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LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 

Vi' asMncjton,  D.  C,  April  1,  1884. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  eighth  volume  of  the  quarto  series  comprising  the  final  report 

on  the  Tenth  Census.     This  volume,  miscellaneous  in  character,  contains  a  report  (1)  on  the  Newspaper  and 

Periodical  Press,  by  S.  N.  D.  Is^orth;  (2)  on  the  Population,  Industries,  and  Resources  of  Alaska,  by  Ivan  Petroff ; 

(3)  on  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  by  Henry  W.  Elliott;    and  (4)  on  the  Ship-building  Industry  in  the  United 

States,  by  Henrj^  Hall.    The  four  subjects  herein  treated  were  confided  to  special  agents,  the  results  of  whose 

Investigations  and  studies  are  contained  in  these  reports. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  SEATOI^, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Utica,  K  Y.,  October  1,  1881. 
Hon.  Fhanois  a.  Walkeb, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 

Sib  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  Eeport  upon  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  of  the  United  States  for  the 

Tenth  Census.    The  collection  and  preparation  of  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  inquiry  were  intrusted  to  my 

care,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office,  on  May  21,  1880.    The  report  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows: 

I.  A  history  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  from  1639  to  1880. 

II.  Statistical  tables. 

III.  A  catalogue  of  periodical  publications  issued  during  the  census  year. 

IV.  A  chronological  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States. 

The  tables  separately  submitted  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  embody  the  essential  facts  and  figures  bearing 
upon  the  number,  the  character,  the  circulation,  the  earnings,  the  manufacture,  and  the  comparative  growth 
by  census  decades  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  A  number  of  minor  tabular  statements,  illustrative 
of  several  of  these  features,  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

The  first  portion  of  the  report  is  an  attempt  to  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  newspaper  and  periodical 
publication  in  the  United  States,  which  was  suggested  by  you  as  a  proper  complement  to  a  report  upon  the 
present  condition  of  this  interesting  industry.  Private  ventures  in  the  direction  of  such  a  history  have  been 
tew  and  unsatisfactory.  The  most  important  is  Isaiah  Thomas'  History  of  Printing,  which  brings  the  subject 
down  to  the  year  1810,  covering  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  history  of  printing  in  the  United  States  up  to 
that  date.  It  was  republished  in  1875,  with  many  valuable  foot-notes  and  additions,  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  was  the  founder.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States  from  1690  to  1872,  by  the  late  Frederic  Hudson,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  preserves  in  desultory  and 
nnchronological  form  a  great  mass  of  important  data  relating  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the  American 
press.  In  addition  to  the  information  supplied  by  these  sources,  much  has  been  added  from  pamphlets,  occasional 
addresses,  scattered  gazetteers,  newspaper  files,  and  personal  correspondence.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken 
to  complete  the  historical  record,  this  portion  of  the  work  is  at  points  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory;  but  care 
has  been  taken  to  supply  all  the  statistics  of  any  moment  heretofore  published  respecting  the  publication  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  groundwork  here  exists  upon  which  hereafter  may  be  constructed  the 
full  and  complete  history  of  the  American  press. 

This  history  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods,  namely,  the  colonial,  which  carries  the  American 
newspaper  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution ;  the  transitional,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  that 
point  of  time  when,  by  the  perfection  of  printing  machinery,  the  establishment  of  telegraphs  and  railroads,  and 
the  operation  of  other  causes,  the  American  press  took  on  its  present  distinguishing  characteristics,  inaugurating 
the  third  period. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  press  in  this  third  era  I  have  chosen  to  treat  the  historical  data  in 
direct  association  with  the  statistics  elicited  by  the  Tenth  Census,  and  this  consideration  forms  the  third  section 
of  the  report.  The  chronological  method  of  treating  such  a  topic  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  has  been  avoided, 
and  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  has  been  gathered  together,  in  chronological  onder,  such  data  respecting  th« 
origin  aad  growth  of  the  press  in  each  state  and  territory  as  was  attainable. 

The  second  portion  of  the  report  consists  of  a  series  of  statistical  tables. 
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The  third  section  of  the  report,  being  the  catalogue  of  the  American  press  in  the  census  year,  has  been 
prepared  directly  from  the  schedules  forwarded  to  the  Census  Office  by  the  several  publishers,  and  is  submitted  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  valuable,  not  only  for  current  reference,  but  as  an  historical  record.  A  complete  file  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  as  it  existed  in  the  census  year  was  also  collected  at  your  suggestion,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  states  and  territories,  and  also  by  classes,  and  has  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  it  will  be  properly  bound,  and  remain  a  unique  memorial  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  census  year. 

It  has  not  seemed  fit,  in  a  report  of  this  character,  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  upon  the  character,  the  power, 
or  the  influence  of  the  press  as  a  factor  in  American  civilization.  The  data  for  deductions  of  that  nature  are 
supplied  for  the  use  of  others.  If  either  has  it  seemed  proper  to  color  an  official  report  with  allusions  to  the  personal 
services  of  any  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  past,  and  who  are  doing  so  much  at 
present,  to  build  up  the  press,  to  develop  its  resources,  to  extend  its  usefulness,  and  to  elevate  its  general  character 
and  influence. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  obligation  I  am  personally  under  to  yourself  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Census  Office  for  unvarying  courtesies  and  facilities  during  the  progress  of  this  investigation. 
Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  New  York,  who  has  served  as  assistant  agent  from  the  beginning  of  the 
investigation,  is  entitled  to  especial  praise  for  the  zeal,  care,  and  intelligence  with  which  he  has  forwarded  the  work. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  due  of  the  services  of  many  private  gentlemen,  and  especially  to  the  corresponding 
secretaries  of  several  historical  societies,  and  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Homes,  the  accomplished  librarian  of  the  New  York 
state  library,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.-N.  D.  NORTH, 

Special  Agent. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER,  AND  PEEIODICAL  PRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EIRST  PEEIOD. 

INTEODUOTION  OF  PEmTING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  contemporaneous  with  the  real  development  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  first  known  specimen  of  printing  in  the  English  language,  the  presumable  handiwork  of  William  Caxton,  bears 
the  date  1471,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  discovery  of  America.    The  progress 
of  the  art  in  England  and  on  the  continent  was  quite  as  slow  as  the  progress  of  discovery  and       ^^f  development  of 
settlement  in  America.    The  popular  demand  for  the  services  of  the  printing  press  was  not    ousmththatof  America, 
marked  until  after  the  publication  at  Antwerp  in  1526  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Testament, 
and  of  Luther's  Bible,  which  followed  it,  in  1534.    There  is  positive  evidence  that  a  printing  press  was  established 
in  Mexico  as  early  as  1540,  (a)  and  John  E.  Bartlett  alludes  to  the  fact  that  "  readers  familiar  with  early  books 
relating  to  Mexico  have  seen  mention  of  a  book  printed  there  as  early  as  1535".  (a)    He  continues 
that  in  the  year  1532  the  viceroy,  D.  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  carried  printing  to  Mexico.    The  first      Printing  in  Mexico, 
printer  was  Juan  Pablos,  and  the  first  book  printed  in  the  New  World  was  that  written  by  St. 
John  Climacus,  entitled  Spiritual  Ladder  to  Ascend  to  Heaven.  (6)    He  adds  the  titles  of  ninety -three  books  printed 
in  Mexico  prior  to  and  including  the  year  1600,  and  of  seven  books  printed  in  Peru  before  1600.    These  books  were 
mostly  on  religious  subjects,  the  governments  strictly  prohibiting  printing  without  license ;  but  the  list  also  includes 
many  works  which  treat  of^  history^,  morals,  and  classics,  as  well  as  grammars  and  dictionaries  for  the  use  of  the 
aborigines.    A  royal  printing  house  was  established  in  Port  au  Prince,  on  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  as  early  as  1650,  and  several  other  presses  existed  in  neighboring  towns  at  dates  more  recent,  but 
previous  to  the  eighteenth  century.    There  was  also  printing  in  Portuguese  America  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Gazettes  were  also  printed  in  both  Mexico  and  Peru  at  a  very  earJy  date ;  but  whether  anterior  to  the  first  New 
England  newspapers  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  although  the  probabilities  favor  that  view. 
Several  authorities  state  that  they  existed  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Dr-    pem. 
Eobertson  thus  describes  the  contents  of  the  Gazetta  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728, 1729,  and 
1730,  printed  in  quarto : 

It  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of  religious  functions,  with  descriptions  of  processioDS,  consecrations  of  churches,  beatlficatious 
of  saints,  festivals,  auto  daf4s,  etc.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  comer  of  this 
monthly  magazine  of  intelligence,  (c) 

Even  such  a  gazette,  it  should  be  added,  was  superior  to  anything  published  in  the  colonies  until  near  the 
time  of  the  revolution. 

a  Thomas'  History  of  Printing,  Appendix  A.  The  references  in  this  report  are  to  the  second  edition  of  Isaiah  Thomas'  History  of 
Printing  in  America,  published  in  1874  as  volumes  V  and  VI  of  the  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  under  the  joint  editorial  supervision  of  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Nathaniel  Paine,  and  Joel  Munsell. 

1)  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  367. 

0  In  Spanish  America  the  first  newspaper  was  founded  in  Chili  in  1712.  »  *  *  *  In  Mexico  the  oldest  newspaper  is -E/ <St(/?o  X7^, 
which  is  published  daily,  and  supports  liberal  principles.  •  •  •  *  jn  t]ie  present  British-American  colonies  the  credit  of  establishing 
the  earliest  newspaper  belongs  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  Keimer  founded  the  Barbadoes  Gazette  in  1731.  Thirty-one  years  afterward, 
in  1762,  appeared  the  Barbadoes  Mercury,  which  continued  till  1845.  In  the  other  British  West  India  islands  newspapers  were  introduced 
as  follows :  Grenada,  1742 ;  Antigua,  1748  ;  St.  Eitts,  1748 ;  Dominica,  1765 ;  St.  Vincent,  1784.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  the  Bermuda 
Gazette  was  founded.  In  Canada  the  Quebec  Gazette  appeared  in  1765,  and  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1775.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  Halifax 
Gazette  appeared  in  1751,  but  was  not  firmly  established  till  1760.  In  New  Brunswick  two  or  three  newspapers  were  published  at  St. 
John  in  1782. — Appleton's  American  Cyclopeedia. 
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The  founders  of  tlie  colony  of  Massachusetts  arrived  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  in  January,  1639,  the  first  printing 
was  done  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  (a)    Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  first  press  at  Cambridge  a 

number  of  manuscripts  originating  in  the  colonies  had  been  sent  to  England  for  publication, 
chuirtta^''''  '°  ^■'''"'"    and  there  is  evidence  that  this  practice  continued  for  some  eighty  years  afterward.  (6)    Moses 

Coit  Tyler  makes  the  first  book  written  in  America  Captain  John  Smith's  True  Relation 
of  Such  Occurrences  as  might  have  ffappened  in  Virginia,  etc.,  which  was  composed  in  1607  and  published  in  London 
the  following  year.    The  second  book  written  in  the  colonies  was  Smith's  letter  to  the  English  proprietors,'  and  the 

third  his  Map  of  the  Bay  and  the  Rivers,  which  was  not  printed  until  1612,  at  Oxford.  In  1610 
thfcoioniTs^'.'^""'"  '°     Sir  Thomas  Gates  wrote  A  True  Repository  of  the  Wrack  and  Redemption  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 

which  he  sent  to  England  to  be  printed.  George  Sandys,  also  of  Virginia,  wrote  a  translation 
of  Ovid,  which  was  sent  to  London  for  publication  in  1626.  There  are  records  of  a  number  of  other  volumes,  chiefly 
of  a  religious  character,  which  were  written  in  this  country  and  sent  to  England  for  publication  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  press  at  Cambridge,  in  1639.  Thomas  says  in  his  History  of  Printing  in  America  that 
"  from  a  variety  of  causes  it  happened  that  many  original  works  were  sent  from  New  England— Massachusetts 
in  particular— to  London  to  be  printed.  Among  these  causes  the  principal  were:  1,  the  press  at  Cambridge  had 
generally  full  employment;  2,  the  printing  done  there  was  executed  in  an  inferior  style;  3,  many  works  on 
controverted  points  of  religion  were  not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  this  country". 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  there  was  almost  no  demand  for  printed  matter 
in  the  colonies,  and  very  few  London  publications  of  any  character  were  sold  in  this  country.  The  first  regular 
bookseller  of  whom  there  is  any  account  was  Hezekiah  Usher,  who  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  business  earlier 
than  1652.  The  British  books  that  found  their  way  to  the  colonies  were  generally  kept  in  shops  with  other  wares. 
Benedict  Arnold  sold  drugs  and  books.  Later  in  the  development  of  the  colonies  the  occupations  of  printer, 
bookbinder,  and  bookseller  were  generally  combined  in  one. 

Although  there  was  considerable  culture  and  learning  among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  several 

of  them  were  book  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  feasibility  of  doing  their  own  printing  does 
Printing  in  Virginia,     uot  appear  to  havc  occurrcd  to  any  one  in  the  colony  until  1681,   seventy-four  years  after 

the  first  settlement  was  made.  Some  explanation  of  the  delay  clearly  lies  in  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  governor  of  the  colony,  in  his  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Colonies  in  1671 : 

I  thank  God  we  have  not  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  government.  God  keep  us  from 
both. 

The  pious  protest  of  the  governor  against  ''free  schools  and  printing"  nearly  forty  years  after  the  founding  of 
Harvard  university  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  in  the  younger  colony  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  held  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  cavalier  civilization  of  Virginia  and  the  Puritan  civilization  of 
Kew  England.  When  the  first  printing  press  was  introduced  into  Virginia,  in  1681,  its  adventuresome  proprietor, 
one  John  Buckner,  (c)  was  promptly  called  before  the  governor  and  council  and  ordered  to  enter  into  bond  "not  to 
print  anything  hereafter  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  known".  This  was  an  actual  suppression  of  the  press, 
and  thus  differed  materially  from  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  appointment  of  licensers,  which  had  in  the  meanwhile 
been  sanctioned  by  law  in  Massachusetts.  But  it  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  royal  instructions,  and  therefore 
not  a  test  of  Virginia  civilization.  The  licensing  of  printing  was  still  in  vogue  in  the  mother 
ingta  the  coSfiel^""*  couutry,  uor  was  it  formally  abandoned  there  until  1694,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
It  continued,  even  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  to  be  assumed  by  the  crown  as  onfe  of  the  rights 
of  the  prerogative  in  all  the  American  colonies,  as  claimed  and  exercised  under  the  Stuarts.    The  royal  governors 

a  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  this  press  in  England  were  contributed  or  collected  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Glover,  a  wealthy  dissenting 
clergyman.  The  press  appears  to  have  been  particularly  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  acadeipy  then  founded  there,  and  also  for  Harvard 
college,  which  was  founded  soon  after.  The  records  of  the  latter  institution  contain  this  entry:  "Mr.  Joss  Glover  gave  to  the  college  a 
font  of  printing  letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  toward  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters  forty-nine  pounds,  and 
something  more."  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  1638,  and  the  press  -n  as  set  up  and  managed  for  ten  years  by  one 
Stephen  Daye,  who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Glover  in  England  to  come  to  this  country  and  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  practical  printer.  The 
first  press  remained  at  Cambridge  "  upward  of  sixty  years  ",  and  for  about  thirty  years  printing  in  the  British  North  American  colonies'  was 
exclusively  conducted  in  this  town.  The  first  pubUcation  from  this  press  was  The  Freeman's  Oath,  which  bears  the  imprint  1639;  the 
second  was  an  almanac ;  and  the  third,  printed  in  1640,  was  The  Psalms  in  Metre,  Faithfully  Translated  for  the  Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort  of 
the  Saints  in  PuUicTc  and  Private,  especially  in  Kew  England,  crown  8vo.,  300  pages.  Thomas  gives  a  list  of  nine  books  or  pamphlets  known  to 
have  been  published  from  this  press  while  it  continued  under  the  management  of  Daye.  He  iidds  that  "many  others  were  printed  by 
Daye,  but  no  copies  of  them  are  now  to  be  found". 
b  Thomas'  History  of  Printing,  vol.  i,  p.  15. 
0  lUd.,  vol.  i,  p.  331. 
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of  the  Americau  colonies  under  William  and  Mary  were  vested  with  the  censorship  over  the  press,  (a)    The 
instructions  to  these  governors  read  as  follows,  as  quoted  from  the  commission  of  a  IS'ew  York  governor: 

And  forasmuch  as  great  inconvenience  may  arise  bythe  liberty  of  printing  within  our  province  of  New  York,  you  are  to  provide  by 
all  necessary  orders  that  noe  person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any  hook,  pamphlet,  or  other  matters  whatsoever  bee  printed 
without  your  especial  leave  and  license  first  obtained.  (6) 

Mr.  Bancroft  insists  that,  in  spite  of  these  instructions,  "the  press  generally  was  as  free  in  America  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world."  To  accept  this  view  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  imposition  of  a  license  does  not  work  a 
greater  comparative  repression  in  a  country  crude  and  unsettled,  without  expert  mechanics,  and  with  few  ambitious 
of  the  printer's  honors,  where  the  art  of  printing  has  not  yet  obtained  a  footing,  than  in  countries  where,  under  even 
severer  discipline,  it  had  yet  made  steady  headway  for  more  than  a  century.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  press  sprang  up  in  several  of  these  colonies  while  these  instructions  were  yet  nominally  in  force,  and 
in  practical  defiance  of  them.  Yet,  as  long  as  the  British  authority  remaiaed  unchallenged,  there  was  continual 
interference  with  the  press  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  notably  in  the  three  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  where  it  had  taken  hardiest  root.  No  single  event  in  the  colonial 
annals  of  the  continent  attracted  more  general  attention,  both  in  America  and  England,  than  The  tri-ii  of  zenger. 
the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Gazette,  in  1735— thirty  years  later  than 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Americau  newspaper— for  the  publication  of  "false,  scandalous,  malicious,  seditious 
libels"  against  the  royal  government  of  the  colony  of  New  York;  a  trial  in  which  the  government  persisted,  by 
information,  after  the  grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict;  a  trial  in  which  all  the  authority  of  the  crown,  all  the 
weight  of  the  court,  and  all  the  powier  of  the  English  common  law  of  libel  failed  to  coerce  a  verdict  of  guilty  from 
the  jury.  The  trial  of  Zenger  was  the  first  real  struggle  of  the  colonial  press  for  freedom  of  speech  against  the 
government,  and  laid  the  deep  and  broad  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  America.  But  it  was  twenty 
years  later  (January  25,  1755)  that  the  Eev.  William  Smith,  first  and  last  provost  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  and  sent  to  jail,  where  he  remained  six  months,  for  translating 
and  publishing  in  one  of  the  German  newspapers  a  pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  government.  It  was  in  1771  that 
Thomas  was  annoyed  by  the  Massachusetts  governor  and  council  very  much  as  Zenger  had  been  in  New  York, 
except  that  he  was  not  imprisoned,  and  the  attempt  to  proceed  against  him  by  information  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  popular  opposition ;  and  in  1769  General  Alexander  McDougall,  of  New  York,  reputed  to  be  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  privately  printed,  which  the  assembly  of  that  colony  resolved  to  be  a  "false,  seditious, 
and  infamous  libel  on  the  government",  was  arrested,  imprisoned  from  December  to  April,  when  the  grand  jury 
found  an  indictment  against  him,  and  was  finally  brought  before  the  assembly  and  required  to  answer  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not.  McDougall  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  under  indictment  for  the  alleged 
offense  and  was  entitled  to  an  unprejudiced  trial  before  a  jury  of  his  peers.  He  was  finally  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  and  committed  again  to  prison,  where  he  remained  several  months.  The 
annals  of  the  colonies  are  full  of  somewhat  similar  instances  of  the  severity  with  which  the  authorities  of  this 
country,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  dealt  with  the  printers  and  those  who  participated  in  political 
discussion  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  newspaper  or  printed  page. 

The  only  direct  legislation  of  Great  Britain  against  the  colonial  press  was  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  aimed  quite 
as  much  against  other  pursuits  as  against  printing,  but  more  direct  in  its  influence  upon  the  newspaper  press 
than  upon  any  other  colonial  enterprise.    A  considerable  number  of  the  newspapers,  particularly 
in  the  south,  were  driven  to  suspend  publication  until  the  stamp  act  was  repealed.    More  opulent    The  stamp  act  of  i765. 
but  equally  cautious  publishers,  when  the  act  was  to  take  effect,  dressed  their  journals  in 
mourning,  and  for  a  few  weeks  omitted  to  publish  them.    Others,  less  cautious,  but  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  publishing  newspapers  without  stamps,  omitted  the  titles  altogether,  or  altered  them  as  an  evasion.    Those 
publishers  who  continued  to  print  without  reference  to  the  stamp  took  a  risk  which  proved  how  thoroughly  imbued 
they  were  with  the  spirit  out  of  which  grew  the  revolution.      The  stamp  act  was  but  a  temporary  check  to 
newspaper  growth;  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which  these  early  printers  knew  to  be  ever 
present,  the  spirit  to  coerce  the  press  into  more  circumspect  allusion  to  the  causes  of  friction  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country.    The  colonial  governments  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  also  resorted  to  stamp  acts  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.    Such  an  act  was  passed  in     coiomai  stamp  acts. 
Massachusetts  in  1755,  and  a  similar  act  by  the  assembly  of  New  York  in  1756,  which  was 
continued  until  January,  1760.    During  this  period  the  papers  then  published  in  that  colony  sometimes  appeared 
with  stamps  and  sometimes  without  them.    These  acts  were  plainly  modeled  upon  the  English  parliamentary  law, 
which  then  bore  so  heavily  upon  the  press  of  the  mother  country.    The  fact  that  there  were  but  two,  and  that 
they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  may  be  accepted  as  the  evidence  that  the  American  colonists  early  recognized  the  press 
as  an  instrument  of  popular  education  and  civilization,  which  was  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

a  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  p.  279,  edition  of  1876. 

6  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History  of  Neiv  York.    See  Instructions  to  Governors  Dongan,  Sloughter,  Fletcher,  Bellomont,  and 
Huuter,  1686  to  1709. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the  revolution  only  two  American  states -have  attempted  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
products  of  the  press.  In  1785  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  imposing  duties  upon  licensed 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  laid  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  upon  newspapers  and  a  penny  upon 
almanacs,  which  were  to  be  stamped.  This  act  became  at  once  so  odious  that  it  was  repealed  before  it  went  into 
effect,  but  in  the  July  following  another  act  was  passed  which  imposed  a  duty  on  all  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  commonwealth.  This  latter  enactment  was  denounced  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  then  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  Spy,  and  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  as  placing  an  improper  restraint  upon  the  press,  and  in 
consequence  of  it  he  discontinued  the  publication  of  the  Spy.  during  the  two  years  in  which  it  was  in  operation. 
One  of  the  sources  of  revenue  in  the  state  of  Virginia  as  recent  as  1848  was  a  tax  on  newspapers,  the  revenue  from 
which  in  that  year  amounted  to  $355.  {a) 

MBOHAN^IOAL   DIFFICULTIES   ATTENDING   THE   INTEODUCTION   OF   FEINTING   IN   AMEEICA. 

It  is  difacult  at  this  distance  in  time  to  realize  the  mechanical  obstacles  which  retarded  and  embarrassed  the 
introduction  of  printing  in  colonial  America.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  materials  was  of  necessity  imported 
from  the  mother  country,  at  an  outlay  which  must  be  made  at  the  risk  of  small  and  doubtful 
Printing  presses,  retum.  The  carlicst  printing  press  known  to  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  was  made 
for  Christopher  Sower,  jr.,  the  Germantown  printer,  in  1750 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  eve  of  the 
revolutionary  war  that  good  printing  presses  were  manufactured  as  a  business  in  the  colonies.  In  1775  such 
presses  were  made  in  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  modeled  almost  wholly  on  the  English  press;  and 
after  that  date  the  importation  of  hand  presses  gradually  ceased.  Thomas  says  that  the  great  improvements 
perfected  by  Adam  Eamage  in  the  prevailing  press  led  to  the  entire  cessation  of  importation  as  early  as  1800;  (&) 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Eamage  presses,  while  they  were  superior  to  anything  previously  built  in  this  country, 
were  wholly  inadequate  for  satisfactory  newspaper  work,  and  his  early  presses  were  so  small  that  only  one-half  of 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  that  period  could  be  printed  at  one  time,  and  four  distinct 
impressions  were  necessary  to  print  both  sides  of  a  small  newspaper,  (c)  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  iron  was  substituted  for  wood  as  the  principal  material  in  the  eonstruction  of  American  presses.  The 
most  successful  of  these  later  inventions  was  the  Columbian  press,  invented  by  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia, 
about  1817,  which  certainly  indicated  the  greatest  improvement  ever  shown  in  one  machine  for  hand  printing,  and 
many  hundreds  of  which,  with  important  later  modifications,  are  still  in  use  throughout  the  United  States.  Self- 
acting  or  machine  printing  presses  were  totally  unknown  before  the  present  century;  and,  for  many  years  after  their 
invention  and  use  in  England,  all  that  were  used  in  this  country  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

Paper  was  also  of  necessity  wholly  imported  until  1700,  and  chiefly  imported  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 

thereafter.    The  first  paper-mill  in  the  colonies  was  built  in  1690,  by  William  Eittenhouse,  at 

Paper.  Gcrmautowu,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  as  sistance  of  William  Bradford,  then  the  only  printer  in 

the  colonies  southward  or  westward  of  New  England.    Ten  years  later  this  little  mill  was  carried 

away  by  a  freshet,  and  the  stone  mill,  erected  in  its  stead  soon  after,  continued  to  manufacture  paper  until  1798, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  same  family.     How  far  in  the  enterprise  of  paper-making  William  Bradford  was  in 

advance  of  the  country  generally  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  England — a  region 

which  was  settled  by  the  English  a  half  century  before  Pennsylvania — to  wit,  that  at  Milton,  Massachusetts,  was 

not  erected  until  1730,  about  forty  years  after  the  one  in  Pennsylvania,  {d)    The  whole  history  of  this  first  paper-mill 

has  been  carefully  collected  by  Horatio  Gates  Jones  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bittenhouse  Paper  Mill.    In  1770, 

according  to  Munsell,  (e)  there  were  forty  paper-mills  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 

Paper-miUa  at  the  which  wcrc  supposcd  to  make  £100,000  worth  of  paper  annually.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the 

revolution.  revolution  there  were  three  small  paper-mills  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Ehode  Island  out  of 

repair.  (/)  The  paper  these  mills  could  make  fell  far  short  of  the  demand,  an  d  much  of  it  was  miserably 

manufactured,  it  being  often  taken  from  the  mills  wet  and  unsized.     Eags  -Weve  scarce,  and  were  collected  and 

transported  with  great  dififtculty.    The  manufacture  of  paper  was  further  checked  by  the  great  difBculty  of  finding 

skilled  workmen  to  carry  it  on.  The  paper-makers,  like  the  printers,  were  long  in  increasing,  because  the  uncertainties 

attending  the  business  were  so  great  as  to  deter  men  from  undertaking  it,  either  as  a  trade  or  with  a  view  to  the 

investment  of  capital. 

Still  more  important,  as  a  repressive  influence,  was  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  type  for  printing  enterprises. 

It  was  not  until  1772  that  a  regular  type  foundry  was  established  in  America,  although  there 

Type.  had  been  at  least  two  previous  unsuccessful  efforts  in  that  direction — one  in  Boston,  about  1768, 

by  a  Mr.  Michelson,  from  Scotland,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  a  few  years  later,  by  Abel  Buell.  {g) 

a  Munsell's  Typographioal  Miscellamj,  Albany,  1850.        J  History  of  Printing,  vol.  i,  p.  36.         c  Cyclopedia  of  Printing,  p.  359. 

d  Jolin  William  Wallace  on  Bradford.  e  Munsell's  Chronology  of  Paper  Making,  p.  30.  /  Munsell's  Chronology  »f  Paper  MaUng, 
p.  31. 

g  I  have  yet  to  notice  an  exceedingly  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  history  of  newspapers  and  printing  in  Connecticut— a  fact  which 
seems  not  to  be  widely  known.    It  is,  that  the  first  metallic  type  oast  on  this  continent  was  the  work  of  an  ingenious  citizen  of  this 
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Christopher  Sower,  jr.,  already  mentioned  as  the  first  manufacturer  of  a  printing  press  in  America,  established 
a  type  foundrj'  at  Gertnantowu  in  1772.  This  was  eighty-four  years  after  the  first  venture  of 
the  father,  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  materials  for  this  foundry  were  .'^^^  *"*  *^*  ^''""*" 
imported  from  Germany,  as  well  as  a  workman  to  make  use  of  them.  The  first  font  cast  here 
was  a  German  pica  for  the  printing  of  a  Bible,  a  fact  significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  About  the  time  the  revolution 
broke  out  a  second  type  foundry  was  established  at  Germantown  by  one  Jacob  Bey,  who  had  been  a  workman  in 
the  original  American  foundry.  The  type  foundry  established  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1775  was  the  third  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  last  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  under  the  management  of  B.  F.  Bache, 
Franklin's  son-in-law,  and  was  equipped  with  all  the  materials  needed  for  making  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Eoman  type; 
but  the  small  demand  for  types  led  to  its  practical  abandonment  before  it  contributed  substantially  to  the  supply  of 
types  in  the  country  at  the  time  the  revolutionary  war  was  in  progress.  It  was  a  number  of  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  war  before  the  Uuited  States  was  able,  from  its  own  manufactories,  to  supply  the  better  part  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  types,  (a) 

The  printing  ink  used  in  this  country  for  many  years  was  almost  wholly  imported  from  Europe.    Thomas 
records  that  Eogers  &  Fowle,  of  Boston,  who  were  engaged  in  the  book  and  newspaper  printing  business  in  1750, 
were  the  only  printers  in  the  colonies  who  at  that  time  could  make  good  ink.    He  adds  that  '<in 
the  first  stages  of  printing  printers  made  their  own  ink  and  types ;  but  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

types  and  ink  soon  became  separate  branches  of  business.    Most  of  the  bad  printing  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  ISTew  England,  during  the  revolutionary  war  was  occasioned  by  the  wretched  ink  and 
more  wretched  paper  which  printers  were  then  under  the  necessity  of  using  ".  (&) 

These  were  the  mechanical  and  material  obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing 
in  the  American  colonies.  They  were  of  a  character  to  check  and  restrain  a  movement  in  that  direction,  which 
during  the  entire  century  j)revious  to  the  American  revolution  had  been  undergoing  remarkable  acceleration  in 
Great  Britain.  The  people  of  that  country  were  just  beginning  in  this  century  to  discover  the  possibilities  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  printing  press.  Books  were  multiplying,  periodical  publications  were  becoming  an  accepted 
element  in  the  current  civilization,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  were  beginning  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  art  that 
has  done  more  than  all  other  arts  to  level  and  destroy  the  distinctions  of  class  and  caste. 

SMALL  DEMAND  FOE  BOOKS  AND  NEWSPAPEES. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  development  of  printing  in  England  and  on  the  continent  during  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  preceding  the  American  revolution  was  marvelous  in  degree  and  in  kind,  notwithstanding 
repressive  and  increasing  government  taxation,  and  found  no  counterpart  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. '  The  purely 
mechanical  obstacles  which  have  been  summarized  were  the  least  important  causes  of  this 
slow  progress.    They  were  obstacles  which  the  inventive  enterprise  of  the  colonists  would  have      ^"^^  colonists  not  a 

reading  people. 

overcome  if  the  effort  in  that  direction  had  been  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  adequate  reward,  but 


(Middlesex)  couuty ;  I  mean  Abel  Buell,  of  KilliDgworth.  He  petitioned  the  general  assembly  in  1769  for  aid  to  establish  a  foundry,  for 
tho  reason  that  he  had  discovered  the  art  of  letter  founding,  which  he  said  in  his  Memorial  was  known  but  to  few  in  Europe.  He  asked  for 
assistance,  "eitberbylottery  or  in  some  other  way."  He  added  that,  asaspecimenof  his  abilities,  he  had  caused  his  Memorial  to  the  general 
assembly  to  be  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture.  This  document,  thus  impressed,  may  be  seen  in  the  state  library  at  Hartford. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  typography,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  present  day . 

A  committee  of  the  assembly  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  reported,  in  regard  to  Buell's  invention,  that  they  "are  fully 
convinced  that  he  hath  discovered  the  art  of  letter  founding  ".  They  proposed  to  let  him  have  £  100,  ' '  provided  he  doth  not  depart  from  this 
colony  to  inhabit  elsewhere."  Buell  was  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £200  that  he  would  return  the  money  loaned  by  the  general 
assembly  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  foundry  was  ever  erected.  In  the  Yale  college  library,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  are 
letters  from  Benjamin  Yale,  of  Killingworth,  of  the  date  of  Buell's  petition  to  the  legislature,  addressed  to  President  Stiles,  the  head  of  the 
college.  Yale  solicits  tho  assistance  of  President  Stiles  in  behalf  of  Buell,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  "  done  a  great  thing  for  his  country 
in  learning  the  art  of  compounding  type  metal  and  casting  type  ".  He  cautions  th.at  literary  functionary  not  to  let  the  secret  communicated 
be  known  or  hinted.  He  adds :  "  If  you  want  to  have  a  set  of  types,  you  must  either  procure  him  some  old  types — or  if  you  could  get  a 
pound  or  two  of  bismuth — I  think  all  the  metals  of  which  types  are  composed  are  to  be  had  in  America,  unless  it  be  bismuth,  and  I  very 
much  suspect  that  is  likewise."  He  also  informs  President  Stiles  that  there  were  at  the  time  (1769)  "  near  40  presses  in  America;  that  a 
set  of  types  cost  £300  sterling,  and  they  do  not  last  more  than  seven  or  eight  years.  The  saving  to  America  [he  continues]  will  be 
considerable  annually  ", — Address  deli\'ered  before  the  Connecticut  Editorial  Associ.ation,  June  20,  1855,  by  James  F.  Babcock,  of  the  New 
Haven  Palladium. 

a  David  Bi-uce,  in  a  history  of  type  founding  in  the  Uuited  States,  says  : 

The  history  of  type  founding  as  a  business  dates  no  farther  back  in  this  country  than  1798,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  true  the  introduction  of  various  parcels  and 
portions  of  type-founding  implements  dates  almost  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  earliest  printing  establishment,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  sorts  to 
particular  offices;  but  typo  founding,  as  a  self-sustaining  business,  did  not  exist  in  this  country  prior  to  the  date  above  given,  when  Messrs.  Binney  &  Eonaldson 
established  themselves  successfully  in  Philadelphia.  Their  struggle  for  existence  in  the  then  limited  condition  of  printing  in  the  United  States  was  indeed  very 
severe,  and  had  not  tho  state  of  Pennsylvania  generously  donated  them  the  sum  of  $5,000  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  survived  the  difficulties  they  encountered 

h  The  paper  and  ink  used  by  John  Foster,  ' '  the  first  printer  of  London  "  (as  he  is  designated  on  the  stone  which  marks  his  grave  in  the 
Dorchester  burying-ground),  have  stood  the  test  of  time  much  better  than  the  materials  used  by  our  printers  a  century  later.  Some  of  his 
election  sermons  may  bo  called  elegant  specimens  of  printing.  Like  impressions  would  do  no  discredit  to  our  best  printing  concerns. — 
Muusoll, 
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that  promise  was  altogetlier  lacking.     The  colonists  were  not  a  reading  people.    Franklin  bears  striking  testimony 
to  this  fact  in  his  autobiography : 

At  the  time  [he  writes]  I  established  myself  in  Philadelphia— 1723— there  was  not  a  good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to 
the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper,  almanacs,  ballads, 
and  a  few  common  school-books.    Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  to  England. 

They  were  far  removed  from  the  incentives  and  the  influences  which  contributed  to  make  a  demand  for  books  and 
newspapers  in  a  thickly  and  thoroughly  settled  country  like  England,  and  they  were  not  only  isolated,  but  they  had 
a  greater  concern  and  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighboring  colony. 
Thus  it  happened  that  long  after  the  making  of  books  had  begun  in  the  colonies  jthose  few  among  the  settlers  who 
cared  at  all  for  books  continued  to  prefer  the  volumes  manufactured  in  England  and  sent  across  the  seas,  at  prices 
at  least  as  reasonable  as  those  for  which  the  American  printers  could  afford  to  vend  the  products-of  their  presses. 

It  was  with  newspapers  as  with,  books.    Those  who  cared  for  them  at  all  preferred  the  sheets  which  came  across 

the  water,  and  were  wholly  taken  up  with  the  details  of  English  and  European  politics.    The  early  American 

newspapers,  exhibiting  that  instinct  which  judges  so  accurately  of  the  wants  of  the  masses, 

xewspapers.  and  is  to-day  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  publisher  of  the  United  States, 

were  almost  wholly  filled  with  the  details  of  foreign  happenings.  The  people  of  one  colony 
heard  from  England  with  greater  frequency,  and  generally  with  greater  interest,  than  they  heard  from  another 
colony.  We  need  no  further  explanation  than  is  conveyed  by  these  facts  of  the  constant  complaints  of  the  early 
New  England  editors  that  their  efforts  to  supply  the  colonists  with  the  latest  news  were  rewarded  by  the  failure  to 
receive  in  return  the  money  expended  to  that  end.  The  circulation  of  an  American-made  book,  pamphlet,  or 
newspaper  was  necessarily  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  town  in  which  it  was  published.  Mails  were  infrequent 
and  irregular ;  communities  were  widely  separated  as  well  as  sparsely  settled ;  and  to  venture  into  the  printing 
business  under  such  circumstances  was  to  be  a  devotee  or  a  fanatic,  and  there  were  not  many  such  among  the 
men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  American  republic.  The  scarcity  of  practical  printers  among  the 
colonists  has  attracted  the  attention  of  historians.  Those  who  knew  the  trade  had  learned  it  in  England,  and 
for  years  after  printing  presses  were  introduced  it  continued  to  be  necessary  to  send  across  the  waters  for  printers 
to  man  them.  When  Governor  Fletcher  tempted  Bradford  to  IS'ew  York,  in  1693,  he  did  it  because  he  could  find 
no  printer  in  all  that  city,  {a)  and  there  were  several  instances  in  which  rewards  were  offered  to  tempt  printers  into 
the  southern  colonies. 

THE  FIRST  STIMULUS  TO  PRINTING  IN  AMERICA. 

As  the  questions  out  of  which  the  revolution  sprang  began  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  colonists  the 

conditions  we  have  related  underwent  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution.     It  came  to  be  seen  that  the  several 

colonies  had  a  common  cause,  and  that  the  fate  of  that  cause  transcended  in  interest  and 

osSon  of  the"  rei"  ^^^    Importance  anything  that  might  happen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  that  the  press  was  a 

most  valuable  and  Indispensable  auxiliary  of  this  common  cause,  and  that  it  was  the  instrument 

most  potential  to  secure  unity  of  opinion  and  concert  of  action  among  the  colonists.    Men  not  printers,  and  not 

identified  with  the  business  in  any  way,  were  brought  into  closest  relations  with  the  press  by  this  political  excitement, 

and  printing  thus  had  the  advantage  of  an  artificial  stimulus  during  the  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 

revolution,  patriotism  taking  the  place  of  profit  as  an  incentive  to  new  enterprises. 

The  American  people  had  just  begun  to  realize  the  significance  and  importance  of  this  press  as  the  revolution 
broke  upon  them.  They  found  themselves  at  war  with  the  country  upon  which  they  had  relied  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  printed  matter  and  printing  materials,  with  no  adequate  provision  for  supplying 
u ^f  Amfrican * riitta"  thcmselvcs  with  the  instrumentalities  for  producing  their  own  printed  matter.  The  specimens 
of  the  art  which  came  from  the  colonial  presses  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  gave 
abundant  evidence  of  the  primitive  appliances  and  the  crude  and  unskillful  workmanship.  But  the  revolution  was 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  art  in  this  country  in  two  ways.  It  educated  a  generation  of  readers,  and  it  evolved 
a  generation  of  mechanics  ready  to  supply  those  readers  and  quite  as  skillful  as  any  of  their  English  rivals  in  the 
invention  of  improved  processes  and  the  execution  of  good  work.  For  a  long  period  after  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  the  lot  of  the  American  printer,  in  whatever  department  it  was  cast,  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Those  who  could  afford  to  buy  books  in  any  quantity  still  preferred  the  book  of  English  manufacture,  and  venture 
after  venture  in  the  making  of  books  of  a  higher  grade  than  ordinary  met  with  disastrous  failure.  The  constituencies 
of  the  few  newspapers  which  proved  their  right  to  live,  by  surviving  the  cruel  ordeal  of  the  war,  continued  to  be 
small  and  unresponsive,  and  the  utility  of  the  periodical  press  as  a  medium  for  advertising  had  not  yet  been  discovered . 


a  The  following  entry  appears  on  the  council  minutes  of  the  province  of  New  York : 

Besolved  in  Council,  Th-it  if  a  Printer  -will  come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  printing  of  our  acts  of  Assembly  and  Publick  Papers,  he  shall  be 
allowed  the  sum  of  £40,  current  money  of  Kew  York,  per  annum  for  his  salary,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  printing  besides  what  serves  the  publick. 
March  23, 1693.— Council  minutes,  vi,  182. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  Bradford  was  immediately  appointed  royal  printer. 
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The  prices  paid  for  paper  and  printing  material  continued  to  be  ruinously  high,  and  men  who  had  passed  the  better 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  business  were  compelled  to  confess  that  the  result  was  complete  failure  in  the  pecuniary 
sense,  and  that  it  had  been  a  life  of  hard  work,  constant  anxiety,  unnumbered  embarrassments,  and  scant  rewards. 
Of  course  there  were  occasional  exceptions.  In  his  autobiography,  Benjamin  Franklin,  discussing  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  establish  a  new  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  speaks  of  the  only  journal  then  existing  in  that 
city,  which  was  Andrew  Bradford's,  as  "a  paltry  thing,  wretchedly  managed,  and  yet  profitable  to  him".  The 
well-known  antipathy  between  the  two  great  Pennsylvania  printers  must  be  remembered  in  considering  the  import 
of  this  criticism.  The  fact  that  Bradford  had  found  the  priuting  business  profitable  is  established.  Franklin 
speaks  of  him  later  on  as  "rich  and  easy,  and  caring  little  for  the  business".  He  iindoubtedly  made  the  greater 
portion  of  his  money  out  of  the  general  printing  business  rather  than  out  of  the  newspaper.  Franklin  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  he  began  the  business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia,  by 
rigid  economy  and  indomitable  industry  very  soon  succeeded  in  paying  for  his  establishment  and  amassing  a  fairly 
comfortable  competence.  But  even  Franklin  turned  very  early  from  the  exclusive  attention  to  his  printing  of&ce 
to  supplement  his  earnings  by  the  oflce  of  clerk  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  later  by  that  of  postmaster.  These 
and  some  other  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  do  not  alter  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  occupation  was  one  of 
hardship  and  penury,  "  the  business  of  the  printer,"  to  quote  from  Franklin's  autobiography  again,  "being  generally 
regarded  as  a  poor  one." 

THE  EELIGIOUS  AND  THE  POLITICAL  PAMPHLET. 

The  characteristic  literature  of  the  early  colonial  period,  indeed,  was  neither  the  book  nor  the  periodical,  but 
that  intermediary  form  known  as  the  pamphlet.  The  pamphlet  form  was  still  a  popular  though  no  longer  a 
prevailing  method  of  publication  in  England,  and  it  was  natural,  in  a  new  and  rude  country,  for 
the  literature  to  take  this  fragmentary  and  transient  shape.  The  colonists  were  not  equal  to  ^j^t^^f"'  pampWet  ut- 
book  writing  or  book  making,  and  they  had  no  need  for  newspapers.  Their  demands  upon  the 
printing  press  were  few,  and  were  made  at  distant  intervals  for  the  most  practical  of  purposes.  Thus,  while  the 
pamphlet  met  their  wants  and  constituted  the  bulk  of  their  literature,  its  most  common  appearance  at  the  beginning 
was  in  the  shape  of  the  almanac.  The  second  issue  from  the  first  Cambridge  press  was  an  almanac,  and  there  are 
more  almanacs  than  all  other  classes  of  pamphlets  combined,  excepting  only  sermons,  in  the  bibliography  of 
colonial  literature.  Some  of  these  almanacs  met  with  enormous  sales  for  that  day,  sixty  thousand  copies  of  Ames' 
famous  almanac,  printed  by  John  Draper,  being  annually  sold  in  the  New  England  colonies,  (a) 

The  bibliography  of  the  epoch  (6)  reveals  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  publications  of  the  early  printing 
presses,  other  than  almanacs,  were  iu  pamphlet  form ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  rude,  unbound  publications,  of  less  than 
one  hundred  pages  each,  generally  not  more  than  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  they  arrange  themselves  into  two  grand 
groups — the  religious  and  the  political  tract  or  pamphlet.  In  the  earlier  days  of  colonial  settlement  the  religious 
pamphlet  naturally  predominated  ;  it  was  in  line  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  colonial  mind,  and  consisted 
of  the  publication  of  a  famous  sermon  or  a  contribution  to  some  of  the  many  prevailing  religious  controversies,  an 
exhortation  to  severer  living,  a  denunciation  of  some  prevalent  vice,  or  a  tract  or  waif  sent  out  upon  its  proselyting 
mission.  There  exists  a  list  (c)  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  publications  of  Cotton  Mather  (believed 
to  be  far  from  complete),  nearly  all  of  which  were  single  s6rmons,  controversial  letters,  or  tracts  of  a  theological 
complexion.  The  list  of  the  publications  of  Increase  Mather  includes  eighty-five  titles,  principally  sermons  or 
similar  tracts.  The  fecundity  of  these  celebrated  divines  was  exceptional,  but  the  direction  of  their  efforts  was 
not  exceptional. 

As  the  colonies  progressed  toward  their  political  destiny  the  religious  pamphlet,  while  it  continued  important, 
was  relegated  to  the  secondary  position,  and  the  tract  became  the  most  common  method  of  int«rcoxnmunication 
among  the  men  who  were  profoundly  concerned  in  the  problem  of  the  political  destiny  of  the  American  colonies. 
These  tracts  or  pamphlets  usually  took  the  form  of  letters,  and  were  signed  by  fictitious  names.  They  formed,  indeed, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  colonial  literature  immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  and  are  almost  the  only  feature  of  it 
which  is  worthy  of  recognition  as  forming  a  distinctive  colonial  literature.  Miscellaneous  writing  continued  to 
be  either  a  faint  reflection  of  the  cultivation  of  the  old  world  or  nondescript  in  its  character  and  utterly  unworthy 

a  Thomas,  i,  126. 

h  The  second  edition  of  Thomas'  History  of  Printing  In  America  contains  in  an  appendix  a  catalogue  of  publications  prior  to  the 
revolution  in  what  is  now  the  United  States.  There  are  in  the  list  7,683  entries  of  titles,  of  which  number  nine-tenths,  at  least,  are  of 
pamphlet  or  tract  publications.  This  catalogue  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Haven,  jr.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  one  of  America's 
most  accomplished  antiquarians.  The  work  of  compiling  this  catalogue  of  titles,  starting  from  the  basis  of  memoranda  left  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  was  not  completed  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Haven  dropped  his  antiquarian  work  in  response  to  the  call  of  his  country,  in  whose 
cause  he  sacrificed  his  life.  The  editors  of  the  second  edition  of  Thomas'  Sistary  published  the  catalogue  just  as  Dr.  Haven  had  left  it. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  late  Joseph  Sabin,  in  his  Bibliography  of  American  Bihliogi-aphy,  describes  this  list  of  ante-revolutionary 
publications  as  being  "far  from  complete",  and  adds,  with  truth,  that  "a  reference  to  Sabin's  Dictionary  of  BooTcs  relating  to  America  ■wonli 
have  furnished  many  titles  now  entirely  omitted".  Careful  comparison  of  the  entries  in  this  list  and  in  Sabin's  Dictionary  reveals  several 
hundred  titles  omitted  in  the  former.    As  a  rule,  they  are  of  the  tract  or  pamphlet  order,  and  of  unpretentious  character. 

0  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  by  his  son,  Samuel  Mather.     Boston,  1729. 
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in  its  attempts  at  originality,  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  after  considering  the  industrious  efforts  of  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  to  rescue  early  American  literature  from  oblivion  and  elevate  it  to  permanent  dignity,  (a)  The  type  of 
fragmentary  literature  represented  by  the  political  pamphlet  was  not  only  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  every 
other  form  of  literature  except  the  religious  in  colonial  America,  but  exhibits  in  its  best  aspects  the  tendencies 
and  peculiarities  of  the  American  mind,  and  at  the  time  took  immediate  rank  with  the  cultured  writing  of  European 
statesmanship.  This  was  before  an  American  book,  outside  of  politics,  had  ever  been  read  or  heard  of  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  (b) 

The  pamphlet  era  of  colonial  literature  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  formative  one.  This  form  of  publication  was  not 
chosen  forthe  reason  that  it  was  the  best,  but  because  it  was  the  only  form  available.  As  the  newspaper  developed 
in  importance  the  pamphlet  slowly  but  surely  made  way  before  its  onward  march.  The  burden  of  the  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  rested  solely  upon  the  author,  and  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  look  for  reimbursement  by  sales. 
Its  circulation  was  correspondingly  limited,  and  it  was,  moreover,  necessarily  accidental,  as  it  was  without  organized 
and  regular  methods  of  reaching  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  These  methods  the  newspapers  at 
once  supplied,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  political  pamphlet  and  the  newspaper  became  speedily  complete,  adding 
to  the  importance  of  each.  They  gave  publicity  to  the  views  of  the  political  writers  of  the  time  without  involving 
either  them  or  the  newspaper  publishers  in  expense  on  account  of  them,  and  came  in  time  to  be  an  expected  and  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  periodical  press.  The  latter  crowded  the  pamphlet  out  of  the  field,  and  has  held  its 
own  against  it  ever  since,  as  it  is  right  and  natural  that  it  should.  Undoubtedly  the  pamphlet,  with  its  popularity, 
stimulated  the  printing  industry  of  the  colonial  epoch,  and  was  a  great  instrumentality  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  more  rapid  establishment  of  newspapers.  As  the  colonies  approached  the  verge  of  the  revolution  the  number 
of  political  writers  increased  rapidly,  but  their  writings  found  circulation  almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of 
the  periodical  press. 

THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  first  English  newspaper  printed  in  America  was  issued  from  a  Boston  press  in  1690.     It  is  a  significant 

commentary  upon  the  subsequent  rank  growth  of  periodical  literature  in  the  United  States  that  this  pioneer  paper 

was  immediately  suppressed  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts.    It  was  entitled  Publick 

Pubiicie  oceurranoes.      Ocouvrances,  both  Foreign  and  Domesticlc,  and,  for  the  reasons  named,  never  reached  the  dignity 

of  a  second  number,  (c)     It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  real  date  of  the  birth  of 

American  journalism  is  not  fourteen  years  later,  as  given  by  Thomas,  because  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 

l^ews-Letter  on  April  4, 1704.  {d)    It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  it  was  during  the  series  of  years  in  which  the  printing 

press  was  gradually  getting  foothold  in  the  American  colonies  that  the  determined  and  finally  successful  effort  to 

a  A  History  of  American  Literature,  2  vols.,  1676-1765.    By  Moses  Coit  Tyler:  1879. 

5  la  the  early  sctiools  of  the  colonies  the  American  mind  was  soon  educated  to  a  point  in  the  science  of  politics  much  in  advance  of 
the  contemporary  culture  of  Europe,  and  it  produced,  along  with  this  intellectual  progress,  a  literature  the  vigor  and  even  sometime 
elegance  of  which  became  the  admiration  of  some  of  the  first  publicists  and  statesmen  of  England.  Of  course  the  remains  of  this  early 
literature  are  very  scant.  Before  the  revolution  of  1776  few  books  were  printed  in  America,  and  most  of  the  school-books  came  from  England. 
The  political  literature  of  the  colonial  era  was  necessarily  or  conveniently  tractariau,  taking  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  letters  and  other 
comparatively  light  and  perishable  forms  of  the  press ;  yet  many  of  them  were  perishable  only  in  the  conventional  sense,  and  the 
controversial  pamphlets  of  colonial  politics,  the  prints  of  Franklin  and  Witherspoon  and  Price,  the  tracts  of  Adams,  the  Farmer's  Letters 
of  Dickinson,  and  the  Common  Sense  of  Paine  take  rank  with  a  literature  that  in  more  modern  times  has  been  thought  worthy  of  preservation, 
in  the  best  boards  of  the  binder's  art,  and  illuminates  the  libraries  of  our  scholars.  It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  these  productions  of 
the  colonial  period,  in  a  sejise  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  reclaiming  strays  and  fugitives  in  the  general  literature  of  our  country. 
The  form  of  literature,  so  far  as  print  and  paper  are  concerned,  is  very  insignificant,  and  in  some  sense  the  distinction  between  the  pamphlet 
and  book  is  merely  mechanical ;  yet  this  minor  literature  (using  the  comparative  term  as  only  that  of  the  printer's  art)  attaches  some 
peculiarities  which  give  it  frequently  a  character  sui  gene)-is.  This  is  remarkably  so  in  one  form  of  literature  even  lesser,  mechanically, 
than  the  pamphlet,  and  one  which  was  formerly  much  in  fashion  in  our  politics.  The  modern  facilities  of  the  press  and  the  multiplication  of 
its  uses  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  decay  of  what  at  one  time  figured  largely  in  the  communication  of  ideas,  and  especially  those  concerning 
political  affairs.  We  refer  to  the  elaborate  letter,  or  epistle,  in  times  wherein  the  means  of  miscellaneous  print  were  less  abundant  and 
men  were  wont  to  compose  long  dissertations  in  communications  to  their  friends,  designed,  perhaps,  to  gq.  the  rounds  of  a  circle  of 
acquaintances.  «  «  *  *  Beyond  the  letters  of  Franklin  but  little  has  been  rescued  from  what  was  almost  the  exclusive  department 
of  our  literature  in  colonial  times.  Much  of  it  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  perishable  form  of  manuscript,  or  has  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  discovery.  *  *  *  *.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  America  has  reversed  that  order  which  has  commonly  been  observed  in  the 
productions  of  a  nation's  genius.  As  a  general  rule  of  history,  the  poet  precedes  the  statesman,  or,  in  more  general  phrase,  the  arts  are  anterior 
to  political  science.  This  rule  we  see  remarkably  reversed  in  the  intellectual  development  of  America. — Tyler's  History  of  American 
lAtei'ature. 

o.  Considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  only  copy  of  this  paper  known  to  be  in  existence,  which 
is  in  the  State  Paper  office  in  London.  That  such  a  paper  w  as  actually  published  at  the  date  given  would  seem  to  be  established 
beyond  peradventure  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  colonial  annals  of  Massachusetts. 

d  The  second  newspaper  printed  in  the  colonies  was  a  republication  of  an  English  gazette  in  1696  in  New  York  by  order  of  the 
royal  governor..  The  circumstance  is  thus  detailed  by  Governor  Fletcher  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  dated  May  30,  1696:  "A  ship 
belonging  to  this  place  from  Madera  happily  met  at  sea  that  vessel  which  had  your  Lord's  packet  for  Virginia,  &  brought  me  a  Gazett 
which  gave  me  an  account  of  that  horrid  conspiracy  against  His  Majesty's  Sacred  person.  I  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  here,  &  proclamation 
was  issued  for  thanksgiving  thro'out  the  province." — Documentary  History  of  New  York,  iv,  150. 


FIRST  PERIOD:  1639-1783,  11 

secure  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  in  progress  in  the  mother  country,  (a)  The  general  system  of 
censorship  was  established  in  England  by  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  dated  June  11,  1637, 
which  remained  in  force  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1643.    CensorsMp  of  the  press. 
It  was  against  this  act  that  Milton  wrote  his  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing.    The  act  expired  in  1679,  and  thereafter  any  person  might  print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a 
poem  without  the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  officer.    But  the  courts  continued  to  hold  that  this  liberty 
did  not  extend  to  gazettes,  and  that  by  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  not  authorized  by  the  crown  had  a 
right  to  publish  political  news.    This  view  of  the  common  law  was  accepted  without  dispute  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  Four  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  PuUicIc  Occurrances  it  was  spoken  of  in  the  general  court  as 
a  pamphlet  which  came  out  "contrary  to  law,  and  contained  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature",  (&)  and  it  thereupon 
strictly  forbade  "  anything  in  print  without  license  first  obtained  from  those  appointed  by  the  government  to  grant 
the  same".(c)   This  short-lived  pioneer  of  the  American  press  was  published  by  Benjamin  Harris  "at  the  London 
coftee-house",  and  was  printed  for  him  by  Eichard  Pierce  on  three  pages  of  a  folded  sheet,  one  page  being  blank, 
two  columns  to  a  page,  and  each  page  being  7  by  11  inches.    It  was  intended  to  appear  monthly,  and  the  journalistic 
notions  of  its  projector  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  prospectus : 

It  is  designed  that  the  Countrey  shall  be  furnished  onee  a  month  (or  if  any  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen,  oftener)  with  an  account  of 
such  considerable  things  as  have  arrived  unto  our  Notice.    In  order  hereunto,  the  Publisher  will  take  what  pains 

he  can  to  obtain  a  Faithful  Relation  of  all  such  things ;  and  will  particularly  make  himself  beholden  to  such  Persons        Prospectus     of     the 
in  Boston  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  for  their  own  use  the  diligent  Observers  of  such  matters.      That  which  is       "Fuilick  Occurrances." 
herein  proposed  is,  First,  That  Memorable  Occurrents  of  Divine  Providence  may  not  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  as 

they  too  often  are.  Secondly,  That  people  everywhere  may  better  understand  the  Circumstances  of  Publique  Affairs,  both  abroad  and  at 
home ;  which  may  not  only  direct  their  Thoughts  at  all  times,  but  at  some  times  also  to  assist  their  Business  and  Negoceations.  Thirdly, 
That  some  thing  may  be  done  toward  the  Curing,  or  at  least  the  Charming  of  that  Spirit  of  Lying,  which  prevails  among  us,  wherefore 
nothing  shall  be  entered,  but  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  true,  repairing  to  the  best  fountains  for  our  Information.  And  when  there 
appears  any  material  mistake  in  any  thing  that  is  collected,  it  shall  be  corrected  in  the  next.  Moreover,  the  Publisher  of  these  Occurrences 
is  willing  to  engage,  that  whereas,  there  are  many  False  Reports,  maliciously  made,  and  spread  among  us,  if  any  well  minded  person  will 

a  The  newspaper  ]5ress  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  in  England  until  the  expiration  of  the  law  which  subjected  the  press 
to  a  censorship.  May  3,  169,").  Within  a  fortnight  Harris  announced  that  the  Intelligence,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years 
before  by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days  later  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat 
from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the 
Postman.  These  first  English  newspapers  were  not  superior  typographically  to  their  humble  imit.ators  across  the  Atlantic,  and  hardly 
superior  in  a  literary  ijoint  of  view.  On  these  points  Lord  Macaulay  says  in  hia  Sistory  of  England :  "At  first  these  newspapers  were 
small  and  mean-looking.  Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  beau  the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were 
wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper,  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numbers  came 
out  in  a  week,  and  a  number  contained  little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is 
now  called  a  leading  article  seldom  .appeared,  except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by 
the  west  wind,  when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage-coach  had  been  stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no 
nonjnring  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables,  when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six, 
when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when,  consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  two  p.ages.  Yet  the  leading  articles, 
though  inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  m.atter,  are  by  no  means  contemptibly  written." 

6  Buckingham's  Beminiscences. 

e  In  1662  some  religious  pamphlets  were  published  by  the  colony,  which  the  general  court  or  some  of  the  ruling  clergy  judged  rather 
too  liberal  and  tending  to  open  the  doors  of  heresy,  and  regular  licensers  of  the  press  were  therefore  appointed  at  that  time.  The  ancient 
records  of  the  colony  show  that  Major  Daniel  Gookin  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  were  the  first  appointees  under  this  regulation. 
A  year  later,  May  27,  1663,  the  regulation  was  rescinded  and  the  general  court  "ordered  that  the  printing  presse  be  at  liberty,  as  formerly, 
until  this  court  shall  take  further  order,  and  the  late  order  is  hereby  repealed".  The  effect  of  this  repeal  seems  to  have  been  a  return  to 
the  publication  of  somewhat  free-spoken  pamphlets.  The  government  immediately  became  alarmed  again,  and  the  following  rigid  edict 
was  subsequently  passed : 

At  a  General  Court  calloA  by  order  from  the  Govemour,  Deputy  GoTernour,  and  other  magistrates,  held  at  Boston  19th  of  October,  1664.  For  the  preventing  of 
Irregalaryties  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  Country,  by  the  Printing  Presse,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  theeir  shall  no  Printing 
Presse  be  allowed  in  any  Towue  within  this  Jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambridge,  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  presume  to  print  any  Copie  but  by  the  allowance  first 
had  and  ohtayned  under  the  hands  of  such  as  this  court  shall  from  tjme  to  tjme  Impower;  the  President  of  the  CoUedge,  Mr.  John  Shearman,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchell 
and  Thomas  Shepheard,  or  any  two  of  them  to  survey  such  Copie  or  Coppiea  and  to  prohibit  or  allow  the  .^ame  according  to  this  order ;  and  in  case  of  non-observance 
of  this  order,  to  forfeit  the  Presse  to  the  Country  and  be  dis.abled  from  Vsing  any  such  profession  within  this  Jurisdiction  for  the  tjme  to  Come.  Provided  this  order 
shall  not  extend  to  the  obstruction  of  any  Coppies  which  this  Court  shall  Judge  meet©  to  order  to  he  publi.shed  in  Print. 

At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  that  "no  printing  should  be  allowed  in  any  town  within  its  jurisdiction  except  in  Cambridge", 
This  was  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a  press  at  Boston,  and  a  person  authorized  to  conduct  it. 

The  government  not  only  required  conformity  to  this  law,  but  oven  exercised  a  power  behind  and  above  it,  as  on  an  occasion  when 
the  licensers  had  permitted  the  republication  of  a  book  written  by  Thomas  i  Kempis,  entitled  Imitation  of  Christ,  etc.  This  treatise  was 
presented  to  the  court  in  the  session  of  1667  as  heretical,  and  immediately  the  following  order  was  passed:  "This  court  being  informed 
that  there  is  now  iu  the  presse  reprinting  a  book  that  imitates  of  Christ,  or  to  that  pui-pose,  written  by  Thomas  Kempis,  a  popish  minister, 
wherein  is  contained  some  things  that  are  lesse  safe  to  be  infused  amongst  the  people  of  this  place,  Doe  comend  to  the  licensers  of  the  presse 
the  more  full  revisale  thereof,  and  that  in  the  meane  tjme  there  be  no  further  progresse  in  that  work." 

Daniel  Fowle,  one  of  the  best  printers  and  the  best  known  men  in  New  England  in  that  time,  was  arrested  in  1754,  on  an  order  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  taken  before  that  body,  on  suspicion  of  having  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Monster  of  Ministers,  by 
Tom  Thumb,  jr.,  which  reflected  on  some  of  its  members. 
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be  at  the  pains  to  trace  any  such  false  Eeport,  so  far  as  to  find  out  antl  Convict  the  First  Eaiser  of  it,  he  will  in  this  Paper  (unless  just 
Advice  be  given  to  the  contrary)  expose  the  Name  of  such  person,  as  A  malicious  Raiser  of  a  False  Eeport.  It  is  supposed  that  none  will 
dislike  this  Proposal,  but  such  as  intend  to  be  guilty  of  so  villanous  a  Crime. 

Harris  is  spoken  of  by  Thomas  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  and  previous  to  and  after  his  journalistic  venture 
he  was  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  the  booksellers.  Two  years  after  the  suppression  of  his  PuUick  Ocourrances 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Phipps  "Printer  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council",  and  printed  the  acts 
and  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  1692  and  1694. 

There  was  nothing  significant  about  this  first  journalistic  venture,  except  the  manner  of  its  sudden  demise.  It 
was  an  enterprise  conceived  by  a  printer  lately  from  London,  and  modeled  after  the  sheets  which  were  at  that  time 
beginning  to  be  of  comparative  frequency  in  the  British  capital. 

The  second  American  journal  appeared  April  24,  1704;  it  was  printed  by  Bartholomew  Green,  (a)  and 
published  and  edited  by  John  Campbell,  then  postmaster  of  Boston.  It  was  called  the  "Boston  News-Letter, 
published  by  authority",  and  was  issued  every  Monday.    Its  beginning  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 

appearance  of  the  first  Scottish  gazette,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
Boston  News-Letter.      a  scrics  of  uews-lctters  (modeled  after  the  similar  letters  that  had  long  previously  been  sent 

regularly  from  London  into  the  provinces),  which  Campbell,  by  virtue  of  his  official  character 
as  postmaster,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  and  sending  to  th.e  governors  of  the  several  New  England 
provinces.    Nine  of  these  letters  have  been  preserved.  (&)     They  embody,  in  concise  form,  a  digest  of  the  most 

recent  news  received  from  across  the  water  and  the  events  in  Massachusetts  bay,  with  occasional 
Postmasters  as  editors,    political  or  oth«r  suggcstious ;  and  they  doubtless  conveyed  the  first  intelligence  of  these  events 

to  the  distant  points  whither  they  were  sent.  It  was  a  function  which  a  postmaster,  as  a  center 
of  intelligence,  naturally  assumed;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  for  a  long  period  after  John  Campbell  established 
his  Neios-Letter,  a  newspaper  was  regarded  as  a  natural  adjunct  of  a  post-offtce.  (c)  The  second  paper  in  the  colony 
was  established  in  1719  by  William  Brooker,  immediately  upon  his  appointment  to  succeed  Campbell  as  postmaster 
of  Boston,  and  was  called  the  Boston  Gazette.  Pour  postmasters  in  succession  conducted  the  Gazette,  and  the  post- 
office  m  ay  fairly  be  called  the  godfather  of  American  journalism.  (<Z)  .Beside  the  Neivs-Letter  and  the  Gazette,  established 
by  postmasters,  the  Boston  WeeTcly.Post  Boy  was  founded,  in  opposition  to  the  Gazette,  by  Ellis  Hushe,  immediately 
upon  his  being  appointed  postmaster  in  1734.  James  Parker,  postmaster  of  New  Haven,  established  the  Gazette 
in  1755,  and  Benjamin  Mecom,  postmaster,  published  the  same  journal  in  1764.  The  Providence  Gazette  was 
established  by  John  Carter,  who  had  been  postmaster  before  the  revolution.  James  Parker,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy  (1742),  was  comptroller  of  the  post-offlce,  and  was  subsequently  accused  by 
William  Weymau,  who  had  been  his  partner,  and  who  began  a  rival  Gazette  in  1759,  of  giving  orders  to  post-riders 
not  to  circulate  this  new  journal.  William  Hunter,  the  publisher  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  was  also  the  postmaster. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  in  which  he  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Atnerican  Weekly  Mercury 
Andrew  Bradford  was  postmaster  of  that  city;  and  the  oflace  was  indeed,  if  we  can  accept  Franklin's  statement, 
"  an  important  adjunct  of  the  newspaper.  As  he  held  the  post-ofSce,  it  was  imagined  that  he  had  better  opportunities 
for  obtaining  the  news,  and  his  paper  was  thought  a  better  distributor  of  advertisements  than  mine,  and  therefore 
had  many  more;  which  was  a  profitable  thing  for  him  and  a  disadvantage  to  me,  for  tho'  I  did  receive  and  send 
papers  by  the  post,  yet  the  public  opinion  was  otherwise ;  for  what  I  did  send  was  by  bribing  the  riders,  who  took 
them  privately,.  Bradford  being  unkind  enough  to  forbid  it,  which  occasioned  some  resentment  on  my  part;  and  I 
thought  so  meanly  of  the  practice  that  \\  hen  I  afterwards  came  into  the  position  I  took  care  never  to  imitate  it." 

a  Five  days  after  town  meeting  was  issued  in  Boston  tho  first  newspaper  published  in  North  America.  This  was  the  Boston 
News-Letter.  The  proprietor  and  publisher  was  John  Campbell.  He  was  postmaster  of  Boston,  and  this  office  gave  him  superior  facilities 
for  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper.    Nicholas  Boone  was  associated  as  publisher. — Samuel  G.  Drake's  History  of  Boston. 

The  first  newspaper  established  in  North  America  was  the  Boston  News-Letter,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Monday,  April 
24,  1704.  The  contents  of  the  News-Letter  during  the  whole  of  Campbell's  proprietorship  are  chiefly  extracts  from  the  London  papers. 
The  little  that  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  written  by  the  editor  is  clumsily  composed,  with  no  regard  to  punctuation  or  grammatical 
construction.    The  News-Letter  was  regularly  published  for  nearly  seventy-two  years. — Buckingham's  Beminiscences'Yol.  i. 

The  prospectus  of  the  News-Letter,  as  printed  in  the  first  issue,  was  as  follows ; 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  News-Letter  is  to  be  oontinned  weekly,  and  all  persons  who  have  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Farms,  Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares  or  Merchandise,  &o., 
to  he  Sold,  or  Let,  or  Servants  Eun-away,  or  Goods  Stole  or  Lost;  may  have  the  same  inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate,  from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillings,  and  not  to 
exceed :  who  may  agree  with  John  Campbd,  Postmaster  of  Boston. 

All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  have  said  News-Letter  every  week,  yearly,  upon  reasonable.terms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbel,  Postmaster,  for  the  same 

6  They  are  addressed  to  Governor  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  bearing  dates  from  April  to  October,  1703,  and  are  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  tho  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

c  Newspapers  were  at  first  carried  free  in  the  mails.  In  1758,  "by  reason  of  their  great  increase,"  they  were  charged  with  postage  at 
9rf.  a  year  for  50  miles  and  18c?.  for  100  miles. 

d  Postmasters  started  the  first  two  papers  in  Boston,  and  succeeding  postmasters  seemed  to  claim  a  right  to  such  publications,  or  at 
least  to  think  a  newspaper  was  an  appendage  to  their  office. — Thomas. 
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This  extract  from  the  autobiography  undoubtedly  tells  the  real  secret  of  the  great  teudency  of  postmasters  to 
become  the  editors  of  the  colonial  newspapers,  as  well  as  of  the  great  advantages  they  derived  from  the  office  in  the 
matter  of  distribution.- 

For  fifteen  years  Campbell's  News-Letter  continued  to  be  the  only  newspaper  printed  in  the  colonies.  He  met 
with  innumerable  difficulties  throughout  this  entire  period,  and  received  but  little  encouragement 
from  any  source.  The  population  of  Boston  was  8,000  when  the  first  number  of  the  News-Letter  ,  DifScuities  of  the  bos- 
appeared ;  and  in  August,  1719 — fifteen  years  later — Campbell  declared,  in  one  of  his  frequent 
appeals  through  his  paper  for  a  better  support,  that  he  "can  not  vend  three  hundred  at  an  impression,  tho'  some 
ignorantly  concludes  he  sells  upwards  of  a  thousand;  far  less  is  he  able  to  print  a  sheet  every  other  week,  without 
an  addition  of  four,  six  or  eight  shillings  a  year,  as  every  one  thinks  to  give  quarterly,  which  will  only  help  to  pay 
for  press  and  paper,  giving  his  labor  for  nothing.  *  *  *  ■  *  It  is  afforded  by  the  year,  or  by  the  piece  or  paper, 
including  the  difference  of  money,  far  cheaper  than  in  England,  where  they  sell  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  copies 
to  a  very  small  number  vended  here". 

Such  proportions  between  circulation  and  population  reveal  at  a  glance  the  inhospitable  field  in  which  this 
pioneer  labored.  Neither  the  times  nor  the  people  were  well  adapted  to  the  creation  of  a  new  want  of  this  character. 
The  settlers  had  lived  along  without  newspapers,  and  continued  to  so  live  after  the  latter  were  at  hand.  There  were 
few  stirring  events  going  on  in  their  own  midst  of  which  they  required  the  periodical  chronicle,  and  the  news  from 
England  and  Europe  interested  them  only  in  a  general  way,  and  therefore  they  were  content  to  know  it  by  word  of 
mouth,  at  second  or  third  hand,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  fall  to  their  lot  to  hear  it.  The  newspaper  was  of  no 
aid  to  them  in  their  respective  business,  and  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability  of  the  Neios-Letter  containing  any 
first  announcement  of  an  event  which  affected  the  value  of  their  properties,  or  even  worked  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
markets.  The  marvelous  development  of  the  later-day  journalism  is  due  not  more  to  the  increased  popular 
intelligence  or  the  greater  energy  and  enteri^rise  of  its  conductors  than  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  in  business  and 
in  business  methods  have  made  Our  whole  commercial  life  dependent  upon  the  information  which  is  conveyed  from 
continent  to  continent,  from  city  to  city,  from  interest  to  interest,  from  individual  to  individual,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press.  This  contrast  can  be  made  more  striking  by  glancing  at  the  contents  of  Campbell's  paper.  At 
one  time  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  found  himself  "thirteen  months  behind  in  giving  the  news  from  Europe". 
When  he  did  give  it,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  transcripts  from  the  London  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  British 
government,  which  never  contained  anything  the  publication  of  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government. 
Issue  after  issue  of  the  News-Letter  was  almost  wholly  filled  with  the  formal  proclamations,  the  verbose  addresses 
of  deputations,  and  other  like  official  matter,  which  then,  as  now,  was  very  dull  reading,  especially  when  "thirteen 
months  late".  There  were  rarely  advertisements  in  the  paper;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution  that  the 
newspaper  came  to  be  geUerally  recognized  as  the  most  natural  and  direct  method  of  business  communication  with 
the  public.  Campbell's  powers  of  composition  were  limited,  and  in  the  matter  of  home  or  colonial  news  he  generally 
confined  himself  to  the  record  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  and  an  occasional  brief  account  of  a  fire  or 
the  death  of  a  citizen.  The  dreary  monotony  of  the  files  of  the  News-Letter  [a)  during  the  entire  i^eriod  in  which  it 
was  the  only  American  journal  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  admitted  failure  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Mechanically,  it  was  more  creditable  to  America,  in  comparison  with  similar  work  then  done  in  England.  It 
was  printed  sometimes  on  a  half-sh&et  folio,  sometimes  on  a  full  sheet  of  post  paper  with  a  small-pica  type,  and 
occasionally  one  of  the  four  pages  would  be  left  blank.  There  were  a  number  of  weekly  papers  published  during 
the  last  census  year  in  the  United  States,  and  specimen  copies  of  which  are  contained  in  the  census  file,  which  in 
mechanical  apjjearance  and  in  the  quality  of  paper  used  compare  unfavorably  with  the  Boston  News-Letter. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COLOOTAL  PEESS. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Campbell  from  the  post-office,  in  1719,  he  met  with  his  first  opposition,  his  successor 
founding  the  Boston  Gazette.  The  serene  temper  displayed  in  the  journal  for  fifteen  years  was  for  the  first  time 
ruffled  by  this  opposition,  and  the  chagrin  of  the  editor  was  not  concealed  from  the  public.  The  Gazette  was  ow  ned 
and  conducted  by  five  persons,  all  of  them  successive  postmasters,  between  1719  and  1739,  when  it  was  merged  with 
the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  a  paper  that  had  been  established  in  1727.  A  day  later  than  the  first  issue  of  the 
Gazette,  the  third  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of  Boston,  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  the 
American  WeeMy  Mercury,  "Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  the  Bible,  in  the  Second  street,  and  John 
Capson,  in  the  High  street,  1719-'20."  Bradford  was  then  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  son  of  William 
Bradford,  who  established  the  first  colonial  printing  office  out  of  New  England. 

In  1721  the  fourth  paper  appeared  in  Boston,  its  first  issue  dated  August  7.    It  was  called  the  New  England 
Gourant,  and  was  established  by  James  Franklin,  who  had  recently  lost  the  work  of  printing  the  Neics-Letter  for 
Campbell.    The  father  and  many  friends  of  Franklin  are  said  to  have  been  inimical  to  his  project, 
"supposing  that  one  newspaper  was  enough  for  the  whole  continent,  and  apprehending  that    clxnlnt'''"''    ^"^'""'' 
another  must  occasion  absolute  ruin  to  the  printer."  (b)   Nevertheless  it  had  been  left  for  Franklin 

o  A  complete  file  of  the  Boston  News-Letter  for  the  seventy-two  years  of  its  existence  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 
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first  to  introduce  into  journalism  that  versatility  which  now  began  to  create  something  of  a  public  demand  for  this 
weekly  vehicle  of  intelligence.  He  began  by  denouncing  the  News-Letter  as  "a  dull  vehicle",  and  continued  by 
attacking  the  government  of  the  province  and  its  principal  agents,  the  clergy  and  private  individuals,  in  a 
free-handed  manner  entirely  out  of  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  controversy  with  the  clergy  grew 
out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  a  practice  which  the  Courant  opposed  by 
argument  and  by  ridicule.  The  Mathers— father  and  son— were  lampooned  with  a  virulence  seldom  seen  in  the 
press  of  the  present  day,  and  the  result  was  an  Address  to  the  Puhlick,  by  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
James  Frankiiu  and    ^^    j^-  j^  ^^   Courcmt  was  denounced  as  "a  wicked  libel",  and  the  wrath  of  God  was  called  down 

the  colonial  government.  „'  ,  ,    ,  j.    j       j.j.      i  j.-i. 

upon  the  head  of  its  editor.  This  controversy  was  followed  by  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
government,  which,  in  1722,  received  the  notice  of  the  general  council.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  subject,  which  found  as  follows  : 

The  tendency  of  said  paper  is  to  mock  religion  and  bring  it  into  contempt,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein  profusely  abused,  that 
the  reverend  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  injuriously  reflected  upon,  His  Majesty's  government  affronted,  and  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  province  disturbed,  by  said  Courant;  and  for  precaution  of  the  like  offense  for  the  future  the 
committee  humbly  propose  that  James  Franklin,  the  printer  and  publisher  thereof,  be  striiJtly  forbidden  by.  this  court  to  print  or  publish 
the  New  England  Couran  t,  or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  nature,  except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  secretary  of  this  province,  (a) 

The  next  issue  of  the  Gourant  appeared  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  and 
probably  until  the  suspension,  the  younger  brother  was  the  nominal  publisher,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
remained  with  the  paper  during  that  period.  The  device  was  sufficient  to  elude  the  supervision  of  the  government, 
and  the  Courant  continued,  with  hardly  less  freedom  than  before,  its  rough  and  frequent  criticisms  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  province.  But  the  effect  of  governmental  opposition  was  fatal  to  the  Courant.  The  contributors 
to  whom  it  had  been  indebted  gradually  dropped  away;  the  paper  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  and'finally  perished 
for  lack  of  support.  The  Philadelphia  Mercury,  at  the  time  the  only  newspaper  in  the  colonies  out  of  Boston, 
commented  with  just  severity  upon  the  re-establishmftnt  of  a  censorship  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  the  way  of 
liberty  the  publisher  of  that  paper  had  little  to  boast.  Not  a  year  before,  on  account  of  some  offensive  article,  he 
had  been  summoned  before  the  governor  and  council  and  compelled  to  make  a  humble  apology,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  an  intimation  "  that  he  must  not  presume  to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this  or  any  other 
of  His  Majesty's  colonies  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  secretary".  (6) 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Courant  received  and  published  communications  on  a  variety  of  topics 
from  a  number  of  persons,  the  friends  of  its  publisher.  Thus  it  set  a  fashion  that  soon  became  a  prevailing  one  in 
the  colonial  papers,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  larger  and  higher  field  for  journalism  than  that  which  Campbejl  had 
marked  out  in  the  News-Letter. 

When  Green  succeeded  Campbell  as  the  publisher  of  the  News-Letter,  in  1723,  he  announced  that  he  proposed 
to  extend  his  publication  to  the  "history  of  nature  among  us,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  and 
cokiSii^-oumaiism^''  "^  political  affairs,  and,  agreeable  to  this  design,  he  desires  all  ingenious  gentlemen,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  to  communicate  the  remarkable  things  they  observe ;  and  he  desires  them  to 
send  their  accounts  post  free,  and  nothing  but  what  they  assuredly  know ;  &  they  shall  be  very  gratefully  received 
&  ijublished.  So  that  this  paper  may  serve  for  the  philosophical  transactions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  for  a 
political  history ;  &  the  things  worthy  of  recording  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  may  not  sink  into 
eternal  oblivion,  as  they  have  done  in  all  the  past  ages  of  the  aboriginal  and  ancient  inhabitants".  Green  followed 
the  example  of  Franklin  in  this  respect. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  outside  communication  to  the  press,  which  soon  developed  into  its  most  prominent 
feature,  involving  the  contributions  of  public  men  to  the  discussion  of  the  current  political  questions,  and  for  several 
years  before  the  revolution  many  communications  from  able  writers  on  the  side  of  the  government  and  some  of  its 

first  officers,  under  various  signatures,  appeared  in  the  Boston  News-Letter. 
tofSM^r'af "''  ^^®^  Thomas  Fleet  took  possession  of  the  Boston  Weekly  Rehearsal,  in  1733,  he  blocked 

out  a  field  of  literary  usefulness  for  his  journal  in  the  following  ambitious  announcement: 

The  Gentleman  who  first  set  up  and  has  hitherto  been  interested  iu  this  Paper,  having  now  resigned  all  his  Right  and  Interest 
therein  into  the  hands  of  the  Subscriber,  the  Subscriber  thinks  himself  obliged  to  give  publick  Notice  thereof,  and  informs  all  such  as  have 
taken,  or  may  hereafter  take  it,  that  as  ho  has  settled  a  Correspondence  with  Gentlemen  in  London,  and  most  of  the  principal  Town& 
within  this  and  the  neighbouring  Govermnents,  and  is  favoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  many  intelligent  Persons  in  Boston,  he  doubts, 
not  but  he  shall  be  able  to  make  the  Behearaal  as  Useful  and  entertaining  as  any  of  the  Papers  now  published.  And  the  better  to  effect 
it,  requests  all  Gentlemen  in  Town  or  Country  who  may  be  possessed  of  anything  new  or  curious,  whether  in  the  Way  of  News  or  Speculation 
worthy  the  publick  View,  to  send  the  same  to  him,  and  it  will  be  gratefully  received  and  communicated  for  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Polite  and  inquisitive  Part  of  Mankind.    The  publisher  of  this  paper  declares  himself  of  no  Party,  and  invites  all  Gentlemen  of  Leisure 


a  In  Council,  July  5th,  1722.  Whereas  in  the  paper  called  the  New  England  Courant,  printed  Weekly  by  James  Franklin,  many 
passages  have  been  published  boldly  reflecting  on  His  Majesty's  Government  and  on  the  Administration  of  it  in  this  Province  the 
Ministry,  Churches  and  College ;  and  it  very  often  contains  Paragraphs  that  tend  to  fill  the  Readers'  minds  with  vanity  to  the  Dishonor  of 
God,  and  disservice  of  Good  Men. 

Resolved,  That  no  such  Weekly  Paper  be  hereafter  Printed  or  Published  without  the  same  be  first  perused  and  allowed  by  the- 
Secretary,  as  has  been  usual.  And  that  the  said  Franklin  give  security  before  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  Sum  of  lOOZ,  to  b& 
of  the  good  behaviour  to  the  Eud  of  the  next  Fall  Sessions  of  this  court.     Sent  down  for  Concurrence.     Read  and  Non-Concurred. 

i  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  ii,  .395,  first  series. 
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and  Capacity  inolined  on  either  Side,  to  write  anything  of  a  political  Nature,  that  tends  to  enlighten  and  serve  the  Pnblick,  to  communicate 
their  Prodnctions,  provided  they  are  not  overlong,  and  confiued  within  Modesty  and  Good  Manners;  for  all  possible  Care  will  be  taken  that 
Nothing  contrary  to  these  shall  ever  be  here  published.  And  whereas  the  publishing  of  Advertisements  in  the  Weekly  News  Papers  has 
been  found  of  great  Use  (especially  in  such  as  are  sent  thro'  all  the  Governments  as  this  is)  this  may  inform  all  Persons,  who  shall  have 
Occasion,  that  they  may  have  their  Advertisements  published  in  this  Paijer  upon  very  easy  Terms,  and  that  any  Customer  for  the  Paper 
shall  be  served  much  cheaper  than  others.  And  whereas  the  Price  of  this  Paper  was  set  up  at  Twenty  Shillings  per  Year,  and  so  paid  till 
this  time ;  the  present  Undertaker  being  willing  to  give  all  possible  Encouragement  to  his  Readers  has  now  reduced  it  to  Sixteen  Shillings ; 
and  offers  all  Gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  hold  a  Correspondence,  and  shall  frequently  favour  him  with  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the 
Embellishment  of  the  Paper,  to  supply  them  with  one  constantly  free  from  Charge.  And  considering  it  is  impossible  for  half  a  Sheet 
of  Paper  to  contain  all  the  Remarkable  News  that  may  happen  to  be  brought  in  upon  the  Arrival  of  Ships  from  England  or  other  extraordinary 
Occurrences,  the  Publisher  therefore  proposes  in  all  such  Cases,  to  Print  a  Sheet  of  what  he  judges  most  Material,  and  shall  continue  to  send 
the  Paper  to  all  such  as  have  hitherto  taken  it,  until  he  is  advised  to  the  contrary  by  those  determined  to  drop  it,  which  he  hopes  will  not 
be  many. 

The  New  England  Journal,  1727,  was  furnished  with  miscellaneous  essays  on  moral  rather  than  political  topics 
by  literary  gentlemen.    Governor  Burnet  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  series  which  appeared  in  its  third  year. 

The  Boston  Independent  Advertiser,  1748,  was  supplied  with  well- written  essays,  chiefly  political.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  associated  themselves  for  this  purpose,  among  them  Governor  Samuel  Adams.  They  were  all  whigs,  who 
advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  government.  Indeed,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Advertiser  came 
ultimately  to  be  political  discussion,  as  the  means  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  province  to  maintain  their  rights. 
The  address  of  the  proprietors  to  the  public  is  as  good  a  declaration  of  the  widest  scope  of  colonial  journalism  as 
can  be  found.    It  reads : 

As  our  present  political  state  affords  Matter  for  a  variety  of  Thoughts,  of  peculiar  Importance  to  the  good  People  of  New  England, 
we  purpose  to  insert  every  thing  of  that  Nature  that  may  be  pertinently  and  decently  wrote.  For  ourselves,  we  declare  we  are  of  no  party, 
neither  shall  we  promote  the  narrow  and  private  Designs  of  any  such.  We  are  ourselves  free,  and  our  Paper  shall  be  free — free  as  the 
Constitution  we  enjoy — free  to  Truth,  good  Manners,  and  good  Sense,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  all  licentious  Reflections,  Insolence 
and  Abuse.  Whatsoever  may  be  adapted  to  State  and  Defend  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Mankind,  to  advance  useful  Knowledge  and  the 
Cause  of  Virtue,  to  improve  the  Trade,  the  Manufactures,  and  Husbandry  of  the  Country,  whatever  may  tend  to  inspire  this  People  with  a 
just  and  proper  Sense  of  their  own  Condition,  to  point  out  to  them  their  true  Interests,  and  rouse  them  to  pursue  it,  as  also  any  Piece  of 
Wit  and  Humor,  shall  at  all  Times  find  (free  of  Charge)  a  most  welcome  reception.  And  altho'  we  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  the 
casual  Benevolence  of  the  Publick  to  supply  this  Paper,  yet  we  will  thankfully  receive  every  Thing  from  every  quarter  conducing  to  the 
Good  of  the  Publick  and  our  general  Design. 

The  Massachusetts  Spy,  1771,  was  filled  with  essays  in  the  whig  interest,  and  in  1775  it  began  to  publish 
Eobertson's  History  of  America,  completing  the  whole  in  about  a  year.  This  was  followed  by  a  history  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

The  custom  of  forming  a  club  to  write  political  and  literary  articles  for  newspapers  was  quite  common  in  colonial 
days.     Beside  the  Hell-fire  Club,  which  contributed  to  Franklin's  New  England  Gourant,  a  similar  club  of  gentlemen 
in  Boston  wro]^  for  the  WeeMy.Behearsal,  fouiided  by  James  Draper  in  1721,  evidently  at  the 
suggestion  of  its  members.    At  the  head  of  this  club  was  Jeremiah  Gridley,  afterward  attorney-       Journalistic  ciubs. 
general  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  and  a  member  of  the  general  court,  who  was  the  real 
editor  of  the  paper.    The  receipts  of  the  Rehearsal  never  amounted  to  more  than  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publication.     Of  the  Connecticut  Oourant  (1764)  Mr.  Scudder  says  that,  "with  the  exception  of  a  scanty  abstract 
of  news,  the  paper  may  be  said  to  have  been  edited  by  its  subscribers — a  policy  which  made  such  papers  very 
good  reflexions  of  the  feeling  of  the  community. "  (a) 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  which  was  the  leading  and  most  influential  organ  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Massachusetts,  were  Samuel  Adams,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Dexter,  Oxbridge  Thatcher,  and  Samuel  Cooper.    Charles 
Carroll  was  one  of  the  writers  for  the  MaryUnd  Gazette,  1765,  the  year  of  the  stamp  act,  and  in      /""**"^^  development 

^  T  1  *J  ■*-  '  of  the  colonial  press. 

that  paper,  through  his  influence,  first  appeared  the  famous  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  declaring  the  exclusive  right  of  the  general  assembly  of  that  state  to  lay  taxes  and 
impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof.    These  resolutions  were  subsequently  published  in  Franklin's  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  in  the  Newport  Mercury,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  as  a  traitorous  publication,  in  three  Charleston 
papers,  and  in  the  Boston  Gazette. 

Thus  the  colonists  learned  the  divers  uses  to  which  the  newspaper  press  might  be  put,  and  early  made  it  a 
medium  for  the  discussion  of  the  public  questions  and  the  dissemination  of  the  political  opinions  which  were  so 
speedily  to  become  controlling  in  the  colonies,  (b) 

a  Life  of  Noah  IVebatei-,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

b  Nearly  all  of  these  newspapers  were  issued  once  each  week.  Many  of  them  were  on  diminutive  sheets,  and  for  a  long  time  all  of 
them  clung  to  the  prudent  plan  of  publishing  only  news  and  advertisements,  abstaining  entirely  from  the  audacity  of  an  editorial  opinion, 
or  disguising  that  dangerous  luxury  under  pretended  letters  from  correspondents.  News  from  Europe,  when  it  was  to  he  had,  and 
especially  news  from  England,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  these  little  papers,  but,  necessarily  for  each  one,  the  affairs  of  its  own  colony, 
and  next  the  affairs  of  the  other  colonies,  furnished  the  principal  items  of  interest.  Thus  it  was  that  eai;ly  American  journalism,  even 
though  feeble,  sluggish,  and  timid,  began  to  lift  the  people  of  each  colony  to  a  plane  somewhat  higher  than  its  own  boundaries,  arid  to 
enable  them  by  looking  abroad  this  way  and  that  upon  the  proceedings  of  other  people  in  this  country,  and  upon  other  interests  as 
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THE  OOLOKIAL  PRESS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  number  of  newspapers  did  not  increase  rapidly.    We  have  seen  that  Pennsylvania  had  her 

first  newspaper  in  1719— the  American  WeeMy  Mercury,  by  Andrew  Bradford,  worthy  scion  of  the 

Slow  growth  of  the    foyQ,jer  of  the  printing  press  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.    The  Mercury  was  published 

clnief   *"'    ''™'''^    by  Andrew  Bradford,  with  a  temporary  association  with  William  Bradford  in  1739,  until  his 

death,  in  1742,  after  which  it  continued  to  be  published  "by  the  widow  Bradford"  until  its 

suspension,  in  or  about  1746.    This  paper  was  creditably  printed  and  conducted,  alike  under  Bradford  and  his  widow. 

It  announced  its  general  object  to  be  "the  encouragement  of  trade",  and  local  news,  obituary  notices,  and  the  like, 

had  but  smaU  attention  in  its  columns.    Foreign  news,  commercial  statistics,  custom-house  entries,  including  those 

of  all  the  considerable  ports  along  the  coast,  occupied  regularly  allotted  space,  and  there  were  occasional  literary 

communications  and  extracts  from  English  classics.     In  the  meanwhile,  December  24,  1728,  Samuel  Keimer  had 

established  in  Philadelphia  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  co-     g-^^g^fg  ^^jier  which  pretcntious  title  it  was  carried  on  to  No.  40,  nine  months,  never  with  more 

lonial  press.  '  *■  ^  .  -»         ,  •  -rr-    -  i-3xj. 

than  one  hundred  subscribers,  [a)  when,  for  a  trifling  co.nsideri^tion,  Keimer  was  glad  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  more  active  energy  and  sagacity  of  his  former  apprentice,  Benjamin'  Franklin.  Explaining  his 
immediate  success,  Franklin  said:  "Our  first  papers  made  quite  a  different  appearance  from  any  before  in  the 
province— a  better  type  and  better  printed— but  some  remarks  of  my  writing  on  the  dispute  then  going  on  between 
Governor  Burnet  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  struck  the  principal  people,  occasioned  the  paper  and  the 
manager  of  it  to  be  much  talked  of,  and  in  a  few  weeks  brought  them  all  to  be  our  subscribers."  For  a  short  time 
Franklin  published  the  Gazette  twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  on  a  whole  or  a  half 
Benjamin    Franklin's    gj^^^^  ^^     ^^    ^^  occasiou  Seemed  to  require;  but  the  semi-weekly  was  of  short  duration, 

Gazette.  r      ;  ^  '  ,        .  i  hit. 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  as  the  journal  was  now  called,  became 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  most  valuable  newspaper  property  in  the  colonies,  circulating  extensively  for  those 
times  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  colonies,  and  compelled  several  times  to  enlarge  "by  reason  of  a  great 
increase  of  advertisements".  When  Franklin  practically  retired  from  the  management  of  the  Gazette,  m  1766,  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  his  pubhc  duties,  he  received  from  his  former  partner,  David  Hall,  the  sum  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  currency,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  newspaper  and  a  lucrative  printing 
business  attached  thereto.  The  Gazette  did  good  service  for  the  revolutionary  cause  until  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  compelled  its  suspension  until  after  the  evacuation.  It  survived,  with  another  brief 
suspension  in  1815,  until  1824.  The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  founded  by  William  Bradford, 
third,  December  2,  1742,  divided  the  field  with  the  Gazette  until  the  British  occupation,  and,  like  it,  was  afterward 
revived.  The  Journal  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  as  a  semi-weekly  about  1788,  and  when  it  was  discontinued, 
in  1797,  it  was  to  make  room  for  the  Daily  American,  a  dailj^  newspaper. 

As  the  period  of  the  revolution  approached  newspapers  multiplied  iu  Philadelphia  as  they  did  in  Boston ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Philadelphia,  from  the  first  establishment  of  newspapers  there,  gave  them  a  better 
support,  both  by  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  than  was  received  by  the  Boston  colonial  press.  The  Pennsylvania 
PacTcet,  or  the  General  Advertiser,  was  founded  in  1771,  and  when  it  returned  from  Lancaster,  after  the  British 
evacuation,  in  1778,  it  was  published  three  tiraes  a  week,  becoming  a  daily  paper  in  1784,  being  known  after  1786 
as  Glaypoole^s  American  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  first  daily  journal  established  in  the  United  States.     The  High 

Dutch  Pennsylvania  Journal,  a  weekly  German  newspaper,  was  founded  by  Joseph  Oiellius  as 
German  colonial  press,     early  as  1743,  and  the  Zeitung,  a  second  German  paper,  was  founded  by  Godhart  Armbruster, 

the  German  copperplate  printer,  about  1748.  For  a  considerable  i)eriod  i>revious  to  the 
revolution  there  were  two  German  and  two  English  newspapers  regularly  published  in  Philadelphia. 

THE  COLONIAL  PEESS  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

New  York,  after  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  was  the  colony  in  which  the  newspaper  met  with  the 

greatest  success.    The  venerable  William  Bradford,  then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  began  the  first  newspaper 

there,  the  New  York  Gazette,  October  16,  1725.  (&)    It  was  printed  weekly  on  a  foolscap  sheet. 

New    York    colonial    He  had   bccu  tempted  to  New  York   by  Governor  Fletcher  iu   1693,   disgusted   with  the 

^^^^^'  I  controversies  which  his  printing  press  forced   upon  him  with  the  dominant  authorities  of 


precious  as  their  own,  to  correct  the  pettiness  and  the  selfishness  of  mere  localisxa  iu  thotight.  Colonial  journalism  ^ivas  a  necessary  and  a 
great  factor  iu  the  slow  process  of  colonial  union. 

Beside  this,  our  colonial  journalism  soon  became,  in  itself,  a  really  important  literary  force.  It  could  not  remain  forever  a  mere 
disseminator  of  public  gossip  or  a  placard  for  the  display  advertisements.  The  instinct  of  critical  and  brave  debate  was  strong  even 
among  those  puny  editors,  and  it  kept  struggling  for  expression.  Moreover,  each  editor  was  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  friends,  with  active 
brains  and  a  propensity  to  utterance;  and  these  constitute!  a  sori,  of  unpaid  staif  of  editorial  contributors,  who,  in  various  forms— letters, 
essays,  anecdotes,  epigrams,  poems,  lampoons— helped  to  give  vivacity  aud  even  literary-value  to  the  paper.— Moses  Coit  Tyler,  iu  History 
of  American  Literature,  vol.  ii,  304. 

a  Thomas'  Siatorij  of  Printing. 

V  On  May  20,  1863,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  celebrated,  with  appropriate  commemorative  exercises,  the  two-hundredth 
birthday  of  "Mr.  William  Bradford,  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  the  middle  colonies  of  British  America",  on  which  occasion  a 
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Penusylvania.    He  became  printer  to  the  goverDinent  of  ^STew  York,  and  his  newspaper  steadily  supported  the 
latter  through  a  period  of  exciting  and  bitter  controversy.    November  5,  1733,  (o)  .the  second  newspaper,  John 
Peter    Zenger's  New  York    WeeMy  Journal,  began    publication,   avowedly  for   the  purpose  of  opposing   the 
administration  of  Governor  Cosby,  in  the  interests  of  the  popular  party  led  by  Eip  Van  Dam.    Zenger's  journal 
may  be  called  the  prototype  of  the  American  political  journal  of  to-day.    Its  editor,  while  somewhat  illiterate,  was 
an  excellent  printer,  and  was  bold  and  bright.    The  columns  of  his  paper  were  filled  with  sharp  criticism,  gibes, 
poetical  fusilades,  and  the  like,  largely  the  contributions  of  prominent  opponents  of  the  government,  which  so 
annoyed  the  administration  that  Zenger  was  finally  arrested  on  an  information  for  libel,  and 
his  subsequent  acquittal  taught  the  authorities  of  the  colony  that  the  time  had  passed  in  which      zenger'e  Joumai. 
the  government  could  exercise  unresisted  surveillance  over  the  American  press.    The  Journal 
continued  to  be  published  by  Zenger  until  his  death,  in  1746,  and  afterward  by  his  widow  and  son  until  1752, 
when  it  was  discontinued.    Its  title  was  revived  again  in  1766  by  John  Holt  with  new  types  and  a  new  printiiog 
apparatus,  and  the  paper  soon  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

The  New  York  Gazette  and   WeeMy  Post  Boy  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  established  by  James  Parker  in 
1742,  about  the  time  that  Bradford  discontinued  his  Gazette,  and  it  was  practically  a  continuation  of  Bradford's 
journal,  and  probably  held  most  of  its  subscribers.    In  1760  Parker  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Holt. 
Afterward  Holt  published  the  paper  alone  for  some  time,  but  relinquished  it  again  to  Parker 
in  1766,  when  he  started  his  Journal,  taking  most  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Gazette  and  Post    „^Ti'^^'^  Gazette  and 

.„  ;  D  Post  Boy. 

Boy  to  the  new  paper.  Parker  died  in  1770,  and  the  Gazette  survived  him  but  two  years.  In 
the  meanwhile  Holt's  Journal  maintained  its  ground  as  an  earnest  and  fearless  advocate  of  the  popular  cause 
until  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city,  in  1776,  and  its  columns  had  many  able  contributors  beside  the  editor. 
After  the  occupation  the  Journal  had  a  migratory  experience,  being  driven  from  Esopus  to  Poughkeepsie,  whence 
it  returned  to  New  York  in  1783.  There,  under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Gazette,  or  The  New  Yorlc  Journal 
Revived,  it  became  a  semi-weekly.  Holt  died  in  1784.  Thomas  Greenleaf,  who  purchased  the  establishment  of  the 
widow,  made  it  the  basis  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  published  in  New  York.  This  appeared  in  1787,  and  was  called 
The  Argus,  or  Greenleaf  s  New  Daily  Advertiser. 

most  scholarly  and  entertaining  address  was  delivered  hy  Jolin  William  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — ^himself  a 
descendant  of  Bradford — in  -whicli  was  presented  the  most  complete  record  of  the  -n-ork,  the  history,  and  the  personal  character  of  William 
Bradford  that  has  yet  been  written  or  is  likely  to  be  written.  The  following  are  among  the  most  striking  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
address : 

"The  figure  of  this  enterprising  youth,  as  he  labored  at  his  press  in  these  early  days,  deserves,  I  think,  to  make  a  feature  on  the 
canvas  which  shall  perpetuate  the  history  of  American  civilization.  In  all  other  countries  the  typographic  art  has  been  cultivated 
beside  the  supporting  walls  of  palaces,  within  the  protecting  close  of  religious  houses,  or  under  the  fructifying  air  of  patronage  and 
wealth.  Princes  have  been  its  nursing  fathers  and  queens  its  nursing  mothers,  aud  nobles  and  bishops  and  scholars  have  watched  its  early 
progress.  Westminster,  the  venerated  abbey  in  which  for  ages  England  has  crowned  her  sovereigns,  and  which  she  consecrates  as  the 
abode  of  her  most  honored  dead,  counts  even  as  one  of  her  distinctions  that  Caxton  reared  his  press  within  her  precincts.  France, 
celebrating  the  munificence  of  the  Eleventh  Louis,  displays,  in  all  the  richness  of  her  art  and  in  the  costliest  products  of  her  Sevres  skill 
and  taste,  upon  the  windows  of  her  Louvre  the  monarch  who  sat  beside  her  press  and  fostered  witli  his  care  its  flickering  light. 

"Where  rank  and  wealth  and  learning  have  not  been  its  cheerful  supporters  the  press  has  languished  or  has  had  to  wait  for  happier 
times.  Even  in  Massachusetts  no  book  nor  paper  was  issued  for  eighteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  that  province.  Virginia  and 
Maryland  forbade  the  art  entirely.  William  Bradford,  establishing  his  press  in  these  middle  states,  presents  an  exception  to  all  ordinary 
history.  He  has  crossed  an  ocean  and  is  a  thousand  leagues  away  from  the  genial  influences  of  education  and  taste.  He  has  no  '  .assistance 
of  the  learned'  nor  any  'patronage  of  the  great'.  No  'academic  bowers'  lead  the  way  to  his  humble  roof  nor  bring  scholars  to  watch  his 
daily  progress.  No  strains,  pealing  through  long-drawn  aisles  aud  swelling  the  note  of  praise,  refreshed  his  spirits,  as  they  often  must 
have  Caxton's,  as  he  grew  weary  with  his  lengthened  toil.  The  arches  above  Mm  are  of  the  interlacing  forests,  and  amidst  the  primeval 
oaks  the  curious  and  wondering  Indian  watches  him  in  the  solitary  practice  of  his  '  mystery  '.  He  is  printing  the  wisdom  of  Francis 
Bacou — his  essays,  'Of  Studies,'  'Of  Counsel,'  'Of  Goodnesse  and  Goodnesse  of  Nature,'  'Of  Judicature,'  'Of  Honour  and  Reputation,'  'Of 
Ceremonies  aud  Respects.'  His  Sacred  Meditations,  '  Of  the  Moderation  of  Cares,'  '  Of  Earthly  Hopes,'  '  Of  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures,' 
for  the  rough  trader,  whose  soul  is  absorbed  in  schemes  of  gain,  or  for  the  poorer  colonist,  anxious  only  to  build  himself  a  shelter  from  the 
storm  or  to  provide  for  the  day  that  is  passing  over  his  head.  His  patrons  are  the  ignorant  Finlander  and  Swede  and  Hollander,  whom 
Penn  is  bringing  to  his  colony.  To  use  his  own  simjile  but  expressive  words,  he  has  '  laid  out  the  greatest  part  of  that  small  stock  he  had 
ou  materials  for  printing  (which  are  very  chargeable),  and  coming  here  found  little  encouragement,  which  made  him  think  of  going  back'. 
Unaided  he  rears  hia  humble  press.  With  his  own  hand  he  sets  the  type.  He  imposes  himself  the  form ;  corrects  by  his  own  care  the 
pages ;  locks  them  in  the  chase ;  adjusts  the  register ;  and  then,  applying  the  full  vigor  of  his  arm  aud  turning  back  the  crank,  lifts  up  the 
printed  sheet.  Behold!  (exhibiting  to  the  whole  audience  the  open  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays)  the  genius  of  Lord  Verulaui  shines 
ui)on  a  new  world !  At  such  a  moment  how  joyous  must  have  beeu  the  emotions  of  such  a  man  !  Measuring  them  by  the  means  of  their 
nccoijiplishment,  in  what  other  land  can  the  art  conservative  of  all  the  arts  boast  so  noble  a  result  ? 

"  This  issue  of  Bradford's  press  appeared  in  1688,  seveuteen  years  before  Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom,  thirty-nine  years  befoio  he 
established  anywhere  the  printing  i)ress.  The  name  of  Franklin  is  widely  revered.  But  tlie  printers'  calling  received  no  additiriu  to  its 
dignity  when  the  candle-end-saving  genius  of  Poor  Richard  usurped  the  honors  which  in  an  earlier  day  had  been  paid  to  the  author  of  the 
Iii.slanra1i,in." 

a  "Munday,  Oct.  5,  1733,''  was  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal,  but  it  appears  that  a  mistake  of  a  month  was  made. — 
Hnilson's  Hislory  of  Journalism. 

2  PK 
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A  number  of  other  journals,  most  of  them  shortlived,  appeared  in  N"ew  York  previous  to  the  revolution.    The 
most  important  were  the  New  York  Weekly  Mercury,  by  Hugh  Gaine,  "  printer,  bookseller,  and  stationer,"  founded 
in  1752,  and  Eivington's  New  York  Gazetteer,  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  ffudson's  Biver,  and 
Game's  Weekly  Mer-    Qy^gi^gg  Weekly  Advertiser,  founded  in  1773.    Gaine's  paper  was  one  of  the  best  in  aU  the  colonies 
"'^'  in  its  collection  of  intelligence,  and  it  gained  a  comparatively  extensive  circulation  in  the 

city  and  surrounding  settlements.  But  its  publisher,  like  other  publishers  of  the  time,  was  ready  to  be  upon  either 
side  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  if  he  could  be  sure  it  was  to  be  the  successful  oncj  but  this  was  not  the  way  to 
journalistic  success  at  that  time.  He  printed  his  paper  for  some  time  in  New  Jersey  after  the  British  occupation, 
but  soon  returned,  and,  like  Eivington,  continued  the  publication  of  his  paper  under  the  protection  of  the  king's 
army.  With  the  close  of  the  war  it  naturally  suspended,  after  an  existence  of  thirty-one  years.  Eivington's  Gazetteer 
was  printed  upon  a  large  medium  sheet,  folio,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  typographic  art  that  appeared 
in 'the  colonies  before  the  revolution.  His  sympathies  were  warmly  with  the  royalists,  and  his  circulation  was 
confined  to  the  tory  element  of  the  people.    The  end  of  the  war  was  the  end  of  the  Gazetteer. 

THE  COLONIAL  PEESS  ELSEWHEEE. 
Before  the  revolution  there  were  thirteen  papers  of  all  kinds  started  in  New  York  colony,  all  but  one  in 
the  city,  and  of  these  four  only  were  in  existence  at  its  outbreak.    Of  these  four,  all  save  the  Journal  were  in  the 
interests  of  the  tory  or  royal  party,  and  alone  survived  the  event. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  early  press  of  the  other  colonies  with  any  detail.    The  great  bulk  of  the 

newspapers  was  located  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  their  experience  elsewhere  was  even 

more  precarious  than  we  have  seen  it  to  have  been  in  these  three  colonies.    Maryland  was  the 

Maryland coioniaipress.    fourth  colony  in  which  a  newspaper  was  established,  the  Maryland  Gazette,  at  Annapolis,  being 

commenced  by  William  Parks,  probably  in  the  year  1727,  and  continued  irregularly  until  1736.  . 
Nine  years  later,  1745,  another  Gazette  appeared,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  suspension  in  1765  on  account 
of  the  stamp  act,  was  regularly  published  through  the  revolution,  and  is  still  in  existence  as  a  weekly  journal,  there 
being  but  one  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States  which  is  of  prior  origin.  The  third  Maryland  newspaper,  the 
Maryland  Journal,  appeared  in  Baltimore  in  1773,  and  these  three  constituted  the  entire  ante-revolutionary  press 
of  the  state. 

South  Carolina  and  Ehode  Island  followed  Maryland  in  1731.    The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  of  that  date, 

in  Charleston,  survived  but  a  few  months,  but  another,  started  in  1734,  continued  to  the  revolutionary  war,  after 

which  it  was  revived.     Still  two  other  Gazettes  were  started  in  the  colony,  one  in  1758,  which 

South  Carolina.        Suspended  in  1780,  its  publisher,  Eobert  Wells,  being  a  royalist ;  and  the  other  in  1765,  born 

into  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  and  published  regularly, 

without  stamps,  after  the  date  upon  which  the  act  was  to  have  taken  effect  until  1775. 

The  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  that  colony,  continued  but  seven  months  in  1732-'33,  and  was 

the  paper  established  by  James  Franklin  after  the  suspension  of  the  Courant  and  his  removal  from  Massachusetts. 

,     ,  The  Newport  Mercury,  established  in  1758,  was  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  has  been  continuously 
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press.  published  up  to  the  date  of  this  report.    The  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  1762,  was 

interrupted  by  the  stamp  act,  but  with  that  exception  was  a  successful  undertaking,  and  did 
zealous  work  for  the  cause  of  independence. 

Virginia's  first  newspaper  apijeared  at  Williamsburg  in  1736.    As  an  evidence,  that  the  influence  of  the 

colonial  press  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  there  were  but  two  newspapers  published  in  all 

NSh%°aroiinl^Td    ^'^'gi^i*  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  one  of  them  surviving  only  until  1750, 

Connecticut.  and  the  other  not  born  until  1766.     North  Carolina  and  Connecticut  welcomed  their  first 

newspapers  in  the  same  year  (1755),  more  than  half  a  century  after  Campbell's  venture  with 

the  News-Letter. 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  at  New  Berne,  lived  six  years,  was  discontinued,  and  established  again  in  1768,  and, 
with  the  Cape  Fear  Merctiry,  was  still  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  Connecticut  Gazette  appeared 
in  New  Haven  in  1755,  and  lived  until  1767. 

New  Hampshire's  first  newspaper,  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Portsmouth,  appeared  in  1756,  and  Georgia 
followed  in  1763  with  the  Georgia  Gazette  at  Savannah.  The  Gazette  was  the  only  newspaper  attempted  in  Georgia 
previous  to  the  revolution,  and,  like  many  of  its  contemporaries,  was  compelled  temporarily  to 
Gcw^ia.  •"*"'^*'"'®  """^  suspend  when  the  stamp  act  was  passed.  New  Jersey  had  no  newspaper  until  December  3,1777, 
when  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  was  established;  and  the  territory  which  afterward  became  the 
state  of  Vermont  had  its  first  newspaper,  the  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain  Post  Boy,  in  1781,  at  Westminster,  (a.) 
The  first  and  only  pre-revolutionary  newspaper  in  Delaware,  the  Wilmington  Courant,  established  in  1762,  lived 
but  six  months. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1765  there  had  been  established  in  the  American  colonies  forty -three  papers  of 


a  The  Vermontera  were  dependent  upon  the  cohimns  of  the  Hartford  Courant  to  carry  on  their  public  controversy  with  the  citizeus  and 
authorities  of  New  York  hefore  and  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  respecting  their  title  to  the  present  territory  of  Vermont.— Munsell. 
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which  either  the  record  or  the  visible  evidence  remains.  Of  these,  one  was  in  Georgia,  four  in  South  Carolina,  two 
in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  five  in  Pennsylvania,  eight  in  New  York,  four  in  Connecticut, 
three  in  Ehode  Island,  two  in  New  Hampshire,  and  eleven  in  Massachusetts,  (a)  In  the  ten  years  just  previous  to 
the  Eevolution  the  number  multiplied  faster  than  in  any  previous  epoch  of  like  length,  but  still  not  so  fast  as  one, 
looking  back  from  this  point,  would  naturally  expect. 

During  the  seventy-one  years  embraced  between  1704,  the  year  of  Campbell's  venture,  and  1775,  seventy-eight 
different  newspapers  were  printed  in  the  British-American  colonies.    Of  this  number  thirty-nine  were  discontinued, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  and  but  thirty -nine  were  actually  in  process  of  publication 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.    These  figures,  which  are  supplied  by  Thomas,  furnish  the    vions  to  therevotatLn!^ 
only  correct  basis  upon  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
the  colonies,  and  of  its  share  in  producing  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  thirty-nine  newspapers,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  published 
weekly,  and  none  oftener,  was  a- very  small  allowance  for  the  three  millions  of  people  existing  in  the  colonies  in  1775. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  abundance  of  testimony,  that  none  of  these  papers  had  a  circulation  that  would  now  be 
regarded  as  even  respectable  in  point  of  size.    Its  average  was  even  smaller,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
average  circulation  of  the  far  western  newspaper  of  to-day,  which  encounters  a  rival  at  nearly 
every  village.    We  have  already  quoted  Campbell's  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  printed  but  three    newspapers. 
hundred  copies  of  the  News-Letter  per  week  during  the  years  in  which  he  had  the  field  absolutely 
to  himself.    The  News-Letter  existed  seventy-two  years,  its  plucky  proprietors  carrying  it  through  the  gathering 
storm  of  the  revolution  with  tory  principles.    It  was  the  only  journal  printed  in  Boston  during  the  siege,  and  it 
only  surrendered  when  the  British  evacuated  the  city.    But,  notwithstanding  their  pertinacity,  its  proprietors  never 
made  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  a  thousand  copies  of  a  single  issue  were  printed  during  the  entire 
seventy-two  years.    Franklin's  Courant  was  frozen  out,  after  a  hard  and  brilliant  struggle  of  seven  years,  by  want 
of  sufficient  support. 

From  1747  to  1759  there  were  but  two  weekly  papers,  Parker's  Gazette  and  Gaine's  Mercury,  printed  in  New 
York  city.    Eivington,  of  the  New  York  Gazetteer,  informed  his  readers  in  1773  that  each  impression  of  his  WeeMy 
Gazetteer  amounted  to  3,600  copies.    A  census  of  New  York  was  taken  in  the  same  year,  which 
showed  its  population  to  be  21,876  people.    It  is  probable  that  Eivington  was  guilty  of  the  more  srew  xork. 

modern  device  of  exaggerating  his  circulation. 

November  1, 1780,  Thomas,  in  his  Worcester  Massachusetts  Spy,  issued  an  appeal  for  more 

,     .         ,  .   ,    ,  .  -,  Maseachusetis  Spy. 

generous  support,  m  which  he  said: 

For  twelve  months  past  the  numher  of  customers  lor  this  paper  has  been  so  small  as  to  he  hy  no  means  adequate  to  its  support, 
hy  which  means  the  printer  has  absolutely  sunk  money  by  its  publication.  Books,  schools,  and  newspapers  are  become  too  much  neglected, 
and  of  consequence  the  rising  generation  will  be  great  sufferers  thereby  if  these  necessary  things,  which  tend  to  learning,  are  not  more 
encouraged. 

It  further  appears  from  this  notice  (b)  that  the  subscribers  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  their  subscriptions  in 
the  winter  time,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  accept  a  proposal  to  remove  his  establishment  to  another  town  if  more 
subscribers,  who  would  continue  through  the  winter  months,  were  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Thomas  puts  the  average  circulation  of  the  four  newspapers  which  were  printed  in  Massachusetts  (all  in 
Boston)  in  1754  at  600  from  each  press.  The  total  list  of  subscribers  to  his  Massachusetts  Spy  in  1771,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  conversion  from  a  semi- weekly  to  a  weekly  paper,  upon  his  own  authority,  was  less  than  200,  although 
it  increased  rapidly  from  that  time,  until  in  two  j^ears  "its  subscription  list  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  paper 
in  New  England".  '  ' 

The  great  mortality  among  the  colonial  press — ^just  one-half  of  the  whole  number  established  suspending  before 
1775 — is  the  conclusive  evidence  of  small  and  unprofitable  circulation,  although  the  high  cost  of  materials,  especially 
paper,  the  stamp  acts  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  the  oppressive  supervision  of  the  authorities,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  accounting  for  this  mortality. 

POLITICS  OP  THE  COLONIAL  PEESS. 
Then  not  all  the  press  was  political,  and  not  all  the  press  that  was  political  was  whig.    Several  journals 
permitted  the  revolution  to  break  over  their  heads  without  alluding  to  the  causes  which  were  in  operation  to  bring 
it  about,  and  a  number  occupying  relations  with  the  government  authorities  through  their 
acceptance  of  the  public  printing  were  neutral  in  their  attitude  or  violently  hostile  to  the    t<,J''*re°^"*™'  "'"'  ""* 
patriot  cause,  (c)    In  his  History  of  American  Loyalists  Sabine  makes  a  definite  statement  of  the 
political  division  of  the  colonial  press.    He  says: 

Of  the  thirty-seven  newspapers  which  were  published  iu  the  colonies  in  April,  1775,  seven  or  eight  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
crowu,  and  twenty-three  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  whigs.  Of  these  thirty-seven,  however,  one  on  each  side  had  little  (t 
110  part  iu  discussing  the  great  questions  at  issue,  as  they  were  established  only  in  the  preceding  month  of  January,  and  of  those  which 

a  Tyler's  History  of  Ameiican  Literature.  b  Hudson's  History  of  Journalism,  p.  131. 

0  Speaking  of  the  Williamsburg  Gazette,  established  in  1766,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "Till  the  beginning  of  our  revolutionary  disputes 
we  Lad  but  one  press,  and  that,  having  the  whole  business  of  the  government,  and  no  competitor  for  public  favor,  nothing  disagreeable 
to  the  Eovoruor  could  find  its  wav  into  it.     Wc  nroenred  Kind  to  come  from  Maryland  to  otiblish  a  free  naoer." 
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did  participate  in  tliese  discussions  and  maintain  the  right  no  less  than  five  went  over  to  the  loyalists  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Of  the 
numher  first  named,  two  were  printed  in  German  and  English  ;  and,  as  another  of  the  thirty-seven  was  commenced  in  April,  there  were,  in 
fact,  hut  thirty-one  newspapers  in  the  vernacular  tongue  at  the  close  of  1774.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  strife  printing  had  been  con- 
fined to  tte  principal  towns,  but  hostile  deeds,  interfering  with  all  employments,  caused  the  removal  of  some  of  the  journals  to  places 
more  remote,  and  were  the  means  of  interrupting  or  wholly  discontinuing  the  publication  of  others.  Those  that  existed  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  were  very  unequally  distributed ;  thus,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  taken  together,  had  but 
one  more  than  Pennsylvania,  and  but  three  more  thau  Massachusetts.  In  New  Ha,mpshire  the  Gazette  was  alone,  while  Rhode  Island  had 
both  a  Gazette  and  a  Mercury.  Of  the  editors  and  proprietors  who  originally  opposed  the  right  or  became  converts  to  the  wrong  several 
sought  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where  they  established  newspapers,  which  were  the  first  published  in  these  colonies. 

The  individual  responsibility  for  the  position  and  utterances  of  the  newspaper  made  it  naturally  conservative— 
a  follower  rather  than  a  leader.  The  real  contribution  of  the  printing  press  to  the  revolutionary  cause  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  occasional  tract  or  pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Let  us  not,  however,  underestimate  the  services  to  the  patriot  cause  rendered  by  the  few  journals  which  did 

what  they  could  in  that  cause,  and  did  it  with  boldness,  zeal,  and  disregard  of  consequences.    At  the  head  of  this  class 

of  colonial  journals  stand  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Jourml,  founded  by  Benjamin  Edes 

Services  of  press  to      ^  j  j^^^  q.jjj  ^    -^  ^  j^ygg  ^^^  ^j^g  Massachusetts  Spy,  founded  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  August  7, 

the  revotationary  cause.  i±;  j  -l  •'j  ^  y-,,  .■,,.,,, 

1770.  The  Spy  was  started  shortly  after  the  suspension  of  the  Boston  Chronicle,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1767,  and  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  the  whig  element  of  the  community  by  assailing 
the  citizens  who  differed  with  the  advocates  of  the  British  administration.  Four  other  papers  were  in  the 
meanwhile  regularly  published  once  a  week  in  Boston,  viz,  the  News-Letter,  the  Evening  Post,  the  Gazette,  and  the 
Weekly  Advertiser  and  Post  Boy.  Of  these  the  News-Letter  and  the  Weekly  Advertiser  and  Post  Boy  were  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  government.  The  Gazette  was  warmly  enlisted  for  the  whig  cause,  and  the  Evening  Post  was 
apparently  neutral  or  indifferent,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  political  controversy  and  a  great  deal  to  religious 
controversy.  Under  these  circumstances  there  appeared  to  be  great  need  for  another  journal  devoted  to  the  patriot 
cause,  while  there  was  very  little  to  encourage  the  hope  of  its  financial  success.  In  1768  the  Boston  Chronicle 
had  set  the  fashion  of  a  semi- weekly  publication,  it  being  the  first  newspaper  published  oftener  than  once  a  week 
in  l^Tew  England.  It  increased  its  issue  from  once  to  twice  a  week  without  any  addition  to  the  cost  to  the  subscriber, 
which  was  six  shillings  and  eight  pence — "but  a  very  small  consideration,"  according  to  Thomas,  "for  a  newspaper 
on  a  large  sheet  and  well  executed."  Mr.  Thomas  proposed  to  publish  his  paper  three  times  a  week,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  did  so  publish  it  for  three  months,  giving  his  readers  a  quarter-sheet  twice  a  week 
and  a  half-sheet  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  tri-weekly  was  replaced  by  a  semi-weekly,  which  ran 
for  three  months  longer,  when,  that  also  proving  unprofitable,  the  enterprise  was  started  anew,  on  March  7, 1771,  as 
a  weekly.  This  was  printed  on  a  whole  sheet,  royal  size,  folio,  with  four  columns,  and  was  a  larger  paper  than  any  that 
had  thus  far  been  published  on  the  continent.  There  are  few  weekly  newspapers  now  published  in  the  United  States 
which  do  not  contain  from  three  to  twenty  times  the  amount  of  reading,  matter  for  which  there  was  room  in  the 
columns  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy. 

The  SpywekS  supplied  with  communications  from  the  ablest  political  writers  of  the  day.  It  began  by  admitting 
controversial  articles  upon  both  sides  of  the  great  question,  but  its  leanings  were  so  clearly  whig  that  the  loyalist 
element  gradually  withdrew  altogether  from  its  subscription  lists,  and  the  Spy  thereafter  devoted  its  entire  energies 
to  the  furthering  of  the  patriot  cause.  Some  of  the  contributions  in  its  columns  were  powerful  and  effective  specimens 
of  argument  and  invective,  notably  those  signed  "Oentinel",  "Leonardas,"  and  "Mucins  Scsevola".  In  the 
meanwhile  John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  and  other  patriots  only  less  distinguished,  were  regularly  contributing 
to  the  columns  of  Edes  &  Gill's  Gazette  and  Country  Journal  the  series  of  papers  on  political  questions  which 
produced  the  most  marked  influence  in  shaping  and  stimulating  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  In  the  columns  of 
this  newspaper  "  every  innovation  upon  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  colonies  was  examined,  reviewed,  reprobated, 
and  condemned  with  a  freedom  which  knew  no  fear  and  a  severity  which  despised  all  control  ".  {a) 

It  was  in  January,  1775,  that  John  Adams  began  the  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  the  celebrated  series  of 
papers  signed  "l^ovanglus",  in  reply  to  the  contributions  of  Jonathan  Sewell,  published  in  the  News-Letter,  and 
signed  "Massachusettensis".  Mr.  Adams'  series  ran  through  several  months  of  the  most  exciting  period  just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  They  often  filled  two  or  three  pages  of  the  Gazette,  and  their  singular  clearness  of 
reasoning  and  vigor  of  style  gave  them  a  wide  circulation,  and  made  them,  on  the  whole,  the  most  cogent  expression 
of  the  case  for  the  revolutionists  which  found  the  light  of  the  types  in  the  colonies. 

The  contributions  of  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  to  the  Gazette  were  hardly  less  powerful  and  eloquent,  and  certainly 
no  less  bold,  than  those  of  John  Adams.  They  were  published  over  a  variety  of  signatures,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  number  of  them  are  not  identified  as  from  his  pen.  These  and  other  writers  who  had  begun  their 
criticisms  upon  the  measures  of  the  government  almost  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Gazette,  in  1755,  continued 
their  fire,  with  increasing  directness  and  indignation,  at  each  successive  obnoxious  act  of  government— the  stamp 
act,  the  massacre,  the  tea  tax,  and  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston— until  the  plucky  publisher  (&)  was  driven  by 

a  Buckingham's  Hemimsccnces,  vol.  i,  p.  107. 

6  Gill  was  not  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  after  April,  1?75.  In  17TC  he  began  the  publication  of  a  new  uapcr,  called 
the  Continental  Journal.  After  the  war  the  Gazette  was  surpassed  by  many  rivals,  and  lingered  along,  without  any  distinguishing  features, 
until  179S,  when  the  venerable  publisher  published  his  valedictory  and  the  paper  died.  The  Spy  continued  to  be  published  in  Worcester' 
where  it  met  with  sundry  difSculties  which  occasioned  temporary  suspensions,  but,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  establishment,  it  is  now  the 
oldest  journal  in  Massachusetts. 
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the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  remove  his  press  from  Boston  to  Watertown,  where,  after  a  brief  suspension, 
the  Gazette  continued  to  be  published  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston  permitted  his  return.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the 
same  way,  moved  the  Massachusetts  Spy  to  Worcester. 

Massachusetts  was  almost  unique  in  the  possession  of  these  journals,  so  wholly  and  earnestly  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  the  colonies  against  Great  Britain;  and  in  estimating  their  influence  it  is  proper  to  compare 
the  revolutionary  feeling  existing  in  that  colony,  where  it  had  these  exceptional  stimulants, 
with  the  same  feeling  in  other  colonies,  which  were  largely  without  such  stimulants.  The  sachrettrprets*''^''' 
diflerence  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  us  in  assigning  any  exceptional  influence  to 
the  periodical  press  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  This  conclusion  is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  scene  of  the  most  aggressive  measures  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  first  bloodshed, 
and  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  precipitated  there  by  a  certain  priority  of  events. 

COLONIAL  NEWSPAPER  TYPOGRAPHY. 

In  their  mechanical  construction  and  typographical  appearance  the  journals  of  the  colonial  epoch  differed  from 
those  of  the  present  era  quite  as  widely  as  in  their  contents  and  functions.  Until  about  1770  they  were  generally 
printed  on  half  sheets  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes ;  the  earlier  size  was  ordinarily  7  by  9  or 
10  inches.  The  Boston  News-Letter  of  1704  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  7  by  13  inches.  This  Mechanical  ana  typo- 
was  the  size  of  Franklin's  Neiv  England  Gourant,  the  New  England  Journal^  an.d  several  other  of  ttie^coioniai  p°re™  ^'^ 
papers  of  the  era  between  1720  and  1770.  Frequently  the  publisher  of  these  and  other  journals 
varied  the  size  of  their  periodicals.  They  would  print  on  a  half  sheet  folio  or  quarto  of  different  sizes,  as  they 
found  it  convenient,  most  of  the  paper  used  in  America  before  the  revolution  being  imported  from  England,  and  it 
often  being  impossible  to  obtain  uniform  i^aper.  Sometimes  an  enterprising  publisher  would  give  his  readers  an 
occasional  whole  sheet.  This  practice  was  first  inaugurated  by  the  Boston  Gazette  of  1719,  but  it  frequently 
happened  on  such  occasions  that  one  entire  page  would  be  left  blank. 

About  the  year  1760  it  became  the  custom  with  all  or  most  of  the  Boston  journals  to  print  a  whole  sheet  (crown) 
regularly.  A  calculation  of  the  number  of  ems  of  type  in  these  journals  shows  the  average  to  have  been :  for  the 
half  sheets,  from  3,000  to  7,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  type ;  for  the  whole  sheets,  6,000  to 
14,000,  or  about  the  contents  of  from  one  to  two  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  to-day.  ^f't""""*  "^  ''""^'"^ 
There  were  generally  two  columns,  three-inch  measure,  to  a  page,  although  it  occasionally 
happened  that  one  broad  column  sufficed,  or  one  column  occupied  the  first  page  and  two  columns  the  others.  The 
colonial  journals  varied  as  widely  in  their  typography  as  in  their  size.  Many  varieties  of  type  were  brought  into 
use:  pica,  small  pica,  english,  roman,  brevier,  great  primer,  and  long  primer,  the  latter  being  the  size  and  style  more 
commonly  used.  It  was  not  often  that  more  than  one  style  of  type  was  put  to  use  on  one  paper,  except  in  the 
matter  of  head  lines.  Eeading  matter  and  advertisements  were  all  printed  alike.  The  latter  were  rarely  "set  off" 
from  the  literary  contents  in  the  early  newspapers  by  rules,  and  the  two-line  letter  does  not  appear  in  advertisements 
until  near  the  revolutionary  epoch.  At  that  time  it  began  to  be  customary  to  use  great-primer  flowers  between  the 
letters.    Frequent  use  was  also  made  of  illuminated  letters  for  capitals. 

The  composition  on  these  early  papers  was  generally  accurate,  and  the  orthography  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  English  press  of  the  same  date.  In  both  countries  the  capital  letter  was  used  with  an  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  freedom,  the  general  custom  being  to  capitalize  all  nouns,  and  as  many  other  words  as  possible. 

The  press- work  was  also  good,  considering  the  character  of  the  wooden  presses  upon  which  it  was  executed. 

The  captions  of  the  colonial  journals  were  uniformly  plain,  and  quite  as  uniformly  contained  for  a  secondary 
line  the  now  obsolete  legend,  "  Containing  the  Freshest  Advices,  Foreign  and  Domestick;"  and  many  of  the  first 
papers  added  the  expression,  "  Published  by  authority,"  by  way  of  indicating  that  the  approval  of  the  authorities 
to  the  enterprise  had  been  obtained. 

DEVICES. 

A  distinguishing  peculiarity  was  the  device  of  the  caption.     These  devices  first  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  of  1719,  which  was  adorned  with  a  cut  of  a  ship  on  the  right  and  one  of  a  postman  on  the  left  of  the  title. 
These  devices  were  frequently  changed.    The  Gazette^  above  referred  to,  which  was  discontinued 
in  1752,  had  at  one  time  devices  of  a  postman  on  horseback  (Fig.  1),  a  pine  tree,  and  a  news-     Aiiegoricai  devices. 
carrier  holding  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  his  hand.    They  were  of  the  rudest  possible  workmanship, 
and  often  quaintly  inartistic  in  design  and  ludicrously  unsymmetrical  in  proportion.    At  first  these  devices  appear 
to  have  been  used  merely  by  way  of  embellishment  or  as  distinguishing  marks.    The  successor  to  the  Boston 
Gazette,  above  mentioned,  displayed  a  cut  which  had  been  designed  to  accompany  one  of  -^Esop's  fables.    Mr. 
Fowle,  after  establishing  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  appears  to  have  luckily  fallen  in  with  a  series  of  cuts  made 
to  illustrate  an  edition  of  ^sop,  and  from  time  to  time  he  enlivened  his  caption  by  substituting  one  for  another  of 
them.    After  a  while  these  embellishments  came  to  have  either  a  journalistic  or  a  political  significance.    William 
Bradford's  New  York  Gazette  (1725)  was  adorned  with  badlj -executed  cuts  of  the  arms  of  New  York,  supported  by 
an  Indian  on  either  side,  with  a  crown  for  the  crest.    Andrew  Bradford's  Philadelphia  Mercury  (1719)  had  a  small 
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figure  of  Mercury,  bearing  liis  caduceus.  Cuts  of  the  king's  arms  were  frequently  used,  several  tory  journals 
continuing  to  display  them  down  to  and  into  the  revolution.  The  devices  were  frequently  accompanied  by  mottoes, 
often  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  bristling  with  the  vehemence  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy''s  "Americans !  Liberty  or 
Death!  Join  or  Die".  The  Constitutional  Courant,  one  issue  of  which  was  published  at  Burlington,  Kew  Jersey, 
in  1765,  had  in  its  title  a  device  representing  a  snake,  divided  into  eight  parts,  each  part  denoting  a  section  or 
colony,  the  head  and  neck  representing  New  England,  and  the  body  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  and  under 
it  the  motto,  "Join  or  Die"  (Fig.  2).     There  was  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  this  device.     Mr.  Thomas 


JOIN  or  DIE 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


afterward  adopted  a  modification  of  it  for  his  Spy.  He  was  also  fruitful  with  his  own  devices.  He  originally  used 
a  cut  of  the  goddess  of  liberty,  seated  upon  a  pedestal.  A  still  later  one  in  the  Spy  (Fig.  3)  is  thus  explained  in 
its  fall  allegorical  significance  by  Mr.  Thomas  himself: 

The  device  on  the  left  is  a  figure  representing  America,  an  Indian  holding  the  cap  of  Liberty  on  a  staff  ■with  the  left  hand,  and  in 
the  right  a  spear,  aimed  at  the  British  Liou,  which  appears  attacking  her  from  the  opposite  shoi'e.  That  on  theright  is  a  chain  of  thirteen 
lints,  with  a  star  in  each  link,  representing  tlie  union  of  the  thirteen  states;  the  chain  is  placed  in  a  circular  form,  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  arms  of  France,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  chain  are  attached.  Above  the  arms  are  two  hands,  clasped,  and  directly  over  them  a 
sword,  with  its  hilt  resting  on  the  clasped  hands. 

Other  devices,  like  that  of  the  Independent  Ledger  and  American  Advertiser  of  Boston,  in  1778  (Fig.  4),  were 
symbolical  of  the  union  of  hand  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


These  devices,  indicating  with  varying  intensity  of  allegory  the  convictions  and  principles  of  the  journals 
adopting  them,  began  to  disappear  from  the  captions  after  the  revolution  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  causes 
which  created  the  political  feeling  in  the  colonies.  The  American  press,  so  far  as  it  has  not  discarded  these  titular 
emblems  altogether,  is  now  content  with  miniature  printing  presses,  occasional  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or 
goddesses  of  liberty,  Avhich,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  not  more  deserving  of  praise  than  the  devices  which 
disfigured  the  colonial  press. 

PEIOES  OF  COLONIAL  NEWSPAPEES. 

The  colonial  newspapers  were  sold  at  prices  which  varied  according  to  the  location  and  the  currency  of  that 

location.    The  latter  fluctuated  so  frequently  in  value  that  it  is  not  always  possible  at  this  date  to  determine 

precisely  the  sum  that  the  publisher  regarded  himself  entitled  to  receive  from  his  patrons;  but 

Prices.  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  this  sum  was  a  nearly  uniform  one  in  the  respective 

colonies,  and  that  it  did  not  vary  greatly  in  any  one  colony  from  the  standard  established  in  all 

the  others.    John  Campbell,  when  he  founded  the  News-Letter  in  1704,  may  be  said  to  have  established  for  his  own 
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and  for  subsequent  generations  the  prevailing  price  of  the  weekly  newspaper.  He  received  the  equivalent  of  $2 
of  our  present  criWency,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  advertise  his  price  of  subscription  in  the  paper  itself. 
This  was  a  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  found  several  imitators  in  the  subsequent  colonial 
newspapers.  The  Boston  Gazette  and  Weekly  Journal  (1719)  was  sold  for  16s.  a  year,  and  20s.  when  sealed,  payable 
quarterly,  and  at  the  value  of  currency  at  that  time  this  was  equivalent  to  $2  30  in  our  present  money.  The 
American  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical  of  50  pages,  founded  in  1743,  was  sold  for  3s.,  new  tenor,  a  quarter,  being 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents,  or  $2  per  annum.  The  Rehearsal,  founded  in  1731,  was  sold  originally  for  20s.,  but  was 
reduced  from  that  price  to  16s.  when  Fleet  took  possession  of  it  in  1733. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  was  sold  for  5s.  4^.  "lawful  money",  and  the  Boston  Chronicle  (1767)  for  6s.  M. — "but  a 
very  small  consideration  for  a  newspaper  on  a  large  sheet  and  well  printed,"  according  to  Thomas,  but  likely  to 
be  regarded  as  a  high  price  for  a  similar  newspaper  in  these  days.  The  Christian  History,  weekly,  1743,  was  sold 
for  2s.,  new  tenor,  per  quarter,  but  subsequently  M.  more  was  added  to  its  price,  "covered,  sealed,  and  directed." 
The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  a  monthly  of  50  pages,  sold  for  3s.,  new  tenor,  per  quarter,  the 
equivalent  of  $1  50  per  year.  Nevertheless,  6s.  8^.  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  price  at  this  period,  for  the 
Salem  ^ssea;  Gazette  (1768)  and  the  Norwich  Pachet  (1773)  were  vended  at  that  rate.  The  New  Hampshire  Gazette 
(1756)  was  sold  for  "one  dollar  per  annum,  or  its  equivalent  in  bills  of  credit,  computing  a  dollar  this  year  at  four 
pounds,  old  tenor".  The  Portsmouth  Mercury  (1765)  was  sold  for  "one  dollar,  or  six  pounds  o.  t.  per  year;  one-half 
to  be  paid  at  entrance".  Thomas  Fleet,  who  discontinued  the  Weelcly  Rehearsal  in  1735  and  began  the  publication 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Post  on  a  half  sheet  of  large  foolscap  paper,  regarded  the  prevailing  price  for  newspapers 
altogether  too  low,  and  in  a  dunning  advertisement  to  his  subscribers  he  declared: 

lu  the  flays  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  published  a  newspaper  here,  which  is  forty  years  ago,  Paper  was  bought  for  eight  or  nine  shillings 
a  Ream,  and  now  tls  Five  Pounds ;  his  Paper  was  never  more  than  half  a  sheet,  and  that  he  had  Two  Dollars  a  year  for,  and  had  also  the 
art  of  getting  his  Pay  for  it;  and  that  size  has  continued  until  within  a  little  more  than  one  year,  since  which  we  are  expected  to  publish 
a  whole  Sheet,  so  that  the  Paper  now  stands  us  in  near  as  much  as  all  the  other  charges. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  prices  of  newspapers  were  more  uniform  than  in  New  England.  The  Philadelphia 
American  Weekly  Mercury,  the  first  paper  founded  in  that  city,  and  the  first  outside  of  New  England,  being  the 
tfiird  in  the  colonies,  was  sold  for  10s.  per  annum.  The  Philadelphia  Gazette  (1733)  was  sold  for  the  same  price, 
as  was  also  the  Philadelphia  Journal  (1766),  the  Chronicle  (1767),  and  the  Ledger  (1776).  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Post,  founded  in  1775,  and  issued  three  times  a  week,  was  sold  at  a  price  of  two  pennies  for  each  paper,  or  3s.  the 
quarter.  The  Butch  and  English  Gazette  was  sold  for  10s.  in  1749,  when  it  was  a  weekly  publication,  and  for  5s.  in 
1751,  when  it  became  a  fortnightly  publication.  The  New  York  Weekly  Journal  (1733)  was  sold  for  3s.  the  quarter. 
The  Virginia  Gazette  (1766)  was  12s.  6^.  per  year.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in  prices  during  the  war  in  several 
cases,  and  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  which  was  founded  in  1777,  fixed  its  price  at  26s.  per  annum. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  EEVOLUTIONAEY  WAE  UPON  THE  PRESS. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  the  characteristics  of  the  colonial  press  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.    It  had  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  position  of  a  recognized  force  in  politics  and  in  society.    It  had 
done  good  service  for  the  patriot  cause,  but  had  still  been  only  a  secondary  element  in  the  tide 
that  was  sweeping  the  colonies  toward  independence.    Its  usefulness  was  circums.ribed  by  a    tii^'c"o°°„faT  ret"™"^  °^ 
variety  of  causes,  one  of  which,  at  least,  the  revolution  did  more  than  aught  e.se  to  wholly 
remove.    With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  all  attempts  of  the  government  to  regulate  and  control  the  public  press 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  all  the  colonies  the  breaking  loose  from  the  control  of  England  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
as  carrying  with  it  the  abrogation  of  the  law  s  and  customs  inherited  from  the  mother  country  which  involved  anything 
like  a  censorship  of  the  press  or  a  governmental  control  of  its  utterances.    As  colony  after  colony 
organized  state  governments  and  adopted  constitutions  for  self-government  the  freedom  of    lis^erbThe^^revXtion^ 
the  press,  under  the  restrictions  which  still  obtain  for  the  regulation  of  its  utterances  in 
reference  to  individuals,  was  recognized  as  a  cardinal  point  in  free  institutions.    The  influence  of  the  revolution  in 
producing  the  liberty  of  the  American  press,  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  has  not  been  generally 
recognized,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  consideration  of  the  restrictions  which  surrounded  its  utterances 
under  the  colonial  system  and  the  complete  independence  of  governmental  control  which  has  ever  since  been  its 
birthright.    In  Great  Britain  it  was  many  years  afterward  before  this  principle  was  recognized  as  a  fundamental 
one. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  GUARANTEES  OF  A  FREE  PRESS. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  there  was  no  provision  included  in  it  regarding  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  general  convention  having   left   this   subject   to  the  common  understanding  and 
established  opinion  of  the  people.    It  is  true  that  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on 
May  29,  1787,  laid  before  the  convention  a  draft  of  a  plan  of  federal  government  which  he  had    tiofrndfbTpre^r"""' 
prepared,  in  which  was  included  aprovision  declaring  that  "the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  pass  no  law  touching  or  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press",  («)  and  that  on  August  20  of  the  same  year  Mr. 

a  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  reported  by  James  Madison,  revised  and  newly  arranged  by  Jonathan  Elliot, 
D.  131.      Washiiiirton!   IMiii. 
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Pinclmey  submitted  to  the  convention,  for  reference  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  series  of  propositions,  in  which 
was  included  the  declaration  that  "the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  preserved".  Neither  of  these 
propositions  having  been  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  the  first  Congress,  by  way  of  amendment  to,  the 
Constitution,  resolved  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  right  of  the  people'  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances". 

But  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  there  had  been  express  provision 

made  in  the  constitutions  of  each  of  the  several  states  which  adopted  new  constitutions  to  prevent  an  abridgment 

of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     It  is  interesting  to  recall  these  provisions,  and  to  observe  how 

state  constitutiona  and    carefully  they  havc  been  preserved  in  all  the  sabsequent  constitutional  modifications  .of  the 

*''^^''''''  original  states  and  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  those  states  which  have  since  been 

admitted  to  the  federal  union. 

The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (1784),  article  XXII,  declares  that  "the  liberty  of  the 

If ew Hampshire.       ^^^^^^  .^  esscntial  of  freedom  in  a  state;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  inviolably  preserved".    This 

provision  was  identically  preserved  in  the  constitution  of  1792,  which  is  still  in  force  in  that  state. 

Maesaohusetta.  In  Massachusctts  the  declaration  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitution  of  1780  declares 

that  "the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  a  state;  it  ought  not, 

therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  commonwealth";  and  this  declaration  of  rights  remains  unaltered  and  in  fall  force. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  York  (1777)  contented  itself  with 

NewYori.  declaring,  ordaining,  and  determining  that  "such  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England,  with 

the  statutes  adopted  and  the  acts  of  their  own  legislature,  as  together  did  form  the  law  of  the  colony  in  1775,  shall 

continue,  subject  to  the  alterations  of  the  legislature".    They  regarded  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  established  by 

the  common  law.    But  the  second  constitution  of  New- York  (1821)  contained  this  explicit  declaration  (article  VII, 

section  8) : 

Every  citizen  may  freely  write,  speak,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right,  and 
no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  gooH 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted ;  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact. 

This  significant  declaration  was  introduced  into  the  organic  law  of  New  York  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  libel  suits  which  had  resulted  from  the  exciting  politics  of  the  previous  years — suits  in  which  a 
variety  of  constructions  of  the  existing  law  were  adopted  and  the  press  was  held  to  have  sitffered  unjustly.  The 
provision  of  1821  still  remains  in  the  constitution  of  New  York. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  more  explicit  than  New  York  on  this  subject  in  its  second 

Pennsylvania.  ,.,     ,.         ,,„««,        mi  •   ■  n 

constitution  (1790).    The  provision  reads : 

That  the  printing  press  shall  be  free  to  every  one  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
or  any  branch  of  the  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and 
opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  the  prosecutions  for  publications  of  papers  investigating  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  of  public 
capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  -evidence;  and  in  all 
indictments  for  libels  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  courts,  as  in  other  cases. — 
Article  9,  section  7. 

This  provision  was  retained  in  the  constitution  of  1838,  and  also  in  the  existing  constitution-of  1873,  with  an 
important  modification  of  phraseology,  to  wit : 

No  conviction  shall  be  had  in  any  prosecution  for  the  publication  of  papers  relating  to  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public 
capacity,  or  to  any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation  or  information,  where  the  fact  that  such  publication  was  not  maliciously 
or  negligently  made  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 

Provisions  almost  identical  with  the  original  Pennsylvania  clause  quoted  above  were  incorporated  in  the 
first  constitutions  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  lUinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

South  Carolina,  in  her  original  constitution  (1776),  committed  the  privilege  to  the  keeping  of  the  common  law 

as  understood  by  the  people,  but  the  constitution  immediately  thereafter  adopted  (1778)  contains 

s«ntii Carolina.        the  declaration  "that  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  inviolably  preserved".     This  declaration 

disappeared  in  the  constitution  of  1790,  and  did  not  again  appear  in  that  of  1865;  but  in  the 

constitution  of  1868,  sections  7  and  8,  article  I,  there  appears  the  following: 

All  persons  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  utter  their  sentiments  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  no 
law  shaU  be  enacted  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investigatiug 
the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  publication,  the  truth  thereof  may  be 
given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels  the  jury  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  facts.     (See  Pennsylvania. ) 

The  Georgia  constitution  (1777)  declared  that   "  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
.inviolate",  and  this  provision  remained  intact  in  the  constitutions  of  1789  and  1798.    In  the 
Georgia.  declaration  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  1863  was  the  following : 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  inherent  elements  of  political  liberty.     But  while  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  or  print  on  any  subject,  he  shall  be  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  liberty. 
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The  same  phraseology  remains  in  the  constitution  of  1868. 

The  North  Carolina  constitution  (1776)  declared  "that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
libertj',  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained".    The  constitution  of  1868  retained  this 
phraseology,  with  the  proviso  added  that  "every  individual  should  be  held  responsible  for  the         North  Carolina. 
abuse  of  the  same",  and  thus  it  stands  in  the  constitution  of  1876. 

In  the  bill  of  rights  which  accompanied  the  Virginia  constitution  of  1776  is  the  declaration  "that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic 
governments".    This  declaration  of  rights  was  re-enacted  with  the  constitutions  of  1830,  1850,  Virginia. 

1864,  and  1870,  in  the  latter  instrument  the  clause  being  added:    '-And  any  citizen  may 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty." 

The  Maryland  constitution  (1776)  in  the  "declaration  of  rights"  asserted  "that  the  liberty  of  the   press 
ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved".    This  clause  is  repeated  in  the  declarations  prefixed  to  the 
constitutions  of  1851  and  1864,  the  same  qualification  quoted  in  the  case  of  Virginia  being  Maryland. 

added  in  the  last  instrument. 

The  original  constitution  of  Kew  Jersey  (1776)  contained  no  declaration  regarding  a  free  press,  but  that 
of  1844  contains  this  explicit  provision — the  most  explicit  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  publishers 
in  libel  cases  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  any  state  up  to  that  time:  New  Jersey. 

Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  Ms  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
.abuse  of  that  right.    No  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.    In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments 
for  libel  the  truth  maybe  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and 
was  published  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact. 

Substantially  this  provision,  commanding  verdicts  for  defendants  where  the  truth  of  the  statements  complained 
of  is  proven  and  the  motives  of  publication  are  justifiable,  is  now  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ehode  Island,  Wisconsin,  "West  Virginia,  Maine,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 
In  other  states,  where  the  phraseology  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  is  the  model,  this  provision  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  publications  relating  to  the  official  conduct  of  public  officers  or  mea  in  public  capacity. 

The  first  constitution  of  Vermont  (1777)  declared  as  follows: 

The  people  have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and  publishing  their  sentiments  concerning  Vermont, 

tbe  transaccions  of  government,  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained. 

This  phrase  reappeared  in  the  constitutions  of  1786  and  1793,  which  latter  remains  the  organic  law  of  the 
state. 

New  constitutions  were  not  formed  in  the  states  of  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut  upon  the  declaration  of 
independence,  the  former  state  continuing  to  be  governed  under  its  original  charter,  granted 
by  the  English  government  in  1663,  until  this  charter  was  superseded  by  the  constitution  of  Ehode  island. 

1S42,  in  which  the  declaration  took  this  form : 

The  liberty  of  the  press  being  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  a  state,  any  person  may  publish  his  sentiments  on  any  subject, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty;  and  in  all  trials  for  libel,  both  civil  and  criminal,  the  truth,  unless  published  from  malicious 
motives,  shall  be  sufficient  defense  to  the  person  charged. 

This  constitution  remains  unchanged,  except  by  minor  amendment. 

The  Connecticut  charter  of  1662  made  way  for  a  constitution  in  1818,  in  which  appeared  a  more  explicit 
declaration  than  had  yet  been  given  place  in  any  organic  law,  giving  the  right  to  freely  speak, 
write,  or  publish,  forbidding  the  passage  of  any  law  at  any  time  to  curtail  or  restrain  the  liberty  Connecticut. 

of  speech  or  of  the  press,  and  finally  providing  that  "  in  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for 
libel  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court". 

The  second  constitution  of  Delaware  (1792)  provided  as  follows: 

The  press  shall  be  free  to  every  citizen  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  ofiScial  conduct  of  men  acting  in  a 
public  capacity,  and  any  citizen  may  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty.    In 

prosecutions  for  publications  investigating  the  proceedings  of  officers,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  the 
truth  theireof  may  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels  the  jury  may  determine  the  facts  and  the  law,  as  in  other  cases. 

This  section  is  retained  without  change  in  the  constitution  of  1831,  and  provisions  practically  identical  with 
one  or  the  other  of  those  quoted  above  appear  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  state  constitutions  as  they  exist 
to-day. 

The  constitution  of  West  Virginia  contains  one  of  the  exceptional  organic  clauses  relating 

,      ^,        .         ,  „    ,  „  ,,  1  a  o  West  Virginia. 

to  the  ireedom  of  the  press,  as  follows: 

No  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  shall  be  passed;  but  the  legislature  may,  by  suitable  penalties,  restrain  the 
publication  or  sale  of  obscene  books,  papers,  or  pictures,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  libel  and  defamation  of  character,  and  for  the 
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leoovery,  in  civil  actions,  by  the  aggrieved  party  of  suitable  damages  for  such  libel  or  defamation.  In  prosecutions  and  civil  sriits  for 
libel  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the  verdict  shall  be  for  the  defendant,  (a) 

THE  EXISTING  LAWS  OP  LIBEL. 

These  provisions  of  the  organic  law,  which  guarantee  to  the  press  of  the  several  states  the  sacred  right  of  free 
speech,  and  accompany  the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  with  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury  upon  the 
law  and  the  facts,  are  supplemented  in  each  state  by  statutory  provisions  regarding  actions  for  libel,  civil  and 
criminal.  Everywhere  it  is  established  in  our  jurisprudence  that  the  guarantee  of  free  speech  does  not  involve  the 
freedom  from  those  restraints  which  regulate  that  speech  to  the  requirements  of  public  decency  and  public  order 
and  to  the  protection  of  private  character.  The  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  made  the  United  States  more 
prolific  of  libel  suits  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  law  offers  every  facility  to  the  individual  for  such 
redress  for  defamation  of  character  as  pecuniary  damages  can  bring;  and  if  the  experience  of  the  country  is  that 
juries  are  not  prone  to  award  heavy  penalties  in  such  cases,  the  fact  remains  that  every  pubhsher, 
Newspaper  libel  snits.  after  every  issue  of  his  newspaper,  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  person  who  may  regard  himself  as 
aggrieved  by  some  publication  therein,  and  that  many  publishers  have  become  involved  m 
expensive  and  annoying  litigations  in  consequence  of  the  courageous  consecration  of  their  press  to  the  exposure  and 
extirpation  of  public  wrongs.'  While  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  universal  feeling  that  public  and  private  rights 
demand  full  legal  protection  from  the  malicious  publisher,  there  is  an  increasing  feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  publisher  should  be  better  protected  from  the  malicious  prosecutor.  The  uncertainty  of  the  result  in  an  action 
against  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  for  libel  deters  many  from  attempting  to  pursue  this  method  in  the  vindication 
of  their  character.  This  distrust,  it  will  be  conceded,  does  not  arise  from  any  indeflniteness  or  uncertainty  in  the 
law,-  or  in  the  method  of  its  expounding  by  the  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency, 
observable  of  late  years,  to  resort  to  the  law  for  purposes  which  may  be  described  as  nearly  akin  to  blackmail  and 
intimidation.  From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  public  and  the  publisher,  therefore,  the  existing  libel  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  capable  of  modifications  that  will  better  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
devised,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  journalism  will  ever  outgrow  the  tendencies  which  render  it  necessary  to 
throw  these  legal  restraints  around  the  free  press  of  the  United  States.  In  a  country  where  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  is  such  a  common  and  easy  affair  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  nfiwspapers  will  always  exist  whose 
conduct  is  not  regulated  by  that  scrupulous  regard  for  private  rights  which  has  long  distinguished  the  better  class 
of  American  journals  and  is  developed  to  a  most  admirable  degree  in  the  press  of  England.  The  nature  of  our 
political  institutions  and  the  fierceness  of  our  party  politics  have  always  developed  in  the  press  a  greater  freedom  of 
personal  reference,  accompanied  by  bitterness  and  vindictiveness  of  criticism,  than  is  seen  elsewhere.  Of  this, 
however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  much  less  than  existed  in  the  early  history  of  American  newspapers,  while 
the  gross  and  vulgar  intrusion  into  private  affairs,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  prurient  public  taste  for 
sensationalism  and  scandal,  has  long  been  confined  to  publications  of  no  recognized  standing  in  the  community. 

THE  PEESS  DUEING  THE  EEVOLUTION. 

The  American.press,  emerging  from  the  revolution  with  the  great  advantage  of  free  utterance  guaranteed  in  the 

organic  law  to  compensate  it  for  the  trials  ot  that  ordeal,  was  compelled  to  pay  to  the  full  the  penalty  which  war 

imposes  upon  all  classes  of  society  and  all  elements  of  material  wealth.    It  had  not  yet  made 

Newspaper  circulation    itself  a  necessity,  for  its  issues  were  still  but  once  a  week,  and  were  therefore,  as  a  rule,  behind 

notincreasedby  the  revo-    ^^^  news  whlch  the  pcoplc  wcrc  eager  CQOugh  to  Icam,  but  which  they  found  themselves  learning 

more  expeditiously  by  word  of  mouth  than  from  the  printed  page.    For  this  reason  there  was 

no  such  unusual  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  existing  newspapers  as  ordinarily  accompanies  the  outbreak  of  a 

war.    The  information  they  did  convey  was  necessarily  meager,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facility  and  ability  to  print  or 

to  obtain  details.    Journalistic  enterprise,  as  we  understand  that  phrase  in  these  days,  was  an  undeveloped  element, 

and  the  cost  and  difSculties  of  publication  were  inordinately  increased.    Paper  was  extremely  scarce,  and  toward  the 

close  of  the  revolutionary  war  piteous  appeals  to  the  people  to  save  their  rags  for  the  paper-mills,  which  necessity 

had  established  in  several  colonies,  began  to  appear  in  the  prints.    Skilled  printers  were  few  in  number,  and  there 

had  ceased  to  be  any  fresh  arrivals  from  England  and  the  continent,  and  worn-out  types  could  not  be  replenished 

except  at  a  cost  which  was  ruinous.    These  causes  prevented  that  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers  in  the  sections 

not  actually  involved  in  the  war,  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  such  times. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  press,  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  other  difficulties  of  an  even 


a  The  constitutions  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States  use  the  word  press  aa  descriptive  of  the  free  communication  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  by  the  art  of  printing.  By  the  freedom  of  the  press  they  undoubtedly  intended  an  unrestrained  use  and  free  improvement  of 
the  privilege  of  writing  and  printing  in  the  communication  of  sentimeots  and  opinions  on  matters  of  public  concernment,  governmental 
measures,  and  political  procedures;  not  a  licentious  and  destructive  abuse  of  the  privilege  In  such  a  manner  as  that  wicked  a,nd  malicious 
men  should  gratify  their  resentment,  malevolence,  and  revenge  to  the  overthrow  of  family  reputation  and  the  ruin  of  their  neighbors' 
character.— James  Sullivan's  Disaei-iation. 
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more  serious  nature  interfered  with  progress.  With  the  successive  occupation  of  these  several  cities  by  the  British 
troops  there  was  nothing  for  the  publishers  of  patriotic,  newspapers  to  do  but  to  pack  up  their 
accouterments  as  best  they  could  and  make  their  escape  to  other  points,  whence  they  could  not  snspension  of  the  Boa- 
supply  their  regular  subscribers  nor  command  their  ordinary  facilities,  and  frequently  they  found  it  adel^^J^esL*"'^  ^^^ 
necessary  to  suspend  publication  altogether  for  weeks  and  months.  The  most  notable  cases  of 
removal  were  those  of  Thomas'  Massachusetts  Spy,  which  went  from  Boston  to  Worcester ;  Edes'  Gazette,  removed  from 
Boston  to  Watertown,  whence  it  returned  after  the  evacuation;  the  Newport  Mercury,  irom  Newport  to  Attlebury, 
Massachusetts;  and  the.New  York  Journal,  to  Kingston  (Bsopus),  and  thence,  upon  the  approach  of  the  British,  to 
Poughkeepsie.  The  patriot  newspapers  printed  in  Philadelphia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  suspended 
altogether  during  the  period  that  the  British  remained  in  possession  of  that  city. 

The  royalist  papers  published  in  these  cities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  continued  to  print,  generally  under 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  British  authorities ;  but  their  difllculties  were  hardly  less  than  those  of 
their  expelled  contemporaries,  as  the  citizens,  sympathizing  with  the  cause  of  independence, 
refused  to  patronize  them,  and  the  meager  support  remaining  compelled  several  of  them  to  suspen  d.       The  royaiist  press. 
Eivington's  New  York  Gazetteer,  which  had  "a  very  extensive  circulation"  in  the  principal  towns 
surrounding  from  the  supporters  of  the  government,  was  descended  upon  by  a  body  of  armed  m^n  in  1775,  which 
destroyed  the  press,  pied  the  type,  and  effectually  stopped  its  publication.   Keturning  to  England,  Eivington  supplied 
himself  with  a  new  printing  outiit,  and  was  appointed  king's  printer  for  New  York.     Coming  again  to  that  city 
when  the  British  gained  possessiou,  he  re-established  the  Gazetteer,  under  the  title  of  Eivington's  Loyal  Wew  YorTc 
Gazette,  "  Published  by  James  Eivington,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."    This  paper  naturally 
suspended  for  want  of  support  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  although  its  editor,  by  discarding  the  royal 
arms  and  pledging  himself  to  print  an  impartial  and  complete  newspaper,  struggled  hard  to  live  down  the  prejudice 
excited  by  his  conduct  in  the  war. 

The  list  of  newspapers  which  were  in  existence  in  the  colonies  in  the  year  1775,  as  compiled  by  Thomas,  is 
probably  nearly,  if  not  quite,  accurate.    It  shows  them  to  have  been  thirty-seven  in  number,  of  which  one  was 
located  in  New  Hampshire,  seven  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Ehode  Island,  four  in  Connecticut, 
four  in  New  York,  .nine  in  Pennsylvania  (including  three  established  in  the  early  part  of  that      xhe  press  of  1775. 
year),  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  Virginia,  two  in  North  Carolina,  three  in  South  Carolina,  and 
one  in  Georgia.    The  complete  list  is  as  follows : 


Titles. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

*New  Hampshire  Gazette 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  News-Letter. 

Boston  Evening  Post 

Boston  Gazette    

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Post  Boy 

*  Massachusetts  Spy 

Essex  Gazette 

Essex  Journal 


IIHODE  ISLAND. 

*  Newport  Mercury 

*  Providence  Gazette    

CONNECTICUT. 

*  Connecticut  Journal 

*  Connecticut  Gazette 

*  Connecticut  Courant 

Norwich  Packet 


NEW  TOEK. 

New  York  Mercury 

New  York  Journal 

New  York  Gazetteer 

Albany  Post-Boy 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

"  Pennsylvania  Gazette 


Towns. 


Portsmouth... 


Boston 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Salem 

Newburyport. 


Newport 

Providence  . 


New  Haven  . 
New  London. 

Hartford 

Norwich 


New  York . 

...do 

...do 

Albany  — 


Philadelphia. 


Publishers. 


Daniel  Fowle. 

Margaret  Draper. 
T.  &  J.  Fleet. 
Edes  &  Gill. 
Green  &  Bussell. 
Isaiah  Thomas. 
S.  &  E.  Hall. 
Lunt  &  Tinges. 

Solomon  Southwick. 
John  Carter. 

T.  &.  S.  Green. 
Timothy  Green. 
Ebenezer  Watson 
Eobertson  &Trumbell. 

Hugh  Gaine. 
John  Holt. 
James  Eivington. 
A.  &  J.  Eobertson. 

Hall  &  Sellers. 


Titles. 


PENNSYLVANIA— continued. 

Pennsylvania  Journal 

*  Pennsylvania  Packet 

t  Pennsylvania  Ledger 

t  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post 

J  Pennsylvania  Mercury 

H.  Miller's  German  Paper 

C.  Sower's  German  Paper , 

English  and  Gorman  Paper 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  Gazette 

Maryland  Journal ' 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Gazette 

Virginia  Gazette 


KOKTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  Gazette 

Cape  Pear  Mercury  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  Gazette 

South  Carolina  and  American  General 

Gazette. 
South    Carolina   Gazette   and   Country 

Journal. 


Georgia  Gazette  . 


GEORGIA. 


Towns. 


Philadelphia - 
...do 


...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

Germantown. 
Lancaster 


Annapolis  . 
Baltimore.. 


Williamsburg. 
...do 


New  Berne  ... 
Wilmington  .. 

Charleston — 
....do 


...do  

Savannah . 


Publishers. 


W.  &  T.  Bradford. 
John  Dunlap. 
James  Humphreys. 
Benjamin  Towne. 
Story  &  Humphreys. 
Henry  Miller. 
Christopher  Sower. 
Lahn,  Albright  &  Stei- 

ner. 
Frjd.  &  Sam'l  Green. 
WiUiam  Goddard. 

Purdie  &.  Dixon. 
WiUiam  Bind. 

James  Davis. 
Adam  Boyd. 

Peter  Timothy. 
Eobcrt  Wells. 

Charles  Crouch. 

Jamea  Johnston. 


A  star  (*)  prefixed  indicates  that  thoy  were  continued  in  1812.    Those  marked  thus  (t)  commenced  in  January,  1775 ;  those  marked  thus  ({)  in  April,  1775. 

Of  these  journals  eight  only  were  in  existence  in  1810,  when  Thomas'  list  was  first  published,  many  of  them 
having  suspended  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  borne  down  by  the  circumstances  upon  which  we  have  dwelt. 
Five  additional  papers,  not  here  enumerated,  were  established  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  number  of  copies  annlially  printed  of  the  thirty-seven  newspapers 
of  1775,  which  places  the  figure  at  1,200,000.  The  aggregate  is  reached  by  the  simple  process  of  assigning  to  each 
of  the  papers  an  average  weekly  circulation  of  about  600  copies.  This  average  is  probably 
amply  high,  and  calls  for  au  average  weekly  issue  of  all  the  existing  journals  of  less  than  23,000  ^^^^^"  piobabie  circuia- 
papors  for  a  population  of  2,800,000,  in  round  numbers,  or  a  paper  once  a  week  for  every  122 
individuals.  Any  value  which  these  figures  may  be  supposed  to  possess  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  revolutionary  papers  was  circulated  in  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
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SECOND    PEEIOD. 

AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  began  the  second  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  press,  or  the  transitional 
era,  as  I  have  designated  it.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  taken  firm  root  indeed,  but  in  a  soil  which  was  sterile,  where  it 
survived  as  an  exotic.  The  United  States  now  entered  upon  an  entirely  dififerent  condition  of 
affairs,  the  tendency  of  which  was  directly  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  new  journals  in  transTtonT^"*  "^  *^° 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  country  and  to  supply  them  more  adequately  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  growth,  if  not  of  large  profits.  As  business  enterprises,  newspapers  continued  to  be  for  many  years 
uncertain  and  unattractive;  and  the  circumstances  which  drew  many  men  into  the  business,  and  tended  to  the 
continual  multiplication  of  newspapers,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  broaden  their  financial  basis,  (a) 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  THE  PRESS. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence  and  the  prolonged  and  exciting  discussion  which  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  the  people  of  the  United  States  divided  quickly  into  groups  upon  issues 
which  concerned  altogether  their  own  internal  affairs,  and  engrossed  the  public  mind  in 
controversies,  soon  to  become  warm,  which  everywhere  demanded  methods  of  public  The  press  and  poutioa. 
expression  and  intercommunication.  To  this  political  stimulus  may  be  directly  traced  the 
immediate  multiplication  of  newspapers,  and  the  fact  that  they  rapidly  attained  a  degree  of  influence  hitherto 
unknown  in  America,  and  probably  not  previously  paralleled  in  the  world.  (&)  They  were  born  of  the  friction 
generated  by  intense  political  feeling,  and  were  very  often  established,  under  circumstances  which  foredoomed 
them  to  failure  as  business  enterprises,  by  men  carried  away  by  intensity  of  political  opinion  or  prompted  to 
the  venture  by  other  men,  who  desired  to  make  use  of  public  prints  for  political  purposes.  The  neutral  and 
colorless  journal,  which  had  been  so  frequent  before  the  revolution  and  during  its  progress,  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  papers  which  Thomas  found  in  existence  in  1810  all  but 
seventeen  were  classified  by  him  as  attached  either  to  the  federalist  or  the  republican  party,  most  of  the 
exceptions  being  either  agricultural  journals  or  periodicals  of  a  literary  character.  The  political  opinions  of  a 
newspaper  not  only  offered  an  inducement  to  subscribers  of  its  manner  of  thinking,  and  thus  spread  the 
circulation  among  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  it,  but  offered  certain  other  advantages,  such  as  the 
petty  patronage  in  j)rinting  which  political  parties  are  able  to  supply  and  the  favor,  and  frequently  the  sustenance,  of 
politicians  who  were  in  positions  of  more  or  less  power.  Hence  it  happened  that  these  early  newspapers  were  divided 
in  their  political  opinions  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  geographical  distribution  of  politics  in  that 
era.    Eleven  only  of  the  thirty-two  journals  published  in  Massachusetts  in  1810  were  republicau  in  politics,  only  one  of 

a  An  episode  iu  the  life  of  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albany,  New  York,  aifords  illustration  of  tlie  prevailing  methods  of  newspaper  publication 
even  as  late  as  1827.  In  that  year  he  was  setting  type  on  a  weekly  periodical,  the  Masonic  Record,  and  to  occupy  the  time  when  not 
thus  employed  young  Munsell  determined  on  issuing  a  newspaper  himself.  In  one  day  along  the  principal  business  street  he  procured 
150  subscribers.  He  purchased  a  small  font  of  types  and  prepared  for  business.  This  paper  was  called  the  Albany  Minerva,  and  was 
published  semi-monthly  on  a  half  sheet  folded  as  a  royal  octavo.  The  composition  was  done  by  Munsell  in  the  back  room  of  a  bookstore, 
the  use  of  which  was  paid  for  his  attendance  on  customers  while  the  clerk  was  absent  at  dinner.  The  paper  was  worked  off  at  night  or.  a 
Ramage  press,  with  balls,  in  the  Record  ofiSce,  and  the  next  morning  the  editor  himself  delivered  it  at  the  doors  of  his  subscribers.  The 
labor  involved  in  writing,  type-setting,  and  press-work,  all  of  T^hich  Munsell  did  himself,  was  so  great  that  only  eight  numbers  were 
issued,  the  first  of  which  appeared  January  1,  182^,  when  Munsell  had  not  reached  his  twentieth  year. — George  R.  Howell's  Memoir  of  Joel 
Munsell. 

Of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  or  jiublished  by  Mr.  Munsell  at  various  times  there  were.iu  addition,  The  Microscopr, 
1834,  a  weekly  journal,  which  had  for  some  time  a  considerable  circulation,  in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  associated  with  Henry  D. 
Stone;  a  daily  whig  campaign  newpj)aper  iu  1840;  a  Lady's  Magazine  in  1842,  edited  by  E.  G.  Squier ;  77ie  Xortliern  Star  and  Freeman's 
Jdeocate  (1840)-;  The  Spectator  (1844),  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  edited  by  Dr.  William  B.  Sprague,  which  during  tiie  few  years  of  its 
survival  exercised  a  large  influence  in  that  portion  of  the  state ;  The  Guard  (1845),  an  Odd  Fellows'  journal,  of  which  C.  C.  Burr  and  John 
Tanner  were  editors;  and,  in  subsequent  years,  The  State  Register,  daily;  The  Typographical  Miscellany,  one  of  the  earliest  periodicals 
I'.CNoted  to  printing;  The  Ntio  York  Teacher,  the  Albany  Morning  Express  (1854),  and  the  Albany  Daily  Statesmon.  Jlr.  Munsell  was  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  edit  and  supervise  the  second  edition  of 
Thomas'  History  of  Priniuig,  published  in  1874. 

h  The  newspapers  of  that  day  exercised  an  individual  influence  over  the  minds  of  theii'  readers  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  so  much 
abler  jonmals  of  our  times.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  press  as  a  whole,  and  even  the  importance  of  the  p^o^■s  .is  a  political  a>;ent, 
havi^  indeed  gTcatly  increased,  but  the  effect  which  any  individual  journ.il  can  produce  has  very  greatly  diminished.  Iu  those  days  the 
Aurora,  for  instance,  jienetrated  to  many  localities  in  which  no  other  printed  theet  uver  made  its  appearance.  Then-  were  many  who  never 
saw  any  other  newspaper,  and  its  falsehoods  and  calumnies  produced  all  the  effect  natural  to  an  uncontradicted  statement  of  fact.  At 
present  the  mischief  that  can  be  done  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  is  comp.iratively  limited,  detection  and  exposure  following  too 
ulosc. — Hildreth'y  History  of  the  United  State,  second  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  2i9. 
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the  twelve  papers  in  Connecticut,  and  correspondingly  few  in  the  rest  of  the  New  England  states,  throughout  which 
the  federalist  party  was  strong.  In  Pennsylvania  the  political  division  of  the  newspapers  at 
,  Geographical  distrita-  ^^^^  ^,j„jg  ^^as  Very  nearly  even,  while  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolmas,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
tionofthepoiiticaipress.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  qI^jo  the  federalist  journals  were  as  scarce  as  republican  journals  in  New 
England.  At  an  earlier  date,  'and  when  these  geographical  party  lines  were  more  marked,  this  peculiarity  was  even 
more  noticeable.  At  a  date  still  later  the  fact  that  a  federalist  or  republican  newspaper  existed  m  a  certain  town, 
either  with  or  without  being  able  to  make  a  comfortable  living  there,  was  apt  to  prove  the  sufacient  provocation 
for  the  establishment  of  another  journal  of  the  opposite  politics.  And  thus  they  went  on  multiplying  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate,  considering  the  relative  population,  the  relative  number  of  readers,  and  the  facilities  for  distribution 
than  they  have  multiplied  at  any  later  date,  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  New  York  city  especially  journal 
after  journal  was  established  during  the  first  quarter  century  after  the  revolution  whose  sole  mission  apparently  was 
to  advance  the  interests  of  one  or  another  political  faction  existing  there,  and  whose  life  went  out  when  the  faction 
disappeared,  if  indeed  it  did  not  cease  before,  and  this  process  went  on,  only  in  less  degree,  in  the  other  well-settled 

parts  of  the  country. 

The  early  journalism  of  this  countr  v,  therefore,  owes  much,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  to  politics,  which  may  be  said 

to  have  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  its  rapid  spread  for  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 

until  the  close  of  the  second  era.    It  was  natural  that  there  should  have  been  every  inducement  to 

Multiplication  of  news-    repay  the  debt,  and  that  politics  should  thus  early  have  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  editors. 

papers  due  to  political    j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  thiugs  which  brought  iuto  the  profession  a  class  of  men  widely  different  from 

those  who  had  been  chiefly  conspicuous  in  it  during  the  colonial  epoch.    The  majority  of  the 

latter  were  men  of  merely  mechanical  skill,  more  intent  upon  making  a  living  out  of  their  trade  as  printers  than- of 

consecrating  their  energies  to  a  public  cause.    We  have  seen  how  the  greater  part  of  the  writiu  g 

The  editors  of  the  sec    ^^^^  j^  ^j^^  colonial  prcss,  either  for  or  against  the  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  the  revolution, 

was  the  work  of  outside  contributors— of  men  who  were  themselves  neither  editors  nor  printers, 

but  rather  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  their  several  communities,  who  were  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  the  press 

afforded  for  influencing  the  public  mind.    The  editor,  in  the  sense  that  we  now  use  the  word,  was  not  a  frequent 

character,  even  in  such  newspaper  towns  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  this  was  one  chief  reason  why 

the  pamphlet,  rather  than  the  newspaper,  was  so  vital  a  literary  force  in  the  revolutionary  epoch.    The  tracts  "of 

Thomas  Paine  attained  a  wider  circulation  throughout  the  colonies,  and  were  more  potent  in  the  crystallization  of 

public  opinion,  than  all  the  issiLCS  of  the  periodical  press.    It  was  often  the  case  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is 

conceded  to  have  been  the  best  writer  directly  connected  with  the  colonial  press,  while  actively  engaged  in  the 

publication  and  pushing  of  his  journal,  put  the  compositions  he  regarded  as  of  the  most  importance  in  pamphlet 

form,  in  contempt  of  the  claims  of  the  journal  which  brought  him  his  bread  and  butter,  but  whose  files  bear  little 

evidence  of  his  literary  and  intellectual  characteristics.    This  was  because  he  knew  that  he  thus  secured  for  them 

a  wider  circulation.    The  letters  composing  the  Federalist,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supplied  by  their  distinguished 

authors  to  the  newspapers  of  New  York  city,  and  in  these  columns  first  exerted  their  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of 

the  federal  Constitution. 

The  post-revolutionary  editors  were  frequently  not  printers  at  all,  or  they  were  printers  who  were  also 
])olitician8.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  conceded  ability,  whose  writings  were  terse,  pointed,  and  scholarly;  others 
were  men  who  made  their  points  bluntly,  and  not  always  with  that  respect  for  the  amenities  of  discussion  which  we 
are  learning  to  regard  as  essential  to  the  printed  page.  There  were  among  them  no  trained  journalists  in  the 
modern  sense,  and  very  few  bold  and  strong  intellects  capable  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  large  issues 
precipitated  upon  the  young  republic. 

THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  men  who  were  chiefly -influential  in  giving  its  turn  and  tone  to  the  American 

journalism  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  were  educated  in  other  countries,  and  came  to  the  United 

States  without  the  training  in  American  political  affairs  which  native-born  citizens^had  received 

Foreignbom  editors,      by  rcasou  of  the  trials  and  restraints  of  the  revolution,  and  without  that  respect  for  our  young 

institutions  which  inured  to  the  native,  (a)    William  Cobbett  was  an  English  reftigee ;  James 

Thompson  Callender,  of  the  EichmondJ57a;aTOwer,  was  an  exile  for  seditious  publication  in  Scotland;  and  William  Duaiie, 

a  The  apology  for  the  sedition  act  was  tbe  unquestionable  licentiousness  of  the  press,  ■which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  conducted  by 
refugi  es  and  adventurers  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Appleton's  Cyelojaedia,  xvi,  162. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  there  were  about  two  hundred  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  supporters  of  the  national  administration ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  under  the  control 
of  aliens.  Although  there  were  eight  daily  papers  in  Philadelphia  and  five  or  six  in  New  York,  it  was  seldom  that  any  one  had  an  editor 
distinct  from  the  printer  and  publisher.  One  of  the  first  papers  established  on  that  plan  in  New  York  was  The  Miiieroa,  a  daily  paper,  set 
up  in  1794,  of  which  the  name  had  been  lately  changed  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser.  It  was  the  ablest  paper  iuthe  country  on  the  federal 
side,  and  was  edited  by  Noah  Webster,  afterward  the  lexicographer.  Out  of  New  England  the  publishers  of  newspapers  were  principally 
foreigners.  They  were  wielding  a  powerful  influence  by  being  vehicles  for  communication  with  the  people  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Jay, 
Madison,  King,  Ames,  Cabot,  and  many  others  ;  audinthehalf  century  betweeul765  andl8I5  this  peculiar  literatureof  America  is  to  bofonnd 
in  its  newspapers,  sometimes  coarse  aud  vulgar,  but  always  vigorous.  From  1790  to  ISOO  the  political  newspapers — and  they  were  nearly 
all  such — teemed  with  scandalous  personal  attacks.  Chief  Justice  McKean,  in  his  charge  in  a  libel  casein  which  Cobbett  was  concerned,  said 
in  1793:  "  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a.  Christian  or  a  gentleman  cannot  but  be  highly  oflended  at  the  envenomed 
scurrility  that  has  raged  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  printed  in  Philadelphia  for  several  years  past,  insomuch  that  libeling  has  become 
a  national  crime,  and  distinguishes  us  not  only  from  all  the  states  around  us,  but  from  the  whole  c^— ^^ — ^ ^-^ — — " 
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the  editor  of  the  famous  Aurora,  the  atiti-federalist  organ  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  capital,  had  made 
a  fortune  once  as  the  publisher  of  an  English  journal  in  India.  Suppressed  by  the  government,  and  petitioning 
in  vain  for  redress,  disgust  and  despair  drove  him  to  seek  a  new  professional  career  in  America,  where  he 
became,  perhaps,  the  most  violent  and  unseemly  of  the  partisan  editors.  Ko  epithet  was  so  opprobrious  that  bis 
types  shrank  from  its  use,  and  no  federalist  was  too  high  to  escape  his  constant  and  denunciatory  attack.  The 
republican  principles  of  the  elder  Joseph  G-ales  involved  him  in  trouble  with  the  English  government,  and  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1793,  where  he  became  proprietor  of  the  paper  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  National 
Intelligencer  when  the  capi  tal  was  removed  to  Washington,  (a)  Cheetham,  Gray,  and  Carpenter,  New  York  journalists, 
were  English  immigrants  since  the  revolution.  There  were  enough  of  these  foreign-born  journalists  among  the 
editors  of  the  period  to  give  them  prominence  as  a  class,  and  the  violence  of  their  newspaper  writing,  while  it  was 
often  equaled  by  that  of  the  native  writers,  whether  connected  with  the  federalist  or  the  anti-federalist  press,  was 
sufQcient  to  occasion  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  1798  in  the  passage  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws.(6)  While  these  laws  were  not  nominally  directed  against  the  press,  their  enactment  j^^^'^  "^'""^  """^  sedition 
was  largely  due  to  the  circumstances  we  have  been  relating,  (c)  and  at  once  created  a 

nothing  but  ribaldry  and  billingsgate ;  the  contest  has  been  -who  conld  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases ;  who  could  mangle  the 
greatest  number  of  characters,  or  who  could  excelin  the  magnitude  of  their  lies;  hence  the  honor  of  families  has  been  stained,  the  highest 
posts  rendered  cheap  and  Tile  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  the  greatest  services  and  virtue  blasted." — Lossing's  Cyclopcedia  of  United 
States  Histmy. 

a  The  National  Intelligencer  was  founded  at  Washington  by  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  and  was  first  issued  as  a  tri-weekly  on  October 
31, 1800.  Joseph  Gales  became  connected  with  it  in  1807,  and  continued  its  editor  until  his  death,  in  1860.  In  1812  he  took  into  partnership 
his  brother-in-law,  William  W.  Seaton,  by  whom  the  journal  was  edited  until  1865.  It  was  issued  as  a  daily  from  1813  to  1869,  when  it 
was  discontinued. 

h  The  influence  upon  American  politics  exercised  at  this  moment  (1812),  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  previously,  by  a  small  body  of 
educated  and  enthusiastic  foreigners  was  indeed  very  remarkable,  and  may  well  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  demand 
for  printers  and  editors,  especially  in  the  middle  states,  could  not  be  supplied  from  domestic  sources,  and  as  many  of  these  political 
exiles  had  been  connected  with  the  press  at  home,  many  of  them,  indeed,  having  been  driven  into  exile  in  consequence  of  publications 
prosecuted  by  the  government  as  libelous  or  seditious,  they  had  adopted  the  same  calling  in  America.  Converted  thus  into  mouthpieces 
of  the  democratic  party,  they  obtained  and  exercised  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  either  to  their  number  or  their  talents.  Randolph 
complained  that  almost  every  leading  press  in  favor  of  war  was  conducted  by  men  who  had  but  recently  escaped  from  the  tyranny  or 
the  justice,  whichsoever  it  might  be,  of  the  British  government.  He  gave  as  instances  the  Aurora  and  the  Democratic  Press,  the  leading 
papers  at  Philadelphia,  edited,  the  one  by  Duane  and  the  other  by  Binus;  the  Whig,  at  Baltimore,  conducted  by  Baptiste  Irving,  and  the 
Intelligencer,  at  Washington,  by  Joseph  Gales. — Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  second  series,  iii,  p.  217. 

c  The  second  section  of  the  sedition  act,  as  embodying  the  only  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  can  be  said  to 
have  been  directed  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  here  reproduced : 

4.nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  he  •written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  aasi8t|pr  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  wi-iting  or  writings  against  the  government  of 
the  ijnited  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either 
house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute ;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  or  any  of  them, 
the  hatred  of  the  gooa  people  of  thfl  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or 
resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  to  resist',  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the 
United  States,  their  people  or  government,  thei»such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereot,  shall  bo 
pnnished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000,  and  \>y  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Constitutional  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  "An  Impartial  Citizen"  (known  to  have 
been  James  Sullivan),  Boston,  1801,  contains  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  press  in  this  country, 
and  presents  in  judicial  form  the  legal  objections  to  the  sedition  act  as  they  appeared  at  that  time,  and  as  forcibly  as  they  have  been 
stated  in  any  subsequent  publication.    We  quote  the  body  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  argument : 

"  The  remedies  for  libels  are  on  a  civil  process  or  on  indictment.  The  former  is  by  an  action  upon  the  case  for  damages.  In  this 
action  the  plaintiff  sues  in  his  private  capacity,  as  a  private  citizen,  and  can  make  no  use  of  any  public  official  character  he  may  sustain, 
excepting  merely  in  aggravation  of  damages.  The  courts  where  such  actions  are  to  be  litigated  are  the  same  as  those  where  any  action  for 
breach  of  contract  or  other  civil  injury  may  be  maintained. 

"The  remedy  or  redress  on  an  indictment  is  on  a  different  footing.  There,  unless  the' national  Constitution  has  changed  it,  the 
prosecution  is  to  be,  not  only  in  the  state,  but  in  the  county  where  the  offense  is  committed.  The  indictment  cannot  be  for  a  libel  simply 
against  a  public  officer.  The  description  of  the  offense  may  be  aggravated  by  a  malicious  intention  in  the  party  charged  to  deprive  the 
party  libeled  of  offices  or  honors;  but  still  it  is  no  more  an  offense  against  the  government  in  kind,  even  though  the  libels  are  against  the 
officers  of  the  same,  but  must  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  governments,  because  the  party  injured,  although  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  federal  government,  yet  remains  a  subject  of  and  under  the  protection  of  the  state  where  he  resides.  This  will  appear  to  be  exclusive 
on  a  review  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  None  of  these  powers  seem  to  include  the  authority  to  punish  libels,  and  therefore  some  very  good  men  have  their  doubts  whether 
the  general  government  can  make  laws  on  this  subject. 

"It  is  very  clear  that,  considering  a  libel  as  a  private  injury,  the  Congress  can  have  no  authority  to  enact  a  law  for  its  definitiou  or 
punishment.  But  yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  a  libel  may  not  be  so  conceived  and  published  as  to  be  a  crime  against  the 
government  itself,  independent  of  the  personal  injury  done  to  the  particular  subject  of  it,  and  when  that  is  the  case  the  government  ought 
to  possess  the  power  of  punishing  it  on  the  principle  of  preserving  the  Constitution. 

"Any  laws  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  vested  in  the  national  government  may  be  enacted  by  th« 
Congress;  but  if  there  is  no  government,  or  no  Congress,  there  can  be  no  laws  made.  It  is  therefore  necessarily  implied  that  all  things 
which  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  and  maintain  that  government  which  is  vested  with  those  authorities,  and  which  may  make  laws  for 
their  execution,  may  make  laws  to  preserve  its  own  existence.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  state  governments  will  preserve  and  defend  the 
existence  of  the  federal  government  this  would  by  no  means  be  accepted  as  an  answer,  because  a  government  depending  on  another 
government  for  its  existence  is  merely  a  corporation ;  it  can  have  no  sovereignty,  and  can  be  no  bond  of  union  for  a  nation. 

"The  late  act  of  Congress  was  deficient  in  its  principles  on  these  essential  points.  It  went  beyond  what  the  Constitution  would 
warrant.    Some  of  the  libels  pointed  out  by  the  act  were  such  as  were  written  and  published  against  the  President  to  bring  him  personally 
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great  counter-excitement  throughout  the  United  States.  There  were  about  two  hundred  papers  published  at 
the  time  in  the  whole  country,  {a)  and  it  was  believed  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  journals,  which  were 

and  that  in  ciyil  actions  for  damages,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  citizen  of  a  state  of  "which  the  other  is  not  a  citizen,  the  action  may 
be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  election  of  the  parties.  There  is  in  this  provision  no  distinction  in 
persons  or  oiEcers.  When  the  general  government  was  formed  the  people  might,  if  they  had  thought  it  proper,  have  made  provision  for 
a  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  the  offlcers  of  the  general  government  to  bring  their  suits  and  prosecutions  in  the  federal  courts ;  but 
no  such  provision  was  made.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  the  general  government  is  as  much  the  government  of  the  people  as  the  others, 
and  must  derive  its  support  from  the  same  source. 

"  The  character  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  nation  is  highly  to  be  respected;  and  though  it  may  not  be  safe  in  any  keeping  but 
that  of  the  federal  government,  yet,  as  the  Constitution  has  not  placed  it  there,  a  question  on  a  legal  principle  does  not  arise  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  are  advocates  for  the  late  act  of  Congress  against  libels  may  feel  themselves  hurt  at  these*  observations,  and  may  endeavor  to 
support  their  measure  by  arguments  supposed  to  result  from  powers  necessarily  implied  in  the  Constitution.  Their  arguments  will  be 
before  the  public,  and  I  am  without  anxiety  at  the  event,  be  it  what  it  may ;  fori  am  ready  to  receive  and  abide  the  public  judgment.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  power  of  self-preservation  is  an  incidental,  constituent  part  of  the  government,  because  a  national  government  must 
be  a  sovereign  government  of  course,  and  a  sovereignty  relying  on  another  sovereignty  for  civil  support  is  an  inadmissible  idea  in  politics; 
but  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  right  to  vindicate  the  President's  personal  character  against  libels  is  necessarily  incident  to  the 
Constitution.  The  want  of  personal  character  in  a  chief  magistrate  would  bean  unfortunate  circumstance,  but  governments  have  existed 
very  frequently  and  very  well  under  this  difficulty.  Should  the  President  bring  a  civil  action  for  a  libel  or  other  slander,  he  would  stand 
on  the  same  level  with  other  actions,  and  have  his  trial  by  the  same  rules  and  in  the  same  courts  where  they  have  theirs.  Should  there 
be  a  criminal  prosecution  for  a  libel  published  against  him  personally,  it  could  not  be  prosecuted  anywhere  but  in  the  state  courts  and  in 
the  county  where  the  offense  happens.  But  if  the  libel  is  pointed  at  him  personally,  and  yet  written,  printed,  or  published  with  an  intent 
to  injure,  oppose,  or  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  takes  a  new  denomination  of  criminality,  and  becomes  punishable,  of 
necessity,  in  the  judiciary  of  that  government  against  which  the  crime  is  committed. 

"  The  argument  that  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  protect  the  character  of  the  President  would  with  the  same  propriety  be  extended 
to  every  officer  and  servant  of  the  general  government.  There  can  be  no  government  without  officers,  and  there  can  be  no  government 
without  subjects  and  property.  The  case  with  us  is:  whether  right  or  wrong  must  remain  under  the  process  of  experiment ;  that  we  have 
from  a  number  of  separate  sovereign  states  carved  out  a  national  general  sovereignty,  limited  as  to  its  authority,  over  the  same  persons 
and  the  same  property  as  the  state  governments  have  in  protection,  and  what  power  is  not  expressly  or  by  a  necessary  implication  given 
to  that  is  retained  to  the  several  states.  Had  the  Congress  enacted  that  if  any  person  should  print,  write,  or  publish  any  libel  against 
the  President  or  either  house  of  Congress,  with  an  intent  to  obstruct,  injure,  oppose,  or  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  raise  sedition  against  the  same,  he  should  be  punished,  etc.,  it  would  have  described  a  new  offense,  which  ought  to  be  punished  by  that 
government.  But  when  they  enact  that  when  any  person  shall  publish  a  libel,  with  an  intent  to  defame  the  said  President,  or  to  excite 
against  him  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  their  states,  without  connecting  it  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  government,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  measure  by  the  Constitution. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  injury  done  to  the  President  may  be  an  injury  done  to  the  United  States.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  libels  against  the  judges  and  other  servants  of  the  public  are  injuries  to  the  government.  Nay,  every  immoral  and 
vicious  thing  is  an  injury  to  the  nation;  but  the  creators  of  the  federal  government  are  the  creators  and  the  supporters  of  the  others,  and 
are  equally  interested  in  all,  and  did  not  choose  to  invest  t]tie  general  government  with  all  the  authority  claimed  in  the  late  sedition  law, 
passed  by  the  late  Congress. 

"  This  observation  will,  no  doubt,  be  made,  and  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  one  champion  to  another,  that  if  the  federal  government 
cannot  protect  their  President  from  libels,  but  must  send  him  to  the  state  courts  for  defense,  we  had  better  give  up  the  national  system  at 
once.  This  observation,  when  made,  will  be  the  result  of  the  want  of  consideration.  A  mometft's  reflection  wUl  evince  that  the  general 
government  is  supported  by  the  same  people  who  support  the  others;  that  these  will  have  their  influence;  and  whenever  the  general 
government  shall  be  guided  by  men  who  shall  attempt  a  separate  interest  the  public  opinion  will  gradually  remove  them,  until  the 
connecting  balance  shall  be  restored  to  its  constitutional  perfection.    The  sum  of  the  argument,  on  the  whole,  is  this : 

"That  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  open  the  flood-gates  of  slander  on  the  members  of  the  civil  society  and  allow 
each  man  to  calumniate  his  neighbor  with  impunity. 

"  That  a  man's  reputation  ought  to  be  guarded  as  of  the  next  consequence  to  his  life. 

' '  That  whatever  is  in  fact  done  by  a  government,  or  by  any  officer  of  it,  in  his  official  capacity  or  under  a  pretense  of  official  authority, 
may  be  published  to  the  world  without  the  writer  or  printers  being  chargeable  for  a  libel. 

"■  That  the  reputation  of  men  in  office  is  as  dear  to  them  as  that  of  other  citizens  is  to  them,  and  as  much  under  the  protection  of -the 
laws  as  the  reputation  of  men  in  private  life  is;  and  that,  therefore,  a  charge  against  them  of  bribery  or  corruption  ought  not  to  be 
published  otherwise  than  in  a  judicial  prosecution  against,  them  before  a  proper  tribunal,  where  they  may  be  removed  from  office  or 
otherwise  punished,  according  to  the  demerit  of  their  crime. 

•  ,  .T^^'l  ^l^""^  *  T""  ^^^*'''''  "'  ^  '=^'^<^^<l'»*«  f""-  ^^  "leoti^^  office  he  exhibits  his  character  for  a  public  scrutiny,  and  every  one  has  a 
right  to  publish  anything  against  his  election  which  is  not  false  in  fact,  but  must  be  answerable  for  all  falsehoods  aud  groundless  slanders, 
as  well  m  civil  as  m  a  criminal  prosecution. 

"That  though  every  one  has  a  right  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  all  its  departments,  yet,  if  the  publications  are 
made  of  measures  which  havenever  happened,  the  writers  and  printers  are  amenable,  provided  that  any  injury  is  done,  or  may  be  done,  to  the 
government  by  It  The  fact  of  writing  or  publishing  being  proved,  the  burden  of  the  proof  rests  on  the  defendant  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  facts  published,  which,  if  he  cannot  do,  he  must  submit  to  punishment,  unless  he  can  show  that  it  was  innocently  done  from  mere  error 
and  mistake.  "' 

"  That  though  no  one  can  justify  the  false  publication  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  the  government,  yet,  if  facts  are  truly 
co'Susfons""  °"^  '"'^       punished  for  reasoning  erroneously  upon  them,  or  for  publishing  hie  reasons,  however  wrong  he  may  be  in  his 

"That  the  general  government,  having  the  power  of  punishing  libels  against  the  government  itself  by  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
Constitution,  does  by  no  means  give  it  the  power  of  punishing  those  which  are  published  against  its  President  or  other  officers,"  who  are  also 
the  subjects  ot  the  state  governments,  unless  the  libel  is  made  and  published  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  government  itself,  which  intent 
must  be  averred  m  the  indictment  and  be  found  by  the  traverse  jury,  or  jury  of  trials ;  otherwise  he  cannot  be  convicted.  As  this  distinction 
most  plainly  results  from  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  every  candid,  sober  man  will  be  ready  to  give  it  a  full  force  in 
his  mmd,  because,  were  whatever  he  may  with  the  Constitution,  ho  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  it  is. 

"And,  finally,  that  a  reasonable  constitutional  restraint,  judiciously  exercised,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  can 
be  preserved  as  an  invaluable  privilege  to  the  nation." 

_  a  This  number  is  giveii  by  Hudson.  Thomas  says  that  in  1800  there  were  "  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  publications  of  this  kind 
printed  in  the  United  States".    Hildreth  states  that  the  exact  number  is  unobtainable,  but  that  it  c 
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violently  opposed  to  the  administration  of  John  Adams  and  its  measures,  were  edited  and  controlled  by  aliens.    A 

number  of  prosecutions  occurred  under  these  acts,  among  the  most  conspicuous  being  that 

of  Abijah  Adams,  of  the  Boston  Chronicle,  who  was  indicted  on  the  plea  that  he  sold  the      Convictiona  nnder  the 

•>  ^  7  J:-  sedition  act. 

papers — he  being  a  bookkeeper  in  the  establishment — which  contained  libels  on  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  Adams  was  found  guilty  of  "publishing  only",  and  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail,  to  pay  the  costs,  and  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior  for  one  year.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  prosecutions  were  brought,  not  against  journalists,  but  against  prominent  politicians.  Such  a  case  was 
that  of  Matthew  Lyon,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Vermont,  who  was  indicted  and  convicted  in  1798  oa 
the  charge  of  having  written  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of  a  Windsor  newspaper  "abusing  in  a  most  virulent  manner 
the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States",  with  the  intention  "  to  stir  up  sedition  and  bring  the  President 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  into  contempt".  Charles  Holt,  publisher  of  The  Bee,  printed  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  was  found  guilty  of  defaming  the  President  and  discouraging  enlistments  in  the  army,  and 
was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $200.  (a)  James  T.  Callender,  editor  of  the  Eichmond 
Examiner,  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  President,  and  was  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
$200.  There  were  a  number  of  other  convictions  under  the  sedition  law,  but  just  how  many  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  and  many  were  not  of  editors  or  publishers  of  newspapers.  (6)  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  laws  were  meant  to  be,  and  were,  a  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  such,  they  were  wholly  repugnant  to  the  popular  judgment  and  feeling.  The 
ahen  and  sedition  laws,  instead  of  effecting  the  purposes  at  which  they  aimed,  undoubtedly 
increased  the  intensity  of  the  partisanship  of  the  American  press,  and  there  was  less  of  this  tiiesTiTwa^"*  effects. of 
kind  of  journalism,  although  still  plenty  of  it,  after  they  ceased  to  be  in  effect.  However  that 
may  be,  the  laws  stand  as  the  only  effort  ever  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take  direct  cognizance 
and  regulation  of  the  utterances  of  the  political  press,  and  were  altogether  the  result  of  the  peculiar  and  critical 
politics  of  the  time,  when  the  government  was  untried  and  good  men  actually  feared  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  an 
unrestrained  press  to  endanger  its  perpetuity  by  undermining  the  popular  confidence  in  its  personnel,  (c)  The  fierce 
partisanship  of  the  press  of  that  era  was  the  reflex  of  the  public  mind  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  these  editors 
that  they  were  any  worse  or  any  better  than  the  people  who  read  their  writings  and  delighted  in  their  gall  and 
wormwood.  But  as  time  passed  there  came,  gradually  but  surely,  an  improvement  in  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  American  press. 

Of  the  journalism  of  this  period,  considered  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in 
high  terms.  Among  the  editors  of  that  day  were  many  men  of  great  versatility  and  of  marked  intellectual  gifts. 
Much  of  the  political  writing  was  powerful,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  marked 
and  continual  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  frequently  leading  public  opinion,  and  sometimes  ^^^t^e  professional jonr 
determining  important  political  results.  Of  journalism  in  the  professional  sense  there  was  little, 
if  any.  [d)  By  this  is  meant  that  the  business  of  making  a  newspaper  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
profession  distinct  and  clearly  defined  in  itself,  and  was  not  pursued  by  those  who  sought  it  with  a  view  to 
making  it  such  a  profession,  men  of  all  pursuits,  if  they  had  any  literary  tastes,  regarding  themselves  as  qualified, 
without  any  special  training  or  experience.  It  frequently  happened  that  they  linked  it  to  other  occupations, 
and  as  the  earlier  editors  had  been  booksellers  and  stationers,  the  later  ones  were  lawyers,  litterateurs,  ministers, 
or  business  men.  The  profits  of  most  newspaper  ventures  were  small,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
remuneration  given  to  men  who  were  employed  as  editorial  writers  and  managers  was  uniformly  meager.    An 

a  Charles  Holt,  publisher  of  The  Bee,  incurred  a  fine  of  $200  under  the  sedition  law  in  1800,  which  Congress,  nearly  half  a  century 
afterward,  repaid  him,  principal  and  interest. — Munsell's  Typographical  Miscellany. 

h  The  following  quotation,  from  Henry  S.  Randall's  Biography  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  fairly  represents  the  view  of  the  sedition  law 
generally  taken  by  the  anti-federalists  at  the  time : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  victims  of  the  sedition  law  were  few.  We  do  not  know  the  number,  but  they  were  surely  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  intimidation.  *  *  »  »  vVhen  we  look  at  the  cases  and  decisions  under  our  sedition  law  of  1798  we  cannot  fail  to  become 
convinced  that  its  aim  and  intent  were  not  to  prevent  or  punish  real  sedition — actual,  open,  or  secret  machinations  against  our  institutions 
and  laws.  Its  manifest  object  was  to  shield  the  federal  government  from  damaging  censure,  to  arm  it  with  power  to  put  down  political 
opposition;  in  a  word,  to  confer  on  it  authority  during  its  shorter  political  tenure  about  equivalent  to  that  then  possessed  and  exercised 
in  political  affairs  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain." 

c  Franklin,  in  the  second  part  of  his  autobiography,  written  about  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  revolution,  alludes" to  the  scrupulous 
care  he  always  exercised  to  prevent  the  insertion  of  objectionable  matter  in  his  journal ;  and,  commenting  upon  the  changed  tone  of  the 
American  press,  he  adds  :  "  Now  many  of  our  printers  make  no  scruple  of  gratifying  the  malice  of  individuals  by  false  accusations  of  the 
fairest  characters  among  themselves,  augmenting  animosity  even  to  the  producing  of  duels,  and  are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to  print 
scurrilous  reflections  on  the  government  of  neighboring  states,  and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our  best  national  allies,  which  may  be  attended 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences." 

i  On  the  subject  of  the  personal  and  literary  character  of  the  journalists  of  this  epoch  there  can  be  no  better  authority  than  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  knew  personally  so  many  of  them  and  so  many  of  their  colonial  predecessors.  In  his  History  of  Printing  Mr.  Thomas 
quotes  ^vith  approval  some  remarks  from  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  said :  "  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  talents  and  learning  at  least,  if  not  virtue,  were  thought  necessary  in  the  conductors  of  public  journals,"  to  which  Mr.  Thomas 
adds  the  comment :  "This  has  not  been  generally  so  much  the  case  in  America  as  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest  period  too  many  of  our 
gazettes  have  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  destitute  both  of  talents  and  literature.  But  in  later  times  the  number  of  editors  who 
fall  under  this  descriution  has  become  ereater  than  formerly." — 11,  203. 
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accurate  impression  of  the  character  of  the  business  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  containing  some  account  of  the  early  history  of  the 

Providence  Journal : 

In  and  about  the  year  1820,  although  there  were  as  many  newspapers  as  the  community  required,  there  was  no  systematic  and  well- 
managed  journalism.  A  printer  and  publisher,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  business,  put  forth  proposals  and  issued  a  subscription 
for  a  new  paper.  If  tlie  number  of  subscribers  was,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense,  he  engaged  a  person  to  edit  and  supervise 
the  paper.  At  that  time  literary  labor  of  this  description  was  so  meanly  compensated  that  no  lawyer,  physician,  or  schoolmaster  would 
undertake  the  business  for  merely  the  monetary  remuneration.  In  the  case  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Journal  there  was  no  demand  or 
stipulation'  for  pay.  That  person  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice  by  some  one  for  the  advancement  of  great  public  interests  and  he 
consented  to  a  temporary  supervision  of  the  Journal.  A  reference  to  the  early  files  of  that  paper,  now  in  the  editorial  library,  will  enable 
you  to  estimate  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed.  It  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  night  season  that  the  Journal  was  edited,  as  a  relaxation  ' 
from  the  daily  labors  of  another  profession,  and  it  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  so  soon  as  the  Journal  could  be  considered  as 
securely  established  another  editor  should  be  procured.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  name  of  the  editor  was  omitted  from  the  imprint 
in. consequence  of  the  increase  of  professional  business,  but  he  continued  for  several  years  thereafter  an  informal  oversight  of  and 
contribution  to  its  columns,  for  which,  and  for  all  previous  labors,  he  received  the  sum  of  $500. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLB  ON  THE  AMEEICAISr  PEESS. 

It  is  easy,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  journalism  of  the  present  day,  to  belittle  the  comparative  exceUence  of  that 

but  of  which  it  grew.    An  impartial  and  contemporaneous  opinion  is  therefore  desirable,  and 

De  Tocqueviue  on  tiie    ^^^  ^^^^^  fumishcd  in  the  admirable  treatise  of  M.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in 

American  press.  America,  Written  in  1835.     M.  de  Tocqueville  was  amazed  during  his  travels  through  the 

United  States  at  the  progress  of  the  press,  and  says : 

The  number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  appear  in  the  United  States  actually  surpasses  belief.  There  is 
scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own  newspaper.  The  facility  with  which  journals  can  be  established  induces  a  multitude  of 
individuals  to  take  part  in  them ;  but  as  the  extent  of  competition  precludes  the  possibility  of  considerable  profit,  the  most  distinguished 
classes  of  society  are  rarely  led  to  engage  in  these  undertakings.  But  such  is  the  number  of  the  public  prints,  that,  even  if  they  were  a 
source  of  wealth,  writers  of  ability  could  not  be  found  to  direct  them  all.  The  journalists  of  the  United  States  are  usually  placed  in  a 
very  humble  position,  with  a  scanty  education  and  a  vulgar  turn  of  mind. 

From  this  severe  commentary  the  eminent  Frenchman  turns  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  and  the  influence 
of  the  American  newspaper,  and  continues : 

The  will  of  the  majority  is  the  most  .general ,of  laws,  and  it  establishes  certain  habits  which  form  the  characteristics  of  each 
peculiar  class  of  society.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  journalist  consist  in  a  violent,  but  frequently  an  eloquent  and  lofty  manner 
of  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  exceptions  to  this  habitual  practice  are  only  occasional.  The  characteristics  of  the  American 
journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal  to  the  passions  of  .the  populace,  and  he  habitually  abandons  the  principles  of  political 
science  to  assail  the  characters  of  individuals,  to  track  them  into  private  life,  and  disclose  all  their  weaknesses  and  eiTors. 

And  yet  again : 
-    The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have  no  kind  of  weight  in  the  ey^s  of  the  public ;  the  only  use  of  a  journal  is  that  it  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  certain  facts,  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  distorting  the  statement  of  those  facts  that  a  journalist  can  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  own  views. 

In  contrast  with  the  harshness  of  this  generalization  and  the  conclusion,  elsewhere  reached,  that  "  the  power 
of  the  press  is  much  greater  in  Prance  than  in  the  United  States",  M.  de  Tocqueville  concedes,  "notwithstanding 
this  limitation  of  the  resources  of  the  press,"  that  "its  influence  in  America  is  immense.  It  is  the  power  which 
impels  the  circulation  of  political  life  through  all  the  districts  of  that  vast  territory.  Its  eye  is  constantly  open  to 
detect  the  secret  springs  of  political  designs,  and  to  summon  the  leaders  of  all  parties  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
It  rallies  the  interests  of  the  community  round  certain  principles,  and  it  draws  up  the  creed  which  factions  adopt, 
for  it  affords  a  means  of  intercourse  between  parties  which  hear  and  which  address  each  other  without  ever  having 
been  in  immediate  contact.  When  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  press  adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct  their 
influence  becomes  irresistible;  and  public  opinion,  when  it  is  perpetually  assailed  from  the  same  side,  eventually 
yields  to  the  attack.  In  the  United  States  each  separate  journal  exercises  but  little  authority,  but  the  power  of  the 
periodical  press  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  people". 

THE  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPEES  OF  THE  PEEIOD. 
The  best  representatives  of  the  American  political  press  in  this  peculiar  and  formative  period  were:  On 
the  federalist  side,  the  OolumUan  Gentinel,  established  in  Boston  in  1784  by  Benjamin  Eussell,  and  conducted 

by  him  for  a  period  of  forty  years ;  the  New  England  Palladium,  begun  as  the  Massachusetts 
papers  of  t^pMty  5^38'    ^^^curij  in  1793,  by  Alexander  Young  and  Samuel  Etheridge ;  the  Minerva,  established  in  New 

York  in  1793,  long  ably  edited  by  Noah  Webster,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser;  the  New  York  PacJcet,  which  had  survived  the  Eevolution  and  was  shortly  thereafter 
made  a  daily  by  its  enterprising  publisher,  Samuel  Loudon ;  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  established  in  1801,  under 
the  auspices  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  their  political  associates,  and  continuing  its  uninterrupted 
publication  down  to  the  present  day ;  in  Philadelphia,  Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette,  established  in  1792  by  that  restless 
and  vehement  English  agitator,  William  Oobbett ;  the  Connecticut  Courant,  the  Salem  Gazette,  and  others  of  lesser 
influence.  On  the  republican  side  the  most  influential  journals  were  located  at  Philadelphia  while  it  remained 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  were  the  Aurora,  established  in  1790  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  (a)  and 
edited  after  his  death  by  William  Duane,  and  the  National  Gazette,  established  in  1791  by  Philip  Freneau,  while 

a  See  ante,  page  5. 
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employed  under  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  State  Department.  In  ISew  York  the  leading  repiiblican  newspapers 
were  Greenfield's  Hfew  York  Journal,  a  continuation  of  Holt's  ante-revolutionary  Journal,  and  rechristeued  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  American  Citizen,  when  it  was  edited  by  James  Cheetham ;  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
established  in  1802  by  the  friends  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Peter  Irving;  while  in  Boston  there  was  the 
Gazette  that  Edes  and  Gill  had  founded,  the  chief  pillar  of  the  revolutionary  cause  in  N"ew  England,  but  espousing 
the  losing  side  in  the  debate  upon  the  Constitution  and  expiring  in  1798 ;  the  Independent  Chronicle,  established 
in  Boston  in  1776,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution,  and  until  the  close  of  the  century  the  leading  New  England 
organ  of  the  Jeffersoniau  school  of  politics ;  and  the  Boston  Patriot,  established  in  1809,  consolidated  with  the 
Independent  Chronicle  in  1817,  and  published  as  a  daily  until  its  absorption  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  in  1831. 
The  Eichmond  Enquirer,  founded  in  1804  by  Thomas  Eitchie,  was  a  potential  organ  throughout  the  South. 

Of  all  these  journals  Eussell's  Centinel  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  type  of  the  early  political  newspaper  of 
the  United  States.    During  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  the  Centinel  was  meager,  fragmentary,  and  ill-arranged 
in  its  news  and  trivial  and  provincial  in  its  original  matter ;  but  its  blows  were  steady  and 
heavy.     Eussell  delighted  in  ingenious  devices  to  attract  attention,  and  pictures,  curious       EnsseU's  centinc;. 
mechanical  arrangements  of  type,  reckless  displays,  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  and 
extravagant  allegories  and  travesties  in  prose  and  verse  were  his  constant  resort  to  supplement  his  argument. 
After  the  election  of  Washington  to  the  presidency  the  Centinel  grew  steadily  in  position  and  influence,  and  in 
spite  of  its  constant  and  disgraceful  personalities  won  great  prosperity,  and  deserved  it.    Eussell  drew  around 
him  the  most  eminent  federalist  writers  of  America,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  proprietorship  his  paper 
became  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world.    Mr.  Buckingham  is  probably  not  too  strong  in  praise  when  he 
says  of  it : 

As  a  vehicle  of  useful  and  accurate  intelligence  the  Centinel  secured  to  itself  a  reputation  superior  to  that  of  any  other  American 
newspaper.  Eussell  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  condensing  and  arranging  the  contents  of  foreign  journals  and  presenting  in  the  most  readable 
shape  all  the  incidents  then  (1790-1815)  agitating  Europe.  Through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  for  some  years  afterward,  the  Centinel 
was  an  indispensable  source  of  news  for  the  country  printers,  every  one  of  whom  relied  upon  it  for  matter  to  fill  up  the  news  department  of 
his  paper.  Subscribers  in  the  country  also  increased  beyond  all  precedent.  It  was  everywhere  known  and  everywhere  read,  and  if  industry 
in  tiolleoting  and  fidelity  in  republishing  information  that  was  important  to  be  known  are  worthy  of  credit  never  was  popularity  more 
honestly  earned,  (aj 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  journalistic  ventures  of  this  era — the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  of  greatest 
service  to  the  history  of  the  country — was  Niles''  Register,  established  as  a  weekly  at  Baltimore  in  1811  by  Hezekiah 
Niles,  who  published  it  until  1836.    The  Register  was  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year  a 
repository  of  the  documentary  and  political  historj^  of  the  country,  reported  with  an  impartial  NUes'  Register. 

fidelity  which  modern  journalism  may  emulate  but  cannot  surpass,  and  it  attained  a  national 
circulation,  because  it  supplied,  with  a  degree  of  fullness  not  attempted  by  the  local  journals,  the  details  of  the 
political  progress  of  the  country.  Niks'  Register  is  now  the  most  frequently  quoted  periodical  in  the  works  of  writers 
upon  American  history,  and  its  value  as  a  reference  record  was  so  well  understood  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Niles 
republished  the  series  in  thirty-six  volumes.  This  publication  was  continued  by  his  son,  W.  O.  Niles,  until  June  27, 
1849,  makihg  a  series  of  seventy-six  volumes  in  all.  A  journal  just  like  the  Register  would  not  be  a  successful 
undertaking  in  these  days,  for  the  functions  peculiarly  its  own  have  been  absorbed  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
and  are  by  them  discharged  with  the  same  fidelity.  The  Register  finally  disappeared,  not  because  its  usefulness 
was  ended,  but  because  the  service  it  rendered  was  discharged  by  other  journals,  which  also  did  other  service  to 
which  it  could  not  attain. 

Partisanship  and  personality  continued  in  the  American  press  throughout  the  entire  second  era  in  its  history, 
and  continue  to-day,  constantly  breaking  out  in  assaults  upon  personal  character  and  motives  as  malignant  and 
disgraceful  as  anything  that  degraded  the  files  of  the  earlier  journals.    The  great  mass  of  the 
newspai)ers  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  one  or  the  other      The  partisan  press. 
of  the  existing  political  parties,  and  still  continue  to  be  so  conducted,  and  they  will  so  continue 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.    It,is  neither  unnatural  nor  improper  that  this  relationship  should  exist.    The  free 
press  is  the  vehicle  through  which  the  public  seeks  and  finds  its  political  expression,  and  the  undue  ijartisanship 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such  close  association  is  largely  counteracted  by  the  nearly  equal  division  of  the 
American  press  in  its  political  associations.    As  journals  grow  stronger  in  their  financial  basis  they  come  to  be 
conducted  as  business  enterprises  of  other  kinds  are  conducted.    The  dependence  upon  political  connection  ceases 
to  be  essential  to  existence,  and  thereafter  ceases  to  work  the  unfortunate  results  which  undoubtedly  attended 
the  first  establishment  of  this  relationship. 

With  the  development  of  the  country  other  functions  of  the  newspaper  began  to  have  at  least  an  equal  importance 
with  its  partisanship,  and  so,  imperceptibly  almost,  to  modify  the  character  of  the  journalism  of  the  United 
States.    There  came  an  extraordinary  increase  of  business,  and  the  field  of  the  newspaper 
expanded  correspondingly,  its  columns  being  more  and  more  sought  as  a  medium  of  business    ^^^^niar^Dgfieidof  jonr. 
communication  and  announcement.    As  their  numbers  increased  the  newspapers  felt  the  vitalizing 

a  Buckingham's  Reminiscences,  ii,  77. 
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influence  of  competition  and  began  to  rival  eacli  other  in  tlie  promptness  and  fullness  with  which  they  gathered 

the  news  of  the  day.    The  first  daily  newspaper  made  its  appearance.    This  was  the  Americam 

First  daiiynewspapers.    Daily  Advertiser,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  (a)    The  second  daUy  newspaper,  the  New  York  Daily 

Advertiser,  appeared  in  New  York  the  year  following.    Boston  followed  with  a  daily,  the  Polar 

Star  and  Boston  Advertiser,  in  1796,  and  it  failing,  with  the  Federal  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser  in  1798.    The 

names  adopted  by  these  first  experiments  in  daily  journalism  were  significant  of  an  early  recognition  of  the  important 

field  for  money-getting  which  lay  all  undeveloped  in  the  matter  of  advertising. 

Up  to  this  time  the  advertisements  of  all  existing  papers  had  been  a  wholly  minor  feature  of  their  columns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attention  given  to  maritime  and  commercial  intelligence  was  slight  and  fitful;  but  soon  after 

the  revolution  advertisements  began  to  be  an  equal  source  of  revenue  with  subscriptions,  and 

Eapid  development  of    ^^^  priccs  Charged  for  them  increased  correspondingly.    The  development  of  this  feature  of 

advertising.  American  newspapers  was  so  sudden  and  extensive  that  British  journals  commented  with 

surprise  upon  the  comparatively  extensive  advertising  patronage  of  the  journals  printed  in  the  large  cities  of 

the  United  States. 

It  is  true  of  the  early  publishers  that  they  dedicated  their  earnings  to  the  improvement  of  their  publications,  so 
that  both  in  typography  and  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  reading  matter  published  they  steadily  improved. 

EEOOED  OF  THE  BAELY  PEESS. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  growth  of  newspapers  during  this  second  period  with  anything  like  statistical 

accuracy,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  journals  of  that  era  to  record  this  development  in  their  columns  and  of 

any  one  else  to  make  record  of  it.    Mr.  Thomas,  who  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  data  we 

statistics  of  this  era.      posscss  regarding  the  colonial  press,  brought  his  record  nominally  down  to  the  year  1810,  in 

which  his  History  of  Printing  was  published.    The  one  hundred  and  fifty  journals  of  whose 

existence  he  was  aware  in  1800  had  increased  in  these  ten  years  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  more  than  double— 

a  ratio  of  increase  quite  as  remarkable   at  that  time  as  the  ratio  discovered  in  the  last 

Eecord  of  the  American    gg^g^g  j^^LT,  wheu  morc  papcrs  wcrc  established  and  Inore  died  than  the  whole  number  in 

'^'^''^^™      '  existence  in  1810.    His  list  of  American  journals  in  1810  is  here  reproduced,  as  the  most 

important  contribution  that  has  or  can  be  made  to  the  literature  of  the  journalism  of  that  period.    It  has  been 

supplemented,  so  far  as  possible,  with  a  record  of  tke  subsequent  history  of  the  journals  enumerated  by  him: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (12  papers). 
[/.  Federal  republican ;  r.  republican,  opposed  to  the  federalists ;  «.  neutral;  w.  weekly;  s.w.  semi-weekly;  Lw.  tri-weekly;  *publi8hed  before  the  revolution.] 


Titles. 


r.  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  *w  . 

f.  Portsmouth  Oracle,  M 

/.  Intelligencer,  w 

n.  Snn,i» 

/.  Farmers'  Museum,  w 

n.'  Farmers'  Cabinet,  «J 

/.  Dartmouth  Gazette,  w 

/.  Concord  Gazette,  i^ 

r.  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  w... 
f.  New  Hampshire  Sentinel,  w. . 

/.  Coos  Courier,  w 

/.  Constitutionalist,  w 


Towns. 


Portsmouth  . 

do 

do , 

Dover 

Walpole 

Amherst ■ 

Hanover 

Concord 

do 

Keene 

Haverhill... 
Exeter 


Subsequent  history. 


Now  published  as  weekly  ed.  of  Daily  Chronicle. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published 
Since  suspendeiv 

Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS  (32  papers). 


/.  Columbian  Centinel,  8.  w Boston 

r.  Independent  Chronicle, «.  M do 

/.  New  England  Palladium,  8.  w do 

r.  Boston  Patriot, «.  w do , 

/.  Boston  Gazette,  8.  «i do 

/.  Eepertory,  8.  w do 

n.  FredoniaD,w do 

/  Massachusetts  Spy,  *w Worcester 

r.  National  ^gis,  w do 

/.  Salem  Gazette,  8.  w Salem 

r.  Essex  Register,  8.  w do 

/.  Newbnryport  Herald,  8.  w Newburyport 

r.  Independent  Whig,  w do 

/.  Merrimack  Intelligencer,  to HaverhiU 

/.  Hampshire  Gazette,  ui Northampton 

a  This  paper  grew  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Advertiser,  established  in  1771 
be  pablished  until  1837. 


These  journals  all  disappeared  at  various  dates 
in  the  foundations  of  the  present  Boston  Daily 
and  Weekly  Advertiser. 


Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 

Now  published  as  weekly  ed.  of  Evening  Gazette. 

Still  published. 

Do. 
Still  published  dally  and  weekly. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Still  published. 

The  American  Advertiser  continued  to 


r.  Anti-Monarcliist,  w 

/.  Greenfield  Gazette,  w 

/.  EampsliiTe  Federalist,  w  . 

f.  Farmers'  Herald,  w 

r.  Snii,M 

/.  Berkshire  Eeporter,  w 

/.  Political  Eecorder,  w 

New  Bedford  Meronry ,  w . 

Old  Colony  Gazette,  w 

Portland  Gazette,  w 

Eastern  Argns,  w 

Freeman's  Friend,  w 

Gazette  of  Maine,  w 

/.  Eagle,  w 

.  r.  American  Advocate,  w  . . . 

/.  Herald  of  Liberty,  w 

r.  'Weeldy  Visitor,  w 
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Titles. 


Towns. 


Korthampton 

Greenfield 

Springfield 

Siockbridge 

Pittsfield 

do 

Leominster 

New  Bedford 

do 

Portland  (now  Maine) 

do , 

do 

Buokstown  (now  Maine) . . 

Castine  (now  Maine) 

Hallowell  (now  Maine) 

Angusta  (now  Maine) 

Kennebnnk  (now  Maine)  . 


Snbsegnent  history. 


Since  suspended. 

Now  Gazette  and  Conrier. 

Since  suspended. 

Uo. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 
Since  suspended. 

Afterward  changed toAdvertiser;  still  published. 
Still  published;  now  daily,  weekly,  and  tri- weekly. 
Since  suspended. 

Afterward  consolidated  with  Advertiser. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


EHODE  ISLAND  (7  papers). 


Newport  Mercury,  "*«» 

Khode  Island  Hepublican,  v> 

Providence  Gazette,  *w 

Columbian  Phcenix,  w , 

Bhode  Island  American,  s.w  ... 
Herald  of  the  United  States,  w  . 
Bristol  County  Begister,  w 


Newport 

do 

Providence  . 

do 

do 

"Warren 

do 


Still  published. 
Suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


CONNECTICUT  (12  papers). 


/.  Connecticut  Gazette,  *w 

/.  Connecticut  Journal,  *w 

/.  Connecticut  Herald,  w 

/.  Connecticut  Courant,  *w 

r.  American  Mercury,  w 

/.  Connecticut  Mirror,  w 

n.  Norwich  Courier,  w 

/.  Connecticut  Intelli^ucer,  w. 

/.  Windham  Herald,  w , 

/  Bridgeport  Advertiser,  w 

/  Bridgeport  Gazette,  w 

/.  Middlesex  Gazette,  w j 


New  London. 
New  Haven... 

do 

Hartford 

, do , 

do 

Norwich 

Danbury 

Windham 

Bridgeport — 

do 

Middletown... 


Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  weekly  ed.  of  Morning  Bulletin. 
Suspended. 
Do. 


Since  suspended. 


VERMONT  (15  papers). 


/.  Vermont  Journal,  w 

r.  Vermont  Bepublioan,  w 

/.  Washingtonian,  w 

r.  Green  Mountain  Farmer,  w  . 

/.  Reporter,  M 

/.  Vermont  Centinel,  w 

/.  Vermont  Courier,  w 

r.  Eutlond  Herald,  w 

/.  Green  Mountain  Patriot,  w  . . 

r.  NorthStar.w 

/.  Champlain  Beporter,  w 

/.  Watohman,w 


r.  Freeman's  Press,  w 

r.  Weekly  Wanderer,  w.... 
/.  Middlebnry  Meroxiry,  w  . 


Windsor 

do 

do , 

Bennington . . 
Brattleboro'.. 

Burlington 

Itutland , 

do 

Feacham 

Danville 

Saint  Albans. 
Montpelier... 


do 

Bandolph . . . 
Middlebniy. 


Still  published. 

Suspended  1834. 

Suspended  after  1813. 

Since  suspended. 

Merged  into  the  Brattleboro'  Messenger  in  1828. 

Suspended  1880. 

Suspended  May  30,  1810. 

Still  published ;  now  daily  and  weekly. 

Since  suspended. 

Still  published. 

Suspended  1811. 

Now  published  as  Vermont  Watclunan  and  Stats 
Journal. 

Suspended  1816. 

Suspended  1810. 

Since  suspended. 
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NEW  YORK  (67  papers). 


Titles. 


/.  New  York  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  daily. 

/.  New  York  Evening  Post,  daily 

/.  Uew  York  Herald,  s.  w 

n.  American  Citizen,  daily 

n.  Kepublican  "Watch  Tower,  s.w 

/.  Commercial  Advertiser,  daily 

/.  Spectator,  s.w 

r.  Public  Advertiser,  daily 

r.  New  York  Journal,  s.  wj 

r.  Columbian,  daily 

Columbian,  s.w 

n.  Mercantile  Advertiser,  daily 

Price  Current, «? 

/.  Washington  Eepublican,  s.ii> 

/.  Albany  Gazette,  s.  20  

r.  Albany  Register 

/.  Balance  and  New  York  State  Journal,  ».w 

r.  Suffolk  Gazette,  w , 


r.  Long  Island  Star,  w 

Saratoga  Gazette,  ro 

American  Eagle,  w 

r.  "Westchester  Gazette,  w  ... 

f.  Somers  Museum,  w 

r.  Orange  County  Gazette,  w. 


f.  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six  and  Patriot,  W- 

r.  Political  Index,  MJ 

t.  Ulster  Gazette,  w 

r.  Plebeian,  w 

r.  Political  Barometer,  w , 

/.  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  w 

/.  Northern  "Whig,  w 

r.  Eee,  w 

/.  American  Eagle,  10 

r.  Catskill  Eecorder,  w 

/.  Lansingburgh  Gazette,  w 

/.  Troy  Gazette,™ 

r.  Farmers'  Register,  w 

tt.  Noi'theru  Budget,  w 

/.  Northern  Post, «; 

r.  "Washington  Register,  w 

r.  American  Monitor,  w ; 

/.  "Waterford  Gazette,  w 

T.  Advertiser,  w , 

/.  Independent  American,  w , 

/.  Mohawk  Advertiser,  w 

r.  Cabinet,  MJ , , 

/.  Montgomery  Republican,  w 

r.  Montgomery  Monitor,  w 

r.  Bunker  Hill,  w 

/.  American,  w 

t.  Utica  Patriot,  w 

r.  Columbian  Gazette,  «j 

Chenango  Patriot,  w 

Hemisphere,  w 

r.  Pilot,  liJ 

/.  Freeholder,  w 

/.  Manlius  Times,  lo 

/.  Ontario  Repository,  w 


r.  Genesee  Messenger,  W- 


r.  Cornucopia,™ 

/.  Geneva  Gazette,  w. 


.  Otsego  Herald,  w 

Cooperstown  Federalist,  w  . 


n.  American  Farmer,  w 

/.  True  American,  w 

r.  American  Herald,  w 

r.  Republican  Messenger,  w. 


Towns. 


New  York . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Albany 

do 

do 

Sag  Harbor . 


Brooklyn  ... 

Saratoga 

"Watertown  . 
Peekskill . . . 

Somers 

Goshen 


do 

Newbuxgh 

Kingston 

do 

Poughkeepsie.. 

do 

Hudson 

do 

Catskill 

do 

LansingbuTgh  . 

Troy 

do 

do 

Salem 

do 

Plattsbnrgh  .  - . 

"Waterford 

Ballston 

do 

Schenectady . . . 

do 

Johnstown 

do 

Herkimer 

do 

Utica 

do 

Oxford 

"Watertown 

Cazenovia 

Peterborough . . 

Manlius 

Canandaigua  .. 


.do. 


Batavia . 
Geneva  . 


Cooperstown. 


Owego 

Schoharie.  - 

do.... 

Sherburne . 


Subsequent  history. 


Suspended  1840. 

Still  published. 

Since  suspended. 

Established  1806  i  suspended  1810. 

Established  1806 ;  since  suspended. 

Still  published. 

Established  1798;  suspended. 

Established  1807;  suspended  1812. 

Established  1810 ;  suspended. 

Established  1810 ;  since  suspended. 

Do. 
Established  1809 ;  suspended. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Established  1782;  suspended  1845. 

Established  1788;  suspended  1817. 

Established  1808 ;  suspended  1811. 

Established  in  1791  as  Long  Island  Herald ;  sus- 
pended 1811. 

Established  1809;  suspended  after  1850. 

Suspended  1816. 

Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

In  1813  changed  to  Independent  Republican ;  still 
published. 

Now  published  as  Goshen  Democrat. 

Suspended  after  1850. 

Established  1798;  since  suspended. 

Established  1805 ;  since  suspended. 

Established  1802 ;  since  suspended. 

Now  called  Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  daily  and  weekly. 

Suspended  1824. 

United  with  Columbia  Republican  in  1822. 

Suspended  1810. 

Still  published. 

Do. 

Suspended  before  1818. 

Suspended  1832. 

Still  published  as  a  Sunday  paper. 

Suspended  after  1850. 

Established  in  1802  and  published  several  years. 

Established  in  1807  and  piiblished  a  short  time. 

Suspended  1816.  , 

Established  1804;  suspended  1815. 

Now  called  Ballston  Journal. 

Published  only  in  1810. 

Suspended  1857. 

Established  1806 ;  suspended  1836. 

Established  1808;  removed. 

Established  1810;  suspended  1812. 

Grew  out  of  above;  suspended  1813. 

(  Still  published ;  now  Utica  Morning  Herald  and 

i     Gazette. 

Established  1807;  suspended  1811. 

Since  suspended. 

Established  1808  j  suspended  1823. 

Established  1808;  suspended  1813. 

Established  1808;  suspended  1828. 

Established '1803:  suspended  1856.  Afterward 
revived,  and  still  published  as  Repository  and 
Messenger. 

Established  1806;  consolidated  with  Repository 
January,  1862. 

Suspended  1811. 

Established  1797;  suspended  1836.  Revived  in 
1845,  and  still  published. 

Established  1795;  suspended  1821. 

Established  in  1808  as  Observer;  still  published 
as  Freeman's  Journal. 

Now  called  Owego  Gazette. 

Established  1809 ;  suspended  1812. 

Suspended  soon  after  1812. 

Since  suspended. 
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Titles. 


,  /.  Trenton  Federalist,  w ... 

r.  True  Amerioan,  w 

r.  Kew  Jersev  Journal,  w.. 


f.  Guardian,  or  New  Bmnawick  Advertiser,  w. 

T.  Eepnblican  Herald,  w 

r.  Palladium  of  Liberty,  w 

/.  Genius  of  Liberty,  w 

r.  Centinel  of  Freedom,  w 


Towns. 


Trenton 

do 

Elizabethtown. 


New  Brunswick  . 

do - 

Morristown 

do 

Newark •-  — 


Subsequent  history. 


Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Now  published  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Jour- 
nal, EUzabethtown. 

Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Now  published  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. 


PENNSYLVANIA  (73  papers). 


/.  Pennsylvania  Gazette,*  w, 

/.  American  Daily  Advertiser,  daily 

/.  True  Amerioan  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  daily.. 

/.  Gazette  of  the  Dnited  States,  daily 

/.  Gazette  of  the  United  States  (for  the  country),  s.  w. 
/.  Philadelphia  Gazette,  daily 

r.  Aurora,  daily 

r.  Aurora  (for  the  country),  s.w 

/.  Political  and  Commercial  Register,  daily .'. . . 

/.  Freeman's  Journal,  daily 

/.  Freeman's  Journal  (for  the  country) ,  8.  w 

r.  Democratic  Press,  daily 

r.  Democratic  Press  (for  the  country),  t.w 

T.  Democratic  Press  (for  the  country),  w 

r.  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  w 

r.  Evening  Star,  daily 

/.  Amerikanischer  Beobachter,  German,  w 

Hope's  Philadelphia  Price  Current,  w 

Literary  Eeporter,  occasionally 

r.  Another  German  Paper,  w 

Der  Wahre  Amerikaner,  German,  w.. 

/.  Der  Volksfreund,  German,  w 

/.  Lancaster  Journal,  w ■- 

r.  Intelligencer  and  "Weekly  Advertiser,  w 

/.  Pennsylvania  Correspondent,  w 

/.  Luzerne  Federalist,  w 

r.  Susquehanna  Democrat,  w 

n.  Cumberland  Eegister,  w 

/.  Carlisle  Herald,  w 

r.  Carlisle  Gazette,  w 

r.  Unparteiische  Amerikaner,  German,  w 

/.  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  w 

/.  Iree  of  Liberty,  io 

r.  Commonwealth,  w 

^r.  'Westem  Star,  w 

/.  Der  Standhafte  Patriot,  German,  w 

/.  Weekly  Advertiser,  w 

r.  Headinger  Adler,  German,  w 

r.  Beading  Eagle,  w 

r.  Genius  of  Liberty,  w i 

/.  Chester  and  Delaware  Federalist,  w 

r.  American  Eepublican,  w 

/.  Bedford  Gazette,  w 

n.  People's  Instructor,  German  and  English 

/.  Der  Northampton  Correspondent,  German,  w 

/.  Pennsylvania  Herald,  w 

r.  Northampton  Farmer  w 

/.  Mirror 

r.  Dauphin  Guardian,  w 

/.  Oracle  of  Dauphin,  w ■ 

n.  The  Times,  w 

Harrisburgher  Zeitang,  German,  w 

/.  Norriatown  Herald,  w 

r.  Weekly  Register,  w 

/.  Centinel,  w 

/.  Gettysburg  Gazette,  w ■ 

r.  Brownsville  Gazette,  w 

n.  Western  Repository,  w 


Philadelphia 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lancaster 

do 

do 

do 

Doylestown 

Wilkesbarre... 
do 

Carlisle 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburgh 

do 

do 

Lewis  town 

Reading 

do 

do 

do 

Union 

Westchester.. 

Downingtown. 

Bedford 

Easton — 

do 

, do 

do 

Presque  Isle . . . 

Harrisbnrg  — 

do 

do 

do 

Norristown  — 

do 

Gettysburg... 

do 

Brownsville... 

do 


Since  suspended. 

Now  published  as  North  Amerioan,  d.  and  t.  w. 

Consolidated  with  North  American. 

Do. 

Do. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published. 

In  1839  merged  in  the  InteUigenoer. 
Still  published  as  Intelligencer,  daily  and  weekly. 
Now  published  as  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
Suspended  1818. 
Suspended  about  1835. 
Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  Commercial  Gazette,  d.  and  w. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  Gazette. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Still  published ;  oldest  German  newspaper. 
Since  suspended. 
StUl  published. 

Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 
Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 

Do. 

Do. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published. 

Do. 
Still  published ;  now  Star  and  Sentinel. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Titles. 


Towns. 


Subsequent  history. 


/.  York  Eeoorder,  w 

r.  Expositor,  w 

Farmeis'  Begister,  w 

/.  Crawford  "Weekly  Messenger,  w 

/.  Franklin  Bepository,  w 

r.  EepuUioan,  w 

Minerva,  w 

r.  Eagle,  w 

/.  Huntingdon  Gazette,  w 

r.  Eepnlillcan  Argns,w 

/.  Snnljnry  and  ITortlinmterland  Grazette,  w  . 

f.  "Western  Corrector,  w 

/.  Western  Telegraphe,  w 

r.  Reporter,  w 


York 

do 

Grreensburgh 

Meadville 

Cbambersburg . . . 

do 

Beavertown 

Huntingdon 

, do 

I^'orthnmbeiland . 

do 

"Washington 

do 

do 


r.  "Weekly  Messenger,  w. . 


Frankford  . 


ISfow  published  as  Bepublicun. 

Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Still  published. 
Suspended  1S28. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Suspended  in  1816  or  1817. 
Suspended  1819. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

ITow  published  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Be- 
porter. 

Since  suspended. 


DELAWARE  (3  papers). 


r.  American  "Watchman,  s. 

r.  Delaware  Grazette,  s.w  .. 

Delaware  Freeman,  v) ... 


"Wilmington  . 

do 

, do 


Since  suspended. 

Stai  published;  now  daily  and  weekly. 

Since  suspended. 


MARYLAND  (21  papers). 


/.  Maryland  Gazette,*  M 

r.  Maryland  Bepublican,  <.  w 

/.  Federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  daily 

/.  Federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  (for  the  country),  t.w 

r.  "Whig,  daily 

r.  "Whig  (for  the  country))  t.w 

/.  Federal  Bepublican  and  Commercial  Gazette,  daily 

/.  Federal  Bepublican  and  Commercial  Gazette  (for  the  country),  U  w. . 

r.  Evening  Post,  daily 

r.  Evening  Post  (for  the  country),  t.w 

r.  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  daily 

r.  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser  (for  the  country),  t.w 

Becorder,  w 

-/.  Frederiokstown  Herald,  w 

r.  Bepublican  Gazette,  w 

r.  Hornet,  or  Bepublican  Advocate,  w 

/.  Der  Westliche  Correspondent,  German,  w 

/.  Hagerstown  Gazette,  w 

r.  Maryland  Herald,  etc.,  w 

r.  Bepublican  Star,  w 

/.  People's  Monitor,  w 


Annapolis 

do 

Baltimore 

do 

do , 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Frederickstown  . 

do 

do 

Hagerstown 

do 

do 

Fasten 

do 


Still  published. 

Do. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 
Ifot  now  published. 
Since  suspended. 


Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (6  papers). 


r.  National  Intelligencer,  t.w 

r.  Universal  Gazette,  w 

r.  Monitor,  fc  10 

n.  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six,  «.  w 

/.  Independent  American,  t,w 

/.  Alexandria  Daily  Advertiser,  daily. 


"Washington . 

do 

do 

do 

Georgetown.. 
Alexandria  .. 


Suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kow  published  as  (jktzette,  d.  &  t.  w. 


VIRGINIA  (28  papers). 


/.  "Virginia  Patriot,  i.w 

r.  Enquirer,  «.w; 

/.  "Virginia  Argus,  «.  w 

/.  Norfolk  Gazette,  t.v> 

n.  Norfolk  Herald,  <.  w 

r.  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  t.w. 

r.  Bepublican, s. w 

/.  "Virginia  Herald,  w 

r.  Bepublican  Constitution,  to 

/  Centinel,  w 


Bichmond 

do 

do 

Norfolk 

do 

Petersbnrg 

do 

Fredericksburg . 

"Winchester , 

do 


Suspended. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Titles. 


/.  ■Winchester  Gazette,  w. . . 

r.  Democratic  Lamp,  ui 

r.  Lynchburg  Star,  w , 

r.  Lynchburg  Press,  w 

T.  Stannton  Eagle,  w 

r.  Bepablican  Farmer,  w 

/.  Washingtonian,  w  

T.  Republican  Press,  w 

r.  Republican  Luminary,  w. 
r.  Holstein  Intelligencer,  w. 
/.  Virginia  Telegraphe,  w... 
r.  Monongalia  Gazette,  w. . . 
r.  Farmers'  Register,  w 


Towns. 


"Winchester... 

do 

Lynchburg . . . 

do 

Staunton  

do 

Leesburg  

do 

Wythe  :C.  H. 

Abingdon 

Lexington 

MorgantOTTO.. 
Charlestown . . 


Subsequent  history. 


Suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
In  1818  changed  to  Virginian ;  still  published. 
Suspended. 

Do. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kow  published  as  Gazette. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (10  papers). 


J.  Wilmington  Gazette,  w 

J.  Raleigh  Minerva,  w 

n.  Star,  w 

r.  Raleigh  Register,  etc.,  w 

f.  Carolina  Federal  Republican,  w. 

r.  True  Republican,  w 

/.  Edenton  Gazette,  w 

n.  Iforth  Carolina  Jonmnl,  w 

/.  Fayettevjlle  Intelligencer,  w 

r.  Elizabeth  City  Gazette,  w 


"Wilmington  . . . 

Raleigh 

do 

do 

New  Berne 

do 

Edenton 

Halifax 

Fayetteville  . . . 
Elizabeth  City. 


Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Suspended  after  185€. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (10  papers). 


r.  City  Gazette,  daily 

r.  Carolina  Gazette,  w 

/.  Times,  daily 

/.  Charleston  Courier,  daily 

t.  Carolina  Messenger,  w 

n.  Strength  of  the  People,  «.  w 

n.  Brazen  Face,  w 

/.  Georgetown  Gazette,  s.w 

r.  South  Carolina  State  Gazette,  w . 
r.  Miller's  Weekly  Messenger,  id... 


Charleston... 
Georgetown  . 

do 

Charleston... 

do 

Georgetown  . 
Charleston... 

, do 

Colombia 

Pendleton... 


Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  News  and  Courier,  d.,  t  w.,  &  Tr. 
Suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


GEORGIA  (13  papers). 


/.  Columbian  Museum,  B.w 

r.  Republican  and  Savannah  Ledger,  U  i 
r.  Public  Intelligencer,  «.w 

Mirror  of  the  Times,  w 

J.  Augusta  Herald,  w 

Ci^umbian  Centinel,  w 

r.  Augusta  Chronicle,  w 


r.  Louisville  Gazette,  w 

r.  Georgia  Argus,  w 

r.  Georgia  Journal,  w 

Milledgeville  Intelligencer,  w. 

/.  Monitor,  M 

r.  Georgia  Express,  w 


Savannah. 

do... 

do... 

Augusta... 

do  ... 

, do... 

do.... 


Louisville 

Milledgeville.. 

do 

do 

"Washington . . 
Athens 


Since  suspended. 
Suspended  after  1829. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Now  published  as  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist, 
d.,  t.  w.,  and  w. 

Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Afterward  removed  to  Macon. 

Since  suspended. 

Suspended  after  1820. 

Since  suspended. 


KENTUCKY  (17  papers). 


r.  Kentucky  Gazette,  w 

r.  Lexington  Reporter,  w 

/.  Western  "World,  M 

r.  Guardian  of  Freedom,  w 

r.  Argus  of  Western  America,  w  . 

r.  PaUadinm,w 

r.  Candid  Review,  u> 

r.  Globe,w 

r.  Auxilliary,w 

r.  Dove,u> 

r.  Farmers' Library,  w 


Lexington  ... 

do 

Frankfort 

do 

do 

do 

Bardstown . . . 
Richmond  ... 
"Washington . 

do 

Louisville — 


Published  nearly  75  years. 
Consolidated  with  Observer  in  1833 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Tities. 


/.  LoTiisTille  Gazette,  w. 
r.  raimerB'Triend, M... 

r.  Mirror.w 

Political  Theater,  MI. . 
r.  TVestem  Citizen,  w- . . 
r.  Informant,  w 


Towns. 


Lonisville  -  - 
EnssellviUe  . 

do 

Lancaster. . . 

Paris 

Danville  — 


Snbseqnent  history. 


Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stm  pnWished. 
Suspended. 


TENNESSEE  (6  papers). 


r.  Knoxville  Gazette,  w 

/.  "Western  Centinel,  w 

r.  Tennessee  Gazette,  w  — 
r.  Keview,w 

r,  Carthage  Gazette,  w 

r.  United  States  Herald,  lo. 


KnoxviUe. . 

do  .... 

JTashville . . . 
do 

Carthage  ... 
Clarksville. 


Suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  Chronicle. 


OHIO  (14  papers). 


/.  Supporter,!!! 

/.  Scioto  Gazette,  10 

r.  Fredoniar,-wj 

r.  Independent  Eepublican,  w  . 

r.  Whig.io 

T.  Liberty  Hall,  w 

«.  Advertiser,  w 

r.  MusMngum  Messenger,  V) . . 

r.  Ohio  Gazette,  w 

/.  Commentator,  TO 

Ohio  Patriot,  iw 

Western  Herald,  w 

t.  Impartial  Expositor,  w 

r.  'Westem  Star,  w 


Chillicothe 

do 

do 

do 

Ctaoinnati 

do 

do 

ZanesviUe 

Marietta 

do 

Lisbon 

Steubenville 

Saint  Clairsville. 
Lebanon 


Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  Gazette,  d.,  s.  w.,  and  w. 
Since  suspended. 

Do. 
Now  published  as  Marietta  Eegister. 
Since  suspended. 

Still  published  (now  New  Lisbon). 
Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 
Since  suspended. 
Still  published. 


TERRITORY  OF  MICHIGAN  (1  paper). 


Michigan  Essay,  w . 


Detroit. 


Established  1809 ;  published  but  a  short  time. 


INDIANA  TERRITORY  (1  paper). 


■Western  Sun,  w . 


Saint  Vincennes  . 


Still  published ;  now  daily  and  Weekly. 


MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY  (4  papers). 


(.  "Weekly  Chronicle,  w 

Mississippi  Messenger,  w  . 
r.  Natchez  Gazette,  w 

Mississlppian,  w 


Natchez  . 

do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 


Suspended. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TERRITORY  OF  ORLEANS  (10  papers). 


f.  Orleans  Gazette,  English  and  French,  daily. . . 

/.  Orleans  Gazette  (for  the  country),  w 

/.  Louisiana  Gazette,  daily 

/.  Louisiana  Gazette  (for  the  country),  ».  w 

r.  Louisiana  Courier,  English  and  Erench,  t.w  .. 

Telegraphe,  English  and  French,  t.w 

/.  Friend  of  the  Laws,  English  and  French,  t.  w . 

Monitenr  de  la  Loulsiane,  French,  t.w 

El  Mississippi,  Spanish,  s.w 

The  Messenger 


New  Orleans. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Suspended. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LOUISIANA  (1  paper). 


Miesonri  Gazette,  w . 


Saint  Louis. 


Suspended. 
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states. 

J! 

eS      1       ^ 

3 

1 

No.  of  copies 
circulated 
annually. 

Conuecticut 

12 

1 

1 

10 

17 

23 

10 

51 

8 

12 
10 
14 
57 
6 
5 
6 
16 
13 

12 

6 

3 
33 
17 
32 
21 
■»67 

8 

12 

10 

14 

t73 

7 
10 

6 

15 

1 
1 
4 
*10   , 
1 

657,  800 
41,  £00 
166,  400 
707,  200 
618,  800 

2,  873,  000 
1,  903,  200 
4, 139,  200 

332,  800 
624,  000 
416,  000 
473,  200 
4,  542,  200 

3,  332,  800 
842,  400 
17f,  600 

1,  289,  600 
582,  400 

15,  600 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Delaware . 

1 

Massachusetts 

9 
1 
8 

5 

7 

5 

Oliio 

Pennsylvania 

9 

1 

3 

1 
2 

South.  Carolina 

3 

1 

6 

TEHKITOEIES. 

83,  200 

748,  800 

13,  600 

2 

4 

2 

Xotal 

1 

27 

15 

37 

282 

366 

24,  577,  400 

*1  period  of  issue  not  given  included  in  total. 

tl  occasionally  and  2  period  of  issue  not  given  included  in  total. 

The  uatrustwortliiness  of  these  figures  for  circulation  in  1810  will  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  New  York. 
There  were  seven  dailies  printed  in  that  city  in  that  year,  and  if  we  assign  to  them  the  entire  4,139,200  given  the 
state  as  an  annual  circulation  we  reduce  their  average  daily  issue  for  310  times  a  year  to  1,907  and  leave  not  a 
sheet  for  the  sixty  other  papers  then  printed,  of  which  eight  were  semi-weekly.  Indiana  is  given  one  paper,  with 
15,000  issues,  which  means,  apparently,  288  papers  a  week  for  fifty-two  weeks. 

This  list  omits,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  periodicals  which  were  established  in  the  interval  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1810.    Of  this  class  of  journals  there  were  quite  as  many,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number,  as  there  have  since  been  at  any  period.    Quite  a  large  list  of  them  might  be  given,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  incomplete  the  effort  has  not  been  made.    Dailies,  weeklies,  semi- weeklies,  and  tri-weeklies 
were  constantly  being  started,  especially  in  cities  like  '^^'v  York  and  Philadelphia,  during  this  period.    Leaving 
out  of  the  account  all  that  failed  or  were  absorbed  by  more  successful  enterprises,  we  find 
that  there  were  in  1810  seven  dailies  in  New  York  city,  nine  in  Philadelphia,  five  in  Baltimore,      DaUy  press  of  leio. 
two  in  Charleston  and  one  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  two  in  New  Orleans,  and  one  in 
Alexandria,  making  twenty-seven  dailies  then  published.    We  can  trace  through  other  sources  the  upward  progress 
of  the  daily  press  in  New  York-city  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent,  and  the  figures  given 
below  indicate  the  proportions  of  circulation  to  population,  not  only  for  that  city,  but  with      naiiy  press  of  New 
comparative  accuracy  for  each  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States.    They  are  obtained    ^"^igs?.''*^  "  ^^^^'  ^^"''' 
from  the  U'ewspaper  Record,,  compiled  by  Lay  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  assistance  of 
W.  T.  CoggeshaU,  then  state  librarian  of  Ohio,  in  1856,  a  work  which  is  not  only  valuable  as  supplying  the  only 
connecting  link  with  Thomas'  history,  but  noteworthy  also  as  being  the  first  attempt  to  publish  a  complete 
newspaper  directory  of  the  United  States : 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1860. 

Circulation. 

Mercantile  Advertiser 2,000 

Gazette 1,750 

Evening  Post 1,600 

Commercial  Advertiser 1,200 

Courier 920 

Columbian 825 

National  Advocate 875 


Total 9,170 
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NEW  TOEK  CITY  DAILY  NEWSPAPEES  IN  1830. 

Clrcnlation. 

Mercantile  Advertiser l.OUU 

Gazette ^'^°^ 

Evening  Post ^'""" 

2  000 
Commercial  Advertiser «,  vu" 

Columbian ^^^ 

National  Advocate ^'^°'' 

Daily  Advertiser ^'^^ 

.        .  1,000 

Amenoan ■ i,  "^ 

Total lO-SQO 


NEWSPAPEES  IN  NEW  YOEK  STATE  IN  1832. 


Dafly 

Semi-weekly 

"Weekly 

Semi-montbly 

HontUy 

Total  in  New  Tork  city. 
Out  of  the  city 

Total  in  the  state 


ITnmljer. 


13 
12 
33 


64 
194 


258 


Knmter  of 
copies. 


18,200 

19,  200 

56, 000 

3,000 

2,000 


98, 400 


Issued 
annually. 


5, 032, 800 

1,996,800 

2, 912, 000 

72,000 

24,000 


10, 037, 600 
*  B,  400, 000 


15,437,600 


*  Estimated. 
NEWSPAPEES  IN  NEW  YOEK  STATE  IN  1850. 


Daily 

Semi-  and  trl-weekly 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Total 


ITew  York 
city. 


14 
7 

58 
8 
5 

14 


106 


Other 
places. 


42 

8 

268 

1 

8 

U 


Total. 


56 
15 
326 
9 
13 
25 


444 


At  the  date  when  these  figures  begin  there  were  undoubtedly  more  daily  newspapers  circulated  in  London 

than  in  I^ew  Tork  city,  but  the  difference  closed  up  rapidly  with  the  lapse  of  years,  until  in 

New  York  and  London    -|^ggQ  ^^^  number  printed  and  sold  in  In  ew  York  had  grown  to  be  nearly  double  the  number  in 

daily  press.  o  ./ 

London. 

WhUe  the  daily  press  of  the  large  cities  was  thus  developing  the  weekly  newspaper  was  pushing  itself 

throughout  the  country  wherever  the  stalwart  enterprise  of  the  period  blocked  out  new  villages  and  settlements,  (a) 

These  weekly  newspapers  partook  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  weekly  papers  of 

Development  of   the    ^.j^g  metropolis,  and  wcrc  modeled  after  them  in  appearance  and  contents.    The  first  newspaper 

provincial  press. 

in  the  Mississippi  territory  had  appeared  in  1779.  In  1793  the  Gentinel  of  the  North-  Western 
Territory  was  started  in  Cincinnati  by  William  Maxwell,  the  first  newspaper  and  the  first  printing  office  beyond 
the  Ohio  river,  Nathaniel  Willis,  a  Boston  printer,  established  the  Scioto  Gazette  in  Chillicothe  in  1796,  and  in 
1799  the  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette  was  issued.  The  first  periodical  publication  in  Indiana  territory 
appeared  at  Vincennes  in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Missouri  Bepublican  was  founded  at  Saint  Louis,  then  a 
small  trading-post.  Kentucky  had  seen  her  first  newspaper  in  1787  at  Lexington,  under  the  auspices  of  John 
Bradford,  and  in  1809  Michigan  had  a  small  paper,  published  half  in  English  and  half  in  French,  at  Detroit.  The 
record  of  the  establishment  of  these  and  other  pioneer  papers  is  given  in  detail,  so  far  as  obtainable,  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report,  containing  a  summary  statement  of  the  development  of  the  press  in  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States.  The  daily  newspaper  began  to  make  its  .appearance  in  the  larger  provincial  towns  between  1815  and  1830, 
the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  being  founded  in  1815,  and  the  Eochester  Daily  Advertiser  in  1826.  In  1832  there  were 
in  IJTew  Tork  state,  outside  of  the  metropolis,  but  seven  daily  papers,  (b)  three  of  which  were  printed  in  Albany,. 

a  The  publication  of  this  paper  commenced  within  less  than  thirty  months  after  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  laying  out  our  village 
of  Moscow.  The  place  was  then  a  thiciet  of  wood,  without  a  human  habitation.  At  present  we  have  a  flourishing  settlement,  in  which 
many  useful  arts  and  professions  are  exercised,  and  three  schools  established,  at  which  the  number  of  scholars  is  nearly  eighty. — Qeneaee 
(N.  T.)  Farmer,  1817. 

J  Coggeshall  in  Newspaper  Record,  1856. 
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two  in  Troy,  and  two  in  Eochester.  In  1824  there  were  eleven  daily  papers  in  Philadelphia  and  twelve  in  New 
York,  with  a  circulation  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000  copies.  In  1828  the  whole  number  of  the  American  press  had 
increased  to  863,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  68,117,798  copies.  In  1830  the  number  was  estimated  at  1,000,  while  the 
census  of  1840  returned  1,403  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195,838,673  copies.  The  following 
table,  also  compiled  by  Mr.  Ooggeshall,  conveys  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  the  American  press  from  1776  to  1840, 
at  which  latter  date  the  third  era  of  journalism  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  under  way: 


states. 


1810. 


1828. 


1840. 


Maine 

Maesafihusetts 

If ew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

ITewXork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware  .: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

Kortli  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

niinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
72 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 
13 

1 


4 
10 

6 
17 
14 


29 

78 

17 

21 

24 

33 

161 

22 

185 

4 

37 

9 

34 

20 

16 

18 

2 

10 

6 

9 

8 

23 

66 

17 

2 

4 

5 

1 


Total. 


37 


359 


861 


36 

91 

27 

30 

16 

33 

245 

33 

187 

6 

45 

14 

51 

27 

17 

34 

10 

28 

30 

34 

46 

38 

123 

73 

32 

43 

35 

9 

6 

4 

1,403 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

PEEVIOUS  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CENSUSES  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

This  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  American  newspaper  has  now  reached  the  period  of  time  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  third  and  present  era  in  its  history.    It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  beginning 
of  this  era  to  any  particular  year  or  event,  its  coming  being  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which 
may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order :  First,  the  establishment  of  the  penny  press ;  second,       Causes  of  the  present 
the  development  of  railroads  as  a  means  for  the  distribution  of  newspapers,  the  transmission    i^*preTs.°  "" 

of  news  reports,  and  the  reduction  of  heavy  postage  rates ;  third,  the  discovery  of  telegraphy,  and 
its  immediate  application  to  the  purposes  of  journalism;  and  fourth,  but  not  less  important  than  other  causes, 
the  improvements  of  the  printing  press,  which  have  rendered  it  possible  to  print  large  editions  of  newspapers  in 
a  short  time. 

The  contrast  between  the  primitive  journalism  of  the  United  States  and  that  which  may  be  tak^n  as  typical 
of  its  present  development  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  general  growth  of  the  country.  It  has  passed  from  a 
desultory  and  hap-hazard  pursuit  into  a  well-organized,  thoroughly-equipped,  and  largely- 
remunerative  business  and  profession  combined,  which  employs  the  best  brains,  reaps  the  „e^ssity™^'  *  ^"^'" 
amplest  rewards,  and  exerts  an  influence  somewhat  vague  perhaps  in  its  character  and  of 
disputed  potency  as  compared  with  other  mediums  of  influencing  public  opinion,  but  still  a  force  recognized  in 
every  quarter  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  political,  social,  and  material  progress  of  the  country.  Considered 
merely  in  its  statistical  aspects,  the  condition  of  the  American  newspaper  press  at  this  culminating  period  in  the 
third  era  of  its  history  indicates  a  growth  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  is  hardly 
paralleled  by  that  of  any  other  phase  of  industrial  development  in  the  United  States.  The  significance  of  these 
statistics  is  immensely  enhanced  by  the  peculiarly  intimate  relation  the  periodical  press  bears  to  every  other  field 
of  development  in  our  civilization.  It  has  made  itself  the  exponent  and  the  reflex  of  every  other  industry  and 
profession.  There  is  now  no  field  of  thought  or  labor  which  does  not  command  its  special  organs  of  opinion  and 
iijformation,  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  different  latitudes  and  conflicting  interests.  Underlying  this 
remarkable  development  of  the  press  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  the  necessary 
dependence  of  the  community  upon  the  newspaper  press  for  the  discharge  of  certain  functions  which  society 
requires  at  certain  hands,  and  upon  the  discharge  of  which  the  well-regulated  daily  life  of  the  i)eople  depends. 
The  conditions  of  this  daily  life  require  some  general  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man.  Thus, 
notices  of  marriages  and  deaths,  business  announcements  of  every  conceivable  description,  offlcial  publications  and 
notifications  required  by  law,  an  infinite  variety  of  details,  of  both  public  and  private  character,  relating  to  the 
mails,  the  trains,  the  churches,  the  schools,  etc.,  all  these  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  periodical  press  for  publicity. 
The  expedients  of  primitive  society  for  supplying  the  place  of  this  press  were  many  and  unique,  but  were  confessedly- 
inadequate,  even  in  a  primitive  society.  The  press  has  thus  wound  itself  around  the  very  pillars  of  our  institutions, 
and  its  own  growth  is  an  inseparable  consequence  of  growth  in  every  other  direction.  Quite  as  much  to  this, 
necessary  and  increasing  relation  of  the  periodical  press  to  the  development  of  the  country  as  to  either  of  the  four- 
causes  enumerated  above  must  be  assigned  the  explanation  of  the  important  and  interesting  condition  in  which  the 
r.ewspaper  is  found  at  the  Tenth  Census.  '; 

The  influence  of  the  various  causes  enumerated  in  the  rapid  growth  of  newspapers  in  this  country  will  be 
considered  in  their  turn  in  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  elicited  by  the  Tenth  Census  in  reference  to  the 
newspaper  press,  and  in  the  elucidation  of  these  statistics  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  reach 
backward  and  pick  up  the  scattered  threads  of  history  which  underlie  the  present  condition  of  Plan  of  the  discussion. 
the  American  press.  But  the  year  1880  finds  both  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press  in 
the  fullest  development  of  the  characteristics  of  this  third  era,  and  the  various  features  of  newspaper  growth  for  the 
past  forty  years  can  therefore  be  most  advantageously  traced  in  connection  with  the  statistics  now  to  be  discussed. 

A  large  part  of  the  information  presented  in  the  series  of  tables  submitted  herewith  has  never  before  been 
gathered,  either  in  a  census  or  in  any  other  form.    Cognizance  was  first  taken  of  the  newspaper  press  as  a  sulyect 
of  specific  investigation  in  the  federal  census  of  1840,  the  census  of  that  year  containing  an 
enumeration  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  then  published,  with  an  approximation  of  their    ^^^^3^*!!°^"°^°'*^* 
circulation.    Subsequently  there  was  some  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  private  individuals  to  gather 
in  a  rough  form  the  number  of  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  their  characteristics,  and  their  approximate 
circulation,  and  these  figures  have  been  gathered  together  in  this  report,  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  gradual  development  of  the  American  press.    Several  of  the  states  in  their  state  censuses      ^^*"  censuses  and  the 
have  made  a  special  feature  of  the  statistics  of  the  press;  but  comparatively  so  few  of  them 
have  any  state  census  at  all,  and  of  those  which  do  so  few  have  devoted  any  attention  to  this  branch   of 
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OUo,  1877. 


Michigan. 


Indiana,  1879. 


Kansas. 


investigation  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any  general  use  of  their  figures  by  way  of  lUustrating 

this  development.    The  census  of  New  York  taken  in  1865  contained  an  alphabetical  list 

New  Tori,  1865.         of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  that  year  in  the  state,  together  with  a 

summarized  estimate  of  their  circulation;  and  the  next  and  last  census,  that  of  1875,  ignored 

the  press  altogether  as  a  subject  of  investigation.    The  Massachusetts  census  of  1875  gave  a  list  of  all  the 

newspapers  published  in  that  state  in  the  year  previous,  with  a  series  of  accompanying  tables, 

MaB8aohu8ett8,i875.     y^Y^^]^  indicated  their  uumber,  their  character,  and  their  circulation '  by  periods  of  issue.    The 

report  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  published  in  1877,  contained  a  full  list  of  all  the 

newspapers,  serials,  and  other  periodicals  published  in  that  state  in  the  year  previous,  but 

Wisconsin.  without  any  statistical  data   accompanying  it.     The  Wisconsin    "Blue-Book",    of  annual 

publication,  contains  each  year  a  list  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  that  state;  so  also 

does  that  of  Michigan.    The  first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  state  of  Indiana 

(1879)  contains  the  most  complete  attempt  yet  made  by  the  authorities  of  any  state  to  compile 

the  statistics  of  its  newspaper  press.    The  figures  obtained  from  these  various  state  reports 

are  summarized  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.     The  first  biennial  report  of  the  board  of 

agriculture  of  the   state  of  Kansas  (1877-'78)  contains  a  carefully-prepared   history   of  the 

newspapers  published  in  the  several  counties,  without  statistical  data  regarding  them.    The  data  given  include 

the  number,  circulation,  politics,  and  general  character,  number  of  employes,  and  amount  paid  ia  wages  of  all 

the  newspaper  establishments  in  the  state. 

The  above  includes  all  that  has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  by  any  of  the  states  toward  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press.  It  is  a  field  of  inquiry  so  easily  covered,  and  the  statistics  to  be 
elicited  are  subject  to  such  constant  and  interesting  variation,  that  it  seems  proper  to  suggest 
Value  of  press  statis-  ^^^^  -^  ^^^l  State  ccnsuscs  hereafter  attempted  special  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
subject  of  investigation.  Accurate  lists  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  several  states 
are  of  great  value  to  many  individuals  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  and  they  constitute,  beside,  a  very  material 
element  in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  newspapers  have  come  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  schools,  the  churches, 
and  the  libraries  as  an  educating  and  elevating  influence  in  society,  and  differ  from  these  civilizing  institutions 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  private  enterprises.  But  they  are  alike  dependent  upon  public  support,  sustaining 
an  ofacial  relation  to  the  civil  institutions,  and  attaining  in  every  locality  the  character  and  the  influence  which 
make  them,  all  things  considered,  the  best  possible  index  of  the  real  character  of  the  communities  they  represent. 

DEFECTS  OP  PREVIOUS  CENSUSES  OP  THE  PEESS. 

In  the  two  decades  intervening  the  methods  of  inquiry  concerning  the  press  by  the  federal  census  mainly 
followed  the  plan  adopted  in  the  census  of  1850.  The  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  regular  enumerators  in 
the  course  of  their  collection  of  population  and  industrial  statistics,  and  included  only  the 
Method  of  censuses  of  ^^^^  ^f  ^jjg  number  of  periodicals,  their  circulation,  the  character  of  the  several  publications, 
^  *°'  '  ' '"'  '  and  the  periods  of  issue.  The  census  of  1840  had  a  series  of  tables  devoted  to  the  printing 
and  binding  industry.  The  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  regards  number  and  periods  of  issue,  given 
in  that  census  have  been  reproduced  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  these  figures,  the  census  of  1840  gave  447 
binderies,  and  to  these  and  1,552  printing  of&ces  (which  included  the  newspaper  establishments)  assigned  11,523 
hands  employed  and  $5,873,815  capital  invested.  There  wa^s  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  gross  product, 
although  this  was  done  for  other  industries,  and  there  has  been  no  effort  in  subsequent  censuses  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  In  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Censuses  there  were  given  in  the  tables  of  the  manufacturing 
statistics  approximate  figures  for  the  printing  industry  in  bulk,  embracing  newspapers,  book  and  job  printing,  under 
separate  heads,  in  the  Eighth  Census,  and  grouping  all  branches,  with  the  addition  of  photographic  albums,  in  the 
Ninth  Census,  [a)    The  most  casual  examination  of  these  tables,  either  in  the  Eighth  or  the  Ninth  Census,  shows  them 
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(a)  STATISTICS  OT  FEINTING  ACCOEDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1870. 

No.  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Steam  en- 
gines. 

Water 
wheels. 

Hands  employed. 

Capii^il. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Products. 

Horse- 
power. 

No. 

Horse- 
power. 

No. 

All. 

Males 
above  16. 

FemMes 
above  15. 

Youth. 

Printing  and  publishing  (not 
specified).* 

311 

40 

1,199 

609 

2,698 

458 
3,135 
1,440 

187 

28 
302 
174 

20 

1 

10, 668 

1,390 

13, 130 

5,555 

8,718 

920 
11,  343 
4,458 

1,231 

352 
718 
499 

719 

118 

1,069 

593 

$16,  839,  993 

2, 128, 993 

14, 947,  887 

6,  007,  354 

$7, 156, 332 

760,  275 
8, 168,  515 
2,  710,  234 

$11, 398, 131 

1,  525, 773 
8. 709,,  632 
2,906,709 

$28, 995,  214 

3,  568,  8l3 

25, 393, 029 

8,  511,  934 

Printing,  newspaper 

74 
15 

0 
4 

2,159 

7,731 

691 

109 

14 

30, 743 

25,439 

2,800 

2,504 

39,  924,  227 

18,  795,  356 

24, 600,  245 

66,  469,  000 

Printing  and  publishing,  cen- 
sus of  1860. 

1,666 

20, 159 

1 17,  826 

t2,333 

19,  622, 318 

7,  588, 990 

12, 844,  288 

X  31,  063,  898 

'  Inclndea  photograph  albums. 


t  Total  number  males  and  females. 


Value  of  products  in  1850,  $1] , 686,549 ;  increase  1860  over  1850, 168  per  cent. 
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to  be  unreliable  as  an  indication  of  the  real  status  of  the  printing  industry  in  the  years  covered.  The  value  of  the 
newspaper  product  in  1860  was  placed  at  $20,653,371,  which  was  claimed  to  be  an  increase  from 
$11,352,705  in  1850;  and  the  total  value  of  all  the  printing  products  enumerated  above,  as  grouped  ue^p^fef  to'cs"^  ^'' 
in  the  Mnth  Census,  was  returned  as  $66,469,000,  as  against  a  total  by  the  Eighth  Census, 
exclusive  of  photograph  albums,  of  $39,678,043.  If  the  figures  for  1860  were  abnormally  small,  as  the  importance 
of  the  combined  industry  at  the  time  would  indicate,  those  given  for  1870  were  utterly  inadequate  to  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  printing  business  at  that  time.  The  present  inquiry  has  discovered  the  value  of  the  gross  product 
of  the  newspaper  establishments  alone  to  be  $87,441,132  22,  and  if  to  these  figures  is  added  the  value  of  the  products 
of  all  the  book  publishing  establishments  and  job-printing  offices  in  the  United  States  the  grand  aggregate  would 
approximate  $150,000,000.  Great  as  has  been  the  advancement  in  all  the  industries  relating  to  printing,  it  can 
hardly  be  pretended  that,  except  in  the  single  branch  of  newspapers,  the  value  of  their  product  has  doubled  in  the 
ten  years. 

PLAN  OF  THE  PEESBNT  INQUIBY. 

In  enlarging  the  field  of  inquiry  the  aim  has  been  to  gather  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  press  which  will 
aid  in  determining  its  proper  rank  among  the  various  industries  which  invite  the  investment  of  American 
brains,  capital,  and  enterprise ;  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  craft  itself  in  studying  the 
conditions  of  business  success;  which  will  afford  the  parties  who  supply  the  material  wants      Aim  of  tMs  inquiry, 
of  the  publishers — the  paper   manufacturers,  the  press-makers,  and   the  type-founders — a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  those  supplies  in  use  or  likely  to  be  used  hereafter;  and  which,  finally,  may 
be  required  to  estimate  something  of  the  educational  influence  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  as  a  steadily 
progressing  medium  of  intercommunication  and  self-education  between  and  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  pursuit  of  several  inquiries  to  this  end  has  been  attended  with  numerous  and  perplexing  difficulties,  and' 
some  illustrations  of  these  diflficulties  may  be  given.     The  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
are  published  in  connection  with  a  job-printing. office,  upon  which  the  publishers  rely  as  an  equal 
source  of  revenue.    This  is  invariably  the  case  With  the  weekly  local  newspapers,  which  constitute ,  tered?™"'**      enoonH' 
the  bulk  of  the  American  press  of  to-day.    As  a  rule,  the  publishers  of  these  newspapers  keep 
no  separate  accounts  of  the  outgo  and  income  from  these  two  sources  of  revenue.    Many  of  them,  in  filling  out 
the  schedules  sent  them  for  the  statistics  of  their  newspaper  publication,  returned  to  the  Census  Office  the  figures  for 
the  newspaper  and  the  job-printing  industry  combined,  and  to  detect  when  this  had  been  done, 
and  to  make  the  proper  separation  when  necessary,  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  undertaking.      ^^°^  '"^Sion"*  "^^^ 
The  task  can  be  somewhat  simplified  in  future  censuses  by  consolidating  every  inquiry  which 
relates  in  any  manner  to  the  printing  and  publishing  business  under  one  investigation  and  arranging  the  schedules 
sent  out,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  party  making  answer  in  the  classification  of  the  details  of  his  double  industry. 

Another  difficulty  arising  in  the  preparation  of  these  statistics  was  to  draw  a  clearly-defined  and  intelligible 
line  between  publications  of  a  permanent  character  and  those  which  are  in  their  nature  ephemeral  and  unjournalistic. 
There  is  an  immense  number  of  publications  in  the  United  States  of  the  latter  character,  hundreds 
of  presses  constantly  producing  them  for  a  myriad  of  purposes.    It  may  be  said,  in  a  wo         tims^™*™'     pii>u<'a- 
that  they  have  been  rigorously  excluded  from  this  enumeration,  as  they  embrace  all  the  dev 

of  advertisers  to  push  their  wares  by  incorporating  in  their  advertising  sheets  a  certain  amount  of  attractive  reading 
matter  and  emitting  them  at  regular  dates,  like  bona-fide  periodicals.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States 
which  does  not  possess"  more  or  less  of  this  class  of  periodicals,  and  in  drawing  the  line  between  them  and  those 
which  should  be  enumerated  the  rule  adopted  was  to  exclude  all  publications  which  are  not 
sold  at  a  stated  subscription  price.  Publications  which  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  g^^''^"^*  "^  exoinsion 
whoever  will  take  them  are  not  newspapers  or  periodicals  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  because 
their  purpose  is  the  business  advantage  of  the  publisher  in  other  than  journalistic  fields,  their  continuance  being 
dependent  upon  his  caprice,  rather  than  upon  any  fixed  rule  of  periodic  appearance.  These  include  all  such  issues 
as  theater  programmes,  the  bulletins  of  large  mercantile  houses,  transient  political  campaign  sheets,  and  the  large 
fashion  quarterlies  of  ladies'  furnishing  houses,  of  which  latter  there  are  many  which  would  seem,  under  any  other 
rule,  to  properly  belong  in  the  census  enumeration.  Publications  of  the  kind  indicated  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
ephemeral.  They  appear  and  disappear  with  an  intermittent  regularity  which  defies  enumeration,  and  confuses  the 
real  and  important  character  of  the  American  press. 

The  census  of  1870,  in  speaking  of  this  difficulty,  said: 

The  law  requires  this  report  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people.  To  swamp  this  class  of  statistics  by  inconsiderately  admitting  hundreds  of  prospectuses,  circulars,  and  advertising  sheets, 
which  can  possibly  haye  no  such  relations,  would  be  undoubtedly  an  abuse.  At  the  same  time  this  subject  has  been  treated  liberally,  and 
every  periodical  has  been  admitted  to  these  tables  which  could  establish  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  considered  as  within  the  purview  of  the 
census  act. 
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The  rule  of  exclusion  adopted  in  this  inquiry  is  founded  upon  the  rulings  of  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the 
United  States,  which  excludes  all  publications  not  here  enumerated  from  mail-matter  of  the  second  class,  and 

includes  newspapers  or  periodicals  mailed  from  a  known  office  of  publication,  (a)  The  rule  of  the 
offlTO™'*"^""''^^"^*     Post-Office  Department  is  based  upon  reason  and  equity.    It  would  have  been  possible,  by 

including  in  this  enumeration  the  publications  which  the  Post-Office  excludes  from  second-cjass 
mail,  to  swell  the  volume  of  American  newspapers  fully  one-third  above  the  fibres  given  in  this  report.  They  add 
largely  to  the  importance  and  the  revenue  of  the  printing  business  as  such,  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  influence 
of  the  press  in  its  capacity  as  a  medium  of  news  communication,  and  cannot  rightly  be  permitted  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  of  this  character. 

a  The  following  general rulea,  published  by  the  Post-Offioe  Department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  uniform  decisions  in  regard  to  the 
cliaracter  of  publications  entitled  to  be  mailed  at  the  second-class  rate,  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  the  department  bases  its  definition 
of  a  periodical: 

DOUBTFUL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Trade  journals  which  are  manifestly  not  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  trade  which  they  assume  to  represent,  and 
do  not  admit  all  reputable  firms  or  houses  upon  equal  terms  to  their  advertising  columns,  but  publish  the  price-list  or  other  advertisement 
of  one  house,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  same  line  of  business,  must  be  regarded  as  primarily  designed  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  hence  should  be  excluded  from  the  pound  rate  allowed  to  second-class  mail-matter. 

2.  When,  however,  the  owner  of  a  publication  of  this  character  can  offer  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of 
publication  that  it  possesses  sufficient  value  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  to  induce  a  large  enough  number  of  subscriptions  by  persons 
who  do  not  advertise  in  it  and  have  no  interest  in  the  advertisements  therein  as  to  make  the  publication  self-sustaining  and  a  source 
of  profit,  independent  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  business,  either  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  the 
sole  business  of  printing  and  publishing,  or  of  the  houses  whose  price-lists  or  other  advertisements  are  published  therein,  then  the 
department  holds  that,  in  the  j  udgment  of  the  public,  the  publication  is  originated  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  character, 
and  the  presumption  against  it  being  thus  removed,  it  may  be  admitted  to  entry  as  second-class  mail-matter;  but  this  evidence  must  be 
submitted  in  detail  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  his  ruling  as  to  its  sufficiency. 

3.  Publications  asserted  to  be  issued  in  the  general  interest  of  printers  and  publishers  cannot  be  admitted  to  entry  as  second-class 
mail-matter  when  it  appears  that  the  number  of  their  paid  subscriptions  is  so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  their  exchange  lists  as  to 
demonstrate  that  the  primary  object  of  the  publishers  is  to  advertise  their  own  business  and  that  of  others  by  means  of  a  free  circulation 
among  other  publishers  and  printers.  The  assumption  by  the  proprietors  of  such  publications  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  pound  rate 
doubtless  originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  effect  of  the  acts  of  June  23,  1874,  July  12,  1876,  and  March  3,  1879.  Under  the  act  of 
June  8, 1872,  it  was  enacted  : 

Sec.  184.  That  the  following  mail-matler  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  in  the  mail: 

********* 
Sevenf  h.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  reciprocally  interchanged  between  publishers,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  in  weight,  to  be  confined  to 
a  single  number  of  each  publication. 

The  act  of  June  23, 1874  (section  5),  prohibited  free  exchanges,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  postage  upon  "all  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications  mailed  from  a  Isnown  office  of  publication  or  news  agency,  and  addressed  to  regular  subscribers  oruews  agents  ",  at  two  cents 
per  pound  when  published  once  a  week  or  oftener,  and  at  three  cents  per  pound  when  published  less  frequently. 

This  was  modified  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1876  (section  15),  which  provided: 

That  transient  newspapers  and  magazines,  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for  adyertislng  purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates,  shall  be  admitted  to  and  transmitted  in  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces  or  fractional  part  thereof,  and  one  cent  for  each  two  additional 
ounces  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1879,  which  fixed  a  uniform  second-class  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound,  contains  the  following  proviso  to  section  14 : 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  ooflstrued  aa  to  admit  to  the  Becond-class  rate  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for 
advertising  purposes,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates. 

The  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound  does  hot  cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  was  agreed  to  by  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  from  the  first  inception  of  the  postal  system,  which  has  been  to  favor  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
among  th'e  people  by  throwing  upon  the  general  public  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  carrying  legitimate  newspapers  and  periodicals  to 
subscribers. 

The  acts  of  July  12, 1876,  and  of  March  3,  1879,  show,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  permit  the  liberal  rates  of 
postage,  given  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  by  legitimate  publications,  to  be  abused  for  the  mailing  of  mere 
advertising  sheets  atthe  expense  of  the  public ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  induce  the  belief  that  Congress  proposed  that  advertising 
agents,  type-founders,  press-builders,  and  dealers  in  printers'  supplies  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  distributing  their  advertisements 
regularly  among  their  customers  or  prospective  patrons  at  the  pound  rate,  while  it  prohibited  a  wholesale  grocer  from  sending  a  publication 
descriptive  of  his  goods  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  to  all  retail  dealers. 

4.  The  rule  just  indicated  for  the  exclusion  of  so-called  printers'  publications,  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  free  exchanging, 
should  also  be  applied  to  so-called  "amateur"  publications,  and  the  same  evidence  of  a  self-sustaining  subscription-list  required  of  them 
as  of  trade  journals  before  admission  to  entry  as  second-class  mail-matter. 

6.  The  list  of  legitimate  subscribers  to  entitle  a  publication  to  entry  as  second-class  mail-matter  must  be  composed  of  those  persons 
only  who  themselves  make  and  pay  their  subscriptions.  «  »  »  , 

7.  The  regular  sale  to  news  agents  of  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  issue  of  any  publication  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  a 
legitimate  list  of  subscribers. 

8.  After  a  publication  has  been  admitted  to  entry  as  second-class  mail-matter,  the  regular  mailing  by  the  publisher  of  sample  copies 
in  quantities  exceeding  the  number  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  as  well  as  the  continuous  mailing  of  such  copies  to  the  same  person,  will  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  it  is  primarily  designed  for  free  circulation,  and  its  transmission  at  the  second-class  rate  should  be  discontinued. 

9.  If  one  number  of  the  current  issue  of  a  publication  which  has  been  admitted  to  the  second-class  rate  be  so  changed  as  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  advertising  sheet  within  the  intent  of  the  statute,  and  be  fraudulently  mailed  as  second-class  mail-matter,  or  presented 
for  mailing  at  the  pound  rate,  the  right  of  the  publication  to  the  second-class  rate  is  thereby  destroyed,  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  «  regularly 
be  issued  at  stated  intervals  ".  It  cannot  again  be  admitted  to  the  pound  rate  until  its  regularity  of  publication  as  second-class  mail-matter 
is  re-established. 
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ALMANACS  AND  ANmJAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  the  same  reason  no  effort  has  been  made  in  this  inquiry  to  make  a  record  of  the  annual  publications  in 
the  United  States.    Such  an  effort  was  made  in  the  censuses  of  1850  and  1860,  and  abandoned  in  that  of  1870. 
The  census  of  1850  reported  four  annual  publications,  with  a  circulation  of  47,500;  that  of 
1860  sixteen  annuals,  with  a  circulation  of  807,570.    Exactly  what  kind  of  periodicals  these  were       Ammai  pubucations. 
it  is  impossible  now  to  discover ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  large  figures  given  for  circulation 
that  they  were  in  the  nature  either  of  literary  or  holiday  annuals,  of  which  there  have  been  at  various  times  many 
and  excellent  ones  published  in  the  United  States,  or  of  almanacs,  of  which  there  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
very  many  more.    The  literary  annuals,  once  so  popular,  can  be  more  properly  classified  as  books,  which  in  fact 
they  are,  and  they  appear  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  as  they  are  profitable  or  otherwise.    Of  the  almanacs  there 
are  an  immense  number  and  variety  in  the  United  States,  which  are  sold  at  a  stated  price, 
beside  the  innumerable  quantity  published  by  individual  enterprise  for  gratuitous  distribution  Almanacs. 

as  a  successful  method  of  advertising.    These  almanacs,  and  particularly  those  of  a  political  • 

character,  like  the  New  York  Tribune  Almanac^  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  Almanac,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger.  Almanac,  as  well  as  those  of  a  religious  character,  published  either  by  religious  organizations  or  newspapers, 
are  in  the  nature  of  serials,  but  they  are  for  a  purpose  and  of  a  character  apart  and  distinct  from  the  character 
and  purpose  of  periodical  publications,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  enumeration  would  therefore  have  simply  been 
confusing.  Another  reason  for  not  admitting  them  appeared  in  the  impossibility  of  obtaining,  with  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  Census  Office,  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  whole  number  of  these  almanacs  now  published 
in  the  United  States  and  sold  at  a  stated  price.  New  enterprises  of  this  character  constantly  appear  and  disappear 
again  after  a  single  publication.  The  history  and  statistics  of  almanacs  in  the  United  States  offer  an  inviting  field 
of  investigation,  but  not  in  connection  with  the  statistics 'of  the  newspaper  press,  (a) 

a  The  annals  of  almanacs  in  America  begin  with  the  first  introduction  of  printing  In  the  new  world  north  of  Mexico.  In  1639  appeared 
at  Cambridge  An  Almanac  Calculated  for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mariner.  This  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye,  and  no  copy  of 
it  has  been  preserved.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  in  the  colonies,  preceding  by  a  twelvemonth  the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  or  Ne/w  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  published  by  the  same  printer  at  Cambridge  in  1640.  Cambridge  continued  to  issue  almanacs  almost  every  year,  and  in 
1676  the  first  Boston  almanac  was  printed  by  John  Foster,  who  published  the  same  year  the  first  boob  ever  printed  in  Boston.  The  first 
Philadelphia  almanac  was  put  forth  in  1686,  edited  by  Daniel  Leeds  and  printed  by  William  Bradford.  New  York  followed  with  its  first 
almanac  in  1697,  by  J.  Clapp.  Samuel  Clough  issued  his  first  almanac  in  Boston  in  1700,  which  was  continued  until  1708,  under  the 
title  of  the  Nmo  England  Almanac,  a  copy  of  which  for  1703,  a  dingy  little  book  of  twelve  leaves,  measuring  three  and  a  half  inches  by  five  and 
a  half,  is  before  us.  The  title  is  as  follows :  "  The  New  England  Almanac  of  the  Year  of  our  Lord  MDCCIII.  Being  Third  after  Leap  Year,  and 
from  the  Creation,  5652,  discovery  of  America,  by  Columbus,  211,  Eeign  of  our  Gracious  Queen  Anne  (which  began  March  8,1702),  the  2 
year.  Wherein  is  Contained  Things  necessary  and  common  in  such  a  Composure.  Licensed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governour.  Boston, 
printed  by  B.  Green  and  J.  Allen,  for  the  Booksellers,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  their  Shops.  1703."  The  second  page  bears  the  traditional  and 
repulsive  wood-cut  professing  to  show  what  parts  the  moon  governs  in  man's  body,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
weather  predictions  are  curious.  For  April  26  is  foretold  "misling  weather  mixt  with  some  dripling  showers".  The  eclipses  of  the  year 
1703,  "inthe  judgement  both  of  Divines  and  Astrologers/'  are  supposed  to  portend  "  great  alterations,  mutations,  changes,  and  troubles  to 
come  upon  the  world".'  The  "Comet  or  Athereal  Blaze''  seen  in  1702  is  said  to  have  led  to  "  bloodshed,  droughts,  clashing  of  armies, 
and  terrible  diseases  among  men". 

Of  almanacs  which  have  been  published  in  long  series  in  this  country  the  following  list  embraces  some  of  the  more  notable: 
Nathaniel  Ames'  Astronomical  Diary  and  Almanac,  started  at  Boston  in  1725,  and  continued  more- than  half  a  century,  about  60,000  copies 
of  which  were  sold  annually ;  Titan  Leeds'  American  Almanac,  Philadelphia,  1726 ;  T.  Godfrey's  Pennsylvania  Almanac,  begun  in  Philadelphia 
in  1729;  Poor  Bichard's  Almanac,  by  Richard  Saunders  (Benjamin  Franklin),  continued  by  others  as  Poor  BicJiard  Improved,  Philadelphia, 
1733-1786;  Father  Abraham's  Almanac,  by  Abraham  Weatherwise,  Philadelphia,  17.59-1799;  Nathaniel  Low's  Astronomical  Diary  or 
Almanac,  Boston,  1762-1827;  Isaiah  Thomas'  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  Almanac,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and  Boston,  1775-1822;  R.B.Thomas'  Farmers'  ^ima«ac,  Boston,  1793-1877;  the  Massachusetts  Begister and  AlmanaCyBoaton, 
established  by  Mein  and  Fleming,  1767-1877 ;  Webster's  Calendar,  or  the  Albany  Almanac,  1784-1877,  the  oldest  family  almanac  continuously 
published  extant  in  the  United  States;  Bickerstaff's  Boston  and  New  England  Almanac,  1768-1814,  continued  as  Bickerstaff's  Bhode  Island 
Almanac,  Providence,  1815-1877;  Poor  Will's  Almanac,  Philadelphia,  1770  to  1840,  or  later;  the  Virginia  Almanac,  Williamsburgh  and 
Richmond,  1751  to  1829,  and  later;  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Almanac,  Charleston,  1760  to  1800,  and  later;  North  American  Calendar, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  1796  to  1844,  and  later;  Dudley  Leavitt's  New  England  Almanac,  Exeter  and  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1797  to 
1877 ;  Thomas  Spofford's  Farmers'  Almanac,  Boston,  1817  to  1845 ;  John  Gruber's  Toion  and  Country  Almanac,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  1822 
to  1877;  the  Maine  Farmers'  Almanac,  by  D.  Robinson,  Hallowell,  1818  to  1877;  Daboll's\y«o  England  Almanac,  New  London,  Connecticut, 
1777  to  1877;  and  Allen's  New  England  Almanac,  Hartford,  1806  to  1833,  or  later.  Many  of  these  almanacs  are  preserved  in  private 
lamilies,  though  but  few  are-to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries.  It  was  an  early  habit  in  New  England  to  preserve  the  almanacs  from  year 
to  year,  carefully  stitched  together,  and  to  annotate  them  frequently  with  family  records  or  current  events.  The  generally  worthless 
chasacter  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  English  almanacs  of  the  last  century  must  be  modified  as  regards  some  of  the  American 
family  almanacs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  illustrious  printer  and  statesman,  is  justly  declared  by  a  French  encyclopaedist  to  have  put 
forth  the  first  popular  almanac  which  spoke  the  language  of  reason.  In  truth,  the  homely  maxims  and  pithy,  proverbial  counsels  of  Poor 
Bichard,  although  not  all  originated  by  Franklin,  constitute  to  this  day  a  breviary  of  life  and  conduct  admirable  in  some  respects  for  the 
use  of  the  young. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  American  revolution  the  almanacs  put  forth  by  Nathaniel  Low  at  Boston,  price  "4  coppers  single", 
contained  political  articles  vigorously  defending  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  exerting  a  great  influence  at  the  New  England  fireside 
in  inspiring  young  and  old  with  the  love  of  freedom. 

Virginia  was  early  in  the  field  with  Warn^s  Almanac,  printed  at  Williamsburgh  in  1731.    The  first  almanac  printed  in  Connecticut 
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THE  PEESS  SCHEDULES. 

In  arranging  for  the  collection  of  all  the  information  desired  regarding  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press  it 
was  decided  to  send  out  but  two  sets  of  schedules,  one  of  which  was  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  the  daily- 
press  and  papers  published  adjunct  thereto,  and  the  other  for  all  classes  of  publications  of  a 
The  Bcheduies  adopted,    periodic  Character,  (a)    The  daily  press,  notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  number,  is 
such  an  enormous  interest — equal  nearly  in  its  gross  product  to  the  product  of  all  the  other 
— . j(_ — ^ • ■ — — ' ■ — — '  —  ■   '   •  ~ 

was  issued  at  New  London  in  1765  by  T.  Green.  The  first  Rhode  Island  almanac  was  issned  at  Newport  in  1738  by  James  Franklin,  and 
the  first  Providence  almanac  by  Benjamin  West,  in  1763.  The  first  in  Maryland  of  which  we  have  any  trace  appeared  at  Annapolis  in 
1763. 

Of  agricultural  and  medical  almanacs,  the  latter  an  outgrowth  of  the  present  century,  the  name  is  legion.  Comic  almanacs  appear 
to  have  been  first  published  in  the  United  States  about  1834,  and  have  had  an  enormous  circulation.  Of  the  religions  or  denominational 
almanacs,  the  Church  Almanac  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  waa  begun  in  1830 ;  the  Catholic  Almanac  and  JHreetory  (continued  under 
various  names  to  the  present  time)  in  1833;  the  Methodist  Almanacia  \SM;  the  Universalist  iJe^iafer  in  1836;  the  Baptist  Almanac  in  18i2; 
the  Congregational  Almanac  in  1846 ;  the  American  Unitarian  Register  and  Tear-Book  in  1846 ;  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Alm^inac  in  1858 ;  and 
the  Family  Christian  Almanac  in  1821:    Most  if  not  all  of  these' are  still  continued  annually. 

The  class  of  political  almanacs,  or  almanacs  issued  by  public  journals,  began  with  the  first  Whig  Almanac,  issned  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  1838,  continued  since  1855  as  the  Tribune  Almunm.  The  chief  feature  of  this  publication  has  been  its  full  tables  of  election  statistics. 
The  World  Almanac  was  first  issued  in  1868,  and  the  New  York  Herald  Almanac  in  1872.  The  Evening  Journal  Almanac,  of  Albany,  dates 
from  1860,  and  the  Public  Ledger  Almanac,  Philadelphia,  from  1870.    Many  other  journals,  east  and  west,  publish  annual  almanacs. 

■  Of  more  extensive  publications,  under  the  name  of  almanacs,  published  in  this  country  the  National  Calendar,  edited  by  Peter  Force, 
was  the  prototype.  This  work  was  published  at  Washington  from  1820  to  1836  (with  a  three-years  interval  from  1825  to  182/,  when  no 
calendar  was  issued),  and  was  a  useful  official  register  of  the  government,  with  abstracts  of  public  documents  and  other  Valuable 
information.  The  American  Almanac  and  Bepository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  first  published  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1830  (two  years 
after  the  first  issue  of  the  British  Almanac),  was  continued  annually  under  various  editors  and  publishers  till  the  year  1861,  when  the 
publication  ceased.  This  carefully-edited  publication  embodied  much  astronomical  and  meteorological  Information,  that  department 
frequently  extending  to  ona  hundred  pages.  The  official  statistics  of  Congress  and  the  general  government  and  of  the  various  states,  with 
a  chronicle  of  events  and  obituary  notices,  made  up  the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  United  States  Almanac,  or  Complete  JSphemeris,  edited 
by  John  Downes,  appeared  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1843, 1844,  and  1845.  It  was  nearly  one-half  made  up  of  astronomical  matter  and 
tables,  valuable  chiefly  to  those  versed  in  the  higher  mathematics.  The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for  the  years  1863  and  1864 
was  published  at  Philadelphia  by  George  W.  Childs,  and  contained  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  thoroughly-digested  information.  The 
American  Year-Book  and  National  Register,  edited  by  David  N.  Camp,  appeared  from  the  Hartford  press  for  the  year  1869  in  an  octavo  of 
824  pages,  and  was  the  most  extensive  attempt  to  combine  a  work  of  general  information  and  reference  with  the  calendar  which  the 
country  has  seen.    It  has  not  been  continued. 

Many  almanacs  are  printed  in  this  country  in  foreign  languages.  The  pioneer  of  the  Grerman  almanacs  was  issued  by  Sower,  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  and  continued  by  him  and  his  successors  to  the  present  day.  Franklin's  Poor  Bicha/rXs  Almanac  was" 
translated  into  German  by  A.  Armbruster,  who  was  in  partnership  with  Franklin  from  1754  to  1758.  German  almanacs  are  now  printed 
and  circulated  in  large  editions  in  nearly  aU  the  middle  and  western  states  of  the  Union.  In  French,  the  Almanack  Francis  Aes  Stats  Unis, 
established  in  1848  in  New  York,  is  still  published. — Ainsworth  E.  Spofford,  in  the  American  Almanao  for  1878. 

a  These  schedules  were  as  follows : 

(1.)  DAILY  JOURNALS,   INCLUDING  WEEKLY,    SEMI-WEEKLY,    OB  TRI-WEEKLY  PAPERS   CONNECTED   WITH  THBM. 

[The  publisher  wiU  please  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  in  inclosed  wrapper,  one  copy  of  the  daily  paper,  and  one  copy  of 
weekly  or  other  journal  connected  therewith,  of  date  nearest  to  July  4,  1880.  The  journals  received  in  response  to  this  request  will  be 
classified,  bound,  and  deposited  in  the  Smitlisonian  Institution,  to  constitute  a  complete  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  United  States.] 

1.  Name  of  journal  and  place  of  publication,  with  the  county  and  state. 

2.  State  whether  morning  or  evening. 

3.  State  whether  a  Sunday  edition  is  published. 

4.  State  if  a  weekly,  semi- weekly,  or  tri- weekly  paper  is  published  in  connection  with  the  daily. 

5.  State  the  general  scope  and  character  of  the  journal. 

6.  If  published  in  a  language  other  than  English,  indicate  what  language. 

7.  Date  of  original  establishment  of  the  journal. 

8.  Names  of  the  janmaJs,  if  any,  merged  or  consolidated  with  it  since  its  original  establishment. 

9.  Subscription  price  of  daily, ;  weekly, ;  semi- weekly, ;  tri- weekly, . 

10.  Price  of  each  paper  per  single  copy. 

11.  The  average  circulation  per  issne  of  the  daily  during  the  census  year  ending  June  1,  1880 : 
Of  the  weekly,  ■  ;  of  the  semi- weekly, ;  of  the  tri- weekly, . 

12.  Aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  and  circulated  during  census  year:  Of  the  daily, ;  weekly, ;  semi-weekly  ; 

tri-weekly, . 

13.  State  the  percentage  of  the  circulation  of  each  which  is  sold  within  the  city  or  town  of  publication. 

14.  Value  of  the  annual  products  in  dollars, . 

15.  Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacture :  Male,  .  ;  female  . 

16.  Number  employed  in  editorial  and  reportorial  work, . 

17.  Amount  annually  paid  in  wages, . 

18.  State  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  advertising  and  from  subscriptions :  From  advertising, percent. ;  from  subscription. 

— —  per  cent. 

19.  Average  number  of  ems  of  type  set  to  each  issue  of  daily. 

20.  Number  of  pounds  of  type  required  for  uses  of  the  journal. 
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periodicals  in  the  United  States  combined— that  the  distinct  and  separate  inquiry  regarding  itwas  wholly  justified^ 
and  it  was  rendered  necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  accurate  figures  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
greater  number  of  daily  newspaper  establishments  there  issued  other  papers,  adjunct  thereto     ^i^^e^'^vJa^ 
(weeklies,  semi- weeklies,  and  tri- weeklies),  constituting  a  class  of  papers  of  peculiar  features,  ypreas- 

never  before  separately  reported  in  a  census.  The  general  inquiries  relating  to  all  other  periodicals  were  of  such 
uniform  character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  single  schedule  would  suffice  for  the  weekly  village  newspaper 
and  the  staid  metropolitan  quarterly,  leaving  the  separation  into  classes  to  be  done  in  the  Census  Office  proper. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  have  shown  that  this  belief  was  well  founded,  the  simpler  method  avoiding  much 
confusion  and  mistake.  Both  classes  of  schedules  sent  out  were  returned  with  remarkable  promptness  and  fullness 
from  nearly  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  if  the  information  given  was  not  always  accurate,  the  error  was 
generally  obviously  due  to  the  lack  of  definite  information  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  experience  in  handling^ 
the  returns  enabled  revision  to  be  easily  and  accurately  made. 


21.  Number  of  presses  in  use,  witli  names,  character,  and  capacity  of  each. 

22.  Horse-power  of  engines. 

23.  Size  of  sheet  and  number  of  pages. 

24.  Average  number  of  pounds  of  paper  used  for  each  edition  of  daily, ;  ■weekly, 

number  reams  for  each, . 

25.  State  if  stereotype  plates  are  used  in  printing. 


-;  semi- weekly,  ■ 


tri- weekly, - 


(2)  JOUKNAI.S  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PERIODICALS  OTHER  THAN  DAILY. 

[The  publisher  will  please  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  in  inclosed  wrapper,  one  copy  of  his  journal  or  periodical  of  dato 
nearest  to  July  4,  1880.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  received  in  response  to  this  request  will  be  classified,  bound,  and  deposited  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  supply  a  complete  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  United  Stat«s.] 

1.  Name  of  publication. 

2.  Town,  county,  and  state  in  which  published. 

3.  How  often  published. 

4.  State  the  general  purpose  and  character  of  the  publication. 

The  following  classification  is  suggested,  with  the  expectation  that  periodicals  not  properly  coming  under  either  head  will  indicate 
their  scope  and  character  specifically  under  (18)  Miscellaneous. 


1.  News  and  family  reading. 

2.  News  and  politics. 

3.  Religion  and  theology,  with  denominational  relations,  if  any. 

4.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-raising,  dairy,  etc. 

5.  Commerce  and  finance. 

6.  Trade  journals  generally. 

7.  luBurance,  railroads,  etc. 

8.  General  literature,  including  monthly  and  quaTterly.n:agazines. 

9.  Sunday  newspapers. 
10.  Medicine  and  surgery. 


11.  Law. 

12.  Science  and  mechanics. 

13.  Freemasonry,  odd  fellowship,  temperance,  etc.,  including  the 

publications  of  societies. 

14.  Education  and  history,  including  the  periodicals  of  educational 

and  historical  societies. 

15.  Society,  art,  music,  and  fashion. 

16.  College  and  school  periodicals. 

17.  Children's  periodicals,  including  Sunday-school  papers. 

18.  Miscellaneous. 


-  per  cent. ;  from  subscriptions,  - 


5.  Date  when  the  periodical  was  established. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  periodicals,  if  any,  consolidated  with  it  since  original  establishment. 

7.  Average  circulation  per  issue  during  census  year  ending  June  1,  1880. 

8.  Aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  during  census  year. 

9.  What  percentage  of  the  circulation  is  sold  within  city  or  town  -of  publication. 

10.  Subscription  price. 

11.  Price  per  copy. 

12.  State  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  advOTtising  and  subscriptions:  From  advertising,  ^ 
per  cent. 

13.  Gross  value  of  the  annual  product  in  dollars. 

14.  If  published  in  a  language  other  than  English,  state  what  language. 

15.  State  if  the  periodical  is  regularly  illustrated. 

16.  State  whether  the  publishers  do  their  own  printing,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

17.  If  so,  the  name,  character,  and  number  of  presses  in  use. 

18.  Nature  of  power  employed,  and  what  horse-power. 

19.  Average  number  of  ems  of  type  set  to  each  issue. 

20.  Number  of  pounds  of  type  required  for  uses  of  the  periodical. 

21.  Size  of  sheet  or  page,  and  number  of  pages. 

22.  Average  number  of  pounds  of  paper  used  to  each  issue, ;  number  reams,  — — . 

23.  State  whether  stereotype  plates  are  used. 

24.  Number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacture :  Male,——;  female, . 

25.  Number  of  persons  employed  solely  in  editorial  work. 

26.  Amount  paid  annually  in  wages. 

27.  If  publishers  do  not  do  their  own  printing,  please  state  name  and  address  of  printing-house  employed. 

Publishers  of  weekly  newspapers,  in  responding  to  the  inquiries  of  this  schedule,  will  confer  a  favor  by  adding,  in  the  space  below,  the 
names  of  any  periodicals  that  may  have  been  established  or  suspended  within  the  town  or  immediate  vicinity  during  the  census  year 
ending  June  1, 1880. 


Some  defects  in  the  method  of  inquiry  other  than  as  noted  above  have  been  suggested  during  the 
preparation  of  these  statistics;  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  results  obtained  the  way 
has  been  prepared  and  the  basis  estaWished  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  hereafter  to  present  in  complete  and 
intelligible  form  all  the  details  in  regard  to  the  decennial  progress  of  the  newspaper  press  which  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  know. 

NUMBER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

The  first  of  the  tables  submitted  with  this  report  shows  that  there  actually  existed  during  the  census  year 
11,314  periodical  publications  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States.    Of  these,  971  were  daily  newspapers;  8,633  were 

weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  which  number  804  were  weekly  editions  of  daily  journals ; 
onssue""^^"^^^^™'^'    133  were  semi- weekly  newspapers,  of  which  41  were  connected  with  daily  newspapers;  73  were 

tri- weeklies,  of  which  41  were  connected  with  dailies;  40  were  bi-weekly  publications;  1,167 
were  monthly  i^eriodicals;  160  were  semi-monthly  periodicals;  2  were  tri-monthly  periodicals;  13  were  bi-monthly 
periodicals;  116  were  quarterly  periodicals;  and  6  were  semi-annual  periodicals. 

The  division  of  these  publications  into  their  several  classes,*  as  well  as  the  division  by  periods  of  issue,  is 
indicated  in  this  table;   and  in  this  regard  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  journals  which,  in  strict 

phraseology,  are  newspapers  are  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  those  devoted  to 

Newspapers  devoted  to    "ncws,  politics,  and  family  •  reading"-    To  this  group  belongs  the  entire  daily  press,  all  of 

racing"  "'^'*°    *""^    which  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  dissemination  of  the  news,  political,  commercial,  and 

general,  with  varying  specialties  in  a  number  of  cases,  as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  weekly 
publications,  whose  mission  it  is  to  supply  their  readers  with  the  local  news  of  their  several  communities,  a  rhume 
of  the  general  news  of  the  world  for  the  current  week,  with  other  departments  of  miscellaneous  or  family  reading 
matter.  The  majority  of  these  weekly  newspapers  are  identified  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing  political 
parties,  and  all  of  them  discuss  political  questions  more  or  less,  though  in  many  cases  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
neutral  or  independent  journal.  AH  the  semi-weekly  and  triweekly  newspapers  belong  in  this  group,  as  do  a 
few  of  the  bi-weeklies,  semi-monthlies,  and  monthlies.     None  of  the  remainder  have  any  title  to  be  regarded 

as  newspapers,  being  classed  as  periodicals,  magazines,  and  other  publications,  which  appear 
papo™and  periodicaL^^     ^^  stated   perfods,   and    are  concerned   with  other  interests  than   the  mere  publication  "or 

discussion  of  the  news.  This  distinction  between  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  is  drawn 
sharply  in  the  English  press  directories,  and  is  a  just  and  proper  one  to  be  made  by  the  census.  Dividing  the 
American  press  in  accordance  with  it,  the  11,314  publications  reported  resolve  themselves  into  8,863  newspapers 

and  2,451  periodicals.    The  latter  are  classified  in  Table  I  according  to  their  general  purposes. 
The  periodical  press.       and  havc  been  divided  for  convenience  into  the  following  fourteen  classes:  Religious  journals 

(553  in  number) ;  agricultural  (173) ;  commercial  and  trade,  which  includes  market  journals  (284); 
financial  journals  (25) ;  insurance  and  railroad  journals  (54) ;  general  literature,  which  includes  not  only  the  monthly 
and  quarterly  magazines,  both  literary  and  critical,  but  also  the  weekly  family  story  papers,  etc.  (189) ;  medical 

and  surgical  journals  (114);  law  journals  and  digests  (45);  journals  relating  to  science  and 
Classes  of  periodicals,    mcchauics  (68) ;  joumals  which  advocate  temperance,  or  are  the  organs  of  organizations  like  the 

freemasons,  odd  fellows,  etc.  (149);  educational  journals,  including  college  and  school 
publications  (248);  journals  devoted  to  society,  art,  music,  and  fashion,  including  ladies' journals  (72);  children's 
periodicals,  including  Sunday  school  papers  (217);  and  miscellaneous,  under  which  latter  head  were  grouped  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  papers  (260  in  number)  too  infinitely  subdivided  in  their  objects  to  warrant  separate 
classification,  and  covering  almost  every  phase  of  life,  study,  or  pursuit  not  embraced  in  the  above  classes.  The 
481  illustrated  papers  reported  are  included  in  one  or  another  of  the  above  classes,  as  are  also  the  newspapers  or 
periodicals  published  in  the  German  or  other  languages  than  the  English. 

It  is  evident  that  the  development  of  periodical  literature  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  newspaper  proper. 

COMPARATIVE  RATE  OF  NEWSPAPER  INCREASE. 

Table  XI  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  showing  at  a  glance  the  actual  number  of  newspapers  published 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  each  of  the  four  last  censuses,  the  increase  between  1870  and  1880  being  enormous, 

reaching  almost  100  per  cent.  It  has  long  been  evident  to  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
mfnTTthrnewspaprr  ^t*'^"*'''"  t''^*  ^hc  last  dccadc  has  been  exceptional,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Trtss."      ^  ''^'''P^P'"'    States,  but  of  the  whole  world,  in  the  multiplication  of  printing  presses.    It  has  witnessed  the 

rehabilitation  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  a  healthy  rate  of  growth 
there,  and  a;i  almost  reckless  audacity  among  the  pioneer  printers  of  the  great  and  growing  West.    Even  in  long 
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and  thickly-settled  states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  increase  is  quite  as  remarkable,  being  in  the 
former  nearly  one-third,  and  in  the  latter  nearly  one-half. 

The  most  notable  increase  reported  is  in  the  direction  of  the  weekly  newspaper  press :  an  increase  which  was  in 
such  rapid  jirogress  at  the  time  this  census  was  taken  that  it  was  dif&cult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  trace  aU  the  new 
establishments  that  properly  belonged  in  the  enumeration  of  the  census  year.    The  actual  number 
of  new  iournals  reported  of  all  classes  as  established  within  the  census  year  is  given  at  1,127,       Number  of  new  papers 

.       ^  /.,  ,,  ,  -.^,.„  .  ,%^.„  ,•■  eatablished;   ratio  of  in- 

which  is  10  per  cent,  oi  the  whole  number.    Deducting  from  this  number  the  833  suspended  papers,    crease, 

we  find  the  net  increase  of  the  year  to  be  294.    This  increase  in  the  census  year  is, 2.60  per  cent. 

of  the  total  number  of  papers  published  in  1880.    The  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  published  in  the 

census  year  over  those  published  in  1870  is  92.71  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  their  circulation 

in  1880  over  that  reported  in  1870  is  52.48  per  cent.    The  rate  of  increase  indicated  in  previous      comparative  rate  of  in- 

'  crease  m  number  and  cir- 

censuses  was  as  follows :  cuiation. 

Per  cent. 

Increase  in  mimber,  1870  over  1860 ; .' 44.93 

Increase  iu  number,  1860  over  1850 60.37 

Increase  in  circulation,  1870  over  1860 .52.54 

Increase  in  circulation,  1860  over  1850 165.71 

As  a  basis  for  iestimating  the  future  growth  of  the  American  press,  the  increase  given  for  the  census  year, 
namely,  2.60  per  cent.,  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  lowest  ratio  of  annual  increase  that  will  prevail  during  the 
ensuing  ten  years. 

SUSPENSION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  NEWSPAPEES. 

The  statistics  of  the  establishment  and  suspension  of  new  i)ublicat  ons  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  stability  of  the  American  press  that  they  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  special  table  (VII),  in  which  the  existing 
press  is  grouped  by  decades  in  respect  to  age.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  5,429  of  the 
11,314  iournals  of  1880  were  established  between  1870  and  1880, 1,731  between  1860  and  1870,  „.^'-!™?„T™'LT' 
903  between  1850  and  1860, 1,216  in  all  previous  years,  and  117  with  no  date  given.  A  simple 
calculation  will  show  that,  of  the  5,871  journals  reported  in  the  census  of  1870,  1,904  must  have  since  suspended 
publication,  and  by  comparing  tiiis  number  with  the  number  of  journals  that  suspended  in  the  census  year  1880 
(833)  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  large  number  of  newspapers  that  must  have  been  both  established  and 
suspended  during  the  course  of  the  decade,  no  record  of  which  appears  in  either  census. 

One  column  in  Table  VII  reports  1,640  as  the  number  of  consolidations  represented  in  existing  journals,  and 
slieds  light  upon  an  important  aspect  of  journalistic  development  in  the  United  States.  The  consolidation  of 
rival  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  fields  that  prove  not  sufilciently  nutritive  for  both  is 
constantly  in  progress.  As  a  rule,  the  stronger  absorbs  the  weaker,  and,  as  the  latter  may  ji^g^'^*''*'^  consouda- 
frequently  be  the  journal  of  earlier  establishment,  it  happens  that  many  existing  papers  claim 
a  date  of  establishment  much  earlier  than  that  which  witnessed  the  first  publication  under  their  titular  designation, 
the  titles  of  the  absorbed  papers  being  frequently  retained  as  a  secondary  caption,  more  especially  if  they  indicate  an 
earlier  date  of  establishment.  There  are  a  numberof  existing  journals  each  of  which  represents  all  that  remains  of 
from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  periodicals,  (a) 

a  The  history  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advei-tiser  is  such  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fact  iu  question  that  it  is  here  reproduced  complete, 
as  recently  stated  in  the  columns  of  that  journal.  There  is  some  confusion  in  regard  to  several  links  in  the  chain,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
with  which  early  files  have  been  preserved,  but  the  following  is  as  accurate  as  it  can  be  made: 

1.  The  Essex  Gazette,  founded  in  Salem  August  2,  1768,  by  Samuel  Hall,  was  moved  to  Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1775.  Mr.  Hall 
continued  the  publication  there,  under  the  title  of  the  New  England  Chronicle  or  the  WeeUy  Gazette.  The  following  year,  1776,  at  the  close  of 
the  siege,  the  place  of  publication,  with  the  press  and  types,  was  moved  across  the  river.  The  property  and  good-will  was  bought  by 
Powars  &  Willis,  who  changed  the  title  in  November  of  that  year  to — 

2.  The  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser.  The  new  publishers  disposed  of  their  interest  in  1783  to  (Thomas)  Adams  & 
Nourse,  who  continued  the  Chronicle  semi-weekly  until  May,  1800.  It  then  became  the  property  of  (Abijah)  Adams  &  Ehoades,  the  latter 
being  the  editor  until  his  death,  in  1819.     The  Chronicle  was  then  sold  to  Ballard  &  Wright,  and  united  with— 

3.  The  Soston  Patriot,  established  in  1809  by  Everett  &  Monroe,  a  supporter  of  Madison's  administration  and  of  the  war  of  1812. 
The  two  papers  being  united,  were  published  daily  under  the  title  of  the  Independent  Chronicle  and  Boston  Patriot  until  1831,  when  they 
were  bought  by  Nathan  Hale  and  merged  with  the  Daily  Advei-tiser. 

4.  The  ColumUan  Ceniinel,  started  as  the  Massachusetts  Centinel  and  Republican  Journal  in  March,  1784,  was  owned  by  Mayor  Benjamin 
Kussell,  publisher  and  editor  from  1766  to  1828,  when  he  retired,  disposing  of  the  property  to  (Joseph  T. )  Adams  &  Hudson.  Two  years 
latter,  1830,  the  new  proprietors  bought — 

5.  The  New  England  Palladium,  and  continued  its  publication,  the  two  papers  containing  nearly  the  same  reading  matter.  The 
Palladium,  started  as  the  Massachusetts  Mercury  in  1793,  had  had  a  brilliant  career  of  its  own  for  nearly  forty  years,  under  the  management 
of  Alexander  Young  and  Thomas  Minns.     In  1836  the  proprietors  of  the  Centinel  and  Palladium  bought  and  absorbed— 

6.  The  Boston  Gazette,  the  fourth  newspaper  in  Boston  bearing  that  same,  started  as  the  Boston  Price  Current  and  Marine  Intelligencer 
in  September,  1795,  and  known  for  some  years  subsequently  as  Bussell's  Gazette.    Four  years  later,  1840,  the  owners,  oppressed  by  their 
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The  number  of  these  consolidations  given  in  the  table  does  not  represent  the  actual  number  typified  in  existing- 
newspapers,  which  I  assume  to  be  much  larger.  Many  of  these  absorptions  and  consolidations  have  occurred 
in  the  past,  of  which  the  present  proprietors  of  the  surviving  journals  have  no  knowledge  and  made  no  report; 
in  other  cases  the  failure  to  report  was  by  accident  or  by  design;  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  elimination 
of  a  rival  newspaper  has  occurred  by  purchase  outright  of  good-will  and  appurtenances,  the  rival  disappearing, 
leaving  no  sign.  Such  a  suspension  is  in  the  nature  of  an  absorption,  and  no  suspensions  of  this  class  are  represented, 
in  the  figures  given. 

The  most  stable  press  in  the  world  is  that  of  Great  Britain.    In  proportion  to  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  among  them  a  greater  average  longevity  than  the  press  of  any  other 
country  can  show.    The  press  of  the  United  States  stands  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
ComparatiTe  stawuty    stability,  and  what  it  lacks  in  this  respect  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  its  prematurity  alone.    In 
.,  »_*,„v..^  A  every  state  and  every  city  of  the  Union  it  has  advanced  faster  than  the  community  itself, 

overleaping  its  field,  so  to  speak;  and  it  has  suffered  the  consequences  in  a  remarkable  and 
uninterrupted  mortality.  In  this  tendency  to  anticipate  American  journalism  presents  one  of  its  chief  points  of 
contrast  to  that  of  every  other  country.  It  is  a  tendency  largely  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  total  freedom 
from  all  government  tax  and  supervision — a  freedom  such  as  the  press  now  enjoys  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  save  in 
Great  Britain,  and  has  but  briefly  enjoyed  there.  Everywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  right  to  regulate  the 
utterances  of  the  press  is  claimed  to  inhere  in  the  government,  and  is  frequently  exercised,  even  to  the  total 
suppression  of  offending  journals  of  character  and  long  standing,  and  it  is  impossible,  where  the  conditions  of 
existence  are  so  totally  different,  to  make  any  effective  comparison  with  the  press  of  the  United  States,  and  none 
has  been  attempted  in  this  report.  The  causes  of  the  instability  observable  in  the  continental  press  differ  as  widely 
from  those  in  operation  in  the  United  States  as  do  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  governments  of  these  nations. 

THE  HALF-OENTUEY  PEESS. 

To  complete  the  record  under  this  topic  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  existing  newspapers  in  the  United  States 

which  have  been  in  existence  for  fifty  years  or  longer.    This  list  includes  a  number  of  daily  newspapers  which  have 

grown  out  of  weekly  establishments,  and  which  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  antiquity  belonging 

Half-century  newspa-    ^  ^^^  latter,  and  is  made  up  from  the  schedules  returned  by  the  publishers  themselves.    Several 

journals  are  included  in  it  about  whose  title  to  the  date  of  establishment  claimed  there  may  be 

a  reasonable  question  raised,  as  they  are  built  upon  the  foundations  of  earlier  newspapers  which  expired,  or  are 

revivals  of  newspaper  enterprises  which  were  suspended  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.    Even  including  all  such, 

the  list  embraces  but  370  establishments,  and  is  as  enumerated  on  the  following  pages,  (a) 

repeated  acquisitions  and  responsibilities,  transferred  the  entire  property  and  good-will  of  these  several  newspapers  to  Mr.  Hale,  and  they 
also  became  from  that  time  a  part  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

7.  The  Bepertory,  first  published  in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  old  stat«-house,  and  afterward  at 
the  Exchange  coffee-house,  by  William  W.  Clapp,  was  united  with- the  Daily  Advertiser  at  the  outset,  and  the  name  was  for  a  time  a  part 
of  the  title.    Its  separate  publication  was  continued  weekly  under  Mr.  Hale's  direction  some  time  longer. 

8.  The  Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  established  in  1810,  of  which  Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  editors,  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Daily 
Adiiertiaer  in  1815,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  soon  after  announced  as  the  publisher.  It  was  printed  "  for  the  country  ",  and  contained  much  of 
the  reading  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  until  its  separate  identity  was  lost  altogether. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  General  Advertiser,  established  iu  1771, 
represents  the  following  nine  papers,  which  disappeared  in  it  at  the  dates  given :  American  Daily  Advertiser,  1784 ;  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  1789;  Evening  Advertiser,  1793;  United  States  Gazette,  1804;  True  American,  1820;  Commercial  Chronicle,  1820;  The  Union,  1820; 
Commercial  Herald,  1840 ;  and  North  American,  1839. 

a  There  is  a  long-standing  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  American  newspaper  now  published  in  the  United  States.  Munsell 
claimed  in  1869  that  this  honor  belonged  to  the  New  BampsUre  Gazette  (now  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Portsmouth  Daily  Chronicle), 
founded  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Fowle  in  August,  1756.  This  claim  was  disputed  by  the  Newport  Mercury,  which  James  Franklin 
founded  upon  being  driven  from  Boston,  the  first  number  appearing  June  12,  1758.  The  proprietors  of  the  Mercury  dispute  the  claim  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  to  be  the  oldest  paper,  on  the  ground  that  the  Gazette,  having  suspended  publication  for  several  months  in 
1861,  it  was,  when  revived,  a  diflierent  and  distinct  newspaper.  But  this  argument  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  the  Mercury,  since  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  a  similar  episode  in  its  own  history.  Solomon  Southwick,  who  owned  the  Mercury  in  1776,  discontinued  it  in  December  of  that 
year,  fearing  that  the  British,  who  were  preparing  to  land,  would  destroy  his  types  and  press.  Its  publication  was  not  resumed  imtil 
January  1,  1780,  when  Henry  Barber  became  its  publisher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hartford  Courant,  whose  predecessor,  the  Connecticut 
Courant,  was  first  regularly  brought  out  by  Thomas  Green  November  19,  1764,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  living  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  regularly  continued  without  interregnum  or  change  of  name  from  that  day  to  this ;  a  statement  which 
is  not  true  in  reference  to  any  existing  papers  which  bear  a  prior  date  of  establishment.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  which  was  first  founded  ia 
1745,  keeps  that  date  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  and  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  oldest  existing  newspaper.  All  the  evidence, 
however,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gazette  which  was  established  in  the  year  named  ceased  to  exist  in  1839.  The  fact  is  so  stated 
in  Kidgsly's  Annals  of  Annapolis,  and  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  John  W.  M.  Lee,  writes  that 
there  are  no  files  in  the  collections  of  that  society  later  than  the  date  named.  The  Maryland  Journal,  which  commenced  August  20,  1773, 
ceased  publication  July  1,  1797,  with  No.  3,429.  The  American  and  Daily  Advertiser  commenced  with  volume  1,  No.  1,  on  May  14,  1799,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  date  without  break  as  the  Baltimore  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Salem  Gazette,  8.  w.,  Salem 1768 

Worcester  Spy,  d.  and  w.,  Worcester  (d.  1845) 1770 

Hampshire  Gazette,  w.,  Northampton 1786 

Gazette  and  Courier,  w.,  Greenfield 1792 

Newburyport  Herald,  d.  and  w.,Newhiiryport  (d.  1832) 1793 

Haverhill  Gazette,  2  dailies  and  w. ,  Haverhill  (d.  1877) ;  (Even- 
ing Telephone,  1879) 1798 

Pitt8fieldSun,w.,Pittsfleld 1800 

Salem  Register,  s.  w.,  Salem 1800 

Worcester  Gazette,  d.  and  w.,  Worcester  (d.  1843) 1801 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  m.,  Boston 1803 

Missionary  Herald,  m.,  Boston 1804 

New  Bedford  Mercury,  d.  and  w.  (d.  1832) 1808 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  d. ,  w. ,  and  s.  w. ,  Boston 1813 

Norfolk  County  Gazette,  w. ,  Hyde  Park 1813 

Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder,  w. ,  Boston 1816 

Christian  Leader, tv.,  Boston 1819 

Watchman  and  Eeflector,-w.,  Boston 1819 

Inquirer  and  Mirror,  w.,  Nantucket 1820 

Bristol  County  Republican,  w.,  Taunton 1821 


Christian  Register,  w.,  Boston 1821 

Old  Colony  Memorial,  w.,  Plymouth 1822 

New  England  Farmer,  w.,  Boston 1822 

Salem  Observer,  w.,  Salem 1823 

Zion's  Herald,  w.,  Boston 1823 

Springfield  Republican,  d.,8.,  and  vr.,  Springfield  (d.  1844),  (s. 

1878) 1824 

Lowell  Journal,  d.  and  w.,   Lowell  (weekly   edition   Daily 

Courier,  1845) 1824 

Evening  Traveler,  d. ,  w. ,  and  s.  w. ,  Boston  (d.  1845) 1824 

Boston  Courier,  w.,  Boston  1824 

Fall  River  Monitor,  w.,  Fall  River 1826 

Berkshire  County  Eagle,  w. ,  Pittsfield 1827 

Youths'  Companion,  w.,  Boston 1827 

Amesbury  Villager,  w. ,  Amesbury 1828 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  w. ,  Boston 1828 

Evening  Transcript,  d.  and  w. ,  Boston  ( w.  1856) 1830 

Barnstable  Patriot,  w.,  Barnstable 1830 

Investigator,  w.,  Boston 1830 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport  Mercury,  w.,  Newport 1758 

Providence  Journal,  2  dailies,  s.  w.,  and  w.,  Providence  (w. 
1824,  d.  1829  ;  Evening  Bulletin,  1863) 1820 


Gazette  and  Chronicle,  w.,  Pawtucket 1825 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford  Courant,  d.  and  w.,  Hartford  (d.  1836) 1764 

Connecticut  Herald  and  Journal,  w..  New  Haven  (weekly 

edition  Daily  Journal  and  Courier,  1832) 1766 

Republican  Farmer,  w.,   Bridgeport  (weekly  edition  Even- 
ing Farmer,  1854) 1790 

Norwich  Courier,  w.,  Norwich  (weekly  edition  Morning  Bul- 
letin, 1857)  1796 

Norwalk  Gazette,  w.,  Norwalk 1800 

Columbian  Register,,  w.,  New  Haven  (weekly  edition  Daily 
Register,  1840) 1812 


Hartford  Times,  d.  and  w.,  Hartford  (d.  1841)- 1817 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  m..  New  Haven; ISIS 

Christian  Secretary,  w.,  Hartford 1822 

Sentinel  and  Witness,  w. ,  Middleto wu 1823 

Litchfield  Enquirer,  w.,  Litchfield 1826 

New  Haven  Palladium,  d.  and  w..  New  Haven  1829 

Stamford  Advocate,  w.,  Stamford 1829 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


New   Hampshire  Gazette,    w.,    Portsmouth  (weekly  edition 

Daily  Chronicle,  1852) 1756 

Cheshire  Republican,  w.,  Keene ; 1793 

Portsmouth  Journal,  w.,  Portsmouth 1793 

New  Hampshire  Sentinel,  w.,  Keene 1799 

Farmers'  Cabinet,  w.,  Amherst 1802 

NEW 
Hudson  Gazette,  w.,  Hudson  (weekly  edition  Daily  Regis-  ! 

ter,  1866) 1784 

Poughkeepsie  Eagle,  d.  and  w.,  Poughkeepsie  (d.  1860) 1785 

Catskill  Recorder,  w.,  Catskill 1792 

Gazette,  w.,  Utica  (weekly  edition  Morning  Herald  and  Ga- 
zette, 1847) 1793 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  d. ,  New  York 1794 

Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  and  New  York  Price  Current, 

s.  w.,  New  York 1795 

Washington  County  Post,  w.,  Cambridge 1798 

Lansingburgh  Gazette,  w.,  Lansingbnrgh 1798 

Northern  Budget,  w.,  Troy 1798 

Ballston  Journal,  w.,  Ballston  Spa 1798 

Goshen  Democrat,  w.,  Goshen 1800 

Evening  Post,  d.,  w.,  and  8.  w.,  New  York 1801 

Ontario  Repository  and  Messenger,  w.,  Canandaigua 1803 

Freeman's  Journal,  w. ,  Cooperstown 1808 

Geneva  Gazette,  w.,  Geneva 1809 

Commercial  Patriot  and  Journal,  w.,    Buffalo  (weekly  edi. 

tion  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser,  1835) 1810 

Republican  Advocate,  w.,  Batavia  1811 

Plattsburgh  Republican,  w.,  Plattsburgh 1811 

Independent  Republican,  w.,  Goshen 1812 


Independent  Statesman,  w..  Concord  (weekly  edition  Daily 

Monitor,  1864) 1823 

Argus  and  Spectator,  w.,  Newport 1823 

Nashua  Gazette,  d.  and  w.,  Nashua  (d.  1872) 1826 

Morning  Star,  w.,  Dover 1826 

Dover  Enquirer,  w.,  Dover 1828 

YORK. 

Homer  Republican,  w..  Homer 1812 

Albany  Argus,  d.,  s.,  s.  w.,  and  w.,  Albany  (d.  1825) 1813 

Owego  Gazette,  w.,  Owego 1814 

Steuben  Farmers'  Advocate,  w.,  Bath : IHi:, 

North  American  Review,  m..  New  York 1815 

Ithaca  Journal,  d.  and  w. ,  Ithaca  (d.  1872) 1815 

Chenango  Union,  w.,  Norwich 1816 

Union  and  Advertiser,  d.,  w.,  and  s.  w.,  Rochester  (d.  and 

s.  w.  1826) 1816 

Observer,  d.  and  w.,  Utica  (d.  1848) 1816 

Penn  Yan  Democrat,  w.,  Penn  Yan 1817 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  w.,  Batavia 1818 

Oswego  Palladium,  d.  and  w.,  Oswego  (d.  1863) 1819 

Delaware  Gazette,  w.,  Delhi 1819 

Long  Island  Farmer,  w.,  Jamaica 1819 

Saratoga  Sentinel,  w.,  Saratoga 1819 

Schoharie  Republican,  w. ,  Schoharie 1819 

Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,  tt.,  Poughkeepsie  (weekly  edition 

Daily  Press,  1850) 1820 

Allegany  County  Republican,  w.,  Angelica 1820 

Cherry  Valley  Gazette,  w.,  Cherry  Valley 1820 

Columbia  Republican  and  Star,  w.  (weekly  edition  of  Daily 

Republican,  1817) 1820 


o^ 
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Ithaca  Democrat,  w.,  Ithaca 

Niagara  Democrat,  w.,  Lockport  (weekly  edition  Daily  Union 


1860) . 


Fredonia  Censor,  w.,  Fredonia 

Madison  Observer,  w.,  Morrisville 

Lyons  Eepublican,  w.,  Lyons 

Broome  Eepublicanj   tv.,  Binghamton  (weekly  edition  Daily 

Republican,  1672) 

Wayne  Democratic  Press,  w.,  Lyons 

Sag  Harbor  Corrector,  w.,  Sag  Harbor 

Examiner  and  Chronicle,  w..  New  York 

New  York  Observer,  w..  New  York 

Sandy  Hill  Herald,  w.,  Sandy  Hill 

Yates  County  Chronicle,  w.,  Penn  Yan 

Christian  Intelligencer,  w..  New  York 

Re-Union,  w.,  Watertown  (weekly  edition  Morning  Despatch, 

1872)  

Orleans  American,  w.,  Albion 

Morning  Standard,  d.  and  w.,  Syracuse  (d.  1848) 

RoughNotes,  w.,  Kinderhook 

Princeton  Review,  hi-m.,  New  York 

Jamestown  Journal,  d.  and  w.,  Jamestown  (d.  1870)  

Elmira  Gazette,  d.  and  w.,  Elmira  (d.  1859) 


YORK- 

1820  ! 

1821  I 
1821  I 
1821 
1821 

1822 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 

1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
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Le  Roy  Gazette,  w.,  Le  Roy • --  1826 

Christian  Advocate,  w.,  New  York 1826 

Waterloo  Observer,  w.,  Waterloo 1826 

Republican  Watchman,  w.,  Groenport 1826 

Republican  Watchman,  w.,  Monticello 1826 

Auburn  Journal,  w..  Auburn  (weekly  edition  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 1844) 1827 

Journal  of  Commerce,  d.,  s.  w.,  and  w..  New  York 1827 

Courrier  des  fitats  Unis,  d.,  and  w. ,  New  York 1828 

Home  Missionary,  m..  New  York ; 1828 

Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend,  m.,  New  York 1828 

Orleans  Republican,  w.,  Albion 1838 

Otsego  Republican,  w.,Cooperstown 1828 

Semi-Weekly  Telegraph,  s. -w.,  Norwich 1829 

Evening  Journal,  d.,  w.,  and  s.  w.,  Albany 1830 

Saint  Lawrence  Republican,  w.,  Ogdensburgh  (weekly  edition 

Daily  Journal,  1855) : 1830 

Catskill  Examiner, -w.,  Catskill 1830 

Journal  and  Republican,  w.,Lowville 1830 

Quarterly  Review,  q.,  New  York 1830 

New  York  Evangelist,  w.,New  York 1830 

Hempstead  Inquirer,  w.,  Hempstead 1830 


NEW  JERSEY. 


New  Jersey  Journal,  w.,   Elizabeth  (weekly  edition  Daily 

Journal,  1871) 1779 

State  Gazette,  d.  and  w.',  Trenton  (d.  1847) 1792 

Now  Brunswick  Times,  d.  and  w..  New  Brunswick  (d.  1865)..  1792 
Sentinel  of  Freedom,  w.,  Newark  (weekly  edition  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, 1832) 1796 

True  American,  d.  and  w.,  Trenton  (d.  1838) 1801 

Fredonian,  d.  and  w..  New  Brunswick  (d.  1855) 1811 

Sussex  Register,  w.,  Newton 1813 

Bridgeton  Chronicle,  w.,  Bridgeton 1815 


New  Jersey  Mirror,  w..  Mount  Holly 1818 

National  Standard,  w.,  Salem 1619 

West  Jersey  Press,  w.,  Camden 1820 

Monmouth  Inquirer,  w..  Freehold 1820 

Somerset  Messenger,  w.,  Somerville 1822 

Advocate  and  Times,  w.,  Rahway 1822 

Belvidere  Apollo,  w.,  Belvidere 1824 

Mount  Holly  Herald,  w..  Mount  Holly 1626 

Jerseyman,  w.,  Morristown 1826 

New  Jersey  Herald,  w.,  Newton 1829 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


North  American,  d.  and  t.  w.,  Philadelphia  (d.  1784) 1771 

Commercial  Gazette,  d.,  w.,  and  s.  w.,  Pittsburgh 1786 

York  Republican,  w.,  York 1789 

Franklin  Repository,  w.,  CJiambersburg 1790 

Intelligencer,  d.  and  w.,  Lancaster  (d.  1864) 1794 

Die  York  Gazette,  w.,  York  (German) 1795 

Reading  Adler,  w.,  Reading  (German) 1796 

Herald  and  Free  Press,  w.,  Norristown  (weekly  edition  Daily 

Herald,  1869) 1799 

Sentinel,  w.,  Gettysburg  (consolidated  with  Star  [established 

1828]  1867;  now  Star  and  Sentinel) 1800 

Carlisle  Herald,  w.,  Carlisle 1800 

Register  and  Montgomery  County  Democrat,  w.,  Norristown..  1800 
Gazette,  w.,  Williamsport  (consolidated  with   Bulletin  [es- 
tablished 1860]  1869  ;  now  Gazette  and  Bulletin,  d.  and  w.).  1801 

Northampton  Correspondent,  w.,  Easton  (German) 1801 

Bucks  County  Intelligencer,  w.,  Doylestown 1804 

Post,  d.  andw.,  Pittsburgh  (d.  1842) 1804 

Bedford  Gazette,  w.,  Bedford 1805 

Genius  of  Liberty,  w.,  Uniontown 1805 

Herald,  w.,  Greensburgh  (consolidated  with  Tribune  [estab- 
lished 1870]  1872 ;  now  Tribune  and  Herald) 1807 

American  Republican,  d.  and  w..  West  Chester(d.  1878) 1808 

Washington  Reporter,  w.,  Washington  (weekly  edition  Daily 

Evening  Reporter,  1876) 1808 

Der  Volksfreund  und  Beobachter,  w.,  Lancaster  (German) 1808 

Chester  County  Village  Record,  w..  West  Chester 1809 

Easton  Sentinel,  w.,  Easton 1809 

Hanover  Citizen,  w.,  Hanover 1810 

Unabhaengiger  Republikaner,  w.,  AUentown  (German) 1810 

Lcwistown  Gazette,  w.,  Lewistown 1810 

Western  Press,  w.,  Mercer 1811 

Messenger,  w.,  Waynesburgh 1813 

Presbyterian  Banner,  w. .  Pittsburgh 1814 


American  Volunteer,  w. ,  Carlisle 

Wahrer  Demokrat,  w.,Leb.anon  (German) 

Examiner,  w.,  Washington  (consolidated  with  Review  [es- 
tablished 1851]  1865;  now  Review  and  Examiner,  w.) 

York  Gazette,  w.,  York 

Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal,  w.,  Reading,  (weekly  edition 
Daily  Times  and  Despatch,  1857) 

Doylestown  Democrat,  w. ,  Doylestown 

Columbia  Spy,  w.,  Columbia 

Miltonian,  w. ,  Milton 

Gettysburg  Compiler,  w.,  Gettysburg 

Argus,  w.,  Beaver  (consolidated  with  Radical  1868;  now 
Argus  and  Radical) 

Westmoreland  Democrat,  w.,  Greensburgh 

Gazette,  w.,Erie 

Lebanon  Courier,  w.,  Lebanon 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  q.,  Philadelphia... 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  w. ,  Philadelphia 

Episcopal  Recorder,  w. ,  Philadelphia 

Selin's  Grove  Times,  w.,  Selin's  Grove 

Child's  World,  s.  m.,  Philadelphia 

Miners'  Journal,  d.  and  w.,  Pottsville  (d.  1869) 

Evangelical  Repository  and  Bible  Teacher,  m.,  Pittsburgh 

Bauern  Freund  und  Demokrat,  w.,  Pennsburg,  (German) 

Sunday  School  World,  m.,  Philadelphia 

Union  Free  Press,  w.,  Kittaning 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  m.,  Philadelphia 

Argus,  d.  and  w.,  Easton  (d.  1879) 

Der  Pennsylvanier,  w.  (German),  Lebanon 

Lutheran  Observer,  w.,  Philadelphia ^ 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  m.,  Philadelphia 

Bucks  County  Express  and  Reform,  w.  (German),  Doylestown. 

Clearfield  Republican,  w.,  Clearfield 

Republican  Standard,  w.,  Uniontown 


1814 
1814 

1815 
1815 

1816 
1816 
1816 
1816 

1818 

1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1820 
1827 
1827 
1827 
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Danville  Intelligencer,  w. ,  Danville 1827 

Commercial  List  and  Price  Current,  w.,  Philadelphia 1827 

Friend,  w.,  Philadelphia 1827 

Meeeenger,  w.,  Philadelphia 1827 

Somerset  Herald,  w.,  Somerset 1827 

Examiner,   w.,   Lancaster  (consolidated  with  Express  1843 ; 

now  Examiner  and  Express,  d.  and  w.) 1828 

Bedford  Inquirer,  w.,  Bedford 1828 

Millheim  Journal,  w.,Millheim 1828 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  d.  and  t.  w.,  Philadelphia 1629 

Coal  Gazette,  w.,  Mauch  Chunk le29 

Columbia  Courant,  w.,  Columbia 1829 

AUentown  Democrat,  w.,  AUentown 1830 

Monroe  Democrat,  w.,  Strondsburg 1830 

Germantown  Telegraph,  w.,  Germantown 1830 

Godoy's  Lady's  Book  and  Magazine,  m. ,  Philadelphia 1830 

Monongahela  Valley  Bepublican,  w.,  Monongahela  city 1830 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington  Gazette,  d.  and  w.,  Wilmington  (d.  1872) 1784 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland  Gazette,  w.,  Annapolis 1745 

American  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  d. ,  w. ,  and  s. ,  Baltimore  .  1773 

Easton  Star,  w.,  Easton 1800 

Frederick  Examiner,  w.,  Frederick 1803 

Maryland  Republican,  w.,  Annapolis 1809 

Herald  and  Torchlight,  w. ,  Hagerstown 1814 

Easton  Gazette,  w.,  Easton 1816 


American  Farmer,  m.,  Baltimore 1819 

Alleganian,   w.,   Cumberland  (weekly  edition   Daily   Times, 

1876) „..  1820 

Cambridge  Chronicle,  w.,  Cambridge 1823 

Kent  News,  w.,  Cheatertown 1825 

Republican  Citizen,  w.,  Frederick 1826 

Hagerstown  Mail,  w.,  Hagerstown 1828 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria  Gazette,  d.  and  t.  w.,  Alexandria 1800 

Lexington  G*zette,  w.,  Lexington 1804 

Washingtonian,  w.,  Leesburg 1805 

Shenandoah  Valley,  w..  New  Market 1806 

Virginian,  d.,  w.,  and  t.  w.,  Lynchburg 1808 

Shenandoah  Herald,  w.,  Woodstock 1817 


Spectator,  w.,  Staunton 1822 

Rockingham  Register,  w.,  Harrisonburg 1622 

Richmond  Whig,  d.,  w.,  and  s.  w.,  Richmond 1824 

Religious  Herald,  w.,  Richmond 1828 

Farm ville  Mercury,  w..  Farm ville 1829 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Durham  Recorder,  w.,  Durham 1820  ii  Southerner,  w.,  Tarboro' 1822 

Greensboro'  Patriot,  d.  and  w.,  Greensboro'  (d.  1880) 18  1  || 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Georgetown  Times,  w.,  Georgetown 1802 

News  and  Courier,  d.,  w.,  s.,  and  t.  w.,  Charleston 1803 

Enterprise  and  Mountaineer,  w. ,  Greenville 1824  | 


Camden  Journal,  w.,  Camden 1827 

Charleston  Mercury,  d.  and  w.,  Charleston  (d.  1876) 1830 


GEORGIA. 


Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist,  d.,  w.,  and  t.  w.,  Augusta...  1785 
Southern  Banner,  w.,  Athens  (weekly  edition  Daily  Banner, 

1879) 1815. 

Union  and  Recorder,  w.,  Milledgeville 1819 


Christian  Index  and  Southern  Baptist,  w.,  Atlanta 1819 

Telegraph  and  Messenger,  d.  and  w. ,  Macon 1826 

Enquirer-Sun,  d.,  s.,  and  w.,  Colnmbus  (d.  1858) 1828 


VERMONT. 


Vermont  Journal,  w.,  Windsor 1782 

Herald  and  Globe,  d.  and  w.,  Rutland  (d.  1861) 1794 

Sentinel,  w.,  Burlington  (now  Democrat  and  Sentinel) 1801 

Vermont  Watchman  and  State  Journal,  w.,  Montpelier 1805 

North  Star,  w.,  Danville .^.-  1807 


Patriot,  w.,  Montpelier  (consolidated  with  Argus  1850;  now 

Argus  and  Patriot) 1819 

Vermont  Chronicle,  w.,  Montpelier 1825 

Free  Press,  w.,  Burlington  (weekly  edition  Daily  Free  Press 
and  Times,  1847) -^ 1828 


KENTUCKY. 

Western  Citizen,  w.,  Paris 1809   |  Weekly  Eagle,  w.,  Maysville 1819 

Christian  Observer,  w.,  Louisville 1813 


TENNESSEE. 

Clarksville  Chronicle,  w.,  Clarksville 1808  j  Tribune,  d.  and  w.,  Knoxville  (d.  1867) 1816 

American,  d.,  8.  w.,  and  w.,  Nashville 1812  ||  Review  and  Journal,  w.,  Franklin ._ 1825 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati  Gazette,  d.,  s.  w.,  and  w.,  Cincinnati 1793 

Scioto  Gazette,  w.,  Chillicothe 1800 

Marietta  Register,  w.,  Marietta 1801 

Steubenville  Herald,  d.  andw.,  Steubenville  (d.  1847) 1806 

Western  Star,  w.,  Lebanon 1806 


Empire  and   Democrat,    w.,  Dayton   (weekly  edition  Daily 

Democrat,  1874) 1808 

Dayton  Journal,  d.  andw.,  Dayton  (d.  1840) 1808 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  w.,  Dayton 180y 

Ohio  Patriot,  w..  New  Lisbon 1808 


OHIO— Continued. 


Ohio£ag]e,  w.,  Lancaster ^... 1809 

■Ohio  State  Journal,  d.  and  w. ,  Columbus  (d.  1840) 1811 

Western  Reserve  Chronicle,  w.,  Warren ^ 1812 

Saint  Clairsville  Gazette,  w.,  Saint  Clairsville 1812 

Belmont  Chronicle,  w. ,  Saint  Clairsville ^ 1813 

Telegraph,  w.,  Hamilton  (weekly  edition  Daily  News,  1879)  ..  1814 
Springfield  Republic,  d.,t.  w.,andw.,  Springfield  (d.  1854)...  1814 

Butler  County  Democrat,  w.,  Hamilton 1814 

■Canton  Repository,  d.  and  w..  Canton  (d.  1878) 1815 

Cadiz  Republican,  w.,  Cadiz 1815 

Eaton  Register,  w.,  Eaton 1816 

TTnion  Herald,  w.,  CircleviUe 1817 

•Gallipolis  Journal,  w.,  GallipoUs 1817 

Hillsboro' Gazette, -vr-jHillsboro' 1818 

Mansfield  Herald,  w.,  Mansfield 1818 

Richland  Shield  and  Banner,  w. ,  Mansfield 1818 

Delaware  Gazette,  w.,  Delaware 1818 

Cleveland  Herald,  d.,  t.  w.,  and  w.,  Cleveland  (d.  1835) 1819 

Tuscarawas  Advocate,  w. ,  New  Philadelphia 1819 

Zanesville  Courier,  d.  and  w.,  Zanesville  (d.  1846) 1820 


Newark  Advocate,  w.,  Newark 1820 

Sandusky  Register,  d.,  t.  w.,  and  w.,  Sandusky  (d.  1844) 1822 

Painesville  Telegraph,  w. ,  Painesville 1822 

Salem  Republican,  w.,  Salem 1824 

Coshocton  Age,  w.,  Coshocton 1824 

Guernsey  Times,  w.,  Cambridge 1824 

Athens  Messenger,  w.,  Athens 1825 

Lancaster  Gazette,  w.,  Lancaster 1826 

Wayne  County  Democrat,  w.,  Wooster 1826 

Holmes  County  Farmer,  w. ,  Millersburg 1828 

Marion  Independent,  w.,  Marion 1828 

Clermont  Sun,  w.,  Batavia 1828 

Star  in  the  West,  w.,  Cincinnati 1828 

Columbus  Times,  d.  and  w.,  Columbus  (d.  1852) 1829 

Chillicothe  Advertiser,  w. ,  Chillicothe 1829 

Fremont  Journal,  w.,  Fremont 1829 

Standard  of  the  Cross,  w.,  Cleveland , 1830 

Norwalk  Reflector,  w.,  Norwalk 1830 

Weekly  Examiner,  w.,  Bellefontaine 1830 

Republican-Democrat,  w.,  Ravenna 1830 


LOUISIANA. 
"New  Orleans  Price  Current,  a.  w. ,  New  Orleans 1822  ||  L'Aboille,  d.  and  w.,  New  Orleans  (French) . 

INDIANA. 


1827 


Western  Sun,  d.  and  w.,  Vincennes  (d.  1879) 1804 

Vevay  Reveille,  w.,  Vevay 1817 

Indianapolis  Journal,  d.,s.,and  w.,  Indianapolis  18^i3 


Indianapolis  Sentinel,  d.  and  w. ,  Indianapolis 1824 

La  Fayette  Journal,  d,,  s.,  and  w.,  La  Fayette 1829 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Woodville  Republican,  w.,  Woodville 1826 

FLORIDA. 
Weekly  Floridian,  w.,  Tallahassee 1^28 

ALABAMA. 


Huntsville  Advocate,  w. ,  Huntsville 1815 

Florence  Gazette,  w.,  Florence I8I9 

Mobile  Register,  d.,  s. ,  and  w..  Mobile  (d.  1830) 1820 

Huntsville  Democrat,  w. ,  Huntsville 1823 


Morning  Times,  d.  and  w.,  Selma 1825 

Moulton  Advertiser,  w.,  Moulton 1827 

Advertiser  and  Mail,  d.  and  w. ,  Montgomery '  1828 


MAINE. 


Portland  Advertiser,  d.  and  w. ,  Portland 1785 

Eastern  Argus,  d.,  w.,  and  t.  w.,  Portland  (d.  1832) 1803 

Whig  and  Courier,  d.  and  w.,  Bangor  (d.  1834) 1815 

Eastport  Sentinel,  w.,  Eastport 1818 

•Christian  Mirror,  w.,  Portland 1822 


American  Sentinel,  d.  and  w.,  Bath  (weekly  edition  of  Daily 

Times,  1862) 1822 

Kennebec  Journal,  d.  and  w. ,  Augusta  (d.  1870) 1825 

Zion's  Advocate,  w.,  Portland 1828 

Republican  Journal  w.,  Belfast 1829 


MISSOURI. 
Missouri  Republican,  d.,  t.  w.,  and  s.,  Saint  Louis,  (d.  1830) 1808 

ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas  Gazette,  d.  and  w..  Little  Rock ,-'  ,019 

MICHIGAN. 
Monroe  Commercial,  w.,  Monroe 1825  |;   Post  and  Tribune,  d.,  w.,  and  t.  w.,  Detroit. ...: 1830 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
African  Repository,  m.,  Washington .005 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Virginia  Free  Press,  w.,Charlestowu 1821  1|  South  Branch  Intelligencer,  w.,  Romney 1830 


THIRD  PERIOD:  1835-1880.  65 

THE  LAW  OF  NEWSPAPEE  GROWTH. 

To  the  question  whether  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  indicated  in  these  tables  is 
natnral  and  healthy  and  likely  to  continue  indefinitely  in  a  somewhat  corresponding  ratio  I  can  only  make  answer 
yes,  and  then  indicate  certain  limitations  which  have  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation.    The  more  newspapers  there  are  in  a  locality  the  more  thrifty,  intelligent,  and    is  it  a  healthy  growth  t 
enterprising  that  locality  is  found  to  be.     Except  in  metropolitan  districts,  however,  there  is  a 
well-defined  limit,  having  its  due  relations  to  population  and  the  character  and  pursuits  of  that  population,  where 
too  many  newspapers  become  an  impediment  to  the  prosperity,  and  therefore  to  the  usefulness  of  each  other.    There 
is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  publication  which  asserts  itself  in 
due  progress  of  time,  to  the  control  of  the  natural  tendency  to  overdo  newspaper  printing,       owth  *^  °^  newspaper 
and  it  is  under  the  operation  of  this  law  that  we  have  the  extraordinary  record  of  newspaper 
suspensions  during  the  census  year — a  record  we  have  seen  to  be  not  peculiar  to  that  year.    A  well-established 
and  healthy  journal  lives  upon  the  evidence  it  is  able  to  give  in  each  issue  of  the  fact  of  its  healthfulness,  and 
the  rivals  which  are  constantly  springing  up  must  give  and  maintain  equal  evidence  of  such  fact  to  become 
permanent.    When  that  is  given,  without  taking  from  the  similar  condition  of  the  earlier  established  sheet,  the 
evidence  is  complete  that  the  field  is  largo  enough  for  both  or  all.    It  is,  however,  a  question  which  in  many  cases 
can  only  be  tested  by  actual  experience,  and  is  being  constantly  tested  in  large  and  small  towns  at  the  cost  of  the 
experimenters,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  theflttest  prevailing  with  constantly  increasing  uniformity 
in  the  development  of  the  newspaper  press.    Thus  this  investigation  has  demonstrated  the  fact    gj^^®  survival  of  the 
that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  newspaper  suspensions  of  the  census  year  were  journals 
of  recent  establishment,  quite  frequently  journals  which  had  not  yet  completed  a  year  of  existence,  and  the  exceptions 
to  this  law  occur  iu  cases  where  a  particular  newspaper  is  established  for  a  particular  purpose,  political  or  otherwise, 
and  is  sustained,  not  from  its  earnings,  but  from  the  contributions  of  interested  parties.    Instances  of  this  kind,  I 
am  led  to  believe,  are  becoming  rarer  as  the  functions  of  the  newspaper  and  the  conditions  of  financial  success  are 
more  widely  understood. 

Accepting  the  rule  defined  as  the  true  one,  it  follows  that  the  longer  a  journal  has  been  established  the  greater 
is  its  chance  for  holding  its  own  against  any  and  all  comers.  A  theory  of  this  kind  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
statistics ;  and  yet  it  may  be  somewhat  fortified  by  the  figures  in  Table  VII,  which  show  that  1,216  of  the  papers 
existing  in  ]  880  were  established  previous  to  1850,  in  which  year  the  total  number  of  periodicals  was  2,526.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  that  almost  precisely  half  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  existence  in  1850  are  still  alive,  but  many 
circumstances  may  intervene  to  create  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  a  character  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate. 

In  determining  the  question  whether  this  growth  of  newspapers  is  an  abnormal  one  I  know  of  no  better  rule 
to  adopt  than  that  laid  down  by  the  late  Horace  Greeley  iu  his  interesting  testimony  before  a 
parliamentary  committee  of  the  English  commons,  appointed  in   1851  to  inquire  into  the    ,a^of^ewf 7*er^  rowth* 
expediency  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  in  Great  Britain  on  newspapers  and  the  duty  on 
advertisements.     Mr.  Greeley  was  asked,  "At  what  amotint  of  population  of  a  town  in  America  do  they  first  begin 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  also  a  daily  newspaper?"    He  answered  the  question  as  follows: 

With  regard  to  newspapt  si,  the  general  rule  is  that  each  town  -will  have  one.  In  all  the  free  states,  if  a  oonnty  has  a  population  of 
20,000  it  has  two  newspapers-x— one  of  each  party.  The  general  average  is  about  one  local  journal  in  the  agricultural  counties  for  10,000 
inhabitants.  A  county  containing  50,000  has  five  journals,  which  are  weekly  papers ;  and  when  a  town  grows  to  have  as  many  as  15,000 
inhabitaiitSj  or  thereabout,  then  it  has  a  daily  paper.  Sometimes  that  is  the  case  when  it  ha«  as  few  as  10,000.  It  depends  much  on  the 
business  of  the  place,  but  15,000  may  be  stated  as  the  average  at  which  a  daily  paper  commences.  At  20,000  they  have  two,  and  so  on. 
In  central  towns,  like  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Troy,  and  such  towns,  they  have  from  three  to  five  daily  journals,  each  of  which  prints  a  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  journal. 

As  a  general  statement  of  the  case  Mr.  Greeley's  diagnosis  is  nearly  as  accurate  for  to-day  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,    ''Each  town  will  have  one"  about  as  soon  as  it  concentrates  sufficient  business  to  keep  a  respectable 
job-printing  office  alive,  (a)   In  the  agricultural  counties  the  county-seat  is  generally  the  location 
of  two  weekly  papers,  which  make  it  a  point  to  collect  the  vicinity  news  of  such  other  outlying        as  to  weeklies, 
towns  as  are  in  the  county.    The  location  at  the  county-seat  has  certain  advantages  in  the  way 
of  ofiBlcial  and  other  printing  which  make  it  always  the  first  point  in  a  newly  developing  locality  for  the  establishing 
of  newspapers  unless  there  are  commercial  reasons  which  tend  to  carry  population  and  business  away  from  the 
county-seat,  such  as  the  location  on  a  railroad  or  navigable  stream.     The  number  of  weekly 
journals  rarely  gets  above  three  in  a  town  without  the  appearance  of  a  daily  there,  and  it  is         As  to  dailies. 
the  competition  of  the  weekly  papers  which  frequently  supplies  a  town  with  two  dailies  before 
it  has  amassed  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  sustenance  of  one. 

a  There  are  numerous  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  returns  from  Massachusetts.  The  town  of 
Cliicopee,  in  that  state,  with  a  population  of  11,286,  has  no  newspaper.  Maiden,  with  a  population  of  12,017,  has  but  one  newspaper,  a 
weekly.  On  the  other  hand,  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  977,  Bolton,  with  a  population  of  903,  and  Shrewsbury,  with  a  population  of 
1,500,  each  had  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  printed  in  another  town,  however,  iu  the  case  of  Berlin  and  Bolton.  Ayer,  with  a 
population  of  1,881,  and  Yarmouth,  with  a  population  of  2,173,  each  had  two  newspapers.  Andover,  Blackstone,  Montague,  Millbury, 
West  Springfield,  and  North  Bridgewater,  with  over  4,000  population  each,  had  no  weekly  newspapers.  Qnincy,  Weymouth,  and  Milford, 
with  over  9,000  population  each,  had  but  one  weekly  newspaper  each. 
5  PiR 
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Geographical  and  com- 
mercial limitations. 


Geographical  and  commercial  configurations  have  much  to  do  with  these  things.    There  are  many  towns  in 

the  United  States  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  which  are  still  without  a  daily  newspaper,  and  it  is  to  be 

observed  that  they  are  almost  invariably  located  in  the  eastern  or  middle  states.     Striking 

illustrations  are  Pittefleld,  Massachusetts,  with  13,364  population ;  Gloucester,  Massachusetts^ 

with  19,329;    Holyoke,  Massachusetts,   with  21,915;    Hoboken,  'Sew    Jersey,  with  30,999; 

Watervliet,  New  York,  with  22,220;  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  with  13,956;  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  with  21,782; 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  with  19,030,  and  Yonkers,  Few  York,  with  18,892.    These  large  towns  without  daily 

newspapers  generally  belong  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  categories :   they  are  given  up  to 

dauies^''  ^^^  ^i*^»»*    manufacturing  chiefly,  or  they  are  places  of  suburban  residence  for  the  population  of  large 

contiguous  cities.     Very  frequently  the  manufacturing  towns  are. immediately  abutting  large 

cities,  from  which  they  obtain  their  daily  papers  quite  as  early  as  they  are  distributed  in  the  city  of  publication, 

and  of  much  better  quality  than  home  enterprise  can  supply.     This  is  the  case  in  all  the  towns  of  suburban 

residence.    This  class  of  towns  is  rare  in  the  western  states,  the  towns  there  being  more  widely 

Different  conditions  in    ggpapated  in  distaucc  as  well  as  in  interests,  and  not  accessible  to  early  editions  of  the  better 

the  western  states.  ^  ' 

newspapers  of  the  large  cities. 
In  the  interval  since  Mr.  Greeley  made  his  estimate  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  a  daily  will  make  its  appearance 
on  the  average  has  been  very  considerably  decreased.     This  fact  is  illustrated  in  detail  by  the  following  table, 
prepared  for  that  purpose.     It  is  a  table  which  shows  every  city  and  town,  with  its  population,^  in  which  one  or 
more  daily  papers  were  printed  in  the  census  year : 


A  LIST  OF  THE  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TEREITORIES  IN  WHICH  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 
WERE  PUBLISHED,  WITH  THE  POPULATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  PAPERS  IN  EACH. 

IfOTE.— In  contrast  with  the  facts  presented  in  this  table,  the  following  prediction,  from  James  Grant's  History  of  the  EmgWsh  Newspaper,  Press,  published  in. 
1872,  is  suggestive:  "I  look  forward  with  complete  confidence  to  the  publication,  within  the  next  ten  years,  throughout  the  British  kingdom  of  daily  papers  in  every 
town  containing  a  population  of  20,000."  Mr.  Grant's  prediction,  it  is  proper  to  add,  is  in  no  danger  of  verification,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  since  he  wrote  the 
weekly  provincial  press  of  England  has  continued  to  develop  rapidly  into  twice-a-week  papers,  and  from  twice-a-week  papers  into  dailies.  At  the  time  Mr.  Grant 
wrote'there  were  still  very  many  large  provincial  English  towns  without  dailies.  Portsmouth,  for  instance,  with  a  population  of  120,000,  was  served  by  one  semi-weekly 
and  one  weekly  paper.  It  had  in  1880  one  daily  (evening),  established  in  1877,  and  two  semi- weekly  papers.  The  city  of  Daver,  Kent  county,  England,  populationi 
30,000,  had  no  daily  at  that  time.  It  possessed  but  five  weeklies  in  1872,  and  in  1880,  stiU  without  a  daily,  it  had  but  ifoqr  weeklies.  Hastings,  Sussex  county,  wiUs 
a  population  of  30,000,  supports  no  less  than  nine  weeklies  (most  of  them  published  either  on  f  riday  or  Saturday)  and  no  daily.  Southampton,  population  58,000,  bad 
in  1880  nine  weeklies,  one  semi- weekly,  and  no  daily.    (See  post,  list  of  thirty-sis  English  towns,  with  populations  exceeding  20,000,  in  whiohno  daily  is  published.) 

In  somewhat  singular  contrast  to  Mr.  Grant's  prediction  is  his  statement  elsewhere,  in  referring  to  the  establishment  of  the  Brighton  Daily  News  in  1868,  that 
"  it  was  a  bold  experiment  to  seek  to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  a  town  whose  population  at  the  time  did  not  much  exceed  70vOOO^  and  £or  the  first  two  or  three  years  id 
appeared  doubtful  whether  it  would  succeed  ". 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Dallas  coustt 

Selma 

Mobile  codkit 

Mobile 

MOSTGOMEKY  COUNTY. 

Montgomery 

Total 


Mabicopa  county. 

Phoenix 

Pima  county 

Tombstone 

Tucson 

Favapai  county... 

Prescott 


ARIZONA. 


Total. 


Gabland  county. 

Hot  Springs  .. 
Phillips  county.  . 

Helena 

Pulaski  county.  - 

Little  Hock... 


ARKANSAS. 


Total 

califcJrnia. 
Alameda  county 

Oakland 

Humboldt  county 

Eoreka 

Lob  Angeles  county 

Los  Angeles 

Mono  county 

Sodie 


Population. 


48, 433 
7, 529 
48, 653 
29, 132 
52,  336 
16,  713 


5,689 
1,708 
17,  006 
973 
7,007 
6,013 
1,836 


9,023 
3,554 
21,  262 
3,652 
32,  C16 
13, 138 


62,  976 
34,  555 
15,  512 
3,639 
33,  381 
11, 183 
7,499 
2,712 


■s.'i 


6    i 


2    I 


Location. 


CALIFORNIA— Continnedl 
Napa  county  

Napa  City 

Nevada  county 

Grass  Valley  . . , ,  

Nevada  City        

Sacramento  county. 

Sacramento ., 

San  BE5NAKUIS0  county 

San  Bernardino 

San  6iego  county 

San  Dicf^o  

San  Fisancisco  county , 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin  county 

Stockton 

Santa  Bakbaha  county 

Santa  B.irbara 

Santa  Claha  county 

San  Jo86 

Solano  county 

Valle.io  

Sonoma  county 

S.mtti  Rosa _ 

Tehama  county 

Red  Bluff 

Yolo  cou.nty  

Woodland 

TuiJA  county 

Marysvillo 

Total  


AliAPAHOE  COUNTY. 

Denver. . . 


COLORADO. 


Population. 


Kot 


18,235 

3, 731 

20,823 

sepai'ated. 

4,022 

34;  390 

21, 420 

7,786 

1,673 

8,618 

2,637 

233,  959 

233,  959 

24l  349 

10, 282 

9,'  513 

3,460 

35,  039 

12,  567 

18,475 

5,987 

25,  026 

3,616 

9,301 

2,106 

11;  772 

2;  257 

11, 284 

4,321 


-I 


38,  644 
»5,029' 


4> 
II 
2- 
21 
i 
V- 
4i 
3i 
1' 
2- 
1: 
1' 
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Location. 


COLOKADO— Continued. 


OUBTBB  COUNTY 

SUver  Cliff 

ElPasocoukty 

Colorado  Springs 

GlLTDJ  COUKTT 

Central  City 

Lakbcoukty 

Leadville 

Las  AuiMAB  county 

Trinidad 

Pueblo  COUNTY , 

Pueblo 

Total 

CONNECTICUT. 
Faibfield  county 

Bridgeport 

HautfOhd  county 

Hartford 

Kew  Haven  county 

Meriden 

New  Haven 

Waterbury 

New  London  county 

New  London 

Norwich  

.     Total 

DAKOTA. 
Burleigh  county 

Bismarck 

Cass  county 

Fargo  

Lawrence  county.'. 

Central 

Deadwood 

Lead  City 

T ANKTOX  county 

Yankton  


Total. 


DELAWARE. 


Nbw  Castle  county. 

Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wftahington .-. 

FLORIDA. 
Duval  COUNTY 

Jacksonville 


BlBD  COUNTY 

HtOcon 

Chatham  county 

Savannah 

Clahke  county 

Athens 

DOUQHKKTY  COUNTY  . 

Albany 

Floyd  county 

Rome 

Fulton  county 

Atlanta 

MUSCOQKK  county.  . . 

Columbus 

Richmond  county.  . . 
Augusta 

SFALDINQ  COUKTT.. . . 
Griffin 


GEORGIA. 


Population. 


8,080 
5,040 
7,949 
4,226 
6,489 
2,626 
23,  563 
14,  820 
8,903 
2,226 
7,617 
3,217 


113, 042 
27,  643 

125,  382 
42,  015 

156,  523 
15,  540 
62,  882 
17,  806 
73, 152 
10,  537 
15. 112 


3,24C 
1,758 
8,998 
2,693 
13,  248 
1,008 
3,777 
1,437 
8,390 
3,431 


77,  716 
42, 478 


147,  293 


19,  431 

7,650 


27, 147 
12,  749 
45,023 
30,  709 
11,  702 

6,099 
12, 622 

3,216 
24,418 

3,877 
49, 137 
37, 409 
19,  322 
10,123 
34,  665 
21,  891 
12,585 

3,620 


i   ■ 

egra 

O  O) 
CO 


2    , 
19    i 


.1        16 


Location. 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams  county 

Quincy 

Alexander  coun'ty.  . . 

Cairo 

Coles  county 

Mattoon 

Cook  county 

Chicago 

De  Kalb  county 

Sycamore 

Hancock  county 

Warsaw 

Jo  Daviess  county  . . . 

Galena 

Kane  county 

Aurora 

Elgin 

Knox  county 

Galesburg 

La  Salle  county 

Ottawa 

Logan  county  

Lincoln 

McLean  county 

Bloomiugton 

Macon  county 

Decatur 

Madison  county 

Alton 

Morgan  county 

Jacksonville 

Peokia  county 

Peoria 

Rock  Islantj  county. 

Moline 

Rock  Island 

Saint  Clair  county  . . 

Belleville 

Sangamon  county  . . . 

Springfield 

Stephenson  county.  . 

Freeport 

VEimiLioN  county 

Danvillo 

Will  county 

Joliet '. . . 

Winnebago  county.. 

Rockford 


Total. 


INDIANA. 


Allen  county 

Fort  Wayne 

Bartholomew  county. 

Columbus 

Cabs  county 

Log.insport 

Clark  county 

Jefferaonville 

Delaware  county 

Muncio 

Elkhart  county 

Elkhart   

Floyd  county 

New  Albany 

Jackson  county  

Seymour 


Population. 


59, 135 
27, 268 
14, 808 

9,011 
27,042 

5,737 
607,524 
503, 185 
26, 768 

3,028 
35, 337 

3,105 
27,  528 

6,451 
44,939 
11,  873 

8,787 
38, 344 
11,437 
70, 403 

7,834 
25,  037 

5^639 
60, 100 
17, 180 

30,  665 
9,547 

50, 126 
8,975 

31,  514 
10, 927 
55, 355 
29, 259 
38,  302 

7,800 
11,  659 

61,  806 
10,683 

62,  894 
19,  743 
31,  963 

8,516 
41,  588 

7,733 
63,422 
11,  657 
30,  505 
13, 129 


64,763 

26,  880 
22,  777 

4,813 

27,  Oil 
11, 198 
28,610 

9,357 

22,  926 
5,219 

33,454 

6,953 

24,  590 

16,  423 

23,  050 
4,250 
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Locartion. 


INDIAITA— Continued. 


JEPFEKSON  COUNTY 

Madison 

JOHNSOK  OOUKTT 

Franklin 

KSOX  COUNTY 

Viucennes 

Marion  county 

Indianapolis 

MONTGOMBBY  COUNTY  . . 

CrawfordsTille 

Saint  Joseph  county  . . 

South  Bend  

Shelby  county 

Shelbyville 

TlTPEOANOB  COUNTY 

La  Fayette 

Vakdebbuegh  county  . 

Evansville 

Vigo  county 

Terra  Haute 

"Wayne  county 

Hichmond 


Total. 


Cass  COUNTY 

Atlantic 

Clinton  county 

Clinton 

Deb  MouiEs  county 

Burlin;;ton 

Dubuque  county 

Dubuque 

Heney county 

Mount  Pleaaant 

Johnson  county 

Iowa  city 

Lee  county 

Keokuk 

Linn  county 

Cedar  Bapids 

Lucas  county 

Chariton 

MAKSH ALL  COUNTY 

Marshall 

Muscatine  county 

Muscatine 

P0LKC0U!."TY 

Des  Moines 

Pottawattamie  county  . 

Council  Bluffs 

Scott  county 

Davenport 

■Wapello  county 

Ottumwa 

"WOODBUEY  COUNTY 

Sioux  City 

Total 


lOTTA. 


Atchison  county  . . 

Atchison 

Bourbon  county.  . . 

Fort  Scott 

Cherokee  county. 

Galena 

Cowley  county 

"Wlnfield 


KANSAS. 


Population. 


25,977 

8,945 
19, 537 

3,116 
26,324 

7,680 
102, 782 
75,056 
27, 316 

5,251 
33, 178 

13,  280 
25,  257 

3,745 
35,  966 

14,  860 
42, 193 
29, 280 
45,658 
26,042 
38,  613 
12,  742 


943 
662 
763 


33, 
19, 
42, 
22, 
20, 

4, 
25, 

7, 
34, 
12, 
37, 
10, 
14, 

2, 
23, 

6, 
23, 

8, 
*2, 
22, 
39, 
18, 
41, 
21, 
25, 

9, 
W, 

7, 


450 
996 
254 
986 
410 
429 
123 
859 
117 
237 
104 
530 
977 
752 
240 
170 
295 
395 
408 
850 
063 
266 
831 
285 
004 


26, 668 
15, 105 
19,  591 

5,372 
21, 905 

1,463 
21,  538 

2,844 


2 
48 


1 

30 


Location. 


KANSAS— Continued. 


Douglas  county 

Lawrence 

Franklin  county 

Ottawa 

Leavenworth  county  . 

Leavenworth 

Lyon  county 

Emporia 

Sedgwick  county 

Wichita 

Shawnee  county 

Tope^a 

Total , 


KENTtrCKY. 


Fayette  county 

Lexington 

Franklin  county  . . . 

Frankfort 

Jefferson  county  .. 

Louisville 

Kenton  county 

Covington 

McCbacken  county. 

Paducah  


Total. 


LOUISIANA. 
Caddo  PARISH 

Shreveport 

East  Baton  Eouge  parish 

B.iton  Bougo 

Orleans  parish 

New  Orleans , 


Total . 


MAINE. 


Andeoscogoin  county. 

Lewiston , 

Cumberland  county  . . . . 

Portland 

Kennebec  county 

Augusta 

Penobscot  county 

Bangor 

Sagadahoc  county 

Bath 

York  COUNTY 

Biddet'ord , 


Total. 


MABYLAND. 
Allegany  county  

Cumberland 

Anne  Arundel  county 

Annapolis 

Baltimore  city 

Frederick  county 

Frederick 

"Washington  county 

Hagerstown 

Total 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bristol  county 

FallEiver 

New  Bedford 

Taunton , 


Population. 


21, 700 

8,510 
16, 797 

4,032 
32,355 
16,546 
17, 326 

4,631 
18,753 

4,911 
29, 093 
IS,  452 


29,023 

16,  656 

18,699 

6,958 

146,  010 

123,  758 

43, 983 

29,720 

16, 262 

8,036 


26, 296 

8,009 

19,966 

7,197 

216, 090 

216,  090 


45,  042 
19,083 
86, 359 
33, 810 
53,058 

8,665 
70, 476 
16,856 
19,272 

7,874 
62, 257 
12, 651 


38, 012 
10, 693 
28, 526 

6,642 

332, 313 

50,482 

8,659 
38,561 

6,627 


139, 040 
48,  961 
26,845 
21,213 
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Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— ConMnued. 
Essex  COUNTY 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

ITewlraryport 

Haufden  county 

Springfield 

Middlesex  county 

Cambridge 

Lowell 

Plymouth  coukty 

Brockton 

Suffolk  county 

Boston 

WORCBSTBK  COUNTY 

Fltelibnrg 

Worcester 


Total... 
Bay  county. 


MICHIGAK. 


Bbbkien  county 

Saint  Joseph  — 
Calhoun  county 

Battle  Creek 

Marshall 

Cass  county 

Bowagiao 

Ionia  county 

Ionia 

Jackson  county 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo  county. 

Kalamazoo 

Kent  county , 

Grand  Bapids 

Lenawee  county  . . . 

Adrian 

Montcalm  county  . . 

Greenville 

Muskegon  county  . . . 

Mnskegon 

Saint  Claik  county.  . 

Port  Huron , 

Sagisaw  county 

East  Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Wayne  county 

Detroit 


Total. 


Hennepin  county  . 

Minneapolib . . . 
Eausey  county . . . 

Saint  Paul 

Winona  county... 

Winona 


MUfNESOTA. 


Total. 


Adams  county 

Natchez 

Lauderdale  county 

Meridian 

WaBKEN  COUNTY 

Vioksbnrg 

Total 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Population. 


244,533 

18,472 

39, 151 

38, 274 

13,  538 

104, 142 

33,  340 

317, 830 

52,  669 

59,  475 

74,  018 

13,  608 

387,  927 

362,  839 

226,  897 

12,  429 

58,  291 


38, 081 
20,  693 
36, 785 

2,603 
38,432 

7,063 

3,795 
22,009 

2,100 
33, 872 

4,190 
42, 031 
16, 105 
34,342 

8,057 
73, 253 
32, 016 
48,343 

7,849 
33, 148 

3,144 
26, 586 
11, 262 
46, 197 

8,883 
59,  095 
19,  016 
10, 525 
166,444 
116, 840 


67, 013 
46,  887 
45,890 
41,473 
27, 197 
10, 208 


22, 649 
7,058 

21,  501 
4,008 

31,238 

11,  814 


■§'§ 
I 


1 

11 

1 


39 


33 


1 
10 


Location. 


MISSOTTRL 


AUDBAIN  COUNTY  . . 

Mexico  City  . .  - 
Buchanan  county. 

Saint  Joseph  ... 
Cole  county 

Jefferson  City.. 
Geeene  county  .... 

Springfield 

Jackson  county.... 

Kansas  City 

Jaspeb  county  — 

Carthage 

Joplin 

Johnson  county  . . . 

Holden 

Warrenshurg  . . 
Mabion  county 

Hannibal 

Newton  county  . . . 

Neosho 

Pettis  county 

Sedalia 

Bandolph  county. 

Moberly 

Saint  Louis  city.  . . 
Saline  county 

Marshall 


Total 

MONTANA. 
Deer  Lodge  county 

Butte  City 

Lewis  and  Clabke  county 

Helena 


Total.. 


Cass  oonsTY. 

Plattsmonth 

Dodge  county 

Premont 

Douglas  county — 

Omaha 

Hall  county 

Grand  Island — 
Lancastee  county  . 

Lincoln 

Otoe  county 

Nebraska 


NEBRASKA 


Total. 


Elko  county 

Elko 

Tnscarora 

EUBEKA  COinjTY  ... 

Eureka 

Humboldt  county. 

Winnemucca . .  - 
Landee  county 

Austin  City 

Oemsby  county 

Carson  City 

Stoeey  county  

Gold  Hill 

Virginia  City... 
Washoe  county... 

Beno 


NEVADA. 


Population. 


19, 732 

3,835 
49, 792 
32,431 
13,  515 

6,271 
28, 801 

6,522 
82, 325 
55, 785 
32,  019 

4,167 

7,038 
28, 172 

2,014 

4,049 
24,837 
11,074 
18,  947 

1,631 
27,271 

9,561 
22, 751 

6,070 
350,  518 
29,  911 

2,701 


8,876 
3,363 
6,521 
3,624 


16,683 

4,175 

11,263 

3,013 

37,645 

30,518 

8,672 

2,963 

28,090 

13, 003 

15,727 

4,183 


5,716 
732 
1,364 
7,086 
4,207 
3,480 
763 
3,624 
1,679 
3,412 
4,229 

16, 115 
4,531 

10,917 
5,664 
1,302 


Total. 


o  m 
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Location. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

HlLLSBOnOUGH  COUNTY 

Manchester 

Hashna 

Mekkimack  coubtt 

Concord 

EOCKISGHAM  COUNTY 

Portsmouth 

Steafpokd  county 

Dover 


Total. 


NEW  JEESET. 

Camden  county 

Camden 

CUMBBKLAND  COUNTY 

Bridgeton 

Tineland 

Essex  county 

Newark 

Hudson  county 

Jersey  City 

Meiicee  county 

Trenton 

Middlesex  county 

New  Bmnswick 

Passaic  county 

Passaic. 

Paterson 

TTnion  county 

Elizabeth 

Plainfleld 


Total. 


NEW  MEXICO. 
San  Miguel  county , 

LasVegaa 

Santa  TPt  county 

Santa  Y6 


Total. 


NEW  TOEK. 
Albany  county 

Albany 

Cohoes 

Bboome  county 

Bingham  ton 

Cattabaugub  county , 

piean 

Cayuga  county 

Auburn 

Chautauqua  county 

Jamestown 

Chemung  county 

Elmira 

Columbia  county 

Hudson 

Duchess  county 

Poughlceepsie 

Erie  county , 

Buffalo 

Genesee  county 

Batavia ' 

Greene  county , 

Catskill 

Jepteuson  coujity 

Watertown 

Kings  county 

Brooklyn 


Population. 


75,  634 
32,  630 
13,  397 
46,  300 
13,843 
49,064 
9,690 
35,  558 
11,  687 


02,  943 

41,659 

37,  687 

8,722 

2,519 

189, 929 

136,  508 

187,  944 

120, 722 

58,  061 

29,  910 

52,  286 

17, 106 

68, 860 

6,532 

51,  031 

55,  571 

28,  229 

8,125 


20,  638 
Not  separated. 
10, 867 
6,635 


154,  890 

90, 758 

19, 416 

49,483 

17,  317 

55,  806 

3,036 

65,  081 

21,  924 

65,  342 

9,357 

43,  065 

20,541 

47, 928 

8,670 

79,184 

20, 207 

219, 884 

155, 134 

32, 806 

4,845 

32,  695 

4,320 

66, 103 

10,  697 

599, 495 

566,  663 


^  a 
I* 


1 

10 


27 


Location. 


NEW  TOEK— Contin^pd. 


Monroe  county 

Eochester 

Montgomery  county  . 

Amsterdam 

New  York  county  ... 

Now  York 

Niagara  county 

Lockport 

Oneida  county 

Utioa 

Onon"daga  county  

Syracuse 

Orange  county 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

Port  Jervis 

Oswego  county 


Queens  county 

Flushing 

Long  Island  city 

Eensselaeb  county 

Troy 

Saint  Lawrence  county  . 

Ogdensburg 

Saratoga  county 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady  county 

Schenectady 

Steuben  county  

Homellsville 

Tioga  county 

Owego 

Tompkins  county 

Ithaca 

TTlstek  county 

Kingston 

Sangerties ,    . 

Warren  county 

Glen  Falls 

Washington  county 

Granville 


Total. 


NOETH  CAEOLINA. 
Craven  county , 

New  Berne 

Guilford  county 

Greensboro' 

Halifax  county 

Weldon 

Mecklenburg  county 

Charlotte 

New  Hanover  county 

Wilmington 

Pasquotank  county 

Elizabeth  City 

Wake  county 

Ealeigh 

Total 


Belmont  county  ... 

Bellaire 

Butler  county 

Hamilton 

Champaign  county  . 

Urbana 


OHIO. 


Population. 


144,903 
89, 366 
38, 315 

9,466 

1,  206,  299 

1,  2C6,  299 

54, 173 

13,  522 

115,475 

33,914 

117,  893 

51,  792 

88,  220 

8,494 
18, 049 

8,678 
77, 911 
21, 116 
90, 574 

6,683 
17, 129 
115,  328 
56,  747 
85,997 
10,  341 
55,156 

8,421 
23,  .538 
13,655 
77, 586 

8,195 
32,  673 

5,525 
34,445 

9,105 
85,  838 
18,  344 

3,923 
25, 179 

4,900 
47, 871 

1,071 


19, 729 

6,443 
23,585' 

2,105 

30, 300 

932 

34,175 

7,094 
21, 376 
17, 350 
10,  369 

2.315 
47,939 

9,265 


49,638 
8,025 
42,  579 
12, 122 
27,817 
0,252 


1' 


7 

1 

29 

2 


2 
2 
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Location. 


OHIO— Continued. 


Cl.AKKK  COUNTY 

Springfield 

Cuyahoga  cotranr 

Cleveland 

Delawabe  county 

Delaware 

EllIE  COUNTY 

Sandusky  

FUANKLIN  COUNTY 

Columbus 

Hamilton  county 

Cincinnati 

Jefi'eusox  county 

Stculjenville 

Lucas  county 

Toledo 

Mahoning  counit 

Youngstown 

Montgomery  county. 

Dayton 

Muskingum  county... 

Zanesville 

Sexec A  county 

Tiffin 

SXAUK  county  

Canton  

Summit  county 

Alcron 


Total. 


Ci-ATsor  county 

Astoria 

ITakion  county 

Salum 

Multnomah  county  . 

Portland 


OREGON. 


Total. 


PBNKSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny  county 

Alleglieny  

McKeesport 

Pittsburgh 

Bkkks  county 

Beading 

Blaib  county 

Altoona 

Bradfokd  county 

Towanda 

Camuhia  county 

Jobnstown 

ClIESTEIl  county 

West  Cliester 

Clinton  COUNTY 

LockHaven    

Crawford  county 

Meadville 

TitusviUe 

Dauphin  county 

HarrisbuTg 

Delaware  county 

Chester 

Erie  county 

Erie 

Franklin  county 

ClianibersbnTg      

Lackawanna  coDNTY 

Soranton  


Population. 


41,948 

20, 730 

196,  943 

160, 146 

27,  381 

G,894 

32,640 

15, 838 

86,  797 

51,847 

313,  374 

255, 139 

33,  018 

12,  093 

07,  377 

50, 137 

42,  871 

15,435 

78,  550 

38,  678 

49,  774 

18, 113 

36,  947 

7,879 

64,031 

12,  258 

4.'i,  788 

16,  512 


7,222 

2,803 

14,  576 

2,538 

25,  203 

17,  577 


'9  V 
0,00 


12 
2 
4 
2 
5 


2 
56 


355,  869 
78,  682 

8,212 
156,  369 
122,  597 
43,  278 
52,  740 
19,710 
58,541 

3,814 
46,  811 

8,380 
8i,481 

7,046 
20,  278 

5,845 
OS,  607 

8,860 

9,048 
70, 148 
30,  762 
56, 101 
14,  997 
74,  688 
27,  737 
49  855 

6,877 
SO,  269 
45,850 


Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA— Contmned. 


Lancaster  COUNTY 

Lancaster 

Lawrence  county 

New  Castle 

Lebanon  county 

Lebanon  

Lehigh  county 

Allen  town 

LUZERNTS  COUNTY 

Hazleton 

Pittston 

Wilkesbarre 

Lycoming  county 

■WilUamsport 

McKean  county 

Bradford ,.. 

Mercer  county , 

Sharon 

Montgomery  county 

Norristown 

Pottstown 

Northampton  county 

Bethlehem 

Easton 

NOBTHUMBEKLAND  COUNTY 

Milton 

Sunbury  

Philadelphia  county 

Philadelphia 

Schuylkill  county 

Pottsville 

Venango  COUNTY 

Oil  City 

■Washington  county 

"Washington 

York  county 

York 


Total 

EHODE  ISLAND. 
Newport  county 

Newport 

Providence  county 

Providence 

"Woonsocket 


Total 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  county 

Charleston 

Greenville  county  

Greenville 

Richland  county 

Columbia 


Population. 


139, 447 
25,  769 
33,  312 

8,418 
38,  476 

8,778 
65,  969 
18,  063 
133,  065 

6,935 

7,472 
23,  339 
57,  486 
18,  934 

42,  565 
9,197 

56, 161 
5,684 

06,  494 

13,  063 
5,305 

70, 312 
5,193 

11,  924 

63, 123 
2,102 
4,077 
847, 170 
847, 170 
129,  974 

13,253 

43,  670 
7,315 

55,  418 

4,292 

87,  841 

13,  940 


24,180 

15,  693 

197,  874 

104,  857 

16,050 


Total. 


TENNESSEE. 


Davidson  cOLTm 

Nashville 

Hamilton  county. 

Chattanooga  .. 
Knox  county 

Knoxville 

Madison  county.  - 

Jackson 

Sheluy  county    - - 

Memphis 

Total 


102, 800 
49,984 
37,  496 
6,160 
28,  573 
10,  036 


79, 026 
43,  350 
23,642 
12,  892 
39, 124 

9,693 
30,  874 

5,377 
!&.  430 
33, 592 


4 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  WHICH  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  WERE  PUBLISHED,  ETC.— Centinued. 


Location. 


TEXAS. 


Ebx^lb  countt 

San  Antouio 

C  AMBRON  COUNTY 

Brownsville 

COOKR  COUNTY 

Gainesville 

Dallas  county 

Dallas 

Galveston  county  . . 

Galveston 

Gbaybon  county 

Denison 

Sherman 

Habkis  county 

Houston 

McLennan  county.  . . 

Waco 

Mabion  county , 

Jefferson 

Tabeant  county 

Fort  ■Worth 

Tea  VIS  county 

Austin 

WABHINGT^pN  COUNTY. 

Brenham 


Total. 


Salt  Lake  county. 

Salt  Lake  City  . 
Webee  county 

Ogden 

Total 


UTAH. 


Chittenden  county. 
Burlington 

rEANKLDT  COUNTY  . 

Saint  Albans  . . 

BUTLAND  COUNTY  . 

Rutland 


VERllONT. 


Total. 


AlBXANDEIA  COUNTY. 

Alexandi-ia 

Campbell  county  . 

Lynchburg 

DiNWiDDiE  county: 

Petersburg 

Heneioo  county 

Richmond 


VIRGINIA. 


Population. 


30, 470 
20, 550 
14, 939 

4,938 
'20,391 

2,667 
33, 488 
10, 358 
24,121 
22,248 
38, 108 

3,975 

6,093 
27,  985 
16,  513 

26,  934 
7,295 

10,  983 
3,260 

24,  671 
6,603 

27,  028 
11, 013 
27,  565 

4,101 


O  CO 

■3" 


2 

30 


31, 977 

20, 768 

12,  344 

6,069 


32,  792 
11, 305 
30,  225 

7,193 
41,  829 

7,502 


17,548 
13,  659 
36,  250 
IS,  959 
32,  870 
21,  650 
82, 703 
63,600 


Location. 


TI RGINIA— Continued. 


NOBFOLK  COUNTY 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Pittsylvania  county  . 
Danville 


Total - 


WASHINGTON. 

King  county 

Seattle 

PlEECE  county 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla  county 

Walla  Walla 


Total. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Ohio  county 

Wheeling 

Total 

WISCONSIN. 
Bkown  county 

Green  Bay 

Dane  county 

Madison 

Eau  Claibe  county 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac  county 

Fond  du  Lac 

Geeen county  

Monroe 

LaCbosse  county 

La  Crosse 

Milwaukee  county 

Milwaukee 

Eacinb  county 

Kacine 

Bock  county 

Janesville 

Win^ibbago  county 

Oshkosh 

Total 


WYOMING. 


Albany  county.., 
Laramie  ...   . 

Lakamie  county. 
Cheyenne  

Total 


Population. 


58, 657 
21, 966 
11,390 
52,589 
7,526 


6,910 
3,533 
3,319 
1,098 
8,716 
3,588 


37,  457 
30,  737 


34,078 
7,404 
53,233 
10,  324 
19,993 
10,119 
46,  859 

13,  094 
21,  729 

4,195 
27,073 

14,  ."iOS 
138,  537 
115, 587 

30,  022 
16, 031 
38,  823 
9,018 
42,  740 
15,748 


Br0 

S3 


2 
20 


1 
21 


4,626 
2,696 
6,409 
3,456 


of 


THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPEE  PRESS. 

It  ai)pears  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  971  daily  newspapers  of  the  census  year  were  published  in  389 
towns  or  cities,  which  makes  an  average  of  2J  to  each  of  these  towns  or  cities.  The  strange  anomaly  is  here  discovered 
of  towns  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  where  two  and  sometimes  three  daily  papers  were 
published.  The  smallest  town  in  the  United  States  in  which  a  daily  paper  was  published  was 
Elko,  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  752.  The  smallest  town  in  which  two  daily  papers  were 
published  was  Tombstone,  Arizona,  with  a  population  of  973.  The  enterprising  publishers  of  the  latter  town  are 
doubtless  confident  that  it  will  grow  up  to  their  stature.  In  California  the  town  of  Eureka,  population  2,639,  had 
three  daily  papers,  and  the  town  of  Eed  Bluff,  population  2,106,  two  daily  papers.  Galena,  Kansas,  had  one.  daily 
for  a  population  of  1,463;  Greenville,  Michigan,  two  dailies  for  a  population  of  3,144;  Olean,  New  York,  one  daily 


Average    number 
dailies  in  cities. 
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for  a  population  of  3,036;  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  one  daily  for  a  population  of  763;  and  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
one  daily  for  a  population  of  2,102.  These  are  the  most  striking  instances  of  daily  publications  in  small  towns. 
The  table  may  be  taken  as  establishing  another  conclusion,  reached  elsewhere  in  this  report:  that  the  tendency  is 
not  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  as  the  size  of  the  city  increases,  but  rather  to  the  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  those  already  existing.  Thus,  Kansas  City,  with  55,785  inhabitants,  had  six  daily  papers  in  the 
census  year,  which  is  one  more  than  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  123,758,  sustained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
in  every  instance  where  a  city  is  overstocked  with  daily  newspapers  the  fact  is  at  once  evident  upon  an  inspection 
of  the  issues  that  come  from  their  presses  and  a  comparison  of  their  character,  contents,  and  appearance  with  those 
of  the  newspapers  printed  in  towns  of  equal  size,  where  the  number  is  confined  to  one  or  two.  These  conditions  of 
development  in  the  newspaper  press  are  the  incidents  of  our  civilization,  and  disappear  as  this  civilization  takes  on 
its  maturer  forms,  the  journals  of  every  locality  being  more  or  less  an  accurate  type  of  the  character,  condition, 
and  pursuits  of  the  people  of  that  locality. 

For  the  eastern  manufacturing  and  suburban  towns  without  dailies,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  weekly 
press  performs  very  much  the  same  service  as  that  rendered  by  the  London  local  press,  so  called.    The  latter,  however, 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  English  journalism,  such  as  can  only  come  in  the  United  States  with  large 
segregations  of  population  about  a  common  center.    This  London  local  press  has  grown  up    TheLondoniocaipresa. 
entirely  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.    In  the  first  issue  of  the  London  Press  Directory 
(1846)  there  was  but  one  of  these  journals  recorded,  the  South  London  Press.    There  are  now  no  less  than  104 
local  papers  published  in  the  several  outlying  districts  of  London,  including  several  dailies  and  semi- weeklies,  most . 
of  them  conducted  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  some  of  them  reaching  a  high  point  of  excellence  as  well  as  great 
financial  prosperity,  (a)    The  success  of  these  journals  may  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity,  long  felt  by  the  residents 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  for  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  press.    The  vestries  dispose  annually  of 
revenues  greater  than  those  of  many  German  principalities,  and  the  annual  budget  of  the  metropolitan  board  of 
works  has  for  many  years  exceeded  that  of  at  least  one  European  kingdom;  yet  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of 
London,  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  imperial  policy,  abstained  from  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  vestries,  and 
chronicled  the  doings  of  the  board  of  works  in  small  type  and  obscure  paragraphs.  (6)    The  fact  that  these  local 
weekly  sheets  can  thrive  under  the  very  nose  of  the  mammoth  newspapers  of  the  capital  and  do  a  good  work  in 
every  considerable  London  borough  is  given  as  a  reason  for  believing  that  there  are  certain  functions  of  the  local 
press  which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  metropolitan  dailies,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  one  class  of  journals  will 
continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  though  in  the  smaller  sphere,  with  that  of  the  other.    For  one  purpose  the 
Boston  dailies  serve  the  people  of  the  New  England  towns  with  better  success  than  dailies  of  their  own  can  ever  do; 
but  they  can  never  supersede  the  local  press,  whose  mission  it  is  to  record  and  preserve  the  chronicles  of  the  parish. 

THE  LOCALIZATION  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  PEESS. 

It  is  the  remarkable  localization  of  the  American  newspaper  press  which  distinguishes  it  particularly  from 
that  of  any  other  country  and  constitutes  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  best  characteristics.  The  press  of  the 
United  States  is  not  concentrated,  like  that  of  other  countries  with  a  well-developied  journalism,  but  is  localized; 
and  its  tendency  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  constantly  toward  minuter  localization.  Every  hamlet  has  its 
mouthpiece  through  the  printing  press,  and  every  city  is  independent  of  every  other  city  for  its  daily  news  supply. 
Here  is  the  first  condition  met  of  a  healthy  and  progressive  national  journalism ;  and  it  is  the  condition  which  will 
always  keep  the  American  press  what  it  now  is :  the  freest,  the  most  self-reliant,  the  most  loyal  to  home  and 
vicinity  interest,  in  the  world. 

Tables  XII  and  XIV  of  this  report  afford  striking  evidence  of  this  localization.  The  latter  table  shows  that  of 
the  2,605  counties  into  which  the  forty-six  states  and  territories  are  subdivided  newspapers  are  published  in  2,073 
of  them.  In  sixteen  of  the  thirty-eight  states  there  was  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  every  county  within 
its  limits.  An  analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  these  sixteen  states  are  the  only  ones  in  which  it  can  be  claimed 
that  civilization  has  progressed  to  every  county  within  their  borders.  They  include  all  the  states  ordinarily 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  New  England  'group,  and  all  the  states  which,  under  the  like  classification,  are 
grouped  as  middle  states.  Missouri  presents  the  most  noteworthy  instance  of  a  large  state  of  comparatively 
recent  colonization  in  which  a  newspaper  was  published  in  every  county — an  instance  rendered  the  more  noteworthy 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  114  counties  within  its  limits,  a  number  exceeded  by  only  three  states  in  the  Union. 
The  sixteen  states  which  made  the  same  showing  were  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont.  It  is  plain  that  these  are  the  only  states  regarding  which  it  can  be  claimed  that  settlement  in  all 
parts  has  reached  mature  limits. 

By  a  comparison  of  Tables  XII  and  XIV  it  will  be  seen  that  a  striking  similarity  of  figures  is  presented  by 
both.    The  sixteen  states  in  which  every  county  has  a  newspaper  of  its  own  are  those  in  which  the  average  area  for 

a  The  ClerkenweU  Times  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  statement. 
b  Francis  Hitchman,  in  London  Qvuirterly  Review,  October,  1880. 
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each  publication  in  square  miles  is  the  smallest,  and  they  are  also  the  states  in  which  the  aggregate  number  of 
inhabitant's  to  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  is  the  smallest.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  Table  XIV  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  northern  states  in  which  one  newspaper  was  published  there  were  two  or  more. 
It  also  shows  that  there  were  in  the  census  year  2,459  towns  and  villages^'in  the  country  in  which  one  newspaper 
was  published,  1,026  towns  and  villages  in  which  two  newspapers  were  published,  375  towns  and  villages  with 
three  newspapers  only,  209  with  four  newspapers,  and  329  in  which  five  or  more  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
published,  showing  a  total  number  of  4,398  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  the  11,314  publications  of  all  kinds 
were  printed.  These  are  statistics  not  duplicated  nor  approached  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  they  bring  out  in  the 
most  striking  light  what  may  be  called  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  American  press.  Literally,  as  Carlyle 
says,  "a  preaching  friar  has  erected  his  pulpit  in  every  village."  The  majority  of  these  journals  are  allied  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  existing  political  parties,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  sui  generis;  but  each  has  one  particular  interest 
closer  than  its  politics.  Each  one  is  the  champion  and  representative  of  its  particular  locality,  and  is  concerned, 
first  of  all,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  honor  and  material  advancement  of  that  locality.  The  closer  home  to  the 
daily  routine  of  the  people  the  newspaper  comes,  the  greater  is  the  power  it  exerts.  It  is  the  local  newspaper  in 
this  sense  that  distinguishes  American  journalism  above  that  of  all  other  countries,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
admirable  product  of  the  printing  press  in  this  country. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  taUes  of  circula- 
tion. 


Tables  II  and  III  contain  the  important  statistics  relating  to  the  general  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year.  The  details  respecting  the  circulation  of  particular 
classes  of  periodicals,  as  the  religious  press,  the  agricultural  press,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  body 
of  this  report  without  tabular  statement. 

In  regard  to  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  a  number  of 

u.  In  verification  of  this  statement,  and  for  the  general  purpose  of  supplying  a  basis  of  comparison  in  number  and  circulation  between 
Haven,  from  liis  Newspaper  and  Bank  Directory  of  the  World  (1881),  is  given : 


Countries. 


United  States 

Britisli  America 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark '. 

France  

German  Empire 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Wales 

Greece.... 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Norway 

Portugal 

Boumania 

Bussia 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

British  India 

Chinese  Empire 

Hong-Kong 

Japan 

Malay  Archipelago . 

Algeria 

"   It. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

31     Soiitli' Africa. 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

i6 

47 

48 

49 


West  Africa 

Mexico 

Central  America 

West  Indies 

Cuba 

Argentine  Bepnblic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Ecuador  

Peru 

tTruguay 

United  States  of  Colombia . 

Venezuela 

Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Polynesia 


Population. 


50, 183, 015 

4,  515,  933 
37, 741, 413 

5,  476,  668 
1,  859,  000 

1,  989,  464 
39,  066,  372 
45, 194, 172 
24,  608,  391 

3,  734,  370 
6,350,839 
1,3.50,895 
1,079,775 
27,  769,  475 

3,  866,  456 

4,  fl6«,  900 
1,806,900 

4,  43-.I,  050 

5,  07:t,  000 
85,  426, 142 
16,  C2.5,  860 

2,  846, 102 
10,  !)90,  000 

193,  606,  603 

400,  (-00,  000 

13!l,  144 

34, 1138,  3"4 

30,  1K7,  829 

2,  807,  626 

5,  517,  6.:;7 

1,  406,  496 

1,  598,  070 
10;  000,  000 

2,  630,  000 
4,  mo,  000 

1,  508,  761 

2,  500,  000 
2,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 
2,  500,  000 
1,350,000 

2,  7C0,  000 
450,  000 

3,  000,  000 
1,862,236 
2,  743,  256 

115,  600 
489,  600 
303,  985 


67 

363 

863 

154 

22 

20 

4 

16 

148 

39 

11 

20 

29 

16 

88 

220 

62 

30 

35 

8 

7 

83 

16 

2 

11 


Daily  publications. 


9  B 


4,  314, 249 
237,  788 
928,  635 
730,  215 


127, 395 

3,  887,  650 

3,  577, 799 

3, 250,  875 

477,  065 

210,  998 

36,  000 

23, 900 

630,  600 

182,  760 

69,  400 

57,  660 

147,  600 

27, 100 

404,  024 

619,  359 

217,  950 

67,  600 

51, 458 

23,  670 

5,300 

428,  000 

38,  200 

2,700 

26,  000 

23,  500 


B 
•3  « 


1,  346,  045,  688 
74, 189,  856 
290,  631, 456 
228,  557,  295 


102,  826 

17,  660 

86,  200 

76,  700 

34,  300 

2,600 

151,  960 

60,  290 

3,600 

16,  400 

37, 400 

9,500 

28,  950 

135,000 

7,000 

104,  860 


39, 

1,  216, 

1, 119, 

1,  017, 

149, 

66, 

11, 

7, 

197, 

59, 

21, 

18, 

46, 

8, 

94, 

19,3, 

68, 

18, 

16, 

7, 

1, 

133, 

11, 

8, 
7, 


874,  635 
834, 450 
851,  087 
523,  875 
321,  345 
042,  374 
268,  000 
480,  700 
377,  800 
457, 480 
722,  200 
013, 150 
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quarters  in  securing  accurate  figures,  owing  to  the  natural  repugnance  of  proprietors  to  reveal  an  item  which  it  is  to 

their  benefit  to  have  regarded  as  larger  th  an  it  actually  is.    The  well-known  tendency  of  newspaper 

publishers  to  exaggerate  circulation  has  revealed  itself  in  several  instances  during  the  course  of      ^'^""^^J  °^  securing 

*,  .      .  .  »,    .  ,  „  o       ^  accurate  flgnres. 

this  inquiry.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  state  that  this  branch  of  the  statistics  submitted  has 
been  subjected  to  thorough  revision,  in  which  all  the  collateral  evidence  at  command  has  been  brought  to  bear 
to  test  and  frequently  to  revise  the  figures  supplied  in  each  case.  Conscious  that  no  such  statement  can  be  absolutely 
accurate,  I  believe  the  methods  adopted  have  secured  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  has  ever  before  been 
reached,  and  that,  as  indicative  of  the  volume  of  the  regular  circulation  of  the  American  press,  these  figures  afford 
substantial  grounds  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  its  influence. 

In  the  first  of  the  tables  relating  to  circulation,  the  subject  is  treated  by  the  average  and  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
several  states  and  territories.  In  treating  the  statistics  of  aggregate  circulation  there  has  been  no  diflSculty  beyond 
that  above  stated.  There  was  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  3,566,395  daily  newspapers, 
3,961,057  weekly  newsjiapers  issued  from  the  ofiices  of  daily  newspapers,  15,962,353  weeklies  Aggregate  circulation 
not  connected  with  dailies  and  all  other  than  monthlies,  and  8,139,881  monthlies— making  an  "aieaT^"''^"  ""^  '""' 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  (including  150,000  not  separately  reported)  of  31,779,086.  These 
aggregate  circulations  per  issue  culminate  in  an  aggregate  total  number  of  copies  printed  annually  of  1,100,607,219 
daily  newspapers,  202,244,024  weekly  newspapers  connected  with  dailies,  663,543,866  of  other  weeklies,  semi- 
weeklies,  etc.  (excluding  only  monthlies),  94,853,100  monthly  periodicals,  and  a  grand  aggregate  for  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  (including  6,600,000  not  separately  reported)  of  2,067,848,209 — figures  whose 
significance  may  be  comprehended  more  easily  by  comparing  them  with  the  statistics  of  the  national  debt.  The  daily 
newspapers,  whose  circulation  per  issue  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  class,  defining  them  by  periods  of  issue, 
represent  in  the  grand  aggregate  of  copies  printed  in  the  census  year  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue,  both  for  dailies  and  weeklies,  if  not  for  monthlies,  is  the  largest  attained 
anywhere  in  the  world,  (a)  and  shows  an  increase  of  52.48  per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  of  1870,  while  the  percentage 
the  press  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  other  countries  of  the  globe,  the  folio-wing  table,  kindly  furnished  by  H.  P.  Hubbard,  of  New 
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of  increase  in  population  in  the  decade  was  30.08  per  cent.  The  difference  between  these  percentages  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  increase  in  the  newspaper-reading  habits  of  the  American  people.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  note  that  the  average  circulation  of  all  the  periodicals  published  in  1880  is  not  as  large  as  that  indicated  in 
other  United  States  censuses.  The  average  circulation  of  the  2,526  publications  reported  in  1850  was  2,036; 
that  of  the  4,051  publications  reported  in  1860,  3,373;  that  of  the  5,871  publications  reported  in  1870,  3,550;  while 
the  average  circulation  of  the  11,314  publications  reported  in  1880  is  but  2,809.  A  large  part  of  this  difference,  it 
is  believed,  is  due  to  the  much  more  rigid  scrutiny  to  which  the  statistics  of  circulation  were  subjected  in  1880. 

The  largest  aggregate  daily  circulation  of  any  state  occurs  in  New  York,  where  ii96,561  copies  are  printed 
daily,  which  is  27.94  per  cent,  of  the  entire  daily  circulation  of  the  country,  while  only  11.84  per  cent,  of  the  entire 

number  of  daily  papers  are  published  in  that  state.  The  statistics  of  New  York  thus  forcibly 
YorrdaUyTewspapfrr    i^ustrate  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  newspapers  is  not- dependent  in  any  degree 

upon  the  number  of  those  newspapers.  The  fact  may  be  shown  in  the  same  way  with  respect 
to  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  classes  of  issue. 

Pennsylvania  shows   the  second  largest  aggregate  daily  circulation,  Massachusetts  the  third,  Illinois  the 

fourth,  Ohio  the  fifth,  and  California  the  sixth.  Excluding  the  territories,  Florida  shows  the 
lation  in^otrerTteteT™'    Smallest  aggregate  daily  circulation,  with  West  Virginia  second,  Vermont  and  Mississippi  third, 

and  Arkansas  fourth. 
New  York  also  shows  the  largest  aggregate  circulation  of  weekly  newspapers,  the  figures  being  double  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  comes  next   in  order.    Illinois  stands  third,  Ohio  fourth,  Massachusetts  fifth,  and 

Missouri  sixth.    The  states  in  which  the  aggregate  weekly  circulation  is  the  smallest  are,  in 
cironiation  of  weekly    ^^^^.j,  ^^^^^  (excluding  the  territories  again) :  Nevada,  Delaware,  Florida,  Ehode  Island,  Oregon, 

newspapers  by  states.  \  w  o         /  /  /  > 

South  Carolina,  and  Colorado. 
New  York  shows  the  largest  aggregate  circulation  of  monthly  periodicals,  Pennsylvania  being  second,  Maine 
third,  Ohio  fourth,  and  Massachusetts  fifth.    Maine  is  brought  into  this  prominence  by  the  great 
periodkail'°"°*  """'*'''''    success  that  attends  the  publication  of  several  magazines  devoted  to  family  reading  in 
Portland  and  Augusta. 
The  figures  localizing  the  average  circulation  of  the  several  classes  of  newspapers  have  a  certain  value,  but  they 
may  easily  mislead.    In  a  town  where  two  newspapers  are  published,  one  with  a  circulation  of  10,000  and  the  other 
of  2,000,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  average  circulation  of  the  papers  published  in  that  town  is 
Table  in.  6,000;  but  in  so  saying  we  are  not  giving  a  true  conception  of  the  division.    In  order  to  avoid 

the  misconceptions  which  may  thus  arise  a  table  (No.  Ill)  has  been  prepared,  which  further 
classifies  the  press  of  the  United  States  by  the  volume  of  circulation.    Nine  groups  were  made,  as  follows : 
I.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  50,000  or  over. 
II.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  25,000  and  under  50,000. 

III.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  15,000  and  ander  25,000. 

IV.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  10,000  and  under  15,000. 
V.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  5,000  and  under  10,000. 

VI.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  3,000  and  under  5,000. 
VII.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  1,000  and  under  3,000. 
VIII.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  500  and  under  1,000. 

IX.  Periodicals  having  a  circulation  of  less  than  500. 

Group  VIII  was  found  to  contain  the  largest  number  of  weeklies,  and  Group  VII  the  largest  number  of  daily 

newspapers.     The  fact  indicated  in  Table  II,  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  will  average  a 

larger  circulation  than  the  weekly  press,  was  thus  verified.    In  the  last  class,-  that  of  journals 

Division  of  ne-wspapers    .^-^.j^  ^^  circulation  of  Icss  than  500,  are  included  86  dailies,  1,216  weeklies,  and  188  publications 

by  volame  of  circulation.  '  '  '     '  '  ■■■ 

of  all  other  periods  of  issue.  Missouri  boasted  the  largest  number  (14)  of  these  dailies  of  meager 
issue,  California  the  second  largest  number  (12),  and  Ohio  the  third  largest  number  (7).  These  were  generally  dailies 
which  had  been  established  in  the  census  year  or  immediately  previous  to  it,  and  were  incidental  to  the  crude 
civilization  of  newly-founded  towns.     There  were  but  268  daily  journals  with  a  circulation  of  3,000  and  over, 

and  the  largest  group  of  these  (112)  was  under  5,000  in  average  daily  issue.  A  circulation 
d  a  ^™^  totion  ^"^^^^^    which  can  be  regularly  maintained  between  these  figures  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  healthy  and 

profitable  one,  where  undue  competition  is  not  the  reason  for  failure  to  reach  higher  figures 
and  expenses  can  be  kept  down  to  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  greater  portion  of  the  daily  journals  whose 
circulation  is  placed  at  1,000  and  under  3,000  are  profitable  pieces  of  property  on  the  more  limited  scale.  Receipts 
from  advertising  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  circulation,  and  the  journals  which  run  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  from 
these  figures  upward,  are  the  ones  which  enjoy  large  returns  from  the  capital  and  labor  invested.  Their  number  is 
limited,  there  being  but  84  in  the  whole  country.  Of  these,  34  have  a  daily  circulation  of  10,000  and  less  than 
15,000,  25  have  a  circulation  of  15,000  and  less  than  25,000,  18  have  a  circulation  of  25,000  and  less  than  50,000, 
and  7  have  a  circulation  of  50,000  and  over,  3  of  the  latter  number  exceeding  100,000  in  their  daily  issue. 
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THE  EELATION  OF  CIECULATION  TO  POPULATION. 

The  relation  of  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  to  population  offers  an  interesting  and  perplexing  field  of 
inquiry.  The  daily  journal  is  of  course  read  regularly  to  any  marked  extent  only  in  sections  of  country  that  are 
thickly  settled  or  can  be  promptly  reached  by  rail  from  the  cities.  The  entire  aggregate 
circulation  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  mammoth  state  of  Texas  (30,297)  is  less  than  that  of  the 
daily  journals  of  little  Ehode  Island  (41,402).  No  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  intelligence  of  a 
people  or  their  alertness  in  public  affairs  can  justly  be  based  upon  such  statistics ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  make  comparisons  between  cities  with  a  view  to  like  deductions. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  and  circulation  of  the  232 
daily  journals  published  in  twenty-six  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Baiiy  circulation  in 
population  of  each  city  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  issued  daily :  twenty-six  cities. 


Circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  as  related  to 
population. 


Namber  of  daily  papers  published  in  the  city  of— 
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18 

10 
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128,  64!) 

12 
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4 

117,  549 

21 

11 

10 

143,  232 

10 
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8 
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9 

6 

3 
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7 
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6 
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5 

4 

1 

22,  215 

2 

2 
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6 

3 

3 

41,  533 

7 

4 

3 

24,  300 

5 

2 

3 

29,  90O 

8 

3 

5 

32,842 

4 

3 

1 

35,  587 

2 

1 

1 
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C 

3 

3 

19,  893 

2 

1 

1 

8,800 

3 

1 

2 

18,464 

Population 
of  city. 

No.  of 
inhabit- 
ants to 
each  copy 
issued. 

1,206,299 
847, 170 

1.58 
2.26 

566,  663 

11.67 

503, 185 

2.28 

362,  839 
350,  518 
332,  313 

1.64 
3.52 
2.58 

265, 139 

2.17 

233,959 

1.63 

216,  090 

5.76 

160, 146 

3.29 

156,  389 
155, 134 

1.41 
5.94 

147,  293 

4.27 

136,  508 

7.46 

123,  758 

5.57 

120,722 
116,340 

10.80 
2.80 

115,  587 

4.76 

104,  857 
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90,  758 

2.76 
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2.11 

49,984 

7.93 

41,  473 

2.08 

37, 409 
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33,  340 
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New  York,  New  York « 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago,  niinois  

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Baltimore,.  Maryland 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

San  Francisco,  California  (two  papers  publish  morning  and  evening  editions) 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania '. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia  

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Detroit,  Michigan  

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin , 

I'rovidence,  Bhode  Island 

Albany,  New  York 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  , 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  

Atlanta,  Georgia - 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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9 
26 
10 

4 
16 
11 

8 

3 

21 
14 

1 

22 
18 
23 
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25 
13 
19 
15 
12 

7 
24 

6 
17 

5 


The  number  of  papers  published  in  these  twenty-six  cities  is  considerably  larger  than  the  total  number  (72) 
with  a  circulation  of  5,000  and  less  than  10,000,  while  included  among  them  are  a  large  number  which  belong  in 
the  class  with  circulations  of  less  than  3,000,  and  even  in  the  class  below. 

There  are  not,  however,  a  dozen  cities  in  the  United  States,  not  included  in  this  twenty-six,  which  sustain  daily 
journals  with  circulations  regularly  kept  between  5,000  and  10,000.  In  these  cities  such  a  circulation  is  obtained  by 
exceptional  facilities  for  supplying  a  thickly-settled  surrounding  country  with  daily  papers.  The  average  number 
of  inhabitants  to  each  daily  paper  printed  in  these  twenty-six  cities,  taking  them  together,  was  2.48,  and,  accepting 
this  average  for  any  city  of  50,000  Inhabitants,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  its  daily  papers  would  be  but  20,161. 
The  fact  that  seventeen  of  the  twenty-six  cities  in  the  table  show  a  larger  ratio  of  daily  circulation 
to  population  is  simply  evidence  that  they  have  superior  facilities  over  the  other  nine  for  Analysis  of  the  t^bie. 
outside  circulation,  the  ratio  being  increased  correspondingly.  New  Orleans,  which  is  an 
isolated  city  in  this  respect,  averages  one  copy  to  every  5.76,  and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  situated 
in  like  manner,  averages  one  copy  to  every  4.27,  which  is  an  extraordinary  average  for  a  city  thus  situated  and 
with  so  large  a  colored  population.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  with  an  average  of  one  copy  to  every  4.76,  is  the  best 
illustration  on  this  point  afforded  by  a  northern  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Brooklyn,  with  an  average  of  11.67 
to  every  daily  paper  printed  there,  and  standing  lowest  in  the  list,  doubtless  has  as  many  newspaper  readers 
in  proportion  to  population  as  any  city  in  the  Union,  the  low  average  being  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  city  are  circulated  there  simultaneously  with  those  of  its  own  manufacture  and  share  with 
the  latter  the  favor  of  the  reading  i)ublic.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  ranks  twenty-third,  and  Jersey  City,  which 
ranks  twenty-fifth,  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  latter  city,  with  a  population  of 
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120,722,  has  a  smaUer  aggregate  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  published  in  its  midst  than  the  aggregate  we  have 
estimated  as  a  fair  average  circulation  for  a  city  of  50,000.  The  city  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
introduced  into  this  table  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  relations  of  newspaper  circulation  to  the  geographical 
and  commercial  situation  of  a  town.  With  a  population  of  33,340,  three  Springfield  newspapers  circulated  daily 
18,464  copies  (nearly  75  per  cent,  of  which  circulation  was  in  the  towns  and  villages  within  prompt  railroad  reach,  the 
BepubUcan  penetrating  every  morning  into  four  states),  which  was  over  a  hundred  more  than  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
circulated  with  its  population  of  136,508.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  journals  printed  in  Newark,  ^ew  Jersey, 
were  largely  confined  in  circulation  to  that  city,  being  met  on  the  east  by  the  more  pretentious  papers  of  New  York 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Philadelphia,  while  thousands  of  copies  of  the  newspapers  of  these  two  cities  were  sold 

every  day  in  Newark.  „  .     ■,  ^^  ^     •  •     i     j. 

Table  XII  has  shown  us  that  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  is  equivalent 

to  one  copy  regularly  sent  to  every  1.58  inhabitants  returned  by  the  Tenth  Census.      It  may  be  assumed  that 

every  paper  published  and  circulated  is  read  by  an  average  of  at  least  two  persons,  the  majority  of  those  issued 

penetrating  into  famUies  numbering  from  three  to  four  persons.     In  other  words,  newspapers  enough  are  now 

printed  to  supply  every  person  of  a  reading  age  with  a  journal  to  read  as  often  at  least  as  once  a  week.    Ot  course 

we  have  many  adults  who  never  read  a  newspaper,  but  it  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  lack 

Newspaper  diffusion  in    ^f  ^j^g^j     ^^^i  ^g  the  ycars  pass  the  diffusion  of  the  American  newspaper  is  growing  more 

the  United  states.  penetrating  and  minute.    The  newspaper  diffusion  of  the  United  States,  due  to  its  minute 

localization,  as  already  considered,  reaches  a  degree  unattained  in  any  other  country,  and  warrants  the  claim  m  its 

behalf  of  an  exceptional  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.    The  average  number  of 

inhabitants  to  circulation  in  the  several  states,  as  shown  in  Table  XII,  is  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  which 

reduce  the  disparities  exhibited  in  that  table  very  largely.    There  are  certain  cities  which  are  known  as  "newspaper 

centers",  from  which  are  issued  every  day,  week,  and  month  thousands  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  are 

circulated  outside  the  states  in  which  the  cities  of  publication  are  located.    Table  XV  is  an  exhibit  of  the  press 

statistics  of  the  ten  principal  cities  of  this  character,  viz.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Baltimore,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  ten  states  in 

which  these  cities  are  located  reach  in  Table  XII  the  smallest  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  aggregate 

circulation,  excepting  only  Maine,  in  which  case  the  small  average  is  accounted  for  by  the  publication  of  a  number 

of  family  story  papers,  which  circulate  all  over  the  Union.    On  the  other  hand,  the  states  showing  the  largest 

average  are  those  situated  most  remotely  from  these  and  the  minor  centers  of  periodical  publication,  such  as 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  territories,  {a)    While  the  ten  or  eleven  states  named  do  not 

wholly  deserve  the  high  rank,  in  respect  to  the  newspaper  reading  propensities  of  their  inhabitants,  assigned  them 

in  these  tables,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  other  states  which  take  the  lowest  rank  in  the  same  tables  are 

the  same  states  in  which  the  educational  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census  indicate  the  same  relative  rank  of  popular 

intelligence  in  the  population.    The  limitations  suggested  upon  the  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 

tables  do  not  in  any  sense  destroy  this  relative  rank  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  and  periodical  diffusion  among 

their  inhabitants,  but  simply  guard  against  a  too  violent  contrast,  by  indicating  that  the  disparities,  while 

undoubtedly  existing,  may  be  somewhat  softened  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  collateral  circumstances.    It  is 

undoubtedly  true  of  the  United  States,  in  a  larger  degree  than  of  any  other  country,  that  the  comparative  degree 

of  newspaper  circulation  among  the  people  is  regulated  and  limited  by  the  facilities  which  attend  the  extension  of 

that  circulation. 

CAPITAL,  GROSS  PEODUCTS,  AND  EAW  MATERIALS. 
Table  IV  shows  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  and  the  total  gross  products  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year,  with  the  percentage  of  wages  paid  by  daily,  weekly,  and 

other  periodicals,  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  advertisements  and  from  subscriptions,  the 
Table  IV.  number  of  hands  employed  in  printing  and  publishing  periodicals,  and  the  number  of  persons 

employed  in  editorial  work.  This_  table  contains,  therefore,  the  chief  statistics  gathered 
respecting  the  financial  or  material  condition  of  the  American  press. 

No  effort  was  made  to  gather  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  newspaper  or  periodical 
business  all  queries  of  this  character  being  omitted  from  the  press  schedules,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 

expressed  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Ninth  Census  that  the  inquiry  is  one  which  ought  never 
Capital  invested.       to*be  embraced  in  the  schedules  of  the  census,  and  that  "  the  census  returns  of  capital  invested 

in  manufactures  are  entirely  untrustworthy  and  delusive".  It  was  felt  that  this  conclusion 
would  apply  to  the  printing  business,  as  connected  with  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  greater 
force  than  to  almost  any  other  industry,  for  the  reason  that  the  product  of  the  newspaper  printing  press  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  usual  calculations  by  which  relations  between  wages  paid  and  materials  used  to  that  product 
are  reached.    The  value  of  a  newspaper  or  a  periodical  is  largely  determined  by  the  character  of  the  brain  labor 

a  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  difference  between  northern  and  southern  stales  has  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  newspaper 
publication  in  this  country.  Noah  Webster  in  1785  ascertained  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  the 'single  New  England  state  of 
Connecticut  was  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  American  territory  south  of  Pennsylvania. —  Wibaie]-'a  Essays,  pp.  338-360. 
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placed  therein.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  product,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  to  be  derived  from  a  source 
of  revenue  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  depends  upon  other  conditions  altogether  than  the  capital  invested,  the 
labor  employed,  or  the  material  used.  This  is  the  advertisement,  the  rates  received  by  the 
several  newspaper  establishments  being  governed  by  considerations  which  throw  these  elements  oa^fteuT  Jdtct ""  °^ 
of  cost  entirely  out  of  the  calculation.  The  cost  of  putting  into  type  an  advertisement  of  a 
certain  length  and  character  does  not  vary  largely  in  any  of  the  newspaper  establishments  where  payment  for 
composition  is  made  by  the  piece;  but  certain  newspapers  will  receive  in  payment  for  the  same  advertisement 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  price  received  by  other  newspapers  which  have  been  to  the  same  outlay  in 
preparing  it  for  publication.  The  cost  of  the  white  paper  upon  which  an  advertisement  is  printed  will  not  vary 
largely  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  never  varies  in  anything  like  the  ratio  of  the  money  received  for  its  publication. 
Neither  is  there  any  corresponding  ratio  of  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  original  plant,  the  value  of  the  gross  products 
of  the  newspaper  press  clearly  bearing  no  definite  and  determinable  relation  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  establishment.  The  Superintendent  declared  in  the  Ninth  Census  that  "  no  man  in  business  knows  what  he  is 
w^rth ;  far  less  can  he  say  what  portion  of  his  estate  is  to  be  treated  as  capital". 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  NEWSPAPEES. 

I  believe  this  statement  applies  more  accurately  to  the  newspaper  press  than  to  any  other  branch  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  reasons  given.    There  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  the  United  States  to-day 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  excess  of  all  the  capital  which  has  been  actually 
invested  in  the  shape  of  plant  and  its  repair  since  the  establishments  were  first  founded,  often  without  any 
capital  at  all  beyond  the  bare  cost  of  that  plant;    The  plant  itself  of  a  newspaper,  it  will  be  understood  from  what  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  elsewhere,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  value  of  a  successful  journal,  the  real  value  being 
dependent  upon  what  is  somewhat  indefinitely  described  as  the  "  good- will",  the  value  of  which,  in  turn,  depends 
largely  upon  location.    Good- will  is  something  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  element 
of  capital,  and  always  is  the  chief  element  in  newspaper  transfers ;  but  it  is  an  element  which    ^g^tof  cr'uai '''™  '^^ 
cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  either  by  the  Census  OfiSce  or  by  the  parties  making 
return  to  the  Census  Offlce'on  its  schedules.    The  gross  receipts  of  a  newspaper  depend  altogether  on  this  good- 
will, and  not  at  all  upon  the  size  or  character  of  the  plant  or  the  paper  itself;  not  at  all,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  invested  or  employed  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  establishment.    The  impossibility  of 
framing  a  definition  of  manufacturing  capital  which  shall  fit  a  business  governed  entirely  by  such  circumstances 
does  not  need  argument. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  $89,009,074  of  gross  product  returned  for  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  press  bears  any  tangible  relation  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  this  business  in  the 
United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  business  which  shows  such  ,   »  , 

'  —  _  ...  Large     product    from 

large  gross  receipts,  with  so  small  an  actual  investment  of  capital  behind  them.    This  interesting    smau  capital  invested. 
fact  may  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  determining  the 
value  of  newspaper  property  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  report. 

Another  fact  of  importance  is  that,  taking  the  gross  product  of  newspapers  as  given  for  1880  and  comparing 
it  with  figures  of  previous  censuses,  the  increase  has  been  enormous ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  any  other  branch  of  census  inquiry  will  reveal  either  so  large  a  ratio  of  increase  in  the    pr^inet.™"™*^* "  ^™^' 
number  of  establishments  or  so  large  and  corresponding  an  increase  in  the  gross  earnings. 

On  pages  51  and  52  of  this  report  the  statistics  of  the  previous  federal  censuses,,  relating  to  the  capital 
invested,  amount  of  materials  used,  wages  paid,  and  the  value  of  the  gross  product  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  of  the  United  States,  have  been  summarized.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  those  figures  for  comparison 
with  the  statistics  now  supplied  are  there  broadly  hinted  at.  If  we  accept  them  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  between 
1870  and  1880  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  the  whole  country  has  increased  from 
13,130  to  (15,015 ;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  has  increased  from  $8,168,515  to  $28,559,336  38 ;  the  value  of  materials 
used  in  manufacture  has  increased  from  $8,709,632  to  $15,385,303  84,  excluding  from  the  latter  figures  all  account 
of  tools,  machinery,  and  everything,  in  short,  but  the  bare  cost  of  ink  and  paper ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  gross 
product  has  increased  from  $25,393,029  to  $89,009,074.  Every  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  sustains 
the  conclusions  of  this  report.  They  show  that  while  the  value  of  materials  used  has  not  doubled,  the  value  of 
the  gross  product  has  increased  nearly  3.60  times. 

The  amount  paid  in  wages  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  gross 
product;  and  if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  newspaper 
enterprises,  it  would  bring  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  show  an  increase  corresponding  with  the 
increase  in  wages  paid  and  in  gross  product.  The  Ninth  Census  reported  the  capital  employed 
in  newspaper  enterprise  at  $14,9 17,887.  On  the  basis  of  calculation  indicated  the  capital  now  c^°3"''°°  withxinth 
so  employed  would  approximate  $53,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic  valuation,  as 
determined  by  the  net  earnings,  these  figures  would  be  indefinitely  increased.  Mr.  Hudson  states  that  the  amount 
of  capital  represented  in  the  New  York  daily  press  of  1872,  on  the  basis  of  valuation,  has  been  estimated  at 
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$8,000,000;  and  he  adds,  what  is  obvious,  that  they  do  not  represent  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  that  sum  in  original 
investment.  The  money  value  of  the  great  majority  of  the  newspaper  establishments  of  to-day  is  a  self-created 
value,  and  therein  it  differs  from  the  capitalization  represented  in  the  general  statistics  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

THE  COST  OF  INK  AND  PAPER. 

The  only  raw  materials  which  can  properly  be  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical 

are  the  ink  and  the  paper  used  in  printing  it.    Of  these  two  materials  the  former  is  an  insignificant  element  of  the 

cost.    Ink  is  purchased  by  the  publisher  at  rates  which  vary  from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Ink,  value  of.  according  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  location  where  used.    Experience  shows  that  a  pound  of 

ink,  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  is  sufficient  to  work  from  600  to  700  impressions  of  an  ordinary 

sized  newspaper.    So  that,  knowing  the  total  number  of  the  newspaper  impressions  of  the  census  year  to  be 

2,067,848,209,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  the  total  value  of  the  ink  used  in  newspaper  printing  was  in  the 

neighborhood  of  $253,700,  or  only  about  three  one-thousandths  of  the  total  gross  product  reported. 

The  remaining  raw  material  (paper)  is  a  much  more  important  element  of  cost,  and  pains  were  taken  to  secure 

full  returns  of  the  amount  used  in  the  census  year.    To  make  the  results  as  accurate  as  possible  publishers  were 

asked  to  return  the  figures  not  only  in  reams,  but  in  pounds,  and  by  comparing  the  figures  thus 

Quantity  and  value  of      ■        ^j^jj  ^j^^  circulation  reported  the  Census  Office  had  a  check  upon  both  classes  of  statistics. 

paper  used.  "  ^  .jy..ijx 

Wherever  the  returns  under  the  heads  of  paper  used  and  copies  pnnted  tailed  to  correspond 
pains  were  taken  to  discover  which  figure  was  right,  and  in  this  way  the  aggregate  circulation  reported  by  the 
several  publishers  was  considerably  reduced  in  the  end,  and  is  given  with  confidence  that  it  is  very  close  to  the 
actual  fact.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  the  census  year  is  given  as 
2,067,848,209  and  the  total  number  of  reams  of  paper  used  as  4,308,012,  which  is  2,067,845,760  sheets. 

The  weight  of  the  paper  used  in  printing  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States 
weigbt  of  paper  used,    varies  according  to  the  size  and  the  character  of  the  periodical.    De  Vinne  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  regular  sizes  of  American  papers  prevalent  in  New  York : 


Inches. 

Medium 10  by  24 

Royal,  20  by  24,  or 20  by  25 

Super-royal. 22  by  28 

Imperial 22  by  32 

Medium  and  half  medium 24  by  30 

Small  double  medi  am 24  by  36 


Inches. 

Double  medium 24  by  38 

Double  royal 26  by  40 

Double  super-royal 28  by  42 

Double  super-royal 29  by  43 

Broad  twelves 23  by  41 

Double  imperial 32  by  46 


Of  these  sizes  the  most  prevalent  in  use  were  found  to  be  the  24  by  36,  which  is  estimated  to  weigh  30  pounds 
to  one  ream  of  480  sheets;  28  by  42,  which  was  estimated  to  weigh  40  pounds  to  the  ream;  and  30  by  46,  which 
was  estimated  to  weigh  45  pounds  to  the  ream. 

These  estimates  were  reached  by  careful  comparison  of  the  figures  returned  by  the  several  publishers  and  by 

inquiries  among  the  paper-makers.    The  other  sized  papers  in  use  were  estimated  in  like  manner,  pains  being  taken 

in  all  cases  to  conform  the  figures  finally  accepted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  returns  made  by 

Table  VI.  the  publishers  themselves.    The  result  is  shown  in  Table  YI.    The  average  number  of  pounds 

of  paper  used  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  was  338.47,  and  by  weekly  newspapers 

and  all  other  periodicals  281.86.    The  latter  average  is  brought  to  its  high  figure  by  the  fact  that  it  includes  the 

paper  used  by  the  monthly  magazines  of  large  circulation,  as  well  as  by  the  story  papers  and  miscellaneous  weekly 

publications  of  large  circulation.    The  aggregate  pounds  of  paper  used  per  issue  by  the  daily  press  was  291,764.95, 

being  7,430.18  reams,  the  equivalent  to  an  issue  of  3,566,486  issues  per  day  from  this  press.    The  average  weight 

per  ream  of  the  paper  used  in  the  daily  press  was  therefore  39.27  pounds  per  ream.    The  newspapers  and  periodicals 

of  every  other  character  and  description  than  diurnal  used  an  aggregate  of  2,624,354.92  pounds  of  paper, 

representing  58,797  reams,  the  average  weight  of  which  was  44.63  pounds  per  ream.    The  average  weight  of  the 

paper  ordinarily  used  in  local  weekly  papers  will  not  exceed  30  pounds  to  the  ream. 

By  these  averages  it  is  possible  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  paper  used  in  newspaper 

and  periodical  printing  during  the  census  year.    The  price  of  paper  is  very  fluctuating,  and  the  great  difference 

in  its  quality  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  a  certain  average  price  to  the  value  of  the  paper 

Price  of  paper.        uscd  by  any  particular  class  of  newspapers ;  but  I  am  told  by  paper-makers  that  if  the  general 

average  cost  of  all  the  paper  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  census  year  is  placed  at  8  cents 

per  pound  I  shall  be  within  the  reasonable  trade  limits.    The  total  pounds  of  paper  used  were  189,145,048,  and 

their  value  on  this  basis  was  $15,131,603  84. 

We  have  thus  reached  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  all  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 

American  newspaper  and  periodical.    The  value  of  the  paper  used  is  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  product  of  the 

the  newspaper  offices.    Adding  thereto  the  cost  of  pTinting  ink,  the  percentage  of  the  raw 

rercent.ise  of  cost  of    material  to  the  gross  product  is  increased  to  17.29  per  cent.,  the  total  being  $15,385,303  84. 

materials   to   gross  pro-      t^.  ,,  .  j_  •     ■,  ,-,  .,  ■,  ,,  , 

duct.  Perhaps  this  percentage  is  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  to  be  properly  classed  in  the  first  group 

above  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  its  classification  in  either  of  the  other 
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groups  enumerated.  By  the  Ninth  Census  the  value  of  materials  represented  in  $100  of  product  in  class  one  was 
$10  07;  in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers,  by  the  Tenth  Census,  it  is  $17  29.  In  the  second  class,  by  the  Mnth 
Census,  the  value  of  materials  represented  in  $100  of  gross  product  was  $43  86 ;  in  the  third  class,  $34  28;  in  the 
fourth  class,  $56  62 ;  and  in  the  fifth  class,  $84  10.  It  follows  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  newspaper 
manufacturing  is  less  than  that  in  any  other  class  of  manufacturing,  and  only  $6  41  more  than  the  cost  of  these 
materials  in  the  mining  and  fishing  industries.  It  is  obvious,  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  certain  class  of 
newspapers  make  enormous  profits  upon  the  capital  invested  and  the  expenses  incurred.  To  succeed  in  newspaper 
publication  is  to  earn  large  dividends  on  small  outlay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failures  are  as  costly  in  capital, 
care,  and  labor  squandered  as  the  successes  are  lucrative. 

Before  advancing  to  the  discussion  of  other  phases  of  this  inquiry,  it  should  be  added  that  the  relations  between 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  publication  of  newspapers  are  extremely  intimate,  the  two  industries  being 
mutually  dependent  to  a  degree  which  is  perhaps  not  sufl&ciently  brought  out  by  the  figures 
above  presented.  Upon  the  price  of  paper  depends  the  multiplication  of  newspapers  in  this  tho'^rers*^^'^  *"*^  ""'^ 
country  as  in  no  other  country  of  the  world,  for  here,  as  nowhere  else,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  as  to  whether  readers  can  be  found  as  whether  they  can  be  supplied  at  a  cost  for  raw  material  which 
permits  of  profitable  publication.  The  years  that  have  been  marked  by  high  prices  of  printing  paper  are  those 
which  witness  the  least  advance  in  the  number  of  newspapers.  It  was  not  until  within  the  census  decade  ending 
with  1880  that  the  capacity  of  the  paper-mills  of  the  United  States  began  to  bear  its  proper  economic  relations  to 
the  demand,  and  in  consequence  there  were  frequent  marked  fluctuations  in  price,  which  bore  most  heavily  upon 
the  publishers,  discouraged  new  newspaper  enterprises,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  long  death-roll  of  suspensions. 
The  period  of  the  civil  war  was  that  during  which  the  press  suffered  most  severely  from  the  short  production  and 
the  high  price  of  printing  paper,  but  there  was  constant  recurrence  of  such  suffering  at  earlier  periods. 

In  1810  the  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  185,  and  they  produced  annually 
50,000  reams  of  news  paper,  valued  at  $3  per  ream ;  70,000  reams  of  book  paper,  valued  at  $3  50 ;  111,000  reams 
of  writing  paper,  at  $3 ;  and  100,000  reams  of  wrapping  paper,  at  85  cents.  In  1828  the  newspapers  consumed 
104,400  reams,  costing  $500,000,  and  the  total  value  of  all  the  paper  made  was  nearly  $7,000,000.  In  1850  the 
annual  product  of  paper  was  valued  at  $17,000,000.  In  Munsell's  Chronology  of  Fwper  mtd  Paper  Making  is  the 
following  entry  for  the  year  1854 : 

Thete  were  750  paper-mills  in  tte  Uulted  States  in  active  operation,  having  3,000  engines,  and  producing  annually  about  250,000,000 
pounds  of  paper,  averaging  about  lOcents  a  pound.  This  required  405,000,000  pounds  of  rags,  costing  4  cents  a  pound,  for  which  our  seamen 
had  to  scour  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  cost  of  labor  was  estimated  at  If  cents  a  pound ;  the  cost  of  labor  and  stock  united  would  be 
nearly  $20,000,000.  The  total  cost  of  manufacturing  |27,000,000  worth  of  paper  was  supposed  to  be  |23,625,000.  The  demand,  however, 
still  exceeded  the  supply,  so  that  the  price  was  advanced  2J  cents  a  pound. 

Since  the  date  of  this  entry  the  increase  in  production  has  come  about  not  so  much  by  reason  of  a  multiplication 
of  the  mills  as  by  the  improvement  of  their  processes  and  the  use  of  new  and  cheaper  raw 
materials.     The  census  of  1870  reported  669  paper-making  establishments,  with  products      Paper-muis  of  the  world. 
valued  at  $48,676,985.    The  following  table  of  the  number  of  paper-mills  in  operation  in  the 
census  year  shows  that  the  United  States  stands  at  the  head  of  the  paper-making  countries : 


Germany 545 

Austria-Hungary 160 

Belgium 29 

United  States 960 

Denmark 18 

France 539 

Great  Britain 650 

Australia 4 

Canada 20 

Italy 206 


Portugal 16 

Holland 16 

Eouniania 1 

Greece 1 

Switzerland 15 

Russia 160 

Sweden  and  Norway 25 

Spain 63 

Japan 6 

Cuba.... 1 


The  United  States  of  America  is  not  only  the  greatest  paper-producing  country  in  the  world,  but  in  bulk 
and  per  capita  it  is  the  greatest  paper-consuming  country,  A  report  upon  the  capacity  of  the  paper-mills  of  this 
country,  prepared  for  and  submitted  to  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  Makers'  Association,  in 
Saratoga,  in  July,  1881,  by  Howard  Lockwood,  the  editor  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  shows  an 
aggregate  daily  capacity  of  upward  of  5,000,000  pounds  of  paper  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  more  than  six 
times  the  capacity  reported  by  Munsell  in  1854.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  American  paper-mills  of  about  1,000,000  pounds.  In  this  period  the  increase  in  writing  paper  was 
about  33J  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  book  and  news  paper  25  per  cent.,  these  figures  representing  the  capacities 
and  not  the  actual  output  of  the  mills.  Two  years  ago  10  per  ceut.  of  the  mills  were  reported  idle,  and  many  of 
them  were  running  on  short  time.  In  the  year  past  only  4  per  cent,  ot  the  mills  were  idle,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  actual  production  of  all  the  mills  during  the  census  year  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  increase  reported  in 
capacity.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  that  a  still  larger  increase  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the  papermills  of  the 
United  States  is  observable  as  this  report  goes  to  press.     New  mills  are  being  built  and  projected,  old 'mills 
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remodeled  and  enlarged  and  new  materials  introduced,  while  all  materials  are  becoming  cheaper,  machinery  is- 
being  simplified  and  perfected,  and  everything  points  to  a  continuous  increase  in  product. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  American  mills  in  the  manufacture  of  book  and  news  paper 

combined,  allowing  300  working  days  to  the  year,  would  result,  under  fuU  pressure,  in  a  product  of  417,015,000 

pounds  per  annum.    Deducting  from  this  aggregate  the  189,145,048  pounds  of  paper  found  by 

Comparative  quantity    ^hc  ccusus  to  bc  consumcd  by  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  there  were  left  227,869,952; 

tL^riodic™prSs!'  ^^    pounds  to  be  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  in  the  innumerable 

varieties  of  miscellaneous  printing  which  is  constantly  emanating  from  thousands  of  job-printing' 

offices  all  over  the  country.    The  newspapers  and  periodicals  actually  consumed,  therefore,  45.36  per  cent,  of  all  the 

book  and  news  paper  manufactured,  which  comprised  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  paper  manufacture  of  the 

country,  including  writing,  blotting,  wrapping,  board,  card,  hanging,  and  all  the  varieties  of  paper. 

The  remarkable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  printing  paper  has  been  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the,  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  the  United  States  during  the  census  year 
and  the  census  decade.  An  annual  circulation  like  that  reported  in  1880  would  have  been 
co^t^o/^rtotir^  a'^  r*  impossible  ten  years  ago,  because  there  were  not  in  the  country  mills  enough  to  produce  the- 
paper  now  annually  consumed.  Neither  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  price  of  paper  will, 
ever  be  higher  to  any  repressive  degree  than  that  which  now  prevails.  There  are  manufacturers  who  maintain 
that  the  country  will  yet  be  astonished  at  the  still  lower  price  that  paper  will  touch  when  certain  new  inventions- 
now  in  process  of  introduction  shall  have  come  fully  into  operation,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  probability  that 
the  demand  will  again  outstrip  the  supply,  Mr.  Lockwood  argues  that  the  recent  multiplication  of  newspaper 
circulations  is  exceptional,  and  says : 

The  newspapers  are  increasing  in  number  and  circulation,  but  the  same  percentage  of  increase  that  has  obtained  during  the  past  two- 
or  three  years  in  connection  with  the  press  will  not  in  all  probability  continue.  The  marked  increase  of  late  years  has  been  very  largely 
owing  to  the  law  which  allows  publishers  to  send  through  the  mails  at  pound  rates  all  of  the  specimen  copies  that  they  choose  to  mail.. 
This  has  iu  a  measure  regulated  itself,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  I  draw  the  conclusion  as  stated. 

The  practice  to  which  Mr.  Lockwood  refers  as  a  cause  for  the  great  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers, 
printed  is  a  practice  which  is  as  certain  to  continue,  with  the  continuance  of  the  post-office  regulation  in  question,, 
as  the  publication  and  competition  of  newspapers  continue.  It  is  a  practice  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  paper-mills  of  the  United  States  is- 
equal  to  the  home  demand.  That  the  manufacturers  themselves  realize  the  fact  is  indicated  by  a  concerted 
movement  among  them  to  increase  the  export  of  American  paper.  It  is  already  demonstrated  that  news  paper  of  a 
medium  grade  can  be  laid  down  with  a  profit  in  London,  and  there  are  to-day  several  Scotch  and  English  journals- 
regularly  printed  on  American-made  paper,  (a) 

The  chief  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  news  paper  is  the  successful  use,  first,  of  straw,  and  more 
recently  of  wood  pulp,  as  ingredients  of  manufacture.  There  are  not  rags  enough  obtainable  to  manufacture  the 
paper  now  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States.    Wood  pulp  is  now  mixed  with  rag  pulp  in  proportions. 

which  vary  from  15  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  desired.    In  the  great 
woodpnip paper.        bulk  of  the  paper  now  used  by  the  American  press  there  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  wood 

pulp.  The  paper  thus  manufactured  is  not  as  durable  as  the  all-rag  paper,  and  does  not. 
retain  its  color  as  long,  but  it  answers  the  transient  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed  as  well  as  the  higher-priced 
paper  which  the  press  was  compelled  to  use  for  lack  of  a  cheaper  quality  before  American  skill  and  enterprise 
brought  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  (6) 

WAGES. 

The  relation  of  wages  to  the  gross  product  remains  to  be  considered.    The  statistics  of  wages  paid  in  thft 

making  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  given  in  detail  in  the  same  table  with  the  gross  product  (Table  IV).    The 

amount  paid  annually  in  wages  by  all  the  newspaper  establishments  in  the  census  year  was 

Wages.  $28,559,336  38,  of  which  $17,813,053  38  was  paid  by  the  daily  establishments  and  $10,746,283 

by  all  others,  the  percentage  for  the  United  States  being  62.37  for  dailies  and  37.63  for  all  other 

a  As  the  trade  of  the  world  increases,  so  does  the  newspaper  press.  It  is  estimated  that -there  are  from  32,000  to  35,000  newspapers 
printed  and  published  in-all  countries.  This  country  is  credited  with  about  11,000  to  12,000.  The  remainder  are  mostly  European,  and  the 
chances  of  supplying  them  with  American  paper  may  be  small ;  but  the  press  of  South  America  and  the  colonies  is  by  no  means  inslgniticant.. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  journals  published  in  the  Australian  colonies.  As  possibly  of  some  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of 
news  paper  who  may  be  present,  I  have  with  me  some  copies  of  foreign  papers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  paper-maker  present  would  object. 
to  receive  a  contract  for  such  papers  a«  the  Melbourne  Argus,  Sydney  Herald,  etc.— Howard  Lockwood,  before  American  Paper  Makers' 
Association. 

J  In  regard  to  the  average  price  of  printing  paper  given  in  the  text,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1880  the  average- 
price  paid  for  paper  by  twenty  of  the  leading  dailies  of  New  York  city  was  7?^  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  price— 9  cents— being  paid  by 
the  Daily  Graphic,  which  requires  for  its  illustrations  an  extra  fine  paper,  and  the  lowest  price  paid,  6i  cents.  The  paper  used  on  the  New 
York  dailies  is  a  better  average  paper  than  that  generally  used  by  American  newspapers,  but  the  large  quantities  in  which  it  is  purchased; 
allow  of  better  contracts  as  to  price  than  can  generally  be  made. 
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classes.     The  average  wages  paid  by  each  establishment  was  $20,105  03  for  the  dailies  and  $1,476  75  by  the 

publications  of  every  other  description,  the  gross  amount  being  paid  to  71,615  persons,  of  whom 

51,140  were  males  and  3,875  were  females,  16,600  of  whom  were  employed  in  editorial  work.        Persons  employed. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  each  individual  were  $398  79  per  annum,  the  value  of  wages  for  each 

$100  of  gross  product  was  $32  09,  and  the  product  per  capita,  gross,  was  $1,242  88. 

In  comparing  these  results  with  the  relations  of  wages  to  product  in  industries  of  the  first  group  (as  determined 
by  the  Ninth  Census)  I  find  the  dollars  in  wages  paid  for  each  $100  of  gross  product  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
it  then  was  in  industries  of  this  group  ($51  30),  while  the  product  per  capita,  gross,  in  the  same  comparison  is 
much  higher,  the  figures  given  in  the  Ninth  Census  for  this  latter  proportion  being  $843  51.  This  difference  is  the 
more  striking  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  printing  business  is  skilled  labor,  capable  of  earning  in 
large  establishments,  under -favorable  conditions  frequently  arising,  large  wages  by  piece-work,  while  the  salaries 
paid  to  editors  naturally  average  much  higher  than  the  earnings  of  mechanics  or  laboring  men  in  any  field  of  industry. 
Some  criticism,  indeed,  may  rightly  lie  against  these  statistics,  because  they  include  among  the  employes  the  persons 
engaged  in  editorial  work  upon  the  newspaper  press  and  include  their  earnings  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  one  which  was  found  to  be  unavoidable  in  the  compilation  Editorial  employes. 
of  the  statistics.  It  is  the  rule  in  nearly  all  the  newspaper  establishments  of  the  United  States  to 
include  the  compensation  for  editorial  work  upon  the  regular  pay-roll,  and  any  separation,  had  it  been  asked  for, 
could  not  have  been  secured  with  approximate  accuracy.  Another  difficulty  also  appeared  in  the  fact  that  in  a 
large  number  of  the  local  newspaper  establishments  of  the  United  States  the  editorial  work  and  portions  of  the 
mechanical  work  are  performed  by  the  same  persons.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
of  16,600,  which  is  given  as  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  editorial  writing  in  the  United  States,  includes  many 
who  are  printers  as  well  as  editors. 

EDITORIAL  EMPLOYES. 

Ahy  attempt  to  average  the  number  of  editors  employed  to  the  number  of  newspapers  published  would  be 
misleading.  Upon  the  local  weekly  press  above  spoken  of  the  entire  editorial  work  is  usually  performed  by  one 
individual,  and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  journals  were  founded  and  are  owned  by  practical 
printers,  whose  entire  education  has  been  at  the  case,  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  low  order  of  literary  work 
which  characterizes  a  large  number  of  these  papers.  They  are  the  work  of  practical  printers,  and  not  of  educated 
and  trained  editors,  the  more  prosperous  weekly  journals,  which  are  well  located  for  business,  employing  one  or 
more  men  or  women  for  the  conduct  of  their  editorial  work. 

The  editorial  force  employed  upon  the  daily  newspaper  press  varies  in  size  according  to  circumstances.    Upon 
many  of  the  smaller  dailies  of  provincial  towns  two  or  three  persons  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  the  work  that  is 
done,  one  of  whom  generally  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  the  local  columns.    As  the  towns  and 
the  iournals  increase  in  size  and  character,  the  editorial  force  increases  correspondingly,  and  its      ^'Jito'^i  force  of  daily 
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number  generally  bears  some  ratio  to  the  circulation.  Thus  daily  journals  which  circulate  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  find  it  necessary  to  employ  editorial  assistants  varying  from  six  to  twelve  in  number.  In  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  offices  the  forces  are  divided  more  distinctly  into  editorial  and  reportorial,  and  the  men  in 
each  division  are  engaged  exclusively  upon  their  distinctive  kind  of  work.  The  reportorial  force  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  frequently  numbers  fifty  men,  many  of  whom  are  educated  and  skillful  writers.  The  work  of  the 
editorial  force  proper  is  divided  between  editorial  writing,  exchange  reading,  the  condensation  and  preparation  of 
news,  the  editing  of  telegraphic  news  and  correspondence,  etc.  Much  of  the  work  upon  our  best  newspapers  is 
done  outside  of  their  offices  by  trained  experts  in  special  topics  of  comment  or  discussion,  who  are  paid  for  their 
contributions  by  the  piece.  It  has  long  been  the  habit,  however,  to  secure  for  editorial  work  men  who  have 
education  and  experience,  and  are  capable  of  doing  the  best  literary  work  that  money  wUl  pay  for;  and  journaUsts  of 
established  reputation  receive  salaries  as  generous  as  are  paid  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
editorial  work  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  even  when  done  by  editors  regularly  employed, 
and  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  those  engaged  in  the  purely  reportorial  duties  of  the  newspaper. 

This  wage  table  reveals  the  fact  that  only  in  the  states  of  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  did  the 
daily  press  equal  or  exceed  in  gross  receipts  the  earnings  of  the  periodicals  of  other  periods  of  issue.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  the  same  fact  appears.  In  most  of  these 
states  the  population  is  largely  congregated  in  cities,  particularly  in  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island;  in 
others  the  population  is  so  widely  scattered  and  so  sparse  that  it  is  only  in  the  cities  and  large  villa.ges  that  there  is 
any  great  opportunity  for  newspaper  publication,  as  is  the  case  with  Louisiana,  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
Nevertheless  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  dailies  (which  necessarily  includes  the  earnings  of  all  the  weekUes, 
et<!.,  connected  with  the  dailies)  are  less  than  two  million  dollars  behind  those  of  all  other  classes  of  publications. 
In  connection  with  this  comparison,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  daily  establishments  pay  out  in  wages  the  sum 
of  $17,813,053  38  annually,  against  $10,746,283  paid  out  for  wages  annually  by  newspaper  and  periodical 
establishments  of  every  other  class.    This  apparent  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  very 
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large  proportioQ  of  the  local  weekly  newspaper  establishments  the  proprietor  is  himself  a  practical  printer  and 
makes  no  account  of  his  own  labor  in  his  return  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  annually.  From  a  large  number  of 
these  establishments  it  was  reported  to  the  Census  Office  that  no  wages  were  paid,  as  was  verily  the  case,  the 
proprietor  himself  setting  all  the  type  and  doing  all  the  press-work  needed  to  publish  a  newspaper,  with  the  aid  of 
the  co-operative  sheets  or  patent  outsides.  In  other  cases  members  of  the  proprietor's  family,  sons,  and  frequently 
daughters,  set  the  type  and  did  the  work  without  pay;  and  in  still  other  cases,  and  of  these  the  proportion  was  still 
larger,  the  wages  reported  would  average  as  low  as  $75  to  $150  per  annum,  the  only  assistant  required  to  make 
the  paper  being  an  apprentice,  whose  board  and  lodging  may  have  been  added  to  the  above  cash  remuneration. 
In  this  way  it  has  turned  out  that  in  a  total  wages  of  $28,559,336  38  paid  annually  the  daily  establishments  paid 
62.37  per  cent,  and  the  weekly  and  other  periodicals  37.63  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  earned  50.90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gross  receipts.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  states  in  which  the  amount  paid  out  annually  in  wages  by  the 
weeklies  exceeded  in  amount  the  wages  paid  by  the  dailies  were  Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  There  are  therefore  left  thirteen  states,  viz, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  I^Tebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  weekly  press,  while  earning  larger  aggregate  gross  receipts  than  the  daily 
press,  nevertheless  paid  out  less  money  annually  in  wages. 

AMOUNT  OF  TYPE  SET. 

Table  V  shows  the  average  and  aggregate  ems  of  type  set  per  issue  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year.    These  figures  require  some  discussion  in  connection  with 

the  subject  of  wages.  In  all  piece-work  book  and  newspaper  composition  is  counted  by  ems  in 
tIZT  °^  ^^^  °^''    *^«  United  States,  the  American  system  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  English  and  French 

systems,  which  aim,  although  by  somewhat  imperfect  mejthods,  to  base  composition  on  the 
exact  number  of  letters  set  up.  (a)    The  em,  it  will  be  understood,  is  the  square  of  the  body  of  a  type,  and  as  a 

basis  of  computation  arrives  at  substantially  the  end  sought  for  in  the  other  systems,  while  it 
tatiOTi^""™  *^^^  compu-    g^j^j.^g  against  inequalities  by  extra  charges  for  composing  unusually  lean  letter  or  letter  of 

inconvenient  sizes,  or  matter  set  in  unusually  narrow  measures. 
It  is  an  almost  uniform  rule  that  the  composition  upon  the  daily  press  in  this  country  is  paid  for  by  the  piece, 
while  upon  the  weekly  and  periodical  press  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  pay  weekly  wages  where  the  work  is  done  by 
journeymen  printers,  whose  time  is  also  occupied  with  making  up,  imposing,  and  with  the  job-work,  which  forms  so 

large  an  item  in  the  business  of  country  newspaper  of&ces.     The  rates  paid  for  composition 
Kates  for  composition,     for  piccc-work  vary  largely  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  fixed 

standards  for  work  on  morning  and  evening  newspapers — the  latter,  which  is  day  work,  being 
uniformly  low^r  than  the  former,  the  price  paid  for  type-setting  running  all  the  way  from  20  and  25  to  60  cents  per 
thousand  ems.  The  lower  rates  are  paid  in  some  localities  to  female  compositors,  the  employment  of  whom  has  been 
gradually  increasing  of  late  years.  No  data  were  obtained  by  which  the  true  average  can  be  indicated,  and  it  is 
suggested  as  a  feature  of  the  investigation  which  may  properly  be  added  in  the  preparation  of  the  press  schedules 
for  the  n&xt  federal  census. 

The  chief  pui-pose  of  these  statistics  of  the  number  of  ems  of  type  set  is  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  amount  of  reading  matter  newly  prepared  and  submitted  with  each  issue  of  the  American  press.    The  average 

amount  of  type  set  per  issue  of  the  daily  press  was  74,147  ems,  and  the  aggregate  set  each  day  by 
tets^ppMbyttep^s!    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  couutry  was  66,140,266  ems.    The  significance  of  these  statistics  can 

be  indicated  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  newspaper  publication  by  some  comparisons. 

The  average  number  of  ems  set  per  issue  by  the  daily  press  (74,147)  is  equal  to  twenty-nine  pages  of  an  ordinary 

octavo  book  set  in  brevier  type,  or  to  a  volume  of  48J^  pages  set  in  long  primer  type.    I  have  used  these  two  styles 

of  type  in  illustration  because  they  are  commonly  employed  in  book  composition.    It  may 
Sizes  of  type  used.      bc  added  that,  while  much  brevier  and  considerable  long  primer  are  still  used  on  the  daily 

newspaper  press  of  the  United  States,  the  tendency  for  many  years  has  been  toward  the 
smaller  fonts,  and  minion  is  the  style  now  most  generally  used  in  the  large  newspaper  of&ces  for  ordinary  reading 
matter,  advertisements,  and  frequently  other  matter,  being  set  in  nonpareil  or  agate.  The  average  number  of  ems 
set  per  issue  on  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  publications  (57,197)  is  equal  to  twenty-two  octavo  pages  of  brevier  and 
thirty-seven  of  long  primer.  It  should  be  added  that  this  average  is  slightly  higher  than  it  would  have  been  for 
the  weekly  press  alone,  by  reason  of  its  including  the  type  set  in  the  publication  of  the  several  monthly  magazines, 
which  print  a  large  quantity  of  reading  matter. 

The  aggregate  number  of  ems  set  per  issue  by  the  daily  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  (66,140,266),  that 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  type  set  daily  by  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  country,  is  equal  to  25,907  octavo  pages 
in  brevier  type,  or  43,179  pages  in  long  primer  type.  The  aggregate  set  per  issue  by'all  the  other  periodicals  of 
the  country  (490,753,756  ems)  is  equal  to  193,897  pages  of  brevier  type  and  320,754  octavo  pages  of  long  primer  type. 

a  American  Cyclopedia  of  Pnnting. 
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In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  reading  matter  contained  in  one  issue  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  contents  of  a  library  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  volumes. 

To  set  this  amount  of  reading  matter  there  were  in  use  in  the  several  newspaper  establishments  6,689,878 
pounds  of  type  (Table  V)  of  all  varieties.    This  aggregate  does  not  include  the  type  used  in 
the  composition  of  a  considerable  number  of  periodicals  which  did  not  do  their  own  printing,    Ponnds  of  type  used. 
but  let  it  by  contract  to  job-offices. 

The  quantity  of  type  in  use  in  the  newspaper  offices  has  never  before  been  calculated.  When  in  constant  use, 
type  will  last,  under  the  process  of  replenishing  known  as  "  sorting  up",  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it,  but  in  the  average  local  weekly  newspaper  office  a  font  of  type  is  made  to  do  service  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Much  of  the  type  whose  impression  is  seen  in  the  census  newspaper  file  for  1880  is 
as  worn  and  dirty  as  any  that  appeared  in  the  colonial  press  of  the  United  States,  when  the  cost  of  new  supplies  was 
much  greater  than  now,  and  was  still  further  increased  by  the  risks  of  importation.  The  average  daily  newspaper, 
printing  from  2,000  to  5,000  copies  per  issue,  will  exhaust  a  font  of  type  ordinarily  in  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  the 
larger  the  edition  regularly  printed  the  greater  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  sooner  the  replenishing  must  come. 
This  remains  true  until  we  come  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  whose  forms  are  stereotyped.  The  process  of 
stereotyping  saves  the  type  from  the  jam  and  friction  of  the  press,  keeps  it  uniform,  and  permits  a  newspaper  to 
maintain  its  cleanly  and  handsome  appearance  for  many  years  without  restocking,  beyond  the  occasional  "sorting  up". 

ADVEETISEMBNTS  AND  SALES. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  two  sources  of  newspaper  revenue:  subscriptions,  or  sales,  and  advertisements 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  inquiries  in  this  department  was  to  determine  the  true  proportion 
of  the  receipts  'of  newspaper  publishing  from  these  two  sources.    Estimates  have  frequently 
been  made,  which,  however,  have  been  based  upon  the  experience  of  individual  concerns,  and      "^^^  *'^°  ^»"™®^  "^ 
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have  differed  from  the  present  results. 

It  is  believed  that  the  figures  now  supplied  are  accurate.    They  show  that  of  the  total  gross  proceeds  of 
$89,009,074,  56.03  per  cent,  were  from  sales  of  papers.     The  following  figures,  which  are 
compiled  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  IV,  indicate  in  detail  the  comparative  receipts  from    irom^subscriptionrMid 
the  two  sources  for  daily  journals,  for  publications  of  all  other  classes,  and  for  the  aggregate:   '    advertisements. 

DAILIES. 

Receipts  from  advertising  (49.17  per  cent.) $21,487,676 

Receipts  from  subscription  (50.83  per  cent.) 22,214,437 

WEEKLIES  AND  ALL  OTHERS. 

Receipts  from  advertising.  (38.95  per  cent.) 17,648,630 

Receipts  from  subscription  f 61. 05  per  cent.) 27,658,331 

AGGREGATE. 

Receipts  from  advertising  (43.97  per  cent.) 39,136,306 

Receipts  from  subscription  (56.03  per  cent.) 49,872,768 

By  multiplying  the  total  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers  (3,566,395)  by  the  average  subscription 
price  of  all  the  dailies  ($7  27)  we  reach  a  total  of  $25,927,691  65,  which  would  be  the  actual  receipts  of  the  daily 
press  from  sales  if  the  total  editions  printed  were  uniformly  disposed  of  for  cash.  The  difference 
between  this  sum  and  that  arrived  at  by  the  other  method  of  calculation  ($22,214,437),  based  ^^^^  ^"'°'  '"^ 
upon  the  division  of  the  reported  gross  product  between  advertisements  and  sales,  may  be  taken 
as  representing,  first,  the  actual  loss  to  publishers  on  circulation  growing  out  of  the  free  lists,  including  exchanges, 
the  tear  and  waste,  and  the  papers  remaining  unsold ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  middle  men, 
the  news  agents  and  companies  and  newsboys,  for  the  handling  of  the  papers,  the  compensation  of  the  latter  being 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  price  of  the  papers  they  vend.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  total  daily  circulation  is  disposed  of  at  retail  by  the  single  copy  through  street 
and  stand  sales.  While  the  average  cost  to  the  annual  subscriber  to  the  daily  newspaper  was  2J  cents  per  copy, 
the  average  retail  price,  not  indicated  in  the  tables,  was  found  to  be  nearly  4J  cents  for  the  whole  country.  The 
actual  sum  paid  out  annually  for  daily  newspapers  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  more  nearly 
the  larger  than  the  smaller  of  the  totals  given  above.  The  receipts  of  publishers  for  sales  of  papers  and  periodicals 
of  all  other  periods  of  issue  than  daily  were  $27,658,331,  representing  the  income  derived  from  the  yearly  issue  of 
28,213,291  papers  and  periodicals  printed.  The  total  receipts  were  therefore  §49,872,768,  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  that  actually  paid  out  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  census  year  for  their  periodical  reading 
matter.  The  American  public  contributes  nearly  as  large  a  sum  to  the  support  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  in  the  way  of  advertisements  as  for  the  papers  themselves. 
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By  referring  to  Table  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  paid  for  subscriptions  and  for  advertisements  varies 

in  the  several  states,  and  as  between  the  daily  newspapers  and  all  other  classes  of  periodicals]  but  in  the  main  the 

figures  hover  closely  to  the  even  proportions.    It  is  noticeable  that  the  percentage  of  receipts 

Comparative  receipts    from  advcitising  averages  somewhat  higher  for  daily  papers  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern 

sataotf^raT""''^*^  ™*    states,  and  particularly  in  the  territories,  where  the  sparseness  of  population  reduces  the  volume 

of  circulation  in  a  slightly  larger  ratio  than  it  does  the  price  charged  for  advertising. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  averaging  of  advertising  receipts  is  misleading,  because  of  the  great 

disparity  in  the  advertising  patronage  of  different  publications  in  the  same  localities.    Thus,  in  the  making  of  the 

average  for  publications  other  than  daily,  many  periodicals  appear  which  print  no  advertisements 

ingrecr|>t'?misi^aalng°     **  ^^"^    Busincss  of  this  kind  runs  in  certain  channels,  which  accord  with  the  public  judgment 

of  the  value  to  be  received  from  the  expenditure  involved.    The  value  of  an  advertisement  to  an 

advertiser  depends  not  more  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  read  it  than  upon  the  supposed  character, 

occupation,  or  wants  of  those  readers.   It  long  since  became  an  accepted  rule  that  advertising  rates  may  vary  in 

proportion  as  the  circulation  of  the  journal  is  large  or  small,  and  that  journals  which  circulate 

Nature  of  advertising,     chiefly  among  a  particular  class  of  people,  or  among  people  engaged  in  a  particular  line  of 

business,  may  secure  higher  rates  from  that  line  of  advertisers  accordingly. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEWSPAPEE  ADVERTISING. 

There  are  no  statistics  in  previous  censuses  which  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  with  those  now  given  as  to  the 
receipts  of  the  newspaper  press  from  either  of  its  two  sources  of  revenue.  Some  indication  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  may  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  now 
given  with  those  obtained  from  the  income  tax  on  advertisements  in  the  years  1863,  1864, 1865, 
1866,  and  1867.  The  tax  was  imposed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  the  income  derived  by  the 
government  from  this  source  in  the  several  years  was  as  follows : 


The  income-tax  on  ad' 
vertisements. 


1863 $40,628  59 

1864 133,315  11 

1865 327,530  21 


1866 1290,605  31 

1867 288,009  80 


In  1867  the  tax  paid  on  advertisements  was  on  receipts  which  amounted  to  $9,600,323,  as  against  receipts 
aggregating  $39,136,306  in  1880.  By  way  of  indicating  the  growth  in  advertising  patronage  in  the  several  states  the 
following  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  returns  of  the  internal-revenue  office  for  1867  and  the  returns  to  the 
'Tenth  Census: 


states  and  Territories. 


■Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory   

Iowa 

Kansas .- 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


1867. 


$52, 819  33i 


340, 336  00 
80, 717  00 


1,448  00 
164, 170  33i 


35,  017  00 


526,  871  33J 
48,244  00 


22, 716  33i 


199,  990  33i 
458,  061  66t 

45,  454  33i 
229,  964  33i 
839,  990  e^ 
105,  836  665 

37,  228  00 


1880. 


$220,  665 

58,000 

182,  201 

2,  J50,  917 

567,442 

460,  070 

128,  026 

91,  983 

225,928 

66,  659 

468,  511 

19, 190 

3, 179,  954 

1,  057,  688 

2,990 
1, 150,  806 
591,  723 
671,  884 
617,  262 
214,  394 
859,  847 

2,  512,  522 
1,  002, 092 

524, 540 
211,  934 


States  and  Territories. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

ITtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


1867. 


$449, 015  00 


23,  546  00 
46, 187  33i 


3, 318, 415  em 


687,15)  66  J 

28,494  33} 

1, 311, 456  33i 

64  525  00 

100, 767  66f 

175,  657  00 


3, 069  00 

5, 451  00 

77,  754  00 


22, 344  00 
97,  622  00 


9,  600, 323  33} 


1880. 


$1,710,241 

84, 130 
391, 825 
215, 139 
179,  on 
694, 157 

35, 883 

8, 674, 173 

178, 324 

2, 460, 642 

177, 095 

4,218,770 

244, 155 

145,907 

373,450 

570, 089 

81,270 
102,619 
356, 204 

48,840 
169, 280 
754, 920 

32, 950 


39, 136, 306 


The  defective  character  of  the  internal-revenue  returns  is  sufficiently  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  above 
figures;  and  the  comparison,  while  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  made,  does  not  give  accurate  indication  of  the  growth 
of  this  source  of  newspaper  revenue.    The  increase  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  large  to 
excite  attention,  and  it  speaks  for  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  American  business  public  in  the 
utility  of  printers'  ink.    Another  great  aggregate  of  money,  not,  however,  as  large  as  this,  is 


Growth  of  newspaper 
advertising. 
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expended  every  year  iu  the  printing  of  advertising  circulars  and  hand-bills  for  gratuitous  distribution  and  posting. 
Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  estimate  the  actual  number  of  newspaper  advertisements 
published  within  a  given  period,  but  the  inutility  of  such  an  inquiry  has  deterred  from  any  attempt  in  that  direction, 
and  no  accurate  calculation  can  be  based  upon  the  aggregate  of  cost.  The  advertisements  inserted  vary  in  price 
all  the  way  from  five  cents  for  one-line  advertisements  in  country  newspapers  to  enormous 
contracts,  for  a  longer  or  shorter '  period,  at  prices  varying  from  $100  to  many  thousands  of  advertiTk,' °^ '"'"*^*'*'^ 
dollars.  The  New  York  Herald  has  stated  that  the  charge  for  a  column  advertisement  on  its 
fifth  page  for  one  year  is  $109,500,  and  single  advertisers  have  been  known  in  certain  instances  to  make  contracts 
involving  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  advertising  in  a  year.  The  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  advertisements  inserted  in  the'  Sunday  issues  of  five  New  York  papers  on  a  single  day  during  the 
census  year  will  give  an  indication  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  individual  patrons  of  this  department  of  the 
newspapers: 


Papers. 

Number  of  col- 
ui^us  of  adver- 
tisemeots. 

Kumber  of  adver- 
tisements. 

Average    per 
column. 

22 
lOi 

m 

13 
92 

570 
352 
443 
356 
4,229 

26 

33} 

30} 

27 

46 

Sun 

World 

Tribune 

Herald 

5k 


6  Dollars  Rewan 

RASiiojroiiiiiiici-^ , 
.KiAcr.vatlieisthof 
HovcnbEr/Uil  Negro  a»iT> 
BimtdTOUiifaoutrfynT* 
felige,  klGog 's  fKlhTebiit 
nDGh  niikcd  wiih  tDeloutl 
iPh;  rpulil  Boglilli  &  Lonf 
'Ouicli^  vaia  aivay  ati  lock 

Enilihimabrowil  broucbaih  cotM  tear- 
El  Jscter;  oHve  coIflBRd  atlrit  Smebcr* 
taao  a  found  falk  bat'-'leiflarl  on  the  Ed- 
die. Tbd  ttdu  tmiBaad  all.  ica&aari 
blBcbafecntiObBBaiduTWVdeiar  aiill 
lila-ap^d  w^itf^qd  KtwKWiB  tS  bi« 
BiiQer,  ar'aeattbiiD  IB  ujr  jift  b  'iblK 

Ui&iaiUrsaahava.kiaiaglin/     . 

SAttENt  MYDDSIiSBw 

Deumbei  w  1799:  Sfij 

M.B.  Siid.Nagra  baiVl^aaafiaT- 
1/  ar  jaaicOfMil  'lUuppDRd&lHlgife- 
Ing  aoofliibai  puen 

Fig.  1. 


Objectionable  advertia- 
ing  methods. 


The  business  of  newspaper  advertising  has  been  in  a  process  of  evolution  from  th« 
founding  of  the  American  press — a  process  still  in  continuance.  Its  simplest  form  was  that 
which  first  appeared :  the  few  short  advertisements  of  the  colonial  press, 
of  wants,  of  runaway  slaves,  of  ships  to  saU,  and  the  like.  Competition  advlrtteing ''^"^'^^'"'^*'^ 
between  advertisers  was  to  come  with  the  competition  between  newspapers. 
It  had  begun  before  the  revolution  in  the  modest  recital  by  merchants  of  the  character  of 
their  goods.  As  this  advertising  increased  it  gradually  sought  out  unique  methods  of 
attracting  attention,  such  as  rude  illustrations  with  wood-cuts  of  ships,  houses,  horses,  stage- 
coaches, animals,  and  frequent  allegorical  pictures,  such  as  cuts  of  the  Muses.  The  cut  shown 
in  the  illustration  (Fig.  1),  was  A^ery  frequently  seen  in  northern  newspapers  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  With  these  illustrations  came  type  display,  the  use  of  large  and 
uuusual  letters  to  rivet  attention,  and  finally  the' resort  to  every  variety  of  linguistic  ingenuity  in  the  wording  of 
the  announcement  to  be  made.  The  American  press  has  not  yet  outlived  either  of  these  advertising  characteristics, 
which  have  reached  in  the  United  States  a  fecundity  of  form  and  manifestation  undreamed  of  in  the  press  of  other 
countries.  The  free  use  of  stereotype  plates,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  indefinitely  duplicated,  has 
beeu  powerful  to  spread  the  pictorial  advertising  and  to  develop  the  use  of  monstrosities  in  the 
shape  of  enormous  and  suggestive  cuts,  which  defy  the  requirements  of  the  typographic  art  and 
of  jouraalistic  taste.  But  there  are  many  American  journals,  both  daily  and  weekly,  which 
have  long  refused  to  laden  their  columns  with  these  devices  of  the  advertiser  to  get  undue  advantage  over  fellow 
advertisers.  They  have  refused  on  the  two  grounds  that  they  are  in  defiance  of  the  requirements  of  typography 
and  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  other  advertisers.  As  a  rule,  these  same  journals  refuse  any  extravagant  or 
grotesque  display  of  advertisements.  They  are  the  only  class  of  American  newspapers  whiijh  can  be  compared  in 
typographic  character  to  the  average  newspaper,  daily  or  weekly,  published  in  England,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  number  is  not  larger.  They  are  steadily  increasing,  however,  and  this  rule  in  regard  to  advertisements 
already  applies  to  practically  all  the  better  class  of  newspapers  which  have  become  independent  in  their  financial 
condition. 

Arbitrary  circumstances  frequently  determine  the  direction  of  special  advertising.  Thus,  in  New  York  city, 
at  one  time  the  auctioneers,  who  were  appointed  for  partisan  considerations,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  all  their 
advertisements  to  a  particular  paper  of  their  political  faith,  where  the  public  quickly  learned 
to  find  them.  In  the  course  of  time  the  journal  in  question  ceased  to  be  of  that  particular  tira^fi^vertising"^^ 
party,  and  the  auctioneers  ceased  to  be  appointed  by  law;  but  the  same  journal  continued 
nevertheless  to  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  auction  advertisements,  because  to  that  paper  all  those  who 
bought  or  sold  at  auctions  were  looking  for  this  class  of  information.  In  1843  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
was  benefited  by  an  official  order  requiring  all  notices  of  proceedings  iu  bankruptcy  under  the  bankrupt  act  of  1842 
to  be  printed  iu  its  columns,  nominally  on  the  ground  that  it  had  the  largest  circulation,  although  in  reality  there 
were  at  that  tune  at  least  two  New  York  dailies  each  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  double  that  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer.  The  struggle  for  the  oflacial  advertising  is  constant  and  intense  in  many  cities  and  counties,  and  the 
partisan  considerations  which  frequently  determine  its  award  are  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  close  connection 
that  has  always  existed  between  parties  and  the  press  in  this  country,  as  well  as  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  an  imlcpeudeut  and  self-reliant  journalism. 
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At  one  time  the  London  daily  press  was  distinguished  for  its  different  lines  of  advertisements,  of  which  Stuart 
wrote:  "In  1802  and  afterward  particular  newspapers  were  known  to  possess  particular  classes  of  advertisements: 
the  Morning  Post,  horses  and  carriages;  the  Publio  Ledger,  shipping  and  sales  of  wholesale  foreign  merchandise; 
the  Morning  Herald  and  Times,  auctioneers;  the  Morning  Chronicle,  books."  (a)  There  is  in  London  to-day  a  paper 
of  immense  dimensions,  and  believed  to  be  unique,  which  is  wholly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
cheap  advertisements  about  individual  wants,  sale  and  barter,  etc.,  and  this  paper,  with  a  trifling  circulation, 
secures  the  greater  part  of  that  class  of  cheap  advertising  in  London,  chiefly  because  it  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  natural  place  to  look  for  it. 

THE  COST  OP  ADVEETISI-NG.      * 

The 'cost  of  advertising  varies  with  all  these  varying  conditions.    In  the  colonial  press  it  was  rarely  that  a 

newspaper  made  any  publication  of  advertising  rates,  it  being  customary  to  announce,  instead,  that  advertisements 

would  be  "taken  m"  at  "reasonable  rates"  or  a  "moderate price".    The  inference  is  fair  that 

CostofadTertisiBg.       the  early  printers  were  glad  to  get  what  they  could  for  this  kind  of  business,  and  it  is  certain 

that  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  standard  of  advertising  rates  was  ever  arrived  at  among  them. 

Some  illustration's  may  be  given:  The  Virginia  Gazette  announced  that  "advertisements  of  moderate  length  would 

be  inserted  for  3  shillings  the  first  week  and  2  shillings  each  week  after".    The  Maryland  Gazette  promised  to 

publish  "advertisements  of  moderate  length  for  5  shillings  the  first  week  and  1  shilling  each  time  after,  and  long 

ones  in  proportion".    The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  as  late  as  1777,  inserted  "advertisements  of  moderate  length  for 

7  shillings  6  pence  for  the  first  week,  2  shillings  6  pence  for  every  continuance,  and  long  ones  in  proportion". 

Only  in  Philadelphia  before  the  revolution  was  advertising  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to 

Colonial    advertising    publishers.    lu  both  Bradford's  and  Pranklin's  papers  it  became  such.    It  was  a  long  struggle 

^^^^'  in  later  years  to  bring  it  to  a  point  of  large  remuneration.    Space  for  advertisements  in  the 

"blanket  sheets"  of  the  earlier  daily  journalism  of  New  York  city  was  not  only  sold  at  very  low  rates,  but  was 

often  given  away.    Thirty-two  to  forty  dollars  per  year,  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  thrown  in,  would  secure  for  the 

advertiser  as  much  space  as  he  demanded,  (6)  and  advertisements  would  Often  appear  many  days  after  they  were. 

out  of  date.    As  the  volume  of  advertisements  increased  prices  increased  with  them,  and  the  existing  system 

of  classification  in  publication  gradually  grew  up. 

The  business  of  newspaper  advertising  has  grown  to  be  so  enormous  that  its  negotiation  has  become  a  separate 

and  profitable  business.    There  are  more  than  fifty  firms  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  advertising-agency 

business,  and  these  agencies  secure  a  basis  of  discount  from  the  regular  rates  of  many  newspapers 

Advertising  agencies,      all  ovcr  the  country.    With  this  advantage  they  are  able  to  negotiate  the  business  of  large 

and  systematic  advertisers  to  the  profit  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  themselves,  and  frequently 

carry  out  contracts  involving  an  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  in  printers'  ink.    I  have  elsewhere  described  the 

manner  and  extent  to  which  the  business  of  co-operative  newspaper  printing  is  connected  with  this  system  of 

extended  advertising,  (c) 

The  value  of  an  advertisement  to  the  party  interested  depends  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  persons- 

whose  eyes  it  is  likely  to  reach  through  the  chosen  medium,  and  rates  of  charges  are  determined  in  accordance  with 

the  reputed  circulation  of  the  several  journals.    A  certain  class  of  trade  journals  may  charge 

Considerations  govern-    au  iucreascd  rate,  uot  proportionate  to  their  actual  circulation,  because  they  reach  a  particular 

^vertirfng"^  newspaper    ^^^^^  ^^  readers,  interested  in  the  trade  to  which  the  journal  is  devoted.     Bates  are  also 

adjusted  so  that  the  advertiser  for  a  long  period  of  time  gets  the  benefit  of  a  regular  discount 

on  each  separate  insertion.    Different  prices  are  charged  for  insertion  in  different  portions  of  the  paper,  the  rate 

varying  according  to  the  conspicuousness  of  the  position  assigned.    The  willingness  of  advertisers  to  accept  ail 

the  advantages  which  may  accrue  in  this  manner  has  led  to  a  very  general  habit  among  journals  of  a  certain 

class  of  selling  any  portion  of  the  paper,  including  the  regular  news  columns,  and  not  infrequently  the  editorial 

a  Hunt's  Fourth  Estate,  vol.  ii,  p.  118. 

J  Hudson's  History  ofJournaUsm,  p.  408. 

c  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  these  advertising  agencies  that  the  publication  of  newspaper  directories  began  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  known  publication  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  was  Tlw  Newspaper  Record,,  containing  a  complete  list  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States,  Canadas,  and  Great  Britain,  by  Lay  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  1856.  In  1846  C.  Mitchell  be^an  in  London 
the  publication  of  his  Netcspaper  Directory  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  continued  annually  ever  since.  In  1869  George  P.  Eowell  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  began  the  publication  of  the  American  Newspaper  Directory,  the  first  regular  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  since  continued  it  annually.  S.  M.  Pettengill  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  published  several  annual  editions  of  a  Newspaper 
Directory  and  Advertisers'  Hand-Book.  H.  P.  Hubbard,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  began  in  1879  the  publication  of  Hubbard's  Bight-Hand 
Beeord  and  Ready  Reference,  being  a  directory  of  United  States  and  Canadian  newspapers,  with  their  circulation,  the  population  of  the 
towns  in  which  published,  etc.  In  1881  Mr.  Hubbard  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  his  directory,  including  in  it  carefully  collected 
statistics  of  all  the  newspapers  published  in  the  world.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  began  in  1880  The  American  Newspaper  Annual, 
and  C.  A.  Cook  &  Co.,  Chicago,  The  United  States  Newspaper  Directory.  There  are  a  number  jif  minor  publications  of  like  character  in  the 
United  States.  The  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office  in  charge  of  the  statistics  of  the  press  is  under  obligation  for  much  information 
and  many  courtesies  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Hubbard,  of  New  Haven,  and  George  P.  Eowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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indorsement,  for  a  price.  This  habit  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  distinct  evils  which  detract  from  the  otherwise 
high  character  of  the  American  newspapers,  and  it  is  not  tolerated  in  the  ofilces  of  prosperous  and  wealthy 
journals,  which  occupy  a  position  that  enables  them  to  dictate  terms  to  their  patrons,  or  in  the  oflces  of  many 
smaller  establishments,  whose  proprietors  prefer  the  slightly  smaller  gain  to  the  imputation  of  willingness  to  sell 
their  columns  and  their  opinions  for  money. 

THE  PEICES  OF  NEWSPAPEES. 

The  prices  at  which  newspapers  are  published  in  the  United  States  vary  in  accordance  with  certain 
conditions  which  are  coming  to  be  well  defined,  there  having  been  marked  variations  since  they  first  became  a 
common  institution.  When  they  reached  the  point  where  they  could  be  considered  profitable 
establishments  they  were,  as  a  rule,  sold  for  6  cents  per  copy,  or  $10  per  year.  This  was  the  JariaWeprices  of  news- 
case  with  the  old  blanket  sheets  that  preceded  the  newspapers  of  the  present  sizes  and  shapes 
in  the  metropolis,  such  as  the  Morning  Courier,  afterward  the  well-known  Courier  and  Enquirer  (which  passed 
into  the  World  by  absorption  in  1861 ),  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  still  in  existence.  Both  of  thdifee  papers  were 
estabUshed  in  1827,  and  after  a  while  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
metropolis,  their  circulation,  which  was  regarded  as  large  for  that  time,  varying  between  4,000  aj^e^jg  *"^''*"°^ '''*°'"^' 
and  5,000  daily.  They  were  folio  sheets,  24  by  35  inches  at  first,  and  afterward  35  by  59  inches. 
In  1850  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  published  a  sheet  which  contained  1,881  square  inches,  and  in  1853  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  reached  a  size  of  2,057  square  inches.  Both  journals  boasted  that  they  published  the  largest  papers 
then  printed  in  the  world,  and  a  calculation  has  been  made  which  shows  that  either  one  of  them  at  that  time 
printed  ■  nearly  half  as  much  more  reading  and  advertising  matter,  measured  by  ems,  as  the  London  Times.  The 
daily  composition  on  one  of  these  "blanket"  sheets,  as  they  were  appropriately  called,  often  exceeded  700,000  ems — 
a  large  composition  for  one  of  the  most  enterprising  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  These  journals  were  known 
as  the  "  six-penny"  papers,  and  the  evening  papers  printed  in  New  York  at  the  time  were  sold  at  the  same  price. 
There  is  no  question  that,  in  consideration  of  ;the  amount  of  reading  matter  they  contained,  they  were  cheap  papers 
for  the  money;  but  they  were  not  cheap  in  the  other  sense,  and  their  contents  were  not  of  a  kind  to  attract  the 
general  public  to  their  reading.  Being  largely  given  over  to  advertisements,  mainly  contracted  for  by  the  year, 
the  reading  matter  was  adapted  to  the  mercantile  taste  of  the  metropolis,  as  their  circulations  were  confined  very 
closely  to  the  counting-rooms,  and  the  great  average  public  did  not  read  them, 

THE  PENNY  PEESS. 

It  was  the  realization  of  this  fact,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  print  a  paper  which  should  be  cheap 
enough  to  find  purchasers  among  the  laboring  classes  and  contain  reading  matter  enough  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  buy,  without  at  the  same  time  costing  more  than  its  income,  which  led  to  the  conception 
of  the  penny  newspaper.    The  first  of  these  in  New  York  was  the  Morning  Post,  which  was         The  penny  press. 
established  January  1,  1833,  by  Horatio  David  Shepard,  with  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V. 
Story  as  partners,  printers,  and  publishers.    The  penny  newspaper  had  been  previously  undertaken  in  England,, 
where  the  Orange  Postman,  which  sold  for  one  cent,  was  founded  as  early  as  1706.     At  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment  in  New  York  city  the  penny  newspaper  was  beginning  to  make  decided  headway 
against  the  larger  and  expensive  London  dailies.    The  London  Illustrated  Penny  Magazine,  which      EngMst  penny  papers 
had  been  started  in  1830,  was  meeting  with  a  phenomenal  success,  although  it  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  and  it  was  even  imported  and  sold  in  large  quantities  in  New  York  city.    'One  or  two 
spasmodic  efforts  to  start  penny  dailies  had  also  been  made  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Morning  Post  in  New  York,  but  both  efforts  speedily  failed,  (a)      Such,  indeed,  was  the  fate  which 
overtook  the  Morning  Post,  whose  projectors  and  partners  combined  could  only  gather  together 
capital  enough  to  keep  it  afloat  for  about  a  month.    In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Sun  was    ^  Jawij^^^  ^"'^^  '^"" 
established  by  Benjamin  H.  Day,  (b)  a  practical  printer,  who  promised  in  his  prospectus  to 

a  As  late  as  1845,  when  the  Traveller,  a  two-cent  daily,  first  appeared,  all  the  Boston  dailies  were  six-cent  papers,  and  none  were  sold 
by  newsboys  on  the  streets. 

!>  At  a  banquet  in  New  York,  in  1851,  Mr.  Day  said,  in  response  to  a  toast : 

"It  is  true  I  originated  the  Sun,  the  first  penny  newspaper  in  America,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  the  first  in  the  world;  but  I 
have  always  considered  the  circumstance  as  more  the  result  of  accident  than  of  any  superior  sagacity  of  mine.  It  was  in  1832  that  I  projected 
the  enterprise,  during  the  first  cholera,  when  my  business  as  a  job  printer  scarcely  afibrded  a  living.  I  must  say  I  had  very  little  faith  in 
its  success  at  that  time,  and  from  various  causes  it  was  put  oif.  In  August,  1833,  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  venture  the  experiment, 
and  I  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Sun  September  3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  wonderftil  success  of  the  paper.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  difBoulty  of  striking  off  the  large  edition  on  a  double-cylinder  press  in  the  time  usually  allowed  to  daily  newspapers  was 
very  great.  In  1835  I  introduced  steam-power,  now  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  almost  every  newspaper  office.  At  that  time  all  the 
Napier  presses  in  tSie  city  were  turned  by  crank-men,  and  as  the  Sun  was  the  only  daily  newspaper  of  large  circulation,  so  it  seemed  to  be 
the  only  establishment  where  steam  was  really'jndispensable.  But  even  this  great  aid  to  the  speed  of  the  Napier  machines  did  not  keep 
up  with  the  inereasing  circulation  of  the  Sun.  Constant  and  vexatious  complaints  of  the  late  delivery  could  not  be  avoided  up  to  the  time 
that  I  left  the  establishment  and  until  the  invention  of  the  press  which  permitted  the  locking  of  the  type  upon  the  cylinder." 
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publish  all  the  news  of  the  day  at  the  price  of  one  penny  per  copy,  or  $3  a  year,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  The 
first  number  was  a  folio  of  twelve  columns,  with  about  10  inches  to  the  column,  its  contents  being  largely 
confined  to  brief  accounts  of  local  happenings.  It  was  not  at  the  beginning  edited  with  special  ability,  tact,  or 
expenditure,  and  its  success,  which  dated  from  the  first  issue,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  discovered  a  positive  want  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  it  did  much  to  meet.    The  success  of  the  Sun  led  to 

the  founding  of  numerous  other  penny  papers,  so  that  in  1835  the  dailies  of  that  city  consisted  of 

New  Tort  daily  presa    gevcu  six-penny  moming  papers,  four  six-penny  evening  papers,  and  five  penny  papers — fifteen 

SemM  establish^.   ""^      in  all.  (a)    The  Herald  was  established  on  May  6  in 'that  year  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  (ft) 

and  thereafter  the  Sun  and  Herald  ran  a.race  for  the  support  of  the  masses.  The  Sun  continued 
to  be  published  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  copy  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  sudden  increase  in  prices 
compelled  the  proprietors  to  increase  the  price  to  two  cents  a  copy,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of  penny  newspapers  started  in  New  York,  one  of  which,  the  JDaily 

Ifews,  now  boasts  of  an  enormous  circulation,  but  the  most  of  them  have  died.    Beside  the  Herald,  the  Tribune, 

•         Times,  and  World  began  at  one  cent,  but  as  these  expanded  in  circulation  and  increased  in 

mmt^'o^niar"'"''™^^'^    resources  they  advanced  their  price  to  accord  with  their  advancing  value.    Penny  papers  have 

been  and  are  published  in  other  large  American  cities ;  (c)  but  the  tendency  of  the  public,  for  an 
obvious  reason,  has  been  somewhat  away  from  so  cheap  a  journal,  (d)  The  penny  papers  continue  to  be  inferior  to 
their  higher-priced  competitors  in  a  degree  which  is  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  price.  They  are  small 
and  poorly  printed,  and  their  news  is  meager;  and  such  must,  of  necessity,  continue  to  be  the  case,  except  where 
the  circulation  can  be  run  up  to  a  figure  which  none  of  them  have  yet  been  able  to  reacli  in  this  country. 

The  two,  three,  and  four  cent  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  added  revenue  from  sales,  are  able  to  publish 
journals  which  are  not  only  typographically  excellent,  but  contain  a  wide  range  of  well-digested  reading  matter, 

and  thus  become  marvels  of  cheapness,  offering  so  much  more  for  the  money  that  the  public 
daufet   ^^^^^'^    Voiced    generally  comes  to  look  upon  the  difference  in  price  as  of  less  importance.    Four  cents  is  now  the 

ruhng  price  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  rare 
in  any  eastern  city  that  more  than  five  cents  per  single  copy  is  charged.  Frequently  in  cities  where  one  or  more 
five-cent  papers  are  published  there  may  be  found  a  three-cent  paper  existing  in  prosperity  by  their  side.  The 
annual  subscription  price  of  these  papers  varies  from  $6  to  $10,  and  the  average  annual  price  of  daily  papers  in  the 
country  has  been  found  by  this  inquiry  to  be  $7  27.  (e) 

The  penny  press  had  its  origin  in  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  practical  printers,  who  were  generally  men 
without  capital  and  without  political  connection.  Their  career  has,  as  a  rule,  been  a  short  one ;  for  even  in  the  earUer 
days  of  journalism  it  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  when  a  metropolitan  daily,  started  without  capital,  was  able 

a  Tlie  names  of  the  New  York  dailies  at  tMs  time  were  as  follows : 

Six-penny  morniDg  papers:  New  York  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  Mercantile  Advej-tiaer  and  New  York  Advocate,  New  York  Daily 
Advertiser,  Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Enquirer,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  Times,  Business  Reporter  and  Merchants'  and 
Mechanics'  Advertiser.  Six-penny  evening  papers :  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Evening  Post,  New  York  American,  Evening  Star.  Penny 
papers:  Sun,  Transcript,  Man,  Jeffersonian. 

6  The  first  issne  of  the  Morning  Herald,  "James  Gordon  Bennett  &  Co.,"  publishers,  appeared  in  New  York  May  6,  1835,  price  one 
cent.  It  was  a  four-page  paper,  30  by  24,  and  therefore  not  much  larger  than  the  ante-revolutionary  papers.  It  contained  four  columns  to 
the  page,  closely  set  in  minion,  and  four  of  its  sixteen  columns  were  given  over  to  advertisements,  which  the  publishers  announced  their 
purpose  of  printing  at  the  rate  of  |30  a  year  per  square  of  16  lines,  or  50  cents  for  one  insertion  per  square.  lu  the  modest  editorial 
salutatory  the  editor  declared  his  intention  to  print  an  independent  newspaper  for  the  masses  with  a  prophetic  quotation  from  Ophelia  : 
"  We  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be."  He  added  that  "  there  are  in  this  city  at  least  150,000  persons  who  glance  over 
one  or  more  newspapers  every  day.  Only  42,000  daily  sheets  are  issued  to  supply  them.  "We  have  plenty  of  room,  therefore,  without 
jostling  neighbors,  rivals,  or  friends,  to  pick  up  at  least  30,000  or  40,000  for  the  Herald,  and  leave  something  for  others  who  come  after  us. 
By  furnishing  a  daily  paper  for  the  low  price  of  $3  per  year,  which  may  be  taken  for  any  shorter  period  at  the  same  rate,  and  making  it 
at  the  same  time  equal  to  any  of  the  high-priced  papers  for  intelligence,  good  taste,  sagacity,  and  industry,  we  expect  to  reach  this  end". 

In  a  notice  of  a  directory jnst  published  the  first  Herald  alludes  to  the  fact  that  in  New  York  "we  have  35  daily  papers,  16 
of  which  in  the  city  issue  17,000  large  sheets  daily  and  25,000  small,  the  best  large  morning  daily  being  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  the 
best  small  one  the  Herald,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  old  wine  of  the  Star  "  This  first  diminutive  and  unpretentious  Herald  contained, 
besides  this  directory  notice,  a  column  of  European  news  from  the  steamer  St.  Andrew,  from  Cork,  which  arrived  on  the  evening  previous, 
and  "brought  dates  to  the  8th  of  April",  nearly  a  month  previous  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  There  were  two  or  more  columns  of  city 
intelligence,  and  the  first  and  last  pages  were  embellished  with  sketches,  a  poem  or  two,  and  other  miscellaneous  reading  matter.  The 
contrast  between  it  and  the  earlier  dailies  was  marked  eaough,  but  nothing  like  the  comparison  with  a  Herald  of  to-day. 

c  The  first  penny  newspaper  issued  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Daily  Transcript,  commenced  in  1835  by  W.  L.  Drane  &  Co. Colton. 

d  A  conspicuous  exception  to  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  success  which  has  attended  the  journalistic  enterprises  of  the  Scripps 
Publishing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  company  now  publishes  five  penny  newspapers,  one  in  Detroit,  established  in  1873;  one 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  established  in  1868 ;  and  one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  were  established  in  the  census  year.  By  duplicating  a  large  share  of  the  special  news  supply  of  each  to  the  other  papers  the 
publishers  are  able  to  largely  reduce  expenses.     Several  of  the  penny  papers  of  the  Scripps  Company  have  attained  large  circulations. 

e  The  prevailing  price  for  a  single  copy  of  a  daily  p^-per  in  the  territories  and  also  in  the  Pacific  states  is  10  cents.  The  Eureka 
(Nevada)  Daily  Leader  sells  for  25  cents  a  copy;  the  Bodie  (California)  Daily  Free  Press  for  12^  cents  a  copy.  The  weekly  edition  of  the 
Bodie  Daily  Standard-News  costs  25  cents  a  copy.  The  Daily  Gotirrier  de  San  Francisco  (French)  has  a  subscription  price  of  |24  a  year;  the 
weekly  edition,  $10;  the  semi-monthly  edition,  $6.  The  weekly  edition  is  sold  at  50  cents  a  copy.  The  subscriptioif  price  of  the  Helena 
(Montana)  Daily  Independent  is  |24  a  year. 
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to  create  for  itself  a  foothold.    When  they  succeeded,  success  brought  with  it  the  ambition  to  enlarge  the  scope  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  paper,  and  an  increase  in  the  price  was  the  natural  consequence.    The 
tendency  in  American  daily  journalism  is  not  toward  the  penny  press,  for  the  self-evident  reason      ^"^^^^^  tendencies  as 
that  all  journals  are  so  cheap  that  the  poorer  one,  at  a  less  price  than  the  one  very  much  better, 
oannot  expect  the  patronage  accorded  them  at  the  time  when  they  entered  a  field  occupied  exclusively  by  high- 
priced  journals,  which  were  also  ill  adapted  to  popular  reading. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PENNY  PEESS. 

But  the  American  penny  press  has  served  other  good  purposes  beside  bringing  down  the  average  cost  of  the 
Dcwspaper;  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  generally  founded  them,  and  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances,,  that  these  papers  were  not  identified  with  political  organizations. 
Growing  in  strength,  they  maintained  and  fortified  their  independence.  Up  to  the  time  of  ti'«  aerrice  of  the 
their  appearance  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States  had  been  entirely  a  partisan  press,  all  of  ?^^  ''"'"  *"  ■'''"™*^" 
the  successful  journals  being  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  existing 
parties,  as  they  had  been  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The  penny  newspaper  subordinated 
politics  from  the  start,  because,  in  the  first  place,  its  founders  were  not  politicians  and  had  no  political  connections, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  expected  to  find  their  readers  among  the  poorer  classes  of  all  political  parties — the 
men  and  women  who  wanted  to  know  what  the  news  of  the  day  was,  and  wanted  to  get  it  in  as  cheap  a  form  as 
possible.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  as  asserted  by  Frederick  Hudson  in  his  History  of  American  Journalism,  that 
when  these  new  and  dangerous  engines  of  public  opinion  first  made  their  ai^pearance  and  began  to  be  hawked 
through  all  the  streets  and  by-ways  of  the  great  cities  they  met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  the  professional 
politicians,  who  saw  in  them  the  leverage  by  which  in  time  their  firm  grip  upon  the  press  of  the  country  was  to 
be  unloosed.  There  was  an  interval  of  ten  years,  during  which  time,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  superior  circulation, 
the  penny  press  exerted  the  most  powerful  newspaper  influence  that  was  felt  'in  the  United  States,  and  during 
this  interval  its  beneficial  influence  was  the  most  apparent.  It  taught  the  higher-priced  papers  that  political 
connection  was  properly  subordinated  to  the  other  and  higher  function  of  the  public  journal— 
the  function  of  gathering  and  presenting  the  news  as  it  is,  without  reference  to  its  political  or  i3^''^th6ljm*ted  stltes^ 
other  effect  upon  friend  or  foe.  The  emancipation  of  the  American  press  from  the  thralldom  to 
party,  under  which  it  struggled  for  so  many  years — years  in  which  its  growth  and  usefulness  seemed  to  stagnate — 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  to  the  degree  th^  is  desirable,  but  it  has  been  fairly  inaugurated,  and  even  the 
avowedly  partisan  journals  of  the  day  which  exert  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  public  mind  now  regulate 
their  loyalty  to  party  by  subordinating  it  to  this  higher  function.  For  this  great  advance  we  are  more  indebted  to 
the  penny  press  than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  advent  of  the  penny  press  concluded  the  transition  period  in  American  journalism,  and  had  three  effects  that 
are  easily  traceable :  It  increased  the  circulation,  decreased  the  price  of  daily  newspapers,  and  changed  the  character 
of  the  reading  matter  published.    The  most  important  of  these  effects  was  the  cheapening  of 
newspapers.    The  maximum  price  per  copy  of  the  daily  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  is  now  five      ^^^^^'^''^o^p^""!" 
cents,  a  figure  which  was  settled  upon  during  the  civil  war,  when  the  cost  of  paper  and  the 
wages  of  labor  went  up  enormously,  followed  by  a  universal  increase  in  the  subscription  price  of  daily  newspapers. 
With  the  exception  thus  occasioned  the  price  of  the  larger  dailies  has  been  tending  slightly  downward,  under  the 
influence  of  the  penny  press,  notwithstanding  the  fa  ct  that  the  character  and  cost  of  these  journals 
have  been  constantly  improving  and  increasing.    Papers  like  the  metropolitan  dailies  of  to-day    lu^gTaify^apera.'"''' 
might  undoubtedly  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  less  money  than  is  now  received  for 
them,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be,  because  of  this  constant  irresistible  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
producing  them.    Every  year  the  ramifications  of  the  news  agencies  become  more  extended,  and  the  sums  expended 
for  editorial  and  reportorial  service  grow  more  generous.    No  metropolitan  journal  can  long  hold  its  own  which 
permits  its  rivals  to  constantly  and  perceptibly  excel  it  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  collection  and  presen  tation 
of  news.    The  single  item  of  telegraphic  bills,  which  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of  publishing  a  newspaper  since 
the  days  of  the  blanket  sheets  and  the  founding  of  the  first  penny  papers,  has  made  a  difference  of  quite  one-sixth 
in  the  cost  of  publication  of  a  representative  paper,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  and  notably  ^ince  the  war,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  mechanical  production,  (a) 

a  The  penny  pre88  in  England  has  developed  io  a  degree  and  in  directions  unknown  in  the  United  States.  Leaving  newspapers 
out  of  the  question,  the  weekly  and  monthly  publications  issued  for  a  penny  in  London  present  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  age, 
a  great  number  of  them  attaining  circulations  almost  fabulous.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  between  five  and  six  millions  of  this 
class  of  publications  are  circulated  in  London  alone  every  week.  Many  of  these  journals  are  of  a  semi-religious  character,  like  the 
Chriatian  World,  published  twice  a  week,  with  a  very  large  circulation,  and  consequently  in  great  favor  with  advertisers;  The  Christian, 
The  Christian  Age,  Chiistmn  Glohe,  and  Christian  Union.  Francis  Hitchman  states  {MacMillan's  Magazine,  March,  1881)  that  eight  of  these 
semi-religious  penny  periodicals  published  in  London  enjoy  between  them  an  average  circulation  of  between  a  million  and  a  quarter  and  a 
million  and  a  half  copies  a  week.  One  of  the  evidences  of  their  great  circulation  is  the  large  number  of  costly  advertisements  they 
contain.  Of  the  purely  secular  penny  press  of  London,  the  most  successful  specimens  are  The  Family  Herald,  founded  in  1844 ;  The 
iondon  Joumo?, founded  in  1846 ;  T/i(<  ZontJoii  Tieader, founded  in  1HG4,  and  i<oi('  Bells;  all\of  which  closely  resemble  Kobert  Bonner's  New 
York  Ledger  in  contents  and  character,  and  are  remarkably  successful.  Literature  for  boys  is  an  important  and  not  commendable  feature 
of  the  London  penny  press,  fifteen  iiapers  of  this  class  being  published  in  London  every  week,  with  a  total  circulation  of  a  million  and 
ft  half  copies. 
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THE  TENDENCY  TO  INOEEASED  EXPENSE  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPEES. 

On  this  point  of  the  comparative  cost  of  printing  and  publisfiing  a  newspaper  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
expectations  some  valuable  data  are  given  in  an  address  delivered  by  Whitelaw  Eeid,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
ial879.  Mr.  Eeid  directs  attention,  first,  to  the  greater  cheapness  with  which  printing  paper 
Whitelaw  Eeid  on  the  [g  suppHcd,  to  the  rcduced  telegraphic  rates,  to  the  more  perfect  machinery,  dispensing 
rMrg«n!w3paper;  with  the  services  of  many  men,  and  to  the  larger  profits  from  increased  circulation  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  value  and  cost  of  advertising,  as  causes  which  naturally  tend, 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  strong  competition,  to  force  down  the  price  of  newspapers  to  a  point  still  cheaper 
than  at  present,  the  present  price  not  being  so  cheap,  on  the  average,  as  that  which  prevailed  before  the  war, 
when  paper  cost  more  than  now  and  machinery  was  far  less  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  considered, 
first  of  all,  the  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  matter  of  all  kinds  daily  expected  and 
furnished,  which  drives  journals  into  the  constant  publication  of  supplements,  extras,  double  sheets,  quadruple 
sheets,  and  for  the  sum  of  three  or  four  pennies  supplies  the  reader  with  an  amount  of  reading  matter  equivalent  to 
the  contents  of  a  thick  "book,  costing  one  dollar  or  more,  and  collected  and  printed  at  a  cost  tenfold  what  the  book's 
contents  cost.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  profits  of  newspapers  do  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  which  devote  large  portions  of  their  space  to 
advertisements,  which  bring  so  much  profit,  and  no  more,  whether  the  number  of  copies  printed  on  a  certain 
day  is  10,000  more  or  10,000  less  than  on  a  certain  other  day.  In  the  third  place,  and  it  is  the  real  consideration 
in  the  case,  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost  of  preparing  the  contents  of  a  great  newspaper  of  this  day  renders  a 
reduction  in  the  price  at  which  they  are  furnished  to  subscribers  out  of  the  question.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact,  Mr.  Eeid  supplies  in  juxtaposition  the  comparative  cost  of  publishing  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1859  and 
in  1879.  In  1859  the  total  outlay  for  news,  editing,  type-setting,  printing,  and  publishing, 
^c^omparative  cost  of  including  the  accouuts  of  the  editorial  department,  composing-room,  press-room,  publishers'^ 
til^i^issTanrisTa''''''"  department,  correspondence,  and  telegraph,  was  $130,198.  In  1879  the  outlay  of  the  year  in  the 
same  departments  was  $377,510,  or  nearly  three  times  greater.  Comparing  the  years  1859  and 
1874,  Mr.  Eeid  indicated  the  division  of  this  increase  between  the  several  departments  of  the  paper  as  follows: 
Telegraphic  expenses  of  1859,  $11,679;  of  1874,  $51,728  88;  composing-room  bills  of  1859,  $42,256;  of  1874, 
$125,883  28.  The  total  expenses  of  the  editorial  department  in  1859  were  $43,125,  including  correspondence;  in 
1874  these  same  expenses  had  increased  to  $188,829  45.  In  reply  to  an  anticipated  criticism  that  this  exhibit  is 
deceptive,  because  receipts  have  increased  proportionately  with  expenses,  Mr.  Eeid  continues  : 

To  this  criticism  the  balance-sheet  affords  the  answer.  On  a  business  of  half  a  million  in  1859,  as  a  two-cent  paper,  the  Tridune 
made  a  net  profit  of  $86,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1879  we  found  that  on  a  business  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  miUion,  as  a  four-cent 
paper,  it  had  made  $85,588.  The  fluctuations  in  the  interval  had  been  at  least  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  it 
was  not  wise  to  hunt  for  any  more  risks  than  we  already  had.  In  times  of  great  excitement,  presidential  years  and  the  like,  the  volume 
of  business  of  course  runs  up.  I  have  myself  been  able  to  report  a  net  profit  of  $155,000  on  a  business  of  $974,000,  and  on  the  smaller 
business  of  $941,000  a  profit  of  $171,049;  and  I  have  also  had  to  report  on  a  business  of  $925,465  a  net  loss  of  $96,690.  Or,  to  rid  the 
statement  of  figures,  we  have  made  $85,000  as  a  two-cent  paper;  have  spent  a  half  more,  and  made  only  the  same  sum  as  a  four-cent  paper. 
In  the  interval  we  have  sometimes  spent  twice  as  much  to  make  only  twice  as  much,  while  at  other  times  on  a  like  expenditure  we  lost  as 
much. 

The  New  York  Sun  in  1876  published  a  detailed  statement  of  the  current  expenses  of  its  publication,  which 
confirms  and  illustrates  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Eeid.  The  number  of  persons  then  employed  in  that  oflce 
as  249.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  for  the  week  ending  March  11, 1876,  were  $15,817  17, 
thomwYoA^te"''™^  ^^^  items  of  which  were  as  follows:  Editorial  expenses,  including  salaries,  telegrams,  etc., 
$3,826  83;  publication  salaries,  $429  51;  mail-room,  $197 ;  composition,  $1,486  91;  stereotyping, 
$296;  press-room  salaries,  $940  47;  press-room  expenses  and  supplies,  $100;  ink,  $138  72;  paper,  $7,074  55;  coal 
and  gas,  $176  50;  steam-power,  $70;  postage,  $330  68;  general  expenses,  $750.  Dividing  this  amount  by  seven,  it 
gives  a  daily  average  of  $2,259  59  as  the  outlay  incurred  for  the  direct  benefit  of  every  person  purchasing  the  j^aper, 
who  secures  the  results  of  it  all  for  two  cents. 

PEICES  AND  CHAEACTEEISTIGS  OF  WEEKLY  PAPEES. 

The  price  at  which  weekly  papers  are  furnished  in  the  United  States  has  varied  very  little  since  the  days  of  the 

colonial  press.    The  early  rates  established  were  low  enough  to  prevent  their  proprietors  from  growing  rich,  and 

they  have  been  kept  low  enough  since  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.    The  standard  price  for 

Low^pnces  of  weekly    ^^  average  Weekly  newspaper  may  be  said  to  be  $2,  although  the  average  for  this  class  of 

journals  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  lower,  (a)    The  country  weeklies  suffer  severely  from  the 

competition  of  the  weekly  editions  of  the  daily  papers.    The  latter,  made  up  from  the  type  which  is  set  from  day 

a  There  is  no  such  uniformity  in  the  price  of  the  weekly  provincial  press  of  England  as  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Like  the 
English  dailies,  they  are  generally  sold  at  a  certain  price  per  copy,  instead  of  at  an  annual  subscription  price,  this  price  varying  from  Ad. 
(and  at  rare  intervals  5d.)  to  'iid.,  3d.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  with  an  occasional  half-penny  sheet.  Taking  2d.  as  a  fair  average  price,  their  annual 
cost  would  be  $2  08  per  annum,  or  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  United  States  ($1  75).  Of  late  years  the  steady  tendency  of  the 
weekly  English  press  has  been  toward  a  lower  price  per  copy. 
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to  day  for  the  daily  edition  and  selected  and  condensed  throughout  the  week,  involve  an  additional  expense  upon  the 
publishers  of  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  used  and  the  press-work  and  ink.     They  are  therefore 
able  to  furnish  them  at  a  comparatively  greater  profit  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  by 
the  country  newspaper  proprietor,  who  must  set  and  pay  for  all  the  matter  he  prints  in  his    ,  '^^^^y   ed"'o°s    of 

,,,.j.  miti-,/.  d-iUy  newspapers. 

one  weekly  edition.    The  pubhsher  of  the  weekly  edition  of  the  daily  paper  can  also  furnish  his 

readers  with  a  much  larger  and  more  varied  supply  of  reading  matter  at  a  figure  that  enables  him  to  make  money, 

while  his  rural  competitor,  if  he  furnished  the  same  amount,  would  find  it  necessary  to  speedily  suspend.    These 

weekly  editions  of  the  daily  papers  are  frequently  supplied  at  the  rate  of  $1  50  per  annum,  and  in  some  cases 

as  low  as  $1  a  year,  and  they  naturally  attain  to  large  and  widely  diffused  circulations.    There  are  several  of 

these  editions  which  circulate  thousands  of  copies  in  excess  of  the  daily  editions  and  penetrate  into  nearly  all  the 

states  of  the  Union.    These  papers  can  be  sold  at  a  price  but  little  in  excess  of  the  actual 

<;08t  of  the  white  paper  used  upon  them,  the  proprietors  relying  for  ample  proftt  upon  the  money    ^feH^^oi^Mifsm'""  ™ 

obtained  for  advertisements  inserted  therein.    Under  the  increasing  competition  thus  engendered 

the  price  of  the  country  weeklies  has  a  tendency  to  decline,  while  their  character  does  not,  as  a  rule,  improve  in 

the  same  degree  that  has  been  noted  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  OYEEDEV^ELOPMENT  OP  THE  WEEKLY  PRESS. 

The  local  newspaper  as  it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  United  States  presents  the  most  primitive  aspect  of 
journalism.  Following  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with  a  sublime  faith  in 
the  conquering  power  of  printers'  ink  which  challenges  admiration,  it  welcomes  fields  of 
industry  not  more  promising  or  less  painful  than  those  which  found  the  fathers  of  American  ^^^^^'^^  °^  overdeveiop- 
journalism  ready  to  bear  and  to  suffer  all  things.  Hundreds  of  newspapers  report  to  the  census 
a  circulation  of  500  or  under,  at  from  $1 50  to  $2  each,  and  an  advertising  patronage  in  proportion.  They  are  hardly 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  tangible  evidences  of  wealth,  springing  up  in  a  night-time,  and  being  liable  to  disappear 
as  quickly.  During  the  brief  period  of  this  investigation  some  newspapers  which  existed  when  it  began  had  ceased 
to  exist  before  its  conclusion.  They  are  frequently  established  by  men  of  a  migratory  disposition,  who  sound  a 
town,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  unsuccessful  endeavor,  pack  their  types  and  press  and  appear  with  a  new 
name  and  a  cheerful  flourish  in  some  other  locality  equally  unpromising,  {a)  They  are  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the 
press,  and  elude  the  most  careful  attempt  to  give  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  census  reports.  This 
migratory  tendency  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  West,  and  the  territories  naturally  present 
more  instances  of  this  tendency  than  any  single  state.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  that  the  oldest  settled 
communities,  which  in  other  respects  offer  few  signs  of  variation  from  one  census  to  another,  are  subject  to  this 
spasmodic  journalism.  New  papers  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  little  towns  of  New  England  and  the  middle 
states,  and  as  constantly  disappearing.  Sometimes  they  live,  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  by  virtue  of  the  most 
pinching  economy,  become  an  element  of  value  in  the  community  and  a  source  of  meager  livelihood  to  a  proprietor 
who  is  willing  to  be  man  of  all  work.  Three  causes  tempt  to  such  ventures.  First  among  the  causes  is  to 
be  reckoned  politics,  every  new  political  movement  hatching  its  brood  of  papers.  The  most  recent  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  greenback  paxty,  upward  of  a  thousand  papers  being  established  throughout  the  country 
to  advocate  the  principles  of  that  party,  more  than  half  of  which  died  before  they  could  establish  a  foothold 
in  this  report,  being  born  of  a  temporary  flurry  and  dying  with  its  subsidence.  The  extent  to  which  journalism 
is  dependent  upon  politics  in  this  country  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  decadence  of 
the  greenback  movement  carried  down  a  large  proportion  of  its  press  organs.  If  it  had  The  political  cause. 
flourished  longer,  their  lives  would  have  been  longer;  if  it  had  become  one  of  the  great  and 
permanent  controlling  forces  in  this  country,  a  large  proportion  of  its  press  would  have  likewise  become  a  permanent 
force.    From  the  revolution  down  newspapers  have  flourished  or  languished  according  to  the  same  rule. 

A  second  cause  of  this  overdevelopment  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  newspaper  publishing  is  an  easy  method 
of  making  a  livelihood,  and  the  resultant  disposition  of  men  unfitted  by  training  and  qualification  to  enter  it.  A 
large  portion  of  the  class  of  newspapers  we  are  now  considering  is  owned  and  managed  by 
men  whose  sole  education  has  been  picked  up  at  the  case  as  apprentices  or  journeymen  roqui^mLt.'^  ucationa 
printers,  and  who  bring  to  their  calling  only  this  mechanical  training.  Some  of  the  schedules 
returned  from  newspaper  of&ces  in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  special  agent  reveal  a  degree  of  ignorance  over 
the  pubUsher's  own  signature  which  must  largely  affect  the  character  and  influence  of  the  paper  whose  columns 
are  thus  presided  over.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  the  materials  necessary  to  start  a  newspaper,  and  the  fact 
that  in  this  class  of  journals  the  mechanical  training  is  indispensable,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  jpapers 
which  cultivate  barren  fields  with  dull  instruments.  An  ambition  altogether  laudable  is  behind  these  enterprises, 
and  the  early  history'df  the  press  in  alhparts  of  the  country  is  filled  with  instances  of  beginnings  equally  humble 

a  Samuel  Pike,  who  established,  the  Peru  Forester  at  Peru,  Indiana,  is  said  to  liive  established  more  newspapers  than  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States. 
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and  unpropitions.  The  contrast  between  the  great  metropolitan  journals  of  to-day,  with  their  large  and  trained! 
staffs,  their  wonderful  mechanical  facilities,  their  immense  resources,  and  these  struggling, 
A^eriI^n*jonmSrs*i^ '"  Starving,  ragged-edged  sheets  offers  the  most  inspiring  point  of  view  from  which  to  estimate- 
the  achievements  and  the  possibilities  of  the  American  newspaper  press.  The  United  States, 
shows  the  primitive  and  the  fully-developed  journalism  in  closestjuxtaposition,  and  in  the  humbler  and  the  narrower 
field  the  work  done  and  the  influence  exercised  are  often  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  other  more  fortunate 
exponents  of  a  powerful  and  potent  press. 

A  third  cause  of  the  prolific  appearance  of  the  local  newspaper  is  the  influence  of  the  device  known. as 
co-operative  publication. 

THE  CO-OPEEATIVB  PAPEES. 

The  constant  tendency  in  daily  newspapers,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  to  an  increase  in  regular  expenditures. 

is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  American  journalism,  which  is  offset,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 

Contrivanoesforoiieap.    many  coutrlvances  for  cheapening  the  publication  of  weekly  newspapers,  and  thus  rapidly 

caMon.""^^''*^'''^  ^"  '     multiplying  their  number,  that  of  the  co-operative  printing  companies  being  the  most  noticeable. 

This  has  grown  to  be  so  striking  a  feature  of  our  newspaper  press  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to 

gather  a  special  line  of  statistics  relating  to  it. 

In  the  return  made  to  the  Census  Office  on  the  special  schedule  sent  them  twenty-one  of  these  establishments 

reported  that  3,238  periodicals  were  supplied  with  half-printed  sheets  (3,089  weeklies  and  149  of  other  periods  of 

issue,  including  33  daily  papers),  employing  in  their  manufacture  533  males  and  29  females,  and 

The  co-operativo print-    paying  out  annually  in  wages  $286,147,  an  average  of  $13,626  to  each  establishment.    These 

mg  companies,  s    is  los    gg^a|j|jg]jmgn|;g  reported  the  value  of  their  annual  product  at  $1,037,929,  an  average  of  $49,425 

to  each,  and  an  aggregate  of  2,976,000  ems  of  type  set  to  each  half  sheet  printed,  an  average  of 

141,714  ems.    In  their  work  they  used  175,127  pounds  of  type,  an  average  of  8,339  jjounds  to  each  establishment, 

and  64  presses,  all  of  which  were  driven  by  steam.    Eight  of  these  establishments  printed  their  half  sheets  from 

stereotyped  plates,  and  thirteen  printed  directly  from  the  type. 

The  business  of  printing  co-operative  sheets  is  simply  the  supplying  to  a  variety  of  papers  in  different  localities 

of  a  half-printed  sheet  to  the  number  of  their  respective  circulations,"  leaving  to  the  home  ofdce 

tivevTi^Zg"^  co-opera-    ^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  cxpcuse  of  Setting  the  type  and  doiug  the  press-work  of  the  other  half.    It 

has  been  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  annually  is  saved  to  the  publishers  by  this 

contrivance. 

These  co-operative  papers  are  known  among  the  printers  as  "patent  insides"  or  "outsides",  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  establishments  furnishing  them  buy  their  paper  in  large  quantities,  at  prices  which  enable  them  to  sell  it 
again  to  the  local  offices,  half  printed,  at  a  figure  but  little  above  what  the  cost  of  the  white  paper  would  be  to  the 
latter.  The  reading  matter  furnished  on  the  half  sheets  being  the  same  to  all  the  ofiflces  supplied,  the  cost  of 
type-setting  is  comparatively  small.  The  size  of  these  sheets  varies,  some  of  the  larger  houses  printing  half 
a  dozen  different  sizes  of  folio  and  quarto  sheets,  to  fit  as  many  different  presses.  The  chief  profit  to  the 
co-operative  printing-houses  arises  from  the  privilege  of  inserting  a  certain  quantity  of  advertisements  in  the 
reading  matter,  for  which  they  make  contracts  at  advantageous  rates,  on  the  ground  that  the  large  number  of 
copies  printed  for  all  the  papers  supplied  makes  it  the  cheapest  kind  of  advertising. 

The  publisher  who  adoiits  the  co-operative  form  surrenders  all  control  over  one-half  of  his  paper.     It  being 

obvious  that  no  one  would  do  this  who  can  make  an  advantageous  use  of  that  half  by  controlling  it  for  his 

own  business,  it   follows  that  the  co-operative  papers  are  invariably  located  in  the  small 

sv^tem*™"***^^^  °'  *'*^     towns,  or  are  the  weaker  competitors  in  the  larger  ones,  and  that  their  average  circulation 

is  limited.     The  figures  given  in  the  text  are  supplied  by  the  co-operative  establishments 

themselves,  are  printed  just  rs  supplied,  and  show  an  average  circulation  for  these  papers  of  608  copies,  which 

is  considerably  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  country.    It  does  not  speak  well  for  the 

Circulation  of  oo-opera-    ggjjgj.^!  prosperity  of  wcckly  joumalism  in  the  United  States  to  find  that  no  less  than  3,238  of 

/       these  papers  use  either  the  patent  inside  or  the  patent  outside,  their  aggregate  circulation 

being  given  at  2,066,922,  which  is  over  a  million  and  a  half  copies  per  week  less  than  that  of  the  weekly  papers — 

804  in  number-:— connected  with  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  this  special  inquiry  is  that  the  twenty-one  co-operative  printing  firms,  with  a 

single  exception,  reported  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  supplied  with  half 

sheets  in  the  census  year  over  any  previous  year,  the  highest  increase  being  90  per  cent.,  by 

Increase,!!!  the  number    ^^  establishment  wMch  suppUcd  75  papers  in  the  census  year,  and  the  lowest  5  per  cent., 

of  co-operative  papers.  i  -j  ^  i-  ? 

by  an  establishment  which  supplied  425  papers  weekly  with  304,920  half-printed  sheets. 

A  noticeable  fact  regarding  these  co-operative  sheets  is  that  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  them  are  suj^plied  to 

papers  published  in  the  western  states,  and  all  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  census  year 

Co-operative  sheets  in    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Wcsfc,  the  states  In  which  the  largest  number  was  supplied  being  Illinois,  Iowa, 

Ohio,  and  New  York.    An  examination  of  the  pai^ers  themselves  reveals  the  further  fact  that 

they  are  nearly  all  of  comparatively  recent  date  of  establishment. 
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It  is  fair  to  infer,  therefore,  that  this  device  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  publication  Of  newspapers  Las 
been  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  abnormal  deAelopment  of  this  class  of  journals.    The  first  establishment 
of  this  kind  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  any  clew  appeared  in  Milwaukee  in  1864,  and  it  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  one  in  Chicago.    The  remaining  establishments  were  all  organized      ongin  of  the  system. 
between  1870  and  1880,  and  the  impetus  they  have  contributed  must  be  held  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  between  the  two  censuses  of  those  years. 

Another  somewhat  similar  device  for  cheapening  the  cost  of  printing  the  local  newspaper  was  found  to  have 
come  into  much  more  general  use  than  is  supposed — that  of  printing  one  paper  for  two  or  more  contiguous 
towns  with  a  change  of  name  and  a  substitution  of  several  columns  of  local  news  of  one  town 
for  that  of  the  other  in  the  different  editions ;  and  in  this  way  one  establishment  frequently  ekes  pf^™'''°^*'°°  "''^'^''' 
out  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  by  drawing  tribute  from  several  small  towns.  There 
are  some  cases  where  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  these  local  papers  are  furnished  from  one  printing  press,  all  of 
them  alike  except  in  the  feature  indicated.  This  method  of  publishing  local  sheets  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West,  one  instance  being  discovered  where  an  office  in  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  supplied  the  papers 
for  towns  located  in  three  different  states.  Of  the  279  local  weeklies  published  in  Massachusetts,  25  were  not 
printed  in  the  towns  where  they  were  published.  Medway  had  two  weekly  newspapers,  both  of  them  printed 
elsewhere. 

Both  of  these  methods  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  printing  newspapers  may  be  said  to  be  of  English  origin, 
although  the  co-operative  system  has  never  developed  there  quite  in  the  manner  or  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  the  United  States.    In  London  there  are  a  number  of  establishments  which  carry 
on  a  large  business  of  a  kind  practically  unknown  here.     These  establishments  are  known  as    aevkei'^'"'"^™"^*''^^* 
"The  Central  Press",  "The  Central  News,"  "The  Provincial  News  Supply  Association,"  "The 
London  Associated  Eeporters,"  and  so  on.    The  first  of  them  in  date  of  origin  is  the  Central 
Press,  founded  in  1863.    This  establishment  early  took  advantage  Of  the  art  of  stereotyping    yve  honses"^""  '''"'^"'' 
by  means  of  papier  macfee  molds,  and  by  this  method  produces  as  many  stereotype  copies  of  the 
matter  prepared  in  its  office  as  it  can  find  customers  for  among  the  provincial  newspapers.    It  employs  a  literary 
staff  for  the  preparation  of  its  news  and  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  resources 
for  preparing  it  directly  for  the  press.    By  the  middle  of  each  day  from  ten  to  twelve  columns  of  newspaper  reading 
matter  are  written,  selected,  or  condensed  from  the  London  morning  papers,  set  in  type,  corrected,  and  stereotyped^ 
and  sent  by  the  evening  trains  to  customers  in  the  provinces.    The  matter  thus  produced  is  made  up  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  purchasers,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  leading  articles,  a  summary  of  the  morning  news,  a 
column  giving  "the  spirit  of  the  press",  a  monetary  article,  a  London  letter,  and  occasionally  book  reviews,  etc., 
and  appears  the  next  morning  in  half  a  dozen  or  more  provincial  papers,  located  in  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Hull,. 
Manchester,  etc. 

This  system  of  co  operation  in  the  publishing  of  daily  newspapers  is  thus  far  without  any  considerable  imitation 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  any,  in  this  generation  at  least,  owing  to  the  greater  distances 
which  separate  the  daily  newspaper  towns.  These  London  agencies  also  prepare  in  the  same  manner  columns  of 
news  in  stereotype  for  the  weekly  country  journals,  and  this  practice  has  developed  into  the  supply  of  printed  half 
sheets  as  it  exists  in  this  country.  Mr.  William  Eglington,  of  Bartholomew  Close,  is  credited  with  having  originated " 
this  plan  of  partially  printed  sheets. 

There  are  several  similar  establishments  in  the  provincial  cities  of  England,  which  do  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  the  principal  of  these  being  that  of  Tillotson  &  Sons,  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  This  firm  started  the  Bolton 
Evening  News  thirteen  years  ago  at  a  half-penny,  the  first  newspaper  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  to  it  must  also  be  assigned  the  credit  of  originating  the  system  of  publishing  several  newspapers  from  the  same 
types  and  press,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above  regarding  its  success  in  the  United  States.  Their 
combination  newspaper  is  known  as  the  Bolton  WeeTdy  Journal  series,  and  is  a  set  of  half  a  dozen  reprints  of  the 
same  paper  adapted  to  different  localities  within  a  small  radius,  (a) 

While  very  few  of  the  co-operative  papers  are  in  any  sense  a  credit  to  the  press  of  the  country,  it  may  be  said 
of  them  that  they  are  better  for  their  localities  than  none  at  all,  and  that  the  cooperative  features  are  the  swaddling- 
clothes  which  healthy  newspapers  will  in  time  outgrow,  none  of  them  preserving  the  patent 
outsides  after  they  reach  a  point  where  they  are  able  to  do  their  own  printing.  It  is  notorious  o^^^^^ZL  *°  "" 
that  among  the  weekly  newspaper  publishers  which  do  not  use  the  co-operative  sheet  there 
is  a  bitter  feeling  against  it  and  a  constant  effort  to  dissuade  from  its  use.  They  find  them  to  be  not  only 
discreditable  to  the  craft,  but  as  having  a  tendency  to  create  competition  by  cheapening  publication  in  towns  and 
villages  where  there  is  not  legitimate  room  for  such  an  increase.  From  this  point  of  view  the  system  has  undoubtedly 
been  vicious,  enabling  printers  to  run  a  newspaper  as  a  mere  adjunct  for  a  small  printing  office,  all  the  stock  in 
which  can  be  supplied  for  $500  or  less.    And  they  make  a  showing  which  is  quite  as  discreditable  from  a  literary 


(I  Xlr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  of  Lewes,  proprietor  of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Press,  was  in  1872  the  proprietor  of  no  less  than  twenty-four 
of  these  papers,  published  in  several  counties,  but  all  printed,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Lewes. — Grant. 
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as  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  While  the  co-operative  papers  number  3,238  in  a  total  for  the  entire  country 
of  nearly  12,000,  they  do  not  represent  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  earnings,  and  even  less  of  the  circulation ;  and  it  is 
therefore  proper  to  set  them  altogether  aside  in  any  estimate  of  the  real  worth  and  character  of  the  American 
press.  They  are  a  fashion  of  the  day,  and  are  due  quite  as  much  to  the  excessive  advertising  of  the  country  as  to 
.anything  else. 

To  these  causes  may  be  attributed  the  continued  failure  of  the  weekly  press  of  the  United  States  to  equal  in 

character  the  same  press  of  Great  Britain.    That  it  does  not  equal  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  one  familiar 

with  the  average  of  these  papers  in  the  two  countries.     There  is  now  in  progress  in  England 

The  American  weekly    ^  perceptible  decadcnce  of  the  old-fashioned,  high-priced,  and  ponderous  weekly  provincial 

-press  compared  with  the  ,  .    ,        ,,y.        ,  ,  ,  .-.,■,       ^      .-,     10  ^  Ti.  i-i-    i      1 

EngUsh.  newspaper  which  attained  such  power  and  prestige  m  the  last  half-century,    it  was  publisnea 

on  the  market  day  in  the  shire-town,  and  served  its  readers  for  a  week,  supplying  them  with  a 
resumS  of  all  the  news  of  the  previous  seven  days,  and  discussing  the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  continent  with 
considerable  force  and  influence.  The  field  of  this  peculiar  tyi>e  of  journal  has  been  largely  circumscribed 
in  England  by  the  increasing  facilities  for  bringing  the  daily  papers  of  the  provincial  towns  within  easy  reach  of 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  of  these  typical  journals  is  the  Hereford,  Times  and 
Oeneral  Advertiser^  now  in  its  forty-ninth  year,  the  proprietors  of  which  boast,  not  without  reason,  that  "it  is  the 
largest  newspaper  published  in  the  world".  It  is  printed  on  two  full  sheets,  covers  sixteen  pages  of  seven  columns 
•each,  and  is  not  unfrequently  extended  by  gratuitous  supplements  from  112  to  126  columns  per  week.  The 
paper  has  a  large  circulation,  and,  being  published  at  the  comparatively  high  price  of  3J^.,  is  one  of  those  papers 
which  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  family  to  family  throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  agricultural  region 
of  which  Hereford  is  the  center.  Its  advertisements  are  also  a  source  of  great  profit.  The  circulation  of  pajDers 
of  this,  type  is  fast  becoming  more  limited,  and  their  proprietors  are  often  recognizing  the  fact  by  supplementing 
them  with  daily  issues.  Precisely  such  a  paper  as  the  Hereford  Times  and  Oeneral  Advertiser  has  never  appeared 
In  the  United  States,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  it  ever  will,  if  indeed  it  continues  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  weekly  local  newspaper  labors  in  the  United  States,  it  has 
.a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  esteem — a  hold  which  certainly  increases  from  year  to  year.  The  weekly  edition  of  the 
metropolitan  daily  contains  none  of  the  local  intelligence,  so  widely  sought  for  everywhere,  and 
prists""  "^  *^^  T^eekiy  ^j^^  rurally-priuted  papers  therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  devote  the  larger  portion  of  their  energies 
to  the  gathering  of  vicinity  news,  thus  frequently  attaining  large  circulations,  even  in  localities 
that  are  promptly  reached  by  the  daily  papers  from  neighboring  cities.  Their  price  is  invariably  lower  than  that 
which  the  same  class  of  paper  is  able  to  command  in  the  rural  towns  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  as 
well  printed  as  the  English  weekly  journals,  although  there  are  some  conspicuous  exceptions. 

The  cost  of  the  semi- weekly  and  tri -weekly  papers  of  the  United  States  varies  more  widely  than  that  of  the 
weeklies,  the  semi-weekly  ranging  in  price  from  |2  50  to  $4  per  annum,  and  the  triweekly  from  $3  to  $5.  For 
reasons  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  neither  class  of  papers  is  increasing  in  number  or  reaches  a  large  average 
-circulation. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  A^ALUE  OF  NEWSPAPER  PEOPEETY. 

The  conditions  determining  the  value  of  newspaper  property  in  the  United  States  have  already  been  hinted  at 
in  the  discussion  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  born,  to  live  or  to  die.  They  have  undergone  a 
complete  transformation  since  the  colonial  and  post-revolutionary  eras,  and  now  widely  difi'er  in  dift'erent  localities 

and  differing  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  newspaper  field  presents  the  same 
taun^wfrpTrs"*"^^'     inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  brains  as  are  offered  by  the  generality  of 

businesses  in  this  country,  immense  sums  of  money  having  been  frequently  sunk  in  the  attempt 
-to  establish  journals  which  never  paid  expenses.  Whether  such  investments  are  to  ultimately  prove  profitable  or 
.not  depends  in  a  larger  degree  than  ordinary  upon  the  intelligence  and  tact  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
establishment.  The  field  for  a  new  newspaper  enterprise  can  often  be  created  where  no  room  for  it  seemed  to  exist 
by  the  superior  enterprise  and  capacity  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  which  long  and  frequent  experience 
has  demonstrated,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  communities  where  existing  journals  have 
the  field,  the  establishment  of  a  new  daily  newspaper  is  an  undertaking  requiring  an  outlay  of  money  which  will 
continue  to  be  larger  than  the  receipts  for  a  period  more  or  less  indefinite.  There  are  several  cases  among  the 
daily  journals  reported  in  this  census  where  large  sums  of  money  have  been  regularly  sunk  for  many  years  in 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  a  remunerative  hold  upon  public  favor.  In  the  large  cities  the  inauguration  of 
new  newspaper  enterprises  is  of  such "  hazardous  and  doubtful  success  that  these  unsuccessful  attempts  are 
frequently  carried  along  from  year  to  year  at  annual  loss,  because  suspension  involves  the  loss  of  all  the  money 
already  expended,  while  the  existing  nucleus,  with  its  franchises  and  good-will,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
may  some  time  be  made  a  valuable  property.  It  follows  that  what  is  known  as  the  "good-will"  of  a  newspaper 
establishment  is  a  real  and  substantial  capitalization,  and  that  the  value  of  successful  newspaper  property  is 
immensely  greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  supplying  and  maintaining  the  plant,  and  cannot  even  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  on  the  investment.  Where  newspaper  property  is  capitalized  for  the 
-formation  of  stock  companies,  as  is  now  a  common  practice,  due  regard  is  paid  to  this  value  of  an  established 
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good- will.  The  newspaper  which  is  once  successful  in  reaching  a  paying  basis  is  not  easily  disturbed,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  it,  as  it  may  be  said  of  any  other  undertaking,  that  ordinary  business  discretion  and  editorial  intelligence 
will  render  it  permanently  valuable,  just  as  the  continued  lack  of  these  things  will  inevitably  in  the  end  work  its  ruin. 

THE  PEESONAL  AND  POLITICAL  ELEMENTS. 

I  am  led  to  dwell  on  this  point  in  view  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  there  are  personal  and  political  elements 
which  enter  largely  into  the  conditions  of  newspaper  stability  and  must  be  considered  in  a  reckoning  of  values. 
The  case  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  individual  personality  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  building 
up  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  often  cited  as  an  illustration  to  this  end.    There  have  been      PerBonai  and  pouticai 
numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  character  in  the  journalistic  history  of  the  United    Smt^.  "^  "^'^'p''^^'' 
States,  and  among  them  may  be  enumerated  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  the  Washington  Glohe;  Gales  & 
Seatou,  of  the  National  Intelligencer;  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times;  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the 
New  York  Rerald;  and  Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican.    The  list  might  almost  be  extended  to  include 
the  whole  category  of  the  early  successful  editors  of  the  country,  but  the  further  we  carry  the  illustrations  the  more 
convincing  becomes  the  evidence  that  the  personality  of  no  one  man  is  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of 
newspaper  enterprise.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  personal  element  frequently  adds  to  the  popularity  of  such 
enterprises,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  chief  explanation  of  their  successful  establishment  in  the  beginning;  but  there 
is  positively  no  case  of  a  well  managed  newspaper  declining  in  business  success  solely  or  chiefly'  because  of  the 
death  or  withdrawal  of  the  man  to  whose  personality  or  political  writings  it  owed  its  original  success.    In  testimony 
of  this  fact,  the  tendency  in  American  journalism  is  more  and  more  toward  the  impersonal  editorial  work.    The 
great  bulk  of  the  editorial  writing  on  all  successful  journals  has  long  been  done  by  clever  and  educated  men, 
whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  readers,  but  whose  services  are  none  the  less  valuable  on 
that  account.    So  long  as  it  is  possible  to  hire  the  best  brains  for  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper    ^  '^^^^^vou'^l^m^ 
its  cash  value  as  a  business  enterprise  can  be  maintained,  because  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  public 
newspaper  can  also  be  maintained. 

Neither  is  the  political  connection  essential  to  the  value  of  the  newspaper.  In  the  smaller  cities  it  is  an 
important  element,  on  account  of  the  official  patronage  it  naturally  brings  with  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  early 
history  of  the  American  press  is  mainly  the  record  of  the  establishment  of  newspaper  organs 
for  the  several  political  parties,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  belief  that  success  is  dependent  upon  ^  J*^"*;^^*  ^^^  political 
such  a  connection.  The  Washington  newspapers,  which  were  universally  recognized  as  the 
personal  organs  of  successive  administrations,  were  cases  of  this  kind,  but  their  ultimate  failure  and  disappearance 
were  not  so  much  due  to  the  loss  of  executive  patronage  and  favor  as  to  the  gradual  loss  of  prestige  through  the 
springing  up  of  journals  as  good  or  better  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  readers 
subscribe  for  a  particular  newspaper  on  account  of  its  opinions;  and  it  may  be  set  down  for  a  fundamental  condition 
of  newspaper  success  that  its  editorial  management  must  be  able  to  keep  it  in  line  with  public  opinion  in  some  one  of 
its  marked  developments  if  its  income  is  to  be  maintained  unimpaired.  The  journal  whose  management  is  able  to 
do  that  is  able  to  survive  the  fall  of  political  parties  and  to  outlive  successive  organizations  whose  interests  it 
champions  as  they  pass.  The  neutral  paper  will  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  in  this  country  on  any 
extended  basis,  but  the  independent  journal  is  the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  presents  in  nearly  p^per  ^'1,0^0^7™*''^''° 
every  large  city  of  the  United  States  today  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  journalistic 
success.  The  explanation  is  simple:  it  is  patronized  not  so  much  for  its  opinions  as  for  its  news,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  its  success  may  be  ascribed  directly  to  its  superior  enterprise  in  the  collection  and 
presentation  of  the  news.  Frequently  it  has  been  claimed  otherwise,  and  the  success  of  the  independent  journal  in 
the  United  States  has  been  instanced  to  prove  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  average  newspaper-reading  community 
prefers  a  journal  which  is  professedly  not  in  alliance  with  any  political  party.  But  such  a  constituency  is  necessarily 
a  meager  one  in  every  locality,  however  superior  it  may  be  in  average  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constituency  which  will  subscribe  for  the  best  and  most  enterprising  journal,  without  reference  to  its  political 
expressions,  is  limited  only  by  the  reading  capacity  of  a  community,  as  has  been  shown  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  fairly  tried;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  promises  for  American  journalism  its  most  important  and  valuable 
development  in  the  fiiture. 

If  these  conclusions  regarding  the  unimportance  of  the  personal  and  political  elements  in  the  success  of 
newspaper  enterprises  are  correct,  they  eliminate  from  the  conditions  of  newspaper  success  the  two  main  causes 
which  are  supposed  to  make  these  conditions  dift'erent  from  those  governing  in  any  and  all  other  business 
enterprises.  The  man  who  manufactures  the  best  goods,  and  who  maintains  from  year  to  year  the  same  standard, 
or  a  better  one,  suffers  from  competition  only  when  his  rivals  equal  or  surpass  the  quality  of  his  goods;  and  it  is 
precisely  so  in  journalism.  The  chief  difference  between  this  business  and  any  other,  in 
considering  the  conditions  of  success,  resides  in  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  original  Conditions  governing 
establishment  of  a  newspaper.  To  these  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  recur.  Few  of  the  valuable  montofdauynewlpaplra' 
newspaper  pi'operties  in  the  United  States  are  yet  half  a  century  old ;  still  fewer  newspapers 
have  lived  to  be  a  century  old,  and  more  of  them  die  than  live.    These  are  striking  and  conspicuous  facts,  but  they 
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are  facts  not  more  patent  in  the  history  of  newspapers  than  of  any  other  kind  of  business,  and  in  reference  to  journalism 
have  simply  been  more  a  matter  of  record  and  public  notoriety.  Notwithstanding  the  element  of  precariousness 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  enters  very  largely  into  newspaper  establishments,  the  business  is  becoming  more  and 
more  permanent  in  its  character,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  of  most  of  our  existing  great  daily  journals  that 
they  have  come  to  stay.  Each  year  that  passes  renders  them  more  invincible  to  the  competition  of  new  rivals,  for 
it  fortifies  their  hold  upon  an  established  and  increasing  constituency,  renders  more  tangible  what  is  known  as  their 
good-will,  and  continually  crowds  to  the  wall  the  weaker  rivals.  In  striking  testimony  are  such  facts  as  these:  In 
Boston,  in  1846,  there  were  fourteen  daily  papers  published ;  now  there  are  but  eleven,  and  these  eleven  have  a 
circulation  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  fourteen  papers  of  1846.  In  1840  eighteen  daily  papers  were 
published  in  ISTew  York  city,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  60,000,  and  in  the  interval  110  new  papers  have  been 
established ;  to-day  there  are  but  twenty-nine  in  existence  there,  but  they  enjoy  an  aggregate  circulation  of  765,743. 
In  1847,  when  the  population  of  l^ew  Orleans  was  about  116,000,  there  were  nine  daily  papers  printed  in  that  city ; 
in  1870,  when  the  population  was  191,418,  there  were  but  five  daily  papers  printed  there;  and  in  1880,  when  the 
population  had  reached  216,090,  there  were  ten  daily  papers,  or  one  more  than  in  1847,  and  the  aggregate  of  daily 
circulation  had  more  than  doubled.  The  history  of  daily  journalism  in  nearly  every  large  American  city  is  a 
repetition  of  this  record. 

The  cost  of  publishing  a  modern  newspaper  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  involves  an  outlay  which  can  only 

be  returned  by  large  business.    Thus  the  advantage  of  those  which  occupy  the  field  continually  becomes  more 

secure.    The  temptation  to  invest  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  in  a  newspaper  enterprise, 

Increasing  cost  of  pub-    ^j^j^j^j  m„st;  crowd  its  wav  with  slow  and  difacult  steps  against  well-fortified  opposition,  is  not 

lisning  daily  newspapers.  "^  ..,,,.  , 

the  same  as  that  which  leads  continually  to  like  investments  in  ordinary  business  ventures, 
because  the  advance  toward  success  cannot  be  made  by  gradual  steps  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  proportionate  to 
the  ratio  of  income.  To  succeed,  such  an  enterprise  must  at  once  present  itself  as  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
those  it  finds  occupying  the  field,  and  must  continue  to  hold  its  own  in  this  respect  until  It  has  thoroughly  convinced 
the  constituency  that  slowly  gathers  around  it  of  its  permanent  excellence,  all  the  time  submitting  to  a  daily  outgo 
largely  in  excess  of  the  income.  Capital  is  further  deterred  by  the  fact  that  even  under  these  circumstances,  where 
the  ability  to  wait  for  pecuniary  return  is  abundant,  the  experiment  may  in  the  end  prove  a  failure  and  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  foundations  be  irretrievably  lost. 


THE  OEIGIF  AND  YALUE  OF  GEEAT  NEWSPAPERS. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  most  of  the  existing  large  newspaper  establishments  that  they  were  not  the  outcome  of 
the  investment  of  capital,  but  sprang  from  small  and  obscure  beginnings,  after  long  reverses,  attaining  their 

present  strength,  influence,  and  value  as  the  result  of  brains  and  energy  rather  than  of  money, 
Humble  origin  of  great    ,^^^  ^^^  legacics  to  this  generation  of  the  transitional  era  in  American  journalism,  coming  into 

successful  being  under  the  operation  of  circumstances  which  have  disappeared  in  the  modified 
conditioDS  of  a  journalistic  era  no  longer  transitional.  The  New  York  Herald,  Sun,  and  Tribune,  and  the  Boston 
Herald  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact,  while  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Times  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  instances  to  be  found  of  the  success  of  newspaper  ventures  which  began  Avith  ample  pecuniary 
support.  The  New  York  Times  was  conceived  at  a  most  fortunate  moment,  just  as  the  transitional  journalistic 
era  had  closed.  It  started  under  auspices  which  gave  it  immediate  prestige,  and  none  of  the  daily  journals 
established  in  the  metropolis  since  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  similar  feat.  The  most  noticeable  later  instance  of 
the  successful  investment  of  large  capital  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Graphic,  whose  projectors  discovered  a  unique  and  attractive  field  for  daily  journalism,  and  may  attribute  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  to  that  fact.    Since  the  year  1833  there  have  been  no  less  than  146  (a)  different  daily 

a  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  names  of  these  journals,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  establishment,  are  appended: 

Morning  Post 1833 

San 1833 

Jeffersonian 1834 

Man 1834 

Democratic  Chronicle 1834 

Transcript 1834 

Morning  Star 1834 

Daily  Bee 1834 

Herald 1835 

True  Sun 1835 

Serpent 1835 

The  Light 1835 

Morning  Star 1836 

Express • 1836 

Union 1836 

Democrat 1836 


New  Era 1836 

Rough  Hewer 1836 

Daily  Whig 1837 

Evening  Chronicle 1837 

New  Times 1837 

Examiner 1837 

Morning  Chronicle 1838 

Daily  Conservative 1838 

Censor 1838 

Daily  News '. 1838 

New  York  Chronicle 1838 

Times  and  Commercial  Intelligencer 1838 

Corsair 1839 

Planet  .". 1839 

Evening  Signal 1839 

Reformer 1839 


THIRD  PERIOD:  1835-1880. 
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newspapers  started  in  New  York  city,  of  which  the  existing  29  are  all  that  are  left.    It  is  not  a  fact  that  many  of 
these  ventures  were  backed  by  any  considerable  amount  of  capital.    The  possessiop  of  it  might  perhaps  have  made 


Evening  Tattler 1839 

Morning  Dispatch 1839 

New  Era 1839 

Hudson's  Express 1839 

New  York  Whig , 1839 

Eveniog  Times 1840 

Democratic  Press 1840 

True  Sim 1841 

.  Tribune 1841 

Aurora  1842 

Morning  Chronicle  and  Pennj-a-Line  Advertiser 1842 

Plebeian 1842 

Morning  Post 1842 

Washingtonian  Daily  News 1842 

Morning  Star ". 1842 

Union 1842 

Evening  Herald 1842 

Native  American  Democrat 1842 

Daily  Gazette 1843 

TmeSun 1843 

Arena 1843 

Cynosure  and  Chronicle 1843 

American  Eepnblioan 1843 

Union 1843 

Republic 1844 

Evening  Mirror 1844 

National  Reform ,  1844 

Morning  News 1844 

Democrat 1844 

Anitrican  Ensign - 1844 

Citizen  and  American  Republican 1844 

People's  Rights 1844 

Ladies'  Morning  Star 1844 

Penny  Daily  Gazette 1844 

Evening  Gazette 1845 

Major  Downie's  Advocate 1845 

The  Mechanic 1845 

Sachem 1845 

Morning  Telegraph 1845 

New  Yorker  Zeitung 1845 

Staats  Zeitnng 1845 

Advertiser 1845 

American  Flag 1845 

Independent  Press 1845 

The  Irishman 1845 

Daily  Globe 1845 

Human  Rights 1845 

The  Woman 18^5 

Constitution 1845 

The  Crisis 1845 

Humorist 1845 

Spliniflcator , 1845 

Citizen  and  True  Sun 1845 

Subterranean 1845 

The  Olio 1845 

Irishman's  Advocate 1845 

Workingmen's  Advocate 1845 


American  Advocate Ii45 

New  Yorker  Demokrat 1846 

Evening  Ledger 1846 

New  Yorker  Allgemcine  Zeitung 1846 

Merchants'  Ledger l'^46 

The  Globe 1-47 

Daily  Statesman 1'^'48 

Day  Book 1^49 

Abend  Zeitung 1t"0 

National  Democrat I-jO 

Courrier  dcs  fitats  Unis 1851 

Daily  Times 1851 

Skandenavisk  Post ■ 1851 

True  National  Democrat 1852 

Lo  Progres.". 1853 

The  Citizen 1855 

Daily  News 1855 

The  Age 1856 

State  Register 1857 

Le  Messager  Franco-Am6ricain 1-59 

The  World 1859 

Commercial  Bulletin 1865 

New  Yorker  Journal — 1866 

Evening  Gazette 1866 

Evening  News 1867 

Evening  Telegram 1867 

Democrat 1-67 

Evening  Mail 1867 

Star 1868 

The  City 186d 

Evening  Eepuhlic 186& 

Evening  Free  Press 1869 

Standard 1870 

Evening  Commonwealth - 1--0 

New  Yorker  Tages  Nachrichten 1870 

Evening  Globe lf'70 

Evening  Leader 1871 

Morning  Ray l^'l 

Daily  Witness 1871 

Daily  Register 1871 

New  York  Financial  Record  and  Investors'  Manual 1871 

Graphic 1873 

New  Yorker  Presse 1873 

City  Record 1874 

Las  Novedades 1876 

Delnicke  Listy 1877 

Hotel  Reporter 1877 

Indicator 1877 

New  Yorker  Volks  Zeitung 1878 

American  Exchange 1878 

Truth 1879 

Wall  Street  News 1879 

Mining  News 1880 

Handels  Zeitung  (date  unknown). 

L'Eco  d'ltalia  (date  unknown). 

New  York  Family  Courier  (date  unknown). 

City  and  National  Intelligencer  (date  unknown). 


The  New  York  Gazetteer  for  1860  contains  the  names  of  771  newspapers  and  journals,  of  all  classes  and  periods  of  issue,  which  have  been 
established  and  disappeared  in  the  city  of  New  York  subsequent  to  the  revolution  and  up  to  the  year  1860.  In  that  year  250  newspaiiers 
and  periodicals  were  published  in  New  York  city.  There  were  582  in  1880.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  since  1860  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  established  and  suspended  in  New  York  city  has  doubled  upon  the  number  reported  in  1860.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  established  by  Arthur  Tappan  in  1827,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  morning  newspapers  in  existence  in  New  York  at  that  time 
The  New  York  Mvening  Poet  and  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  are  the  only  surviving  evening  newspapers  which  have  a  date  of 
eetuhlishment  equally  remote. 
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either  one  of  them  a  successful  competitor  for  the  places  now  occupied  by  existing  journals,  only  four  of  which  were 
started  previous  to  1833;  but  the  chance  of  occupying  one  of  those  places  grows  less  with  the  increasing  wealth 
of  existing  dailies  and  the  increasing  cost  of  publication,  and  capital  is  less  and  less  inclined  to  seek  it. 

The  newspaper  properties  which  were  thus  built  up  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were,  are  variously  estimated  in  value 

according  to  their  surroundings,  and  these  values  are  liable  to  fluctuate  at  times  to  a  marked  degree.    Immense 

fortunes  have  been  made  as  well  as  lost  in  newspaper  enterprises  in  this  country,  and  there  are 

The  pecuniary  value  of    g,  number  of  well-autheuticated  instances  of  the  private  or  public  sale  of  newspaper  property 

existing  newspaper  prop-         ,  .        .  ,     .  ■■  ,  ,i  j,  Ti-  ^       i^i 

erties.  which  indicate  the  estimates  pubhcly  put  upon  their  value  where  all  the  conditions  are  healthy. 

The  Morning  Call,  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  private  sale  some  years  ago,  brought  $100,000,  and  the 

Cincinnati  Times  was  sold  at  auction  in  1870,  on  the  death  of  its  proprietor,  for  $138,550,  for  the  purpose  of 

consolidating  it  with  a  new  competitor,  the  Chronicle,  established  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of 

paperp'ioptrty."^  ''^^^'    ^150,000.    The  Times  had  been  established  in  1841  by  Calvin  W.  Starbuck  and  two  other 

practical  printers  on  a  borrowed  capital  of  $200.    His  associates  were  soon  discouraged,  but 

Mr.  Starbuck  continued  the  undertaking,  gradually  making  the  Times  one  of  the  greatest  Journalistic  successes  of 

the  West.    Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Starbuck  refused  an  offer  of  $225,000  from  the  parties  who  subsequently 

purchased  the  property  at  auction  for  $138,650.    The  history  of  this  particular  paper  still  further  illustrates  the 

peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  value  of  newspaper  property.    In  1871  it  met  with  damaging  competition  from 

the  Star,  and  after  nine  years  these  two  journals  were  consolidated.    Here,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  the  value  of 

newspaper  property  is  not  always  what  it  is  thought  to  be,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  it  can  be  depreciated  by 

determined  opposition. 

In  a  statement  of  its  financial  history,  published  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its  establishment,  April  10, 
1871,  the  "Sew  York  Tribune  said  that  the  total  cost  of  its  production  during  the  first  week  of  its  existence  was 
$525,  and  that  it  had  then  reached  an  average  cost  of  $20,000  per  week,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  increase. 
When  this  journal  was  turned  into  a  stock  concern  its  shares  were  placed  at  $1,000  each,  and  sales  were  made  at 
$3,500  per  share.  At  present  the  shares  of  this  journal,  like  those,  of  the  'New  York  Times,  organized  on  a  like 
basis,  are  not  in  the  market  at  any  price.  The  New  York  Sun  was  sold  in  1849  for  $250,000,  while  yet  a  penny  paper, 
and  "  very  cheap",  {a)  Either  on  the  basis  of  the  dividends  regularly  paid  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  several  newspaper 
properties  in  Kew  York  their  market  price,  if  they  were  now,  through  any  cause,  to  reach  the  market,  would  be 
among  the  millions. 

The  sale  at  public  auction  of  the  Saint  Louis  Democrat  in  1872  gave  another  indication  of  the  market  value 
of  newspaper  property,  it  being  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  former  proprietors  for  the  sum  of  $456,000.  Commenting 
upon  this  sale,  one  of  the  Saint  Louis  journals  remarked  at  the  time : 

This  is  the  first  direct  public  sale  of  a  large  and  -well-established  newspaper  that  has  taken  place  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and 
the  price  paid  affords  some  indication  of  the  cash  value  of  such  a  journal.  It  has  been  held  a  difficult  matter  to  accurately  estimate  the 
■worth  of  such  an  institution,  on  account  of  the  varied  properties  that  make  it  up.  The  actual  material  in  the  Democrat  establishment 
would  be  valued  at  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  price  paid  for  the  journal,  but  this  material  comprises  only  a,  small  proportion 
of  the  real  value  of  the  establishment.  The  attributes  of  age,  of  established  character,  political  views,  advertisiBg  patronage,  public 
influence,  and  subscription  list,  all  grouped  usually  under  the  head  of  "good-will",  constitute  the  substantial  elements  of  value  in  an 
established  journal.    They  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  a  certain  extent  indestructible. 

That  these  large  values  assigned  to  certain  nevrspaper  properties  are  not  fictitious  is  well  determined  by  the 
incomes  they  are  known  to  yield  to  their  proprietors. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEINTING  PRESSES  AND  APPAEATUS. 

The  advent  of  the  third  era  in  the  history  of  American  journalism  was  due,  as  has  been  seen,  to  certain  changed 
conditions  in  the  publication  of  newspapers,  which  were  of  somewhat  gradual  development,  and  had  reached  what 
seemed  to  be  full  fruition  at  the  time  when  this  census  of  the  press  was  taken .  The  commencement  of  this  era  may  be 
dated  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  penny  paper,  in  1833,  and  with  it  the  cheapening  of  newspapers  to  a  point 

that  brought  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  correspondingly  increased  their 
to^hea"new£f  rerr"*'^    Circulation.    But  the  cheapening  of  newspapers  was  only  made  possible  by  the  invention  of 

machinery  which  permitted  of  rapid  multiplication,  which  was  the  condition-precedent  to  large 
sales  at  a  low  price,  (b) 

a  Horace  Greeley  before  the  English  parliamentary  committee. 

6  In  considering  the  development  of  journalism  during  the  past  thirty  years  there  is  one  cause  of  its  prosperity  and  increase  which 
is  often  overlooked.  The  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  talent  required  for  the  best  newspaper  work,  the  general  recognition  of  the 
calling  of  an  editor  as  a  liberal  and  responsible  profession,  the  increase  in  popular  culture,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  a  better  order 
of  periodical  literature — these  influences  upon  the  character  of  the  press  are  fairly  estimated.  Everybody  understands  also  what  enormous 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  newspaper  business  by  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  the  improvements  in  the  railway  and  postal 
service.  But  these  things  would  have  been  of  slight  avail  had  not  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  of  printing  machines  k^t  pace  with  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  public  and  the  publishers.  With  such  mechanical  facilities  as  even  the  best  offices  could  command  thirty  years 
ago  a  great  newspaper  of  the  present  style  would  have  been  impossible,  we  might  almost  say  inconceivable.  The  fast  printing  press  has 
done  as  much  for  journalism  as  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad.— John  K.  6.  Hazzard,  The  Wotiders  of  the  Press.    New  York,  1878. 
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Up  to  the  revolution  the  newspaper  printing  presses  had  all  been  built  on  one  general  plan — a  flat  platen, 
impressing  against  type  arranged  on  a  flat  bed.  {a)    In  the  earlier  forms  of  this  press  the  necessary  pressure  was 
obtained  with  a  screw,  and  fifty  impressions  an  hour  was  about  its  maximum  capacity.    The 
substitution  of  a  lever  motion  for  the  screw  increased  the  capacity  to  about  250  per  hour.    This      ^''®     *"*    prmtmg 
modification  obtained  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Washington  press,  which  was  patented  in 
1829  by  Samuel  Eust.    The  first  great  advance  upon  the  primitive  lever  was  made  in  1810,  when  Frederick  Koenig, 
of  London,  succeeded  in  substituting  the  revolving  impression  cylinder  for  the  platen,  and  a 
thousand  impressions  per  hour  thereafter  became  easily  obtainable.  (&)    This  press  was  first  set    infeT^res"*^"^™^  '^^^ 
up  in  the  London  Times  oflce.    In  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  November  29,  1814,  Mr.  Walter 
thus  described  it : 

Our  jo'irnal  this  day  presents  to  the  public  the  practical  results  of  the  greatest  improvement  connected  with  printing  since  the 
discovery  of  the  art  itself.  A  system  of  machinery,  almost  organic,  has  been  devised  and  arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  hnmau 
frame  of  its  most  laborious  efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  all  human  powers  in  rapidity  and  dispatch.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  invention 
may  be  justly  appreciated  by  its  effects,  we  may  inform  the  public  that  after  the  letters  are  placed  by  the  compositors  and  inclosed  in  the 
"form",  little  more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend  upon  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  then 
merely  supplied  with  paper.  Itself  places  the  form,  inks  it,  adjusts  the  paper  to  the  newly- inked  type,  stamps  the' sheet,  and  gives  it  forth 
to  the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  form  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again  distributes,  to  meet  the 
ensuing  sheet  now  advancing  for  impression,  and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  acts  are  performed  with  such  velocity  and  simultaneousuess 
of  movement  that  1,100  sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour. 

In  1827  Cowper  &  Applegarth,  of  London,  builta  double-cylinder  press  for  the  London  Times,  which  superseded 
Koenig's  complicated  and  cumbrous  machinery  and  printed  2,000  impressions  per  hour,  and  in  1833  they  followed 
it  with  a  four-cylinder,  which  could,  under  pressure,  print  5,000  sheets  per  hour. 

Up  to  1835  all  the  papers  in  the  United  States  were  printed  by  hand-power,  the  double-cylinder  presses  then 
used  by  the  daily  journals  being  turned  by  crank-men,  and  their  circulation  was  still  so  moderate  that  it  was  possible 
in  this  way  to  supply  the  demand  without  serious  inconvenience.    The  New  Tork  Sim,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  discovered,  two  years  later,  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  off  the  edition,      ^^st  use  of  steam  in 

',-.,,,  .,/.  mi-  J    ■      ^     J.      American        newspaper 

for  which  there  was  then  a  ready  demand,  without  the  aid  oi  steam.    This  paper,  and  in  tact    printing. 

most  of  the  daily  journals  of  that  day,  was  then  using  a  Napier  press,  the  product  of  an  English 

inventor,  who  had  proved  especially  successful  in  adapting  his  machine  tonewspaper  work.    He  obtained  English 

patents  dated  1827  and  1830,  and  up  to  1835-'36  they  were  used  with  success  in  American  of&ces.    In  1828  R.  Hoe 

&  Co.,  of  New  Tork,  made  two  of  the  Napier  presses,  the  first  for  the  New  Tork  Commercial 

Advertiser  and  the  second  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Chronicle.     These  presses  were  not  of  Hoes  presses. 

sufficient  speed  to  supply  the  demands  of  daily  journalism,  then  rapidly  developing,  and  inventors 

everywhere  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  a  press  which  should  accomplish  three  objects  at  once, 

namely :  First,  print  With  extraordinary  rapidity;  second,  print  both  sides  of  a  sheet  at  once,  or 

a  perfecting  press ;  third,  dispense  with  feeders,  or  supply  the  sheets  to  the  press  by  machine      ^i""®  s'^p^  ™  ^^^  ^«- 

instead  of  hand  labor.    The  achievement  of  these  three  results  has  been  in  the  nature  of  an    prto^togpres'ses. ""  *™ 

evolution,  one  step  growing  naturally  out  of  the  other,  by  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  rotary 

action  for  the  reciprocating  movement  of  the  primitive  presses. 

Long  before  these  achievements  had  been  secured  rapid  printing  had  been  accomplished  by  Eichard  M.  Hoe 
in  his  "lightning  press",  patented  July  14, 1847.  The  essential  feature  of  this  press  was  a  simple  one,  being  the 
principle  that  columns  of  type  can  be  securely  held  on  the  surface  of  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder 
by  means  of  wedge-shaped  column  rules,  with  their  thin  edges  toward  the  axis  of  rotation,  The  Hoe  cylinder  press, 
themselves  kept  in  place  by  projecting  tongues  sliding  in  rebated  grooves  cut  in  the  cylinder, 
and  the  whole  form  firmly  locked  or  screwed  together  in  the  usual  way.  With  this  revolving  type  cylinder,  and  from 
two  to  ten  impression  cylinders  arranged  around  it,  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  impressions  can  be  struck  off  in 
an  hour.  One  person  is  required  at  each  impression  cylinder  to  supply  the  sheets  of  paper,  which  are  taken  at  the 
proper  moment  by  gripers,  and  after  being  printed  are  conveyed  out  by  tapes  and  piled  in  heaps  by  self-acting 
flyers.  For  each  impression  cylinder  there  are  two  inking-roUers,  receiving  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  distributing 
surface  of  the  main  cylinder,  which  rise  and  ink  the  form  as  it  passes  under  them,  then  again  fall  to  the  distributing 

a  A  few  attempts  were  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  century  to  improve  the  common  press.  Benjamin  Dearborn, 
publisher  of  the  New  HampsMre  Gazette,  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  invented  what  was  called  the  wheel  press,  which  possessed  the 
new  and  desirable  quality  of  impressing  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever,  and  this  press  was  used  for  a  time  at 
Newburyport.  A  citizen  of  Connecticut  also  took  out  a  patent  for  a  power-press.  But  these  efforts  led  to  no  general  improvement. — 
American  Cyclopedia  of  Prlniing. 

h  My  own  first  acquaintance  with  a  printing  oflSce  was  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  the  year  1823.  There  was  no  iron  press  known  there 
at  that  time.  That  used  was  composed  chiefly  of  two  upright  wooden  posts,  a  cross-beam,  and  platen,  the  latter  suspended  from  a  screw, 
which  was  operated  by  a  long  iron  bar  inserted  into  a  wooden  handle.  The  types  were  inked  by  deer-skin  balls,  the  skins  being  filled  with 
sheep's  wool  and  nailed  to  wooden  handles.  Iron  presses  began  to  get  into  general  use  in  this  country  in  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities.  As  late  as  1829  I  saw  the  then  large  edition  of  the  New  York  Conner  and  Enquirer  in  the  process  of  printing  on  a 
single  iron  hand-press,  with  a  roller-boy  behind  it  for  inking  the  types.— J.  F.  Bab  cock,  before  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  1855, 
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surface.  The  speed  of  these  machines  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  feeders  to- supply  the  sheets.  The  four- 
cylinder  press  can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  10,000  impressions  an  hour,  the  six-cylinder  at  15,000  an  hour,  the  eight- 
cylinder  at  20,000,  and  the  ten-cylinder  at  25,000  per  hour.  The  largest  cylinder  press  is  a  gigantic  machine, 
standing  18  feet  in  height  and  31  feet  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  size  to  which  the  printing  press  has  attained,  for 
the  perfecting  presses,  which  came  after,  are  much  more  compact  in  build  and  movement. 

The  first  Hoe  rotary  press  was  erected  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  office  in  1847,  and  the  machine  came  into 
general  use  in  the  offices  of  large  journals  by  1850.  The  first  six-cylinder  press  was  constructed  for  the  Few  York 
Tribune  in  1852,  and  the  ten-cylinder  press  came  into  use  shortly  afterward.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council  of 
England,  in  granting  an  extension  to  the  patent  of  this  press,  characterized  it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  steps  ever 
made  in  the  printing  art ". 

NEWSPAPEE  STEEEOTYPmG. 

Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  Hoe  press  was  not  sufficient  for  the  growing  demands  of  journahsm  without 
a  duplication  of  type,  which  not  only  largely  increased  the  cost,  but  involved  a  loss  of  valuable  time.  The 
limitation  of  press  capacity  compelling  the  newspapers  of  the  largest  circulation  to  go  to  press  before  their 
neighbors,  they  could  not  print  the  latest  news  or  make  early  sales,  nor  could  they  extend  their  out-of-town 
circulation.  It  was  the  effort  to  overcome  this  difficulty  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
_^iTew8paper  stereotyp-  progggg  ^f  newspapcr  Stereotyping,  which  is  now  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  offices  with  great 
™^'  circulations.    The  recent  introduction  of  the  papier  macM  process  in  book  stereotyping  led  to  a 

series  of  experiments,  which  reached  a  successful  result  about  the  same  time  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the 
London  Times  using  a  stereotype  process  which  was  the  invention  of  two  Swiss  mechanics,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  1861,  utilizing  an  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Oraske,  of  that  city.  His  process  was  successful  from  the 
first,  and  it  came  into  use  in  American  newspaper  offices  at  the  time  when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  increased 
suddenly  and  enormously  the  demand  for  newspapers.  By  this  process  a  newspaper  was  enabled  to  multiply  its 
forms  indefinitely  and  with  great  rapidity,  and  might  therefore  put  in  use  as  many  rotary  presses  as  its  sales 
would  warrant.  The  application  of  stereotyping  to  newspapers  was  important  in  another  respect,  as  it  overcame 
the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  the  perfecting  press. 

The  census  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  in  1880  there  were  45  daily  journals  in  the  United  States  printed  from 

plates  made  by  the  process  of  rapid  stereotyping.    These  were  located  in  the  following  states :  California,  2 ;  Illinois,  6 ; 

Indiana,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Massachusetts,  2 ;  Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  2;  Minnesota,  1; 

Newspaper  stereotyp-    -^^^  Jerscy,  1:  Ncw  York,  9;   OMo,  6:  Pennsylvania,   10:  Wisconsin,  1.     The  Louisville 

in  f  in.  tlis  census  vCfliT.  */  i        i  //  //  *^  •  '  ' 

(Kentucky)  Courier-Journal  is  printed  from  stereotype  plates  30  by  48  inches,  which  are  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  stereotype  plates  made  in  the  world.  The  Boston  Herald  is  printed  upon  four  Bullock  web-perfecting 
presses,  each  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  an  hour,  which  can  be  forced  to  18,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  this  office 
the  quickest  time  in  the  world  is  made  in  the  nianufacture  of  stereotype  plates,  two  perfect  plates  having  been  made 
in  seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  forms  were  received  by  the  stereotypers.  {a) 

Beside  the  daily  journals  which  are  stereotyped,  a  large  proportion  of  the  weekly  and  other  periodicals  having 
large  circulations  are  printed  from  stereotype  plates.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  monthly  magazines  and  of  the 
literary  weekly  papers.  The  process  of  stereotyping  is  found  to  be  profitable,  both  in  respect  to  saving  the  wear  and 
tear  of  type  and  in  the  saving  of  time  in  reaching  the  public  with  the  paper,  when  the  circulation  attains  15,000 
and  upward.  Thus  in  1880  there  were  52  daily  journals  the  circulation  of  which  was,  over  15,000,  and  45  were 
then  printing  from  stereotype  plates,  several  of  the  latter  reporting  their  circulation  under  15,000  and  over  10,000. 

THE  PEEFBOTING  PEESS. 

By  the  invention  of  Hoe's  "lightning  press"  it  became  possible  to  supply  the  demand  for  papers  of  the  largest 
circulation  of  that  day  within  an  hour  or  two  after  going  to  press;  but  still  there  were  deficiencies  even  in 
this,  which  came  in  time  to  be  especially  annoying  to  the  evening  papers  in  large  cities.  It  often  happens  that 
a  demand  for  one,  two,  or  ten  thousand  extras  comes  upon  a  newspaper  in  the  afternoon  without  warning,  in 


a  The  forms  for  the  morning  edition  of  the  London  Standard,  come  down  to  the  foundery  at  intervals,  commencing  at  12  o'clock, 
midnight,  the  last  form,  with  the  latest  parliamentary  and  other  important  intelUgenee,  being  received  in  the  foundery  at  2.30  to  3  o'clock. 
The  eight  plates  are  all  produced  and  handed  to  the  press-room  in  thirty-three  minutes.  The  Evening  Standard  is  published  in  four  separate 
editions,  the  number  of  plates  that  are  required  varying  according  to  the  news  that  is  received.  The  whole  Morning  Standard  is  printed 
in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  and  the  Evening  Standard,  second  edition,  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  third  edition  in  thirty  minutes,  fourth 
edition  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  special  edition  in  forty-five  minutes.  To  accomplish  this  the  Standard  uses  eight  machines,  seven  of 
which  run  at  the  rate  of  14,000  au  hour.  There  are  also  six  machines  in  reserve  in  another  building,  and  also  a  complete  font  of  type,  to 
guard  against  accidents  by  fire  or  otherwise.  The  steam-power  used  is  a  pair  of  45  horse-power  engines  in  each  building,  and  likewise 
two  60  horse-power  boilers  of  the  multitubular  type,  for  auxiliary  machinery,  in  the  bill-room,  foundery,  and  for  working  the  lifts  and 
machinery  in  the  engineer's  shop,  where  all  repairs  are  carried  out:  The  amount  of  paper  used  during  the  year  1880  for  the  Morning 
Standard  was  3,412  tons,  equal  to  a  length  of  36,609  miles,  and  for  the  Evening  Standard  865  tons,  equal  to  a  length  of  13,377  miles,  making 
a  total  of  4,277  tons  of  paper,  or  49,986  miles — an  average  of  over  13  tons,  or  160  miles  per  day.— Joseph  Hatton,  in  ffarpei-'e  Magazine. 
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which  case,  the  regular  edition  of  the  first  side  having  been  already  printed,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  form  of  that 

side  back  from  the  composing-room  to  the  press,  and  meanwhile  the  public  is  kept  waiting  for  its  news.    This 

delay  at  a  time  when  moments  are  precious  was  largely  overcome  by  the  invention  of  the 

perfecting  press.    Where  this  machine  is  in  use  the  entire  paper  is  upon  the  press  at  one  time,       The  perfecting  preaa. 

and,  whatever  the  demand,  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  last  copy  without  confusion,  loss  of  time, 

or  the  waste  of  a  single  sheet,  at  a  varying  speed  of  from  8,000  to  15,000  copies  an  hour.    By  the  use  of  stereotype 

plates  the  number  of  forms  can  be  multiplied  to  supply  an  indefinite  number  of  perfecting  presses,  so  that  practically 

there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  copies  of  an  issue  which  may  now  be  supplied  by  a  newspaper  thus  equipped 

within  an  almost  incredible  space  of  time  after  the  first  impression  leaves  the  press. 

With  the  perfecting  press  came  the  further  rotary  mechanism ,  by  which  the  feeding  of  the  paper  was  accomplished 
automatically  and  the  services  of  a  dozen  or  more  pressmen  dispensed  with.  This  machine,  which  is  called  the 
web  perfecting  press,  on  account  of  its  printing  from  a  web  of  paper,  has  two  main  cylinders, 
instead  of  one,  both  forms,  now  rendered  comparatively  light  and  manageable  by  means  of  perftcthf'Tesr''^^*'^ 
stereotyping,  being  put  upon  the  press  at  once.  Instead  of  piles  of  sheets  cut  to  a  uniform 
size,  a  roll  of  paper  several  miles  in  length  hangs  in  bearings  above.  The  end  of  this  roll  being  introduced 
into  the  press,  the  paper  is  drawn  through  it  at  the  rate  of  50,000  feet  an  hour,  a  speed  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  is  printed  on  both  sides,  cut  into  lengths  by  knife-bearing  cylinders,  and  finally  is  laid  down,  fifteen 
thoiisand  completed  papers  in  an  hour.  Finally,  by  a  last  and  crowning  invention,  a  rotary  folding-machine  has 
been  added  to  the  press,  by  which  the  papers  as  they  come,  all  cut,  upon  the  tapes,  are  caught,  folded,  and 
delivered  ready  for  the  mailing. 

The  honor  of  bringing  the  printing  press  into  this  state  of  perfection  belongs  almost  wholly  to  American 
inventors.    The  first  web-perfecting  press  ever  built  was  the  invention  of  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  the  well-known  advocate 
of  cheap  postage  in  England.    It  was  patented  in  1835,  but  never  came  into  practical  use,  partly 
owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  conical  type  employed  upon  it,  but  mainly  because  of  the    iQ^^t^;™^*  "^  American 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sheets  as  fast  as  they  were  printed.    The  idea  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine  had,  however,  previously  occurred  to  several  American  inventors,  who  were  at  work  upon  it,  and  it  grew 
up  out  of  steady  adherence  to  the  principle  of  press  making  which  Mr.  Hoe  had  first  put  to  practical  purpose, 
and  which  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  previous  improvements — the  substitution  of  the  rotary  for  the  reciprocating 
action.    Mr.  Hoe's  first  perfecting  press  was  built  about  1857,  but  it  required  a  much  tougher 
and  stronger  paper  than  American  journals  could  afibrd  to  use,  and  was  therefore  not  a  success.        The  Buiiock  press. 
William  H.  Bullock,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1861,  succeeded  in  making  a  web-perfecting  press  which 
worked  with  better  satisfaction  than  any  that  had  thus  far  appeared.    By  subsequent  improvements  Mr.  Bullock 
overcame  one  difficulty  after  another,  until,  by  1870,  he  had  a  press  which  could  deliver  from  8,000  to  10,000 
completed  papers  an  hour.    The  Walter  press,  constructed  in  the  workshops  of  the  London 
Times,  is  much  like  the  Bullock  in  general  construction  and  capacity.    It  is  worthy  of  note  in        The  waiter  press. 
this  connection  that  the  first  fast  printing  presses  used  in  either  England  or  -France  were  the 
work  of  American  inventors.    In  1849  Mr.  Hoe  built  a  rotary  press  for  the  Paris  daily  journal.  La  Patrie.    The 
first  Hoe  press  in  London  was  built  some  years  later  for  Lloyd's  WeeMy  Newspaper,  and  its  success  led  the 
proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  in  1857,  after  a  series  of  disastrous  experiinents  with  a  clumsy  vertical  rotary  press, 
constructed  by  Augustus  Applegarth,  to  order  two  ten-cylinder  Hoe  presses.    Previous  to  this  time  the  London 
Times  had  been  duplicating  everything  in  type,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  two  presses  running  simultaneously. 
In  1875  six  of  Hoe's  web-perfecting  presses  were  ordered  by  the  London  Standard  and  eight  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  in  other  establishments,  both  in  London  and  the  provincial  cities,  American- built  presses  are  now 
largely  used  and  give  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

The  largest  of  these  perfecting  presses  yet  made,  and  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  rapid  printing  machine 
in  the  world,  has  been  recently  erected  in  the  press-room  of  the  Missouri  Bepublican,  of  Saint  Louis.  This  press  has 
a  capacity  of  30,000  perfect  papers  per  hour,  printed,  cut,  folded,  and  pasted,  ready  for  delivery,  is  known  as  the 
Hoe  double  web-perfecting  press  and  folding-machine,  and  prints  and  folds  two  perfect  papers  at  a  single 
operation. 

The  final  development  of  the  web-perfecting  press,  which  reached  successful  operation  in  the  census  year,  is  a 
machine  that  prints  from  the  types  instead  of  from  stereotype  plates,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  that  increasing  class  of  daily  papers  which  print  an  edition  of  from  7,000  to  15,000 
paperts— hardly  large  enough  to  warrant  the  additional  cost  of  stereotyping,  and  yet  so  large  5^'',^*^''^  weh-perfect- 
that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  it  with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the  aid  of  the  cylinder  press.  In 
general  construction  it  is  not  unlike  the  type-revolving  presses,  the  forms  of  type  being  locked  in  curved  beds  or 
"  turtles".  If  the  machine  is  for  printing  an  eight-page  paper,  the  four  outside  forms  are  placed  on  the  large  central 
type  cylinder  in  a  group,  with  their  heads  toward  each  other,  and  the  inside  forms  are  placed  similarly,  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  outside  forms.  These  forms  occupy  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  type  cylinder,  and  the  space 
between  the  groups  is  used  as  an  ink-distributing  surface,  receiving  the  ink  in  the  usual  manner.    The  type  cylinder 
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is  surrounded  by  and  connects  witli  the  impression  cylinders.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  four  or  eight  impression 
cylinders,  according  as  one  or  two  rolls  of  paper  are  used,  double  the  capacity  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  double 
rolls,  and  its  capacity  is  from  10,000  to  20,000  perfect  impressions  per  hour.  The  first  of  these  type-perfecting 
presses  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe  was  erected  in  the  office  of  the  'Sew  York  Commercial  Advertiser  in  the 
census  year. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  printing  press  are  the  inventions  for  the  rapid  handling 
of  the  printed  sheets  by  machinery.    About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hoe  cylinder  press  folding-machines 

were  employed,  to  which  the  sheets  were  transferred  as  they  came  from  the  presses.  To  the 
ctoTeT^*^*'^^""^"^'"''     ^^^^  printing  presses  are  attached  improved  folding  apparatus,  over  which  the  sheets  pass  in 

continuous  motion  as  they  leave  the  impression  cylinders,  emerging  finally  ready  for  delivery. 
This  machinery  has  reached  such  perfection  that  in  the  case  of  eight-page  papers  the  sheets  are  not  only  cut  in 
their  passage  through  the  press,  but  are  securely  pasted  at  the  back.  These  attachments  are  now  generally  made 
to  the  web-perfecting  presses,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  perfection  of  the  printing  apparatus  cannot  go  much 
further. 

TYPE-SETTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINES. 

While  all  these  improvements  have  been  following  each  other  in  the  printing  and  delivery  of  newspapers,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  not  yet  invented  a  substitute  for  the  setting  of  type  by  hand,  the  method  of  composition 

remaining  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  when  printing  was  first  invented.  As  the  newspapers 
trib^fn^^mrchinef  '''^     grow  larger,  as  they  spread  out  into  supplements,  extras,  double  sheets,  quadruple  sheets,  and 

so  on,  every  individual  letter  used  has  to  be  separately  handled  by  the  type-setter,  not  only  in  the 
composition,  but  again  in  the  distribution  of  the  type.  The  process  of  type-setting  is  the  most  laborious  feature  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  newspaper.  The  average  compositor  will  set  from  800  to  1,000  ems  of  type  an  hour,  rapid 
printers  reaching  an  average  of  1,200  and  even  1,500,  but  the  latter  figure  can  rarely  be  maintained  continuously. 
Table  V  shows  the  average  ems  of  type  set  per  issue  on  the  daily  press  to  be  74,147,  but  on  several  of  our  largest 
daily  journals  the  average  runs  as  high  as  from  400,000  to  500,000  ems,  knd  sometimes  exceeds  these  figures. 

The  only  method  of  increasing  the  speed  of  getting  large  volumes  of  reading  matter  into  type  is  to  increase 
the  force  of  compositors.  The  aggregate  ems  of  type  set  per  issue  on  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
United  States  reaches  556,894,022 ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  each  of  these  figures  represents  two  or  more  separate 
and  distinct  handlings  of  as  many  type,  the  immense  importance  of  the  successful  invention  of  a  type-setting 
machine  to  the  periodical  press  may  be  imagined.  In  full  appreciation  of  this  importance,  a  number  of  the  wealthiest 
newspaper  establishments  have  devoted  largely  of  their  surplus  earnings  to  experimenting  with  the  various  devices 
for  the  mechanical  setting  and  distribution  of  type  that  have  been  brought  to  public  attention  from  time  to  time. 
The  London  Times,  in  addition  to  its  great  services  in  the  development  of  the  printing  press,  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  encouragement  of  inventors  who  have  sought  for  a  successful  type-setting  apparatus,  and  the 
Chicago  Times  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  one  of  the  latest  of  these  machines  during  the  census  year.  The 
first  machine  of  the  kind  patented  in  Great  Britain  was  the  invention  of  William  Church,  the  date  of  the  patent 
being  1822.  Frederick  Rosenburg  secured  the  first  American  patent  in  1840,  and  since  then  there  have  been  more 
than  forty  additional  patents  granted'by  the  United  States  government,  while  the  objects  sought  for  seem  as  far 
beyond  reach  as  ever.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  devising  machines  which  will  work  automatically  in  the  assortment  of 
the  types;  but  the  difficulty  arises  in  the  necessity  of  devising  a  machine  which  will  facilitate  the  composition  of 
every  conceivable  variety  of  type  and  combination  of  letters,  thickly  interspersed  with  capitals,  italics,  arbitrary 
signs,  etc.  A  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  composition  is  necessary  to  warrant  the  substitution  of  type-setting 
machinery  for  manual  labor.  Human  supervision  is  of  course  necessary  at  every  point  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
machine,  and  no  machine  can  be  invented  that  will  compose  type  faster  than  an  intelligent  operator  can  read  the 
copy.  The  character  of  the  manuscript  which  appears  in  newspaper  offices  is  so  variable,  often  so  nearly  illegible, 
that  the  average  compositor  can  set  it  by  hand  as  rapidly  as  his  eye  is  able  to  decipher  its  contents.  The  exact 
justification  of  every  line  of  type  as  it  is  set  is  an  operation  which  requires  the  exercise  of  a  human  intelligence,  and 
no  machine  can  be  made  to  perform  an  operation  which  in  no  two  lines  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  conditions 
in  respect  to  spacing,  the  division  of  words,  etc.  It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  machines  that  they  have 
conquered  the  problem  of  justification  by  providing  for  exactly  the  same  distance  between  all  the  words  in  every  line  j 
but  in  practical  operation  the  justification  remains  a  source  of  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty.  Any  machine 
which  shall  be  capable  of  automatically  discharging  with  great  rapidity  an  infinite  number  of  slightly-difieriug 
operations,  none  of  which  recur  with  uniformity  in  the  infinite  variations  which  distinguish  orthography,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  variations  of  type — any  such  machine  must  necessarily  be  one  of  expensive  and  complicated 
arrangement  and  liable  to  frequent  derangement. 

Type-setting  machines  for  book  composition  have  long  been  in  successful  operation  in  several  establishments 
in  this  country.  The  conditions  governing  their  use  in  this  kind  of  work  are,  however,  widely  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  newspaper  offices,  and  nothing  has  as  yet  been  devised  which  promises  in  the  manufacture  of  a  daily 
newspaper  to  reduce  the  cost  or  shorten  the  time  required  for  composition. 
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Table  V  contains  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  presses  used  in  the  printing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
From  these  statistics  all  presses,  whether  hand  or  power,  used  for  job  printing  only,  or  for 
other  purposes  than  the  printing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  were  excluded,  and  no  account  ^N^nmber  of  presses 
was  taken  of  the  presses  used  to  print  the  large  number  of  periodicals  whose  publishers  did  not  perfoaLi7ork!'*'^  *"* 
do  their  own  printing,  but  contracted  with  job  printers.  These  latter  instances  were  chiefly 
in  the  large  cities,  where  it  is  the  rule,  except  in  large  establishments,  like  those  of  Harper  &  Brothers  and  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  for  the  publishers  of  periodicals  not  of  a  news  character  to  contract  for  their  printing.  In  the  ofllces 
of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  8,048  presses  were  found,  of  which  4,873  were  hand  presses,  148  were  run  by 
water-power,  and  3,027  by  steam-power.  There  were  only  122  instances  of  daily  newspapers  whose  presses  were 
worked  by  hand,  and  New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Ehode  Island,  and  Connecticut  were  the 
only  states  in  which  more  steam  than  hand  presses  were  found.  In  Mississippi,  where  123  journals  are  published, 
only  five  steam  presses  were  found,  and  North  Carolina,  with  142  journals,  returned  but  five. 

The  development  of  the  mechanism  of  printing  has  created  a  revolution  in  journalism,  and  has  robbed  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  third  era  of  many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  them  in  the  days  when  they  printed 
but  few  in  number  and  sold  them  at  a  high  price.  To  no  cause  quite  as  much  as  to  this  one  can  we  justly  attribute 
the  wonderful  development  which  has  attended  the  American  press  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is 
observable  that  the  perfecting  of  the  fast  printing  press  has  been  going  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  extension  of 
railroads  and  the  multiplication  of  telegraiph  lines  have  enabled  the  great  newspapers  to  keep  pace,  in  the  character 
of  their  publication,  with  the  increasing  facilities  for  ma,king  them,  the  railroads,  with  the  improved  mail  service 
conducted  by  the  government  in  connection  with  them,  having  made  it  possible  for  the  morning  journals  of  a  great 
city.to  be  delivered  at  the  breakfast-tables  of  people  living  hundreds  of  miles  away,  while  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
which  began  to  become  general  among  newspapers  by  1850,  put  the  news  of  the  continent  within  the  reach 
of  enterprising  publishers  for  immediate  publication,  and  was  a  stimulus  to  activity  and  enterprise  on  their  part 
such  as  had  been  seen  in  the  management  of  none  of  the  earlier  newspapers.  The  resources  of  great  journals  grew 
rapidly  after  the  problem  of  furnishing  them  cheaply,  by  furnishing  them  in  large  numbers,  had  been  successfully 
solved,  and  the  increase  in  circulation  brought  with  it,  of  course,  a  corresponding  increase  in  advertising  patronage. 
The  improvements  in  the  printing  press  had  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper;  but  what  was  saved 
in  this  manner — and  very  much  more  in  many  instances — was  expended  thereafter  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  widening  scope  of  journalism.  Telegraphic  tolls,  an  entirely  new  element  of  newspaper  expense,  increased 
constantly  with  the  increase  of  the  service  deemed  necessary,  and  are  still  increasing.  More  and  better  men  were 
employed  in  editorial  and  reportorial  service,  and  there  came  in  the  public  mind  a  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  the  responsibility  of  the  calling  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper;  and  as  this  recognition 
appeared,  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  talent  required  for  newspaper  work  brought  into  the  profession 
large  numbers  of  educated  and  talented  men,  the  country  demanding  that  those  who  were  to  instruct  them  as  to 
the  daily  progress  of  the  world's  affairs  should  be  men  of  at  least  as  high  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  culture  as 
that  which  was  coming  to  prevail  among  the  people  themselves. 

THE  TEANSMISSION  OF  NEWS. 

The  general  use  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  for  the  transmission  of  news  to  the  daily  press  has  eliminated  from 
the  business  much  of  the  exciting  and  characteristic  enterprise  which  marked  the  career  of  the 
daily  iournals  in  existence  lust  previous  to  the  successful  introduction  of  telegraphy.    Many      ^*^°"*  "*  '^^  t«iee™p'i 
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and  ingenious  were  the  devices  of  rival  journals  to  anticipate  their  neighbors  in  the  publication 
of  important  intelligence,  and  when  the  event  was  one  expected  and  prearranged  this  enterprise  at  first  took  shape 
in  the  flying  of  carrier-pigeons,  (a)  the  equipment  of  pony  expresses,  with  relays  of  spirited  horses,  and  afterward  in 
the  chartering  of  special  locomotives  and  steamboats  from  distant  points.  The  achievement  of  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Eaymond,  then  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  the  first  publication  of  a  speech  of  Daniel  Webster's,  delivered 
in  Boston,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  methods  adopted  by  one  journal  to  surpass  its  rivals.  He  wrote  out  his  notes 
of  the  speech  while  journeying  back  to  New  York  on  the  boat,  and  as  fast  as  he  transcribed  them  the  copy  was 
passed  over  to  printers,  whose  type  and  cases  had  been  brought  on  board  for  that  purpose.  When  the  vessel  arrived 
in  New  York  the  speech  was  in  type  and  ready  for  instant  publication.  It  was  in  order  to  anticipate  its  rivals  that 
the  New  York  H&rald  first  became  possessed  of  a  swift  sailing  yacht  in  New  York  harbor  for  the  prompt  collection 
of  the  shipping  news. 

With  the  advent  of  the  telegraph  all  the  journals  which  were  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transmission  were 
placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  priority,  in  the  receipt  and  publication  of  news,  and  the  ingenuity 
and  expense  formerly  incurred  to  outstrip  each  other  became  a  matter  of  the  past.  The  principle  underlying  the 
associated  collection  of  news  had  been  recognized  as  valuable  before  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
and  several  of  the  New  York  journals  combined  some  years  previous  and  jointly  paid  the  cost  .  t^®  associated  coUeo- 
of  running  a  pony  express  from  Washington  with  the  latest  congressional  reports  for  their  several 

a  The  flying  of  carrier-pigeons  from  Halifax  to  Boston  and  New  York,  with  condensations  of  the  news  from  English  newspapers  just 
arrived,  was  a  practice  for  some  time  successfully  pursued. — Maverick's  Life  of  Henri/  J.  Raymond. 
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use.  (a)    Similar  associations  existed  between  journals  both  in  "Sew  York  and  Boston  for  the  collection  of  marine  news. 

These  associations  were  the  owners  of  several  fast-sailing  news  schooners,  built  on  the  pilot-boat  plan.     The 

importance  of  the  telegraph  as  an  instrument  for  the  instant  transmission  of  news  was  at  once  recognized  by 

the  press  upon  the  opening  of  the  first  line  from  "Washington  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1844,  and  they 

immediately  made  use  of  this  limited  line,  and  as  immediately  found  themselyes  in  difQculty,  owing  to  its  incapacity 

to  meet  the  large  demands  upon  it  with  the  requisite  promptness.  (6)   As  the  telegraph  spread  its  lilies  to  more  distant 

points  this  difficulty  increased  constantly;  and  it  was  the  annoy  anise  and  delay  thus  arising  that  led  to  a  meeting 

of  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  New  York  daily  newspapers  of  that  day  (1848-'49)— the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

the  Courier  and  Inquirer,  the  Tribune,  the  Rerald,  the  Sun,  and  the  Express — for  the  purpose  of 

Organization  of  the  As-    forming  an  oTgauizatiou,  or  combination,  to  obviate  the  individual  competition  which  destroyed 

the  usefulness  of  the  new  discovery  to  all  alike,  (c)    Here  originated  the  Associated  Press,  and  the 

a  The  first  combination  was  in  1846,  during  the  Oregon  excitement,  resulting  in  dispatching  a  pilot-boat  across  the  Atlantic  especially 
for  news,  and  in  two  expresses  (one  from  Halifax  and  one  from  Boston),  costing  the  combined  papers  $5,000  for  the  pilot-boat,  |4,000  for 
the  Halifax  express,  and  |1,000  for  the  Boston  express — very  large  sums  to  spend  for  news  in  those  days.— Hudson's  History  of  Journalism. 

6  When  the  first  battles  were  fought  on  the  Eio  Grande,  the  magnetic  telegraph  extended  from  Washington  to  Wilmington,  and  soon 
after  to  Jersey  City.  Efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  southern  telegraph  of&ce  first.  Sometimes  the  Serald  would  succeed,  and  sometimes 
the  Sun.'  Frequently  the  messengers  of  these  journals  would  enter  the  oflBce  together.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  wire  could  not  be  given 
to  either.  They  were  therefore  allowed  fifteen  minutes  each.  Not  many  lines  of  news  could  be  transmitted  in  that  brief  space  of  time 
over  poor  lines,  with  miserable  insulation  and  inexperienced  operators.  It  was  in  conse'quence  of  this  difficulty  that  the  New  York  Serald, 
in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  established  the  successful  express  between  Montgomery  and 
Mobile. — Hudson's  History  of  Journalism. 

c  The  idea  of  the  associated  collection  of  telegraphic  news  had  an  earlier  conception  and  a  successful  execution  in  the  interior  of  New 
York  state.  The  telegraph  was  completed  from  Albany  to  Utica,  New  York,  January  31,  1846 ;  from  Baltimore  to.  Philadelphia,  June  5 ; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  June  27,  and  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  September  9.  The  first  state  associated  press  originated  in  Utica,  New 
York,  and  was  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  fact  that  the  first  telegraphic  line  was  opened  to  general  business  at  that  point.  Mr.  Alexander 
Seward,  a  vice-president  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  and  formerly  editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Gazette,  in  a  paper  read  before 
that  society  December  31,  1878,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  organization  of  this  first  associated  press: 

"  Those  gentlemen  who,  being  then  connected  with  the  press,  were  obliged  to  invent  a  system  for  availing  themselves  of.  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  telegraph,  cannot  claim  any  special  merit  for  a  contrivance  which  would  doubtless  have  suggested  itself  to 
others  similariy  situated.  But  Mr.  J.  D.  Eeid,  in  his  valuable  history  of  the  telegraph  in  America,  has  made  a  statement  so  inaccurate  on 
this  point  that  it  is  a  duty  to  truth  to  correct  it.    Mr.  Eeid  says : 

-  *'  On  the  4b]i  of  July,  1846,  the  line  having  been  completed  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  the  idea  of  a  state  associated  press  was  practically  born  by  a  call  from 
President  Faxton  for  a  meeting  of  editors,  by  telegraph,  in  the  various  of&ces  at  that  time  open.  This  started  the  idea  of  a  fedei-ation  for  the  supply  of  telegraphic 
news.  The  first  daily  reports  to  the  press  of  the  state  were  sent  January  1, 1847.  There  was  deposited  with  this  society,  about  three  months  since,  a  volume 
containing  the  correspondence  with  the  proprietors  of  the  tTtica  Daily  Gazette  relative  to  the  formation  of  this  associated  press.  This  collection  had  passed  the 
ordeal  of  two  flres  and  escaped  the  greater  peril  of  the  paper-mill.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  letters  from  those  who  represented  the  daily  newspaper  press  of  the 
state  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  it  may  become  of  S'ouie  historic  value  two  generations  hence,  when  the  memories  of  Croswell,  Ten  Eyck, 
Lacy,  Northway,  Smith,  Oliphant,  Dawson,  Butts,  Jerome,  Footed  Jewett,  Clapp,  Stringham,  &c.,  have  been  further  mellowed  by  age. 

"  The  telegraph  was  completed  between  Utica  and  Albany,  as  before  stated,  on  Saturday,  January  31, 1846.  The  first  news  dispatch — 
not  '  a  few  words',  but  nearly  a  column — appeared  in  the  Utica  Daily  Gazette  of  February  3,  1846.  The  correspondence  relative  to  the 
associated  press  begins  contemporaneously,  and  continues  till  the  association  is  fully  organized  and  in  complete  operation  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany.  The  cause  of  the  organization  is  also  apparent.  Necessity  was  the  mother  of  this  invention,  as  of  many  others.  News 
dispatches,  chiefly  brief  summaries  of  congressional  proceedings,  had  been  telegraphed  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  long  before.  But 
that  government  telegraph,  like  inost  government  operations,  was  hot  a  paying  institution.  The  New  York  and  Buffalo  telegraph  was 
conducted  on  strictly  business  principles  from  the  start.  It  offered  great  benefits  to  the  local  newspapeTS,  but  it  required  a  compensation 
which  in  their  then  feeble  condition  they  were  unable  single-handed  to  pay.  Hence  the  idea  and  the  subsequent  fact  of  the  associated 
press.  The  daily  newspapers  in  the  state  west  of  Utica  mostly  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  collecting  and  telegraphing  the  ne  ws 
from  Albany  to  Utica,  at  which  latter  place  it  was  printed  in  slips  and  forwarded  by  express  in  advance  of  the  mails.  Beside  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  which  were  telegraphed  as  they  occurred,  and  the  Albany  market,  the  dispatches  consisted  of  a  summary 
of  news  made  up  from  the  New  York  papers  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Albany.  When  the  telegraph  was  completed  to  Syracuse,  June  1, 
1846,  the  receipt  and  forwarding  of  telegraph  dispatches  were  transferred  to  the  papers  of  that  city.  A  meeting  of  the  editors  from  Utica 
to  Buffalo  was  held  there  to  arrange  matters  May  28. 

"The  meeting  of  July  4,  which  Mr.  Eeid  mentions,  was  in  pursuance  of  the  following  invitation: 

"  T.  S.  F.'s  compliments  to  the  editors  of  all  the  daily  papers  between  Albany  and  Buffalo :  Will  be  happy  to  meet  them  and  their  friends  at  the  different 
telegraph  stations  on  the  4th,  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of  sentiments. 

"  Thus  it  appears 'that  this  meeting  was  a  social  gathering,  of  President  Faxton's  happy  invention,  to  celebrate  the  day  and  the 
accomplishment  of  instantaneous  communication,  by  the  electric  fluid,  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  river.  Twenty-one  years 
before  the  water  connection  between  the  two  had  been  magnificently  celebrated,  and  the  event  telegraphed  by  cannon  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.    The  Gazette  of  July  4,  1846,  thus  announced  the  more  wonderful  fact : 

"The  Hudson  Talking  To  Lake  Ebie!— The  lightning  flashed  through  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  325  miles  by  railroad,  this  morning  at  8i  o'clock.  The 
telegraph  now  spans  the  Empire  State!  The  events  transpiring  at  the  capital,  at  one  end,  are  made  known  at  the  other  extremity  in  'less  than  no  time'— from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  before  they  happen.  This  is  the  longest  line  of  telegraph  in  the  world.  The  swift  messengers,  upon  whose  wings  messages  are 
sent  along  the  copper  track,  are  bred  in  a  large  galvanic  battery  in  the  loft  of  Dudley's  triangle,  in  this  city.  The  fluid  there  generated'makes  a  oircmt  of  650  miles. 
The  only  object  it  has  in  view  is  to  get  from  one  end  of  the  battery  into  the  other,  like  a  carrier-dove  returning  to  the  spot  where  it  was  trained.  This  flery  steed, 
whose  speed  surpasses  the  imaginings  of  tales  of  the  genii  i  this  mighty  agent,  whose  sports  are  in  the  volcano  and  tornado ;  this  weapon  of  the  ancient  king  of 
heaven,  forged  in  the  infernal  regions;  the  utilitarian  of  our  day  approaches  and  says;  'I'll  trouble  you  with  a  line.' 

"  A  two-column  account  of  Mr.  Faxton's  novel  party  was  given  in  the  next  Gazette,  entitled,  '  Electro-Magnetic  Drama,  or  a  Lightning 
Sociable,'  consisting  of  'single  act  without  change  of  scene,  as  these  necessities  of  the  drama  do  not  appertain  to  electro-magnetic 
performances'.    In  other  words,  time  and  space  were  annihilated. 

"  On  the  5th  of  August  the  editors,  from  Albany  to  Bufi'alo,  met  in  this  city  and  extended  and  perfected  their  association,  preparatory 
to  the  opening  of  the  line  to  New  York  city,  on  September  9,  1846." 
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organized  transmission  of  telegraphic  news  for  the  use  of  all  these  journals  jointly.  Arrangements  had  previously 
been  made  (in  1837)  by  the  Courier  and  Inquirer,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  Express  for  the  associated 
collection  of  the  shipping  news  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  a  steam  vessel  had  been  purchased  and  equipped  for 
that  purpose.  About  1841-'43  the  Tribune  and  Sun  were  added.  The  Associated  Press  was  practically  an 
outcome  of  this  association,  and  after  being  reorganized  in  its  present  form,  in  1851,  very  rapidly  developed  into 
an  institution  of  great  resources  and  wonderful  ramifications.  Contracts  were  made  with  the  telegraph  company 
for  the  transmission  of  news  at  rates  much  below  those  charged  to  individual  customers,  and  great  advantage 
was  gained  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  division  of  expense,  over  journals  not  members  of  the  association  and 
which  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  its  news.  The  Associated  Press  appointed  its  local  agents  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  made  contracts  with  similar  associations  in  England.  After  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  its  efftciency  and  importance  had  been  demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  continued  development  of  the 
telegraph  lines,  it  began  to  sell  its  news  to  newspapers  in  other  cities  and  states,  receiving  therefor  an  income 
which  went  a  good  distance  toward  reimbursement  for  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred  in  the  transmission 
of  elaborate  accounts  of  important  events  all  over  the  United  States.  In  1872  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York 
city  served  over  200  daily  papers  in  the  United  States  with  its  telegraphic  news  and  paid  out 
yearly  over  $200,000  for  cable  telegrams  alone.  In  1880  the  Associated  Press  served  30  the  AlLutedTear  "^ 
per  cent,  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  with  the  domestic  and  foreign 
news  of  the  day,  and  expended  in  the  main  ofl&ce  alone  the  sum  of  $500,000  a  year  for  salaries,  rents,  agents, 
and  incidental  expenses,  not  including  the  cost  of  telegraphic  transmission  from  the  points  of  concentration  to 
the  numerous  distributing  points.  For  this  latter  service  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companj'  received 
the  sum  of  $392,800  08  in  1880.  The  Census  Office  is  under  obligation  to  J.  M.  Somerville,  then  the  press  agent 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  a  deta.iled  statement  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  that 
company  for  the  newspapers  connected  with  the  Associated  Press  during  the  census  year  ending  -. 

Jane  1, 1880.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  to  which  dispatches  were  sent  was  355,  of  which  service  of  the  western 
number  228  were  morning  issues  and  127  evening  publications.  These  figures  are  significant  ^°ion  Telegraph  com- 
of  the  greater  strength  and  character  of  the  morning  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  of  ^^^^' 
which  there  are  438,  there  being  533  evening  dailies.  The  actual  number  of  words  transmitted  by  the 
company  to  all  newspapers  during  the  census  year  was  611,199,930,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,877,256,934  ems  of 
type,  (a)  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  statement  of  the  number  of  words  transmitted  by  telegraph 
includes  the  special  dispatches  to  a  large  number  of  newspapers.  The  telegraph  company  supplies  the  following 
tabular  statement,  showing  the  distribution,  by  states  and  territories,  of  the  daily  newspapers  regularly  receiving 
the  Associated  Press  dispatches  over  its  lines : 


states  and  territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.! 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

~Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Michigan ... 
Minnesota . . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri 


Morning 
papers. 


2 
10 
10 

3 


10 
6 
9 

7 


4 
12 


Evening 
papers. 


.  Total. 


3 
3 

19 
11 
9 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 


16 

13 

17 

10 

4 

6 

8 

5 

14 

11 


5 
16 


States  and  territories. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . .  - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Morning 
papers. 


1 

30 

4 

14 

1 

21 
1 
3 
5 
8 
3 
1 
7 


228 


127 


Evening 
papers. 

Total. 

2 

4 

3 

•      5 

3 

3 

1 

15 

45 

1 

5 

6 

20 

1 

11 

32 

1 

2 

3 

7 

13 

5 

3 

11 


3 

"iss 


a  The  Britisli  post-o£Sce,  in  Its  report  for  the  year  ending  in  March  of  the  United  States  census  year,  shows  that  the  number  of  words 
delivered  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  was  313,500,000— a  trifle  more  than  one-half  the  total  number  of  words 
sent  by  one  company  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
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In  an  address  on  the  history  and  the  methods  of  the  Associated  Press,  delivered  in  1880,  Mr.  J.  W.  Simonton, 
then  the  general  manager,  described  the  business  character  of  the  organization  as  follows : 

of^ttie  AssodltedPreM"  "^^^  Associated  Press  is  a  simple  copartnership,  having  for  articles  of  agreement  a  series  of  written  niles  to 

govern  its  operations.  It  is  not  incorporated,  derives  no  prestige  or  power  from  any  special  legislation  or  privilege, 
and  is  dependent  for  every  element  of  influence,  strength,  or  success  upon  its  own  money-capital  and  the  intelligently  applied  efforts  of 
those  who  established  and  have  controlled  it.  The  association  is  composed  of  several  journals,  and  not  of  the  individuals  who  own  or 
control  them ;  and  so  the  proprietorship  or  policy  of  a  journal  may  change  without  affecting  its  position  in  the  partnership. 

The  New  York  city  association  may  be  called  the  clearing-house  of  a  dozen  different  and  sectional  associations,  which  it  supplies 
■with  news  by  contract,  and  from  which  it  receives  news  in  return.  These  several  kindred  associations  exist  for 
the  A^a°ofatea'pres?  "^  *^°^^  sections  of  the  country  which  have  a  community  of  interest  and  a  geographical  relation;  thus  there  is  a 
New  York  state  association,  which  serves  the  journals  of  the  state  outside  of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn ;  a  New 
England  association,  a  Pennsylvania  association,  a  western  states  association,  a  southern  states  association,  a  Canadian  association,  and 
a  Pacific  coast  association,  besides  minor  associations  which  provide  for  sections  of  territory  out  of  the  line  of  those  above  mentioned. 
These  kindred  associations  have  their  agents  in  New  York  city,  who  have  access  to  all  the  news  received  by  the  city  association's  agent, 
and  cull  from  it  such  and  in  such  quantity  as  in  their  judgment  is  desirable  for  the  journals  of  each  section  of  the  country.  Thus,  the 
western  association  holds  toward  New  York  relations  similar  to  those  of  the  New  England  association.  It  operates  the  territory  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  river,  south  to  Memphis  and  Louisville,  and  west  to  the  Missouri.  Interchanging  local  news  among  its  own 
fifty -six  voting  members,  and  eighty  or  more  press  customers  who  are  not  members,  it  delivers  a  copy  of  said  local  news  to  an  agent  of  the 
New  York  association  placed  at  Cincinnati,  who  forwards  thence  whatever  in  his  judgment — guided  by  general  instructions— New  York 
requires,  (o)  It  also  reports  anything  within  its  territory  which  may  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  collections  for  western  press  use ;  and 
Niew  York  is  under  similar  and  reciprocal  obligations  to  the  West;  but  neither  association  can  serve  any  competitor  or  encroach  upon 
the  territory  of  the  other.  The  news  of  the  great  plains,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence  to  the 
Pacific,  including  California,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  together 
with  the  news  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  China,  and  Australia,  coming  by  way  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  collected  by  agents  of  the 
New  York  association. 

In  all  sections  other  than  those  already  named  the  parent  association  makes  its  own  collection  of  news;  that  is  to  say,  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (except  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  and  the  oil  region),  Delaware,  Maryland,  Washington,  and  all  points  south  to  Texas ;  in 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Southern  and  Central  America,  and  Europe.  Though  it  pays  for  much  of  its  service  the  same  rate  as 
the  general  public,  it  brings  the  news  of  the  Old  World  as  liberally  as  the  interest  will  justify  from  day  to  day.  Confining  itself  to  no 
arbitrary  limit,  its  daily  cable  toUs  are  rarely  less  than  |300,  are  not  infrequently  $500,  and  are  sometimes  even  quadruple  that  sum.  Its 
London  offices  are  never  closed.  By  means  of  a  double  corps  of  agents  the  news  of  Europe,  chiefly  concentrated  at  the  British  capital,  is 
forwarded  at  all  hours,  as  rapidly  as  received.  By  contracts  with  the  great  European  news  agencies,  including  the  well-known  Eeuter 
Company,  the  Associated  Press  receives  their  news  collections  from  every  part  of  civilized  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In 
sparsely-settled  districts,  where  news  items  are  too  infrequent  to  warrant  appointments  of  regular  agents,  the  telegraph  companies,  in 
order  to  earn  the  tolls,  as  well  as  for  public  accommodation,  permit  operators  to  act  ex  officio  as  agents  for  the  press.  So,  too,  the 
telegrapher's  assistance  is  sought  to  improvise  competent  agents  or  reporters  to  visit  scenes  of  sudden  public  calamity,  disturbance,  or 
other  excitement  at  points  beyond  telegraphic  lines,  to  gather  the  facts,  carry  them  to  the  nearest  station,  and  forward  by  wire.  Until 
quite  recently  the  Associated  Press  has  relied  entirely  upon  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  transmission  of  its  messages  to  and 
from  all  points  in  the  United  States ;  but  now  it  has  leased  from  that  company,  for  its  own  special  use,  a  wire  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  employs  its  own  operators  to  work  it  directly  between  Associated  Press  offices  in  the 
several  cities  named.  This  proves  exceedingly  convenient,  though  it  would  not  be  economical  except  for  the  very  large  amount  of 
telegraphic  service  (18,000  to  20,000  words  daily)  required  by  the  Associated  Press  over  that  particular  circuit.  At  Cincinnati,  Detroit) 
•t  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Memphis  condensed  abstracts,  known  as  pony  reports,  are  made  from  the  full  one  and  promptly 
forwarded  to  smaller  towns  or  outlying  places  in  the  respective  districts  whose  journals  cannot  afford  to  share  the  cost  of  the  longer  one. 
The  cost  of  the  news,  laid  down  where  published,  every  charge  paid,  ranges  from  $15  to  |250  per  week  to  each  journal,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  New  York  city,  who  rarely  find  their  bills  as  low  as  |300,  while  sometimes  they  run  up  to  $1,500. 

Thus,  by  its  various  ramifications,  the  Associated  Press  reaches  to  every  section  of  the'  United  States  where 
daily  papers  are  published,  and,  by  an  arrangement  which  is  mutually  beneficial,  receives  every  day  all  the 
intelligence  afloat  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  This  association  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Simonton  as  an 
independent  co-operative  union  of  newspaper  publishers  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  immense  advantages  it  confers 
upon  the  newspapers  which  partake  of  its, privileges  being  too  obvious  to  need  exemplification.  It  gives  each 
one  of  these  newspapers  the  advantage  of  all  the  news  possessed  by  every  other  one ;  so  that  they  can  present  in 
each  day's  issue  the  news  of  the  whole  country  at  a  cost  that  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
service  or  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed  in  an  effort  to  collect  it  individually.  This  news  is  sent  by  the 
telegraph  company,  en  circuits,  and  is  dropped  at  office  after  office  on  the  line  of  transmission  to  .the  most  distant 
point  in  a  single  sending,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  telegraphic  service  to  all  and  bringing  the  news  within 
the  reach  of  scores  of  the  poorer  papers,  which,  under  any  other  conditions,  would  find  it  a  burden  too  great  for 
their  income. 

Each  of  the  collateral  associations  belonging  to  the  Associated  Press  makes  its  own  rules  and  regulations  for 

the  admission  of  new  members,  as  well  as  its  own  separate  contracts  with  the  "Sew  York  city 
lateraTaTsoXtiont!'^''"^     P^®^®  ^^^  *^®  telegraph  Company,  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  consequence  are  so  obvious 

and  far-reaching  that  membership  has  come  to  be  highly  prized,  and  has  a  well-defined 
financial  value,  which  the  journals  belonging  to  the  association  hold  to  be  an  intrinsic  element  of  their  cash 
value.  The  theory  of  the  association  has  grown  to  include  the  idea  of  protection  as  well  as  mutual  benefit.  To 
protect  the  members  of  the  association  from  constant  competition,'  a  fixed  price  is  established  by  some  of  the 

a  The  Western  Associated  Press  paid  |175,000  in  tolls  to  the  Western  Union  during  the  census  year. 
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associations  as  the  initiation  fee  which  new  •journals  must  pay  before  they  can  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
organization,  and  this  price  is  generally  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  sums  which  the  journals  in  the 
particular  locality  where  the  new  publication  is  started  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  In 
some  cities  the  positive  right  ot  veto  upon  the  admission  of  any  new  paper  to  the  privileges  of  the  association  is 
accorded  to  each  journal  in  that  city.  In  ifew  York  city  admission  to  the  parent  association  by  any  new  aspirant 
has  long  been  regarded  as  impossible,  and  the  franchise  of  membership  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  worth  one 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  This  feature  of  the  Associated  Press  has  given  rise  to  much  complaint  oh  the  part  of 
new  newspaper  enterprises  excluded  from  its  benefits,  and  undoubtedly  has  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  establishment 
of  new  papers.  It  led  some  years  ago  to  the  organization  of  a  similar  association,  served  at  fir^t  by  a  different 
telegraph  company  whose  obligations  were  assumed  by  the  Western  Union  upon  consolidation.  In  this  rival 
organization  the  sole  condition  of  membership  is  the  payment  of  the  weekly  dues  for  the  collection  and  transmission 
of  news ;  and  it  numbers  in  its  membership  most  of  the  daily  journals  which  have  been  founded  in  the  last  ten 
years,  excepting  always  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  remains  of  preceding  journals  and  inherit  their 
Associated  Press  franchise.  Many  of  the  journals  which  receive  their  news  through  the  new  association  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  advantages  of  these  associations  to  the  newspaper  are  obvious ;  they  also  convey  obvious  advantages  to 
those  who  read  the  newspaper.  Such  a  central  responsible  organization  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  as  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  news  received  through  its  agency.  The  gr^McplessLaooiation. 
membership  of  the  association  is  composed  of  journals  which  advocate  the  principles  of  both 
political  parties ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  rules  formed  for  its  guidance,  as  well  as  one  that  is  of  necessity  most 
rigorously  enforced,  is  that  which  requires  all  news  transmitted  through  the  Associated  Press  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  partisan  bias.  So  well  understood  is  this  rule  by  the  public,  and  so  carefully  is  it  observed,  that  the  world 
has  learned  to  regard  the  intelligence  conveyed  through  this  agency  as  uniformly  trustworthy. 

This  system  of  co-operative  news-gathering  was  the  invention  of  Julius  Eeuter,(a)  whose  European  news  agency 
now  supplies  the  Now  York  Associated  Press  with  all  its  foreign  intelligence.  This  agency  was 
first  organized  in  1850  to  supply  the  British  newspapers  with  the  latest  continental  intelligence  ^ewtgatiili^r^"'''''™ 
by  telegraph.  It  has  established  agents  in  all  places  of  importance  on  the  continent,  who 
forward  to  the  central  office  in  London  prompt  and  succinct  reports  of  all  happenings.  From  comparatively  small 
beginnings  the  Eeuter  agency  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  business  enterprises,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  spot  in  the  civilized  world  to  which  their  agents  have  not  penetrated. 

Connected  with  Eeuter's  company,  with  which  it  has  a  contract  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  news  of  that 
company  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  (London  only  excepted),  is  the  Press  Association,  a 
limited  company,  whose  shareholders  are  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  provincial  daily  go^^tio^^"*"''  ^™''  ^^' 
journals  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  nearly  counterpart  to  the  Associated  Press  of 
the  United  States.  This  association  was  organized  in  1868,  and  its  operations  are  conducted  on  a  scale  not  so 
extensive,  but  quite  as  thorough,  as  those  of  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York.  The  cost  of  telegraphic  service  in 
Great  Britain- is  considerably  more  to  the  newspapers  than  in  the  United  States,  the  fact  of  government  control  of 
the  telegraph  there  preventing  the  Press  Association  from  making  large  contracts  on  a  basis  as  advantageous  as  that 
which  the  competition  of  telegraph  companies  has  made  possible  in  this  country.  Large  as  are  the  sums  which 
our  newspapers  pay  out  annually  for  telegraphic  service,  they  are  exceeded  by  the  cost  of  this  service  to 
newspapers  of  equal  character  in  Great  Britain. 

Admirable  as  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  Associated  Press  and  the  American  Press  Association,  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  day  regularly  supplement  their  reports  from  all  important  news  centers  in  the 
United  States  with  special  telegraphic  reports,  which  are  prepared  by  their  own  correspondents,     ^^^    ^"^^    ^^ 
and  are  their  exclusive  property.    These  special  dispatches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  traverse  the  news 
of  the  Associated  Press,  but  are  primarily  sought  for,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  it  that  color  which 
the  non-partisan  character  of  the  associated  news  compels  it  to  omit.    These  specials  are  thus  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  or  commentary  upon  the  news  which  comes  by  the  co-operative  channel.   Thus,  from  the  national  capital, 
where  all  the  principal  daily  journals  of  the  country  employ  regular  correspondents,  the  work  of  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  from  day  to  day  is  left  exclusively  to  the  Associated  Press  and  kindred  associations,  while 
the  special  reports  are  occupied  with  comments  upon  those  proceedings,  with  descriptions  of  a  day's  debate,  current 
criticism  and  comment,  and  such  news  and  opinion  as  may  be  picked  up  outside  of  the  regular  channels  through 
which  comes  the  news  of  the  Associated  Press.    This  feature  of  special  telegraphic  service  has  grown  to  such  great 
proportions  of  late  years  that  it  surpasses  in  cost  the  tolls  paid  by  the  Associated  Press.    The  total  tolls  received 

a  Mr.  Renter,  uow  called  Baron  Eeuter,  was  the  founder  of  the  Renter  Telegram  Company  (limited).  It  was  first  established  as  a 
private  agency,  about  thirty  years  ago.  When  the  British  government  purchased  the  telegraph  Unes,  the  Renter  agency  was  transformed 
into  a  limited-liability  company.  Baron  Eeuter  remained  at  its  head  as  managing  director  until  1876,  when  the  control  was  transferred 
to  his  son,  Herbert  de  Renter,  who  now  fills  the  position  of  managing  director  of  the  company. 
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by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  1880  for  the  transmffesion  of  press  reports  was  $1,085,655  35,  (a)  of 
which  amount  $690,855  27  was  paid  for  special  dispatches  and  $392,800  08  for  Associated  Press  dispatches.  In 
comparing  these  figures,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  telegraphic  company  received  one  rate  for  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  sent  to  all  the  papers  in  each  circuit,  while  it  received  a  separate  rate  for  specials  from  each 
individual  newspaper  sending  them,  so  that  the  greater  sum  paid  for  specials  is  not  an  indication  that  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  were  less  in  amount  of  words  than  those  specially  sent.  On  the  contrary,  they  many  times 
exceeded  the  latter  in  volume.  The  largest  amount  paid  by  any  single  newspaper  for  press  dispatches  during  the 
year  was  $70,006  31.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  the  leading  newspapers  have  leased  telegraphic  lines  to  the 
national  capital,  of  which  they  have  the  exclusive  use,  transmitting  large  volumes  of  matter  for  publication  through 
the  agency  of  special  operators  in  their  employ. 

The  growth  of  this  branch  of  newspaper  enterprise,  which  has  assumed  its  great  proportions  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  increasing  cost  of  daily  newspaper  publication.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  news  of  anj'  importance  can  be  intrusted  to  the  slower  carriage  of  the  mails,  and  the  cost  of 
telegraphing  eats  up  the  profits  of  many  thousands  of  copies  of  papers  sold,  the  effect  of  the  telegraph  upon 
journalism  having  been  to  revolutionize  its  method  and  its  character,  and  to  add  immeasurably  to  its  capability  for 
aiding  and  serving  the  public. 

The  influence  of  the  telegraph  upon  the  journalism  of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  equalization.  It  has 
placed  the  provincial  newspaper  on  a  par  with  the  metropolitan  journal,  so  far  as  the  prompt  transmission  of 
news — the  first  and  always  to  be  chiefest  function  of  journalism — is  concerned,  and  thus  it  has  compelled  the  assertion 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  individual  newspapers,  by  the  employment  of  more  and  better  brains  and  the  making 
of  a  better  journal  in  all  those  features  where  brains  tell.  More  than  any  other  cause,  the  use  of  the  telegraph  has 
thus  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  journalism,  while  it  has  immeasurably  increased  the  value  of  the  press  to  the 
business  and  other  interests  of  the  country. 

JOUENALISTIC  DIFFEEENTIATIOX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  .most  striking  feature  of  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press   during  the  past  decade  has  been  its 

multitudinous  differentiation,  the  press  of  the  United  States,  to  a  marvelous  degree  not 
^  jouinaiistio  differentia-    ^j^jjgggg^  jq  ^ny  other  country,  accommodating  itself  to  the  several  conditions  and  pursuits  of  the 

people.  In  its  early  development  all  papers  were  established  on  the  same  plan,  and  discharged 
the  single  function  of  conveying  at  regular  but  infrequent  intervals  the  news  of  the  day.  The  first  variation  was  one 
of  party,  to  fit  the  different  lines  of  popular  thought,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  editorial  opinion. 
Thus  began,  long  previous  to  the  American  revolution,  the  first  grand  division  of  the  American  secular  press  upon 
party  lines,  (b)  This  division,  as  has  been  seen,  was  rendered  more  marked  and  intense  subsequent  to  the  revolution 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  partisan  feeling  which  characterized  the  early  years  of  national  existence  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  partisanship  stimulated  th^  growth  of  the  press,  and  claimed  nearly  every  publication  among  its 
votaries.  Publications  that  were  purely  literary  in  their  character  had,  it  is  true,  made  their  appearance  long  prior 
to  the  revolution,  and  continued  to  appear  and  disappear  at  regular  intervals ;  but  the  main  peculiarity  of  the 

American  press,  as  we  find  it  reflected  in  the  files  for  the  first  half  century  after  its  secure 
American  oomrusm  "^    establishment,  was  its  division  on  party  lines  and  its  reliance  upon  partisan  feeling  for 

nutriment.  Naturally  this  characteristic,  which  was  the  first  to  develop,  continues  to  be  the 
most  important  down  to  the  date  of  this  report. '  Two-thirds  of  all  the  publications  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
known  as  political  papers,  and  are  devoted  in  their  editorial  columns  to  the  advocacy  of  the  fortunes  of  one  or 
another  of  the  existing  political  parties,  and  the  activity  and  intensity  of  our  political  life  continues  to  contribute  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  American  press,  notwithstanding  the  marked  decadence  of  the  old-fashioned  party 
"organ",  which  has  come  in  company  with  larger  resources  and  greater  independence.    By  way  of  illustrating 

the  reflex  relationship  between  politics  and  the  press,  it  may  be  stated  that  several  years  ago, 
and^the^rees"^''  ^^^^    wheu  the  so-callcd  national  greenback  party  first  began  to  effect  an  organization  in  the  several 

states,  new  papers  followed  everywhere  in  its  wake,  incited  to  existence  by  the  fervor  of 

a  In  1866  the  total  receipts  of  the  telegraph  companies  for  press  dispatches  were  $521,509,  and  the  volume  of  service  has  very  much 
more  than  doubled  in  the  interval,  however,  as  the  lesser  rates  now  charged  indicate.  The  average  cost  of  press  telegrams  in  1866  was 
Zi  cents  per  word ;  but  under  the  operation  of  contracts,  it  has  now  been  reduced  far  below  that  figure,  even  for  special  telegrams. 

b  For  many  years,  however,  this  distinction  remained  vague  and  intermittent.  William  C.  Bryant  illustrates  this  fact  by  the  following 
examples :  "In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  there  was  much  less  discission  of  public  questions 
by  the  editors  than  is  now  common  in  all  classes  of  newspapers.  The  editorial  articles  were  mostly  brief,  with  but  occasional  exceptions ;  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  regarded,  as  it  now  is,  necessary  for  a  daily  paper  to  pronounce  a  prompt  judgment  on  every  question  of  a 
public  nature  the  moment  it  arises.  The  annual  message  sent  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Congress  in  1801  was  published  in  the  Evening  Post  of 
the  12th  of  December  without  a  word  of  remark.  On  the  17th  a  writer,  who  takes  the  name  of  Lucius  Cassius,  begins  to  examine  it. 
The  examination  is  continued  through  the  whole  winter,  and  finally,  after  having  extended  to  eighteen  numbers,  is  concluded  on  the 
8th  of  April.  The  resolutions  of  General  Smith  for  the  abrogation  of  all  discriminating  duties,  laid  before  Congress  in  the  same  winter, 
was  published  without  comment;  but  a  few  days  afterward  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  carefully-written  animadversion,  continued 
through  several  numbers  of  the  paper." — Eeminiscences  of  the  First  Half  Century  of  the  New  Yorlc  Evening  Post :  New  York,  1851. 
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propagandism,  and  reflecting,  in  their  varying  fortunes,  the  unpropitious  fortunes  of  that  organization ;  and  in  some  of 
the  western  states,  where  the  greenback  movement  was  the  strongest,  it  brought  into  existence  papers  which  found 
sufficient  nutriment  to  live,  and  which  will  continue  to  live,  without  reference  to  the  future  of  that  organization. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  journals  which  were  born  with  that  mission  only  (and  their  name  was  legion)  have  already  ceased 
to  exist.  In  forcible  illustration  of  the  instability  of  newspaper  enterprises,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
were  one  or  two  journals  established  in  large  cities,  as  the  central  "organs"  of  this  political  organization,  which 
reached  for  a  time  weekly  circulations  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  but  have  already  passed  out  of 
existence;  and  the  whole  story  of  American  journalism  is  a  similar  evidence  that  partisanship,  which  brings  so 
many  papers  into  the  world,  is  not  a  safe,  stable,  or  sufficient  basis  for  journalistic  prosperity. 

Hence  it  happened  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  political  principles  advocated  by  existing  journals  came  to  be 
an  incident  of  their  being  rather  than  a  raison  d'Stre.  Alliance  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  is  still 
generally  looked  upon  as  essential  both  to  the  character  and  the  success  of  the  average  newspaper,  but  it  is  less 
and  less  regarded  as  a  sufficient  mission  or  a  guarantee  of  success.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  which 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  an  official  government  inquiry,  no  attempt  was 
made,  in  getting  these  statistics,  to  effect  a  political  classification  of  the  American  press.  ^.^^  oi^lbt  press'^at-  ' 

*  tempted. 

AS  TO  FEEQUENOY  OF  ISSUE. 

The  second  natural  differentiation  in  the  development  of  the  American  press  had  relation  to  the  time  of 
publication  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  its  supply  with  freshest  news.    For  many  years 
the  weekly  issue  was  all  that  American  enterprise  dared  to  attempt.    In  1729  the  first  semi-    ^^^^^  ^®''™'^  differentia- 
weekly  paper  was  attempted  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  and  semi-weekly  issue, 
were  frequently  attempted  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  Boston  {a)  and  l^Tew  York  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the 
revolution.    The  infrequency  of  mail  communication  with  the  old  country  and  the  irregularity 
of  news  advices  from  the  neighboring  colonies  made  the  semi-weekly  issue,  however,  more  of  an      ^^^^^1^1^  newspa- 
undertaking  than  the  times  warranted,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  not  successful. 

In  1770,  when  Thomas  began  the  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  he  undertook  to  issue  it  three  times  a 
week,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  twice  a  week  to  be  printed  on  a  quarter  sheet  and  once  on  a  half 
sheet.  "When  published  in  this  way,"  as  Mr.  Thomas  himself  wrote  in  describing  the  enterprise,  "news  was 
conveyed  fresh  to  subscribers,  and  the  contents  of  a  Spy  might  with  convenience  be  read  at  a  leisure  moment." 
Three  months  only  the  Spy  ran  as  a  triweekly,  and  but  three  months  longer  as  a  semi- weekly ;  and  when  it  appeared 
March  7, 1771,  as  a  weekly,  it  was  a  concession,  that  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  most  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  printer  of  colonial  times  could  not  succeed  with  a  more  freiquently  published  paper. 

With  the  stirring  times  of  the  revolution,  when  news  of  public  concern  was  hourly  expected  and  received,  a 
natural  device  was  adopted  to  meet  the  public  demands  without  incurring  too  great  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
individual  publishers.  In  the  large  cities,  where  several  weekly  papers  were  regularly  published,  they  appeared 
upon  successive  days  of  the  week,  and  were  thus  made  supplementary  fco  each  other.  By  this  expedient  New  York 
was  furnished  with  a  daily  paper  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  an  arrangement  having,  been 
entered  into  by  the  publishers  of  the  four  existing  papers  by  which  Eivington's  Royal  Gazette  was  to  be  issued  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  Gaine's  Mercury  on  Monday,  Eobertson,  Mills  &  Hicks'  Royal  American  Gazette  on 
Thursday,  and  Lewis'  New  York  Mercury  and  General  Advertiser  on  Friday.  These  papers  were  all  issued  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  British  commander-in-chief. 

It  was  the  excitement  of  the  war  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  eighty-two  years  after 
the  first  daily  had  been  attempted  in  London,  and  seven  years  later  than  the  first  establishment      ^^®  *'^^*  **»''®* 
of  the  Journal  de  Paris  ou  Poste  du  Soir,  the  first  daily  paper  regularly  attempted  in  Paris. 

Notwithstanding  their  difficulties  and  struggles,  these  first  dailies  met  a  want  of  the  larger  cities  to  which  they 
appealed  for  support ;  and  they  grew  stronger  with  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  were  rapidly  followed  by  others, 
which  also  lived,  relying  for  support  largely  upon  the  patronage  of  the  cities  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  means 
for  rapid  communication  with  the  rural  districts.  It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  before  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  United  States  began  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  daily  newspapers;  for  while  they  were  unfolding  their 
resources  they  were  content  with  the  weekly  issues  that  had  marked  the  early  history  of  the 

metropolitan  cities.  (6)  spread  of  daily  joumal- 

AU  of  the  twenty-seven  daily  newspapers  in  existence  in  1810  were  printed  in  the  seven    '™' 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  Charleston  and  Georgetown, 

a  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of  publication  of  the  Boston  Clironicle,  the  paper  was  changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi- 
weekly,  and  published  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ■without  an  increase  in  price.    It  was  published  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

0  The  newspaper  of  that  day  (1787-1815)  was  a  very  different  commodity  from  that  which  is  now  spread  before  the  country  every 
hour  of  every  day  in  the  year.  It  was  small,  rusty  in  appearance,  generally  in  some  kind  of  a  fight,  and,  of  course,  without  the  benefit 
of  steamships,  telegraphs,  lightning  expresses,  or  any  of  the  complicated  agencies  by  which  news  is  now  collected  and  dispatched 
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South  Carolina,  Boston,  Providence,  Albany,  Wilmington,  Annapolis,  Washington,  Eichmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
and  Savannah  being  still  served  by  weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers,  with  an  occasional  tri- weekly  in  Washington, 
Savannah,  and  Norfolk. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Albany,  New  York,  the  Daily  Advertiser,  appeared  in  September,  1815,  and  Eochester 
followed  with  a  Daily  Advertiser  in  1826.  Semi- weeklies  had  preceded  the  first  Albany  daily  in  1788.  The  first 
Cincinnati  daily,  the  Commercial  Register,  appeared  in  1826.  As  the  western  cities,  of  marvelous  suddenness  of 
municipal  development,  sprang  into  being,  one  after  another,  the  daily  newspaper  always  made  its  prompt  and 
confident  appearance  in  the  field.  The  27  daily  papers  of  1810  had  increased  to  138  by  the  census  of  1840,  254  by 
1850,  387  by  1860,  574  by  1870,  and  971  by  1880.  The  first  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  copies  of  daily 
newspapers  printed  annually  was  made  in  the  census  of  1850,  when  the  agigregate  was  put  at  235,119,966.  The 
census  of  1860  placed  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  at  1,478,435,  but  neglected  to  give  the  annual  aggregate 
of  copies  printed,  while  that  of  1870  placed  the  total  circulation  at  2,601,547,  and  the  number  of  copies  annually 
printed  at  806,479,570.  The  census  of  1880  shows  a  daily  circulation  of  3,566,395,  and  an  annual  aggregate  issue  of 
1,100,607,219,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  between  1870  and  1880  having  been  69  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  their  circulation  has  been  but  37  per  cent. 

THE  PEOyiNCIAL  DAILY  PEESS. 

In  no  direction  has  the  development  of  American  journalism  been  so  gratifying  and  significant  as  in  the  growth 
of  what  may  be  called  the  provincial  daily  press,  for  the  want  of  a  better  designation.  This 
The  provincial  daUy  growth  has  been  Stimulated  by  both  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph — perhaps  chiefly  by  the 
states.  "  0  ni  e  j^^^gp  ijijjg  ^gg  ^f  j^jjg  telegraph  enables  the  newspapers  published  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  commercial  and  news  centers  to  supply  their  readers  with  the  latest  information  of 
events  therein  contemporaneously  with  its  publication  in  the  metropolitan  dailies,  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
confine  the  circulation  of  the  journals  of  a  particular  city  within  clearly  defined  radii,  determined  by  the  nearness 
to  another  city  in  which  a  daily  journal  is  published.  The  same  tendency  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  England 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  and  a  recent  authority,  dwelling  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  has  declared 
that  "the  English  provincial  press  is  now  fairly  on  a  level  with  its  London  competitors",  the  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh  journals  no  longer  leaving  room  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  London  Times 
and  Telegraph.  Until  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  came  to, the  assistance  of  publishers  in  interior  towns,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  all  the  latest  intelligence,  inaccessible  to  them,  centered  in  the  metropolitan  towns, 
and  there  remained  until  the  great  dailies  gathered  it  up  and  scattered  it  through  the  country.  The  provincial 
press  was  impotent  to  cope  with  them,  because  it  lacked  facilities  to  supply  what  the  newspaper  reader  wants  first 
and  chiefly — the  news ;  and,  behind  in  that,  it  naturally  remained  behind  in  everything  else,  and  became  a  servile 
imitator  in  tone,  temper,  and  opinion.  But  different  localities  have  different  and  often  conflicting  interests,  and 
growing  communities,  as  they  yearly  become  more  closely  connected  by  wire  and  raU  with  the  commercial  centers, 
sever  tbeir  reliance  and  dependence  in  other  particulars.  So  the  provincial  newspaper,  representing  interests 
which  its  metropolitan  contemporary  does  not  reach,  becomes,  first,  a  home  necessity ;  second,  an  independent,  self- 
reliant  necessity;  and,  third,  the  rival,  if  not  the  peer,  of  the  great  sheets  that  issue  from  the  metropolitan  press. 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  more  prominent  individual  journals  in  the  United  States— journals  which  have  lost  none 
of  their  prosperity  or  their  ability — is  becoming  less  and  less  national  and  more  and  more  merely  metropolitan. 

This  change  in  journalism  is  simply  one  illustration  from  many  of  a  change  which  reaches  all  departments 
and  phases  of  national  life,  and  it  has  gone  on  hand  and  hand  with  the  growth  of  great  interior  cities  like 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  We  find  today  in  these  cities  newspapers  which  are  in  no  sense  inferior  to 
those  published  in  New  York,  and,  in  some  particulars,  in  individual  cases,  their  unmistakable  superiors.  The 
newspapers  of  Chicago,  regarding  them  as  a  whole,  are  the  equals  of  the  New  York  press  in  the  lavishness  of  their 
expenditure  for  the  collection  of  news  of  every  description,  and  in  the  ability  and  discretion  with  which  they 
present  it. 

A  given  number  of  newspapers  in  Chicago  print  regularly  more  reading  matter,  on  larger  sheets,  than  the 
same  number  of  papers  in  New  York.  The  same  statement  is  probably  true  of  the  Cincinnati  dailies.  In 
all  the  larger  interior  towns  of  the  United  States  there  have  grown  up  newspaper  establishments  which  are 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  newspaper  wants  of  their  busy  and  commercial  population;  and  to  this  kind 
of  development  must  be  attributed  the  decadence  of  certain  journals  which  at  one  time  or  another  have 


instantaneously  over  the  civilized  -world.  The  great  event  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  death  of  Washington,  vras  unknown  in 
Boston  until  eight  days  after  its  occurrence.  The  latest  news  from  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  was  six  days 
old,  and  from  many  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  was  hardly  better.  •  »  *  Many  worthy  persons  thought  oven  this  sleepy  method 
was  much  too  rapid.  John  Pickering,  the  uncle  of  Timothy,  was  made  very  unhappy  when,  in  1796,  the  Salem  Gazette,  which  had  been 
printed  weekly  till  that  time,  began  to  appear  twice  a  week.  "It  never  had  been  printed  but  once  a  week,"  he  said,  "and  that  was 
often  enough.  It  was  nonsense  lo  disturb  the  people's  minds  by  sending  newspapers  among  them  twice  a  week,  to  take  their  attention 
from  the  duties  they  had  to  perform."— Delano  A.  €oddard's  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Writers  in  New  England:  Boston,  1880. 
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exercised  so  marked  an  influence  upon  American  affairs.  The  best  illustration  of  this  class  is  the  National 
Intelligencer,  which  existed  for  so  many  years  at  Washington,  and,  under  the  able  management  of  Gales  &  Seaton, 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  politics  of  the  United  States  which  was  truly  national,  as  its  circulation  extended  into 
every  state  of  the  Union.  Its  decadence  was  due  to  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  to  the  development  of  the  provincial 
press.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  hereafter  any  single  newspaper,  like  Horace  Greeley's  Lor; 
Cabin  of  1840,  will  ever  be  able  to  attain  an  influence  commensurate  with  that  which  this  lively  campaign  sheet 
briefly  enjoyed.  The  power  of  t"he  press  has  been  infinitesimally  subdivided  by  this  development, 
and  the  dangers  which  some  of  our  earlier  statesmen  foresaw  in  the  growth  of  a  newspaper  influ™cI'of  tho^resr''* 
aristocracy,  by  the  concentration  of  the  influence  of  the  press  about  a  comparatively  few  journals 
advantageously  located  in  commercial  Or  political  centers,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  even  imagined.  The  press 
of  the  United  States  now  voices  the  varying  views  of  thousands  of  minds,  and  represents  the  often  conflicting 
and  competing  interests  of  many  sections  and  of  all  the  states.  Its  whole  history  since  the  close  of  the  second  or 
transitional  era  has  been  one  of  decentralization  of  influence  as  to  individual  journals,  while  it  has  witnessed  at  the 
same  time  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  resources  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  existing 
newspapers.  Both  of  these  tendencies  in  growth  will  be  generally  recognized  as  natural,  healthy,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  (a) 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  NEWSPAPEES. 

The  secondary  differentiation  of  period  of  the  frequency  of  publication  in  connection  with  the  daily  press  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  morning  and  evening  editions  and  frequent  editions  during  the  course 
of  the  business  day.  The  first  daily  papers  were  all  published  in  the  afternoon.  The  Daily  dau^™ewfpapurs"^''°'°^ 
Minerva,  which  was  started  in  New  York  by  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  in  1793,  as  an 
organ  of  the  Federal  administration,  appeared,  according  to  its  own  statement,  "  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at 
four  o'clock,  or  earlier,  if  the  arrival  of  the  mails  will  permit."  With  the  Minerva  was  connected  a  semi-weekly 
paper,  called  the  Serald,  the  contents  of  which  were  "lifted"  from  the  daily  forms  and  arranged  for  country 
circulation.  The  name  of  the  Minerva  was  changed  to  Commercial  Advertiser  very  shortly,  and  it  still  exists,  under 
the  management  of  Hugh  <f.  Hastings,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  metropolis. 

The  afternoon  or  evening  papers,  as  the  present  statistics  show,  continue  to  exceed  in  number  the  morning 
publications.  This  is  natural,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  afterno.on 
publication.  Night  service,  whether  on  a  newspaper  or  elsewhere,  is_  more  expensive  than  day  and^OToningnew^l^ers" 
service;  and  the  afternoon  journal  is  able  to  publish  with  less  expense  for  the  collection  of  news 
and  with  a  smaller  editorial  force  for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  is  required  for  the  morning  issue.  This  is 
more  strikingly  the  fact  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
morning  metropolitan  journal  is  expected  to  publish  full  accounts  of  the  happenings  of  the  previous  day  up  to  the 
moment  of  going  to  press,  and  this  requires  in  large  cities  a  large  force  for  evening  work,  including  frequently 
stenographers  and  special  correspondents  at  different  points.  All  the  information  gathered  by  the  morning  press 
in  this  way  is  accessible  to  the  afternoon  journals  of  the  same  day  from  the  printed  copies,  and  may  be  condensed 
or  rearranged  by' a  comparatively  small  editorial  force.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these  latier  journals 
go  to  press  while  the  business  of  the  day  is  yet  in  progress  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  gather  the  news  with 
comparative  ease  and  with  -a  corresponding  curtailment  of  expenditure,  and  the  same  causes  operate  to  give  the 
.  morning  journals,  although  fewer  in  number,  a  considerably  larger  aggregate  circulation  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
afternoon  or  evening  journals.  The  census  of  1880  is  the  first  one  in  which  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  separated 
into  morning  and  evening  classes,  and  no  data  therefore  exists  for  determining  the  comparative  rate  of  increase 
in  the  two  classes. 

The  demand  of  thickly-settled  communities  for  frequent  information  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  editions, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  journals  issued  in  the  afternoon.    Except  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  early  trains  with  mails  to  outside  points,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  morning  journals    eJtions""^'"^"'"'"''"  "' 
to  issue  more  than  one  edition,  which  they  have  ready  for  the  public  at  the  early  breakfast 
hour;  but  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  one  establishment  will  publish  both  morning  and  evening  editions,  (b)  and 

o  The  same  influences  have  worked  the  same  results  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  James  Grant,  in  his  Siatory  of  the  Newspaper  Frean, 
speaking  of  the  present  status  of  the  provincial  press  of  that  country,  says :  "Neither  mechanically  nor  intellectually  will  the  provincial 
press  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  from  a  comparison  with  the  London  metropolitan  press.  They  exercise  a  mighty  power  over  the 
public  mind  in  the  various  localities  where  they  are  published.  In  this  way  the  provincial  press  is  rapidly  trenching  on  the  power  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  London  Journals ;  and,  as  the  former  continue  to  multiply  in  number,  and  weekly  journals  are  rapidly  becoming 
twice-a-week  papers,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  becoming  daily  papers,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  before  ten  years  have  elapsed  we  shall 
See  our  provincial  journalism  exercising  an  influence  on  the  public  mind  even  mightier  than  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  metropolitan 
press." 

b  In  1796  a  small  paper,  half  a  sheet  medium,  quarto,  entitled  the  Neiv  World,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  every  morning 
and  evening,  Sunday  excepted,  by  the  ingenious  Samuel  H.  Smith,  afterward  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  published  at 
Washington.  The  novelty  of  two  papers  a  dayfrom  the  same  press  soon  ceased ;  it  continued  but  a  few  months.  This  paper  was  printed 
from  two  forms  on  the  same  sheet,  each  form  having  a  title,  one  for  the  morning  and  the  other  for  the  evening ;  the  sheet  was  then  di  vided, 
and  one-half  of  it  given  to  the  customers  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 
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from  three  to  four  separate  editions  of  the  latter.    This  inquiry  discovers  twenty  such  establishments  in  the  United , 
States:  one  located  in  each  of  the  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  IJTew  Hampshire,  and  Vermont; 
two  in  Louisiana  and  in  Ehode  Island;  three  in  Ohio  and  in  Pennsylvania;  and  four  in  Massachusetts.    The 
morning  and  the  evening  newspaper  from  the  same  establishment  being  in  every  essential  respect  distinct 
newspapers,  they  have  been  so  enumerated  and  counted  in  this  report. 

The  evening  papers  and  the  evening  editions  of  the  morning  papers  are  accustomed  to  put  out  a  first  publication 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  follow  it  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  oftener,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  current 
news,  until  six  o'clock— the  later  editions  being  identical  with  the  earlier,  except  in  the  addition  of  the  later 
telegraphic  and  other  news,  {a)  These  later  editions  are  generally  sold  on  the  streets  by  newsboys  and  at  stands, 
and  are  rarely  distributed  to  regular  subscribers. 

The  experiment  of  noon  papers  has  been  frequently  tried  in  the  United  States,  and  five  such  journals  were 

published  in  the  census  year.    One  noon  paper  was  published  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  New 
Noon  newspapers.        York,  and  in  California  noon  editions  of  two  evening  newspapers  were  published;  but  as  a 

rule  this  is  not  an  hour  when  the  news  of  the  morning  journals  can  be  sufficiently  supplemented 
to  create  a  demand  for  such  issues,  or  when  the  public  is  in  a  mood  for  newspaper  reading.  The  daily  journals 
which  are  published  at  that  hour  are  chiefly  of  a  commercial  character. 

This  inquiry  has  developed  the  fact  that  725  of  the  971  daily  papers  publish  weekly  editions  in  connection  with 

the  daily  issue,  41  publish  semi- weekly  editions  as  well  as  weekly,  and  41  i^ublish  tri- weekly 

w*eMy  and  other  edi-    editions,  generally  in  connection  with  weekly  and  semi- weekly  editions,  although  it  is  commonly 

tions  of  daily  newspa-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  tri-wcekly  is  Substituted  for  the  semi- weekly.    The  custom  of  publishing  a 

weekly  edition  in  connection  with  the  daily  began  with  the  earliest  daily  journals  in  this 
country.  They  were  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  publication  an  d  only  reached 
at  that  time  by  infrequent  mails,  and  have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  features  of  the  business.  As  a 
rule,  the  matter  which  appears  in  the  several  daily  issues  is  selected  and  rearranged  for  the  weekly  sheet,  so 
that  the  cost  of  publishing  the  latter  is  very  largely  reduced.  These  weeklies  are  formidable  competitors  of  the 
weekly  press  proper,  because,  while  furnished  at  the  same  price,  or  frequently  at  a  less  price,  they  contain  a  larger 
and  better  amount  of  reading  matter  than  the  latter  can  afford  to  supply.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  tl^e  804 
weeklies  connected  with  dailies  is  nearly  one-quarter  that  of  the  remaining  7,829  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  all  classes  and  descriptions.  Some  of  these  weekly  reprints  of  the  daily  journals  reach  a  circulation  almost 
phenomenal,  extending  from  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  into  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  Where 
these  large  editions  are  published,  it  is  found  profitable  to  add  largely  of  reading  matter,  which  is  prepared 
especially  for  the  weekly  issue,  and  appears  nowhere  else. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  AND  TEI- WEEKLY  PAPEES. 

The  semi- weekly  and  triweekly  papers  are  not  common  in  this  country,  the  census  revealing  only  133  of  the 
former  class  and  73  of  the  latter  in  the  United  States,  including  those  which  are  published  in 
wMMy^^spapTrs.  '"  counectiou  with  the  daily  press.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  an  evidence  of  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  regarding  papers  of  these  periods  of  issue,  that  41  of  the  133  semi-weeklies  were 
connected  with  dailies  and  41  of  the  73  tri- weeklies — more  than  half — were  likewise  connected.  Except  as  an  adj  qnct 
to  the  publication  of  dailies,  experience  has  not  proved  either  class  to  be  profitable ;  and  as  a  rule  the  circulation 
of  these  semi- weekly  and  tri- weekly  papers  is  uniformly  smaller  than  that  of  the  weeklies  of  the  same  grade. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that,  while  the  frequency  of  issue  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  these  journals  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  daily  paper,  it  does  not  give  sufficient  advantage  over  the  weekly  issue  to  compensate 
the  average  reader  of  the  latter  for  the  added  cost.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  tri-weekly  press,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  there  have  been  more  failures  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  successes  than  with  any  other 
class  of  periodic  issues.  Both  the  semi-weekly  and  the  tri-weekly  journals  necessarily  publish  news  which  is  more 
or  less  stale  in  localities  that  are  accessible  to  the  daily  press,  and  in  that  respect  they  have  but  little  advantage 
over  the  weekly.  In  all  other  localities  they  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  basis  of  daily  establishmeivts,  or  after 
a  brief  experiment  they  are  likely  to  revert  again  to  the  weekly  period  of  publication. 

As  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  semi- weeklies  published  in 
1870  (115)  had  only  increased  to  133  in  1880,  while  the  number  of  tri-weeklies  actually  decreased  from  107  to  73. 
The  circulation  of  semi- weeklies  was  247,197  in  1870,  and  had  only  increased  to  258,652  in  1880,  while  the  circulation 
of  tri-weeklies  decreased  from  155,105  in  1870  to  72,910  in  1880.  An  examination  of  the  schedules  returned  has 
convinced  me  that  the  great  majority  of  the  papers  returned  as  tri-weeklies  in  1870  are  reported  as  dailies  in  1880, 
where  they  continued  to  exist. 

a  The  Boston  JEvMng  Traveller  regularly  publishes  five  editions  every  afternoon,  except  Sunday,  and  there  are  several  other  papers 
■which  do  the  same.     The  usual  numher  of  editions,  however,  is  three  or  four. 
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CLASS  AND  SPECIAL  JOUENALISM. 

The  next  process  of  differentiation  that  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  development  of  American  journalism 
concerns  wholly  the  periodical  press,  and  has  been  in  the  direction  of  class  and  special 
publications.    Here  the  range  has  been  wide,  indeed,  and  is  continually  growing  wider.    This    eUs"  j^E^"'''*"^ 
special  or  class  journalism,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,  originated  in  England,  and  has  reached 
a  development  there  which  is  only  exceeded  by  that  observable  in  the  United  States.    It  had  its  origin  in  this 
country  with  periodicals  devoted  to  literature  and  literary  topics,  of  which  there  were  a  number 
founded  in  Massachusetts  previous  to  the  revolution,  none  of  which  met  with  any  marked  degree     colonial  periodicals. 
of  financial  success,  or  were  able  to  perpetuate  themselves  beyond  the  first  few  years  of 
experiment. 

One  of  the  first  of  these,  if  not  the  first,  was  the  Boston  Weelcly  Magazine,  founded  in  1743,  but  existing  only 
for  four  weeks,  in  which  were  reproduced  extracts  from  the  London  magazines,  original  poems,  and  miscellaneous 
reading  matter.  The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  founded  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  year,  lived 
for  three  years  and  four  months,  and  was  a  very  creditable  imitation  of  the  London  Magazine.  It  published 
"dissertations,  letters,  essays,  moral,  civil,  political,  humorous,  and  polemical",  together  with  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  reading  matter,  including  summaries  of  the  current  news  of  the  previous  month.  The  Ifew  Ungland 
Magazine  of  Knowledge  and  Pleasure,  containing  sixty  pages,  12mo,  did  not  survive,  in  1758,  its  fourth  monthly 
number. 

Isaiah  Thomas  also  made  a  venture  in  this  class  of  periodical  in  1774,  which  he  named  the  Boyal  American 
Magazine,  or  Universal  Repository  of  Instruction  and  Amusement.  ■  Each  number  contained  three  sheets  of  letter- 
press and  two  copperplate  illustrations,  and  it  is  believed  to  Lave  been  the  first  illustrated  journal  published  in 
this  country.  There  were  only  six  numbers  of  this  magazine  issued,  the  revolutionary  war  compelling  the 
suspension  of  such  an  ambitious  venture. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  in  New  York  in  1752,  entitled  The  Independent  Reflector,  printed  weekly,  and 
containing  moral  and  political  essays,  but  no  news.    It  was  sustained  for  two  years  by  a  society 
of  the  cultured  gentlemen  of  that  city,  who  contributed  to  its  contents,  but  were  not  able  to  make  it    f,f^f^_  ^^"^  ^"^  '*"' 
a  profitable  venture.    A  Neiv  American  Magazine,  monthly,  with  forty  pages,  octavo,  by  James 
Parker,  was  begun  at  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  in  1758.    It  was  a  publication  of  marked  merit,  but  although  there 
was  then  but  one  similar  periodical  in  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  it  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  months 
for  lack  of  support.    The  one  similar  contemporaneous  magazine  was  The  American  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Chronicle, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  established  the  year  previous  to  the  New  Jersey  journal, 
and  died  the  same  year.      There  were  several  similar  ventures  in  Philadelphia  previous  to      er^afcais  ^*°°^'^'^^°" 
the  revolution  which  met  with  the  same  fate,  with  which  the  names  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
William  and  Andrew  Bradford  were  connected,  either  as  publishers  and  printers,  or  both.    The  most  celebrated 
of  these,  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  owed  its  repute  chiefly  to  the  frequent  contributions  of  Thomas  Paine.    The 
field  ma3^  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  well  tested,  and  proved  unprofitable. 

The  present  century  opened  somewhat  more  auspiciously  for  periodicals  of  this  class,  the  first  number  of  the 
famous  'Portfolio  making  its  appearance  in  January,  1801,  and  this  was  followed  in  1803  by  the  Monthly  Anthology. 
This  latter  periodical,  which  drew  its  contributions  from  a  volunteer  corps  of  cultured  Boston  gentlemen,  inspired 
in  New  England  a  literary  taste  and  a  love  for  letters  which  have  been  estimated  very  highly  among  the  educating 
influences  of  the  period;  but  it  had  been  discontinued  for  several  years  before  the  influences 
which  had  become  associated  through  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  North  American  ^he  Korth  American 
Review,  founded  in  1815  by  William  Tudor.  This  magazine  was  originally  published  every  '*"*"■ 
two  months,  in  :iumbers  of  150  pages  each,  and  included  in  its  contents,  beside  reviews,  the  variety  of  miscellaneous 
and  poetical  articles  usually  found  in  this  class  of  periodicals ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  an  association  of  literary  gentlemen,  who  met  regularly  in  their  editorial  capacity.  The  Worth  American 
Review  passed  through  other  changes  in  its  earlier  years,  and  many  men  directed  its  pages,  but  with  a  singularly 
uniform  regard  for  the  best  standards  of  literary  taste.  The  Review  has  contained  many  articles  which  entitled  it 
to  even  rank  with  the  higher  class  of  the  English  reviews,  and  its  files  afford  the  best  collocation  of  the  American 
critical,  literary,  political,  and  scientific  thought  for  the  last  seventy  years.  The  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  h.ns 
kept  this  periodical  alive  through  several  crises,  which  gave  evidence  that  the  tastes  of  the  American  people 
Avcre  not  responsive  to  their  efforts. 

THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES. 

Publications  of  the  severely  critical  class,  never  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  have  been  rendered  even 
less  so  by  the  marked  success  of  the  popular  monthly  magazines. 

The  magazine  literature  of  the  United  States,  taken  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
and   creditable  feature  of  our  entire  publishing  interests.     This  interest  has   grown  in  a    tureoftheUnit'^strtrs! 
comparatively  brief  period  to  equal,  both  in  volume  and  variety,  the  magazine  literature  of 
Great  Britain,  and  includes  several  types  of  what  may  be  properly  styled  the  purely  American  magazine — types 
which  are  not  even  imitated  elsewhere,  and  are  not  rivaled  by  the  best  products  of  the  English  periodical  press. 
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Their  peculiarity  consists  of  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  character  of  their  contents,  and  the  commingling  in 
their  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  fiction,  description,  historical  papers,  moral  or  amusing  essays,  summaries  of 
current  events,  literary  criticism— all  supplemented  of  late  years  by  the  best  class  of  illustrations,  which  have 
come,  in  the  end,  to  be  their  most  attractive  feature,  and  the  one  which  chiefly  marks  them  in  comparison  with 
similar  periodicals  now  published  in  England  on  the  same  model. 

The  best  types  of  the  distinctively  American  magazine  are  Sarjper^s  Monthly  and  Scribner's   Monthly— 

the  latter  now  known  as  The  Century.    The  former  was  established  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  iu 

Harper's  Magaziy,^.      ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Considerable  period,  chiefly  an  eclectic  magazine,  containing 

the  choicest  articles  from  the  English  periodical  press,  with  occasional  original  contributions.  There  had  previously 
been  popular  periodicals  without  number  projected  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  lived  but  a  brief  life,  and 
did  not  appear  to  meet  a  public  want.  The  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  Knickerhoclcer  Magazine, 
established  in  New  York  in  1832,  and  crowded  out  of  existence  in  1860  by  younger  rivals,  which  succeeded  better 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  popular  taste.  Putnam's  Magazine  (1853-'57)  was  another  early  venture  of 
this  character  which  enlisted  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country,  and  was  an  admirable  type  of  the  higher 
periodical  magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine  very  soon  abandoned  its  purely  eclectic  character,  enriching  its  columns  with  the 
productions  of  the  best  American  authors,  including  more  especially  sketches  of  travel,  fiction,  science,  history, 
and  poetry,  and  it  added  immensely  to  its  prestige  and  popularity  by  the  profuse  and  elegant  illustrations  which 
adorned  its  pages.  At  one  time  or  another  nearly  every  well-known  author  iu  the  United  States  has  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  the  foremost  English  novelists  have  regularly  supplied  it  with  stories 
contemporaneously  with  their  publication  at  home,  receiving  therefor  the  same  remuneration  given  by  the  home 
publishers.  The  success  of  Harper^s  Monthly  has  been  commensurate  with  the  enterprise,  good  taste,  and  ability 
uniformly  displayed  in  its  management.  Its  sixty  volumes,  extending  uninterruptedly  over  the  thirty  years  that 
have  marked  the  development  of  American  literature  and  the  stalwart  growth  of  the  American  periodical  press,  are 
today  an  unsurpassed  monument  of  the  publishing  interest  in  the  United  States. 

Scribner's  Monthly,  projected  by  James  G-.  Holland  and  Eoswell  B.  Smith  in  1870,  is  a  younger  but  no  less 

distinctive  example  of  the  best  American  periodical  literature.  Its  success,  like  that  of 
^Scribner's  Monthly  Mag-    jj^^^yig  Magazine,  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  contents,  and 

it  has  succeeded  marvelously'in  striking  the  average  taste  of  the  American  reading  public, 
■while  refusing  to  pander  in  the  least  degree  to  the  vicious  or  the  sensational.  In  its  typographical  and  artistic 
features  Scribner's  Monthly  presents  a  model  of  excellence  which  is  believed  to  be  uurivaled  by  any  European 
magazine  of  like  character. 

The  features  of  these  two  magazines  which  may  be  said  to  haye  determined  their  success  are  of  American 
conception,  and  do  not  find  their  parallel  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  audit  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  both 
command  large  sales  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  of  tliem  generally  that  they  are 
light  witbout  being  frothy,  and  that  by  the  variety  of  their  contents  they  supply  healthy  nutriment  for  the  varied 
tastes  of  the  entire  family  circle.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  by  their  illustrations,  they  present  their  chief  contrast 
to  the  leading  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  to  the  quarterly  and  latterly  to  the  monthly  reviews, 
which  hold  the  first  i)lace  in  English  periodical  literature. 

Much  the  same  degree  and  quality  of  praise  is  due  to  Lippincotfs  Magazine,  Appleton's  Journal,  and  several 

younger  but  sturdy  monthlies  which  have  been  born  during  the  census  decade  in  both  eastern 
other  American  maga-    ^^^  wcstcm  citlcs.    The  Atlantic  Monthly,  founded  iu  Boston  in  1857,  has  enriched  our  literature 

with  a  class  of  criticism,  fiction,  and  poetry  higher  and  more  enduring  than  that  wliich  has  marked 
the  contents  of  any  other  American  magazine,  and  the  influence  of  this  periodical  in  popularizing  the  best  reading 
matter  cannot  be  easily  overestimated.  It  has  become  the  recognized  function  of  the  American  magazine  to 
■occupy  a  clearly- defined  middle  ground  between  the  newspaper  press  and.  book  literature.  The  newspaper  press 
aspires  to  absorb  all  the  functions  of  the  magazine  by  dealing  in  criticism,  in  fiction,  in  historical  study,  in 

sketches  of  travel,  and  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  social  and  moral  questions ;  but 
The  magazine  and  the    f^^^  j^g  ygpy  nature  it  cau  ucvcr  crowd  the  latter  out  of  its  acknowledged  field.    Journalistic 

work  in  these  fields  is  necessarily  cursory,  and  is  too  often  slipshod.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magazine  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  accepted  by  every  class  of  writers  iu  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
England,  as  the  proper  and  desirable  medium  for  the  first  introduction  of  their  writings  to  the  public.  Nearly  if 
uot  quite  a  majority  of  American  books  of  the  popular  or  untechnical  character  now  appear  first  in  the  magazines, 
either  serially  or  by  piecemeal,  as  in  the  case  of  fugitive  poetry,  essays,  and  critiques.  This  custom  has  given  a 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  iieriodical  press  of  the  nation  which  it  struggled  in  vain  to  reach  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  present  century.  The  circulation  of  the  purely  literary  magazines  of  the  class  we  have  been  describing  is 
shown  by  the  census  inquiry  to  have  reached  548,552  copies  per  issue  in  the  census  year,  (a) 

a  The  best  summary  of  the  successive  literary  periodicals  of  the  United  States  is  that  in  Appleton's  American  Cyolopcedia,  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  is  here  reproduced : 

"  Eeversing  the  rule  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Old  World,  the  United  Stales,  as  was  natural  in  a  new  country  where  scholars  and 
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THE  WEEKLY  LITERARY  PRESS. 

The  attempt  to  establisli  weekly  papers  of  a  literary  and  critical  character  has  been  constantly  made  for  a 
half  century  past,  and  the  outlay  of  capital,  brains,  and  enterprise  has  generally  been  attended 
with  disaster.    Experiments  of  this  character  have  become  more  rare  of  recent  years,  chiefly      ^^^ekiy      pcnooicai 
because  of  the  omnivorous  methods  of  the  daily  press  in  covering  all  the  varieties  of  reading 
matter  which  in  the  old  days  were  regarded  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  journals  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

institutions  of  learning  were  as  yet  few,  had  its  journals  of  entertainment  long  before  its  journals  of  erudition  appeared.  The  date  of  the 
first  literary  periodical  is  1741.  In  that  year  Franklin  issued  the  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  but  it  existed  only  half  a  year,  while  of  the  American  Magazine,  begun  in  the  same  year  and  city  by  Webbe, 
two  numbers  only  were  published.  The  other  issues  of  the  kind  prior  to  the  revolution  were  mostly  short-lived.  They  were  the 
American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  (Boston,  October,  1743,  to  December,  1746) ;  the  Boston  Weekly  Museum  (4  numbers,  1743) ;  the 
Independent  Reflects  (New  York,  1753-'54),  which  numbered  among  its  contributors  Governor  Livingston  and  the  Eev.  A.  Burr;  the  New 
England  Magazine  (Boston,  1758),  which  ceased  after  the  appearance  of  a  few  parts ;  the  American  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  October,  1757, 
to  October,  1758),  published  by  Bradford ;  the  North  American  Magazine  (Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  1756-1766),  by  S.  Nevil ;  the  American 
Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1769),  by  Nicols;  the  Eoyal  American  Magazine  (Boston,  1774-'75);  and  the  Pennsyloania  Magazine  (Philadelphia, 
1775),  commenced  with  articles  by  Thomas  Paine  and  others,  but  interrupted  by  the  war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  came  the  Columbian  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1786-'89),  edited  at  first  by  Carey,  who  abandoned  it  to  undertake  the 
Amei-ican  Museum  (1787-1797),  a  compilation  from  the  newspapers  and  other  journals  of  the  time  of  much  historical  value ;  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine  (Boston,  1789-1796) ;  the  Neio  York  Magazine  (1790-1797) ;  the  Farmers'  Museum  (Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  1793),  edited  from  1796 
until  near  the  close  of  the  century  by  Dennie ;  the  United  States  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1796),  by  Brackenridge ;  the  American  Universal 
3fa(jfa«me  (Philadelphia,  1797);  and  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review  (New  York,  1799-1800),  founded  by  the  novelist  C.  B.  Brown, 
but  carried  on  afterward  as  the  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal  (1801-1802). 

"  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  numerous  lit^'ary  miscellanies  which  have  been  undertaken  since  1800  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  A  large  majority  of  them  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  anything  like  success  or  permanence.  Among  them 
were  the  Portfolio  (Philadelphia,  1801-1825),  by  Dennie,  the  first  American  periodical  which  reached  an  age  of  over  ten  years ;  the 
Literary  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1803-1808),  by  C.  B.  Brown;  the  Monthly  Anthology  (Boston,  1803-1811),  containing  articles  by  Tudor, 
Buokminster,  Thaoher,  Kirkland,  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  G.  Ticknor;  the  Literary  Miscellany  (Cambridge,  1804-1805);  the 
General  Repository  (1812-1813),  at  the  same  place;  the  Mirror  of  Taste  (Philadelphia,  1810-1811),  by  Carpenter,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  dramatic  matters;  the  Monthly  RegisUr  (Charleston,  1805),  the  first  southern  periodical;  Literary  Miscellany  (New  York,  1811),  by- 
Baldwin;  tho  Analectic  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1813-1820),  designed  especially  for  offllcers  in  the  navy,  and  edited  in  1813-1814  by  Irving  j 
the  New  York  Weekly  Museum  (lSli-1817 );  the  Portico  (Baltimore,  1815-1819);  Buckingham's  New  England  Magazine  (Boston,  1831-183.')); 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine  (New  York,  1817-1818);  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository  (New  York,  1820-1821);  Atkinson's  Casket 
(Philadelphiii,  1821-1839),  displaced  at  last  by  Graham's  Magazine,  which  from  1840  to  1850  was  the  liest  of  its  class  iu  America;  the 
Atlantic  Magazine  (New  York,  1824-1825),  by  Sands,  continued  until  1827  as  the  New  York  Review;  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette  (1825) ; 
the  New  York  Mirror  (1823),  begun  by  Morris  and  Woodworth,  the  latter  being  succeeded  by  Fay,  who  gave  place  to  Willis,  from  whichi 
time  till  1842  Morris  and  Willis  successfully  conducted  it;  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine  (Vandalia,  1830-1832),  the  earliest  literary 
publication  in  the  West,  edited  by  J.  Hall,  who  superseded  it  by  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  (Cincinnati,  1833-1836);  the  Anuriean 
Monthly  Magazine  (New  York,  1833-1838),  established  by  Herbert  and  Patterson;  and  subsequently  edited  by  Park  Benjamin  •  the 
Gentlemaii's  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1837-1640),  by  W.  E.  Burton ;  the  Dial  (Boston,  1840-1844),  edited  during  its  first  two  years  by- 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  afterward  by  E.  W.  Emerson,  the  organ  of  the  school  of  New  England  transeendentalists ;  Arcturus  (New  York, 
1840-1842),  by  C.  Mathews  and  E.  A.  Duyckinck;  the  Magnolia  (Charleston,  1842-1843);  the  International  Magazine  (New  York,  1830- 
1852),  under  the  editorial  charge  of  E.  W.  Griswold.  Much  more  prominent  and  successful  than  any  of  these  were  the  Knickerhocker 
(founded  by  C.  F.  Hoffman  at  New  York  in  1832,  and  continued  chiefly  under  the  editorship  of  Louis  Gaylord  Clark  till  1860)  and  Putnam's 
Monthly  (New  York,  1853-1857,  and  again  1867-1869).    These  two  were  the  best  of  the  lighter  American  magazines  of  the  past. 

"The  present  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  includes  several  monthlies  of  a  high  class.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  founded  in 
Boston  iu  1857,  successively  edited  by  J.  E.  Lowell,  J.  T.  Fields,  and  W.  D.  Howells,  and  sustained  by  the  frequent  contributions  of 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and  other  leading  writers  of  America,  is  prominent  among  these.  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  (New 
York,  1650)  is  tho  most  widely  circulated  of  the  American  monthlies ;  and  others  of  a  similar  class  more  recently  established  iu  New  York 
are  Scriiner's  Monthly,  edited  by  J.  G.  Holland,*and  the  Galaxy.  Lippincott's  Magazine  (Philadelphia)  and  the  Old  and  Neio  (Boston)  are 
monthly  publications  of  like  character.  The  Overland  Monthly  is  published  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Lakeside  Monthly  at  Chicago.  All 
the  early  magazines  drew  largely  from  English  sources,  but  in  1811-1812  appeared  at  Philadelphia  the  Select  Views  of  Literature,  solely 
devoted  to  reprints  from  the  foreign  periodical  press ;  it  has  been  followed  by  the  Saturday  Magazine  (Philadelphia,  1821);  the  Museum 
of  Foreign  Literature  (Philadelphia,  1822-1839),  the  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  edited  by  A.  Norton  and  C.  Folsom, 
(Boston,  1833-1834),  and  by  two  existing  publications,  Littell's  Living  Age  (Boston,  1844),  and  the  Eclectic  Magazine  (New  York,  1844).  A 
multitude  of  magazines  filled  with  light  reading,  and  designed  more  particularly  for  circulation  amo»g  the  women  of  America,  has  been 
published,  the  earliest  of  which  were  the  Ladies'  Ma^jazine  (Philadelphia,  1799)  and  the  Ladies'  Weekly  Miscellany  (New  York,  1807-1808) ; 
later  ones  were  the  Lowell  Offering  (1841),  chiefly  written  liy  female  operatives  in  the  New  England  factories ;  the  Ladies'  Companion  (New 
York,  1820-1844) ;  the  Columbian  Magazine  (New  York,  1844-1848) ;  the  Union  Magazine  (New  York,  1847),  by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  afterward 
published  at  Philadelphia  as /Sarfain'g  Magazine;  Arthur's  Magazine  (PhilaielT^'lna,);  Miss  LesWs  Magazine  (Philadelphia);  and  the  still 
issued  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Peterson's  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia.  Magazines  for  children  appear  to  have  originated  with  the  Younff, 
Missed  Magazine  (Brooklyn,  1806),  and  have  been  published  since  in  great  numbers.  Eather  historical  than  literary  have  been  the 
.dmfnca»ifegts<e»- (Philadelphia,  1806-1810),  and  periodicals  of  the  same  name  by  Walsh  (Philadelphia,  1817),  and  by  Stryker  (Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  1848-1851),  as  well  as  the  American  Quarterly  Register  (Andover,  1829-1843),  by  Edwards.  The  Neiv  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  (Boston,  1852),  by  Drake,  and  since  by  John  Ward  Dean  and  others,  the  Historical  Magazine  (New  York,  1857),  by 
Folsom,  aud  the  New  York  Genealogical  Record  (1869)  are  also  filled  with  American  historical  and  biographical  matter. 

"Tho  review  literature  of  the  United  States  begins  with  the  American  Review  of  History  and  Politics  (Philadelphia,  If  11-1813),  by- 
Walsh  ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  permanent  publication  of  this  sort  lias  been  the  North  American  Review  (Boston,  1815),  which  has  been 
successively  edited  by  Tndor,  E.  T.  Channiug  aud  E.  H.  Dana,  Edward  Everett,  Sparks,  A.  H.  Everett,  Palfrey,  Bowen,  Peabody,  Lowell, 
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The  New  York  WeeMy,  with  which  Horace  Greeley  began  his  editorial  experience,  and  the  Home  Journal,  made 
famous  in  its  early  days  by  the  pens  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  others,  are  illustrations  of  a  style  of  publication  honestly 
and  thoroughly  tried  and  unmistakably  determined  not  to  be  profitable.  The  Home  Journal  has  surv^ived  from 
1849,  and  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  original  features  have  been  largely  changed 
and  its  character  assimilated  to  that  of  a  modern  society  journal,  for  which  species  of  publication  the  American 
taste  seems, to  offer  a  more  promising  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  Xew  York  Ifation,  a  journal  of 
high  critical  and  literary  ability,  proves  that  a  grade  of  periodical  which  attains  remarkable  success  in  Great 
Britain  is  neither  unappreciated  nor  necessarily  unremunerative  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  of  successful 
publication  by  the  Boston  Literary  World,  and  for  a  shorter  period  by  the  Critic,  of  ^ew  York,  demonstrate  that 
periodicals  of  criticism  and  literary  intelligence  are  able  to  gain  a  foothold  here  by  virtue  of  merit,  and  promise 
important  and  valuable  additions  to  our  periodical  literature  as  culture  becomes  more  general  and  the  popular 
intelligence  more  exacting.  While  the  daily  press  has  temporarily  interfered  with  the  success  of  this  class  of 
periodicals  by  its  enterprising  intrusion  into  their  field,  it  is  all  the  while  stimulating  a  public  taste  which  must  in 
time  demand  and  sustain  a  hebdomadal  journalism  in  this  country  less  crude  and  less  superficial  in  its  judgments. 
The  long  list  of  failures  which  marks  the  history  of  this  class  of  periodical  literature  in  the  United  States  is 
suggestive  of  the  presence  of  men  among  us  whose  courage  and  ideals  have  been  ahead  of  their  times. 

CLarles  Eliot  Nortou,  and  Henry  Adams,  and  has  constantly  maintained  a  high  character  both  for  style  and  critical  ability.  The  American 
Quarterly  Review  (Philadelphia,  1827-1837);  the  Southern  Beview  (Charleston,  1828-1832),  by  Elliott  and  Legar(5;  the  Western  Review 
(Cincinnati,  1828-1830),  by  Flint ;  the  New  York  Review  (1837-1842),  established  by  Hawks,  and  subsequently  edited  by  J.  G.  Cogswell  and 
C.  S.  Henry;  and  the  Southern  Quarterhj  Review  (Charleston,  1842-1852),  were  well  conducted,  but  were  short  lived.  The  Democratic  Review 
(New  York,  1838-1852),  afterward  the  United  States  Review  (1853-1855),  and  subsequently  revived  by  Florence  and  Lawrence  as  the  National 
Democratic  Quarterly  Review;  the  American  Whig  Review  (New  York,  1845-1852),  by  Colton  and  Whelpley ;  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review 
(Boston,  1847-1850),  by  T.  Parker;  and  the  Neio  York  Quarterly  Review  (1852-1853),  were  also  of  short  duration.  The  New  Englanderhe^a.u 
at  New  Haven  in  1843,  and  the  National  Quarterly  Review  at  New  York  in  1860.  The  International  Review  was  begtin  at  New  York  in  1874. 
Minor  critical  journals  have  been  the  Literary  Review  (New  York,  1822-1824),  followed  by  Bryant's  New  York  Review  and  Athenaeum 
Magazine  {182b),  and  its  successor,  the  United  Stales  Review  and  Literary  Ga^eWe  (1826-1827) ;  and  several  periodicals  in  imitation  of  the 
London  literary  weeklies  have  been  attempted,  such  as  the  New  York  Literary  Gazette  (1834-1835  and  1839)  ;  the  Literary  World(JSew  York, 
1847-1853),  edited  by  Hoffman  and  the  Duyckincks ;  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  (New  York,  1854-1855) ;  the  Criterion  (New  York,  1855-1856) ; 
the  Round  Table  (1865-1868),  and  the  Citizen  (1864-1873).  The  Literary  World,  founded  in  Boston,  1870,  by  S.  E.  Crocker,  and  Appleton'i 
Journal  (New  York,  1869),  are  successful  literary  weeklies ;  the  former  a  critical  periodical,  the  latter  general.  The  Nation  (New  York, 
1885),  edited  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  though  more  properly  a  weekly  newspaper  and  political  review,  holds  a  high  place  in  literary  criticism, 
and  has  proved  successful. 

"The  periodical  religious  literature  of  the  country  dates  from  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  Omitting  the  notice  of  weekly 
ournals,  only  those  periodicals  can  here  be  mentioned  which  are  of  recognized  importance  in  connection  with  the  national  theological 
literature.  Of  these  the  following  is  nearly  a  complete  list :  The  Theological  Magazine,  bi-monthly  (New  York,  1796-1798) ;  the 
New  York  Missionary  Magazine,  bi-monthly  (1800-1803);  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  (New  Haven,  1800-1814);  Monthly 
Anthology  (Boston,  1803-1811,)  followed  in  the  exp.ositiou  of  Unitarian  sentiment  by  the  General  Repository  (1812-1813),  the  Christian 
Disciple  (1813-1819),  the  Christian  Disciple  and  Theological  Review,  new  series  (1819-1823),  and  the  Christian  Examiner,  bi-monthly 
(1823-1870),  edited  at  various  times  by  Palfrey,  Jenks,  Walker,  Greenwood,  Ware,  Ellis,  Putnam,  Hedge,  and  Hale;  the  Panoplist, 
Boston,  commencing  in  1805  (edited  by  Jeremiah  Evarts),  absorbing  in  1809  the  Missionary  Magazine,  and  about  ten  years  later  taking 
the  name  of  the  Missionary  Serald,  which  is  still  issued  as  the  organ  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  but  succeeded  as  a 
theological  publication  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  (1828-1833),  conducted  by  E.  Pond;  the  Christian  Magazine  (1807-1811),  edited  by 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason;  the  Christian  Herald  (New  York,  1816),  transformed  in  its  eighth  volume,  four  years  later,  into  the  Sailors' 
Magazine,  still  published;  the  Christian  Spectator  (New  Haven),  Congregationalist,  issued  monthly  from  1819  to  1828,  and  quarterly 
from  1829  to  1838,  and  succeeded  after  an  interval  of  five  years  by  the  New  Englander  (1843) ;  the  Christian  Advocate,  monthly 
(Philadelphia,  1822-1834),  Presbyterian;  the  Princeton  Riview,  commenced  as  the  Biblical  Repertory,  by  Hodge,  in  1825,  in  1871  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review,  when  the  titles  of  the  two  were  combined ;  the  American  Biblical  Repository  (New  York),  issued 
quarterly  from  1831  to  1850,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Andover,  1844),  with  which  the  Christian  Review  (Baptist), 
commenced  at  Boston  in  1836,  and  afterward  published  at  New  York,  has  been  united,  and  which  also  in  1871  absorbed  the  Tlieologioal 
Eclectic,  established  at  Cincinnati  in  1865 ;  the  American  Quarterly  Observe)-  of  Edwards  (Boston,  1833-1834),  united  with  the  Biblical 
Repository;  the  American  Quarterly  Register  (Andover,  1829-1843);  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review  (New  York  1834-1839);  the 
Universalist  Quarterly  (Boston,  1843);  the  Universalist  Quarterly  Review,  by  G.  H.  Emerson  (1844);  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (1841), 
commenced  as  the  Methodist  Magazine,  1818 ;  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  (Boston  and  New  York,  1844-1864  revived  in  1873)  be^un  as 
the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  1838 ;  American  Quarterly  Church  Review  (Episcopal),  commenced  at  New  Haven,  1848,  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  New  York;  New  Englander  (New  B.a,\eu,  1843);  the  Theological  and  Litei-ary  Jotirnal  (New  York,' 1849-1851),  preceded  by 
Views  in  Theology,  published  in  occasional  numbers  (1824-1833);  Evangelical  Quarterly  Reviejv,  Lutheran  (1850-1870);  Religious  Magazine 
and  Monthly  Review  (Boston,  1848),  transformed  in  1875  into  the  Unitarian  Review,  which  is  also  published  monthly  at  Boston ;  the 
Presbyterian  Quarterly)  (Philadelphia,  1853-1862),  by  Wallace,  united  with  the  American  Theological  Review,  founded  by  H.  B.  Smith  in 
1859,  and  after  the  union  known  as  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review,  till  1871,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Princeton 
■Review,  it  took  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  .Review,  by  which  it  is  now  known ;  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Quarterly 
(Dover,  New  Hampshire,  1853-1866) ;  Mercersburg  Review  (1854),  the  new  series  dating  from  1867;  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Quarterly  Review 
(1854) ;  the  New  Brunswick  Review  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1854-1855) ;  Congregational  Quarterly  (Boston,  1859) ;  Presbyterian  Magazine 
(Philadelphia,  1851-1860),  succeeded  after  an  interval  by  a  similar  publication  first  issued  at  Cincinnati  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
Philadelphia;  the  Catholic  World,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  monthly  (New  York,  1865);  the  Baptist  Quo»-to-J»/ (Philadelphia,  1867); 
the  Reformed  Church  Monthly  (Philadelphia,  1868) ;  the  Southern  Review,  commenced  in  1867  at  Saint  Londs  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  stiU  continued  at  Baltimore ;  and  the  Quarterly  Revietw  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  (1871),  succeeding 
to  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review." 
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The  most  notable  successes  attained  by  American  publications  not  of  a  purely  news  character  are  found  in  a 
type  of  periodical  of  which  Eobert  Bonner,  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
fortunate  discoverer.    Mr.  Bonner  purchased  the  Ledger  in  1851,  and  shortly  thereafter  converted       ^'^'^    popular    story 
it  from  a  commercial  sheet,  devoted  largely  to  the  dry-goods  trade,  into  a  family  newspaper, 
excluding  from  its  contents  everything  relating  to  the  business  and  news  of  the  day,  and  substituting  therefor  a  series 
of  continued  and  short  stories,  not  generally  of  the  highest  class  of  fiction.    But  he  attracted  public  attention  to 
his  venture  by  engaging  the  best  known  literary  and  public  men  of  the  country  to  write  for  the  Ledger  over  their 
own  signatures.    Among  the  contributors  who  thus  assisted  to  make  the  Ledger  widely  known  and  read  were  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  Fanny  Fern,  Edward  Everett,  William  0.  Bryant,  Horace  Greeley,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  under  the  impetus  afforded  by  these  names  it  rapidly  rose  to  an  enormous  circulation,  which  at  times 
has  reached  as  high  as  400,000  per  issue.    The  Ledger  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  that  class  of  literary 
publications  which  has  met  with  the  greatest  success  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
There  are  in  London  nearly  a  dozen  publications  of  this  character,  none  of  which,  however,  are         '^'  """^"^  ^   '  ^^' 
conducted  on  as  high  a  level  as  that  for  which  the  Ledger  set  a  worthy  example.    These  English  story  papers  circulate 
in  enormous  quantities  all  over  the  kingdom.    The  imitations  of  the  Ledger  in  the  United  States  have  been 
numerous,  and  frequently  their  publication  has  been  attended  with  great  pecuniary  success. 

The  lapse  from  a  journal  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Bonner  started  to  the  lower  grades  of  sensational  reading 
matter  is  very  easy,  and  has  been  found  in  the  United  States,  as  in  every  other  country,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  fields  of  journalism.  The  country  is  weekly  flooded  with  poorly  printed  sheets,  whose  crowded  columns 
are  the  receptacle  for  vilely  written  stories  of  exciting  adventure  and  prurient  tendency,  and 
whose  eager  purchasers  are  the  servant  girls  and  the  shop  boys.  Some  of  these  journals  hover 
close  upon  the  borders  of  decency;  and  the  general  effect  of  this  class  of  periodical  literature  is  far  from  healthy  or 
advantageous.  It  has  come  to  have  a  circulation  proportionately  larger  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  journals, 
although  it  is  still  true  that  periodicals  of  this  kind  do  not  yet  meet  with  the  tremendous  sale  in  this  country  which 
attends  their  publication  in  London. 

It  is  due  to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  weekly  class  of  papers  to  add  that  there  are  a  number  of  them,  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  are  devoted  to  what  is  described  as  family  reading,  which  do 
possess  a  healthy  moral  tone,  while  they  strive  to  fill  their  columns  with  matter  which  will 
prove  entertaining  to  all  elements  in  the  community.    These  family  story  papers  are  now  published  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  in  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  of  this  class, 
including  all  describing  themselves  as  "literary"  periodicals,  is  1,910,855  copies. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PEESS. 

The  next  most  striking  differentiation  of  the  American  periodical  press  suggested  by  the  census  inquiry  has 
been  the  establishment  and  successful  conduct  of  what  is  known  as  the  religious  press.    In 
1850  there  were  191  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals;  in  1860  the  number  had  increased    onhrre^^gi^s p^*^'*'''' 
to  277,  an  increase  of  47  per  cent.    No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  circulation  of  the 
religious  press  until  the  census  of  1870,  when  there  were  reported  407  religious  i)apers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  4,764,358.    The  Tenth  Census  reveals  this  number  increased  to  553,  with  a  correspondingly  increased  circulation. 

The  religious  periodicals  of  the  United  States  comprise  among  their  number  many  of  our  oldest  and  most 
successful  journalistic  enterprises.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  this  class  of  periodicals  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  when  Bartholomew  Green  assumed  the  management  of  the  original  Boston  News-Letter,  in  1723,  he  gave  it  a 
semi-religious  character,  somewhat  in  consonance  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  public  thought  at  that  period 
and  in  that  section  of  the  country.  In  his  "advertisement  from  the  publisher"  he  declared  "because  this  is  a 
country  that  has  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  many  people  in  it  that  have  the  state  of  religion  in  the  world  very 
much  at  heart,  and  would  be  glad,  if  they  knew  how,  to  order  their  prayers  and  praises  to  the  great  God  thereon, 
I  shall  endeavour  now  and  then  to  insert  an  article  on  the  state  of  religion ".  Somewhat  similar  announcements 
were  made  by  the  publishers  of  other  early  newspapers,  (a) 

Over  the  honor  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  religious  periodical,  distinctively  of  that  character,  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  long-standing  controversy,  which  this  report  will  not  undertake  to 
decide.    The  Boston  Recorder  was  first  issued  in  Boston,  January  3, 1816,  (6)  by  Nathaniel  Willis,     .^^^  ^"*    ""^'"" 
whose  father,  a  practical  printer,  had  printed  and  published  the  Independent  Chronicle,  a  whig 
newspaper,  in  Boston,  from  1776  to  1784.    The  descendants  of  Sidney  Edwards  Morse  have  claimed  for  him  the 
honnr  of  being  its  first  editor,  and  in  support  of  this  claim  they  have  given  what  is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory 

a  lu  1743  Kneeland  and  Greene,  of  Boston,  published  the  Christian  History,  probably  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  world.  It 
was  edited  by  Thomas  Prince,  it.—His.  Mag.,  IX,  New  Serka,  39. 

0  lu  February,  1816,  Nathan  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  issued  proposals  for  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  under  the  title 
of  the  Religious  Intelligencer,  in  an  octavo  of  16  pages.— Mansell. 
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evidence.  The  Recorder  now  forms  a  part  of  tlie  Gongregationalist  of  Boston.  The  Watchman  and  Reflector,  a  large 
and  well-edited  journal,  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1819  as  an  organ  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  has  had  from 
the  beginning  a  prosperous  and  influential  career.  In  1820  Sidney  Edwards  Morse  left  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
and  established,  in  connection  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Observer — a  journal  which  has  had  an  equally  prosperous 
career.  About  the  same  time  were  established  quite  a  number  of  the  existing  religious  journals.  The  Zion^s  Herald, 
in  Boston,  was  founded  in  1818  as  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the  Christian  Register,  in  Boston,  in  1821, 
as  an  exponent  of  American  Unitarianism. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  men  who  ventured  into  the  field  of  religious  journalism  achieved  a  degree  of  success 

which  has  not  been  equaled  in  any  class  of  periodical  publication.  This  is  explainable  by  the 
lonrnatora  "^  "^^^^'""^    fact  that  they  each  had  behind  them  a  well-defined  and  well-organized  constituency  in  the  shape 

of  the  church  whose  creed  they  advocated,  and  whose  membership  took  pride  and  found 
advantage  in  rendering  efficient  support.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  conducted  with  tact,  judgment,  and  business 
sagacity.  The  editorial  management  of  the  religious  journals  has  generally  been  consigned  to  men  who  are  noted 
in  their  denomination  for  efficient  services  to  the  church,  the  publishers  early  adopting  the  plan  of  adding  to  the 
popularity  of  their  journals  by  the  introduction  of  secular  departments,  in  which  due  attention  was  paid  to  the 
events  of  the  day  and  to  political,  social,  and  material  developments  of  importance. 

The  honor  of  serving  as  the  special  organ  of  the  large  denominations  in  the  United  States  is  now  divided 

between  numerous  papers,  which  are  generally  localized  to  a  degree  for  the  section  of  the 
■'    country  in  which  they  are  published,  and  which  push  their  respectiTO  claims  upon  the  members 

of  their  denominations  with  the  business  methods  which  distinguish  the  purely  secular  journals. 
The  number  of  religious  journals  is  thus  constantly  increasing,  and  every  considerable  religious  sect  in  the  United 

States  now  has  its  one  or  more  exponents,  {a)  In  this  connection  a  table  is  submitted  (Table  X), 
iiew™^*er8°by  "eno^'  showing  the  Sectarian  division  of  these  papers  by  states.  The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate 
nations.  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  journals  of  each  of  the  denominations : 


Denominational 
gans. 


Denominations. 


Baptist 

Chiistian 

Congregational . 

Disciples 

Dunkards 

^Episcopalian — 

Evangelical 

Friends 

Jewish 

liUtheraii 

Mennonite 

Methodist 

Moravian 

Mormon 


Nnmher. 

Circulation. 

63 

292,428 

4 

7,800 

14 

92,419 

H 

56, 350 

4 

900 

33 

90,  030 

27 

267, 166 

5 

12,  075 

16 

52,500 

22 

77, 177 

9 

17,426 

75 

375,461 

2 

8,500 

4 

8,200 

Denominations. 


Presbyterian 

Primitive  Christian 

Beformed '. 

Koman  Catholic 

Second  Advent 

Spiritualist : 

Swedenborgian 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  in  Christ . 

Universalist 

Unsectarian 


Sunday-school  papers . 


Kumber. 


42 

2 

11 

70 

12 

7 

3 

4 

7 

9 

96 


a  553 
194 


Circulation. 


201,410 

958 

24, 230 

450, 752 
51,400 
41,000 
1,600 
15,  850 
25,285 
30,300 

394,642 


2,  595,  858 
<>  6,  028, 049 


a  1  Shaker  included  in  total  ntmiber.  h  This  includes  the  issue  of  enormous  numbers  of  mere  leaflets  or  single-page  tracts,  for  weekly  Sunday  school  use. 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  statistics  of  the  religious  press  illustrated  by  this  table  is  the  large  number  of 

journals  of  a  religious  character  which  are  undenominational.    The  success  of  this  class  of 

Unsectarian  journals,    joumals  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  point  in  connection  with  religious  journalism,  and  may 

be  taken  as  a  reflex  of  the  habits  of  religious  thought  which  prevail  among  the  people,  and 

their  number  has  more  steadily  increased  of  late  years  than  that  of  the  denominational  journals. 

In  connection  with  the  stability  of  the  religious  press,  a  notable  remark  was  made  by  the  Rey.  Clement  0. 
Eabb  in  closing  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  editorial  connection  with  the  Christian  Serald  of  Cincinnati.  He  stated 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  religious  papers  which  were  upon  the  exchange  list  of  that  paper  in  1852,  when 
his  connection  with  the  journal  began,  had  died  for  want  of  support  during  the  sixteen  years. 
The  statement  does  not  indicate  any  exceptional  lack  of  vitality  in  the  religious  newspaper, 
while  it  certainly  proves  that  religious  journalism  is  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  conditions 
and  risks  that  surround  and  embarrass  secular  journalism.  The  number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
that  have  been  started  and  have  failed  in  the  United  States,  if  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  would  be  found  to  be 

a  There  are  in  Great  Britain  400  religious  newspapers,  315  of  which  are  printed  in  London,  26  in  Scotland,  9  in  Ireland,  19  in  Wales, 
and  31  in  English  provincial  towns.  They  are  representative  of  all  the  sects  which  have  any  standing  in  England,  the  largest  number 
(13)  being  identified  with  the  church  of  England.  They  vary  as  greatly  in  size  as  do  those  of  the  United  States,  and  much  more  in  price, 
running  from  sixpence  to  one  penny ;  the  better  class  of  them,  like  the  Guardian  and  the  English  Churchman,  are  six-cent  papers.  They  are 
uniformly  hebdomadal,  one  or  two  efforts  to  establish  semi-weekly  papers  having  failed.  The  oldest  English  religious  newspaper  is  the 
Watchman,  established  in  1835  as  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  and  the  Guardian  (Anglo-Catholic),  a  sixteen-page 
paper,  quarto,  is  the  most  profitable,  if  not  the  best  edited  and  managed.    It  was  established  in  1846. 


Stability  of  the  relig. 
ions  press. 
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many  times  the  number  of  periodicals  now  in  existence.  The  blight  of  insufiicient  support  has  fallen  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  more  stately  periodicals  devoted  to  theological  discussion,  of  which  a  large  number  have  been 
inaugurated  in  the  United  States  and  but  few  have  survived  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (founded 
at  Andover  in  1844),  the  Princeton  Review  (originally  founded  as  the  Biblical  Repertory,  in  1825),  and  the  New 
JEnglander  (established  in  New  Haven  in  1843)  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  a  long  and  illustrious  existence 
among  American  periodicals  devoted  to  polemics.  These,  with  many  other  religious  periodicals  which  might  be 
named  with  equal  propriety,  are  striking  illustrations  of  success  attained  and  made  possible  Jby  the  voluntary 
labors  of  men  who  are  glad  to  work  for  a  cause  which  lies  near  to  their  hearts,  not  only  without  remuneration,  but 
at  a  positive  sacrifice  of  money  and  the  labor  which  represents  money. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  OHILDEEN'S  PEEIODIOALS. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  American  journalism,  and  one  which  has  been  carried  farther  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  is  the  periodical  adapted  to  juvenile  reading.    The  first  periodical  of  this  class  known  to 
have  been  established  in  this  country  was  the  Youth's  Companion,  established  in  Boston  in  1826    ^^^^^"^^    ^"'^    *^^ 
by  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  founder  of  the  Recorder.    This  journal  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  a 
handsome,  well- printed  eight-page  weekly.    Upon  the  model  thus  created  innumerable  journals  have  since  been 
founded,  and  have  met  with  no  small  degree  of  success. 

Many  of  the  children's  periodicals  are  Sunday-school  papers,  and  are  sold  in  bulk  to  the  of&cers  of  these 
organizations,  instead  of  to  annual  subscribers.    In  this  way  they  reach  enormous  circulations, 
and  are  frequently  distributed  gratuitously  to  their  young  readers.    These  papers  are  generally    snnday-soiiooi  papers, 
illustrated,  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill,  and  their  contents  are  graded 'to  the  age  of  the  average 
Sunday-school  scholar.    The  census  shows  a  total  of  217  children's  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States  in 
1880,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  of  this  class  of  Sunday-school  papers."    This  count  also  includes  a  number  of 
leaflets  or  lesson  sheets,  issued  periodically,  and  published  for  the  use  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  several  denominations. 

In  its  periodical  literature  for  the  young  the  United  States  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  country  on 
the  globe.    This  class  of  journals,  widely  read  as  it  is  during  the  formative  period  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  by  children  of  every  class,  grade,  and  nationality,  is  an  educational  influence        a  great  educator, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  agency  at  work  to  effect  the  elevation  of  the  masses.    It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  included  among  the  children's  periodicals  a  number  of  prints  of  the  cheaper  order, 
modeled  with  dangerous  closeness  upon  the  flashy,  cheap  literature  for  more   adult  minds, 
which  pours  in  such  an  nudiminishing  stream  from  the  presses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.        viciousjuvenUeprints. 

In  most  comijlete  contrast  to  the  journals  in  question  are  such  juvenile  periodicals  as  the  St. 
Nicholas,  a  monthly  founded  in  1870,  and  Harper's  Young  People,  a  weekly  founded  in  the  census 
year.    The  former  has  laid  the  best  brains  and  the  best  pencils  of  the  United  States  under  tribute      ^f^  ^"''"^  *■;*  ■^'"■■ 

",  ■*-  per  8  Young  People. 

for  the  edification,  amusement,  and  interest  of  young  people,  and  it  is  absolutely  unique 

in  its  wealth  of  original  illustration  and  its  variety  of  entertaining  reading  matter  adapted  specially  to  the  tastes 

of  the  young  people. 

THE  AGEIOULTURAL  PEESS. 

Continuing  to  trq,ce  the  historical  differentiation  of  the  American  press,  the  agricultural  press  next  requires 
attention.    The  pioneer  in  this  field  appeared  two  years  after  the  first  religious  journal,  and  was 
called  the  American  Farmer,  issued  in  April,  1818,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was  founded  by     •p^rn^jj^'^^*  agricultural 
John  S.  Skinner,  then  and  still  well  and  honorably  known  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
farming  topics.    The  American  Farmer  was  for  a  long  time  widely  circulated  throughout  most  of  the  states,  and 
is  still  published. 

The  attention  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  taken  up  by  173  agricultural  journals,  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  1,022,171  copies,  this  number  having  increased  from  93 
in  1870,  when  their  combined  circulation  was  770,752.    The  percentage  of  increase  in  circulation       statistics  of  the  agri- 

.,  7  J.  o  cultural  press. 

IS  quite  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  variety  or  class  of  periodical,  a  fact  somewhat  unexpected, 
inasmuch  as  the  increasing  habit  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  space  to 
the  discussion  of  the  freshest  agricultural  topics — and  particularly  to  those  which  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
produce  markets — has  had  a  perceptible  influence  "in  restricting  the  circulation  of  the  purely  agricultural  journal. 
Solomon  Southwick  established  the  Plough-Boy  at  Albany  in  1821,  and  Thomas  Been  Fessenden  and  T.  W. 
Shepanl  founded  the  Neio  England  Farmer  at  Boston  in  1822.    These  were  followed  by  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  by  John  D.  Legare,       ^"''y  agricultural  pa- 
aiid  by  the  Genesee  Farmer,  published  by  LutUer  Tucker  in  Eochester,  New  York,  in  1830.    The    ^^"' 
latter  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Horticultural  Repository  by  Samuel  Fleet. 
The  jM (lino  Farmer  appeared  in  1833;  and  in  1834  Jesse  Buell  retired  from  active  political  journalism  to  found  the 
successful  Cultivator  at  Eochester.    In  rapid  succession  thereafter  appeared  the  Boston  Cultivator,  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  the  Amerimn  Agriculturist. 
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The  latter  dates  from  1842,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  periodicals  of  the  same  class  which  originated  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  or  about  the  same  time,  some  of  which  are  still  in  healthy  existence,  while  others  quickly  subsided. 
The  Agriculturist  is  especially  worthy  of  mention,  because  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  the  unique 
and  untiring  efforts  of  its  proprietor  to  increase  and  extend  its  circulation,  which  at  one  time  reached  a  point 
undoubtedly  higher  than  was  ever  before  attained  by  a  journal  of  its  class.  Its  contents  are  dui^licated  every  month 
for  a  German  edition,  which  also  circulates  widely. 

These  agricultural  papers  are  filled  with  information  and  discussion  upon  all  phases  of  farming,  including 
generally  some  attention  to  the  produce  markets  and  to  family  reading  matter.  Of  late  years 
ciXurai  pre^s^  *^*  ^^^'  *^®  number  of  special  agricultural  journals  has  been  largely  on  the  increase.  For  instance,  the 
census  inquiry  reveals  a  number  in  different  sections  of  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
horticulture  or  the  dairy  interest,  to  stock  raising,  grape  culture,  poultry  raising,  horse  breeding,  etc.,  and 
confined  in  circulation  to  subscribers  whose  attention  is  occupied  with  this  species  of  farming.  The  circulation 
of  these  journals  is  necessarily  limited,  although  many  of  them  have  reached  a  substantia]  basis,  and  like  all  the 
agricultural  journals,  they  have  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
introduction  of  new  and  better  methods  and  the  general  education  of  the  farming  classes. 

The  agricultural  journals  are  generally  illustrated,  although  not  in  the  highest  nor  always  in  a  creditable 
style  of  the  art,  and  are  commonly  issued  once  a  week,  although  some  of  the  best  known  of  them  are  monthly 
publications.  The  journals  devoted  to  specialties  in  agriculture  are  more  apt  to  be  monthly  publications.  There 
are  several  of  these  journals  which  are  published  both  in  the  English  and  German  languages,  and  half  a  dozen 
are  exclusively  German. 

The  multiplicity  of  these  journals  has  p.revented  any  one  of  them  from  attaining  the  large  patronage  which  is 
enjoyed  by  several  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  American  journals  cannot  be 
claimed  to  rank  with  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  London,  either  in  the  fullness  or  the  value 
of  their  specially-prepared  contents.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  the  superiority  of  these  English 
agricultural  journals  that  there  is  any  better  support  accorded  to  that  class  of  periodicals  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette,  in  a  recent  appeal  for  additional  subscribers,  announced  that  the  enterprise  had  always  been  conducted  at 
a  loss,  and  adds  that  "there  is  not  one  of  the  purely  agricultural  journals  of  England  which  has  not  for  years  been 
spending  money  unreturned.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  repaying  the  expenditure  upon  it "-  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
the  eminent  agricultural  chemist,  supplements  this  statement  by  the  declaration  that  "the  weekly  circulation  of 
all  the  purely  agricultural  papers  published  in  London  does  not  collectively  exceed  10,000  copies  ".  He  adds  that 
"the  owners  of  journals  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  count  their  subscribers  by  tens  of  thousands". 
This  latter  statement,  except  in  reference  to  two  or  three  such  journals,  must  be  counted  an  exaggeration. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PEESS. 

Educational  journalism  has  grown  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  press,  the  experience  of  the 

pioneers  in  this  field  having  been  as  precarious,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  other  class  of  journalists. 

tioIaTperiodMs.'"^""''"    ^«®*^  «f  *^®  ^^  educational  journals  reported  are  still  in  their  youth,  or  are  founded  upon  the 

wrecks  of  various  ill-starred  predecessors,  and  one  authority  estimates  that  there  have  been  at 

least  three  hundred  of  these  journals  which  have  lived  a  longer  or  shorter  period  since  the  first  was  founded. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  this  class  of  journals.  The  earliest  was  the  ofQcial  organ  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  first  example  of  which  was  the  District  School  Journal,  started  March  25, 
The  first  ventures  ^^^^'  ^*  Geneva,  New  York,  by  Francis  Dwight.  Mr.  D wight  sought  to  make  his  periodical  the 
medium  of  official  communication  between  the  superintendent  and  the  district-school  officers,  as 
well  as  to  supply  other  information  that  would  be  useful  to  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  Journal  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer  connection  with  the  state  educational  authorities,  and 
a  law  was  passed,  under  which  the  superintendent  applied  $2,800  to  pay  for  eleven  thousand  School  Journals, 
to  be  sent  monthly  into  every  school  district  in  the  state.  This  appropriation  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years ; 
and,  as  the  editor  once  demonstrated,  in  response  to  frequent  criticisms  upon  the  use  of  the  state  funds  to  keep  his 
periodical  alive,  it  was  all  that  enabled  him  to  pay  his  printers'  bills.  In  1852,  with  volume  XII,  the  District  School 
Journal  was  united  with  the  New  York  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  it  ceased  to  exist, 
the  legislature  of  the  ensuing  winter  having  declined  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its  support. 

The  Teachers'  Advocate,  founded  at  Albany  in  1845  by  T.  W.  Valantine,  was  established  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  State  Teachers' Association,  and  was  thus  a  type  of  another  phase  of  educational  journalism ;  but  its  existence  was 
short  and  uneventful.  Some  of  these  official  organs,  however,  have  lived  long,  and  have  been  the  means  of  great 
good  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  our  system  of  public  education. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Indiana  School  Journals  and  the  Ohio  Uducational 

Monthly.    The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  was  established  in  1852  and  the  Indiana  Journal  in 

^state  educational  jonr-    jggg^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Sustained  by  the  state,  as  proper  and  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  free-school 

system.    The  necessity  of  state  support  to  keep  these  iourmals  alive  can  be  seen  from  the  figures 
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given  by  the  same  authority  in  reference  to  the  Pennsylvania  JoMrwa?.  Of  its  twenty-fifth  volume  it  printed  7,500  copies 
a  month ;  and  by  the  law  of  the  state  the  school  directors  are  allowed  to  subscribe  for  it  out  of  the  school  fund.  Of 
the  10,810  who  might  thus  subscribe,  1,272  did  so,  or  about  12  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  who  subscribed 
was  1,196,  or  7  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  the  state  schools.  The  number  of  copies  paid  for  was  therefore  2,468, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  7,500  copies  were  mailed  gratuitously  to  the  secretaries  of  school  boards,  superintendents, 
and  others.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  conductors  of  these  educational  journals  have  to 
contend,  these  figures  are  far  more  creditable  to  their  zeal,  enterprise,  and  disinterestedness  than  to  the  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  our  youth.  This  experience  is  iu  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  London  School  Master,  the  leading  educational  journal  of  Great  Britain,  whose  books  are  said  to  contain 
the  names  of  25,000  bona  fide  subscribers. 

The  history  of  private  enterprises  in  the  publication  of  educational  journals  antedates  that  of  the  official  organ, 
and  is' no  more  encouraging.  The  Academician,  a  semi- weekly  octavo,  appeared  in  1818,  at 
$3  a  year,  its  editors  being  Albert  Picket,  president  of  the  incorporated  society  of  teachers,  educational  jouSbm^"^ 
and  his  brother,  John  W.  Picket.  It  lived  through  twenty-five  issues,  which  were  "  dry  reading". 
The  American  Journal  of  Education  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1826,  and  was  a  pretentious  publication  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  at  $4  a  year.  Its  conductors  announced  their  endeavor  to  aid  in  diffusing  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
of  education.  It  was  succeeded,  after  an  unprofitable  career,  by  the  American  Annals  of  Education  in  1830,  which 
lived  for  ten  years  longer. 

In  1836  the  Common  School  Assistant  was  established  at  Albany  by  J.  Orville  Taylor,  who  was  well  known  as 
an  educational  leader.  He  confessed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  that  his  enterprise  had  never  paid  expenses,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  he  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  was  founded  as  a  quarterly  publication  in  1855  by  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard  and  Dr.  Abraham  Peters,  and  immediately  took  rank  as  the  best  edited  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  ventures  of  the  kind  yet  seen  in  'this  country.    It  is  still  published;  and  iu    jf^rnait/Ed^ill'.'"' 
its  files  may  be  found  some  of  the  best  educational  literature  that  has  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  (a) 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM. 

Closely  allied  to  educational  journalism  is  the  college  press.    In  1800  the  precursor  of  college  periodicals  was 
published  at  Dartmouth  college.    This  diminutive  sheet,  the  Gazette,  numbered  among  its 
contributors  Daniel  Webster,  then  an  alumnus  of  some  years'  standing.    Harvard  followed  in    ^^^^^  ^"'  coiioge  pen- 
1810  with  the  Lyceum,  to  which  Edward  Everett  contributed.    In  1827  the  Harvard  Register 
was  started  by  0.  0.  Felton.    Tale,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamilton,  and  other  institutions  had  ventured  in  the  path 
of  journalism  before  1835.    All  of  these  journals  were  ephemeral,  and  compare  but  poorly  with 
their  modern  progeny.    In  1836  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  was  founded.    The  oldest  living       '^y^^TauuuraryMag- 
college  periodical,  it  continues  to  be  in  many  respects  the  best. 

From  the  humble  beginning  at  Dartmouth,  the  college  press  has  multiplied,  until  it  now  includes  248  periodicals, 
from  which  reports  were  secured  for  the  census.  These  publications  were  mostly  monthly,  but  a  fair  proportion 
were  of  weekly  or  semi-monthly  issue,  while  several  appeared  quarterly. 

The  extreme  development  of  college  journalism  was  the  appearance  of  two  daily  newspapers,  edited  and  published 
by  the  students  of  Yale  and  Harvard  universities.     The  Yale  Record,  established  in  1877, 
was  published  every  morning,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  during  the  collegiate  year,  at  $4      ^"*^^  coUegiate  news- 
a  year,  or  3  cents  per  copy ;  the  Harvard  Daily  Echo,  established  in  1879,  was  published  at 
noon  each  week-day  during  the  term,  at  $2  40  a  year,  or  2  cents  per  single  copy.    The  contents  and  character  of 
both  enterprises  are  creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  their  conductors. 

The  printing  of  the  collegiate  press  is  necessarily  done  by  contract  in  every  instance,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  found  impossible,  and  it  was  not  deemed  desirable,  to  include  it  in  the  statistics  of  gross  product  or 
wages.  The  editorial  work  upon  the  collegiate  press  is  done  by  boards  of  editors,  selected  generally  by  vote  of  the 
classes,  and  is  proffered  without  compensation. 

In  typographical  execution  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  general  press  of  the  land,  in  range  of  topics  wide  and 
attractive,  its  articles  for  the  most  part  the  fruit  of  careful  reading,  earnest  thought,  and  careful 
revision,  the  college  journal  claims  notice  and  praise.  The  college  paper  gives  to  the  student  ofrnlSm"''  "^  """^^^ 
a  considerable  experience  in  practical  journalism,  affords  an  agreeable  and  profitable  recreation, 
and  gives  to  the  world  of  patrons  and  Mends  of  education  an  insight  into  the  actual  life  of  the  college — a  thing 
not  to  be  gained  from  stately  annual  catalogues.  It  advertises  in  a  dignified  way  the  institutions  represented, 
submits  college  sentiments,  motives,  projects,  and  deeds  to  the  test  of  deliberation  and  thoughtful  perusal,  and  is  a 
power  in  the  college  for  good.  It  is,  as  some  one  has  said,  "  the  outstanding  member  of  the  faculty,"  and  fosters 
acquaintance  and  community  of  feeling  with  sister  institutions.  In  fine,  it  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  an  imi)ortant 
factor  in  the  advance  of  higher  education. 

a  For  most  of  the  data  contained  in  the  above  accoant  of  the  educational  press  of  the  United  States  the  special  agent  is  indebted  to  an 
a<Mre88  on  "Educational  Journalism",  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School 
BuUetin,  iu  1881. 
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Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  foreign  countries  in  the  field  of  college  journalism.    The  several  universities 

representing,  in  their  undergraduates,  fellows,  and  faculties,  the  acme  of  the  national  culture, 

ism  in  othtf  fonitriS!'^'    ^^®  friendly  and  helpful  to  the  public  press ;  as  is  notably  the  case  in  Greece.    5fo  distinctively 

undergraduate  journal,  however,  is  in  existence  on  the  continent,  and  its  publication  would  be 

discouraged  aHke  by  university  and  national  authorities.    In  England  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  great 

universities,  but  the  succfess  has  been  comparatively  meager.    Canada,  on  the  contrary,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  colleges 

of  the  United  States  in  this  field.    E.  E.  Gould,  editor  of  the  Acta  Victoriana,  furnishes  a  list  of  eight  journals 

(three  being  from  female  colleges  or  seminaries),  which  compare  creditably  with  our  own  leading  college  periodicals. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  an  intercollegiate  periodical,  the  most  promising 

of  which  was  the  University  Quarterly,  otherwise  known  as  the  Undergraduate.    Somewhat 

cations"*"*^"**  ^"^^     pretentious  in  matter  and  form,  it  was  for  a  time  very  successful,  and  had  it  been  of  longer  life 

would  have  been  an  honor  to  American  journalism.    It  originated  at  New  Haven  in  I860,  and 

during  the  few  years  of  its  existence  abounded  in  articles  of  sterling  worth.    There  is  unquestionably  a  field  for  a 

similar  journal  to-day,  and  efforts  now  making  may  supply  the  want. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctively  college  press,  there  is  a  large  class  of  publications  from  the  schools  and  academies, 
similar  in  aim  and  scope  to  the  college  journals,  but  of  less  frequent  issue  and  more  ephemeral 
jonma  sm.       .^  character.     When  published  as  often  as  once  a  month,  school  journals  have  been  included 
among  the  collegiate  journals;  but  the  great  majority  are  annuals,  and  have  not  been  enumerated. 

Slightly  connected  with  this  particular  differentiation  of  the  American  press  is  amateur  journalism,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  instances;  but  they  have  no  special  significance  beyond  the  testimony  they 
m    urj  u  n  ism.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  increasing  tendency  of  American  life  to  seek  expression,  in  all  its  phases,  through 
the  medium  of  the  printing  press. 

THE  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPEE. 

A  phase  of  journalism  which  is  lately  meeting  with  great  success  is  the  Sunday  newspaper.  The  first  journal 
of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  established  in  this  country  was  the  Sunday  Courier,  which 
paper.  ^™'^"^*'^^"*^°  made  its  appearance  in  New  York  in  1826,  and  lived  but  a  few  months.  But  the  idea  appears 
to  have  been  a  taking  one  among  the  men  who  were  dabbling  in  newspaper  enterprises,  and 
after  a  few  years  various  other  Sunday  papers  made  their  appearance  at  intervals,  the  Atlas,  started  in  1837  by  three 
journeymen  printers,  being  the  most  successful  of  them.  The  records  contain  the  names  of  more  than  a  dozen  such 
papers  in  New  York  prior  to  the  war,  only  a  few  of  which  managed  to  survive  the  prevailing  sentiment  against 
journals  of  their  character  and  date  of  issue.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  much  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  Sunday  sheet  has  been  overcome ;  and  some  of  these  papers  which  publish  only  on  Sunday  morning 
are,  on  their  smaller  scale,  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  United  States. 

The  investigations  of  the  census  revealed  the  existence,  in  1880,  of  no  less  than  252  newspapers  which  are 
printed  on  Sunday  morning.  Nearly  half  of  these,  however,  were  simply  regular  Sunday 
newspaplrl  "'  ^"'"^"'^  editions  of  the  daily  newspapers,  113  of  which  were  printed  seven  days  in  the  week  during  the 
census  year,  or  365  times  a  year.  The  habit  of  printing  a  Sunday  edition  in  connection  with  the 
six  issues  of  the  week  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  of  these  cities  the  time-honored  custom  of  omitting  publication  on  legal  holidays  is  fast  lapsing 
into  desuetude,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  a  nation  of  newspaper  readers,  and  desire 
their  regular  pabulum  from  the  press,  without  reference  to  other  interruptions  in  their  daily  habits  of  life. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  daily  papers,  notably  those  which  are  published  in  the  southern  and  far  western  cities, 

are  in  the  habit  of  printing  a  Sunday  morning  and  omitting  the  Monday  morning  edition.    This  habit  is  one  that 

originated  with  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.    It  answers,  partly  at  least,  the  religious  prejudice  against  the  Sunday 

press— all  the  work  upon  which  is  done  on  Saturday  night  or  in  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  moruing,  while  the 

papers  published  on  Monday  morning  are  generally  all  prepared  and  put  into  type  during  the  hours  of  Sunday. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Sunday  paper,  as  it  first  presented  itself  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  was  largely 

due  to  the  fact  that  its  contents  were  of  a  character  which  religious  people  regarded  as  especially 

The  prejudice  against    uuflt  for  Sabbath-day  reading.    They  were  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  miscellaneous  reading, 

Sunday  newspapers.  i.i     tj.  ii  i-i-      ,  ,      .  ,  .        „   ,  ' 

partly  literary,  partly  political,  much  given  to  gossip  of  the  society-newspaper  style,  and  frequently 
addicted  to  the  effort  to  increase  their  circulation  by  the  publication  of  sensational  matter,  sometimes  of  a  prurient 
character. 

The  Sunday  editions  of  the  regular  daily  papers  are  generally  made  up  of  a  lighter  chai-acter 

Sunday  editions  of  the    of  reading  matter  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  daily  issues,  and  are  especially  prepared  for 

y  press.  acceptable  reading  in  the  family  circle. 

Sunday  journalism  has  developed  in  this  country  to  an  extent  not  seen  in  England  or  on  the  continent.    May's 

Directory  for  1881  gives  10  journals,  all  published  in  London,  which  are  recognized  as  Sunday  newspapers,  audit 

adds  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  but  two — the  Observer  and  the  Sunday  Figaro — published  on  Sunday  alone, 

the  others  issuing  editions  on  preceding  or  following  days. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  THE  TEADE  PEESS. 

A  thriving  class  of  periodicals  is  that  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  professional  pursuits.    There  is  a  great 
variety  of  these  papers.    The  professions  whose  publications  have  been  grouped  in  this  inquiry 
are  those  of  the  law,  medicine  and  surgery,  teaching,  and  science  and  mechanics:  and  as  no  such      statistics  of   profc«- 
grouping  has  been  made  heretofore  in  the  census,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
growth  of  this  class  of  journals  during  the  decade.    In  1872  the  advertising  directories  gave  the  names  of  71 
periodicals  devoted  to  medicine  and   surgery;  this  inquiry  reveals  a  list  of  114,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  315,179  copies.    There  were  in  the  United  States  18  medical    ^^^'^  ""*  medical  jonr- 
journals  in  1880.     Of  law  journals  there  were  23  in  1872,  and  the  number  in  1880  was  45, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  55,215  copies.    England  had  21  law  journals  in  1880. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  88  journals  devoted  to  the  educational  interests,  which  is  exclusive  of 
the  ICO  school  aud  college  periodicals,  which  do  not  seem  to  belong  properly  to  the  same  class.  To  science  and 
mechanics  the  energies  of  68  journals  were  regularly  devoted  in  the  census  year.  From  the  latter  classification  the 
attempt  was  made  to  exclude  all  periodicals  which  can  be  more  properly  described  as  trade  journals,  although  the 
distinction  was  at  times  a  vague  one. 

The  circulation  of  these  journals  is  of  course  confined  to  the  members  of  each  profession,  and  is  much 
more  limited  than  their  membership.  They  have  been  found  invaluable  aids  to  professional 
study,  and  their  conduct  reflects  the  highest  possible  credit  upon  those  engaged  in  the  importance  of  tiio  pro- 
enterprises.  The  medical  and  surgical  journals  of  the  United  States  especially  rank  very  high, 
and  are  much  prized  in  foreign  schools.  They  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  advances  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  profession,  and  their  columns  have  come  to  be  the  receptacles  for  the  best  work  of  the  most  skillful  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  various  branches  of  the  profession  are  represented  by  special  journals,  dentistry,  for  example, 
having  five  periodicals  of  excejitional  value.  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  has  been  conducted  by  the  physicians 
4n  charge  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  New  York,  for  thirty-six  years,  and  is  known  as  an 
authority  on  lunacy  practice  all  over  the  civilized  world;  it  also  ranks  as  the  oldest  of  existing  journals  devoted 
to  this  subject.  The  law  journals  publish  promptly  and  accurately  digests  of  the  latest  decisions  in  the  courts  of 
all  the  states,  and  they  have  thus  become  quite  as  valuable  to  the  profession  as  the  law  library. 

The  trade  press,  as  may  be  called,  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  when  the  census  was  taken  it  numbered 
248  journals,  which  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  one  or  another  of  our  manufactures.    Many 
of  these  journals  are  conducted  with  marked  enterprise  and  ability,  and  are  among  the  best      Tiie  trade  proaa. 
sjiecimens  of  the  typographical  art  which  issue  from  the  American  press;  and  there  is  now  no 
considerable  industry  in  the  United  States  which  has  not  one  or  more  journals  devoted  to  this  interest,  their 
attention  being  largely  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  new  processes  of  manufacture  and  in  careful  analyses  of  the 
markets.    But  incidentally  they  publish  much  interesting  literature,  o'ften  specially  i>repared,  which  bears  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  particular  industry  with  which  they  are  associated,  or  its  collateral  branches. 

ILLUSTEATED  NEWSPAPERS. 

Illustrated  journalism  supplies  a  peculiar  and  fruitful  phase  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  all 
countries.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  the  famous  Penny  Magazine,  founded  in 
London  in  1832,  which  added  immensely  to  its  popularity  by  making  a  specialty  of  illustrations.  .^^^^^  *"''  ^^^^t^t^"! 
Its  wood-cuts  were  indifferently  executed,  but  they  carried  the  paper  even  among  people  who 
could  not  read ;  and  the  friends  of  popular  education  found  it  one  of  the  best  educational  agencies  England  ever 
had.  It  was  followed  by  Punch  in  1841,  a  periodical  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  picture  is  the  natural  and 
realistic  complement  of  linguistic  wit  and  humor.  The  pictures  in  Punch  were  for  a  long  time  as  poor  as  its  wit 
was  trivial;  but  it  gradually  drewto  its  assistance  the  famous  caricaturists  and  writers  of  that  day,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  pencils  or  the  brains  of  John  Leech,  Thackeray,  Richard  Doyle,  Mark  Lemon,  and  others  Punch  reached 
the  popularity  and  success  to  which  both  artistic  and  literary  excellence  still  entitle  it.  It  found  a  number  of 
imitators,  of  which  Fun,  Judy,  and  The  Hornet  are  the  best  known. 

The  Illustrated  London  Neics  was  started  in  1843.  Its  illustrations  were  cheap  and  inferior  at  first ;  but  from 
the  date  of  the  great  exhibition,  in  1851,  they  became  good  specimens  of  the  constant  improvement 
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in  wood-cut  engraving,  and  the  journal  itself  reaped  enormous  profits,  its  circulation  on 
occasions  mounting  as  high  as  150,000  per  issue.  The  success  of  the  Illustrated  London  News 
was  well  assured  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  similar  publication  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  venture  in  this  direction  appeared  in  Boston,  in  Gleason's  Pictorial,  by  Gleason  &  Ballon.    This 
jonrnal  was  shortly  removed  to  New  York,  where  it  reappeared  iu  January,  1853,  as  the 
Illustrated  News  of  New  York,  published  by  Barnum  &  Beach,  with  Frank  Leslie  as  managing    tr^^  j-„^Sf  *°  "'■"' 
foreman.    It  lived  but  one  year.    After  its  suspension  Frank.  Leslie  established  his  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  which  rapidly  grew  into  a  profitable  undertaking.    The  first  number  of  Harper's  Weekly,  a  Journal  of 
CivilizaHon,  appeared  January  3, 1857.    The  few  engravings  of  the  first  numbers  were  merely  illustrative  of  the  text 
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of  fiction  and  description ;  but  very  shortly  the  events  of  the  day  began  to  be  illustrated,  and  the  popularity  and 
success  of  Sarper's  Weekly  were  at  once  assured.  The  increase  both  in  the  number  and  character  of  its  illustrations 
has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  development  in  the  art  of  wood-cut  illustration. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  great  number  of  illustrated  papers  of  one  kind  and  another  had  appeared  in  the  American 

field,  most  of  them,  however,  like  the  Scientific  American,  subordinating  illustration  to  text. 
niSlm*"^**^  ^^^^  ^°"^'    It  remained  for  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Graphic,  in  1873,  to  discover  the  possibility  of 

the  application  of  illustration  to  the  immediate  news  of  every  day,  and  they  issued  the  first 
illustrated  daily  journal  of  the  world  on  March  3  of  that  year.    The  successful  carrying  out  of  this  idea  was 

rendered  possible  by  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  photolithographic  printing,  which  permitted 
xiie  Graphic.  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  artist's  work  to  stone  plates,  from  which  it  could  be  printed. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  preparing  pictures  for  presentation,  none  of  which  require 
explanation  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  this  photolithographic  work  that  it  has  the  great 
•  advantage  over  the  ordinary  wood-cut  of  preserving  in  detail  the  exact  peculiarities  of  the  artist,  and  enables  a 
iournal  like  the  Graphic  to  reproduce,  in  admirable  manner,  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  best  artistic  work  at  a 
comparatively  slight  expense.  The  Graphic  shares  with  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  Paris  Le  Monde 
lllustrS,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  the  Illustrated  Wews  of  New  York  the  honor  of  pictorially  representing,  in  spirited 
illustration,  the  great  events  of  every  continent.  In  the  meanwhile  the  London  Graphic,  established  in  1870,  had 
given  a  great  advance  to  illustrated  journalism  by  inducing  artists  and  painters  of  the  highest  class,  who  had 
hitherto  held  aloof  from  such  work,  to  contribute  directly  toward  the  art  education  of  the  people.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  illustrated  journals,  both  monthly  and  weekly,  which  contribute  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pictorial 
art  to  current  literature. 

The  use  of  the  illustration  has  become  quite  common  among  the  class  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  the 

census  inquiry  revealing  that  there  were  in  1880  no  less  than  481  periodicals  which  were  regularly 
in^i'Ms''periodk^8™*'°''    illustrated.    These  journals  are  enumerated,  under  their  proper  classification,  in  Table  I.    Their 

popularity  and  success  are  both  enhanced  by  the  pictorial  feature,  and  the  quality  of  illustration- 
in  their  columns  is  steadily  improving  with  the  improvements  in  the  processes  of  producing  good  illustrations  at 
cheaper  rates. 

THE  FOEBIGK  PEESS— GBEMAIST-AMEEICAN  NEWSPAPEES. 

A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  American  press,  almost  unique  in  this  country,  is  the  large  number  of  journals 
published  in  the  languages  of  the  European  countries.  In  1872  there  were  523  of  these  journals, 
AitLo^jruma^m.  "^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  number  had  risen  to  799,  which  is  7  per  cent,  of  all  the  periodicals  of  every 
kind  and  description  published  in  the  United  States.  This  feature  of  our  newspaper  press  is  so 
noteworthy  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  prepare  special  tables  (see  Tables  VIII  and  IX),  in  which  the  various 
data  relating  to  the  foreign  papers  published  in  this  country  are  grouped  with  reference  to  those  of  each  language, 
by  states  and  territories.  The  fifteen  languages  in  which  papers  are  printed,  beside  the  English,  were  the  following, 
those  which  have  appeared  in   the  press  since  1872  being  marked  with  a  star  (*):  German,  French,  Spanish, 

*  Danish,  Swedish,  Italian,  *  Chinese,  JS'orwegian,  Bohemian,  *  Polish,  *  Dutch,  Indian,  *  Irish,  Portuguese,  and 

*  Catalan. 

This  class  of  journalism  is  a  sure  index  of  the  effect  of  the  immense  foreign  immigration  upon  our  civilization, 

and  may  be  regarded  as  indisputable  evidence  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  class  of  citiz'ens 

aotOT  rfi^migration!''^'^     ^^^  ®®®^  ^®^  homes  in  the  United  States.    The  proportion  of  newspaper  readers  among  them, 

as  judged  by  the  circulation  of  these  papers,  is  certainly  larger  than  the  proportion  of  newspaper 

readers  among  those  who  remain  behind ;  and  when  we  have  regard  for  the  large  proportion  who  are  supplied  by 

periodicals  published  in  English,  the  ratio  is  indefinitely  increased. 

The  number  and  success  of  these  journals  afford  striking  testimony  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  foreign-born 
citizens  of  the  United  States  stick  to  the  mother  tongue  in  spite  of  the  difaculties  and  embarrassments  its  use 
involves.  Another  explanation  of  their  success  is  found  in  the  eagerness  of  the  foreign-born  citizen  to  learn  at 
regular  intervals  the  news  from  home,  which  many  of  these  papers  make  it  an  especial  point  to  supply  in  even  fuller 
degree  than  they  do  the  local  news,  just  as  the  first  colonial  newspapers  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  space 
and  effort  to  the  republication  of  the  news  from  Great  Britain. 

The  number  and  circulation  of  the  German-American  newspapers,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  other  papers 

in  foreign  languages,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  German  citizens,  as  compared 

The  German  press.       either  with  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Scandinavian.    There  were,  in  1880,  641  German 

periodicals,  of  which  80  were  daily  newspapers,  466  weekly  newspapers,  and  95  periodicals 

devoted  to  specific  objects,  and  published  monthly,  semi-monthly,  etc. . 

The  first  German  newspaper  printed  on  this  continent  was  published  by  that  eminent  pioneer  printer,  Christopher 

Souer,  or  Saner,  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1739.    He  also  printed  a  German  almanac 

Americarn!w8*I*6r^°     (Thomas,  V.  1,  p.  272).    Another  newspaper  in  the  German  language  was  published  weekly  in 

Philadelphia  as  early  as  May,  1743.    Its  printer  was  Joseph  Crelius,  and  its  name  is  understood 

by  Thomas  to  have  been  the  High  Dutch  Pennsylvania  Journal.    It  existed  for  several  years.    In  1748  Godharfr 
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Armbrusler  commenced  a  fortnightly  publication  in  the  same  place  in  the  German  language,  which  he  called  Die 
Zeitung,  and  which  was  described  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  as  "  a  Dutch  and  Englisli  gazette, 
containing  the  freshest  advices,  foreign  and  domestick,  with  other  entertaining  and  useful  matters  in  both  languages, 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  such  as  incline  to  learn  either",  printed  "at  the  German  printing  office,  in  Arch 
street ;  price  five  shillings  per  annum  "-    Frantlin  at  one  time  printed  one  of  these  papers. 

In  1762  Henry  Miller  commenced  in  Philadelphia  the  publication  of  Der  WochentUche  Philadelphische  Staatshote 
with  German  types,  which  was  continued  until  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  in  1777.  Eevived  again  after 
the  evacuation,  the  journal  continued  until  1812,  when  it  was  finally  discontinued  altogether. 

For  a  considerable  period  during  its  existence  there  were  two  English  and  German  papers  published 
contemporaneously  every  week  in  Philadelphia — a  fact  which  is  chiefly  significant  as  bearing 
out  the  ordinary  statements  regarding  the  number  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Germans  who  were  ofphuadei^™*"^''^'' 
among  the  early  settlers  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  German  printing  outfit  established  in 
the  city,  like  the  first  press  introduced  into  Boston,  was  at  the  expense  of  a  London  society,  which  was  formed, 
in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  religious  knowledge  among  the  German  emigrants  to 
Pennsylvania".  School  books  and  religious  tracts  in  large  numbers  were  printed  from  this  press,  and  one  at  least 
of  the  German  newspapers  of  which  mention  has  been  made  was  a  direct  outgrowth  from  it. 

In  1810  there  were  eight  German  newspapers,  all  weekly,  published  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  published  in  both  German  and  English ;  but  there  is  no  record  up  to  this  time  of  the 
establishment  of  any  German  newspaper  in  any  other  state.  Of  these  nine  German  journals,  one  prJa^"^''"^  """"^  '^*™*" 
only  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Lancaster,  one  in  Carlisle,  two  in  Beading,  two  in 
Easton,  and  one  in  Harrisburg.  One  of  these — the  Beading  Adler — was  founded  in  1796,  and  has  been  in  continuous 
publication  ever  since.  It  is  now  the  oldest  German  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  but  fourteen 
existing  papers  which  can  boast  an  earlier  date  of  establishment.  The  next  German  newspaper  in  seniority  of 
existence  is  the  Lancaster  (Pennsylvania)  Der  Vollcsfreund  und  Beobachter,  which  was  founded  in  1808,  as  a  federal 
organ,  by  William  Hamilton  &  Co. 

In  the  interval  there  have  grown  up  in  all  the  large  cities  German  newspaper  establishments  which  are 
marvels  of  business  thrift  and  prosperity.    In  cities  like  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Saint  Louis 
the  daily  German  newspapers  reach  circulations  which  nearly  equal  those  of  the  most  prosperous    of'tht'unS^d  stoto^'^^'* 
English  papers,  and  divide  with  them  the  regular  advertising  patronage.    The  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung, -which  was  founded  in  1834  as  a  weekly  paper,  became  a  tri- weekly  in  1842  and  a  daily  in  1845,  enjoys  a 
daily  circulation  which  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  more  than  four  of  the  English  metropolitan  daUies.    It  is  claimed 
for  the  Staats-Zeitung  that  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  newspaper  printed  in  the  German  language 
in  the  world,  none  of  the  papers  published  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Cologne,  or  Prankfort  being  its  peers  in  this  respect, 
or,  it  may  with  truth  be  added,  in  other  respects,  (a)     It  is  edited  with  the  same  care,  skill,  and  ability  which 
distinguish  its  English  contemporaries  in  the  metropolis,  all  of  the  news  of  the  Associated  Press 
being  nightly  translated  for  its  columns,  and  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  marked  its  method  of    z^un^^^  ^"^  staau- 
conducting  all  the  departments.    One  feature  of  its  circulation  is  unique  among  metropolitan 
dailies,  all  of  its  issue  being  taken  by  the  regularly  appointed  carriers  to  the  residences  of  subscribers,  and  its  actual 
subscription  list  is  probably  as  large  as  that  of  any  New  York  daily.    In  Cincinnati  the  Volksblatt,  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1836  and  as  a  daily  in  1838,  stands  equally  well.    In  Saint  Louis  the  daily  circulation  of  the  German 
papers  is  21  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  daily  circulation  of  the  city ;  in  New  York  it  is  10  per  cent.,  and  in  Cincinnati 
28  per  cent. 

In  1850  there  were  published  in  the  United  States  133  German  newspapers,  which  number  had  been  reduced  to 
76 — according  to  Coggeshall — in  1856.     In  the  latter  year  there  were  26  German  dailies  in 
existence,  of  which  four  were  published  in  Cincinnati,  three  each  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,       Growth  of  the  German 

'  ^  '  7X7      press  m  Amenca. 

Milwaukee,  and  Saint  Louis,  two  each  in  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and  one 
each  in  Louisville,  Chicago,  Belleville,  and  Newark.  There  are  now  80  German  dailies  published  in  thirty-nine 
cities  of  the  Union ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  size  sufficient  to  afford  good  support  to  a  weekly  English 
newspaper,  and  around  which  there  is  a  considerable  settlement  of  German  population,  which  does  not  also 
support  a  German  weekly.  Pennsylvania  still  holds  its  own,  as  it  has  from  the  first,  as  the  chief  locality  for 
German  publications;  but  of  late  years  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  German  publications  has  been  observable 
in  the  larger  western  cities  and  in  the  rural  towns  of  the  Northwest. 

There  were  published  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  641  periodicals  in  the  German  language. 
Of  these,  80  were  published  daily,  466  weekly,  and  95  at  all  other  periods.    The  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  the  dailies  per  issue  was  447,954;  weeklies,  1,326,248 ;  all  others,  708,060,    theGerman^^re^s^"*   °* 
and  the  average  subscription  price  of  the  dailies  was  $7  81,  and  of  the  weeklies  and  all  others, 
$2  01.    The  amount  paid  annually  in  wages  was  $2,398,475  89,  an  average  of  $4,164  03  to  each  establishment,  and 
the  gross  value  of  annual  product  was  $7,737,299  40.    The  number  of  persons  employed  was  4,064 — 3,964  males 

a  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  60,000  to  75,000  of  the  German- American  ne'wspapers  are  regularly  circulated  iu  the  German  Empire. 
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and  100  females.  The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  paper  used  per  issue  was  209,146.50,  an  average  of  326.28 
pounds  to  each  paper,  and  the  aggregate  reams  of  paper  per  issue  was  5,268.74,  The  total  number  of  German 
papers  established  in  the  census  year  was  41 ;  suspended,  33. 

The  German  newspapers  have  their  vicissitudes;  and  the  ratio  of  suspensions  to  new  establishments  is  probably 

somewhat  larger  than  among  newspapers  printed  in  English.    The  great  majority  of  existing 

Vicissitudes  of  the  Ger.    Qgpj„an  iournals  of  all  kinds  have  been  founded  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  was 
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stated  by  Coggeshall  in  1856  that  of  the  72  German  papers  he, found  then  existing,  only  21 
had  been  in  existence  for  nine  years,  and  15  of  the  21  thus  enumerated  have  since  ceased  to  exist. 

THE  FEBNCH-AMEEIOAN  PEESS. 

The  early  history  of  American  newspapers  published  in  the  French  language  is  necessarily  one  of  isolation, 

the  first  venture  of  this  kind  of  which  there  is  any  trace  being  the  Courrier  de  Boston,  a  weekly 
tiie  UniteTstotes™^  "^    ucwspapcr,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  crown  quarto  by  Samuel  Hall,  in  Boston,  in  April  1789,  for 

J.  Nancrede,  a  Frenchman,  who  then  taught  his  native  language  at  the  university.  It  was 
published  only  six  months,  (a) 

Several  newspapers  were  published  in  the  province  of  Orleans  immediately  after  its  purchase  by  the  United 
States,  a  majority  of  which  were  either  published  in  French,  or  in  French  and  English  jointly.  Of  the  ten  papers 
which  Thomas  discovered  there  in  1810,  one  tri-weekly  was  in  French,  one  daily  was  in  English,  and  one  daily  was 
in  English  and  French ;  and  three  weeklies  were  in  English  and  French,  with  a  Spanish  weekly  and  semi- weekly. 

Kone  of  the  papers  enumerated  by  him  are  now  in  existence.    In  the  same  year,  however,  Le 
New  Orleans.         Propagateur  Gatholique,  a  French  Catholic  journal,  was  founded,  and  is  still  in  existence. 

L'Abeille,  one  of  the  two  prosperous  French  dailies  now  in  existence  there,  was  founded  in  1827. 
In  1856  tliore  were  but  four  French  papers  published  in  the  entire  country,  two  of  which  were  in  'Sevf  Orleans,  one 
in  New  York,  and  one.in  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

In  1880  there  were  five  French  daily  newspapers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  21,500,  published 

one  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  two  each  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  New  York 
statistics  of  the  rrenoh.    ^j.   _    There  wcrc  30  weekly  French  newspapers  and  6  French  journals  of  other  periods  of 

issue.  The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  these  36  periodicals  was  54,810.  They  were 
located  in  the  following  states:  California,  4 ;  Illinois,l;  Louisiana,  13;  Massachusetts,  4;  Michigan,  2 ;  Minnesota,  1; 
Missouri,  1;  New  York,  8;  Ohio,  1;  and  Ehode  Island,  1.  Three  of  the  French  publications  were  founded  in  the 
census  year,  and  one  of  the  number  suspended.  There  have  been  several  efibrts  to  establish  French  weekly 
newspapers  at  points  in  Vermont  where  irruptions  of  French  Canadians  have  located.  IP  Union  Ganadienne  was 
published  for  a  short  time  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and  Vldee  Nouvelle,  with  its  reading  matter  in  alternate  French 
and  English  columus,  was  printed  for  a  short  time  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  annex;ation. 
The  jSforth  Star,  at  Caribou,  in  the  extreme  northern  extremity  of  Maine,  surrounded  by  the  French  and  Swedish 
settlements,  introduced  departments  in  both  languages  during  its  brief  existence.  Journals  of  this  type  are 
not  likely  to  ever  prove  successful  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,. 

The  leading  French  newspaper  of  the  United  States,  the  Courrier  des  JStats-  Unis,  founded  March  1,  1828,  is 

now  published  in  New  York  city  every  morning,  including  Sunday,  with  a  weekly  edition  on 
^The  Courrier  des  itats-    gaturday.    The  idea  of  its  founder  was  to  publish  in  the  states  au  organ  in  the  French 

language,  and  to  excite  attention  to  French  literature,  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  ignored 
in  this  country.  This  idea  excluded  consideration  of  politics,  commercial  interests,  news,  or  international  interests  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  paper  should  have  met  with  the  prompt  success  that  attended  it.  It  was 
published  weekly,  in  eight  quarto  pages,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $8,  but  in  less  than  two  years  it  became  a 
semi-weekly.  In  1839  it  became  a  triweekly,  and  three  years  later,  in  May,  1851,  the  daily  editions  were 
commenced.  In  addition  to  its  regular  weekly  editions,  the  Courrier  publishes  a  weekly  that  is  especially  made  up 
for  circulation  in  Europe,  and  is  largely  sent  there.  The  other  weekly  editions  may  now  be  found  in  the  most 
distant  points  of  the  continent  wherever  French  settlements  exist  of  any  size,  including  the  Canadas,  Louisiana, 
the  Pacific  coast,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America. 

The  Courrier  owes  its  remarkable  success  to  the  business  sagacity  and  journalistic  instincts  of  Frederic 
Gaillardet,  who  took  charge  of  it  in  1839.  He  thus  tersely  defined  his  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  journal  he  sought 
to  make  and  succeeded  in  making : 

There  is  a  great  field  to  be  occupied  by  a  newspaper  which  can  become  both  the  representative  and  the  defender  of  the  French 
nation  in  America,  which  will  uphold  the  traditions  of  our  manners,  of  our  customs,  and  of  our  language  among  the  populations  of 
French  origin ;  which  can  offer  itself  as  a  friend  and  ally  to  this  population  in  upholding  its  native  idioms  and  ideas,  and  in  carrying  the 
French  diction  to  all  parts  of  the  New  World— it  will  sustain  and  rally  round  it  all  those  -who  speak  the  language,  and  of  these  different 
scattered  members  it  shall  make,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  one  body  and  one  spirit. 

The  Courrier  has  maintained  itself  successfully  and  with  great  credit  ever  since,  although  its  circulation  has 
at  no  time  approximated  to  those  which  the  German  dailies  of  that  metropolis  have  long  enjoyed.    It  is  edited 

a  Thomas. 
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with  discretion  and  ability,  and  its  peculiarity  is  its  adaptation  of  several  of  the  unique  features  of  the  daily 
journals  of  Paris,  including  the  printing  of  a  serial  story  in  daily  installments.  The  rival  of  the  Courrier,  Le 
Messager  Franco-Am^ricain,  was  established  in  1859,  and  publishes  also  a  weekly,  on  Sunday,  and  a  semi-weekly, 
which  appears  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.    It  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Courrier. 

THE  WELSH-AMERICAN  PEESS. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  Welsh  language  in  America  made  its  appearance.in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  a 
semi-monthly,  in  the  year  1832.  It  was  called  Gymro  America,  and  was  first  printed  wholly  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  enodicai 
the  Welsh,  then  in  Welsh  and  English.  It  lived  less  than  a  year,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  press  of  the  united 
panic  caused  by  the  cholera.    Its  editor  was  J.  A.  Williams,  a  printer.  states. 

In  January,  1838,  Rev.  William  Rowlands,  D.  D.,  established  the  first  Welsh  monthly  in  America,  T  Oyfaill  o^r 
Hen,  Wlad,  in  New  York  city,  and  except  for  a  few  years  continued  to  publish  it  until  his  death,  in  1866.  It  was 
printed  for  a  time  in  Rome,  New  York,  and  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  but  has  been  published  in  Utica,  New  York, 
for  many  years.  After  Dr.  Rowlands'  death,  the  magazine  was  bought  by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
{whose  organ  it  was),  and  was  for  a  time  edited  by  Rev.  William  Roberts,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Morgan  A.  Ellis.  Rev. 
Dr.  Roberts,  Utica,  has  been  its  sole  editor  for  a  number  of  years.  It  contains  forty  pages  octavo,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  more  strictly  religious  than  before  the  establishment  of  weekly  Welsh  papers. 

In  1840  Rev.  Robert  Everett,  D.  D.,  of  Steuben,  Oneida  county.  New  York,  commenced  the  publication  of 
Y  Genhadwr  [The  Messenger)  in  the  interest  of  the  Welsh  Congregationalists.  It  was  at  first  printed  in  the  Utica 
Herald  office,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  editor's  home,  in  Steuben.  After  Dr.  Everett's  death,  in  1875,  it  was 
published  by  his  son,  Lewis  Everett,  who  died  in  1881,  when  the  magazine  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  of 
Waterville,  New  York.  These  two  publications  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Welsh  people,  though  the 
circulation  of  neither  of  them  ever  reached  2,000.  In  1842  Dr.  Everett  published  Y  Dyngarwrr  [The  Philanthropist), 
devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  but  in  about  two  years  this  was  merged  in  Y  Genhadwr.  In  1850  and  1851  he 
also  published  Y Detholydd  [The  Eclectic),  consisting  of  selections  from  the  magazines  of  Wales. 

About  1840  or  1841  a  monthly  magazine  was  started  in  New  York  city  in  the  interest  of  the  Baptists  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Phillips.  This  was  called  Y  Beread.  It  lived  less  than  a  year;  but  iu  1842  it  was  revived  in  Utica  as  Y  Seren 
Orllewinol  (The  Western  Star),  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  William  T.  PhUlips.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rev. 
Richard  Edwards  (one  of  its  compositors),  who  removed  it  to  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  published  for 
many  years.    Its  circulation  never  reached  1,000,  and  it  finally  suspended. 

In  1853  John  M.  Jones  established  Y  Gylchgrawn  Genedlaethol  ( The  National  Magazine),  and  published  it  about 
two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  a  purely  literary  journal,  consisting  largely  of  selections  from  Welsh  magazines.  In 
1856  Rev.  John  Jones  published  Y  Golygydd  [The  Editor)  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  it  lived  but  a  short  time.  In  1857 
Rev.  William  Roberts,  D.  D.,  commenced  to  republish  Y  Traethodydd  (The  Essayist),  a  Welsh  quarterly  review,  with 
American  additions.  It  was  issued  for  about  four  years.  In  April,  1876,  Rev.  O.  Griffiths  started  Y  Wawr  (The 
Dawn)  at  Utica,  where  it  is  still  published  monthly.  In  1848  Evan  E.  Roberts,  of  Utica,  began  to  publish  Haul 
Gomer  (Goner's  Sun),,  a  semi-monthly  newspaper.  It  was  obliged  to  suspend  in  about  nine  months  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  procuring  Welsh  compositors.  In  1858  Yr  Arweinydd  ( The  Leader),  another  semi-monthly  magazine, 
was  published  in  Rome,  New  York,  by  R.  R.  Meredith,  and  continued  to  appear  three  or  four  years.  Y  Bardd 
{The  Poet)  was  published  for  a  few  months  by  Thomas  G.  Price,  in  1858,  at  MinersvUle,  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  few  numbers  of  Y  Ford  Gron  ( The  Bound  Table)  appeared,  issued  by  a  company.  It  did  not  succeed. 
Blodau'r  Oes  ar  Ysgol,  a  monthly  magazine  for  children,  appeared  in  1870,  published  by  Hugh  J.  Hughes,  in  New 
York  city.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hughes  it  passed  into  the  hands  T.  S.  Griffiths  and  W.  Apmadoc,  Utica,  who  sold 
it  to  Rev.  M.  A.  Ellis,  Cincinnati.  Shortly  after  it  suspended.  E.  T.  Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  published 
a  small  monthly  for  a  short  time  in  1871.  It  was  called  Y  Negesydd.  In  the  same  year,  1871,  a  company  started  a 
«mall  monthly  in  Hyde  Park,  Pennsylvania — Yr  Ymwelydd.    It  was  short-lived. 

January  2, 1851,  John  M.  Jones,  of  New  York  city,  published  the  first  number  of  Y  Drych  (The  Mirror),  the  first 
weekly  Welsh  newspaper  printed  in  America.  In  December,  1854,  he  sold  it  to  a  stock  company.  In  a  couple 
of  years  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  W.  Jones,  then  to  J.  Mather  Jones,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Thomas  J.  Griffiths,  who  has  printed  it  in  Utica  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  became  A^eriolf  weeUy™! 
one  of  its  editors  in  its  second  or  third  year,  and  has  been  its  chief  editor  (except  for  a  short 
time)  ever  since.  J.  C.  Roberts  has  been  associated  with  him  for  about  twelve  years.  In  May,  1855,  J.  M.  Jones 
commenced  to  publish  Y  Gymro  Americaidd  (The  Ganibro- American)  in  New  York,  and  continued  its  publication 
until  the  war  broke  out,  when  it  suspended.  In  the  beginning  of  1854  a  stock  company  in  Utica  started  Y  Gwyliedydd 
Americanaidd  (The  American  Watchman).  It  was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  Utica  Herald  until  1855,  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  Drych  company. 

Iu  1868  a  stock  company  established  the  Baner  America  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  published  it  for  several 
years.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hon.  T.  J.  Phillips,  Scranton.  It  was  sold  in  1877  to  T.  J.  Griffiths,  proprietor 
of  the  Drych,  with  which  paper  it  was  merged.    In  1872  a  company  commenced  the  publication  of  Y  Wasg  (The 
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Press)  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  still  published.  There  have  been  other  weekly  papers  of  a  political 
character  published  for  campaign  purposes,  such  as  8eren  Oneida,  Gyfaill  yr  Undeb,  Tr  Amserau,  in  Utica;  Y  Gwron 
Bemocrataidd,  in  New  York ;  and  Taricm  y  GweitMwr,  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

A  literary  class  does  not  exist  among  the  Welsh  people  in  America ;  and  the  contributors  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  come  partly  from  among  the  clergy,  but  more  largely  from  the  mechanics  and  artisans,  especially  the 
miners.  The  contents  are  largely  tinged  with  theology  and  theological  discussions ;  but  news  about  the  Welsh 
people  in  Wales  and  in  America  is  the  main  feature.  The  Welsh  journals  do  not,  of  course,  equal  the  best  English 
publications;  but,  considering  that  they  are  largely  written  by  men  and  women  of  the  working  classes,  and  are 
circulated  among  such  a  small  constituency,  they  testify  to  much  mental  activity  and  a  high  degree  of  culture 
among  those  who  labor  for  daily  bread  in  other  than  literary  pursuits,  {a) 

In  1880  there  were  5  Welsh  periodicals,  and  their  aggregate  circulation  was  19,880.  Pour  of  these  5  periodicals 
were  published  in  the  state  of  li^ew  York,  and  the  fifth  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  AMBEICAN  PEESS  IN  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

There  was  an  Italian  newspaper  started  in  New  York  city  in  1854.    In  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  4, 
with  a  circulation  of  6,600.    Three  of  these  were  published  in  California,  and  the  fourth  in  New 

The  Italian  press.         _.     , 

York. 
A  Norwegian  paper  was.  published  in  Wisconsin  as  early  as  1850.    There  are  now  17  Norwegian  periodicals, 
1  of  which  is  a.daily,  published  in  Chicago;  11  are  weeklies,  located  in  the  northwestern  states 
orwegiao  preas.    Qfiowsi,  (6),  lUiuois  (4),  Miuncsota  (3),  Wiscousin  (1),  and  Dakota  territory  (1),  and  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  44,470. 

The  Swedish  papers,  located  in  the  states  of  California  (1),  Illinois  (10),  New  York  (4),  Minnesota  (4),  Kansas 
(1),  Michigan  (1),  and  Nebraska  (1),  were,  in  1880,  24  in  number,  22  of  them  weekly,  with  an 

The  Swedish  press.        ^    '^  ^^   .     ^    '\.  .  ^  nn  akk 

aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  79,455. 
The  Spanish  papers  were  26  in  ijumber,  2  of  them  daily — 1  in  San  Antonio  and  1  in  San  Francisco — and  12  of 
them  weeklies,  and  together  they  had  a  circulation  aggregating  66,000.    The  weekly  and  other 
parns  press,      gp^nigii  papers  were  published  in  Arizona  (1),  California  (6),  Missouri  (1),  New  Mexico  (4),  New 
York  (9),  and  Texas  (5). 

In  1850,  when  there  were  but  3  newspapers  in  San  Francisco,  1  was  in  Spanish. 

There  were  eight  Danish  papers  published  in  the  states  of  California  (1),  Illinois  (4),  Michigan  (1),  Nebraska 
(1),  and  Wisconsin  (1),  6  of  them  weeklies,  and  all  of  them  combined  having  a  circulation  per 

The  Danish  press.  ^    ''  .c  o  oAn  • 

sue  of  3,200  copies. 
Nine  journals,  eight  of  them  weekly,  were  printed  in  the  Dutch  language.    These  were  located  in  the  states 
of  Iowa  (2),  Michigan  (6),  and  Wisconsin  (1),  and  their  united  circulation  per  issue  was 

TheDutchpress.         ^^^^^^^ 

The  Bohemian-speaking  population  of  the  United  States  is  noticeably  successful  in  sustaining  periodicals,  there 
being,  in  1880, 13  printed  in  this  language,  2  of  them  daily — 1  each  in  New  York  and  Chicago — 
and  11  of  them  weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  25,150.    The  11  weeklies  were  located  in  the  states 
of  Illinois  (3),  Iowa  (1),  Nebraska  (1),  New  York  (2),  Ohio  (1),  Texas  (1),  and  Wisconsin  (2). 

The  Polish  and  Portuguese  papers  were  two  each,  with  aggregate  circulations  of  5,000  and  10,000,  respectively. 
There  was  one  paper  each  in  Catalan  and  in  Irish  printed  in  New  York  city. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  American  press  are  the  two  newspapers  published  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
in  the  Chinese  language.  These  papers  are  as  widely  different  from  anything  else  published 
The  Chinese  press,  in  this  couutry  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  Oriental  ( Wah  Kee)  was  established  in  1875  by 
Yee  Jenn,  who  learned  the  job-printing  business  subsequent  to  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
one  year  previously.  He  makes  use  of  about  7,000  of  the  Chinese  characters ;  and,  as  he  has  never  been  able  to 
import  Chinese  type  to  this  country,  all  the  characters  in  the  paper  are  formed  by  hand  with  a  peculiar  ink.  The 
sheet,  when  thus  prepared,  is  impressed  upon  a  smooth  stone,  over  which  is  constructed  a  crude  machine  answering 
for  a  press.  Upon  the  stone  as  thus  impressed  each  separate  sheet  of  the  edition  is  placed,  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  when  removed  is  found  to  be  printed  with  duplicate  characters.  The  process  is  one  of  primitive  lithography. 
When  the  edition  is  worked,  the  stone  is  chemically  cleaned  for  the  next  paper.  The  contents  of  Wah  Kee  consist 
of  advertisements,  some  San  Francisco  local  news,  and  extracts  and  news  from  the  Chinese  press.  It  is  sold  at 
10  cents  a  copy,  or  $5  a  year,  and  claims  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  China.  The 
second  Chinese  paper,  "The  Chinese-English  newspaper"  (Tong  Fan  San  Bo),  was  established  a  year  later,  is  very 
similar  in  contents  and  appearance,  and  is  prepared  and  printed  in  the  same  manner.  It  claims  a  circulation  of 
750,  which  is  said  to  be  regularly  increasing.  It  is  sold  at  the  same  price.  Both  these  Chinese  journals  are 
weekly.  (6) 

a  The  special  agent  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  New  York,  for  tlie  historical  data  of  the  Welsh-American  pressv 
6  A  Chinese  newspaper  was  first  established  in  San  Francisco  in  1853. — Eev.  Henry  Cotton. 
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Two  Indian  journals,  two  of  them  weekly,  are  printed  in  the  Indian  territory,  one  of  them  half  in  English 
and  half  in  Cherokee. 

The  full  details  of  these  foreign  papers  will  be  found  in  Tables  IX  and  XIV. 

The  location  of  this  foreign  Americkn  press  is  worth  attention,  as  indicating  with  much  the  same  fidelity  aS 
the  census  tables  of  nativity  the  states  in  which  the  larger  colonies  of  the  several  nationalities  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens  are  located. 

The  difference  between  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
difference  in  the  statistics  of  the  foreign  press  of  the  two  countries.  Contrasted  with  the  figures  above  given,  there 
were  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  but  23  journals  published  in  all  languages  other  than  the  English.  Of  these,  six  were 
published  in  the  French  language,  including  three  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  but  three  in  the  German  language. 
There  was  one  paper  printed  in  the  Italian  language,  and  one  was  published  in  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  combined.  One  paper  was  printed  partly  in  Gaelic,  and  eleven  were  in  Welsh.  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  English  newspaper,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  English-speaking  travelers,  there  are  few  journals 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  a  language  other  than  that  indigenous  to  the  country.  The  French  newspapers 
printed  in  several  European  cities  hardly  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  are  read  by  the  native  population. 

THE  NOMENCLATURE   OF  AMEEICAN  NEWSPAPEES. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  American  press  presents  a  curious  study,  and  during  the  colonial  period  there  was 
little  disposition  to  seek  for  diversity  of  title.  In  nearly  every  colony  the  first  newspaper  established  was  a  Gazette, 
as  has  been  seen;  and  until  after  the  revolution  that  name  was  as  frequent  as  all  others  combined.  Of  the  thirty- 
seven  newspapers  in  existence  in  1775,  sixteen  were  Gazettes.  The  second  name  most  frequent  of  adoption  was  the 
Mercury,  adapted  from  the  Mercurie  of  the  Elizabethan  era  in  England.  Then  followed,  in  order,  the  Journal, 
Post-Boy,  Packet,  Courant,  Post,  and  Herald — names  obviously  suggested  by  the  functions  of  the  newspaper  or  typical 
of  tho  methods  of  its  delivery.  The  changed  conditions  that  surrounded  American  journalism  immediately 
following  the  revolution  were  immediately  illustrated  in  the  rapid  variations  in  newspaper  nomenclature.  The 
intimate  relations  of  the  press  to  political  parties  was  proclaimed  in  the  new  titles  which  made  their  appearance, 
and  the  Democrat,  the  Bepublican,  the  Whig,  the  Constitutionalist,  the  Patriot,  the  Federalist,  the  Palladium,  the 
American,  and  titles  of  similar  significance,  became  the  predominating  ones.  The  name  Advertiser  began  also  to 
appear  frequently  during  this  period,  generally  as  a  secondary  caption,  in  recognition  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  periodical  press  as  a  medium  of  business  communication  between  the  individuals  of  a  community.  As  early 
as  1812,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day  elsewhere  published,  the  tendency  toward 
unique  and  fantastic  newspaper  titles  was  well  developed.  This  tendency  has  continued  ever  since,  particularly 
in  the  more  recently  settled  sections  of  the  United  States,  where  it  has  not  only  become  excessive  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  other  countries,  but  has  been  carried  to  extremes  bordering  on  the  absurd. 

UNITED  STATES  vs.  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 

It  is  difficult  to  institute  a  rigid  comparison  between  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  other  countries, 
because  the  conditions  of  existence  are  totally  unlike.    In  general  development  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  present  many  points  in  common,  and    .  trmqiie  conditions,  of 
there  has  been  in  both  countries,  progressing  simultaneously,  the  same  remarkable  development    states.   "^ '"    ®   "" 
of  the  special  or  technical  press.    The  regard  for  the  interests  of  particular  trades,  professions, 
and  fields  of  inquiry  has  stimulated  the  printing  presses  of  both  countries  to  a  degree  seen  nowhere  else,  and  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  popularization  of  the  higher  lines  of  thought  and  intelligence.    In 
what  may  be  called  its  abstruse  press,  Germany  is  superior  to  either  the  United  States  or      ^he  periodical  press  of 
England,  and  France  is  not  behind  them;  but  the  journals  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  of    fto^c^ormsted.^"^'*^ 
the  kind  which  are  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  many  rather  than  to  the  few,  and  in  the  effort  to 
lift  the  former  up  to  a  higher  grade  the  special  press  of  the  United  States  may  take  an  undoubted  precedence  of 
that  of  England. 

This  tendency  is,  if  anything,  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme  in  the  United  States — a  fact  clearly  ascribable  to 
the  greater  and  closer  competition  here,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to  resort  to  literary  and  typographical 
devices  for  securing  the  patronage  which  others  possess  and  endeavor  to  retain.  There  are  fewer  of  this  class  of 
journals,  in  proportion  to  the  population  superficially  interested  in  them,  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  due  to  the  more  gradual  English  development  of  this  class  of  periodical  literature — a  development  which 
was  well  under  way  while  the  ordinary  newspaper  press  was  getting  its  first  foothold  in  the  United  States. 

England,  however,  has  not  been  free  from  the  influences  of  artificial  stimulus  in  her  press  history.  In  1846, 
when  the  railroad  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Great  Britain,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eighteen  journals,  some  of 
them  of  diurnal  issue,  which  sprang  into  existence,  made  money  while  the  excitement  lasted,  and  disappeared  with 
the  collapse  of  the  bubble.    In  1851  only  three  of  these  periodicals  survived,  and  at  present,  notwithstanding  the 
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great  and  healthy  growth  of  the  English  railroad  system,  there  are  but  four  journa,l8  published  in  the  interest  of 
railroads,  beside  tlo  which  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  railway  employes.  We  have  m  the  United  Staes  as 
many  strong  and  well-sustained  newspaper  establishments  as  has  Great  Britain;  but  we  have  an  infinitely  larger 
number  that  are  weak  and  even  ephemeral,  like  the  English  railway  periodicals  of  1846.  ,.  ^.      ^  ^,.  ^       ^ 

The  tendency  in  England  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  popular  support  around  the  journalistic  estabhshments 
which  have  long  existed  and  are  able  to  be  liberally  conducted.  Such  has  not  been  the  tendency  in  the  Fnited 
States,  certainly  not  until  within  a  few  years,  and  then  only  with  respect  to  a  class  of  newspapers  hke  the 
metropolitan  press.  That  such  will  be  the  tendency  ultimately  we  are  led  to  beheve,  not  only  by  the  experience 
of  English  journalism,  but  by  the  obvious  drift  already  apparent  here,  and  by  a  firm  conviction  of  what  is  best  and 

natural  in  the  premises.  .      , ,  .  ,         ,        .  ,      „ 

It  is  natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  in  typographical  characteristics  the  special  or  class  journals  of 

Great  Britain  should,  as  a  rule,  be  far  superior  te  those  of  the  United  States.    The  art  of 

Typographical  snpeii-    panting  has  reached  such  great  perfection  in  both  countries  that  to  command  its  best  results 

orityoftheEngiishpress.    ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Command  of  the  means.    Many  of  the  technical  journals  of  this  country  are 

execrably  printed,  because  the  use  of  modern  type,  good  paper,  and  improved  machinery  is  not  warranted  by  the 

receipts     In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  American  journals  permit  their  columns  to  be  disfigured  by  venturesome 

advertisers  who  wUl  pay  for  monstrosities  of  type  or  wood-cut  to  attract  attention,  and  will  pay  for  nothing  else. 

These  things  are  inevitable  until  such  time  as  publishers  shall  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  their  advertising  patrons, 

instead  of  accepting  dictation  from  them.  ,       ,  , 

The  quality  of  paper  used  in  England  is,  as  a  fule,  better  than  that  which  is  commonly  employed  here.    It  is 

better,  not  because  it  is  more  easily  obtainable,  but  because  more  money  is  paid  for.it.    The 

Paper  and  imprint  com-    imprint  is  generally  clearer,  partly  because  of  the  better  quality  of  the  paper  and  partly  because 

P"™*-  of  the  greater  care  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the  press- work.    The  display  of  advertisements 

is  almost  uniformly  in  better  taste,  in  better  classification,  and  with  greater  regard  for  the  requirements  of 

typographical  beauty. 

While  all  this  must  be  said  by  way  of  a  general  comparison  of  the  typography  of  Enghsh  add  American 
periodicals,  it  is  still  true  that  we  have  individual  publications  in  the  United  States,  in  goodly  numbers,  which  are 
typographically  equal  to  anything  done  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  In  every  large  American  city  there  are 
journals  which  present  regularly  an  appearance  which  is  creditable  to  the  art  in  its  best  development.  This  is 
becoming  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  our  metropolitan  dailies  and  their  auxiliary  issues. 

The  contrast  between  the  daily  journalism  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  different,  yet  it  is 

quite  as  marked.    The  London  and  the  New  York  daily  newspaper  display  an  equal  amount  of 

DaUy  press  of  Great    enterprise  in  the  collection  of  the  news  of  the  world,  but  it  is  exerted  in  different  ways,  and  its 

stetercrnttalt^^""**    results  are  spread  before  the  people  in  accordance  with  different  notions  of  what  is  the  most 

effective.    The  London  journal  is  regarded  by  the  average  American  as  heavy  and  stupid;  while 

the  average  Englishman  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  American  daily  as  altogether  too  frothy  and  superficial  to  be 

profitable  reading.    It  has  for  many  years  been  the  custom  in  London  to  employ  the  best  attainable  literary  ability 

in  constant  editorial  writing,  as  well  as  in  continental  and  other  correspondence.    More  and  more  every  year  the 

American  journals  of  the  metropolitan  and  large  provincial  cities  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  American 

editor  now  enjoys  a  salary  which  will  average  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  professional  man.  (a)    But  the  mark  of 

scholarship  and  of  painstaking  work  is  not  as  discernible  in  the  editorial  writing  of  the  daily 

tr^ted*'^"*'^*"^'"'™     press  of  this  country,  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  the  same  opportunity  for  its  display.    The  erudite 

disquisition  which  is  of  daily  appearance  in  the  British  press  is  displaced  in  American  newspapers 

by  a  far  wider  variety  of  information  and  a  far  more  miscellaneous  collocation  of  reading  matter.    The  intimate 

relations  of  Great  Britain  with  continental  politics  led  the  chief  daily  journals  many  years  since  to  the  establishment 

of  expensive  and  ably  equipped  bureaus  in  the  European  capitals,  whose  special  telegrams  fill  column  after  column 

of  reading  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  large  portion  of  that  more  miscellaneous  reading  matter  which  the  American 

newspaper  supplies  in  such  a  bountiful  manner. 

This  is  displaced  in  American  journals  by  a  multiplicity  of  news  items,  telegraphic  and  otherwise,  in  which  are 

mirrored  every  day  the  multiform  if  somewhat  monotonous  life  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  living 

Superior  features  of  tiie    at  pcacc  with"  cach  othcr  and  working  out  a  civilization  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive.    The 

American  daUy  press.        American  press   uniformly  publishes   more  news,  even   though   it  is  not  better,  than  its 

a  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  staff  of  a  London  newspaper,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Times,  is  better  paid 
than  a  staff  of  corresponding  numbers  in  New  York.  A  few  writers  here  and  there  may  receive  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration,  but  put  all 
expenses  together,  and  the  New  York  paper  will  be  found  to  cost  the  most  in  its  production.  Reporters  in  London  receive  from  £2  to  £4 
a  week.  Men  could  not  be  got  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  here  for  a  corresponding  price.  The  New  York  dailies  pay  more  for  editorial 
articles  than  their  London  contemporaries,  always  excluding  one  paper  from  the  comparison.  Again,  the  chief  editors  in  this  country 
are  generally  in  part  proprietors,  and  have  their  shares  given  to  them,  or  at  least  acquire  them  on  easy  terms. — L.  J.  Jennings,  in  Galaxg, 
volume  IX,  No.  4. 

Mr.  James  Grant,  iu  1872,  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  salaries  paid  to  editors  in  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris,  concluded  that  those  of  the  former  city  were  on  the  whole  the  highest. 
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English  contemporaries.  In  its  general  features  it  is  a  journal  for  the  masses,  which  can  be  said  of  no  prominent 
English  daily.  It  consults  all  tastes,  all  pursuits,  all  grades  of  the  community,  and  the  undeviating  tendency  of  its 
development  has  been  toward  popularization.  Sensationalism  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  this  tendency, 
and  American  newspapers  draw  much  of  their  vitality  from  it.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
conservators  of  law,  of  morals,  and  of  patriotism,  and  strive  more  directly  and  successfully  than  English  newspapers 
to  enlarge  their  field  of  usefulness  by  the  completeness  of  their  records  and  the  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness 
of  their  contents.  Their  general  characteristics  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  people  for  whom  and  to  whom  they 
speak,  and  their  rapid  and  encouraging  improvement  from  year  to  year  in  every  department  of  newspaper  growth 
is  one  of  the  marked  signs  of  the  times,  (a) 

The  marked  difference  in  the  development  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  two  countries  is  largely  due  to  the 
difference  of  governmental  conditions.    Since  the  revolution,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  five 
years'  income  tax  on  advertisements  from  1863  to  1867,  the  press  of  the  United  Stat«s  has  been        °^  '^       newspaper 


absolutely  free  from  government  tax  of  every  kind  or  description.  It  has  had  the  added 
advantage  during  a  great  portion  of  the  century  of  the  use  of  the  mails  without  prepayment  of  postage,  and  always 
the  advantage  of  much  cheaper  rates  of  postage  than  have  prevailed  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  continent. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  laid  heavy  and  various  imposts  upon  the  newspaper,  the  last  of 
which  has  only  been  removed  since  1864.  The  taxes  were  threefold — the  advertisement  duty,  the  stamp  duty,  and 
the  paper  duty ;  and  until  within  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832  there  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  id.  stamp  on  all  newspapers,  3s.  6d.  duty  on  every  advertisement,  and  3d.  per  pound  weight 
on  newspapers.    The  price  of  a  newspaper  was  then  Id.,  and  the  smallest  advertisement  cost  7s. 

The  effect  of  these  high  prices,  necessitated  by  government  tax,  was  to  keep  the  British  press  in  a  condition 
which  practically  forbade  progress.    At  the  time  when  this  stamp  duty  was  reduced,  in  1836, 
from  id.  told.,  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  had  already  surpassed  that  of  Great    a„tyin'i836.°  *  ®'**™^ 
Britain  in  number,  while  its  aggregate  annual  circulation  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  British 
press,  although  the  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1830,  was  but  12,866,020,  that  of  Great 
Britain  being  then  24,392,485. 

The  taxes  on  newspapers  continuing  onerous,  there  occurred  in  Great  Britain  about  1850  a  concerted  and 
widely  organized  movement  for  relief,  which  resulted,  in  1853,  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
advertisements,  and  two  years  later  (1855)  the  agitation  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  penny  stamp  Eepeai  of  the  English 
on  newspapers.  There  then  remained  only  the  tax  of  three  half-pence  per  pound  on  paper,  a  tax  ^^^^^^^^l^^l^^'^^^ 
which  bore  heavily  upon  literature  and  publishing  in  all  their  diversified  departments.  This 
duty  remained  unrepealed  until  1861.  The  effect  of  this  repeal  in  stimulating  publication  and  increasing  circulation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  remission  of  the  duty  reduced  the  average  cost  of  paper  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  it  averted  the  suspension  of  many  provincial  and  local  metropolitan  journals,  which  had  in  many  cases 
been  passing  through  a  losing  struggle  for  existence.  (6) 

Something  of  the  effect  of  this  final  freedom  from  all  tax  upon  the  circulation  of  English  newspapers  was 
depicted  by  Edward  Baines,  member  of  parliament  from  Leeds,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  in 
1864  for  the  limited  extension  of  the  political  franchise  in  parliamentary  boroughs.  He  quoted  Effects  of  the  repeal 
a  number  of  specially-prepared  statistics,  which  went  to  show  that  in  1831,  when  the  stamp  on  »*'**"«  "^  ^^^  Enghsh 
newspapers  was  id.,  and  the  duty  on  paper  3d.  per  pound  weight,  the  total  yearly  circulation 
of  newspapers  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  38,648,314.  In  the  year  1864,  in  which  Mr.  Baines  spoke,  the 
annual  aggregate  circulation  of  London  newspapers  alone  was  205,462,400,  while  the  total  yearly  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  546,059,400.  Eecalling  the  fact  that  this  increase  in  circulation  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  population  of  only  30  per  cent.,  it  presents  a  phenomenon  that  not  even  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  press  in  the  United  States  surpasses,  (c) 


a  The  result  of  leaving  newspapers  to  manage  themselves  in  the  United  States  is,  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  enterprising  than 
English  newspapers.  "More  money,  for  instance,  is  here  spent  in  a  single  day  for  news  than  a  London  daily  would  spend  in  a  week,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  whole  page  of  telegraphic  news  in  a  New  York  morning  newspaper.  Atlantic  cable  messages  of  a  column  or 
two  in  length  are  as  common  as  a  police  report.  When  a  message  of  the  same  kind  appeared  lately  in  a  London  paper,  p  eople  were  struck 
with  amazement,  and  the  rest  of  the  journals  prostrated  themselves  in  dust  and  ashes.  From  three  to  five  columns  of  congressional 
debates  are  telegraphed  to  New  York  every  night  during  the  session.  In  the  midst  of  the  Abyssinian  war  the  English  papers  were  not 
above  accepting  some  important  telegraphic  news  concerning  the  British  army  from  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald. — L.  J. 
Jennings  In  the  Galaxy,  1870. 

b  Grant,  Newspaper  Press,  vol.  II,  p.  317. 

0  The  rapid  development  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  has  been  an  unfailing  topic  of  comment  in  Great  Britain. 
In  his  Bistory  of  Advertising,  published  in  1874,  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  declares : 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  papers  pnblished  thronghont  the  United  States  of  America,  each  individnal  state  being  hardly  aware  of  the 
qnontity  it  contains,  or  how  many  have  been  bom  and  died  within  the  cnrrent  twelve  months.  The  Americans  are  tmly  a  great  people,  but  they  have  not  yet 
settled  down  into  a  regular  system,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  newspapers  ajid  advertisements  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Sampson  adds  that"a'profe88ed  and  apparently  competent  critic"  assures  him  that  "there  are  quite  3,000  newspapers  now 
(1874)  in  the  states,  and  that  at  leastatithe  of  them  are  dailies"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  in  that  year  7,339  periodicals  published 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  678  were  daily  journals. 
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Nevertheless,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  growth  of  the  provincial  press  of  Great  Britain  has  been  comparatively 
slow,  even  since  the  removal  of  aU  these  burdensome  taxes  upon  knowledge,  {a)  It  is  within  the  scope  of  this 
inquiry  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  United  States.  In  May's 
English  Press  Directory  for  1881  the  total  number  of  publications  of  all  kinds  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
placed  at  2,997,  of  which  2,076  were  political  newspapers  and  921  were  periodical  journals  of  class  characteristics. 
The  political  newspapers  were  classified  as  follows,  by  periods  of  issue,  ahd  among  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  British  isles : 


When  published. 


Ifamber  of  newspapers  published  in — 


Metropolis. 


England. 


Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


British 
isles. 


TetaL 


Daily,  morning 

Daily,  evening 

rive  tbnesaTveek 

Three  times  a  week 

Twice  a  week 

Weekly 

Twice  a  month 

I'ortnlghtly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Irregular  and  miscellaneous 

Total 


U 

U 

2 

7 

11 

361 

12 

14 

104 


45 
48 
10 
9 
70 
893 


12 
10 


13 
5 


ss 


1 

12 
141 


8 

23 

108 

1 


1 

15 


78 
12 
28 

123 

,570 

13 

16 

129 

2 

17 


549 


1,098 


65 


183 


163 


18 


2,076 


The  periodical  publications  were  similarly  classified,  as  follows : 


When  published. 


Daily 

Three  times  a  week ... . 

Weekly , 

Tortuightly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Quarterly 

Half-yearly '. 

Irregular  and  various  . 

Total 


Number  of  periodicals  published  iu- 


Metropolis. 


61 
8 

464 
7 

108 

9 

36 


696 


England. 


14 

2 

92 


13 

10 


182 


Wales. 


1 

22 


24 


Scotland. 


44 


Ireland. 


15 
3 


24 


British 
isles. 


Total. 


10 

627 


127 

9 

47 


921 


The  English  directories  differ  as  widely  as  the  American  in  their  statements  of  the  statistics  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  Mitchell's  2>ireotory  for  the 
same'yearplacesthenumberof  newspapers  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom  at  1,886,  divided  as  follows :  Metropolis,  378 ;  England,  1,087;  Wales,  66;  Scotland,  181;  Ireland, 
154 ;  British  isles,  20 ;  the  number  of  periodicals  at  1,097 ;  total,  3,083,  as  against  2,997  reported  by  May's  Direetory.  These  discrepancies,  like  those  which  occur  in 
the  reports  of  the  American  press,  are  doubtless  due  to  the  adoption  of  different  rules  to  determine  what  publications  shall  be  regarded  as  newspapers  or  perlodicalst 
and  what  shall  be  thrown  out  as  mere  advertising  devices. 

Comparing  the  statistics  here  given  with  those  contained  in  the  tables  submitted  with  this  report,  we  find 
that  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  50,15-5,783,  had  973  daily  papers,  which  was  1  to 
tic'^s-En^isT and  Amer^  ®^^  ^^'^^^  ^^  population,  wMlc  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  35,246,562  in  1881,  (6)  had 
lean  press.  172  daily  papers,  which  was  one  to  each  204,922  of  population.    This  extraordinary  difference  is 

somewhat  reduced  by  taking  England  alone ;  125  of  the  172  daily  papers  embraced  in  the  above 
comparison  having  been  published  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  the  population  of  which  is  reported  at  20,793,820, 
which  is  an  average  of  one  daily  journal  to  each  166,351  of  population.  Eecalling  the  fact  that  England  is  far 
better  supplied  with  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  and  especially 
regarding  the  compactness  of  its  population,  and  the  correspondingly  greater  facilities  for  quick  and  easy  circulation, 
the  unique  standing  of  our  own  diurnal  journalism  is  made  evident  by  these  comparisons. 

Carrying  the  same  analysis  farther,  we  find  in  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  3,734,370,  22  dailies,  which  is  one 
to  every  169,744  of  population. 

a  Mr.  James  Grant  asserts  this  to  be  the  fact  also  with  reference  .to  the  daily  metropolitan  press.  "It  was  the  general  belief,"  he 
■writes,  "  that  when  the  stamp  duty  of  a  penny  on  newspapers  was  reduced  to  a  half-penny  as  regards  the  postal  transmission  of  journals 
we  should  at  least  have  some  addition  to  the  number  of  our  daily  journals.  But  not  one  single  daily  paper,  morning  or  evening,  has  been 
added  to  our  previously  existing  list  (1873).  Nor,  considering  that  no  new  morning  newspapers  could  have  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
success  without  an  expenditure  of  at  least  £50,000,  is  there  any  probability  that  we  shall,  for  many  years  to  come,  see  any  additions  to 
the  present  six  morning  journals." — The  Newapaper  Press,  vol.  II,  p.  406. 

J)  I  have  used  the  preliminary  figures  of  the  recent  census  of  Great  Britain. 
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In  Wales  we  find  4  dailies  and  1,359,895  population,  or  one  daily  to  each  339,974  people. 

There  were  20  dailies  published  in  Ireland,  with  its  population  of  5,159,839,  which  is  one  daily  to  each  257,992 
of  population. 

Contrasting  these  figures  with  those  of  individual  states  in  the  United  States,  we  may  arrive  at  a  closer 
comparison.  The  population  of  New  York  state  is  but  76,968  less  than  that  of  Ireland ;  and  New  York  supports 
a  daily  newspaper  to  every  44,199  of  population. 

There  were  only  three  states  in  the  Union  where  the  number  of  daily  papers  was  so  small,  in  comparison  with 
population,  as  in  England  itself.  These  were  the  states  of  Mississippi,  where  one  paper  was 
printed  to  each  226,31 9  of  population ;  West  Virginia,  with  one  daily  to  each  309,228  of  population ;  ^5^°^^!?°°"  ^^  ^^'^* 
and  Alabama,  with  one  daily  to  each  210,417  of  population.  Arkansas,  which  had  but  six  daily 
papers  and  a  population  of  802,525,  averaged  one  daily  to  each  133,754  of  population,  which  is  33,000  less  than  the 
average  for  England.  The  illiteracy  statistics  of  these  southern  states  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  significance  of  these  comparisons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variations  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers 
printed  enter  into  the  calculation  as  a  modifying  element.  This  fact  is  best  proved  by  the  case  of  Nevada,  which, 
with  a  population  of  62,286,  supported  no  less  than  14  daily  papers  in  the  census  year,  or  one  to  every  4,448  of 
population,  while  the  total  circulation  of  the  Nevada  dailies  was  but  17,155. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  population  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  which  support  one  or  more  daily 
newspapers  Is  32, 374,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  a  population  of  10,000  or  under  is  sufficient  to  support 
a  daily.  England  presents  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  this  rule  in  the  United  States.  City 
after  city,  with  a  population  far  exceeding  these  figures,  remains  to-day  without  daily  publications 
of  any  kind.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  English  towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  or 
over  which  had  no  daily  paper  in  1880.  The  population  statistics  are  as  estimated  by  May,  from  whose  directory 
the  list  is  compiled ,  the  number  of  weekly,  semi- weekly,  and  tri- weekly  papers  being  added  in  the  case  of  each 
town: 


Daily  papers  in  cities 
and  towns  of  England. 


Town. 


County. 


Population. 


Papers. 


Town. 


County. 


Population. 


Papers. 


Aldcrshot 

Bacap 

EaiDsley 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Batley 

Bilston 

Birkenhead 

Burnley 

Burton-on-Trent . . 

Cambridge 

Canterbury  

Carlisle 

Chatham 

Chester 

Colchester 

Coventry 

Crewe 

Darwcn 

Bevonport 

Dudley 

Enfield 

Earmworth 

Gateshead 

Gorton 

Gravesend 

Halifax 

Heywood 

Hyde 


Hants 

Lancaster... 

York , 

Lancaster ... 

York 

Stafford.... 

Cheshire 

Lancaster ... 
Stafford..,.. 
Cnxabridgo. . 

Kent 

Cumberland 

Kent 

Cheshire 

Essex 

Warwick  ... 

Cheshire 

Lancnater .. 

Devon 

Worcester . . 
Middlesex . . 
Lancaster . . 

Durham 

York 

Kent 

York 

Lancaster . . 
Cheshire 


30,090 
29, 000 
29, 021 
40, 000 
28, 071 
24,188 
80,  000 
40,  858 
35,  000 
30,  078 
20,962 
31,049 
45^792 
35, 257 
26,343 
37, 670 
24, 300 
30,  000 
49, 449 
43,782 
20, 100 
24,000 
48,027 
21,  616 

21,  265 
71,000 

22,  000 
30,000 


W. 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 


S.V. 


T.W. 


Kighley.; 

Kidderminster 

Kingston 

Leamington 

Leigh 

Lincoln 

Luton 

M.acclesfield 

Maidstone 

Middleton 

Pendleton 

Beading 

Bochdale 

Bothorham... 

Saint  Helens 

Salford 

Shipley 

Slirewshnry 

Southampton 

Southport 

Stalybridge 

Stockport , 

Stockton.on-Tees. 

Torquay , 

Warrenton 

Weducsbury 

West  Bromwich. . 
Wigan 


York 

Worcester . 

Surrey 

Warwick . . 
Lancaster .. 
Lincoln.... 
Bedford.... 
Cheshire. . . 

Kent 

Lancaster . 
Lancaster. 

Berks 

Lancaster . 

York 

Lancaster. . 
Lancaster . 

York 

Salop 

Hants 

Lancaster . 
Lancaster . 
Cheshire... 
Durham  ... 

Devon 

Lancaster . 
Stafford... 
Stafford.... 
Lancaster . 


29, 000 
22, 330 
30,000 
22, 000 
33,  592 
40,000 
22,000 
35, 450 
30,  000 
20,  COO 
50,  000 
32, 324 
70,000 
35, 000 
57,000 
170,  006 
25,  000 
23,406 
70, 000 
32, 000 
21, 092 
S3, 014 
37,612 
26, 000 
32, 144 
25, 030 
47,918 
45, 000 


S.W. 


T.W. 


Many  of  the  above-enumerated  towns  are  market  towns  or  the  centers  of  large  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  United  States,  with  its  population  of  50,155,783,  wUl  not  furnish  one-third 
as  many  towns  with  equal  population  without  from  one  to  five  daily  papers  published  in  each.  The  great  number 
of  large  towns  without  daily  newspapers  explains  the  large  ratio  of  population  to  each  paper  published  in  England. 

To  further  emphasize  the  contrast,  it  may  be  added  that  the  smallest  English  town  in  which  a  daily  paper  is 
published  is  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000.  Many  of  the  largest  provincial  cities, 
like  Hull,  population  143,000,  and  Leicester,  population  130,000,  were  satisfied  with  two  dailies.  Manchester, 
population  400,000,  had  six  dailies,  and  Liverpool,  population  527,083,  had  eight,  which  is  a  smaller  number  than 
the  cities  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States  sustain. 
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The  marked  contrast  between  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  the  larger  average 
circulations  which  obtain  in  the  latter  country— the  natural  consequence  of  the  fewer  number  of  papers  published 
in  proportion  to  population  and  their  greater  stability,  (a) 

THE  CIECULATION  OF  NBWSPAPEES  IN  NEW  YORK,  LONDON,  AND  PAEIS. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  readers  of 

nfewspapers  in  the  world.    The  data  regarding  the  press  in  other  countries  are  not  sufficiently 

Americans  the  greatest    complete  to  permit  of  an  actual  demonstration  by  comparative  figures ;  but  the  general  statement 

n^spaper  readers  in  the    ^^  ^^^  number  of  ucwspapcrs  published  in  proportion  to  population,  as  given  above,  is  sufficiently 

conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact. 

The  circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  affords  something 

of  a  basis  upon  which  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

The  dauy  press  of  New  rpj^g  rpgjj^jj  Ceagyg  ghows  twcnty-uine  daily  journals  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with 

York,  London,  and  Pans.  "  ,  ,    ,.  /.    ,,  •j_         2^   _li  j.-  t.    • 

an  aggregate  daily  circulation  of  765,843,  the  population  of  the  city  at  the  same  time  being 
1,206,299. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  twenty-eight  daily  journals  of  all  kinds  published  in  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
enormous  population  of  3,254,260  in  1871.    The  best  attainable  information  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  journals 
places  the  aggregate  at  710,000,  or  less  than  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  New  York  journals. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  either  the  number  or  the  circulation  of  the 
Paris  daily  journals.  The  number  is  much  larger  than  that  of  either  New  York  or  London,  and  several  of  them  have 
enormous  circulations.  New  ventures  in  journalism  are  so  constantly  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  French 
capital  that  a  statement  which  is  good  for  one  year  is  worthless  for  the  next.  French  authorities  have  estimated 
recently  that  the  combined  circulation  of  all  these  dailies  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  copies,  although 
statements  placing  it  much  higher  are  of  frequent  appearance. 

The  circulation  of  the  Paris  journals  is  very  largely  confined  to  the  environs  of  the  city  itself,  while  the  issues 

of  the  daily  press  of  London  and  New  York,  in  about  the  same  relative  ratio,  are  largely  sent 

Katie  of  circulation  to    in^o  the  proviuccs  and  the  states.    The  figures  given  for  the  daily  circulation  of  the  papers 

cSetr*'°°  '"  '^^  *'^*''    published  in  these  cities  do  not  therefore  represent  the  actual  number  of  those  who  buy  a  daily 

paper  in  either  metropolis.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  calculate  that  every  printed  paper 

thus  circulated  is  read  by  at  least  two  persons,  some  estimates  doubling  the  average  number  of  readers  to  a  copy. 

Even  at  this  low  estimate  the  figures  given  supply,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  editions  sent  out  of  the  city, 

a  daily  newspaper  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  New  York  city. 

The  same  method  of  reaching  a  conclusion  will  assign  a  daily  newspaper  to  one  in  every  three  of  the  population 
of  London  and  one  in  every  two  of  the  population  of  Paris.  The  proportion  of  readers  to  population  in  London 
and  Paris  is  much  larger  than  in  any  other  portions  of  either  country,  while  in  New  York  city  the  proportion  is  not 
as  large  as  this  inquiry  has  revealed  it  to  be  in  several  other  American  cities. 

There  are  single  journals,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  which  reach  a  much  larger  circulation  than  any  single 

journal  in  the  United  States.     Since  .  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  there  has  been  no 

Circulation  of  London    authentic  method  of  reaching  the  actual  circulation  of  the  London  dailies,  but  the  shrewd 

and^pans  daily  newspa-    gg^mates  made  are  undoubtedly  not  many  thousand  copies  out  of  the  way.    The  stamp  returns 

show  that   the    London    Times    increased   in    circulation    as    follows:    1834,  10,000;    1844, 

a  Mr.  H.  P.  Hubbard,  in  his  Newspaper  Directory  of  the  World  (1881),  gives  some  interesting  comparisons  regarding  the  comparative 
circulation  of  English  and  American  newspapers,  as  follows : 

"  Eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  newspapers  and  magazines  pablished  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose  circulation 
is  given,  emit  an  aggregate  per  single  issue  of  20,677,538  copies.  The  average  circulation  of  each  journal  is  2,041,  against  an  average 
circulation  of  7,602  of  each  British  publication,  thus  showing  that  the  average  American  journal  has  but  27  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of 
the  average  British. 

"The  aggregate  of  all  issues  for  one  year  from  tie  8,211  American  presses  mentioned  is  1,836,473,592  copies,  against  1,734,841,956  copies, 
issued  by  the  2,928  British  presses.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  foreign  cousins,  with  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  number  of 
American  publications  whose  circulation  is  linown,  send  out  within  one-eighteenth  of  as  many  copies  per  annum  as  ours.  This  may  at 
first  seem  incredible  when  we  consider  that  the  population  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom  does  not  exceed  35,000,000,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  varies  but  little  from  54,000,000.  There  are,  however,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  round  numbers, 
2,000  publications  whose  circulations  are  not  included  in  the  American  lists.  Estimating  their  average  issues  per  press  at  the  same  as 
those  given,  these  2,000  presses  would  add  to  the  annual  American  issues  459,118,398  copies,  giving  to  America  for  its  54,000,000  people  an 
aggregate  of  2,295,591,990  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  42-f,^  copies  per  annum  for  each  individual. 
The  British  press,  issuing  1,734,841,956  copies  for  35,000,000  people,  furnishes  to  each  individual  within  the  kingdom  i9^^  copies  per 
annum,  showing  that  were  the  circulation  of  the  British  press  confined  wholly  to  its  immediate  kingdom  the  average  Briton  would 
intellectually  devour  seven  more  periodicals  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  the  average  American  and  Canadian.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  press  of  Great  Britain  enjoys  an  extensive  field  of  circulation  among  the  inhabitants  of  its  numerous  colonies — in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  even  in  Canada— to  which  the  American  press  has  no  parallel.  Subtracting,  therefore,  from  the  total 
circulation  of  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  which  seeks  the  colonies,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  remainder  does  not  exceed,  per 
capita,  the  number  supplied  by  the  American  press  to  its  own  readers." 
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23,000 ;  1854,  51,650.  During  the  Crimean  war  the  figures  reached  70,000,  and  remained  stationary  for  several 
years  at  that  figure,  with  a  tendency  to  decline  under  the  pressure  of  the  excellent  penny  papers  which  had 
then  recently  sprung  into  existence.  The  present  circulation  of  the  Times  is  believed  to  be  about  60,000,  while  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  makes  a  claim,  not  generally  disputed,  to  a  circulation  of  150,000,  (a)  and  the  Daily 
Evening  Echo  claims  140,000.  The  London  Daily  News  has  been  steadily  gaining  upon  its  competitors  for  some 
years  back,  and  its  present  circulation  may  be  safely  placed  at  100,000.  In  Paris  Le  Petit  Journal  prints  daily 
130,000  copies,  and  the  Figaro,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  journal  nearest  it  in  circulation,  prints  70,000 
copies  daily. 

The  largest  average  daily  circulation  claimed  by  any  one  of  the  New  York  journals  is  120,000.    On  frequent 
occasions,  in  response  to  an  extraordinary  demand,  theleading  journals  will  print  an  issue  whose 
numbers  closely  approximate  the  largest  average  given  for  the  Telegraph,  of  London,  or  Le  Petit    T^^^t^a''^°ll^l  ^^^ 
Journal,  of  Paris.    The  Boston  Herald,  situated  in  a  city  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  I^Tew  York, 
publishes  on  the  average  100,000  papers,  and  can  on  occasion  increase  this  number  almost  as  much  as  it  is  increased 
in  New  York. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  other  European  country  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  daily  newspapers 
reaches  figures  that  approximate  the  dimensions  of  those  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  Augsburg,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  German  paper  which  has  yet    in^o^tTentefEtoo^!"' 
reached  a  circulation  above  50,000 ;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  German  daily  with  the 
largest  circulation  is  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  latest  authentic  figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  German  newspapers 
showed  in  the  German  empire,  in  1875,  thirteen  daily  newspapers  which  issued  between  10,000  and  20,000  copies 
regularly,  six  which  issued  between  20,000  and  30,000,  and  two  only  which  published  more  than  30,000 — the  Cologne 
Zeitung  and  the  Berlin  Yolkszeitung.  The  periodical  publications  of  a  literary  character,  for  the  entertainment  of" 
the  people,  have  a  circulation  in  Germany  exceeding  in  dimensions  that  of  the  same  class  of  publications  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  Oartenlaube  in  1875  sold  328,000  per  issue,  the  Familienzeitung,  illustrated,  200,000,  and 
the  Modenwelt  156,000.  These  figures  exceed  any  that  can  be  given  for  this  country,  although  the  aggregate 
circulation  of  this  class  of  periodicals  is  much  greater  in  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  In 
Germany. 

In  Italy -and  Spain  5,000  is  considered  a  large  circulation  for  the  best  journals  that  are  published,  and  the 
most  popular  paper  in  the  former  country  {Opinione)  did  not  exceed  20,000  copies,  even  during  the  excitement  of  the 
war  of  1859.  The  Unita  Gattolica,  for  a  number  of  years  the  most  firmly  established  Italian  paper,  never  exceeded 
a  circulation  of  10,000. 

THE  EELATIONS  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER 

PRESS. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  post  office  department  of  the  United  States  government  and  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  have  always  been  peculiarly  intimate,  and  present  a  most  interesting  theme 
of  investigation.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  historically  trace  the  development  of  these  Artt'mST^*'^**""  °°^ 
relations,  and  much  material  which  would  shed  interesting  light  upon  the  subject  is  unfortunately 
not  now  available.  In  the  pursuit  of  an  investigation  which  seemed  to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  complement  of 
a  report  of  this  character  the  special  agent  applied  to  the  post-office  authorities  and  was  courteously  permitted  the  use 
of  all  the  public  documents  and  other  data  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  and  was  afforded  every  facility  for 
making  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  investigation,  with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  government  to  render.    The  results  are  presented  in  chronological  form. 

The  postoffice  service  and  the  newspaper  press  have  developed  together.  At  the  beginning  the  press  leaned 
upon  the  department,  depending  altogether  upon  its  assistance  for  expediting  its  circulation. 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  somewhat  of  the  attitude  of  a  patron  of  the  ^  ten^"'*'"^'"''  "^^'^^ 
newspaper  press,  and  avowedly  undertook  to  encourage  its  growth  as  the  most  important 
disseminator  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  When  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States  was  first  organized, 
the  press  of  the  country  was  insignificant  in  character  and  volume,  and  its  issues  did  not  promise  any  very  great 
burden  to  the  mails.  The  rates  of  newspaper  postage  were  therefore  fixed  at  much  lower  figures  than  those  charged 
for  the  transmission  of  letters,  as  they  have  in  fact  remained  from  that  day  to  this. 

.  By  the  postal  act  of  1793  the  rates  of  postage  charged  for  a  single  letter  {i.  e.,  one  composed  of  a  single  sheet 
of  paper)  were :  Under  40  miles,  8  cents ;  under  90  miles,  10  cents ;  under  150  miles,  12^  cents ; 
under  300  miles,  17  cents  ;  under  500  miles,  20  cents ;  over  500  miles,  25  cents ;  while  newspapers    ^J***  ^■'*  ^^^^""^  p""'^ 
were  sent  under  100  miles,  or  within  the  state  where  published,  for  1  cent  each,  over  100  miles 

a  Tbe  daily  circulation  of  the  London  Telegraph,  recently  certified  by  public  accountants,  averages  over  260,000.  The  weight  of  paper 
used  each  morning  is  21  tons.  The  j)aper  is  printed  on  ten  Hoe  machines,  which  turn  out  an  average  of  120,000  copies  per  hour. — Joseph. 
Hatton,  in  Harper's  Magaeine,  1881. 
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and  out  of  the  state  where  published,  IJ  cents.  Magazines  and  pamphlets,  IJ  cents  a  sheet  under  100  miles ;  if 
periodicals,  over  100  miles,  2  J  cents  a  sheet ;  if  not  periodicals,  4  and  6  cents.    The  provisions 

of  irar"*'  ^""'^  *^^  *"*  ^^  t^®  postal  act  of  1793,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  transmission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
were  as  follows : 

Sbc.  21.  That  every  printer  of  newspapers  may  send  one  paper  to  each  and  every  other  printer  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
free  of  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster-General  may  provide. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  newspapers  conveyed  in  the  mail  shall  be  under  cover,  open  at  one  end,  and  carried  in 
separate  bags  from  the  letters,  and  charged  with  the  payment  of  one  cent  each  for  any  distance  not  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  one 
and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  distance:  Provided,  That  the  postage  for  a  single  newspaper  from  any  one  place  to  another  in  the  same 
state  shall  not  exceed  one  cent ;  and  that  where  the  size  of  mails  and  the  mode  of  conveyance  will  admit  of  it,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
may  be  transported  in  the  mails  at  one  cent  per  sheet  if  conveyed  any  distance  not  exceeding  fifty  miles,  one  and  a  half  cents  for  any 
distance  over  fifty  miles  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  and  two  cents  per  sheet  for  any  greater  distance.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Postmaster-General  and  his  deputies  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  deputy  postmasters 
shall  receive  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  postage  thereon  exclusive  of  their  own  allowance. 

[Additional  act — same  year.] 

Sec.  6.  That  no  newspaper  shall  be  received  by  the  deputy  postmasters  to  be  conveyed  by  post  unless  they  be  sufficiently  dry 
and  inclosed  in  proper  wrappers,  on  which,  beside  the  direction,  shall  be  noted  the  number  of  papers  which  are  inclosed  for  subscribers 
and  the  number  for  printers.  The  deputy  postmasters  shall  form  all  newspapers  deposited  in  their  offices  to  be  conveyed  by  post  into 
mails,  and  if  any  deputy  postmaster  shall  open  or  permit  any  other  to  open  any  mail  not  directed  to  his  office  to  be  opened,  he  shall,  on 
■conviction  thereof,  forfeit  for  such  an  offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

But  one  principle  of  difference  in  rates  in  the  postal  transmission  of  newspapers  was  recognized  in  the  original 

postal  act,  while  two  distinct  principles  were  adopted  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  letters. 

Different  principle  in    Kewspapers  paid  One  cent  postage  for  all  distances  within  100  miles,  and  a  cent  and  one  half 

newspaper     and     letter  --  -.  w  7 

postage.  for  all  greater  distances,  without  reference  to  their  weight,  while  letters  paid  postage,  according 

to  their  weight,  upon  a  graduated  scale  of  distances. 
These  rates  made  the  burden  of  letter  postage  an  onerous  one  from  the  start,  while  it  was  never  claimed  that 
the  postage  then  charged  upon  newspapers  was  other  than  a  reasonable  one.    The  theory  was  that  the  cost  of  the 
mail  service  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  letter  postage,  and  that  the  newspapers  were  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
revenues  thus  created  for  their  contemporaneous  transmission  through  the  mails. 

Nevertheless  the  principles  adopted  in  the  first  postal  law  remained  unchanged  for  half  a  century.    The  following 

letter  of  Postmaster-General  Barry  to  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 

post-offices,  written  in  1833,  contains  a  re8um4  of  the  postal  laws  and  their  modifications  up  to 

that  date : 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  state  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  oui  goveriunent,  when  the  circulating  mediam  was 
•much  more  limited,  and  consequently  its  nominal  value  was  greater  than  at  present,  there  has  been  no  essential  variation  in  the  price  of 
letter  postage,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 


Postal  modification  s  n 
■to  1833. 


MUes. 

Kot  exceeding— 

Cents. 

30 

60 

8 

60 

100 

.10 

100 

150 

12i 

150 

200 

15 

200 

250 

17 

250 

350 

20 

350 

450 

22 

450 

25 

Newspaper  postage  on  distances  not  exceeding  100  miles,  1  cent ;  exceeding  100  miles,  1^  cents. 

The  law  was  revised  by  Congress  in  May,  1794,  and  the  same  rates  of  postage  were  again  determined  upon.  The  law  of  March  2, 1799, 
■slightly  reduced  the  rates  on  letter  postage;  newspaper  postage  continued  as  before.  The  law  was  revised  in  1810,  but  no  change  was 
made  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

From  February  1,  1815,  to  March  31, 1816,  50  per  cent,  was  added  to  all  postages  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  engaged.  In  April,  1816,  Congress  then  reduced  the  postage  on  letters,  but  newspaper 
postage  continued  as  before,  except  that  the  postage  was  reduced  to  1  cent,  though  conveyed  more  than  100  miles  for  delivery  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  printed. 

In  1825  the  law  was  revised  but  the  rates  on  postage  were  confirmed. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  on  newspapers  were  so  far  settled  that  no  importaat 
■difference  in  their  aggregate  amount  was  to  be  contemplated,  and  the  experience  of  forty  years,  without  producing  an  opposite  conviction 
in  the  public  mind,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  was  settled. 

On  this  principle  all  existing  contracts  for  transporting  the  mails  have  been  predicated.  A  reduction  of  the  rates  will  require  a  very 
important  reduction  of  the  mail  facilities  of  the  country. 

In  relation  to  the  postage  on  newspapers,  the  consequence  of  a  reduction  will  be  no  less  embarrassing.  The  expense  of  their 
liransportation  is  very  great,  and  their  numbers  are  constantly  multiplying.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  almost  every  day  that  a  ton's  weight 
■of  newspapers  is  carried  in  our  mail  hundreds  of  miles  togetier,  and  at  a  rate  of  from  80  to  upward  of  100  miles  a  day ;  and  if  the  postage 
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•ou  them  shall  be  abolished,  the  number  -vrill  be  multiplied  and  the  cost  of  their  transportation  increased.  It  will  probably  be  the  means  of 
superseding  many  of  our  village  newspapers  by  supplying  their  places  with  papers  from  the  cities,  which  will  render  it  difScult  for  their 
capid  transportation  at  any  expense,  (a) 

It  is  evident  from  the  phraseology  of  this  letter  that  the  agitation  of  a  reduction  of  letter  postage  began  long 
previously  included  also  a  demand  for  the  reduction  of  newspaper  postage  as  weU.    Indeed, 
not  only  a  reduction  but  the  entire  abolition  of  newspaper  postage  was  asked.    In  the  previous      Demandforareduotion 
year  a  resolution  making  inquiries  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  abolition  had  passed  the    "ewsp^p^era."  ^*"^"  ^* 
House  of  Kepresentatives.    In  response  to  this  resolution,  Postmaster-General  Barry  wrote  as 
follows : 
3^0  the  Souse  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Boads : 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inclosing  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  relative  to 
•the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  which  you  inquire  the  amount  of  net  revenue  received  from 
this  source,  and  the  amount  of  each  separately ;  also  my  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  measure.  Having  a  due  regard  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  department,  and  with  no  other  intention  than  that  which  may  be  useful  to  the  committee  iu  forming  a  jiorrect  opinion 
■on  the  subject,  to  the  first  inquiry  I  will  observe  that  the  amounts  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  are  kept  together,  without 
distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  The  commission  of  postmasters  is  the  same  on  both,  and  no  occasion  has  ever  arisen  for  separating 
ithem  in  the  books  of  the  department.  The  postage  on  pamphlets  which  are  not  periodicals  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  intention  of  the 
law  appears  to  be  to  evade  and  discourage  their  transmission  by  mail,  except  in  cases  where  it  might  be  required  as  a  matter  of 
(considerable  interest  to  the  object  which  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  arises  principally  from  the 
former,  probably  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.    The  remainder  is  almost  entirely  on  periodical  pamphlets. 

The  gross  amount  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1830,  was  |196,606  34 ;  that  for  the  year 
lending  June  30,  1831,  was  |223,485  01.  The  increase  in  one  year  was. $26,878  67.  The  commission  allowed  to  postmasters  on  newspapers 
.and  pamphlets  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount ;  but  by  reserving  to  the  department  the  fractions  of  cents  the  net  proceeds  are  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  gross  amount. 

The  net  proceeds  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  first  above-mentioned  year  amounted  to  $98,513  44 ;  for  the  second 
year,  $112,111  22.    The  increase  in  the  net  proceeds  was  $13,597  78. 

To  the  second  inquiry  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  remarks : 

The  increase  of  postage  on  newspapers  is  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  on  letters ;  and  the  increase  of  postage  of  every  description  is 
in  a  ratio  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  population  and  business  of  the  country.  This  great  ratio  of  increase  has  resulted  from  the 
greatly  increased  facilities  which  have  been  given  to  communications  by  mail. 

Having  perceived  at  an  early  day  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  making  such  improvements  in  some  of  the  leading  mail-routes 
as  would  be  calculated  to  draw  every  kind  of  communication  as  much  as  possible  into  the  mails,  and  would  thus  increase  the  revenue 
to  a  greater  amount  than  the  increased  expenditure  required  for  such  improvements,  my  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  this 
•object.  The  propriety  of  the  course  adopted  has  been  justified  by  the  results.  The  improvements  have  called  for  a  considerable  expense, 
yet  they  have  increased  the  revenue  beyond  their  cost.  But  if  improvements  should  now  cease  to  be  made,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
revenue  will  be  of  necessity  diminished. 

•     a  The  text  of  the  act  of  1825,  so  far  as  it  related  to  newspapers,  was  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  30.  That  all  newspapers  conveyed  in  the  maUs  shall  be  under  cover  and  open  at  one  end  and  charged  with  a  postage  of  one  cent 
■each  for  any  distance  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  distance,  provided  that  the  postage  on  a 
single  newspaper  fr'om  any  one  place  to  another  in  the  same  state  shall  not  exceed  one  cent ;  and  the  Postmaster-General  shall  require  those 
who  receive  newspapers  by  post  to  pay  always  the  amount  of  one  quarter's  postage  in  advance ;  and  should  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper; 
after  being  three  months  previously  informed  that  his  newspaper  is  not  taken  out  of  the  office  to  which  it  is  sent  for  delivery,  continue  to 
forward  such  paper  in  the  mails,  the  postmaster  to  whose  office  such  paper  is  sent  may  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  postage  unless  the 
publisher  pay  it. 

"If  any  person  employed  in  the  department  of  the  post-office  shall  improperly  detain,  delay,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any  newspaper,  or 
shall  permit  any  other  person  to  do  the  like,  or  shall  open  or  permit  another  to  open  any  mail,  or  take  a  newspaper  not  directed  to  the 
office  where  he  is  employed,  said  offender  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  said  offense,  and  if 
any  other  person  shall  open  or  take  a  newspaper,  or  shall  embezzle  or  destroy  the  same,  not  being  directed  to  such  person,  or  not  being 
^authorized  to  receive  or  open  the  same,  said  offender,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  every  such 
■offense. 

"If  any  person  shall  take  or  steal  any  packet,  book,  or  mail  of  newspapers  from  or  out  of  any  post-office,  or  from  any  person 
having  custody  thereof,  such  person  shall  upon  conviction  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  months  for  every  such  offense  and  be  kept 
at  hard  labor  during  such  imprisonment. 

' '  If  any  person  shall  inclose  or  conceal  a  letter  or  other  thing  or  any  memorandum  or  writing  in  any  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  magazine, 
■or  in  any  packages  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  magazines,  or  make  any  writing  or  memorandum  thereon  which  he  shall  have  delivered 
into  any  post-office,  or  to  any  person  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  carried  by  post  for  letter  postage,  he  shall,  on 
■conviction  thereof,  forfeit  or  pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  and  the  newspaper  package  or  memoranda  intended  to 
be  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  shall  be  held  tUl  the  amoimt  of  single  letter  postage  is  paid  for  each  article  of  which 
the  package  is  composed. 

"  No  newspapers  shall  be  received  by  the  postmaster  to  be  conveyed  by  post  unless  they  are  sufficiently  dried  and  inclosed  in  paper 
wrappers  on  which,  beside  the  direction,  shall  be  noted  the  number  of  papers  which  are  inclosed  for  subscribers  and  the  number  for 
printers,  provided  that  the  number  intended  be  indorsed. 

"  The  postmaster,  in  any  contract  he  may  enter  into  for  the  conveyance  of  the  maU,  may  authorize  the  person  with  whom  such  contract 
is  to  be  made,  to  carry  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  other  than  those  conveyed  in  the  mails ;  provided  that  no  preference  shall 
bo  given  to  the  publisher  of  one  newspaper  over  another  in  the  same  place.  When  the  mode  of  conveyance  and  the  size  of  the  mail  will 
admit  of  it,  such  magazines  and  pamphlets  as  are  published  periodically  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  to  subscribers  at  one  and 
one  half  cents  a  sheet  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  and  two  and  one  half  cents  for  any  greater  distance.  And  such 
magazines  and  pamphlets  as  are  not  published  periodically,  if  sent  in  the  mails,  shall  be  charged  with  a  postage  of  four  cents  on  each 
fiheet  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  and  six  cents  for  any  greater  distance." 
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The  gross  amount  of  postage  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1833,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $249,000,  and  the  net  revenue  at  $125,000- 
If  the  postage  shall  be  abolished  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  it  will  materially  diminish  the  earnings  of  postmasters,  as  their 
compensation  generally  does  not  now  exceed  a  feir  equivalent  for  their  labor.  They  would  probably  solicit  an  increase  of  commissions  on 
letter  postage.  Should  this  be  granted,  the  diminished  means  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  department  and  for  that  progress  of 
improvement  which  the  country  demands  would  consequently  be  $249,000  for  the  first  year,  with  a  loss  of  its  progressive  increase  from 
year  to  year ;  and  if  the  postmasters  should  be  denied  an  increase  of  commission  to  counterbalance  the  loss  they  will  sustain  in  being, 
deprived  of  this  part  of  their  compensation,  the  immediate  diminution  to  the  net  revenue  of  the  department  would  amount  to  $125,000  a 
year.  There  must  also  be  estimated  the  increased  expense  of  transporting  the  mails  incurred  by  the  additional  weight  which  would  be- 
added  to  it.  *  »  *  Should  the  measure  be  adopted,  it  would  give  an  immediate  check  to  all  further  improvement  to  mail  facilities.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  connections  now  secured  between  the  large  commercial  towns  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  separating  newspapers  from  the  letter  mail.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  held  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the- 
community,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  distribute  them  through  the  Union  entirely  at  the 
public  expense.  The  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  small  share  of  postage  with  which  these  publications- 
are  charged,  compared  with  the  whole  expense  of  their  transportation,  demonstrate  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  government. 
If  they  should  be  transported  entirely  free  of  postage,  an  equivalent  amount  appropriated  from  the  treasury  for  their  transmission  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  or  if  the  department  shall  depend  upon  its  own  resources  alone,  then  their  transmission  wUl  be  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  pay  the  revenue  in  postage  on  letters. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  facts  the  committee  will  judge  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  adopting  either  of  the  alternatives  stated,, 
and  how  far  the  energies  of  the  department  would  be  embarrassed  by  abstracting  from  it  the  revenue  derived  from  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  its  charges  the  increased  number  which  it  would  be  required  to  transport,  (a) 

A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  postage  on  newspapers  having  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  post-ofSces  and  post-roads,  that  committee,  through  its  chairman,  made  the 
Proposed  abolition  of      oHo^jng  advexse  report  on  May  19,  1832 : 

newspaper  postage.  °  ^  •)        i 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  advancing  information 
throughout  the  community  through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  promote  an  object  so 
laudable  and  desirable,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  post-offlce.  department.  The  other  great  interests  of 
the  country,  the  safety  of  the  department,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which  are  everywhere  felt  from  its  operation,  should  not  be  hazarded 
for  slight  cost,  nor  should  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  be  sacrificed  for  the  attainment  of  fancied  benefits  wrought  in  any  other  but 
a  tangible  and  durable  form. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  a  more  extensive  circulation  of  newspapers;  and  if  this  object  be  attained,  it  must  in  the  same  proportion 
increase  the  burdens  of  the  mail.  This  will  operate  unjustly  and  press  heavily  upon  the  mail  contractors  who  have  already  entered  into 
obligations  to  meet  their  arrangements  without  reference  to  the  new  state  of  things  which  would  be  produced  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  three  years  ending  July  1,  1833,  was  as  follows:  1829,  $180,656  48;  1830, 
$205,098  55 ;  1831,  $228,876  56.  On  the  same  progressive  ratio  of  increase  they  will  for  the  current  year  amount  to  upward  of  $250,000. 
Of  this  sum  not  more  than  one-fifth  was  derived  from  periodicals  and  pamphlets;  and  if  the  postage  on  newspapers  shall  be  abolished,  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  periodicals  and  pamphlets  will  assume  the  form  and  character  of  newspapers. 

One-half  of  this  sum  is  retained  by  the  postmasters  on  account  of  compensation  for  their  services.  If  this  part  of  their  compensation 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  while  their  labor  is  increased,  it  would  be  but  equitable  to  increase  their  compensation  in  some  other  way. 
And  if  no  remuneration  shall  be  made  to  postmasters  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  which  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
yet  wiU  the  law  establishing  new  rates  impose  upon  the  department  an  additional  burden  of  from  $100,000  to  $234,000  per  annum.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  will  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  sustaining  itself,  by  diminishing  its  revenue  more  than  $100,000. 

From  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  cannot  be  sustained  without  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  treasury,  and  that  appropriation  must  be  increased  from  year  to  year,  for  the  increase  of  newspaper  postage 
is  greater  than  the  increase  of  letter  postage  in  a  duplicate  ratio.  The  increase  of  the  weight  of  newspaper  mails,  even  while  subject  to 
postage,  is  to  the  increase  of  letter  mails  as  about  thirty  to  one.  It  must  then  be  obvious  that,  if  the  revenues  arising  on  letter  postage 
are  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting  the  letters  and  newspapers  conveyed  in  the  mails,  the  deficiency  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  weight  of  the  mail  shall  increase.    The  measure  ^ould  probably  in  a  few  years  become  a  serious  burden  to  the  treasury, 

a  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  publishers  had  to  contend,  as  well  as  the  post-office  department,  because  of  these 
dead  papers,  we  reproduce  the  following  circular,  addressed  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  of  the  Eiohmond  Enquirer,  to  the  postmasters  at  every 
office  to  which  one  or  more  of  his  papers  were  sent  in  1819 : 

"Richmond,  November  6, 1819. 

"  SiK :  In  these  times  it  is  a  point  of  some  importance  to  save  as  much  as  I  can.  One  dead  paper  jt  one  post-office  may  be  a  trifle  -f 
but  one  paper  lying  dead  at  150  or  200  offices  may  amount  in  the  year  to  a  very  serious  loss.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  address  a 
circular  letter  to  each  of  the  post-offices  to  which  the  Enquirer  is  forwarded,  respectfully  requesting  the  postmasters  to  inform  me  if  there 
be  any  of  its  papers  not  taken  up  by  the  subscriber  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

"It  would  be  an  additional  obligation  to  me  if  you,  sir,  would  add  why  the  paper  is  not  taken  up ;  if  the  subscriber  be  dead,  who  is 
his  representative ;  if  removed,  to  what  state  he  has  emigrated ;  and  any  other  information  touching  the  matter  which  you  may  deem 
important  for  me  to  possess. 

"  You  would  also  serve  me  essentially  by  informing  me  whether  the  Enquirer  comes  regularly  to  your  office,  and  whether  there  be 
any  change  in  its  route  or  in  the  run  of  the  mails  which  might  make  it  arrive  sooner  at  its  place  of  destination. 

"  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  yon,  sir,  for  any  attention  you  may  pay  me  in  this  way  than  the  sincere  thanks  of  one  who  works  hard 
for  the  bread  which  he  eats,  and  who  is  therefore  unwilling  to  throw  away  any  of  his  work.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  in 
this  application  by  the  recollection  that  three  years  ago  I  made  a  similar  experiment,  whose  results  were  as  pleasing  to  me  at  the  time  as 
they  have  since  been  profitable.  I  have  now  on  file  more  than  one  hundred  very  obliging  letters  in  reply  to  mine ;  and  the  information 
thus  kindly  communicated  saved  me  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  papers  annually,  which  had  otherwise  been  wasted  'upon  the  desert  air'. 

"Any  information  you  can  furnish  now  or  hereafter  about  the  transmission  of  my  papers  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  RITCHIE." 
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und  might  prove  the  fonndation  for  a  pretext  at  no  distant  day  for  imposing  a  tax  on  newspapers  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expense  of  their 
transportation — a  measure  which  at  this  time  would  meet  the  disapprobation  of  the  whole  community. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  passing  this  bill  would  be  to  resort  to  the  treasury  for  the  transportation  of  newspapers.    To  such  a 
Tesort  there  are  many  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  very  weighty  objections. 

Newspapers  cannot  be  transported  without  expense,  and  they  are  generally  distributed  by  the  mail  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  in 
any  other  way  that  can  be  devised.  The  price  fixed  is  much  lower  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  department.  If  they  were  excluded  from 
the  mails,  the  weight  would  be  so  diminished  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  expense  of  transportation.  It  is  the  weight  of  the  mail  that 
fiubjects  it  to  heavy  charges  for  transportation;  and  from  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  the  weight  of  the  letters  transported  in  all 
the  mails  of  the  United  States  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  weight,  yet  the  postage  on  letters  for  the  ■ 
year  ending  the  Ist  of  October  last  amounted  to  $1,823,563  08,  and  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $228,876  56,  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  same  for  fifteen  times  the  weight. 

The  postage  on  newspapers  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  no  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  than  is  the  freight  paid  on  merchandise.  It  is  money 
paid  for  a  fair  and  full  equivalent  in  service  rendered,  and  paid  by  the  person  for  whose  benefit  and  by  whose  venture  the  service  is 
performed.  The  law  does  not  require  newspapers  to  be  distributed  by  the  mails.  It  only  extends  to  their  proprietors  that  privilege  when 
it  becomes  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  preference  to  other  and  more  uncertain  and  expensive  modes  of  conveyance.  There 
does  not  appear  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  public  should  pay  for  transporting  printers'  articles  or  merchandise  to  a  distant  market 
any  more  than  the  productions  of  other  kinds  of  industry.  In  aU  cases  the  expense  must  be  defrayed  either  by  a  tax  or  by  the  person  for 
whom  the  service  is  performed ;  and  the  committee  cannot  perceive  a  more  equitable  way  than  for  each  one  to  pay  for  the  services 
actually  rendered  to  himself  for  his  own  benefit  and  by  his  own  order. 

From  whatever  source  the  Revenue  to  be  applied  to  that  object  shall  be  derived,  yet  it  is  drawn  from  the  public,  and  if  the  bill  shall 
pass  it  will  in  fact  impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  for  the  transportation  of  newspapers.  The  greatest  benefit  from  this  tax  will  accrue  to 
liim  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  distant  newspapers.  The  operation  then  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the  laboring  class  of  the 
■community.  The  industrious  and  useful  farmer  or  mechanic  generally  contents  himself  with  one  or  two  weekly  newspapers,  while  his 
more  wealthy  neighbor  is  able  to  indulge  himself  with  as  many  every  day.  The  measure  will  therefore  operate  as  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  his  more  industrious  and  useful  neighbor.  The  committee  do  not  perceive  the  justice  of  taxing  that  portion 
of  the  community  who  read  the  fewest  papers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  the  most. 

The  effect  this  bill  would  have  upon  the  newspaper  establishments  of  the  country,  and  indeed  upon  the  political  character  of  the 
tiiation,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  There  is  a  prevailing  curiosity  in  the  interior  to  see  and  read  the  papers  which  are 
published  in  the  large  cities,  and  to  learn  the  news  and  rumors  which  are  circulated  there.  If  these  papers  shall  be  transported  without 
•expense,  it  is  apparent  that  they  will  be  generally  preferred,  although  all  the  useful  intelligence  that  they  contain  is  now  circulated, 
with  but  a  few  hours  delay,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  press. 

The  city  editors,  .by  fixing  agents  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  to  receive  and  circulate  their  papers,  will  depress  and  finally 
supplant  the  smaller  establishments  and  monopolize  the  news  of  the  large  cities,  whose  political  atmosphere  is  not  always  the  most 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  independence  or  calculated  to  promote  that  manliness  of  spirit  which  has  always  characterized  the  great  body 
.of  the  common  people  of  our  country ;  and  that  spirit  which  constitutes  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties  will  gradually  decline,  and  the 
loss  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  compensated  by  any  saving  of  postage  on  newspapers.  A  concentration  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  is  of  all  things  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  republic.  It  is  of  itself  an  aristocracy  more  dangerous 
:and  potent  than  any  other,  and  nothing  will  tend  more  to  prevent  it  than  the  sustaining  of  the  newspaper  establishments  in  the  towns 
jani  villages  throughout  the  country. 

The  committee,  upon  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  inexpedient  to  pass  the  bill,  and  therefore 
•recommend  its  indefinite  postponement. 

The  soundness  of  the  argument  advanced  by  this  committee  against  the  free  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the  post  ' 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  more  recent  years.    At  the  particular  period  of  the  preceding  report  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  of  interior  newspapers  that  the  postal 
laws  already  discriminated  most  unjustly  in  favor  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers.    These    J^^^tagl^v^tea™^^'^ 
mammoth  papers — for  this  was  tHe  golden  era  of  the  New  York  "  blanket  sheet " — were  carried 
long  distances  at  the  same  rates  of  postage  charged  to  the  smaller  local  press,  and  they  conveyed  the  latest  news 
to  the  people  of  the  interior  towns  earlier  than  the  publishers  in  the  latter,  obliged  to  wait  for  their  news  for  the 
arrival  of  the  same  papers,  could  republish  and  circulate  it.    Thus  the  mail  service  was  the  real  cause  of  that 
concentration  of  political  influence  about  a  few  centrally-located  newspapers,  which  has  been  spoken  of  elsewhere 
in  this  report  as  one  of  the  marked  journalistic  characteristics  of  the  second  era.    It  was  the  mail  facilities  they 
enjoyed  which  gave  to  newspapers  like  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  Washington,  a  reputation  and  a  circulation  all 
over  the  Union  such  as  no  paper,  however  superior,  can  command  in  these  days  of  telegraphic  communication. 
Everywhere  the  people  were  obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Intelligencer  before  they  could  learn  what  had 
transpired  in  Washington  on  the  day  previous  to  its  publication,  and  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  were  naturally 
affrighted  by  the  vision  of  the  concentration  of  political  power  about  a  few  establishments, 
which  this  state  of  things,  if  left  to  the  development  then  in  progress,  would  eventually  work.      consolidation  of  news 
But  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  put  all  the  journals  of  the  Union  on  a  par  with  respect  to    quence!'"''^'^ 
priority  in  the  publication  of  the  news,  and  thus  restored  journalistic  development  in  the  United 
States  to  healthy  and  natural  conditions. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  department  continued  to  devote  its  energies  to  facilitating  the  rapid  transmission  of 
newspapers  in  the  mails.    The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General 
Amos  Kendall  for  1835  shows  the  early  recognition  of  the  steamboat  and  railroad  as  a    toatlMmliica^err" 
revolutionizing  element  in  postal  history  : 

Sufticient  attention  has  been  given  by  the  undersigned  to  the  manner  in  which  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  are  conveyed 
tliiough  the  mails  to  satisfy  him  that  it  is  radically  defective.  No  supervision  or  power  to  punish  exercised  or  bestowed  by  the 
Postuiastor-Geucral  is  able  to  prevent  on  some  occasions  the  canvas  bags  in  which  printed  matter  is  stowed  from  being  left  behind,  so  long 
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as  they  are  being  carried  separately  from  the  letter  mails  or  on  the  outside  of  coaches  and  stages.  To  prevent  the  evil  in  some  degree,  it  has 
been  provided  in  the  contracts  lately  awarded  on  the  mail  routes  to  the  West  that  on  the  outward  trips  no  passengers  shall  be  carried  in 
the  mail-coach,  and  that  it  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mails,  and  on  similar  routes  along  the  seaboard  the  same  restriction  will  be 
applied  in  that  direction.  It  is  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  contracts  in  this  respect  will  insure  the  safe  conveyance  of  the 
newspapers  so  far  as  they  travel  on  these  routes. 

A  very  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  anticipated  by  the  arrangements  now  in  progress  to  run  steamboat  mails  on  the  rivers 
during  steamboat  navigation  and  on  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  whole  year.  The  multiplication  of  railroads  will  form  a  new 
era  in  the  mail  establishment ;  they  must  soon  become  the  means  by  which  the  mails  will  be  transported  on  most  of  the  great  lines  of 
intercommunication ;  and  the  undersigned  has  devoted  some  attention  to  the  devising  of  a  system  which  shall  render  the  change  most 
useful  to  the  country. 

The  same  report  of  Mr.  Kendall  broached  a  subject  in  connection  with  the  mail  transmission  of  newspapers 
which  had  already  made  much  excitement  in  the  southern  states,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
over   the   conte^s^rf    most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  mail  to  the 
newspapers  carried  in  the    newspaper  and  periodical  press.    Mr.  Kendall's  report  continues : 

mails. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  in  this  department.  A  number  of  individuals  have  established  an  association  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  states,  and  have  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  southern  states.  One  of  the  means  resorted  to  has  been  the  printing  of  a  large  mass  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  almanacs- 
containing  exaggerated  and,  in  many  instances,  false  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  slaves,  illustrated  with  cuts  calculated  to  operate  on 
the  passions  of  the  colored  men  and  produce  discontent,  assassination,  and  civil  war.  These  they  attempt  to  disseminate  through  the 
slaveholding  states  by  the  agency  of  the  public  mails. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mails  contained  these  productions  great  excitement  arose,  particularly  in  Charleston,  South- 
Carolina,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  mail  in  its  course  southward  the  postmaster  agreed  to  retain  them  in  his  office  till  he  could!  • 
obtain  instructions  from  the  Postmaster-General.  In  reply  to  his  appeal  he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  no  legal  authority  to  instruct  him.  (a)  The  question  again  came  up  from  the  postmaster  at  New  York,  who  had  refused  to- 
send  the  papers  by  the  steamboat  mail  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  whom  I  also  answered  that  the  Postmaster-General  possessed  no 
legal  authority  to  give  instructions  on  the  subject.  But  as  the  undersigned  had  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the- 
detention  of  the  papers,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Important  principles  are  involved  in  this  question,  and  it  merits  the  grave- 
consideration  of  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 

There  is  no  quarter  whence  domestic  violence  is  so  much  to  be  apprehended  in  some  of  the  states  as  from  some  of  the  servile  population 
preyed  upon  by  mistaken  or  designing  men.  It  is  to  obviate  danger  from  this  quarter  that  so  many  of  the  state  laws  in  relation  to  the- 
oirculation  of  incendiary  papers  have  been  enacted. 

Without  claiming  for  the  general  government  the  power  to  pass  laws  forbidding  discussions  of  any  sort  as  to  the  means  of  protecting.  * 
states  from  domestic  violence,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  United  States  have  no  right,  through  their  officers  or  departments,  knowingly 
to  be  instrumental  in  producing  within  the  several  states  the  very  mischief  which  the  Constitution  commands  them  to  repress.  It  would 
be  an  extraordinary  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  to  maintain  that  they  .are  bound  to  afford  the  agency  of  their- 
mails  and  post-offices  to  counteract  the  views  of  their  citizens  in  the  circulation  of  papers  calculated  to  produce  domestic  violence,  when- 
it  would  be  at  the  same  time  one  of  their  most  important  constitutional  duties  to  protect  the  states  against  the  natural,  if  not  necessary, 
consequences  produced  by  that  very  agency.  The  position  assumed  by  this  department  is  believed  to  have  produced  the  effect  of 
withholding  its  agency  generally  in  giving  circulation  to  the  obnoxious  papers  in  the  southern  states.  Whether  it  be  necessary  more 
effectually  to  prevent  by  legislative  enactments  the  use  of  the  mails  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  violation  of  constitutional  laws  of  the- 
states  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  their  respective  rights  is  a  question  which,  it  appears  to  the  undersigned,  may  be  submitted  to- 
Congress  upon  the  statement  of  the  facts  and  their  own  knowledge  of  the  public  interest. 

In  the  extreme  view  here  advocated,  of  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  exercise  a  discretionary 

supervision  over  the  character  of  the  contents  of  newspapers  conveyed  in  the  mails,  Mr.  Kendall: 

President  Jacksoii  ad-    reflected  the  sentiment  of  the  administration  and  of  a  large  element  in  the  democratic  party. 

vocates  the  right  oi  lea-      _,.,  .  j*  -r%        •  t  t      i  x-«/ 

erai supervision.  The  anuual  messagc  of  President  Jackson  for  the  same  year  contained  the  following  passage- 

on  this  subject:  ■   ' 

I  must  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  painful  excitement  produced  in  the  South  by  attempts  to  circulate  through  the  mails- 
inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints  and  in  various  sorts  of  publications  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to. 
insurrection  and  to  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war. 

There  is  doubtless  no  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  can  be  so  far  misled  as  to  feel  any  other  sentiment  than  that 
of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  national  compact  and  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion.  Our 
happiness  and  prosperity  essentially  depend  upon  peace  within  our  borders,  and  peace  depends  upon  the  maintenance,  in  good  faith,  of 
those  compromises  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  the  Union  is  founded.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  good  sense,  the  generous- 
feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  states  of  the  Union,  and  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
blood  in  the  South,  have  given  so  strong  and  impressive  a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained  against  the  proceedings  of  the  misguided 

a  Postmaster-General  Kendall  wrote  as  follows  to  the  postmaster  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  response  to  a  request  for  instructions  ■ 
as  tQ  how  he  should  dispose  of  "  incendiary  documents  "  received  at  that  office.  It  should  be  added  that  before  the  answer  to  the  request 
came  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Charleston,  which  unanimously  resolved  that  the  matter  in  question  should  be  burned,  and  this 
resolution  was  carried  out,  the  mails  being  searched  and  rifled  for  that  purpose : 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude  newspapers  from  the  mails,  or  to  prohibit  their 
carriage  or  delivery  on  account  of  their  character  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed.  »  »  »  -q^-^  j  ^^  jj^-j  prepared  to  direct  you  to- 
forward  or  deliver  the  papers  of  which  you  speak.  *  *  *  By  no  act  of  mine,  official  or  private,  could  I  be  induced  to  aid, 
knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  newspapers  of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  ■ 
one  to  the  communities  in  which  we  live ;  and  if  the  former  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them. 
Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot  sanction,  and  will  not  condemn,  the  step  you  have  taken.  Tour  justification  must  be  looked  for  in. 
the  character  of  the  papers  detained  and  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  surrounded." 
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persons  ■who  have  engaged  in  these  nnconstitutional  and  'wicked  attempts,  and  especially  against  the  emissaries  from  foreign  parts  who 
have  dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  authorize  the  hope  that  those  attempts  will  be  no  longer  persisted  in ;  but  if  these  expressions 
of  the  public  will  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  not  a  idoubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
BO  far  from  countenancing  the  slightest  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  will  be  prompt  to  exercise  their  authority 
in  suppressing,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  whatever  is  calculated  to  produce  the  evil. 

In  leaving  the  care  of  the  other  branches  of  this  interesting  subject  to  the  state  authorities  to  whom  they  properly  belong,  it  is 
nevertheless  proper  for  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  posf^fflce  department,  which  was  designed  to  foster  an 
amiable  intercourse  and  correspondence  between  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  from  being  used  as  an  instrument  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  general  government,  to  which  the  great  trust  is  confided  of  preserving  inviolate  the  relations  created  among  the  states 
by  the  Constitution,  is  especially  bound  to  avoid,  in  its  own  action,  anything  which  may  disturb  them.  I  would  therefore  call  the  especial 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  circulation  in  the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection. 

President  Jackson's  recommendation  for  the  prohibition  by  law  of  the  circulation  of  incendiary  matter  through 
the  mails  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  John  0.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  chairman.    Mr.  Calhoun  reported,  February  4, 1836,  that  the  measure  proposed    aeniesthe  right. 
by  the  executive  would  violate  the  Constitution  and  imperil  public  liberty.    The  report  says : 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  admission  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  determine  what  papers  are  incendiary,  and  as  such  to 
prohibit  their  circulation  through  the  malls,  necessarily  involves  the  right  to  determine  what  are  not  incendiary  and  enforce  their 
circulation.  *  *  *  If  Congress  may  this  year  decide  what  incendiary  publications  are,  they  may  next  year  decide  what  they  are 
not,  and  thus  laden'  their  mails  with  real  or  covert  abolitionism.  *  *  *  It  belongs  to  the  states,  and  not  to  Congress,  ta 
determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  calculated  to  disturb  their  security. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  that  each  state  should  determine  for  itself  what  kind  of  reading  it  would  deem 
"  incendiary  ",  and  that  Congress  should  thereupon  prohibit  the  transmission  by  mail  of  such 

.    .  -TT.  .  1     T     -1       .ii        1  .11        1.1  1    ■       1.1.  .    .  state  snpervision  pro- 

matter  to  that  state.    His  report  concluded  with  a  bill,  which  contained  this  provision :  posed. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  deputy  postmaster  in  any  state,  territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States 
knowingly  to  deliver  to  any  person  whatsoever  any  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  printed  matter  or  pictorial  representation,, 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  where  by  the  laws  of  said  state,  territory,  or  district  their  circulation  is  prohibited ;  and  any  deputy 
postmaster  who  shall  be  guilty  thereof  shall  be  forthwith  removed  from  office. 

This  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  by  ayes  18,  nays  17 — Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  vice-president, 
giving  the  casting  vote  in  the  affiirmative.    It  failed,  however,  to  pass,  and  that  ended  the  matter. 

The  following  year  Postmaster-General  Kendall  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  inequalities  of  newspaper 
postage,  especially  comijlaining  of  the  constaiitly  increasing  cost  and  trouble  to  which  their 
transmission  subjected  the  department  and  of  the  great  injustice  done  the  local  press  for  the    ane  to  Tne^nti*  p^faa 
benefit  of  the  metropolitan  journals.    He  said  (December  5,  1836) :  rates. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  newspaper  business  of  the  country  since  the  present  rates  of  postage  were  established. 
Newspapers  have  not  only  increased  in  number,  but  many  of  them  have  grown  to  an  inordinate  size.  Postage,  however,  is  the  same, 
whether  the  newspaper  be  great  or  small.  If  not  carried  over  one  hundred  mUes  out  of  the  state  where  printed  it  is  one  cent ;  if  out  of 
the  state,  and  over  one  hundred  miles,  one  and  one-half  cents.  The  policy  of  reducing  the  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  generally  is 
doubted.  They.constitute  in  weight  over  two-thirds  of  the  mails,  are  in  many  parts  of  the  country  difficult  of  transportation,  and 
produce  numerous  failures.  These  considerations  would  be  of  no  moment  if  it  were  really  necessary  that  large  quantities  of  newspapers 
should  be  transported  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  as  a  means  of  instructing  and  enlightening  the  public  mind,  but  that  phase  can 
be  as  well  provided  for  by  the  local  press  as  by  the  newspapers  from  a  distance.  To  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  on  newspapers  below  the 
actual  cost  of  carrying  them  would  be  to  tax  the  correspondence  of  the  country  generally  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  newspaper  establishments 
in  the  principal  cities,  to  the  injury  of  the  distant  and  country  press.  Such  a  measure  is  not  believed  to  be  consistent  with  sound 
principle  or  good  policy.  It  is  not  sound  principle  to  tax  the  business  of  one  portion  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion.  It 
is  not  good  policy  to  afd  the  large  city  establishments  in  monopolizing  the  newspaper  circulation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  and  country 
press.  But  there  is  just  and  good  policy  in  graduating  the  postage  on  newspapers  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  matter  to  be- 
conveyed. 

The  following  scale  of  newspaper  postage  is  therefore  suggested  in  lieu  of  the  present,  namely: 


Size  of  paper. 

BATES  OE  POSTAGE. 

Carried  not  over 
200  mUes  nor 
oulofthestate. 

Carried  over  200 
miles  and  ont 
of  the  state. 

Between  550  square  inches  or  under 

Between  550  square  inches  and  under  9-20  ■ . 

Cents, 
i 

1 
li 

Cents. 

1 
14 

2 

If  these  rates  were  reduced  one-half,  it  would  not  materially  diminish  the  means  of  the  department,  provided  the  entire  newspaper 
postage  were  paid  in  advance.  So  great  an  innovation  would  probaby  be  inexpedient.  But  where  editors  will  pay  in  advance  the  postage  on 
Iheif  whole  impression  sent  by  mail  the  Postmaster-General  might  be  safely  authorized  to  accept  one-half  of  the  foregoing  rates.  Circular 
newspapers  are  now  extensively  used,  of  every  device  and  conventional  size,  all  answering  the  purposes  of  letters,  to  evade  the  payment 
of  postage.    It  would  check  this  abuse  if  they  were  in  all  cases  subject  to  double  postage,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  periodicals  and  pamphlets  may  be  as  judiciously  regulated  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  suggested  for  the 
newspapers,  and  reduced  to  the  least  rate  which  will  pay  for  their  transportation. 
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If  a  preference  be  given  to  anything,  it  should  be  to  works  of  agriculture,  science,  and  mechanical  arts ;  but  the  principle  I  believe 
to  be  a  good  one  in  relation  to  mails  that  everything  ought  to  pay  its  own  way. 

To  render  the  department  measurably  independent  of  the  railroads  and  accomplish  other  important  results  an  express  mail  has  been 
■started  on  the  great  mail  line  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  great  express  mail  is  five  days  and  seventeen  hours  going  from  New 
York  to  Mobile,  and  one  day  is  occupied  in  transporting  the  mails  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  This  mail  leaves  far  behind  the 
news  conveyed  by  railroad  or  any  other  means.  The  editors  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans  will  receive  the  news  from  New  York  in  less 
than  half  the  time  it  has  heretofore  occupied  in  its  transmission.  The  editors  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  original  dispensers  of 
the  news  to  their  subscribers,  and  the  people  will  obtain  it  from  their  own  papers  without  postage  five  or  six  days  sooner  than  it  can 
reach  them  by  the  New  York  papers  with  postage.  The  editors  and  people  along  the  whole  road  and  to  the  right  and  left  will  participate 
in  the  same  advantages  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circulation  in  the  South  of  newspapers  from  the  principal  cities  in  the  North  will  undoubtedly  be  diminished. 
This  injury  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefit  secured  to  the  local  establishments;  andif  it  werenot,  it  is  not  to  be  brought  into 
■competition  with  the  advantages  of  an  earlier  transmission  and  dissemination  of  commercial  and  other  intelligence.  No  measure  should 
be  taken  to  injure  the  great  city  establishments,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  withhold  information  from  the  people  of  the 
South  because  the  mail  cannot  carry  with  equal  expedition  the  cumbrous  sheets  from  the  northern  newspaper  presses. 

The  above  extract  contains  the  first  suggestion,  officially  made,  of  the  advantage  to  the  postal  service  that 

would  result  from -the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  prepayment  of  all  newspaper  postage 

Prepayment    of    au    as  the  condition-precedcnt  to  a  reduction  of  the  existing  rates.    Meanwhile  the  agitation  for  a 

flu^Mted!  ^°'  ^*    "     reduction  both  of  letter  and  newspaper  postage  continued  to  increase,  and  Congress  was  flooded 

with  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  subject.    In  May,  1838,  Mr.  Montgomery,  from  the  House 

committee  on  post-ofiSces  and  post-roads,  submitted  a  report  on  sundry  petitions  and  memorials  relating  to  the 

reduction  of  postage  on  letters  and  newspapers,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  said  that — 

The  committee  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  any  change  in  the  postage  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter 
sent  by  mail ;  but  all  agree  that  some  change  is  desirable  and  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  postage  more  equitable.  The  committee 
still  have  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  should'they  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  change  they  will  report  the  subject  to  the  House. 
From  the  facts  contained  in  the  annexed  letter  of  the  Postmaster-General,  ifcis  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  postage  on 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc.,  and  great  disparity  between  the  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  sent  by  mail  and  the 
postage  on  letters. 

The  letter  of  Postmaster-General  Kendall,  replying  to  a  request  from  the  committee  for  the  size  in  square 
inches  and  the  weight  and  number  of  newspapers,  with  a  statement  of  their  comparative  postage  when  sent  by 
mail,  and  any  other  information  relative  to  newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  he  might  deem  necessary  to  supply, 
contained  the  following : 

The  lowest  rate  of  newspaper  postage  is  now  one  cent,  half  of  which  goes  tb-the  postmasters,  leaving  only  half  a  cent  to  pay  for 
transportation  and  other  incidental  expenses.  This  imdoubtedly  falls  short  of  the  actual  cost  for  this  service  to  the  department,  and 
there  are  many  considerations  dissuading  from  an  increase  of  this  rate  on  newspapers  of  a  reasonable  size.  The  distance  upon  which  this 
rate  is  chargeable  is  within  the  limits  of  each  state,  and  100  miles  if  carried  out  of  the  state  where  mailed.  It  seems  to  me  inexpedient 
to  disturb  or  compromise  the  principle  upon  which  this  provision  is  founded,  or  alter  the  lowest  rate  on  newspapers  or  papers  of  a  moderate 
size.  The  same  objection  does  not  extend  to  an  adjustment  of  postage  on  newspapers  carried  out  of  the  state  where  printed  and  over  100 
miles.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  interests  of  the  several  states  as  well  as  of  the  local  press  throughout  the  Union  require  that  newspapers 
conveyed  great  distances  shall  be  subject  to  a  rate  of  postage  which  will  approximate  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery.  More 
especially  is  it  desirable  that  the  expense  of  transportation  and  delivery  should  be  levied  upon  these  large  sheets,  three-fourths  of  which 
are  filled  with  matter  of  no  utility  to  the  distant  reader.  If  the  department  be  required  to  transport  useless  matter  of  this  sort,  those 
who  send  or  receive  it  should  pay  the  cost,  instead  of  throwing  it  upon  the  letter  correspondents ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  good  policy  in 
reference  to  the  public  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  press  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  mail  service,  to  discourage, 
so  far  as  can  be  done,  the  inordinate  size  of  newspapers  which  is  now  so  much  in  fashion,  especially  when  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by 
mail. 

By  the  existing  law  every  publisher  of  a  newspaper  is  allowed  to  receive  free  of  charge  one  copy  of  every  other  newspaper  published 
in  the  United  States.  When  this  provision  was  adopted  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  whole  Union  was  not  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  no  inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  privilege  granted.  Now  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
Union  is  believed  to  be  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  some  publishers  exchange  with  five  or  six  hundred.  Of  these,  not  one  hundred 
are  of  any  practical  use  to  them.  They  serve  merely  to  overload  and  delay  the  mails,  and  are  generally  thrown  away  without  being  . 
opened.  It  is  found  that  on  the  express  lines  all  news  of  importance  is  now  sent  in  slips,  not  exceeding  two  columns  in  size,  out  out  of 
papers  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  columns  upon  a  side,  or  printed  for  this  special  purpose,  containing  only  one-fifth  or  one-ntuth  of  the 
newspaper.  Publishers  now  obtain  the  important  news  before  receiving  the  newspaper  with  which  they  exchange.  A  shorter  way  of 
exchange  would  be  accomplished  by  confining  it  to  an  interchange  of  slips,  somewhat  smaller  in  their  dimensious,  by  the  ordinary  mail. 
It  would  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  the  printers  if  the  permission  to  receive  newspapers  free  were  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of 
papers'.  In  relation  to  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  it  is  now  optional  with  the  Postmaster-General  to  permit  them  to  be 
carried  by  mail  or  not.  This  discretionary  power  has  not,  however,  been  exercised  to  exclude  them.  On  the  contrary,  great  latitude  of 
construction  has  been  indulged  in,  which  has  opened  the  mails  to  a  quantity  of  printed  matter,  under  the  name  of  period'icals,  which  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  admission.  The  practice  of  sending  this  matter  by  mail  had  become  so  inveterate  that  this  purpose  with  me  was  more 
of  an  experiment  to  regulate  than  to  abolish  it.  It  has  every  year  very  greatly  increased,  and  already  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
speed  of  the  mails;  and  as  the  Postmaster-General  has  power  to  send  it  in  separate  mails,  if  necessary,  it  need  not  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  service,  provided  it  be  made  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  its  transportation  and  delivery. 

So  many  changes  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  that  the  names  used  in  law  to  designate  paper 
for  use  and  indicate  the  sises  originally  intended  by  them  render  the  execution  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  class  of  mail  matter 
under  consideration  extremely  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  weight  of  the  pamphlet,  or  the  size  of  the  page  in  square  inches,  without 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  paper— whether  medium-roll  or  superior-roll— affords  a  certain  and  unchangeable  criterion  by  which  the 
postage  may  be  adjusted. 
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In  compliance  witli  your  request,  I  have  caused  a  number  of  newspapers  to  be  bought  and  weighed,  and  herewith  send  yon  a  statement 
of  the  result.  The  weight  of  an  ordinary  letter  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce.  The  ruling  operation  of  existing  laws  upon  the  postage 
of  newspapers  for  long  distances,  compared  with  each  other  and  with  letters,  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
table : 


Kame  of  paper. 


Bastem  Argus 

Ohio  Btatesman 

Delaware  Gazette 

Boston  MomiBg  Post 

Bichmond  Enquirer , 

Pennsylvanian 

Pennsylvania  Inquirer 

New  Torli  Courier  and  Enquirer, 


■Weight. 


0.666 
0.812 
0.958 
0.779 
1.229 
1.354 
1.562 
1.760 


Present  post- 
age. 


I  OIJ 
OU 
on 
01} 
01} 
01} 
Oli 
01} 


Letter  post- 
age on  same 
weight. 


$0  60 

75 

75 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

1  75 


It  hence  appears  that  letter  postage  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  times  as  high  as  newspaper  postage ;  on  the  largest  paper  abont 
thirty-three  times  as  high  as  on  the  smallest,  and  sixty-eight  times  higher  than  the  general  average;  so  that  the  postage  on  the  smallest 
newspaper  is  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  high  as  that  on  the  largest.  From  the  same  data,  in  connection  with  the  supposed  number  of 
newspapers  conveyed  by  mail,  it  is  estimated  that  if  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  paid  as  high  postage  as  letters  the  revenues 
of  the  department  would  now  be  about  $25,000,000,  instead  of  |4,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  letters  paid  no  more  by  weight  than 
newspapers,  the  revenues  would  not  be  $1,000,000,  and  the  operations  of  the  department  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

From  these  facts  and  considerations  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  if  the  letter  correspondence  were  not  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  newspapers,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  impose  upon  letters  a  postage  exceeding  10  cents  for  any'  distance.  The 
revenue  which  would  accrue  iroTa  two  rates — one  of  5  cents  for  short  distances  and  10  cents  for  long — would,  it  is  not  doubted,  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  the  letter  mails  with  greater  certainty  and  expedition  than  they  travel  now.  But  so  radical  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  mail  service  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  it  is  even  to  be  desired.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 
the  postage  on  large  newspapers  and  on  those  carried  great  distances  shall  be  increased,  to  the  end'that  their  bulk  and  weight  may  be 
diminished,  and  that  they  may  afford  to  the  department  and  the  community  a  greater  proportion  of  the  means  necessary  to  effect  their 
transportation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  should  be  the  maximum  size  of  newspapers  which  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  lowest  rate  of  postage. 
If  the  question  were  not  incumbered  by  the  existing  practice  of  printers,  I  should  say  it  should  be  smaller  than  the  daily  papers  in  this 
city,  so  small  as  to  give  a  reasonable  assurance  that  their  contents  consftted  chiefly  of  useful  and  interesting  matter.  To  enable  the 
committee  to  judge  for  themselves  on  this  point,  I  send  herewith  the  papers  alluded  to  in  the  statement  above.  I  also  transmit  to  you  a 
statement  showing  the  size  of  the  pages  and  the  weight  of  sundry  periodicals.  The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  weight,  size  of 
sheet,  and  rate  of  postage  of  several  of  these  periodicals,  as  also  the  postage  to  which  they  would  be  subject  if  charged  at  letter  rates : 


Name. 


Missionary  Advocate 

Thompsonian  lUCannal 

Tnrf  Eegister 

Western  Messenger 

So.  Int.  Messenger 

Poster's  Eeprint  of  Blackwood 

Littell's  Magazine 

Journal  of  Medicine 

Law  Library 

North  American  Review 


"Weight  in 
ounces. 


0.875 
1.75 
2.25 
2.75 
4.25 
6.00 
6.25 
8.26 
9.25 
16.00 


Present  post- 
age. 


$0  06 
05 
04} 
07} 
10 
15 
10 
17} 


Letter  post- 
age on  same 
weight. 


$0  75 

1  75 

2  25 
2  75 
4  25 
6  00 
6  25 
825 
9  25 

16  00 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  weight  and  postage  on  letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this 
calculation. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  burden  of  conveying  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  short  distances  is  scarcel^felt  by  the 
department.  It  is  the  masses  which  pass  along  its  great  connecting  lines  between  cities  and  sections  of  the  Union  which  are  found  so 
expensive  and  so  difQcult  to  convey.  The  weight  of  such  matter  delivered  within  100  miles  of  the  starting  point  would  not  be  perceived, 
although  it  would  not  at  present  rates  pay  the  expense  of  transportation.  So  far  as  that  consideration  is  involved  in  the  question,  there 
is  no  pressing  call  for  a  change  in  the  present  policy.  On  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  the  size  of  the  sheet  and  page  being  a 
tolerably  correct  indication  of  the  weight,  is  the  best  basis  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet  postage,  and  that  the  postage  should  be  greatly 
increased  on  the  larger  size  and  on  all  of  the  sizes  conveyed  great  distances,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  on  letters  in  an  equal  ratio.  But  if 
ther^is  to  be  no  incBcase  of  postage  on  printed  matter,  then  there  should  not  be,  at  present,  any  reduction  of  postage  on  leWers,  because 
it  would  make  absolutely  necessary  a  ruinous  curtailment  of  mail  facilities. 

Again,  oi^ February  24, 1838,  Postmaster-General  Kendall  wrote  to  the  House  committee  on  postofiBces  and 
^st-roads,  in  response  to  its  request  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
postage  on  newspapers  altogether.    The  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  the  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  House  and  submitted  by  the  committee  for  his  consideration : 

Beiolved,  That  the  committee  on  poet-offices]  and  post-roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  by  law  the  postage  upon  newspapers ;  and  that  the  said  committee  report  to  this  House,  first,  as  to  the 

policy  of  abolishing  postage  on  newspapers  distributed  by  mails  in  the  respective  counties  where  tte  respective  papers  may  be  published  ; 
and  sccQpdly,  as  to  tSl  newspapers  sent  by  maU  into  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
10  PR 


Postmaster-General 
Kendall  opposes  the  abo- 
lition of  postage  on  news- 
papers. 
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The  letter  is  as  follows : 

I  propose  to  consider  the  latter  portion  of  this  resolution  first:  the  expediency  of  abolishing  postage  on  all  newspapers  conveyed 
hy  mail. 

1.  Newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  yield  the  department  the  net  revenue  of  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  If  the  department 
was  to  lose  this  revenue,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  ruinous  retrenchment  of  the  mail  service. 

2.  It  would  operate  unjustly,  by  taxing  other  interests  to  pay  for  the  Transportation  and  delivery  of  newspapers.  Already" 
injustice  is  done  to  letter  writers  and  receivers  by  throwing  upon  them  almost  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  newspapers  and  other 
printed  matter.  More  than  two-thirds  and  probably  five-sixths  of  the  weight  transported  by  mail  is  composed  of  printed  matter,  and 
it  pays  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  net  revenue.  To  make  the  newspapers  free,  without  other  provision  to  pay  for  their  transportation, 
would  aggravate  this  injustice,  and  instead  of  affording  any  equivalent  would  act  injuriously.  The  effect  would  be  an  q;dditional  weight 
of  matter  thrown  in  the  mail  to  impede  and  often  delay  the  transportation  of  letters.  Thus  the  letter  writers  and  receivers  would  be  taxed 
more  heavily  for  a  worse  service.  And  if  the  tax  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  newspapers  be  laid  upon  something  else,  or  the  expense 
be  taken  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country,  the  injustice  will  be  the  same. 

3.  It  would  destroy  or  cripple  all  the  newspaper  establishments  in  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  and  in  a  great  measure 
concentrate  the  newspaper  business  in  the  great  cities,  and  principally  New  York  city.  Settle  the  principle  that  the  news  generally  be 
permitted  to  travel  faster  than  th'e  newspapers,  and  that  all  newspapers  shall  be  conveyed  free  of  charge,  and  the  newspaper 
establishments  in  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  almost  the  only  ones  in  the  Union  worth  possessing.  Our  people  are  eager  for  news,  and 
will  resort  to  the  readiest  expediency  to  obtain  it  early.  If  in  New  Orleans  or  Saint  Louis  or  the  Red  river  or  the  Upper  Missouri,  they 
can  get  it  quicker  in  a  New  York  paper  than  in  those  published  in  their  own  towns  and  villages,  and  as  cheap  too,  they  will  take  the 
New  York  papers  and  drop  their  own. 

The  New  York  press  is  justly  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  its  position,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  nation  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  to  add  artificial  ones.  Letter  writers  and  correspondents  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  money,  not  only  to  no  direct  benefit 
to  themselves,  nor  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  press  generally,  but  to  enable  the  New  York  publisher  to  come  into  competition 
with  other  publications  throughout  the  Union  and  at  their  own  doors.  A  tariff  to  produce  competition  is  as  unjust  as  a  tariff  to  prevent 
it ;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  injury  falls  upon  the  otherparty.  The  newspapers  sent  by  mail  should  pay  for  their  own  transportation 
and  delivery,  but  nothing  more.  To  relieve  them  from  this  tax  is  to  give  their  proprietors  a  bounty  to  enable  them  to  come  into  competition 
with  others  of  their  own  trade  throughout  the  Union,  the -advantages  of  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  great  city  press  with  an  equivalent 
injury  to  all  others. 

The  injury  to  proprietors  of  newspapers  generally  would  find  no  equivalent  in  any  benefit  to  the  people ;  it  is  the  news  they  want, 
and  not  particular  newspapers.  The  news  is  just  as  valuable  read  in  papers  printed  at  their  own  doors  as  in  papers  printed  thousands  of 
miles  off,  if  there  be  no  advantage  in  having  it  quicker  from  the  distant  paper  than  that  which  they  may  enjoy  by  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  deal  may  be  sent  by  slips  in  closed  mails  or  in  signs  or  by  telegraph.  It  is  for  the  true  interests  of  the  country  to 
spread  intelligence  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  Newspapers  are  favored  in  the  mails  because  they  are  the  means  of  disseminating 
intelligence.  To  withhold  intelligence  because  newspapers  cannot  be  carried  so  rapidly  as  intelligence  may  be  otherwise  conveyed  is 
sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means;  it  is  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  press  generally  to  the  interests  of  a  few  newspaper 
proprietors  in  the  great  cities  or  any  one  city;  and  if  the  people  are  to  be  taxed  in  order  that  masses  of  newspapers  may  be  carried  free, 
when  the  news  might  fly  to  them  on  horseback  or  through  the  air  or  instantaneously  along  the  electric  wire,  they  will  be  taxed  not 
only  without  an  equivalent  benefit,  but  even  to  bring  upon  themselves  a  serious  injury.  The  public  wrong  is  aggravated  by  the 
consideration  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  many  newspapers  are  totally  useless  to  the  readers  when  received.  Look  at 
the  large  daily  papers  of  the  commercial  cities;  they  seldom  contain  a  page  of  matter  which  is  of  interest  to  any  reader  outside  the  city 
where  printed  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  it  were  deemed  to  be  right  to  tax  correspondents  "for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  news  free, 
vrould  there  be  any  excuse  for  taxes  to  give  free  transportation  for  mere  waste  paper  ? 

There  are  no  moral  considerations  which  should  induce  Congress  to  give  especial  advantage  to  the  city  over  the  country  press.  It  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  purer  hands  or  subject  to  better  influences.  If  it  be  true  that  cities  are  the  sores  of  the  body-politic,  the  reverse  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case. 

Nor  are  there  any  practical  considerations  which  encourage  this  preference.  If  the  newspaper  business  be  monopolized  at  one  or  a 
few  points,  there  is  danger  that  the  newspapers  willfall  under  the  control  of  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  power,  who  will  thus  extend  an 
undue  influence  throughout  the  nation.  One  man  or  a  few,  or  one  corporation  or  a  few,  may  buy  up  the  true  press,  and  with  their  hired 
writers  fail  not  only  to  advance  the  rights  of  man  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  carry  some  great  point  of  ambition  or  speculation  in 
derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  general  interests  of  society.  Even  if  corruption  does  not  taint  the  purity  of  the  press,  the 
proposed  policy  will  give  to  favored  points  an  undue  and  even  an  injurious  influence  over  the  other  portions  of  the  Union.  There  may  bo 
subjects  in  relation  to  which  the  different  sections  of  our  country  have  different  interests  and  feelings  which  can  only  be  made  known 
with  due  weight  by  a  well-sustained  local  press.  Our  nation  is  not  one  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  discussed  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  in  many  respects  we  are  twenty-six  independent  nations.  Each  of  these  has  its  separate  interests,  systems  of  legislatior,  jurisprudence, 
and  police  which  require  a  well-sustained  local  press  to  discuss  local  differences,  right  its  separate  wrongs,  and  maintain  its  rank  and 
importance  among  its  confederates.  Legislation  by  Congress  to  give  advantage  within  its  borders  to  the  press  of  other  cities  would  be 
an  attack  upon  the  state  press,  and  indirectly  upon  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  state  itself.  Indeed,  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  press 
of  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  nation,  enabling  it  to  disseminate,  free  of  postage,  the  earliest  foreign  and  most  important 
domestic  news  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  all  the  states,  would  be  to  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  local  press  and  extend  through 
the  states  a  control  and  consolidation  both  in  politics  and  business  incompatible  with  the  true  interests  and  even  with  the  continuance 
of  our  federal  system. 

The  other  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  postage  on  newspapers  conveyed  by  mail  within  the  respective 
counties  where  they  are  printed.  This  proposition  is  in  some  respects  in  the  opposite  extreme ;  it  would  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  local 
and  country  press,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  injury  of  the  city  and  other  distant  journals.  It  would  therefore  in  particular  be  unjust  to 
the  latter.  Distant  presses,  however,  ought  not  in  fact  to  receive  a  bounty  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  local  press,  because  postage 
on  newspapers  sent  by  mail  great  distances  is  not  adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery.  Most  of  this  cost  is  now  paid 
out  of  the  letter  postage.  Yet  to  make  the  local  press  free  is  deemed  unjust  and  impolitic  because  it  would  increase  the  tax  on  letters  for 
the  benefit  of  newspapers,  and  violate  the  great  principle  that  the  persons  whose  interests  are  served  by  the  government  shall  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  service. 

In  another  respect  such  a  measure  is  objectionable.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  department,  and  would  operate  unequally. 
In  a  portion  of  the  Union  the  counties  are  very  large,  being  subdivided  into  townships  for  local  purposes.  In  other  portions  they  are^ 
small,  having  no  subdivisions  of  that  sort.    Many  of  the  counties  in  the  South  and  West  are  unequal  in  size  and  population,  while  it  is  not 
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80  io  many  counties  of  the  North.  Hence  to  make  newspapers  free  in  the  counties  where  printed  would  operate  much  more  advantageously 
to  the  latter  section  of  the  nation  than  to  the  former.  The  difference  would  he  so  great  as  to  constitute  of  itself  the  fatal  ohjeclion  to  the 
proposed  measure. 

On  the  whole,  my  opinion  is  that  the  postage  on  newspapers  carried  short  distances  should  not  be  taken  off,  but  that  on  newsjiapers 
carried  great  distances  it  should  be  increased.  In  short,  the  newspaper  postage  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  pay  for  the  transportation 
and  delivery  of  newspapers,  including  those  sent  free,  and  the  postage  on  periodicals,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  should  be  regulated  upon 
the  same  principle.  Since  the  origin  of  the  prevailing  practice  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  printing  business  of  the  country. 
Then  there  were  but  few  newspapers  and  no  periodicals,  and  indeed  newspapers  were  published  almost  exclusively  in  the  large  cities. 
Their  cheap  transportation,  therefore,  waste  establish  means  of  disseminating  their  intelligence  among  the  people.  Now  we  find  newspapers 
in  almost  every  neighborhood,  and  periodical  works  have  sprung  up  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Union.  The  means  of  acquiring 
intelligence  are  therefore  at  the  doors  of  the  people,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  raise  a  tax  in  their  interest  to  give  transportation  to 
newspapers  with  a  view  to  their  enlightenment.  By  disseminating  intelligence  to  editors  free  the  government  accomplishes  the  great 
object  of  disseminating  it  freely  among  the  people. 

The  size  of  newspapers  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  not  many  years  since  newspapers  as  large  as  the  Gloie  and  the  National 
Intelligencer  first  made  their  appearance.  Now  some  of  the  weekly  papers  have  swollen  to  great  dimensions.  Yet  no  one  of  these  huge 
sheets  pays  more  postage  than  the  smallest  penny  paper  of  the  Union.  That  such  a  graduation  of  postage  is  unequal  and  unjust  it  requires 
no  argument  to  illustrate. 

A  new  element  should  be  made  to  enter  into  the  rate  of  newspaper  postage,  and  that  is  the  size  of  the  paper.  If  papers  of  a  moderate 
size  were  fixed  at  one  rate,  and  to  all  over  that  size  a  higher  rate  was  charged,  the  effect  would  probably  be  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  smaller 
size,  containing  all  the  useful  matter,  and  thus  ridding  the  mails  of  a  mass  of  waste  paper  now  transported  without  any  purpose  but  to 
the  delay  of  the  mails  and  the  injury  of  the  revenue. 

By  the  present  law  the  newspapers  transported  not  over  one  hundred  miles  when  out  of  the  state  where  printed  pay  one  cent  postage, 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  postmaster  who  delivers  them.  This  puts  all  newspapers  carried  not  over  one  hundred  miles  when  out  of  the  state 
where  printed  at  a  less  rate  of  postage,  and  gives  advantage  to  the  papers  printed  within  the  state  over  those  printed  out  of  it.  Though 
this  would  be  objectionable  if  our  Union  was  of  one  opinion,  yet,  considering  that  the  states  are  in  many  particulars  separate  and 
independent,  it  does  not  appear  inappropriate. 

Probably  no  better  basis  can  be  found  on  which  to  rest  the  lowest  rates  of  newspaper  postage  than  to  have  within  these  limits 
everywhere  one  rate  for  small  papers  and  another  higher  rate  for  larger  ones.  The  system  would  in  these  particulars  be  as  perfect  as  it 
can  well  be  made. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  remodeling  of  the  whole  system  of  newspaper  postage,  as  demanded  by  justice  to  the  public  interests, 
on  a  basis  established  upon  the  following  proposition,  viz : 

On  newspapers  not  exceeding square  inches  in  size  and  not  carried  over  .100  miles  and  out  of  the  state  where  printed,  one  cent. 

On  newspapers  exceeding square  inches  in  size  and  carried  as  above  named, postage. 

On  newspapers  not  exceeding square  inches  in  size  and  carried  over  100  miles  and  out  of  the  state  where  printed,  .     On 

newspapers  exceeding square  inches  iu  size  and  carried  as  above, . 

The  right  of  printers  to  receive  papers  free  should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  number.  The  postage  on  periodicals,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets  should  be  regulated  on  similar  principles ;  the  jates  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  charge  of  transportation  and  delivery  and 
nothing  more. 

Another  reform  in  this  respect  is  much  needed,  and  has  every  day  become  more  urgent.  The  mail  which  leaves  New  York  city  daily 
for  the  South  is  believed  to  average  two  tons  in  weight,  more  than  a  ton  and  a  half  of  which  is  printed  matter.  At  Baltimore  it  separates, 
and  about  one-half  goes  west  and  the  other  half  south.  It  is  now  difficult  to  carry  other  than  by  steam-power  on  the  sea  or  railroads.  The 
stage  lines,  where  the  roads  are  not  highly  improved,  are  impeded  daily  and  often  bro"ken  down  with  this  increased  weight  of  the  mails, 
delaying  and  sometimes  losing  the  letter  mails,  and  always  injuring  their  valuable  contents.  Indeed,  when  one  travels  upon  these  lines 
and  sees  how  the  mails  are  piled  on  and  iu  the  stages,  and  sees  how  they  are  unloaded  and  exposed,  he  cannot  but  marvel  that  such  vast 
sums  of  money  and  so  many  valuable  papers  are  hazarded  in  them  at  all.  I  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
convey  this  heavy  mass  with  the  speed  required  at  this  age  for  business  correspondence,  and  with  the  bad  policy  of  so  legislating  as  to 
increase  it,  especially  when  no  general  interest  is  to  be  promoted  thereby.  Indeed,  without  the  redeeming  power  of  railroads  it  would  be 
necessary  under  the  present  tendencies  of  things  to  give  up  the  hope  of  transmitting  letters  and  newspapers  with  the  same  speed  and 
cause  them  to  be  conveyed  on  separate  lines.  But  if  the  railroads  relieve  the  department  on  some  lines,  they  leave  it  to  all  of  its 
embarrassments  on  others,  and  the  relief  which  they  give  is  at  an  increase  of  expense  which  the  accumulating  matter  they  convey  will  go 
but  a  short  way  to  remunerate. 

If  the  committee  were  disposed  to  adjust  the  newspaper  postage  upon  the  principle  hereinbefore  suggested,  the  letter  postage  might 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Congress  still  failing  to  take  any  action,  the  newspapers  of  the  country  began  to  largely  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  railroads  and  steamboats  for  the  transmission  of  their  papers  outside 
of  the  mails,  and  as  this  practice  increased  the  revenues  of  the  department  from  newspaper    81^*^7^.°*°*  °°*^ 
postage  were  sensibly  affected.     This   was   in  violation  of   the  existing  postal   law,  and 
Postmaster-General  John  M.  Niles,  in  his  annual  report  dated  December  5, 1840,  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  subiect  in  the  following  words : 

The  greatly  enhanced  expense  of  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  railroads  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  affect  the  revenues  of 
this  department.  The  great  facilities  which  they  afford  for  the  transportation  of  letters  and  newspapers  out  of  the  mail  evidently 
diminished  and  reduced  the  postage  receipts.  This  is  proved  by  the  sudden  falling  off  of  the  revenue  where  these  facilities  have  recently 
been  provided.  Information  has  also  been  received  from  the  agents  of- the  department,  showing  that  letters,  packages,  and  newspapers 
were  extensively  conveyed  out  of  the  mails  on  the  railroads,  steamboat  lines,  and  many  of  the  stage-coach  routes.  So  far  as  this  practice 
was  detrimental  to  the  income  of  the  department  it  was  believed  to  be  in  violation  of  law.  I  endeavored  to  suppress  it,  regarding  it  aa 
my  highest  duty  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  practice  of  carrying  newspapers  out  of  the  mails  without  having  secured  a  provision  in  the 
contract  I  found  to  be  so  general  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public ;  and  as  the  ambiguity  of  the 
law  admitted  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  restriction,  I  concluded  that  I  should  best  discharge  my  duty  by  permitting  these  practices  to 
continue  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  remove  the  prohibition,or  make  the  law  more  explicit  for  its  enforcement.  As  it  is  probable  that 
the  enforcemeDt  of  the  prohibition  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  carrying  of  newspapers  on  the  mail  routes  rather  than  causing 
them  to  be  conveyed  in  the  mails,  it  would  seem  both  just  and  politic  to  abolish  the  restriction  entirely. 
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Postmaster-Geaeral  Niles  also  alluded  to  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  rates  of  newspaper  postage  In  the 
same  report  as  follows  : 

Inequality  of  newspa-  ^  _  ^  ^ 

per  and  letter  postage.  The  low  rates  of  postage  Qn  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  originated  in  considerations  of  public  policy, 

and  were  designed  to  promote  the  general  dissemination  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
policy,  if  deemed  ever  to  have  been  just,  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  mail  establishment  was  first  organized 
printing  was  confined  to  the  large  cities,  and  there  were  few  other  channels  for  conveying  newspapers  but  the  mails.  Now  there  are 
printing  establishments  in  almost  every  village,  and  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other  lines  of  communication  afford  cheap  and  convenient 
channels  for  conveying  newspapers  and  also  other  publications,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  distributed  among  the  people  without 
the  agency  of  the  mails.     »    *    * 

AU  newspapers  now  pay  the  same  rates  of  postage,  although  some  are  ten  times  the  dimension  and  weight  of  others.  This  is  not 
only  unjust  to  those  who  pay  the  taxes,  but  equally  so  to  publishers.  It  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  large  establishments  in  the 
commercial  cities  over  the  penny  papers  in  the  same  place,  and  over  the  country  newspapers,  which  are  more  removed  from  sinister 
influences  and  in  general  are  the  most  independent  channels  of  sound  piiblic  opinion.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  the  difference  in 
postage  between  periodical  and  non-periodical  pamphlets,  and  the  distinction,  in  fact,  is  often  dif&oult  to  preserve.  By  the  present  law 
all  printed  matter,  except  newspapers,  is  taxed  by  the  sheet,  but  by  the  change  in  the  forms  of  publication  the  postage  is  not  and 
cannot  be  collected  with  any  uniformity  from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  postmasters  in  classing  the  various  publications.  Sixteen 
pages  of  octavo  or  twenty-four  of  duodecimo  constitute  a  sheet,  although  it  is  often  impracticable  to  distinguish  between  them.  To 
remove  all  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  on  printed  matter,  the  best  rule  would  be  to  tax  it  by 
weight;  and  if  there  should  be  an  objection  to  so  great  a  change,  newspapers  could  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
dimensions,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  for  1836.  To  the  proposition  to  tax  other  printed  matter  by 
weight  it  is  believed  there  can  be  no  objection.  Whether  the  other  more  important  reforms  which  have  been  recommendfed  are  effected  or 
not,  the  tariff  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  demands  a  radical  change.        ' 

The  advance  of  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  ether  printed  matter,  although  regarded  as  eminently  just,  is  not  admitted  to  be 
indispensable,  but  the  object  in  view  is  a  revision  and  an  equalization  of  the  tariff. 

This  report  appears  to  have  contained  the  first  ofiacial  suggestion  that  the  true  method  of  arriving  at  a  just 

rate  of  newspaper  postage  was  to  tax  by  weight.     Even  he  advanced  the  suggestion  with 

age  upon  we^hfc^*  ^"^^     timidity  SO  far  as  newspapers  were  concerned,  although  confident  there  could  be  no  objection 

to  the  principle  in  reference  to  other  printed  matter.    His  suggestion  appears  to  have  been 

derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  George  Plitt,  a  special  agent  of  the  post-ofi&ce  department,  who 

report"*'  '*^^*°*  '^^"^    ^^^  instructed  to  make  an  inquiry  regarding  the  rates  of  newspaper  postage  in  England  and 

the  United  States.    Mr.  Plitt  reported  as  follows : 

Newspapers  are  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  British  kingdom,  provided  they  are  mailed  within  eight  days  after  they  are  printed,  and  all 

foreign  newspapers  are  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  2d.  each.    Every  newspaper  published  in  England  pays  a'stamp  duty  of  2d!.    It 

would  therefore  seem  scarcely  right  to  tax  it  again  when  sent  by  mail.     The  average  number  of  newspapers  received  daily  for  delivery 

in  the  London  post-office  is  11,460 ;  the  average  iiumber  of  newspapers  posted  in  London  is  83,510 ;  the  average  number  of  newspapers 

daily  distributed  and  forwarded  is  3,000. 

.  The  transportation  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter  is  by  far  the  most  burdensome  portion  of  the  mails,  for  which 
the  department  receives  a  very  inadequate  compensation.  The  price  paid  to  the  contractor  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
mail,  and  consequently  that  portion  for  which  the  lowest  compensation  is  received  is  that  for  which  the  highest  price  is  paid  for  transmission. 
To  remedy  this  in  some  measure  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  newspapers  and  printed  matter  of  every  description  should  be  charged 
by  weight.  There  is  no  reason  or  justice  in  the  present  law  so  far  as  regards  the  transmission  of  printed  matter  by  mail.  Wtiile  one  of 
the  smaller  newspapers  pays  as  much  postage  as  some  of  the  mammoth  sheets  published  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  which  are  perhaps 
6  feet  square,  it  is  positively  unjust  to  the  publishers,  the  public,  and  the  mail  service.  If  newspapers  were  charged  by  weight,  both  the 
pubUc  and  the  department  would  be  benefited  by  the  change,  for  the  publisher  would  surely  be  careful  to  see  that  every  paper  should  be 
well  dried  before  it  was  sent  to  the  post-office,  thus  securing  its  transmission  without  being  rubbed  or  defaced;  and  it  would  at  the  same 
time  aid  in  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  mails.  The  postage  upon  all  newspapers  should  be  paid  in  advance,  except  when  sent  to  offices 
within  the  county,  district,  or  parish  within  which  they  are  published.  In  that  case  they  might  be  sent  free.  Publishers  of  new^apers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  send  their  exchange  papers  free  of  postage,  as  at  present.  As  well  might  the  merchants  demand  from  the 
department  a  free  exchange  of  their  prices  current,  or  any  other  class  of  citizens  be  allowed  to  send  free  of  postage  everything  in  relation 
to  any  particular  branch  of  busincM  in  which  they  might  be  engaged.  As  the  country  extends  and  increases  in  population,  the  attention 
of  the  department  will  necessarilylje  turned  to  one  great  object :  the  most  effectual  manner  of  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  mails  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  public,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  convey  them  with  the  speed  that  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  increased 
wants  and  enterprise  of  the  country.  This  cannot  be  done  without  lessening  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers  to  legitimate  and  reading 
subscribers,  by  excluding  from  the  mails  entirely  such  matter  as  is  now  transported  from  one  section  of  the  the  Union  to  another  without 
being  taken  from  the  post-office.  As  evidence  of  this  the  following  statement  of  the  average  number  of  newspapers  remaining  uncalled 
for  each  week  in  the  post-offices  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  will  be  sufficient  to  prove : 

New  York ,^5q 

Philadelphia 4qq 

Boston 5QQ 

Baltimore ?." ^qq 

The  number  of  periodicals  and  other  publications  remaining  dead  in  these  post-offices  is  in  about  the  same  proportion.  If  the  postage 
upon  these  papers  and  pamphlets  had  been  paid  in  advance,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  been  called  for,  or,  if  not,  the 
department  would  have  at  leaet  received  its  legal  equivalent  for  their  transportation.  Supposing  that  the  13,500  post-offices  in  the  United 
States  receive  a  proportionate  quantity  of  dead  printed  matter  respectively,  and  that  all  this  amount  could  be  culled  from  the  mails  by  the 
sgtem  of  prepayment,  what  an  immense  weight  at  once  would  be  taken  away !  A  newspaper  of  the  sizeof  the  aiele,  National  Intelligencer., 
OTPhiladelphia  Inquirer  will  weigh,  when  dry;  without  a  wrapper,  about  two  ounces.  If  papers  are  allowed  to  go  free  in  the  counties 
where  they  are  published  a  prepayment  of  1  cent  per  ounce  postage  would  be  but  a  reasonable  charge  for  thos6  sent  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county ;  for  cfther  printed  matter  of  all  kinds  2  cents  per  ounce  might  be  charged  for  a  distance  of  anything  under  five  hundred  miles. 
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and  3  cents  for  any  distance  beyond ;  this  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  present  price,  and  yet  the  revenues  of  the  department  would  be 
augmented.  As  the  one  great  desideratum  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  mails,  all  publishers  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  newspapers  by  private  conveyance  or  otherwise,  even  over  the  mail-routes.     . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  newspaper  postage  law  recommended  ]j)y  Mr.  Plitt  in  1840  is  identical,  except  in 
the  matter  of  rates,  with  that  now  in*, force  in  the  United  States. 

The  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General  0.  A.  Wickliffe,  dated  December  2,  1841,  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  a  new  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  laws  with  DifflctdtywithpubUoa- 
reference  to  the  postage  on  newspapers,  as  follows :  """^  "<"  newspapers. 

I  do  not  desire  that  the  rates  on  newspapers  proper  should  be  increased,  though  much  might  be  saved  the  department  if  the  principle 
of  full  postage  were  applied  to  newspapers,  provided  such  regulations  were  deemed  acceptable  to  public  opinion.  I  must,  however, 
earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  enacting  of  some  law  by  which  a  just  discrimination  may  be  made  in  the  imposition 
of  postage  on  newspapers  proper  and  those  mammoth  periodicals  which  assume  the  names  of  newspapers,  and  which  are  in  fact  the  , 
republication  of  books,  reviews,  and  novels,  sent  through  the  post-office,  not  always  to  subscribers,  but  in  large  masses  to  agents,  to  vend 
in  the  markets  of  more  distant  cities  and  towns,  which  greatly  increase  the  size  and  weight  of  the  mails  and  the  expense  of  transportation 
without  a  corresponding  remuneration  to  the  department.  The  great  number  of  these  large  publications  which  have  been  sent  by  tlie 
mails  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling  has  largely  contributed  to  the  frequent  irregularity  of  the  western  mails. 

I  respectfully  inquire  whether  it  is  just  that  the  United  States  mail  shall  be  compelled  to  transport  one  of  these  newspapers,  weighing 
nearly  one  pound,  for  one  cent  and.  a  half,  from  Boston  or  New  York  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  a  factor,  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  book 
writer,  while  the  letter  of  friendship  or  business  is  taxed  25  cents  postage  between  the  same  points  ? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  establishing  of  what  is  called  the  printers'  express,  for  the  carrying  of  letters,  packages,  and 
newspapers  upon  the  post-roads  of  the  United  States  for  pay  and  compensation,  as  one  cause  tending  to  greatly  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  department.  I  must. beg  leave  to  bring  the  subject  to  your  notice,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  some  further  legislation  to  effectually  protect  the  interests  of  the  general  government  in  its  post-office  department. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  in  his  next  annual  report  thus.reverted  to  the  habit  of  newspaper  publishers  of  sending  their 
issues  outside  the  mails  in  violation  of  the  law : 

Newspaper   transmis- 

Conneoted  with  this  subject  is  the  business  of  transporting  newspapers  out  of  the  mails  over  mail  roads  in     ^j^^  outside  the  mails, 
violation  of  law.    When  applied  to  by  postmasters  and  contractors  to  instruct  them  upon  their  duties  upon  this 

subject,  I  addressed  to  the  contractors  a  circular  letter,  in  which  I  gave  them  my  opinion  of  what  the  law  of  Congress  was  upon  the 
subject.  A  copy  of  that  letter  accompanies  this  report.  The  correctness  of  the  opinion  contained  in  this  circular  letter  has  been 
questioned.  Iwas  confident  of  the  facts  therein  expressed,  believing  them  to  be  correct,  and  felt  it  a  public  duty  to  publish  them  when 
called  for  by  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  transporting  the  malls  was  confided,  and  am  gratified  to  find  my  views  sustained  by  the  official 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  circular  letter  above  referred  to : 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  1825,  has  expressly  declared  that  no  stage  or  vehicle  which  regularly  travels  trips  on  post-roads  shall  convey 
letters,  nor  shall  any  packet-boat  or  other  vessel  which  regularly  plies  on  a  water  route  declared  to  be  a  post-road  convey  letters. 

The  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  1825  provides  that  the  Postmaster-General,  in  any  contract  that  he  may  enter  into,  may  authorize 
the  person  with  whom  such  contract  may  be  made  to  carry  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  other  than  those  conveyed  in  the 
mails,  provided  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  one  publisher  over  another  in  the  same  place.  The  practice  has  grown  up  of  sending 
newspapers  on  the  cars  and  steamboats  that  transport  the  mails.  This  is  a  right  claimed  by  some  editors,  and  others  have  addressed 
letters  to  their  subscribers  inviting  them  to  receive  their  papers  in  that  way  in  preference  to  the  mails. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  no  small  portion  of  abusive  denunciation  of  the  head  of  this  department.  This  right  is 
called  for  by  the  cheap  penny  papers,  as  they  are  called.  The  laws  of  Congress  have  made  no  distinction  between  newspapers.  The 
postage  is  imposed  upon  all  newspapers,  regardless  of  their  size.  It  applies  to  all  alike,  and  all  must  share  the  same  fate  in  the  mails.  It 
is  true  the  act  of  1825  has  authorized  the  Postmaster-General,  in  making  the  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  to  authorize  the  contractor 
under  certain  conditions  to  carry  newspapers  out  of  the  mails.  Without  such  permission  no  such  right  exists,  and  the  contractor  who 
carries  them  violates  his  contract  with  the  government.  Such  a  privilege  upon  many  of  the  railroads  and  steamboat  routes  would  no 
doubt  be  advantageous  alike  to  the  publisher  and  public,  but  it  must  be  granted  upon  application  and  specific  terms. 

If,  therefore,  any  publisher  wishes  to  convey  newspapers  on  your  line  out  of  the  mail,  he  should  make  application  to  you,  stating  the 
name  and  number  of  the  papers,  daily  or  otherwise,  and  upon  your  report  of  application  to  this  department  the  terms  upon  which  it  can 
be  done  will  be  made  known,  which  terms  will  be  applicable  to  all  other  papers.  You  are  requested  to  report  to  this  department,  when 
known  to  you  or  your  agents,  monthly,  the  name  and  number  of  newspapers  which  are  daUy  transported  over  your  line  by  way  agents, 
out  of  the  mail,  and  between  what  places. 

The  long  agitation  of  the  subject  led  finally  to  a  revision  of  the  postal  laws  in  1845.    Under  the  act  of  March 
3  of  that  year  the  following  rates  of  postage  were  adopted :  For  a  letter  not  exceeding  one-half 
ounce  in  weight,  under  300  miles,  5  cents ;  over  300  miles,  10  cents ;  and  an  additional  rate  for      Postal  law  of  i845. 
every  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.    Pamphlets,  magazines,  etc.,  per  ounce,  2J  cents, 
and  each  additional  ounce  1  cent.    Newspapers  under  30  miles,  free ;  over  30  and  under  100,  or  any  distance  within 
the  state  where  published,  1  cent;  over  100  miles  and  out  of  the  state,  IJ  cents.    Carriage  by  express  was 
prohibited  unless  the  postage  was  previously  paid.     It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  letter  postage  was  very 
considerably  reduced  by  this  act,  newspaper  postage  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  organization  of 
the  government,  except  that  all  newspapers  were  carried  free  for  30  miles  from  the  place  of  ^ 

publication.    The  principle  of  charging  by  weight  was  applied  to  all  periodicals  and  pamphlets    ^^^^l^"*-^  '^'""  ^^^^^ 
under  this  law,  which  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  transmission 
by  miiil.    The  details  of  the  law  of  1845,  respecting  the,  mailing  of  newspapers,  were  contained  in  the  following 
extract : 

Sec.  2.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  superficies  than  1,900  square  inches  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  for  the 
delivery  nud  be  delivered  to  all  subscribers  orotber  pereong,  within  30  miles  of  a  city  or  town  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may 
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be  printed,  free  of  all  charge  for  postage  whatever.  And  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size  above  stated  which  shall  be  conveyed  in  the 
mail  beyond  30  miles  from  the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  printed  shall  be  subject  to  a  rate  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under 
the  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1825;  and  upon  the  newspapers  of  greater  size  and  superfloial  extent  than 
1,900  square  inches  there  shall  be  charged  the  same  rates  of  postage  which  are  prescribed  by  this  act  to  be  charged  upon  magazines  and 
pamphlets. 

Eefeiring  to  the  act  of  1845,  Postmaster-General  Johnson,  in  his  annual  report,  dated  December  1, 1845,  said: 

A  discrimination  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  because  they  are  supposed 
Postmaster-General     ^^  advance  the  policy  of  the  government  by  contributing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people, 
Johnsoimpon  the  law  of  ■,.■,-,,    ^^  .    ^  j  j.      x-  j^  f      ■      ,.-j.   j.- 

j^g^g  upon  which  depends  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 

There  was  nnder  the  old  law  a  great  difference  in  the  tax  upon  letters  and  printed  matter ;  the  tax  upon  the 
former  was  unnecessarily  high  and  became  oppressive  to  the  citizens,  while  the  tax  upon  the  latter  was  not  so  high  as  materially  to 
interfere  with  their  general  circulation. 

There  are  returns  made  of  the  weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  passing  through  the  mails,  upon  which  an  opinion  might 
be  formed  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  different  kinds,  or  the  proportion  each  should  pay.  One  of  my  predecessors  had  an  account  kept  in 
1838  for  one  week  of  the  weight  of  the  mails,  distinguishing  between  the  weight  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  mails  was  55,241 
pounds,  of  which  the  newspapers  weighed  48,868  pounds,  the  periodicals  8,857  pounds,  letters  (free  and  taxable)  1,916  pounds.  It  is 
coniidently  beUeved  that  the  difference  in  weight  between  printed  matter  and  written  communications  passing  through  the  mails  is  greater 
since  the  passage  of  the  late  law  than  before;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  mails,  and  a  greater  inequality  in  bulk,  is 
composed  of  printed  matter,  paying  about  one-ninth  of  the  expense.  This  great  inequality  in  the  cost  of  transportation  did  not  warrant 
the  difference  of  postage  under  the  former  law,  and  was  most  unjust  to  the  friendly  and  -business  correspondence  of  the  country.  The 
reduction  of  letter  postage  by  the  late  law  was  but  an  act  of  justice  to  that  class  of  our  citizens  which  had  been  so  long  and  oppressively 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  same  necessity  did  not  exist  for  the  redaction  of  the  rate  upon  printed  matter.  This  has  always  been 
low — greatly  below  the  actual  expense  of  its  transportation — and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  the  original  policy  of  the  government. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  restoration  of  the  former  postage  upon  all  printed  matter  passing  through  the  mails,  with  the  right  reserved 
to  publishers  to  take  them  out  of  the  mails  over  post-roads. 

I  also  recommend  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  papers  editors  may  interchange  free  through  the  mails.  There  are  now  understood 
to  be  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred  printing  establishments  in  the  United  States  from  which  newspapers  issue.  From  this 
fact  alone  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  abuses  may  be  practiced  upon  the  departments. 

In  his  next  annual  report  Postmaster- General  Johnson  returned  to  the  discussion  of  this 
o^Tr^omme'nded'^'    Subject,  again  i-ecommending  an  increase  of  postage  upon  printed  matter.    Alluding  to  the  fact 
.    that  the  revtenues  of  the  previous  year  show  a  great  deficiency,  he  said: 

I  recommend  that  the  postage  on  newspapers  be  so  adjusted  as  to  approach  more  nearly  the  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery,  and 
be  made  more  equal  and  just  between  the  publishers.  This  may  be  accomplished  without  any  material  interference  with*  the  policy  of 
disseminating  intelligence  among  the  people  by  their  general  circulation. 

When  this  policy  was  first  adopted,  newspapers  were  few  in  number  and  were  published  in  the  principal  cities,  and  low  postage  seemed 
aiecessary  to  secure  the  object  of  their  publication,  and  the  rates  were  fixed  without  much  regard  to  the  size,  or  weight,  or  the  distance 
Hihey  were  to  be  transported,  while  the  letter  postage  was  made  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  transportation  of  both.  Newspapers  are  now 
published  in  every  village  throughout  the  Union  and  furnish  the  means  of  information  to  almost  every  neighborhood.  This  injustice  to 
-written  correspondence  occasioned  by  taxing  it  with  the  transportation  of  newspapers  has  been  partially  removed  by  the  reduction  of 
■i'he,  rates  on  letter  postage. 

From  this  act  of  justice  an  injury  has  resulted  to  the  community  at  large  by  transferring  the  cost  of  transporting  newspapers  upon 
-the  general  revenues.  No  satisfactory  reason  now  exists  why  those  who  buy  or  sell  newspapers  should  have  the  cost  of  transportation 
paid  by  the  revenues  collected  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  low  postage  on  newspapers,  without  regard  to  size,  weight,  or 
the  distance  to  be  taken,  operates  unfairly  between  the  publishers  themselves,  by  enabling  those  papers  published  in  large  commercial 
cities  to  compete  with  the  |Village  press  by  circulating  in  their  localities,  while  sending  the  papers  free  for  30  miles  from  the  place  of 
publication  counteracts  to  some  extent  this  advantage,  an  advantage  alike  unjust  to  the  editor  and  unjust  to  the  community,  as  the 
burden  of  both  is  thrown  upon  the  Treasury. 

As  an  act  of  justice  between  the  publishers  themselves  the  rate  of  postageshould  be  regulated  by  the  size  and  weight  of  the  paper 
"and  the  distance  to  be  carried,  reserving  the  right  to  them  to  take  their  own  papers  over  mail  routes  out  of  the  mails.  As  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  community  these  rates  should  be  so  high  as  to  cover  any  deficiency  the  reduced  rates  of  postage  on  letters  may  make,  so  as  to  make 
the  income  of  the  department  equal  to  its  expenditures.  Transient  newspapers  other  than  those  sent  by  the  publisher  to  subscribers,  as 
they  are  usually  sent  in  lieu  of  letters,  should  be  rated  higher  than  other  newspapers.  All  printed  matter  passing  through  the  mail 
should  be  prepaid. 

In  the  next  Congress  after  that  which  effected  the  reduction  of  postage  an  effort  was  made  for  the  restoration 

of  the  old  rates,  as  the  postal  revenues  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  department.    The  effort 

The  Postmaster-Gen-     ,ji^  not  succced  as  to  letter  postagc,  but  transient  newspapers  were  charged  3  cents,  prepayment 

repo    or  being  required ;  the  postage  on  circulars  was  raised  from  2  to  3  cents ;  newspaper  postage  to 

California  and  Oregon  was  fixed  at  4J  cents ;  and  letter  postage  to  the  Pacific  territories  at  40  cents.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  revenues  from  newspaper  postage  were  steadily  increasing.  The  number  passing  through  the  mails 
and  the  receipts  for  their  carriage  are  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General  Johnson,  dated  December 
6,  1847,  as  follows : 

The  newspapers  passing  through  the  mails  annually  are  estimated  at  55,000,000 ;  pamphlets  and  magazines  at  2,000,000.  The  number 
of  transient  newspapers  paying  3  cents  postage  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy,  as  the  postage  is  usually  returned  with  that  of 
letters. 

Forthe  year  ending  June  30  last  there  was  derived  from  the  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  |643,160  59,  making  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $81,018  10  and  an  increase  over  the  annual  average  of  the  nine  preceding  years  of  $114,181  61.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  department  for  the  same  year  were  $3,945,893  31. 
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The  postage  on  newspapers  is  nneqnal  and  unjust  to  the  publishers  themselves.  The  same  postage  is  charged  on  each  paper  without 
regard  to  weight.  Many  of  the  larger  class  of  papers  weigh  more  than  2^  ounces  each,  and  pay  but  11  cents  for  any  distance  over  100 
miles ;  and  if  charged  as  letter  postage  would  pay  under  300  miles  15  cents,  and  over  300  miles  30  cents.  Other  papers  weigh  as  low  as 
one-half  an  onnce,  only  one-fifth  of  that  weight,  and  pay  the  same  rates.  Some  of  the  larger  sized  periodicals  weigh  over  12^  ounces,  and 
pay  14i  cents  over  100  miles,  and  if  charged  with  letter  postage  would  pay  under  300  miles  |1  30,  and  over  $2  60.  This  inequality  of  tax  on 
the  different  publications  should  be  regulated  in  some  way,  and  no  reason  exists  why  the  postage  on  newspapers  should  not  be  regulated 
by  weight,  as  on  letters.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mails,  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  actually  impede  the 
progress  of  the  mails,  are,  I  think,  attributable  to  the  mass  of  printed  matter  daily  forwarded  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Justice  requires  that  their  transportation  should  be  paid  by  the  postage  charged  upon  them,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  rates  would  not  meet  with  objection  if  the  postage  could  be  equalized  and  in  all  cases  collected. 

In  Ms  report  dated  December  2,  1848,  Postmaster -Oeneral  Johnson  again  urged  that  newspaper  postage  be 
regulated  by  weight,  and  said : 

For  the  purpose  of  taxing,  the  matter  conveyed  in  the  mails  is  classified  as  follows:  First,  letters;  second,  joimaon'8  report  for  1848 
newspapers.    The  latter  class  has  always  been  esteemed  of  so  much  importance  to  the  public,  as  the  best  means  of 

disseminating  intelligence  among  the  people,  that  the  lowest  rate  has  always  been  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  circulation. 
Heretofore  a  charge  has  been  made  upon  every  paper  without  regard  to  weight,  which  is  unjust  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
and  there  is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  charged  by  weight  as  well  as  letters  and  other  sealed  packages.  This  would 
lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  depositing  newspapers  in  the  mails  before  they  are  dry,  which  renders  them  more  liable  to 
injury,  and  their  weight  is  greatly  increased  by  the  dampness  of  the  paper.  A  uniform  rate  of  1  cent  upon  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an 
ounce  would  be  more  just  and  proper,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  yield  as  much  revenue  as  the  present  rates.  Third,  all  other  printed 
matter  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  should  be  rated  with  double  newspaper  postage. 

In  the  report  of  Postmaster-General  CoUamer,  of  November  19,  1849,  is  the  following: 

To  exhibit  separately  the  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  letter  postage  and  printed  matter  the  following  comparison  is 
instituted ; 


Tear  ending  June 
30,  1848. 

Year  ending  June 
30, 1849. 

Kate  of  in- 
crease. 

Letter  postage,  including  stamp  sales 

Newspaper  and  pamphlet  postage 

$3, 330, 304 
767,  335 

$3,  882,  762 
819,  016 

Per  cent. 
15.9 
6.7 

4, 117,  639 

4,  701,  778 

14.2 

The  whole  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  mails  charged  with  postage  amounted  last  year  to  62,000,000.  On  all  these  letters 
the  postage  collected  was  (f3,882,762 ;  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  $819,016.  It  is  well  known  that  the  postage  on  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  numbers,  is  in  a  very  great  degree  less  than  the  letter  postage,  so  that  they  did  not  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  service.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  letter  postage  pays  not  only  for  its  own  cost,  but  also  what  the 
newspaper  postage  falls  short  of  its  proportion.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  any  increase  of  newspaper  postage  is  proposed. 
It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  sound  public  policy  to  promote  the  circulation  of  these  publications  by  cheap  postage,  and  it  may  be 
advisable  to  proceed  further  in  this  policy,  especially  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of  publication,  provided 
no  decided  injustice  be  done  in  that  same  vicinity. 

Postmaster-General  N.  K.  Hall,  in  his  report  dated  November  30,  1850,  stated  that  "the  gross  revenue  of  the 
department  for  the  year  ending  June  30  was  $5,552,971  48,  of  which  the  amount  received  from  newspaper  and 
pamphlet  postage  was  $919,485  94".  After  recommending  that  the  provision  which  imposed  an  additional  half- 
cent  postage  upon  newspapers  sent  more  than  100  miles,  and  out  of  the  state  where  they  were  mailed,  be  repealed, 
so  as  to  leave  the  uniform  inland  postage  on  newspapers  sent  to  subscribers  from  the  place  of  publication  at  1 
cent  each,  he  continued: 

The  postage  upon  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter,  except  newspapers,  may  be  simplified  and  somewhat  reduced 
with  advantage  to  the  department.  Two  cents  for  the  pamphlet  or  periodical  of  the  weight  of  two  ounces  or  less,  and  1  cent  for  each, 
additioual  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  is  recommended  as  the  inland  rate  upon  all  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter, 
instead  of  the  present  rate  of  2J  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  1  cent  for  every  additional  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce.  The 
sea-going  charge  on  such  matter  and  on  newspapers,  twice  the  inland  rates  to  and  from  the  points  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  letter 
postage  shall  be  10  cents  and  four  times  the  inland  rate  where  the  letter  rate  is  20  cents,  is  deemed  a  just  and  proper  rate.  This  would, 
in  some  cases,  increase  the  postage  on  printed  matter  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  by  other  sea  lines  where  the  postage  is  not  fixed  by 
postal  arrangements.  But  the  postage  to  California,  as  above  proposed,  would  hardly  equal  the  price  now  charged  by  private  expense 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  same  weight.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  postage  on  printed  matter  is  not  large. 
The  reason  for  the  proposed  reduction  on  letter  postage  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rates  upon  printed  matter  are  now  exceedingly  low 
when  compared  with  letter  rates.  The  average  postage  on  letters  is  estimated  at  about  |3  16  per  pound,  and  on  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  at  about  16  cents  per  pound.  After  the  reduction  proposed  the  average  inland  postage  on  letters  will  be  about  |2  50  per  pound 
when  not  prepaid  and  $1  50  per  pound  when  prepaid. 

Ill  1851  another  postal  law  ^ias  enacted  which  reduced  letter  postage  to  3  cents  (one-half  ounce)  for  all  distances 
under  3,000  miles,  or  5  cents  if  not  prepaid;  weekly  newspapers,  where  published  in  the  county, 
to  actual  subscribers,  free ;  under  50  miles  and  out  of  the  county,  5  cents  a  quarter ;  over  50  and    The  postal  law  of  issi. 
under  300  miles,  10  cents ;  over  300  and  under  1,000  miles,  15  cents ;  over  1,000  and  under  2,000 
miles,  20  cents ;  over  2,000  and  under  4,000  miles,  30  cents.    Monthly  newspapers  one-quarter,  and  semimonthly 
oue-Iialf  these  rates ;  semi-weekly  double,  tri-weekly  treble,  and  oftener  than  tri-weekly  live  times  these  rates ; 
newspapers  under  300  square  inches,  one  quarter  these  rates ;  if  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  a  deduction  of  one-half 
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to  be  made  from  these  rates.  Transient  newspapers,  circulars,  and  other  printed  matter,  1  cent  an  ounce  under  500 
miles ;  over  500  and  under  1,500  miles,  2  cents ;  over  1,500  and  under  2,500  miles,  3  cents ;  under  3,500,  4  cents ; 
over  3,500,  4  cents.    Books  under  32  ounces,  1  cent  an  ounce  if  prepaid ;  if  not,  2  cents  an  ounce. 

In  1852  the  following  modifications  were  made:  Letters  sent  over  3,000  miles  and  not  prepaid,  10  cents 
postage;  newspapers,  circulars,  etc.,  under  3  ounces,  1  cent;  every  additional  ounce  or  fraction,  1  cent;  small 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  monthly  or  oftener,  and  pamphlets  of  not  more  than  16  octavo  pages,  sent 
in  single  packages  of  not  less  than  8  ounces,  prepaid,  one-half  cent  an  ounce,  or  if  not  prepaid,  1  cent.  Books, 
bound  or  unbound,  less  than  4  pounds,  under  3,000  miles,  1  cent  an  ounce;  over  3,000,  2  cents  an  ounce;  50  per 
cent,  added  when  not  prepaid.    By  the  act  of  the  same  year  postage-stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  were  ordered. 

Postmaster-General  James  Campbell  commented  as  follows  upon  these  changes  in  his  annual  report  for  1854 : 

Under  the  act  in  operation  prior  and  up  to  July  1,  1851,  the  postage,  for  inBtance,  on  a  weekly  newspaper  when  sent  not  over  100 
mUes  or  any  distance  in  the  state  where  published,  was  13  cents,  and  when  over  100  miles  and  out  of  the  state  where  published,  19  cents 
a  quarter.    By  the  act  of  3d  March,  1851,  these  diflerent  rates,  according  to  distance,  were  abolished. 

Thus  on  a  weekly  newspaper  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  50  miles,  5  cents  per  quarter;  over  50  miles  and  not  exceeding  300  miles, 
10  cents ;  ovef  300  miles  and  not  exceeding  1,000  miles,  15  cents ;  over  1,000  and  not  exceeding  2,000  miles,  20  cents-;  over  2,000  and  not 
exceeding  4,000  miles,  30  cents  a  quarter ;  and  weekly  newspapers  to  the  subscribers  in  the  county  where  published  were  made  free. 

By  this  act  the  postage,  it  will  be  perceived,  for  any  distance  not  over  1,000  miles  was  greatly  reduced ;  but  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  rates,  the  too  great  reduction  for  the  shorter  and  too  great  increase  in  the  longer,  its  modification  was  at  once  called  for,  and  this 
resulted  in  the  present  law,  by  which  the  quarterly  rates  on  any  weekly  newspaper  or  periodical  not  exceediog  3  ounces  in  weight  sent  any 
distance  in  the  United  States  is  only  6J  cents.  On  newspapers  not  exceeding  li  ounces  in  weight,  when  circulated  in  the  county  where 
published,  the  rate  is  li  cents  less,  being  only  3}  cents ;  but  a  weekly  newspaper  to  subscribers  in  the  county  where  published  goes 
free. 

If  my  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  quarterly  postage,  for  instance,  on  weekly  newspapers  or  periodicals  not  exceeding  1-J-  ounces 
in  weight,  circulating  in  the  state  where  published  (and  in  the  same  proportion  for  more  frequent  publications),  would  be  &J  cents ;  and 
when  not  over  3  ounces  in  weight,  and  not  published  in  the  United  States,  13  cents  a  quarter;  newspapers  sent  to  subscribers  living 
in  the  county  where  published  will  continue  to  go  free. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster-General  above  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  trifling  increase  of  postage  on  printed  matter  and  the  extremely  low  rates,  particularly  for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  far  changed  as  to  omit  the  clause,  "  When  the  postage  on  any  newspaper  or  periodical  is  paid 
quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance  one-half  only  of  the  regular  rates  shall  be  charged, "  leaving  the  department  to  fall  back  upon  the  act  of 
1825,  under  which  quarterly  payments  in  advance  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  heretofore  always  been  required. 

In  Jiis  report  for  1859  Postmaster-General  Holt  attacked  with  great  vigor  the  long-existing  practice  of 
permitting  newspaper  publishers  to  receive  their  exchanges  in  the  mail  free  of  postage,  and  he  declared  this  practice 
to  be  an  unjustifiable  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  particular  class.  He  also  denounced  the  more  recent  custom  of 
tree  postal  delivery  in  the  county  of  publication,  as  follows : 

The  revenue  of  the  office  was  $7,968,484  07,  of  which  was  received  from  the  postage  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  $589,352  39. 

The  act  of  1825  authorized  every  printer  of  a  newspaper  to  send  one  paper  to  each  and  every  other  printer  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  free  of  postage.  And  such  is  the  existing  law.  However  slight  the  support  this  statute  may  seem  to  give  to  the  individual 
publisher,  it  imposes  in  the  aggregate  a  heavy  and  unjust  burden  upon  the  department ;  and  though  it  is  thus  twice  generous  to  the  publisher 
who  sends  and  he  who  receives  the  paper  in  exchange,  I  have  ineffectually  sought  an  explanation  of  the  policy  indicated  by  this  provision. 
It  seems  far  more  questionable  than  the  franking  privilege,  since  the  latter  assumes  to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  public,  whereas  the 
exemption  secured  by  the  former  is  undoubtedly  in  the  advancement  of  a  particular  interest.  The  newspapers  received  by  the  journalist 
is,  in  American  parlance,  his  stock  in  trade.  From  their  columns  he  gathers  materials  for  his  own,  and  thus  makes  the  same  business- 
use  of  them  as  does  the  merchant  of  his  goods  or  the  manufacturer  of  the  raw  material  which  he  proposes  to  manufacture  into  fabric.  But 
as  the  government  transports  nothing  free  of  charge  to  the  farmer,  merchant,  or  mechanic  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  successfully  and 
economically  their  different  pursuits,  why  should  it  do  so  for  the  journalist  ?  If  the  latter  can  rightfully  claim  that  his  newspaper  shall  thus- 
be  delivered  to  him  at  the  public  expense,  why  may  he  not  also  claim  that  his  stationery  and  type,  and  indeed  everything  which  enters 
into  the  preparation  of  the  sheet  he  issues  as  his  means  of  living,  be  delivered  to  him  on  the  same  terms  ?  It  has  been  alleged,  I  am  aware, 
that  postage  on  newspaper  exchanges  would  be  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  But  so  is  the  postage  which  the  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  merchant  pay  on  the  newspaper  for  which  they  subscribe;  yet  it  is  paid  by  them  uncomplainingly.  If  it  should  be  insisted  that  the 
publishers  of  newspapers,  as  a  class,  are  in  such  a  condition  as  to  entitle  them  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  public  funds,  it  may  be  safely 
answered  that  such  an  assumption  is  -wholly  unwarranted.  Journalism  in  the  United  States  rests  upon  the  deepest  and  broadest 
foundation,  and  has  here  won  a  career  far  more  brilliant  and  prosperous  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  exceedingly  reduced 
rates  at  which  its  issues  pass  through  the  mails  secure  to  it  advantages  enjoyed  under  no  other  government.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  free  spirit  of  the  age  it  has  now  become  an  institution  of  this  country,  and  controls  the  tides  of  the'restless  ocean  of  public  opinion 
with  almost  resistless  sway.  It  is  the  avant  cotirier  of  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  is  everywhere  the  advocate  of  progress  and  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  of  human  freedom.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  to  the  lowest  degree  unseemly,  if  not  worse,  that  in  its  own 
interests,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  its  own  pecuniary  gain,  it  should  claim  permission  to  violate  habitually  a  great  principle  of  which  it  is 
the  standing  advocate,  and  which  underlies  our  whole  political  system — the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  especial  privileges  to 
none  ?  If,  however,  from  the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  its  mission,  the  press  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  wholesome 
democratic  doctrine,  and  is  to  be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  its  postage  to  the  government,  tl\en  undeniably  such  a  subsidy  should  be 
contributed  from  the  general  treasury  instead  of  being  imposed,  as  at  present,  upon  the  revenues  of  the  post-office  department,  which 
under  all  circumstances  should  be  deemed  inviolable.  Into  the  same  category,  but  for  more  cogent  reasons,  must  follow  that  class  of 
weekly  papers  which  the  statute  of  1852  requires  shall  be  delivered  free  of  postage  to  all  subscribers  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  published.  This  requirement  is  less  sound  on  the  score  of  principle  than  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
press  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  exchanges.  There  may  be  something  in  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  ennobling  as  it  is  as  an  organ 
of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  millions  of  freemen,  which  may  induce  many  to  grant  to  it  especial  and  distinguished  immunities ;  but 
why  a  citizen  who  chooses  to  reside  on  one  side  of  a  county  line  shall  be  exempt  from  the  postage  on  his  newspaper,  when  his  neighbor  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  line  is  obliged  to  pay  on  the  same  paper,  surpasses  my  comprehension.  There  would  be  more  reason  for  exempting 
letters  from  charge  while  circulating  through  the  mails  within  the  county  in  which  they  are  written,  because,  being  much  lighter  than 
newspapers,  their  transportation  burdens  the  department  less.  Could  contractors  be  found  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  transport  this 
class  of  newspapers  without  compensation,  then  indeed  gratuitous  delivery  might  be  claimed  of  the  department  as  a  reasonable  duty. 
But  precisely  the  same  rate  of  compensation  is  demanded  to  pay  for  this  as  for  every  other  postal  service,  and  hence  this  privilege  is  in 
fact  a  donation  of  so  much  of  the  postal  revenues  as  the  service  costs. 

Postmaster-General  Montgomery  Blair,  in  his  annual  report  dated  December  2, 1861,  thus  referred  to  certain 
abuses  of  the  postal  service  by  publishers,  and  recommended  a  new  legal  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "newspaper" :  iaw^°''^  "^  *""*  ^'"**' 

By  existing  law,  section  16  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  184.5,  "newspapers"  are  declared  to  embrace  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  press  and  published  monthly,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  of  free  exchange  and  low  rates  of  postage  aa 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  enjoy.    It  is  ascertained  that  this  classification  is  abused  by  the  publication  of  monthly  issues  of  printed 
matter,  chiefly  designed  as  advertising  circulars  from  exchanges,  for  the  proprietor,  and  are  often  sent  gratuitously. 

I  recommend  that  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  as  given  by  that  act  be  amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  words,  "Published  at 
short  stated  intervals  of  no  more  than  one  week,"  for  the  words,  "  Published  at  short  stated  intervals  of  no  more  than  one  month."  And 
also  that  the  privilege  of  free  e;xchange  of  publications  be  limited  to  newspapers  thus  defined,  and  to  religious,  literary,  and  educational 
periodicals  published  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  month. 

It  is  foand  that  considerable  fraud  is  perpetrated  on  the  revenues  of  the  department  by  publishers  of  newspapers,  who  include, 
mingled  with  the  packages  sent  to  their  regular  subscribers,  numbers  of  issues  which  are  not  regularly  sent  to  their  subscribers,  and  whicb 
are  therefore  subject  to  pass  without  postage. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  I  recommend  that  discretion  be  given  to  the  head  of  this  department  to  exclude  temporarily  from  the  mails  any 
newspaper  or  periodical  whose  proprietor  or  agents  shall  send  any  of  their  issues  without  prepayment  of  postage  to  other  than  bona  fide 
subscribers,  or  otherwise  that  an  express  penalty  be  imposed  for  such  act. 

During  Mr.  Blair's  administration  of  the  post-office  department  there  occurred  several  events  in  connection  with 
the  relations  of  that  department  to  the  newspaper  press  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  department,  but  which  nevertheless  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon      federal  suppression  of 
this  investigation.    They  recall  the  excitement  created  under  the  administration  of  Andrew    "mTwot*™    """^ 
Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  "incendiary  newspapers"    through  the  mail. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  exercise  of  federal  authority  to  exclude  certain  publications  from  the  mails  in 
1861  and  in  subsequent  years  were  widely  different  from  those  existing  in  1835,  owing  to  the  actual  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.    On  the  16th  of  August,  1861,  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  New  York  "  presented  "  certain  newspapers 
published  in  that  city  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  they  contained  treasonable 
utterances  calculated  to  aid  and  comfort  the  enemy.    This  presentment  read  as  follows : 
To  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  Tork : 

The  grand  inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  facts  to 
the  court,  and  ask  its  advice  thereon : 

There  are  certain  pewspapers  within  this  district  which  are  in  the  frequent  practice  of  encouraging  the  rebels  now  in  arms  against 
the  federal  government  by  expressing  sympathy  and  agreement  with  them,  the  duty  of  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  employment  of  force  to  overcome  them.  These  papers  are  the  New  York  daily  and  weekly  JirarnaZ  of  Commerce,  the  daily  and 
weekly  News,  the  daily  and  weekly  Day  Boole,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  all  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  Eagle, 
published  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  first  named  of  these  has  just  published  a  list  of  newspapfers  in  the  free  states  opposed  to  what  it 
calls  "  ihepreaemt  unholy  war" — a  war  in  defense  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  and  our  most  sacred  rights,  and  carried  on  solely  for 
the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  government. 

The  grand  jury  are  aware  that  free  governments  allow  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  its  utmost  Umit.  If  a  person  in  a 
fortress  or  an  army  were  to  preach  to  the  soldiers  submission  to  the  enemy  he  would  be  treated  as  an  offender.  Would  he  be  more  culpable 
'  than  the  citizen  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  tells  the  conspirators  and  rebels  that  they  are  right, 
encourages  them  to  persevere  in  resistance,  and  condemns  the  effort  of  loyal  citizens  to  overcome  and  punish  them  as  an  "unholy  war"? 
If  the  t(tterance  of  such  language  in  the  streets  or  through  the  press  is  not  a  crime,  then  there  is  a  great  defect  in  oiir  laws  or  they  were 
not  made  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  conduct  of  these  disloyal  presses  is  of  course  condemned  and  abhorred  by  all  loyal  men,  but  the  grand  jury  will  be  glad  to  learn 
from  the  court  that  it  is  also  subject  to  indictment  and  condign  punishment. 

CHAELES  GOULD,  Foreman. 

On  the  strength  of  this  action  of  the  grand  jury  the  following  order  was  promulgated  from  Washington : 

Post-Office  Department,  Augusts,  1861. 
Sir:  The  Postmaster-General  directs  that  from  and  after  your  receipt  of  this  letter  none  of  the  newspapers  published  in  New  York 
city  which  were  lately  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  dangerous,  from  their  disloyalty,  shall  be  forwarded  in  the  mails. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  TROTT,  Chief  Clerk. 
William  B.  Taylor, 

Postmaster  of  New  Tork  City. 

The  postmaster  of  New  Tork  also  received  orders  from  Washington  in  August,  1861,  that  no  more  copies  of 
certain  papers  in  or  near  New  Tork  should  be  sent  through  the  mails,  (a)  ^^ 

a  In  addition  to  the  post-offlce  department,  the  war  department  and  department  of  justice  used  their  authority  for  the  suppression 
of  sundry  newspapers,  or  of  particular  issues  thereof,  which  published  matter  adjudged  to  be  treasonable. 

By  an  order  issued  from  the  war  department  at  Washington,  newspapers  publishing  military  intelligence,  however  obtained  and  by 
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In  his  annual  report  for  1865  the  Postmaster-General  announced  that — 

New  stamps  have  been  adopted  of  the  deuomlnation  of  5, 10,  and  25  cents  for  prepaying  postage  of  packages  of  newspapers  forwarded 
by  the  publishers  or  news  dealers  under  the  authority  of  law,  whereby  a  revenue  will  be  secured  hitherto  lost  by  the  department. 

In  his  annual  report  dated  l^Tovember  15, 1869,  Postmaster-General  Oreswell  detailed  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  then  existing  postal  laws  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of  newspapers,  and 
Postmaater-Generai    su]t)stantiallv  recommeuded  the  features  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  v 

1:1687611166011111161108  the  '' 

existing  law.  The  department  is  defrauded  out  of  a  large  amount  of  postage  on  newspapers  by  parties  who,  while 

professing  to  be  sending  out  papers  from  known  offices  of  publication  to  regular  and  lona  fide  subscribers,  are  in 

fact  loading  the  mails  with  specimen  papers  and  mere  business  circulars  disguised  in  the  form  of  newspapers.    The  act  of  March  3, 1863, 

and  the  regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  require  that  all  such  matter,  if  sworn  from  the  mailing  office,  shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of 

whatever  means  received,  not  authorized  by  the  official  authority,  were  excluded  thereafter  from  receiving  intelligence  by  telegraph  or 
transmitting  their  papers  by  railroad.    The  following  is  a  record  of  some  of  the  newspaper  suppressions  by  federal  authority : 

August  15,  1861,  at  Saint  Louis,  Provost  Marshal  McKinstry  suppressed  the  publication  of  the  War  Bulletin  and  the  Miaaourian. 

August  26, 1861,  a  company  of  federal  troops  took  possession  of  the  Northwest  Democrat,  published  at  Savannah,  Missouri.  The 
Democrat  boldly  carried  at  the  head  of  its  columns  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  President  and  of  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  for  Vice- 
President. 

Oa  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  train  at  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  August  22, 1861,  Marshal  Millward  and  his  officers  examined 
all  the  bundles  of  papers  and  seized  every  copy  of  the  New  York  Daily  Newa.  The  sale  of  this  paper  was  suppressed  in  that  city.  '  Marshal 
Millward  also  seized  all  the  bundles  of  the  Daily  Newa  at  the  express  offices  for  the  West  and  South,  including  over  1,000  copies  for 
Louisville  and  nearly  500  copies  for  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Annapolis.  ' 

In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  August  23,  1861,  United  States  Marshal  Millward  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Chriatian  Olaenier,  in 
Fourth  street  below  Chestnut,  and  took  all  the  type,  paper,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  place.  He  also  closed  up  the  office,  and 
warned  the  persons  conducting  the  Observer  that  on  any  attempt  to  revive  the  publication  they  would  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

The  Static  County  (Ohio)  Democrat,  Canton,  was  destroyed  by  federal  troops  August  24,  1861. 

The  Jefferaonian,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  suspended  by  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Schuyler,  August  24,  1861. 

The  True  American,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  suspended  August,  1861,  giving  as  its  reason  for  the  actj^hat  the  national  authorities  had 
virtually  interdicted  the  publication  of  every  paper  that  did  not  support  the  government  and  administration. 

February  17,  1862,  the  Miaaiaaippi,  the  (h-gan  Democrat,  at  Los  Angeles,  and  ■California  Star  were  suppressed  from  the  mails  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  then  at  war 
against  the  United  States. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  was  suppressed  May  16,  1862,  for  publishing  an  elaborate  though  covert  argument  in  favor  of  the  cotton- 
burning  mob.    Publication  resumed  May  30. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  was  suppressed  May  16,  1862,  for  discussing  the  cotton  question  in  a  manner  which  violated  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  of  May  1,  taken  possession  of,  and  published  by  United  States  authorities. 

The  New  Orleans  Crescent  was  suppressed  May  13,  1862,  by  order  of  General  Butler.  , 

Edmund  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  Boone  County  (Missouri)  Standard,  was  tried  March  31,  1862,  before  a  military  commission  at 
Columbus,  Missouri,  on  two  charges :  First.  The  publication  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy,  and  encouraging  resistance  to 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  second.  Violation  of  the  laws  of  war  by  publication,  within  the  lines  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  public  newspaper,  of  articles  and  information  intended  and  designed  to  comfort  the  enemy  and  invite  persons 
to  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  One  of  the  criminal  publications  was  styled  "Letters  from  the  Army";  another,  "Root,  Abe, 
or  Die ;"  a  third,  "News  from  General  Price." 

The  commission  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charges  and  specifications,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  placed  and  kept  outside  of  the 
imes  of  the  state  of  Missouri  during  the  war,  and  that  the  press,  types,  furniture,  and  material  of  the  printing  office  of  the  Boone 
County  Standard  be  confiscated  and  sold  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  General  Halleck  approved  the  finding  and  sentence,  and  directed 
the  printing  office  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster  until  further  orders ;  that  the  prisoner  be  placed  outside  the  state  of  Missouri, 
and  that  if  he  returned  during  the  war  without  permission  he  be  arrested  and  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  Alton  military  prison. 
The  proceedings  being  returned  to  the  war  department,  they  were  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  an  order  was  issued  that  the  form  of 
procedure  shoiild  be  adopted  in  like  cases  by  the  commanders  of  all  the  military  departments. 

These  minor  suppressions  were  followed  in  1864  by  the  government  suspension  of  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  both  of  which  journals  had  been  deceived  into  the  publication  of  a  forged  proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  more  troops. 
By  order  of  the  President  the  editors  and  publishers  of  these  journals  were  imprisoned  in  Fort  La  Fayette,  and  their  respective  newspaper 
offices  were  seized  and  occupied  by  military  guard  and  the  publication  thereof  suspended.  The  occupation  and  suspension  continued  for 
two  days  and  three  nights. 

The  generals  commanding  the  Union  armies  frequently  issued  orders  relating  to  the  correspondents  and  the  publication  of  military 
intelligence.  The  representatives  of  the  newspaper  press  held  a  consultation  with  General  McClellan,  by  his  special  invitation,  at 
Washington,  August  5,  1861,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  following  suggestions  from  him  be  transmitted  to  the  editors  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  all  the  loyal  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia : 

1.  That  all  such  editors  be  required  to  refrain  from  publishing,  either  as  editorial  or  as  correspondence,  any  description,  from  any 
point  of  view,  of  any  matter  that  might  furnish  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

2.  That  they  be  also  requested  and  earnestly  solicited  to  signify  to  their  correspondents  here  and  elsewhere  their  approval  of  the 
foregoing  suggestion,  and  to  comply  with  it  in  spirit  and  letter. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  government  be  respectfully  requested  to  afford  the  representatives  of  the  press  facilities  for  obtaining  and  • 
immediately  transmittiog  all  information  suitable  for  publication,  particularly  as  touching  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

General  Eosecrans  issued  the  following  card  to  the  press,  dated  Clarksburg,  Virginia,  August  20,  1861 : 

"The  general  commanding  the  army  of  occupation  in  western  Virginia  and  the  department  of  Ohio  invites  the  aid  of  the  press  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  learning  through  it  the  position,  strength,  and  movements  of  the  troops  under  his  command.     Such  information  . 
is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  enemy,  and  deprives  the  commander  of  our  own  forces  of  all  the  advantages  which  arise  from  the  secrecy 
of  concentration  and  surprise.    These  advantages  are  constantly  enjoyed  by  the  rebels,  whose  press  never  betrays  them." 

General  McClellan  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  war  department  in  1862: 

■"^I  find  some  of  the  newspapers  publish  letters  from  their  correspondents  with  this  army  giving  important  information  concerning 
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•delivery,  with  the  editor's  order,  at  newspaper  rates,  but  letter  rates  shall  be  charged  by  way  of  fine  for  fraud,  aud  shall  be  collected  at 
the  office  of  delivery.  If  not  paid  for  and  delivered,  it  often  happens  that  no  other  disposition  of  the  matter  can  be  made  than  to  return 
it  to  the  mailing  offlce  Jfor  the  prosecution  of  the  offender.  The  double  transfer  thus  incurred  is  frequently  attended  with  no  result 
except  that  the  matter  is  left  in  the  of&ce  and  ultimately  sold  for  waste  paper.  For  this  mischief  there  is  but  one  adequate  remedy,  and 
that  is  to  require  prepayment  on  all  printed  matter. 

A  due  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  publishers  of  newspapers  would  require  that  postage  on  newspapers  should  be  charged 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  packages.  To  accomplish  this  reform  a  considerable  reduction  of  present  rates  might  be  conceded  by 
the  department.  To  make  the  remedy  of  prepayment  complete  it  would  be  necessary  furthermore  to  confer  ample  power  on  postmasters 
at  mailing  offices  to  open  and  inspect  suspicious  packages  of  newspapers,  and  to  impose  upon  them,  if  found  to  be  vitiated  by  fraud  full 
letter  postage,  to  be  paid  invariably  in  advance.  This  summary  proceeding  should  not  relieve  the  offender  from  liability  to  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  already  provided  for  by  law. 

In  his  next  annual  report  Postmaster-General  Creswell  more  elaborately  outlined  his  plan  for  the  collection 
of  newspaper  postage  as  follows : 

In  my  report  for  1869 1  had  the  honor  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  prepayment  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  other  prepayment   of 

:matter  of  the  second  class  by  weight  of  packages   rather  than  by  the  present  system,  which  requires  the 
manipulation  of  each  particular  paper  and  allows  the  payment  of  postage  either  at  the  mailing  office  or  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

A  careful  revision  of  the  subject  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  postage  on  all  such  matter  should  be  collected  in  advance  at  the 
mailing  office.  Collections  are  now  made  with  great  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  provision  whatever  by  which  dishonesty  or  neo-lio-enoe  can 
be  dealt  with.  No  stamps  are  used  for  the  payment  of  such  postage,  and  the  department  is  compelled  to  accept  in  full  satisfaction 
whatever  sums  of  money  postmasters  choose  to  charge  against  themselves.  So  execrably  bad  is  this  system  that  postmasters  of  high 
.standing  have  assumed  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  postage  probably  charged  on  newspapers  is  accounted  for  and  paid  over. 

Furthermore,  disputes  are  continually  arising  between  postmasters  and  publishers  as  to  whether  the  issues  they  transmit  come 
■within  the  meaning  of  the  term  newspaper,  and  as  to  the  number  of  their  ionafide  subscribers. 

In  the  hope  of  contributing  to  a  more  faithful  collection  of  postage,  of  a  more  prompt  and  efficient  transmission  of  newspapers,  and 
save  the  laljpr  in  post-offices  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  department  and  the  publishers  and  their  patrons,  I  respectfullv  submit  the 
following  plan  for  prepayment  of  second-class  matter  and  urge  its  adoption : 

Let  the  publishers,  or  their  business  managers  or  agents,  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  state  under  oath  that  after  dUigent  inquiry 

they  are  satisfied  that  they  will  send  in  the  mails  to  regular  subscribers  during  the  coming  quarter  no  more  than copies  of  the 

newspaper  known  as  the (giving  the  number  of  copies  and  name  of  newspaper),  and  let  them  be  further  required  to  pay  in  advance 

the  postage  prescribed  by  law,  taking  therefor  duplicate  receipts,  one  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  post-office  department ;  and 
to  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  an  increase  of  circulation  during  the  quarter,  let  the  oath  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter 
■embrace  all  the  additional  copies  for  the  last  one,  as  well  as  the  number  to  be  sent  during  the  then  commencing  quarter.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  postmasters  be  required  to  return,  within  two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  every  quarter,  regular  lists  of  all  newspapers 
addressed  to  regular  subscribers  and  dispatched  in  the  mails  from  their  respective  offices,  stating  the  number  of  copies  of  each  newspaper 
and  the  average  weight  per  paper,  the  number  of  issues  per  quarter,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  as  postage  therefor. 

Payment  having  been  made  in  advance  for  the  quarter,  no  stamp  or  manipulation  would  be  needed,  but  when  received  into  the  office 
■every  paper  answering  to  the  description  given  in  the  receipt  would  be  treated  as  paid.  The  papers  of  persons  subscribing  after  quarter 
day  would  be  forwarded  immediately  and  paid  for  at  the  next  quarter.  So  marked  would  be  the  improvement  in  the  collections  under 
this  plan  that  I  believe  the  department  could  safely  consent,  in  case  of  its  adoption,  to  the  reduction  of  newspaper  rates  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  present  postage.  At  a  reduced  rate  I  am  satisfied  the  department  would  realize  more  revenue  than  now.  I  also  believe  that  so  great 
would  be  the  saving  of  labor  to  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  preparation  of  their  papers  for  the  mail,  and  so  decided  their  gain  from  the 
swifter  dispatch  and  freedom  from  mistakes  in  transmission  and  delivery,  that  they  would  find  the  new  plan  more  advantageous  to  them 
than  the  present  one.    A  similar  plan  could  be  adopted  for  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  second  class. 

•our  movements,  position  of  troops,  etc.,  in  positive  violation  of  your  orders.  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  with  certainty  who 
these  anonymous  writers  are,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  an  order  be  published  holding  the  editors  responsible  for  its  infraction." 

The  frequent  transmission  of  false  intelligence  and  the  betrayal  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "by  publication  of 
injudicious  correspondence  of  an  anonymous  character  made  it  necessary  for  General  Hooker,  in  May,  1863,  to  issue  general  orders  requiring 
all  newspaper  correspondents  to  publish  their  communications  over  their  own  signatures. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  southern  press  during  the  civil  war  were  necessarily  of  an  extreme  character,  and  the  historian  who  supplies 
the  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  journalism  which  details  the  experiences  of  newspaper  publishers  in  the  southern  states  from 
18B1  to  1865  will  add  interesting  details  now  almost  wholly  lacking.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  best  newspapers  of  the  South  disappeared, 
and  have  not  sinjpe  been  revived.  Others  continued  their  issues,  even  when  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  printing  brief  news  statements 
on  the  back  of  common  wall-paper.  Eev.  Henry  Cotton  relates  the  following  episode,  which  illustrates  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
southern  newspapers: 

"  A  confederate  states  newspaper,  originally  called  the  Memphis  Appeal,  has  been  repeatedly  compelled,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  to 
change  its  place  of  publication.  On  each  occasion  it  has  added  the  name  of  the  new  place  to  its  title.  This,  when  last  heard  of,  was  the 
Memphis-Hemando-Grenada-Vioksburg-Jack80n-Atlanta-Griffin4pi)eaZ." 

In  many  of  the  southern  states  exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  newspaper  editors  in  the  conscriptions.  The  governor  and 
executive  council  of  South  Carolina  adopted  the  following  resolution,  March  18J  1863 : 

"Sesolved,  That  the  editors  and  owners  of  newspapers  in  this  state  be  informed  that  if  any  of  their  employes  shall  fall  under  the 
conscription  the  adjutant  and  inspector-general  will  l;e  instructed  to  withhold  from  confederate  service  such  of  said  conscripts  as  the 
editor  or  owner  of  such  newspaper  shall  declare  by  affidavit  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  their  respective  establishments,  and 
that  the  work  cannot  be  done  by  workmen  within  their  command  or  otherwise  exempt:  Provided,  The  number  withheld  shall  not  exceed 
seven  for  the  Charleston  daily  papers,  five  for  the  Columbia  daily  papers,  and  two  for  each  country  paper:  And  proiided,  The  conscripts 
withheld  from  confederate  service  shall  be  subject  to  be  detailed  to  such  local  and  special  duty  as  may  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
business  of  their  respective  offices." 

The  Virginia  legislature  enacted  a  law  exempting  newspaper  men  from  military  duty.  The  bill  exempted  "one  editor  of  each 
newspaper  now  being  published  in  the  state,  and  such  employes  as  the  editor  or  proprietor  may  certify  on  honor  to  be  indispensable  for 
conducting  the  publication  of  the  newspaper,  so  long  as  the  same  is  regularly  published  at  least  once  a  week"- 
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These  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  law  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874;  and  after  nearly 

three-quarters  of  a  century  of  unequal,  unsatisfactory,  and  illogical  regulation  of  the  subject 

The  postal  law  of  1874.    the  government  of  the  United  States  finally  put  in  operation  a  system  of  newspaper  postage 

which  is  believed  to  be  as  rational  in  its  theory  and  as  satisfactory  in  its  operation  as  any  in 

existence  in  the  world.    Under  this  system  newspaper  postage  is  paid  by  weight,  without  reference  to  the  distance 

carried,  and  is  paid  uniformly  in  advance  at  the  office  of  publication.    The  government  thus  receives  compensation 

for  every  pound  of  newspaper  mail  it  transmits,  and  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  transmission  is  thrown  upon  the 

publisher,  instead  of  the  subscriber.     In  his  report  for  1874  Postmaster-General  Marshall  Jewell 

Postmaster-Geiierai    ^j^      detailed  the  features  of  the  new  law  with  reference  to  newspaper  postage : 

Jewell  on  the  law  of  1874.  j.     x        j.  <= 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1874,  it  is  required  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1875, 
postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  publications  mailed  from  a  known  office  of  publication  or  news  agencies,  and  addressed  to  regular 
subscribers  or  news  agents,  shall  be  charged  at  th6  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  if  issued  weekly  or  oftener,  and  at  3  cents  per  pound  if 
issued  less  frequently  than  once.a  week.  The  act  provides  that  the  matter  shall  be  weighed  in  bulk,  and  prepaid  with  adhesive  stamps,  to 
be  especially  devised  for  the  purpose.  The  manner  of  applying  the  stamps  is  left  discretionary  with  the  department,  and  a  system,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  work  satisfactorily,  has  been  devised  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  It  is  expected  that  the  revenues  of  the  department 
from  the  postage  on  printed  matter  will  be  increased  by  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  rates  are  cheaper  than  before, 
as  now  the  postage  will  be  prepaid,  while  heretofore  much  loss  has  been  occasioned  to  the  department  on  account  of  the  non-collection  of 
postage  at  the  point  of  delivery. 

In  his  next  annual  report,  dated  November  15,  1875,  Mr.  Jewell  gave  the  following  account  of  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  new  law  : 

of  1874  "^^^  *"*  of -June  23,  1874,  requiring  prepayment  in  stamps  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodical 

publications  mailed  from  known  offices  of  publication  or  news  agents,  and  addressed  to  regular  subscribers  or 
news  agents,  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  and  from  present  indications  it  will  realize  about  $1,000,000  for  the  first  calendar 
year.  This  is  not  a  material  variation  from  the  average  results  of  the  old  law,  though  durng  the  last  year  in  which  this  law  was  in 
operation  the  amount  was  increased  by  the  payment  of  postage  on  newspapers  circulating  within  the  county  where  published — a 
requirement  which  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

While,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  aggregate  receipts,  there  must  be  a  large  net  gain  in  the  saving  of  commission  on 
collections  allowed  by  the  old  law,  as  under  the  present  law  the  great  bulk  of  postage  is  paid  at  the  large  offices,  whose  salaries  are  not 
affected  by  this  item.  Under  the  old  law  there  was  no  check  to  insure  the  collections  at  the  office  of  destination,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  much  matter  went  unpaid  to  its  destination  that  under  the  present  more  equitable  mode  of  universal  collections  have  made  up 
for  thte  reductions  in  the  rate. 

The  new  system  is  working  so  admirably,  and  has  given  such  general  satisfaction,  that  no  change  is  deemed  necessary.  Full 
information  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  law,  with  more  specific  statements  of  its  results,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

The  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  his  chief  in  1875  gave  further  details  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  department  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  follows : 

Method  of    esecnting  ^     j^t_     ,  ^  ,         j,  -r  .n~,-    ^i  ,  .  . 

the  law  of  1874.  ^^  ''^^  -^^*  "^^  °^  January,  1875,  the  new  law  requiring  prepayment  of  postage  by  stamps  on  all  newspapers 

and  periodicals  sent  from  a  known  office  of  publication  to  regular  subscribers  through  the  mails  went  into 
operation. 

The  system  inaugurated  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  was  perfected  by  you  in  October,  1874,  and  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised.  No  complaints  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  publishers  or  postmasters  have  been 
received  at  this  office  during  the  nine  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  Indeed,  it  has  worked  so  well  in  all  its 
details,  and  has  given  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  old  system  or  materially  modifying  the  new  one  should 
not  be  entertained. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  this  law  began  to  operate  no  stamps  were  required  for  the  payment  of  postage  on  newspapers  sent  to 
regular  subscribers,  as  the  postage  was  collected  in  money  quarterly  at  the  office  of  delivery.  Last  year  there  were  3,500  post-offices  at 
which  newspaper  postage  was  collected,  while  under  the  present  true  system  of  the  absolute  prepayment  of  all  postages  the  whole  amount 
is  collected  at  about  3,400  offices,  the  latter  representing  the  places  in  the  United  States  at  which  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  mailed. 

The  papers  for  subscribers  living  outside  the  county  in  which  they  are  published  are  made  up  in  bulk  at  the  publication  office,  carted 
to  the  post-office,  and  there  weighed.  The  postage  is  computed  on  the  whole  issue,  the  proper  amount  in  stamps  is  handed  to  the 
postmaster,  who  gives  the  publisher  a  receipt  as  evidence  of  payment,  and  on  the  stubs  of  the  receipt  book  he  affixes  a  cancellation  stamp 
which  corresponds  in  value  with  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  receipt.  Thus  one  transaction  is  all  that  is  required  in  paying  the  postage 
upon  a  single  issue  of  any  regular  edition.  The  stubs,  with  their  canceled  stamps,  are  kept  in  the  post-office  as  vouchers  for  the  postage 
paid.  In  no  case  are  the  stamps  affixed  to  the  papers  or  packages  which  pass  through  the  mails.  These  stamps  are  twenty-four  in 
number.  The  denominations  are  :  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  24,  36,  48,  60,  72,  84,  and  96  cents,  $1  92,  f  3,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $24,  $36,  $48,  and  $60. 
These  denominations  were  found  to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  payment  might  be  made  on  any  given  quantity,  from  one  pound  to  one  ton, 
at  both  the  two  and  three  cent  rate,  with  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  five  stamps  in  any  transaction. 

The  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  1876  shows  that  the  issue  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  stamps  for  the  previous  year  was  1,290,347,  valued  at  $945,254  75.    There  was  a  decrease  of  $12,956  24, 
or  4.50  per  cent.,  in  ordinary  newspaper  wrappers,  and  $171,138  75,  or  20.49  per  cent,,  in  official  postage  stamps. 
The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Key,  Postmaster- General,  dated  November  9, 1877 : 
Under  the  present  system  of   collecting  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  mailed  to  regular  subscribers  from 
Ee  fi-  m  n  ws-       *^^  office  of  publication  there  has  been  collected  during  the  year  on  this  class  of  matter  the  sum  of  $1,024,719  16, 

paper  postege.™  "*  derived  from  40,865,246  pounds,  at  2  cents  per  pound,and  6,913,808  pounds,  at  3  cents  per  pound.     The  increase  in 

the  whole  amount  collected  over  that  for  the  preceding  year  was  $10,564  89,  or  1.04  percent. 
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The  report  of  Hon.  A.  D.  Hazen,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  for  the  same  year,  says: 
The  system  of  collecting  postage  in  advance  still  exhibits  its  advantages  over  the  system  formerly  in  operation.     Over  fourteen 
thousand  quarterly  returns,  covering  collections  of  this  particular  class  of  postage,  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  postmasters  of 
3,576  of&cea,  which  returns,  after  being  carefully  audited,  have  been  entered  upon  the  hooks  of  the  division.    The  amount  of  this  postage  is 
as  follows : 

On  40,865,246  pounds  of  matter,  at  2  cents  per  pound - $817,304  92 

On  6,913,808  pounds  of  matter,  at  3  cents  per  pound ■. 207,414  24 

Total 1,024,719  16 

This  shows  an  increase  over  the  amount  collected  during  the  preceding  year  of  |10,564  89,  or  1.04  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  amount,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  general  table  that  more  than  half  was  collected  at  only  six  offices : 


OfBces. 


ITew  Tori... 

Chicago 

Boston 

Fhiladelphia 
Saint  Loui8. 
Cincinnati . . . 


FonndB  of  newspaper 

and  periodical 

matter. 


15,  397,  438 
3, 653,  202 
3, 082, 295 
2, 175, 112 
2,093,503 
1, 869, 110 


28,  270, 620 


Amonnt  of  postage 
on  same. 


$338, 029  62 
77,  915  88 
66, 412  40 
52, 643  84 
43,797  72 
39, 724  86 


618, 524  32 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  Postmaster-General  D.  M.  Key,  N^ovember  9,  1878: 

The  total  revenues  of  the  department  were  |29,277,516  95,  of  which  $1,093,845  were  for  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23, 1874,  regardingthe  prepayment  of  postage  on  second-class  matter  mailed  by  publishers  and  news 
agents,  the  total  amount  of  postage  collected  on  such  matter  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,025,180  98,  or  $817,673  26  on  40,883,663  pounds 
at  2  cents  per  pound,  and  $270,507  72  on  6,916,924  pounds  at  3  cents  per  pound.  The  increase  of  the  amount  of  postage  collected  over  that 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  $461  82. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  law  to  deliver  to  editors  free  of 
customs  duties  the  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter  received  in  the  mails  from  foreign  countries  when  dispatched  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  prescribed  by  the  universal  postal  union  convention.  The  fact  that  our  laws  impose  customs  duties  upon  newspapers 
and  other  printed  matter  of  every  kind  received  fi.-om  foreign  countries  causes  embarrassment  to  this  department  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  postal  conventions,  as  well  as  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  oui-  citizens  who  subscribe  for  foreign  publications  or  occasionally 
receive  them  from  correspondents  abroad.  The  duties  chargeable  on  such  publications,  even  if  they  could  he  regularly  collected,  are  too 
trifling  in  amount  to  justify  the  expense  of  their  collection.  Eestriction  of  this  character  on  their  free  entry  and  circulation  is 
not  only  in  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the  postal  conventions  of  other  countries,  but  places  the  United  States  in  the  unenviable 
po.sition  of  being  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose  laws  exact  customs  duties  on  publications  of  this  character  received  in  the  mails 
from  other  countries. 

From  the  report  of  Postmaster-General  Key,  dated  November  8,  1879,  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

The  total  amount  of  postage  collected  during  the  year  on  periodicals  maUed  to  subscribers  from  known  offices  of  publication  was 
$1,104,184  67:  On  42,958,033  pounds  of  matter  at  2  cents  per  pourfd,  $859,160  66;  on  8,167,467  pounds  of  matter  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
1245,024  01. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  postage  collected  during  the  year  on  this  class  of  matter  over  the  previous  year  is  $79,003  69,  which, 
in  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  on  newspaper  and  periodical  postage,  which  took  effect  the  1st  of  May  last,  under  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1879,  is  a  very  gratifying  increase. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  same  Postmaster-General  for  1880 : 

The  weight  of  newspaper  and  periodical  matter  mailed  during  the  year  from  regular  offices  of  publication  or  from  news  agencies  was 
€1,322,629  pounds  (30,661  tons),  the  postage  on  which  was  $1,226,452  58.  This  is  an  increase  of  $122,267  91,  or  11  per  cent,  over  the 
amount  of  postage  collected  on  such  matter  during  the  preceding  year,  and  is  rather  remarkable,  considering  the  reduction  made  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1879,  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  periodicals,  which  reduction  went  into  effect  only  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  which  this  class  of  matter  was  mailed  during  the  year  is  4,423,  an  increase  of  235,  or 
5.6  per  cent.,  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  (o) 

a  In  explanation  of  the  excess  of  towns  where  second-class  mail  matter  is  received  over  the  number  of  towns  discovered  by  the  census 
where  newspapers  or  periodicals  were  published  Mr.  E.  J.  Dallas  writes  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  JVot'mfter  26,  1881. 

"My  Deak  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  has  been  received.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  report  of  the  department 
and  the  figures  that  you  have  obtained  is  explainable  as  follows : 

"The  department's  report  includes  the  number  of  post-offices  at  which  second-class  matter  was  mailed  at  any  time  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  whether  by  publishers  or  news  agents,  the  latter  having,  under  the  law,  the  privilege  of  mailing  their  matter  at  pound  rates.  As 
newspapers  are  being  established  and  discontinued  constantly,  the  number  of  offices  at  which  second-class  matter  was  mailed  at  any  one 
time,  for  example,  when  the  census  was  being  taken,  could  not  include  all  the  offices  at  which  it  has  been  mailed  during  the  entire  year. 
You  are  also  to  understand  that  news  agents  in  many  instances  are  carrying  on  business  within  the  delivery  of  small  post-offloes  where 
newspapers  are  neither  priig:ed  nor  published,  but  for  the  pui-poses  of  the  department's  statistics  it  is  necessary  to  include  those  offices 
in  the  Postmastet-General's  annual  report,  while  they  would  not  naturally  belong  in  yours. 
"Very  ftuly,  yours, 

"E.  J.  DALLAS." 
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The  folio-wing  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  mailed  during  the  year  and  the  amount  of  postage- 
collected  thereon  at  ten  of  the' principal  post-offlees  in  the  United  States:  (a) 


Post-office  at — 


New  York,  ITew  Tork 

Chicago,  lUinois 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Angusta,  Maine 

San  Francisco,  California... 

LouisTille,  Kentucky 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Total 


WEIGHT  OF 

MATTED. 

Postage  col- 
lected. 

Per  cent, 
of  total 

amount  col- 
lected In 

the  United 
States. 

In  pounds. 

In  tons. 

17,  326,  455 

8,663 

$346, 529  10 

28.2 

5,  775,  760 

2,888 

115,  515  20 

9.4 

3,  75.%  016 

1,876 

75,060  32 

6.1 

3, 169,  614 

1,585 

63,  392  28 

5.1 

2,  697,  3i9 

1,348 

53,  946  38 

4.4 

2,  593,  799 

1,297 

51,  875  98 

4.2 

2,  216,  901 

1,108 

44,  338  02 

3.7 

1, 180,  764 

590 

23,  615  28 

2.0 

763,  840 

382 

15, 276  80 

1.2 

592,  546 

296 

11,  850  92 

1.0 

40,  070,  014 

20,  033 

801,400  28 

65.3 

In  the  year  1880  the  post-office  department  instituted  a  count  of  the  mail  matter  passing  through  the  several 
post-offices  in  the  several  states.  This  count  was  supervised  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  Mr.  B.  J.  Dallas,  the  superintendent  of  the  dead-letter  office, 
was  the  efficient  chairman.    The  period  covered  by  this  count  was  sufficiently  contemporaneous 

with  the  census  year  to  permit  of  comparison.     It  showed  the  following  results  in  respect  to  newspapers  and 

periodicals : 


Count  of  second-class 
mail  matter. 


States  and  Territories. 


BECOND-CLASS  MAIL. 


H-umber  of  ne-ffs- 

papers  mailed  to 

subscrihers  or 

news  agents  by 

publieners  and 

news  agents. 


IJ'umber  of  maga- 
zines and  other 
periodicals  mailed 
to  subscribers  or 
news  agents  by 
publishers  and 
news  agents. 


States  and  Territories. 


8BC0HD-CLABB  MAIL. 


Number  of  news- 
papers mailed  to 
subscribers  or 
news  agents  "by 
publishers  and 
news  agents. 


Number  of  maga- 
zines andother 
periodicals  mailed 
to  subscribers  or 
news  agents  by 
publishers  and 
news  agents. 


Alabama. . 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado  -. 


Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 


Iowa , 

Kansas  — 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


4, 037,  332 

838, 136 

3,  606,  356 

18, 110,  976 

6,  063, 772 

7,  808,  424 
1,  674,  660 
1, 141,  348 

5,  052,  008 
1, 141,  462 

15,  355,  288 

374,  556 

87, 128,  444 

20, 490,  080 

115,  648 

25,  261, 184 
13,  703,  924 
17, 443,  296 

6,  645, 132 
17,  962,  204 

9,  670,  232 
38,  661,  792 
24,  462,  932 
13,  065,  260 

3,  334,  604 


26,  700 
3,804 

23,  352 

135, 420 

9,312 

124,  716 

1,692 

19,  260 

30,  072 

420 

651,  336 

24 

4, 343,  460 

444,  000 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina... 
Ohio 


275, 868 

97,  224 

100,  656 

24,  888 

1,  627,  380 

193,  512 

3,  933,  624 

215, 172 

145,  524 

1,932 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 
Ehode  Island .  - 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Miscellaneous 

Kailway  mail  service . 


46, 


172, 

6, 

72, 

4, 
71, 
2, 
4, 
12, 

12, 
2, 
4, 

8, 

3, 
20, 


128;  784 
866, 268 
974,  624 
383,  512 
436, 416 

403,  280 
441,  584 
245,  528 
235, 372 
125,  560 

035,  096 
535,  464 
250, 092 
367,  480 
620,  712 

066,  756 
053, 272 
263,844 
639, 384 
530,  816 

762,980 
163,  520 
176, 956 
146, 224 
29, 536 


1,  865,  784 

2,652 

46,  648 

492 

198,  936 

270, 228 

1,236 

9,  060,  780 

30,864 

6, 498, 216 

146,  532 

7,882,364 

50,868 

8,820 

.  553,008 

21, 816 

22,944 

223,284 

361, 056 

636 

6,948 

460, 632 

180 

36 

4,584 


Total  . 


'812,032,000 


40, 148, 792 


a  The  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General  James  for  1881  supplies  the  following  statistics  for  the  subsequent  year : 

"The  total  amount  of  postage  collected  during  the  year  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  mailed  to  regular  subscribers  from  known  offices 
of  publication,  and  from  news  agencies,  at  2  cents  per  pound,  was  $1,399,048  64,  an  increase  of  $172,596  06,  or  a  little  over  14  per  cent. 

"Of  the  total  amount  derived  from  this  source  27.65  per  cent,  was  collected  at  New  York,  10.01  per  cent,  at  Chicago,  5.95  per  cent,  at 
Boston,  5.02  per  cent,  at  Philadelphia,  4.65  per  cent,  at  Augusta,  Maine,  4.61  per  cent,  at  Saint  Louis,  3.96  per  cent,  at  Cincinnati,  1,71 
per  cent,  at  San  Francisco,  1.53  per  cent,  at  Detroit,  1.29  per  cent,  at  LouisviUe,  1.25  per  cent,  at  Cleveland,  1.21  per  cent,  at  Milwaukee, 
1.02  per  cent,  at  Pittsburgh,  1.01  per  cent,  at  Toledo,  and  eighty-eight  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  at  Baltimore. 

"The  15  offices  named  collected  71.75  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  realized. 

"  The  weight  of  second-class  matter  mailed  was  69,952,432  pounds,  or  34,976  tons.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  which  thematter  was 
mailed  was  4,821,  an  increase  of  390  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year." 
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By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  census  giving  the  actual  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
during  the  census  year  we  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  the  total 
circulation  which  is  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States  mails.    We  have  seen      Comparison  of  count 
that  the  actual  number  of  copies  annually  printedof  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  classes  is    Tenth  Census!' 
2,067,848,209.    Of  this  number  Mr.  Dallas'  report  shows  that  852,180,792,  including  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  were  transmitted  through  the  mails,  leaving  1,215,667,417  copies  to  reach  their  destination  through 
other  agencies — the  carrier,  the  express  companies,  the  news  agencies,  and  other  miscellaneous  methods.    The  great 
revolution  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  methods  of  newspaper  transmittal  is  well  illustrated 
by  these  figures.    In  the  early  days  of  newspapers  in  this  country  the  mails  were  the  sole      Tbeeeveraimetiiodsof 

„,  T-1.1  n  •      ■  •  -,  newspaper  carnage. 

reliance  of  the  publishers  for  transmission  outside  the  city  or  town  of  publication.  They  are 
still  the  chief  sources  of  circulation  in  other  countries,  although  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  count  similar  to  that 
instituted  by  Mr.  Dallas  in  this  country  was  made  in  Great  Britain,  covering  the  same  period  of  time,  which 
showed  a  total  of  but  130,518,400  newspapers  and  periodicals  transmitted  through  the  British  mails,  a  smaller 
number  by  721,662,392  pieces  than  the  United  States  mails  carried  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The  significance  of 
these  figures  lies  in  their  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  Great  Britain  no  such  universal  diffusion  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals — the  periodicals  especially — published  in  the  large  cities  as  exists  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  census  year  the  practice  of  starting  newspaper  trains  out  of  London  at  5  a.  m.  was  inaugurated 
from  the  four  great  railway  termini  of  that  city.  These  trains  deliver  the  metropolitan  dailies  in  all  the  large  cities^ 
of  England  before  noon,  and  their  circulatiou  has  considerably  increased  in  consequence. 

CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  THE  MAILS. 

The  development  of  the  railway  system  has  robbed  the  post-office  department  of  the  larger  portion  of  the- 
patronage  of  the  press,  {a)  publishers  finding  that  they  can  transmit  their  papers  by  express  to  the 
chief  centers  not  only  cheaper,  but  with  greater  celerity  than  the  mails  can  handle  them.    It      i^e  press  outgrows  tii& 
follows  that  at  present  but  a  small  portion  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
except  those  which  are  sent  in  exchange  for  other  papers,  are  transmitted  by  mail. 

The  development  of  the  carrier  system  for  the  distribution  of  daily  newspapers  has  of  course  not  particularly 
interfered  with  the  postal  revenues  from  the  press.  It  is  a  system  of  delivery  that  may  be  called  American  in  its 
origin,  and  the  custom  of  hawking  newspapers  in  the  street  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  their  existence  on  this 
continent.  The  early  publishers  also  hawked  books  and  ballads  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  were  many  book- 
peddlers  in  the  colonial  era.  To-day  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  circulation  of  our  daily  press,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  is  sold  in  this  manner  by  the  newsboys,  who  buy  at  wholesale  rates  from  the  counting-room.. 
This  practice  is  almost  unknown  in  England  even  at  the  present  date,  (b) 

The  distribution  of  papers  by  carrier  is  sometimes  managed  directly  from  the  office  of  publication  and 
sometimes  let  out  by  routes  to  responsible  parties.  Thus  in  Kew  Tork,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities 
certain  well-defined  routes  are  owned  by  individuals  who  buy  the  papers  every  morning  or  evening  from  the 
publishers  anA  distribute  them  to  their  customers  by  carrier  boys. 

Much  of  the  burden  and  the  risk  connected  with  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is  borne  by  the  news  companies.. 
These  organizations  had  their  beginnings  in  the  years  just  previous  to  the  civil  war,  when  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  was  beginning  to  extend  into  large  volume.    The  American  K^ews      ^^^  "^^^^'^^'•^  "^ 

^    ^  o  o  o  news  companies. 

Company — or  rather  its  nucleus — was  started  in  New  York  about  1866  by  A.  S.  Tuttle,  and 

involved  the  consolidation  of  several  of  the  largest  newsdealing  firms  of  that  city.    It  established  its  first  branch  office 

in  Chicago  in  1866,  called  the  Western  News  Company,  and  to-day  it  has  its  branches  in  every  city  in  the  United 

States.    It  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  newspaper  circulation  in  the  United  States,  performing  for  the 

publishers  the  larger  portion  of  that  service  formerly  done,  at  the  publisher's  risk,  through  the 

agency  of  the  mails.    Under  the  old  system  the  publishers  dealt  with  many  dealers,  large  and    co^^an*^""*™*"  ^^^^ 

small,  direct,  necessarily  encountering  many  who  were  irresponsible.    Now  the  News  Company 

acts  as  a  jobber,  purchasing  the  papers  from  the  publishers  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  smaller  dealers  precisely 

on  the  principle  of  a  mercantile  commission  house.    It  is  one  of  the  developments  growing  out  of  the  extraordinary 

increase  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  circulation  of  the  day. 

a  The  New  York  Sun  has  published  figures  of  its  relatiye  circulation  through  the  different  channels  which  illustrate  this  fact.  On 
a  certain  day  in  the  census  year  its  lists  showed  the  copies  delivered  to  news  agents  out  of  town,  and  buying  directly  of  the  publishers, 
to  be  14,443 ;  mail  copies,  5,221 ;  sold  at  counting-room,  792 ;  by  check  to  newsboys,  12,237 ;  by  ticket  to  the  New  York  news  companies, 
101,165.— T7ie  Paper  Uorld. 

J  111  Paris  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire  impression  of  each  paper  is  sold  in  the  public  streets.  Probably  five-sixths  of  the 
New  York  daily  papers  are  sold  in  the  streets,  or  at  railways  or  steamboats,  by  newsboys  and  news  companies.  Indeed,  it  was  proved 
lately,  in  a  case  which  came  into  the  courts,  that  out  of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  11,000  copies  of  a  particular  newspaper  no  fewer 
than  8,500  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  at  news-stands.  With  the  London  dailies  it  is  different.  The  penny  papers,  it  is  true,  are  to  be 
found  on  sale  in  the  streets  and  at  railroad  stations,  but  not  one-fourth  of  their  circulation  takes  place  in  this  way ;  while  the  full-priced 
papers — the  Times,  the  Advertiser,  and  the  Po»(— never  sell  a  single  copy  in  the  streets,  and  but  comparatively  few  eopies  at  railway  stations 
or  on  steamboats.— Grant,  II,  421. 
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THE  EXISTING  POSTAL  LAWS  EELATING  TO  NBWSPAPEES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  properly  be  concluded  with  a  transcript  of  the  existing 

laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  post-oflce  department  bearing  in  any  Way  upon  the  subject 

regniItionsre*aid^^ae    ^^  *^^  transmission  of  ncwspapcrs  and  periodicals  through  the  United  States  mails. 

transmission  of  newspa-  gj,p_  ^g^    Second-class  matter.-  Mailable  matter  of  the  second  class  shall  embrace  all  newspapers  and  other 

^jj  periodical  publications  ■which  are  issued  at  stated  intervals,  and  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  and  are  within 

the  conditions  named  in  the  next  succeeding  section.    (Act  March  3,  1879,  }10,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 

Sec.  185.  Essential  characteristics  of  second-class  matter. — The  conditions  upon  which  a  publication  shall  be  admitted  to  the  second 
€lass  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  must  regularly  be  Issued  at  stated  intervals,  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  and  bear  a  date  of  issue,  and  be  numbered 
•consecutively. 

Second.  It  must  be  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication. 

Third.  It  must  be  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets,  without  board,  cloth,  leather,  or  other  substantial  binding,  such  as  distinguish 
printed  books  for  preservation  from  periodical  publications. 

Fourth.  It  must  be  .originated  and  published  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public  character,  or  be  devoted  to  literature, 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry,  and  have  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  to  the  second-class  rate  regular  publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for  free 
circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates.     (Act  March  3,  1879,  $14,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 

Sec.  186.  A  knovm  office  of  pvblication  definid.—A  known  office  of  publication  is  a  public  office  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  periodical,  where  orders  may  be  received  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  during  the  usual  business  hours.  Publications  issued 
without  disclosing  the  office  of  publication  must  not  be  forwarded  unless  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  third-class  matter. 

Sec. 187.  Advertising  sheets  defined. — "Regular  publications,  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pui^oses,''  within  the  intendment  of 
section  185,  are  defined  to-be — 

First.  Those  owned  and  controlled  by  one  or  several  individuals  or  business  concerns,  and  conducted  as  an  auxiliary,  and  essentially 
for  the  advancement  of  the  main  business  or  calling  of  those  who  own  or  control  them. 

Second.  Those  which,  having  no  genuine  or  paid-up  subscriptions,  insert  advertisements  free,  on  the  condition  that  the  advertiser 
will  pay  for  any  number  of  papers  which  are  sent  to  persons  whose  names  are  given  to  the  publisher. 

Third.  Those  which  do  advertising  only,  and  whose  columns  are  filled  with  long  editorial  puffs  of  firms  or  individuals  who  buy  a 
certain  number  of  copies  for  distribution. 

Fourth.  Pamphlets  containing  market  quotations,  ard  the  business  cards  of  various  business  houses  opposite  the  pages  containing 
such  quotations. 

Sec.  188.  Decision  upon  doubtful  publications.— WheiieYei  a  postmaster  Is  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  a  publication  offered  for 
maUing  as  second-class  matter,  he  will  submit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  accompany  it  with  a 
statement  of  such  facts  as  he  may  be  in  possession  of  respecting  the  publication,  and  the  reasons  for  his  inability  to  decide  as  to  its 
character.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  will  also  decide  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  postmaster  by  publishers  whose 
publications  have  been  excluded  from  the  second  class  by  the  action  of  the  postmaster. 

Sec.  189.  Postmaster's  record  of  second-class  publications.— Postm&ateTa  must  keep  a  record  of  aU  the  publications  of  the  second  class 
mailed  at  their  post-offices,  and  submit  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  must  report  on 
-the  first  day  of  every  month  any  changes  made  therein. 

Sec.  190.  Postage  on  second-class  »iaH«-.— Publications  of  the  second  class,  except  as  provided  in.  section  239,  when  sent  by  the  publisher 
-thereof,  and  from  the  office  of  publication,  including  sample  copies,  or  when  sent  from  a  news  agency  to  actual  Subscribers  thereto  or 
^;o  other  news  agents,  shall  be  entitled  to  transmission  through  the  mails  at  2  cents  a  pound,  or  fraction  thereof,  such  postage  to  be 
prepaid,  as  now  provided  by  law.     (Act  of  March  3,  1879,  $11,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.)    (See  section  192.) 

Sec.  191.  Weighing  of  second-class  matter.— Periodica]  publications,  on  their  receipt  at  the  post-office  o&  mailing,  shall  be  weighed  in 
bulk,  and  postage  paid  thereon  by  a  special  adhesive  stamp,  to  be  devised  and  furnished  by  the  Postmaster-General,  which  shall  be 
affixed  to  such  matter,  or  to  the  sack  containing  the  same,  or  upon  a  memorandum  of  such  mailing,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Postmaster-General 
may,  from  time  to  time,  provifle  by  regulations.    (Act  of  June  23,  1874,  $  6, 18  Stat.,  p.  233.) 

Sec.  192.  Manner  of  prepaying  second-class  matter.— Publishers  and  news  agents  must  tender  their  newspapers  and  periodicals  intended 
to  be  sent  through  the  mails  at  the  post-office  of  mailing,  so  that  they  may  be  weighed  in  bulk.  The  postage  thereon  must  then  be 
prepaid,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  matter  to  be  mailed,  by  special  adhesive  stamps,  known  as  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  department  to  postmasters  for  that  purpose.  Unbound  back  numbers  of  a  regular  second-class  publication 
may  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound.     (See  section  159.) 

Sec.  193.  "Regular  subscribers"  defined.— K  regular  subscriber  is  a  person  who  has  actually  paid,  or  undertaken  to  pay,  a  subscription 
price  for  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical,  or  for  whom  such  payment  has  been  made,  or  undertaken  to  be  made,  by  some  other 
person.  But  in  the  latter  case  such  payment  must  have  been  made  or  undertaken  with  the  consent  or  at  the  request  of  the  person  to 
whom  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or  periodical  is  sent.  Consent  is  to  te  implied  in  the  absence  of  objection  by  the  party  to  whom  the 
publication  is  sent.  ' 

Sec.  194.  Evidence  of  subscription  list  may  be  required.— 1£  a  postmaster  has  reason  to  doubt  that  a  publication  offered  for  mailing  as 
second-class  matter  has  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  he  may  require  the  publisher  thereof  to  satisfy  him  that  it  has,  before  permitting 
such  publication  to  be  mailed  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  section  190. 

Sec.  195.  SampU  copies  at  second-class  rates.— By  section  185  subscribership  is  made  one  of  the  tests  of  the  bona  fide  character  of  a 
publication.  A  publication  having  no  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  except  as  provided  in  section 
196.  When  once  determined  to  be  entitled  to  transmission  as  second-class  matter,  the  distinction  in  favor  of  subscribership  in  the 
circulation  of  second-class  matter,  which  was  made  necessary  by  former  laws,  is  by  section  190  abandoned,  and  sample  copies  of  second-class 
pubUcations  may,  when  sent  from  an  office  of  publication  or  a  news  agency,  be  forwarded  in  the  rbails  at  the  same  rates  as  to  subscribers, 
to  wit,  at  2  cents  per  pound,  or  fraction  thereof. 

Sec.  196.  Admission  of  new  pubUcations  to  second-class  rales.— k  temporary  permit,  in  writing,  shall  be  granted  by  a  postmaster  to  a 
publication  when  the  first  issue  of  the  same  shall  bepre8ented,accompaniedby  an  affidavit  from  the  publisher  thereof  that  the  publication 
is  published  for  the  puiposes  named  in  section  185,  unless  the  postmaster  shall  be  satisfied  from  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the 
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publication  itself  that  it  comes  -within  the  proviso  of  that  section.  When  such  temporary  permit  shall  be  granted,  the  publication  shall 
be  entitled  to  pass  in  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  fraction  thereof.  Such  temporary  permit  shall  be  revoked  by  the 
postmaster  in  case  the  publication  shall  have  so  changed  its  character  as  to  make  it  no  louger  within  the  conditions  named  in  section  185. 
A  duplicate  of  such  temporary  permit  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  whenever  issued. 

Sec.  197.  Penalty  for  aubmitting  false  evidence  as  to  a  piiblication. — ^Any  person  who  shall  submit,  or  cause  to  be  submitted  (for 
transportation  in  the  mails),' any  false  evidence  to  the  postmaster  relative  to  the  character  of  his  publication  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall,  for  every  such  oflFense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred,  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.    (Act  of  March  3,  1879,  §13,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 

Sec.  198.  Postmasters  to  report  the  submission  of  false  evidence. — Whenever  a  postmaster  is  of  opinion  that  a  publisher  has  submitted  to 
him  any  false  statements  respecting  the  character  of  his  publication,  either  as  to  its  of&ce  of  publication,  or  as  to  its  list  of  subscribers, 
or  as  to  any  other  fact  which  the  postmaster  may  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  ascertain  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  publication  was 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  second  class,  he  should  report  the  case,  with  all  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  await  his  instructions. 

Sec.  199.  Entry  of  second-class  publications. — After  a  publication  has  been  determined  to  be  of  the  second  class,  the  publisher  thereof 
may,  if  he  desire,  formally  enter  the  same  at  the  post-offlce  where  mailed,  and  print  upon  each  copy  thereof  the  words,  "Entered  at  the 

post-office  at as  second-class  matter."    Publications  so  entered,  and  having  printed  upon  each  copy  the  words  of  entry,  may  be 

exchanged  at  second-class  rates  with  other  second-class  publications  and  may  be  regularly  sent  at  second-class  rates,  as  complimentary, 
to  customers  or  business  agents  of  the  publication,,  and  to  other  persons  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  publication  itself,  or  of  its  publishers 
or  employes  as  such.  The  formal  entry  will  consist  in  a  written  notification  of  the  publisher's  desire  to  the  postmaster,  who  will  forward 
a  copy  of  such  entry  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General.  The  unauthorized  printing  by  a  publisher  of  the  words  of  entry  herein 
prescribed,  or  their  equivalent,  will  render  him  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  section  197.  Postmasters  should  take  pains  to  call  the 
attention  of  publishers  to  this  section  and  invite  them  to  enter  their  publications  as  herein  set  forth. 

Sec.  200.  News  agents  applying  for  second-class  rates  must  make  and  file  with  the  postmaster  at  their  post-offlce  of  mailing  a 
statement  signed  by  them  showing  the  names  of  the  periodicals  which  they  thus  mail,  the  post-offices  respectively  to  which  they  are 
directed,  and  the  number  of  such  subscribers  to  each,  with  the  dates  to  which  their  respective  subscriptions  extend.  On  all  packages  of 
second-class  matter  mailed  by  news  agents  to  newsdealers  the  word  "newsdealer"  must  form  part  of  the  address. 

Sec.  'Ml.  Evidence  required  of  news  agents. — In  order  to  enable  news  agents  to  transmit  matter  of  the  second  class  at  pound  rates 
which  is  not  published  within  the  delivery  of  the  post-office  of  mailing  they  must  furnish  evidence  that  the  periodical  so  offered  has 
been  inspected  and  admitted  to  the  second  class  by  the  postmaster  at  the  post-office  of  publication.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  inspection  and  approval  will  be  when,  in  some  conspicuous  portion  of  its  title  page  or  cover,  the  periodical  bears  the  printed  words 
of  entry  prescribed  in  section  199. 

Sec.  202.  Netes  agents  defined. — Jfo  person  is  a  news  agent  within  the  contemplation  of  the  law  by  virtue  of  his  acting  simply  as  a 
local  or  traveling  agent  for  a  publication.  He  must  be  engaged  in  business  as  a  newsdealer  or  bookseller  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  send 
newspapers  and  periodicals  at  the  pound  rates. 

Sec.  203.  Sample  copies  defined. — Sample  copies  of  publications  of  the  second  class,  which  are  entitled  to  transmission  through  the 
mails  at  two  cents  a  pound,  are  defined  to  be  copies  sent  to  persons  not  subscribers,  for  the  purpose  either  of  inducing  them  to  subscribe 
for  or  to  advertise  in  the  publication,  or  to  agents,  or  to  persons  desiring  to  become  agents,  or  whom  the  publisher  may  wish  to  induce  to 
act  as  agents,  to  be  used  by  them  in  procuring  subscriptions  and  advertising.  ,  Any  number  of  copies  of  any  number  of  different  editions 
of  a  second-class  publication  may  be  sent  at  any  one  time  as  sample  copies.  The  primary  design  of  a  publisher  in  sending  out  sample 
copies  is  to  increase  the  subscription  list  and  advertising  patronage  of  his  publication,  and  the  law  permits  him  to  ssnd  such  copies  at  the 
most  favored  rates,  in  the  expectation  that  the  correspondence  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  increased  circulation  of  the  publication  to 
regular  subscribers,  will  augment  the  postal  revenues.     (See  section  195.) 

Sec.  204.  Extra  numbers  not  sample  copies. — Publishers  will  not  be  permitted,  however,  to  use  the  exceptional  advantages  given  to 
theui  by  the  law  so  as  to  defraud  the  postal  department  by  mailing  as  sample  copies  extra  numbers  of  their  publications  ordered  by 
advertisers,  or  by  campaign  committees,  or  by  other  persons,  to  be  sent  to  specified  addresses,  and  apparently  intended,  from' the  nature 
of  the  contents  or  of  marked  portions  thereof,  to  serve  the  business,  political,  or  personal  interests  of  the  person  or  persons  ordering  the 
same.  Such  copies  are  third-class  matter,  and  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fractional  part 
thereof. 

Sec.  205.  Sample  copies  to  be  mailed  separately. — Sample  copies  of  second-class  publications  should  be  put  up  in  single  wrappers,  and 
each  package  addressed  to  a  person  or  firm  should  be  plainly  marked,  in  printing  or  writing,  "sample  copy." 

Sec.  206.  Supplements  admitted  as  second-class  matter. — Publishers  of  matter  of  the  second  class  may,  without  subjecting  it  to  extra 
postage,  fold  within  their  regular  issues  a  supplement ;  but  in  all  cases  the  added  matter  must  be  germane  to  the  publication  which  it 
supplements ;  that  is  to  say,  matter  supplied  in  order  to  complete  that  to  which  it  is  added  or  supplemented,  but  omitted  from  the  regular 
issue  for  want  of  space,  time,  or  greater  convenience,  which  supplement  must  in  every  case  be  issued  with  the  publication.  (Act  of 
March  3,  1879,  J  16,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 

Sec.  207.  Definition  of  supplements. — ^A  supplement  is  held  to  be  matter  proper  to  be  inserted  in  the  publication  to  which  it  is  added, 
bnt  not>insarted  for  want  of  space,  or  want  of  time,  or  because  it  is  more  convehient  regarding  space  or  time,  or  either,  that  it  should  be 
printed  on  a  separate  sheet.  It  is  not  indispensable  or  necessary  that  the  sheet  should  be  printed  at  the  office  of  the  publication  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  supplement ;  bnt  if  printed  there  or  elsewhere,  to  be  considered  or  treated  as  a  supplement,  it  must  be  printed  with 
the  intention  and  purpose  only  of  supplying  an  integral  portion  of  the  publication  to  which  it  professes  to  be  a  supplement,  and  not  for 
another  distinct  and  separate  use.  It  should  have  directi  relation  to  the  publication  supplemented,  so  that  without  it  the  publication 
supplemented  would  be  incomplete. 

Sec.  208.  Hand-hills  and  posters  not  supplements. — The  two  preceding  sections  cannot  be  construed  to  admit  "hand-bills"  or  "posters" 
as  supplements.  Hand-bills  and  posters  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  i>ostage  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof ;  and  when 
such  matter  is  inclosed  in  a  newspaper  and.  sent  to  regular  subscribers  it  subjects  the  package  to  postage  at  the  higher  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  two  ounces.  Should  the  package  reach  the  post-office  of  delivery  wilhout  any  evidence  of  prepayment,  double  the  prepaid  rate 
must  be  charged. 

Sec.  209.  Examination  of  second-class  matltr. — Matter  of  the  second  class  may  be  examined  at  the  [post]  office  of  mailing,  aud  if 
found  to  contain  matter  which  is  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  postage,  such  matter  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  to  which  the 
inclosed  matter  is  subject:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  the  insertion  in  periodicals  of 
advertisements  attached  permaneutlv  to  the  same.     (Act  of  March  3,  1879,  §  12,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 
11   PR 
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Sec.  210.  ProUUted  advertisements  in  second-class  matter.— Advertisements  in  the  form  of  separate  sheets  in  the  body  of  periodical 
publications,  which  are  inserted  for  convenience,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  and  put  to  separate  use,  are  not  "attached 
permanently"  to  such  periodical  within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  section,  and  when  so  inserted  will  subject  the  periodicals  in  which 
they  are  found  to  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof;  but  this  must  not  be  held  to  apply  to  bills,  receipts,  and 
orders  for  subscription  to  such  periodicals,  which  are  permitted  by  the  proviso  to  section  233. 

Sec.  211.  Detention  of  suspected  second-class  matter.— When  the  postmaster  at  the  post-office  of  mailing  shall  have  reason  to  believe 
that  any  publisher  or  news  agent  has  violated  the  provisions  of  section  209  by  depositing  third-class  matter  in  any  post-offlce,  for 
transmission  through  the  mails  as  matter  of  the  second  class,  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  retain  the  suspected  matter,  notifying  the  publisher 
or  news  agent  at  once  of  his  action,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  Postmaster-General.  If  such  third-class  matter  shall  by  inadvertence  reach 
its  destination,  the -postmaster  at  the  post-office  of  destination  must  collect  the  postage  due  thereon  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  212.  Foreign  publications  admitted  as  second-class  matter. — Fbreignnewspapersandother  periodicals  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  admitted  to  the  second  class  in  the  United  States  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster-General,  on  application  of  the 
publishers  thereof  or  their  agents,  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  at  the  same  rates  as  if  published  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  iu 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  any  publication  which  violates  any  copyright  granted  by 
the  United  States.    (Act  of  March  3,  1879,  §15,  20  Stat.,  p.  359.) 

Sec.  213.  Examinatu»i  of  foreign  puMioations. — Agents  of  foreign  publications,  who  may  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  second- 
class  rates  of  postage  for  the  transmission  of  such  publications  in  the  domestic  mails,  should  make  application  to  the  postmaster  at  the 
post-offlce  where  they  desire  the  same  to  be  mailed,  and  if  the  postmaster  is  of  opinion,  after  an  examination  of  the  publications  submitted, 
that  they  are  iu  their  essential  features  similar  to  domestic  publications  transmitted  in  the  mails  at  the  second-class  rates,  he  will,  upon 
their  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  200  and  filing  an  affidavit  that  the  publications  submitted  come  within  the  first  and  second 
conditions  of  section  185,  and  that  they  have  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers  in  the  country  where  they  are  published,  admit  them  to  the 
mails  on  the  same  terms  as  domestic  publications. 

Sec.  236.  Manner  of  presenting  second-class  matter  for  mailing. — In  mailing  publications  of  the  second  class  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
properly  dried,  folded,  and  addressed.  It  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  postmaster  or  his  assistants  to  fold  newspapers  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  in  the  boxes,  &c.,  for  delivery;  and  in  case  a  publisher  persists  in  sending  them  without  being  properly  folded,  after 
being  notified  to  put  them  up  so  that  they  can  be  promptly  assorted  and  delivered,  the  postmaster  would  be  justified  in  not  distributing 
them  with  the  regular  mail. 

Sec.  239.  Free  county  publications.— PahMcutions  of  the  second  class,  one  copy  to  each  actual  subscriber  residing  in  the  county  where 
the  same  are  printed,  in  whole  or  iu  part,  and  published,  shall  go  free  through  the  mails;  but  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  at  letter- 
carrier  offices,  or  distributed  by  carriers,  unless  postage  is  paid  thereon  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  section  [190] :  Provided,  That  the  rate 
of  postage  on  newspapers  (excepting  weeklies)  and  periodicals  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight  when  the  same  are  deposited  in  a 
letter-carrier  office  for  delivery  by  its  carriers  shall  be  uniform  at  one  cent  each;  periodicals  weighing  more  than  two  ounces  shall  be 
subject,  when  deUvered  by  such  carriers,  to  a  postage  of  two  cents  each,  and  these  rates  shall  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed.  (Act  of 
March  3,  1879,  525,  20  Stat.,  p.  361.) 

Sec.  240.  Postage  on  second-class  matUr  at  free-delivery  post-offices.— Mailable  matter  of  the  second  claes  deposited  in  a  letter-carrier 
.post-offlce  for  local  delivery  shall  be  delivered  through  boxes  or  the  general  delivery  on  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
per  pound,  but  when  delivered  by  carriers  the  following  rates  must  be  prepaid  by  postage  stamps  affixed :  On  newspapers  (except  ' 
weeklies),  one  cent  each  without  regard  to  weight;  on  periodicals  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  one  cent  each;  on  periodicals 
exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  two  cents  each.  The  rate  on  weekly  newspapers  of  the  second  class  deposited  by  the  publisher  in  a 
letter-carrier  post-offlce  for  local  delivery  is  two  cents  per  pound,  whether  the  same  are  deUvered  by  carriers  or  through  boxes  or  the 
general  delivery. 

Sec.  241.  Second-class  matter  at  free-delivery  offices,  how  separaied.- Second-class  matter  for  city  delivery,  where  the  carrier  system  is 
established,  shoiild  be  separately  made  up  at  the  office  of  publication-that  for  delivery  by  the  carriers  of  a  post-offlce.  being  put  in  one 
package  or  handle,  each  article  of  mail  matter  therein  properly  stamped,  and  that  for  deUvery  through  the  boxes  of  the  post-office  by 
Itself.  If  the  separation  is  not  made  at  the  office  of  publication,  each  paper  or  periodical  not  properly  stamped  must  be  placed  in  the 
boxes  or  at  the  general  delivery  for  delivery  therefrom. 

Sec.  242.  Free  county  publications  must  be  mailed  by  themselves.-When  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper  sends  in  the  mails  a  package  of  his 
papers,  a  portion  intended  for  subscribers  residing  within  the  county  in  which  the  paper  is  printed  (in  whole  or  in  part)  and  published,  and 
the  remainder  intended  for  subscribers  residing  in  another  county,  he  must  pay  postage  on  the  entire  package  at  the  pound  rates.  The 
pubhsher  should  make  two  packages,  one  for  the  subscribers  residing  in  the  county  and  one  for  those  out  of  the  county,  the  former  to  go 
free  under  section  239. 

Sec.  243.  Publications  with  offices  in  two  counties  free  in  neither.-No  publication  of  the  second  class  claiming  more  than  one  office  of 
publicakon  m  different  counties  is  entitled  to  pass  in  the  mails  free  in  either  county  unless  the  publisher  elect  which  office  he  will  regard 
as  his  offlce  of  pubUcation.  In  that  event  the  publication  shall  go  free  in  that  county  only.  The  postmaster  at  the  post-offlce  thus 
selected  should  notify  the  postmaster  at  the  other  post-offlce  of  such  selection.  The  provisions  of  this  section  axe  not  applicable,  however, 
to  publications  claiming  or  having  more  than  one  office  of  publication  which  do  not  claim  free  county  circulation 

Sec.  il4i.  Sample  copies  of  free  county  publications  subjex^t  to  postage. -TSot^mg  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  can  be  so  construed  as  to 
permit  sample  copies  "of  any  pubUcation  to  be  mailed  free  in  the  county  where  the  same  is  printed  or  pubUshed ;  they  must  be  prepaid 
at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  pound.  >        j  r    r 

NEWSPAPEE  PILES. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  a  request  was  sent  with  the  press  schedules  to  the  publishers  of  the 

Thecensusfiie  of  news     ^^^^P^J®^^  «^  ^^^""^  ^^^^s  foi"  ^  Specimen  copy  of  the  journal,  for  which  a  franked  wrapper  was 

papers  and  periodicals.      "iclosed,  With  a  vicw  to  making  a  complete  collection  of  the  issues  of  the  periodical  press  of 

the  census  year  for  permanent  preservation  iu  the  Congressional  Library.    A  very  general 

response  was  made  to  this  request,  and  all  publications  not  found  in  the  file  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  were 

again  sent  for,  and  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  received.    The  publishers  were  asked  to  send  the  issue  of  their 

publication  nearest  in  date  to  July  4,  1880^  and,  with  some  exceptions  among  journals  received  in  response  to  the 

last  request,  the  file  represents  the  press  of  the  United  States  as  it  stood  on  the  national  anniversary  in  the  census 

year.     The  specimen  journals,  as  they  were  received,  were  checked  and  filed,  with  respect  to  newspapers. 
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alphabetically  by  towns  and  cities  of  publication  in  the  several  states,  and  as  the  file  for  each  state  was  completed 
the  papers  were  deposited  in  portfolios,  and  the  collection  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

The  periodical  press,  including  the  magazines,  trade  and  professional  journals,  etc.,  was  arranged  in  groups, 
the  law  journals,  the  medical  journals,  the  scientific  journals,  the  literary  journals,  etc.,  each  forming  a  group  by 
themselves,  and  each  arranged  by  states. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  at  the  census  of  1850  to  form  a  file  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  as 
it  then  existed,  (a)    The  Superintendent  of  that  Census,  in  his  report,  spoke  of  this  effort  as  follows : 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  at  least  one  copy  of  every  journal  published  in  tlie  United  States  in  1850,  and  the  assistant  marshals 
were  intrusted  with  the  matter.  It  has  been  attended  to  hut  partially,  and  the  papers  obtained  fall  very  far  short  of  the  actual  number 
returned  by  name.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  such  a  file,  complete  in  every  respect,  properly  bound  and  placed  away  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  would  be  a  great  national  curiosity,  and  be  of  great  interest  to  the  future  antiquarian. 

No  such  criticism  can  be  made  respecting  the  file  of  the  American  press  which  the  Tenth  Census  contributes 
to  the  literary  archives  of  the  nation.  It  is  felt  that  all  the  value  assigned  by  Superintendent  De  Bow,  and  much 
more,  attaches  to  this  file.  It  conveys  a  much  more  vivid  picture  of  the  actual  character,  typographical,  literary, 
mechanical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  press  of  to-day  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a  report,  and  supplies  a. 
more  ^complete  understanding  of  the  immense  development  of  the  press  than  can  be  pictured  by  cold  statistics. 
It  admits  of  ready  comparison  between  the  press  of  all  the  states  and  the  journals  of  all  classes  and  descriptions. 
In  comparison  with  a  similar  file,  made  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  it  will  offer  a  more  exact  standard  for  measuring^ 
the  degree  and  the  nature  of  the  progress  of  the  intervening  years  than  any  figures  can  afford. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  there  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  in  every  American  state  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving  files  of  the  newspapers  of  each  locality.    The 
newspaper  in  itself  is  of  necessity  a  matter  of  transient  interest.    It  appears,  it  serves  its  purpose,    ge^^new^T^er  fflea 
it  is  superseded  by  another  of  later  date,  and  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  of  importance  or  value ; 
but  there  is  no  issue  of  the  humblest  paper  in  all  the  land  in  which  there  does  not  appear  something  which  will 
some  time  prove  of  real  historic  value.    The  newspaper,  of  necessity,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  ofilcial  history 
of  the  corporation  in  which  it  is  published.    Whether  or  not  it  be  designated  as  the  repository  of  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  corporate  authorities,  it  nevertheless  contains  them,  and  thus  becomes  a  method  of  record 
which,  in  point  of  regularity,  and  fullness,  is  unsurpassed.    The  historians  of  the  colonial  era  find  no  better  clew 
to  the  feeling,  the  events,  and  the  character  of  those  times,  or  of  the  personages  who  figured  in  them,  than  is 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  newspapers  then  published,  and  it  is  their  constant  source  of  grievance  and  annoyance 
that  they  are  not  only  few  in  number  and  difflcult  of  access,  but  are  far  from  complete.    Even  in  later  days  files 
of  newspapers  which  in  their  time  were  repositories  of  the  current  history  of  important  localities,  and  which 
exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  public  opinion,  are  few  in  number  and  imperfectly  preserved.    Hundreds  of 
newspapers  have  been  born,  have  lived  a  brief  space,  and  chronicled  their  share  of  history,  yet  no  trace  of  them 
remains  anywhere.    Such  files  as  we  now  possess  of  the  journals  of  the  past  are  due  almost  entirely  to  private 
appreciation  of  their  value  as  the  sources  out  of  which  history  is  to  be  wrought.    They  are  in  the  possession  of 
historical  societies  and  private  individuals,  and  are  prized  among  the  choicest  of  their  collections.    All  told,  they  do 
not  represent  one  tithe  of  the  actual  publications  which  have  emanated  from  the  American  press.    I  can  learn  of  no 
town,  city,  or  county  which  makes  it  one  of  the  duties  of  its  ofBcers  to  preserve  files  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  locality,  and  there  is  no  state  which   keeps  a  regular  file  of  the    tjon^'of  newspaper  eie^* 
newspapers  printed  within  its  limits  and  regularly  supplying  the  most  complete  record  of  its 
history  attainable,  (b)     Not  even  the  newspapers  themselves  are  as  careful  in  the  matter  of  files  as  pride  and  self- 

a  The  first  known  attempt  to  make  a  file  of  American  newspapers  was  that  of  the  late  Joel  Munsell,  of  Albanj',  New  York — a  gentleman 
who  did  as  much  as  any  man  who  ever  lived  in  this  country  to  advance  and  promote  the  art  of  typography  and  to  preserve  its  annals — 
in  1828.  The  papers  in  Mr.  Munsell's  files  were  generally  single  specimens,  the  first  issues,  where  they  could  be  obtained,  or  copies  that 
contained  something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  satisfactorily  illustrated  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  American  press  at  the  time.    It  was  bound  in  100  volumes,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  New  York  state  library. 

6  The  Maine  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1849,  directed  the  clerks  of  the  county  courts  to  purchase,  bind,  and  preserve,  forihen^e 
.ind  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  a  copy  of  the  newspapers  published  therein,  not  to  exceed  three  in  number,  commencing  with  the  year 
1849,  and  giving  preference  to  those  papers  abounding  in  historical  and  other  information  valuable  to  the  public. — Munsell's  Typographical 
Miscellany. 

While  no  one  library,  however  large  and  comprehensive,  has  either  the  space  or  the  means  to  accumulate  a  tithe  of  the  periodicals 
that  swarm  from  a  productive  press,  there  are  valid  reasons  why  more  attention  should  be  paid  by  librarians  to  the  careful  preservaition  of 
a  wise  selection  of  aU  this  current  literature.  The  modem  newspaper  and  other  periodical  publications  afford  the  truest,  the  fullest,  and 
on  the  whole  the  most  impartial  image  of  the  age  we  live  in  that  can  be  derived  from  any  single  source.  Taken  together,  they  afford  the 
richest  material  for  the  historian  or  the  student  of  politics,  of  society,  of  literature,  and  of  civilization  in  its  various  aspects.  What 
precious  memorials  of  the  day  even  the  advertisements  and  brief  paragraphs  of  the  newspapers  of  a  century  ago  afibrd  us!  While  iu  a 
field  so  vast  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  library  to  be  more  than  a  gleaner,  no  such  institution  can  afford  to  neglect  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  at  least  some  of  the  more  important  newspapers  from  year  to  year.  A  public  library  is  not  foi>  one  generation  only,  but 
it  is  for  all  time.  Opportunities  once  neglected  of  securing  the  current  periodicals  of  any  age  in  continuous  and  complete  form  seldom  or 
never  occur.  The  principle  of  selection  will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  libraries  and  localities.  While  the  safest  general  rule  is  to  secure 
the  best  and  most  representative  of  all  the  journals,  reviews,  and  magazines  within  the  limits  of  the  fund  which  can  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  there  is  another  principle  which  should  largely  guide  the  selection.    In  each  locality  it  should  be  one  leading  object  of  the 
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interest  would  seem  to  require.  There  are  many  of  the  long  established  newspapers  which  have  no  complete  files 
of  their  publication.  The  accident  of  fire  frequently  destroys  the  file  accumulations  of  years,  and  as  a  rule  they 
cannot  be  duplicated,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  proprietorship  of  newspapers  is"  apt  to  lead  to  a  break  in  the 
files.  All  these  contingencies  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  that  the  local  and  the  state 
authorities  of  the  United  States  should  take  the  steps  necessary  for  permanently  and  completely  preserving  the 
newspaper  records  of  their  several  sections. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  now  concluded  this  report  on  the  past  history  and  development  and  the  present  condition  and  statistics 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  the  United  States. 

Conclusion.  The  rcview  of  a  progress  so  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  so  unique  as  this  has 

proved  to  be,  might  be  accompanied  by  some  attempt  to  estimate  the  infliuence  of  the 
newspaper  press  upon  the  commerce,  the  society,  the  politics,  the.  morals,  the  education,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  I  have  preferred,  however,  to  leave  deductions  of  that  character  to  others,  who  may  find  herein 
the  materials  upon  which  to  found  them.  The  American  press  has  been  the  recipient  of  much  eulogy,  and  much 
condemnation  as  well,  at  the  hands  of  many  whose  words  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  To  both  those 
who  eulogize  and  those  who  condemn  it  must  present  itself,  in  the  light  of  the  statistics  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  report,  as  a  factor  in  our  civilization  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
success  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  conduct.  The  earjiings  of  the  newspaper  press  represent  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  the  census  of  1880  reveals  in  the  United  States.  The  men  and  women  employed  in  it,  both 
mechanically  and  professionally,  are  no  mean  proportion  of  our  citizenshij),  and  their  rate  of  earnings  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  class  of  laborers,  either  mechanical  or  professional.  The  rate  of  increase,  both  in  the 
number  and  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any  revealed  in  the  Tenth  Census. 
The  relations  of  the  press  to  the  public,  Tu  the  character  of  a  servitor  and  assistant,  are  sufficiently  indicated,  not 

principal  library  to  gather  within  its  walls  the  fullest  representation  possible  of  the  literature  relating  to  its  own  state  and  neighborhood. 
In  every  city  and  large  town  the  local  journals  and  other  periodicals  should  form  an  indispensable  part  of  a  public  library  collection. 
Where  the  means  are  wanting  to  purchase  these,  the  proprietors  will  frequently  furnish  them  free  of  expense  for  public  use ;  but  no 
occasion  should  be  lost  of  securing,  immediately  on  its  issue  from  the  press,  every  publication,  large  or  small,  which  relates  to  the  local 
history  or  interests  of  the  place  where  the  library  is  maintained.  This  collection  should  embrace  not  only  newspapers,  magazines,  etc., 
but  a  complete  collection  of  all  casual  pamphlets,  reports  of  municipal  governments,  with  their  subdivisions,  reports  of  charitable  or 
benevolent  societies,  schools,  etc.,  and  even  the  prospectuses,  bulletins,  catalogues,  etc.,  of  real-estate  agents  and  tradesmen.  Every 
library  should  have  its  scrap-books  (or  series  of  them)  for  preserving  the  political  broadsides  and  fugitive  pieces  of  the  day  which  in  any 
way  reflect  or  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  the  condition  of  the  people.  These  unconsidered  trifles,  commonly  swept  out  and  thrown 
away  as  worthless,  if  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  to  the  future,  will  be  found  to  form  precious  memorials  of  a  bygone  age. 

While  the  files  of  the  journals  of  any  period  furnish  unquestionably  the  best  instruments  for  the  history  of  that  epoch,  it  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  that  so  little  care  has  ever  been  taken  to  preserve  a  fair  representation  of  those  of  any  age.  The  destiny  of  nearly  all  newspapers 
is  swift  destruction ;  and  even  those  which  are  preserved  commonly  survive  in  a  provokingly  fragmentary  state.  The  obvious  causes  of 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  periodical  literature  are  its  great  volume,  necessarily  increasing  with  every  year  the  difficulty  of  lodging  the 
files  of  any  long  period  in  our  narrow  apartments,  and  the  continual  demand  for  paper  for  the  uses  of  trade.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
great  cost  of  binding  files  of  journals,  increasing  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  volumes.  As  so  formidable  an  expense  can  be  incurred 
by  very  few  private  subscribers  to  periodicals,  it  is  so  much  the  more  important  that  the  public  libraries  should  not  neglect  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  their  generation  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  to  follow.  These  poor  journals  of  to-day,  which  everybody  is  ready  to  stigmatize 
as  trash  not  worth  the  room  to  store  or  tie  money  to  bind,  are  the  very  materials  which  the  man  of  the  future  will  search  for  with 
eagerness,  and  for  some  of  which  he  will  be  ready  to  pay  their  weight  in  gold.  These  representatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial, 
inventive,  social,  literary,  political,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  times  should  be  preserved  and  handed  down  to  iKwterity  with  sedulous 
care.  No  historian  or  other  writer  on  any  subject  who  would  write  conscientiously  or  with  full  information  can  aflbrd  to  neglect  this 
fruitful  mine  of  the  journal's,  where  his  richest  materials  are  frecniiently  to  be  found. 

The  life-long  devotion  of  a  late  American  collector,  Peter  Force,  of  Washington,  to  the  same  historical  spirit  resulted  in  amassing  a 
large  and  rich  library  of  manuscripts,  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  broadsides,  etc.,  mainly  illustrative  of  American  history. 
This  invaluable  collection,  which  no  amount  of  money  could  have  reassembled,  was  fortunately  not  permitted  to  be  scattered,  but  was 
secured  during  the  lifetime  of  the  possessor  for  the  Library  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  a  great  library  of  journals,  or  of  that  universal  library  which  every  nation  should  possess,  it  becomes  the  more 
important  to  assemble  in  the  various  local  libraries  all  those  ephemeral  publications  which,  if  not  thus  preserved  contemporaneously  with 
their  issue,  will  disappear  utterly  and  elude  the  search  of  future  historical  inquirers.  And  that  library  which  shall  the  most  sedulously 
gather  and  preserve  such  fugitive  memorials  of  the  life  of  the  people  among  which  it  is  situated  will  be  found  to  have  best  subserved  its 
purpose  to  the  sueceeding  generations  of  men. 

Not  less  important  than  the  preservation  of  newspapers  is  that  of  reviews  and  magazines.  In  fact,  the  latter  are  almost  universally 
reckoned  as  far  more  important  than  the  more  fugitive  literature  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  Though  inferior  to  the  journals  as 
historical  and  statistical  materials,  reviews  and  magazines  supply  the  largest  fund  of  discussion  upon  such  topics  of  scientific,  social, 
literary,  and  religious  interest  as  occupy  the  public  mind  during  the  time  in  which  they  appear.  More  and  more  the  best  thought  of  the 
times  gets  reflected  in  ihe  pages  of  this  portion  of  the  periodical  press.  No  investigator  in  any  department  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
rich  stores  contributed  to  thought  in  reviews  and  magazines.  These  articles  are  commonly  more  condensed  and  full  of  matter  than  the 
average  books  of  the  jKsriod.  While  every  library,  therefore,  should  possess  for  the  current  use  and  ultimate  reference  of  its  readers  a 
selection  of  the  best,  as  large  as  its  means  will  permit,  a  great  and  comprehensive  library,  in  order  to  be  representative  of  the  national 
literature,  should  possess  them  all.— Hon.  A.  E.  Spoftbrd,  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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only  by  the  official  connection  which,  newspapers  bear  to  state,  municipal,  and  other  public  corporations,  but  by 
the  quickness  and,  the  accuracy  with  which  they  supply  private  individuals  with  the  information  upon  which  their 
own  private  concerns  are  dependent;  and  their  value  as  conservators  of  historical  material  is  put  beyond  dispute 
by  the  records  of  history  itself.  Their  potency  as  an  educating  and  informing  medium  is  conceded  by  the  preachers, 
teachers,  politicians,  and  philanthropists  who  seek  their  agency  as  affording  a  wider  method  of  intercommuniation 
than  any  other  agency  of  civilization.  As  all  these  multiform  public  functions  come  to  be  more  widely  understood 
by  both  public  and  publishers  to  reside  in  the  press,  its  tone  and  character  and  influence  cannot  fail  to  improve  and 
increase  in  a  degree  that  shall  correspond  more  nearly  than  now  with  its  numerical  and  material  increase  of  the 
American  press.  Its  development  has  been  traced  through  three  distinct  eras  of  progress  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  each  succeeding  era  indicating  extraordinary  advancement  over  the  one  just  previous.  Nevertheless,  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  must  still  be  described  as  in  the  formative  state.  It  has  but  reached  the 
point  where  its  possibilities  are  within  the  grasp  of  realization.  In  the  future  its  progress  promises  to  be  rapid 
and  upon  a  constantly  broadening  basis.  N"©  field  of  American  industry  and  energy,  combined  with  American 
intelligence  and  the  national  spirit,  opens  to  those  who  embrace  it  more  glorious  opportunities. 
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j^PPENDIX    j^. 


SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  THE   STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Table  I  is  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pubUslied  in  tlie  United  States  daring 
the  census  year,  grouped  first  by  periods  of  issue,  and  second  by  classes  or  characteristics,  and  enumerating 
separately  the  number  published  in  English  and  in  other  languages. 

Table  II  is  a  statement  showing  the  average  and  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  by  states  and  territories,  for  daily  newspapers,  weekly  newspapers  connected  with  dailies,  weeklies  not 
connected  with  dailies,  and  all  other  than  monthlies,  and  also  for  monthly  publications;  showing  the  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  issued  or  printed  during  the  census  year,  and  also  the  average  subscription  price  of 
daily  newspapers,  of  weekly  newspapers  connected  with  dailies,  and  of  all  others. 

Table  III  is  a  further  analysis  of  the  circulation  per  issue  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  by  the  volume  of 
individual  circulation,  classified  as  before  by  periods  of  issue.  The  entire  press  of  the  United  States  is  here 
arranged  in  nine  groups,  indicating,  respectively:  (1)  the  number  of  journals  in  each  state  and  territory  with  a 
circulation  of  50,000  copies  per  issue  and  over;  (2)  with  a  circulation  of  25,000  and  under  50,000;  (3)  with  a 
circulation  of  15,000  and  under  25,000;  (4)  with  a  circulation  of  10,000  and  under  15,000;  (5)  with  a  circulation  of 
5,000  and  under  10,000;  (6)  with  a  circulation  of  3,000  and  under  5,000;  (7)  with  a  circulation  of  1,000  and  under 
3,000;  (8)  with  a  circulation  of  500  and  under  1,000;  and  (9)  the  number  of  journals  having  a  circulation  of  less 
than  500.    Each  of  these  nine  groups  is  arranged  by  periods  of  issue. 

Table  IV  is  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  paid  annually  in  wages  and  the  total  gross  value  of  the  annual  product, 
in  dollars,  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  by  states  and  territories,  with  the 
percentage  of  total  wages  paid  by  daily  newspapers,  the  percentage  paid  by  weekly  newspapers  and  all  other 
periodicals,  and  the  average  wages  paid  by  each  establishment,  shown  by  dailies  and  by  weeklies  and  all  other 
periodicals.  This  table  also  exhibits  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  advertisements  and  subscriptions  or  sales  by 
the  dailies,  weeklies,  and  all  other  periodicals.  It  also  exhibits  the  number  of  hands  employed,  male  and  female, 
in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  editorial  work. 

Table  V  is  an  exhibit  of  the  average  ems  of  type  set  per  issue  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  several  states 
and  territories,  and  also  by  the  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  descriptions,  followed  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  ems  per  issue  set  by  both  classes  of  publications.  These  statistics  are  accompanied  by  an  exhibit  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  type  used  by  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  number  of  presses  owned  and 
used  in  newspaper  manufacture,  and  with  the  number  driven  by  steam-,  water-,  and  hand-power,  respectively.  The 
table  concludes  with  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  papers  printed  on  the  co-operative  plan  in  each  of  the  states  and 
territories. 

Table  VI  is  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  printing  paper  consumed  by  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  of  the 
several  states  and  territories  in  the  census  year,  calculated  both  in  pounds  and  reams,  showing  also  the  average 
and  aggregate  amount  of  paper  consumed  per  issue  by  the  daily,  weekly,  and  the  periodical  press,  and  also  the 
aggregate  amount  consumed  by  the  entire  press,  in  the  year,  calculated  in  pounds  and  reams. 

Table  VII  indicates  the  total  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of  all  periods  of  issue, 
which  were  established  and  suspended  during  the  course  of  the  census  year.  It  also  shows  the  number  of 
consolidations  or  mergeres  which  are  represented  in  existing  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  numbet  of 
existing  journals  of  all  classes  and  kinds  which  were  established  in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880,  the  number 
established  between  1860  and  1870,  the  number  established  between  1850  and  1860,  and  the  number  established 
prior  to  the  year  1850. 

Table  VIII  exhibits  in  complete  shape  the  statistics  of  the  various  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  German  language  in  the  United  States. 

Table  IX  makes  a  similar  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Bohemian, 
Catalan,  Chinese,  Danish  and  Scandinavian,  French,  Dutch,  Indian,  Irish,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  Welsh  languages  in  the  United  States. 
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Table  X  is  an  exhibit,  by  states  and  territories,  of  the  religious  press  of  the  United  States,  classified  by 
twenty-five  denominations  and  as  nnsectarian. 

Table  XI  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the  leading  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  as 
elicited  by  the  four  Federal  censuses  of  1850, 1860, 1870,  and  1880.  This  table  first  shows  the  number  of  papers  of  all 
classes  in  existence  at  each  census,  their  aggregate  circulation  per  issue,  and  the  number  of  copies  annually  printed. 
It  then  presents  the  same  line  of  statistics  upon  a  division  of  the  newspaper  press  into  classes  by  periods  of  issue 
at  the  four  censuses,  the  number,  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue,  and  the  copies  annually  printed  of  dailies, 
tri-weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  weeklies,  bi-weeklies,  semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  and  quarterlies  for  1850, 
1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

Table  XII  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published,  and  their  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue,  with  the  area  in  square  miles  and  the  population  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  as 
shown  by  the  Tenth  Census.  The  areas  here  given  are  the  land  surface  in  each  case.  The  table  exhibits  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  and  the  average  area  in  square  miles  for 
each  publication  in  the  several  states  and  territories. 

Table  XIII  is  an  attempt  to  localize  the  American  press,  by  showing,  first,  the  number  of  counties  in  each 
state  and  territory  in  which  newspapers  are  published,  compared  with  the  actual  number  of  towns;  and,  second, 
the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  each  state  and  territory,  in  which  one  paper  is  published,  the  number 
in  which  two  are  published,  the  number  in  which  three  are  published,  the  number  in  which  four  are  published, 
and  the  number  in  which  five  or  more  papers  or  periodicals  are  published. 

Table  XIV  is  a  statement  showing  the  language  and  number  of  daily,  weekly,  and  all  other  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  several  states  and  territories  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year. 

Table  XV  and  last  is  an  exhibit  of  the  press  statistics  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  New  Orleans,  !N"ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Saint  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  being  the  ten  cities  in  which 
the  press,  both  newspaper  and  periodical,  had  attained  its  most  remarkable  development  in  the  census  year. 
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1 
2 

1 

.... 

17 

Kansas 

18 

Kentucky 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

.... 

19 

Louisiana 

20 

Maine 

1 

1 
7 

1 

1 

21 

Maryland 

4 
1 
4 

1 

22 

Massachusetts 

5 

13 
3 

2 

1 

7 

1 
3 
1 
5 

8 

7 
2 

1 

S3 

Michigan 

1 

24 

Minnesota 

25 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

2 

""     '"" 

•""' 

26 

8 

2 

1 

.... 

27 

Montana 

28 

1 

7 
1 
7 

13 

1 

29 

Nevada 

.... 

30 

1 
2 

3 

*■"' 

31 

New  Jersey 

6 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

32 

33 

New  York 

12 

1 

24 
3 
4 

2 
6 

5 
2 

8 

10 
3 

282 
7 
90 

6 

159 

3 

3 

16 

14 
4 
3 

33 
2 

6 
20 

35 

4 
18 

1 
16 

5 

40 

3 

34 

Ohio 

36 

11 

1 
16 

1 

Oregon 

36 

37 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 
3. 

3 
1 
1 
2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 
1 

I 

38 

Ehode  Island 

South  Carolina , 

39 

2 

3 

1 

2 

.... 

40 

6 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Texas r. 

41 

1 

42 

Vermont 

43 

1 
3 

.... 

44 

Virginia 

3 

6 

6 

5 

1 

45 

"Washington 

46 

West  Virginia 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 

.... 

Wisconsin 

47 

8 

48 

a  Including  one  connected  with  a  daily. 
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CHAKACTEE 

OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

.d 
a 

i 
I 
1 

f2i 

1 

a 

u 

o 
B 

i 
% 

% 

a 

s 

!3 

1 

w 
o 

t. 

a  % 

ID 

1 

1 

1 

i 

g 

If 

f 

1 
p 

1 

1 

s 
s 

:i 
1 

1 

a 

!2i 

'a 

a 

'A 

1 
§ 

d    03 

r 

1 

1 

a 

1 

J    . 

It 

ji 
If 

■  S 

1 

at; 

1 

1 
1 

!! 
II 

11 

|l 

o 

O     _ 
CO  £) 
^  O 

S| 

<D  ^ 

ll 

P  CD 

II 

rQ  2 

®  2 

^^    DO 

a  UB 

P  9 

l2i 

■fi 
ll 

S  ft 

II 

a° 

pi 

ll 

li 

a 

i 
1 

■s 

1 

.9 
1 

B  2 

Nuinber  Sunday 
newspapers,  and 

included  in  pre- 
ceding   columns. 

■S  9 

S    • 

11 

1 

19 

20 

31 

S3 

83 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

8,863 

553 

173 

284 

25 

64 

189 

114 

45 

68 

149 

248 

217 

72 

260 

481 

113 

252 

10,  515 

799 

114 
17 
106 
270 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 
1 
1 
8 

125 
16 
116 
328 

1 

1 

33 

1 

•> 

5 

12 

2 

7 

1 

4 

1 
8 

3 

1 
3 

1 
16 

4 
15 

S 

17 

8 

2 

7 

6 

3 

5 

4 

78 

110 
67 
24 
20 

41 

177 
10 
736 

2 
3 

1 
4 

1 

2 
1 

1 
5 

1 
11 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

5 

84 

134 
65 

25 
41 
45 

199 
10 
920 

3 

5 
2 

1 
3 

1 
97 

1=, 

2 

1 

2 

n 

7 

1 

1 
2 

1 
6 

8 

2 

1 

2 
1 

^  2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

2 

fl 

7 

2 
4 

10 

3 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

7 

11 

I' 

49 

16 

55 

1 

10 

9 

8 

6 

6 

13 

19 

47 

7 

38 

66 

7 

13 

13 

422 
3 

519 

322 

162 

96 

91 

105 

13 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

9 

3 

6 

7 

12 

435 
1 

523 
334 
194 
93 
123 

134 

32 
2 

46 
13 
11 
19 

9 

I'l 

1=1 

15 
4 
13 

7 
9 

10 

4 
6 
6 
1 
4 

5 

2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

■7 
3 

« 

1 
2 

3 

15 
3 
5 
1 
3 

4 

1 
6 

1 

4 
6 
1 
4 
3 

4 

3 
2 
6 

11 
3 

1 

1 
2 

4 
4 
2 

7 

16 

17 

4 

1 
1 

3 

3 
1 

18 

19 

8 
3 

2 
1 

'0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

21 

281 

30 

6. 

14 

1 

4 

20 

2 

2 

5 

6 

15 

14 

10 

17 

36 

3 

6 

422 

5 

22 

413 
207 
115 

425 

11 
3 

4 

28 

5 
3 
3 

7 

3 
2 

1 

7 

2 

6 
2 

9 
2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

3 

3 
3 

13 
3 
2 

12 

3 

4 

9 

4 

439 

202 
123 

'  494 

25 
21 

36 

23 

?4- 

?5 

14 

3 

6 

8 

3 

2 

9 

2- 

13 

8 

9 

26 

17 

178 

35 

74 

194 

17 

816 

2 

1 
3 

1 

18 

176 

37 

87 

196 

14 

1,280 

14 

19 

4 

131 

?7 

•      1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

'8 

2 

'9 

3 

3 
1 
97 

1 
1 

6 
3 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

4 
4 

30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

31 

33 

29 

98 

12 

16 

77 

38 

6 

28 

16 

35 

39 

28 

77 

180 

22 

50 

33 

118 
576 

12 

57 

4 
12 

2 
3 

2 
2 

1 
11 

2 
12 

1 
19 

1 
32 

11 

26 

142 
683 

91 

34 

21 

4 

4 

37 

7 

9 

35 

60 
675 

5 
75 

1 
13 

1 
29 

3 

1 
9 

2 
18 

1 
13 

2 
23 

1 
29 

2 
67 

1 
11 

4 
36 

72 
884 

2 
89 

36 

13 

3 

15 

50 

5 

37 

39 
68 
147 

254 
16 
74 

135 

3 

2 
4 

-2 

2 
1 
9 

1 

2 
1 

4 
2 
2 

5 

42 
80 
192 

261 
22 

82 
189 

2 

1 
1 

19 
5 

38 

10 
14 

14 
4 
3 

11 

39 

2 
1 
2 
6 

3 
2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

6 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■     4 

3 

1 

40 

1 

3 

41 

42 

1 
2 

2 
16 

2 
4 

43 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 

2 

44 

28 

100 
301 
11 

1 

3 

7 

1 

29 

107 
287 
11 

2 

45 

1 
2 

1 
7 

2 
8 

2 
3 

2 
6 

46 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

53  ,  47 

48 

1 
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Table   II.— AVEEAGE  AND  AGGEEGATE    OIEOULATION    PEE    ISSUE    OP    NEWSPAPEES    AND 

THEIE  AVEEAGE  SUB 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


AVEKAGE  CIRCULATION  PEK  ISSUE. 


STATES  AND  TEEEITOEIES. 


The  United  States . 


Alabama. . 
Arizona  ... 
Arkansas . 
California- 
Colorado.  . 


Connecticut 

Daliota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory  . 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania . . 
Ehode  Island  ■. . 

39  I  Sonth  Carolina. . 

40  Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington  . 


West  Virginia . 

"Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 


Dailies. 


4,137 


1,932 
720 
1,006 
3,288 
1,884 

2,968 
562 
3,950 
9,125 
1,300 

2,141 


"Weeklies 

connected 

with 

dailies. 


3,955 
1,913 


1,479 
1,528 
3,045 
3,460 
1,894 

9,472 
7,789 
2,167 
3,562 
840 

3,228 

304 

1,553 

1,225 

907 

2,116 
667 

9,059 
793 

4,507 

1,58] 
6,285 
5,175 
1,937 
3,099 

1,262 
1,987 
1,050 
1,892 
367 

2,050 

1,856 

662 


5,  317 


2,530 
1,525 
1,000 
2,907 
1,726 

3,653 

850 

1,667 

5,000 

725 

3,332 


"Weeklies 
not  con- 
nected with 
dailies  and 
all  others 
than  month 
lies. 


7,008 
2,228 


3,643 
2,554 
5,292 
3,831 
3,906 

8,627 
8,238 
5,403 
8,645 
962 

6,674 
1,380 
2,450 
767 
4,801 

1,790 
377 
9,989 
1,698 
8,762 

3,004 
5,228 
2,216 
1,380 
3,971 

2,219 
3,233 
3,000 
1,681 
1,181 

3,200 

4,492 

900 


2,125 


770 
1,039 
1,344 

821 

1,229 
593 
789 

5,327 
685 

830 

628 

1,802 

1,351 

2,030 

837 
762 

1,970 
822 

1,731 

1,445 

3,622 

1,071 

593 

753 

1,222 

1,753 

648 

457 

1,656 

1,078 
461 

5,398 
823 

3,429 


4,183 

1,809 

873 

1,524 

740 
1,550 
1,310 
1,129 

637 

768 

1,148 

475 


Monthlies, 


7,834 


5O0 
3,064 
2,475 

2,583 


],noo 

4,747 


3,706 


AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 


4,463 
2,410 


1,990 

1,871 

1,272 

475 

60,  953 

1,976 
7,870 
1,958 
5,030 
2,033 

3,418 


2,173 

500 

5,614 

1,811 


11,  040 
1,125 
7,880 

2,555 

10,  926 

1,013 

555 

2,385 

5,504 

1,525 

17, 167 

2,363 


961 
1,  814, 


Total  of  all 
classes. 


31,.  779,  686 


93,  073 

13,  550 

103,  501 

640,  020 

95,  744 

237,  660 
36,  943 
34,  425 

213,  923 
27,  332 

a  269,  066 

5,650 

6  2,421,275 

661,  111 

4,  060 , 

547,  340 
280,  729 
397,  564 
131,  630 

1,  214,  460 

414,  693 

2,  012,  929 
620,  974 
222,  074 

87,  904 

965,  285 
20,  827 

154,570 
27,  745 

185,  968 

249,  478 

6,355 

9,  374, 134 

105,  501 

3,  093, 931 

85,  786 

5, 031, 061 

97, 121 

69,  902 

293,  288 

263,  289 

36, 175 

130, 192 

256, 471 

16, 751 

85, 958 

436, 576 

5,686 


Dailies. 


3,  566,  395 


9,660 

3,600 

5,030 

157,  814 

26,  375 

47,  490 

4,500 

15,  800 

36,  500 

2,600 

27,  830 


270,  923 
72,  698 


38,  455 
21,  396 
33,  492 
38,  065 
18,  940 

132,  613 
280,  399 
62,  839 
28,  493 
4,200 

122,  660 

912 

18,  630 

17, 155 

9,070 

50,  776 
2,000 

996,  561 
7,934 

216,  336 

11,070 

578, 227 

41,  402 

7,750 

30,  995 

30, 297 
7,950 
4,200 

32, 172 
1,100 

4,100 

33, 400 

1,986 


"Weeklies 

connected 

with 

dailies. 


3,  961,  057 


10, 120 

6,100 

7,600 

104,  637 

24, 170 

62, 100 
3,400 
5,000 
5,000 
1,450 

39,  990 


"Weeklies  not 
connected 
with  daUies 
and  all  others 
than  month- 
lies. 


15,  962, 353 


455, 527 
89, 140 


94, 706 
43,  424 
68,  800 
26,  820 
31,  250 

129, 400 

230,  654 

145,  883 

60,  514 

3,850 

253,  608 
4,140 

26,  950 
4,600 

43,212 

25, 058 
1,130 

928,  966 
8,490 

420,  566 

18,  024 
345, 076 
11,  082 
6,900 
35, 740 

55, 489 
9,700 
9,000 

20, 172 
3,544 

6,400 

71, 875 

1,800 


66,  243 

3,850 

90,  371 

279,  535 

35,  299 

97,  070 
29,  043 
12,  625 
101,  212 
23,  232 

117,  896 

5,650 

1, 193, 179 

439,  023 
4,060 

362,  439 
189,  717 
266,  017 
65,795 
128, 070 

132,  920 
927,  338 
378,  959 
107,  917 
73,754 

435,  217 

15,  775 

95,  950 

5,490 

94,386 

157,  344 

3,225 

4,  545, 080 

82, 327 

1, 834, 498 

41, 362 

2,  501,  685 

41, 597 

54,142 

202, 703 

127, 963 
13, 950 
65, 492 

133, 225 
12, 107 

70, 652 

295,  019 

1,900 


Monthlies. 


8, 139, 881 


7,050 


500 
98,  040 
9,900 

31,  000 


1,000 
71, 211 


33,  350 


401,  646 
60, 250 


51,  740 

26, 192 

21255 

950 

1,  036,  200 

19,  760 

574,  538 

33, 293 

25, 150 

6,100 

153, 800 


13, 040 

500 

39,  300 

16,  300 


2, 903, 527 

6,750 

622,531 

IS,  330 

1, 606, 073 

3,040 

1,110 

23,  850 

49, 540 

,     4, 575 

51, 500 

70,  902 


4,806 
36, 282 


600,000, 


a  Includes  1  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  monthly  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  60,000,  and  copies  annually  printed 


•^  Includes  4  weeklies,  13  monthlies,  and  12  quarterlies  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and  copies  annually  printed 
6,000,000.  .      .  f  J  r 
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PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND   TEREITOEIES,   PUBLISHED   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES,  WITH 
SORIPTION  PRICE. 


AGGEEGATE  NUMBER  OF  COPIES  PRINTED 

(N  CENSUS  YEAR. 

AVEEAGI 

SUBSCEIPTIO> 

PRICE. 

Total  for  all  classes. 

DaUies. 

"Weeklies  connected 
witli  dailies. 

t 

Weeklies  not  connected 

withdailie')  and  all 
others  than  monthlies. 

Monthlies. 

Dailies. 

■Weeklies 

connected 

with 

dailies. 

All  others. 

2, 067, 848, 209 

1, 100,  607, 219 

202,  244,  024 

663,  543,  866 

94, 853, 100 

$7  27 

$2  06 

$1  77 

6, -778,  544 

2, 994, 600 

485,  840 

3,  225,  404 

72, 700 

10  00 

1  62 

1  70 

1 

1,413,600 
4,  990,  595 

938,  000 
1,  452,  800 

292, 000 
395,  800 

183,  600 

8  83 

4  60 

4  60 

2 

3, 140,  495 

1,500 

9  92 

1  80 

1  62 

3 

72,  861,  836 

50,  593,  910 

7,  245,  700 

13,  993,  646 

1,  028,  580 

9  09 

2  94 

3  12 

4 

8,  877,  831 

7,  083,  875 

1,  045,  240 

619,  816 

128,  900 

9  56 

2  50 

2  15 

5 

20,  366,  449 

12,  068,  500 

3,  254,  640 

4,  677,  549 

365,  760 

7  09 

1  76 

1  60 

6 

2,  739,  014 
5, 172,  998 

148,  200 

2,  590;  814 

11  71 

3  00 

2  04 

7 

4,  246,  490 

259,  200 

655,  308 

12,  000- 

3  50 

1  67 

1  43 

8 

15,  874,  432 

11,105,000 

250,  000 

3,  653,  936 

865,496 

6  00 

2  00 

1  59 

9 

2,  086,  644 

744,  000 

75,  eoo 

1,266,844 

7  33 

1  67 

1  82 

10 

a  20,  994,  549 

11, 145,  560 

2,  094,  280 

6,  886,  809 

267,  900 

7  27 

1  62 

1  73 

11 

387,  600 
6174,696,505 

367,  600 
68,  322,  572 



5  45 
1  63 

12 

83,271,568 

23,  389,  255 

4,  713, 110 

6  61 

1  60 

13 

44,  908, 191 

24,  007, 100 

4,  401,  060 

15,  758,  631 

741,  400 

6  56 

148 

1  45 

14 

JIO,  200 
35,  747,  302 

210,  200 

1  33 

15 

11,  313,  035 

4,  869,  012 

18,  879, 155 

686, 100 

8  33 

1  60 

1  58 

16 

18,  589,  223 

6,  398,  307 

2,  306,  636 

9,  516,  880 

367,  400 

6  81 

1  46 

1  64 

17 

25,332,423 

9,  852, 160 

3,  513, 120 

U,  617,  243 

349,  900 

7  71 

1  77 

1  73 

18 

15,  602,  320 

10,  201,  900 

1, 116,  840 

4,  272,  980  ■ 

10,  600 

10  69 

2  11 

3  44 

19 

25,  661,  345 

5,  315,  360 

1,  619,  600 

6,  289,  283 

12,437,100 

6  60 

1  99 

1  50 

20 

60, 115, 182 

37,422,600 

6,  318, 100 

6, 138,  332 

236, 150 

5  55 

1  22 

1  68 

21 

149,  319,  973 

87, 154,  551 

9, 108,  248 

46,  665,  318 

6,  391,  856 

6  32 

1  38 

1  89 

22 

46,659,470 

20, 110,  482 

7.  538, 100 

18,616,488 

394,  400 

6  30 

1  45 

1  49 

23 

18,  097,  781 

9,  493,  750 

1,  618,  708 

6,  692,  423 

292,  900 

8  15 

1  31 

1  76 

24 

5,  293,  418 

1,  306,  500 

195,  400 

3,721,818 

69,  700 

7  40 

1  62 

2  09 

25 

79,  265,  309 

41,  678,  917 

13, 177,  576 

22,  550,  938 

1,  857,  878 

7  72 

1  31 

1  66 

26 

1,  280,  480 

264,  600 

215,  280 

800,  600 

17  50 

5  00 

4  50 

27 

11,717,103 

5,417,816 

i,  472,  380 

4,  607,  027 

219,  280 

7  86 

1  64 

1  69 

28 

5,  820,  575 

5,  348,  025 

241,  200 

228,  850 

2,500 

10  21 

3  34 

3  41 

29 

9,635,410 

2,  824,  950 

2,  246,  424 

4,  074, 106 

489,  930 

5  60 

1  40 

1  30 

30 

22,150,095 

11,  887,  510 

2,  286,  434 

7,  828,  451 

147,700 

5  25 

1  71 

1  64 

31 

838,  860 

617,  000 

108,  400 

113,  460 

10  00 

3  50 

2  61 

32 

577,755,819 

309,461,658 

48,141,113 

187, 116,  678 

33,  036,  .370 

7  14 

1  75 

2  04 

33 

6,819,382 

'    2,337,528 

438,  240 

3,  954, 114 

89,  500 

4  58 

1  53 

1  67 

34 

152, 579, 380 

67,  478,  961 

21, 901, 858 

55,  801,  393 

7,  397, 168 

7  23 

1  61 

1  56 

35 

8, 578, 213 

5,788,940 

904, 200 

1,  695,  253 

189, 820 

6  86 

2  50 

8  21 

30 

297, 559, 892 

182,  410,  996 

17,498,312 

78, 472, 237 

19, 178,  347 

5  57 

1  71 

1  54 

37 

14,  496,  498 

11,  261, 116 

965,  688 

2,  234, 144 

35, 550 

5  50 

2  10 

2  07 

38 

5,774,415 

2,433,600 

549,  200 

2,778,895 

12,  720 

7  75 

1  90 

1  94 

30 

18,293,872 

8,  728,  850 

1,856,480 

7,  444,  292 

264,  250 

7  38 

1  15 

1  42 

40 

19, 883, 792 

9,  756,  534 

2,  776,  428 

6,  745,  330 

605.  500 

9  51 

2  06 

1  86 

41 

3, 867, 500 

2,  429,  600 

416,  400 

990,  200 

31,  300 

10  30 

2  83 

3  04 

42 

5,681,464 

1,  317,  000 

411,  000 

3,  360,  464 

593,  000 

6  80 

2  00 

1  71 

4a 

18,422,845 

10,  042,  260 

1,  048,  644 

6,  523,  566 

808,  375 

5  33 

1  52 

1  66 

44 

1, 062, 103 

326,  000 

180,  288 

555,  815 

11  34 

2  67 

2  82 

45 

4,903,466 

1,277,200 

332, 600 

3,  244,  566 

49, 100 

8  00 

1  50 

1  55 

40 

27,901,051 

9,  682, 450 

3, 441, 500 

14,  365,  741 

411,  360 

8  53 

1  76 

173 

41 

803, 260 

615,  660 

93, 600 

94,  000 

10  00 

2  50 

1 

3  00 

4£ 

a  lacluclea  1  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  monthly  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  50,000,  and  copies  annually  printed 
000,000. 

b  Include.  4  weeklies,  18  monthUea,  and  12  quarterUes  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and  copies  annuaUy  printed 
8,000,000. 
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Table  III.— STATEMENT  OP  THE  OIECULATION  OF  KEWSPAPEES  AND 


STATES  AND  TEEEITOEIES. 

Total. 

CIRCULATION  FEB  ISSUE. 

50,000  and  over,  (a) 

25,000  and  less  than  50,000. 

7 

1 
30 

J 

1 

CO 

to 

CO 

1 

1 

1 

7 

i 

1 
1 
i 
a 

1 
& 

6 

1 

1 

n 

18 

1 
49 

i 

s 
^ 

-^ 

1 

29 

si 

1 

^ 

CO 

3 

1   i 

1 A 

.i 
J 

2 

4 

United  States 

11, 314 

.... 

1 

1 

125 

17 

117 

361 

87 

139 
67 
26 
44 
45 

&200 

10 

c  1,017 

467 

3 

569 
347 
205 
112 
123 

143 
427 
464 
223 
123 

530 

18 

189 

37 
87 

215 

18 

1,411 

142 

774 

74 
973 
44 
81 
193 

280 
22 
82 

194 
29 

109 

340 

11 

1 

V 

Ari^HTia                                 ...                   .                   .  .        .     , 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Colorado 

fi 

7 

8 

Delaware 

9 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

10 

Florida 

n 

Georgia 

12 

Idaho 

13 

Illinois „ 

Indiana 

2 

3 

5 

2 

14 

15 

Indian  territory 

16 

Iowa  

.17 

Kansas 

18 

Kentucky ^ 

1 

. 

19 

Louisiana 

... 

20 

Maine 

5 

.... 

. 

21 

Maryland 

1 
1 

3 
4 

1 

22 

1 

3 
1 

2 

4 

23 

Michigan 

24 

• 

.... 

.... 

25 

Mississippi 

26 

Missouri 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

27 

28 

Nebraska 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

29 

ITevada 

.... 

'"■ 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

30 

l^ew  Hampshire 

.... 

- ... 

.... 

'  ■  "  " 

'*■* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

31 

ITew  Jersey 

32 

.... 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

33 

'New  York 

4 

18 

15 

1 

2 

... 

7 

17 

.... 

. . . . 

11 

.... 

1 

1 

... 

34 

.... 

■  ""* 

. ... 

. . . . 

.... 

35 

Ohio 

2 

2 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

5 

.... 

— 

1 

2 

.... 

... 

36 

Oregon  

37 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3" 

.... 

2 

7 

.... 

. . . . 

. ... 

8 

1 

.... 

. ... 

1 

.... 

38 

Ehode  Island 

.... 

. ... 

... . 

.... 

39 

South  Carolina 

.... 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

"*"' 

40 

Tennessee 

1 

.... 

.... 

'  ■" ' 

.  ..  . 

. ... 

.... 

..-. 

.... 

41 

Texas 

1 

42 

.... 

'  ■ "' 

... 

'""' 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

43 

Vermont 

.... 

. ... 

■"  "• 

.. . . 

. ... 

*""■ 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

44 

.... 

... 

'  ■  '  ' 

— 

'**" 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

45 

Washington 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 



— 

.... 

.  ... 

40 

West  Virginia 

47 

Wisconsin 

'" 

— 

— 

.... 

.... 

— 

.... 

. ... 

48 

Wyoming 

- 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

. ... 

■T- 

. . . . 

.... 

■  ■*' 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

monthlies  : 
Ohio, 

6  Included  in  grand  total  and  not  separately  reported:  Weekly  1,  monthly  1,  semi.monthly  1. 

c  Included  in  grand  total  and  not  separately  reported:  Weeklies  4,  monthlies  13,  quarterlies  12. 


weeklies  11, 
quarterly; 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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CIKCULATION  I'EK  ISSUE— Continued. 

15,000  and  less  than  25,000. 

10,000  and  less  than  15,000. 

5,000  and  less  than  10,000. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

^ 

1 

1 

■CI 

H 

§• 

1 

g 

■A 

09 

1 

1 

03 

1 

$ 
■a 

CO 

1 

1 
1 

1 

a3 

1 

i 

1 

a 

to 

3 

09 

■a 
1 
1 

1 

p 

1 

s 

CD 

■s 

1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

CO 

i 
1 

1 

3 
§ 

a 

IS 

09 

1 

25 

75 

2 

40 

7 

3 

™ 

84 

85 

4 

— 

1 

67 

7 

— 

1 

5 

1 

72 

270 

1 

.    8 

1 

1 

150 

18 

.... 

1 

15 



= 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

- 

6 

6 

7 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

9 

10 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

11 

12 

i 

13 
2 

2 

1 
1 

H 
1 

6 
1 

2 
2 

31 
4 

2 

21 

4 

4 

3 

13 

14 

• 

15 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
8 
3 

4 

4 

21 
10 

1 

3 
2 
1 

16 

17 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
5 

18 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

19 

3 
5 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

20 

1 
4 

3 

1 
2 

1 
17 
2 

21 

6 

5 
2 
1 

8 

1 
1 

.... 

3 

1 



22 

.... 

... 

1 

23 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

24 

.... 

.... 

1 
4 

2!> 

1 

3 

« 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

3 

1 

4 

13 

1 
2 

1 

26 

.... 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

27 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.  ... 

.... 

28 

.... 

"  *  *  " 

— 

.... 

.... 

..  _. 

.... 

29 

.... 

'  '  '  ' 



1 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

2 
3 

30 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

31 

"*  ■  ' 

... 

.... 

'  "  • 

... 



.... 

32 

4 

23 

2 

18 

2 

1 

5 

22 

1 

1 

24 

3 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

15 

60 

2 

41 

5 

.... 

1 

5 

33 

34 

2 

9 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.  ... 

1 

5 

8 

10 

1 
8 

6 

1 
11 

2 
1 
2 

1 

27 

2 

33 

3 

1 

12 

4 

3 

35 

36 

3 
1 

6 

.... 

... 

.... 

9 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

12 

13 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

20 

2 

3 

37 

.... 

38 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

39 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

5 
1 

1 

3 

4 

40 

41 

.... 

.... 

"  ** ' 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

.... 

42 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .. 

. . . . 

. .  - . 

.... 

1 

1 

43 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

..  .. 

1 



.... 

. . . . 

.... 

1 

1 

5 

44 

.... 

"*"' 

.... 



.... 



. . . . 

.... 

1 

45 

46 

1 

.... 

.... 

■  "  ' 

1 

.... 

.  ... 

.... 

... 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

.... 

47 

.... 

•  ••. 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

.  .  .. 



48 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 
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Table  in.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  OIEGULATIOlSr  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 


STATES  AlTD  TEEEITOEIES. 

CIKCULATION  PER  ISSUE— continued. 

3,000  and  less  than  5, 000. 

1,000  and  less  than  3,000. 

i 

n 

1 
1 

09 

02 

i 

si 

1 

1 
1 

CO 

1 

i 

1 

s 
S 

1 

1 

0 

a 

m 

i 

1 

■a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

a 
1 

j 

1 
t 

1 
1 

1 

•i* 

United  States     ..          ... 

112 

373 

7 

— 

4 

119 

17 

1 

11 

272 

2,313 

56 

27 

12 

339 

51 

1 

4 

30 

2 

Alabama 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

14 

5 

5 

13 
4 
19 

57 
18 

39 

7 
5 
9 
4 

20 

1 

182 

134 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Arizona 

R 

2 
14 

2 

9 

1 
2 

4 

California 

7 
2 

0 

6 

1 

1 

13 

1 

4 

2 

!> 

Colorado 

n 

Connecticut 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

7 

Dakota 

R 

2 

1 

1 

1 
5 

» 

2 
1 

S 

1 

1 

10 

Florida 

1 

7- 

11 

Georgia 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

12 

Idalio 

13 

Illinois 

5 
3 

32 
12 
1 

10 
7 
7 
4 
5 

8 

22 

7 

8 

2 

.... 

1 

9 
3 

5 

2 

.... 

18 
16 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

31 

7 

6 
3 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

14 

Indiana j 

15 

Indian  territory 

. 

18 

• 
Iowa 

5 
2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

• 

7 
6 
2 

1 
6 

129 
57 
48 
11 
33 

33 

106 

90 

an 

22 

73 
6 

19 
1 

30 

02 

1 

9 

5 
14 

1 
1 

1 

17 

Kansas 

1 
4 

.... 

... 

"  '  ' 

18 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

19 

Louisiana '. 

.... 

.... 

20 

1 

3 
9 

1 

4 

3 

14 

9 

2 

. ... 

.  .  .  . 

1 

.... 

21 

4 
2 

22 

Massachusetts 

5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

14 
11 

4 
1 

5 

2 
3 
3 

9 
1 

42 
4 

16 

2 
30 
2 

1 
1 

6 

1 

1 

12 

-  1 
5 

9 

2 

3 

1 



1 

2 

23 

24 

Minnesota 

25 

20 

4 

12 

1 
2 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

17 

1 

2 

27 

Montana 

■■ 

28 

Nebraska 

3 

2 

3 

.... 

.... 

2 

. ... 

.  ... 

29 

Nevada 

.... 

.... 

.  ..  . 

30 

3 
5 

2 

... 

... 

1 
5 

31 

4 

1 

32 

New  Mexico 

.... 

.... 

.... 

33 

New  York 

12 

79 
4 
22 

1 
39 
4 
4 
5 

5 
2 
6 
6 

3 

1 

.. . 

1 

45 
1 
12 

1 
9 

6 

4 

.... 

291 

22 
228 

15 

276 

8 

15 
29 

29 

1 

23 

35 

6 

16 

50 

1 

13 
2 

2 
4 

5 

78 

1 

29 

11 
2 

4 

■ "" 

13 

1 

34 

North  Carolina 

... 

.... 





35 

Ohio , 

6 

1 

.... 

.... 





3 

1 
2 

.... 

36 

S7 

Pennsylvania 

14 
3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

51 
1 

6 

.... 

.... 

38 

Rhode  Island 



.... 

.to 

South  Carolina 









40 

4 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

-■ 

.... 

4 

3 
3 

1 
6 

1 

.... 

41 

Texas 

1 

.... 

42 

trtah 

1 

1 

... 

... 

43 

Virginia 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 
1 



44 

3 

.... 

.... 

1 

.   ... 

1 

1 

' 

45 





48 

"West  Virginia 

1 
3 

3 
10 

2 
5 

1 

.... 

47 

"Wisconsin 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

.... 

48 

Wyoming 

.... 



... 

.... 

..-, 

■I 
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CIEOULATION  PBR  IS8UE— Continued. 

500  and  less  than  1,000. 

Number  of  joumala  haying  a  circalation  less  than  500. 

Knmber  of  jonmals  suspended,  consolidated, 
and  giving  no  data. 

P 
232 

i 

1 

^ 

1^ 

1 

1 

i 

0? 

(C 

i 

n 

1 

■El 

H 

3 

g 

1 

a 
t 

i 

1 

3 
1 

1 

f 
1 

£0 

A 

\ 

i 

OS 

1 

n 

s 

1 

1 

i 

CO 

i 

1 

1 

3,283 

35 

28 

12 

145 

29 

1 

3 

13 

1 

86 

1,216 

12 

12 

10 

120 

1 

15 

2 

16 

1 

L13 

1 
1 
1 
10 
5 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

034 

15 
2 
17 
31 
8 

11 
4 
1 

4 
7 

22 

9 

5 

— 

113 
1 

5 

3 

1 
3 

1 

11 
4 

1 
7 

1 

4 

30 
14 

11 
6 
5 
1 
2 

5 
5 
8 

2 

8 

5 
8 

7 

7 
2 
18 
3 
5 

3 
13 

1 

3 

11 

3 
2 
1 

8 
2 

51 
5 
37 
94 
32 

28 
27 
11 
2 
18 

84 

5 

291 

146 

1 

239 

132 

61 

25 

25 

39 
57 
183 
72 
49 

196 
3 
81 
10 
19 

49 

6 

245 

52 
194 

27 
192 
10 
82 
64 

118 
3 

18 
54 
10 

55 

128 

3 

2 

27 

29 

45 

3 

6 

19 

3 

1' 

.... 

1 

1 
2 
12 

1 

1 

2 

1 
6 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

9 

2 

1 
1 

4 

.... 

.... 

10 

24 

1 

102 

55 

10 

3 

1 
1 
1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

.... 

.... 

.... 

12 

2 

9 
4 

2 

1 

'  *  ■  ' 

5 
2 

2 

2 

.... 

10 
6 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

6 
2 

85 

36 

1 

49 
48 
22 
10 
10 

9 
24 
34 

ai 

12 

46 
2 

11 
4 
6 

15 
6 

84 
18 
42 

8 

60 

5 

8 

23 

39 

1 

23 

11 

2 

9 

26 

2 

15 
2 

1 

13 

.... 

.... 

1 

... 

14 

.... 

15 

2 

2 
3 

4 
1 
4 

1 
7 
4 
1 
2 

7 

3 

68 
64 
12 
41 
10 

13 
29 
69 
66 
26 

64 
1 

50 
7 
4 

29 
3 

53 
17 

47 

6 
45 

1 
10 
24 

35 

1 

1 

17 

5 

13 
59 
2 

1 

1 

1 

10 
3 
4 
1 
3 

2 
6 

1 
1 

4 
6 

5 
1 

16 

.  ... 

"  "■  ' 

.... 

' 

17 

2 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

18 

.... 

.... 



1 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 
4 
2 



.... 

19 



■""■ 

'  '  " 

.... 

^ 

1 

2 
7 
2 

1 

20 

1 
3 

.... 

1 

21 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

3 

1 

.... 

... 

■- 

1 

2 

1 

22 

1 

6 

23 

.-  .. 

1 

24 

.... 



... 

.... 

... 

2 

14 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

25 

2 

1 

7 

2 

5 
1 
3 

5 

28 

. . .. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

27 

1 

1 

. . . . 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

28 

.... 

1 
2 

1 

... . 

.... 

.... 

29 



1 
2 

1 



2 
2 

.... 

.... 

30 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

31 

.... 

.  .  .< 

.... 

32 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

21 
2 

7 

1 

25 
2 
2 

1 

3 

6 
2 
2 

.... 

2 

4 

2 
2 

7 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

10 
2 
6 

3 
12 

8 

6 
4 
8 

1 
1 

1 

19 

1 
11 

1 

1 

33 

.... 

2 

1 

.... 

.... 

34 

3 

1 

.... 



2 

... 

1 

1 
1 

35 

36 

1 
1 
1 

1 

.... 

.   2 



. ... 

. ... 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

1 
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Table  IV.— AMOUl^T  PAID  ANNUALLY  IN  WAGES  AND  TOTAL  GKOSS  VALUE  OP  PBODUOTS  OP 
TOTAL  WAGES  PAID,  EEOEIPTS  FEOM  ADVEETISING  AND  SUBSCEIPTIONS,  NUMBEE  OP 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
)20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 


STATES  AND  TEEBITOEIES. 


The  TJnited  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota , 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia . . . 
Florida 

Georeia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

lo-vra 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ^ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania ,.. 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

TTtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

"Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Amount  paid  annually  in  wages. 


Total. 


$28,559,336  38 


110, 083  00 
45, 828  00 
119,' 048  00 
1, 300, 139  86 
338, 345  00 

378, 566  00 

112, 185  00 

55, 278  66 

205, 924  00 

43, 253  00 

331, 327  00 

18, 000  00 

2, 736, 717  42 

745, 850  00 

3,  000  00 

647,407  12 
335,  437  86 
272, 136  00 
411,  616  00 
317,  006  00 

486, 958  00 

2, 074, 749  00 

729, 673  00 

390, 161  00 

109,  036  00 

1,  284,  831  00 

66,700  00 
250,  732  00 
162,  338  00 
119, 203  00 

454,  533  00 

31, 292  00 

6, 460, 071  00 

119,  809  00 
1, 761, 038  00 

128,  430  33 

2,  913, 162  00 
206, 525  63 

110,  081  00 
265, 456  50 

772, 059  00 
88,  580  00 
92, 959  00 

261, 362  00 
34,  975  00 

09,  671  00 

531, 903  00 

25, 900  00 


Dailies. 


$17,813,053  38 


52, 300  00 

37, 228  00 

63, 500  00 

941, 122  36 

270, 090  00 

287,792  09 
65, 500  00 
41,  061  66 

134, 282  00 
16, 000  00 

190, 137  00 


1,480,435  42 
403,443  00 


277,  009  12 
140, 833  86 

75, 000  00 
330, 835  00 

95,  257  00 

373, 236  00 
1, 342, 782  00 
385, 048  00 
226, 521  00 
40, 220  00 

913, 154  00 
30,  500  00 
138, 808  00 
144,  500  00 
62,  950  00 

241, 784  00 
23, 760  00 

4,  227, 715  00 
49, 070  00 

1,  082,  455  00 

86,  822  33 

1,  932,  818  00 

16J,  158  63 

54,  900  00 
156, 496  00 

617, 486  00 
76,  080  00 
29,  000  00 

162, 350  00 
15,  700  00 

31,772  00 

283, 841  00 

20,300  00 


Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 


$10, 746,  283  00 


57, 783  00 

8, 600  00 

55, 548  00 

359, 017  50 

68, 255  00 

90, 774  00 
46, 685  00 
14, 217  00 
71, 642  00 
27,253  00 

141, 190  00 

18,  000  00 

:,  256, 282  00 

342, 407  00 

3, 000  00 

370,  398  00 
194,  604  00 
197, 136  00 

80,  781  00 
221,  749  00 

113,  722  00 
731,  967  00 
344,  625  00 
163,  640  00 
68,  816  00 

371,  677  00 
36,  200  00 

111,924  00 
17,  838  00 
56,  253  00 

212, 749  00 

7, 532  00 

2, 232,  356  00 

70,  739  00 

678,  583  00 

41,  608  00 

980,  344  00 

45,  367  00 

65, 181  00 

108,  960  50 

154,  573  00 
12,  500  00 
63, 959  00 
99, 012  00 
19, 275  00 

67, 899  00 

248, 062  00 

5, 600  00 


Percentage  of  total 
wages  paid. 


Dailies. 


2.37 


47.51 
81.23 
53.34 
72.39 
79.83 

76.02 
58.39 
74.28 
65.21 
36.99 

57.38 


54.10 
54.09 


42. 79 
41.99 
27.56 
80.37 
30.05 

76.65 
64.72 
52.77 
58.06 


71.08 
45.73 
55.36 
89.01 
52.81 

53.19 
75.93 
65.44 
40.96 
61.47 

67.60 
66.35 
78.03 
49.87 
58.95 

79.98 
85.89 
31.20 
62.12 
44.89 

31.88 
53.36 
78.38 


Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 


37.63 


52.49 
18.77 
46.66 
27.61 
20.17 

23.98 
41.61 
25.72 
34.79 
63.01 

42.62 
100.00 
45.90 
45.91 
100. 00 

57.21 
58.01 
72.44 
"19.63 
69.95 

23.35 
35.28 
47.23 
41.94 
63.11 

28.92 
54.27 
44.64 
10.99 
47.19 

46.81 
24.07 
34.56 
59.04 
38.53 

32.40 
33.65 
21.97 
50. 13 
41.05 

20.02 
14.11 
68.80 
37.88 
55.11 

68.12 
46.64 
21.62 


Average  wages  to  each  estab- 
lishment. 


Dailies. 


$20,  lOS  03 


10, 460  00 
6, 204  66 
10, 583  33 
18, 822  44 
15,887  64 

17,  987  00 

9, 357  14 

10,265  42 

33, 570  50 

5, 333  33 

12, 675  80 


21,455  58 
10,  086  07 


10, 259  59 
7, 412  30 
8, 333  34 

33, 083  50 
9, 525  70 

28, 710  46 
40, 690  36 
12, 420  90 
28,315  12 
8, 044  00 

21, 741  76 
10, 166  66 
10, 677  53 
10, 321  42 
6, 994  44 

10, 074  33 
7,  920  00 

38,  087  52 
5, 452  22 

22,  551  14 

12,403  14 
20, 133  52 
26, 859  77 
13, 725  00 
15, 649  60 

22,  053  07 
19, 020  00 
9, 666  66 
8,544  74 
5,233  33 

15, 886  00 

14, 939  00 

6,766  66 


Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 


$1,476  75 


642  03 
1, 720  00 

760  93 
1, 813  22 
1,664  75 

1, 334  91 
1,061  02 

836  30 
5, 970  16 

879  13 

967  05 
2, 571  43 
1,764  44 
1, 115  33 
1, 500  00 

798  27 

787  87 

1,  332  00 

1,  091  03 

2,  956  05 

1, 277  78 

2,  927  87 

1, 063  65 

956  95 

739  96 

1, 102  90 
4, 022  22 
■  888  29 
1, 189  20 
1,08]  79 

1, 447  27 
1,076  00 
2, 972  51 
760  63 
1,  275  53 

904  52 

1,704  95 

1, 072  48 

951  40 

893  12 

898  68 
1, 250  00 
1,254  09 

925  34 
1, 070  83 

798  81 

996  23 

1,400  00 
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NEWSPAPERS  AKD  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OP 
HANDS  EMPLOYED  IN  MANUFACTURE,  AND  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  EDITORIAL  WORK. 


Gross  Talne  of  annual  products. 

Eeceipts  from -adver- 
tising. 

Receipts  from  suhf  crip- 
tion. 

Percentage  of  receipts 
from  adTertising. 

Percentage  of  receipts 
from  subscription. 

Number  of  persons 
employ  ed  in  manu- 
facture. 

Number 

in  edi- 
torial 
work. 

Dailies. 

"Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 

Total. 

Bailies  and 

weeklies 
connected. 

■Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 

Dailies  and 

weeklies 

connected. 

■Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 

Dailies  and 
weeklies 
connected. 

Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 

Dailies  and 
weeklies 
connected. 

Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 

Hales. 

Females. 

$43,702,113  i 

m,  306,  961 

$89, 009, 074 

$21,487,676 

$17, 648, 630 

$22,214,437 

$27,#58, 331 

49.17 

38.95 

50.83 

61.05 

51, 140 

3,875 

16, 600 

194, 400 

229,511 

423,  91] 

95, 900 

124, 765 

98, 500 

104,746 

49.33 

54.36 

50.67 

45.64 

334 

3 

143 

1 

71,500 

24,200 

95,700 

45, 900 

12, 100 

25, 600 

12, 100 

64.20 

50.00 

35.80 

50.00 

72 

12 

23 

2 

145,200 

194, 903 

340, 103 

71, 933 

110, 268 

73, 267 

84,635 

49.54 

56.58 

50.46 

43.42 

337 

21 

130 

3 

2, 596, 158 

1,340,080 

3,  936,  238 

1,  555,  096 

595, 821 

1,041,062 

744, 259 

59.90 

44.46 

40.10 

55.54 

1,645 

137 

567 

4 

'  789, 220 

225, 890 

1,  015, 110 

415,  745 

151, 697 

373,475 

74, 193 

52.68 

67.16 

47.32 

32.84 

473 

17 

127 

5 

640,480 

299, 002 

939,  482 

314, 855 

145, 215 

325, 625 

153,  787 

49.16 

48.57 

50.84 

51.43 

618 

45 

248 

6 

109,  500 

125, 551 

235, 051 

52,  700 

75, 326 

56, 800 

50,  225 

48.13 

60.00 

51.87 

40. 00 

230 

9 

76 

7 

114, 988 

41, 100 

156,  088 

67,  913 

24,070 

47,  075 

17,  030 

59.06 

58.93 

40.94 

41.07 

146 

8 

36 

8 

324, 143 

245,  514 

569,  657 

151,  386 

74,  542 

172,  757 

170,  972 

46.70 

30.36 

53.30 

69.64 

231 

14 

98 

9 

32, 500 

84,200 

116, 700 

16,  250 

50,409 

16,  250 

33, 791 

50.00 

59.87 

50.00 

40.13 

134 

2 

46 

10 

488, 771 

459, 858 

948,  629 

257,  078 

211,  433 

231,  693 

248,425 

52.60 

45.98 

47.40 

54.02 

827 

21 

236 

11 

38, 000 
3,813,428 

38,  000 

19, 190 
1,590,253 

18, 810 
2,  223, 175 

50.50 

49.50 

21 

2 

9 

12 

3,451,157 

7, 264, 585 

1,  589,  701 

1,861,456 

46.06 

41.70 

53.94 

58.30 

4,708 

491 

1,384 

13 

8S0, 314 

1,155,799 

2,  036, 113 

469, 194 

588,494 

411, 120 

567,  305 

53.30 

50.92 

46.70 

49.08 

1,978 

115 

583 

14 

6,300 

6,300 

2,990 
767,431 

3,310 
565,  066 

47.40 

52.54 

11 

3 

15 

755, 673 

1,332,497 

2, 088, 170 

383,  375 

372,  298 

50.74 

57.59 

49.26 

42.41 

1,881 

159 

597 

16 

327, 693 

679, 107 

1,  006, 800 

191,  844 

399, 879 

135,  849 

279,  228 

58.54 

58.88 

41.46 

41.12 

1,051 

83 

365 

17 

834,412 

634,  205 

1,468,617 

381,  636 

290, 248 

452,  776 

343,  957 

45.74 

45.77 

54.26 

54.23 

1,045 

14 

297 

18 

820, 595 

310,  060 

1, 130,  655 

491,  904 

125, 358 

328,  691 

184,  702 

59.95 

40.43 

40.05 

59.  57 

594 

2 

190 

19 

222,422 

1, 014, 039 

1,  236,  461 

92, 436 

121,  958 

129, 986 

892,  081 

-      41. 66 

12. 03 

58.44 

87.97 

517 

367 

152 

20 

1,122,160 

445, 733 

1,  567,  893 

632,  356 

227,  491 

489,  804 

218,  242 

56.35 

51.04 

43.65 

48.96 

873 

19 

271 

21 

3,033,267 

3,334,493 

6,  367,  760 

1,426,555 

1,  085,  967 

1,  606,  712 

2,  248,  526 

47.03 

32.57 

52.97 

67.43 

2,148 

420 

848 

22 

979,270 

1,  078, 168 

2,  057,  438 

468,  527 

533,  565 

510,  743 

544,  603 

47.84 

49.49 

52.16 

50.51 

1,669 

172 

598 

23 

424,  960 

522,  943 

947,  903 

226, 088 

298,452 

198,  872 

224,491 

53.20 

57.07 

46.80 

42.93 

871 

46 

261 

24 

77,  200 

303,  693 

380, 893 

41,  800 

170, 134 

35,400 

133,  559 

54.15 

56.03 

45.85 

43.97 

330 

10 

128 

25 

2, 234, 565 

1, 344, 356 

3, 578, 921 

1,  084,  512 

■  625,729 

1, 15(1,  053 

718,  627 

48.53 

46  54 

51.47 

53.48 

2,413 

151 

651 

26 

68,  000 

109, 750 

177,  750 

31, 200 

52,  930 

36,  800 

56,  820 

45.88 

48.23 

54.12 

51.77 

64 

3 

27 

27 

339,  698 

372,  846 

712,  544 

171,  753 

220,  072 

167,  945 

152,  774 

50.50 

59.02 

49.44 

40.98 

515 

34 

213 

28 

283,  500 

55,  300 

338,  800 

183,  570 

31,569 

99,930 

23,  731 

64.75 

57.09 

35.25 

42.91 

151 

7 

44 

29 

184, 709 

175, 150 

359,  859 

94,  766 

84,249 

89,  943 

90,  001 

51.31 

48.10 

48.09 

51.90 

262 

54 

96 

30 

577, 825 

597, 190 

1, 175, 015 

333,  352 

360,  805 

244,473 

236,  385 

57.69 

60.42 

42.31 

39.58 

1,016 

63 

285 

31 

62,  372 

18,600 

70, 972 

26,  288 

9,595 

26,  084 

9,005 

50.19 

51.59 

49.81 

48.41 

57 

2 

20 

32 

10,412,991 

13, 853, 920 

24, 266, 911 

4,  667,  985 

4,  003, 188 

5,  745,  006 

9,  847,  732 

44.83 

28.92 

55.17 

71.08 

8,646 

519 

3,237 

33 

89, 900 

254, 232 

344, 132 

46,  220 

132, 104 

43,  680 

122, 128 

51.41 

51.90 

48.59 

48.04 

360 

2 

140 

34 

3,182,295 

2, 927, 153 

6, 109, 448 

1,  321,  003 

1, 139,  639 

1,  861,  292 

1,  787,  514 

41.51 

38.93 

58.49 

01.07 

3,995 

237 

1,081 

35 

169, 174 

198, 015 

367, 189 

77,  210 

99,  885 

91,  964 

98, 130 

45.64 

50.44 

54.36 

49.56 

234 

17 

92 

36 

4,819,396 

4, 500, 101 

9,319,497 

2,  551,  613 

1,  667, 157 

2,267,783 

2,  832,  944 

52.94 

37.05 

47.16 

62.95 

5,399 

209 

1,630 

37 

338,425 

117, 301 

455, 726 

184,  703 

59,452 

153,  722 

57,849 

54.58 

50.68 

45.42 

49.32 

340 

24 

79 

38 

141, 100 

168,138 

309, 238 

70,  039 

75,  868 

71,061 

92,270 

49.64 

45.13 

50.36 

54.87 

286 

8 

99 

39 

415,890 

368,191 

784,  081 

215,  848 

157,  602 

200,  042 

210,  580 

51.90 

42.81 

48.10 

57.19 

660 

21 

220 

40 

595, 086 

504, 309 

1, 100, 295 

313,  961 

256, 128 

282,  025 

248, 181 

52.68 

50.79 

47.32 

49.21 

1,048 

61 

348 

41 

146,708 

30, 360 

177,  058 

68, 395 

12,875 

78,  313 

17,475 

46.62 

42.42 

53.38 

57.58 

136 

7 

25 

42 

63,400 

109, 319 

262, 719 

30, 900 

71, 719 

32,  500 

127,  600 

48.74 

35.98 

51.26 

64.02 

216 

82 

73 

43 

324,640 

374,  286 

698, 826 

179, 365 

176,  839 

145, 175 

197,  447 

55.27 

47.25 

44.73 

52.75 

682 

17 

262 

44 

29,700 

57, 700 

87, 400 

16,  890 

31, 950 

12,810 

25,  750 

56.87 

55.37 

43.13 

44.63 

72 

10 

27 

45 

83,666 

217, 855 

301,411 

44,  556 

124, 724 

39,  000 

93, 131 

53.32 

57.  25 

46.68 

42.75 

392 

5 

114 

46 

077,800 

911, 825 

I,  569, 725 

308,  550 

446,  370 

369,  350 

46.5,  455 

43.52 

48.  9.-. 

54.48 

51.05 

1,416 

152 

412 

47 

34.600 

12,800 

47, 300 

24,825 

8,125 

9,675 

4,  675 

71.06 

63.48 

L8.  04 

36.52 

36 

1 

9    48 
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Table  V.-AVEEAGB  AKD  AGGEEGATB  EMS  OP  TYPE  SET  PEE  ISSUE  Olf  THE  NEWSPAPEES 
AND  PEEIODIOALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  AGGEEGATE  POUNDS  OP  TYPE  AND 
NUMBEE  OP  PEESSES  IN  USE,  AND  THE  NUMBEE  OP  PAPEES  PEINTED  ON  THE  00-OPEEA- 
TIVE  PLAN. 


STATES  AND  TBEEITOKIES. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  . . 
Arizona  — 
Arkansas-. 
California . 
Colorado  . 


Connecticnt 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 
Florida 


Georgia 

Idaho  

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory . 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana  . 
Haine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio - 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Bhode  Island... 
South  Carolina . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .''.  ■ 

Virginia 

'Washington 


■West  Virginia. 

■Wisconain 

W*yoming 


Average  ems  of  type  set 
per  issue. 


Dailies. 


■Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 


74, 147 


47,000 
41,750 
29, 167 
66, 150 
66,862 

70,663 
35,  714 
58,924 
92,500 
46,867 

66,400 


67,894 
58,523 


68,130 
47, 142 
90,982 
140, 100 
66,700 

136,854 
94,470 
S3, 531 

100,  875 
34,400 

81,648 
36,667 
53,000 
38,286 
39,00« 

55,354 
29,867 

102,341 
34,  750 

108,  262 

49,286 
80,282 
78,587 
63,000 
66,450 

52, 093 
55,750 
60,000 
49, 395 
32,000 

85,  000 
69,717 
41,  333 


57, 197 


Aggregate  ems  of  type  set 
per  issue. 


35, 263 
44,000 
45,368 
55,415 
54, 142 

50,957 
37,  058 
47, 116 
95,  353 
39,053 

40,662 

41,  875 
50,072 
51,929 
41,666 

49,633 
45,845 
57,954 
36, 470 
67,  518 

46,  535 
63,073 
48,862 
40,  592 
42,880 

53,  757 
59,444 

42,  472 
40,941 
53,154 

59,  514 
35,250 
94,332 
45,  695 
48,180 

51,857 
68, 578 
72, 487 
52,  423 
48,721 

43, 886 
46,750 
74,  844 
45,471 
42,150 

50,662 
47,  069 
32,  000 


Dailies. 


66, 140, 266 


235, 000 

250,  500 

175,  000 

3,  307,  500 

1, 137,  000 

1, 201, 264 
250,000 
235,  698 
370, 000 
140, 000 

996,000 


4,  732,  600 
2,  341,  000 


1,  839,  500 

853,  950 

1,  000,  800 

1,401,000 

667,000 

1,  642,  250 

3, 117,  500 

1,  713,  000 

807,000 

172,000 

3,  429,  200 
110,000 
689,000 
536,000 
390,  000 

1,  328,  500 

89,600 

11,  504,  555 

278,  000 

6, 196,  566 

345,000 
7,466,253 
628, 790 
252,  000 
664,500 

1,  510,  700 

223,000 

180, 000 

938,500 

96,000 

170, 000 

1,  324, 630 

124,  000 


■Weeklies 

and 
all  others. 


490, 753,  756 


Aggregate 
pounds  of 
type  in  use. 


6,  689,  878 


3, 596, 900 

220,  000 

4,  309,  956 

13, 188, 774 

2, 544, 700 

4,  739,  000 
1,890,000 
800,  972 
3,  242,  000 
1, 288, 760 

3,  935, 155 

333,  OOO 

39, 106,  362 

18,  538,  648 

125,000 

23, 377, 312 

12, 148,  884 

9, 156,  792 

3,  027,  000 

6,  076,  600 

4,839,676 
26, 372,  659 
17, 736,  935 

7,  369,  600 
4, 331,  910 

21, 019, 031 
535,  000 

6, 498,  230 
696,  000 

3, 136, 100 

9,  462,  800 

282,  000 

102, 161,  983 

4, 752,  310 

29,  341,  803 

2, 644,  708 
31, 639, 149 
1, 812, 186 
3, 250, 240 
6,  208,  328 

9, 498,  432 

467,  500 

3, 817, 033 

6, 411, 384 

843,000 

4, 812,  914 

12,  896,  990 

128,  000 


48,833 

8,550 

52,  350 

196,720 

48, 930 

78,360 
31,  050 
13,190 
45,  520 
26,850 

101,  493 

4,350 

317,  320 

241,  375 

1,380 

339,008 
146, 639 
121,769 
123, 125 
63,  035 

79, 693 
289, 580 
194, 817 
120, 275 

60,285 

332, 142 

8,050 

97,615 

28,230 

40, 149 

131, 800 

6,375 

1,  242,  649 

58,  055 

378,  423 

37,775 

681,  736 

31,800 

33,255 


134, 571 
18,800 
43,433 
81,404 
17,  450 

49,  490 

173,  672 

4,850 


Number  of  presses  owned  and  used 
in  newspaper  work. 


Hand, 
power. 


4,873 


91 


142 
36 


124 


126 
83 


406 

234 

120 

72 

44 

61 

74 

252 

156 

93 

315 
3 

137 
20 
42 

94 
11 

315 
99 

301 

41 

329 

7 

57 
114 

203 

7 

31 
99 
16 

78 

202 

4 


■Water, 
power. 


148 


Steam, 
power. 


3,027 


545 
298 


92 
31 
28 
15 
54 

31 
163 
111 

27 
6 

71 
9 

20 
7 

27 

64 


Number  of 

co.operativa 

papers. 


3,238 


22 

70 
7 

35 

41 
3 
4 


38 


376 

1^6 

1 

318 

159 

23 

14 

10 

21 

39 

277 

165 

24 

170 

144 


28 
45 


1 

490 

201 

3 

.  27 

210 

229 

9 

5 

280 

1« 

19 

4 

* 

22 

39 

44 

22 

18 

7 

3 

25 

25 

30 

24 

7 

G 

9 

33 

68 

172 

3 

3 
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Table  VI.— AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  NUMBER  OP  POUNDS  AND  REAMS  OF  PAPER  USED 
PER  ISSUE  ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  TOTAL 
POUNDS  AND  REAMS  OF  PAPER  USED  DURING  THE  CENSUS  TEAR. 


STATES  AND  TERRITOKIBS. 


The  United  States . 


Alabama. . 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 
Morida 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory  . 


Iowa. 


Eentncky  . 
Lonisiana.. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Montana 

Kebraska 

Kevada 

2f  ow  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.., 
Khode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina  . 
Tennessee 


Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . 


West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Average  pounds  of  paper 
used  per  issue. 


Dailies. 


338. 47 


131. 00 
51.00 
74.32 
266. 41 
157.00 

226.03 

35.15 

246.90 

570.30 

81.30 

127.  83 


459. 19 
131. 52 


120. 16 
111.  42 
291. 77 
295. 64 
118. 38 

631. 50 
649. 07 
153.48 
356.16 
52.50 

316.  06 
21.53 

119. 83 
76.59 

54.57 

158. 67 
41.70 

754.97 
49.59 

4«5.84 

115.  30 
523. 76 
398.90 
121. 12 
233. 45 

97.31 
153. 18 

65.62 
118.26 

26.67 

115. 00 

150.75 

64.67 


Weeklies  and 
all  others. 


281.86 


66.11 
83.00 
82.92 
156.51 
94.75 

154.24 
51.01 
C5.  89 

380. 19 
36.93 

107.  91 
40.00 
241.27 
119.44 
107.50 


67.63 

168.55 

87.61 

1, 283. 07 

205.94 

505.  52 

128.  65 

89.39 

57.73 

219.  93 

147.  75 

63.51 

32.51 

140.25 

90.44 
29.93 

713.  86 
59.74 

309.  40 

121.72 
526.17 
161.55 
68.89 
141.  37 

98.48 
152.  93 
215.61 
105.14 

51.87 


Aggregate  pounds  of  paper 
per  issue. 


Dailies. 


291, 764. 95 


63.74 

120.40 

67.60 


655.00 

263.00 

871. 72 

12, 787. 62 

2, 198. 00 

4, 056. 54 
281. 00 
987.60 

2,281.20 
162. 60 

1, 855. 36 


23, 141.  22 
4, 997. 85 


Weeklies  and 
all  others. 


2,  624,  354.  92 


3, 124. 29 
1,  559.  96 
3,  209. 42 
3, 252. 12 
1, 183.  80 

8,840.96 

23, 366.  40 

4, 450.  94 

2,849.28 

262.60 

12,  010.  38 

64.60 

1,435.97 

1,  072.  20 
545.70 

3, 808.  08 
125.10 

83, 046. 80 
495. 90 

19,480.10 

807. 10 

48, 185. 60 

3, 191.  25 

484.50 

2,  334.  52 

2,335.44 
612. 72 
262.50 

2, 010.  60 
80.00 

330. 00 

2, 713. 62 

194.00 


6, 082. 30 

747. 00 

7, 590. 65 

43, 198. 23 

5, 780. 80 

16, 658. 46 
2, 703. 60 
1, 317. 84 

13, 306. 68 
1, 329. 52 

17, 689. 95 

360. 00 

197, 115. 60 

46, 580. 68 
316.00 

39, 224. 44 
18,  909.  80 
28, 822.  24 
7,  797. 20 
127, 024. 17 

24,094.47 

180, 472. 00 

51, 162.-32 

17,341.47 

6,  812.  50 

96,  650. 85 

1,  773.  00 

10,478.77 

617.  68 

10,  659.  25 

15,  284.  70 
299.  31 

855,  210.  72 

6, 631. 00 

204,  824.  66 

7,059.60- 

426, 726.  82 

6, 008.  00 

4, 753. 28 

21,489.00 

20, 386.  80 
2, 294.  00 
12,  074.  08 

16,  822. 44 
1,141.25 

6, 310. 00 

35, 277. 90 

346.00 


Aggregate  reams  of  paper 
per  issue. 


Dailies. 


7, 430. 18 


20.12 
7.50 
10.48 
328.78 
64.95 

98.94 

9.37 

32.92 

76.04 

5.42 

57.98 


564. 42 
151.45 


80.11 
44.67 
69.77 
79.32 
39.46 

276.28 

584.16 

130. 91 

59.36 

8.76 

255.54 

1.90 

38.81 

35.74 

18.90 

106.  78 

4.17 

2,  076. 17 

16.53 

450.  70 

23.06 
1,204.64 
86.25 
16.15 
64.57 

63.12 
16.56 

8.75 
67.02 

2.50 

&54 

69.68 

4.14 


Weeklies  and 
all  others. 


68,797.00 


173. 78 

20.75 

205.15 

1, 004. 61 

144. 52 

396.18 
67.59 
38.76 

369.63 
61.52 

502.  57 

11.56 

4, 479. 90 

1,  225. 86 

8.46 

1,  060. 12 
540.28 
768.48 
194.93 

2, 490. 67 

587.67 

3, 609. 44 

1, 162. 78 

403. 29 

174. 38 

1, 755. 47 
41.49 

283.21 
22.06 

368.54 

413. 10 

9.07 

17, 453.  28 

203.26 

5,  994.  99 

176.  49 
9,  276. 67 
116.  08 
129.48 
646.44 

485.40 

68.72 

262.48 

467.29 

».61 

170.54 
839.96 

7.60 


Total  pounds  of  Total  reams  of 


paper  used  in 
census  year. 


189,145,048 


480,364 
105, 048 
383,  867 
6,  375,  390 
721,  305 

I,  782,  060 
222,634 
344,  864 

1, 157,  620 
113,  891 

1, 530, 830 

23,863 

15,  649,  893 

3,  502,  848 

16,  297 

2, 765,  927 

1,  347,  475 

2,  041,  378 

1,  625,  260 

2,  567,  686 

3,983,128 
15  118,634 

4,  648,  339 
1,  545,  303 

426,  012 

9, 925,  367 
114,990 
903,  207 
354,444 
581,  916 

1,  698, 173 

56,  352 

57,  823, 682 

460,  590 

II,  065, 159 

709,836 

28,  026,  402 

123,  745 

432, 478 

1, 423,  483 

1,  791,  688 
321,  039 
538,  301 

1,  852, 930 
76,968 

378,670 

'  2, 428,  546 

77,506 


paper  used  in 
census  year. 


4, 308, 012 


14,122 
2,945 
10,  397 
151,  795 
18,  495 

42,430 

5,706 

10,  777 

33,  072 

4,347 

43,  738 

766 

363,  951 

93,559 
438 

74, 473 
38,727 
52, 776 
32,505 
63, 461 

104,  407 

311,  083 

97,207 

37,704 

11,028 

165, 136 

2,668 

24,411 

12,126 

20,073 

46, 146 

1,748 

1, 203,  657 

14,  207 

317,873 

17,871 
619,  916 
30,  201 
12,  030 
38, 112 

41,424 

8,058 

11,836 

38,381 

2,213 

10,215 

58,127 

1,074 
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Table  VII— TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  ESTABLISHED  AND 
SUSPENDED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  CENSUS  TEAR,  NUMBER  OP 
CONSOLIDATIONS  WITH  EXISTING  PAPERS,  NUMBER  ESTABLISHED  BETWEEN  1850  AND 
1880,  BY  DECADES,  AND  NUMBER  ESTABLISHED  PRIOR  TO  1850. 


STATES  AKD  TBEEITOEIBS. 


Estiiblialied  in  the  cen- 
sus year. 


Bailies. 


"WeeMies 

and 
all  others. 


Suspended  in  the  cen- 
sus year. 


Dailies. 


■Weeklies 
and  ' 
all  others. 


Number  of 
consolidar 
tions  repre- 
sented in 
existing 
papers. 


Numher 
of  existing 
papers  es- 
tablished 
between 
1870  and 
1880. 


ITamber 
of  existing 
papers  es- 
tablished 
between 
1860  and 
1870. 


Knmber 
of  existing 
papers  es- 
tablished 
between 
1S50  and 
1860. 


Number 
of  existing 
papers  es- 
tablished 
prior  to 
1850. 


Number 

of  papers 

with  no 

date 

given. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  - . 
Arizona  ... 
.Arkansas  ■ 
California . 
Colorado.., 


Connecticut 

Dakota   

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Korida 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory . 


Iowa. 


Kentucky  . 
Louisiana. . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .. 
Bhode  Island .. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virginia..'..... 
Washington ... 

"West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


85 


1,042 


22 

2 

116 

16 

41 

S 

59 
3 

8 


56 


777 


1,640 


10 
1 
1 
1 
6 

13 

1 

72 

34 

1 

47 
38 
18 
6 
4 

8 

14 
26 
25 
11 

46 
2 

11 
3 
2 

11 
3 

78 
22 
40 


21 
2 
7 

24 
5 

20 
9 

1 
1 
5 

50 

214 


18 
103 
45 
29 


24 
6 

32 
2 
9 

18 

7 

262 

4 

72 

9 
184 

S 
.  6 
29 


5,429 


53 
10 
69 
172 
48 

60 
43 
13 
31 
33 

118 

4 

532 

218 

1 

281 

194 

112 

57 

50 

56 
191 
223 
126 

56 

262 

7 

116 


85 

10 

•577 

73 

346 

38 

444 

14 

34 


168 
9 
32 
85 
18 

61 

151 

5 


1,731 


903 


1,216 


21 

4 

165 


55 
81 
37 
28 

107 
5 

18 
6 

19 


3 

219 

15 

105 

16 

136 

6 

9 

22 

31 
5 
9 

35 
5 

20 

55 

3 


15 


142 

7 

64 

4 
90 
5 
9 
16 

10 
1 
2 

14 
1 

4 
63 


20 


25 


252 

6 

154 


170 
10 
13 
IS 

ID 

27 
28 
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Table  VIII.— STATISTICS  OF  NEWSPAPEES  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  GERMAN 

LANGUAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATES  AND  TEEEI- 
TOEIES. 


The  United  States. 


Califorflia. 
Ulinois  — 
Indiana — 

Iowa 

Kansas 


'Kentucky  ... 
Louisiana — 
Maryland — 

Micliigan 

Minnesota  .. 

Missouri 

"Nebraska  . . . 
New  Jersey. 
New  York . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

Texas 

"WiBConsin 

Other  slates  and  territories  . 


Number  of 
periodicals. 


m 

ID 
1 

(D 

1 

80 

466 



2 

12 

9 

54 

4 

23 

3 

30 

1 

9 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

12 

1 

12 

7 

24 

1 

9 

3 

11 

12 

64 

10 

59 

10 

66 

2 

11 

3 

35 

5 

20 

95 


Agorregate  circulation  per 
issue. 


1 


447,954 


8,202 

30,116 

4,360 

1,  200 

650 

6,115 

2,500 
10,  500 
4,025 
2,000 

35, 110 

750 

5,200 

212,  200 

40,  742 

62,  034 
1,700 
8,800 
2,750 


3 


1,  326,  248 


g 


708, 060 


23,  900 
132,  510 
28,  435 
74,  049 
10, 410 

17,  830 
7,500 
40,  800 
37,  725 
18,S1G 

120,  083 

10,  024 

13,  515 

296,  342 

236,  829 

129,  389 
12,  778 
99,  823 
15,  790 


900 

21,  300 

4,625 

5,200 

1,200 

7,100 
2,200 


2,000 


13,  500 

2,500 

3,550 

214,  042 

333,  573 

41,  800 

600 

43,  970 

8,000 


Average 

subscription 

price. 


I 


$7  81 


10  00 

8  47 

7  25 

9  33 
9  00 

8  60 
16  00 

6  25 

7  80 

9  00 

9  57 

8  00 
7  00 
6  65 
6  94 

6  48 
10  00 

9  33 
6  70 


.Sjs 


$2  01 


f2,  398, 475  89 


3  73 
1  94 
1  87 
1  89 

1  50 

2  27 

1  66 

2  39 

1  94 

2  00 

1  86 

1  63 

2  21 
2  42 
1  67 

1  70 

2  51 

1  96 

2  44 


.s 
=3 


s 
■a 


•a 


56,  942  00 
253,  435  89 
64,  469  00 
37,  529  00 
10,  550  00 

52,  250  00 
35,  035  00 
81,  800  00 
46,  220  00 
33, 100  00 

245,  764  00 

18,  3O0  00 

61, 130  00 

439,  653  00 

471,  643  00 

295,  777  00 
31,  000  00 

133, 835  00 
30,  044  00 


$7,  737,  299  40 


158,  332  00 
676,  428  40 
143,  323  00 
93,  010  00 
26,968  00 

131,  920  00 

55,  493  00 

321,  000  00 

135,280  00 

68,  900  00 

513,  700  00 
49,  500  00 

126,  486  00 
2,  052,  774  00 
1,  659,  336  00 

989,  458  00 
63,  850  00 

366,  969  00 
92,  550  00 


Number  of 
persons  em- 
ployed in 
manufac- 
ture. 


3,964 


100 


p< 


ii 


■§o. 


.a    a 

« 

a  p 


209, 146. 50     5, 268. 74 


65 

2 

432 

11 

173 

12 

84 

1 

24 

1 

74 

1 

25 

50 

4 

85 

2 

74 

1 

299 

3 

43 

4 

88 

1 

747 

8 

779 

25 

432 

11 

47 

1 

364 

11 

80 

1 

2,  880.  00 
18,  423.  00 

3,  667.  00 

2,  311.  00 
730.  00 

2, 190.  00 
1, 160.  00 
4, 170.  00 

3,  880.  00 
1,  740.  00 

14,  829.  00 
953.  00 
17,  000.  00 
67, 467.  00 
30,  884.  50 

16, 924.  00 
1,  312.  00 

16,  666. 00 
1,  960.  00 


69.53 
412.  03 
49.27 
57.82 
24.28 

57.55 
14.35 
101.33 
86.70 
19.80 

293.  43 

27.00 

43.33 

2,  057. 75 

1,013.40 

455.  08 
31.17 

399.  34 
55.58 


41 


Note. — The  following-named  states  and  territories,  representing  in  the  aggregate  28  newspapers — dailies  5,  weeklies  20,  and  semi-weeklies  3 — have  been  consolidated 
and  entered  under  the  head  "  other  states  and  territories  ",  viz :  Arkansas,!;  Connecticut,  5*  Colarado,3;  District  of  Columbia,  3 ;  Dakota,!;  Delaware,!;  Georgia,!; 
Massachusetts,!;  Oregon,2;  Bhodo  Island, !;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,!;  yirginia,5;  West  Virginia,  2.  The  itvo  daily  papers  were  published  in  Couneoticut, 
Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia  (2). 
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Table    IX. -STATISTICS    OF     NEWSPAPEES    AND    PEEIODIOALS    PUBLISHED    m    FOEEIGN 
LANGUAGES,  OTHEE  THAN  GEEMAN,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ITTUnheT  of  peri- 
odicals. 

Aggregate  ciicnla- 
trion  per  issue. 

Average  sub- 
scription price. 

Amonnt 
paidan- 
iinally  in 
wages. 

ITumber  of  per- 
sons employed 
in  maiiufac- 
tnre. 

Gross  Talne  of  an- 
nual products. 

i 
11 

1 

"g 

.s 

h 
If 

1 

.s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
^ 

fl 

h 

Totals 

10 

110 

38 

25,700 

347, 105 

tl0  75 

$3  46 

(348, 335 

600 

18 

(431,650 

$980,583 

35,349 

801.59 

12 

9 

2 

10 
2 

37 

30 

8 

2 
3 

2 

1 
12 

2 

1 

1 

1,800 

19,  350 

1,050 

125,625 

54,810 

11, 075 

4,385 
6,600 
5,000 
10,300 
62,830 

19,880 
26,200 

7  75 

6  00 
14  00 



8  60 

2  59 
525 
165 
6  09 

1  77 

1  00 
6  25 
200 
1  62 
4  67 

1  86 

2  50 

24,996 
1,200 

96,484 

141, 683 

7,800 

3,000 
7,460 
3,500 
5,100 
41, 412 

9,500 
6,500 

61 

4 

212 

161 

29 

10 
12 
9 
10 
65 

14 
18 

4 
8 
1 

28,000 

47,000 
350,000 

45,006 

5,600 

234,490 

192,777 

23,900 

6,260 

43,500 

11,000 

14,500 

297,750 

1,748 

48 

12,604 

7,528 

700 

305 
325 
406 
440 
6,535 

41.66 

2.80 

284.66 

157.50 

23.25 

8.75 

13.50 

10.00 

U.00 

145.07 

51.00 
52.60 

i 

Chinww 

Danish  and  Scandinavian. . 

1 
5 

11 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1,500 
21,900 

4 
3 

3 

Holland 

3 

Italian 

Polish 

Portngnese 

1 
12 

3 

1 

2 

500 

1 

6,550 

4 

Welsh 

3 

fin    100                 O    AAA 

Ifoix — 1  Irish,  1  Catalu  oonwUdated  md  entered  under  the  hetad  of  other  language*. 
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Table  X.— TOTAL  NUMBEE  OF  NEWSPAPEES  AND  PEEIODICALS  DEVOTED  TO  EELIGION,  BY 
DENOMINATIONS,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATES  AND  TERRITOBIES. 

H 

! 

O 

i 

1 

1 

p 

t 

■i 
t 

o 

1 

1 

^ 
^ 

i 
1 

1 

g 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 
1 

3 

o 
1 

I 

o 

a 

e 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

t= 

553 
5 

63 
3 

4 

14 

11 

4 

33 

27 

5 

16 

22 

9 

75 

2 

4 

42 

2 

11 

70 

12 

7 

3 

4 

7 

9 

1_ 

96 

1 

5 

12 
2 

3 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Idaho 

49 
13 

4 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

2 

1.V 

1 

3- 

15 
4 
13 

7 
9 

10 
30 
11 
3 
4 

28 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 
t 

3 
1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

2 
2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

MuBachnsettB    

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 
3 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

3 

5- 

MiohiBan 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

2 
5 

1 
2 

1. 

Missouri .     .            .            

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

.... 

6 

1 

.... 

2 

6 

Montana     .....     

2 

1 

1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

3 

3 

1 

o97 

12 

57 

5 

75 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
20 

9 

4 
4 

.... 

2 

11 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

.... 

6 

2 

.... 

9 
4 
6 

1 
5 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

Nortti  Carolina  .... 

Ohio 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
3 

8 

2 

• 

3 

3 

.... 

2 

9 

1 
8 

4 

1 
1 

1 

8 

Oregon 

3 

.... 

1 

7 

3 

1 

7 

2 

2 

9 

.... 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

RhBde  Island 

South  Carolina 

10 
14 

14 
4 
3 

11 

1 

3 

7 

1 

;   * 

4 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

4 

4' 
1 
1 
2 

5 
3 

2 

Tennessee 

1 
1 

1 

Texas 

1 



• 

1 

I 

3 

Tennont  

1 
3 

1 

1 

... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■Washington... 

1 

West  Virginia 

2 

1 
2 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

... 

1 

Wyoming 

1 



1        , 

: 

a  1  Bhakei  included  in  gnmd  total,  aod  omitted  in  denominational  oolomns. 
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Table  XI.— COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT  OP  THE  NUMBER  AND  CIRCULATION  OP  NEWSPAPERS 

BY  PERIODS 


STATES  AND  TEKKITOEIBS. 


ALL  CLASSES. 


1880. 


No. 


Circulation. 


Copies  annually 
isaned. 


1870. 


No. 


CiTCnlation. 


Copies  annually 
issued. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
21 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
3lS 

81 
82 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 


The  United  States. 


Alabama . . 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas  . 
California . 
Colorado  .. 


Connecticut 

Bakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 
Florida 


Georgia 

Idaho  

□linois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory . 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri ^ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Khode Island.. . 
South  Carolina . 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  .--- 

Virginia 

Waahington. 


West  Virginia - 

Wiaconain 

■Wyoming 


U,314 


31, 779,  686 


2, 067, 848, 209 


5,871 


20,  842, 475 


125 
17 
117 
361 
87 

139 
67 
26 

44 
45 

200 

10 

1,017 

467 


347 
205 
112 
123 

143 
427 
464 
223 
123 

530 
18 

189 
37 

87 

215 

18 

1,411 

142 

774 

74 
973 
44 
81 
193 

280 
22 
82 

194 
29 

109 

340 

11 


93,  073 

13, 550 

103, 501 

640,  026 

95,  744 

237,  660 
36,  943 
31,425 

213,  923 
27, 332 

a  269, 066 

5,650 

6  2,421,275 

661,  111 

4,060 

547,  310 
280,  729 
397,  561 
131,  630 
1, 214, 160 

m,  693 

2,  012,  929 

620,  971 

222,  071 

87,  901 

965,  285 
20,827 

134,  570 
27,  745 

185,968 

219,  478 

6,355 

9, 374, 134 

105, 501 
3, 093,  931 

85, 786 

5,  031,  061 

97, 121 

69,  902 

293,  288 

263,  289 
*36, 175 
130, 192 
256, 471 
16,  751 

85,  958 

436,  576 

6,686 


6, 778,  511 
1, 413, 600 
4, 990,  595 
72, 861, 836 
8, 877, 831 

20, 366, 119 
2, 739, 014 
5, 172,  998 

15,871,132 
2, 086, 644 

a  20,  994,  519 
367, 600 

6,174, 696,  505 

44,  908, 191 

210, 200 

•35,747,302 
18, 589, 223 
25, 332, 423 
15, 602,  320 
25,  661,  345 

50, 115, 182 

149, 319, 973 

16,  659, 170 

18,  097, 781 

5,293,418 

79, 265, 309 
1, 280, 480 

11, 717, 103 
5,  820,  575 
9, 635, 410 

22, 150, 095 

838, 860 

577, 755, 819 

6, 819,  382 

152,  579, 380 

8,  578, 213 
297,  559,  892 
11, 496, 198 

5,  771, 415 
18,293,872 

19, 883, 792 
3, 867, 500 
5,681,161 

18,122,845 
1,062,103 

4,  903, 166 

27,901,051 

803, 260 


1 

56 

201 

14 

71 
3 
17 
22 
23 

110 

6 

505 

293 


233 
97 


259 

211 

95 

111 

279 
10 
42 
12 
51 

122 

5 

835 

64 

895 

35 
640 
32 
65 
91 

112 
10 
47 

114 
14 

59 

190 

C 


91, 163 

280 

29,  830 

491,  903 

12,  750 

203, 725 

1,652 

20, 860 

81,100 

10,515 

150,  987 

2,750 

1, 732, 511 

363,542 


219, 090 
96,  803 

197, 130 
84,165 

170,  690 

235, 150 

1,  692, 121 

253, 771 

110, 778 

71,868 

522, 866 
19,580 
31,  600 
11,  300 

173,919 

205,  500 

1,525 

7, 561, 197 

61,820 

1, 388,  367 

15, 750 

3,119,765 

82,050 

80, 900 

.  225,952 

55,  250 

14, 250 

71, 390 

113, 810 

6,785 

51, 132 

313,  385 

1,950 


1, 508, 548, 250 


9, 198, 980 

14, 560 

1,824,860 

17, 172, 756 

1,190,600 

17, 154, 710 

85,901 

1, 607, 810 

10, 092, 800 

619, 220 

15,  539, 721 

200, 200 

U3, 140, 492 

26, 964, 984 


16, 403, 380 
9,518,176 
18,270,160 
13, 755, 690 
9, 867, 680 

33, 497, 778 
129, 691, 266 
19, 686, 978 
9, 543, 636 
4, 703, 336 

47,980,422 
2,860,600 
3,388,500 
2, 572, 000 
7, 237, 588 

18,625,740 

137, 350 

471,741,744 

6, 684, 950 

98, 548, 814 

3, 657, 300 
241,170,510 
9,781,500 
8, 901, 100 
18,  300, 811 

4, 214, 800 
1,578,100 
4, 055, 300 
13, 319, 578 
396,  500 

4, 012, 400 

28, 762, 920 

243, 300 


a  Includes  1  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  monthly  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  50,000,  and  copies  annually  printed 
600,000. 

6  Includes  4  weeklies,  13  monthlies,  12  quarterlies  (Sunday-school  papers),  not  separately  reported,  having  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and  copies  annually  printed 
0. 000,000. 
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AND  PEEIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1850  TO  1880,  BY  DECADES  AND 
OF  ISSUE. 


ALL  CLASSES — Continued. 


1860. 


No. 


4,051 


37 
121 


11 
13 
22 

105 


Circulation. 


Copies  annually 
issued. 


13,663,409 


93,  595 


39, 812 
229, 893 


95, 536 


927, 951,  548 


7,175,444 


2,122,224 
26,  111,  788 


9, 555, 672 


16,144 
69, 510 
15, 500 

180,972 


1,010,776 

10,881,100 

1, 081, 600 

13,415,444 


1830. 


1880. 


No. 


Circulation. 


,526 


46 


5, 142, 177 


34,282 


7,250 
4,619 


52, 670 


7,500 

100,073 

5,750 

64,155 


Copies 
annually 
issued. 


-No. 


Circulation, 


426,  409,  978 


2, 662, 741 


377,000 
761, 200 


4,.267, 932 


421, 200 

11, 127, 236 

319, 800 

4,070,866 


1870. 


3, 566, 395 


9,660 
3,600 
6,030 
157,  814 
26,375 

47,490 

4,500 

15,  800 

36,  500 

2,600 

27, 830 


No.     Circulation. 


574 


16 


15 


2, 601, 547 


16, 420 


1,250 

94,100 

2,200 

35, 730 


1,600 
24,000 


30,800 


1860. 


No. 


Circulation. 


387 


12 


1, 478, 435 


1830. 


8,820 


58,444 


19, 100 


32, 910 


No. 


Circulation. 


254 


758,454 


2,804 


2,019 


5,654 


19,836 


3,504 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22. 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 


356, 159 
159, 381 


27, 464, 764 
10, 090,  310 


107 
107 


88,050 
63,138 


5, 102, 276 
4,  316, 828 


270, 923 
72,698 


20 


166, 400 
42,  300 


38, 100 
8,881 


3,615 
3,720 


130 
27 
77 
81 
70 

57 
222 
118 

49 


173 


14 


20 

90 

2 

542 

74 
340 

16 

367 

26 

45 


2 

81 

139 

4 


1S5 


89,240 
21, 920 
179, 597 
120, 650 
126, 169 

122, 244 
1,368,980 

128, 848 
32,554 
88,737 

354,007 


9,750 

19,700 

162,016 

1,150 

6, 034,  636 

79, 374 

1,121,682 

27,620 
1,432,695 
49,690 
53,870 
176, 908 

108, 038 

6,300 

47,415 

301,622 

2,350 


6, 589,  360 

1, 565, 540 

13,  504, 044 

16, 948, 000 

8, 333, 278 

20, 721, 472 
102, 000, 760 

11, 606, 596 
2,344,000 
9, 099, 784 

29, 741, 464 


519, 000 


139,145 


1,  024, 400 

12, 801, 412 

59, 800 

320,  930, 884 

4, 862, 572 

71,767,742 

1, 074, 640 
116,094,480 
5,289,280 
3, 654, 840 
10,0^,152 

7, 855, 808 

327, 600 

2,579,080 

026,772,568 

122, 200 


22,500 


62 
55 
49 

68 

209 

58 


79,868 
80, 288 
63, 439 

124,779 
718, 221 


30,555 
70, 235 


10,798,670 


51 

2 

428 

51 
261 

2 

310 

19 

46 

50 

34 


46 


60, 226 

44,  521 

1,150 

1, 624, 756 

35, 252 

389,  463 

1,134 

984, 777 

24, 472 

53,743 

67, 672 

18, 205 


1, 512, 800 


6,  582, 838 

i2, 416, 224 

4, 203, 064 

19, 612, 724 

64, 820,  564 

3,247,736 


1,752,504 
6, 195, 560 


45,961 
87,768 


33,015 


3, 067,  552 

4, 098, 678 

38, 800 

115,385,473 

2, 020, 564 

30, 473, 407 

58, 968 

84,898,672 

2, 756, 950 

7, 145, 930 

6, 940, 750 

1, 296, 924 


2, 567,  662 
a  9, 223, 068 


2, 665, 487 


30 
20 
11 
13 
12 

15 
39 
33 
10 
5 

43 
4 
15 
14 
10 

27 

3 

115 

13 

56 


38,455 
21,396 
33,  492 
38,065 
18,  940 

132,  613 

280,  399 

62,839 

28, 493 

4,200 

122, 660 

912 

18,630 

17, 155 

9,070 

50,776 
2,000 

996,561 
7,934 

216,  336 

11, 070 

578, 227 

41,402 

7,750 

30,  995 

30,297 
7,950 
4,200 

32, 172 
1,100 

4,100 

33,400 

1,986 


12 
6 

7 
7 

8 

21 

16 

6 

3 

21 
3 
7 
5 
7 

20 
1 

87 
8 

26 

4 

55 

6 

5 

13 

12 
3 
3 

16 

1 

4 
14 
2 


19, 800 
17, 570 
31,900 
34, 395 
10, 700 

82,921 

231, 625 

27,485 

14,800 

2,300 

86,  555 
6,980 
6,850 
7,500 
6,100 

38,  030 

225 

780, 470 

11,795 
139, 705 

6,350 
466, 070 
23,250 
16, 100 
34,630 

3,500 

2,700 

3,190 

24,099 

160 

5,192 

43,250 

550 


15 


7,700 

1,650 

19,  500 

41,000 

8,141 

53, 200 

169,  600 

14, 150 

2,524 

15,  370 

44,550 


18,  510 


14 


487, 340 
3,550 
84,560 

800 
233, 550 

10,  300 
1,600 

11,  300 

5,360 


750 
44,400 


14,125 


22 


61 


26 


7,237 
32, 088 
3,110 

SO,  989 

130,  640 

4,039 


10,906 


7,017 
206,222 


46,083 


162, 635 

5,705 

16,  357 

14,  218 


555 
16, 104 


3,398 


a  In  1860  and  1850  Virgbla  included  'West  Virginia. 
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Table  XI.— OOMPAEATIVE  EXHIBrT  OF  THE  NUMBEE  AND  CIEOULATION  OF  NEWSPAPEES  AND 


STATES  AND  TEKEITOEIES. 

TEI-WERKLY. 

1880. 

1870. 

18«0. 

1850. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

The  United  States 

73 

.      68,086 

107 

165, 105 

86 

107, 170 

116 

75, 712 

1 

1 

200 

2 

700 

6 

2,886 

5 

1,708 

2 

Arizona 

S 

Arkansas 

1 
4 

300 
9,500 

* 

nalifnmia.                                                     ,    ,    , 

2 

5,500 

2 

3,300 

S 

Colorado 

(> 

Connecticut 

4 

2,400 

7 

Dakota 

8 

Delaware 

R 

District  of  Colombia 

1 
2 

5 

1 

10 

3 

2,000 
820 

3,600 

250 

40, 570 

2,200 

1 
2 

5 

4,600 
1,400 

3,600 

5 
1 

3 

7,748 
200 

938 

10 

Florida 

11 

4 

1 
6 
3 

1,800 

500 

6,510 

3,716 

12 

Idaho 

13 

6 

2, 936 

4 

2 

1,375 
1,260 

14 

Indiana 

16- 

-Indian  territory 

16 

1 

200 

3 
4 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 
5 
6 

6 

1 
1 

1,650 

1,840 

3,500 

800 

350 

5,015 
806 
5,000 
4,200 
3,650 

13,  800 
400 
500 

2 

695 

2 

3,700 

17 

Kansas 

18 

Kentucky 

2 
1 
1 

1,800 

1,000 

480 

3 

2,750 

7 
6 
5 

4 

i 
2 

7,213  ; 
a  4, 433 
1,942 

3,203 

2,250 

333 

10 

Louisiana 

?fl 

Maine 

4 

2 
3 

1 

3,978 

6,146 
2,400 
9,000 

21 

Maryland 

W, 

Massachusetts 

1 
3 

1 
5 

8 

400 
6,250 

750 
2,200 

10,120 

7H 

Michigan 

24 

Minnesota 

2S 

Mississippi 

2 
3 

2,600 
7,800 

4 

4 

1,673 
1,760 

2fi 

Missouri 

27 

Montana 

28 

Nebraska : 

29 

Nevada ; 

30 

New  Hampshire 

31 

New  Jersey 

1. 

750 

. 

32 

New  Mexico 

33 

New  York 

5 
2 
8 

4,510 

750 

6,700 

5 
3 
8 

5,800 

800 

13,  500 

7 
1 
8 

18,900 

200 

4,212 

8 
5 
10 

4,975 
2,656 
0,718 

34 

North  Carolina 

35 

Ohio 

36 

Oregon  

37 

Pennsylrania 

4 

6,000 

3 

10,000 

1 

3,900 

2 

500 

38 

Ehode  Island 

39 

South  Carolina  ■ 

3 

1,350 

4 
2 

6 

9,600 
2,300 

2,450 

4 

7 

3 

6,200 
4,509 

9,288 

6 
2 

5 

3,521 
1,707 

3,368 

40 

Tennessee 

41 

Texas  

1 

600 

42 

Utah  ; 

43 

Vermont 

44 

Virginia 

S 

3,700 

7 

1 

2 

2 

4,800 
600 

550 
3,200 

5 

2,750 

12 

9,080 

45 

■Washington 

4G 

1 
3 

500 
3,800 

47 

Wisconsin 

8 

3,220 

4 

1,271 

48 

a  Circulation  in  1860  should  be  4,333. 
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PBEI0DICAL8  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FEOM 1850  TO  1880,  BY  DECADES,  ETC.— Cont'd. 


BEMI-WEEKLT. 

WEEKLY. 

ISSO. 

1870. 

1860. 

185«. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1830.            { 

1 

'  ] 

STo.   C 

iiculatlon. 

No.   Circulation. 

No.   Circnlation 

No.   Circulation. 

No. 

CiTcnlation. 

No.      Circulation. 

No.      Circulation. 

No.      Circulation. 

' 

133 

264, 910 

115 

247, 197 

79 

175, 165 

31 

53,  511 

8,633 

16,266,830 

4,295 

10,  594,  643 

3,173 

7,  581,  930 

1,902 

2,944,629 

2 

2,870 

1. 

400 

109 

11 
104 
250 

63 

99 
67 
20 
23 
40 

163 

7 
758 
390 

3 

500 

310 

160 

94 

90 

111 
279 
397 
205 
109 

415 
14 

165 
22 
66 

163 

15 

892 

113 

584 

59 
674 
31 
69 
154 

231 
8 

72 
124 

23 

96 

283 

8 

73, 163 

9,950 

80,  621 

34.5,962 

58,869 

152,  895 
32,443 
17,625 

105, 102 
23,  732 

150,686 

4,650 

1,  527,  042 

518,  322 
4,060 

449,  550 
230, 141 
240,  473 
81,  415 
156,  940 

255,  770 

1,  089,  515 

488, 927 

167,206 

75,004 

645,  747 
19,  915 

121,  800 
10,090 

107,  998 

164,  502 

4,355 

4,253,908 

83,  437 

1,328,133 

67,  786 

1,  998,  340 

51,  579 

58,492 

224,  503 

180, 102 
11,  950 
73,107 

121,  281 
15,651 

74, 152 

316, 179 

3,700 

76 
1 

48 

140 

9 

43 
3 
12 
12 
20 

73 

4 

364 

233 

71, 175 

280 

26,  280 

298,  603 

9,550 

107,  395 

1,652 

13,600 

41,  900 

9,425 

88,837 

1,900 

890,  913 

239,  342 

77 

74,  289 

48 

29,020 

1 

■ 

2 

; 

1 
11 

1 

9. 

1,500 

20,710 

600 

1,700 
(6) 

(a) 
3 

1,000 
2,300 

37 
89 

38,812 
131, 249 

9 
3 

7,250 
2,600 

3 

i 

4 

2,700 

4 

R 

( 

1 

80O 

1 

400 

37 

68,436 

30 

40,716 

6 

,1 

7 

3 

3,660 

4 
2 
1 

1 

3,294 
3,000 
2,500 

900 

3 

600 

10 
4 
19 

73 

12,850 
26,000 
11,600 

127,  322 

9 
37 

6,900 

72,489 

5,650 

50,188 

8 

9 

2 

3 
2 
17 

1 

1,000 

3,300 

500 

29,129 

2,250 

1 

9 
1 

4 
1 

300 

5,100 
600 

2,950 
350 

10 

11 

12 

2 
5 

1,026 
1,600 

238 
160 

282,  997 
134,  600 

84 
95  \ 

68,768 
56,168 

13 

14 

15 

1 

3 
1 

7 

1 

1,900 
1,800 
6,844 
8,000 

1 

1,000 

2 

600 

196 
78 
68 
75 
47 

69 

153 

174 

79 

92 

225 

6 

30 

5 

37 

95 

4 

518 

44 
299 

26 
385 
19 
42 
65 

89 
3 
43 
69 
10 

48 

160 

4 

187,  840 
71,  393 

137,  930 
39,970 

114,  600 

127,  314 

899,465 

192,  889 

79,  97S 

60,  018 

342,361 
12,  200 
22,400 
2,850 
75,  819 

120,  670 

1,300 

3,388,497 

43,  325 

923,  502 

30,400 
1,  214,  395 
43,  950 
44,000 
117,022 

45,  300 

8,400 

56,200 

75,488 

4,525 

42,390 

266,000 

1,400 

112 
24 
64 
70 
52 

49 

145 

103 

4.j 

65 

143 

76,  945 
20,  270 

123,  947 

77,  800 
95,  ElO 

62,  898 
778,  680 
92,648 
30,  030 
65,867. 

277,  357 

25 

17,750 

16 

1 

17 

. 

4 

8 

4,100 
8,500 

1 
3 

2,000 
1,850 

38 
37 
39 

54 
126 

47 

58,712 
31,667 
55,887 

60,86T 

391,  752 

32,  418 

18 

! 

19 

20 

; 

2 
16 

1,600 
41,484 

21 

13 
3 

34,727 
3,965 

14 
3 

40,700 
9,150 

11 

19, 904 

22 
23 

• 

24 

' 

1 
2 

400 
1,100 

3 

2,400 

1 

5,000 

46 
45 

28,  982 

25 

! 

46,280 

26 

27 

1 

500 

1 

1,000 

12 

7,750 

28 

2 

950 

29 

20 

70 

2 

366 

57 
260 

12 
297 
19 
35 
61 

79 
2 

i         28 
1        103 

1            4 

19, 700 

131,  506 

1,150 

2,  6C0,  925 

65,  612 

805,  810 

14,  820 
700,961 
35,990 
41,  070 
101, 839 

H615 

6,300 

44,665 

189, 360 
2,350 

35 

43 

1 

308 

40 

201 

2 

261 

12 

27 

i          36 

29 

58,426 

36,544 

400 

753,960 

29,427 
256, 427 

1,184 

526, 142 

18, 525 

27,190 

41, 147 

14, 837 

30 

6 

3,600 

1 

1,000 

31 

32 

24 
3 

* 

100,544 
1,400 
6,250 

22 
5 
3 

114,  500 
5,750 
7,200 

10 

4 
4 

58,871 
2,162 
3,500 

13 

29,965 

33 
34 

35 

36 

i 

8 

1       1 

'        1 

2 

j        2 
4 

13,800 

700 

600 

1,700 

1,480 
8,2U0 

2 
1 

17, 700 
1,200 

3 
1 

9,800 
2,000 

1 
2 

600 
242 

37 
38 
39 

1 

5 
3 

1,000 

3,700 
2,900 

44 

41 

42 

1 

2,200 

30 
55 

41, 206 
48,434 

43 

6 

4,191 

8 

7,033 

11 

21,212 

44 

45 

i 

2 
2 

1,250 
1,400 

46 

3 

6,850 

130 

111,  400 

;          35 

26,846 

47 

.  48 

."" 

i                1 



a  "So  nnmber  reported. 


b  No  circulation  reported. 
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Table  XI.— COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  CIRCULATION  OE  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


STATES  AOT)  TEEKITOEIES. 

BI-WEEKLT. 

BEMI-MONTHLT. 

1880. 

1880. 

1870. 

ISSO. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

Circulation. 

The  United  States 

42 

63, 850 

160 

1, 247, 135 

96 

1,349,820 

95 

487, 645 

Alabama 

1 

2 

3,000 

1 

■750 

?, 

s 

4 
6 

15,860 
8,550 

4 

California 

1 

300 

5 

Colorado 

i 

fi 

Connecticut 

1 

575 

2 

1,350 

2 

900 

7 

Dakota 

8 

Delaware 



1 

H 

Diatrict  of  Colombia 



10 

Florida 

1 

n 

3 

2,100 

2 

700 

6 

9,625   1 

12 

Idaho 

IS 

Illinois  

4 

1 

6,800 
1,200 

18 
5 

47,  725 
4,675 

11 
6 

107,  900 
9,200 

3 

1 

1,800 
2,000 

I"! 

Indiana   

IS 

Indian  territory 

1fi 

Iowa 

2 

1,400 

1 
1 
2 

1,095 
1,200 
85,  700 

3 

3,400 

1 

17 

Kansas 

i 

18 

Kentucky  

8 

i'( 

6,706  :j 

19 

Louisiana 

1 
1 

2,200 
400 

20 

Maine 

1 

700 

^ 

2L 

Maryland 

4 

1 
4 
1 

5,650 

3,500 

9,600 

475 

1 
3 
3 

2,000    ■ 

2,575 

5,600 

i 

n 

TWfl.f^qn.r.hiisp.t.t.a                                

7 
2 

7,750 
1,200 

11 

2 

45,  200 
1,300 

'3 

IVfip.lii^mi                                   

24 

Minnesota 

25 

Mississippi 

■ 

2 
3 

700 
22,  000 

26 

Missouri , 

1 

1,000 

8 

.J 

26, 258 

! 

27 

Montana 

} 

28 

Kebraska 

1 

600 

29 

Nevada  

1 

30 

1 
2 

850 
1,000 

3 

28,  750 

1 

25,  000 

1 

2 
1 
9 
6 
23 

650    i 

) 
J 

960    I 

760    j 

71,000  ■: 

3,169    ■ 

74,235    ■ 

i 

31 

New  Jersey 

32 

New  Mexico 

33 

New  York ; 

10 

24,900 

35 
4 
18 

1 

16 

223, 271 

5,230 

344,  956 

(a) 
359, 435 

21 

1 
8 

216,  300 

1,250 

65, 050 

34 

North  Carolina 

3t 

Ohio 

3 

6,825 

36 

Ore^ron  

37 

PftTiTisylvmnq.       .,..                      

1 
1 

1,800 
400 

11 

825, 100 

'l9 

290,500    \ 

38 

Ehode  Island 

39 

South  Carolina 

5 

4,275    ; 

40 

Tennessee 

6 

2 
1 
1 
2 

4,340 

1,300 

3,500 

285 

18, 625 

1 
1 

15,  000 
300 

41 

Texas ? 

j 

42 

Utah 

43 

Vermont  

44 

Virginia    

4 

4,520 

3 

11,160    i 

45 

Washington 

46 

West  Virginia 

1 
3 

150 
5,400 

2 
2 

3,100 
1,900 

; 

47 

Wisconsin 

8 

40, 115 

48 

Wyoming 

NoTE._Two  tri-monthlies,  having  a  circulation  of  1,575,  are  included  in  Connecticut  and  Illinois  with  circulation  of  bi-weekUes  in  1880.  Sii  semi-annuaH 
penodicals,  having  a  circulation  of  19,750,  are  included  in  the  circulation  of  quaiterlies  in  the  following  states,  viz ;  Illinois  (1),  Michigan  (1),  New  :eork  (3),  andi 
Pennsylvania  (1). 

a  No  circulation  reported. 
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PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1850  TO  1880,  BY  DECADES,  ETC.— Cont'd. 


MONTHLY. 

BI-MOSTHLT. 

(JUAETEKLT. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1830. 

1880. 

18?0. 

1850. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

1830. 

No. 

Circnla- 
tion. 

Xo. 

Circula- 
tion. 

So. 

Ciroiila- 
tion. 

Ko. 

Circula- 
tion. 

Ko. 

Circular 
tion. 

No. 

Circula- 
tion. 

No. 

Circula- 
tion. 

No. 

Circula- 
tion. 

No. 

Circular 
tion.    1 

No^ 

circula- 
tion. 

^o^^S'^ 

1,167 

8, 139, 881 

622 

5,  650,  843 

280 
3 

3, 411,  959 

100 

740, 651 

13 

48, 550 

13 

31, 650 

5 

8,200 

122 

1, 964, 049 

49 

211,670 

1 

30 

101,000 

19 

25,  875 

7 

7,050 

1 
7,  200 

1 

?: 

2 
32 

4 

15 

500 
98,040 
9,900 

31, 000 

4 
17 

1 

7 

2,000 

82, 200 

1,009 

56,  400 



3 

5 

34,  600 

2 

3,450 

2 

4,500 



4 

5 

1 

500 

1 

500 

1 

1,250 

1 

1,150 

1 

1,200 

2 

1,400 

1 

1,350 

2 

7,100 

2 

a  2,  200 

ft 

T 

1 
15 

1,000 
71, 211 

1 
G 

2,000 
13,  500 

8 

1 
] 

1 

1,050 

1 

3,000 

9 

1 



10 

11 

33,  350 

6 

21,  950 

13 

29,500 

• 

1 

1,000 

11 

n 

118 
27 

401,  646  I 
60,  250 

72 
28 

490,  808 
64,150 

17 
8 

31, 100 
14,  300 

7 

12, 267 

2 
2 

11,  000 
6,000 

22 

31, 500 

3 

12,  000 

1 

225 

i» 

14 

15 

31 

15 
23 
2 
18 

12 

80 

19 

6 

3 

50 

51,  740 

26, 192 

29,  255 

950 

1,  030,  200 

19,  760 

574,  638 

33, 293 

25, 150 

6,100 

168,800 

5 
3 

7 

1 
8 

8 

48 

16 

5 

5 

23 

3,950 
6,000 

19,  700 
500 

42, 840 

18, 600 

462, 150 

27, 100 

11,  800 

2,800 

53,  650 

5 

3,  400 

2 

1,050 

-- 

2 

750 

1 

3,000 

1 

700 

1ft 

17 

5 
6 

31,  400 
18, 540 

18 

1 

1 

3 

29 

3 

12,  200 
2,500 

7,700 

113. 100 

10,  300 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 
7 
2 

1 

1,500 

900 
22, 100 
13,750 

1 

1,500 

20 

21 

36 
3 

353, 100 
3,900 

4 

7,000 

9 

11,400 

6 

21,  500 

7 

6,000 

22. 

1 

1,150 

?3. 



24 

25 

11 

24, 300 

7 

11,300 

2 

3,800 

1 

1,500 

1 

800 

1 

3,000 

26- 

27 

7 

1 
7 

13 

13,  040 

500 

39,  300 

16,  300 

4 

1,850 

1 

1,000 





28 

29. 

30. 

1 

;3i 

32 
3J. 
34 
35 

SO 

37 
38 
'39 

6 

7 

67,  000 
46,  800 

3 

10,  000 

2 

1,150 

1 

550 

2 

12,  000 

282 
7 
90 

6 
159 
3 
3 
16 

14 
4 
3 

33 
2 

6 

20 

2,  903,  527 

6,750 

622,  631 

15,  330 

1,  606,  073 

3,010 

1,110 

23,830 

49,  640 
4,575 
51,600 
70,902 
(d) 

4,806 
36,282 

163 
3 

47 

5 
73 
6 
3 
8 

2,  920,  810 

1,900 

228,  750 

9,000 

846,  750 

13,  050 

10,  000 

54,200 

69 
4 
41 

(h) 

28 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2,  045,  000 

7,850 

218,  850 

4,000 

464,  684 

1,400 

4,500 

43,  760 

2,775 

36" 

552,  484 

5 

38,000 

43 

828,  913 

19 

135,120 

10 

57,  600 

3 

6,150 

2 

2,700 

11 

1 
17 

562,  200 

1,600 
466,  886 

2 

7,900 

1 

6,000 

. 

1 
6 

6,800 

1 

500 

3 

8,560 

8 

31,  200 

2 

1,900 

1 
2 

700 
4,900 

1 
1 

1,200 
1,800 

1 

2 

500 
3,500 

2 

2,400 

4 

10,  600 

1 

3,000 

40 

41 

1 

1 

10 

2 

3 
9 

250 

12,  000 

27,  900 

1,500 

3,200 
22, 185 

1 

42 
43 

l44 

45. 

46 

47 
48 

1 
B 

2,000 
43,  900 

2 
1 

2,000 
2,000 

1 
3 

1,100 
5,300 

1 

300 

... 

1 

1 

1,000 

1 

' 

1 

1,000 

1 

3 

10,  40O 

1 

1,500 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

il        1 

! 

a  Also  in  Connecticut  1  periodical  published  three  times  a  year,  with  a  circulation  of  1,500. 
b  No  number  reported. 
0  No  circulation  reported. 
d  Suspended. 
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Table  XII.— AYEEAGB  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  TO  AGGEEGATB  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE 
AND  AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES  FOR  EACH  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATES  AND  TEREITOEIES. 

« 


The  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Aikansaa 

California 

•Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware i 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 
Florida 

•Georgia 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

"Maryland 

Massachusetts  ..-. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montfina 

Ifebraska 

Ifevada 

^ew  Hampahire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

FennsylTania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

^Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

■Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 

Unorganized  territoi? .. 


Area 

in  square 

miles. 


2, 970, 000 

51,  MO 
112, 920 

53,045 
155, 980 
103, 645 

4,845 

147, 700 

1,960 

60 

54,240 

58,980 
84,290 
56,  000 
35, 910 
64, 090 

55, 475 
81,700 
40,  000 
45,420 
29,  895 

9,860 

8,040 

57, 430 

79,  205 

46,  340 

68,  735 
145, 310 

76, 186 

109,  740 

9,005 

7,^55 
122, 460 
47, 620 
48,580 
40, 760 

94,560 
44,985 
1,085 
SO,  170 
41,750 

262, 290 

82, 190 

9,135 

40, 125 

66,880 

24,645 

54,450 

97,575 

5,740 


Population, 

census  of 

1880. 


50, 155, 783 

1, 262, 505 
40,440 
802, 525 
864, 694 
194,  327 

622, 700 
135, 177 
146,608 
177,624 
269,  493 

1,  542, 180 

32, 610 

3, 077, 871 

1, 978, 301 


1,  624,  615 
996,096 

1, 648, 690 
939, 946 
648,936 

934,  943 
1,  783,  085 
1,  636,  937 

780,  773 
1, 131,  597 

2, 168, 380 
39, 159 

452,402 
62,266 

346,  991 

1, 131, 116 
119,  565 
5, 082,  871 
1,399,750 
3, 198, 062 

174,768 

4,  282, 891 

276,  531 

995,  577 

1,  542, 359 

1, 591, 749 
143, 963 
332, 286 

1, 512,  565 
76, 116 

618, 457 

1,315,497 

20, 789 


Nnmber 

of 
publica- 
tions. 


11, 314 

125 

17 

117 

361 

87 


67 
26 

44 
45 

200 

10 

1,017 

467 

3 


347 
206 
112 
123 

143 
427 
464 
223 
123 

530 
18 

189 
37 

87 

215 

18 

1,411 

142 

774 

74 
973 
44 
81 
193 

280 
22 
82 

194 
29 

109 

340 

11 


Aggregate 

circulation  per 

issue. 


31,779,686 

93,073 

13,550 

103, 501 

640,026 

95,744 

237,660 
36,948 
34,426 

213, 923 
27,332 

369,066 

5,650 

2, 421, 275 

661,  111 

4,060 

547,340 
280, 729 
397,564 

131,  eeo 

1, 214, 460 

414,693 

2, 012, 929 

620, 974 

222,  074 

87,904 

965,  285 
20,827 

154,  570 
27,  745 

185,  968 

.      249, 478 

6,355 

9, 374, 134 

105,  501 

3, 093, 931 

85,  786 

5,  031,  061 

97,121 

69,  902 

293. 288 

263. 289 
36, 175 

130, 192 

256, 471 

16, 751 

85,  958 
436,  576 


Total  nnmber  of 

copies  printed 

annually. 


2,067,848,209 

6,778,544 
1, 413,  600 
4, 990,  595 
72,861,836 
8, 877, 831 

20,366,449 
2,739,014 
5,172,998 

15,874,432 
2, 086, 644 

20, 994, 549 

367,600 

174,696,505 

44,908,191 
210, 200 

35, 747,  302 
18, 589, 223 
25, 332, 423 
15, 602, 320 
25, 661, 346 

50, 115, 182 

149, 319, 973 

46, 659, 470 

18, 097, 781 

5, 293, 418 

79,  265,  309 
1, 280, 480 

11,717,103 
5, 820, 575 
9,635.410 

22, 150,  095 

838,860 

577, 756, 819 

6, 819, 382 

152, 579,  380 

8,  578, 213 

297, 559, 892 

14, 496, 498 

5, 774, 415 

18,293,872 

19, 883, 792 
3, 867, 500 
5, 681, 464 

18,422,845 
1, 062, 103 

4, 903, 466 

27, 901, 051 

803, 260 


Average 
number  of 
inbabitanta 

toaggre- 

fate  oiTcn- 
ttion  per 
isaae. 


1.58 

13.56 
2.98 
7.75 
1.35 
2.03 


3.66 
4.26 
0.83 
9.86 

5.73 
5.77 
1.27 
2.99 


2.97 
3.55 
4.15 
7.14 
0.53 

2.25 
0.88 
2.64 
3.51 
12.87 

2.25 
1.88 
2.93 
2.24 
1.86 

4.53 
18.81 

0.54 
13.26 

1.03 

2.04 
0.85 
2.85 
14.24 
5.26 

6.06 
3.98 
2.65 
5.90 
4.48 

7.19 
3.01 
3.66 


Average 

area 

tor  each 

^ullication 

iu  square 

miles. 


2^.51 

412.32 

6, 642. 35 

453.38 

432.08 

1,191.32 

34.86 
2,204.48 

75.38 

1.36 

1,205.33 

294. 90 

8, 429. 00 

55.06 

76.90 

21,  363. 33 

97.50 
235. 45 
196.12 
406.54 
243.05 


18.83 
123.77 
355.18 
376. 75 

129. 69 
8, 072. 78 

403. 10 
2,965.95 

103.51 

34.67 

6, 803. 33 

33.75 

342. 11 
52.66 

1, 277. 84 
46.23 
24.66 
372.47 
216. 32 

936.75 

3,735.91 

111.  40 

206. 83 

2,306.21 

226. 10 

160.14 

8,870.45 
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Table  XIII.— KUMBBR  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  SEVEEAL  STATES  AND  TEEEITOEIES  IN  WHICH 
NEWSPAPEES  WEEE  PUBLISHED,  AND  THE  NUMBEE  OF  TOWNS  IN  EACH  STATE  AND 
TBEEITOEY  IN  WHICH  ONE,  TWO,  THEEE,  FOUE,  AND  FIVE  OE  MOEE  NEWSPAPERS 
WEEE  PUBLISHED. 


STATES  AND  TERRITOEIES. 

Iftimber   of 
counties. 

Nnmher 
of  counties  in 

wliich 
newspapers 

were 
published. 

If  umber  of  towns  in  which  the  following  number  of  papers 
were  published  during  the  census  year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

or  more. 

2,605 

2,073 

2,459 

1,026 

375 

209 

329 

66 
7 
74 
52 
31 

8 
93 

3 
39 
137 

13 

102 

92 

99 

104 

117 
58 
16 
23 
14 

79 
78 
74 
114 
11 

69 
15 
10 
,    .         21 
12 

60 
94 
88 
23 

67 

5 
33 
94 
225 
23 

14 
99 
25 
54 
63 

7 

55 
5 
61 
52 
26 

8 
28 

3 

23 

100 

6 
102 
92 
99 
83 

78 
S3 
16 
23 

14 

72 
68 
60 
114 
9 

58 
12 
10 
21 
6 

60 
51 

83 
20 
67 

5 
32 
76 
119 

7 

14 
61 
12 
43 
62 

5 

37 
2 
51 
56 
17 

30 
26 
6 
15 
75 

4 

170 
88 
140 
101 

56 
44 
35 
24 
82 

132 
79 
45 
83 
9 

56 
15 
29 

6 

207 
40 

128 
18 

143 

10 
25 
50 
89 
6 

24 
44 
7 
27 
84 

1 

20 

1 
15 
29 

7 

9 

9 

3 
10 
17 

1 
93 
43 
61 
45 

24 
12 
11 
8 
30' 

45 
29 
18 
56 

5 
1 
3 
5 
3 

3 

1 

2 
1 
3 
7 
1 

4 
2 

4 
1 

5 

2 

1 

Florida                      - 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

12 
16 
10 

7 

4 
2 

1 

0 

Idaho      .               

37 
26 
33 
16 

4 

28 

16 

21 

10 

1 

2 
8 
10 

19 
9 
2 

22 

5 

5 

2 

10 
3 
2 

10 
1 

6 

1 
3 
8 
1 

19 
4 

17 
2 

16 

2 

12 

14 

3 

Mississippi 

5 

Missouri          . .-.- 

17 

1 

Nebraska 

27 
2 
9 

22 

1 

85 

13 

56 

9 

58 

4 
3 

4 

Nevada..                                         ..              

1 

4 

Kew  Jersey ^ 

10 

7 

1 

NewTork 

27 
5 

27 
2 

31 

1 

26 

North  Carolina 

5 

Ohio 

24 

Oregon 

1 

Pennaylvania .           

32 

Rhode  Island . .                                       .                      

1 

14 
21 
32 

3 

Tennessee 

8 

11 

1 

S 

7 

4 
5 

4 

Texas ..           

8 

Utah 

1 

Vermont . 

7 
13 

1 
5 
2 

1 
8 

1 

4 

5 

Washington 

3    1                1 

21 : 

34    !              10 

1 

8 

Wlsoonsin 

13 

Wyoming., 

3 

1 

13  PE 
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Table  XIV.— STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  DAILY,  WEEKLY,  AND 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 


STATES  AND  TEEEITOEIBS. 

Total. 

BOHEMIAN. 

CATALAN.- 

CHINESE. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

1 

1^ 

i 
1 

1 

1^ 

H 
II 
1^ 

1 

i! 

The  United  States                .          

11, 314 

2 

11 

1 

2 

880 

9,635 

5 

30 

1 

125 

17 

117 

361 

87 

139 
67 
26 
44 
45 

200 

10 

1,017 

467 

3 

569 
347 
205 
112 
123 

143 
427 
464 
223 
123 

530 
18 

189 
37 
87 

215 

18 

1,411 

142 

774 

74 
973 
44 
81 
193 

280 
22 
82 

194 
29 

109 

340 

11 

f 

6 
6 
6 

54 
18 

16 
9 
5 
4 
3 

16 

119 

10 

110 

274 

66 

118 
56 
20 
37 
42 

183 
10 

857 
400 

1 

496 
315 
185 
83 
111 

121 
383 
408 
193 
118 

458 

14 

161 

23 

77 

172_ 
11 
1,180 
129 
637 

65 

796 

34 

76 

180 

234 
17 

77 

171 

25 

105 

269 

8 

o 

T 

4 

2 

1 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

A 

9 

10 

Floiida                           

11 

1^ 

13 

Tllinois 

1 

3 

63 
35 

1 

14 

15 

16 

1 

27 
19 
9 
10 
12 

13 
39 
31 
9 

5 

.  36 
4 

14 
14 
10 

24 

3 

100 

13 

46 

7 

88 
8 
4 
12 

27 
5 
5 

18 
4 

2 

18 

3 

17 

1R 

19 

2 

13 

?n 

21 

m 



4 
2 

1 

23 

MichigaD , 

24 

25 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

26 

i 
1 

27 

Montana 

28 

1 

?9 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

New  York 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

34 

North  Carolina 

35 

Ohio 

1 



1 

36 

Oregon 

37 

38 

1 

39 

40 



41 

Texas 

1 

42 

Utah 

43 

44 

45 

Washington 

40 

West  Virginia 

47 

Wisconsin 

2 

48 
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ALL   OTHER  NEWSPAPEES  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SEVERAL   STATES   AND 
THE  CENSUS  TEAR  ENDING  MAY  31,  1880. 


GSBMA2J. 

DUTCH. 

INDIAN. 

IRISH. 

ITALIAN. 

POLISH. 

FOHTUGUESE. 

SCANDINAVIAN 
AND  DANISH. 

SPANISH. 

WELSH. 

P 

Is 

1 

R 

Is 

1 

IS 

ll 

CO  a> 

1^ 

.2 

.11 

si 

P 

«S 

II 
1^ 

P 

.S3 

1" 

n 

r3 

80 

561 

9 

3 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

48 

2 

24 



5 

1 

1 

?, 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

13 
2 

4 
1 

1 
2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

."i 

n 

1 

7 

8 

, 

9 

10 

1 

r 

11 

n 

9 

4 

61 

28 

2 

1 

19 

13 

14 

2 

1 

LI 

3 

1 
2 

1 

33 

10 

9 

3 

2 

6 

2 

I* 

l(i 

1 

17 



18 

10 

?0, 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

13 

12 

' 

?T 

m 

6 

2 
7 

?3. 

;;;;.;:; 

.... 

?4 

?,T. 

7 

27 

1 

.... 

- 

?n 

11 

1 

10 

2 

?8 

vo 

30 

3 

16 

31 

4 
9 

12 

83 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4    :;:j 

' 

:i4 

X-\ 

30 
37 
.-.8 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
■(.-. 

40 
47 
48 

10 
10 

2 

79 

2 

77 
1 
1 

1 

11 

• 

■""      i 

1 

t 

1 

' 

1 



. 



! 



1  ,          4 

1 

'i 

1 

..:::::;:::: 

! 

2 

3 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
3  1          44 

1 

! 

1 
1 

' 

■ 

3 

"  ■ 
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Table  XY.— STATISTICS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS  IN  TEN  PRINCIPAL 

CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CITIES. 


Total 

Ballimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  HI 

Cinciimati,  Ohio .  - . 
Louisville,  Ky 

jCfew  Orleans,  La  . . 
New  York,  N.  T  . . 
Philadelphia,  Fa . . 
Saint  Louis,  Mo... 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


Number  of  periodicals  and  aggregate  circulation  per  issue. 


Dailies-. 


No. 


148 


Circulation. 


2, 131,  577 


128,  643 
221,  315 
220,  577 
117,  549 
22,  215 

37,  565 
765,  843 
375, 274 

C9,  364 
143,  232 


"Weelilies. 


No. 


780 


138 
53 
26 

22 
239 
93 
43 
67 


Circulation. 


7,  565, 133 


184, 950 
838,  548 
886,  702 
408,  821 
82,  406 

49,  810 

3,  341,  469 

1, 126,  310 

393,  337 

252,  786 


Montlilies. 


No. 


588 


10 
59 
91 
41 
15 

2 

222 

88 

33 

27 


Circulation. 


5,  656, 126 


19,  810 
509, 725 
499,  280 
245,  904 

44,180 

950 

2,  715,  992 

1,  464,  550 

94,  875 

60,  860 


All  others. 


No. 


223 

5 
15 
42 
15 

4 

2 
92 
27 
11 
10 


Circulation. 


3,  508, 469 


6,550 

45,  562 
I 

194, 160 

762, 800 

94, 000 

10, 200 

1,127,475 

1, 214,  694 

28,  578 

24, 450 


a.ggregate  cir- 
culation per 
issue. 


18, 861, 305 


339, 953 
1,  615, 150 
1, 800, 719 
1, 535,  074 

242, 795 

98,  525 

7,  950,  779 

4,180,«28 

616, 154 

481, 328 


Aggregate  copies 

printed  during 
the  census  year. 


1, 151, 394, 145 


47, 772, 666 
117,  059,  569 
130, 882, 585 
70, 464, 932 
14, 962, 300 

16,  357,  500 
463, 730,  681 
178, 563, 594 
49,  392,  838 
62, 207, 486 


CITIES. 


Total  

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , . 
Louisville,  Ky 

H'ew  Orleans,  La  - 
^ew  York,  N.  T.  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 
Saint  Louis,  Mo  . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal 


Character  of  puhlication. 


420 


49 


228 


o 

•a 


235 


25 


c  5 

§1 


657 


14 
56 
124 
48 
12 

7 
236 
98 
26 
36 


No.  of  hands  employed 
in  the  publication. 


■s 

o 
H 


15, 100 


571 
1,364 
2,520 
1,138 

344 

386 
4,852 
1,817 
1,187 

921 


14, 095 


554 
1,143 
2,194 
1,106 

334 

385 
4,627 
1,750 
1,128 

874 


■s 
a 


17 

221 

326 

32 

10 

1 

225 

67 

59 

47 


Amount  paid 
in  wages  dur- 
ing the  cen- 
sus year. 


$12,703,929  00 


408, 246  00 

1,  540,  823  00 

1,884,659  42 

850, 384  00 

101, 088  00 

348, 166  00 

4, 574, 361  72 

1, 364, 824  00 

776, 674  00 

854, 702  86 


G-ross  receipts 
during  the 
censu^ear. 


$44, 604, 820  95 


1,  287,  474  00 
4,988,221  66 
5, 036,  904  92 
2, 742, 098  00 
866,  435  00 

956,  795  00 
19, 119,  095  73 
4, 919, 825  00 
1, 979,  882  00 
2, 708,  089  64 


Total  number  of  reams 
and  pounds  of  paper 
used  during  the  cen- 
sus year. 


2,398,737 


90,526 
243, 874 
272, 672 
146, 802 

31, 172 

34, 078 
P66, 106 
372,007 
102, 902 
129, 598 


106,  874, 792 


3,  455,  28T 
11, 102,  838 
12, 381,  0S9 
6,  794,  541 
1,  306,  601 

1, 438, 280 
43, 217, 232 
16,867,512 
4,657,977 
5,653,415 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED  DURING 


THE  CENSUS  YEAR,  JUNE  1,  1879,  TO  MAY  31,1880. 


ALABAMA. 


Place  of  publication. 


Autauga  co. — Population:  13,108. 
PrattviUe 


BABiiOUn  CO.— Population:  33,979. 

Clayton '. 

Euianla 


BiBU  CO.— Population:  9,487. 
Six-Mile 


Blount  co.— Population :  15,S 
Bloantsville 


Bullock  co.— Population:  29,066. 
Union  Springs 

BUTLEU  CO.— Population :  19,649. 
Greenville 


Calhoun  CO.— Population:  19,591. 

tTacksonville 

Oxford 


CiiAMUEBS  CO. — Population:  23,440. 
Lafayette 

ClIKROKEE  CO.— Population :  19,108. 
Center 


Choctaw  CO.— Population:  15,731. 
Butler 


Clakke  CO.— Population:  17,806. 
Grove  Hill 


Clay  co.— Population:  12,9 
Ashland 


Clebubne  CO.— Poimlation:  10,976. 
Edwardsville 


Colbert  CO.— Population:  16,153. 
Tuscumbia 


Co.NECLH  CO.— Population ;  12,605. 
Evergreen 

Coosa  co.— Population :  15,113. 
Eockford 


Cullman  co.— Popuiation:  6,355. 
Cullman 

Dale  c.o.—Populatum:  12,677. 
Ozark 


Dallas  CO.— Popufafion .-  48,433. 
Selma 


DeKalb  CO.— PoptiJation;  12,675. 

CoUlnsville 

Fort  Payne 

a  Consolidated  with  "Clipper" 


^ame  of  periodical. 


Autauga  Citizen. 
Southern  Signal. . 


Clayton  Courier . . . 
c  Times  and  News- 
}  Times  and  News. 


Bibb  Bhide  . 


Blount  County  News  - . 
Blount  County  Herald  . 

Union  Springs  Herald.. 
Greenville  Advocate... 


Jacksonville  Kepublican.. 
Oxford  Eecord 


Lafayette  Clipper 

Lafayette  Leader  (a) . 


Coosa  Kiver  News  — 
Cherokee  Advertiser  . 


Choctaw  County  News 

Clarke  County  Democrat 

Ashland  News 

Cleburne  County  Clarion  (&)  - 


North  Alabamian  -  — 
Tuscumbia  Democrat. 


Conecuh  Escambia  Star. 
Evergreen  News 


Bockford  Enterprise. 


Southern  Immigrant- . 
Alabama  Tribune  (s) . 


Southern  Star. 


C  Morning  Times . . 
{Weekly  Times. - 
Southern  Argus  . 
Alabama  Baptist-. 


Wills  Valley  Post  ... 
Fort  Payne  Journal . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
.-.do    ... 


Weekly 

...do 

Tri-weekly  . 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly - 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly  - 
do 


Weekly. 
Weekly - 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do , 


Weekly. 
...do  .".. 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics- 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  nolitics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


I 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  .. 

do 

do 

Eeligious  (Baptitt) 

News  and  politics. . 
do 


When  es- 
tabliahed. 


r*53 

1877 


1870 
1874 
1874 

1879 


1877 
1873 


1866 


1865 


1830 

1878 


1878 
1866 


1876 


1856 


1880 


1832 
1878 


1868 
1879 


1870 


b  Suspended  December,  1880. 


c  Consolidated  with  "Southern  Immigrant ' 


I   Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
4  00 

1  00 


1  50 

I  00 


2  00 


3  00 
1  5i) 


2  00 
2  00 


1  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 


1  00 


1825 
1825 
1869 
1874 

10  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  50 

1854 

1878 

1  50 
1  00 
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Place  of  publication.. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Elmore  co.— Population:  17,502. 
"Wetnmpia 


Etowah  CO.— Population :  15,i 
G-adsden 


FAYErrE  CO.— Population:  10,135. 
Fayette 


Greene  CO.— Population:  21,931. 
Eutaw 


Hale  CO.— Population:  26,553. 
Greensboro 


Henry  co.— Population :  18,761. 
Abbeville 


Columbia. 


Jackson  co.— Population :  25,114. 
Scottsboro  


Jefferson  co.— Population :  23,272. 
Birmingbam   , 


Lamak  co.- 
Vemon 


Population:  12,U2. 


Lai'UERdale  co.- 
Florence 


-Population:  21,035. 


Lawrence  co.— Population :  21,392. 

Moulton 

Mountain  Home 


Lee  CO.— Population :  27,262. 
Opelika 


Limestone  oo.- 
Atbens 


-Population:  21,600. 


Lowndes  co.— Population : 
Hayneville  

Macon  co. — Population:  17 


.371. 


Notasulga. 
Tuskegee . . 


Madison  co.— Population :  37,625. 
HuDtsville 


Marengo  co.~Popi.lation :  30,890. 


Demopolis . 
Linden 


Mobile  co.— Population:  48,653. 
Mobile , 


MONKOE  CO.— Population:  17,091. 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY  CO.— Population:  52,356. 
Montgomery 


MOHGAN  CO.— Population:  16,428. 

Decatur 

Sonierville 


Pekey  CO.— Population:  30,741. 
Mariou 


Uniontown 

a  Suspended  May,  1880. 


Central  Alabamian  . 
"Wetumpka  Times  . . 


Gadsden  Times 

Etowah  Herald  (a)  . 


Fayette  Gazette  . 


Alabama  Boii^on 

Southern  "Watcbm.in  . 


Henry  County  Be^ister . 
Columbia  Enterprise 


Alabama  Herald  . 
Citizen 


Independent . 

Iron  Age 

Observer 


Vernon  Clipper  (6) . 


Florence  Gazette.. 
Lauderdale  News  . 


Moulton  Advertiser... 
Friend  of  the  Laborer  . 


Opelika  Obsei-ver. . 

Opelika  Times 

Opelika  Leader  (c) . 


Athens  Post  {d} 

Limestone  News  (d) . 


Hayneville  Examiner  . 
Sunny  South  (d) 


Universalis  fc  Herald  . 

Tuakegee  News 

Macon  Miiil 


Huntsville  Advocate 

Huntsvillo  Democrat 

Huntsville  Independent . 

Huntsville  Gazette 

Herald         

National  I^reeman 


M.irengo  News  Journal  . 
Linden  Reporter 


.rEegister. 
J  Register 
1  Eegistcr. 
tEegister 

'  News 

News 


Monroe  Journal . 


(  Advertiser  and  Mail 

(Advertiser  and  Mail 

Dixie  Fanner 

Advance 

Alabama.Farm  Journal    

Southein  Law  Journal  and  Eeporter  . 

Workingmen's  Advocate  (e) 

Evening  News  Item  (/) 


Decatur  News 

Somerville  Critic . 


■Weekly. 
...do    .. 


■Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly - 


Eutaw  Whig  and  Observer Weekly 

Eutaw  Mirror do 


Weekly. . 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
, . .  do  . . . 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 


Weekly. 
--.do 


Weekly. 
do 


Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  .'.. 
...do..- 
-..do  .-. 
..do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Daily  (morning)  . 
. .  do  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

VaUy  {evening)  .. 
Sunday 


Weekly. 


Daily  (morning)  . 

WeeMy 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

..  do 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 


Weekly. 
..  do  ... 


Weekly.. 

Monthly . 

do 


b  Eemoved  to  Fulton,  Miss.,  sprirs  of  1881 


Commonwealth , 

Howard  Collegian 

Normal  Eeporter „„ 

Southern  Standard ....![      Weeklv 

Uniontown  Press '.'.',\       do 

c  Suspended  June,  18f  0. 
d  Suspended. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics - 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Eeligious  ( Vniversalist) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. 

Agricultural 

Law 

News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. . . 
do.... 


News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

Ed;»patioual -■. 

N^s  and  politics 

, do 


1875 
1876 


1867 
1879 


1852 


1840 
1879 


1835 
1876 


1866 
1880 


1868 
1877 

1872 
1874 
1880 

1879 


1819 
1879 


1827 
1878 


1870 
1874 
1878 

1876 
1880 

1868 


1848 
1865 
1876 

1815 
1823 
1854 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1873 
1879 


1830 
1830 
1820 


1870 


1876 


1828 
1828 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1880 

1872 
1878 


1848 
1872 
1879 
1879 
1879 

e  Suspended  June,  1879. 

/  Suspended  August,  1880. 


$1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  25 

1  60 


2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 


2  OO 
2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  25 

2  00 
1  60 


12  00 
12  00 
2  00 


6  00 
1  60 


2  00 


10  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
5  00 

2  00 


2  00 
1  00 


2  00 

1  00 
75 

2  00 
150 
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Place  of  publication. 


Pickens  co.— Population!  21,479. 
Carrollton 


Pike  CO.— Population:  20,640. 
Troy 


P.ASDOLPII  CO. — Population:  16,575. 

Eoanolje  

Wedowee 


El'SSELL  CO. — Population:  24,837. 
Sealo 


Saint  Clair  CO.— Population :  14,462. 
Ashvilla 


Shelby  co.— Population:  17,236. 


Columbiana. . 
Montevallo  . 


SuMTEii  CO.— Population :  28,728. 

G-aiBOBville 

Livingston 


Talladega  co.— Population:  23,360. 
Talladega 


Tallapoosa  co.— Population;  23,401. 
Dadeville 


Tuscaloosa  co.— Population:  24,957. 
Tuscaloosa  


North  Port 

■\S^ALIiEIi  CO.— Population :  9,479. 


•Jasper. 


WiLCO.'C  CO.— Population :  31,828. 
Camden 


WiKSTON  CO.— Population:  4,253. 
Houston 


Name  of  periodical. 


"West  Alabamian. 


Troy  Messenger  . .  - 

Troy  Enquirer 

Primitive  Pathway , 


Bandolph  County  News. 
Wedowee  Journal  (a)  ... 


HusscU  Register. 
Southern  .SIgis  . . 


Shelby  Sentinel 

Montevallo  Guide  (a) 


Gainesville  Reporter  . 
Livingston  Journal. . . 


Reporter  and  'Watohtower. 

Our  Mountain  Home 

Talladega  Messenger 


Tallapoosa  Gazette — 
Tallapoosa  Democrat. . 


Tuscaloosa  Times 

Tuscaloosa  Gazette 

Alabama  University  Monthly  . 

Old  Church  Path   

Clarion 

North  Port  New  Era  (6) 


Mountain  Eagle 

Walter  County  Times  (c) . 
Baptist  Monthly  (a) 


Wilcox  News  .and  Pacificator  . 
"Wilcox  Monitor 


Times  (a) . 
Herald  ... 


flow  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly. 


Weekly .. 

...do 

Semi-monthly. 


Weekly. 
.  -  do  . .  - 


Weekly - 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do    ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly - 

..  do 

..  do  ... 


Weekly 

do 


Weekly. . 

do 

Monthly . 

do 

Weekly. . 
. . .  do 


Weekly. . 

do    ... 

Monthly . 


Weekly  - 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. . . 
do 

Religious  (Baptist) 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
, do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


"When  es. 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

Religious  (Protestant  Episcopal) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. . 
do 

Religious  (Baptist) . 


1849 


1867 
1875 
1876 

1874 
1879 


1875 
1873 


1875 
1878 


1880 
1865 


1842 
1868 
1879 

1862 
1878 

1837 
1871 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1878 


1872 
1871 


News  and  politics- 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1865 
1880 


1880 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  OO 


2  00 
2  OO 
1  50 

1  OO 
1  OO 


1  50 
1  50 


2  OO 

3  OO 


2  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  00 

1  OO 

2  00 
2  OO 
2  OO 

50 
1  60 
1  5^ 


1  5». 


2  50 
2  00 


AEIZONA  TEEEITORY. 


Maricopa  co.— Population:  5,68£ 
Phcenix 

Pima  co.— Population:  17,006. 
Tombstone 

Tucson 

Pinal  co.— Population:  3,044. 
Globe 

Yavapai  co.— Poj)u!o«on;  5,013. 
Prescott  

Yl'MA  CO — Population:  3,215. 
Tuma 


C  Herald 

JHerald 

Territorial  Expositor. 


J  Nugget 

I  Nugget 

C  Epitaph 

i  Epitaph 

C  Arizona  Star 

^Arizona  Star 

ElFronterizo 

J  Arizona  Citizen 

^Arizona  Citizen 

Pima  County  Record  (d) . 


Arizona  Silver  Belt. 


Arizona  Miner 

Arizona  Democrat. 


Arizona  Sentinel . 


Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

...do 


Daily  (momimg) 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

"Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening)  - 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 


Daily  (evening) 
Weekly 

Weekly 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sews  and  politics  (Spanish) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


1880 
1878 
1879 

1879 
1879 
1880 
1830 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1870 


1874 
1880 


1863 


$10  OO 
5  00 
5  OO 

10  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  OO 
8  OO 

3  00 

4  OO 
10  OO 

5  00 


6  00 
5  00 


Arkaksas  CO.— Population;  8,038. 
Do  Witt 


Ashley  co—PopuloKon.-  10,156. 
Hamburg 


a  Snsponded. 

Ii  Suspended  Jonnory,  1880. 


AEKANSAS. 


De  Witt  Indicator  (e) 

Arkansas  County  Democrat. 


Ashley  County  Times. 


Weekly ]  News  and  politics. 

..do do 


Weekly News  and  politics. 


1875 
1879 


1874 


c  Consolidated  with  "Mountain  Eagle". 
d  Suspended,  1880. 


e  Suspended  June,  1880. 


$2  00- 
1  50 


2  00- 
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Place  of  pnblication. 


Baxteb  CO.— Population;  6,004. 

Mountain  Home 

Benton  co.— Population .-  20,328. 

Bentonville 

BooxE  CO.— Population :  12,146. 

Harrison 

BiiADLEY  CO.— Population:  6,825. 

Warren 

Caeuoll  CO.— Population :  13,337. 

Berry  ville 

Eureka  Springs 

•Chicot  co. -Population :  10,117. 

Arkansas  City 

Claek  CO.— Population:  15,771. 

Arkadelpbia 

Clay  co.— Population :  7,213. 

Coming 

Columbia  co.— Population :  14,090. 
Magnolia 

■Conway  co.— Population:  12,755. 

Morrillton 

Craighead  CO.— Population:  7,037. 
Jonesboro' 

Crawfoed  CO.— Population:  14,740. 

Alma 

Van  Buren 

Ceosb  CO. — Population:  5,050. 

Witt  sburg 

DoKSEY  CO.— Population :  8,370. 

Toledo 

Ueew  CO.— Population:  12,231. 

Monticello 

Faulkhee  CO.— Population:  12,786. 
Conway 

I'EANKUN  CO.— Population:  14,951. 

Altus, - 

Ozarlt i. 

Fulton  co.— Population :  6,720. 

Salem 

Cakland  CO.— Population :  9,023. 

Hot  Springs 

C-EEENE  CO. —Population :  7,480. 

G-ainesville 

Hemi'stead  CO.— Population:  19,015. 
Hope 

Washington 

Bot  Spedig  CO.— Population:  7,775. 
Malvern 

HOWAED  CO.— Population :  9,917. 

Centre  Point  

Mineral  Spiings 

INDEPESDEXCE  CO.— Population :  18,086, 
Batesville 

IzAED  CO. — Population:  10,857. 

Melbourne 

Jackson  co.— Population :  10,877. 

Jackaonport 

Newport 

a  Suspended  February,  1881. 
b  Suspended. 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


Mountain  Home  Quid  S^unc. 
Bentonville  Advance 


Harrison  Times  . 


Warren  Whetstone  (a)  . 


Berryville  Eagle 

Eureka  Herald 

Eureka  Springs  Echo  . 


Arkansas  City  Journal . 


Southern  Standard  . 


Corning  Advocate. . 
Coming  Courier  (b) . 


Columbia  Banner 

Protestant  Recorder. 


Morrillton  State. 


Jonesborough  Times . 


Alma  Independent . 
"Van  Buren  Press. . . 
Van  Buren  Argus .  - 


Wittsburg  Chronicle . 


Toledo  Blade-.. 
Monticellonian . 


Arkansaw  Traveller 

LogCabin 

Faulkner  County  Democrat . 

Conway  Organ 

Conway  Currency  (c) 


Rural  Recorder  id)  . 
Ozark  Democrat 


Salem  Informer  . 


niustratcd  Monthly  (b) . 

Telegraph 

C  Sentinel 

\  Sentinel 


Gainesville  Press . 


Star  of  Hope  (e) , 

Hempstead  County  Record. 

Hope  City  Times  (/) 

South  Western  Press 


Malvern  Meteor. 


Centre  Point  News 

Howard  County  Telephone, 


Batesville  Guard  

Korth  Arkansas  Pilot. 


Melbourne  Clipper . 


Jackeouport  Herald . 

Newport  News  

Newport  Journal  (6) . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. , 
Weekly- 
Weekly. 
Weekly- 


Weekly 

-..do 

Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 


Weekly- 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

, . .  do 

...do..-. 


Weekly- 
Weekly  . 
Weekly - 


Weekly 

do , 

.--do 

Semi-monthly - 
Weekly 


Semi-monthly- 
Weekly 


Weekly - 


Monthly 

Daily  (evening) . 
...do  (evening). 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
---do-.. 
..-do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
..  do... 


Weekly - 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
/.'.do  '.'.'. 


c  Suspended  April,  1880. 

d  Merged  into  "Ozark  Democrat". 


Cbai'a«ter. 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics 
News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

Religious  (Methodist) . 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

Religious 

News  and  politics- 


Agricultural  

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


Literary , 

News  and  politics. 

do.-.. 

do 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics- . 


News  and  politics. .  - 

, do 

, do  


When  es- 
tablished. 


1877 
1872 
1875 
1879 


1879 
1879 
1880 

1875 


1868 


1880 
1879 


1878 
1880 


1875 


1874 


1880 
1859 
1875 

1878 


1879 


1870 


1875 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1B80 

1877 
1877 


1879 


1873 
1877 
1877 

1878 


1874 
1879 
1880 
1876 


1879 


1879 
1878 


1877 
1879 


1874 


1860 
1874 
1878 


e  Suspended  August,  1879. 
/  Suspended;  succeeded  by  "Record" 


Price 

per 

year. 


$1  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  60 
1  50 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
1  00 


1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 


2  00 
1  60 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  50 


1  00 


10  00 
10  00 
2  00 

1  25 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 


1  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


jEFi'SitsoN  CO. — Population:  22,386. 
Pine  Bluff 


JolIXBON  CO. — Population:  11,563. 
Clarks  ville 


Pine  Bluff  Press  . 
Pino  Blutf  Eagle  . 


Lawkence  CO. — Population:  8,782. 
Powhajan  

Lee  CO.— Population:  13,288. 

Marianna  


Clarksville  Herald 

Lawrence  County  Times  . 


Marianna  Index . 


LixcOLN  CO.— Population:  9,255. 

Star  City 

Little  Eivbk  co.— Population :  6,404. 
Eichmond 


Lincoln  Lance . 


Little  Eiver  Herald  . 


LOOA.N  CO.— Population:  14,885. 
Paris 


Paris  Express. 


Lonoke  co. — Population:  12,146. 

Austin 

Lonoke 


Madison  co.-Popxilation :  11,455. 
Hftntsville 


Austin  Triumph 

Lonoke  Valley  Democrat. 
Arkansas  Home  (a) 


MiLLEU  CO.— Population :  9,919. 
Xcxarkana 


Madison  County  Eecord. 
Texarkana  Democrat 


MissiBSiPi'i  CO.— Population :  7,332. 
Osceola '- 


Osceola  Times 


MoxiiOE  CO. — Population:  9,574. 

Brinkley 

Clarendon 

MOKTGOiiERY  CO. — Population:  5,729. 


Black  Spiings . 
Silver  dty.... 


Nevada  CO.— Population :  12,959. 
Prescott 


Ouachita  co.-Population:  11,758. 
Camden 


Peruv  CO.— Population:  3,872. 
PeiTyville 

Phillu-s  co.-Population:  21,262. 
Helena 


PoissETT  co.-Population:  2,193. 
Harriaburg 

POPE  CO.— Population:  14,322. 


Atkins 

EuBsellville . 


Pkairie  co.-Population:  8,435. 

Carlisle 

Des  Arc 


Pulaski  co.— PojmtoHon:  32,616. 
Little  Kock 


Brinkley  Item  {&) 

Brinkley  Times  (a) 

Monroe  County  Sun... 
Cotton  Plant  Field  (6) . 


Black  Spiings  Herald 

Arkansas  Mining  Journal  - 


Prescott  Dispatch . 
Nevada  Picayune  . 


Camden  Beacon  . 


Fourche  Valley  Times  . 


C  Helena  "World 

I  Helena  "World 

C  Arkansas  Yeoman . 
{  Arkansas  Yeoman . 

Arkansas  Tribune  . . 


Atkins  ^ews  

EuBsellville  Democrat. 


New  Departure 

Des  Arc  Citizen 

Prairie  County  Appeal. 


Eaxdolpii  CO.— Population:  11,724. 
Pocahontas  

Saint  Fkancib  co.— Population:  8,E 
Forest  City 

Salixe  CO.— Pop«(a(ion ;  8,953. 
Benton 

ScoTT  CO.— Poputatto?!;  9,174. 

Waldron 

a  SoBpendod. 


f  Arkansas  Gazette 

5  Arkansas  G-azette 

Western  Methodi st 

Spirit  of  Arkansas 

C  Arkansas  Democrat  

(  Arkansas  Democrat 

Arkansas  Staats-Zeituug  - . 

Sunday  Visitor  (c) 

Arkansas  Medical  Journal . 

Arkansas  Eepublican 


Eandolph  Scalpel 


Forest  City  Courier  . 


"Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
Weekly - 


"Weekly. 
. . .  do  . . . 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 


"Weeldy- 

...do 

...do  ... 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
do 


"Weekly. 
do 


"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 


Daily  (morning)  . 
—  akl; 


"Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 


Daily  (momijig)  . 

"Weekly 

do 

Semi-monthly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly 

...do  .". 

Sunday  

Monthly 

"Weekly 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 


Saline  County  Digest '  "Weekly. 


Waldron  Eeporter . 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Ly  (w 

WeeKly 

Weekly 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
Mining 


News  and  politics. 
do    


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1868 
1880 


1878 


1874 


1880 


1878 
1872 
1879 

1879 
1875 
1871 


1880 
1880 
1877 
1880 

1879 
1880 


1876 
1878 


News  and  politics 

, do 

Eeligious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

, do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

Medicine 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


b  Edition  of  " Monroe  County  Sun" 


News  and  politics 

c  Suspended  January,  1880. 


1871 
1871 
1879 
1879 


1878 
1874 


1880 
1854 
1879 

1819 
1819 
18S0 
1871 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1880 

1877 


1878 


1877 


1879 


$1  50 
2  00 

1  50 

1  25 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 


1  00 

i'so 


2  00 

3  00 


1  00 
1  50 


2  00 


10  00 
2  00 

12  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

10  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
7  50 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  CO 
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Place  of  putlioation. 


jSTame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lislietl. 


Character. 


"When  es- 
tahlished, 


Price 
per 
year. 


Sebastian  co.— PojmteMom;  19,560. 
Port  Smith 


Sharp  co. —Populalion:  9,047. 

Evening  Shade 

XJnion  CO.— Population:  13,419. 

Bl  Dorado 

Van  Buken  CO.— PopuZation:  9,565. 
Clinton 

Washington  co.— Population :  23,844. 
Fayetteville 

■White  Co.— Population:  17,794. 

Beebe 

Jndsonia '. 

Searcy  

Woodruff  co.— Population :  8,646. 
Augusta 

Tell  CO.— Population :  13,852. 

nardanelle 


Port  Smith  Herald  (a) ... 

New  Era 

Wheeler's  Independent . 
Port  Smith  Elevator 


Sharp  County  Kecord  . 


El  Dorado  Eagle 

Union  County  Times. 


Clinton  Banner. 


Payetteville  Democrat . 

Arkansas  Sentinel 

Paithful  Witness 


Arkansas  Watchman . 

tTudsonia  Advance  

Searcy  Record    

Arkansas  Beacon 


^Weekly. 


Woodruff  County  Vidette . 


Independent  Arkansian . 
Western  Immigrant 

Western  Methodist  (b)  . . 


Weekly- 

...do 

..  do  .... 
...do    ... 


Weekly  - 
do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  -. 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 


GALIPOENIA. 


NewB  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Beligions  (IHsciplet) . 


News  and  politics. 

do -. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

Beligious  (Methodist) 


1847 
1863 
1872 
1878 

1877 


1877 
1880 


1868 
1875 
1879 

1877 
1877 
1866 

1878 

1879 


1875 
1877 


$1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 

1  60 


2  00 
1  50 


1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  60 
1  50 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
1  50 


Alameda  co.— Population:  62,976, 
Alameda 

Berkeley 

Brooklyn 

Hayward's 

Livermore 

Newark 

Oakland 


Washington  Corners. 
West  Oakland 


Alpine  Co.— Population :  539. 
Monitor 


Amador  co.— Population :  11,384. 


lone  City  . 
Jackson . . 


Butte  co.— Population:  18,721. 


Bigg's 
Chico . . 


"Oroville. 


Calaveras  co.— Population :  9,094. 

Angel's  Camp 

Mokelnmne  Hill 

San  Andreas 


Colusa  co.— Population :  13,118. 

Colusa 

Willow 


Contra  Costa  co.— Population :  12,625. 

Antioch 

Martinez 


Del  Nortb  co.— Population:  2,584. 
Crescent  City 

El  Dorado  co.— Population :  10,683. 


Georgetown  . 
Flacerville  .. 


Alameda  Encinal 

Alameda  Argus 

Berkeleyan 

Berkeley  Advocate 

Oestrus  (c) 

Berkeley  Quarterly 

Brooklyn  vidette 

Hayward's  Journal 

Livermore  Herald 

Newark  Enterprise ; 

C  Oakland  Daily  Times 

i  Oakland  Weekly  Times 

C  Evening  Tribune 

I  Oakland  Tribune 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Oakland  and  San  Francisco  Ulnstrated  Mirror 

Latlies'  Home  Journal 

Herald  of  Truth 

Dominion  Press  (d) 

Alameda  County  Reporter 

West  Oakland  Press 


Monitor  Argus . 


Amador  Times  (e)  . 
Amador  Ledger  . . . 
Amador  Dispatch . 
Amador  Sentinel . . 


Bigg's  Eecorder :. 

Butte  Record 

Semi- Weekly  Enterprise . 

Oroville  Mercury 

Butte  County  Register ... 


Mountain  Echo 

Calaveras  Chronicle . . 

Calaveras  Citizen 

Calaveras  Advertiser. 


Colusa  Sun 

Willow  Journal . 


Antioch  Ledger 

Contra  Costa  Gazette. 
Contra  Costa  News . . . 


Courier  (/) 

Del  Norte  Record  . 


a  Suspended  January,  1880. 
6  Suspended  November,  1870. 


Georgetown  Giizette 

Mountain  Democrat 

El  Dorado  County  Republican. 


Weekly 

...  do 

Semi-monthly  — 

Weekly 

do 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

.  -  do 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. ..do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly 
do  . 


Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do... 
..do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
..  do    .- 


Weekly, 
-..do  .... 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


c  Suspended  October  27, 1879. 
d  Suspended,  1880. 


News  and  politics. 

do  , 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

Collegiate 

Society 

News  and  politics, 
do , 


.do  . 
-do  . 

do. 

do 

do  . 

do. 


Religious  (Adventist) 

Literary  

Society ■. 

Religious  (Baptist) ... 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

do , 

— ..  do 


and  politics... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do    


News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Weekly News  and  politics 

...do do  . 

...do 


1869 

1877 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1866 
1866 
1870 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1880 


1875 
1874 


1879 


-do 

e  Suspended  May  15,  1880. 

/  Merged  into  "Record"  February,  1881. 


$3  00 
3  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

3  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
6  CO 
2  00 
6  00 
2  50 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 

50 


3  00 
3  00 


1877 
1854 
1859 
1879 

3  OO 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

1874 
1853 
1869 
1874 
1877 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

1879 
1851 
1871 
1879 

3  50 
3  00 
5  00 
3  60 

1862 
1877 

4  00 
4  00 

1870 
1858 
1874 

400 
3  00 
3  00 

1873 
1879 

3  00 
2  00 

1880 
1853 
1871 

2  50 
2  60 
2  60 
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Place  of  publication. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


I    How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"When  ea- 
Itablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


Fresno  co.— Population :  9,478. 
rresno 

Humboldt  co. — Popidatiom  1S,512, 

Areata 

Eureka 


Femdale 

Eohnervjlle 

Ihyo  CO.— Population:  2,928. 

Independence 

Keen  co.— Population:  5,601. 

Bakersfleld 

Lake  CO.— Population:  6,596. 

Lakeport  

Lower  Lake 

Lassek  CO.— Population:  3,340. 

Susanyille 

Los  Angeles  co. — Population:  33,381, 

Anaheim 

Downey  City  ..-!•- 

Los  Angeles 


Santa  Ajia . 


Mabin  CO Population;  11,824. 

SanEafeel 


Mabifoba  CO.— Population:  4,339. 
Mariposa 


Mendocino  co.— PoputoKom:  12,800. 


Mendocino. 
TJkiah 


-Population:  5,656. 


Mebced  CO.- 

Merced 

Modoc  co.— Population:  4,899. 

Adin 

Altoras 


Mono  co.— Population;  7,499. 
Bodie 


Bridgeport. 


MONTEBET  CO.— Population;  11,302. 

CaatroTlIle 

Monterey 

Salinas 


Napa  Co.— Poputotion;  13,235. 

Caliatoga 

NapaCBy 


Fresno  Expositor . . . 
iFresno  Eepublican . 


Areata  Leader 

(  Humboldt  Times 

I  Humboldt  Times 

5  Evening  Signal 

(West  Coast  Signal.  - . 
Democratic  Standard. 
Evening  Herald  (a)... 
Femdale  Enterprise. . 
Eel  Eiver  Echo 


Inyo  Independent  ■ 


Courier  and  South  Califomian  (!>)  . 

Kern  County  Gazette 

Kern  County  Califomian 


Lake  County  Bee , 

Lake  Democrat 

Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 


Lassen  Advocate  ■  - 
Mountain  Beview . 


Saint  Helena 

Nevada  co.— Poputotion;  20,823. 
Grass  Valley 

Nevada  City... 

North  San  Juan. ..!!!!!.'"!".; 

Xmckee 

a  Snspended. 
i>  Suspended  May,  1880. 
0  Snapendod  January,  1881. 
a  Suspended,  1880. 


Anaheim  Glazette 

Downey  Courier  (c) 

Downey  Outlook  (d) 

Los  Angeles  Bescue 

(  Evening  Express 

i  Weekly  Express 

LaCronica 

(Herald 

5  Herald 

LosAngeles  Weekly  Mirror 

Suedliche  Califomische  Post 

Los  Angeles  L'Union  (d)  . .' 

Daily  Commercial   '. 

Morning  <Tournal  (a) 

Semi- Tropic  C  alifomia 

Los  Angeles  Outlook  (6) 

Los  Angeles  Southern  Tidings  (e) . 

San  ta  AS  a  Herald 

Santa  Ana  Times  (/) 


Marin  County  Journal . 
Marin  County  Tocsin  .. 


Mariposa  G-azette  . 


Mendocino  Beacon  .  ^. 

TJkiah  Mendocino  Democrat. 
TJkiah  Democratic  Dispatch. 
TJkiah  City  Press 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Argus  . 
Merced  Express 


Adin  Hawkeye  ^g)... 
Modoc  Independent . 


Bodie  Chronicle 

C  Standard-News  (h)  . . 

(Standard-News 

Free  Press  

Bridgeport  Union  (i) . 


Castroville  Argus 

Monterey  Oaliuimian  . 
Monterey  Democrat . . . 
Salinas  City  Index  — 


Independent  Calistogion . 

NapaBeporter 

C  Begister 

(^Begister 

Napa  Classic 

(GoldDcdlar  (i) 

iG-old  Dollar 

Sajat  Helena  Star 


Weekly. 
. .  do 


Weekly 

Daily  {morning) . 

Weekly 

Daily  {&u&ning) . . 

Weekly 

— do 

Daily  {evening) . . 

Weekly 

...do..--' 


Weekly . 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
--.do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  . .. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
,...do  ... 
Daily 
Wpekly. 

do  . 

Daily 
Weekly.. 

...  do 

...do 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  {morning) 

do  {inoming).. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

....do 

...do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

,...do  .... 

...do... 


Weekly  - 
do 


Weekly. 
do 


Daily  Union Daily  (mominp)  . 

Foot  Hill  Tidings Weekly 

Transcript Daily  (morning)  . 

North  San  Juan  Times Weekly 

Independent  (e) do 

Tmckee  Eepublican Semi-weekly 

«  Snspended  April,  1880. 

/  Consolidated  with  "Santa  ABa  Herald"  September,  1880. 
g  Bemoved  to  Altnraa,  Modoc  county,  November  28,  1680 ; 
suspended  spring  of  1881. 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening)... 

Weekly 

Dally  (morninff)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do    .. 

Daily 
Weekly. 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
,do 


News  and  family  reading 

do 

.....do  

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

, do    

News  and  politics  {Spaniah)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 
News  and  politics  {BVench)  . . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


1870 
1876 

1879 
1874 
1854 
1876 
1871 
1875 
1879 
1877 
1878 


1870 


1866 
1875 
1879 

1872 
1875 


1865 
1879 


1870 
1875 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

.....do  ....*. 

do 

do 


News  and  politioa. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politios. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


...do  , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

'Standard" 


1863 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1877 
1877 

1861 
1879 

1854 


1877 
1864 


1877 


1862 
1875 


1878 
1874 


1863 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1869 
1872 
1867 
1872 

1877 
1856 
1872 
1863 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1874 


and  "News' 


census  year, 
<  Edition  of  Bodie 


1864 
1874 
1860 
1873 
1878 
1871 
consolidated  daring 


$3  00 
2  60 


2  00 
12  00 

3  50 
10  00 

3  00 

2  50 
8  00 

3  00 
1  00 


5  00 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  50 


3  50 
2  50 


2  SO 

3  00 


2  50 
10  oe 

3  00 

4  00 
10  00 

3  00 
1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
10  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 
3  00 


3  00 

4  00. 
3  00 
3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 


5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 


3  00 
2  SO 

4  00 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
6  00 
3  00 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
3  00 


10  00 

3  00 
6  00 

4  00 
4  00 
600 


Chronicle" 
j  Suspended  June,  1880. 
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Place  of  puWication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub  - 
lislied. 


Character. 


"WTien  es- 
tablislied. 


Price 

per 

year. 


Placer  co. ^Population:  14,232. 
Auburn 


Dutch  Flat . 

Kocklin 


Plvmas  CO.— Population  : 
Quincy 

Sacramento  co.- 

FolBom 

Sacramento . . 


6,180. 


-Population:  34,390. 


San  Benito  co.— Population:  5,584. 


Hollieter , , 


San  Bernardino  co.— Population :  7,786. 

Colton   

RlversidQ 

San  Bernardino , 


San  Diego  co.- 
San  Diego  . 


-Population:  8,618. 


San  Francisco  co.— Population:  233,959. 
San  Francisco 


Placer  Herald 

Placer  Argns 

Dutch  Flat  Forum  . 
Mountain  Echo  (a) . 


Plumas  Kational . 


Folsom  Telegraph 

CBee 

|Bee 

^  Kecord-Union 

I  Ilecord-Union 

Sacramento  Journal 

Sacramento  Valley  Agriculturist  (a)  . 

Sacramento  Leader 

Sacramento  Sunday  Times  (&) 

Sacramento  Capitol  G-azette  (b) 

f  Advertiser 

J  Advertiser 

]  Advertiser 

t  Advertiser 

Democrat  (c) : 

Xew  Era  (d) 


San  Benito  Advance 

Hollister  Enterprise  (c) . 
Pacific  Coast 

Hollister  Telegraph  (/) . 


Colton  Semi-Tropic 

JVess  and  Horticulturist 

Sfin  Bernardino  Valley  Index  . 

C  San  Bernardino  Times 

I  San  Bernardino  Times ». 


■  Union  . 

Union  . 
'  News  . 

News. . 


a  Suspended,  1880. 

b  Suspended, 

0  A  campaign  paper. 


C  Alta  California 

I  Alta  California 

CaliforEia  Christian  Advocate 

Pacific 

f  California  Demokrat 

(  California  Demokrat 

C  Courrier  de  San  Francisco 

<  Courrier  de  San  Francisco  

{  Courrier  de  San  Francisco 

G-olden  Era 

California  Spirit  of  the  Times 

C  Evening  Bulletin 

I  Weekl;?  Bulletin 

California  Farmer 

J  Momiug  Call 

I  Morning  Call 

Pacific  Methodist 

San  Francisco  Newa-Letter , 

Monitor , 

Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Hebrew  Observer 

La  Voce  del  Popolo 

5  Abend-Post , 

(^Abend-Post 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press 

Pacific  Appeal  (a) 

(  Stock  Report.. 

(Stock  Keport 

Hebrew 

Elevator '_'/_ 

(  Chronicle 

<  Chron Icle " 

(  Chronicle 

C  Examiner 

I  Examiner 

San  Francisco  Guide 

Kew  Age 

Pacific  Churchman 

La  Voz  del  l^uevo  Mundo V 

Evangel 

Commercial  Herald 

San  Francisco  Market  Keview  (g) 

Eeal  Estate  Circular 

Occident 

La  Sociedad '.'.'.'..'.'... 

Heald's  College  Journal " ! 

Bailroad  Gazetteer 

( Jalifornia  Journal " 

Humorist 

Pacific  Rural  Press  (h) 

Thistleton's  Hlustrated  Jolly  Giant,"! 

Resources  of  California 

f  Evening  Post '. . 

[  San  Francisco  Post 


"Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 
...do  ... 


ITews  and  politics. 

do , 

do , 

do 


1852 
1872 
1875 


"Weekly STews  and  politics 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Semi-weekly 

do 

Weekly 

Sunday 

..  do 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Sunday 

Semi-weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 

...do  

...do..., 
..  do  .... 


Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weenly 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Wee*kly 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

....do 

Daily  {ttiorning)  . 

■Weekly 

Daily  {^morning)  . 

"Weekly 

Serai-monthly 

Weekly 

— <lo 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Sunday 

"Weekly 

...do 

...do 

MoHtMy 

"Weekly 

...do 

Dail- 

"Weeliiy 

...do 

...do 

Dail' 

"Weelily 

.-..do 

...do 

Daily  (morning) 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

Daily  (morning) 

Sunday 

Tri- weekly 

"Weekly 

Semi-monthly... 

Semi -weekly 

Weekly 

—  do 

-..do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Monthly 

-..do  

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 
DhU-    ' 


^ews  and  politics 

do 

.---..do 

do - 

do 

News  and  politics  (Gerrnan) . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do  . 


.do. 
-do  . 
-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do- 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

A  gricultural 

News  and  politics 

do    

, do  .- 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


1866 


1856 
1837 
1837 
1851 
1869 
1868 
1873 
1879 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (Methodist) , 

Kel'igiouB  (Congregational) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German,) 

News  and  politics  (French)  • 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics  (French) 

Literary 

Sporting 

News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

Beligieus  (Catholic) 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Eeligious  (Jewish;  Mng.  and  Germ.). 

News  and  politics  (Italian) 

News  and  politics  ( Germa/n) 

News  and  politics  (Gernum.) 

Science  and  mechanics 

News  and  politics 

Financial 

do 

Eeligious  (Jewish ;  Eng.  and  Germ.) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Commercial 

Secret  society 

Eeligious  (Protestcmt  Episcopal) 

News  and  politics  (Spanish) 

Eeligious  (.Baptwt) 

Commerce 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Eeligious  (Presbyteriam) 

News  a:nd  politics  (Spanish) 

Collegiate 

Eailroads 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Humor  (German) 

Agricultural 

Miscellaneous 

....  do  

News  and  politics 

do 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 

1876 
1878 
1873 
1875 
1875 


1868 
1870 
1870 

1849 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1862 
1852 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1859 
1860 
I860 
1860 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 


Weekly 

i  Consolida?p/wHrT„L'!S'  *?, f,«°^» VfS''-  „  ,  /  CoDsolidated  with  "Pacific  Coast". 

"  siuth  Colst"  Janua^^^lRfi'l  ""^  ^"^  "^^"^  i  1^"*"*  **  »«<=«  "^  "  Commercial  Herald". 

soutuooast  ,  January,  1881.  A  Printed  at  office  of  "Mining  and  Scientific  Press". 


$4  OO 

3  00 

4  00 


4  00 


2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
10  OO 
2  00 
5  00 

2  50 

3  00 


3  65 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
10  00 

3  00 

10  00 
3  00 

10  00 
3  00 

3  00 
2  75 
2  70 
2  60 
10  00 

2  60 
24  00 
10  00 

6  00 

3  00 

5  00 
12  00 

2  60 

4  00 

6  00 

1  25 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 
3  00 

6  00 

6  50 
10  00 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 
10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

4  00 

0  70 

2  00 

2  00 

7  50 

3  00 

6  00 
3  50 

1  60 
10  00 

3  60 
9  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  50 
10  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 
5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 
0  70 
2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


HoTT  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


San  Francisco  co.— Continued. 
San  Francisco — Continned. . . 


SanJoaqhwco.— Po^uZotion:  24,349. 

Lodi 

Stockton 


Lompoc. 
Santa  Barbara . 


San  Luib  Obispo  co Population:  9,142. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Matbo  co.— Population :  8,669. 
Redwood  City 

Santa  BAKiiAnA  CO.— Population:  9,513. 
Gundalttpe 


CoastEeview Monthly 

San  Francisco  "Western  Lancet do 

"Wine  Bealers'  G-azette do 

Le  Petit  Journal Weekly 

San  Francisco  Tribune do 

San  Francisco  Star Monthly 

Grocer  and  Country  Merchant Weekly 

Jewish  Progress do 

Pacific  Life do 

El  Tecolote DaXlj  {■morning)  ,. 

f  Exchange do  {noon) 

<  Exchange do  {evening)  . . . 

(Exchange   Weekly 

5  Pacific  Board  List Daily  (noon) 

i  Pacific  Board  List do  (evening)  — 

C  Commercial  News  and  Shipping  List Ao  {morning)  .. 

(Commercial  News  and  Shipping  List Weekly 

Breviate  of  Records Daily  (morning)  .. 

California  Patron Weekly 

Pacific  Price  Current do 

Freight  Circular  (6) Monthly 

Pacfflo  Coast  Wine  and  Liquor  Herald  (6) do 

Hotel  Gazette Daily  {evening)  . .  - 

Chinese  Newspaper Weekly 

Commercial  Advocate do 

La  Scintilla  Italiana do 

San  Francisco  Wasp do 

California  Horticultural  and  Floral   Maga-     Monthly 

zine  {b). 

Law  Journal Daily  {morning)  .. 

Argonaut  Weekly 

Mission  Mirror do 

Pacific  Coast  Law  Journal do 

Saturday  Local do 

Engineer  of  the  Pacific Monthly 

Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal do 

San  Francisco  Footlight  (c) Weekly 

City  Argus do 

Golden  Gate do 

Hayes  Valley  Advertiser do 

Oriental \ do 

Valkyrien  do 

Pacific  State  Watchman Semi-montlily  .  ... 

Masonic  Monthly Monthly 

Medico- Literary  Journal    do 

Pacific  Coast  Postal  Index  {d) Quarterly 

Pacific  Land  Journal Monthly 

Keporter do 

Bond  and  Stock  Herald Weekly 

California  Freie  Presse do 

California  Independent  {e) .- . .  j do 

L'Elvezia  do 

San  Francisco  Merctiant j do 

Standard  (/) do 

Stilla-Hafs-Posten do 

American  Druid's  .Tournal  (e) Monthly 

Avalanche  (e) do 

La  Kevista  del  Comercio  (e) do 

Olympian do 

Weekly  Gossip  and  Matrimonial  Advocate. . . do 

San  Francisco  Public  School  Eecord do 

San  Francisco  Journal  of  Commerce  {g) Weekly 

Globe(W    TiaiXy  {evening) 

San  Francisco  Traders'  Directory Tri- weekly 

Jewish  Times Weekly 

Pacific  Pilot do  .. 

Alaska  Appeal  (e) Semi-monthly  . . 

Anglo-Spanish  Merchant  (e) do 

California  Architects'  and  Builders'  Eeview. .    Monthly 

Califomian -- do 

Light  for  All do 

Morning  Herald  (t) '. Daily  (mormnj)  .. 


Lodi  Valley  Eeview . . . 

(Independent 

( Independent j^. . . 

C  Evening  Herald ..%.. 

5  Herald 

Stockton  Banner 

People's  Advocate  {j) . 


San  Lnis  Obispo  Tribune , 

Southern  California  Advocate  {Tc) . 


Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

WeeKly 

Daily  {evening)  . . 

Weekly 

do 

...  do 


Times  and  Gazette 

San  Mateo  County  Journal. 


Guadalupe  Telegraph 

Lompoc  Eecord 

f Press  

(Press 

Santa  Barbara  Independent . . 
Santa  Barbara  Advertiser  {I)  . 


a  Per  100. 

b  Printed  at  office  of  "Commercial  Herald  ". 

«  Issued  daily  as  a  programme,  also  monthly. 

a  Changed  to  monthly  March,  1880. 

»  Suspended  in  1880. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly 

do    

Daily  {evening) 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly — 
Weekly. 


Insurance  

Medicine  and  surgery 

Trade 

News  and  politics  {French)  . . 

News  and  politics 

General  literature 

Trade 

News  and  politics 

Spoiling 

News  and  politics  {Spanith)  . 

Finance  and  local  news 

do 

do 

Lists  of  price  of  stocks 

do 

Commercial 

do 

Law 

Agricultural 

Commercial 

do 

Trade  

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous  ( Chinete) 

Commerce 

News  and  politics  {Italian) . . 

Humorous 

Agricultural ■ 


Law - 

News  and  politics 

do 

Law 

News  and  politics 

Science  and  mechanics 

Educational 

Dramatic 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous  ( Chinese) 

News  and  politics  {Danish) 

Secret  society 

do 

Medical  

Miscellaneous 

do 

Temperance 

Fiuancial 

News  and  politics  {Oerman) 

News  and  politics - 

News  and  politics  {Italian) 

Commercial 

Society 

News  Jind  ^politics  {Swedish) 

Secret  society 

ComTuercial  

Commercial  {Spanish) 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Educational 

Commercial 

News  and  politics 

Commercial 

News  and  family 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics 

Commercial  (Spanish  and  English) 

Scientific  and  mechanics 

General  literature 

Eeligious  (Spiritualist) 

News  and  politics 


1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1870 
1876 
187G 
1876 
1870 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


News  and  politics , . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerm.  and  Eng  ) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


1878 
1861 
1856 
1865 
1865 
1877 


1869 
1879 

1859 
1879 

1875 
1875 
1868 
1868 
1878 


/  Weekly  from  June  1, 1879,  to  October  31,  1879,  and 
monthly  from  November  1, 1879,  to  April  30, 1880. 

g  Special  edition  of  weekly  published  for  Mexico, 
Central  America,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Honolulu  on  steamer  days. 


h  Suspended  since  census  year. 

i  Suspended. 

j  Suspended  September,  1879. 

«  Suspended  June,  1880. 

I  Suspended  June,  1879. 


$2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

1  50 
25 

2  50 
5  00 

5  00 

11  00 
9  00 
9  OO 

4  00 
30  00 
30  00 

6  00 

3  00 

12  00 

1  00 
ai  00 

2  50 

4  OO 

5  00 

5  SO 

3  00 

4  OO 
4  .W 
2  50 

12  00 
4  00 

1  50 

0  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  OO 
2  00 

4  00 
1  00 

1  OO 

5  0» 

2  25 
2  00 

2  50 

3  00 
1  09 
1  00 

1  OO 

6  00 

2  SO 

3  00 

6  59 
3  09 
2  59 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  50 

2  00 
1  25 

1  09 
5  00 

7  20 

3  09 
3  00 

2  59 
1  99 

3  09 
1  59 
3  09 
1  00 


2  50 
10  00 

3  00 
10  00 

3  00 
3  09 


3  OO 
2  00 

4  00 

2  59 

3  09 
3  09 
8  09 
3  00 
3  09 
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Place  of  publication. 


Kamo  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenea 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Santa  Claea  co.— Population :  35,039. 

Gilroy 

Santa  Clara 

San  'Joe6 


Santa  Ceuz  co.— Population:  12,802. 
Santa  Cruz 


Watsonville  . 


Shasta  co.— Population:  9,492. 

Millville 

Eodding' 


Shasta . 


SlERitA  CO.— Population:  6,623. 
UownievUle 


SiBKivou  co.—Population:  8,610. 


Fort  Jones  - 
Yreka 


SOLAHO  co.—Population:  18,475. 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Suisun 

Vallejo 


Grilroy  Advocate 

Santa  Clara  Journal . 

C  Mercury 

I  Mercury 

CHerald 

5  Herald   

San  Jos6  Courier 

San  Joa6  Pioneer 

Morning  Times 

U"ew  Era  (a) 


Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 

Santa  Cru ',  Courier  and  Local  Item 

WatBOuville  Pajaronian    

5  'Wataonville  Transcript 

(California  Transcript 

Pajaro  Valley  Snn  (a) 


Shasta  County  Democrat  (b) . 

Kedding  Independent 

Shasta  Courier 


Mountain  Messenger. 


Sonoma  co.—Population:  25,926. 

CloverdaJe 

Healdsburg 

Petalnma 

Santa  Bosa 

Sonoma.... 

Stanislaus  co.—Population:  8,751. 
Modesto 

Sutter  co.—Population:  5,169. 
Tuba  City 

Tehama  co.—Population:  9,301. 
Ked  Bluff 

Tehama 

TUINITY  co.—Population:  4,999. 
"Weaverville 

TULAKE  co.—Population:  11,281. 
Visalia 

TuoLUMKE  co.—Population:  7,848. 
Sonora 

Ventura  co.—Population:  5,073. 
San  Baena  Ventura 

Solo  co.— Population :  11,772. 
■Woodland 


ruBA  CO.— Population:  11,284. 
MarysTille 

"Wheatland 


Scott  Valley  News  .  -  - 

Treka  Union  (c) 

Semi-weekly  Journal. 


Benicia  New  Bra 

Dixon  Tribune 

Solano  Eepublioan. .. 
C  Evening  Chronicle  . 
I  Vallejo  Chronicle. . . 

C  Solano  Times 

(Solano  Times (d)  ... 
Evening  News 


Cloverdale  Eeveille 

Healdsburg  Eiver  Flag 

Healdsburg  Enterprise 

Petalnma  Argus 

Petaluma  Courier 

Sonoma  County  Presse  («) . 
Sonoma  County  Democrat. 

C  Santa  Eosa  Eepublican 

^Siinta  Eosa  Eepublican . . . 

Santa  Eosa  Times  (/) 

Santa  Eosa  News  (/) 

Sonoma  Index 


Stanislaus  County  News  . 
Modesto  Herald 


Sutter  Banner 

Tuba  City  Journal . 


f  People's  Cause 

(People's  Cause 

Daily  Evening  Sentinel. 

Eed  Bluff  Sentinel 

Tehama  Tocsin 


Trinity  Journal . 


Visalia  Delta. . 
Tulare  Times. 


Union  Democrat 

Tuolumne  Independent. 


Ventura  Signal 

Ventura  Free  Press  . 


f  Daily  Democrat 

I  Yolo  Democrat 

ToloMail 

"Woodland  Standard  (g) . 
"Woodland  Eepublican. . 


(  Daily  Appeal 

(Marysviile  Appeal . 
Bear  Eiver  News 


Weekly 

do - 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 

"Weekly 

...do 

...do  .   , 

Daily  (morning) 
Daily  (evening) . . 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oemum)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


Weekly 

...do 

...do  

Serai-weekly . 

"Weekly 

...do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Weekly 

...do.. 

Semi-weekly . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


"Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 

Daily 

Weekly. 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 

"Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do   

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


"Weekly. 

do 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 

do. 

do. 


Daily  (evening). 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

..do 


News  and  poUtica 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oernum) . 

News  and  politica 

do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


"Weekly 
...do  .... 


Newa  and  politica. 
do 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Newa  and  politica. 
do.... 


DaUy, 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

de 


Newa  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politica. 
do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politica. 
do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Newa  and  politica. 
do-... 


Daily  (morning) 
"  4ly 


Weel 
...do 
...do 
...do 


News  and  politics . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politica . 

do 

do 


1863 
1879 
1871 
1854 
1866 
1866 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1879 

1855 
1875 
1868 
1876 
1879 
1879 

1878 
1877 
1857 


1853 


1878 
1852 
1856 

1877 
1874 
1854 
1867 
1867 
1875 
1875 
1880 

1879 
1888 
1876 
1855 
1876 
1878 
1857 
1880 
1880 


1879 


1868 
1874 

1867 
1880 

1860 
1860 
1867 
1867 
1875 


1856 


1859 
1865 

1854 
1872 

1871 
1875 

1877 
1867 
1868 
1879 
1880 

1859 
1862 


a  Suspended  October,  1879. 

b  Eemoved  to  Eeddmg  in  April,  1881. 

c  Suspended  April,  1880. 


d  Suspended  September  30, 1880. 
«  Suspended  November  30, 1880. 


/  Suspended  1880. 

g  Merged  into  "The  Mail" 


$3  00 
2  50 
6  00 
2  50 
6  00 

2  m 

3  00 

2  5U 

0  00 
5  00 

3  00 
3  CO 
3  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  SO 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 


5  00 


3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  50 
3  00 
3  00 

6  00- 
2  50 
6  00 
2  00 


2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  UO 
3  m 
3  110 
0  00 
3  10 


3  00 


4  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 
2  SO 
S  00 

4  00 
4  00 


5  00 


2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  SO 

3  00 
3  00 

6  00 
3  00 
3  00 


2  CO 

10  00 
2  SO 
2  00 


1880. 
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Pla«e  of  pnblication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenes- 
tahliabed. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Aeatahokco. — Population:  38,644. 
Denver 


1,654. 


Bent  co.— Population : 

■West  Las  Animas 

'BovVDStt  CO.— Population:  9,723. 
Boulder 


Longmont 

CnA.FFSE  CO.— Population :  6,512. 
Buena  Vista 


Cleae  Ckbek  CO.— Pop«toMon :  7,823. 
Georgetown 

Idaho  Springs 

Conejos  CO.— Population;  5,605. 

Alamosa 


Ct'STEK  CO.— PojmZoKon :  8,080. 

Bosita 

Silver  Cliff. 


Douglas  CO.— Population :  2,486. 
Castle  Eock 


^lVaso  CO.— Population:  7,949. 
Colorado  Springs 


4,735. 


Fremont  CO.— Population : 

CaBon  City 

Gilpin  cq.— Population :  6,489. 

BlaotHawk 

Central  City 

Gunnison  CO.— Populafioji;  8,235. 
Gunnison 


Hinsdale  co.— Population :  1,487. 
Lake  City 


Jki'fkrso.n  CO.— Population:  6,804. 
Golden 


Lake  OO.— Population.-  23,563. 
Leadville 


La  Plata  co.—PoptUa^n:  1,110. 
Darango   

Larimer  oo._Pop«iaji<,„  .- 
PortCoUin.s  .... 


4,892. 


f  Hocky  Mountain  News 

(Kooky  Mountain  News 

Rocky  Mo  uutain  Herald 

J  Tribune , 

I  Tribune 

(Times 

)  Times 

C  Colorado  Journal 

\  Colorado  Journal 

Bocky  Mountain  Presbyterian  — 

Colorado  Farmer 

Colorado  Bulletin  (a).. 

Daily  Mining  Hotel  Beporter 

5  Eepublican , 

I  Eepublican , 

Eocky  Mountain  Mining  Eeview. 

Colorado  Post  (b) 

Gazette  Advocate  (o) 

Argus  (d) 

Journal  of  Commerce  (d) 


Las  Animas  Leader  . 


Boulder  News  and  Courier  . 

Colorado  Banner 

Boulder  County  Herald 

Longmont  Press 

Longmont  Ledger 


Chaffee  County  Times. 


Colorado  Miner. 

Courier 

Iris 


Colorado  Independent. 


Sierra  Journal. 

f  Miner 

(  Miner 

C  Prospector  . . . 
I  Prospector  — 


Castlo  Eock  Independent 
Castle  Eock  Journal 


(  Daily  Gazette 

jWeekly  Gazette 

Colorado  Mountaineer  . 
Congregrational  News . 

Occident 

Monument  Journal  (e)  . 
Mentor 


Fremont  County  Kecord 


Post 

C  Eegister-Call  . 
I  Eegister-Call . 


News. 


Silver  World  . 


Colorado  Transcript. 
Golden  Globe 


C  Chronicle 

(  Chronicle 

(Herald 

{Herald 

f  Eeveille(/) 

(  Reveille 

J  Eclipse  (!?)  

(Eclipse 

Evenmg  Times  (h). 

C  Democrat 

(  Democrat 


Southwest. 


Express 

Courier 

Temperance  Gazette  (i)  . 


a  Suspended  about  April,  1880. 
I>  Suspended  November,  1880. 
c  Suspended . 
14  PR 


d  Suspended  Novcmbtir,  1880. 
e  Suspended  June  24,  1880. 
/  Merged  into  "HenUd  " 


Daily  (morning)  . . 

Wee'kly 

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  {evening) 

Weekly 

Daily  {evening) 

Weeklv 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  {evening) 

,  -  do  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do-.. 
...do  ... 
..  do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do  .... 


Weekly - 


Weekly 

Daily  (Tnorning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (m,omvng)  , 
Weeklv 


Weekly . 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 
Daily  {evi 
Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Daily  (evening) . 
—  jkl 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

do  (morning) . . 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly  - 

do  ... 

...do... 


Daily  (morning)  . . 

Wee'kly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (GerTnan)  . 

Eeligioua  (Preslrj/terian) 

Agricultural 

Advertising 

Mining  and  hotel  news 

News  and  politics 

do 

Mining  news  

News  and  politics  (Germam)  . 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

Commercial  


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do  

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Eeligious  (Congregational). 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

€lo 

do 


1859 
1859 
18CD 
1866 
1860 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1879 

1873 


1869 
1875 
1880 
1871 
1879 

1880 


1867 
1877 
1879 


1876 
1862 
1862 


1866 
1873 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1880 
1880 


News  and  politics I      1879 


News  and  politics 1873 

do 1878 

.:.-.do I 


I  Suspended  iu  September  or  October,  1879. 
Succeeded  "Eclipse",  and  suspended  shortly  after. 
< 'onsolidatod  with  "Denver  Advocate  ". 


$10  00 

2  00 

3  00 
12  00 

2  00 
6  00 
1  25 
8  00 

3  29 

1  00 

2  00 
50 

5  00 
8  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  eo 

1  50 


2  SO 
2  50 
2  00 


2  50 


1874 

2  50 

1878   ■ 

6  00 

1878 

2  00 

1879 

10  00 

1880 

2  50 

1880 

2  00 

1880 

1  60 

1878 

10  00 

1872 

2  DO 

1872 

1  59 

1879 

25 

1880 

75 

1880 

1  50 

1878 

1  60 

2  SO 
9  00 

3  00 

1  SO 


3  00 


2  50 

2  00 

12  00 

3  00 
12  00 

4  00 
10  00 

3  00 
10  00 
3  00 


12  00 
4  00 


2  00 

2  oe 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 
COLOEADO— Continued. 


Place  of  pnblication. 


Name  of  perioclical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenes- 
tablisheii. 


Price 
pei- 
year. 


Las  Animab  co. — Population:  8,1 
Trinidad 

OuRAT  CO.— Population:  2,669. 
Ouray , 

Rico 

Park  co.— Population:  3,970. 
Pairplay 

Pueblo  co.— Population:  7,617. 
Pneblo 


Eio  Geakde  CO.— PopvZation :  ],944. 
Del  Norte 

Saguache  co.—Populatio7i :  1,973. 
Saguache  

San  Juas  co. -Population :  1,087. 
Silverton 

Summit  co. — Population:  5,459. 
Kokomo 

Weld  co.— Population :  5,646. 

Evans , 

Greeley , 


Trinidad  News.. 
5  Bepubllcan  (a) . 
\  Kepublican 


Ouray  Times  .  - . 
Solid  Muldoon  . 
Dolores  News . . 


Fairplay  Flume  . 


(  Colorado  Chieftain  . . 
J  Colorado  Chieftain  . . 

CDemocrat 

I  Democrat 

South  Pneblo  Banner. 


San  Juan  Prospector . . . 

Saguache  Chronicle 

La  Plata  Miner 

Summit  County  Times  . 


Journal 

Greeley  Tribune  . 
Colorado  Sun 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly. 

do. .. 

...do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Daily  {nwmvng)  . 

WecKly 

Daily  {evening) . . . 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do.... 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

-do 


1878 
1880 
1880 

1877 
1879 
1879 


1879 


1868 
1868 
1877 
1877 
1879 

1874 


1874 


1875 


1879 


1871 
1870 
1872 


$2  50' 
12  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 


10  00 

3  00 
10  00 
2  50 
2  50 


3  00 


\  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


CONNECTICUT, 


FAlBFUtLD  CO.- 

Bethel 

Bridgeport 


Population:  112,042. 


Danbury 


Georgetown  . 
Greenwich... 
New  Canaan . 
Newtown  — 


Norwalk. 


Kidgefleld 

SouCh  Norwalk  . 


Southport  - 
Stamfbrd  .. 

Westport . . 

Wilton  ... 


Haetfobd  CO 
Bristol. . . . 
Hartford  . 


-Popxdation:  125,382. 


Ledger 

(  Evening  Farmer 

(  Bepubhcan  Farmer  . . 

C  Standard 

}  Eepublican  Standard . 

Leader 

Zeitung  (6) 

MomingNews 

Journal  (c) 

News 

Globe 

Democrat 

Republican 

Star(<!) 

Observer 

Messenger 

Bee 

Chronicle 

Gazette 

Hour 

Democrat 

Eagle  {d) 

Press 

Sentinel .' 

Citizen  Leader  (e) 

Old  Well  Local  (c)  .... 

Times 

Advocate 

Herald 

Advertiser  {/) 

Westporter 

Reporter  (g) 


Weekly  Press 

<  Courant 

I  Courant : 

(Times 

{Times 

Christian  Secretary 

Religious  Herald 

American  Joni'nal  of  Education 

C  Evening  Post 

i  Connecticut  Post    

Sunday  Journal 

Trinity  Tablet 

Poultry  World 

Globe 

Connecticut  Catholic. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety 

American  Poultry  Yard  

Connecticut  Farmer , 

New  England  Review 

Sunday  Argus  (c) 

Fanciers'  Journal  (ft) 

a  "Republican"  succeeded  the  "News"  M,iy,  1880.  d  Suspended  February,  1880. 

6  Suspended  January,  1861.  e  Suspended  May  21,  1880. 

c  Suspended.  /  An  edition  of  the  "  Norwalk  Hour 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly. 

Daily  (eat 

Weekly. 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.--.do  

—  do 

.--.do 

....do  

...do  

...  do 

.--.do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly , 

Daily  (morning) 
Weekly 
Daily  (ex 
Weekly 

...do 

-.  do 

Quarterly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Every  three  weeks 
Monthly . 
Sunday  . . 
Weekly.. 
Quarterly 
Weekly. . 

...do 

Monthly.. 
Sunday  .. 
Monthly  . 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


do  . 
.do  . 

do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (Qermam)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 

do. 

do  . 

do. 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
-do. 

do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics 1871 

do 1764 

do 1764 

do 1841 

do 1817 

Religious  CBapOst) 

Religious  (Congregationdl) 1843 

Educational 1855 

News  and  politics 1858 

do 1858 

...     do 1867 

Collegiate  1869 

Poultry 1872 

News  and  politics 1876 

Religious  ( OaOiolic) 1876 

Medical  and  soientiflo 1876 

Poultry 1878 

Agricultural 1879 

Literary 1880 

News  and  politics 1879 

Poultry 1873 

a  An  edition  of  the  "Ridgefleld  Press 
ft  Suspended  September,  1880. 


1874 
1854 
1790 
1854 
1840 
1872 
1873 
1879 


1835 
1872 
1877 
1879 


1877 
1876 
1877 
1880 
1800 
1871 
1877 


1873 
1870 
1880 


1878 
1829 
1875 
1871 
1876 
1873 


$1  SO 
7  00 
2  00 
7  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  60 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  60 


1  25 
i!  GO 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
8  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  10 
4  OU 
8  00 

1  50 

2  6U 
2  (0 

1  2.> 

2  00 
a  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
50 


1  60 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Habtfoed  CO.— Continued. 
No  w  Britain 


Plain  ville 

Sou  thin  gton 

XhompsouTille  . 
Windsor  Locks . 


Litchfield  co.— Population:  52,044. 

Litchfield 

New  Milford 


North  Canaan  . 
West  Winsted. 
Winsted 


Woodbury 

WolcottvUle., 


Middlesex  co.—PoptUation:  35,589. 

Essex 

Middletown r 


Moodus 

Saybrook  (Deep  Hiver  post.ofiSce)  . 

New  Haven  co.— Population:  156, 523. 

Ansonia 

Birmingham 

Cheshire 

Meriden 


New  Haven. 


Kecord  

Observer 

Herald  , 

Times 

News  (a) 

Weekly  Phtenix. 

Press 

Journal 


Enquirer 

Housatonio  Bay 

Gazette ^^.- 

Connesticnt  Western  News 

Winsted  Herald 

Winsted  Press 

Times  and  News 

Reporter 

Kegister 


Gazette 

Sentinel  and  Witness 

Constitution 

State  Temperance  Journal 

College  Argus 

Connecticut  Valley  Advertiser. 
New  Era 


Naugatuck 

Seymour 

WttUingford 

Waterbury 

New  Losdon  co.— Population:  73,152, 
Mystic  Eiver j 

New  London 

Norwich , 

Stonington 

TOLi,Ah'D  CO.— PopuUMon:  24,112. 
Rock  ville 

South  Coventry 

Stafford  Springs '.'.'.'.'.'. 

WlKUHAM  CO.— Population:  43,856. 
OaniclsonTille 

Putnam 

Willimantio '.'.'.]'. 


Naugatuck  Valley  Sentinel 

Derby  Transcript 

Oracle  ..     

C  Meriden  Recorder 

<  Rig^s'  Meriden  Literary  Recorder  ... 
t  Meriden  Recorder 

<  Republican 

I  Republican  

f  Journal  aiid  Courier  

(  Journal  and  Courier 

i  Register 

<  Register 

(  Register 

American  Journal  of  Science 

5  Palladium , 

I  Palladium 

Tale  Literary  Magazine 

New  Englander 

Yale  Courant 

Reveille 

C  Connecticut  Republikaner 

^Connecticut  Republikaner 

Loomis*  Musical  and  Masonic  Journal. 
C  Union 

<  Union .' 

(  Union 

Critic 

Tale  Record 

Hubbard's  Printer- Advertiser 

Connecticut  Botschal'ter 

Tale  News 

New  England  Anzeiger 

Shore  Line  Times 

Hibernian  Record  

Sea  World  Fishing  Gazette 

Tablet  (6) 

Enterprise 

Record 

Windermere  Forum 

C  American 

(^American 

Monitor 


Mystic  Journal 

Mystic  Press 

( Telegram 

I  Connecticut  Gazette - 

C  Morning  Bulletin 

}  Weekly  Bulletin 

Cooley's  Wi  ekly 

Weeluy  Observer  (c) . 
American  Conflict  (d) 
Mirror 


Tolland  County  Journal 

Tolland  County  Leader  

Coventry  Local  Register  (e)  . 
Tolland  County  Press 


Windham  County  Transcript  . 

Sentinel 

Eastern  Knight  (/) 

Patriot 

Journal 

Chronicle 


Weekly.. 
...  do  ... 
.-..do  ... 
...  do-... 
...do  ... 

...do... 
...do.... 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
--.do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Tri-monthly  . 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly 

— do 

Monthly 

Daily  {evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly 

Daily  {evenvng)  . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  imoming)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  [evening)  ... 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Monthly  

Daily  {morning)  .. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Every  two  months 

Semi.monthly 

Monthly 

Daily  {irnorning)  . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  {evening)  . . . 

Sunday  

Weekly - 


Monthly 

Semi-monthly — 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {Tnoming) 

Weekly 

.  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Daily  {evenijig)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly 

...do 

Daily  {evening)  . 
Weekly. 


Daily  {tnoming)  . 
Weekly 


do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly.. 

...do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

...do 

...do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

Temperance 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Scientific 

News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

Literary 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 
News  and  politics  {Qerman)  . 

Music  and  secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Collegiate 


Typographical 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 

News  and  politics 

Secret  society 

Fishery 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1865 
-  1876 
1880 
1880 
1874 
1873 
1880 
1880 


1826 
1872 
1877 
1871 
1853 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1873 


1879 
1823 
1837 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1874 


1871 
1867 
1877 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1868 
1868 
1732 
1766 
1812 
1812 
1812 
1818 
1829 
1829 
1836 
1843 
1864 
1865 
1879 
1867 
1867 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 


1877 
1871 
1877 
1866 
1844 
1869 

1859 

1873  , 

1873 

1873 

1767 

1796 

1876 

1879 

1879 


1867 
1879 
1863 
1858 


1854 
1870 
1878 
1872 
1848 
1879 


$2  DO 
2  DO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  60 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
35 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  50 

3  00 
8  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 

1  50 
6  OO 
8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

1  50 
76 

6  60 

2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
1  00 

75 

1  60 

50 

1  60 
4  00 

2  00 

1  00 
60 

2  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  50 
6  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 

50 
50 
50 

's'oo 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

1  :o 

75 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


<>  An  edition  of  the  ' 
V  Siupended. 


Bristol  Press" 


c  Suspended  May  22,  1880. 
d  Suspended  spricg  of  1880. 


e  An  edition  of  "  Stafibrd  Springs  Press" 
J  Suspended  August  1,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How   often    pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenes 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Babkes  CO.— Population:  1,585. 
V.iUoy  City 


Beadle  co.— Population: 
Huron 


1,290. 


BONHOMME  00. — Population:  5,468. 

Scotland 

Springfield 

Beookings  CO. — Population:  4,965. 
Brookings 

Bdkleigh  CO.— Population:  3,246. 
Bismarck 


Mandan 

Cass  co. — Population: 
Fargo 


Clat  CO.— Population:  5,001. 
Vermillion 


CoDiNGTo:(  CO.— Population : 
"Watertown 


2,156. 


Deuel  Co.— Population :  2,302. 
Gary 

Geand  roEKB  CO.— Population: 
Grand  Forks 


0,248. 


Geakt  CO.— Population :  3,010. 
Big  Stone  City 

Hanson  co.— Population:  1,301. 
Alexandria 


Hutchinson  co.— Population:  6,673. 
Mono 


Kingsbuey  CO, 

De  Smet 

Lake  go. — Population: 

Herman 

Madison 


-Population:  1,102. 


2,657. 


Lawbenoe  CO.— Population:  13,248. 


Central  City . 
Deadwood  . . . 


Lead  City. 


Lincoln  co.— Population :  5,896. 
Canton 


Eden. 


McCooK  CO.— Population:  1,283. 

Biidgewater 

Cameron 

Salem 


IIINXEHAIIA  CO.— Population:  8,251. 


Dell  Kapids. 
Sioux  Falls  . 


MOODT  CO.— Population:  3,915. 

Egan 

Flandreau 


Pembina  co.- 
Pembina  . 


■Population:  4,862. 


Pennington  co.— Population:  2,214. 


Rapid  City . 
Eochford  . . . 


EiOHLAND  CO.— Population:  3,597. 
"Wahpeton 

Stutsman  co.— Population:  1,007. 

Jamestown 

a   Buspeinded  in  January,  1380. 


Northern  Pacific  Times  . 


Beadle  County  Settler., 
Dakota  Central , 


Dakota  Citizen 

Springfield  Times  . 


Brookings  County  Press  . 
Sioux  Valley  Journal 


Bismarck  Tribune. 

Champion  (a) 

Bismarck  Sun 

Criterion 


Fargo  Times 

C  Fargo  Kepublioan . 
\  Farso  Eepublican . 

5  Daily  Argiis 

J  Argus 

Bed  River  I'ostou  . . 


Dakota  Eepublican  . 
Vermillion  Standard. 


Dakota  News 

Codington  County  C(rarier. 


Inter-Slate  . 


Plaindealer , 

Grand  Forks  Herald  , 


Grant  County  Herald . 


Alexandria  Herald  . 


Chronicle . 


Kingsbury  County  News- 


Lake  County  Leader  . 
Sentinel 


Black  Hills  Herald , 

C  Daily  Pioneer 

X  Pioneer 

J  Black  HUIs  Daily  Times. 

(Black  Hills  Times , 

Evening  Press , 

Evening  News  (6) 

"Western  Enterprise 


Sioux  Valley  News  - 
Canton  Advocate .  - . 
Eden  Sun ' 


Bridge  water  Echo. .  - 
Cameron  Pioneer  (c)  . 

Salem  Eegiater 

Pioneer  


Dell  Eapids  Exponent 

Dakota  Pantagraph 

Sioux  Falls  Independent  . 

Sioux  Falls  Times 

Scandinavian  (d) 


Egan  Express 

Moody  County  Enterprise. 


Pembina  Pioneer  . 


Black  Hills  Journal . . 
Eochford  Central  (e) . 
Black  Hills  Miner  . . 


Eichland  County  Gazette. 


Jamestown  AIci  t  

b  Suspended  November,  1880. 


■Weekly. 


News  and  politics  . 


"Weekly  - 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


■Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics  . 
do    


■Weekly. 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do '. 


■Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do  


News  and  politics  - 

, do 

, do 

do 


1879 


1880 
1880 


1877 
1871 


1879 
1880 


1872 


"Weekly 

do 

Semi-weeklv. 
Daily 
■Weekly - 
--.do    .. 


■Weekly  - 
— do  ... 


■Weekly. 
...do... 


■Weekly. 


"Weekly . 


Weekly, 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 


News  and  politics  

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Norwegian)  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  , 
do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  , 


"Weekly. 


■Weekly. 
...do  


Daily  [evening) 

Daily  {morning) 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning) 

"Weekly 

Daily  {evening) . . 
...do  {evening).. 
...do  {evening).. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 

iildo  W. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ..., 


"Weekly. 
. . .do  ... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


.do 
.do  , 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  polities  . 

do  ...  

do 


News  and  poUllos  . 


News  and  politics  . 


1880 
1879 


1874 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1860 
1876 

1879 
1879 

1878 


1875 
1879 


1879 


1880 


1880 


1878 
1879 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1879 


1872 
1876 
1880 


1880 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1879 
1872 
1873 
1878 
1880 

1880 
1878 


1879 


1878 
1878 
1880 

18"/9 


$2  00 


2  00 
8  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  60 


2  60 


2  50 
2  00 


2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
10  SO 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


I  00 


e  Suspended  August,  1880 ;  removed  to  Salem.      d  Suspended  August,  1880. 


1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

10  00 
12  00 

5  00 
18  00 

4  00 
10  00 

12  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
150" 
1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

200 

200 

1878 

e  Suspended. 
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Place  of  pnblioatiaii. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often   pub- 
lislied. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


]?rio6 
per 
year. 


Traill  co. — Population:  4,123. 
Caledonia 

TtmsEB  CO.— PopuJotwm;  5,320. 

Marion 

Parker 

TTnioh  CO.— Population:  6,813. 
Elk  Point 

Takkton  co.—PopvlaHon:  8,390. 
Yankton ' 


TraiL  County  Argus  (a) 


Marlon  Gazette  (&) 
mew  Bra 


TTnion  County  Courier. 
Elk  Point  Tribune  .... 


[l 


Daily  Press  ahd  Dakotian  . 

Press  and  Dakotian 

tjakota  Herald 

Dakota  Freie  Presse 


Weekly. 


ITews  and  politics  . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


Dail- 
Weekly 
....do  .. 
...do.. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 


1879 


1879 

1878 


1871 
1880 

1875 
1861 
1872 
1874 


DBLAWAEE. 


$2  00 


1  50 
1  .50 


2  00 

1  50 

10  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


Kent  co.—Popviation :  32,874. 

Dover 

Milf ord 

Smyrna 

New  Castle  CO.— Population :  77,716. 

Middletown 

Newark 

New  Castle 

Wilmington 


Sussex  co.— Population :  36,018, 
Georgetown 

Lewes 

Seaford 


Delawarean 

State  Sentinel 

News  and  Advertiser  . 

Chronicle ; 

Times ,. 


Transcript 

Ledger 

Enquirer  (c) 

'  Gazette 

Gazette 

Every  Evening 

Delaware  State  Journal 

Republican 

Bepublican 

laily  Herald  (d) 

Delaware  Pionier 

Kugby  Monthly 

Conference  Worker 

Argus 

Sunday  Dispatch  (e)  

Advertiser  (/) 

News  


Sussex  Journal 

Delaware  Inquirer 

Breakwater  Li^t 

Sussex  County  Index. 


Weekly 
. .  do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...de- 
Daily 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Sunday  : 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do  ... 
....do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Collegiate 

Beligious  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


1859 

1874 
1857 
1878 
1854 


1868 
1877 
1879 
1872 
1784 
1871 
1831 
1836 


1874 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 

1867 
1879 
1871 
1877 


$2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 
5  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 


2  50 
25 

1  00 
1  50 

1  50 
50 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  SO 


DISTEICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


DiST.  OP  COLUMBU.- 

Georgetown . 


■Population:  177,624. 


WasMngton  . 


College  Journal 

African  Repository 

American  Annals  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  — 

C  Evening  Star 

IStar 

National  Republican 

Forney's  Sunday  Chronicle 

Sunday  Herald 

Gazette 

Evening  Critic 

Post-Offlce  Gazette 

Capital 

Official  Gazette 

Washington  Sentinel 

C  Washington  Journal 

(Washington  Journal 

United  States  Record  and  Gazette 

Washington  Law  Reporter 

Sovereign  Bulletin 

Copp's  Landowner 

Alpha 

Der  Volks-Tribun 

People's  Advocate 

National  Weekly 

Washington  World  and  Citizen  Soldier. 

C  Washington  Post 

i  Washington  Post  

Washington  Commercial 

Republic 

Boyce's  Saturday  Anvil 

National  Tribune 

Council  Fire 

National  View 

Departmental  Review 

ICnights  of  Pythias  Magazine 

Soldier's  True  Friend 

Scientific  Record 

Vedette 

Truth  

Arniy  iiiul  r^avy  Register 

Mt'cliaiiics'  Advocate 

Natiunal  I'leo  Press (g) 

East  A\'ashington  Pn'ss   

Maiki't  Gu2ettu(A) 


Monthly 

..do 

Suarterly 
ally  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  .. 

Sunday 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

. .  do 

Daily  (morning)  . , 

Sunday  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

..  do 

Weekly 

...  do 

...do 

..  do 

Daily  (morning)  .. 

Sunday  

Weekly 

. ..  do 

...do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Collegiate. 

Interests  of  the  colored  man  . 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do  . 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do. 


Post-Office  Department 

News  and  literature 

Patent  Office 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (Qermari) 

Law 

...do 

Industry 

Real  estate 

Medical  science 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

Interests  of  soldiers,  and  sailors. . 

News  and  politics.-- 

do 

do. 

do  . 


TeiDj)erance 

Soldiers*  and  sailors'  interests. 

Indian  interests 

News  and  politics  

Miscellaneous 

Secret  society 

Soldiers'  interests 

Science   

Political  and  historical 


Weekly Literary  . 

. .  .do !  Army  and  navy 

Monthly I  Secret  society.  — 

Weekly j  News  and  politics. 

...do I do 

...do 1  Trade 


1872 
1825 
1847 
1852 
1852 
1860 
1861 
1865 
1865 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1680 
1880 
IKSIl 


$1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
6  00 
2  00 

6  00 
2  50 
2  50 

2  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  00 

7  00 

2  00 
85 

3  00 
50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 
1  00 

SO 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
50 
25 
1  00 

1  75 

3  00 
70 

2  00 
1  00 


a  Removed  to  Comatock  and  called  "Northern  Signal". 
»  Saapriuled  October,  1880. 


c  Suspended  February  1, 1831. 
d  Suspended  February  23, 1880. 


e  Su8peude<l  in  November,  1880. 
/  Suspended  March  9, 1880. 


0  Suspended  July,  1880. 
ft  Suspended  January,  1880. 
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FLOEroA. 


Place  of  publication. 


Alachua  co. — Population:  16,462. 
Gaineaville 


Beadfokd  00.- 
Starko 


-Population:  6,112. 


Columbia  CO.— Population:  9,.589. 
Lake  City 

Duval  co.— Population .-  19,431. 
Jacksonville .' 


Escambia  co.— Population:  12,156. 
Pensacola 


Gadsden  CO.— Population:  12,169. 
Qainoy 

Hamilton  cq.— Population:  6,790. 
Jasper '. 

HiLLSBOKOUGH  CO.— Population :  5,814. 
Tampa , 

Jackson  co.— Population :  14,372. 

Marianna 


Jefferson  cc—PopviaHon;  16,065. 
MonticeUo 


LF.ON  CO.— Population:  19,662. 
Tallahassee 


Levy  co.— Population:  5,767. 
Cedar  Keys 


Madison  co.— Population :  14,798. 
Madison 


Marion  co.- 
Ocala  ... 


-Population:  13,046. 


Monroe  co. — I^opulation:  10,940. 
Key  "West 

ifASSAU  CO.— Population:  6,635. 
Pernandina 

Orange  co.— Population :  6,618. 
Apopka 


HawkinsvUle . 

Orlando  

Sandford 


Putnam  co.- 
Palatka. . 


■Population:  6,281. 


Saint  John's  co. —Population :  4,535. 
Saint  Augnstine 

Santa  Eosa  oo. — Population:  6,645. 
Milton 

Sumter  co. — Population:  4,686. 

Leesburg 

Suwannee  co.— Population:  7,161. 
Live  Oak 


Volusia  co.— Population :  3,294. 

DeLand 

Orange 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


Gainesville  Sun  and  Bee. 
Gainesville  Times  (a) 


Florida  Telegraph 


Lake  City  Reporter 

Savannah  Plorida  Drummer. 


C  Florida  Union 

I  Florida  Union  — 
C  Sun  and  Press  {&) 

5Sun  and  Press 

Florida  Dispatch  -  - . 

(  Telephone  (c) 

(  Telephone 


Pensacola  Gazette.  - 
Pensacola  Advance . 


Quinoy  Herald  . 
Quincy  Star 


HamUtos  County  Times . 


Tampa  Guardian . 
Sunland  Tribune . 


Marianna  Courier . 


"Weekly  Constitution  . 


"Weekly  Floridian 

Florida  Patriot 

Florida  Immigrant  (d)  , 

Florida  State  Journal . 


Madison  Becorder . 
San((J) 


East  Florida  Banner. 
Bepublican 


Key  "West  Dispatch  (e) . 
Key  of  the  Gulf 


Fernandina  Express  - 
Florida  Mirror 


South  Florida  Citizen 

Florida  Pioneer  (d) 

Pen  and  Press  (/)    

Orange  County  Eeporter  - 
South  Florida  Journal 


Eastern  Herald . 


Florida  Press. 


Milton  Standard. 


Sumter  County  Advance . 


Florida  Bulletin. 


Florida  Agriculturist  . 
Volusia  County  News . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Daily  (morning) 

"Weekly 

DaUy  (morning) 

"Wfiekly 

do  . 


Daily  (morning)  . 
"Weekly 


Semi,  weekly . 
— do 


"Weekly. 
do  ... 


"Weekly - 


"Weekly. 
...do 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly . 
...do  ... 
...do... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 
. . .do  . . . 


"Weekly. 
. . . do  . . . 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 

...do.-:., 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 

Weekly. 
"Weekly 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 
.....do  


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
Commercial 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

Agriculture,  etc  .. 
News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics.. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics . . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


Agricultural 

News  and  politics  . 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


1876 


1879 


1875 
1879 

1870 
1865 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 

1874 
1878 

1877 
1879 

1879 


1875 
1878 


1865 


1874 


1828 
1876 


1875 


1866 
1880 


1867 
1874 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 
1878 
1874 


1869 
1870 
1878 
1877 
1879 


1874 
1879 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
50 

10  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
SO 
4  00 
1  00 

4  00 
4  00 

2.00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  GO 


2  00 
1  50 


3  00 
3  00 


2  00 
2  00 


.2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  00 


GEOEGIA. 


Appling  co.— Population:  5,276. 
Baxley 


Gazette  (g) . 


Baldwin  co.— Population :  13,806. 

Milledgeville Union  and  Eecorder. . 

a  Consolidated  with  "  Sun  and  Bee". 

*  Suspended  January  4, 1881,  and  merged  into  "Florida  Union". 

<!  Suspended  December  9, 1880  i  merged  into  the  "  Florida  Union  ". 


"Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


1878 


$126 


Weekly News  and  politics 1819  2  00 

d  Suspended.  /  Suspended;   succeeded  by  the  "Waverly ",  a  quar- 

e  Suspended  May,  1880.  terly  literary  journal. 

""  g  Suspended  September,  1880. 
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Place  of  puljlication. 


^Tame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tabUshed, 


Price 
per 
year. 


Sastow  CO.— Population:  18,6 
Gartersville 


Bebriek  CO.— Population:  6,619. 
Allapaha 

Bibb  CO.— PojJitladoji ;  27,147. 
Macon 


BitoOKS  CO.—PopiUation:  11,727. 
Qnitman 


Burke  CO. —Population:  27,128. 
"Waynesboro' 

Butts  CO. — Population:  8,311. 
Indian  Springs 

•Calhcvh  CO.— Population:  7,024. 

Arlington 

CiMtBEUj  CO.— Population:  9,970. 

rairburn 


•Cabbollco. — Population:  16,901. 
Carrollton 


Oatooba  CO.— Population :  4,739. 
Kinggold 

■CHXtHAM  CO.— Popuiation:  45,023. 
Savannah 


•Chattooga  co. -Population:  10,021. 
Summerville 


•Cherokee  CO.— PoptUation:  14,325. 
Canton 


Claukeco.— Po^ittiatioji:  11,702. 
Athens 


Cl\y  CO.— Population:  6,650. 
Fort  Gaines 


•Clayton  CO.— Population:  8,027. . 
Jonesboro' 


Clihchco.— Poyttiation;  4,138. 
DuPont 


•Cobb  CO.— Population:  20,748. 
Marietta 


"Coffee  go.— Po;)tdo(iom:  5,070. 
Pierson  


Columbia  CO.— Population:  10,465. 
Hariem 


•Coweta  CO.— Poputofion :  21,109. 
Newnan 


Dadeco.— Pop«Ja«o»:  4,702. 
Sisiug  Fawn 


Dawbon  CO.— Populolion;  5,837. 
DawBonvillo 

Beoatuk  10.— Population;  19,072. 
Bainbridge 

0«Kalbco— Poputotion;  14,497. 

Decatur 

o  Suspended  June,  1879. 

6  Consolidated  with  "Herald"  i 


Express 

Free  Press  . 


Berrien  County  News . 


J  Telegraph  and  Messenger 

(Telegraph  and  Messenger 

W esleyan  Christian  Advocate . 

(Kind  Words :.. 

<  Kind 'Words 

(Kind  Words 

C  Herald..-. 

{Herald 

Baptist  Gem 


Eeporter . . . 
Free  Press  . 
Star  (a) 


Expositor  (b) 

Burke  County  Herald  . . 

Middle  Georgia  Argus . 


Advance  . 


Star  (c) . 


Carroll  Comity  Times . 


Catoosa  Courier . 


r  Savannah  Kews 

J  SavannahNewB .' 

I  Savannah  News 

[  Savannah  News 

Abend-Zeitung 

Southern  Musical  Journal. . . 
Sunday  Morning  Telegram. . 

Daily  Kecorder 

Penny  Local 

Soutliern  Farmers'  Monthly. 

Gazette 


Georgia  Advocate  (d) . 
Cherokee  Advance . . . 


f  Daily  Banner 

i  Southern  Banner  ... 
Southern  "Watchman . 
"Weekly  Chronicle 


Tribune . 


News- 


Okefenokean  (e) . 


Marietta  Journal . 


Coffee  County  Gazette . 


Columbian  (/) . 


Herald 

Farm  and  Home. 
Leader  (g) 


Dade  County  Gazette  . 


Mountain  Chronicle. 


Democrat . 


"Weekly. 
do 


"Weekly. 


Daily  (moroini;)  . 

"Weekly 

...do 

...do :.. 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly — 
Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly 

do 


Weekly . 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


"Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly - 

Weekly. 
Weekly - 


Daily  (morning)  . 
— do  (evening).,. 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Sunday  . 


Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly. 


Weekly . 
do  ... 


Daily  (Tnorning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

....do 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics 

do 

Beligious  (M.  E.  Church  South) 

Keligious  (Baptist  Sunday  School)  . . 

do 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

BeUgious  (Baptist  Sunday  School)  . . 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  andpoUtlcs. 
do 


News  and  politics . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics - 
News  and  politics. 


1857 
1878 


1875 


1826 
1828 
1837 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1880 
1872 
1879 

1873 
1877 
1879 

1870 
1878 

1873 


1879 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

Musical - 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  poUttcs . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


1872 


1850 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1871 
1871 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1870 


1875 
1880 

1879 
1815 
1854 
1878 

1879 


1878 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


c  Suspended  November,  1876. 


DeKalb  News Weekly News  and  politics. 

d  Semoved  to  Atlanta,  January,  1880 ;  there  sns- 
in  1880.  pended  in  October,  1880. 

«  Suspended  since  census  year. 


1879 


1865 
1877 
1879 

1879 


1879 


1676 


$1  50 
2  00 


1  50 


10  00 
2  00 
2  50 

1  OS 
SO 
75 

6  00 

2  00 
50 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


/  Suspended  February,  1880. 
g  Suspended  September,  1880. 


1  SO 


2  00 


10  00 
10  80 

2  00 
6  00 

3  SO 

1  25 

2  00 
5  00 

60 
2  00 


6  00 

1  SO 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 


1  60 
1  00 
1  50 
1  25 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  00 


2  00 


1  60 
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Dodge  CO.— Poputotien :  5,358. 
Eastman 

Dougherty  co.- 
Alhany 


-Populationi  12,622. 


Do^ldhis  CO. —Population:  6,934. 
Douglasville 

Eaely  CO.— Population:  7,611. 
Blakely.r.. 

Slbski  CO.— Population:  12,957. 
Elberton 


MMAHuai,  CO. —Population:  9,759. 
SwainsboTo' 


Floyd  co.— Population :  24,il8. 

Cave  Spring 

Home ." 


FOKSYTH  CO.— Population:  10,550. 
Cumming 

rBABRLnr  CO.— Population:  11,458. 
Camesville 


ruLTOS  CO.— Population:  49,137. 
Atlanta 


Gtsmer  CO.— Population :  8,386. 
EUijay 

GhTSN  CO.— Population:  6,497. 
Brunswick 

GOEDON  CO.- 
Calhonn 


■Population:  11,171. 


Greese  CO.— Population :  17,547. 
Greensboro' 


G-wmsETT  CO.— Population :  19,531. 
LawrenceviUe 


Haeerbham  CO.— Population :  8,718. 
Toccoa  City 

Hall  CO.— Population :  15,298. 
Eelton . 


Gainesville  . 


Hancock  CO.— Poputotiom:  16,989. 
Sparta 

HAKEI6  CO.— Population :  15,758. 
Hamilton 


Haut  CO.— Population:  9,094. 
Hartwell 


Hbaed  CO.— Population:  8,769. 
Franklin 


o  Consolidated  with  "Advertiser' 
b  Suspended  March,  1880. 


Eastman  Times  . 


C  News  and  Advertiser  . 
\  News  and  Advertiser  . 
Albany  News  (ct) 


"Weekly  Star  . 


Early  County  News . 


Gazette 

Elberton  News  - 


Swainshoro'  Herald . 


Congregational  Methodist. 

C  Kome  Courier 

I  Borne  Courier 

C  Daily  Bulletin 

J  Daily  Bulletin 

5  Tribune 

1  Tribune 

Sunday  Visitor  (6) 


Clarion , 

Baptist  Banner  (c) 


Franklin  County  Eegister., 


Christian  Index  and  Southern  Baptist. . 

Southern  Cultivator 

C  Constitution 

{Constitution 

Methodist  Advocate 

Southern  Medical  Becord 

Dixie  Farmer  (d) 

Sunny  South 

Atlanta  Bepublican , 

("Post- Appeal 


1.  Post- Appeal 

Southern  Enterprise 

Sunday  Gazette 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  South . .  -' 

Acanthus 

Georgia  Independent 

Southern  Templar ., 

New  Medicines  (e) 

Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  Journal . 

Atlanta  Globe 

Sunday  Phonograph 

Atlanta  UniversaUst 


Ellijay  Courier. 


Brunswick  Advertiser 

Brunswick  Seaport  Appeal. 

Calhoun  Times 


Herald 

Georgia  Home  Journal . 


Gwinnett  Herald. 


Toccoa  News. 


North  Georgian 

Eagle 

The  Southron 

North  Georgia  Argus  (/) . 


Times  and  Planter  . 
The  Ishmaelite 


Hamilton  Journal . 


Sun  . 


Franklin  Xews 

during  cehsus  year. 


"Weekly - 


Daily  (morning) 

"Weekly 

do 


"Weekly. , 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 


Semi-monthly. 

"Weekly 

Tri-weekly 


Daily  (morning)  . 
"Weekly 


Daily  (morning) 
"Weekly - 
Sunday . 


"Weekly. 
..-do  .... 


"Weekly - 


"Weekly 

Monthly 

DaUj  • 

"Wee" 

...do.'. 

Monthly 

Weekly. 

...do  

...do 

DaUy  (evening),  ex- 
cept Saturday, 
and  Sunday  a.  m. 

Semi- weekly 

Monthly 

Sunday  

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do    .. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
..-do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics 1872 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics.  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 


Beligious  ( OongregationalMethodiat) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 
Beligious  (Baptist) . 


News  and  politics. . 


Beligious  (Baptist) 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do .,... 

Beligious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . 

Medical 

Agricultural 

literary 

News  and  politics  

do 


do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

Medical 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

Beligious  (TIniverstlist) . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  polities. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  polities. 


News  and  politics. 


1880 
1835 
1845 

1879 


1859 


1859 
1880 


1876 


1877 
1843 
1843 
1870 
1870 
1876 
1876 


1874 
1878 


1875 


1819 
1842 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1876 


1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1875 
1879 


1870 


1866 
1872 


1871 


1873 


1877 
1867 
1875 


1864 
1879 


1373 


1876 


1871 


0  Suspended  November,  1880. 

d  PrintcdalsoatMontgomery,  Ala.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 


$2  00 


5  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  OO 


1  50 


2  00 

1  50 
4  00- 
6  00 

2  00 
6  00 
1  50- 


1  00- 
1  50- 


2  60 
1  50 
10  OO. 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00- 

1  50- 

2  50- 
2  00 
6  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 

75- 
50 
50 

1  00- 

2  00- 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00- 

1  50- 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50. 


2  00 
2  00- 


1  50 


1  50- 


1  00- 

2  00' 
2  00 


1  60 

2  00 


1  00 


1  50 


1  OO 


e  Suspended. 

/  Suspended  February,  1880. 
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Hbkei  CO.— Population;  14,193. 
Hampton 

Houston  CO. — PopvlatUm:  22,414. 
Fort  Valley 

Perry 

Jackson  CO.— Population :  16,297. 

Harmony  Grove 

JefFerson 


Jefferson  co. — Fopvlation:  15,671. 
LouisTille 


StellaTille. 


Laubemb  CO. — Popvlation :  10,053. 
Dublin 


LlBEB^  CO. — Population;  10,649. 
HinesviUe 


LowNDBB  CO. — Population:  11,049. 
Valdosta 


LUMFKIK  CO.— Pojmlotioji:  6,526. 
Bahbnega 


McDUFFiE  CO. — Population:  9,449. 
Thomson 

McIntosh  CO.— Popuiafion ;  6,241. 
Darien 


Maoon  CO.— Popuidfion;  11,675. 
Montezuma 


Madison  co.— Pop;t!atiom;  7,978. 
Danielsville 


Marion  co.— Pop«!atio»i:  8,598. 
Bnena  Tista 


MltElWETHEK  CO.— Population:  17,651. 
Greenville 


Mitchell  co.— Pop«!a(io» :  9,392. 
Camilla 


Monroe  co.— Population :  18,808. 
Forsyth 

Morgan  co.— Populfflfion;  14,032. 
Madison 

Murray  co.— Population :  S,269.- 
Spring  Place 

Muscogee  co.— Population.-  19,322. 
Columbus 


Newton  co.— Poputation;  18,623. 
Covington 

OOONBE  CO.- Pppuiotion:  6,351. 
Watkinsville 


Oglethorpe  co.— Population .-  15,400. 
Lexington 

Fierce  co.— Population :  4,538. 

Blackshear 


Pike  co.— Popuiotion.-  15,849. 
Barneavillo 

Polk  co.— Popuiotion .-  11,952. 
Cedortown  


Pulaski  co.— Poputotion:  14,05a 

Cochran 

Hawkinsville 


Pltkam  CO.— PoputeKon;  14,539. 
Batonton 


Henry  County  'Weekly. 


Fort  Valley  Mirror 

Sunday  Advertiser  (a)  . 
Home  Journal 


Northeastern  Progress  (6)  . 
Forest  News 


News  and  Farmer. . 
Louisville  Couriei. 
Medium  (c) 


Dublin  Gazette  ■ 
Dublin  Post 


HinesvUle  G-azette  . 


Times. 


Mountain  Signal 

McDuffie  "Weekly  Journal 

Timber  Gazette 

"Weekly 

Madison  Xeoman 

Buena  Vista  Argus 

Meriwether  County  Vindicator. 

Dispatch 

Monroe  Advertiser 


Madisonian. 


North  Georgia  Times. 


r  Enquirer-Sun  . 
}  Enquirer-Sun  . 
(  Enquirer-Sun . 

1  Times 

2  Times 

(  Times 


Georgia  Enterprise. 
Covington  Star 


"WatkinsviUe  Advance  . 

Oglethorpe  Echo 

Blackshear  News 

Bamesville  Gazette   . . . 
Cedartown  Advertiser  . 


Cochran  Enterprise 

Hawkinsville  Dispatch. 

Eatonton  Messenger  . .  - 


"Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


"Weekly. 
Sunday . 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


"Weekly. 
...do  -.., 
...do..-. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do , 


"Weekly. 
do  ... 


News  and  politics' - 
do 


"Weekly... 
"Weekly. . . 
"Weekly... 
"Weekly.:. 
"Weekly... 
"Weekly... 
Weekly. . . 
Weekly. . . 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Weekly. . . 
Weekly  .. 


Daily  (mominff)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly. 


Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly 


Weekly. 
. .  do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly - 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics- . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  poUtios- 
News  and  politics- 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 


News  and  poUtioa. 
do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. . 
News  and  poUtics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


1870 
1879 
1870 


187£ 


1870 
1877 


1876 
1878 


1871 


o  Merged  into  "Mirror"  July,  1880. 


b  Suspended  January,  1880. 


News  and  politics 

c  Suspended  December,  1879. 


1873 

1880 

1875 

1872 

1880 

1855 

1870 

1880 

1828 
1828 
1828 
1875 
1875 
1875 

1865 

1874 

1880 
1874 
1878 
1868 


1879 
1866 


1867 


$160' 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00- 


1  5» 


1  50- 
1  50- 


1  60- 
1  50 


1867 

2  00 

1845 

1  50- 

1871 

1  00 

1874 

2  5» 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00- 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


7  00 
1  00 
1  10 
7  00 
1  10 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 


1  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
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>Eandolph  CO.— Population:  13,341. 
Cuthbert 


JlICHMOKD  CO.— Population :  34,665. 
Augusta 


aiOCKDALE  CO.— Population:  6,838. 
Conyers ; 


Eookdale  . 


-flCREVEN  CO.— Population:  12,786. 
Sylyania 

-SrALDiNG  CO.— Population:  12,685. 
Grifian 


rSxEWAUT  CO.— Population :  13,£ 
Iiumpkin 


-•Sumter  co.— Population:  18,239. 
Ajnericus 


Talbot  co.— Population :  14,115. 
Talbotton 


"Tauafeeko  CO.— Population :  7,034. 
CrawfordsvUle 


Tattnall  CO.— Population:  6,S 
EeidsviUe 


Tayloe  CO.— Population:  8,697. 
Butler 


Telfair  CO.— Population:  4,828. 
McVille 


Tehrell  CO.— Population:  10,451. 
Dawson 


Thomas  Co.— Population :  20,597. 
Thomasville 


Troup  co.— Population:  20,565. 


ta  Grange . . 
West  Point . 


TTPSON  CO.— Population:  12,400. 
Thomaston 


TValkeb  CO.— Population:  11,650. 
La  Payette 


"Walton  CO.— Population:  15,622. 
Monroe 


Wakken  CO.— Population:  10,885. 
"Warrenton , 


'Washington  co.— Population:  21,964. 
Sandersville 


Wa*se  CO.— Population:  5,980. 
Jessup 


White  co. —Population:  5,341. 
Cleveland 


Whitfield  co.— Population:  11,900. 
Dalton 


Wilkes  co.— Population:  15,985. 
Washington 

Wilkinson  co.— Population:  12,061. 
Irvfinton 


Cuthbert  Appeal 

0  oumal  of  Progress . 
True  Southron  (a) . . . 


(  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  . 
^  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  . 
(  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  . 

C  Evening  News 

I  Weetly  News 


Conyers  Examiner  . 
Conyers  Weekly  .  -  - 
Register  (i>) 


Sylvania  Telephone  . 


f  News 

I  News 

Griffin  Sun  - 


Independent . 


J  Sumter  Bepublican- . 
\  Sumter  Kepublican . 
C  Americus  Kecorder.  - 
{  Americus  Kecorder. . 


Talbotton  Standard. 
Georgia  Begister  — 


Democrat 

Reidsville  Democrat. 


Butler  Herald 

Gospel  Messenger. 


South  Georgian  . 
Dawson  Journal - 


Southern  Enterprise  - 
Thomasville  Times. . 
Thomasville  Post 


La  Grange  Eeporter. 
State  Line  Press 


Middle  Georgia  Times 

Walker  County  Messenger. 
Walton  County  Tidette 


Warrenton  Clipper . 
Our  Country 


Herald  and  Georgian . 
Mercury 


Jessup  Sentinel 

Cleveland  Advertiser  . 


North  Georgia  Citizen  . . . 
Independent  Head  Light . 
Enterprise  (c) 


Washington  Gazette  . 


Weekly. 
...do  .-- 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do , 


Daily  (momwig)' 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (evening). . 
Weekly 


News  and  politics - 

do 

, do , 

do 

do ■-. 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

do do 

do do 


Weekly. 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Sunday 


Weekly- 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

Tri-weekly  . . 


Weekly- 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

Weekly., 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 

Weekly. . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
--  do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
--.do... 


Weekly. 


Southerner  and  Appeal Weekly. 


a  Suspended. 


b  Consolidated  with  "Conyer*  Weekly" 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics - 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics- . 
Eeligious  (Baptist) 

News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics .  - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  poUtios 


1880 
1874 

1785 
1785 
1785 
1877 
1877 

1865 
1878 


News  and  politics 1879 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


1871 
1871 
1877 

1872 


1854 
1854 
1879 
1879 

1859 
1877 


1879 


1876 
1878 


1866 


1854 
1873 
1879 

1844 
1874 


1877 


1877 


1865 
1879 


1841 
1880 


1876 


1880 


1850 
1878 


1866 


1875 


$2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 
500 
5  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  25 


1  50 


5  00 
1  60 
1  60 

1  SO 


2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
4  00 

1  25 

1  00 

2  00 


2  60 


1  60 
1  00 


2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  60 


1  60 
1  00 


2  00 
1  50 


2  00 


2  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 


c  Merged  in  the  "Head  Light",  1880. 
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-Ada  CO.— PoptUation :  4,674. 

Boia6  Citv 

"Woelfly 

1879 
1864 
1864 
1877 

1875 
1B63 

1879 

1876 

1879 

1864 

$5  00 

5  00 

do 

10  00 

do        

5  00 

Bois6  CO.— Population:  3,214. 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly..... 

6  50 

I  Idaho  "World 

4  00 

Lemhi  co.— Population:  2,230. 

7  00 

Nez  PeeoIS  CO.— Population:  3,965. 

■W^eeMy 

News  and  politics 

3  00 

-Oneida  co.— Population:  6,964. 

4  00 

•OvvrHEE  CO.— Population:  1,426. 
Silver  Citv 

Weekly 

News  and  politics 

5  00 

ILLINOIS. 


Abake  CO.— Population :  59,135. 

Camp  Point 

Clayton 

Mendon 

Quinoy 


Alexaotiek  CO.— Papulation:  14,i 
Cairo 


Bond  co.— Population:  14,866. 
Grcenyille 


Boone  co.— Population:  11,603. 
Belvidere 


Brown  co.— Population :  13,041. 
Mount  Sterling 

Screw  CO.- Population:  33,172. 
Bnda 

Princeton 

Walnut 


Calhoun  CO.— Popu!o«on;  7,467. 

BatchLown. 

Hardin 


Cakeoll  CO.— Population:  16,976. 
Lanark 


Mount  Carroll . 


Savanna . 
Shannon  . 


Cam  CO.— Populafion:  14,493. 

Ashland 

Beardstown 


Chandlorville  . 
Virginia 


Chaju-aioh  CO.— P«ptJtoKon:  40,f 
Champaign 


Camp  Point  Journal 

Clayton  Enterprise 

Mendon  Dispatch 

(Herald 

<  Herald 

(Herald 

J  Whig 

)  Whig 

j  Grermania 

jG-ermania 

Erz-Druide , 

Western  Agriculturist 

Commercial  Eeview 

News 

Modem  Argo 

Greenback  Post 

Quincy  Enterprise 

Manufacturers'  Exchange . 


CBuUetiu 

i  Bulletin 

CDaily  Argus  .  - 

IWeelUy  Argus  . 

Kadical  Republican  . 

C  News  (6) 

I  News 


Greenville  Advocate  . 
Greenville  Sun 


Belvidere  Standard 

Belvidere  Northwestern. 
Kecorder  


Brown  County  Democrat. 
Illinois  Message 


Home  Guard 

Call(c) 

Bureau  County  Eepublican  . 

Bureau  County  Tribune 

Motor 


Calhoun  PUot .  - . 
Calhoun  Herald  . 


Lanark  Gazette 

Brethren  at  Work 

Carroll  County  Mirror 

Oread 

Carroll  County  Herald i  - 

Savanna  Times 

Shannon  Express 


Ashland  News  (o) 

Central  Illinoian 

Cass  County  Messenger 

Beardstown  Wochenblatt  . . 
ChandlerviUe  Independent . 

Virginia  Gazette 

Enquirer . . ; 


a  Snipended. 


Champaign  Republican  (d).. 
Champaign  County  Gazotte. 

Hlini 

Champaign  Times 

Bulletin  of  X.M.C.A 

Champaign  Signal 

I)  Succeeded  "Evening  Son". 


Weekly 

do 

.--.do 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (e\ 

Weekly  - 

Monthly 

.  -  -  do  .  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly. 

do  ;.. 

...do  ... 
Monthly 


Daily  (-morning)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  ■ 

WeeKly 

do 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

--.do 

Semi- weekly . 


Weekly  - 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  .. 
--.do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly... 

.  -  do 

...do 

Quarterly . 
Weekly... 

do 

...do 


Weekly. 

...do  ... 

...do... 
,...do... 

...do  ... 
...  do  ... 

...do... 


News  and  politics, 
do  . 


.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Secret  society  ( German) 

Agricultural 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  ti-ade f  — 


News  and  politics. 

do 

......do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtios. 
do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and' politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
Religious  O^aftiat)- 
News  and  politics- . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


1873 
1879 
1878 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1838 


1860 
1866 
1868 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880. 

1868 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1880 


1857 
1870 

1851 
1867 
1878 

1848 
1872 

1879 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

lleliuiuus  . 


.do  . 
Monthly  (9  mos.). 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly Xiw .-.  auil  politics 

c  Suspended  October,  1879.  d  Mt'rge<i  in 


1858 
1872 
1876 


1880 
1872 


1863 
1876 
1859 
1859 
1876 
1875 
1879 


1879 
1847 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1872 
1875 

1851 
1856 
1871 
1«72 
1879 
1880 


$1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
8  00 
1  50 
4  00 

10  00 

1  25 
8  00 

2  50 
2  00 
1  10 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

7  00 
1  50 
1  50 
6  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  60 

1  25 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00" 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 
.  1  50 

25 

2  oa 


Herald  ",  Urbana. 
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Period  of  publication. 


l^ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
liBhed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished, 


Price 
per 
year. 


Champaign  co.— Continued. 


Homer 

Mahomet  . 
Kantoul. . . 
ToloDO . . . . 
Urbana  . . . 


Cheibtian  CO.— PcypvXation :  28,227. 

Morrisonville 

Pana , 


Tajlorville. 


Clakk  CO.— Population:  21,894. 


Caaey 

Marshall . 


Martinsville  . 
Westiield.... 


Clay  co.—PopvXaUon:  16,192. 
Flora , 


Louisville. 


Clinton  Co.— Population :  18,714. 
Carlyle .'. 


Clement  . 


Coles  co.— Population:  27,042. 
Charleston 


Loxa 

Mattoon  . 


Oakland 

Cook  co.—PopvXation:  607,524. 

Arlington  Heights 

iBarrington 

Chicago 


Homer  Enterprise 

Sucker  State 

Kantoul  Press 

Tolono  Herald  

Champaign  County  Herald . 
Urbana  Bulletin  (a) 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 


Morrisonville  Times  . 

Pana  Gazette 

Pana  Palladium 

Pana  Argus 

Pana  Democrat 

Illinois  Republican.-. 
Taylorville  Democrat. 
Farmers'  Journal 


"Weekly. 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 


.do. 


Semi- weekly . 

Weekly 

...do  


Casey  Banner 

Marshall  Messenger. . . 
Clark  County  Herald.. 

Church  Progress 

Eastern  llllnoisan 

Independent  (h) 

Mfirtinsville  Express. . 
Westfield  Pantagraph. 


Weekly 

, ...  do 

...do  

Tri-monthly  . 

Weekly 

do 

..  do 

...do 


Southern  Illinois  Journal. 

Clay  County  Gazette 

Ledger-Democrat 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 


Union  Banner 

Constitution  and  Union  . 
Sued-llliupis  Zeitung — 
Clement  Register  (c) 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 
..  do  .... 


Plaindealer 

Courier 

Youth's  Home  Journal . 

Gazette 

C  Journal 

(^Jouraal 

Mattoon  Commercial . . . 

Oakland  Herald 

Oakland  Ledger 


Cook  County  Herald 

Herald 

Prairie  Farmer 

American  Bee  Journal 

Western  Rural 

National  Live  Stock  Journal 

American  Poultry  Journal 

Farmers'  Review 

Farm  and  Garden    •.. 

Freedom  and  Right 

Commercial  Report 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Merchants'  Reporter 

Furniture  Trade  Joui-nal 

Bankers'  Directory  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada. 

Western  Shoe  and  Leather  Review 

Western  Brewei's'  Journal 

Grocer  and  Mercantile  Review 

Tobacco  Leaf  '. 

Commercial  Bulletin 

North  Western  Commercial  Traveler 

Commercial  Graphic 

Wine  and  Spirit  Review 

Volanti , 

Educational  News  Gleaner 

American  Home 

Educational  Weekly 

Practical  Teacher  .' 

Plattduetsche  Zeitung 

TilsUueren  (d) 

Western  Educational  Journal 

Chicago  Letter 

Chicago  Ledger '.'.'.'..'. 

Western  Magazine *.!!.JJ! 

Sunset  Chimes 

Weekly  Call !!.'."!! !!!.''; 

Hours  of  Recreation 

Nickel  Library 

Rand.McNally  Ofacial  Railway  Guide  and 

Hand-Eook. 

Railway  Age 

Railway  Review 

Western  Postal  Record 

Argus 

Travelers',  Shippers',  and  Mail  Guide""!].'.'! 

Investigator 

Railway  Purchasing  Agent 

Railway  Age  and  Railway  Service 

Insurance  Herald  (e) 


Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {'morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

.-  do 

...do 


News  and  politics. 

do, 

do 

do 

dol 

do 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics. . . 

do 

do 

Religious  {Catholic). 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

Children's  periodical. 

News  and  politics 

do 


do. 
do  . 
do  . 
.do  . 


Weekly 

do 

....do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly.. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

...do 

--  do 

Semi-annually  . 


Weekly 

Semi.monthly. 

Weekly 

—  do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly  

Weekly 


.do  . 


Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

. .  do 

..  do 

Weekly 

MgntWy 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly. . 

...do  

Monthly  . 
-  -  do  - . . 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
...do.... 
do. 


News  and  "politics. 

do 

Agricultural 

do 


.do 

do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 


Trade  {German  and,  Englieh)  . 

Commerce  and  trade , 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate , 

Educational 

do 

do 

....  do , 

Miscellaneous  ( German) 

Miacellaneons  {Scandinavian) 

Educational 

Miscellaneous , 

General  literature 

do 


.do. 

do. 

do  . 
.do  . 


Insurance,  railroads,  etc . 


.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 

do  . 
.do. 
.do. 

do  . 
.do  . 


1877 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1879 

1875 
1865 
1868 
1879 
1880 
1864 
1868 
1876 

1879 
1865 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1871 
1879 


1870 
1879 
18C8 


1863 
1863 
1876 


1840 
1840 
1880 
1858 
1865 
1865 
1871 
1875 
1878 

1872 
1878 
1841 
1861 
1863 
1870 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1871 
1874 
1876 

1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1871 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1879 


1861 

1866 
1868 
1868 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1878 
1880 


$1  SO 
1  50 
1  SO 

1  50 

2  00 
1  SO 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  SO 
1  SO 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  50 


1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  75 
3  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
100 

1  SO 

1  OO 

2  00 
1  50 

1  65 

2  15 
1  25 

1  OO 
50 

2  SO 

3  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
3  OO 

3  00 
500 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 


1  SO 
50 

1  60 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
50 
SO 

1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
50 

2  00 
50 


a  Suspended  April,  1880. 

J  Suspended  February,  1881. 


c  Edition  of  "Union  Banner",  Carlyle. 
d  Suspended. 


Weekly ; do , '.'..'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

e  Merged  in  "Western  Shoe  and  Leather  Review",  July,  1880. 


3  OO 

4  00 
3  00 

1  CO 

2  50 
6  00 
2  60 

1  60 

2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"Where  es- 
tablislied. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Cook  co. — Continued. 
Chicago — Continued  . 


•  No  copies  published  durin 


b  Merged  in  the  "Touns  Folks'  Uiunl". 


Law  Bulletin 

Legal  Adviser 

Legal  News 

Medical  Journal  and  Examiner 

Medical  Times 

tinited  States  Medical  Investigator 

Medical  Counselor 

Medical  G-azette 

Medical  Review 

Home  Visitor 

Eeporter 

Sun 

"West  Chicago  Banner 

Crusader (a)   

Toung  Folks'  Eui-al 

National  Hotel  Eeporter 

Eulenspiegel 

Humane  Journal 

Alliance 

Gazeta  Polska 

Carl  Pretzel's  Kational  Illustrated  "Weekly 

Korden 

Occident 

Chicago  Pilot 

Irish  Tribune 

Journal  of  Science  

National  Laundry  Journal 

Verdens  Gang 

Picture  Gallery 

Folksbladet 

Chicago  "Witness 

Farm.TTield,  and  Fireside 

"Western  Fireman 

Tablet 

American  Mercantile  Eegister 

Young  Folks'  Monthly  (b) 

Jokinello 

Our  New  Empire  (c) 

Figaro  (c) 

Matrimonial  News  (c)  

Lakeside  "Watch  (c)  , 

Business  Man's  Magazine  (c) 

Chicago  Field 

Dunton's  Spirit  of  the  Turf 

American  Chess  Journal 

Budget  (c) 

c  Arbeiter-Zeitnng 

<DieFackel 

I  Vorhote 

C  Chicagoer  Volksfrcund 

<  Chicagoer  "Volksfreund 

(  Chicagoer  Volksfrennd - 

"Voice  of  Masonry  and  Family  Magazine.  - . 

Svenska  Amerikanaren 

Weekly  Novelist 

North  Side  Eeporter 

Monthly  "Visitor 

Chicago  Express ■- 

f  Evening  Jounial 

<  Chicago  Journal  

(  Chicago  Journal 

f  Tribune 

<  Tribune 

i  Tribune 

( Illinois  Staats-Zeitung 

<  Illinois  Staats-Zeitang 

(Der  Westen 

f  Times 

1  Times  

I  Times 

I  Times 

Gamla  Och  Nya  Hemlandit 

C  Skandinavcn 

<  Skaudinaven 

( Skaudinaven   

Demokrat 

{  Neuo  Freie  Presse 

<  Neuo  Freie  Presse 

t  Ncue  Fnio  Presse 

Chicago  Democrat 

i  Inter-Ocean  
Inter-Ocoan 
Inter -Ocean 

Chicagoer  HandelaZeitung  (d) 

Chioagsky  Vestnik  (e) 

Gazeta  Polska  Katolicka 

"Watchman 

(  Svoruost 

<  Svornost 

( Svornost    

C  Daily  News 

<  Daily  News 

i  Chicago  News 

Amerikan V. 

Svenska  Tribune  

Irish-American  Freeman 

Telegraph  

the  census  year.  c  Suspended. 


Daily  (evening)  — 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

-.  do .".. 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly.  — 

...do 

Monthly 

...do 

"Weekly 

.  -  do 

Monthly 

do 

Daily  i  morning)  .. 

"Weekly 

Monthly- 

"Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...  do 

Semi-montlily 

...do ■ 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly , 

Monthly 

...do  

"Wrekly 

...  do 

Sunday 

"n^'ekly 

Monthly 

"iV.ekly 

do 

...  do , 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

I)tiily  {evening)  .. 

fiiuiday 

"Wi-ekiy 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

.-..do  

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Daily  {evening)  ... 

AVeekly  

Tri  weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

"Weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  '{morning)  . 

Sun(lay 

Weekly  

Tii- weekly 

"Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

"Weekly 

Daily  {evening)  .  - 

Suutiay 

"Weekly 

-    do.". 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly  

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

..  do 

...  do 

Semi-monthly 

Daily  {momxng)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

do  (evening)... 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

..  do 

Daily  (morning)  . 


Law 

.do 

-do 

Medicine  and  surgery 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

General  literature 

do 

News  and  polities 

Miscellaneous 

Temperance 

Agricultural 

Hotel  news 

Miscellaneous  (German) 

Miscellaneous 

Eeligious  ( Unsectarian) 

Miscellaneous  (Polish) 

Miscellaneous  { German) 

Miscellaneous  (Danish  and  Korweg) . 

Miscellaneous 

Eeligious  ( Catholie)  

Miscellaneous 

Scientific 

Miscellaneous  

Miscellaneous  (Norwegian) 

Juvenile ." . 

Mi8cella"Deous  (Danish  and  Noriveg) . 

Miscellaneous 

do 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade 

Juvenile 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Miscellaneous  (German) 

Aliecellaneous 

Mechanics 

Miscellaneous 

Sportiug 

do 

Chess  interests 

Miscellaneous  

News  and  politics  (Socialistic;  Germ) 
News  and  politics  (Socialibfic ;  Gerra) 

News  and  polities  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( Germ  an) 

News  and  politics  ( Get-man) 

Secret  society 

News  and  I'a'mily  (Swedish) 

General  literature 

News  and  family 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 


-do  . 
.do 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 


News  and  politics  (Gertnan) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Swedish) 

News  and  politics  (Norw.  and  Dan.) 
News  and  politics  (Norw.  and  Dan.) 
News  and  politics  (Norw.  and  Dan.) 

News  and  politics  { German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Swedish) 

News  and  politics  (Polish) 

News  and  politics  

News  and  politics  (Bohemian)    

News  and  politics  (Bohemian) 

News  and  politics  (Bohemian) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Bohemian) 

News  and  politics  (Swedish) 

News  and  politics  

do 


1853 
1861 
1868 
1844 
1868 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1859 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 


1879 
'  1879' 


1874 
1876 
1879 


d  Merged  into  '-Dcm'ien-t"  aUn-  erusiis  year. 


e  SuspeniV  d  April,  1880. 


1876 

1879 

1874 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1862 

1864 

1874 

1878 

1879 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1843 

1847 

1847 

1847 

1848 

1848 

1848 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1870 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1R72 

1872 

1872 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1873 

187."". 

1877 

1877 

1878 


$12  00 

1  00 

2  00 
4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 


60 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

60 
1  00 
9  60 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 

75 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


2  25 


50 


4  00 
4  00 
1  00 


7  50 
2  00 
2  00 
10  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  40 

3  00 
1  00 

30 
1  00 
10  00 

1  25 

4  CO 
12  00 

2  00 

1  50 

12  00 

2  00 
2  00 

13  00 
2  75 

1  25 

6  50 

2  50 

5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

7  80 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

10  00 

1  15 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
7  50 

Free. 

2  60 

3  00 
3  00 

75 
2  50 
2  25 
2  00 
6  00 
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Place  of  publication. 

"Name  of  periodical. 

Haw  often  pub- 
lished. 

Character. 

When  es- 
tablished. 

Price 
per 
year. 

Cook  co.— Continued. 

News  and  politics 

STews  and  politics  (German) 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1879  • 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1880 

1880 

1880 

$0  75- 

Semi- weekly 

2  00 

1  00> 

News  and  politics  ( 0erman) 

ITews  and  politics  (Norw.  and  Dan.). 
News  and  politics 

2  00 

....do  

2  00' 

...do  

....do  

do 

do 

News  and  politics  ( Sermam) 

do              .      . 

...  do 

2  00' 

do 

1  50' 

"Weekly  

Commerce  and  trade 

1  00' 

do 

News  and  politics... 

....do 

Religious  (Baptist) 

1853 
1859 
1868 
1877 
1867 
1855 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1869 
1852 
1862 
1868 
1869 
1832 
1871 
1852 
1874 
1865 
1847 
1857 
1874 
1877 
1879     ■ 

2  50 

....do 

Religious  (Catholic;  Oerman) 

do 

2  50' 

do         ...  , 

2  50 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Religious  ((7a<fto!ic;  &erm.(mdEng.) . 
Religious  ( Congregational) 

1  00- 

3  00" 

do 

Religious  (Disciples) 

Religious  (Kef armed  Episcopal) 

Religions  (Protestant  Episcopal) 

Religious  (JeaiigA;  Qerm.andEng.). 
Religious  (Lutheran;  Crerman) 

2  00 

Semi-monthly 

"Weekly 

do 

1  50 

2  QO 

3  00* 

...do  

1  50 

....do  

2  00 

....do  

-Religious  (Methodist;  Swedish)  .... 
Religious  (Methodist) 

2  00' 

Free  Methodist                      .       .            ... 

do 

2  00 

...  do  

Religious  (Methodist;  Norwegian) .. 

1  60- 

...do  

2  00' 

do 

do 

2  50- 

Religious  (Swedenborgiwn) 

2  lO- 

Our  Kest  and  Sign  of  the  Times  \   

Semi-monthly 

Religious  (Second  Advent) 

1  50 

2  50 

2  OOi 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

1  00 

Religious  (tfnsectarian ;  Swedish)  .. 
Religious  (Uneectarian ;  German) .. 
Religious  ( Unsectarian) 

1  50 

50 

Christian  Monitor      

...  do  

Christian  Voices 

do 

Oriental  and  ^Biblical  Journal  {d)  .        

Ouarterlv 

do        

1880 

Church  and  School  (6) 

Monthly. 

do 

Illustrated  Bible  Studies  (&) 

Weekly 

do    

...do 

Touth's  Evangelist  and  Little  Preacher 

...  do  

1858 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1876 

80 

National  Sunday  School  Teacher 

Mn^itbly           

do      

1  2& 

Weekly 

2  00' 

Pearl ! 

"Words  of  Life 

Monthly 

do 

25 

do 

30 

....do 

50 

....do 

1  OOi 

Lily 

...do    

...    do 

12 

...  do  

do 

30 

Olive  Plants 

Weekly 

do 

25 

do 

40i 

(ITiriHt.ifln  Si^Tiday  School  Toaohor    

Monthly , 

.    ...do 

Little  Christian 

do 

Weekly 

do    

Sanday  School  ITews  and  Bible  Study 

do 

do 

Advanced  Scholar 

Quarterly 

do 

do 

Advanced  Teacher 

....do  

do 

Bible  Class  Teacher 

....do  

do 

1879 
1879 

Bible  Class  Scholar 

....do  

do 

do 

Careful  Builders 

...  do 

do 

Carol 

....do  

do 

Dew  Drops 

...  do 

do 

Gracious  Words 

...  do  

do 

Giant  Killer 

....do  

do 

His  Jewels .". 

....do    ... 

do 

Juvenile  Teacher 

Quarterly. .  . . 

do 

Juvenile  Scholars 

do 

do 

Little  Folks' Quarterly 

....do  

do 

Primary  Teacher 

....do  

do 

Scholar's  Quarterly ; 

....do  

do 

Scholar's  Qiiarterly  Abridged 

....do  

do 

Teacher's  Quarterly 

....do  

...  do 

1876 

Our  Sabbath  Home 

do 

Royal  Road 

do    . . 

do 

Sunday  School  Gem 

....do 

do 

Truth  Seelier 

do 

do 

Touns  Folks'  Friend 

....do 

do 

Our  Own  Sabbath  School  Paper 

...do  

do 

Little  Learners'  Papers 

Weekly 

do 

Weekly  Magnet  , 

do  . 

do 

Primary  Class  Illuminated  Lessons 

...do 

do 

Sabbath  Library 

...  do 

do 

i  Drover's  Journal 

w"el{"!™^>;:: 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1868 
1870 
1873 

4  OO 

<  Drover's  Journal 

do 

1  50 

(  Drover's  Journal 

Semi- weekly 

do 

2  OO 

Specimen 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

do 

50 

Chicago  Dry  Goods  Price  List  

do 

4  00 

Industrial  World  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 

.-..do  

do 

3  00 

a  Suspended  June  30, 1880. 
b  Suspended. 


c  Prior  to  January,  1880,called  the  "Conservator" 
d  Merged  in  the    Antiquarian". 


e  Suspended  August,  1879. 
/  Suspended  December,  1880. 
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Place  of  publloation. 


Cook  go. — Contmued. 
CMcago— Contmned . 


DeBPIaines . 
Englewood.. 
Evanston  . . . 


Lemont 

Monnt  Forest. 
Palatine 


Cbawpokd  CO.— Population :  16,197. 


HntsonTille . 
Robmson  ... 


CUMBKKLAND  CO.— Population :  13,759. 
Mnjority  Point 

Neoga  


DeKalb  CO.— Population :  26,768. 
DoKalb 


Hinckley  .. 

Malta 

Sandwich . . 

Shabbona . . 
Somonank  . 
Sycamore.. 


Watermnn . 


De  Witt  CO.- Population :  17,010. 
Clinton 


Fai-nicr  City 

DOUOLAS  CO. -Papulation:  15,853. 


Areola... 

Nowman 
Tuscola. . 


Name  of  periodical. 


Electrotyper 

West  End  Advocate 

Kerthwest  Lumberman 

Agents'  Guide 

American  Miller 

Grain  and  Provision  Review 

Grocers'  Criterion 

National  Weekly 

Electrotype  Journal 

Furniture  Trade  Journal 

Watch  Maker  and  Metal  Worker 

Hotel  World 

Western  Paper  Trade 

Western  Trade  and  Export  Journal 

Beutscb-Amerikanische  Mueller 

Western  Clothing,  Furnishing  and  Hat  Ke 

porter. 

C  American  Stockman  

<  American  Stockman *. . . 

I  American  Stockman 

Confectioner  and  Baker 

Bookseller  and  Stationer 

Stationer  and  Printer 

Western  Carriage,  Wagon  and  Harness  JouT' 

nal(a). 

Merchauts'  Bulletin  ia)  

Heal  Estate  and  Building  Joui-nal  (b) 

Kounds'  Printers'  Cabinet 

The  Pharmacist 

Western  Manufacturer 

American  Horse-Shoer  and  Hardware  Journal 

Social  Science  Journal 

Mining  Investigator  and  Financier 

American  Antiquarian 

Mining  Keview 

The  Druggist 

Jeweler's  Journal 

Sewing-Machine  Advance 

American  Engineer 

American  Economist 

Chicago  World 

Musical  and  Art  Journal 

Saturday  Evening  Herald 

Musical'  and  Literary  Review  (c) 

Editor's  Eye 

niusteret  Famiiieblad 

Mentor  of  Fashion 

Guardian 

Washingtonian 

Frihetoch  Fangenskap 

ninstrated  Temperance  Tales 

Signal 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  Emerald 

Cook  County  Record 

Town  of  Lake  Eye 

Tripod 

Evanston  Index 

Vidette 

Lemont  PhcBnix  (d) 

New  Era .■ 

Enterprise 


Hutsonville  Herald 

Robinson  Argus 

Constitution 

Crawford  County  Democrat  (fi)  . 


Cumberland  Democrat  . 

Republican 

Neoga  News 


De  Kalb  County  News 

De  Kalb  County  Chronicle  . 

Huickley  Review 

Malta  Mail 

Sandwich  Gazette 

Free  Press 

Express 

Reveille 

True  Republican 

Sycamore  City  Weekly 

Free  Press 

Waterman  Leader 


Clinton  Public 

Clinton  Register 

Farmer  City  Journal . 
Public  Reaper 


o  Snspcndvd  in  1879. 


Areola  Record 

Douglas  County  Democrat  . 

Newman  Independent 

Saturday  Journal 

I  Douglas  County  Review 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Quarterly 

weekly 

do 

Monthly 

— do 

Weekly 

. .  do 

...do 

Quarterly 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

--.do , 

...do 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly  — 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly 

do 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

— do 

...do 

.-..do 

Weeidy 

— do 

...do 

..  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weeidy  (8  mos.) .. 

Monthly 

...do... 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

— do 

...do 

...do 

Bi.  weekly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

...  do 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..  do..., 
...do..- 


Weekly 
...do  ... 
...do- 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

--.do 

Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

...do.. 

..  do 

...do 

..  do 

Dail' 
Weel 


Weekly. 
...do  . .. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
. .  do  - . . 
..  do... 
..  do  ... 
...do... 


Character. 


Commerce  and  trade 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hotel  news 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Commerce  and  trade  (German)  . 
Commerce  and  trade 


-do. 
-do. 
-do  . 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do  . 


When  es. 
tablished. 


do 

do 

Typojxraphic  

Commerce  and  trade 

Science  and  mechanics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Miscellaneous 

Mininjr 

Historical 

Mining 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

do 

Science  and  mechanics 

Financial 

Society,  art,  &c 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

Society,  art,  &c.  (Dan.  and  Norw.)  . 

Society,  art,  &c 

Secret  society 

'Temperance 

Temperance  (Swedish) 

Temperance 

do    

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1873 
187,3 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1S74 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


1856 
1868, 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1870 
1872 
1875 


1876 
1878 
1880 
1875 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1877 


1880 
1863 
1864 
1879 

1859 
1872 
1875 


1867 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1862 
1873 
1876 
1875 
1858 
1872 
1878 
1880 


1856 
1868 
1872 
1879 

1866 
1870 
1875 
1860 
1875 


Price 
pi  r 
Tfar. 


$0  25. 

50 

3  00- 

25 

1  00 

2  CO- 

1  20 

2  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
5  00- 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  OO' 

5  00 

2  00- 

3  00 
2  00 

1  60- 

2  09 
1  00- 


3  OO 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00- 
1  CO' 

3  00 
3  CO 
3  CO- 
1  00 
1  50 

1  OO 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00' 
2  00 


1  00 

1  Cft- 

2  00 
1  00 

50 
60 
30 

1  50- 

2  00 
1  50- 
1  50 

1  50- 

2  00 
1  50- 
1  OO- 
1  25 
1  00 


1  50' 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
1  50' 
1  25- 


1  50- 

2  00- 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00- 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

3  60 


1  .10 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  CO 
2  00 
1  50 


6  Suspended. 


e  Merged  in  "Musical  Art  Journal ' 


d  Edition  of  the  "Commercial  Advertiser",  Lockport. 
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Place  of  publication. 


IName  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


'When  es- 
tablished, 


Price 
per 
year. 


3Du  Page  oo. — Population ; 
ITaperville 


Turner  Junction  . 
"Wheaton 


iEdgau  CO.— Population :  25,499. 

Chrisman 

Kansas 


Paris . 


Saint  Elmo . 
Vandalia... 


aroBi)  CO.— PopvZation :  15,0 
Gribson  City 


Paxton  . 


Piper  City . 
Sibley 


Tkankhn  CO.— Population:  16,129. 
Benton 


JFULTON  CO.— Population :  41,240. 

Astoria 

Avon 

Canton    


Farmington. 

Ipava 

Lewis  town.. 

Vermont 


Gallatin  CO.— Population:  12,861. 

Oiufiha 

Shawneetown 


■GuLESE  CO.— Population:  23,010. 
Carrollton 


Gresnfleld  . 

Kane 

£<>odhonee. 

Whitehall  . 


Gkunut  co.- 
Morris . . 


■Population:  16,732. 


Samiltos  CO.— Population:  16,712. 
McLeansboro' 

Hancock  cc- 
Augusta . 

Carthage  . 


-Population:  35,337. 


Dallas  City  . 
La  Harpe . . . 

Ifanvoo 

Plymouth.  - . 
Warsaw 


'Batidin  CO.— Population :  6,024. 
Elizabethtown 


MKHVETtsO^  CO.— Population :  10,722. 

Biggsville 

Oquawka __ 


Kaxitan , 

a  Suspended. 

6  Suspended  October,  1870. 


Clarion 

Du  Page  County  Volks-Zeitnng  (a)  . 

Turner  Junction  News   

"Wheaton  Ulinoian 

College  Record 

Der  Beobaohter  (a) 


Edwakus  CO.— Population :  8,597. 
Albion '. 

IEffingham  CO.— Population :  18,920, 

Altamont 

EfBngham 


I'AYETTE  CO.— Population:  23,241, 


Chrisman  Advance 

Kansas  Sun 

Kansas  News  (6) 

Paris  Beacon  and  Valley  Blade  . 

Paris  Gazette 

Paris  Times 

Paris  Republican 

Edgar  County  Reporter 


Weekly. . 

do  — 

...do  .... 
....do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

Weekly- . 

do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
...do  .  .. 
Monthly . 


Independent  ... 
Albion  Journal - 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Telegram 

Ef&ngham  Democrat 

Republican 

Volksblatt 

Southern  Illinois  Farmer. 


Saint  Elmo  News 

Fayette  County  Democrat. 

Vandalia  Union 

Fayette  County  News 


Weekly- . 

— do 

...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 

Weekly.. 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Gibson  Courier 

Ford  County  Democrat  (a)  - 

Paxton  Record 

Paxton  Standard  (c) 

Paxton  Appeal 

Loda  Times 

Advertiser 

Sibley  Index 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
..  do.-- 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Benton  Standard  . . . 

Baptist  Banner 

Franklin  Chronicle  . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Astoria  Patriot  (c) 

Avon  Sentinel 

Canton  Register 

Fulton  County  Ledger  . 

Canton  Times 

Farmington  People  (d)  . 

Stream  of  Light  (c)  

Lewistown  Democrat. . , 

Lewistown  New.-^ 

Vermont  Chronicle  (c)  . 


Omaha  Journal  (e) . 

Shawnee  News 

Shawnee  Herald . . . 
Local  Record  (a)  . . 


Carrollton  Gazette 

Carrollton  Patriot 

Greenfield  Argus  

Kane  Times 

Roodhouse  Review 

Roodhouse  Journal  (a) . 

Whitehall  Register 

Whitehall  Republican. . 


Morris  Herald 

Independent  

Morris  Democrat, 


McLeansboro'  Times  . 
Golden  Era 


Augusta  Mail  (/) 

Augusta  Herald  (/) 

Carthage  Republican 

Carthage  Gazette 

Carthaginian 

Dallas  City  News 

La  Harper , 

NauToo  Independent 

Phonograph  

Warsaw  Bulletin 

Warsaw  Independent  (g) . 


Hardin  Gazette. 


Biggsville  Clipper 

Oquawka  Spectator  , 

Henderson  County  Journal, 
Ilaritan  Bulletin 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..do... 
..do... 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do    .. 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  , 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 


News  and  politics, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    

do 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
Agricultural 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1879 
1871 
1861 
1875 
1878 

1879 
1877 


1842 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1877 

1863 
1869 

1878 
1856 
1872 
1878 
1879 

1876 
1859 
18C4 
1878 

1873 


News  and  politics. . 
Religious  (Baptist)  . 
News  and  politics . . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  ,. 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

...... do 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

, do 


News  and  politics . 
do.... 


1865 


1879 
1879 
1876 
1879 


1874 
1874 
1880 


1879 
1838 
1849 
1879 
1879 


1855 
1875 
1870 


1879 
1873 
1876 


1846 
1863 
1878 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1869 
1877 

1855 
1878 
1880 

1868 
1872 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics . 

do 

--...do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


c  Suspended,  1870. 

d  Suspended  December,  1880. 


'W'eekly News  and  politics 

...do I do 

...ds  .: j do 

...do I do 


e  Suspended  since  the  census  year. 
/  Suspended,  1880. 


1853 
1865 
1877 
1878 
3875 
1873 
1879 
1865 
1880 

1870 


1875 
1848 
1878 
1876 

g  Suspended  May  23, 1880. 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 

2  00 
1  50 

3  00 

1  25 
■  ]  25 

1  25 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 

1  25 
]  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 


2  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 


1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  60 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  25 
1  25 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  00 
1  50 


2  00 
1  75 
1  06 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
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Place  (f  publloatioii. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
Uslied. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Hensy.co.— Popi»to«on:  36,S97. 
Cambridge 


Galva 

Geneseo  .. 

Xewanee  . 


OHoa , 

■WoodhnU.. 


Iboquoibco. — Popvlatitm:  35,4&1. 


Buckley 

Chebanse 

Gilman' 

Loda  Village. 


Milford . 
6)narsa  . 
Sheldon . 


Watseka 

Jackbonoo.— PopuZoKoTi;  22,605. 
Ava 


Carbondale  ... 
Murphysboro' 


Jasper  co. ^PopiUation:  14,515. 
Newton 


JsmEBBOS  CO.— Popvlation :  20,686. 
Monnt  Yemon 


JH'BSTiY  CO.— Population:  15,542. 

Grafton 

Jerseyrille 


Jo  Daviess  CO. — Population :  27,528. 
Galena 


"Warren . 


fomsaos  CO.— Popvlation:  13,078. 

New  Bumside 

Vienna 


Eaneco.— PopuZation;  44,939. 
Anrora 


Batavia 

Blackberry  . 
Elgin 


Geneva 

Saint  Charles . 


Kakkasss  CO.— Population:  25,047. 


Buckingham . 
Kankakee  ... 


Momence . 


KSVDAVL  CO. —Population:  13,C 


Hillington 
Piano  .... 


Torkville. 


Kmox  CO.— Populetum:  38,344. 

Abingdon 

Altona 

OaleebnTg 


Cambridge  Chronicle. .  ■ 

Prairie  Chief . . .'. 

G«lva  Joamal 

Galva  News 

Geneseo  Bepnblic 

Henry  County  News  . .. 

Genesee  Snn 

Hewanee  Independent . 

Kewanee  Courier 

Oi'iOB  Times 

Woodhnll  Messenger. . . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics . 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Buckley  Inquirer 

Chebanse  Herald 

G-ilman  Star 

Loda  Kegls-ter 

Loda  Times 

Milford  Herald 

Central  Illinois  Eeview. 

Sheldon  Joamal 

Sheldon  Enterprise  (a)  . 
Watseka  Eepublican... 
Iroquois  County  Times. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 
— do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
. ..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

de 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


AvaNewa  

Ava  Ke^iater 

Carbondale  Observer  

Barton's  Free  Press  (&) 

Jackson  County  Era  and  Southern  Illinoisan 

Independent 

Friend  of  Progress 


Weekly, 
do  ... 
do  .. 
do  ... 
do  ... 


.do. 


do  . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 


1858 
1867 
1872 
1879 
1856 
1874 
1879 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1877 


1878 
1869 
187t 
1875 
1879 
1878 
1872 
1879 
1875 
1856 
1870 

1879 


Newton  Press 

Jasper  County  Times  . 

Mount  Vernon  News. . 

Weekly  Exponent 

Free  Press  (c) 


Weekly. 
do    .. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Weekly. 
...  do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Grafton  Independunt 

Jersey  County  Democrat. . 

Jersey ville  Examiner 

Jersey  ville  Kepublican  (d) . 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

..do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


f  Gazette 

<  Gazette 

(  Gazette 

The  Industrial  Press . 
Galena  Volksfreund . . 
Warren  Sentinel 


Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do    

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 
News  and  politics 


1871 
1877 
1872 
1873 
1878 

1864 
1874 

1870 
1876 


1877 
1838 
1878 
1865 

1834 
1834 
1834 
1868 
1868 
1857 


Journal  (e) 

Johnson  County  Journal . 
Vienna  Times 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


News  and  politics.". . 

do 

do 


Aurora  Beacon 

Aurora  Herald 

Volksfreund 

C  News 

^News 

Evening  Post 

Batavia  News 

Blackberry  Blade 

Elgin  Advocate , , 

f Leader  

(  Leader 

f  Daily  News 

>News 

Elgin  Glocke  (/) 

Geneva  Kepublican 

Saint  Charles  Keview  (g) . 


Weekly 

—  do 

-.do 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

do 

...  do 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly. 

Daily  (evi 

Weekly. 

...do  . 

..  do  . 

...do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  polities 

do 


1874 
1879 

1846 
1866 
1868 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1869 
1880 
1855 
1869 
1869 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1851 


Norton  News 

Kankakee  Gazette  . . . 
Courrier  de  I'lllinois  . 

Kankakee  Times 

Kankakee  Herald  — 
Momence  Keporter. . . 


Weekly. 
...  do  ... 

...do  .... 

...do... 
...do  ... 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (French) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


Millington  Enterprise . . . 

Saints'^Herald 

Piano  MiiTor 

Zion's  Hope 

Kendall  County  News . . . 
Kendall  County  Becord . 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do 


a  Semoved  to  Eentland,  Ind. 

0  Suspended. 

e  Merged  to  the  "News"  Tebmary,  1880. 


Express 

Altona  Journal. 

C  Press 

(Press 

Kepublican.Begister  . 


• 

Weekly 

...  do 

Daily  (eoentji^). 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 


News  and  politics. ... 
Eeligious  (Mormon) 
News  and  politics — 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics — 
do 


News  and  politics, 
.do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.db. 


1879 
1853 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1870 


1872 
1860 
1866 
1869 
1872 
1864 


1874 
1878 
1852 
1852 
1865 


d  Merged  in  ''  Examiner''. 

e  Edition  of  "Johnson  County  Journal".  Vienna. 


/  Suspended  December,  1880. 
g  Suspended  January,  1880. 


$2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  eo 

1  56 

2  06 
2  09 
2  00 
2  60 
1  SO 


1  eo 

1  50 
1  50 
1  59 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 

2  oe 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

1  SO 

3  00 

2  00 


8  00 
1  SO 
4  00 

1  SO 

2  eo 

1  50 


2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
5  00 
1  50 

3  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
S  Op 
2(15 
500 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  15 
1  50 

60 
1  50 
1  60 


1  50 

2  00 

5  00 
2  00 

6  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Ekox  CO.— Continued. 

Galesbnrg — Continned 

Knokvjlle 

Oneida 

Yates  City 

I/AEB  CO.— PopiUation:  21,296. 
Waukegan 

La  Salle  co.— Population:  70, 
Earlville 

La  Salle 

Marseilles 

Mendota 

Ottawa 


Pern 

Bntland  . 


Seneca... 
Sheridan. 
Streator  . 


Tonica. 


Laweekce  CO.— PopuZattim :  13,663. 
Lawrenceville 


Snmner. 


Lee  CO.— P(>puIa(ion;  27,491. 


Amboy  .. 

Asliton  .. 
Compton. 
Dixon 


Franklin  Grove. 


Lee 

Pavr  Paw . 


LiVDiGSTON  CO.— Poputoflon:  38,450. 


Chatsworth 
Dwigbt 


Fairbury. 

Odell 

Pontiac . . 


LOQAN  CO. — Population:  25,037. 

Atlanta 

Lincoln 


^ame  of  periodical. 


Kepnblican  Eegister 

Plain  Dealer 

Knox  Student 

Knox  Comity  Kepnblican  . 

Zion  Banner 

Knox  Connty  Eeview 

Knox villo  Palladium 

Oneida  News  (a) 

Oneida  Dispatch 

Industrial  Banner 


Wankegan  Gazette 

Lake  Connty  Patriot 

Lake  County  Republican . 


Earlville  Gazette 

Earlville  Leader 

La  Salle  County  Press 

La  Salle  Democrat 

Marseilles  Register 

Hendota  Bulletin 

Mendota  Reporter 

Mendota  Woecbentliche  Post . 

Ottawa  Free  Trader 

Ottawa  Republican 

Central  Illinois  Woohenblatt. . 

(Times 

)  Times 

Evening  Journal  (&) 

Peru  Herald 

Twin  City  News 

Rutland  Home  Journal 

Rutland  Post 

Seneca  Record 

News  Letter 

Streator  Monitor 

Streator  Free  Press 

Tonica  News 


Mount  Pulaski 

McDoKOCGH  CO.— Population:  27,970. 

Blandinsville 

Bushnell 

Colchester 

Macomb -- 

Prairie  City 

MoHenbt  CO.— Population:  24,908. 

Harvard 

Marengo 

McHenry 

Richmond 

Woodstock 

McLean  co.— Population:  60,100. 
Bloomington 


Democratic  Herald 

Rural  Republican 

Lawrence  County  Press 
Sumner  Democrat  (c)  — 


Amboy  Journal , 

Amboy  News 

Ashton  Sentinel  (d) 

Compton  Record 

Dixon  Telegraph 

"Western  Farmer 

Dixon  Sun 

Franklin  Reporter 

Lee  County  Enterprise. 

Lee  Monitor 

Paw  Paw  Herald , 

Lee  County  Times 

News 


Chatsworth  Plaindealer . 

DwightStar 

"Western  Postal  Review . 

Dwight  Commercial 

Independent  Blade 

Atlas  (e) 

Pontiac  Sentinel 

Pontiac  Free  Trader 


Atlanta  Argus 

Lincoln  Herald  

Logan  County  Volksblatt . 

Lincoln  Times 

C  Sentinel 

(^Sentinel 

Leader  (c) 

Mount  Pulaski  Citizen 


McDonough  Democrat   . 

Bushnell  Record 

Bushnell  Gleaner 

Colchester  Independent . 

Macomb  Journal 

Macomb  Eagle 

Prairie  City  Herald 


Harvard  Independent 

Marengo  Republican , 

McHenry  Plaindealer 

Richmond  Gazette j| 

Woodstock  Sentinel 

McHenry  County  Democrat- 
New  Era  


f  Pantagraph  . 
I  Pantagraph , 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly.. 
...do  ... 
Monthly . 
Weekly-. 

...do  

...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly., 
---do  — 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

...do  

...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

..do 

Daily  (CTWiinflr). 

Weekly 

Daily  (evmimg). 

Weekly 

Semi,  weekly... 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do 

...do  

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do.  .. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 

...do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

do 

...do.... 
....do-... 
..do.... 


Weekly , 

— do 

..  do 

...do  

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) 
Weekly 


Character. 


"V^ienes. 
taljlished. 


News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

Religious  {Lutheran;  Swedish) . 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do -.-... 

do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 

News  and  politics  

do 

News  and  politics  {Oerman) 
News  and  politics  

, do : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
--.do... 
...do  .... 
..  do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
--.do... 
....do  ... 


Daily  {morning)  . 
Weekly 


News  and  politics 

do     

News  and  politics  {Qerma/n) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 

do  .  

do 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 


1865 
1873 
1878 
1856 
1871 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1879 


1850 
1860 
1880 

1868 
1880 
1856 
1876 
1879 
1862 
1877 
1879 
1840 
1841" 
1868 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1858 
1879 
1865 
1874 
1878 
1871 
1869 
1873 
1873 


1871 
1873 
1876 
1880 

1855 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1851 
1865 
1868 
1869 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1880 

1873 
1868 
1875 
1877 
1871 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 1837 

do 1837 


1857 
1870 


1856 
1874 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1876' 


1877 
1868 
1876 
1873 
1855 
1856 
1870 


1865 
1868 
1875 
1876 
1856 
1877 
1878 


Price' 
per 
year. 


$2  00> 
2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  OOi 


1  50 

1  00' 


2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  OO 
2  OO 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 

2  0» 
2  OO 
5  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  SO 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  Oft 

1  50 

2  OO 
1  50 
1  0» 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 


2  OO 
1-50 
1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 

1  10 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
]  SO 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  SO 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
4  50 
1  00 


1  00 


2  00 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 

7  80 
1  50 


a  Suspended  during  census  year.  h  Changed  to  morning  Jannary,  1881.  e  Suspended.  d  Suspended  November,  1880.  e  Suspended  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished 


Price 
per 
year. 


UcLeam  CO.— Continued. 
Bloomington— Continued . 


Chenoa . . 
Banvers . 


Gridley  — 
LeEoy  — 
Lexington . 
HcLean  ... 
Saybrook.. 
Stanford... 


Macon  CO.— PopuiaCum:  30,665. 
Decatur 


Maroa  . 


iLkcovnm  CO.— Population :  37,692. 


Brichton 

Bunker  Hill . 
Carlinville... 


Girard 

Staunton  . 
Tirden.... 


Madison  CO Population:  50,126. 

Alton 


Golliusville  ... 
Edwaidsville  . 


Highland 

Xroy 

Upper  Alton. 


Mabion  CO.— Population: 
Centralia 


Kinmundy  . 


Salem. 


Habboall  CO.— Population:  15,055. 


Henry  . 
Lacon  . 


La  Bose  . . 
Sparland. 
Wenona  . . 


Mason  co — Population: 
Havana 


16,242. 


Mason  City 

Massac  CO — Population:  10,443. 
Metropolis 

Menakdco.— PopufaMon:  18,024. 
Petersburg 


MlECBRCO.— Poputotion;  18,502. 
Aledo 


Eeithsburg . 


a  Suspended  February,  1880. 
0  Suspended  iroTember,  1879. 
«  Consolidated  with  "Couries  '• 
o  Suspended  March,  1880. 


(Leader 

(Leader 

Deutsche  Presse 

Banner  of  Holiness 

Bloomingtoner  Journal 

Sunday  Eye 

■Weekly  Courier 

Sunday  Morning  Star  (a) 

Western  Advance  (6) 

Democratic  News  (c) 

Bloamington  Jurist 

Chenoa  Gazette 

Danvers  Dispatch 

Danvers  Independent  (a) 

Gridley  Home  iToumal 

Le  Key  Enterprise 

Local  Leader 

HcLean  Lens 

Saybrook  Herald 

Stanford  Tribune  (d) , 


(Bepnblican.. 
j  Kepnblican  . 

(Eeview 

(  Keview 

Eerald 

Maroa  News  . 


Brighton  Advance  (a) 

Gazette 

Macoupin  County  Etaquirer  .. 

5  Carlinville  Democrat 

i  Carlinville  Democrat , 

Macoupin  County  Herald  («) . 

Macoupin  Anzeiger  (/) 

Girard  Gazette , 

Staunton  Times 

"Virden  Kecord 

Yirden  Reporter , 


J  Telegraph 

}  Telegraph , 

Alton  Banner 

C  Democrat  ..*. 

(^Democrat , 

Madison  County  Sentinel. 

Weekly  Herald 

CoUinsvillo  Argus  (/) 

fidwardsville  Intelligencei 

Bepublican 

Our  Times , 

Highland  Union. 

Bulletin 

College  Keview , 


Centralia  Sentinel 

Centralia  Democrat 

Independent  

KeformLeader 

Register  (g) , 

Salem  Advocate  (A) 

Marion  County  Herald 

Marion  County  Eepublican  , 


Henry  Kepublican 

Lacon  Home  Journal 

Marshall  County  Democrat . 

La  Bose  Vidette 

Sparland  Chronicle 

Wenona  Index 


Mason  County  Democrat. . . 
Mason  County  Bepublican  . 
Mason  City  Independent . . . 
Mason  City  Journal . . .  .* 


Massao  Journal 

Metropolis  Democrat. 


Petersburg  Democrat . . 

Petersburg  Observer 

Petersburg  Kepublican. 
Church  Visitor  (i) 


Aledo  Becord 

Aledo  Banner 

Democratic  Press  (j). 
Eeithsbnrg  News 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

Snnday  

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

do  . 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

Beliglons  ( Uiiaeetarianf) 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Law 

News  and  politics 

do 


1868 
1868 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1878 
1879 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


1865 
1880 


1865 

1874 
1879 
1880 
1875 


Daily  (evening)  .. 
Weekly, 
Daily  '- 
Weekly. 
...  do  ... 
-..do... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

..  do 

Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

do 


do. 
.do. 
,  do. 
.do. 


Daily  (evening)  . 
Weekly 


do. 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

.-.do 

.-.do 

...do 

.-.do 

...do 

...do  

.-.do  

...do  

Monthly 


Weekly. 
...do... 
....do... 
...  do  ... 
...do... 
....do.. 
...  do... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly . 

Weekly 

...  do 

..  do 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
—  .do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 
Monthly . 

Weekly. . 

-..do  

...do  .... 
...do.— 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do , 

do 

do 


1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1879 
1871 


1871 
1866 
1852 
1856 
1856 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 


1879 
1879 
1878 
1866 
1879 

1836 
1836 
1866 
1874 
1874 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1862 
1869 
1871 
1863 
1873 
1879 


1863 
1868 
1867 
1880 


News  and  polil 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Beligious  (Methodist)  . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


1858 
1876 
1879 

1852 
r837 
1876 
1869 
1868 
1865 


1849 
1873 
1867 
1870 

1865 
1880 

18S9 
1876 
1879 
1880 

1859 
1869 
1879 
1874 


November,  1879. 


e  Consolidated  with  Carlinville  "Enquirer" 

/  Suspended. 

g  Suspended  October,  1879. 


A  Merged  in  the  "Herald", 
i  Suspended  December,  1880. 
j  Suspended  June,  1880. 


$7  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  50 

1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


8  Ol> 
1  SO 
7  80 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  DO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

9  00 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  26 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  25 


1  SO 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  fO 
2  00 
2  00 
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How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Wben  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


MONKSB  CO.— Poptdation :  13,682. 
"Waterloo 

MoNTGeiMERT  CO.— fopittotion :  28,078, 
Hillsboro' 

Litchfield 

Kokomis 

MOESAN  CO.— Population:  31,614. 
Jacksonville 


Meredosia . 
"Waverly... 


Moultrie  co.— Population:  13, f 


Lovington  . 
Sullivan  ... 


Ogle  co.— Population:  29,937. 
Byron 


Creston 

Porreston 

Mount  Morris  . 
Oregon 


Polo  . 


Bochelle . 


Peoeia  CO.— Popldationt  55,355. 

Brimfleld 

Chillicothe 


Elmwood  . 
Peoria 


Princevillo. 


Pbeet  CO.— PoptOation:  16,007. 

Pn  Quoin 

Pinckueyville 

Tamaroa 


Piatt  co.— Population :  15,583. 


Bement 

Monticello . 


Pike  co.— Population :  33,751. 
Barry 

Griggsville 


Milton 

Pittsfleld  . 


Perry 

Pope  co.-Papviation:  13,256. 


Golconda  . 


Pulaski  co.—Populatim,:  9,507. 

Mound  City 

Putnam  Co.— Population:  5,554. 

Granville 

Hennepin 

a  Consolidated  with  "Pree  Press". 
b  Eemoved  to  Slater,  Saline  co.,  Mo. 


"Waterloo  Dollar  Advocate. 
Waterloo  Times 


Montgomery  Kews 

Hillsborough  Journal 

Litchfield  Monitor 

Montgomery  County  Democrat  . 

Free  Press 

^okomis  G-azette  (a) 


CJoumal 

(Journal 

f  Illinois  Courier 

(Illinois  Courier 

Deaf  Mute  A  dvance .  - . 

College  Kambler 

Illinois  Legal  Index. . . 

Bugle  Call 

Morgan  Monitor  (b) 

Meredosia  Enterprise  . 

Waverly  Journal 

Prohibition  Age  (c) 


Byron  Times 

Byron  Express 

Creston  Times 

Porreston  Herald 

Ogle  County  Democrat . 
Ogle  County  Beporter. . 

Oregon  Courier .- 

Ogle  County  Press 

Christian  Hadical 

Olive  Branch 

Hochello  Kegister 

Eochelle  Telephone 


Peoria  County  Kews 

Chillicothe  Independent 

Chillicothe  Eeporter 

Chillicothe  Keview  (d) 

Messenger 

Elmwood  Gazette 

f  Transcript 

<  Transcript 

(  Transcript 

CDemoIsrat 

(  Demokrat 

I  N'ational  Democrat 

(National  Democrat 

Evening  Review 

Peoria  Sun  (i?) 

(  Journal 

( Journal 

Saturday  Evening  Call 

<  Die  Sonne 

(Die  Sonne 

Illinois  Tradesman  and  Manufacturer. 

Bulletin  of  the  T.M.C.  A 

Kational  Statesman , 

Peoria  Freeman , 

Peoria  Medical  Monthly 

Prinooville  Independent 


Tribune  

Democrat 

Perry  County  Press  . 


Bement  Journal 

Monticello  Bulletin. . . 
Piatt  County  Herald  . 


Barry  Adage 

TJnicom  Greenback 

Griggsville  Reflector . . . 

Independent  Press 

Milton  Beacon 

The  Old  Flag 

Pike  County  Democsat . 

Perry  Paragraph  (c) 

Perry  Transcript 


Goloonda  Herald 

Pope  County  Democrat  (/ ) . 


Pulaski  Patriot. 


Granville  Gazette  . 
Putnam  Eecord  ... 


"Weekly. 
do 


Kews  and  politics. 
do , 


"Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Tri- weekly 

"Weekly 

Monthly. 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do 


Enterprise   Weekly. 

Sullivan  Progress do 

Sullivan  Journal do 


Weekly 

— do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

— do 


"Weekly 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evi 
"Weekly 
Daily  (evening) . 

Sunday  

"Weekly. 
Daily  (evt 
Weekly. 

— do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly. 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


"Weekly - 
...do  ... 
---do  ... 


"Weekly. 
...do  -.- 
...do... 
...do  .-- 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  -.. 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do... 


Ifews  and  politics. 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

Collegiate 

Law 

Temperance 

News  and  politics  ■ 

do-... 

do 

Temperance 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Beligions  (United  brethren) 

Beligious  (Unsectarian) 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do.... 


-do  . 
.do, 
.do', 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  IJolitics  (Oerman) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


-do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German). 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

Trade 

Beligious  ( Unsectarian) 

News  and  poUtlcs 

do 

Medicine 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . 


c  Suspended  -April,  1880. 

d  Eemoved  to  "White  Cloud)  Kansas,  October,  1880. 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


1858 
1872 


1874 
1877 
1871 

18B5 
1831 
18i4 
1854 
1870 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1876 
1879 

isfe 


1879 
1857 

1875 

1876 
1878 
1872 
1875 
1876 
1851 
1866 
1858 
1875 
1877 
1863 
1879 


1879 
1867 
1874 
1879 
1874 
1879 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1860 
1860 
1865 
1865 
1871 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1877 


1867 
1877 
1878 


1880 
1862 
1874 

1871 
1876 
1871 
1879 
1875 
1848 
1858 
1878 
1880 

1857 
1878 

1871 


1877 


$1  00 
1  25 

1  SO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  SO 
1  50 

10  60 
1  50 
1  50 
4  00 
1  00 
1  00 
25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  60 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
60 
25 

2  00 
100 

1  SO 

1  60  ■ 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00  ' 
1  50 

9  00 

1  50 
5  00 

10  00 

2  00 
5  00 

1  26 

3  12 

2  00 
5  00 

1  00 

2  00 
7  00 

1  T6 

2  00 
25 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


200 
1  60 
1  00 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  60 

1  50 
1  50 


2  oe 

16[ 


e  Suspended  December,  1879,  and  re-established  January,  1880. 
/  Suspended  October,  1880. 
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Thide  of  pnblicatioiii 


S'amc  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


CliaiacteT. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Kandouph  CO.— Popvlation:  26,690. 
Chester 

Conlterrille 

RedBnd 

Sparta 

EicHLAND  CO — Population:  15,545. 
Olney 

Sock  Iblasd  co.— Population:  38,302. 
Moline 


Bock  Island  . 


Saint  Claib  co Population:  61,806. 

Belleville 


SCHUTLEB  CO.— Population:  16,249. 
Bnshville 


Scott  co.— PojjuioKon;  10,741. 


Manchester. 
■Winchester. 


Seblby  CO Population:  30,270. 

Uowequa 

Skelbyrille 


Stewardson . 
Windsor 


Staek  CO.— Population:  11,207. 
loolon 


Wyoming. 


STIPHKN60S  CO.— P(ipuIat{on:  31,963. 

Davis 

Preeport '.'.'.'.'. 


Leu*.. 


«  Sn«pended  May,  1880. 
•  Suspended  June,  1880. 


Valley  Clarion 

Chester  Tribune j^ 

Freie  Blaetter 

Coalterville  Chronicle  (o)  , 

Bed  Bud  Courier 

Sparta  Plaindealer 


Olney  Times 

Bicluaiid  County  Bepublican. 
Olney  News 


Angustana  and  Missionaren. 

MolineBevlew 

(Dispatch 

{Dispatch 

Grain  Cleaner 

C  Argus 

{Argus 

KocE  Islander 

(  Daily  Union 

(^Bock  Island  Union 

If  eue  Volks  Zeltung 


East  Saint  Louis 

Lebanon 

Marissa 

Uascontah 

Saube  CO.— Popidation:  15,940. 
Harrisburg 

Sakgamon  CO.— Population:  52,894. 

Auburn 

niiopolis 

Springfield 


Advocate 

f  Belleviller  Zeitung 

(Belleviller  Zeitung 

Democrat 

CDer  Stern 

(Der  Stem 

Kepublican 

Das  Journal 

Morning  Times  (6) 

Gazette 

East  Saint  Louis  Herald 

Western  Live-Stock  Journal . 

Lebanon  Keveille 

Lebanon  Journal  — : 

Marissa  Monitor 

Der  Anzeiger 


Harrisburg  Chronicle  . . 
Saline  County  Sentinel . 


Auburn  Citizen 

niiopolis  Citizen 

(  State  Journal 

{ State  Journal 

C  State  Begister 

5  State  Begister 

Illinois  Freie Fresse  ... 

5  Sangamon  Monitor 

{  Sangamon  Monitor 

Stalwart  (c) 

Springfield  Bourbon  (c) . 

Staats-Wochenblatt 

Odd  Fellows'  Herald  ... 

A.  0.  H.  Emerald 

Springfield  News  (&)  ... 

Sunday  Mail  {d) 

Catholic  Kews  {e) 

Sledge  Hammer 

Daily  Fost 


Schuyler  Citizen  . 
Bushville  Times. . 


Scott  County  Arrow 

Winchester  Times 

Winchester  Independent.. 


Moweaqua  Begister , 

Shelby  County  Leader 

Shelbyville  Union 

Shelbyville  Democrat 

Illustrated  Baptist 

Greenback  Herald 

Enterprise 

Windsor  Gazette 

Windsor  Dollar  Sentinel  (/). 


Stark  County  News . 

Toulon  Herald 

Wyoming  Post 


Davis  Beview 

CBulletin 

iBulletin 

Freeport  Journal 

Deutacher  Anzeiger 

Freeport  News 

Freeport  Bndget 

Herald  (ff). 

Freeport  Banner 

Freeport  True  Mission  (A) . 
Lena  Star 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly  - 

Weekly 

.-.do  

--.do  

...do  


News  and  politics 

, da 

News  and  pelitics  {German) . 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


I 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
DaUy  . 
Weekly. 
Monthly. 
Daily  (em 
Weekly. 

...do  

Daily  (morniMg) . 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

Daily  {morning) . 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

..  do 

Daily  {morning) . 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

Sunday  

Weekly 

do 

Daily  {evening) . . . 


Weekly . 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 

...do  

...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly. 
Weekly 


Weekly. 

Daily' 

Weekly. 

....do  

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {evening) . 

Weekly 

....do  

...  do  


Weekly 

Daily  {evening) 

Weekly 

...do 

Daili 

Weeltly. 

...do  ... 

...do... 

Dailj 

Weekly. 

...do  ... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Beligions  {ImtKeran;  Swediah) ... 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Trade 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German) 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {German) . 
News  and  politics  {German) . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (ffermon) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  pelitics 

News  and  politics  {German) . 

News  and  politics    

do.... 

do    

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German) . 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {OermMi) . 

News  and  politics 

do  . 


.do. 


.do. 


News  and  politics  {German) . 

Secret  society 

do 

News  and  politics 

MisceUaneons 

Beligious  {Cattudic) 

News  and  politics 

, do 


1867 
1872 
1873 
1879 
1877 
1864 


1871 
1872 
1875 

1856 
1870 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1851 
1851 
1854 
1859 
1859 
1875 

1839 
1848 
1848 
1857 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1866 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1876 


1859 
1878 

1874 
1879 
1831 
1831 
1835 
1835 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics  . 
, do 


News  and  politics  . 

, do 

, do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

Beligions  {Baptist) . 
News  and  pobtics. . 

do.... 

do 

, do 


1880 

1856 
1857 

1878 
1865 
1870 

1873 
1850 
1863 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1876 


News  and  politics I860 

do 1878 

do 1872 


c  Suspended  November,  1880. 
i2  Suspended. 


<  Suspended  July,  1879. 
/  Suspended  October,  1879. 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German) 

Miscellaneous 

News  andpoUtics 

do 

News  and  politics  {Qemum)  — 

Miscellaneous 

Kews  and  politics 

a  Suspended  January,  1881. 

A  Suspended  January,  1880. 


1873 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1853 
1864 
1870 
1877 
1879 


1866 


$1  50  . 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 

5  00 
2  00 
1  00 

6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
10  00 

2  00 
2  50 

1  50 

7  00 

2  00 

1  50 
7  00 

2  60 

1  25 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
8  00 
1  60 
8  00 

1  25 

2  00 
7  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 


1  50 
5  OO 

1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
5  20 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 
60 

1  60 
5  20 
1  00 


1  50 
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Kame  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Tazewell  co.—FopulaUon :  29,e 
Delavan 


Minier. 
Pekin.. 


■Washington 

TTnion  CO.— Population:  18,102. 
Anna 


Jonesboro' 


Vekmilion  CO.— Population:  41,588. 
Danville 


Hoopeston  . 
Kossvillo... 


Wabash  co.— Population :  9,945. 
Mount  Carmel 


Wakkkn  CO.— Population:  22,933. 

Alexia 

Kirkwood 

Monmouth 


Eoseville. 


■Washington  co.— Population:  21,112. 


Ashle^r ... 
Kashville . 


■WATifE  CO  —Population:  21,291. 
Fairfield 


Jeffersonville  . 


White  co.— Population :  23,087. 
Canni 


Grayville . 


Whiteside  co.— Population :  30,885. 

Erie 

i"alton 

Morrison 

Prophetstown 

Sterling 


Tampico ,,. 

Will  co.-PoptOation:  53,422. 


Beccher 

Braidwood . 
Joliet 


Lemont... 
Lockport . 


Plainfield.... 
Wilmington. 


Delavan  Advertiser 

Delavan  Times 

Miuier  News 

Pekin  Times 

Pekiner  Freie  Presse 

Tazewell  Ox>unty  Kepublican. 

Washington  Herald 

Washington  Kepublican 


Weekly. 
...do.,. 

. .  -do 

...do... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
..  do  .... 
...do  .... 


Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower.. 
Southern  Illinois  Advocate. 

Missionary  Sentinel 

American  Medical  Review. . 
Jonesboro'  Gazette 


f  Commercial 

^Commercial 

Times  (a) 

C  Kews 

iNews 

Danville  Deutsche  Zeitung. 

Danville  Post 

Sunday  Bourbon  (6) 

Hoopeston  Chronicle 

EosBVille  Press , 


Register 

Republican. 


Alexis  Yisitor 

Enterprise 

Monmouth  Atlas 

Monmouth  Review 

College  Courier 

Gazette  and  Paper 

Roseville  Times 

Gazette  and  Paper  (c)  . 


Ashley  Gazette  ((J) 

Nashville  Journal 

Nashville  Democrat 

Washingon  County  Zeitung . 
Illinois  volksblatt 


Wayne  County  Press  - . . 
Wayne  County  Record . 
Fail  field  Democrat  (e)  .. 
Evangelist  at  ^Work 


Carrai  Courier 

Carmi  Times 

Grayville  Independent . 


Weekly  . 

do 

Monthly . 

do 

Weekly. . 


Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 
...  do  (inorning) 

Weekly 

...  do 

...do 

Sunday 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. . 
.-.do  ..- 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

...do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Erie  Independent Weekly 

Fulton  Journal Qq 

Whitesides  Sentinel do 

Whitesides  Herald | . ! !  !do 

Prophetstown  Spike i ^o 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Stej-ling  Gazette 
Steiling  Standard... 
Sterling  Observer  . . 
Sterling  Beobachter 

Poultry  Banner 

Tampico  Tornado... 


Breeders'  Live-Stoek  Journal 

Osten  Hlinoian 

Braidwood  Republican 

Braidwood  Reporter 

Joliet  Signal [. 

(Republican 

( Republican 

<  Record .- '."'.'.'. 

I  Record 

CSnn 

I  Sun '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(News ]]"' 

( News '/ 

Woohenblatt 

Joliet  Phoenix  (/) 

Lemont  Advertiser  (g) 

Phoenix 

Will  County  Commercial  Advertiser" 

Plainfield  Advertiser  (g)  

Plainfield  Pha;nix(7i) 

Wilmington  Advocate 

Wilmington  Review -: 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Monthly 

Weekly , 

.-...do.. 

...  do 

.--  do 

Daily  (momimg) 

Weekly 

Daily  {mmming)  . 

Weekly  

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . , 

Weekly '.... 

...do  

...do  

....do  

...do  

...do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


a  Suspended  February  15, 1880. 

b  Suspended  October,  1879. 

c  Merged  in  "Monmouth  Gazette  and  Paper". 


a  Merged  in  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  county,  "Enter. 

prise". 
e  Merged  in  Fairfield,  Wayne  county,  "Record". 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Beformed  Ohureh) . 

Medicine  and  surgery 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do    

News  and  politics  (German). 

News  and  politics 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 
do.... 


News  and  family. . 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do... 

do, 

Religious  (Diseiplee) 


News  and  politics . . 

do... 

do 


News  and  politics 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 


Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ■ 

do 

.do  . 

.do  . 

.do. 


News  and  politics  (Oernum)  . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1868 
1874 
1875 
1840 
1876 
1836 
1867 
1876 

1877 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1849 


1878 
1862 
1868 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1872 
1879 


1839 
1878 

1880 
1877 
1846 
1856 
1869 
1876 
1875 
1876 

1876 
1862 
1865 
1874 
1876 

1866 
1879 
1868 
1879 


1872 
1859 


1879 
1854 
1857 
1878 
1871 
1854 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1876 


1880 
1880 
1874 
1879 
1839 
1847 
1847 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1877 


1878 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1870 
1876 


/  Suspended  July,  1879. 

g  Edition  of  Lockport  "Commercial  Advertiser  "- 

ft  Edition  of  Lockport  "Phoenix". 
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Place  of  pablioation. 


Name  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished, 


Price 
per 
year. 


Willi AMBOM  co.—PopulaUon:  19,324, 
Auxion 

WiSNKUAGO  CO.— Population:  30,505. 

Dar.^nd 

Pecatonica 

Bockfoid 


Marion  Monitor . 
Bgyptian  Press  - 


nockton 

WoODFOnD  CO.— Population:  21, 

IBenson 

El  Paso 

Iflui-eka 

Low  Point 

Metamora 

Minonk 

Boanoke 

Secor  

Washbarn 


Dnrand  Patriot  (a)  . . 

Pecatonica  News 

C  Register 

}  Eegister 

(Gazette 

<  Gazette 

(Gazette 

Sockford  tTournal  — 
"Western  Banner  (&) . 
Sunday  Herald (c)  ... 

CNews 

(News 

Kockton  Herald 


Benson  Jonmal 

El  Paso  Journal 

Eureka  Journal 

Low  Point  Journal 

Woodford  Sentinel , 

Minonk  Home  Journal . 

Minonk  Blade 

Boanoke  News  (d)  

Secor  Journal  («) 

Washburn  Reveille 

Washburn  Sentinel  (/)  . 


Weekly. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1874 
1875 


Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (eiiening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

— do 

Sunday 

Daily  (Tnomvng)  . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...  do..., 
...do..., 
...  do..., 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do.... 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1872 
1877 
1P40 
1879 
18C6 
1878 
1866 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do , 


1678 
1878 
1875 


1865 
1884 
1868 
1880 
1854 
1865 
1874 
1875 
1865 
1868 
1876 


$1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
4  00 
1  00 
4  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


4  SO 

50 

1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


INDIANA. 


A.DAMS  CO.— Population:  15,385. 
Decatur 


Geneva . 


Allen  co.— Population:  54,763. 
Port  Wayne 


Monroeville . 


Baktholomew  CO Population:  22,777. 

Colnmbus 


Hope. 


Bbntom  CO.— Population:  11,108. 

Boswell 

Powler 


Oxford. 


Blackfobd  CO.— Popitlation :  8,020. 
Hartford  City , 

Montpelier 


Boone  co.— Population:  25,922. 
Lebanon  


LonlsTille  .. 
Thomtown  . 


Bbown  CO — Population:  10,264. 

Geori;etflrwn 

Naghville 


Cauroll  CO — Population:  18,345. 

Camden 

Delphi .'."..I.".'.'.'."; 


Cabb  CO — Population: 

Galveston 

Logansport 


27,611. 


Decatur  Democrat 

Decatur  Journal 

Thompson's  Geneva  .Triumph. 


C  Sentinel 

)  Sentinel 

CIniUana  Staats-Zeitung 

\  Indiana  Staats-Zeitung 

C  Gazette 

(Gazette 

Fort  Wayne  Jonmal 

Daily  News 

Christian  Age 

Sunday  Morning  Mail 

Dispatch-Enterprise 

Railway  Employ^  and  Mechanics'  Journal . 

Democrat 


f  Democrat 

(  Democrat 

I  Republican 

)  Republican 

The  Philomathean . 


Benton  Telephone 

Powler  Era 

Greenback  Herald  (g)  . 

Powler  Review 

Oxford  Tribune 


Hartford  City  News. 

Telegram 

Enterprise , 


Lebanon  Weekly  Pioneer  . 

Lebanon  Patriot 

National  Greenbacker 

Louisville  Times 

Thomtown  Argus 


Republican  (h) 

Nashville  Jaoksohian  . 


Camden  Expositor 

Delphi  Weekly  Times 

Delphi  Journal 

Delphi  Enterprise , 


Galveston  Herald  . 

f  'Journal 

I  Journal 


Weekly. 

—  do 

...do.... 


Daily  (eveniTig). 

Weekly. 

Daily  (evi 

Weekly. 

Daily  (tnoming)  . 

weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evoniiig) . . , 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weeklv 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Daily  [evening)  — 

Weekly 

,..  do 


Weekly. 
. .  do  - . . 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 


Weekly. 

..  do 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do..., 
...do  ... 


«  Merged  in  "Exponent ",  Dell  Rapids,  Dakota. 
6  Suspended  September,  1879. 
«  Saspended  December,  1879. 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

d  Edition  of  "Minonk  Blade". 
<  Edition  of  "El  Paso  Journal". 
/  Edition  of  Metamora  "  Sentinel ' 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

Religions  ( Christia/n) 

News  and  politics 

, do 

Mechanics 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
, do , 

do    

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do    

do 

do    

do 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1857 
1879 
1879 


1834 
1834 
1877 
1867 
1862 
1863 
1867 
1875 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1868 


1850 
1850 
1872 
1872 
1872 


1878 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1853 


1852 
1877 
1880 


1853 
1858 
1878 
1870 
1878 


1870 


1880 
1836 
1850 
1380 

1875 
1841 
1841 


a  Suspended  in  1879. 
n  Suspended. 


$1  50 

1  25 

75 


4  80 

1  00 
4  00 

2  00 
6  00 
1  50 

50 

3  00 
1  00 
1  75 
1  25 

50 
1  25 


5  00 
1  50 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 


1  25 


1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  25 
6  00 
1  SO 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  68- 
taUighed. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Cabs  co. — Continued. 

Logansport — Continued. 


Clakk  CO.— Pepulatum:  28,610. 


Charleetown.. 
Jeffersonville . 


Clay  co.—PapulaHon:  25,854. 

Bowling  Green 

Brazil - 


Clinton  co Population!  23,472. 

Colfax 

Frankfort 


Kossville . 


Crawfobd  CO.— Population:  12,356. 
Leavenworth 


Daviess  co.— Population:  21,552. 
"Washington 


Dearborn  co.— Population:  26,671. 
Aurora 


Lawrenceburg 

Decatur  co.— Population:  19,779. 
Greensburg 


Saint  Paul . 


De  Kalb  CO.— Popidation:  20,225. 
Auburn 


Butler 

Garrett  City  - 
Waterloo 


Delaware  co Population:  22,926. 

Muncie 


Goshen  . 


Middlebury. 
Nappanee  .. 


Fayette  co.— Population:  11,394. 
Connersville 


Floyd  oo.— Population :  24,590. 
New  Albany 


CPharos Daily 


( Pharos  . 

Chronicle 

Onr  Toung  Men's  Monthly  (a) . 

Beal  Estate  Journal  (b) 

Logansport  Enterprise  (6) 


Clark  County  Eeeord.. 

C  Evening  News 

( National  Democrat .  . 

C  Evening  Times 

( Jeffersonville  Times  . 


Clay  County  Eeview 

Brazil  Miner 

Clay  County  Enterprise ... 
Brazil  National  Index  (c)  - . 
Brazil  Western  Mirror  (d) . 
Argus  Magnet 


Colfax  Chronicle 

Frankfort  Crescent  . 
Frankfort  Banner . . . 
Kossville  Examiner  . 


Crawford  County  Herald  (e) . 
Crawford  County  Democrat . 


Washington  Gaeette 

Daviess  County  Democrat  . 
National  Ventilator  (/) 


Dearborn  Independent , 

Saturday  News  , 

Lawrenceburg  Register 

Lawrenceburg  Press do 


Greensburg  Standard  . 

Decatur  News 

Saturday  Review 

Saint  Paul  Register  . . . 


Auburn  Courier 

De  Kalb  County  Republican  - 

Butler  Record 

Garrett  Herald 

Waterloo  Press 


Dubois  cq.— Population:  15,992. 

Hnntingbnrg 

Ireland 

Jasper 

Elkhart  co.—PopvlaMon!  33,454, 

Bristol 

Elkhart 


Fountain  co.— Population :  20,228. 
Attica _ 

CovingTon 

Veedersburg 

a  Suspended  September,  1880, 

6  Suspended. 

«  Suspended  July,  1878, 


Muncie  Times 

Muncie  Democrat . 

f  Daily  News 

)  Muncie  News 


Huntingburgh  Signal. , 

Ireland  Argns 

Jasper  Courier 

Jasper  Times 


Bristol  Banner 

C  Review... 

(Review 

Herald  of  Truth 

Herold  de  Wahrheit 

Words  of  Cheer 

Ohrjstliche  Jugendfreund . 

Goshen  Democrat 

Goshen  Times 

Goshen  Independent 

Gospel  Banner 

Evangeliums  Panier 

Middlebury  Record 

Nappanee  News 


Connersville  Times  .... 

Connersville  News 

Connersville  Examiner. 


{I 


Ledger-Standard 

Ledger-Standard 

Deutsche  Zeitung 

Das  Echo  der  Gegenwart  und  der  Zeitgeist . 


Weekly, 

do  ... 

Monthly 

do  ... 

Weekly. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Une 
Belijgious  (JEvangelicaO 

Real  estate 

News  and  politics 


and  Qerm.) 


1874 
1842 
1875 
1879 


Weekly 

Daily  ieeenvng)  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  ' 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 

. .  do 

...do..., 

— do 

..  do... 
..  do.... 


Weeklv. 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 

..do 

..  do... 


Attica  Ledger 

Attica  Journal  (b) , 

People's  Friend ; 

Spenoe's  People's  Paper 

Covington  Journal 

Veedersburg  Reporter , 

d  Merged  in  "Brazil  Miner  ". 
e  Suspended  after  census  year. 


Weekly, 
do  ... 
do  ..., 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
,..  do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Weekly 

...do.. 

Daily  (evening) 
Weekly , 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do..., 
..  do... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do... , 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

Semi-monthly. . . 

..do 

Weekly 

...do.. 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do.... 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Bi-weekly 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 

do , 

, do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do.... 


Nsws  and  politics. 

.....do  

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


Weekly News  and  politics 

do d9 

do do , 

do do , 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

....  do.... 

do 

Religious  (Mennonite) 

Religious  (Mennonit-e;  German). 

Religious 

Religious  (Mennonite;  German).. 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Religious  (Mennonite) 

Religions  (Mennonite i  German).. 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (Qemum) . 
News  and  politics  (Gemum) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


.do  . 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


1869 
1872 
1854 
1880 
1880- 

1875 
1867 
1872 
1878 
1873 
1880 

1877 
1851 
1864 
1875 


1879 
1879 

1865 
1867 
1879 

1868 
1874 
1836 
1855 

1835 
1868 
1879 
1879 


1870 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1859 


1861 
1870 
1872 
1872 

1867 
1879 
1858 
1876 

1877 
1872 
1872 
1864 
1864 
1876 
1878 
1837 
1856 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1850 
1866 
1867 

1849 
1849 
1875 
1876 

1851 


1842 
1873 
1877 
1876 


/  Suspended  March,  1880. 


$5  00 

1  50 

1  80 

50 


2  00 
S  00 
2  00 
5  20 
1  25 

1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
IKO 
2M 
1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 


1  25 
125 

1  25 

1  2S 

75 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  50 
S  00 
1  00 

1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 
5  00 
1  60 
1  00 

1  00 
25 
25 

2  00 
2  00 
150 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

7  60 

1  60 

2  00 
1  25 

1  75 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
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Fl^ce  of  pnlilioation. 


Kame  of  peiiedic^. 


How  often  pnb- 
Msbed. 


ChaxacteT. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Fbanklin  CO.— Populaiiion:  26,092. 
Brook  ville...-.' 


Lanrel . 


Fulton  co.— Population:  H,301. 


Kewaxma . . 
Bacbester  . 


Gibson  co. — Population:  22,742. 

Oakland 

Owensvill'e 

Princeton 


•Geant  CO.— PopulaHon:  23,618. 

Pairmonnt 

Harion 


Gbeene  CO.— Population: 
Bloomfleld 


22,996. 


Owentburgb. . 
\rorthington  . 


Hamilton  co Population:  24,861. 

Holjlesville 


Hancock  coi—PopvlaHim:  17,123. 
Greenfield 


Habhison  CO.— Populatimi:  21,326. 
Coryden.... 


Hendbickb  CO.— Population :  22,981. 
Danville 


Flainfield.. 


Henry  CO.— Population:  24i616. 
Knigbtatown 


Lewieville .  - 
New  Castle . 


Spiceland . 


Howard  oo Population:  19,584. 

Kokomo 


BussiaTille  . 


Huntington  co.— PopulaHon:  21,805. 

Antioch 

Huntington 


■Warren. 


Jackson  co.— Population: 

Brownstown 

Seymour 


23,050. 


Jaspbb  CO.— Population:  9,464. 


Remington  . 
Bensselaer., 


Jay  CO.— Population:  19,282. 

Dunkirk 

Portland ' 


Jbffekson  CO PopulaHon: 

Madison 


25,977. 


Jejinisos  CO.— Poputowm; 
North  Vernon 


16,453. 


Vernon . 


Franklin  Democrat. . . 
Brookrille  American . 
Der  Leucbt-Tburm. . . 

Valley  Sentinel 

Lanrel  Beview  (a) 


Kewanna  Enterprise  (b) . 

Bocbester  Sentinel 

Boohester  Bepublican . . . 


Oakland  City  Times.. 

Weekly  Echo 

Princeton  Clarion  — 
Princeton  Democrat. 


Eairmonnt  News 

Marion  Chronicle 

Marion  Democrat 

Grant  County  Bepublican  (e). 


Bloomfield  Democrat 

Bloomfield  News 

Owensbnrgh  Gazette  (d) . 
Wortbington  limes 


Bepablican  Ledger 

Noblesville  Independent . 


Hancock  Democrat 

Odd  Fellows'  Chronicle  

Hancock  Jeffersonian 

Independent  Medical  Investigator . 


Corydon  Democrat . .  ■ 
Corydon  Bepablican  . 


Hendricks  County  Democrat . 

Normal  Teacher 

Hendricks  County  TTnion ..... 
Hendricks  County  Citizen  («) . 


Enightstown  Banner. . 

Dental  News 

Hnigbtstown  Shield — 
Lewisville  Democrat ... 
New  Castle  Courier  — 
New  Castle  Mercury . . 
New  Castle  Democrat. 
SpiceUnd  Beporter 


Eokomo  Saturday  Trigone . 

Hokomo  Dispatcn 

Kokomo  Gazette 

BuBsiaville  Standard  (f) 


Antioch  Enterprise . 
Indiana  Herald. . 


Himtington  Democrat. 

Lime  City  News 

Boanoke  Journal  (9)  . . 
Warren  News. 


Brownstown  Banner  .. 

Seymour  Times 

Seymour  Democrat — 

Daily  Lever 

Monitor  J'oumal 

C  Seymour  Bepublican . 
( Seymour  Bepublican . 


Kemington  Beporter ... 

Democratic  Sentinel 

Bensselaer  Bepablican  - 


Dunkirk  Banner 

Portland  Commercial. . 
Portland  Sun 


(  Courier 

5  Courier 

Madison  Herald . 
C  Evening  Star. . . 
{Dollar  Star 


a  Suspended  Jnne,  1880. 
b  Suspended  May,  1880. 
<  Bemoved  to  Muion  December,  1880. 


North  Vernon  Plain  Dealer . 

North  VemonSun 

Vernon  Banner 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly- 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

— do 

...do..., 
...do..., 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do..., 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly 

Semi.monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
do 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do.... 
..  do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly., 

do  ... 

...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 


Weekly 

...do  

...do 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly., 

do 

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


DaUy  (evening) . 

Weekly 

— do 

Daily  (ei 
Weekly. 


Weekly,. 

. .  .do 

...do  .... 


News  and  politics 

, do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 

N'ews  and  politics 

, do 


1839. 
1851 
1872 
1877 
1877 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do ...'. 

do....  

do   


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do .. 


News  and  politics. , 
do 


News  and  politics , 

Secret  society 

News  and  pontics 

Medicine  and  ertrgery. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. . 

Educational , 

News  and  politics. . 
, do.... 


News  and  politics 

Medicine  and  surgery  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1857 
1868 

1878 
1879 
1846 
1861 

1877 
1867 
1870 
1880 

1868 
1875 
1877 
1853 


1871 
1874 

1860 
1872 
1878 
1879 

1857 
1868 

1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1867 
1879 
1879 
1877 
1841 
1865 
1878 
1873 


1851 
1870 
1879 
1878 


1879 
1848 
1848 
1878 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

, do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

, do , 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do 

da 


1878 


1869 
1865 
1858 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1879 

1879 
1877 
1878 

1877 
1865 
1871 

1849 
1837 
1870 
1876 
1876 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


d  Suspended  Jnne,  1870. 

e  Changed  name  to  "Progress",  November, 


1880. 


1864 
1872 
1850 

/  Suspended  November,  1880. 

g  Suspended  November,  1879. 


$1  50 
1  75 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 

1  80 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

1  56 
1  00 
1  DO 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 

1  00 
1  50 

1  00 
50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  25 


1  25 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


1  75 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  00 

2  110 
2  00 
1  50 


1  25 


1  25 

2  00 
1  50 
5  00 
1  00 
5  20 
1  SO 

1  .50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
1  25 
1  25 

7  50 
1  50 
1  SO 
5  00 
1  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
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How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Johnson  co.— Population:  19,537. 


Edinburg . 
rranilin. . 


Enox  CO.— Population :  26,324. 
Tincennes 


Kosciusko  CO.— Population:  26,494. 

Pierceton.-  .i 

Syracnse 

Warsaw 


La  Grange  CO.— Population:  15,639. 
La  Grange 


Lake  co.— Population:  15,991. 
Crown  Point 


Eobart  - 
Lowell.. 


La  Pokte  CO.— Population:  39,985. 


La  Porte 

Michigan  City . 


Lawrence  co.— Population:  18,543. 
Bedford 


MitcheU  . 


Madison  co  —Populalion:  27,527. 

Alexandria 

Anderson 


Elwood 

Pendleton . 


Marion  co.— Population:  192,782. 
Indianapolis 


Marshall  CO.— Population:  23,414. 

Bonrbon 

Plymouth , 


Martin  co— Population:  13,475. 
Loogootee 


Shoals . 


Edinburg  Courier 

Franklin  Jefifersonian  . 

Franklin  Democrat 

Daily  Herald 


5  Western  Sun 

{Western  Snli 

viucennes  Commercial . 

Vincennes  News 

Yincenncs  Times  (a) .  .- 


Pierceton  Independent . . . 

Syracuse  Reflector  (&) 

Northern  Indianian 

Warsaw  National  Union  . 
Warsaw  Republican 


La  Grange  Standard  — 
La  Grange  Register  — 
La  Grange  Democrat  -  -  ■ 
Island  Park  Assembly  . 


Crown  Point  Register ... 

Lake  County  Star 

Freie  Presse 

Crown  Point  Cosmos  (c) , 

Hobart  Journal 

Lowell  Local  News 


Herald-Chronicle 

La  Port©  Argus 

La  Porte  Journal 

Michigan  City  Entei-prise . 
Michigan  City  Dispatch. . . 
Preio  Presso  (d) 


Bedford  Banner 

Bedford  Star 

Common  School  Teacher  . 

Bedford  Journal 

True  Republican  (iJ) 

Mitchell  Commercial 

Mitchell  Times 


Alexandria  Bee  (d) 

Anderson  Democrat .-. 

Anderson  Herald 

Review 

Pendleton  Republican. 


f  Journal 

<  Journal 

(Journal 

(  Sentinel 

5  Sentinel 

Indiana  School  Journal 

f  Taeglicher  Telegraph 

5  Indiana  Volksblatt  und  Telegraph 

Indiana  Parmer 

Spottvogel 

DieZukunft 

Masonic  Advocate 

Momine  Watch  (d)  -■ 

Odd  Fellows'  Talisman  and  Literary  Journal. 

f  News 

jNews  

The  People  

Saturday  Herald 

Indianapolis  Sun 

Pythian  Jonmal 

Mechanical  Jonmal 

The  Millstone 

Indiana  Official  Railroad  Guide '. ' 

Western  Citizen 

Indiana  Tribuene """* 

Western  Sportsman  and  Live-Stock  News! '. '. '. 

Indianapolis  Republican 

Indianapolis  Leader 

Drainage  Farm  Journal 

Live-Stock  Review 

Central  Catholic  (e) 


Bourbon  Mirror 

Plymouth  Democrat 

Ply  mouth  Republican 

Restitution 

Indiana  Greenbacker  (/)  . 


Loogootee  Tribune 

Loogootee  Sun 

Martin  County  Herald  . 


Weekly 

.--'.do 

.-.do   

Daily  (evening) . 


Dall 
Wee"kly 

do 

...do 
...do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...  do... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly.. 

...do 

...do  .... 

Monthly . 

Weekly. . 

...do  

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do...- 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

.do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do -. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

Edncational 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

da 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 


Weekly.. 
...do  ... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do.... 
...do 


Weekly. 
..  do.... 
...do... 
..  do.... 
...do... 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Dailv  (momiTKT)  , 

Weekly 

— do 

Sunday.; 

Weekly 

Monthly 

"do.'.'.;!;;;;; 

Daily  (eoening)  .. 

Weekly 

...do 

...do    

...do 

Monthly 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Weekly 

..  do.. 

..  do 

...do  

...do 

Monthly 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics . 

do 

.....do  

do 


1875 
1845 
1859 
1879 

1804 
1804 
1878 
1879 
186S 

1879 
1879 
1856 
1861 
1877 

1856 
1874 
1879 
18';9 

1857 
1870 
1875 
1S77 
1878 
1878 


1856 
1869 
1877 
1857 
1879 


1872 
1875 
1875 
1876 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
Educational  (German)  .-.,... 

Secret  society 

Religious  ( tfneecUirian) 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

Mechanics..'.......  .. 

Trade ■ 

Insurance,  railroads,  etc 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

Live-stock,  etc 

News  and  politics 

do.... ; 

Agricultural 

do 

Religious  (Catholic) 


News  and  politics 

do 

.....do 

Religious  (Vhaectaria/n) . 
News  and  politics 


a  Suspended  November, 
b  Suspended  June,  1880. 
e  Merged  in  "Register' 


News  and  politics 

do» 

do 


1866 
1877 


1858 
1868 
1877 
1878 


1823 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1824 

ism 

1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1879. 
September,  1880. 


cl  Suspended. 

e  Merged  in  "Central  Catholic  Advocate",  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  during  census  year. 

/  Suspended  October,  1880.  .     j  i  e  i 


1871 
1854 
1856 
1869 
1878 

1875 
1880 
1868 


$1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
4  99 

7  50 

2  00 
1  25 
1  50 

1  50 

150 

1  SO 

2  DO 
2  00 

1  59 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
50 

2  00 

1  SO 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
200 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


1  50 

75 

1  DO 

1  25 


1  50 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  25 


12  00 
2  00 
1  00 

10  00 
1  50 

1  50 
12  08 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  50 
1  10 


2  09 
6  00 

90 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

50 

1  00 
50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  60 

1  00 
1  00 
1  59 
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How  often  pnb. 
lislied. 


CliaTacteT. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Afuui  CO.— Population:  24,083. 

BnnkerHill 

Pom 

Xenia 

Monroe  co. — Population:  15,875. 
Bloomington 


MONTGOMEBY  CO.— Populaium :  27,316. 
CrawfordBville 


Ladoga 

T^aynetown  . 


Morgan  co. — Population:  18,900. 
Martinsville ^... 


Mooresville. 


IfEWTOK  CO.— Population :  8,167. 
Goodland 


EenUand . 
Morocco . . 


Noble  co Population:  22,956. 

Albion 

Avilla '.. 

Kendallyille 


Ligonier . . . 
Some  City. 


Ohio  co.—PopulaUon:  5,563. 
Bising  San 

OsANGE  CO.— Population.- 14,363. 
Paoli 


Owen  co.— Population:  15,901. 
Spencer 


Parke  co.— Pi)j)«!o«ion:  19,460. 

Monteznmal 

Sockville 


Perry  co.— Population:  16,997. 
Gannelton 


Tell  City 

Pike  co.— Population:  16,a 
PetcTsbuTg 


POETEE  CO Population:  17,227. 

Hebron 

Valparaiso 


Posey  co.— Population :  20,857. 

Cynthiana 

Mount  Yemon 


New  Harmony 

Pulaski  co.—PopulaHm:  9,851. 


Winamao . 


FUTKAU  CO.— Poputotton:  22,501. 

Balnbrldge 

Cloverdale 

Oreencastle 


Bnnker  Hill  Press 

Miami  Connty  Sentinel — 

Pern  Republican 

Wabash  valley  Blade  (a) 

Saturday  Herald  (b) 

Xenia  l^imes 


Bepublican  Progress . . 
Bloomington  Courier . . 
Bloomington  Blade  (c) . 


C  rawfordsville  Eeview 

Satni'day  Evening  Journal . 

The  Wabash 

Crawfordsville  Star 

Botanical  Gazette 

Daily  News 

Leader  (d) 

Waynetown  Banner 


Martinsville  Gazette 

Martinsville  Bepublican  . 
Mooresville  Herald  (e).... 


Goodland  Herald 

Goodland  Begister  (/) . 

Xentland  Gazette 

People's  Press 

Morocco  Courier 


Albion  Ney  Era 

Avilla  Beeister  07) 

Kendallville  Standard 

Weekly  News 

Bee-Keeper's  Guide 

Ligonier  Banner 

Herald  of  Gospel  Freedom  . 

Borne  City  Sentinel 

Eome  City  Times  (/) 


Bising  Sun  Becorder . 
Bising  Sun  Local 


Paoli  Weekly  News.- 

Paoli  Bepublican 

Greenback  Advocate . 


Owen  County  Jonmal .. 
Owen  County  People. . . 
Spencer  Free  Press  (a)  . 


Montezuma  New  Era. . 

Bockville  Tribune 

Parke  County  Leader  . 


Enquirer  and  Reporter 
Cannelton  Advance  (h). 
Tell  City  Anzeiger 


Pike  County  Democrat. 

Petersbure  Press 

National  v  entilator  (6) . 


Hebron  News  (/) 

Porter  County  Vidette . 
Valparaiso  Messenger. . 


Cynthiana  Investigator  (/) . 
Mount  Vernon  Democrat. . . 

Woehenblatt 

WesteniStar 

Weekly  Sun 

Now  Harmony  Eegistisr — 


Winamao  Democrat . . . 
Winamao  Republican  . 
Winamao  Journal 


Bainbridge  News  (/) 
Cloverdale  Courier . . 
Greencastle  Banner . 

Dollar  Press 

Greencastle  Star  — 
Asbury  Monthly  — 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (CTCTiinff). 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi.monthly . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 
..  do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do-... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 


Weekly. 
..do  .- 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do    .. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do.... 


a  Suspended  during  census  year. 
6  Suspended  November,  1879. 
0  Suspended  February,  1881. 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Month^ 

d  Established  1876  as  the  "Journal ". 
e  Bcmoved  to  Cloverdale  January,  1881. 
/  Suspended. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1878 
1848 
1856 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

Horticultural 

News  and  politica. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  polities. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Ohurch  of  God) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


1879 
1880 


1835 
1875 
1880 


1840 
1847 
1858 
1872 
1875 
1879 
1876 
1874 


1848 
1870 
1875 


18Tr 
1877 
1864 

1874 
1877 


1872 


1863 
1877 
1877 
1866 
1878 
1880 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 


1879 

1872 
1876 
1879 

1858 
1879 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman). 


News  and  politics . 

, do 

do 


1877 
1870 
1879 

1852 
1879 
1866 


1868 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1857 
1871 


News  and  politics 

, do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

.do. 
do  . 


1867 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1867 


1858 
1881 
1878 

1878 
1878 
1849 
1858 
1874 


Collegiate I      1879 

a  Suspended  September,  1879. 
A  Suspended  February,  1880r 
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Eakbolph  CO.— Population:  26,435. 
TTnlonCity 

Winchester 

ElPLEJ  CO.— Popidation:  21,627. 

Osgood  

Tersailles 

EusH  CO.— Populativn:  19,238. 

Eusliville 

Saint  Joseph  co — Population:  33,178, 

Mishawaka 

New  Carlisle 

Notre  Dame 

South  Bend 


Walkerton 

Scott  CO.— Population:  8,343. 
Soottsburgh 

Shelby  CO.— Population:  25,257. 
ShelbyvUle 


SPENCEn  CO.— Population:  22,122. 

Grandview 

Eoctport 


Staekb  CO.— Population:  5,105. 
Knox 


Steuben  co.— Population:  14,645. 
Argola 

Fremont , i.. 


Sullivan  co.—P<rpulation :  20,336. 
Sullivan 


SwrrzEELAKD  CO.— Population:  13,336. 
Yevay 

Tippecanoe  CO.— Population:  35,966. 
La  Fayette 


TiPlOH  CO.— Population:  14,407. 
Tipton 

Windfall 


Union  co.— Population:  7,673. 
•  Liberty 


Vandeebubgh  CO.— Population :  42,193. 
Evansville 


Union  City  Eagle 

Union  City  Times  ... 

Flaindealer , 

Free  Press - 

Winchester  Journal . , 
Winchester  Herald. . 


Eipley  County  Journal. 
Yersailles  Index 


Busbville  Jackeonian  . 
Eushville  Bepnblicau  . 


Misbawaka  Enterprise 

New  Carlisle  Gazette 

Ave  Maria 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic 

S  South  Bend  Register 
South  Bend  Register 
South  Bend  Register 

South  Bfnd  Herald 

(  South  Bend  Tribune 

<  South  Bend  Tribune 

(South  Bend  Tribune 

South  Bend  Courier 

South  Bend  Era 

Walkerton  Visitor 

Saint  Joseph  County  Republican. 

Scott  County  Democrat 


f  Shelbyville  Republican  , 
i  ShelbyvUle  Republican  . 

Shelby  Democrat 

Shelby  Volunteer 


Grandview  Motiitor  - 
Eockport  Democrat . 
Eockport  Banner. . . . 
Eockport  Journal . . . 
Eockport  Gazette .  - . 


Starke  County  Ledger 

Starke  County  Enterprise . 


Steuben  Republican. 

Angola  Herald 

Poultry  Gazette  (o)  . . 


Sullivan  Democrat . 

Sullivan  Union 

True  Democracy ... 


Vevay  Eeveille. . . 
Vevay  Democrat . 


f  La  Fayette  Journal 

<  La  Fayette  Journal , 

(La  Fayette  Journal 

f  La  Fayette  Courier 

(  La  Fayette  Courier 

5  La  Fayette  Dispatch 

(La Fayette  Dispatch 

Der  Deutsche  Amerikaner  . 

Sunday  Leader 

La  Fayette  Home  Journal. . 

Trade  Journal 

Sunday  Times , 

Temperance  Herald 

Saturday  Evening  News  (6)  . 


Tipton  Times 

Tipton  Advocate 

Windfall  News 


Liberty  Herald. 
Liberty  Mail 


f  Journal 

< Journal  

(Journal 

CUnion 

i  Union 

f  Demokrat , 

<  Demokrat 

(Demokrat 

(Courier 

^Courier 

(  Courier 

( Evening  Tribune 

(Evansville  Tribune  . 
Die  Indiana  Post 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly., , 

...do 

...do 

...io  

Daily  (evening)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (evening)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly - 


Daily  (eveni/ng)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
..  do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly. 
Daily  ' 
Weekly. 
Daily 
Weekly. 

...do.. 

Suuday  

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Sunday 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . . 


a  Suspended  January,  1880. 


Sunday . 

Weekly , 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly , 

Sunday 


News  and  poUtics. 

do , 

do 

d« 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . . . 

do 

Eeligious  (Catholic). 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics.. . 
do 


.do. 
.do  . 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


News  and  politics  (Germam) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

.t...do  

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. . 
do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


1863 
1872 
1877 
1880 
1842 
1875 

1866 
1857 


1840 
1852 

1855 
1880 
1865 
1867 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1865 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1880 
1875 
1879 

1865 


1866 
1866 
1878 
1886 

1867 
1855 
1877 
1877 
1877 

1860 
1876 

1856 
1876 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics, 
do 


do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 

do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

...do  


News  and  politics 

do...  


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (German). 
News  and  politics  (German). 
News  and  politics  (German). 
News  and  politics  (German). 

Nows  and  politics 

....  do.... 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germain) . 
b  Suspended. 


1854 
1866 
1878 

1817 
1868 

1829 
1829 
1829 
1848 
1831 


1874 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1855 
1878 
1876 


1851 
1878 

1831 
1831 
1831 
1849 
1849 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1877 
1877 
1879 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
60 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 

1  25 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

1  00 

2  50 
1  50 
6  00 

SO 
1  50 
1  50 
6  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  00 


6  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  60 

1,50 
1  60 
1  60 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

260 

1  50 

:« 00 

2  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
150 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 

10  00 

1  00 
7  00 

7  00 

2  00 

6  00 
2  00 
2  00 

8  00 
2  00 
1  00 

7  00 

1  GO 

2  00 
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VEKMiLUOS  CO.— PoputoKon;  12,025, 

Clinton 

Newport 

Vigo  co.— Pojmlotum:  45,658. 

Terre  Haute 


Clinton  Herald 

Western  Indianian  (a) . 
Hoosler  State 


Wabash  co. — Population:  26,241. 
North  Manchester 

Boann 

Wabash 

Wabken  00 Population:  11,497. 

Williamsport 

West  Lebanon 

Wakrick  CO.— Population:  20,162. 
Boonville 

Wabhington  CO.— Population:  18,955, 

Fiederioksbuig 

Salem 

Wayne  CO.— Population :  38,613. 
Cambridge 

Dablin 

Hagerstown 

Kichmond 


Wells  eo.— Population :  18,442. 
Bluffiton 

White  co.— Population :  13,795. 

Brookston 

Monticello 

Whitley  co.— Population:  16,941 

Chumbusoo 

Colombia  City 

Larwill 

South  Whitley 


{Express 
Express 
Express 

Evening  Gazette 

Terre  Haate  Gazette 

C  Terre  Haute  Banner 

\  Terre  Haute  Banner 

Saturday  Evening  Mail 

Satnrd^  Evening  Ledger . 

Terre  Haute  Courier 

National  Weekly  (!i) 

Evening  News 


North  Manchester  Journal . 

Moral  Keflector 

Hoanu  Claiion 

Wabash  Plain  Dealer 

Wabash  Weekly  Courier . . . 


Warren  Bepnblican  ... 
Indiana  Statesman  (c)  . 


Boonville  Enquirer. 
Boonville  Standard. 


Fredericksburg  News . 

Salem  Democrat 

Salem  Sentinel  ((Z) 


Cambridge  City  Tribune . 

Wayne  Citizen 

Wayne  Register 

Hagerstown  Exponent  . . . 

(  Palladium 

(Palladium 

Richmond  Telegram 

(  Independent 

<  Independent  Press 

(  Die  Volkazeitung 

Earlhamite 

Bichmond  Eree  Press 


Bluffton  Banner 

Bluffton  Chronicle 

Wells  County  Times  . 


Brookston  Beporter . . 

Monticello  Herald 

Monticello  Democrat . 
Monticello  National . . 


Churubuaco  Herald 

Columbia  City  Post 

Columbia  City  Commercial- 

Larwill  Blade  (e) 

South  Whitley  News  {d)  ... 


Weekly., 
...do  ... 
...do... 


News  and  politics  - 

do.... 

do 


1877 


DaUy  . 
Sunday . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evening^ 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

...do 

Semi- weekly  — 

Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (evening) 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

. . .do 

...do  .... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 
News  and  politics  (German)  - 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  - 

, do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


Weekly. 
...do... 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


Weekly. 

,..  do 

...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

....do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germa/n)  . 

CoUegiate 

News  and  politics 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  .... 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

, do , 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

, do 

do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 


1855 


1851 
1878 
1878 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1880 

1875 
1880 
1878 
1856 
1871 

1854 
1877 


1852 
1875 

1879 
1845 
1878 

1865 
1878 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1831 
1861 
1873 
1866 
1872 
1874 
1874 

1849 
1868 
1878 

1873 
1862 
1865 
1878 

1877 
1864 
1869 
1879 


INDIAN  TEERITORT. 


Chekokee  Nation.— 
Tahleqnah 

CuocTAw  Nation.— 
Caddo   

Cbesk  Nation.— 


Cherokee  Advocate. 
Caddo  Free  Press  (b) 
Indian  Journal 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Weekly 


News   and  politics   (English  and 
Oherohee). 

News  and  politics 


News  and  family  (English,  and  Greek 
occasumaXly). 


1842 
1878 
1875 


IOWA. 


Adair  co.— Population :  11,667. 

Fontanelle 

Greenfield '". 


Adams  Co.— Population :  11,( 
Coming 


Fontanelle  Observer 

Adaix  County  Beporter  . . 
Greenfield  Transcript  — 
Adair  County  Patriot  (/) . 


Adams  County  Gazette  . 
Adams  County  Union  . . , 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do 


o  Consolidated  with  "Clinton  Hera]<l" 
0  Suspended  April,  1880. 


c  Suspended  October,  1880. 
d  Suspended. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1879 
1872 
1875 
1878 

1867 
1874 


e  Suspended  December,  1880. 
/  Suspended  August,  1879. 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Allauaeee  co.- 
Laneing 

New  Albin . 


-Popvlation:  19,791. 


Postville- 
"Waakon  - 


ArrANOoaB  co.- 
Centerville . 


-Population:  16,636. 


Moolton  . 


Audubon  <xi.—PopvlatUm:  7,448. 
AuduboxL 


Exira. 


Benton  co.—PopvXation :  24,f 
Belle  Plaine 


Blairstown. 
Shellsburg . 
Vinton 


Jesup. 


BuENA  Vista  CO.— Population :  7,537. 

Alta 

Newell 

Storm  Lake 


BUTLEE  CO.— Population :  14,293. 


Bristow 

ClarksvUle. 


Greene 

Parkersburg . 
Shell  Eoek... 


Calhoun  CO.— Population :  5,595. 

Lake  City 

Hanson 

Pomeroy 

KookwellCity 

Cakholl  CO.— Population:  12,351. 


Carroll. 


Glidden. 


Cass  co.— Population!  16,943. 

Anita 

Atlantic 


Griswold  . 
Lewis 


Cedae  CO.— Population:  18,936. 

Clarence  

HechanicsTille 

a  Suspended  March,  1880. 
6  Suspended  July,  1879. 
c  Suspended  July,  1880. 


Lansing  Mirror 

Lansing  Journal  . . . 

Spectator  (a) 

Poatville  Keview  .. 
"Waukon  Standard. . 
"Waukon  Democrat . 


Black  Hawk  co.— Population:  23,913, 

Cedar  Falls 

La  Porte  City 

Waterloo 


Boone  co.— Population:  20,838. 
Boone 

Ogden 

Beemer  CO.— Population:  14,081. 
"Waverly , 


Buchanan  co.— Population:  18,546. 
Independence 


CenteiTille  Citizen 

Centerville  Journal 

Appanoose  Times 

Tribune  (6) 

Inter-State  Normal  Monthly  . 
Moulton  "Weekly  Ensign 


Audubon  County  Sentinel. . 

Audubon  County  Times 

Audubon  Advocate 

Audubon  County  Defender. 


Belle  Phiine  Union 

Belle  Plaine  Eeview  

Blairstown  Independent. 

Shellsbarg  Kecord 

Vinton  Eagle 

People's  Journal 

Mistletoe  

Benton  County  Herald  - . 

Echo(c) , 

Ereie  Presae 


Cedar  Palls  Gazette 

La  Porte  City  Progress 

La  Porte  City  Local  Eeview . 

The  Waterloo  Courier 

Iowa  State  Eeporter 

Der  Deutsch  Amerikaner 

Burroughs'  Journal , 

Waterloo  Tribune  , 


Boone  Standard 

Boone  County  Eepublican. 

Boone  County  Democrat 

Ogden  Eeporter 


Waverly  Eepublican 

Bremer  County  Independent . 

Volks-Zeitung 

Waverly  Democrat 


Independence  Conservative 

Buchanan  County  Bolletlu 

National  Advocate 

Buchanan  County  Messenger  (d) . 

Christian  Advocate  (e) 

Buchanan  County  Journal 


Alta  Advertiser 

Newell  Mirror 

Storm  Lake  Pilot 

Buena  Vista  Sentinel  (/)  . 
Stenn  Lake  Tribune 


Bristow  Dial  (g) 

Clarksville  Star    

Butler  County  Standard  (g) . 

Butler  County  Press 

Parkersburg  Eclipse 

Shell  Eock  News 


Dollar  Weekly  Blade 

Calhoun  County  Journal 

Pomeroy  News 

Calhoun  County  Eepublican  . 


Carroll  Herald 

Der  Carroll  Demokrat 

Glidden  Sentinel 


Anita  Times  (h) 

Atlantic  Messenger  . 

(Daily  Telegraph 

i  Telegraph 

Griswold  Advocate. . 
Lewis  Independent. . 


Gazette 

Mechanicsville Press  ....'.'..'.'.'.'. 

d  Suspended  October,  1879. 
e  Suspended  June,  1880. 
/  Suspended  December,  1879. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
,...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 
...do  — 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly. 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly.. 

— do 

...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
— do  .... 
....do.... 
...do  .... 


Weekly.. 

...do  

...do.... 


Weekly 

...do........... 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

...do 

..  do 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


News  and.{iolitics. 

do 

do 

do 

do ; 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

....  do  

Educational 

News  and  politics. . 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate .'.... 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

Edigious  ( Umeetarian) 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

Eeligious  ( Unsectarian) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

...do  


News  and  politics : 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics . 
do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics. . 
do.... 


1852 
1880 
1879 
1873 
1868 
1877 


1864 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 

1871 
1879 
1879 
1872 


1867 
1874 
1876 
1873 
1855 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 

1860 
1870 
1879 
1858 
1868 
1872 
1873 
1879 

1865 
1865 
1868 
1874 


1856 
1866 
1877 
1880 

1855 
1865 
1878 
1874 
1879 
1879 


1876 
1874 
1870 
1878 
1880 

1879 
1867 
1877 
1873 
1872 
1872 


1880 
1874 
1880 
1879 


1868 
1874 
1876 


1877 
1865 
1879 
1871 
1880 
1880 


1877 
1866 


$150. 

1  50 

2  00 

150 

1  50 

■1  50 

150 

1  25 

1  00 

1  25 

75 

1  25 

1  50 

150 

150 

2  00 

1  5ft 

1  50 

1  50 

150 

1  75 

1  75 

60 

15ft 

1  50 

g  Suspended  December,  1880. 
ft  Suspended  July,  1880;  re-established  January, 
1881. 


2  Oft 
1  60 

1  5ft 

2  00 
2  Oft 
2  00 

1  08 

2  Oft 

2  00 
2  00 
2  Oft 
2  00 


2  OO 

1  50 

2  00 
2  Oft 

1  75 
1  50 

1  50 

2  Oft 
50 

1  50 


1  Oft 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  5ft 

1  60 

2  Oft 
1  50 
160 


1  OO 

2  00 
1  50 
1  5ft 


2  00 
2  00 
2  Oft 


2  00 
2  00 
9  Oft 
1  50 
ISO 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
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Place  of  pnblicatioii. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lislied. 


Chaiacter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 

per 
year. 


Ceuau  CO.— Continued. 
Tipton 

West  Branch 


Cebbo  Gobdo  CO.— PopwIoMom:  11,461. 

Clear  Lake 

Mason 


Eockwell . 


Ch£BOKEE  CO. — PopulcMon:  8,240. 
Cherokee 


Chickasaw  oo.— Ppp»Iot«m ;  14,534. 

Lawler 

Nashua 

New  Hampton 


Clabke  CO.— PoputoWon;  11,513. 


Murray  . 
Osceola . 


Clay  co.— PopttJotion:  4,248. 
Spencer 


Clayton  oo.— Pojm!a<io«;  28,829. 
Elkader 


McGregor 

Strawberry  Point. 
Volga  City 


Clinton.co.- Popittotfon:  36,763. 
Clinton 


Delmar . 


De  Witt . 
Lyons  ... 


Wheatland  . 


Cbawfobd  CO.— Population:  12,413. 
Denison 


Vail 

West  Side  . 


Dallas  qo.— PopuJotiom:  18,746. 
Adel , 


Dallas  Center. 

Dexter 

Perry 


Davis  co.— Population:  16,468. 
Bloomfleld 


Dkcatub  CO.- Poputefton:  15,336. 

Davis  City 

Garden  Grove 

Leon 


Dklawaee  CO.— Pojmtelum;  17,950. 

Delhi 

Earlville '„.., 

Manchester "!'.!* 


Des  Moixks  CO.— PppuJotion;  30,0 
Burlington 


Danville..., 
MedtapoIiB. 


Tipton  Advertiser.... 
Tipton  Conservative . 
Local  Secord 


Clear  Lake  Mirror 

Cerro  Gordo  Kepuhlican. 

North  Iowa  JToumal , 

Mason  City  Express 

Kockwell  Phonograph 


Cherokee  Times. 
Iowa  Free  Press. 


Lawler  Herald 

Weekly  Post 

New  Hampton  Courier . 
New  Hampton  Tribune. 

Fi'eiePresse 

Greeubacker  (a) 

Iowa  Volksireund 

People's  Advocate  (a)... 


Murray  News 

Osceola  Sentinel... 
Osceola  Democrat . 


Clay  County  News . 
Spencer  KeportOi^  .. 
The  Owl 


Clayton  County  Journal. . 

Nord  Iowa  Herold 

Elkader  Begister 

North  Iowa  Times 

The  McGregor  News 

Strawberry  Point  Press .. 
Volga  City  Times  (b) 


(Daily  Herald 

}  Weekly  Herald 

Iowa  Volks-Zeitung 

Clinton  Ago 

Clinton  Journal  (c) 

Delmar  Independent 

Delmar  Review 

De  Witt  Observer 

Lyons  Mirror 

Clinton  County  Advertiser. 

Wheatland  News  (d) 

Wheatland  ITnion  (h) 


Denison  Beview 

Crawford  County  Bulletin... 
Crawford  County  Observer. 
West  Side  Enterprise 


Dallas  County  Democrat. 

Dallas  County  News 

Adel  New  Era 

Dallas  Globe 

Dexter  Herald 

Perry  Chief 


Davis  County  Republican . 

Bloorofield  Democrat 

People's  Monthly  Journal . 
Legal  Tender  Greenback. . 
Bloomfleld  Mercury  (c) 


Davis  City  Commercial. .. 

Iowa  Express 

Decatur  County  Journal . 

Democratic  Reporter 

Decatur  County  Press 


Delhi  Monitor 

Earlville  Record 

Manchester  Press 

Manchester  Democrat. 


Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawkeye 

Burlington  Hawkeye 

Iowa  Tribune 

Iowa  Tribune 

•nrlington  Courier  (e) 

Burlington  Weekly  Argus . 

Danville  News 

Mediapolis  Enterprise 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...  do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 

Weekly.. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...  do.... 
...do.... 


Daily  {evening) . 

Weekly 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
•  do. 
.  do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
..  do.... 


Weekly.. 

.  - .  do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
...do 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
..  do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Daily  {evening) . .  ■ 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 


Dail- 
Weekly 

do  .. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

, do    


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 
News  and  politics 


1833 
1875 
1878 


1870 
1861 
1867 
1870 
1879 


1870 
1877 

1874 
1867 
1860 
1876 
1879 


News  and  politics. 

do  : 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 

Miscellaneous 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {German) . 

News  and  politics 

......do  

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 
News  and  politics  {German) . 
News  and  politics  {German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


1879 
1879 

1876 
1859 

1877 

1870 
1878 
1880  . 

1861 
1868 
1878 
1856 
1858 
1874 
1879 


1870 
1856 
1867 
1868 
1678 
1877 
1878 
1864 
1854 
1873 
1877 
1879 

1867 
1873 
1878 
1880 


1866 
1872 
1878 
1875 
1869 
1874 


1863 
1869 
1878 
1878 
1879 

1877 
1875 
1868 
1879 
1880 

1870 
1877 
1871 
1874 

1837 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1861 
1861 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1874 


$1  50 
1  SO 

1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  GO 
2  00 
1  50 


2  OO 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


1  SO 
1  50 

1  50 

1  CO 

2  00 

1  50 

1  50 
50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  SO 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  00 


10  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  SO 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  SO 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

25 

1  00 


1  25 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  75 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

7  00 

1  50 
1*  00 

2  00 

8  00 
2  00 
1  SO 
1  SO 
1  00 
125 


b  Sospended  March,  1880. 


e  Suspended  October,  1879. 


d  Suspended  October,  1878. 


e  Suspended  December,  81, 1880. 
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Dickinson  co.—Populatimn  1,901. 
Spirit  Lake 

Dubuque  co.—Fopulatim :  42,996. 

Cascade 

Dobuqae 


Dyerville  . 


Emmet  co.— Population :  1,550. 
Estherville 


Fayette  co.— Population:  22,258. 

Eraah  Creek 

Clermont 

Fayette 


West  Union  . 


Flotd  CO.— Popidation :  14,677. 
Charles 


Marble  Eock  - 
Nora  Springs  . 

£ockford 


Fbakklin  co.- 
Hampton  . 

Sheffield  .. 


■Population:  10,249. 


Fkemont  CO.— Population :  17,  f 


FaiTagut  . 
Hamburg . 


Riverton. 
Sidney 


Tabor. 


Geeene  CO.— Population:  12,727. 

Grand  Junction 

Jefferson 


Scranton. 


Gkundt  CO —Population :  12,639. 
Grundy  Center 


Holland 

Eelnbeck 

GUTBBIB  CO.— Population:  14,394. 


Guthrie  Center  . 


Panora. 

Stuart . 


Hamilton  co.— Population :  11,252. 

Callanan 

Webster 


-Population:  3,463. 


Hancock  co.- 

Britt 

Gamer 

Haedik  CO.— Population :  17,807. 
Ackley 


Alden. . 
Eldora . 


Iowa  Falls. 
Union 


Spirit  Lake  Beacon 

Dickinson  County  Journal . 


Cascade  Pioneer 

CHerald 

( Herald 

J  Times 

5  Times 

Dubuque  National  Demokrat  . 

Der  Presbyterianer 

<  Telegraph 

Welegraph 

Luxemburger  Gazette 

Die  Nord  Iowa  Post  (a) 

Iowa 

Iowa  Ifonnal  Monthly . .' 

Our  Saturday  Night 

Dyerville  Commercial 


Northern  Vindicator  . 


Brush  Creek  News 

Clermont  Independent , . . 

Fayette  News  (6) 

Fayette  County  Clarion  . 
Fayette  County  Union  .  - 

Republican  Gazette' 

Hobson's  Magazine (c) ... 


Charles  City  Intelligeijoer. 
Floyd  County  Advocate  . . . 

Marble  Rock  Weekly 

Floyd  County  Press 

Nora  Springs  Telephone . . . 
Rockford  Reyeille 


Franklin  County  Recorder  . 

Hampton  Chronicle 

Sheflield  Press 


Farragut  News 

Fremont  Times 

Hamburg  Democrat 

Iowa  State.News 

Hamburg  Republican 

RiTerton  Enterprise  (d) 

Sidney  Union  Weekly 

Fremont  County  Advocate  . 

The  Fremont  Democrat 

Non-Conformist 


Grand  Junction  Head-Light . 

Jefferson  Bee 

Greene  County  Gazette 

Scranton  Journal 

Cue  Plan  Herald. , 


Grundy  County  Republican  . 

Grundy  County  Argus 

Holland  Journal  (c) 

Reinbeck  Times 

Reinbeck  Herald  (/) 


Weekly  Vindicator 

Guthrian 

Guthrie  County  Journal. 

Guthrie  Vidette 

Stuart  Locomotive 

Stuart  Ledger 


Callanan  Register 

Hamilton  Freeman 

Webster  City  Argus 

Webster  City  Advertiser. 


Britt  Tribune 

Hancock  Signal 

Hancock  Independent . 


Ackley  Enterprise. . 
Ackley  Times  (g).  .. 

Alden  Times 

Eldora  Ledger 

Eldora  Herald 

Eldora  Bee  (A) 

Iowa  Falls  Sentinel. 
Union  Star 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Weekly 

Daily  (mommg) 

Weekly 

Daily  ' 
Weekly. 

do 

Bi-weekly . 
Daily  ' 
Weekly. 
...do    ... 
...do  .... 
..  do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
de 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
..  do  .... 
Monthlj- . 


Weekly, 

...do 

...do.... 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do   .. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  ..-. 
--.do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 
..  do  .... 
Monthly . 

Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 

...do  

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


a  Suspended  October,  1880. 

b  Merged  with ' '  Fayette  Clarion  "  February,  1881. 

c  Suspended  December,  1880. 


Weekly 

...do  

..  do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  


d  Suspended  Jane,  1879. 

e  Suspended  August,  1880. 

/  Merged  in  the  ^'Grundy  Centre  Argus" 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics „ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

"ReUgioaa  (Presbyterian ;  German). 

News  and  politics 

do 

Religions  (OdiAoZic;  Germxm) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Religions  (Catholic;  German) 

Educational 

Society,  art,  etc 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Literary 


News  and  politics* . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 


News  and  politics 

do    ..  

do 

do 

Religious  (Church  of  God)  . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do    

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do....: 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do... 

do 

d« 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1870 
1880 

1876 
1836 
1836 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1880 
1872 


1868 


1874 
1879 
1874 
1875 
1866 
1867 
1879 

18S6 
1868 
1875 
1872 
1877 
1874 


1859 
1873 
1880 


1878 
1866 
1870 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1864 
1870 
1879 
1879 


1870 
1867 
1874 
1879 
1880 

1868 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 

1879 
1872 
1879 
1865 
1871 
1877 

1879 
1857 
1875 
1877 

1879 
1871 
1877 

1368 
1878 
1877 
1865 
1873 
1878 
1856 
1875 


$1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
10  00 

1  25 
10  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
6  00 

1  25 

2  50 
2  00 
2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 


150 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  DO 

1  50 

2  50 

1  50 

1  £0 

1  50 

1  00 

1  CO 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

1  60 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  25 

1  m 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  60 

150 

100 

1  50 

150 

1  60 

1  50 

150 

150 

160 

1  50 

2  00 

1  60 

1  50 

160 

2  00 

160 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

150 

g  Removed  to  Red  Oak,  Montgomery  county, 

August,  1880. 
h  Suspended  May,  1879. 
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Place  of  pn1)Ucatloii. 


Hauuisom  CO.— Population :  18,649. 
Dnnlap 


Logan  

MisaoTiri  Valley. . 

"Wocdbine 


Hesby  CO. — Popidalion:  20,! 
Mount  Pleasant 


HOWABD  CO.— Population:  10,837. 
Cresco 


Lime  Springs  . 


HUMBOLBT  00. — Population:  5,341. 

Dakota  City 

Ilnmboldt 


Ida  CO.— Populaiion :  4,382. 

Battle  Creek 

Ida  Grove 


Iowa  co. — Population:  19,231. 
Marengo '.' 


Victor . 


Jackson  CO.— Population:  23,771. 

Bellevue 

Maquoketa 


Monraoutli . 
Sabula 


J .KBevivt  CO.— Population :  25,903. 

Colfax  — 

KoUogg 


Monroe . 
Newton. 


Prairie  City. 


jRFrKiisON  CO.— Population :  17,409. 
Fairfield 


Pleasant  Plains . 


Johnson  co.— Population:  25,429. 
Iowa ." . 


0.\ford  

Jones  co.— Population;  21,052. 

Anamosa , 

Garflold 

Monticello 

Wyoming 

Keokuk  co.— Population:  21,258. 

Delta 

Keota 

Sigourney 

South  English 

What  Cheer '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Kossuth  co — Populatimi:  6,178. 
Algona 

a  Suspended  March,  1880. 
k  Suspended  January,  1880. 
0  Suspended. 

10  PB 


]^ame  of  periodical. 


Duulap  Heporler 

Dnnlap  Dispatch  (a) 

Harrison  County  Courier. 
Missouri  Valley  Times . . . 

Valley  Bepublican  (6) 

Woodbine  Twiner 


Mount  Pleasant  Journal 

Free  Press 

Mount  Pleasant  Boporter  . . 
Mount  Pleasant  Herald  (c) . 
Golden  Age  (c) 


Iowa  Plain  Dealer 

Howard  County  Times . 
Limo  Springs  Tribune- . 


Humboldt  County  Independent  . 
Humboldt  Kosmos 


Battle  Creek  Times 
Ida  Grove  Pioneer  - . 
Maple  Valley  Era  .  - . 


Marengo  Eepublican .  - 
Marengo  News-Letter. 

Marengo  Democrat 

Index  weekly  (d) 

Victor  Herald 


Bellevue  Leader 

Maquoketa  Excelsior — 

Jackson  Sentinel   

Jackson  County  Becord . 
Der  Jackson  Demokrat.  - 
Monmouth  Begister  (e)  - . 
Sabula  Gazette 


Weekly  Clipper . . .' 

Kellogg  Post 

Kellogg  Enterprise 

Monroe  Mirror 

Newton  Journal 

Jasper  County  Independent 

Iowa  National 

Prairie  City  News 


Ledger . . 
Tribune - 

News  - . . 


C  Bepublican 

I  Eepublican 

i  Iowa  City  Press  (/) 

(Iowa State  Press  

Uuiversity  Boporter 

Slovan  Americky 

Western  Stock  journal  and  Farmer . 

Iowa  City  Volksfreund 

Vidette 

Iowa  City  Journal  (g) 

Oxford  J  oui-nal 


Anamosa  Eureka 

Anamosa  Journal 

Oxford  Mirror 

Monticello  Expiess 

Jones  County  Liberal . 
Die  Freio  Presse  {hi . . . 
Wyoming  Journal 


Delta  Indepcndeut . .. 

Keota  Eagle 

Sigourney  News 

Sigourney  Beview. . . 
SigourneyCourier  . . 
Western  Herald ..... 
What  Cheer  Patriot. 


Upper  Des  Moines  . . 
Algona  Bepublican 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do  --- 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 
....do  ... 


Weekly. 
—  do  ... 
Daily  (morning) . 
,..-do(        ■    ■ 
Weekly - 


Weekly  - 
— do  -.. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  .. 
...do  ... 
...do    .. 


Weekly . 
...do... 
...do... 


Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do... 
....do... 

...do... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly.. 
...do.".. 


d  Suspended  February,  1880. 
«  Suspended  September,  1880. 
/  Suspended  April,  1880. 


Character. 


Whenes-'  ^'if 
tablished.:    jP|; 


I 


News  and  politics 1871 

do    ]  1879 

do 1875 

do [  1868 

do !  1879 

do I  1879 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

Collegiate , 

News  and  politics  - 

;do , 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

, do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics  (Bohemian) . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  (German)  . .. 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  polities 

do.... .■-. 

do 

do    

do 

News  and  politics  (Gennan) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

, do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do  .-. 


News  and  politics  . 


1855 
1S66 
1877 
1879 
1879 

1859 
1867 
1877 


1880 
1872 
1877 

1856 
1872 
1875 
1873 
1878 

1670 
3855 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1871 


1879 
1878 
1880 
1873 
1858 
1868 
1878 
1874 


1849 
1878 
1879 


1876 
18-18 
1871 
1841 
1868 
1669 
1872 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1877 


3856 
1872 
1879 
1805 
3872 
1879 
1870 


1879 
1875 
1860 
1872 
1877 
1872 
1880 


1865 
1873 


Uerged  io  Iowa  City  "Daily  Bepublican". 
,  Suspended  May,  1880. 


$2  00 

"2'co 
2  00 

1  .'■.u 

1  00 


2  00 
2  00 
7  80 
7  80 


1  50 
1  50 
1  23 


2  CO 
2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
1  00 

1  73 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
3  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  23 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


10  00 

1  50 
9  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  20 

1  00 

2  CO 
75 

1  00 
1  00 


1  73 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
'J  00 


1  CO 
1  50 
1  73 

1  50 

2  CO 

1  :;3 

:  M 


2  CO 
2  00 
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Place  of  pnblication. 


lEB  CO.— Population:  34,859. 
Fort  Madison 


Keokuk. 


"West  Point . 


Linn  CO.— Population :  27,237. 
Cedar  Bapids 


Centre  Point. 

Lisbon 

Marion 


Mount  Vernon. 


Springville 

Western  College  . 


Louisa  CO.— Population :  13,142. 

Columbus  .Junction 

Morning  Sun  .-. 

"Wapello 


Lucas  CO.— Population :  14,530. 
Chariton 


Lyon  CO.— Population : 
Eock  Bapids 


M.imsOK  CO.— Population :  17,224. 
AV"inters6t 


Mahaska' CO. — Population; 
New  Sharon 


Oskaloosa. 


Maeios  CO.— Population:    25,111. 
Knoxville 


Marysville 
PcHa 


rieasantville. 


Marshall  co.— Population :  23,752. 

Gilman    

Marshall 


State  Center . 


Mills  CO.— Population:  14,137. 


Emerson . . 
(Jlenwood. 


Hastings 

il.llYfl  u   . 


Xame  of  periodical. 


Plain  Dealer 1 

Fort  Madison  Democrat 

The  Knight's  Sword  and  Helmet . 

C  Gate  City 

i  Gate  City 

i  Constitution  

)  Constitation 

Die  Post 

Central  School  Journal 

Labor  Tribune 

Keokuk  Saturday  Item 

"West  Point  Appeal 


Cedar  Bapids  Times 

Cedar  Bapids  Standard 

f  Bepublican 

( Bepublican 

Cedar  Hapids  Comet  (o) 

Iowa  Farmer  and  "Western  Stock  Journal . 

<  Globe  (6) 

}  Globe  (6) , 

Stylus 

Post  and  Presse 

"Weekly  Leader 

Courier  Journal 

Lisbon  Sun 

Marion  Begister 

Advent  and  Sabbath  Advocate 

Linn  County  Pilot 

Mount  "V"emon  Hawkeye 

Monnt  Vernon  Collegian  (c) 

Springville  Independent 

"VVestei-n  Light 


Columbus  Safeguard  . . . 

Sentinel , 

"Wapello  Bepublican  . . . 
Louisa  County  Becord  . 
"Wapello  Times 


C  Patriot 

J  Patriot 

Chariton  Leader. 


Beview 


Winterset  Madisouian  . 

"Winterset  News 

Beacon  Light 


New  Sharon  Star 

New  Sharon  News 

Oskaloosa  Herald 

Oskaloosa  Standard 

Oskaloosa  College  "V^idotte. 
Phonetic  Magazine  (d)  


Knoxville  Journal 

Marion  County  Express . . 
Maiion  County  Eeporter  . 

Marysville  Miner 

Pella  "Week  Blad 

PellaBlado 

"Weekly  Visitor 

Pleasaiitville  News 


Gilman  Dispatch 

5  Times-Bepublican 

i  Times-Bepublican 

Marshall  Statesman 

Marshalltown  "Beobachter . 

Bugle  (e) 

Enterprise 


Emerson  Chronicle 

Glcnwood  "Weekly  Opinion . 

Mills  County  Journal 

PilgTims'  Tidings  (/) 

Hastings  Plain  Dealer 

Bepublican.  Leader  , 

Malvern  Leader  (g) 


Mitchell  CO.— Population :  14,363. 

Osage Mitchell  County  Press 

,,  .   .   .  Mitchell  County  News 

bamt  Ansgar Saint  An s gar  Enterprise 

a  Suspended  October,  1880.  d  Merired  with 

b  Suspended  July,  1879.  Oluo 

c  Merged  with  Mount  Vernon  "Comelliau  Monthly"-   e  Suspended  February,  1880. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 

"Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly....  

do 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

do 

...do  


"Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) 

"Weekly 

— do 

Monthly . 
Daily  " 
"Weekly. 

.  -  do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Bi-weekly  . 

"Weekly 

...do    

Monthly . . . 

"Weekly 

...  do 


"Weekly. 
...do .... 
...  do  .... 
..  do..., 
...do... 


Daily  (evening)  . 
"Weekly 


.do  . 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .  .. 

Monthly . 
...do 


Weekly. 

...do 

..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..do  ... 


Weekly 

- .  do  . . 

...do  .. 

Phonetic  Educator 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

-.do 

...do  

...do 

..do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..do  ..., 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do... 


Character. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

, do     ..     

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

Educational 

News  and  politics. . . ; 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Agricultural ,. 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

New8.?i,nd  politics  (German)  ..... 

News  and  politics 

do .^ 

....  do  

do 

Beligious  (Adventist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 


"When  es. 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do  ...-: 

do    

Collegiate 

Educational 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Mollandish) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

...  do 

Beligious  ( Unsectarian) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  , 

do 

do 


1842 
1869 
1877 
1854 
1846 
1861 
1861 
1868 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1878 


1850 
1867 
1868 
1872 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1873 
1874 
1852 
1866 
1871 


1879 
1875 


1870 
1879 
1860 
1870 
1877 

1880 
1857 
1872 

1873 


1856 
1872 
1874 

IMS 
ll-'80 
1850 
1854 
1879 
1879 

1853 
1865 
1880 
1871 
1861 
1883 
1880 
1877 


1876 
1875 
1856 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1871 


1804 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1874 
1875 

1865 
1869 
1878 


Price 

-per 

year. 


$1  50 
160 
1  00 
8  00 

1  SO 
8  00 
150 

2  00 
50 

1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  50 
123 
8  00 
1  30 
150 
1  00 
7  00 


75 
1  50 
150 
125 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 
150 

2  00 
75 

1  60 
1  60 


160 
160 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

6  20 
150 

1  SO 

2  00 


150 
150 
150 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
%  00 
60 
1  50 

1  60 
160 

1  30 
150 

2  00 
1  50 
1  .60' 
1  50 


1  50 
OOO 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
100 
175 


ICO 
160 
150 


160 
160 
160 

2  00 
2  00 
160 


of  Cincinnati. 


/  Suspended  1879. 
3  Consolidated  with  ' 


Mills  County  Bepublican". 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Monona  co.— Population!  9,oa5. 

HapletoD 

Onawa 

MONEOE  CO.— Popvlaiion:  13,719. 
Albia 

MoNTGOMEKY  CO. — Population:  15,8 
Red  Oak ■. 

Yillisoa 

Muscatine  co.— Population:  23,170. 
Mnscatine 


West  Liberty '. 

Wilton 

O'BiUEN  CO. — Population:  4,165. 

Primghar 

Sanborn  

Sheldon 

Osceola  co. — Population:  2,219. 
Sibley 

Page  co.— Population :  19,667. 

Blancbard  

Clarinda 

College  Springs 

Essex 

Sbenandoab  

Palo  Alto  co.— Population:  4,131. 
Enunetsburg 

PLYMOurn  CO.— Population :  8,566. 
Lo  Mars 

Pocahontas  co.— Population :  3,713. 
Fonda  

Polk  co.— Population:  42,395. 

Des  Moines 


Mitchellville 

Pottawattamie  CO.— Pojmiotion;  39,850. 

Avoca ^ 

Couuca  Bluffs 


Neola 1 

■Walnut 

POWESUIEK  CO.— Population:  18,936. 

Brooklyn  

Grinncil 

Malcolm 

Montezuma 


People's  Press 

Monona  County  Gazette.. 


Albia  TTnion 

Indnstrial  Era. . . 
Albia  Bemocrat . 


Bed  Oak  Express  .  ■ . 

Ked  Oak  Kecord 

People's  Telepbone  . 
Eed  Oak  Democrat . . 

Review    ....- 

Independent  


(  Joarnal 

<  Journal 

(Journal 

(Tribune. 

1  Tribune 

"Deutsche  Zeitung 

XettsTillb  Weekly  Visitor. 

Greenback  Patriot  (a) 

Muscatine  News 

Enterprise 

Wilton  Review 


Primghar  Tribune  . 

O'Brien  Pioneer 

Sheldon  Mail  

Sheldon  News  (b)  . . 

Sibley  Gazette 


Blanohard  Record  

Clarinda  Herald 

Page  County  Democrat 

Nodaway  Chief 

College  Springs  Courier  (c) . 

Essex  Index 

Shenandoah  Reporter    

Shenandoah  Republican  . . . 


Palo  Alto  Pilot  .... 
Palo  Alto  Reporter. 


Le  Mars  Sent  inel 

Le  Mars  Iowa  Liberal 


Pocahontas  Times. 
Fonda  News  (d) 


(Iowa  State  Leader 

I  Iowa  State  Leader 

<  Iowa  State  Register 

}  Iowa  State  Register 

Western  Jurist 

Plain  Talk 

Iowa  State  Journal 

Iowa  Staats-Anzeiger 

Industrial  Motor 

Des  Moines  News 

Saturday  Evening  Mail  Car 

Iowa  State  Tribune 

State  Prohibitionist 

State  Independent 

Des  Moines  Free  Press  (d) 

Des  Moines  Labor  Defender  (d)  . 

Western  Farm  Journal  (d) 

Temperance  Reformer  (d) 

Iowa  People  (d) 

Mitchellvilie  News 


Avoca  Delta 

f  Daily  Nonpareil 

I  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

(Globe 

{Globe 

Freie  Presse 

Evangeliskt  Magazin (e) ... 

TheBugle(d) 

Neola  Tribune 

Walnut  News 


Brooklyn  Chronicle 

Grinnell  Herald 

Grinnell  Independent 

Malcom  Gazette 

Montezuma  Republican 

Poweshiek  County  Democrat. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 


Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (morning) . . . 

Weekly 

, . .  do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . . . 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Daily  (eoening)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. .  do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do  . 


do  . 
.do 
.do. 

do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 

do. 

do  . 


Weekly 

Daily  (mourning)  . 

Weeikly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

WeeKly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  

do 

Law 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  (GerTnan)  . 

Science  and  mechanics 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1870 
1866 


1860 
1873 
1878 

1867 
1871 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1879 

1855 
1840 
1844 
1874 
1841 
1874 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1868 
1867 


1879 
1871 
1873 
1880 

1872 


1879 
1858 
1868 
1879 
1876 
1876 
1871 
1877 

1874 
1875 

1871 
1872 

1876 
1879 

1848 
1848 
1861 
1856 
1867 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1879 
1855 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

'RGl\gions(Evangelical;  Scandinavian) 

i  News  and  politics 

...  do 

...do  


Weekly 

Semi-weekly . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do  


Price 
per 
year. 


$1  75 
2  OO 


1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

8  00 

2  00 
4  00 

10  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  .lO 

2  00 
2  09 


1870 
1801 
1856 
1872 
1872 
1875 
1879 
1856 
1880 
1878 


1875 
1868 
1878 
1871 
18.50 
1877 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  OO 
1  50 
1  50 


1  75 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 

6  00 
1  25 
10  00 
1  25 
5  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
10 

1  25 

2  CO 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
50 

2  00 


1  50 
10  OO 

■>  to 

8  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  CO 

1  m 

1  OO 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 
1  50 
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Placo  of  publicatlOD. 


EiNGGOLD  CO.— Population :  12,085. 
Mount  Ayr 


Sac  00 — Population,:  8,774. 

Odebolt 

Sao  City 

"WallLake   


Scott  co.— Population:  41,266. 
Davenport 


Le  Claire  . 

Shelby  go. 
Harlan 


-Pop.lation:  12,696. 


Shelby. 


Sioux  co.— Population : 

East  Orango 

Orange  City 

Patteraonv'ille 

Kock  Valley 


5,426. 


Stoey  CO:— Population:  16,906. 
Ames 


Franklin. 
Nevada . . 


Tama  co. — Population:  21,585. 
Dysart 

Tama  City 


Toledo. 
Traer.. 


Taylob  CO.— Population:  15,835. 
Bedford 


Conway. 
Lenox  .. 


TTkion  CO. — Population:  14,980. 
Afton 

Creston 


VAX  BuEEN  CO.— Population:  17,043. 

Biimingliam 

Bonaparte 


Farmington  . 
Keosanqna  . 

Milton 


■\Yapei.i,o  CO.— Population :  25,285. 

Agency   

Eddyville 

Ottumwa 


"Waeeen  CO.— Population:  in, 578. 
Indianola 


Name  of  periodical. 


Uinggold  Eecord 

Mount  Ayr  Journal . 
Onward 


Odebolt  Eeporter . .  - 

Sac  Sun 

Wall  Lake  Joiimal . 


(  Daily  Gazette 

ij  Davenport  G-azette 

(  Dor  Demokrat 

<  Der  Demokrat - . . . 

(  Der  Demokrat 

f  Democrat 

<  Democrat 

(  Democrat 

Iowa  and  Illinois  Workman  . 

(  Stemen  Banner  (a) 

I  Stemen  Banner 

Noilhwestem  News 

Davenport  Times  (&) 

Davenport  Herald  (c) 

Davenport  Home  Journal  (d) . 
Le  Claire  Pilot..; 


Harlan  Herald . . . 
Harlan  Tribune. . 
Shelby  News 


Independent  

Ue  Vblksvriend 

Pattersonville  Index 

Sioux  Coimty  Independent  . 


Ames  Intelligencer 

Aurora 

College  Quarterly 

Nevada  Kepreaentative  . . 
Story  County  "Watchman . 
Highway 


DerBrueder  ote 

Dysart  Eeporter 

Tama  Herald 

Tama  City  Democrat  (6) 

Tama  City  Western  Liberal  (c) . 

Album  of  Pen  Arts  (e) 

Tama  County  News  (f) 

Toledo  Chronicle 

Toledo  times 

Traer  Clipper 

Traer  Star 


Indianola  Herald  . 

IVople'a  Advocate  . 

Simpsonian-    

Indianola  Tribune  ■ 
a  Daily  edition  discontinned  February,  1881. 
b  Suspended  December,  1879. 
0  Suspended  April,  1880. 


Iowa.  Southwest 

Bedford  Argus 

Taylor  County  Eepublican  . 
Taylor  County  Democrat. .  - 

Conway  Neutral 

Lenox  Time  Table 


Tribune  News 

Afton  Enterprise 

Creston  Gazette 

Creston  liemocrat 

Independent  American . 
Creston  Adveitiser 


Bii-mingham  Enterprise 

Van  Buren  County  Journal. 

Square  and  Compass  (e) 

Farmington  Gazette  (e) 

Kcosauqna  Eepublican 

Van  Buren  Democrat 

Milton  Herald 


Agency  Lidependent 

Eddyville  Advertiser 

C  Courier 

(  (Jouner 

Democrat  and  Times 

Freie  Presae 

Des  Moines  Valley  Times  {g) . 

Iowa  Investigator  (A) 

Ottumwa  Journal  (i) 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly  • 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (evening)... 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning)  -. 

Weekly 

do 


.do. 
do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Weekly. 

-  -  .do 

...do    .. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly.. - 
Monthly . . 
Quarterly . 
Weekly... 
...do  ...:. 
...do 


Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly.. 

...do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do  

...do.... 
....do.... 


Weekly 

— do 

Monthly . 

Weekly 

d  Suspended  June,  1880. 

f  Suspended. 

/  Suspended  September,  1880. 


Weekly 

...  do 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
do  . 


Character. 


When  es 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  poliiics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do •- 

Secret  society -. 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Temperance^ 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (SoUandith) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Evangelieal) . 


Eeligious  ( Baptisti,  German) . 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do    

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Bo    

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  polities  (Oermcm)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Gorman)  . 


1863 
1873 
1877 

1877 
1871 
1878 


1854 
1839 
1866 
1851 
1878 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1875 


1874 
1879 
1877 


1878 
1874 
1879 
1878 


1873 
1877 
1857 
1874 
1876 

1876 
1878 
1866 


1836 

1878 
1872 
1878 

1867 
1872 
1878 
1880 
1879 
1874 


1871 
1880 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1879 

1869 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1855 
1870 
1878 


1874 
1869 
1865 
1848 
1850 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1871 


Price 
per 
year. 


News  and  politics 1857 

do 1870 

Collegiate 1870 

News  and  politics |  1873 

a  Suspended  August,  1880. 

A  Suspended  M.iy,  1880. 

i  Merged  into  "  Frcie  Preaso". 


$2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


9  00 

1  50 
10  00 

2  00  ■ 

3  CO 
5  00 
1  25 
1  23 
1  00 

10  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  23 


2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  60 


1  60 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  63 
1  00 

1  CO 

1  50 

2  00 


1  60 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  60 

2  00 
125 

"i'M 
2  00 
1  50 


1  60 
1  50 
7  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


2  00 

160 
125 
1  00 
1  59 
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Place  of  paWcation. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
.  lished. 


Cliaracter. 


Wlien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


$0  2S 

"  i'25 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  25 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  25 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 

50 

1  25 
10  00 

1  25 

2  00 
50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 


WA6HIKGT0X  CO.— Population:  20,374, 
Brighton 

■Washington 

Waynb  CO.— PopulaMon:  16,127. 

Allerton 

Corydon 

Lineville..! 

Webster  co.—PopvlaHo7i :  15,951. 

Dayton 

Fort  Qodge 


AVlnnebago  CO.— PopuUtUont  4,017. 
Forest  City 

Lalie  Mills 

Wl.NSESHIEK  CO.— Population:  23,938. 
Decorah 


WooDBUiir  CO.— Population :  14,( 
Sioux  City 


■Western  Horticnlturiat {  Monthly 

Brighton  Star  (a) 'WeeHy. 

Greenhack  'World do  . . . 

Brighton  Beporter do 

Washington Connty Press do  ... 

■Washington  Grazetce do 

"Washington  Democrat : do 


■Wayne  County  Bepnblican. 

Corydon  Times 

■Wayne  County  Kewe 

Corydon  Democrat 

Lineville  Tribune 


Dayton  Review 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger . . 

Fort  Dodge  Times 

■WebsterTIonnty  "tlnion  . 


■Winnebago  Summit . 

■Winnebago  Chief 

Independent  Herald  . 


Evangelisk  Lutherisk  Kcrketidende  . 

Decorah  Republican 

Decorah  Jonmal 

For  Hjemmet 

Decoj-ab  Posten . . 

Decorah  Radical 

Opljygijelsesblad 

Lutherisk  Skoleblad 


■WOKiii  CO.— Population:  7,953. 

Kensett 

Northwood 

■WmsHT  CO.— Population:  5,06! 

Belmond 

Clarion 


Sioux  City  Tribune 

C  Sioux  City  Journal 

I  Sioux  City  Journal 

Courier 

Aupao — The  Daybreak  . 
Cosmopolite 


Keusett  Mail  (6) 

Nortbwood  Pioneer  (c) . 
Worth  County  Eagle  . . 


Belmond  Herald 

Wright  County  Monitor  . 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 
...do  .... 
...  do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do.  . 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do.' 

.--.do 

Semi-monthly . 

■Weekly ,".. 

...do 

Monthly 

...do 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

...do  


Weekly. 

..  do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Horticultural 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Religious  {Imtheran;  Norwegian)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  ( Unseetwrian;  N'orwegia/n) 

News  and  politics  (Norwegia/n) 

News  and  politics 

Religious  {Lutheran ;  Norwegian) . . 
Educational  (Norwegian) 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Gerrmm) 

Religious  (Prot.  Hpis. ;  Indian) . 
Literature 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1856 
1869 
1878 

1873 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1873 


1879 
1864 
1868 
1877 


1867 
1880 
1875 


1857 
1860 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1870 
1877 
1880 

1858 
1870 
1863 
1870 
1878 
1879 

1879 
1870 
1877 

1873 
1869 


KANSAS. 


Ali-KN  CO.— Population:  11,303. 
Humboldt 

tola 

Andebson  CO.— Population:  9,057. 
Gamett 

Greeley 

Atchison  co.— Population:  26,668. 
Atchison 


Muscotah 

Barbour  00.— Poputotton;  2,661, 
Medicine  Lodge 

Barton  CO.— PopitZatton:  10,818. 

Ellinwood 

Great  Bend 


Bourbon  00 — Population:  19,691. 
Port  Scott 


Crown  co.—Populathn:  12,817. 
Eiawatha 


a  Saspende<l  December,  1870. 
6  Snepended. 


Hiimboldt  Union 

Humboldt  Inter.State  . 

Tola  Register 

lola  Iiidependent  (d)  . . 


Garnetfc  Plain  Dealer. 

Gamett  Journal 

Greeley  Tribune 


C  Champion 

}  Champion 

j  Patriot 

i  Patriot 

Der  Courier  (e) 

Little  Globe 

New  West  Monthly . . . 
Sunday  Morning  Call . 
Muscotah  News  (c)  ... 


Medicine  Lodge  Cresset  . 


Ellinwood  Express 

Great  Bend  Register 

Inland  Tribune 

Arkansas  ■Valley  Democrat. 
Kansas  Volksfrennd  (/) 


Fort  Scott  Herald 

5  Monitor 

(Monitor 

Republican  Record 

■Kansas  Medical  Index  . 


Hiawatha  Dispatch . 

Kansas  Herald 

Hiawatha  Sun 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...  do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Daily  {tnoming)  . 
Weekly. 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

Monthly 

Sunda>y 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

. .  do 

Monthly 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...do-.. 


<(  Suspended  December,  1880. 
0  Suspended  August,  1880- 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 

News  and  politics 

General  literature 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Medical 


News  and  politics 1870 

do 1874 

do 1878 

e  Suspended  April,  1880. 

/  Suspended  February,  1880, 


1866 
1877 
1867 
1880 

1865 
1873 
1880 


1865 
1855 
1867 
1867 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1880 


1878 
1874 
1876 
1877 


1863 
1864 
1864 
1879 
1880 


$2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


8  00 
1  60 
8  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  20 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
8  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

:  00 

1  50 
i  50 
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Place  of  pnblication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  ofben  pub- 
lished. 


Gharacter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 

per 

year. 


Butler  CO. — Population:  18,586. 


Angnata... 
Douglass  - 
El  Dorado. 


Chase  CO. — Population:  6,081. 
Cottonwood  Falls 


Chautauqua  CO. — Population:  11,072. 
Sedan 


Pern. 


Cherokee  CO.— Poputoeioji  .•  21,905. 


Beaumont  . 
Columbus . . 


Empire . 
Galena.. 


Clay  CO.— Population :  12,320. 
Clay  Center 


Clovd  CO.— Population :  15,343. 


Concordia. 


Clyde. 


Coffey  CO.— Population :  11,438. 
Burlington 

XeEoy 


Covf LEY  CO.— Popidation :  21,538. 
Arkansas 


Burdenville . 
Winfield-... 


Ceawford  CO. — Population:  16,851. 


Cherokee  . 
Girard 


Dwia  CO.— Population :  6,9 
Junction 


Becatueco. — Population:  4,180. 

Oberlin 

Jackson 


XUcKissois  CO.— PopiUation:  15,251. 
Abilene 


Solomon  . 


DoniphjUS  CO.— Popultf lion:  14,257. 


Troy 

Wathena  . 


Douglas  CO.— Population :  21,700. 
Lawrence 


Edwards  CO.— PopMZa«to)i;  2,409. 
Kinsley 


^LK  CO.— Population:  10,623. 

Elkl'alls 

Grenola 

Howard 


Moline. 


Southern  Kansas  Gazette  . 

New  Enterprise  (a) 

El  Dorado  Press 

Walnut  Valley  Times 


Chase  County  Leader  .. 
Chase  County  Conrant . 


Chautauqua  Journal 

Chautauqua  County  Times . 
Chautauqua  News  (6) 


Beaumont  Dispatch  (c), — 

Columbus  Conrier 

Columbus  Border  Star  (iJ)  . 

Columbus  Times 

Empire  City  Echo  («) 

CMmer- - 

1  Miner 

Gospel  Mirror  (/) 

Galena  Messenger  (/) 


Clay  County  Dispatch 

Clay  Center  Localist  {g) 

Bepublican  Talley  Banner . 

Little  Hatchet 

Clay  Center  Argus  (/) 


Concordia  Empire 

Concordia  Expositor  . 
Cloud  County  Blade . . 
Clyde  Herald 


Burlington  Patriot 

Burlington  Independent. 
Le  Key  Reporter 


Arkansas  City  Traveler 

Arkansas  Talley  Democrat. 

New  Enterprise 

5  Telegram 

j  Telegram 

Winfield  Conrier 

Cowley  County  Monitor 


Sentinel  on  the  Border 

Girard  Press 

Crawford  County  News  (h) . 
Girard  Herald 


Junction  City  Union  . . . 
Junction  City  Tribune  . 


Oberlin  Herald 

Jackson  Guardian. 


Dickinson  County  Chronicle  . 

Abilene  Gazette 

Weekly  Democrat 

Solomon  Sentinel 


Kansas  Chief 

Wathena  Mirror  (i) . 


J  Tribune 

(  Tribune 

(Journal 

i  Journal  

j  Standard 

5  Standard 

Spirit  of  Kansas 

Die  Germania 

Kansas  Monthly 

TJniversity  Conrier 

Kansas  Temperance  Palladium 
Kansas  Koview 


Edwards  County  Leader  [j) . 

Kinsley  Graphic 

Kinsley  liepublicau 


Elk  Falls  Signal 

Grenola  Argus  

Howard  City  Courant . 

Industrial  Journal 

Moline  News 


a  Suspended  April,  1880. 

b  Suspended  November,  1880. 

c  Suspended  Juno,  1879. 

d  Consolidated  with  "Columbus  Times' 


Weekly- 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

do 

....do  

....do , 

...do ..- 

Dailj  (morning) 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Weekly . . 
...do  — 
Monthly . 

— do 

Weekly- . 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly - 

...do 

...do-.. 


Weeklv 

--.do.' 

...do 

Daily  (eoening) 

Weekly 

...do 

--.do  


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do.... 
.-  do     . 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Weekly, 
--.do.-. 


Weekly, 
-..do  ... 
--.do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
. ..do. .. 


Daily, 

Weekly.        

Daily  (morning) 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evi 
Weekly. 

. .  do 

..  do  .... 
Monthly . 

.    do 

Weekly. . 
Montlily . 


Weekly.. 
...do.-- 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 
..  do  .... 
...do... 


December,  1879. 


«  Suspended  December,  1879. 

/  Suspended. 

g  Suspended  AprU,  1881. 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do...  


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Heligious  (Unstetaricm) . 
News  and  politics 


News  an^politios. 

do 

Land  jonmal 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 


1874 
1879 
1877 
1870 

1871 
1874 

1873 
1878 
1875 


1874 


1878 
1877 
1880 
1877 
1880 
1880 

1873 
1878 
1878 
1878 


1870 
1875 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics 1865 

do 1874 

do 1879 


News  and  politics. 

do... 

do 

.....do  

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  

....  do 


News  and  politics. 
do...  


News  and  politics 

do.... , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  (Oermam) 

Literary 

Collegiate 

Temperance 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics. . 

do.... 

do    


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


1870 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1872 
1872 
1879 

1879 
1869 
1875 
1878 

1863 
1873 

1879 
1880 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1879 


1857 
1878 


1865 
1854 
1866 
1857 
1873 
1870 
1871 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 

1877 
1877 
1877 

1880 
1879 
1874 
1878 
1880 


h  Suspended  June,  1880. 

i  Suspended  1879. 

i  Suspended  since  census  year. 


$1  SO 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  SO 


Place  of  paUication. 


ISame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


"WTi  en  es- 
tablished. 


Price 

per 

year. 


U.K  CO  .^Populatum:  6,179. 

Ellis 

HayeCity 

U.SWOBTH  ca.—Foptilalion ;  8,494. 
Ellsworth 

Wilson --- 

oav  CO.— PopnUMcn:  3,122. 

Dodge 

SpearvUle  

BACKUS  CO.— Population:  16,797. 

Ottawa 


■Williamsburg 

ova  CO.— PoptHation:  1,196. 
Grainfield  ....' 

iKXUiM  CO.— Population :  4,258. 

Gettysburg 

HiUCity 

Millbrook 

Boscoe  

rliEESWOOD  CO.— Population :  10,548. 
Eureka 

Gould 

Madison  

lAVtFSa  CO.— Population:  4,133. 
Anthony 

Harper 

lABVET  CO.— Population .-  11,451. 

Buirton 

Halstead 

Kewton 


lomKXiiS  CO.— Population :  1,704. 

Pordham 

Hodgeman  Center 

fACKBON  CO.— Pojiulaiion .-  10,718. 
Holton 

'la-miiBO^'co.-PopulaUon :  15,563. 
Oskalooea 

Porry 

Valley  Falls 

Winchester 

rKWBLL  CO.— Population:  17,475. 

Burr  Oak 

Jewell 

Mankato 

Omlo 

roHXSON  CO.— Population:  16,853. 
Olathe 


JJXGMAN  CO.— Population:  3,713. 
Kingman 

Abuttk  CO.— Pi^ulation:  23,735. 

Chetopa 

Oswego '.'.'..'.'.]'.'.'..[','. 

Parsons 

^AJiK  CO — Population:  601. 

Onlifomia 

Dayton 

a  Sncoeoded  by  the  "  Rural  West 

1881. 
l>  Suspended  March,  188U. 
c  Suspended. 


Ellis  Headlijght 

Hays  City  Sentinel. 
Ellis  County  Star    . 


Ellsworth  Keporter  . 
Ellsworth  Times  (a) . 
Wilson  Echo 


Dodge  City  Times. .. 
Eord  County  Globe. . 
Spearville  ^ews  (&)  . 


Journal  and  Triumph  . . 

5  Eepublican 

}  Republican 

Kansas  Home  News  ... 
Ottawa  Daily  News  {c)  . 

Ottawa  Gazette  (c) 

Ottawa  State  Press  (c)  . 
Williamsburg  Gazette  . 


Grainfield  Republican. 


Graham  County  Lever  . 

Western  Star  (d) 

Millbrook  Times 

Eoscoe  Tribune 


Eureka  Herald 

Eureka  Graphic 

Eureka  Sun 

Gould  City  News  (c) 
Madison  News 


Anthony  Journal 

Anthony  Republican . . 
Harper  County  Times . 


Borrton  Telephone 

ZurHeimath 

Newton  Kansan 

Newton  Republican .  - . 

Golden  Gate 

Newton  Bee  (e) 


Fordham  Republican  (/)  . 
Agitator  (g) 


Holton  Recorder  . 

Holton  Signal 

Holton  Bee  (A)  ... 


Oskaloosa  Independent. 

Oskaloosa  Sickle 

Kaw  Valley  Chief 

New  Era 

Winchester  Argus 


Burr  Oak  Reveille 

Jewell  County  Republican  . 

Jewell  County  Monitor 

Jewell  County  Review 

Jewell  County  Journal  (6) . . 


Miner  and  News-Letter . 

Kansas  Star 

Olathe  Leader 

Olathe  Gazette 


Kingnlan  Mercury  . 
Kingman  Citizen . . . 


Chetopa  Advance 

Oswego  Independent 

Labette  County  Democrat  . 

Parsons  Sun    

Parsons  Eclipse 

Paj'sons  Kepublican 


Weekly. 
. ..do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...  do... 


Weekly 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly , 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...  do •.. 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. .  do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...  do... 

...do.... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do  .... 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 
do 


Weebly. 

do  ... 

...  do.... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do 

..  do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

. .  do 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
do  '-- 


Weekly. 

do 

....do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1880 
1874 
1876 

1870 
1879 
1879 


1876 
1877 
1878 


1865 
1879 
1870 
1879 
1879 


News  and  polities. 


1880 


1880 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

Religious  (Mennonite  ; 

News  and  politics 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 


German)  ... 


1879 

1  25 

1879 

1  00 

1879 

L  00 

18S0 

1  00 

1868 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1880 

1879 

1  00 

1878 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1878 

1  50 

1878 

1  50 

1875 

1  00 

1872 

2  00 

1875 

2  00 

1879 

1  50 

1879 

2  00 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 

....  do  

....  do  

do 


I 


News  and  politics 

do 

do    

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

Educational 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  - 

News  and  politics  . 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do    


Lane  County  Gazette Weekly News  and  politics 

Dayton  Progress  (i) ' do ^do 

g  Suspeuded,  1879. 
h  Consolidated  with 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  00 


2  00 


1873 
1878 
1880 

2  00 
1  50 

1860 
1873 
1879 
1865 
1877 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

1880 
1879 
1874  • 
1879 
1879 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 

1870 
1876 
1878 
1879 

1  50 

73 

1  CO 

1  00 

1878 
1879 

1  50 
1  50 

1869 
1872 
1879 
1871 
1874 
1879 

1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1880 
1680 

1  50 

Little  River, 


d  Suspended  June,  1880. 

e  Consolidated  with  "  Golden  Gate  "  since  census 


year. 
/  Suspended  November,  1879. 


26,  1680. 
i  Suspended  July,  1880. 


'  Holton  Signal "  February 
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Place  of  publication. 


Lkavenwokth  co.- 
Loavenwoi-th  .. 


-Populatiim:  32,353. 


Lincoln  co.— Population:  8,582. 
Lincoln  Center 


Monroe . 


LiHN  CO.— Population;  15,298. 

La  Oygne 

Mound  City 

Pleasanton 


Lyon  co — Population:  17,326. 
Emporia 


Hartford. 


Mcpherson  co.— Population:  17,143. 


Hudsbnrg  .. 
Lindsburg . . 

McPherson  . 


Maeion  CO.— Peculation:  12,453. 

Morence 

Marion  Center 


Peabody  - 


Mabshall  CO.— Population:  16,136. 

Blue  Hapida 

Frankfort 

Irving 


Marysville., 
■Waterville.. 


MlAin  CO.— Population:  17,f 
Lonisburg 


Paola . 


Mitchell  co. -Popviation :  14,911. 
Beloit 


CawlcerCity 

MONTGOMEET  CO.— Population:  18,213. 


Cherryvale 

Coflfeyville 

Elk(5ity 

Independence . . 


MOEEIS  CO. — Population: 
Council  Grove 


9,265. 


Parkersville  . 


Xemaha  CO.— Population:  12,462. 

Sabetha , 

Seneca , 


Neosho  co.- 
Channte 


-Population:  16,121. 


Erie 

Osage  Mission  . 

Thayer 


Nebs  co.— Population : 

Clarinda 

Ness 


3,722. 


a  Suspended  spring  of  1880. 
6  Suspended  March,  1881. 
c  Suspended. 


Name  of  periodical. 


C  Times Daily  {morning) .. 

{Times 'WeeMy 

f  Kansas  Freie  Presse Daily  (evenimg)  . . . 

{Kansas  Freie  Presee Weekly 

HomeEecord Montlily 

f  Press Daily  (evening)  ... 

I  Press 'Weeisly 

Appeal  (ffi) Daily  (m 

Workingman's  Friend TVeekly 

Western  Homestead Monthly . 

Sunday  Herald  (6) Snnday  . . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Lincoln  County  Register. 
Lincoln  County  Beacon  . . ; 
Monroe  Reformer  (c) , 


La  Cygne  Journal 

Linn  Connty  Clarion. 
Pleasanton  Observer  . 


5  News 

{  News 

Emporia  Ledger 

Emporia  Journal 

Kansas  Sentinel 

Emporia  Sun  (d) 

Hartford  Enterpiise  (e) 
Hartford  Call 


Weekly. 
—  do  . . . . 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do  ... 


Daily  (eofnvng)  . 

Weekly 

do 


.do. 
.do  . 
do. 
-do  . 
.do. 


Kansas  Stadts  Tidning  (d) Weekly . 

Lindsburg  Localist do  . 

Lindsburg  Buttee  (d) do  . 

McPherson  Kepublican do  . 

McPherson  Freeman do. 


McPherson  Leader. 
Greenback  Star  if) . 


Florence  Herald 

Marion  County  Kecord 

Marion  Banner 

Central  Kansas  Telegraph  (jr) . 
Peabody  Gazette 


Blue  Rapids  Times 

National  Headlight 

Blue  Valley  Gazette 

Blue  Talley  Citizen  (h) . 
Marshall  County  News 
Kansas  Staats-Zeitung  . 
Telegraph 


Louisburg  and  Miami  Herald  . 

Border  Chief 

Miami  Republican 

Western  Spirit 

Republican-Citizen  (A) 


Beloit  Gazette 

Western  Democrat- 

Beloit  Courier 

Free  Press 

■lonrnal 


Cherryvale  Globe 

Coffey  viUe  Journal 

Elk  City  Times 

South  Kansas  Tribune 

Independence  Kansan 

Independence  Itemizer  <i) . . 

Council  Grove  Republican  . 

Morris  Connty  Times 

Morris  County  Enterprise. . 


.do. 
.do. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do..., 
..  do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  .'.. 
..  do.... 
...do... 
...  do  .... 
.do.... 
do.... 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...  do 

.do 

do 


Weekly. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Nemaha  County  Republican. 

Seneca  Courier 

Seneca  Tribune 


Chaeule  Times 

Chanute  Democrat 

Neosho  Connty  Record- . 
Neosho  County  Journal . 
Temperance  Banner  ij) . 
Thayer  Headlight 


Ness  County  Pioiieer  (ft) 

Ness  City  Times 

d  Suspended  1880. 

«  Suspended  February,  1880. 

/  Suspended  January,  1880. 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

Semi-weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
..  do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do.... 


Weekly. . 
...do  


Character. 


Whenea. 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oermam)  . 
News  and  politics  (6ernum) . 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 


1855 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1879 

1873 
1880 


News  and  politics . 

do.... , 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (Swedish) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Oermwn) 

News  and  politics 

do ; 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

New  and  politics  (Germ,  and  Jljig.) 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

.'do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Cferman) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do , 

-..-  do  


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

....  do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

...do  


News  and  politics  - 

do.... 

do 


1870 
1876 
1872 


1878 
1857 
1870 
1878 
1880 
1878 
1877 
1879 


1879 

'i873' 
1878 
1880 
1879 

1876 
1870 
1880 
1880  I 
1873 


1871 
1879 
1874 
1880 
1872 
1878 


1876 
1879 
1866 
1871 
1871 

1872 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1880 

1878 
1875 
1880 
1871 
1873 


News  and  politics . 

do.... 

do 


g  Suspended  November,  1880. 

ft  Suspended  July,  1880. 

i  Suspended  December,  1879. 


News  and  politics . . . 

do.... 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics . . . 


News  and  politics. . 
do.... 


1870 
1879 
1878 


1876 
1863 
lS79 

1872 
1879 
1876 
1868 
1878 
1871 


1879 
1879 


i  Suspended  since  census  year. 
k  Merged  in  "Noss  City  Times" 
October,  1880. 


Price 
per 
year. 


$8  00 

1  00 
9  00 

2  00 
30 

6  00 

1  25 
6  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  60 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
150 
1  00 


1  50 

i'so 

1  50 
1  60 
1  50 

1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 


2  00 

1  60 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


1  SO 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
160 

1  50 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
160 
2  00 
1  60 


1  50 
1  60 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 
100 
2  00 


t  60 
1  60 
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Place  of  publication. 


XOBTON  CO. — Population:  0,998. 

Norton 

(38.\GK  CO —Population :  19,642. 

Burlingame 


Carbondale  - 
Lyndon . 
Osage.-. 


Osv.ORSE  CO. — Population:  12,517. 


Bull's  City. 

Uowns 

Osboi-ne  — 


Ottawa  go. — Population:  10,307. 


Delphoa 

Minneapolis  . 


Pawnee  co.— Population:  5,c 
Lamed 


PniLLirs  CO.— Population :  12,014. 

Kirwin 

Logan  

Pottawatomie  co. — Population:  16,350. 
Louisville  


Onaga  

Saint  Mary's 

"Wamogo 


Pratt  oo.— Population :  1,890. 
Inka 


Eawldib  CO.— Population :  1,623. 
Attwood 


Eexo  CO.— Population:  13,826. 
Hutchinson 


Niojcerson  . 


Sefublic  CO. — Population:  14,913. 


Bolleville  — 

Soandia  

White  Eock  . 


ElCB  CO.-Population :  9,292. 
Lyons 

Sterling 


ElMT  CO.— Population:  10,430. 
Manhattan 


Eilcy  Center  . 


EOOKS  CO.— Population:  P,112. 
Stockton 


EUSH  CO.— Population:  5,490. 
■Walnut  City 


Russell  CO.— Population :  7,351. 
Enssell 


Salikb  CO.— Populalion:  13,808. 

Brookville 

Salina 


Sedgwick  co.— Population:  18,753. 
Wichita 


SiiAWXEK  CO.  -Population :  20,003. 

Niirtb  Tnpeka 

Eoaaville 

Topeka  

a  Snspended  December, 
b  Sa»pcnded  1880. 
c  SnspcDded  February, 
d  Suspended  Jnlv,  1879, 


Name  of  periodical. 


Norton  County  Advance  . 


Osage  County  Chronicle . 
Carbondalc  Journal  (a) . . 

Kansas  Times 

Osage  City  Free  Press . . . 


BuU's  City  Post  (6) 

Downs  Tmies  . .  ^ 

Osborne  County  Farmer. 
Truth  Teller..' 


Delphos  Herald 

Independent  (c) 

Solomon  Volley  Mirror . 
Minneapolis  Sentinel . . . 
Ottawa  County  Index  .  - 


Lamed  Optic 

Lamed  Chronoscope  . 


Kirwin  Chief 

Logan  Enterprise  . 


Kansas  Eeporter 

Pottawatomie  County  Herald  (d) . 

Onaga  Journal 

St.  Mary's  Express 

St.  Mary's  Chief  (e) 

Wamego  Tribune 

Kansas  Am-iculturist 

"Wamego  Democrat  (/) 


Pratt  County  Press  . 


Attwood  Pioneer. 


Hutchinson  News  — 
Hutchinson  Herald- . . 
Hutchinson  Interior  . 
Nickerson  Argosy  — 


Belleville  Telescope 

Eepublic  County  Jonrnal 

White  Eock  Independent  (a) . 


Central  Kansas  Democrat . 

Lyons  Eepublican 

Sterling  Gfazetto 

Weekly  Bulletin    


Manhattan  Nationalist . 
Manhattan  Enterprise. . 

Independent 

Monthly  Eeview  (17) 

Eiley  Center  News  (ft)  . 


Stockton  News 

Eooks  County  Eecord- 


Walnut  City  Blade . 


Eussell  County  Record - 
Enssell  Independent  -  -  - 


Brdfckville  Transcript  (i) 

Salina  Herald 

Saline  County  Journal 

News  and  Farmers'  Advocate. 

Soluska  Harolden 

Salina  Democrat  (j) 

Western  Eeformer  (/) 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Weekly I  News  and  politics . 


Weekly- 

---do 

...do  ---. 
--do  ... 


Weekly. 

--.do 

..  do... 
--.do..., 


Weekly. . 

. .  do 

Monthly . 
Weekly-. 
-  -  do 


Weekly - 
...do  -'-- 


Weekly. 
do  - . . 


Weekly. 
--.do  ... 
...do... 
..  do  ... 
--.do-.- 
--  do--- 
...do  ... 
--.do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly  - 
do  --- 

--.do.-., 
.--.do... 


Weekly . 
.  -  do  - . . 

...  do  ... 


Weekly... 

-  - . do 

--.do 

. .  do  . . ,. . 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly  - 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  --- 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

..-.do  ... 

...do... 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 

..  do  ... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

, do    


News  and  politics. 

do 

— --  do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics 

do  ..'. 

do 

do , 

News  and  politics  (Swedish)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1878 


1803 


1875 
1871 


1880 
1680 
1875 
1879 

1879 
1871 
1874 
1875 
1880 

1874 
1877 

1873 
1879 


1867 
1879 
1878 
1880 


1877 
1879 
1880 


News  and  politics 1878 


Wichita  City  Eagle Weekly News  and  politics . 

Wichita  Beacon ' do ......do    

National  Monitor  and  Temperance  Millennium  .      do Miscellaneous  . .  - . 

(Eepublican Daily  (evening)  ...,  News  and  politics. 

J  Eepublican : Weekly do 


1872 
1875 
1877 
1878 


1870 
1878 
1879 


1878 
1879 
1876 
1877 

1860 
1876 
1879 
1880 


1876 
1879 


1878 


1874 
1879 

1879 
1864 
1871 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1880 

1872 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1879 


Price 
per 
year. 


..!  North  Topeka  Times Weekly  News  and  politics I      1871 

..!  Kansas  Valley  Times  !..-  do v'.™,:  '  , }iki 

..I  KansasFarmer do Agricultural .--I      1863 

1879.  0  Suspended  Jnne,  1879.  h  Suspended  August,  1879. 

/  Suspended  December,  1880.  i  Formerly  the  Independent. 

1881.  ff  Snspended  July,  1680.  ;  Snspended,  1879. 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
5  00 

2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


KANSAS— Continued. 


Place  of  pablication. 


SlIAWKEE  CO. — Continued. 
Topeka — Continued  — 


Name  of  periodlcEd. 


SHEKiDjiN  00. — Population:  1,567. 
Kennetli  

Smith  CO. — Population:  13,683. 

Gaylord 

Harlan.. 

Smitli  Center 

Staffoedco. — Population:  4,755. 

New  burg 

Stafford 

SaintJohn 

Sumnehco. — Population:  20,812. 

Belle  Plaine 

Caldwell 

Mulvane 

Wellington 

Tbego  CO. — Population:  2,535. 

"Wa  Keeney 

Wabaunsee  co.^Population :  8,756. 
Alma 

Washington  CO. — Population:  14,910. 

Clifton 

Hanover 

Washington 

Wilson  co.— Population :  13,775. 

Fredonia 

Neodesha 

Woovso^  CO.— Population:  6,535. 

Neosbo  Falls  

Tates  Center 

Wyandotte  co. — Population:  19,143. 

Kansas  City 

Wyandotte 


C  Commonwealtb 

i  Commonwealtb  

Kansas  Democrat 

C  Kansas  State  Journal.  - . 
i  Kansas  State  Journal  . . 
American  Toung  Folks  . 

Der  Courier  {a) 

Colored  Citizen  (b) 

Kansas  Churcbman 

C  Capital 

J  Capital 

Topoia  Post  (a) 

Kansas  Metbodist 

Staats-Anzeiger 


Sheridan  County  Tribune 


Gaylord  Herald 

Harlan  Independent. . . 
Smith  County  Pioneer. 
Kansas  Free  Press 


Newburg  Gazette  (c) . . . 
Stafford  County  Herald. 
St.  John  Advance 


Belle  Plaine  News 

CaldwellPost 

Caldwell  Commercial 

Mnlvane  Herald 

Sumner  County  Press 

Sumner  County  Democrat. 


Wa  Keeney  World 

Wa  Keeney  Kansas  Leader  (d)  . 


Wabaunsee  County  News . . 
Wabaunsee  County  Herald  . 


Clifton  Keview 

Hanover  Democrat 

Washington  Republican. 


Wilson  County  Citizen . 
Fredonia  Graphic  (d)  - . 
Free  Press 


Woodson  County  Post. 
Tates  Center  News 


Kansas  Pilot    

Wyandotte  Gazette  . 
Wyandotte  Herald . . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Daily  (morning)  ■ 

Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

Daily  (evening)    ■ 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
. .  do  . . . 
..jdo  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly. 
...  do  .... 
...do.... 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

.....do  

Juvenile 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Eehgious  {EpiseopaUan) 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do. 


Keligious  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics  (German) . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do. 

do 

do :... 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1869 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 


1877 

1879. 

1879 


1879 
1879 


1880 


1879 
1879 
1872 
1879 


1879 
1880 


1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1872 
1876 

1879 
1879 

1869 
1879 

1879 
1871 
1869 


1870 
1879 
1872 


1872 
1877 


1878 
1858 
1871 


Price 
per 
year. 


$10  00 
1  25 
1  50 
6  00 
1  25 
50 
1  00 


60 
6  00 
1  00 


50 
2  00 


1  50 


1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 

i'so 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


KENTUCKY. 


AUAIB  CO.— Population:  13,078. 
Columbia 

Anderson  co.^Populalion:  9,361. 
Lawrenceburg 

Ballaud  CO — Population:  14,378. 
Blandville 

Baheen  CO.— Population:  '2fi,S'i\. 
Glasgow 

Bath  co.— Population :  11,982. 
Owingsville 

Boone  co.— Population :  11,906. 
Burlington 

BOUEBON  CO.— Population:  15,056. 

Millersburg 

Paris 

Botd  CO. — Population:  12,165. 
Ashland 

Catlettsburg 


a  Suspended. 

1)  Consolidated  with  "  Topeka  Tribune  " 


Columbia  Spectator . 


Anderson  News . 


Ballard  County  News  . 


Glasgow  Weekly  Times  . 


Bath  County  Eeporter. 
Owingsville  Outlook. . . 


Boone  County  Eecord  . 


Enpbilonian  (e) 

Western  Citizen 

Paris  True  Kentuckian  . 


Boyd  County  Express. 
Ashland  Ecpublican  . . 

Central  Mctnodist 

Kentucky  Democrat-  - . 


0  Suspended  1880. 

d  Suspended  March,  1880. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 


Weekly- 


Weekly. 
....do.... 


Weekly. 


Monthly . 
Weekly  . 
. .  do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 
....do  ... 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Keligious  (Methodist)  . 
News  and  politics 


1869 


1876 


1874 


1865 


1877 
1879 


$1  50 


2  00 


1  50 


2  00 


1  50 
1  60 


1  50 


1875 
1809 
1866 

60 
2  00 
2  00 

1879 
1880 
1867 
1879 

-1  50 
123 
2  00 
2  00 

e  The  "Philomathean"  and  the  "Enollean"  were  consolidated 
and  changed  to  "Enphiloniaji". 


KENTUCKY— Continued. 


Place  of'pnblication. 


E  CC—Popuittlion:  11,9 
)anTiUe 


:keii  CO. — Population:  13,509. 

Lugastst 

IKINKIDGE  CO.— Population :  17,486. 

Jloverport 

JWBLL  CO.— Population:  11,282. 

Princeton 

.OWAY  CO.— Population:  13,295. 
Vtiinay 

FBELL  CO.— Population:  37,440. 
[fewport 


BOLL  CO.— Population :  8,953. 
Cartollton 


ISTIAN  CO.— Population :  31,  f 
Hopkinsville 

BE  CO.— Population:  12,U5. 
Winclieeter 


TEKDEN  CO Population:  11,6 

Marion 


BEBLAND  CO.— Population :  8,894. 
Burkesville 


■lESS  CO.— Population :  27,730. 
Owenaboro' 


ETTE  CO.— Population :  29,023. 
Lexington 


Name  of  periodical. 


Xentnclry  Advocate 

Danville  Tribune 

Centre  College  Conrant  . 


Angnsta  Chronicle . 
Bracken  Bulletin . . . 


Breckinridge  News . 


Princeton  Banner . 


Calloway  County  News. 


I 


C  Kentucky  State  Journal. . 
i  Kentucky  State  Journal . . 
Kentucky  Staats-Zeitung. . 
People's  Literary  Journal . 
Newport  Leader  (a) ... 


MING  CO.— Population:  15,221. 
Flemingsbnrg 

NKLIN  CO.— Population :  18,699. 

Farmdale 

U'rankfort 

TON  CO.— Population:  7,977. 
Fulton  

Hickman 

LATIN  CO.— Population :  4,832. 
Warsaw   

iBAKD  CO.— Population:  11,704. 
LancaBter 

.XT  CO.— Population:  13,083. 
■Willianijtown 

iVEB  CO — Population:  24,133. 
Mayfleld 

iKNUP  CO.— Population:  13,371. 
Greenup 

COCK  CO.— PopuIoKon:  8,563.     • 
tlawt'sviUc \__ 

uiN  CO.— I'opulation:  22,564. 

Elizabethtown 

o  Merged  in  "State  Journal 


CarroUton  Democrat  . 


Kentucky  New  Era  . 
.Soutb  Kentuckian . . . 


Clark  County  Democrat . 
Semi-Weekly  Sun 


Crittenden  Press 


Burkesville  Bulletin  (&)  . 


C  Messenger  and  Examiner. 
\  Messenger  and  Examiner. 


Kentucky  Gazette 

Apostolic  Times 

C  Press , 

(Press    

Ken  tuoky  Live-Stock  Record 

Eclectic  Teacber  and  South  Western  Journal 
of  Education. 

C  Transcript 

J  Transcript / 


Flemingsburg  Democrat  . 
Elemingsburg  Times 


Kentucky  Military  Institute  News. 

C  Kentucky  Yeoman 

{Kentucky  Yeoman 

weekly  Koundabout 

<  Capital  G-azette 

(  Capital  Gazette 


The  Fultonian  . . . . 

Times  (c) 

Hickman  Courier  . 


Warsaw  Independent. . 
Lancaster  Enterprise  .. 
Williamstown  Courier. 


Mayfleld  Democrat 

Mayfleld  Monitor 

The  Apostolic  Church 
Mayfleld  Leader  (c)  ... 

Greenup  Independent . 


Hawesvillo  Plaindealor. 
Hawesville  Ballot 


Elizabelhtown  News  . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly-. 

do 

Monthly . 

Weekly.. 
—  do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Tri-we'ekly  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly . 
— do  -'  . 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly . 

Weekly 


Weekly . 


Semi-weekly . 
Weekly 


Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

. .  do 

Monthly 


Daily  {evening)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly 
...do  ..- 


Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (mornvng) 
Wee'kly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  .-. 


Weekly 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. . 
do  — 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Character." 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germaji) 

Literary 

News  and  politics 


1865 
1878 
1879 


1878 
1876 

1871 


1876 
1876 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics ,      1668 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1870 
1879 


1867 
1878 


News  and  politics |      1879 


News  and  politics  -      1871 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics  — 
Beligious  {Disciples}  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

Educational 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  polities . 

do 

do , 


1880 


18.'i9 


News  and  politics 1880 

News  and  politics 1880 

News  and  politics  18S0 


News  and  politics 18G9 

do ■ 1875 

Eeligious  {Church  of  God) 1879 

News  and  politics i 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics - 
do 


News  and  politics. 


1871 


1873 
1879 


1868 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 


2  00 
4  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  00 


2  00 


1877 

2  50 

1877 

1  60 

1866 

5  0.) 

1867 

2  00 

1870 

10  00 

1870 

2  00 

1875 

3  00 

1870 

1  00 

1878 

6  00 

1878 

2  CO 

1867 

2  00 

1879 

1  50 

1879 

1  00 

1844 

5  00 

1844 

2  00 

1877 

1  00 

1880 

5  00 

1880 

2  00 

2  00 


2  00 


2  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


2  00 


1  50 
1  25 


:  00 


6  Formerly  the  "Courier". 


c  Suspended  in  December,  1879. 
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Place  of  pul)licatinn. 


Hakrison  CO.— Population :  16,504. 
Cynthiana 


Hart  co.~Fopulation :  17,133. 
Horso  Cave 


Hexderbos  CO.— Population :  24,515. 
Henderson 


Hesky  CO.— Population :  14,492. 

Emlnenco  

New  Castle 


HrcKMAN  CO.— Population:  10,651. 


Clinton 

Columbus. 


Hopkins  co.— Population .-  19,122. 
Madisonville 


Jeffkrsos  CO.— Population:  146,010. 
Loui.'iville 


JESSAMIXE  CQ.— Population:  10,8C4. 
Nicholasvillo 


Kenton  co.-Popxilation:  43,983. 
Covington 


Ludlow . 


La  Eue  CO.— Population:  9,793. 
HodgensTille 


Lauuei,  CO.— Population:  9,133. 
London  


Lawbksce  CO.— Population:  13,262. 
Louisa 


Lewis  co.— Population:  13,104. 
Vanceburg 


Lixcoi.N  CO.— Population:  15,080. 
Stanford 


Name  of  periodical. 


Cynthiana  News 

Cynthiana  Democrat . 


Hart  County  Democrat. 


f  Henderson  Reporter . 
t  Henderson  Reporter  . 
Henderson  Ifews 


Constitutionalist 

Henry  County  Local  . 


Clinton  Democrat . 
Columbus  Times . . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


■Weekly. 


Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

...do 


"Nyeekly. 
. .  do  .  - . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


MadisonTille  Times 

Kentucky  Kepublican  (a)  , 


Christian  Observer 

C  Courier-Journal 

<  Courier- Journal 

t  Courier-Journal 

["  Anzeiger 

J  Anzeiger 

I  Anzeiger 

(  Anzeiger 

fVolksblatt 

J  Omnibus 

1  Volksblatt 

(.  Volk  sbl  att 

American  Practitioner : 

Katholischer  Glaubensbote 

(  Commercial 

(  Commercial 

Christian  Index 

Cent ral  Catholic  Advocate 

Louisville  Democrat 

Good  Templars'  Advocate 

Kentucky  Church  Chronicle 

ITational  Presbyterian 

Good  Words    

Home  and  "Farm 

Scholars'  Monthly 

Sunday  Argus 

Western  Grocer .-. 

Louisville  Medical  Kews 

Louisville  Trade  Gazette 

Farmers'  Magazine  and  Live  Stock  Monthly 

Woman  at  Work '. 

Louisville  Monthly  Magazine 

Deutsche  Gefluegel  Zeitnng , 

Little  Pearl .: 

f  Post 

jl'ost 

Bulletin 

Hlustrated  People's  Magazine 

Medical  Herald 

Farmei's'  Home  Journal 

New  Southern  Poultry  Journal 

Parents'  and  Teachers'  Monthly 

Ohio  Falls  Express 

Our  Graded  Lesson  Leaf „. 

Our  Teachers'  Lesson  Leaf 

American  Baptist 

Trade  Eeview  and  Tobacco  Journal 

Odd-Fellows' Monthly 

Tobacco  and  Grocery  News  (6) 

Louisville  Age  (c) 


Weekly. 
do 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  ajid  politics. 
do 


Jessamine  Journal  . 


Agriculturist  Legal  Tender  . 

<  Commonwealth 

\  Commonwealth 

Ludlow  Journal  (6) 


Public  Advertiser .(tZ). 


Mountain  Echo 

London  Examiner . 


Chattaroi  News 

Vanceburg  Courier. 


Weekly 

Daily  {nnornin^) . . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . . 

Sunday 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  .. 

Sunciay 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly ". 

Monthly 

Weekly « 

Daily  {m,oming)  .. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

Monthly 

...  do 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

— do 

...do  

Monthly 

—  do 

...do 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

— do 

Monthly 

..  do... 

Weekly 

Monthly 

— do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly , 

...do  


News  and  politics. 
do 


1850 
1868 


1878 


1853 
1853 
1862 

1868 
1879 


1876 
,1880 


1868 


Eeligious  (Presbyterian) 1813 

News  and  politics I      1832 

do I      1832 


-do  . 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. , 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics  (Oermam) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Ge/rman) 

News  and  politics  (Germam) 

News  and  politics  (6erm<i/n) 

News  and  politics  (Germam,) 

News  and  politics  (Germam,) 

News  and  politics  (Germa/n) 

Medical 

Eoligioiis  (Catholic;  German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Methodint  Episcopal) 

Eeligious  ( OathoKe) 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

Eeligious  (Protestant  Episcopal)  . . . 

Eeligious  (Preibyterian) , 

Sunday  school 

Agriculthral 

Sunday  school , 

News  and  politics , 

Commercial.  -, 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Trade 

Agricultural 

Miscellaneous 

Literary , 

Agricultural  (German) 

Sunday  school '. 

News  and  politics 

do... 

...  do  

Literary 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Agi'icul  t  nral 

.---  do 

Eeligious 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school 

do 

Eeligious  (Baptist)  

Commercial 

Secret  society 

Commercial 

Medicine  and  surgery 


News  and  politics- 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


a  Suspended  January,  18f  0. 


Interior  Journal Weekly. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


b  Suspended  January,  1880. 


News  and  politics. 


1832 

1849 

1849 

1849 

1849  ■ 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1863 

1865 


1870 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1S77 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
]879 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1872 


1869 
1878 
1873 
1872 


1872 
1880 


1880 


1877 


1872 


Price 
per 

year. 


$2  00 
1  50 

1  50 


2  60 

1  54 

2  00 

2  OO 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 


3  00 
30  00 
2  00 
2  00 
9  20 

2  20 

3  40 
1  70 
S«0 
S  00 

1  70 
3  00 
3  00 

2  50 
12  00 

1  2.) 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
I  00 

1  00 
75 

2  00 
50 
50 

2  00 

2  CO 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
7  60 

1  00 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 

25 
50 

1  25 

2  50 
50 

2  50 

3  25 

2  00 


1  CO 
5  00 
150 


1  25 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


c  Suspended  November,  1879. 


d  Suspended  March,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


LOOAM  CO.— Populatian :  '24,358. 

Adairville 

Enssellville 

Lton  CO. — I'opulatUm:  6,768. 

Eddyville 

Enttawii: 

McCbackbx  CO. — Population:  16,263. 
Padacah 

McLean  co. — Population:  9,293. 

Gallioon ' 

Mmwoti  CO.— Population :  22,052. 
Richmond 

Mamoh  CO.— Population :  14,693. 

Lebanon 

Mason  co.— Population:  20,469. 

Maj'sville 

Meade  co.— Population :  10,323. 

Brandenburg 

Hkbceii  CO.— Pop-daiion:  14,143. 
HaiTodsburg 

MoxTGOMEItY  CO.— Population :  10,566. 
Mount  Sterling 

MOKOAN  CO.— Population :  8,455. 

"West  Liberty 

MUHIJ!N1)UUG  CO.— Population:  15,098. 

Greenville 

South  Carrollton 

Hklson  CO.— Population:  16,609. 

Bardslown 

Bloomfield 

Nicholas  co.— Population:  11,869. 
Carlisle i 

Ohio  co.— Population:  19,669. 

Hartford 

Oldham  co.— Population :  7,667. 

LaGrange 

Owen  co.— Population :  17,401. 

Owenton 

Pendlbton  CO.— Population:  16,702. 
Palmoutb 

Pulaski  co —Population :  21,318. 
Somerset : 

EOBEiiTsoN  CO.— Poputofion;  5,814. 
Mount  Olivot 

Scott  co.-PopulaUon :  14,905. 

Georgetown 

Shelby  co.— Population :  16,813. 

Sholby  ville 

Simpson  co.— Population  .■  10,641. 
Prauklin 

SpB-NCKU  CO.— Population:  7,040. 

XaylorsviUo 

1'AYLOU  CO.— Population:  9,239. 

CainpbcUsTiUo 

o  Suspended  March,  1880. 
0  Suspended. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Logan  Sentinel 

Adairville  Clipper 

BnssoUviUe  Herald-Enterprise  . 
Kussell  ville  Messenger 


Mirror(a) 

Lyon  County  Xews . 


CKews 

i  News 

5  Enterprise . 
;  Enterprise . 


McLean  County  News  (6) 


Kentucky  Eegister. 
liicbmond  Herald  - . 


Lebanon  Standard 

Lebanon  Times  and  Kentuckian. 


Maysvillo  Weekly  Eagle  - 

Mayaville  Bulletin 

Maysvillo  Kepublican 

Maysville  Enterprise 

Mason  County  Journal . . . 


Meade  County  Eecord . 


Mercer  Observer  (c)  . 


Kentucky  Sentinel 

Mount  Sterling  Democrat  . 
Uepublican  (d)  - . .' 


Mountain  Scorcher. 


Muhlenburg  Echo 
Institute  (e) 


Nelson  County  Kecord  . 

Oh  urch  and  flome 

Kelson  Enterprise 


Mercury  . 


Hartford  Herald 

Ohio  County  News  (o) . 


Oldham  County  Bra . 
Owen  News 


Independent  . 


Somerset  Keporter  . . . 

Somerset  Citizen 

Home  Journal 

Church  Advocate  (b)  . 


Eobertson  County  Tribune. 
Tree  Press 


Times   

Every  Saturday . 


Shelbyville  Sentinel . 


Franklin  Patriot 

J  Simpson  County  Enterprise  if) . 
i  Simpson  County  Enterprise  (/) . 

Franklin  Local  (6) 


Sponcor  Courier . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


■Weekly. 
...do  .. 
...do... 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Daily 
■Weeldy- 
Daily  {mornittg) . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly, 
-.-do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
. . .do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly . . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 


Weekly. . 
Monthly  . 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
. . .  do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

do 

Semi,  weekly . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Green  Kiver  Press Weekly 


c  Succeeded  by  the  "Enterprise 
d  Suspended  .f  nly,  1880. 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

....  do , 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do  , 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. v  ■ 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  poUtics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics. 

Eeligious 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Eeligious  (MethodiH) 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do..... 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1879 
1880 
1840 
1846 

1880 
1880 


1871 
1873 
1880 
1880 


1866 
1879 

2  CO 
2  00 

1870 
1871 

1  60 
1  50 

1819 
1863 
1866 
1879 
1880 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1878 


1868 
1876 
1880 

1879 


1877 
1876 


1875 
1880 
1878 


1875 
1879 


1876 


1870 


1875 
1878 
1880 
1875 

1874 
1879 

1867 
1877 

1844 


1872 
1879 
1879 
1880 


News  and  politics 1865 


News  and  politics 18 


e Formei'ly  the  "Student ". 
/  Merged  in  the  "  Patriot". 


Price 
per 
year. 


$1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

1  00 
1  GO 


6  00 
1  20 
C  00 

1  20 


2  00 
»00 
2  60 


1  00 
30 


2  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  15 

1  50 
60 

2  00 
2  50 

2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
1  25 
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Place  of  publication. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Todd  co.—Populalion:  15,994. 

'  Elkton 

Guthrie 


Teigg  CO.— Population:  14,489. 
Cadiz 


Trimble  CO.— Population:  7,171. 

Bedford  

Milton 


Uxios  CO.— Population:  17,i 


Morgauiield . 
Uniontown . . 


Wakben  CO.— Population  :,.Sn,iZl. 
Bowling  G-reen 


Wabhingtos  CO.— Population:  14,419. 
Springfield 

Webstek  CO.— Population:  14,246. 
Dixon 


WoODi'OBU  CO.— Population :  11,800. 


Midway . . . 
Versailles. 


Elkton  Register 

Guthrie  Border  Minstrel . 


Trigg  County  Demociat  . 


Trimble  News  (a) . 
Milton  Free  Press  , 


Union  Democrat  . 
Union  Local 


Bowling  Green  Democrat  . . 
KentttCKy  Intelligencer  (6)  , 


Clarjon  (e) i 

Wafihington  County  Watohuian  (d) . 


Dixon  Pioneer. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Blue  Grass  Clipper Weekly. 

Woodford  Sun do  ... 


lifews  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
...    do  


News  and  politics, 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


1878 
1879 


1870 


1877 
1879 


1879 
1873 


1865 
1879 


1879 
1880 

1877 


$2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


1  50 
100 


1  90 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


150 
100 


1  50 
1  50 


A6CKNSI03J  s  A.TasBL.— Population:  16,S 
Doualdsonville 


Assumption  PAUiSH.—PopuWioii:  17,010. 
Napoleonville 


Avoyelles  VAmaK.— Population:  16,747, 
Marksville 


Bienville  fakish.— Po^iatofion :  10,442. 
Sparta 


Bossier  SA^as.— Population:  16,042. 
Bellovuo 


Caddo  ¥A-&i%u.—Population:  26,296. 
Shreveport   


Calcasieu  vt:s.KW.— Population :  12,484. 
Lake  Charles    


Caldwell  vakisu.— Population:  5,767. 
Columbia 


Catahoula  PARISH.— Popujffltton..  10,277. 
Harrisonburg 


Claiuorne  VAia&ii.—PopuWMm:  18,837. 


HayuesviUe- 
Horaor 


Concordia  parish.— Poj)«!o!(to)i .-  14,914. 
Vldalia 


De  Soto  1>arish.— Po^Mjatjoji..  16,603. 
Mansfield 


East  Baton   Eouge  parish.— PoB«!a- 
tion:  19,906. 


Baton  Rouge. 


East     Carroll    parish.— PopK!a(io»i; 
12,134. 

Lake  Providence  , 


East    Fkliclina  parish.— PooMJaHom  : 
15,132. 


Clinton  . 


Donaldsonville  Chief. 
Assumption  Pioneer  . 


Marksville  Bulletin  . 
Villager 


Eural  Times  . . . 
Bossier  Banner . 


f  Daily  Times 

J  Times 

J  Daily  Standard  . 
)  Standard 


Lake  Charles  Echo  . . . 
Calcasieu  Gazette  (a) . 


Columbia  Herald . 
Catahoula  News  . , 


Greenback  Dollar  (e) . 
(Jlaiborne  Guardian  . . 


Concordia  Eaglo . 


De  Soto  Democrat 

Mansfield  Reporter  (/). 


C  Advocate    

i  Advocate 

Baton  Rouge  Herald  . 
Louisiana  Capitollan  . 


LOUISIANA. 


North  Louisiana  Republican  {g) . 


Patriot.  Democrat  . 
Peanklin  1'Ji.msii— Population:  0,495.      j 

Wiuusboi'o' j  li^-anklin  Sun 

Grant  VAmsiu— Population:  0,188.  i 

Colfax !  Colftix  CLrouiclo  . . 

a  Suspended. 

h  Succeeded  by  "Gazette"  September,  1880. 

c  Suspended  August,  1879. 


Weekly. 
Weekly . 


Weekly. 
— do  .... 


Weekly - 

Weekly., 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . . . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
— do    .. 


Daily  (evening) 

Weelily , 

...do  

Tri-weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 


d  Suspended  June,  1879. 

e  Removed  to  Camden,  Ark.,  1881. 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics - 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
....  do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  ijolitics. . 

do ■. . 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics". 
News  and  politics. 


1871 


1876 
1877 


1859 


1871 
1871 
1878 
1878 

9  00 

2  00 
9  CO 

3  00 

1868 
1878 

2  00 
160 

1873 


1873 


1879 
1877 


1873 


1877 
1870 


1851 
1644 
1878 
1879 


1880 

1865 
1864 
1876 


/  Merged  in  the  De  Soto  "Democrat", 


$2  00 


3  00 
200 


1  50 

2  00 


2  00. 
2  00 


10  00 


2  00 
5  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
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Place  9f  publication. 


Iberia  parish. — Population:  16,076. 
New  Iberia 

liiBBViLiE  PAEIBH. — Population:  17,M4. 
Flaquemlne 

Jevfehson  faeibh. — Population:  12,166. 
Gretna 

La  Fayette  pauish.— Population :  13,235. 
Vermillionville 

Lafourche  farkh.— Population :  19,113. 
Xhibodeanx 

Lincoln  paeish.— PopttJotion;  11,075. 
Vienna 

Livingston  parish. — Population:  5,268. 

Maurepas 

Port  Vincent 

Springfield 

Madison  parish.— Popxitotion .-  13,9QS. 
Delta 

Morehouse  parish. — Population:  14,206. 
Bastrop 

N^atchhoches       parish.— PopMloKon  .- 
10,707. 

Natchitoches 

Orleans  pauish.— Population .-  216,090. 
New  Orleans 


Name  of  periodical.' 


Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl. 
Iberia  Joumf^ 


Iberville  South. 
G-retna  Courier.. 


La  Fayette  Advertiser . 
Louisiana  Cotton  Boll . . 


Thibodeaux  Sentinel . 
y  ieuna  Sentinol ...... 


Maurepas  Gazette. - 

Livingstonian 

Springfield  Ledger  . 


Madison  Journal . 


Morehouse  Clarion . 


People's  Vindicator  . 


New  Orleass  Price  Cun-ent  (a) 

cL'Abeille  (Bee) 

JL'Abeillo 

f  Picayune 

<  P icay une 

(  Picayune  

Le  Propagateur  Catholique 

Medictd  and  Surgical  Journal 

f  Deutsche  Zeitung 

<  Deutsche  Zeitung 

f  Sonntags  Blatt 

Christian  Advocate 

(Times 

<  Times 

(Times 

Der  Familien  Frennd 

Morning  Star  and  Catholic  Messenger  . . 

South  Western  Presbyterian 

Louisiauian  (&)   !  —  do  . 

South  'Westei-n  Christian  Advocate ; do 

C  Democrat '  Daily  (morning)  . 

\  Democrat Weekly. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly - 
..  do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly . 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Weekly  - 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Semi- weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 
..  Ho. -(evening)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
...do.. (evening)  .. 

Weekly  

Bi-weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 


OuACiiiTA  I- MOin.— Population :  lJ,08o. 
Monroe  . . . .- 

Plaquemines       pabish.  —  Population 
11,575. 

Polnte  il  la  Hache 

Pointe   Couple   parish.— Popiiiafioji 
17,785. 

I'ointu  Coup6o 

Eapiues  PAiilBH.— PopuioKon;  23,663. 
Alexandria 

Ekd  KiVEii  PARISH.— Popuiation;  8,57.1. 
Cousbalta 

UlCllLAKD  PARISH Popiliodon;  8,440. 

Ray  villo 

Saiiinr  1  AUiPii.— Popuiafion:  7,344. 
-Man,    .. 


"City  Item Daily  {evening)  . . 

Jewish  South Weekly 

Algieis  Advertiser do 

New  Orleans  Observer do 

Temperance  Advocate  (b) i  ..  do 

Couutiy  Visitor do    

Louisiana  Journal  of  Education I  Monthly 

New  Orleans  Lodger |  Weekly 

Daily  States I  Daily  (ei!e»iini7)  .. 

New  Orleans  Independent -■ 1  Weekly 

LePetit  Jouinal  (6) 1  Daily  (morainj/) 

Merchant,  Mechanic,  and  Farmer i  Weekly 

Sunday  Morning  Gem  (c) ;  Sunday 

Workingmen's  Union  Advocate ! do 


Ouachita  Tele^aph Weekly . 

Monroe  Bulletin do  . .. 


Pointe  il  la  Hache  Observer  . 


Weekly. 


Agriculture,  etc.  (Eng.  and  Fr.)  . . 
News  and  politics  (mig.  and  Fr.). 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


Pointe  Couple  Banner Weekly News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Fr.) . 
News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Fr.) . 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Fr.) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


Commercial 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Keligious  (Oaiholic;  French) 

Medical 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Beligious  {Methodist  Episcopal) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

'Religi.ovia  (Methodist  Epis.;  Genm.). 

Religions  ( Catholic)  

Religious  (Presbyterian) 

News  and  politics 

Koligioua  {Methodist  Episcopal) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (Jewish) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Temperance = 

Miscellaneous  

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous  

News  and  politics  ( French) 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous  


Price 
per 
year. 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News   and    politics    {French    and 
English). 


Louisiana  Democrat Weekly News  and  politics. 

We  (lie  People do    ' do 


Coushatta  Citizen :  Weekly News  and  politics. 

Richland  Beacon Weekly  Nuwsaud  politics. 


c.iti.......  ..e  Cni.;i 


wl  ^.^i;«:.>„ 


1870 
1878 


1865       I 


1865 
1872 


1861 
1873 


1872 
1878 
1870 


1870 
1874 

1874 


1822 
1827 
1827 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1842 
1845 
1848 
1861 
1866 
1855 
1863 
1863 
1863 
3867 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1870 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1870 
1879 
1880 
1880 

1865 
1680 


1858 


1843 
1878 


1869 


$3  00 
3  00 


2  00 


2  00 

3  00 


3  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


I  00 


2  00 


10  00 
14  00 
3  00 
12  00 
12  00 
2  00 
5  00 

5  00 
10  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
12  00 
12  00 

2  00 
100 

3  CO 
3  00 
2  UU 
2  00 

12  00 

1  50 

6  00 

2  00 
2  00 
■J  DO 

1  OU 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 

2  2.J 

3  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  60 
2  00 


2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Saint   Beenakd   parish. — Population : 
4,405. 

Saint  Bernard 

Saiht    Charles    Fxmsa.— Population: 
7,101. 

Habnville  

Saist    Helena    pahish.— Po^Mlatton ; 
7,504. 

Grcensburgli 

Saint     Jambs     patjish.  —  Population  ; 
14,714. 

Convent  

Saint  John  Baptist  vmhsk.— Popula- 
tion: 0,6S6. 

Bonnet  CaiT6 

Saint    Landey    VAnmn.-^  Population: 
40,004. 

Opelousas    

"Wasbingt&n 

Saint     Maktin    vavhsh.— Population: 
12,063. 
Saint  Martinsville    

Saint  ^M^syf  Asms. —Population:  19,891. 

FranMin 

Morgan  City 

Saint   TAiiJiANy   parish. — Population: 
6,887. 

Covington 

Tangipahoa  parish.— PopiiiatioTi ;  9,638. 

Amite  City 

Ponchatoula 

Tensas  parish. — Population:  17,815. 
Saint  Joseph 

Terrebonne        parish.  —  Population  : 
17,957. 

Hoama 

Union  parish.— Population :  13,526. 

Farmerville 

Vermiluon  parish. — Population:  8,728. 
Abbeville 

WEBSTBn  PARISH.— PppuZaiioii:  10,005. 
Minden 

West  Baton  Eouge  parish.— PoiJiiIa- 
tion:  7,667. 

"West  Baton  Eouge 

WEsr  Carroll   VAnis^.  — Population: 
2,776. 

Hoyd 

West  ITeliciana  tx&m^.— Population : 
12,8b9. 
Saint  Francisville 


lvalue  of  periodical. 


Saint  Bernard  Eagle  • 


Saint  Charles  Herald . 


G-reenaburgh  G-azette  . 


Le  Louisianais .". . 


Mescbacebe  . 


Opelousas  Courier 

,Saint  Landry  Democrat  . 
WasWngtonNews  (a)  . - . 


Saint  Martinsville  Observer . 


Saint  Mary's  Courant . 
Morgan  City  Eeview  - . 


Saint  Tammany  Farmer. 


Amite  City  Independent. 

Ponchatoula  Gazette 

Whitehall  Age 


North  Louisiana  Journal . 


Houma  Couriei 

Terre-bonne  Chronicle 


Farmerville  Gazette. 


Meridional . 


Mindcn  Bemoorat . 
Minden  Tribune. . . 


Sugar  Planter . 


West  Carroll  Courier  (6)  . 


Feliciana  Sentinel 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ..- 

...do... 


Weekly - 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Character. 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics  {French)  . 


News  and  politics  (French)  . 


News  and  politics  (Pr  am,d  Eng.) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 

...;.. do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  {Eng.  andFr.) . . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

News    and    politics    (French   and 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1877 


1872 


1879 


1852 


1832 
1877 
1878 


1874 


1879 
1879 


1874 


1874 
1872 
1879 

1870 


1878 
1880 


1878 


1868 
1878 


1852 


1878 


1876 


MAINE. 


Androscoggin  co.—Populalion:  45,042, 

Auburn 

Lewiston 

Lisbon 

Mechanics  Falls 

a  Suspended  February  15,  1880. 
'  h  Suspended  since  census  year. 


Greenback-Labor  Chronicle  . 

5  Journal 

i  Journal 

News  (c) 

Bates  Student  

Lewiston  Gazette 

Lewiston  Independent  (d)... 

Lewiston  Phonograph  (c) 

Toang  People's  Literary  (/) . 
Mechanics  Falls  Citizen 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

....do  

....do 

...do 


c  Suspended  February,  1880. 
d  Suspended  May,  1880. 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics. 


1873 
1861 
1846 


1872 
1872 


1878 
1877 


e  Suspended  June,  1880. 

/  Suspended  September,  1880. 
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Place  of  publioatioti. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Aboostook  CO.— Popvlation:  41,700, 

Caribou 

Fort  Fairfield 

Houlton 

Preaquelsle 

Sherman 

CUMBEBLAMD  CO.— PopuUttUm:  86,35 
Brunswick 

Eridgton 

F»rt&nd 


Aroostook  Kepublican 

Aroostook  Tailey  Sunrise  (a) 

Aroostook  Pioneer 

Aroostook  Times 

North  Star 

Katabdin  Kalendar 


i'BANKLlN  CO.— Populaticm :  18,180. 
Farmington 

Phillips ,-.. 

Hancock  co.-PopulaUon:  38,129. 

Ellsworth 

Sullivan 

Zennebeo  CO Population!  53,058. 

Augusta .-■■ 


Gardiner 

Hallowell 

■Waterville. .'. 

JCnox  co.-^PopulaHon :  32,863 

Camden 

Pittston 

Bockland 


Saint  George 

Thomaston 

Union 

"Warren .-. 

Lincoln  co,—PopuUi,Hon:  24,821. 

Boothbay 

Damariscotta 

Waldoboro' 

Oxford  Co.— Population .-  32,627. 

Canton 

Norway 

Paris 

Sonth  Paris 

Pekobscot  CO.— Poputattom  70,476. 
Bangor  


a  Suspended  December,  1879. 
b  Suspended  May,  1880. 


Brunswick  Telegraph 

Bowdoiu  Orient 

BridgtonNews 

J  Advertiser 

I  Advertiser 

(Eastern  Argus 

<  Eastern  Argus 

(Eastern  Ar^s 

Christian  Mirror   

Zion's  Advocate 

Portland  Transcript 

(Press 

(Maine  State  Press 

Portland  Price-Current 

Masonic  Token 

North-East 

Our  Home  and  Eireside  Magazine  . 

Helping  Hand 

Sunday  Times 

tinion  Bible  Teacher 

People's  Hlustrated  Journal 

New  Era-Leader 

Portland  Globe 

Illustrated  Household  Magazine  . . 

Sunday  Sun  (6) 

Saturday  Evening  Mini  (o) 

City  Item 

Eloral  Monthly 

BveningNewB  (d) 


Farmington  Chronicle. 
Farmington  Herald  — 
PhilUps  Phonograph  .. 


Ellsworth  American 

Weekly  Sullivan  Bulletin. 


(Kennebec  Jouroal 

I  Kennebec  Journal 

Maine  Farmer 

Gospel  Banner 

Maine  Standard 

People's  Literary  Companion . 

Vickery's  Fireside  Visitor 

Ulnatrated  Family  Herald 

Celtic  Mirror  (e) 

Home  Journal.  .\ ^ 

Kennebec  Reporter 

HalloweU  Eegister 

Waterville  MSU 

Colby  Echo 


Camden  Herald 

Pittston  Times  (/) 

Rockland  Gazette 

Rockland  Free  Press 

Rockland  Courier 

Rockland  Opinion 

Maine  Hotel  Register  (d) . 
St.  George  Journal  (/)  . . . 

ThomasTOn  Herald 

TTnion  Herald  (/) 

Warren  Times  (/) 


Boothbay  Register 

Herald  and  Record  — 
Lincoln  County  News . 


Horse-Breeders'  Monthly 

Norway  Advertiser 

New  Religion 

Oxford  Democrat 

Macon  Evangelist 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Daily  (eoening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (momimg)  . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

...  do 

..  do 

Daily  (momvng)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly.'. 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

..  do 

...do  

Sunday 

Monthly 

do ; 

Weekly 

do- 

Monthly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  {mening)  . 

Monthly 

Daily  {evening)  . 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

...do 

--.do 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  

Monthly 


Weekly. 
..  do  ... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do  .... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
. . .  do  ... 
...do  ... 


Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 


IWhig  and  Courier Daily  (morning)  . 
Whig  and  Courier Weekly 
Commercial TtaXlj  (evening)  .. 
Commercial Weekly 
)irigo  Rural ■.■\ — do 

Coming  Struggle I  Monthly 

c  Suspended  November,  1879. 
d  Suspended  July,  1880. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics . 
do  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Religions  (Oongregationai) . 

Religious  (Baptiit) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Commercial 

Secret  society 

Religious  (Epiaeopal) 

Literary 

Religious  ( Uneectaricm)  — 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Vmectarian)  — 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do    

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 
Local  mining 


News  and  politics 

do 

ACTicnltural 

R^iglous  (Universdlist) - 

News  and  politics '■ 

Literary 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

---.  do  

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


Stock-raising 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Liberal) 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Methodist  Episcopal)  . . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

Religions  ( Unsectarian) 

e  Suspended  December,  1880. 
^f  Edition  of  "  Thomaston  Herald 


1880 
1863 
1857 
1860 
1871 
1876 


1853 
1871 
1869 
1785 
1785 
1832 
1803 
1803 
1822 
1828 
1836 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1867 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 

1845 
1880 
1878 


1855 
1880 


1870 
1825 
1833 
1834 
1867 
1868 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1853 
1866 
1878 
1847 
1877 


1879 
1846 
1855 
1874 
1875 
1880 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1878 


1877 
1876 
1873 


1879 
1869 
1873 
183.'i 
1879 


1834 
1815 
1872 
1838 
1874 
1879 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

6  00 

1  00 

7  00 
150 

3  00 

2  50 
2  50 
2  00 

8  00 
2  00 
2  00 

12 
1  00 

1  00 
15 

2  00 
50 

1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 

1  50 

2  50 

3  00 
50 


1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
7  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  20 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
1  25 
1  40 


1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


8  00 
2  CO 
7  00 
1  00 
1  50 

SO 


17  PR 
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Place  of  publication. 


Nante  of  periodioEtl. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished 


Price 
per 
year. 


Penobscot  co.— Continued. 
Bangor— Continued 


Corinna. 
Dexter.. 


Newport., 


Greenbacker  (a) 

Bangor  Becord 

Maine  Mining  Journal . 

Weekly  HerSd 

Bexter  Gazette 

Penobscot  Monthly 

Times  (6) 


Piscataquis  co.— Population :  14,872. 

Bover Piscataquis  Observer. 


Sasadahoc  CO.— Population :  19,272. 
Bath 


Kichmond  . 


SOMEKSET  CO.— Papulation :  33,333. 
Pairfleld 


Iforth  Anson  . 
Skowhegan .  - . 


Waldo  CO.— Population:  32,463. 
Belfast 


Washington  co.— Population:  44,484. 
Calais 


Eastport., 
Machias  . 


TORK  CO.— Population:  62, 257. 
Biddeford 


Cornish 

Kennebuuk. 
Saco 


Sanford 

Spring  vale. 


C  Bath  Times 

J  American  Sentinel . 
Bath  Independent  — 
Bichmond  Herald  (c)  . 


Pine  Tree  State 
Union  Advocate . . . 
Somerset  Beporter 


Bepublican  Journal . 
Progressive  Age 


Calais  Advertiser 

Calais  Times 

.Eastport  Sentinel 

Machias  Union 

Machias  Bepublican  . 


Union  and  Journal 

Times 

Watson's  Illuminator 

Biddeford  Advance  id) 

Cornish  Maxima 

Eastern  Star 

State  Bemocrat 

York  County  Independent . 

Saco  BepnbUcan  (e) 

Good  Templar 

Springvale  Beporter  (/) 


Weekly. . 
— do 

...do.... 
..  do  .... 
..  do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 


Bail- 
Weekly 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Eairfield  Journal Weekly, 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ..., 


Weekly 

Baily  (evening) 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

-  do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 


News'and  politics  . 

do.... 

Mining 

News  and  politics  . 

, do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics  . 

, do 

, do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Humorous 

News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

, do 

, do 

do    

Temperance 

News  and  politics. . 


1880 
188S 
1878 
1862 
1878 
1879 


1848 


1862 
1820 
1879 
1879 


1872 
1880 
1856 
1840 


1829 
1854 

1836 
1869 
1818 
1893 
1856 

1844 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1828 
1869 
1880 
1880 
1876 


$0  5a 
2  00 
75. 
2  00 
2  50 
1  60, 


1  60 


700 
2  00 
1  75L 
1  00. 


2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00. 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  GO 

2  00 

6  00 

35 

1  00 

1  00- 
125. 

2  00 
2  00 


60 
1  00. 


MAETLAND. 


Allegany  co.— Population :  38,012. 
Cumberland , 


Frostburg 

Lonaconing , 

Anne  Aeusdel  co — Population:  28,526. 
Annapolis 


Baltimoee  CO.— Population:  83,336. 

Beieterstown , 

Towsontown , 


Woodberry  .. 

Baltimore  citt.- 
Baltimore 


-Population:  332,313. 


CTimes 

I  AUeganian 

JNews 

I  Civilian 

Cumberland  Independent  . 

Cumberland  Leader  (g) 

Mining  Journal 

Valley  Times 


Maryland  Gazette 

Maryland  Bepublican 

Anne  Arundel  Advertiser. 

C  Becord 

{Becord 

Maryland  Collegian 


People's  Voice 

Baltimore  County  Union . . 

Maryland  Journal 

Baltimore  County  Herald  . 
Woodberry  News 


a  Suspended  September,  1880. 
6  Suspended  November,  1880. 
c  Edition  of  "Thomaston  Herald" 


(  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 

<  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 

(  American 

American  Farmer 

Methodist  Protestant 

American  Journal  of  Bental  Science 

C  Beutsche  Correspondent 

<  Beutsche  Correspondent 

(  Beutsche  Correspondent 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Price  Current 

Baltimore  Wecker 

fSun 

I  Sun .;;; 

Catholic  Mirror 

Xatholische  Volkszeitung 

Baltimore.Telegram 

J  Gazette 

i  GazeWlB .■;.' 

Maryland  Earmer 

Baltimore  Underwriter 


Baily  (morning) . . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

BaUy  (morning) . . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

— do 

Sunday  

BaUy  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

..  do 

Baily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

d  Changed  name  to  "Times"  January,  1881. 
e  Suspended  January.  1881. 
/  Suspended  June,  1880. 


Baily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Baily  (morning)  . 

Sunday , 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  


Weekly 

— do 

...do 

Baily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly  , 
— do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

.....do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do , 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Agricultural , 

Eeligious  (Methodist  Protestant) 

Bental 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Commercial  

News  and  politics  ( German) , 

News  and  politics 

do...  

Beligious  (Catholic) , 

Eeligious  ( Catholic ;  German) 

Miscellaneous , 

News  and  politics 

, do.... 

Agricultural 

Insurance 


1876 
1820 
1871 
1871 
1880 
1880 
1871 
1878 


1745 
1809 
1869 
1875 
1875 
1876 

1876 
1852 
1865 
1868 
1871 


1773 
1773 
1773 
1819 
1831 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1845 
1849 
1861 
1837 
1837 
1859 
1860 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1865 


$6  00. 
1  50 
7  00 
1  50 
125 


1  60. 

2  00 


1  00 
1  00, 
1  00. 
6  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  00 
1  00 


9  00 
1  50, 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 
2  50 
6  00 

1  00 

2  60 
2  50 

2  SO 
6  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  50 

2  00 
6  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 


g  Suspended  July,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  ofteu  pub- 
liEhed. 


CharacteT. 


TVTien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Baltimoke  citt— Contiimed. 
Baltimore — Continued 


Calvert  co.—ropulation:  10,638. 
Prince  Frederick 


Caboline  CO.— Population:  13,766. 
Denton 


Federalsburg . . . 
Greensboroagli  . 


Cabboll  CO.— Population:  30,992. 
Westminster 


Cecil  CO.— Population:  27,108. 
Elkton 


Kortb  East . 
Sising  Snn. . 


Chauleb  CO.— Population:  18,548. 
Port  Tobacco 


DOKCHESTER  c» Population:  23,110. 

Cambridge 


Fbedbrick  CO.— Population :  50,482. 


Emmittsbarg . 
Frederick 


Libfiity 

Uechanicstown . 
Middletown 


Garrett  co.— Population :  12,175. 
Oakland 


Harford  co.— Population:  28,042. 
Belair 


Havre  de  Grace 

Howard  co.— Population:  16,140. 
EllicottCity 

Kent  co — Population:  17,605. 
Cbestertown 


MONTGCMERI  CO.— Population;  24,759. 
Kookville 


Missionary 

Market  Jonmal 

{ If  6W8 

(Sunday  News 

Baltimore  Presbyterian 

Sontbem  Farm  and  Fireside 

Baltimorean '. 

(Volksfrennd 

(Die  Biene  von  Baltimore 

Elocntionist 

Baltimore  Herald 

School  Journal 

(Herald 

<  Herald 

(Herald 

Jewish  Chronicle 

Evening  Bulletin  (a) 

Medical  Journal 

Southern  Atlantic 

Bunte  Blaetter  (a) 

Live-Stock  and  Poultry  Bulletin  . 

Every  Saturday 

Law  Record. ..' 

Baltimore  Tutor 

American  Citizen  (6) 

National  Highway  (b) 

True  Democrat  (6) - . 

Southern  Eeview  (6) 

Baltimore  Methodist 

Episcopal  Chiirch  News 

Baltimore  Truth 

Protector  

American  Journal  of  Philology  .. 
Independent  Methodist 


Pbisce  GsonoK'B CO. —Population:  26,451 

College  Station 

Laurel 

Upper  Marlboro'  


Calvert  Journal . 


Denton  Journal 

American  Union  . . . 
Caroline  Democrat . 
Maryland  Courier . . 
Free  Press 


American  Sentinel  — 
Democratic  Advocate . 


Cecil  Whig 

Cecil  Democrat 

Weekly  Visitor 

North  East  Becord . . 
Bising  Sun  Journal . 


Port  Tobacco  Times — 
Maryland  Independent - 


Cambridge  Chronicle. 
Democrat  and  News. . 
Cambridge  Era 


Emmittsburg  Chronicle . 

Frederick  Examiner 

Itepublican  Citizen 

Maryland  Union '...- 

CTimes 

}  Times 

Banner  of  Liberty 

Catootin  Clarion 

Valley  Eegister 


Garrett  County  Herald  (c) 

Oakland  Republican 

Oakland  Democrat 


.Sigis  and  Intelligencer. 

Harford  Democrat 

Havre  Bepublicam 


Ellicott  City  Times  . 
American  Progress . . 


Kent  News 

Chestertown  Transcript.. 
Conference  Advocate  (d) . 


Montgomery  Advocate. 


a  Snipended, 


Independent  Farmer  — 

Laurel  Gleaner 

Marlboro'  Gazette 

Prince  Georgian 

b  Suspended  1880. 


Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (evening)  . . 

Sunuay 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 
Semi-monthly  ... 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

-.  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

.-.do 

...do 

Semi.monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Semi.monthly 

Quarierly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...  do  .  -  - 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly., 
. . . do  . .  - 


Weekly., 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

...do  

...do 

. .  do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly , 

do , 

...do , 

...do , 


Weekly. 
. .  do  . . . 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Religious  (Presbyterian) 
Trade. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (Presbyterian) 

Agricultural,  etc 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Literary 

Trade 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Miscellaneouq  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Miscellaneous 

Literary  ( German) 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Law 

Educational 

Miscellaneous 

Railroads 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

Religious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . . 
Religions  (Protestant  Episcopal)  . 

Temperance 

Secret  society 

Science 

Religious  (Methodist Episcopal)-. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics.. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics, 
ao 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  . 
, do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly News  and  politics . 

do do  . 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 


News  and  poUtics. 
do  . 


Religious  (Methodist) 
News  and  politics 


Weekly '  Agricultural 

do  .' '  News  and  politics. 

!!!.do ; do 

do ' do 


1866 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1879 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1879 
1880 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1866 


1845 
1860 
1879 
1872 
1880 


1833 
1865 

1841 
1842 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1844 
1873 

1823 
1840 
1878 

1879 
1803 
1826 
1854 
1876 
18-6 
1850 
1871 
1844 


1873 
1877 
1878 

1856 
1868 
1868 


1870 
1871 

1825 
1862 
1878 

1872 


1878 
1878 
1836 
1862 


$0  SO 
2  50 
6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

2  00 
6  50 
2  75 

2  50 
1  00 
1  25 

3  00 
3  00 

1  00 
3  00 
6  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  50 

1  00 

2  60 

3  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  00 


1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  00 

1  50 


1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 

2  00 
2  CO 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  60 
1  SO 


1  60 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  SO 
1  00 


2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  60 

1  25 

2  00 


1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


c  Suspended  June,  1880. 


d  Suspended  May,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Queen  Akne  co.—Popvlation:  19,257. 
Centreville 

Saint  Mart's  CO.— Population:  16,934. 
Leonardto"wn 

Somerset  co.—Poptdation:  21,668. 

Crisfield 

Princess  Auue 

TTpper  IFairmont 

Talbot  co.— Population :  19,065. 

Easton 

Saint  Nicholas 

WAsaiSBiols  CO.— Population:  38,561. 
Hagerstown 


Sharpsburg 

Williamsport 

TVICOMICO  CO.— Population :  18,016. 
Salisbury 

"Worcester  co.— Population :  19,539. 

Pocomoke  City 

Snow  Hill 


Maryland  Citizen  (a)  . 
Centreville  Observer  . 
CentreviUe  Becord  -.. 


St.  Mary's  Beacon . 


Crisfield  Leader 

Somerset  Herald 

Marrlander 

Conference  Standard . 


EastonStar 

Easton  Gazette 

Easton  Ledger 

Comet  and  Advertiser. 


CNews  

I  News 

f  Evening  Globe 

^Weekly  Globe 

Herald  and  Torchlight  . 

Hagerstown  Mail 

The  Odd  Fellow 

Seminary  Monthly  (6)  .. 
Sharpsburg  Enterprise . 
WiUiamsport  Pilot 


Salisbury  Advertiser . 
Salisbury  Times 


Kecord  and  Gazette 

Worcester  County  Shield  . 
Democratis  Messenger 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily  (eoeni/ng) . . . 

Weekly '.  . 

...do  

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


News  and  poUtios. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


I860- 
1864 
1874 

1840 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

.....do  

Eeligious 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do. 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics - 
.....do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


$1  00 

1  00 
100 

2  00 


1872 

1  00 

1861 

1  00 

1866 

1  50 

1877 

1  00 

1800 

1  50 

1816 

1  50 

1860 

1  50 

1866 

1  00 

1873 

5  00 

1873 

1  00 

1879 

3  SO 

1879 

1  00 

1814 

1  50 

1828 

2  00 

1840 

1  50 

1879 

1878 

1  50 

1870 

1  50 

1867 

1  00 

1879 

1  00 

1865 

1  00 

1845 

1  00 

1869 

1  00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barnstable  co Population:  31,897. 

Barnstable 

Chatham .., 

Harwich 

Provincetown 

Sandwich 

Yarmouth 


Berkshire  co.— Population :  69,032. 

Adams 

Great  Barrington 

Lee - 

North  Adams 


Pittsfleld 

Williamstown  . 


Bristol  co.- Population :  lS9,0i0. 
Attleborough 


Easton 

Eairhaven  . 
Pall  Eiver  . 


Mansfield 

New  Bedford  . 


Taunton  . 


Westport 

Dukes  co.-PopvlaUon:  4,300. 
Edgartown 

a  Suspen  led  December,  1879. 


Barnstable  Patriot 

Chatham  Monitor 

Harwich  Independent 

Provincetown  Advocate. 

Seaside  Press 

Yarmouth  Begister 

Cape  Cod  Item 


Saturday  Freeman 

Berkshire  Courier 

Valley  Gleaner 

Transcript 

Hoosao  Valley  News 

North  Adams  Advocate  (c)  . 

Pittsfleld  Sun 

Berkshire  Comity  Eagle 

Williams  Athenaeum 


Attleborough  Chronicle . 
Attleborough  Advocate . 

Easton  Journal 

Falrhaven  Star 

Fall  Eiver  Monitor 

5  Evening  News 

(Weekly  News 

Herald 

Eecord  (d) 

Labor  Standard 

Fall  Eiver  Advance 

Sun  . 


Mansfield  News  . ] 

f  Mercury ] 

{Mercury " ' 

Whaleman's  Shipping  List  and  jferohanty 
Transcript. 

(  Evening  Standard 

)Eepublican  Standard 

New  Bedford  Signal ]'.'. 

Bristol  County  Journal  (e) ..'. 

Bristol  County  Eepublican 

C  Gazette '. '. 

I  Household  Gazette 

Church  and  Home 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bi-weeklv 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 
Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Daily  (miming) 

Weekly 

...do  


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

-.  do 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


b  Suspended  May,  1880. 


Vineyard  Gazette Weekly. 

c  Suspended  November  4, 1879. 
d  Suspended  July  4,  1879. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. .'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 


News  asd  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Trade 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

BeUgious  (Congregational)  . 


1830 
1872 
1872 
1869 
1873 
1836 
1878 

1876 
1834 
•  1857 
1840 
1868 


1800 
1827 
1874 


1372 
1875 
1872 
1879 
1826 
1859 
1845 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1873 
1832 
1808 
1843 

1850 
1850 
1878 
1878 
1821 
1848 
1831 
1880 


News  and  politics ,  1845 

e  Also  a  monthly  issue. 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 
6  00 

2  00 
6  00 


2  00 

1  50 
6  00 

2  00 
6  00 

2  00 

3  00 

6  00 
2  QO 
1^,00 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 
2  00 

60 


1  60 
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Haw  often  pub- 
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tablished. 


Price 

per 
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Ebbex  CO.— Population:  244,535. 


Amesbury . 


Andover 

Beverly 

Danvera 

Georgetown  . 
Gloucester. . . 


Haverhill . 


Ipswich  . . 
tawrence . 


Lynn  . 


Marblefaead 
Merrimac  — 
Methuen 


Wewbnryport . 


Peabody . 


Bockport . 
Salem 


Swampscott .,. 


Fkahkliu  CO.— Populatien :  36,001. 
Greenfield 


Orange 

Turner's  Falls . 


Hampden  CO.— Population :  104,142. 
Holy  ote 


Palmer 

Springfield. 


■Westfleld . 


HampbhIke  CO.— Population:  47,232. 
Amherst 


Eastfaampton . 
Northampton . 


Ware. 


Amesbury  Villager  (a) 

Amesbury  Journal 

Bibliothaca  Sacra 

Beverly  Citizen 

Danvers  Mirror 

Georgetown  Advocate 

Cape  Ann  Valley  Advertiser . 

Cape  Ann  Bulletin 

Essex  Banner 

C  Bulletin 

t  Bulletin 

(Gazette 

<  Telephone 

(  Haverhill  Gazette 

Ipswich  Chronicle 

Lawrence  Sentinel 

^American 

{American 

Eagle 

Eagle 

jawrence  Journal 

Catholic  Herald 

Lynn  Reporter 

Lynn  Transcript 

Lynn  Eecord 

Lynn  Vindicator  (6) 

C  Evening  Item 


^ 


1  City  Item ; 


!arblehead  Messenger 

Eiverside  Press 

Transcript  and  Essex  Fanner 

Methuen  Enterprise  and  Salem  Gleaner . 

5  Herald 

1  Herald 

Merrimac  Valley  Visitor  (a) 

Newburyport  Germ 

Peabody  Press 

Peabody  Bepoi-ter 

Peabody  Times  (c) 

Kockport  Gleaner 

Salera  Gazette 

Salem  Register 

Salem  Observer 

Essex  County  Mercury 

Fireside  Favorite 

Salem  Poet 

Salem  Times  (a) 

Matrimonial  Gazette  (c) 

Evening  News  (d) 

Swampscott  Enterprise 


Gazette  and  Courier 

Franklin  County  Standard  (e)  . 

Journal  of  Industry 

Turner's  Falls  Reporter 


Holyoke  Transcript 

Holy oke  Herald 

HolyokeNews  (5) 

Holyoke  Manufacturer  (/) 

Paper  World 

Palmer  Journal 

C  Republican 

<  Republican 

( Republican 

Herald  of  Life 

(  Union 

(^Union 

New  England  Homestead 

Familiar  Science  and  Fanciers'  Journal . 

Good  Company 

Springfield  Gazette 

Out  of  Door  Sports  (a) 

Manufacturers'  and  Industrial  Gazette. . 

Daily  News -. 

Farm  and  Home  (A) ." 

Times  and  News  Letter 

Westfleld  Advertiser 


Amherst  Eecord 

Amherst  Student 

Amherst  Transcript  (i) 

Eastbampton  Enterprise 

Easthampton  News 

Hampshire  Gazette 

Hampshire  County  Journal  - 

Le  Jean  Baptiste 

Ware  Standard  ij) 

Ware  Gazette  (i) 


Weekly 

...do  

Quarterly . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dally  {evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

...Jo  

--.do  

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

do  .' 

...do  

....do  

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

do 

...do , 

Monthly 

Semi- weekly 

do 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Semi,  weekly 

Weekly v 

..do 

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly ■ 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do .: 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...  do 


Weekly — 
Bi-weekly  . 
Weekly  — 

do 

...  do 

...do 

...do  

...  do 

...do , 

..-.do , 


a  Suspended  since  the  census  year. 

6  Suspended  December,  1870. 

0  Suspended  August,  1880. 

d  An  edition  of  Lynn  "  Daily  Item  ". 


e  Suspended  September,  1880. 
/  Suspended  January,  1880. 
g  Suspended  June,  1880. 
h  Edition  of  "New  England  Homestead  ". 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (Theology;  Mvangeliml) . 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

.-...do 

....  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  (Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous , 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Literary '. 

News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

...do 


1828 
1872 
1844 
1859 
1870 
1874 
1853 
1878 
1834 
1870 
1870 
1877 
1879 
1798 
1872 
1854 
1863 
1855 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1880 
1854 
1867 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1880 
1832 
1793 
1872 
1879 
1859 
1875  . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do , 

do 

Trade 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  (Adventi»t) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

Sporting 

Trade 

News  and  politics 

Agriculture,  etc 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (French)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


1872 
1768 
1800 
1823 
1831 
1867 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1876 
1876 


1793 
1880 
1872 
1872 


1863 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1850 
1844 
1824 
1878 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1867 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1841 
1873 

1844 
1866 


1875 
1879 
1786 
1860 
1875 
1856 
1868 


i  Suspended  Angust,  1879. 

j  Edition  of  "Palmer  Journal' 

k  Edition  of  "Earre  Gazette". 


$1  50 
2  00 

4  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

2  00 

5  09 
1  75 

5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

6  00 
2  00 

5  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

6  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  60 

1  50 

2  00 
75 

3  50 
3  50 
2  00 
2  00 


50 
2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

1  75 

9  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

1  00 

""i'66 

3  00 

50 

1  50 

;     50 

2  00 
2  00 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  70 
1  55 
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Middlesex  CO.— PopvlaUon:  317,830 

Arlington 

Ashland 

Anbnmdale 

Ayer 

Cambridge 


Maiden 

Marlboro  u'*h  . 


Maynard  . 
Meaford . . 


Melrose . . 
Natick.- 


Newton. 


Beading  ... 
Somerville . 


South  Acton 

South  Framingha 

Stoneham 

Wakefield 

Waltham 


"Watertown   

West  Medford . ._. 

"West  Newton 

"Wobum 


IfANTUCKET  CO.- 

Nantucket.. 


-Population:  3,727, 


NOKFOLK  co.~Fopulation :  96,.^07. 

Brooklino 

Canton 

Bedbam 

East  "Weyraouth 

Foxborough 

Franklin 


Hyde  Park  . . . 
Medway 


Needham . 
Quincy  ... 


Eandolph . . . 
Stoughton  .. 

Walpole 

Weymouth  . 


Cambridgeport 

College  HiU.... 

Concord  

Everett 

Holliston 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Lexington 

Lowell 


Arlington  Advocate 

Ashland  Advertiser 

Lassell  Leaves 

Turner's  Public  Spirit 

Ayer  Sentinel 

Cambridge  Chronicle 

CaEibridge  Press 

Harvard  Advocate 

Harvard  C  limson 

Psyche 

Cambridge  Tribune 

Cambridge  News 

Harvard  Daily  Echo 

Telephone  (OS) 

Harvard  Hegister 

Harvard  Lampoon  (6) 

American  Protestant 

Vox  Humana  (c) 

Tuftonian 

Concord  Freeman 

Everett  Free  Press 

Holliston  Transcript 

Hopkinton  Banner  (d) 

Hudson  Pioneer 

Hudson  Kegi-ster 

Lexington  Minute  Men  . . 

C  Courier 

}  Courier 

Vox  Populi 

C  Citizen 

( American  Citizen 

(Morning  Times 

5  Weekly  Times 

Lowell  Sun 

C  Morning  Mail 

{Mail 

Maiden  Mirror 

Mirror-Journal 

Marlborough  Times 

Marlborough  Advertiser . 

Maynard  Journal 

Medford  Chronicle 

Medford  Eeporter  («) 

Melrose  Journal 

Melrose  Visitor  (/) 

Natick  Bulletin 

Natick  Citizen 

Newton  Journal 

Nowton  Bepnblican 

Heading  Chronicle 

Somerville  Journal , 

Somerville  Advertiser 

South  Acton  Patriot 

Framingham  Gazette 

Stoneham  Independent 

Citizen  and  Banner 

Waltham  Free  Press 

Waltham  Eocord 

Waltham  Advertiser  (g)... 

Watertown  Enterprise 

West  Medford  Eeporter . . . 
West  Newton  Transcript  . 

Wobum  Journal 

Webum  Advertiser 


lEquirer  and  MiiTor. 
Nantu  cket  Journal . . 


Plymouth  co.— Population :  74,018. 

Abington 

.Brockton 


Hiugbam 

Mattapoisett . . . 
Middleborough 


a  Suspended. 

6  Suspended  June,  1880. 

e  Suspended  January,  18S0. 


Weekly 

do  L 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

....do 

Bi-weekly 

— do , 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) . . 
Daily  {morning) 

Monthly 

— do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

--  do 

Weekly 

— do ., 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do 

Daily  {evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 

..do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

-..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do 

..  do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

News  aid  politics.. 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

Entomological 

News  and  politics . . 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 
Collegiate 

Secret  society 

Musical 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 
do  . 


..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
.-do 
..do  . 
.do  . 
.-do  . 
..do  . 
.-do  . 
.-do. 
..do  . 
.-do  . 
.-do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 
-do  . 
-do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 


1871 
1869 
1876 
1868 
1878 
1846 
1866 
1866 
1873 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1880 


1870 
1873 
1874 
1834 
1873 
1875 


1865 
1880 
1871 
1845 
1824 
1840 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1871 
1859 
1877 
1877 
1875 
1872 


1879 


Weekly, 
..  do... 


Brookline  Chronicle Weekly 

Canton  Journal flo 

Dedham  Transcript i.flo 

Weymouth  Advance do 

Foxborough  Times do 

Franklin  Sentinel ao 

Sugar  Planter \,\   Monthly 

Norfolk  County  Crazette Weekly 

Medway  Gazette  (d) do 

Medway  Magnet  (A) .  &o 

Ncedham  Chronicle  and  Advertiser do 

Quincy  Patriot '  do 

Braintree  Observer do' 

Norfolk  County  Register do 

Stoughton  Sentinel do  " 

Walpole Enterprise \',  iii'do 

Weymouth  Gazette  and  Braintree  Eeporter . .  . ! '  do 


Plymouth  County  Journal 

Brockton  Gazette [] 

Brockton  Advance '.'.'.'.'.'" 

Evening  Enterprise 

Weekly  Enterprise " 

lingham  Journal  and  South  Shore  Advertiser 

Plymouth  County  Enterprise 

Middleborough  Gazette '., 

People's  Fireside  Journal 

Old  Colony  Dispatch '. 


Weeldy.. 
...do  


Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

....do.. 

...do 

--.do 

Monthly 

Weekly 


News  and  politics. 
do -. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

..  ...do , 

do 

Agriculture,  etc 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics . 


1869 

1877 
1866 
1873 
1868 
1870 
1878 
1874 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1863 
1876 
1880 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1851 
1871 

1820 
1878 

1874 
1876 
1870 
1879 
1873 
1878 
1880 
1813 
1874 
1879 
1874 
1837 
1878 
1865 
1862 
1878 
1867 


1872 
1851 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1850 
1879 
1850 
1878 
1879 


d  Edition  of  "Milford  Journal". 

e  Suspended  May,  1880. 

/  Merged  with  ''^Journal"  September,  1880. 


$1  SO 

2  00 

75 

1  00 
100 

2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 

1  00 

2  60 

1  00 

2  40 


2  00 


2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
6  00 

2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
GOO 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  60 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 


2  00 


1  50 

1  60 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
125 

1  50 

2  50 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
60 
2  50 
2  00 
150 
2  00 
2  SO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
2  50 

75 
2  00 

75 
1  OC 


f  Suspended  January,  1881. 
Edition  of  "Franklin  Sentinel" 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


Plymouth  co.— Continued. 

Flymonth 

Boclsland 

South  Abington 

■Wareham  

West  Bridgewatei 

SureoLK  CO.— Population:  387,927, 
Boston 


Old  Colsny  Memorial 

Plymouth  Free  Press 

Rocklani  Standard 

South  Abinston  Times .  -  - 

Wareham  News  (a) 

West  Bridgewater  News . 


Baptist  Missionary  Magazine 

Missionary  Herald 

The  Contributor 

i  Boston  Advertiser 
Boston  Advertiser , 
Boston  Advertiser 

Congregationalist  and  Boston  Kecorder 

Watchman  and  Keflector 

Christian  Leader 

Christian  Begister ' 

New  England  Parmer 

Zion's  Herald 

Boston  Courier 

C  Boston  Travellejr 

<  American  Traveller 

(  Boston  Traveller 

Youths'  Companion 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

C  Evening  Transcript 

i  Boston  Transcript 

Boston  Investigator 

Advocate  of  Peace 

CPost 

<  Statesman  and  Post 

(Press  and  Post 

{tToumal 
Journal  
Journal 
Joui-nal 

Boston  Pilot 

American  Cultivator 

Home  Guardian - 

Messiah's  Herald ■ 

Massachusetts   Ploughman  and   Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Commercial  and  Shipping  List ■ 

TJniversalist  Quarterly 

Littell's  Living  Age 

Boston  Home  Journal 

f  Herald 

<  Herald 

(Herald 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Eegister. 

A.B.C.  Pathfinder  Gazette 

Waverly  Magazine 

Boston  Myrtle 

True  Flag 

D  wight's  Journal  of  Music 

A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder  Express  List 

World's  Crisis ■ 

Ballou's  Magazine 

A.  B.  C.  Pathfinder 

Banner  of  Light 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Saturday  Evening  Express 

Commercial  Bulletin ■ 

New  England  Dial 

Eoxbuiy  Gazette ^ 

Toung  Pilgrim 

Boston  Commonwealth 

Boston  Times ■ 

Harry  Hazel's  Yanlree  Blade 

Little  Wanderers'  Advocate 

Inventors'  and  Manufacturers'  Gazette 

New  England  Medical  Gazette 

American  Journal  of  Pneumatics 

Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  and  Popular 

Science  Review. 

The  Christian 

American  Law  Review 

Gray's  New  England  Real  Estate  Journal .  - . 

The  Nursery 

Home  Circle 

Illustrated  Police  News 

Our  Dumb  Animals 

Heathen  AVoman's  Friend 

East  Boston  Advocate 

Folio 

Times  of  Refreshing 

Literary  AYorld 

Day  Spring 

Free  Religious  Index 

American  Cabinet  Maker 

Woman's  Journal 

South  Boston  Enquirer 

Gleabon's  Companion 

Unitarian  Review  and  Religious  Magazine . . 

Little  ChriatLin 

f  Globe 

1  Globe 

■^  Globe 

iGlobe 

Helping  Hand 

Sunday  School  Lessons  


Weekly. 
..-do  ..., 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do  .... 


Monthly . 

do  . 

do. 


Daily  (moming)  . 

WeeMy 

Serai-weekly 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

Sunday . 
Daily  lev 
Weekly. 
Semi-weekly  — 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evenyng) 

Weekly 

— do 

Monthly . 
DaUy  ■ 
Weekly. 
Semi-weekly  ...-■. 
Daily  imorni/ng) 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 


Semi- weekly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (Tnoming) 
Daily  {evening)  . 

Sunday  

Quarterly 


Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

Bi-weekly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...  do  

...do  

....do  

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

...  do 

Quarterly 

Monthly 


...do 

....do 

...do 

...do  

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Bi-weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

.--.do  

...do  

Monthly 

do 

...do 

Daily  (morning) 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

. . .  do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


Religions  (Baptist) 

Religious  (Congregational) 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  ( Congregational) 

Religious  (£aptt<t)  

Religious  ( Univeraaiitt) 

Religions  (Unitarian) 

Agricultural 

Religious  (Methodilt  Epitcopai) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Juvenile 

Medical 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Miscellaneons 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Religions  (OatKolic) 

Agricultural 

Miscellaneous 

Religious  (A  dveniist) 

Agricultural 


Trade 

Religions  (Tfniversaliet) . 

Literary 

Family  reading 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

Historical 


Railroads 

Literary 

Religious  (XPniversalist)  .. 

Literary 

Musical 

Railroads,  etc 

Religious  (Adveniiat) 

Literary 

Railroad 

Religious  (Spiritualist)  ... 

Literary 

News  uud  politics 

Trade 

Railroads,  etc 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school  (Adventitt) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Literary 

Miscellaneous 

Science  and  mechanics  ... 

Medical 

Historical 

Scientific 


Religious  (Evangelieal) 

Law 

Real  estate 

Juvenile 

Literary ■ 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Religious 

News  and  politics 

Musical 

Religious 

Literary 

Sunday  school 

Religious  (Radical) 

Trade 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

Religious  ( Unitarian) 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 

do 

Sunday  school  ( Baptist)  — 
Sunday  school  (Unitarian) 


1822 
1872 
1853 
1873 
1863 
1830 


1803 
1801 
1871 
ft  13 
1813 
1813 
1816 
1819 
1819 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1845 
1838 
1824 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1835 
1838 
1838 
1840 
1841 

1843 
1844 
1844 
1S46 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1854 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1868 

1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1869 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1874 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 


$2  50 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
75 


1  10 
1  10 

1  00 
12  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
250 
3  20 
2  IS 

2  SO 

3  00 
9  00 
1  SO 
3  00 

1  75 

5  00 
10  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 

10  00 
1  SO 

3  00 
9  00 
9  00 

1  SO 

4  00 

2  65 
2  50 

1  25 

2  25 

3  00 

8  00 
3  00 
8  00 
2  50 

6  00 
6  OO 

2  00 

3  00 

.  -.IS 

2  50 

5  00 
75 

2  50 
2  SO 
.  75 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  60 

2  00 
45 

2  60 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
60 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

5  00 
1  00 

1  60 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 
SO 

2  00 
1  60 

1  00 

2  00 
30 

3  00 
3  50 
2  50 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 
25 

6  00 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
40 
20 


a  Edition  of  "Middleboro'  Gazctti;" 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Place  of  pnbUcation. 


SurroiiK  CO.— Continned. 


Boston — Continued  . 


Chelsea . 


Worcester  CO.— PoptdaUon:  226,897. 
Athol 


Barre 

Berlin 

Bolton 

Brookfield . 


Clinton 

Pitohtarg . 


Gardner 

Grafton 

Leominster 


Milford 

Korthborough 

Iforth  Brookfleld . 

Princeton 

Shrewsbury 

Southborongh 

Sonthbridge 


Spencer. . . 
Uxbridge . 
"Warren... 
"Webster . . 


"Westborough... 
"West  Boylston. 
Winchendon... 


Name  of  periodical. 


Social  Visitor 

"West  Eoxbirry  Ifews 

Suburban  News 

Bunker  Hill  Times 

Journal  of  Conomerce 

Boston  Beacon 

Saturday  Evening  Gazette 

Age  to  Come  Herald 

Cottage  Hearth  (a) 

United  States  Of&cial  Postal  Gnide 

"Wide  Awake 

Boston  University  Beacon 

Golden  Eule  

Kew  England  Journal  of  Education 

New  England  Staaten  Zeitung 

Knights  of  Honor  Reporter  (&) 

Leader 

American  Architect ■ 

Banker  and  Tradesman 

Voice  of  Angels 

Kichardson's  Musical  Hours 

Science  Observer 

Score. 

Book  Bulletin 

American  Punch 

Babyland 

Good  Times 

Musical  Monthly  (c) 

Granite  Cutters'  International  "Union  Journal 

Matrimonial  Times , 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine 

New  England  Grpcer 

Primary  Teacher , ...... 

Hotel  Eecord 

Household  Companion 

East  Boston  Argus : 

Musical  Record 

Youth's  Home  Library 

Charlestown  News 

Reporter 

American  Carpet  Reporter 

Bicycle  "World  and  Archery  Eield , 

Boston  Sunday  Budget 

Railroad  Advertiser , 

American  Manufacturer  and  Exporter 

Donahoe's  Magazine 

Prank  Leslie's  Chatterbox 

Temperance  Cause 

Town  and  Country  Magazine 

Trifet's  Monthly 

Christian  Times 

Economist 1 

New  England  Methodist 

Musical  Herald 

The  Orchestra 

Printers'  Magazine , 

The  Commoner , 

Eiremaif's  Standard ■. 

Young  Folk's  "World  (o) 

Saturday  Evening  Star  (c) 

Saturday  Magazine  (d) 

The  Pansy 

Telegraph  and  Pioneer ! 

Chelsea  Record 

Chelsea  News 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


a  Suspended  in  December,  1879. 

b  Published  in  connection  with  the  ' '  Christian  " 

c  Suspended. 

d  Suspended  February,  1880. 


"Worcester  "West  Chronicle 

Athol  Transcript 

Barre  Gazette 

Berlin  Reporter 

Bolton  Express  (e) 

Brookfleld  News  (/) 

Brookfleld  Monitor 

Clinton  Courant 

Clinton  Record 

C  Sentinel 

(Sentinel  

Gardner  News 

Grafton  Herald  (g) 

Leominster  Enteiprise 

Leominster  Record  (ft) 

Milford  Journal 

Northborough  Parmer 

North  Brookfleld  Journal 

Princeton  Word 

Shrewsbury  News 

Southborongh  Press 

Southbridge  Journal 

Temple  Star 

Southbridge  Transcript  (i) 

Spencer  Sun 

"Worcester  South  Compendium. 

Warren  Herald 

Webster  Times 

Webster  Eagle 

Westborough  Chronotype 

West  Boylston  Herald  (ft) 

Winchendon  Journal  (j) 

Winchendon  Courier 


Monthly 

Weekly 

— do 

.--.do  

...-do  

--..do  

..-.do.c 

Monthly 

do 

...do  

....do 

...  do  

Weekly 

— do 

....do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

— do 

Bi-weekly 

Monthly 

Irregular 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

-    do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

..  do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Sunday 

Weekfy 

Monthly 

do 


..-.do  

..:.do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

....do  

...do 

Semi,  weekly . 


Weekly 

...  do.. 

....do , 

...do , 

...do  

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly...; 

...do.. 

Dally  {evening) 

Weekly , 

— do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do.. 

.-  do , 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

..  do 

...do 

...do 


Character. 


Literary , 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Trade , 

News  and  politics 

do , 

Religious  (Adventist) 

Literary , 

Postal  matters 

Juvenile 

Collegiate 

Moral  and  religions  ( TJnseetariim) . . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  {Qermwn) 

Secret  society 

Musical 

Science 

Trade 

Religious  (iSpirituoItjt)  ." 

Musical 

Scientific 

Musical 

General  literature 

Comic  '. 

Juvenile 

do 

Musical 

Trade 

Matrimonial 

Religious  (SwedenborgioM) 

Trade 

Educational 

Hotel  arrivals,  etc 

General  literature 

News  and  politics 

Musical 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

Law 

Trade 

Sporting 

News  and  politics 

Trade 

do 

General  literature 

Juvenile 

Temperance 

General  Uterature 

do 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

Financial 

Religious  (Methodist  Hpitcopal) 

Musical 

do :... 

Typographical 

News  and  politics 

Secret  society 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

Agriculture,  etc 

News  and  politics  . . . 

do.... 

, do 

do 

.....do 

Society,  temperance . 
News  and pmitics  ... 
do.... 


e  Merged  with  the  "Berlin  Reporter". 
/  Edition  of  the  "Spencer  Sun''. 
g  Edition  of  "Milford  Journal". 


-do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1873 

181B 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1877 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1880  . 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 


1847 
1876 
1878 

1866 
1871 
1834 
1878 
1878 
1873 
1879 
1846 
1877 
1873 
1839 
1869 
1874 
1873 
1879 
1852 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1861 
1874 


1872 
1868 
1877 
1859 
1880 
1867 
1879 
1871 
1878 


Price 
per 
year. 


ft  Edition  of  "Clinton  Record". 

i  Suspended  June,  1879. 

.;'  Suspended  November,  1880. 
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Place  of  pttl)licatioii. 


If  ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price- 
per 
year. 


WOBCEBTER  CO. — Continned. 
■Worcester 


(  Masaacfansetts  Spy 

J  Massachusetts  Spy 

5  Evening  Gazette 

}  .SIgis  and  Gazette 

Le  Travaillenr 

Daily  Times 

BnUetinofT.  M.C.A 

Le  Bien  Public  (a) 

Saturday  Evening  Journal  (a) . 

Le  Courrier  de  Worcester 

Worcester  Bulletin  (b) 


Dajl; 
Weekly. 
Daili  • 
Weekly 

Semi-weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


N"ew8  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Prench)  . 

News  and  politics 

Keligious   

News  and  politics  (French)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (French)  . 
News  and  politics 


1845 
1770 
1843 
1801 
1874 
1879 
1679 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1873 


$8  00 
2  00 
8  OO 

1  50 

2  20 
5  00 

2i 
1  50. 

50' 
1  50 


MICHIGAN. 


Alcona  co.—PopvZaHon:  3,107. 
HarrisvUle 

Allegan  co.—Populaiion!  37,815. 
Allegan 

Otsego 

Plainwell 

Saugatnck 

AlPENA  co.—Population:  8,789. 
Alpena  


Antium  co.—Population:  5,237. 

ElkEapids 

Mancelona 

Bakky  co.—Population:  25,317. 
Hastings 

Middleville 

Nashville 

Bay  co.—Popuiation:  38,081. 
Bay  City 


West  Bay  City 

Benzie  CO.— Population:  3,433. 

Benzonia  

Crystal  Lake 

Bekbien  co.—Popuiation;  36,785. 
Benton  Harbor 

Berrien  Springs 

Buchanan  

Niles 

Saint  Joseph' 

ThieeOaks 

Beahch  CO.— Peculation:  27,041. 

Coldwater 

Quinoy 

Sherwood 

Union 

Calhoun  co.—Population:  38,453. 
Albion 

Athens , 

a  Suspended. 

b  Suspended  June,  1880. 

c  Suspended  May,  1860. 


Alcona  County  Keview. 


Allegan  Democrat 

Allegan  Tribune 

Allegan  Herald 

Allegan  Journal 

Otsego  Union 

Independent  Eepubllo . . . 
Lake  Shore  Commercial . 


Alpena  County  Pioneer  . 

Alpena  Argus 

Alpena  Frolic  (c) 

Alpena  Keporter 


Traverse  Bay  Progress . 
Antrim  County  Herald. 


Hastings  B«publican  Banner. 

Hastings  Home  Journal 

Barry  County  Sentinel  (d) 

Middleville  Eepublican 

Nashville  Citizen  (e) 

Nashville  News 


C  Tribune 

^Tribune 

Lumberman's  Gazette., 

Morning  News 

Michigan  Freie  Presse . 

Le  Courrier 

Evening  Press 

Echo(/) 

Le  Petriete 

National  Globe 

Bay  County  Examiner. . 
Herald  (g) 


Benzie  County  Journal . 
Frankfort  Express 


Benton  Harbor  Palladium. 

Benton  Harbor  Times 

Berrien  County  Journal . .  - 

Berrien  Springs  Bra 

Berrien  County  Eecord 

Buchanan  Eeporter 

Niles  Democrat 

Niles  Eepublican 

Niles  Mirror 

Traveler  and  Herald 

Eepublican 

Lake  Shore  Daily  News  — 
Michigan  Independent 


Coldwater  Eepublican  . 
Coldwater  Eeporter  — 

Coldwater  Press 

Quincy  Times 

Literary  Eeporter 

Quincy  Herald 

Sherwood  Advocate  ... 
Union  City  Eegister  . . . 


Albion  Mirror 

Albion  Eecord 

Albion  Eepublican . 
College  Monthly  (h). 
Athens  News 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...  do  ..- 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly.. 
.  -  do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
...do-.. 


Weekly. 

do  - .  - 

...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do..-. 


Daily 
Weekly. 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

. ...  do 

....do 

....do 

...do  


Weekly- 
do  ... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) 
Weekly 


Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 
do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Trade 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (French) . . 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (French)., 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

do 

do 

General  literature  . 
News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


Weekly News  and  politics 

.do ' do 

.do ' do 

Monthly i  Collegiate 

Weekly I  News  and  politics 

d  Suspended  November,  1879.  g  Suspended  December,  1879 

e  Suspended  July,  1879.  A  Suspended  June,  1879. 

/  Suspended  April,  1880. 


1866 


1868 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1875 
1876 
1868 


1865 
1871 
1875 
1879 

1872 
1879 


1856 
1868 
1878 
1870 


1873 

1870 
1870 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1879 
1869 

1871 
1870 


1868 
1875 
1874 
1875 
1867 
1879 
1842 
1866 
1876 
1860 
1874 
1877 
1875 


1806 
1872 
1877 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1880 
1869 


1855 
1868 
1879 


1879 


$1  50- 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  OO' 


2  00- 
1  50. 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


1  50 

8  00 

1  50 
3  00 
3  OO- 

2  00 
1  50 

3  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50- 

2  00^ 


1  50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

2  OO 
1  25 
1  50 

3  OO 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
50 
1  50 


1  00 


1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
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Place  of  publication. 


^ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
Ushed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
teblished. 


Price 
per 


'Cai.houn  CO.— Continued. 
3attle  Creek 


"Homer 

Marshall. 


Tekonsha. 


Casb  CO.— Population :  22,009. 
Cassopolis 

Bowagiac 


Edwardsbnrg. 
Marcellaa 


CHAELBVOtx  CO.— Population:  5,115. 

Charleroix 

Evangeline 

Ohebotgah  CO.— Popviation:  6,524. 
Cheboygan  

■Clabe  CO.— PopulaHom  4,187. 

Clare  

Farwell 


'Clintos  CO.— PopvlaMom  28,100. 


Maple  Bapids.. 
Ovid 


Saint  John's . 


'Ceawfoed  CO.— Popviation:  1,159. 
Grayling 

IDelta  CO. — Population: 
Escanaba 


6,812. 


.Eaton  CO.— Population:  31,225. 

Bellevne 

Charlotte 


Eaton  Kapids 

Grand  Ledge 

VermontviUe 

^MMET  CO.— Population: 
Little  Traverse 


Petoskey . 


•Genesee  oo.— Population: 
Flint 


39,220. 


Flushing  ... 
Feuton^Ile . 

Linden , 


Gladwin  co.— Population: 
Cedar 


1,127. 


Geahd  Teavehsb  CO.— Population:  8,422. 
Traverse  City 

Gbatiot  CO.— Population:  21,936. 

Alma 

Ithaca 

■Saint  Louis 


C  Daily  Journal '. 

I  Weekly  Jsurnal 

<  Youth's  Instructor 

I  Youth's  Instructor 

Advent  Eeview  and  Sabbath  Herald  . 

Good  Health 

Battle  Creek  Tribune 

Advent  Tidende 


Advent  Harolden 

College  Kecord 

Die  Stimme  der  Wahrheit. 

Game  Fanciers'  Journal 

C  Battle  Creek  Moon 

(Battle  Creek  Moon 

Homer  I^dex 

Democratic  Expounder 

Marshall  Statesman 

C  Daily  Chronicle 

{ Weekly  Chronicle 

Tekonsha  Il^ews 


Kational  Democrat 

Cassopolis  Vigilant 

Dowagiac  Bepublican. 
Cass  County  Ifews  (o) . , 

Journal  (6) 

Edwardsburg  Argus .  -. 
Marcellus  Kews 


Charlevoix  Sentinel .. 
Bayne  City  Standard. 


I^orthem  Tribune 

Cheboygan  Democrat . 


Clare  County  Press  . 
Farwell  Begister 


Maple  Bapids  Dispatch 

Ovid  Begister 

Clinton  and  Shiawassee  TTnion  . 

Clinton  Bepublican 

Clinton  Independent 

Home  Chroiucle(c) 


Crawford.Avalanche . 


Iron  Port. 


Bellevue  Gazette 

Charlotte  Bepublican 

Charlotte  Leader 

Eaton  Bapids  Journal , 

Grand  Ledge  Independent  . 
Vermontville  Hamc 


Little  Traverse  Bepublican  .. 
Emmet  County  Independent . 

Emmet  Comity  Democrat 

Petoskey  City  Eecord 


f  Gpnesee  Democrat 

(Genesee  Stmday  Democrat . 

Wolvc?ine  Citizen 

Flint  Globe 

Deaf  Mate  Mirror 

FlintJournal 

Our  State  Union 

Flnshlng  Patrol 

Fenton  Gazette 

Fenton  Independent 

Linden  Becord 


Gladwin  County  Eecord. 


Grand  Traverse  Herald  . 
Traverse  Bay  Eagle 


Alma  Index 

Gratiot  County  Journal . . . 
Gratiot  County  Democrat . 
St. Louis  Herald.. 


Daily 
Weekly., 

...do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 


Montiily 

...do... 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (evening) . 

Wfeekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (earning) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 


Weekly 

...do  ... 

...do... 

Bail 

Wee'kly, 

...do... 

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. . 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly - 


Weekly. 


Weekly. . . . 
...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly.. 
Sunday.. 
Weekly.. 

...do  

...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 
...do.... 
.do  .... 


St. Louis  Leader ■--■""--'..".".'.""!."!!!!  ....do  ..'.'.'. 

a  Suspended  February,  1870.  b  Suspended  after  census  year. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

Sunday  school  (Advenfist) 

Snnday  school  (Adventiit) 

Beligious  (Adventist) 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Kews  and  politics 

Beligions  (Adventist;   Danish 

Norwegiaffi^. 
Beligions  (Adventiiti  Swedish) . 

Collegiate 

Beligions  (&erman) 

Agricnltural 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


'Sewa  and  politics  . 

do...: 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  polltlCB 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do...„ 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics  . 

Temperance 

News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


1872 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1861 
1866 
1870 
1872 

1874 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1870 
1836 
1839 
1879 
1879 
1878 


1850 
1872 
1858 
1879 
1880 
1874 
1877 


1880 


1875 
1880 


1878 
1872 


1878 
1866 
1879 
1856 
1867 
1878 


1879 


1871 
1854 
1856 
1864 
1869 
1874 


1876 
1878 
1875 
187  ;i 

1817 
1847 
1850 
1866 
1874 
1876 
1880 
1878 
1865 
1868 
1878 


1878 


1858 
1864 

1879 
1865 
1878 
1869 

6i8I 


$6  50 

1  50 
75 
50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  QO 

75 

10 

50 

60 

4  50 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

1  50 

3  25 
1  00 
1  25 


1  SO 
1  SO 

1  60 

2  SO 


""'i'so 

1  60 

1  so 
1  so 

2  00 
2  00 

1  SO 
1  50 

ISO 
100 
75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

150 
150 
1  50 
1  60 
150 
150 


1  50 
1  50 
ISO 
1  50 

ISO 
1  50 
150 
1  50 

50 
1  00 

60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


100 


2  00 
150 

1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


c  Suspended  Jnly,  1879. 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Xame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Hillsdale  co. — Papulation:  32,723. 
Hillsdale 


■Jonesville  . 

ILitchfleld.. 
Beading  . . . 


Houghton  CO.— PopiHation:  22,473. 


Houghton  . 
Hancock... 


HuBON  CO.— PopalaUon:  20,( 


Bad  Axe 

Port  Austin  . 
Sand  Beach . . 


ISBBAU  CO. —Population:  33,676. 
Lansing 


Leslie.. 
Mason . 


Williamston  . 


JoKiA  CO.— PopiHation:  33,872. 

Hnbbardstown 

loaia 


Xyons 

.Portland. 
Towamo  . 
Saranac. . 


Josco  CO.— Population:  6,873. 

Au  Sable 

TawasCity 

Isabella  CO.— Pojfutotion;  12,159. 

Mount  Pleasant 

Salt  EiTor 


Jackson  CO.— Population:  42,031. 
Concord 


Grass  Lake  . 
Jackson  


Springport. 


Kalamazoo  CO.— Population;  34,342. 

Augusta 

Pulton 

Kalamazoo 


Schoolcraft . 
Vickaburg . . 


Kalkaska  co.— Pop«Ja«on;  2,937. 
Kalkaska 


Kkktco.— PopuZotion;  73,253. 
Cedar  Spring 


ueaar  Springs  . 
Grand  Kapidi., 


HiUsdale  Standard 

Hillsdale  Democrat 

Hillsdale  Business 

Hillsdale  Herald 

JonesTille  Independent 

Hillsdale  County  Gazette. 

Litchfield  Gazette 

Heading  Telephone 


Portage  Lake  Mining  Gazette. . 
Northwestern  Mining  Joamal . 


Huron  Tribune 

Huron  County  News . 
Huron  Times 


Lansing  Journal 

C  Lansing  Republican 

i  Lansing  Eepnblican 

Lansing  Sentinel 

Leslie  Local 

Ingham  County  News 

Ingham  County  Democrat. . 
Wlliamston  EnterpriHe 


Hubbardstown  Advertiser . 

C  Ionia  Sentinel , 

}  Sentinel 

Ionia  Standard 

Ionia  National 

Lyons  Plaindealer 

Lyons  Echo 

Portland  Observer 

Plaindealer 

Saranac  Local 


Au  Sable  and  Oscoda  News . 
Iosco  County  Gazette 


Isabella  County  Enterprise- 
Isabella  Times 

North- Western  Tribune 


Concord  News 

Our  Eeporter 

Our  Home  Enterprise  .. 

Grass  Lake  News 

C  Citizen '. 

i  Citizen 

C  Patriot 

i  Patriot 

Michigan  Volksfreund  . . 
Saturday  Evening  Star. 

Indastnal  Liberator 

BiUet  (at 

Springport  Signal 


News  (6) 

Sentinel 

J  Gazette 

i  Gazette 

(  Telegraph 

(  Telegraph 

Freemasons'  Monthly  .- 

College  Index 

Kalamazoo  Mail 

Dispatch  and  News 

Grange  Visitor 

Vicksburg  Monitor 

Yicksburg  Commercial . 


Kalkaskaian 

Kalkaska  Leader. 


Cedar  Springs  Clipper 

;  Morning  Democrat 

;  Democrat 

f  Eagle 

I  Eagle 

CTimes 

5Timcs  

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Vrijheias  Bauier 

De  Standaard 

(  Michigan  Staats-Zeitung  - 

I  Sonntags-Blatt 

a  Suspended. 


Weekly. 
...do-.. 
.-..do... 
...do... 
...do.-- 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly.. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

— do 

Tri-weekly  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do  

..-.do  


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . .  - 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Bl-mouthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weetay 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do  


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-annually  .  - 

Weekly 

do  . 


Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly 

Dailv  (morning)  . 

Weeidy A... 

Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

Dailv  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

..  do 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

Sunday 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  mining . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

...  ..do 


News  and  politics 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qerman)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


1846 
1852 
1870 
1878 
1856 
1878 
1874 
1879 


1859 
1873 


1876 
1862 
1880 


1847 
1855 
1855 
1879 
1876 
1859 
1876 
1873 


1870 
1879 
1666 
1869 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1867 
1877 
1877 


1877 
1868 


1864 
1877 
1879 


1871 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1865 
1837 
1870 
1844 
1871 
1879 
1880 


1876 


News  and  politics. 
do  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

CoUeglate 

News  and  politics  ■ 

do 

Agriculture,  etc ... 
News  and  poUtics. . 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Bollandith) . 
News  and  politics  (SoUandish) . 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Otrman) 

b  Suspended,  1880. 


1879 
1877 
1833 
1868 
1837 
1868 
1877 
1878 
1869 
1875 
1875 
1879 


1874 
1878 


1879 
1856 
1842 
1856 
1844 
1870 
1870 
1873 
1808 
187.5 
1K71 
1878 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  SO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


3  00 
3  00 


1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  60 
1  SO 
1  00 


1  SO 
6  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  20 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
50 
1  50 
1  50 
7  20 
1  50 
7  20 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  25 


1  00 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 
1  50 
1  50 

50 
1  50 
1  60 

60 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
8  00 
1  60 
10  00 
1  50 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
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Kemt  CO.—  ContiBned. 

Grtand  Rapids— Continned . 


Kent 

Lowell 

Kockford  . 
Sparta  


Lake  co.— Population :  3,233. 
Baldwin 


Lapeer  co.— Population :  30,138. 

Almont 

ImlayCity 

Lapeer 


^North  Brancli- 


Leelanaw  CO.— PojmtoWom:  6,253. 

Burdicliville 

KoTthport 

Sutton's  Bay 


LRliAVfEB  CO.— Population:  48,343. 
Adrian 


Blissfield . 
Clinton  ... 
Deerfield . 
Hudson... 


Morenci . . . 
Tecnmseh . 


LrviNGSTON  CO.— Population :  22,251. 
Brighton 


Fowlerville . 
Howell 


Macomb  CO.— Popuiation :  31,627." 

Armada 

Mount  Clemens 


Eichmond  . 
Borneo 


TJtica . 


Mackinac  co.—PoptUation :  2,902. 
Saint  Ignace 

Manistee  co.— Population:  12,532. 
Manistee 


Marquette  co.— Population :  25,c 
Ishpeming 


Marquette . 
N"egaunee.. 


Mason  co.— Population:  10,065. 
Ludington 


Mecosta  co.— Population:  13,973. 
Big  Bapids 


Menominee  co.— Population :  11,987. 

Menominee 

Norway 

Qulnneaec 


Midland  co.— Population:  6,893. 
Midland  City 


Missaukee  cc- 
Lake  City  . . 


■Population:  1,553. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


f  Evening  Leader 

i  Weekly  Leader  — 

Saturday  Eeview 

Agricultural  World . 
Kent  City  Herald  . . . 

LoweU  Journal 

Bockford  Begister  . . 
Sparta  Sentinel 


Lake  County  Star . 


Almont  Herald 

Imlay  City  Herald 

Lapeer  C&rion 

Lapeer  Democrat 

liTortli  Branch  Gazette . 


BurdiokTille  Meteor  (a) . 

Leelanaw  Enterprise 

Leelanaw  Tribune 


C  Times  and  Expositor 

(  Times  and  Expositor 

Adrian  Journal 

Adrian  Press 

Eepertory 

Methodist  Protestant  Magazine. 

BiUetDoux 

Sunday  Morning  Call  (b) 

Nation  al  Greenback  (a) 

Blissfield  Advance . : 

Clinton  News 

Deerfield  Eecord 

Hudson  Gazette 

Hudson  Post 

State  Line  Observer 

Teoumseh  Herald 


Brighton  Citizen 

Weekly  Argus  and  Gazette  - 

Fowlerville  Beview 

Livingston  Bepublican 

Livingston  Democrat 


Armada  Telegraph  -. 

Mount  Clemens  Monitor. 
Mount  Clemens  Press  . . . 

Bichmond  Beview 

Observer  

Borneo  Democrat 

The  TJtica  Sentinel 


Mackinac  County  Sentinel. 


Times  and  Standard 

Manistee  Times 

Manistee  Advocate 

Manistee  Independent. 


Iron  Home  (c) . . 

Agitator 

Mining  Journal. 
Iron  Herald 


nty  J 

Ludington  Weekly  Appeal . 
Ludington  Democrat 


Pioneer  Magnet 

Big  Bapids  Herald  . , 
Big  Bapids  Current.. 

Menominee  Herald . 

Iron  Chronicle 

Menominee  Bange .  - . 


Midland  Independent  (d) . 

Midland  Democrat 

Courier(e) 


a  Suspended  April,  1880. 

6  Consolidated  with  "Billet  Donx",  June,  1880. 


Lake  City  Bepublican  Journal. 


How  often  pub- 
lished, 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

do-. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Weekly - 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..- 
...do..- 


Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

Monthly 

do 

Weekly.; 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do , 


Weekly. 

do 

..  do... 
...do.... 
...do..., 


Bi.weekly . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
..  do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. . . 
0  Suspended  January,  1880. 
d  Now  called  "Bepublican' 


Cbaracier. 


Wlien  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Trade 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. 

do.-.. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 


News  and -politics. 

do '. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtics 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiat« 

Beligious  (Methoditt  Protestant) . 

Society,  aft,  etc 

do 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 

do  . 
-do. 

do  . 
-do  . 

do  . 


News  and  politics. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 


Science  and  mechanics. 

News  and  politics 

Science  and  mechanics. 
News  and  poUtics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 


1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1865 
1871 
1876 


1873 


1875 
1880 
1856 
1875 
1872 


1877 
1873 


1853 
1834 
1866 
1873 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1878 
1867 
1874 
1879 
1878 
1858 
18G8 
1875 
1850 


1871 
1880 
1874 
1855 
1857 


1876 
1857 


1878 


1880 
1876 


1880 


1862 
1865 
1874 
1879 

1874 
1879 
1846 
1873 


1867 
1873 
1878 

1862 
1876 
1879 

1864 
1880 
1879 


1866 
1880 


1877 
1880. 


Price 

per 

year. 


$6  OO' 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  SO 
1  2& 


1  50 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  25 


1  00 
1  00 


8  00 
1  50 
160 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
120 

2  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
150 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
150 

2  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  60 

2  00 

3  00 
2  50 


2  00 
2  00 
100 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 


2,00 
1  50 


150 
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Place  of  publioatioiL 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


klomiOE  CO. — Population:  33,624. 


Dundee . 
Houroe  ■ 


MOKTCALM  00. — Population:  33,148. 
Greenville 


Howard  City. 

Lakeview 

Hontcalm  — 
Stanton 


MusKBGOM  CO. — Population:  26,586. 

Helton 

Montagne 

IJaskegon  


■WhitohaU  . 


Hkwatgo  CO.— Population :  14,( 


Alleyton . . 
Fremont  - . 
Newaygo  . 


White  Cloud. 


•Oakland  co. — Population:  41,537. 


Birmingham . 
Holly 


Milford . 
Oxford.. 


Pontiac . 


Sochester 

South  Lyon 

OCEAKACO.— PojJtttotiom:  11,  ( 


Hart 

Hesperia. . . 

Pentwater . 
Shelby 


■OOEMAW  CO.— Population :  1,914. 
West  Branch 


Oktosagon  CO.— Populatioti:  2,565. 
Ontonagon 


OSCXOLA  CO.— Population :  10,777. 

Burdell 

Evart 

Hersey 

KeedCity 


Otseoo  CO.— Population :  1,974. 
Gaylord 

OrtAvn. CO. —Population:  33,126. 
Grand  Haven 


Holland.. 


Spring  Lake '. 

PrksqukIblbco.— Poj)u!o«ion:  3,113. 
Eogore  City 

^oncOMilOK  CO.— Population:  1,459. 
Kosoommon 

Sagixawco.— P<!p«!o(i(»i;  59,095. 


Cheaaulng 

East  Saginaw. 


o  Suspended  March,  1880. 
i>  Suspended. 


Dundee  Eeporter 

Monroe  Commercial. 

Michigan  Herald 

Monroe  Democrat 

Monroe  Ledger  (a)  . . 
Monroe  Monitor  (a)  . 


Greenville  Independent 

GreenviUe  Democrat 

C  News 

{News 

(Bee 

5  Greenville  Democrat 

Howard  Eecord 

Lakeviow  Enterprise 

Montcalm  County  Journal  (6)  . 

Montcalm  Herald 

Stanton  Clipper 


Holton  Banner 

Montagne  Lumberman 
News  and  Keporter  — 

f  Chronicle 

(  Chronicle 

Muskegon  Journal 

Whitehall  Forum 


Alleyton  and  White  Clond  Echo  . 

Fremont  Indicator 

Newaygo  Eepublican 

Newaygo  Tribune 

White  Cloud  Telegraph 


Birmingham  Eccentric 

Holly  Eegieter 

Oakland  County  Advertiser . 

Milford  Times 

Oxford  Journal 

Oxford  Globe 

Oxford  Democrat  (o) 

Pontiac  Gazette 

Pontiac  Bill  Poster 

Pontiac  Enterprise 

Koohester  Bra 

Eochester  Spectator 

Houth  Lyon  Sentinel  (b) 

South  Lyon  Herald  (ft) 


Oceana  County  Journal  . 

Hart  Argus 

Hesperian  (d) 

Investigator  (e) 

Pentwater  News 

Shelby  Independent 


West  Branch  Herald . 


Ontonagon  Miner  . 


Fnstin  Advance. . . 

Evart  Eeview 

Osceola  Outline  . . . 
Eeed  City  Clarion . 


Otsego  County  Herald. . 


News  and  Journal 

Grand  Haven  Herald 

Ottawa  County  Courier  . . 

De  Hollander 

DeGrondwet 

De  Hope 

De  Waohter 

Holland  City  News 

Spring  Lake  Eepublican  . 


Presque  Isle  County  Advance. 
Eoscommon  Pioneer 


Chesaning  Argus . . . 
Chesaning  Magnet . 

(Herald 

I  Herald 


Weekly.. 

...do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

..  do 

...do.... 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


1877 
1825 
1678 
1880 


Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (morning) . 
Sunday . 
Dally  - 
Weekly. 

do  ... 

..  do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly 

-.  do 

Semi- weekly  — 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Weekly . 

do  ... 

....do  ... 
....do... 
....do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly - 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
..  do  ... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1854 
1870 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1872 
1879 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


1867 
1879 

1879 
1873 
1857 
1879 
1858 
1877 
1869 


1878 
1878 
1856 
1875 
1880 


1880 
1864 
1877 
1871 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1836 
1868 
1879 
1873 
1679 
1879 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Bollandish) 

News  and  politics  (Bollandish) 

Eeligioos  (Bef armed ;  HoUandish) . 
Eeligious  (Reformed ;  SoUandish) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (mominp)  .-' do 

Sunday : do 


News  and  politics 
do 


1868 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1861 
1880 


1855 


1878 
1872 
1870 
1872 


1875 


1851 
1869 
1872 
1850 
1860 
1866 
1868 
1872 
1879 


1878 


1875 


1877 
1879 
1871 
1857 


c  Suspended  July.  1879.  „,,„,,       ,ooa 

d  Succeeded  by  "Enterprise"  (White  Cloud),  September,  1880. 


e  Edition  of  the  "Alleyton  Echo  " 


$1  50 

1  50 

40 

1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  50 

3  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  60 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

4  00 
2  00 
2  00 

5  00 


1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 
1  60 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  60 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

1  60 
1  50 


2  50 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  25 
1  00 
8  00 
1  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Sagikaw  CO.— Continued. 

Eaat  Saginaw — Continued  . 


Saginaw 

Saint  Cliarles . 


Saikt  Claie  CO.— Population:  46,197. 


Capac 

Tort  Gratiot . 
Port  Huron.. 


Saint  Clair. 


Saiht  Joseph  co.~Population:  26,626. 


Burr  Oat . 


Centreville  . 


Colon  -'- 

Constantine. 


Mendon. 


Bturgis  . 


Three  Elvers  . 


White  Pigeon. 


SAmLAC  CO.— Population:  26,341. 


Croswell 

Lexinston . . . 

Mailette 

Port  Sanilac  . 


SOHOOLCEAFTCO.— Poj)«Za<ion;  1,675. 
Mani&tique 

SHI4.WASBEE  CC- 

Bancroft 

Cornnna 


-Population:  27,059. 


Laingahurg . 


Morrice. 
Owosso  - 


Vernon  . 


Tuscola  co.- 
Csap 

Vassar. ., 


-Population:  25,738. 


Ya^  Bun-Em  CO.— Population:  30,807. 

Bangor 

Decatur 

Hffl-tford 

Lawrence 

Paw  Paw 


South  Haven  . 

Washtenaw  co.- 
Ann  Arbor  . . 


-Population:  41,848. 


Chelsea 

Dexter 

Manchester. 
Tpsilanti . . . 


Wayne  go.- 
Detroit 


-Population:  106,444. 


^ame  of  periodical. 


{Courier 

i  Courier 

Saginaw  Zeitnng 

Saginaw  Bulletin  (a) . 
Saginaw  Democrat  ■  ■ . 

CNews 

\  News 

Saginawian 


Capac  Argus 

Fort  Gratiot  Entsrprise  . 

C  Commercial 

I  Commercial 

JTimes • 

\  Times 

(  Evening  Journal 

i  Saturday  Journal 

CCaU..... 

iCall 

Saint  Clair  Kepublican  . . 


Burr  Oak  Gazette 

Burr  Oat  Times _ 

Saint  Joseph  County  Bepublican 

Centreville  Crusader 

Michigan  Industrial  Liberator 

Colon  Enterprise  (6) 

Saint  Joseph  County  Advertiser  and  Con- 
stantine Mercury. 

Mendou  Times 

Globe 

Mendon  Tribune  (c) 

Sturgis  Journal 

Saturday  Evening  Leader  (d) 

Stnrgiser  Zeitung 

Michigan  Democrat 

News  Eeporter 

Three  Elvers  Herald 

Three  Elvers  Tribune 

White  Pigeon  Journal 


Croswell  Democrat 

Sanilac  Jeffersonian 

Marlette  Index 

Sanilac  County  Eepqrter. 


Schoolcraft  County  Pioneer  . 


Bancroft  Sentinel 

Shiawassee  County  American. 

Shiawassee  County  Atlas' 

Laingsburg  News 

Leader 

Times  (e) 

Owosso  Press 

Owosso  Eepublican  (/) 

Yemon  Herald 


Tuscola  Advertiser 

Caro  Citizen    , 

Tuscola  County  Pioneer. 


Bangor  Ecflector 

Van  Buren  County  Eepublican 

Hartford  Day  Spring  

Lawrence  Advertiser  (g) ■ 

Paw  Paw  Eree  Press  and  Courier . 

True  Northerner 

South  Haven  Sentinel 


Ann  Arbor  Argus 

Ann  Arbor  Courier 

Chronicle 

Ann  Arbor  Eegister  . . . 
Physician  and  Surgeon . 

Washtenaw  Post 

The  TTniversity 

Chelsea  Herald 

Dexter  Leader    

Manchester  Enterprise. 

Tpsilanti  Sentinel 

"Spsilanti  Commercial... 
The  Ypsilantian 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Daily  , 
Weekly. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

DsiHj  (evening). 

Weekly 

..  do.. 

..  do 


Weekly 

...do  ., 

...do  

Sunday  

Daily  {evening}  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (e»i 
Weekly  , 
...do. 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do..., 
..  do.... 
...do.... 


..do. 
do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
..  do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

...do  

Bi.  weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do.. 


do  . 
,do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dally  (morning) 


C  Post  and  Tribune 

j  Post  and  Tribune "["I  WeeMj.... 

I  Post  and  Tribune |  Tri-weekly 

h  te^^if  ^If"®''-^'?^'^"^^'"'™'"-  "*  Consolidated  witii'''Joumal 

«  IdSSf  ..fS^'o^^pT^lpublican".  "  SuspendedJuly,1880. 


Character. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (Gernum) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  polities  . 
do  . 


do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do 


News  and  politics  {German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do  . 
..do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics.. 
do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

Medicine  and  surgery 

News  and  politics  {Gemum) . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


.do. 
do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

March,  1880.  /  Suspended  May,  1880. 

g  Suspended  August,  1880. 


1869 


1879 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1869 
1878 


1879 
1878 
1849 
1873 
1872 
1869 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1878 
1856 


1878 
1878 
1845 
1870 
1880 
1871 
1845 

1874 
1875 
1877 
1860 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1860 
1868 
1878 
1876 


1880 
1858 
1878 
1877 


1880 


1880 
1854 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1879 


1879 


1878 
1857 


1874 
1867 
1871 
1875 
■1844 
1855 
1867 


1845 
1861 
1867 
1872 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1871 
1808 
1867 
1844 
1864 
1880 

1836 
1830 
1830 


Price 
per 
year. 


$8  Oi 

1  61 

2  5( 
2  01 
1  5( 
6  0( 

1  5( 

2  OC 
1  OC 


1  00 
1  60 

1  25 

2  00 
6  00 
1  50 

4  00 
1  00 

5  0O 
1  00 
1  60 


1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  00- 

1  25- 

2  00 
2  OO' 

1  60' 
150 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50- 
1  75. 
1  00 

1  50' 

2  00» 
1  50- 
1  50. 


1  50. 
1  60- 
1  00- 
1  50 


2  00< 


1  60i 
1  60 
1  00- 
1  50- 


1  59 


1  50" 
1  50' 
160- 


1  60 
1  50 
150 
1  50 
1  50. 
1  60' 
1  60, 


1  50- 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60. 
150 
1  60> 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50' 

10  00 
1  50' 
600. 
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Place  of  pablicatlon. 


■WAtMB  CO.— Continned. 
Detroit— Continued. . 


ITortliTille . 
Wayne 


■Wyandotte 

WSXFQ^D  CO.— Population :  6,815. 


Cadillac. 
Manton.. 
Sherman . 


Kame  of  periodical. 


f  Free  Press 

<  Free  Press 

(Free  Press 

J  Micliigan  Volksblatt 

<  Michigan  Yolkshlatt  

Michigan  Journal  und  Herold 

Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser 

American  Observer 

(Abend-Post 

1  Familien  Blaetter 

Michigan  Farmer  and  State  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Michigan  Christnan  Herald 

"Wayne  County  Courier 

Western  Homo  Journal 

5  Eveninglfewe 

(Detroit  Echo 

Public  Leader 

Amphion 

Michigan  Christian  A  dvocate 

Detroit  Weekly  Price  Current 

Die  StimmeDer  Wahrheit 

Michigan  Truthteller 

International  Hotel  Reporter 

Detroiter  Sonntags-Zeitung 

Therapeutic  Gazette ." 

Detroit  Lancet .' 

Michigan  Medical  Nevrs ; 

Lever 

Michigan  Homestead 

Sunday  Herald 

Detroit  Graphic 

Illustrated  Medical  Journal 

Every  Saturday 

Michigan  Sun  (a) 

Our  Dioceses  (b) 

Korthville  Weekly  Eecord 

Wayne  County  Review 

Wayne  County  Tidings  (c) 

Wyandotte  Herald 


Cadillac  News 

Mantsn  Tribune    

Wexford  County  Pioneer  . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Daily  (moming) . 

Sunday 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

...do   

...do 

Monthly . 
Daily  (e 
Weekly. 
...do  ... 


...do. 
...do. 
...do  . 
Daily 
Weekly. 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday 

Monthly 

do 

Semi.monthly — 

Weekly 

do 

Sunday 

Weekly , 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

do 


.do  . 
do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Kews  and  politics 

do... 

...  do  

News  and  politics  (Oermam) . 
News  and  politics  (Qerman)  . 
News  and  politics  {German) . 

News  and  politics 

Medical 

News  and  politics  (Oermmi) . 
News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 
Agricultural 


Religious  (Baptist) 

News  and  politics 

Religious  ( Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Music 

Religious  (Methodiitt  Episcopal) . 

Commercial 

Religious  ( Catholic ;  Qerman) . . . 

Temperance 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Medicine  and  surgery 

do 

do 

Temperance 

Agricultural 

News  and  family  reading 

Miscellaneous 

Medicine  and  surgery 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1831 


1831 
1857 
1853 
1855 
1861 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1869 

1870 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


1868 
1877 
1876 
1878 


1872 
1878 
1872 


Price 
per 
year. 


$10  00- 
2  00- 

4  00 
7  80 
2  50- 
2  50 
2  00 
2  50 
7  80 
2  50 

1  65 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  10 
1  50 

1  00 

2  50^ 

1  00 
12  00 

2  00 
1  00- 

3  00 
1  00- 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 

4  00 
50- 

1  60 


1  60- 
1  00- 
1  00- 
1  25- 


1  50' 
1  00. 
1  50. 


MINNESOTA, 


Anoka  co.—Poptaation:  7,108. 
Anoka 


Becker  co.— Population :  5,218. 
Detroit 


Benton  Co.— Population :  3,012. 
Sank  Rapids 

Big  Stone  co.— Population:  3,688. 
OrtonviUe 


Blub  Eaeth  Co.— Papulation :  22,8 

Lake  Crystal 

Mapleton 

Mankato 


Browk  CO.— Population:  12,018. 
New  Ulm 


Sleepy  Eye 

Carver  co.— Population :  14,140. 


Chaska  . 
.Carver.. 


Cbippewa  CO.— Population:  5,408. 
Montevideo 


Chisaoo  CO.— Population:  7,982. 

EnshCitv 

Taylor's  IPalls 


Clat  CO.— Population:  5,887. 


Glyndon . . 
Moorhead. 


Cottonwood  co.—PopulaUm .-  5,533. 
Windom 


Chow  Wmo  co— Population:  2,319. 
Brainerd 


Anoka  County  Union  . 
Anoka  City  Herald 


Detroit  Record . 


Sauk  Rapids  Sentinel  . 


OrtonviUe  North  Star 

Big  Stone  County  Herald  . 


Public  Spirit 

Mapleton  Censor 

Mankato  Free  Press  . . . 

Mankato  Review 

Minnesota  Beobachter  . 


New  Ulm  Post 

Now  TJlm  Review  .. 
Sleepy  Eye  Herald  - 


Valley  Herald 

Carver  Free  Press. 


Chippewa  County  Leader . 
Montevideo  Republican... 


Rush  City  Post 

Taylor's  Falls  Journal. 


Rod  River  Valley  News . 
Moorhead  Advocate 


Windom  Reporter. 
Brainerd  Tribune  . 


Weekly. 
. .  do  . . . 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


.do. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
. . .  do  . . . 
...do..-. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  . . . 


Weekly. 
...  do... 


o  Suspended  October,  1879. 


b  Suspended  1880. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do .^ 

News  and  politics  (Gcrmon) . 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

c  Suspended  in  census  year. 


1885 
1865 


1872 


1873 


1878 
1879 

1877 
1880 
1857 
18C9 
1873 

1864 
1878 
1880 


1862 
1875 


1877 
1879 


1875 
1860 


1878 
1872 


1871 


1872 


n  50' 
1  so 


1  50' 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50' 

2  CO 

1  50 

2  00. 

2  00 
1  50. 
1  60< 


1  50- 
1  50. 


2  00. 
2  00 


2  00' 
2  OOi 


2  00. 
2  OOi 


2  OO. 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pab- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Dakota  Co.— Pojndatlon:  17,391. 
Farmington , 


Hastings - 


3)0DGE  CO.— Population:  11,344. 
Claremont 


Kasson  . 
MantorvUIe . 


.■Douglas  co.—PopiOaHoni  9,130. 
Alexandria 


aFakibault  CO.— Popidatwn:  13,016. 
Blue  Earth  City 


Winnebago  City . 


Wells. 


TiELMOEE  CO.— PopulaUon :  28,162. 
Chatfleld 


ronntain 

Lanesboro' 

Preston 

Kushford , 

Spring  Valley. 
Wykoff....... 


rrEEEBOKN  CO.— Poprdation:  16, C 
Albert  Lea 


Alden. 


^OOODHUE  CO.— Populatum:  29,651. 

Cannon  Falls 

Pine  Island 

Bed  Wing 


Znmbrota. 


'G-EANT  CO.— PopulaHon:  3,004. 
Herman 


:HENlSEPpt  CO.— PopulaUon:  67,013. 
Minneapolis 


Farmington  Press. . 
Hastings  Gazette . . 

Hastings  Union 

Hastings  New  Era . 


Claremont  Times  (a) 

Dodge  Connty  Kepublican  . 
Mantorville  Express 


Alexandria  Post 

Douglas  County  TSewa  . 


■Houston  co.— Population:  16,332. 

Caledonia 

Hokah 

'Isanti  co.— Population:  5,063. 

Cambridge 

Jackson  Co.— Population :  4,806. 

Jackson 

Kandiyohi  co.— Population:  10,169. 
Willmar 

-Kittson  co.— Population^  805. 

Saiint  Tincent 

iDao-qui-paele  CO.— J'opulation:  4,891. 
Lac-qui-parle 

iE  SuEUK  CO.— Population:  16,103. 

le  Sueur 

Montgomery 

Waterville 

a  Suspended  September,  1879 
6  Consolidated  with  ' '  Times ' 
c  Suspended  November,  1879. 


Blue  Earth  City  Bee 

Blue  Earth  Post 

Winnebago  City  Times  . . . 
Winnebago  City  Press  (6)  - 
Winnebago  City  Sun  (6) . . . 
Wells  Advocate 


Democrat 

Times  (c) 

Eillmore  Connty  Badical . 
Lanesborough  Journal ... 

Preston  Eepublioan 

EushfordStar 

Spring  Valley  Vidette 

Deutsche  Zeitimg  (d) 

Dollar  Weekly  (e) 


Freeborn  County  Standard. 

Albert  Lea  Enterprise , 

Sondre  Minnesota 

Alden  Eagle  (/) 


Cannon  Falls  Beacon 

Pine  Island  News 

Goodhue  County  Eepnblican . 

Bed  Wing  Argus 

Bed  Wing  A^anoe 

Independent 


Herman  Herald . 


National  Ecpublican 

C  Tribune 

1  Farmers'  Dnion  and  Tribune 

Minneapolis  Freie  Prease 

Hennepin  County  Mirror 

Budstikken 

Northwestern  Miller 

Minnesota  Stats  Tidning 

Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  and  Manufac- 
turer. 

Minnesota  Farmer , 

Ariel 

Housekeeper 

Evening  Journal 

Bell's  Daily  Times  (a) , 

Saturday  Evening  Spectator 

Minneapolis  Weekly , 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Minnesota 

Poultry  and  Farm  Journal , 

Farm  and  Home  (h) 

Liberty  Blade  (c) 


Houston  Connty  Journal. 

Hokah  Blade  (i) 

Hokah  Herald  (/) 


Isanti  County  Press. 


Jackson  Republic 


Willmar  Bepublican-Gazette . 
Western  Minnesota  Press... - 


Saint  Vincent  Herald . 
Independent  


Weekly. 
...do... 
.-.do..- 
--.do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do , 

do 


1870 
1857 
1864 
1875 


Weekly. 

...do  

...do... 


News  and  politics. 

, do.... 

do.... , 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

do do 


Weekly., 
...do  .-- 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

-..do... 
...do-.- 
...do... 
...do..- 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do.-. 
...do.-. 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

DaUy  (morning) . 

Sunday  

Weekly 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


Monthly . 

...do  

...do.... 
Daily  (evening)  . 
DaUy  ■        •     ■ 
Weekly. 

...do  

...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
...do  — 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Le  Sueur  County  News 

Montgomery  Standard 

Le  Sueur  County  Chronicle  (/) 

d  Suspended  since  1880. 

«  Suspended. 

/  Suspended  June,  1880. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (Norwegian)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) ... 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Norwegian) . 

Trade 

News  and  politics  (Swedish)  . . . 
Trade 


Agricultural 

CoUesate 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

, do.... 

do 

do 

Juvenile 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

, do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Bnglith  wnd  Nor- 
wegian). 


News  and  politics . 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1857 
1867 


f868 
1878 

1864 
1869 
1862 
1864 


1873 


1856 
1879 
1879 
1874 
1861 
1872 
1868 
1879 
1878 

1857 
1872 
1879 
1879 


1876 
1878 
1857 
1864 
1873 
1875 


1879 


1861 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1876 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 


1864 
1876 
1879 

1874 


1870 


1871" 
1880 


1880 
1879 


1879 
1876 
1878 


g  Suspended  Maiy,  1880. 

A  Consolidated  with  "Spectator" 

i  Suspended  October,  1880. 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 


1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
12  00 

1  15 

2  00 

1  50 

2  20 

3  00 
2  00 
2  50 

1  00 

1  00 

75 

6  00 


2  00 

2  00 

60 

1  00 


1  50 

1  60 

2  00 


1  50 


1  60 

2  00 


2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
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Place  ti  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnlj- 
liahed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


LISCOLN  CO.— Population :  2,945. 

Lake  Benton 

Tyler 


Lion  CO. — Population:  6,257. 
Marshall 


Tracy 

McLeod  CO.— Populatum;  12,342. 
Glencoe 


Maktej  CO.— PopuUMon:  5,249. 
Fairmont 


Meekee  CO.— Population:  11,739. 
Grove  City , 

Litchfield '. 


MILI.E  Lacs  cd. — Popuiation:  1,601. 
Princeton 


MOBBIBON  CX). — Population:  5,875. 
Little  Palls 


MOWEB  CO.— PopulaUmi:  16,799. 
Austin 


Grand  Meadow 

LeKoy 

MUEEAT  CO.— Fopulatian:  3,804. 


Currie . 


Nicollet  cc—PopulaWm:  12,333. 
Saint  Peter 


Nobles  CO.— Population:  4,435. 
Worthington 

Ol.MBTED  CO.—Fopvldtien :  21,543. 


Oronoco — 
Bochester. 


Otteb  Tail  co.— Popuiation :  18,675. 
Fergus  Palls 

PlHE  CO.— Population:  1,365. 

Pine  City 

Pipe  Stohe  co.— Population:  2,092. 
Pipestone 


ToVBi  CO.^Population:  11,433. 

Ada 

Crookston 


Pisher's  Landing 

'PotB  CO.— Population:  5,874. 


Glenwood . 


Eamsetcx) Poptdation:  45,{ 

Saint  Paul 


Hedwood  CO.— Population :  5,375. 

Lamheston 

Kedwood 


a  Kemoved  to  Anstln  May,  1880. 
i  Suspended  July,  1880. 

18  PR 


Lake  Benton  Times 

Lincoln  County  Tribune . 


Marshall  Messenger.. 
Lyon  County  News  . 
Tracy  Gazette 


Glencoe  Begister. . . 
Glencoe  Enterprise. 


Martin  County  Sentinel. . 


Meeker  County  Tribune  . 
Vjyresninger  Tidehoarf .. 
Litchfield  News-Ledger .. 
Litchfield  Independent . . . 


Princeton  Union  . 


Little  Palls  Transcript . 


Austin  Begister 

Mower  County  Transcript. 

News 

Meroury  (a) 

Independent  


Currie  Cyclone 

Murray  County  Pioneer . 


St.  Peter  Tribune  . 
St.  Peter  Times... 


■Worthlngton  Advance  - 
'Worthingtan  Journal  .. 


Oronoco  Journal 

Bochester  Post -•... 

Bochester  Beeord  and  Union. 


Fergus  Falls  Journal 

Fergus  Falls  Advocate. 


Pine  County  Eecord. 


Pipe  Stone  County  Star . 


Ada  Alert 

Polk  County  Journal 

Crookston  Chronicle 

Northern  Tier  (b) 

Fisher's  Landing  Bulletin . 


Pope  County  Press - 


Weekly. 
do  . . . 


("Pioneer  Press 

J  Pioneer  Press 

I  Pioneer  Press 

I.  Pioneer  Press 

(Die  Tolkszeitung 

<  Die  Volkszeltung 

(  Minnehaha... 

North-Westom  Chronicle 

C  Evening  Dispatch 

5St.  PauIDlspatoh 

Der  Wanderer 

Minnesota  Demokrat 

Le'Canadien 

C  Globe 

<  Globe 

(SundOT  Globe 

Hotel  Eep»rter 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 

News  (c) 

Folkebladet  (d) 

Deutsche  Waite  (e)' 

Independent    Fanner    and    Fireside    Com- 
panion (/). 


Weekly. 
. .  -do  .  -  - 
...do... 


Weekly - 
. .  .do  . . . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
— do  . . . 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 


.Weekly.. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do.... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  abd  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous  (Swedish)  ■ 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics- 


News  and  politics  ■ 

do 

do 

do    

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


Daily  (morning) 

Tri.weekly 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Dailj 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Monthly 

Dailj 

Weekly 

do  ... 

Monthly 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) .. 
News  and  politics  (German).. 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eellgions  (Catholic;  Oerman). 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) .. 
News  and  politics  (French)  . .  - 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Swedish)  .  - 
News  and  politics  (German)  . . 
Agricultural 


1879 
1879 


1874 
1879 
1879 


1857 
1873 


1874 


1879 
1877 
1868 
1876 

1876 


1863 
1868 
1878 
1880 
1875 


1876 
1877 

1860 
1878 

1872 
1876 

1880 
1859 
1871 

1873 
1877 

1878 


1879 


1880 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1874 


1854 
1849 
1849 
1854 
1877 
1854 
1854 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1878 
1878 
1879 


Lamberton  Commercial Weekly News  and  politics 1878 

Bedwood  Gazette do do |      1869 


$2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  69 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 


1  00 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  OO 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


12  00 

6  00 
1  15 

1  15 
9  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  50 

7  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  50 

2  50 
7  20 
1  15 
1  50 

3  00 
1  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 


e  Suspended  January,  1880. 
(2  Bemored  to  Chicago. 


e  Edition  of  "Deutsche  Warte"  at  Chicago. 
/  Suspended  December  1879. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


HKsynjLE  CO.— PopvZatum :  10,791. 

Beaver  Falls 

Bird  Island 

Eenville  Station 

KiCECO FopulaUon:  22,481. 

Bnndas 

Faribault 

Uorthfleld 

yU)CK  CO.— Population !  3,669. 

Lu  "Verne 

Saiht  liOUiB  CO.— Population :  4,504. 
Dulnth 

Scott  CO.— Population:  13,516. 

Jordan 

Prior  Lake 

Sbakopee 

SBsnBUSNZ  CO.— Population:  3,855. 
ElkEiver 

Sjbijsy  CO.— Population:  10,637. 

Henderson 

Stea:bjs&  CO.— Population:  21,956. 

Melrose 

Saint  Cloud...'. 

Sank  Centre 

Steele  CO Population:  12,460. 

Owatonna 

STJi\E^B  CO.— Population:  3,911. 

Morris 

Swift  co.— Population :  7,473. 

Appleton 

Benson 

De  Graff 

TODT)  CO.— Population:  6,133. 

Long  Prairie 

■Wabasha  CO.— PepuZatism:  18,206. 

Elgin 

Lake  City 

Mazeppa 

Plainview 

Wabasha 

Wassts A  CO.— Population:  2,080. 

Vemdale 

Wadena 

Wabecaco.— Population:  12,385. 

Janesville 

Waseca 

WASHnroTOs  CO.— Po^uZation ;  19,563. 
Stillwater 

Watonwan  CO.— Poj)«Ia*«m ;  5,104. 

Madelia 

Saint  James 

'Wii.Kis  CO.— Population:  1,906. 

Breckenridge 

Campbell 

WDiONA  CO.— Population :  27,197. 
Saint  Charles 

Winona 


a  Suspended  February,  1881. 
b  Suspended  February,  1880. 


Eenville  Times 

Bird  Island  Post  - . 
Eenville  News  (a). 


Bundas  Enterprise  (i>)  - 
Faribault  Bepublican . 
Faribault  Democrat... 

Mute's  Companion 

Eioe  County  Journal. . , 

Iforthfleld  ITews 

Nordlyset  ib) 

Noithfleld  Ledger  (c)  . 


Eock  County  Herald  . 


Dnluth  Tribune 

Lake  Superior  News . 


Scott  County  Advocate  . 

Prior  Lake  Times 

Shakopee  Argus 

Sbakopee  Courier 


Elk  Eiver  News 

Sherburne  County  Star. 


Sibley  County  Independent  . 


Melrose  Eecord 

St.  Cloud  Journal-Press. 

St.  Cloud  Times 

Der  Nordstern 

Sank  Centre  Herald 


Owatonna  Journal 

People's  Press 

Owatonna  Eeview 

Steele  County  Herald  . 


Morris  Tribune  . 


Appleton  Eecorder 

Eiverside  Press 

Benson  Times 

Benson  Advocate  (d) 

Swift  County  Courier  (e). 


Todd  County  Argus. 


Minnesota  TTnion 

Lake  City  Leader 

Lake  Sentinel 

Mazeppa  Tribune 

Plainview  News 

Wabasha  County  Herald. 
Wabasha  Bulletin 


Vemdale  Journal 

Northern  Pacific  Fanner  . 


Janesville  Argus 

Minnesota  Eadical  and  Liberty  Blade . 

Waseca  County  Herald 

Waseca  Leader  (/) 


Stillwater  Messenger. . . 

Stillwater  Gazette 

Stillwater  Lumberman . 
St.  Croix  Post 


Madelia  Times 

Saint  James  Journal . 


Eed  Eiver  Free  Press . 
Campbell  Entprprise . . 


St.  Charles  Times . 
St.  Charles  Union . 

(Eepablicaa 

i  Bepublican 

Winona  Herald  ... 
Winona  Democrat  - 
Winona  Adler 


Weekly. 

do 

...do.... 


Weekly 

...do.. 

..do 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do  


Weekly - 


Weekly. . 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

. .  .do 

...do... 
...do... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

— do 

...do.... 
...do.... 


WeeEly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly., 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


.  ,.do . 
...do . 
...do. 
...do. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly , 

...do.. 

Daily  {evening)  , 

Weekly 

do.. 


.do  . 
.do. 


e  Suspended  July,  1879. 

d  Suspended  December,  1879. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  andpolitics 

do 

News  and  politics  {Swediih) . 
News  andpelitics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

.i...do 

Eeligious  (Catholic ; 
News  and  politics. . 


Oernum)  . 


News  and  politioe. 

do.... 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  andpolitics 

do.... 

do 

News  and.politios  (Qerman) . 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  poUtiCB. 
do.,... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 


1871 
1879 
1879 


1879 
1856 
1870 
1876 
1872 
1876 


1873 


1870 
1878 

1878 
1878 
1861 

1877 

1871 
1876 

1873 


1877 
1857 
1861 

1874 


1862 
1874" 
1875 
1880 

1876 


1879 
1880 
1875 


1876 


1879 
1865 
1879 
1877 
1874 
1856 
1878 

1879 
1877 


1874 
1863 
1877 
1876 

1856 
1870 
1875 
1876 

1871 
1878 


1879 
1873 


1873 
1877 
I860 
1855 
1869 
1872 
1873 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

50 
2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
1  00 

1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 


150 

1  50 

2  00 


2*0 


1  50 


1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  OO 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
.2  00 

200 
200 


200 
200 


2  00 
1  50 
9  00 

1  IS 

2  00 
50 

2  00 


e  Suspended  June,  1880. 

/  Consolidated  with  the  "Herald". 
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Place  of  paWcation. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Hoir  often  pub- 
lislied. 


Character. 


Whenes- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year.. 


WbightcO.— PqptrfoKom;  18,104. 

Delano 

Howard  Lake 

Monticello 

Yellow MEDiciNECO.—PoputoMon;  5,884. 

Canby 

Granite  Falls 


■Wright  County  Eagle.  - 

People^s  Advocate 

■yf  right  Connty  Times  . 


Canby  News 

Granite  falls  Jonmal . 


WeeHy. 

do 

....do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do-.. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1872 
1877 
1870 


1878 
1876 


$1  00 
1  00> 
100' 


1  SO' 

2  00 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Adams  co.— Population:  22,649. 
Natchez 


Alcokn  CO.— Population :  14,272. 
Corinth 


Amite  co.— Population :  14,004. 
Liberty  


Attala  CO.— Population :  19,  S 
Koscinsko 


Benton  CO.— Population:  11,023. 
Ashland 


BOLIVAE  CO.— PopiUation :  18,652. 
Bosedale 


Calhoun  co.— Population:  13,492. 
Pittsboro' 


Cabeoll  00. — Population:  17,795. 
Carroll  ton 


Chickasaw  co.— Population:  17,905. 

Houston '. 

Okolona 


Choctaw  co Population:  9,036. 

Cheater 


Claiborne  CO.— Population :  16,768. 
Port  Gibson '. 


Claeke  CO.— Population:  15,021. 


Enterprise . 
Shubuta  . . . 


ChAy  CO.— Population:  17,367. 
"West  Point 


COAnoHi.  CO.— Population:  13,668. 
Priar's  Point 


Copiah  co.— Population:  27,552. 


Crystal  Springs  . 
HazlehuTst 


U^  Soto  CO.— Population :  22,924. 
Hernando 

fAanklinco — Population:  9,729. 
Meadville 


Geenadaco.— PoputeKoji;  12,071. 
Grenada  


Habhison  CO.— Population:  7,895. 

Handsboro' 

Pass  Christian 


Hrnus  CO.— PopuJotion:  43,9 

Edwards 

Jackson 


Raymond 

Terry !!!!."!!!.'!!!! 

o  Suspended  November,  1879. 

D  Saspended. 

e  Suspended  January,  1881. 


C  Democrat  and  Courier, 
i  Democrat  and  Courier. 

Natchez  Pilot 

Natchez  New  Era 

Natchez  Sun  (a) 


Subsoiler  and  Democra/t . 

Corinth  Herald 

Banner  of  Truth 

Corinth  Becord  (6)' 


Southern  Herald  . 


Kosciusko  Central  Star. 


Ashland  Kegister 

Benton  County  Argus . 


Bosedale  Leader  . 
Bosedale  Journal. 


Calhoun  Eeporter 

Courier  CoiBervative  . 


Houston  Patriot  (b) 

Chickasaw  Messenger  . 
Southern  States  (o)  


Inland  Kecorder. 


Southern  Beveille . 


Enterprise  Courier 

Mississippi  Messenger. 


West  Point  Echo. 


Friar's  Point  Gazette. 
Coahomian  (&) 


Crystal  Springs  Monitor. 
Copiahan 


De  Soto  Times  . 


Franklin  Banner  (<J) . 


Grenada  Sentinel 

Grenada  New  South. 


Handsboro'  Advertiser . 
Sea  Shore  Gazette  (e) . . . 


Hinds  County  Bulletin  (i>) 

Jackson  Clarion 

Jackson  Comet 

Jackson  Independent  (6) 

Baptist  Beconl 

Mississippi  Bepoblican 

Hinds  County  Gazette 

Terry  Independent  (f) 

d  Suspended  June,  1880. 

e  Kemoved  to  Bay  Saint  Louis  in  April,  1880,  and 
suspended  in  April,  1881, 


Daily 
Weekly. 
Daily  {evening)  . 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly. - 
...do  — 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly- 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
....do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
,...do.... 
...do..., 
....do  .... 


News  and  politics . 

, do 

do: 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

Beligions  (TTmectarian). 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. , 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . , 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics- 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

Keligious  (Baptist) . 
News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 


1865 
1880 
1880 


1873 
1879 
1880 
1878 

1866 


1866 


1879 
1872 


1879 
1877 


1865 

1878 
1872 
1872 

1877 
1876 


1870 
1879 


1878 


1878 
1876 


1871 
1865 


1866 
1876 


1855 
1878 


1879 
1878 


1879 
1837 
1876 
1879 
1877 
1879 
1844 
1880 


/  Suspended  1880. 


$9  00 
2  00 
6  00 
4  00> 


2  OO 
1  75 
1  00 


2  00 


2  00' 


1  SO' 

2  00^ 


2  00> 

3  00 


1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 


2  50 


2  00 
2  OO 


2  OO 


2  00. 
2  00 


2  00 
2  5» 


1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  0» 
2  50 


2  OO 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  OO 

2  OO 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 
MISSISSIPPI— Oontiuued. 


Place  of  publication. 


SOLKEB  CO.— Population :  27,164. 
Lexington 


IssAfivmsA  CO.— Population:  10,004. 
MayersTille 

Jackson  CO.— Population. ;  7,607. 
Fascagonla 

JEFFEESON  CO.— Popu!a(ion;  17,314. 
Tayette 


Kempek  CO.— Population:  15,719. 
ScDol)a 


La  rATETTE  CO.— Population:  21,671. 
Oxford 


Laudeedale  CO.— Population :  21,501. 
Lauderdale 


Meridian  , 


Lawbekce  CO.— Population:  9,420. 
Monticello 


Leake  eo.— Population:  13,146. 
Carthage 

Lee  00.— Population!  20,470. 
Tupelo , 


Le  Floee  c@.— Population,:  10,246. 
Greenwood , 


Lincoln  CO.— PpputoWon;  13,547. 
Brooihaven 


Lowndes  CO.— Population :  28,244. 
Colnmbus 


Madbon  CO.— Pop«to«Mm:  25,8 
Canton 


Maeshall  CO Population:  29, c 

Holly  Springs 


MONEOE  CO.— Population;  28,553. 
Aberdeen 


MONTGOMEBY  CO.— Population !  13,348. 
"Winona ." 


Kewton  CO.— Population:  13,4 
U'ewton 


Noxubee  CO.— Population:  29,874. 
Macon... , 


Oktibbeha  CO.— Population:  15,978. 
Starkville 


Panola  co.— PoiJ«Wi!o»;  28,352. 

Sardis 

Batesville 


Pike  co.— Population:  16,6 

MoGomb  City 

Magnolia 


Summit. 


Pontotoc  co.— Population :  13,858. 
Pontotoc 


Pbentiss  CO.— Population:  12,158. 
BooneTille 


a  Suspended  November,  1880. 
b  Suspended  March,  188S. 


Name  of  periodical. 


LeMngton  Advertiser 

Holmes  County  Times  (a) . 


Mayersville  Spectator. 


Demoorat-Star  . 


Tayette  Chronicle . 
Kemper  Herald ... 


Oxford  Falcon. 
Oxford  Eagle . . 


Lauderdale  Bee 

Lauderdale  Beview  (6) . 

5  Mercury 

{  Meridian  Mercury 

Southern  Baptist 

Eastern  Observer 

Meridian  News  (c) 

Southern  Homestead . .. 
Mississippi  Methodist.. 


Sunny  South  (d) 

Carthaginian 

Tupelo  Journal 

Tazoo  Valley  Mag  . . 
Brookhaven  Ledger  . 


C  Colnmbne  Index 

5ColumbuB  Index 

Patron  of  Husbandry . 

Independent  (e) 

(  Columbus  Dispatch  . 
I  Columbus  Dispatch . 


American  Citizen  . 
Canton  Mail 


Holly  Springs  Eeporter  . 
Holly  Springs  South 


C  Aberdeen  Examiner. 
{  Aberdeen  Examiner. . 

Aberdeen  "Weekly 

Aberdeenian 


"Winona  Advance. 
Newton  Report ... 


Macon  Beacon. . . 
Mississippi  Sun . 


East  Mississippi  Times 

Southern  Live-stock  Journal . 
Oktibbeha  Citizen 


Panola  Star 

Batesville  Blade.: 


Intellisencer  (/) 

Magnolia  Gazette 

Herald  (/) 

Summit  Conservative  Times  . 
Summit  Sentinel 


Pontotoc  Democrat. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly. 
do  ... 


"Weekly. 
"Weekly., 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 


"Weekly . 
do  ... 


"Weekly 

...do... 

Daily  (momimg) . 

"Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Tri- weekly 

"Weekly 

...do  


"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly., 
"Weekly., 
"Weekly. 


"Weekly 

Tri-weekly  . 

"Weekly 

— do 

...do  

Tri-weekly  . 


"Weekly. 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
...do  .... 


"Weekly 

Tri-weekly  . 


"Weekl' 
Monthly 


ihfy 
"Weekly. 

"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 
...do... 


"Weekly. 

...do 

...do  ... 


"Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 


BoonevlUe  Pleader 

c  Consolidated  with  "Homestead"  March,  1880. 
d  Suspended  since  census  year. 


Character. 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics.. 
News  and  politics. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics! 
, do 


News  and  politics 

do 

, do 

do 

Beliglous  {Baptist) 

News  and  politics 

do........ 

do 

Beligious  (Methodiat  ^piacopal) . 


News  and  politics  , 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics  . 
News  and  politics. , 
News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

Agricnltural 

News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics  . 
News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do..... 


News  and  politics. 
Live  stock . 


News  and  politics  . 

News  and  politics  . 
do...V: 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 


1841 
1880 


1879 


1850 


1866 


1876 


1865 
1876 

1880 
1879 
1867 
1867 
1875 
1880 
1879 
1874 
1880 

1878 


1872 
1872 
1878 
1846 


1865 
1873 
1875 
188« 
1880 

1850 
1865 

1865 
1870 

1866 
1866 

18T7 
1880 

1868 


1877 


1850 
1875 

1868 
1876 
1877 

1855 
1876 


1875 
1872 


1865 
1873 


1877 


News  and  politics 1876 

e  Suspended  October,  1880. 
/  Suspended. 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 


2  00 


2-59 


2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
8  00 

1  50 

2  20 

1  50 
5  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 


2  00 


2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
6  00 

1  00 
2.00 

2  OS 
5  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  50 

8  00 

2  00 

75 

2  00 


I  00 


3  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

?00 
1  50 


2  00 
200 


2  00 
2  50 


2  00 
1  60 
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Place  of  pn^lication. 


Kakkin  CO.— Population:  16,752. 

Brandon 

Scott  co.— Population:  10,845. 

Forest 

SlMPBOK  CO.— Population:  8,008. 

Weetvjlle 

SUMNEE  CO.— Population;  9,534. 

Walthall 

Tallahatchie  co.— Population:  10,926. 
Charleston 

Tate  CO.— Population :  18,721. 

Senatobia  

Tippah  CO.— Population:  12,867. 

Eijdey 

Tishomingo  co.— Population :  8,774. 
laka '. 

Tunica  co.— Population:  8,461. 

Austin , 

TTnion  CO — Papulation:  18,030. 

New  Albany 

"Wabken  CO.— Population:  31,238. 

Vicksburg , 

Washington  co.— Population:  25,367. 
Greenville 

Wilkinson  co.— Population:  17,815. 
Woodville 

Winston  co.— Population:  10,087. 

Louisville 

Yalobusha  CO.— Population :  15,649. 
Coffeeville 

Water  Valley 

Yazoo  co.— Population:  33,845. 

Yazoo 


Name  of  periodical 


Brandon  Hepublioan  . 
Brandon  Becord 


Forest  Begister 

Westville  News 

Walthall  Pioneer 

Tallahatchie  Sentinel. . 
Senatobia  Express  (a). 


Eipley  Advertiser  . 
Southern  Sentinel . . 
Broad  Axe  (6) 


Inka  Mirror 

Anstin  Cotton  Plant . 


New  Albany  Democrat. 


C  Daily  Herald 

i  Weekly  Herald... 

i  Commercial 

}  Commercial 

Planters'  Journal . 


Greenville  Times 

Local  and  Advertiser  (c) 


Woodville  Republican. 


Winston  County  Index. 


Coffeeville  Times 

Yalobusha  Standard  . . 
Water  Valley  Courier . 
Mississippi  Central . . . 


Yazoo  City  Herald . 
Yazoo  Sentinel 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
...do.  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly- 
Weekly. 
Weekly. . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly  - 
— do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Dajly  . 
Weekly. 
D^y  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly. 


Weekly. , 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Character. 


News  and  politjce  . 
do 


News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics  . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics  - 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. 

, do , 

do 

do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

, do..... , 

, do 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


When  es 
tablished. 


1847 
1878 


1872 


1856 


1879 


1842 
1879 


1877 
1867 
1870 


1864 
1865 
1877 
1877 
1880 

1868 
1878 

1826 


1878 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


1  50 
1  50 


1  60 


1  00 


1  00 


10  00 
2  00 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  50 

4  00 

2  00 


1  50 


1860 
1879 
1867 
1869 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1872 
1876 

2  00 
2  00 

MISSOURI. 


# 


Adaib  CO.— Population:  15,190. 
Kirksville 

Andrew  co.— Population:  16,318. 

Bolckow 

Savannah 

Atchison  Co.— Population :  14,556. 
Bockport 

4.UDRAIN  CO.— PopMtoton.-  19,732. 
Mexico  City 

Vandalia 

BaBry  00 — Population:  14,405. 
Cassville 

Barton  co.— Population:  10,332. 
LamtiT 

Bates  co.— Population :  25,381. 
BnOer 


Kirksville  Journal . . . 
Kirksville  Democrat . 
Missouri  Teacher  — 
Kirksville  Graphic . . . 


Bolckow  Independent . 
Savannah  Democrat... 
Savannah  Beporter 


Atchison  County  Journal . 

Atchison  Democrat 

Atchison  County  Moil 


Mexico  Ledger 

Audrain  County  Press  . 

C  Herald 

J  Herald 

( Intelligencer 

(Intelligencer 

Vandalia  Leader 


Cassville  Democrat. . . 
Cassville  Bepuhlican . 


Lamar  Independent 

Barton  County  Advocate. 
Lamar  Liberal 


Bates  County  Becord 

Bates  County  Times 

Bates  County  Democrat . 
Butler  Independent 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
—  do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
....do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

...  do 

Daily  (Tnoming) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (eoenijig)  .. 

Wee'kly 

— do 


Weekly.. 
do 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 

Weekly.. 
do 

...do  .... 
....do  .... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics. . 

News  oad  politics . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Miscellaneous 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

.*--.do 


1865 
1869 
1880 
1880 

$1  00 

125 

75 

1  50 

1879 
1876 
1876 

1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1863 
1876 
1878 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1852 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1872 
1875 

1  50 
1  50 
7  50 
1  00 
5  00 
1  50 
1  25 

1871 
1874 

1  00 
1  00 

1873 
1874 
1879 

1  50 
1  00 

1  00 

1866 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1  50 
1  25 
1  60 
1  25 
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Benton  co.—PopulaHon :  12,396. 
"Warsaw 


BoLUNGEE  CO.— Population:  11,130. 
Marble  HUl 


Boone  co.— Population :  25,422. 
Columbia 


Ashland  . . . 
Centralia  . . 
Eocheport . 
Sturgeon. . . 


Buchanan  co.— Population:  49,792. 

Easton 

Saint  Joseph 


BuTLEE  CO.— Population:  6,811. 
Poplar  Bluff 

Caldwbix  CO PopvZation:  13,646. 


Breckinridge 
Hamilton 


Hingston 

Callaway  CO.— Population :  23,670. 
Tulton  City 


■Camden  CO.— Population:  7,266. 
Linn  Creek 


■Cape  G-ihaedeau  CO.— Population; 
Cape  Grirardeau 


Jackson 


<3aeeoll  CO.— Population:  23,274. 
Carrollton 


Norbome . 


Caetee  CO.— Population:  2,168. 
TanBuren 


Cass  CO.— PopulaUon:  22,431. 
Harriaonville 


Pleasant  Hill  . 


Cedae  GO.—Population:  10,741. 
Stockton : 


Chariton  co.—PopvJation:  25,224. 
Brunswick 


KeytesTille . 
Salisbury . . . 


Cheistian  CO.— Population:  ,9,628. 
Ozark 


Class  co.— Population:  15,031. 

Alexandria 

Kahoka 


Clat  CO.— Population:  15,572. 
Liberty 


Warsaw  Times  - .  - 
Warsaw  Eegister. 


Marble  Hill  Herald... 
American  FaUadium . 


Missouri  Statesman 

Missouri  Herald 

XTniversity  Miaaourian  . 
Boone  County  Sentinel . 

Ashland  Bugle 

Our  Kreside  Gruard 

Commercial 

Sturgeon  Leader 


Buchanan  County  Journal  (a) 

5  Gazette  
Gazette 
Guzette - 

JTolksblatt 

)  Volksblatt 

<  Herald 

I  Dollar  Herald 

Temperance  Bugle  and  Standard 

<  ETening  News 

i  Western  News 

Good  Way 

Saturday  Democrat 

Commercial  Advices  and  Price  Current  . 


Butler  County  Citizen 

Southeast  Miaaourian  (&) . 


Breckenridee  Bulletin 

ITews-Graphic 

Hamiltonian 

Caldwell  County  Sentinel  . 


Fulton  Telegraph 

Fulton  Enterprise 

Weatminater  Monthly . 
Callaway  Gazette 


Camden  EeveiUe  . 


Cape  Girardeau  If  ewa  - 

Die  Zeitung  (a) 

College  Mesaage 

^Tormal  Worker  

Courier 

Miasouri  Cash  Book . . . 


Carrollton  Journal . . . 

Carroll  Eeoord 

Carrollton  Democrat  . 

Triple  Link 

Independent 


Van  Buren  Times  . 


Times-Courier 

CaesN'ews 

Cass  Herald  (a) 

Vindicator 

EcTiew 

Western  Dispatch . 


Stockton  Journal- . 
Stockton  Stalwart. 
Anti-Bulldozer 


The  Brunswicker  . 
Brunswick  News  . 
Chariton  Courier .. 
Salisbury  Press  . . . 


Ozark  Leader  

Ozark  Eepublican . 


Alexandria  Commercial . 
Clark  Count,y  Gazette. . . 
Journal : 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly-. 

do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

— do 

...do-... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly , 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Tri.weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

— do , 

DaUy  . 
Weekly. 
..-.do 
...do, 
...do. 


Weekly. 
...do  -.- 


Weekly. 
...do... 
--.do... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 
.--.do  -'--- 
Monthly . 
Weekly- . 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

— do 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

— do 


Weekly. 

do  .-, 


.do. 


Semi-monthly. 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ..- 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly, 
-..do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly  - 

do  ... 

—  .do  ... 


Liberty  Tribune  . 
Liberty  Advance. 
Jewell  Student  . . 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 


Kews  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

TSe-wa  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oennan) ... 
News  and  politics  (German) . . . 

News  and  politics 

.•■•.do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Primitive  Christian)  . 

News  and  politics 

Commercial,  etc 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 

ao ■■  - 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Collegiate 

Educational , 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  aiid  politica. 

do 

do 

Secret  society , 

Hews  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Newa  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics.. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  poUtics. 

Miscellaneons 

Collegiate 


1865 
1879 

1872 
1878 

1843 
1869 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1866 
1879 


1879 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1858 
1858 
1862 
1862 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1879 

1875 
1868 
1878 
1867 


1839 

1871 
1871 
1877 

1879 


1865 
1879 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1871 


1855 
1867 
1875 
1879 
1876 


1876 


1870 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1866 
1872 


1879 
1880 

1848 
1875 
1871 
1871 


1864 
1876 

1849 
1870 
1878 

184C 
1875 
1880 


$1  25 
1  00 

1  58 

1  00 

2  00 
1  SO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


9  00 

1  00 
4  SO 
9  00 

2  00 
9  00 
1  00 
1  50 

3  00 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  SO 

1  SO 
1  25 

1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
75 
1  50 
1  50 


1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


1  00 


1  50 
1  SO 
1  SO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  So 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  00 

1  SO 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


a  Suspended, 


b  Suspended  December,  1880. 
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How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


CLDiTON  CO.— PopvZation:  16,073. 
Cameron 

Lathiop 

Plattsbnrg 

Cole  co. — Population:  15,515. 
Jefferson  City 


COOFEB  00 — PopulaUon:  21,596. 
Boonyille 


Cbawpobd  CO.— Popttlatum :  10,756. 
Steelville 


Dade  co. — Population:  12,557. 
Greeniield 


Dallas  co. — PopulaUon:  9,263. 
Buffalo 


Daviess  co.—Popuialion :  19,145. 
Gallatin 


De  Kalb  CO.— Population:  13,334. 
Maysville 

SteWartsville 


Dent  co.— Population:  10,646. 
Salem 


Douglas  co.— Population :  7,753. 
Ava 


Dunklin  co.- 
Kennett  . 


Fbahklin  CO.- 

TTnion 

Washington 


■Population:  9,604. 
-Population:  26,534. 


Gabcokade  CO.— Population:  11,153. 
Hermann 


Gentey  CO.— Population:  17,176. 
Albany 

Stanberry 

Geeenb  CO.— Population :  28,801. 
North  Springfield 


Springfield 

Gbuhdy  CO.— Population:  15,185. 


Trenton. 


Habribon  CO.— Population :  20,304. 
Bethany 

Bagleville 


Henbt  CO.— Population:  23,906. 
Clinton 


Montrose  . 
Windsor.. 


Hickory  co.— PopuJotton .-  7,387. 


Hertuitage. 
Wheatland. 


Cameron  Observer  . 

Vindicator 

Monitor 

Herald , 

County  Hegister  .-. 

Lever 

Purifier 


C  Tribune 

I  People's  Tribune 

C  State  Journal 

5  State  Journal 

Missouri  Volksfreund.. 

Staats-Zeitung 

Eclipse 

Missouri  Bar 


Boonville  Advertiser 

Der  Central  Missonriet  . 
Boonville  Topic 


Crawford  Mirror  . . 
Crawford  Sentinel. 


Greenfield  Vidette 

Dade  County  Advocate. 


Buffalo  Eeflex..., 
Buffalo  Register.. 


Korth  Missonrian . . 
Gallatin  Democrat  . 
Jamesport  Gazette . 


Maysville  Kegister 

De  K!alb  County  Hepublican  . 
Stewartsville  Independent . .. 


Salem  Monitor 

Dent  County  Democrat. 


Ava  Times  - 


Dunlilin  County  Advance  . 


Record 

FranMiu  County  Observer  - . 

Die  Washingtoner  Post 

Franklin  County  Democrat  . 
People's  Palladium 


Hermanner  "Volksblatt  . . 

Advertiser-Courier 

Gasconade  Independent . 


Albany  Ledger 

American  Freeman . 
Stanberry  News  — 
Stanberry  Sentinel . 


Patriot- Advertiser 

Times-Leader 

Southwester ■ 

Greenback  News 

North  Springfield  Watchword. 
Springfield  Extra 


Trenton  Kepublican 

Grundy  County  Times 

Grand  Eiver  College  Courant 
Trenton  Star 


Bethany  Eepublicai 

Broad-Ax 

Eagleville  Clipper. 


Henry  County  Democrat . 

Clinton  Advocate 

New8(o) 

Prohibition  Advocate  (6)  - 
Windsor  Eeview 


New  Era  (6) 

Wheatland  Star . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Daily  (mormn^)  .. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ..., 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly 
...  do 


Weekly. 

do 

....do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do 

Semi-montlily . 


Weekly. 

do  . . . 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Daily  (evening). 


Weekly. 

do 

....do  ..., 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 
...do... 
.:..do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Law 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
d6 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly News  and  politics . 

...do do  . 

...do do  . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  an  d  politic  s 

, do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 


Weekly News  and  politica . 

do do  . 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  XJOlitics. 
do 


1868 
1876 
1870 
1880 
1866 
1873 
1880 

1864 
1864 
1872 
1872 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 

1840 
1868 
1877 

1872 
1872 

1866 
1874 

1875 
1879 

1864 
1866 
1877 


1877 
1877 


1868 
1880 


1879 
1877 


1874 
1861 
1869 
1871 
1879 

1855 
1872 
1879 

1808 
1874 
1880 
1880 

1864 
1807 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1862 
1871 
1876 
1879 

1873 
1877 
1877 


1869 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1876 


1876 
1877 


a  Suspended  September,  1880. 


b  Suspended  June,  1879. 


1  50 

1  50 

50 

1  50 

150 
1  50 
1  00 

150 

1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

1  25 
1  00 
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Holt  CO.— Popvlation:  15,509. 

Coming 

Craig 

Mound  City , 

Oregon , 

HOWAED  CO.— Pop^lation:  18,428. 
Fayette 

Glasgow 

Howell  co.—P»pulation :  8,814. 
"W^est  Plains 

lEON  CO.— Fopulation:  8,183. 

Ironton , 

Jackson  co.— Population:  82,325. 
Independence 

Kansas  City 


JA6PEE  CO.— Population:  32,019. 
Carthage 


Laglede  CO.— Populatlcn:  11,544. 
Lebanon 


La  Fatetie  CO.— Population:  25,710. 


Higginsville . 
Lexington ... 


a  Suspended  December,  1879. 
!)  Suspended  in  census  year. 


Coming  Herald 

Craig  Gazette 

Holt  County  ITews 

Holt  County  Sentinel. 
Holt  County  Press  .... 


Howard  Connty  Advertiser  . 

Missouri  Independent 

Glasgow  Journal 

Centxal  Missourian 


Journal  . 


Iron  County  Kegister  . 


Joplin 

■Webb , 

Jefferson  co PopvXation:  18,736. 

De  Soto 

Hillsbor©' 

Johnson  co.— Population:  28,172. 
Holden 


Knob  Xoster 

Walrensburg 


Knox  co.— Population :  13,047. 
Bdina 


Independence  Sentinel 

National  Crisis 

Independence  Democrat  (a) 

!  Journal 1 
Journal 
Jonmal 

5  Post  vmd  Tribnene 

I  Postund  Tribuene 

(Times 

<  Times 

(Times 

C  Pioneer 

^Pioneer 

Kansas  City  Price  Current 

JHerold 

JHerold 

C  Evening  Mail 

jMail 

Camp's  Emigrant  Guide 

"Review  of  Science  and  Industry. . . 

Commercial  Indicator 

Kansas  City  Gazette  (6) 

Saturday  Evening  Herald 

Stock  Farm  and  Home  'Weekly  (6)  . 

■Western  Seligious  Herald  (6) , 

National  Grocer 

"Western  Cultivator  (6) 

"Western  Sentinel  (6) 

Liberal  Advocate  (&) 

Church  Guide  (6) 

Ex»dus(i!) 

Mid-Continent  Presbyterian 


f  Banner 

{Banner , 

f  Patriot 

jPatriot 

People's  Press 

Southwestern  "Weekly  (d) . 

Christian  Polemic  . . .' 

BepubUcan(&) 

CSews 


{  Mining  News 

C  Herald 

(Sunday  Herald  . . . 

Dispatch  (6) 

"Webb  City  Times. 


Jefferson  Democrat . 
De  Soto  Herald 


Enterprise 

Daily  Advance  (e) 

Avalanche  (a) 

Knob  Noster  Gem 

C  Standard 

(Standard 

Journal-Democrat 

"Warrensburg  Press  (6) . 
"Warrensburg  News  (6) . 


Edina  Sentinel 

Knoi  County  Democrat . 
National  "Weekly  (6) 


Anti-Monopolist 

Bnstic  Leader 

Lebanon  Journal 

American  Bee  Keeper. . 
Laclede  Leader  (/) 


La  Fayette  County  Advance . 

Lexington  Begister 

Missouri  Thalbote 

Lexington  Intelligencer 

La  Fayette  County  Sentinel . . 


"Weekly. 

do 

....do-.- 
,...do  ..-. 
....do..-. 


"Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do..- 
...do... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly 

do 

....do  

Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

"DaSL-v  (morning)  . 

"Weekly 

Dally  (morning)  . 

"Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly 

— do 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly.'. 

Daily  (et 

"Weekly 

Monthly.. 

...do...., 

"Weekly.., 

...do  ..... 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Bi-weekly 
"Weekly. . . 
do 


:do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Daily  (evening)  . . 

"Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

"Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

"Weekly , 

Daily  (morainy) . 

Sunday  

Daily  (evening) . . 
"Weekly 


"Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do... 


"Weekly. 

Daily 

Weekly. 

...do  

Daily  (morning)  , 
"Weekly , 

do. 

do. 


Semi-weekly . 


"Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


"Weekly 

Tri-weekly  , 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


c  Suspended  July,  1880. 
d  Suspended  June,  1880. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do    


News  and  politics. 


1879 
1S79 
1879 
1864 
1876 

1840 
1879 
1868 
1879 

1870 


News  and  politics 1867 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

..•-.do 

-.r^do 

Commercial 

News  and  politics  (Germtm)  . 
News  and  politics  (Oemum)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Science  and  mechanics 

Commercial 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural 

Heligious  { Ungectarian) 

Trade 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Keligious  ( tTjwectoriflwi) 

Keligious  (Unsectariwn) 

News  and  politics 

Beligions  (Prettyterian) 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Keligious  (Vnseetarion) . 

News  and  polities 

. do 

do 

do 

do 

do : 

do    


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... , 

da , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  , 

do.... 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


1866 
1879 
1877 
1854 
1854 
1894 
1858 
1872 
1868 
1868 
18G8 
1879 
1873 
1873 
1880 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18«9 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1866 
1866 
1876 
1869 
1872 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1875 
1872 
1877 
1877 


1879 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
150 

1  00 


1  50 


1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

10  00 

1  50 

4  00 
10  00 

2  ©0 
12  60 

1  50 

5  00 
4  00 

1  SO 

2  00 
10  00 

2  00 
8  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  oa 

1  25 


""i'oo 

2  00 

8  00 

1  50 

7  00 

1  50 

1  50 

160 

SO 

8  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 


1  50 


1878 

ISO 

1866 

159 

1880 

ISO 

1867 

1  56 

1878 

1879 

1878 

1  00 

1878 

6  00 

1865 

1  SO 

1866 

150 

1878 

1  00 

1874 

5  00 

1866 

1  00 

1870 

1  25 

1879 

1  50 

1873 

100 

1873 

1  50 

187S 

1  00 

1879 

1  00 

1879 

1  00 

1879 

2  00 

1865 

2  00 

1871 

260 

1871 

200 

1876 

1  50 

e  Changed  to  ""Weekly  Enterprise". 
/  Merged  in  "Lebanon  Kustio". 
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Place  of  pnblicatien. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  put- 
lisbed. 


Character. 


Wlienea- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Lawrence  co. — Popvlation:  17,583. 
Mount  Vernon 


Marionville . 
Pierce  City . 


Lewis  co. — Population:  15,925. 
Canton 


La  Granse. 
Montioello.. 


LISCOLN  CO.— Population :  17,426. 
Trey 

Linn  co. — Populatton:  20,016. 
Brookfleld 


JBucUin  . 
ILinneus  . 


Livingston  co. — PopvXalion:  20,196. 
Chillicothe 


TJtica . 


MoDoNALB  CO. — Population :  7,816. 
Pineville 


Maco^ CO.— Population:  26,222. 

La  Plata 

Macon 


Madison  CO.— Poputetion:  8,876. 
Fredericktown 


MAmES  CO.— Population :  7,304. 
Vienna 


Marion  CO.— PopuratioTi:  24,837. 
Hannibal 


Palmyra  . 


Mercer  CO.— PopMZaWem;  14,673. 
Princeton 


Miller  CO.— Poputotiom:  9,805. 
Tascnmbia 


Mississippi  CO.— PojpuJotion:  9,270. 
Charleston 


Moniteau  CO.— PojruJacion ;  14,346. 
California 


Tipton. 


Monroe  CO.— Popu!o«io7i:  19,071. 


Monroe  City . 
Madison  . 
Paris 


Montgomery  co.— Population :  16,249. 

Joneebnrg 

Montgomery  City.y."l!.!!!!"ll!i! 


Middletown 

New  Florence.. 
■Wellsville 


Morgan  CO.— Ppputefion:  10,132. 
Versailles 


New  Madrid  co.—PopiOatii 
New  Madrid 


'on:  7,694. 


Newtox  co.-PoputoKon:  18,947. 
Neosho  


Fountain  and  Jonmal. 
Lawrence  Chieftain  — 
Southwest  Mlssourian. 

Empire 

Record 

Emigrants'  Guide 


Canton  Press 

CantonNews 

Democrat 

Lewis  County  Journal . 


Troy  Herald  . 
Troy  Press... 


Brookfleld  Gazette  ... 
Brookfield  Chronicle  . 
BucWin  Advertiser . . 
Linneus  Bulletin 


Chillicothe  Constltntion. 

Tribune 

Chillicothe  Crisis 

XJtica  Herald 


Pineville  News 

Pineville  Pilot  (a)  - 


Home  Press ■ 

North  Missouri  Segister 

Macon  Bepublican 

Messenger  of  Peace .:. 

Macon  Greenback  (&) 

Missoari  Temperance  A.dvocate. 

Macon  Democrat  (c) 

Macon  News  (c) 


Plaindealer. 


Maries  County  Courier.. 


Hannibal  Courier  (c) 

C  Clipper-Herald 

i  Clipper-Herald 

Great  Southwest 

Morning  Journal 

Hannibal  Independent 

American  Chess  Journal  (e)  - 
Palmyra  Spectator . 


Princeton  Advance  - . 
Princeton  Telegraph  . 


Miller  County  Vindicator . 
Osage  Valley  Banner 


Courier-Gazette 

Charleston  Enterprise. 
Charleston  Sentinel . . . 


California  Democrat- 
Moniteau  Monitor. . . 
Tipton  Times 


Monroe  City  News 

Madison  Gazette  (b) 

Paris  Mercury 

Monroe  County  Appeal - 


Jonesburg  Journal 

Montgomery  Standard  ... 

Montgomery  Ray 

North  Missouri  Sentinel. 

Optic 

Advertiser 

Wide  Awake 


Versailles  Gazette. 


Eecord-Trihune  (c)  — 
South-East  Chronicle . 


Neosho  Journal 

Neosho  Times 

f  Miner  and  Mechanic  . 
Miner  and  Mechanic  . 


■Weekly.  - 

...do 

...do--.- 
...do.... 
...do.--- 
Monthly . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


.do. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


■Weekly. 
...do... 
...do.-. 
...do... 


■Weekly. 
...do  ... 


"Weekly 

do 

...do  

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Marion  County  Democrat do 


Seneca |  geneca  Signal  (d) . 

o  Suspended  December,  1880.  b  Suspended  November,  1880. 


Daily  (evening)  . . 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 

Weeldy 

Monthly 

Weeldy , 


Weekly  - 
— do  -... 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly- 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly - 
....do  -... 
...do..., 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
....do... 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do-.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly 
do  .... 


Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  ■ 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics — * 

do 

do 

Keligions  (Pri/mitive  Baptiit)  . 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do 


1867 
1876 
1877 
1875 
1876 
1879 

1862 
1880 
1872 
1878 


1865 
1878 

1867 
1876 
1880 
1871 


1860 
1865 
1877 
1873 


1874 
1879 

1876 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics 1873 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

do 

Biulroads,  etc 

News  and  politics. 

do 

MiBcellaneons 

do 

News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1873 


1863 
1874 
1871 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1877 
1839 
1872 

1866 
1873 

1879 
1879 

1857 
1875 
1879 

1870 
1880 
1877 


1875 
1879 
1813 
1868 

1879 
1865 
1871 
1879 
1877 
1879 
1880 

1871 


1867 
1879 

1866 
1869 
1879 
1873 
1870 


c Suspended. 


d  Suspended  Febmary,  1881. 


$1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  60 
50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
1  SO 
1  2fi 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  00 


6  00 

7  20 
1  00 
1  00 
5  00 
1  60 
3  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  25 

1  00 
1  00 

125 
1  25 

1  59 

1  50 
1  50 
1  SO 


1  25 


1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
5  00 
1  50 
1  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


NOVAVTAY CO.— FopiOatum:  29,544. 

Barnard 

Burlington  Junction 

Graham 

Hopkins 

MaryviUe 

0KE60NC0.— Pojmlafo'OTl;  5,791. 
Alton 

Obagis  CO.— Population:  11,824. 

Chamois 

Linn 

OZASK  CO.— Population:  5,618. 
Gainesville 

TicmBCOT  CO.— Population:  4,299. 
Gayoso 

Perry  CO.— P()pMZa*i«ji..  11,895. 
Perryville 

Pettis  CO.— Popiddtion :  27,271. 
Sedalia 


Vbeixs  CO.— Population :  12,568. 
Eolla 

Pike  CO.— Population:  26,715. 

Bowling  Green 

ClarksTille 

Prankford 

Louisiana : 

Platik  CO.— Population :  17,366. 
Platte  City 

Weston 

POhK  CO.— Population:  15,734. 

Bolivar 

PvhAaiil  CO.— Population:  7,250. 

Bichland 

WaynesviUe 

PviHAH  CO.— Population:  ft,555. 
Unionville 

Balls  CO.— Population:  11,838. 
Kew  London 

^ASDOLm  CO.— Population :  22,751, 

Huntaville 

Moherly 


Hay  CO.— Population:  20,190. 

Bichmond 

Eeynolds  CO.— Population:  5,722. 
C  entreville 

EiPLEY  CO.— Population:  5,377. 

Doniphan 

I 

Saint  Charles  co.— Population:  23,065. 
Saint  Charles , 

Baist  Clao.  CO.— Population:  14,125. 

Appleton  City 

Osceola 

a  Suspended  in  census  year. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Barnard  Times 

Burlington  Junction  Post . 

Graham  News  (») 

Hopkins  Journal 

Koaaway  Democrat 

Maryville  Bepuhlicon 

Legal  Tender  News  (a) 


Alton  Democrat. 


Chamois  Liberalist.. 
Osage  County  News . 


Ozark  County  If  ews^(a)  . 


Gayoso  Democrat  . 


Perryville  Union  . .  - 
People's  !Forum  (a) . 
Perry  County  Sun.  - 


Sedalia  Eagle 

Sedalia  Times  (6) 

C  Democrat 

I  Democrat 

f  Bazoo 

<  Bazoo 

(  Sunday  Morning  Bazoo. 

Sedalia  Journal 

Sunday  Morning  Eagle... 

Sedalia  Register 

Sprig  of  Myrtle 

Saturday  Evening  Call . . . 
EveningNews 


Bella  Herald  ... 
EoUa  New  Era  . 


Post-Observer 

Bowling  Green  Times 

Clarksville  Sentinel , 

Chronicle , 

.Toumal 

Eiverside  Press ?. 


Platte  Landmark 

Platte  County  Advocate  (c) . 
Missouri  Commercial 


Bolivar  Eree  Press  . 
Bolivar  Herald 


Bichland  Sentinel 

Pulaski  County  Tribune. 


Unionville  Eepublioan  . 
New  Century 


Balls  County  Becord . 
Balls  County  Guide . . 


Euntsville  Herald . . . 

<  Monitor 

i  Monitor 

C  Headlight...: 

!  Headlight 

Moberly  News  (a) . . . 
C  Moberly  Chronicle . 
i  Moberly  Chronicle  . 


Conservator 

Bichmond  Democrat  . 


Beynolds  County  Outlook. 


Doniphan  Prospect .. . 
Current  Biver  News  . 


St.  Charles  Cosmos 

St.  Charles  Demokrat . 
News 


Appleton  City  Leader 

Osceola  Sun 

Voice  of  the  People 

.   b  Merged  with  "Daily  News  " 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


■Weekly-, 
.;..do  .... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
..--do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly - 


Weekly - 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

Daily 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

do , 

Weekly 

Daily  (mening) 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do  ... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 

— do 

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly.. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly. 

Daily  (evt 

Weekly. 

...do  . 

Daily 

Weekly. 


Weekly. , 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. , 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
Sedalia. 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do , 

do 

do.* 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do-... 

do 


News  and  politics 1865 

do 1865 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1877 
1879 
1879 
1875 
1869 
1870 
1877 

1877 


1879 
1866 


1879 


1878 


1862 
1874 
1880 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


News  and  politics  (Oemum). 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

, do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do. 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

.:...do  

do 


News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics ....- 

do , 


News  and  politics 

, do 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


News  and  politics . . . 
do.... 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Cterman) . 
News  and  politics 


New*  and  politics 

do 

do 


1871 
1868 


1869 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 

1806 

1875 

1870 
1875 
1866 
1878 
1854 
1868 

1865 
1874 
1872 


1867 
1871 


1872 
1879 


1865 
1876 

1865 
1879 

1868 
1873 
1869 
1872 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1880 

1852 
1873 

1877 


1874 
1878 

1836 
1852 
1866 

1878 
1878 
1878 


Price 
per 

year. 


$1  25 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  75 


1  00 


1  00 
1  00 


1  50 

'» 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

150 

2  00 

10  00 

.  1  60 

10  00 

lOS 

2  50 

1  60 

1  50 

20 

75 

1  00 

6  00 

1  50 

1  50 

1  60 

1  50 

1  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

125 

150 

1  50 

160 

100 

1  00 

1  50 

1  60 

1  50 

1  50 

1  00 

6  00 

150 

6  00 

1  50 

6  00 

150 

1  60 

1  50 

1  00 

I  50 

1  60 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

125 

1  00 

1  00 

c  Merged  with  Platte  City  "Landmark" 
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Place  of  publication. 


fiAINT  Feahjois  co.- 

Bonne  Teire.... 
IFaxmington 


-PopvlaHon:  13,822. 


Saihte  Genbvieve  CO.— Popul'n:  10,390. 
Salute  GeneTieve 


Sahjt  Louis  ctn.—Fopvlatum:  350, 518. 
•fiaint  Iiouia 


•  Soapended. 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


St.  Francois  Connty  Banner  (a)  . 

Reveille 

Times 

Farmington  New  Era  (a) 


Fair  Hay , 

Freie  Blaetter  (6) 


( Missouri  BepuUican 

<  Missouri  Republican 

t  Missouri  Republican 

(  Anaeiger  Des  Westens 

<  Anzeiger  Des  Westens 

t  AnzeigerDea  "Westens 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

Der  Lutberaner 

Central  Christian  Advocate 

Colman's  Rural  "World 

Der  Herold  des  Glaubena 

St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate 

r  Globe-Democrat 

J  Globe-Democrat 

]  Globe-Democrat '. . 

I,  Globe-Democrat ■- 

SPost^Dispatcb 
Post-Dispatch ^.. 
Post-Dispatch 

Die  Abenaschule 

Ford's  Christian  Repository 

Lehre  und  "Wehre 

f  "Westliohe  Post 

J  Westliche  Post , 

Age  of  Steel 

Christian  Monitor 

Christian 

Central  Baptist 

Evangelisoli-Lutherisches  Schulblatt 

Little  Sower 

St.  Louis  Presbyterian 

fTimes 

I  Times 

"i  Times 

(.Times 

Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Farmer 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 

"Western  Insurance  Review i  — 

American  Journal  of  Education 

St.  Louis  Commercial  Gazette 

"Western  Trade  Journal 

Missouri  Dental  Journal 

"Western  "Watchman 

Midland  Farmer 

Church  News 

Illustrated  Magazine 

Inland  Magazine 

Southern  Law  Review 

f  Amerika 

<  Amerika 

(  Sonntags  Blatt 

Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Reporter 

American  Medical  Journal 

Medical  Brief ■ 

Clinical  Record 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal 

Central  Law  Journal 

Western 

American  Baptist  Flag 

St.  Louis  Evangelist 

Texas  Presbyterian 

El  Comercio  del  Valle 

National  Tribune   

^  Volkstimme  des  Westens 

<  "Polkstimme  des  Westens 

(Volkstimme  des  Westens 

St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer 

St.  Louis  Observer. .  - 

Student  Life 

St.  Louis  Grocer 

St.  Louis  Spirit 

Clinical  Review 

Le  Patriote 

Kunkel's  Musical  Review 

St.  Louis  Brewer 

St.  Louis  Miller 

Hotel  Reporter 

Agriculturalist  and  Floral  Guide  (o) 

Exporter  and  Importer 

Handels  Zeitung  (a) 

Fonetic  Teacher 

Missouri  Workman  (c) 

Overseer 

Humorist 

Freedman's  Journal  (d) 

Fireside  Visitor 

Railway  Register 

Christian  at  Home 

Truth 

Jewish  Tribune 

Courier  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science  - . 

National  Prohibitionist  (a) 

Western  Live-Stock  Journal 

6  Removed  to  Chester,  HI.  c  Merged 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Daily  (morning) 

Sunday 

Tri-weekly  . 
Dally  ' 
Weekly. 

Sunday 

Semi-monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dally  {morning) . 

Sunday 

Semi- weekly 

Tri-weekly 

Daily  (eoenimg)  . 

Weekly 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

-..do 

Daily  {morning) 

Weekly-., 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

...do ". 

Weekly 

Daily  {momimg) . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bi-monthly 

Daily' 
Weekly. 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

Bi-monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly" 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {imoming)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

Weekly * 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

Semi.monthly — 
Dally  {morning) 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {German) . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German) 

News  and  politics  ( German)  — 
News  and  politics  ( Germcm)  — 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Religious  {Lutheran;  Germcm)  . 

Religious  {Methodist) 

Agricultural 

Religious  {Catholic ;  Qermam)  .. 

Religious  {Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do. 


in  the  "Overseer" 


News  and  politics  ( German) 

Religious  {Baptist) ■ 

Religious  {Lutheran ;  German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  {German) 

Science  ana  mechanics 

Religious 

Religious  {Diseifles) 

Religious  (Baptist) 

Religious  {Lutheran ;  German) 

News  and  politics 

Religions  (Presbyteriah) 

News  and  politics ■ 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

Philosophical 

Insurance 

Educational 

Commercial 

Trade 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Religious  {Catholic) 

Agricultural 

Religious  (^^ptscopo!) 

Literary 

do 

Law 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (Sermon) 

News  and  politics  (Germam,) ... 

Commercial 

Medicine  and  surgery 

do 

do : 

do , 

Law 

Literary 

Religious  {Baptist) 

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

Religious  ( Presbyterian) 

Commercial  {Spamish  and  Bnglish) . 

Educational  

News  and  politics  ( ff ermon) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (ffermon) 

Art 

Religious  {Presbyteriam.) 

Collegiate 

Commercial 

News  and  politics 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Miscellaneous  {French) 

Music 

Trade 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Agriciiltural 

Commercial 

Commercial  (ffwmon) 

Educational 

Society 

Secret  society 

Miscellaneous  {German) 

News  and  politics 

General  literature 

Railroads 

Religious  ( Unsectarian) 

Religious  ( Unsectarian) 

Religious  {Jewish) 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Temperance 

Trade 

d  Suspended  January,  1881 


1878 
1879 

1874 
1671 

1872 
1876 

1830 
1808 
1808 
1834 
1831 
1834 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1848 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1857 


1863 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1807 
1867 
1868 
1868 


1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1871 
1879 
1879 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


Price 

per 

year. 


$1  25 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

12  00 

1  00 
5  00 

10  00 

2  00 
2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

2  20 

1  50 

2  50 

2  00 
12  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 
9  00 

1  00 

4  50 

2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  60 
9  00 

1  00 

2  00 

4  00 
1  00 

3  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  50 

2  50 
50 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 
8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

6  00 
2  00 
2  00 

50 
2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
10  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
12  00 


2  00 
2  00 
50 
50 
1  00 
1  50 


""i"66 

1  60 

1  00 

2  60 

3  00 

1  50 
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Place  of  publication. 


Saint  Louis  city— Continned , 

Sai^t  liOVIB  CO.— Population:  31,888. 
Clayton 

Balike  CO.— Population:  29,911. 

Brownsville 

Marshall 

Miami 

Slater 

SCHUTLEB  CO.— Population;  10,470: 

(xlenwood 

Lancaster 

Scotland  CO.— Population:  12,508. 
Mempliis 

Scott  co.—PopyZation :  8,587. 

Benton  

Shannon  co.— Population:  3,441. 
Eminence 

Shelby  go  —Population:  14,024. 

Clarence 

Shelbina 

ShelbyviUe 

Stoddabd  CO.— Population:  13,431. 
Bloomfield 

Dexter 

Stone  co.— Population:  4,404. 

Galena 

SULUVAN  CO.— Population:  16,569. 
Milan '. 

Taney  co.— Population:  5,599. 

Forsyth 

Texas  co.— Population:  12,206. 

Houston 

Vebnon  CO.— Population:  19,369. 
ITevada 

■Warren  CO.— Population:  10,806. 
■Warrenton 

Washington  co.—Population :  12,891 
Fotosi 

Wayne  co.— Population:  9,096. 

GreenTiIle 

Webster  CO.— PopuWion:  12,175. 
MarsMeld 

WOETH  CO.— Population:  8,203. 

Grant  City 

Wbioht  CO.— Population:  9,712. 
Hartville 


Name  of  periodical. 


Hackstaff 's  Monthly  . . . 
Carondelet  Advertiser. . 
HUdreth's  Weekly  (a) . , 


Star-Hepublican. . . 
Clayton  Democrat. . 
Mt.  Olive  MaU  (b)  . 


Brownsville  Herald 

f  Progress 

I  Saline  County  Progress.. 
Saline  County  Democrat.  ■ 

Marshall  News 

Independent  Missounan  . 

Miami  Index 

Slater  Sentinel  (c) 

Monitor 


Criterion  . 
Excelsior. 


Memphis  Eeveille 

Memphis  Conservator. 
Memphis  Democrat . .  - 

Memphis  News 

Greenback  Tribune 


Benton  Dispatch . 
Benton  Kecord  .  - . 
Benton  Express . . 


Eminence  Argus . 


Clarence  Tribune  (c) ... 

Shelbina  Democrat 

Shelby  County  Herald. . 


Enterprise-Messenger . 

Vindicator 

Christian  Fnion 


Galena  Times  . 


Sullivan  Standard . . . 
Milan  Kepublican . . . 
Milan  Ventilator  (c)  . 


White  Elver  Herald. 


Houston  Democrat . 
Houston  Herald 


Vernon  County  Democrat . 

Nevada  Ledger 

Democrat-Criterion 


Missouri  Banner 

Warrenton  Sentinel . 


Potosi  Independent . 


Greenville  Journal . 


Webster  County  News . 
MarshHeld  Chronicle . . . 


Grant  City  Star 

Worth  County  Times. 


Wright  County  Home  Talk  (c) . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
do 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  


Weekly. . 
...do--.. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
....do.... 
...de... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
....do  ... 
...do.... 


Weekly 


Weekly. 

do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

— do 

...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 
...do  


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 


Character. 


Literary 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do , 

do 

..'...do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do , 


News  and  politics. . 
do 

Beligious  (Baptist). 


News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  polilics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics ;. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  polities. 
do , 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 


Whenes. 
tablished. 


1880 
1880 
1880 

1877 
1879 
1877 

1874 
1865 
1865 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1874 
1879 
1880 
• 
1870 
1866 


1865 
1866 
1872 
1876 
1879 

1867 
1879 
1880 

1874 


1875 
1868 
1871 


1875 
1878 
1880 


1878 


1872 
1875 
1879 

1879 


1873 
1878 

1872 
1873 
1879 

1865 
1880 

1871 


1877 


1870 
1877 


1867 
1873 


1877 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  SO- 
2  00 
2  50 

2  00, 
2  Off 


1  50- 
4  00 

1  50 

2  OO 
1  00 
1  00- 
1  50 
1  50- 
1  5* 

1  50. 
1  50> 


1  50- 
1  50- 
1  50> 
1  50 
1  50" 

1  50- 
100 
1  25 

121^^ 


1  00- 

1  sa> 

1  50> 


1S» 
1  00« 
lOO' 


1  00- 


1  50' 
1  50- 


1  00> 


100 

1  00- 

2  00. 
1  50 
1  Ofr 

1  SO- 
1  50- 

150- 


100» 


1  00< 
150< 


1  50. 
ISO- 


1  0(V 


MONTANA  TEEEITOEY. 


Beavke  Head  co.—Population:  2,712. 
Glendale 


Choteau  co.—Population:  3,058. 
Fort  Benton 


Custer  co.—Population:  2,510. 
Miles  City , 


Atlantis  (d) 

Benton  Eecord  . 


Yellowstone  Journal . 


Weekly. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  poUtios . 


1879 


1875 


1879 


$5  00 
5  00 

4  no 


oSnspended  May,1880.        b  Merged  with  the  "  Town  and  Country  ",  Providence,  E.  I.       a  Suspended.       d  Consolidated  with  "  Inter-Mountain  Freeman" 
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Flace  of  publication. 


I^ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub. 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


Deek  Lodge  co.— Population:  8,876. 
Butte 


Deer  Lodge  City 

Oallatin  CO.— Fopvlation :  3,( 


Bozeman  . 


Lewis  andClabke  CO. — Populatwn:  6,521. 
Helena 


Madibon  CO.— Population:  3,915. 

Sheridan 

TirginiaCity 


Meaghek  CO.— Population:  2,743. 
"White  Sulphur  Springs' 


iliSBOULA  CO.— Population:  2,537. 
Missoula 


C  Daily  Miner 

(Butte  Miner 

Frontier  Index  (a) 

Inter- Mountain  E^eeman. 
New  Noriihwest 


Avant  Courier  . 


(Herald 

1  Herald 

5  Independent 

5  Independent 

Morning  Capital  . 


Messenger . . 
Madisonian  . 


Bocky  Mountain  Husbandman . 
Weeldy  Missoulian 


Daily  (Tnoming)  , 

.Weekly 

--.do  

Sunday  

Weekly , 


Weekly- 


Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly , 


Daily 

Weekly. 

Daily  (morning)  . 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


ITews  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Ifews  and  politics. 


^ews  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


Kews  and  politics. 
, do 


Agricultural 

Il'ews  and  politics. 


1879 
1876 
1850 
1850 
1869 


1871 


1806 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1880 

1879 
1873 


1875 
1872 


»18  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  GO 


50 


18  00 
5  00 

24  00 
5  00 

10  00 

3  00 
5  00 


4  00 


B  00 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams  co.—Pojiulation:  10,235. 
Hastings 


Juniata. 


Antelope  CO.— Population:  3,^3. 

Elkhom 

Ifeligh 


300NE  CO.— Population:  4,170. 
Albion 


Buffalo  co.— PopuZotiam:  7,531. 
Kearney 


Shelton . 


•BUBT  CO.— Population:  6,937. 
Tehamah 


Butler  CO.— Population : 
David  City 

Ulysses 


9,194. 


*ASS  CO.— Population:  16,6 
Flattsmouth 


<!aDAE  CO.— Population:  2,899. 
Saint  Helena 


•Cheyenne  CO.— Population:  1,558. 
Sidney 

•Clay  co.— Population:  11,294. 


Tairfleld . 
Harvard. 


Sutton 

-Colfax  co.—PoprOation:  6,588. 
Schuyler 

Cuurao  co.~Population:  5,569. 
West  Point 


Dakota  co.—PopulaHon:  3,213. 
DakotaCity 

'Jackson  


Adams  County  Gazette  (b) . 

Hastings  Journal 

Central  Nebraekan 

Herald 


Pen  and  Plow  . 
Ilepnblican 


Boone  County  Argus. 
Boone  County  News. . 


Central  Nebraska  Press 

True  Citizen  (c) 

Literary  and  Educational  Il'otes. 


Keamey  Nonpareil . 
Clarion 


Burtonian 

Burt  County  News . 


Butler  County  Press . 

Kepublicau 

Dispatch 


Nebraska  Herald 

Daily  Enterprise 

Cass  County  Democrat  (d) . 
Courant  (e) 


Cedar  County  Nonpareil . 


Sidney  Telegraph . . 
Sidney  Pladndealer  . 


Review 

News 

Sentinel 

Clay  County  Journal. 

Clay  County  Globe 

Begister 


Schuyler  Sun... 
Schuyler  News . 


Nebraska  Yolksblatt  and  Staats-Zeitung. 

West  Point  Bepublican 

West  Point  Progress 


North  Nebraska  Bagle . 
North  Nebraska  Argus . 
Jackson  Keporter  (/)... 


Weekly 

— do 

Semi-weekly. 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly., 
...do-.., 


Weekly 

do 

Semi.monthly  dur- 
ing school  year. 

Weekly 

...do.. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... , 

...do.... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 


Wpekly . 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 
....do... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 


Weekly. 

do 

....do.... 


a  Consolidated  with  ' 
t  Consolidated  with ' 


Inter-Mountain  Freeman ' 
'Journal". 


e  Suspended  October,  1879. 
d  Suspended  March,  1880. 


News  and  politics. 

, do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Xews  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

Educational 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 


1872 
1873 
1878 
1876 


1877 
1879 


1876 
1879 

1873 
1877 
1878 

1878 
1879 


1872 
1880 

1873 
1877 
1880 


1865 
1879 
1880 
1880 

1878 


1873 
1878 

1879 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1875 
1880 

1871 
1878 

1867 
1870 
1876 

1876 
1880 


t  Suspended  October,  1880. 
f  Suspended  January,  1880. 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
7  00 
1  50 


I  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  SO 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price- 
pen 
year. 


Dawson  CO.— Population:  2,909. 

Cozad 

Plnm  Creek 


'Dixon  CO.— Popidatim. :  4,177. 
Ponca  City 


Dodge  co.— Population :  11,263. 
Fremont 


STorthBend. 


Douglas  ca— Population:  37,645. 
Omaha 


Waterloo . 


FiLLMOEE  CO.— Population:  10,204. 


Exeter 

Pairmont . 
Geneva... 


Feakklin  CO.— Population:  5,465. 


Bloomington. 

Naponee 

Kiverton 


Pdrnas  CO.— Population :  6,407. 


Arapahoe 

Beaver  Cily  . 


Gage  co.— Population!  13,164. 
Beatrice 


Blue  Springs. 


Geeelet  CO.— ^Population: 
Scotia ^ 


Hall  Co.— Population: 
Grand  Island 


Hamilton  co.- 
Aurora 


■Population:  8,267. 


Hablan  CO. — Population; 

Alma 

Orleans 

Bepubllcan  City 


Hitchcock  co.— Population : 
Culbertson 


1,012. 


Holt  co.— Population:  3,287. 
O'Neill  City 

Howard  co.— Population:  4,391. 
Saint  Paul 

Jeffebson  CO.— Population:  8,09i 
Fairbury 

Steel  City 


Johnson  co.— Population:  7,595. 

Sterling , 

Tecumseh 


Hundredth  Meridian 

Dawson  County  Pioneer- 


Northern  Nebraska  Journal. 
Dixon  County  Courier 


Fremont  Tribune 

f  Herald 

^Herald 

Nebraska  Pionier 

North  Bend  Bulletin  . 


Exeter  Enterprise 

Fairmont  BuUetin 

Fillmore  County  Eeview . 


Bloomington  Guard  . 

Naponee  Banner 

Riverton  Eagle 


Arapahoe  Pioneer  - . 
Beaver  City  Times  . 


Beatrice  Express 

Beatrice  Courier 

Beatrice  Leader 

Gage  County  Democrat . 

Blue  Springs  Motor 

Blue  Springs  Eeporter  .. 


Greeley  Tribune  . 


Platte  Valley  Independent 

Grand  Island  Times 

Nebraska  Staats-Zeitung  Tribuene  (d)  . 

Our  Commonwealth  («) 

J  Nebraska  Democrat 

I  Nebraska  Democrat 


Aurora  Kepublican 

Hamilton  County  News . 


Harlan  County  Standard  (d) . 

Ueyf     ■•     ■ 
Eepublican  City  News  . 


inty  ,  ,_ 

Bepublican  Valley  Sentinel . 


Culbertson  Sun. 


Holt  County  Eecord. 


Howard  Advocate. 
Phonograph 


Fairbury  Gazette 

Fairbury  Telegraph  (f) 

Southern  Nebraska  Advance. 


a  Suspended  June,  1880. 
0  Suspended  1879. 


Sterilng  News 

Tecumseh  Chieftain 

Johnson  County  Journal . 
c  Suspended  July,  1880. 
d  Suspended  since  census  year. 


Weekly  - 
do 


Weekly- 
...do  ... 


Weekly , 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


C  Omaha  Bepublican 

(  Omaha  Kepublican 

C  Omaha  Post 

I  Omaha  Post 

5  Omaha  Herald 

M^maha  Herald 

Eural  Nebraska 

Center  Union  Agriculturist 

Nebraska  Watchman 

Pokrok  Zapadu 

C  Omaha  Bee 

<  Omaha  Bee 

(Omaha  Bee 

Den  Danske  Pioneer 

Omaha  Home  Journal 

Church  Guardian 

EveningNews  (a)  

Westra TPosten 

Portfolio 

Western  Templar  and  Home  Magazine  (fe) . . . 

Dm*  Courier 

Journal  of  Commerce  (c) .* 

Waterloo  Sentinel 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Dall    • 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 

Weekly ,. 

...do.. 

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

--.do  -. 
Daily  (ei 
Weekly. 

...do 

Monthly  - 
Weekly- . 

--.do  

.--do-... 


Weekly, 
-..do... 
...do-.- 


Weekly, 

do 

....do--.. 


Weekly. 
...do  


Weekly  - 
do 

...do-.-, 
...do--. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly 
— do  .. 
...do... 
...do-., 
Dail; 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  pblitics. 
do 


Daily  (morning) . . 
Weekly 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germa/n) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (ffermon) 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural ; 

do 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Bohemiam,)  ... 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Danith) 

Literary 

Eeligious  (Protestamt  Epiicopai) . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Swedish) 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

News  and  politics  (Qerma/n) 

Commercial 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 
......do.... 


News  and  politics . 

do.--  

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) , 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... , 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly 

.do , 

.do 

e  Suspended  July,  1879. 

/  Eemoved  to  Hubbell,  Thayer  county,  after  census  year  and  published  as  the  "Times". 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


1875 
1873 


1873 
1877 

1867 
1870 
1870 
1879 
1879 


1858 
1858 
1860 
1860 
1865 
1865 


1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1879 
1876 
1879 


1877 
1872 
1875 


1872 
1879 
1879 


1879 
1875 


1870 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1879 

1878 


1873 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1879 

1873 
1873 

1879 
1873 
1874 


1880 


1879 


1873 
1878 

1870 
1879 
1879 


1877 
1869 
1879 


tl  OO- 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00' 

2  00 
6  00- 
2  00 
2  00' 
1  50 


10  00 

1  50> 
8  00 

2  OO' 
10  00 

1  50. 
1  00 

1  50' 

2  00 
2  20 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  25. 

1  00- 
50< 

7  00 

2  (Xh 
1   00 


2  00 
2  00' 
1  50 


1  5». 
1  50 

1  50- 


1  SO 

1  so 

1  SO' 


2  00' 
1  SO 


2  OO' 
2  00- 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50- 

1  00 

2  00 


2  00>. 

1  SO 

2  00' 


6  0O> 
2  00 

1  50. 
ISO 

1  SO. 
1  50. 
1  OO. 


1  50^ 


1  SO- 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00- 
2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  OO' 
2  00- 
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VltuM  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodicaj. 


How  often  pub- 
liBhed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Eeahney  CO. — Population ;  4,072. 
Minden 


Knox  co. — Popviation:  3,6 
Niobrara 


Lanoasteu  CO.— Population :  28,090. 


Firth... 
Lincoln. 


LincOLN  CO.— Population:  3,632. 
North  Platte 


Uadison  CO. — Popviation:  5,589. 


Hadison . 
Norfolk . . 


Meubick  CO.— Population:  5,341. 
Central  City 

Clarksville 


Nance  co.— Popviation:  1,212. 

Pullerton 

Genoa  


Nemaha  co.-Populatimi :  10,451. 
Brownville 


Nemaha  City . 

Peru 

Sheridan 


Nuckolls  co Population:  4,235. 

Nelson 

Superior 


Otoe  co.— Popviation:  15,727. 
Nebraska 


Pawnee  co.— Popviation:  6,920. 
Pawnee  City 


Pierce  co.—Populaiion:  l,i 
Pierce 


Platte  co.— Population:  9,511. 
Columbus 


Polk  co.—FopulaUon:  6,846. 
Osceola  


Stromsburg . 


Red  "Willow  co.— Popviation:  3,044. 
Indianola 


EiCHARDsoN  CO.— Population:  15,031. 
Falls  City 

Humboldt 


Saline  co.— Population:  14,491. 
Crete 


FriendviUe 
WUber  .... 


Sakpy  co.-Population:  4,481. 
Papillioa 


SAU.-IDER8  co.-PopulaHon:  15,810. 

Aslilund 

Valparaiso... 

WahooCity..      


Eeamey  County  Bee . 


Niobrara  Pioneer — 
Enox  County  News . 


Firth  Advertiser  (a) 

(  Nebraska  State  Journal . 
{Nebraska  State  Journal . 

Hesperian  Student 

JDafly  Globe 

^Lincoln  Globe 

Nebraska  Farmer 

"Western  World 

c  State  Democrat 

{  State  Democrat 


North  Platte  Bepubliciui. 
Western  Nebraskian 


Ikladison  County  Chronicle 

Norfolk  Journal 

Norfolk  Deutsche  Zeitnng  (a) . 


Central  City  Courier . . . 
Merrick  County  Item  . . 
Clarksville  Messenger  . 


Nance  County  Journal . 
Genoa  Leader 


Nebraska  Advertiser 

Nebraska  County  Granger . 

Nemaha  Times 

Peru  Herald 

Sheridan  Post 


Nuckolls  County  Herald . 
Superior  Guide 

Southwestern  Chronicle.. 


(Daily  News 

{News 

I  Nebraska  Press i . . . 

(^Nebraska  Press ' 

Nebraska  Sun  (b)  

Nebraska  Staats-Zeitung. 
Syracuse  Journal 


Pawnee  HepnbUcan. 
Pawnee  Enterprise. . 


Pierce  County  Call. 


Columbus  Journal 

Columbus  Era  (c) 

Columbus  Volksblatt 

Columbus  Independent  (a)  - 


Osceola  Eecord 

Osceola  Home  News  — 
Stromsburg  Bepublican . 


Indianola  Courier . 


Globe  Journal 

Falls  City  News  . . . 
Humboldt  Sentinel. 


Saline  County  Union 

Freie  Stimmen  aus  Eeiche  Gottes. 

Das  Schatz  Kiistchen 

Saline  Coun^  Standard 

FriendviUe  Telegraph 

Wilber  Opposition 

Free  Press  [d) 

Wilber  Beseda  (a) 


Papillion  Times . 


Ashland  Gazette  (e)... 
Valparaiso  Avalanche, 

Wahoo  Times 

Wahoo  Independent 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Weekly. , 
...do  


News  and  politics  - 
do 


Weekly 

Daily  (mor?iin(7)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly , 

Dail.y(CT«ntnff).. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly. 

Daily 

Weekly. 


News  and  politics- . 

, do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. . 
do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 


1878 


1874 
1879 

1879 
1869 
1869 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 

1868 
1874 

1878 
1877 


Weekly.. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

, do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...  do... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
. . .  do  . . . 
....do... 


Daily 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do , 


Weekly. 
...do    .. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do..., 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


1874 
1880 
1878 


1879 
.1879 


1855 
1874 
1880 
1877 
1879 


1877 
1879 
1879 

1879 
1854 
1858 
1858 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

do do 

...do do 


Weekly. 


WeeHy. 

do  ... 

...do.... 


Weekly.. 

...do  

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

do. 

do. 


News  imd  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 
Beligious  (German;  Congregational) 
Sunday  school  periodical  ( German) . . 
News  and  politics 
do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


1867 
1878 


1868 
1877 


1877 


1870 
1874 
1878 
1879 

1873 
1879 
1880 


1880 


1866 
1879 
1877 


1870 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1877 


News  and  politics 1874 


News  and  politics, 
do  . 
do. 
do  . 


1880 
1879 
1870 
1875 


$1  50 


2  00 
1  60 


10  00 
2  00 
1  00 
5  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
7  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  SO 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  75 

1  50 

7  00 

2  00 
12  00 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  0« 


2  00 

1  50 

2  06 
1  00 

1  50 
1  SO 
1  50 


2  00 


2  00 

1  SO 

2  00 


1  50 
1  00 
20 
1  00 
1  50 
1  60 

1  50 

2  50 

1  50 


1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 
1  50 


o  Suspended  1880.    6  SiSpendedMay,  1880.     c  Suspended  October,  1880.    (J  Destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  188L     e  Changed  from  "  Reporter"  to  "  Grozette",  July,  188a 
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Place  of  publication. 


Sewaed  CO.— Papviation:  11,147. 
Seward 

Sheeman  CO.— Population:  2,061. 
LongCity 

Stanton  co.—Fopvlation :  1,813. 
Stanton 

Thatee  CO.— Population:  6,113. 

■Alexandria 

Belvidere 

Hebron 

Vallet  CO.— Population:  2,324. 

Ord 

"Washington  co.— Population :  8,631 
Blair 

■Watke  CO.— Population:  813. 

La  Porte 

■Webstek  CO.— Population:  7,104. 
Bed  Cloud 

TOBK  CO.— Population:  11,170. 

Waco 

Tork 


Kame  of  periodical. 


Nebraska  Atlas 

IN'ebraska  Eeporter. 
Blue  VaUey  Blade.., 


Sherman  County  Times . 


■Weekly  Kegistor. 


Alexandria  Hews 

Belvidere  Sentinel  (a)  — 
Thayer  County  Sentinel. 
Hebron  Jonmal 


Valley  County  Journal. 


Blair  Republican. 
Blair  Pilot 


"Wayne  Eeview  , 


Bed  Cloud  Chief 

"Webster  County  Argus . 


"Waco  Star  (6) 

Tork  BepuDlican . 


■  How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly . 

do  ... 

...do... 


"Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ..., 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly  . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  - . . 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Character. 


Kews  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


TSews  and  poUtios . 
I^ews  and  politics. 


ITews  and  politics . 

do , 

do 

do 


Ifews  and  politics 


i^ews  and  politics. 
do 


ITews  and  politics. 


ISevB  and  politics. 
do 


N'ews  and  politics. 
, do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1870 
1871 
1878 

1874 


1879 


1878 
1879 
1866 
1871 

1879 


1870 
1872 


1875 


1873 
1878 


1880 
1876 


Price 
per 
year. 


$1  50 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  09 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


150 


isnevADA. 


'Ej^ko  CO.— Population:  5,716. 
Elko 


Tuscarora  . 


EsMEEALDA  CO.— Pop«to«i(m :  3,220. 


Aurora 

Columbus. 


EUEEKA  CO.— Population :  7,086. 
Eureka 


Euby  Hill. 


Ehmboldt  CO.— Population :  3,480. 

Paradise 

Winnemucca 


Lakdee  CO.— Population :  3,624. 

Austin  

Battle  Mountain 


Lincoln  co.— Population:  2,637. 
Pioche 


Lyon  co.— Population:  2,409. 


Dayton  . 

Sutro  . . . 


Hye  CO.— Population :  1,875. 

Belmont 

GrantavlUe ; 


Oemsbt  CO.— Population:  5,412. 
Carson  City 


Stoeey  CO.— Population:  16,115. 

Gold  Hill 

TirginiaCity 


Washoe  co.— Population :  5,664. 
Beno 


White  Pine  co.— Population :  2,6 

Cherry  Creek 

Hamilton 

Ward 


Elko  Post 

5  Independent . . 
{ Independent . . 
Tlmes-BeTiew. 


Esmeralda  Herald. 
Borax  Miner  (c) 


C  Daily  Sentinel 

(Eureka  Sentincil. . 

Daily  Leader 

MinmgNews 

Mining  Beport  (d) . 

Paradise  Eeporter . 
Silver  State 


Beese  Blver  Eeveille 

Battle  Mountain  Messenger. 


Pioche  Becord 


Lyon  County  Times .  - . 
Sntio  Independent  (e) . 


Belmont  Courier 

Grantaville  Sun  (d) . . . 
Grantsville  Bonanza. 


Morning  Appeal 

Nevada  Tribune 

Carson  City  Daily  Times . 


Daily  Kews ,', 

5  Territorial  Enterprise ... 
}  Territorial  EntetprisQ . . . 

C  Evening  Chronicle 

{Virginia  City  Chronicle . 
Nevada  Monthly 


(  Nevada  State  Journal . 
I  Nevada  State  Joional . 
(  Evening  Gazette   . . . 
( Beno  Gazette 


Cherry  Creek  Independent  Cf)  ■ 

White  Pine  News 

WardBeflex 


Weekly 

Daily  {evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (rtiornvng)  . 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Daily  (morning) . 
Weekly. 
Daily  " 
Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

Daily  (eseniny). 


Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly 
do  ... 

...do... 


Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (evening) . . . 
Daily  (evening) . . . 


DaUy  (evening) . . 
Daily  (mormng)  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evi 
Weekly. 
Monthly  . 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. . 

do.... 

do 

Mining  ............ 


News  and  politics . 
do.... 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  politics. 

do.... , 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do.... , 

do 


News  and  poUtics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do.... , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics.. 

do.... 

do 


1875 
1874 
1869 

1877 

$5  00 
10  00 

5go 

15  00 

1877 
1879 

5  00 
500 

1870 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1878 

15  00 
500 

15  00 
5  00 
5  00 

1879 
1869 

400 
8  00 

1863 

1877 

14  00 
5  00 

1870 


5  00 


1874 
1874 

5  00 
50O 

1874 
1874 
1874 

8  00 
5  00 
5  00 

1865 
1872 
1880 

8  00 
10  00 
10  00 

1863 
1858 
1858 
1872 
1872 
1889 

8  00 
10  00 
3  00 
8  00 
2  09 
2  50 

1870 
1870 
1876 
1876 

.  6  00 
2  50 
6  00 
2  60 

1877 
1869 
1877 

10  00 
5  00 
7  54 

a  Edition  of  "Thayer  County  Sentinel "- 
b  Suspended  April,  1880. 


e  Bemoved  December  10, 1880,  to  Monmouth  City. 
d  Suspended. 


e  Suspended  December  18, 1880. 
/  Suspended  March  31, 1880. 
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Place  of  pnblloatlon. 


Kame  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenes-I^ilf 
tablished.     P^ 


Bblkkapco.— PoputeKoTi:  17,948. 

Laconia 

Late  Village , 

Meredith 


Cabbollco. — PopuUiHom  18,224. 

Iforth  Conway 

■Wolfehorough 


CBBOiiKS  CO.— Population :  28,734. 

ITitzwlUiam 

Hinsdale 

Eeene 


Troy. 


Coos  CO.— Population:  18,580. 
Colebrook 


Gorham.... 
Lancaster. 


GRA.moT<t  CO.— Population:  38,788. 

Bristol 

East  Canaan 

Hanover 


Haverhill . 
Lebanon . . 


Lisbon 

Littleton... 
Muscoma  . . 
Plymonth. 


HiLLBBOBOUGH  CO.— PopuZattoji :  75,634. 


Amherst 

Greenville 

Hillsborongh  . 
Manchester... 


Milford  . 
Kashua . 


Peterboroneh 
Wilton 


MEnUIMACK  CO.. 

Concord 


-Population:  46,300. 


Dunbarton 

Pisherville 

PranUin  Falls. 

Suncook  

"Wilmot 


BOCKI.NGHAM  CO.- 

Candia 

Exeter 


-Population:  49,064. 


New  Market. 
Portsmoath.. 


Sun: 


ITOUD  CO.— Population:  35,558. 
Dover 


Parmington . 
Rochester... 


^omorsworth  . 


Laconia  Democrat. . . 
Lake  Village  Times . 
Meredith  Eagle 


■Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


White  Mountain  Eecord  . 
Granite  State  News 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Xews  and  politics. 
do 


Pitzwilliam  Gazette  (a) 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

Cheshire  Kepublican 

New  Hampshire  Sentinel. . . 
Granite  State  ,Tournal  (6) . . . 
New  England  Observer  (c)  . 
Home  Companion  (ij) 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
.'..do.... 
Monthly . 


Northern  Sentinel. 
C  olebrook  News .  - . 

Mountaineer 

Coos  Kepublican  . . 
Lancaster  Gazette. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 


Bristol  Enterprise 

Canaan  Peporter 

Dartmouth 

Granite  State  Journal  (6) 

Haverhill  Herald 

Granite  State  Free  Press 

Kendall's  Dollar  Weekly  (e) 
Globe  , 


Weekly 

do 

Bi.weekly. 
Weekly.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


White  Mountain  Republic do 

Muscoma  Register  (/) do  . 

Grafton  County  Journal do  . 

Grafton  County  Democrat do  . 


Farmers'  Cabinet 

GroenvUle  Advertiser 

Hillsborough  Messenger 

C  Mirror  antl  American 

(Mirror  and  Farmer 

C  Daily  Union 

<  Daily  TJnion 

(  Union  Democrat 

Whitney'sNew  Hampshire  JournalofMu8ic(j7; 

Manchester  Weekly  Times  

Greenback  Press  (g) 

Milford  Enterprise 

C  Daily  Gazette 

i  Nashua  Gazette 

(  Telegraph 

(Telegraph 

Peterborough  Transcript 

Wilton  Journal 


C  Dally  Monitor 

( Independent  Statesman 

J  People  and  New  Hampshire  Patriot  (W  . . 
(  People  and  New  Hampshire  Patriot  (,h)  . . 

Granite  Monthly 

Snow  Flake ; 

Rays  of  Light -.«. 

Merrimack  Journal 

Suncook  Journal 

Kearsarge  Sentinel 


Candia  Banner 

News-Letter 

Exeter  Gazette 

New  Market  Advertiser  . . 

C  Daily  Chronicle 

(New  Hampshire  Gazette . 

Portsmouth  Journal 

C  Evening  Times 

)  States  and  Union 

Portsmouth  Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
Daily  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (morning) . 
Daily  (evening) . . 

Weelily 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

DaUv  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Wee'kl.y 

do 

...do  


Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  .  - 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly  ... 

Weekly 

do 

...  do 

...do 


Morning  Star 

LittleStar 

Myrtle 

Sunday  School  Lesson  Sheet. 

Weekly  Enquirer 

C  Foster's  Democrat 

(^Foster's  Democrat 

State  Press 

Reform  Templar 

Advertiser  (i) 

Farmington  News  

Rochester  Courier 

Anti-Monopolist 

Great  Falls  Journal 

Great  Falls  Free  Press 


Weekly 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

.  do 

Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weelily 

...do  


.do  . 
do  . 
do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics. 

Literary 

News  and  politics . . 

do 

do 

do 

Literarv 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics.. 

.....do  

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Musical 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

Literary 

do 

News  and  politics  . 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do  . 


do. 
-do  . 
-do  . 

do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

.    do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 


Religions  (Baptist)  .  - . 
Religious  (Baptist)  ... 
Religious  (Baptist)  .. 
Children's  periodical. . 
News  and  politics    .  - . 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics  . . . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1840 
1868 
1880 


1879 
1859 


1879 
1863 
1793 
1799 
1869 
1874 
1872 


1870 
1876 
1877 
1855 
1872 

1878 
1807 
1867 
1869 
1879 
1844 
1879 
1877 
1867 
1876 
1874 
1878 

1802 
1879 
1867 
1850 
1850 
1363 
1863 
1851 
1872 
1878 
1880 
1873 
1872 
1826 
1869 
1832 
1849 
1873 


1823 
1868 
1809 
1879 
1877 
1874 
1872 
1874 
1879 


1877 
1831 
1876 
1873 
1852 
1756 
1793 
1868 
18G3 
1877 

1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1828 
1873 
1872 
1874 
1878 
1876 
1879 
1864 
1878 
1867 
1876 


a  Suspsndod  October,  1880. 

b  Edition  of  the  Winiisor  (Vt.)  "Journal". 

c  Edition  of  the  "Grafton  County  Journal "- 

lit  PR 


d  Edition  of  the  "Peterborough  Transcript". 

«  Consolid-.ited  with  "Free Press"  December,  1879. 

/  Edition  of  "East  Canaan  Reporter" 


g  Suspended  June,  1880. 

h  Established  as  "The  Patriot" 

i  Suspended. 


$150 
1  60 
1  00 


1  50 
1  SO 


1  50 
50 
1  50 
1  SO 
3  00 
1  25 
40 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 

1  25 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

1  25 
1  00 
1  25 
6  00 
1  00 
6  00 
G  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  SO 
1  00 
1  50 
5  00 
1  60 
5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


6  00 
2  00 
6  00 
1  25 
1  60 
30 

1  00 

2  00 
1  25 
1  00 


1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
5  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

if 
05 
1  SO 
5  00 
1  10 
1  00 
25 
1  75 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
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Place  of  publicaticm. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


SuiaavAK  oo.— Population:  18,161. 
ClsuFemont 


NoTrport . 


National  Eagle 

Northern  Advocate 

Granite  State  Journal  (a)  - 

Claremont  Narrative 

Argus  and  Spectator  .  . . . 


"Weekly.. 

...do 

-.  do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Literary        

News  and  politics  . 


1835 
1861 


1870 
1823 


$1  25. 

1  25 

3  00 

50 

1  25. 


:n^bw  jersey. 


Atlashc  CO.— PopitfatioTi:  18,704. 
Atiantic  City 

Bgg  Harbor 


HauamnntOB 

May's  Landing  . 


Bbucbk  CO.— Poputotion ;  36,786. 

Cflflistadt 

Bn^lewood  


Haokensack  . 


Ruth©rfi»rd  . 


iSUBLiKBTOif  co.—Fopulalion:  55,402. 
Beverly 


Bffrdeatown  . 
Borlin^n. .. 


ClBiKuainsoa  . 
MooT«9town  . 
Mount  Holly  , 


Smithvilla  . 


Gaudbh  co.—Fopidatimi:  62,942. 
Ate* 


Gsmtis*- 


eieaeester. 


Gape  Mat  go.- PojraJotton.-  9,765. 
Cap*  May 


euMBBELAND  CO.— PopuUMon :  37,687. 
Bridg«ton 


Maaricetewn  . 
Miilvill* 


V'inelaDd 


ISesBX  CO.— PopvlatUm :  189,029. 

Bloomfleld 

Ea«t  Orange 

Mont  Clair 

Nswark 


Beverly  Visitor 

Beverly  Banner 

County  Practitioner 

Boi'dentown  Kegister. . . 

Burlington  Gazette 

Now  Jersey  Enterprise. 

Christian  Herald 

Moorestown  Chronicle  . 
New  Jersey  Mirror  — 
Mount  Holly  Herald  . .  - 

Mount  Holly  News  

Smithville  Mechanic  . . . 


Atlantic  Review  (fc) 

Atlantic  Times  (6) 

Der  Egg  Harbor  Pilot  ... 

Atlantic  Democrat 

Der  Zeitgeist 

Atlantic  Jonmal 

South  Jersey  Republican 

Hammouton  Hornet  

May's  Landing  Record 


FreiePresso 

Englewood  Times 

Englewood  Standard 

Bergen  County  Democrat  . 
Hackensack  l^publican... 

Bergen  Index 

Bergeu  County  Herald 


Argus  and  Advocate 

Science  Advocate 

West  Jersey  Press 

Camden  Democrat 

Camden  County  Courier 

Daily  Post 

Every  Month  (c) 

Weekly  News 

Saturday  Evening  Express. 

Camden  Eagle  {d) 

Gloucester  Reporter 


Cape  May  Wave  (b) 

Star  of  file  Capo  {&) 

Cape  May  County  Gazette  . 


Bridgeton  Chronicle 

West  Jersey  Pioneer. . . 

New  Jei-aey  Patriot 

C  Evening  News 

(  Dollar  News 

Florists'  Advertiser  (e)  . 

Manrioetown  Pilot . 

Millville  Republican  - . . 

Millvillc  Herald 

Vineland  Independent . 
J  Evening  Jonmal  (/)... 
)  Vineland  Advocate  . . . 
Vineland  Times 


Bloomflild  Record : . . 

Bast  Orange  Gazette 

Mont  Clair  Times 

C  Daily  Advertiser 

i  Sentinel  of  Freedom 

American  Church  Review  {g)  . 

J  Daily  Journal 

\  Weekly  Journal    

i  New  Jersey  Froie  Zeitung 

I  New  Jc-rsey  Freio  Zeitung 

(  Der  Erzaehker 

Morning  Register 

Sunday  CaU 

Essex  County  Press 

Beobachtov  am  Passaic 

Steinmcn  aus  Der  Kircbe 

Temperance  Herald 

(  Now  Joisoy  DeuLscbo  Zeitung 
(  Tribueno  


«  Edition  of  the  Windsor  (Vt)  "Journal" 
h  Daily  during  July  and  August. 
«  Suspended  September,  1879. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

. .  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Semi-weekly. 
Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

.  ..do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Semi,  weekly . 
Weekly 


Weekly 

Quarterly , 

Weekly 

..  do 

--.do 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Monthly , 

Weekly 

. .  do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

— do 

...  do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly , 

Monthly 

Weekly , 

. .  do 

...do 

...do , 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

WeeKly 

Daily  (morning)  . 


Weekly 

— do , 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Bi-monthly 

Daily  (eveiiing)  . . 

Weekly .... 

Daily  (momina)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sundiy 

Weekly 

...do    

Monthly 

AVeckly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Sunday    


d  Suspended  April,  1880. 
6  Merged  in  the  "Fruit  Eecordpr" 
IJi'Ccmber,  1880. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman). 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Oermam). 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  (German). 

News  and  politics 

do 


-do. 
.do. 
do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Medicine  and  surgery  . . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (UnBectarian) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


do  . 
.do. 


News  and  polities 

Science  and  mechanics. 

News  and  politics    

do 

do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do...  

, do    

do    


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

AgTicnllural 

News  and  politics 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  polities 

do    

do 

do 

..  ..do 

Religious  (Protestant  episcopal)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  polrtios  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do ... 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

Miscellaneous  (German) 

Temperance 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Gerjnan) 


1872 
1877 
1858 
1861 
1867 
1871 
1862 
1878 
1877 


1873 
1874 
1879 
1861 
1870 
1875 
1872 


1869 

1878 
1679 
1845 
1835 
1866 
1878 
1879 
1818 
1826 
1879 
1870 


1878 
1880 
1820 
1832 
1875 
1875 
1879 
1880 
1879 


1874 


1855 
1868 

1880 

1815 
1847 
1865 
1879 
1874 


1878 
1864 
1872 
1866 
1875 
1879 
1877 

1873 
1873 
l(-77 
1832 
1796 
1848 
1857 
1657 
1868 
1858 
1858 
lf69 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


$2  00- 

1  50 

2  50. 

1  60- 

2  00 
2  00- 
1  25 

50. 
1  50 


2  oa- 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  0»> 
2  00 
2  00 


1  20 

1  50 

2  00< 
I  50 

1  50 

2  00 
50> 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00' 
1  00 
1  00« 


1  ;o. 

16 

2  00 
•-'  00 

2  00 

3  (iO-. 
1  CO' 

59 


1  50 
1  60" 

1  CO. 

2  00. 

1  50- 

2  00 

3  OO 
1  00 
1  OO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50. 

2  C0> 
50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
9  00- 
2  00 
2  00 
8  (0. 
2  00 
7  00 
2  00 
2  00 
.-.  00 
2  50.' 
2  CO 
2  00 
1  C(V 

1  00 
7  00- 

2  00. 


Palmyra,  N.T., 


/  Prints  an  edition  at  10  a.  m.  for  Millville. 
g  Removed  to  New  York  citj  since  censusyear.. 
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Place  of  pnblieatioii. 


EsflBX  CO. — Continned. 
Newark— Continned . 


Orange  . 


Soath  Orange 


Ou>UCESTBB  CO.— Population:  25, ( 

Clayton 

BTewfield 

Swedesborongli 

Wenonah 

Woodbury 


HUDBON  CO. — Population;  187,944. 
Biiyonne 

Harrison 

Kobokeu 

Jersey  City 

West  Hoboken 

HuSTEBDON  CO.— Populatian :  38,670. 

Clinton 

Plemington 

Erenchtown 

Glen  Gardner 

Lambertrille 

Milford 

Mkeceb  CO.— Popvlation :  58,0«1. 

Cbambersbarg 

Hightstown 

Hopewell   

Princeton 

Trenton 


HmouieBX  CO.— Popviation:  52,286. 
New  Brunswick 


Perth  Amboy. 

South  Amboy. 
Woodbridgo  ... 


Monmouth  co.— Population:  55,638. 

Allentown 

Asbury  Park 


Eatontown. 
Freehold  .. 


Keyport 

Long  Branch . 
Manasquan  . . 

Hatawan 

Ocean  Grove. 
Red  Dank 


Shrewsbury  . 


HORBIB  co.—PeptUation:  50,881. 

Boontou  

Dover 


»  Suspended  May,  1880. 
(  Suspended  April,  1860. 
<  Suspended. 


Name  of  periodical. 


American  Saddler 

Coach  Painter * 

Morning  Balletln  (a) 

Orange  Journal 

Orange  Chronicle 

Orange  Volkabote 

Essex  County  'Wochenblatt . 
South  Orange  Bulletin 


Clayton  Enterprise 

Newfield  Item 

Swedesborough  Times 

Wenonah  Advance 

Constitution  and  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Advertiser. 

Liberal  Pi'ess 

Gloucester  County  Democrat 


Bayonne  Herald 

Bayonne  Times 

Kearney  Record 

Hudson  County  Democrat 

Hudson  County  Journal 

Hudson  Count\  Observer 

Evening  Journal 

Jersey  Cit.y  Herald 

Hudson  County  Dispatch    

Jersey  City  Afgup 

Palisade  News  and  Highland  Sentinel 


Clinton  Democrat 

Hunterdon  County  Democrat 

Hunterdon  ( 'ounty  Bepublican. . . 
Hunterdon  County  Independent  . 

Frenchtown  Star  

Glen  Gardner  Philocrat  

Lambcrtville  Beacon 

Lambertville  Kecord 

Milford  Leader 


Mercer  County  News 

Hightstown  Gazette 

HightBtowD  Independent 

Hopewell  Herald  

Princeton  Press 

Nassau  Literary  Magazine 

Priucetunian 

(  State  Gazette 

[  State  Gazette 

f  True  American 

[  True  American  

Daily  Emporium 

C  New  Jersey  Staats  Journal  (6)  . 
(New  Jersey  Staats  Journal  (6)  . 

Trenton  Mail  (c) 

Trenton  Herald -■; 

New  Jersey  Methodist   

Flowers'  Family  Magazine 

New  Jersey  Home  Magazine  (d) . 
Trenton  Sentinel 


(Times 

)  Times 

C  Fredonian  

}  Fredonian 

Kntgers  Targum 

Home  News   

Middlesex  County  Democrat . 

Perth  Amboy  Kepnblican 

South  Amboy  Argus  (o) 

Independent  Hour 


Allentown  Industry  (d) 

Asbury  Park  Journal 

Shore  Press      

Eatontown  Advertiser 

Monmouth  County  Jeraeyman  (e) . 

Monmouth  Enquirer 

Monmouth  Democrat 

Keyport  Weekly 

Long  Branch  News  (/)  

Sea  Side 

Matawan  Journal 

Ocean  Grove  Record 

New  Jersey  Standard 

Bed  Bank  Register  

Little  Silver  Mirror 


Boonton  Bulletin . 
Dover  Iron  Era  . . 
Dover  Index 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Quarterly 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) . 

WeeKly 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


do. 
do  . 


Weekly 

. .  do 

...  do 

..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

Daily  {evening)  . 

Weelily 

...  do.. 

Daily  (evening)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
. .  .do  . . . 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly  

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Bi-weetly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly.... 

do 

...do 

...do    


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 
..do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do  .... 
...do  ... 
..  do  .... 


Weekly 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Character. 


Trade  

do 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Gennan)  . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do  . 
do  . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do    

....  do  

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  

do , 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 

do 

....  do  


Weekly 

do 

-.  do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Bi-weekly 

Daily  (morning)  .. 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly  

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly  

Monthly 

...do  

..  do 

Weekly 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do    

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Gerw>an) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics  

do 

Religious  (Methodist) 

Literary 

do 

News  and  politics  


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

....  do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do  

....  do  


1880 
1880 
1880 
1854 
1869 
1872 
1876 
1868 


1880 
1873 
1871 
1872 
1834 

1877 
1878 

1869 
1870 
1873 
1851 
1867 
1880 
1867 
1870 
1872 
1875 
1870 


1868 
1838 
1856 
1871 
1880 
1879 
1845 
1872 
1880 


1873 
1849 
1876 
1874 
1832 
1835 
1876 
1847 
1792 
1838 
1801 
1867 
1879 
1867 
1879 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1880 

1865 
1792 
1855 
1811 
1869 
1879 
1868 
1874 


1876 


1880 
1876 
1879 
1877 
J880 
1820 
1834 
1869 
1866 
1877 
1869 
1875 
1851 
1878 
1880 


1871 
1870 
1875 


Price 
per 
year. 


$1  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

eo 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  50 
6  00 
1  CO 


1  50 

2  00 
2  OO 
1  50 

1  00 
75 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  OO 
1  50 
1  60 
1  25 

1  26 

2  25 
2  00 
5  00 

2  00 
5  00 
1  50 

3  00 


2  00 


1  00 
50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

7  00 

1  60 
6  00 

2  OO 
2  00 
4  OO 
2  00 
1  60 


2  0« 


1  00 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  2.-) 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  CO 
1  00 


d  Suspended  September,  1880. 

«  Mci'gcd  in  the  "Advertiser"  ApHl.  1880. 


/  Doily  durio;;  July  and  August. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  peiiodioal. 


How  often  pnb- 
lislied. 


Character. 


Whenes- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


MOKKIB  CO.— Contlnned. 
Madison 


Morristown. 


Ocean  co.— Population:  14,455. 

Lakewood 

Tom's  Eiver 

Passaic  CO.— Population :  68,86 
Passaic 

Paterson 


Salem  co.— Population:  24,579. 

Penn's  Grove 

Salem 

"Woodstown 

SoMflKSET  CO.— Population:  27,162, 

Bound  Brook 

Somerville 

Earitan ■ 

Sussex  co.— Population :  23,639. 

Deckertown 

ICewton 

TTniok  CO.— Population:  55,571. 
Elizabetb 


Plainfield , 

Eahway 

"Westfiold , 

Warren  co.— Population 
Belvidere 

BlairstoTvn 

Hackettstown 

Phillipsburg 

"W.ashington 


Madison  Journal 

New  Jersey  Monitor  (a)... 

Morristown  Jerseyman 

True  Democratic  Banner .. 
Morris  County  Chronicle. . 
Morris  Avalon  (a) 


Lakewood  Times  and  Journal 

New  Jersey  Courier 

New  Jersey  Temperance  Gazette. 
Ocean  County  Democrat 


Passaic  Item 

Passaic  Herald 

Passaic  News 

(Guardian 

I  Guardian 

C  Press  

(Press 

Paterson  Yolksfreund 

Passaic  County  Journal  (6) . 
Labor  Standard 


Penn's  Grove  Eecord. 

National  Standard 

Salem  Sunbeam 

Salem  Qui  Vive 

■Woodstown  Eegister. 


Bound  Brook  Chronicle  . . . 

Somerset  Messenger 

Somerset  Gazette 

Somerset  Unionist 

New  Jersey  Law  Journal . 
Somerset  Democrat  (6) 


Sussex  County  Independent.. 

Sussex  Eegister 

New  Jersey  Herald 


(Herald  .'. 

I  Central  New  Jersey  Herald. 

Elizabeth  Monitor , 

Freie  Presse 

Freie  Zeitung 

'  Daily  Journal 

New  Jersey  Journal  

STew  Jersey  Times 

PlMnfield  Constitutionalist .  - 

(  Daily  Bulletin 

I  Plainfield  Bulletin 

Advocate  and  Times 

National  Democrat 

Eahway  Enterprise  (a) 

Eahway  Advertiser  (c) 

Westfield  Herald  (d) , 


I' 

Ni 


Belvidero  Apollo 

"Warren's  Journal 

Blairstown  Press 

Hackettstown  Gazette  . 
Hackettstown  Herald  . . 

"Warren  Democrat 

"Washington  Star 

"Washington  Eeview 


"Weekly.. 

do  — 

...  do  .-.. 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly  ■ 


"Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) 
Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Semi- weekly  — 
Weekly , 


Weekly.. 

do 

..  do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
...do  ..- 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...  do... 


Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly  

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Semi- weekly 

--.do 

Daily  (euenm^)  -. 

Weekly 

--do 

do 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

--.do  

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 

...do 

--.do  ... 
...do... 
--.do  ... 
..  do  .. 
--  do... 
-.  do  ..- 


News  iind  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 


1877 
1879 
.1826 
1838 
1877 
1879 


News  and  politics 1868 

do 1850 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 1877 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (Oerma/n) . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  x>oliticS'. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Law 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  xwlltics- 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
-do  . 
-do. 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  - 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1870 
1871 
1877 
1841 
1841 
1863 
1863 
18:9 
1877 
1878 

1878 
1819 
1844 
1879 
1869 


1868 
1822 
1848 
1863 
1878 
1879 


1870 
1813 
1829 

1862 
1862 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1871 
1779 
1868 
1868 
1880 
1680 
1822 
1840 
1879 
1880 
1879 


1824 
1832 
1877 
1856 
1872 
1866 
1868 
1877 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  25 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
2  75 
7  00 
1  50 
7  50 

1  50 
4  00 

2  SO 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

50 
2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

6  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
5  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


NEW  MEXICO  TEREITOEY. 


Bernalillo  co.— Population:  17,225. 
Albuquerque  

Bernalillo 

Colfax  co.— Population :  3,398. 
Cimarron 

DoSa  ASA  CO.— Population:  7,612. 

Las  Cruces 

Mesilla 

Geant  CO.— Population:  4,539. 

Silver  City 

San  Miguel  co.— Population :  20,638. 
Las  "Vegas 


a  Suspended  October,  1879. 
b  Suspended. 


Albuquerque  Eeview  . . 
Albuquer(nie  Miner  (b) . 
Bernalillo  Native  (e)  ... 


Cimarron  Ni!W.s  and  Press. 


Thirty  Four... 
Mesilla  News  . 


Grant  County  Herald  . 


(  Gazette 

(Gazette 

Bevista  Catolica  . 


0  Suspended  August,  1880. 
d  Suspended  March,  1880. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly. 


Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 


News  andpoUtics(.Enjr.  and  SpiTOwR) 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics 


News  andpolitics 

News  andpolitics  (English  and  Span- 
ish). 

News  andpolitics 


News  andpolitics 

do 

Eeligious  (Catholic,-  Spanish), 
e  Suspended  Jannary,  1880. 


1870 
1870 
1879 


1869 


1878 
1873 


1875 


1879 
1872 
1875 


$2  00 


3  00 


3  00 

4  00 


3  00 


10  00 
3  00 
3  00 
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Place  of  pntlication. 


Kame  of  periodical 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


San  Migubl  CO.— Continned. 

Las  Vegas— Continued 

San  Lorenzo 

Sauta  F4  CO.— Population :  10,867. 
Santa r6 


C  Optic 

1  Optic 

Mining  "World 

Eed  Kiver  Chronicle . 


(  New  Mexican 

<  New  Mexican 

(ElNnevo  Mexicana 

Bocky  Mountain  Sentinel  (a) . 


Daily  (evening) 

■Weekly 

do 

...do 


Daily  (morning)  . . 

"Weekly 

do 

...do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Spanish) 
News  and  politics 


1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1862 
1862 
1888 
1879 


$10  00 

3  00 

50 

2  00 


10  00 
4  00 
4  00 


NEW  YOKK. 


Albany  oo.— Population:  154,890. 
Albany— Continned 


Coeymana  . 
Cohoes  — 


Green  Island  . . . 
Knowersville . . . 
Eensselaerville  . 

Shaker 

Watorvliet 

"West  Troy 


Allegany  co.— Population :  41,810. 

Alfted  Center 

Angelica 

Belmont 

Canaseraga 

Cnba...    

Friendship 


Hnmo 

Rushford  . . 
"WellsvUle  . 


BaooME  CO.— Population:  49,483. 
Binghamton 


Deposit. 

Lisle 

Union... 


"Wliitnoy's  Point. 
Windsor 


Cattabauqus  co.- 
AUegany 

Cattaranena .. 
Elllcottvfile... 
Franklinrille . 

Growanda 

Limestone 

Olean 


■Population:  55,806. 


Kandolph . 


fArgns 

I  Argus 

]  Argna 

[Argus 

f  Eyening  Journal 

<  Albany  Journal 

I  Albany  Journal 

Cultivator  and  Country  G-entleman  . 

!Preie  Blaetter 

J  Evening  Times 

{Albany  Times 

Morning  Express 

Evening  Post 

Everybody's  Paper 

Herold 

(  Press  and  Knickerbocker 

<  Press  and  Knickerbocker 

(  Sunday  Press 

Albany  Law  Journal 

Our  "Work  at  Home 

Every  Youth's  Paper 

Every  Child's  Paper ^ 

Poultry  Monthly 

Fanciers'  "Weekly  (6) 

TheToice 

A  Ibany  Mirror  and  Public  Spirit  — 

Gospel  News 

Coeymans  Herald 

Cohoes  Cataract 

CNews 

(News  — 

La  Patrie  Nouvelle 

Cohoes  Kegulator 

Cohoes  Leader  (c) , 

Cohoes  Register  (d) 

Green  Island  Review 

Golden  Era 

Rensselaerville  Press  

Shaker  Manifesto      

"Watervliet  Journal 

Albany  County  Democrat 


Sabbath  Recorder 

Allegany  County  Kepublicau 

Genesee  Valley  Free  Press  and  Farmer  . 

Canaseraga  Times  

Cuba  Patriot 

Friendship  Register 

Friendship  Chronicle 

Hume  Enterprise 

Rushford  Spectator 

Allegany  County  Reporter 

Allegany  Democrat 


C  Republican 

i  Broome  Republican 

c  Democrat 

I  Democrat 

C  Leader 

{Democratic  Leader 

Binghamton  Sunday  Tribune 

Deposit  Courier 

Lisle  Gleaner 

Union  Argus  (e) 

Union  News 

"Whitney's  Point  Reporter 

"Windsor  Standard 


o  Merged  into  "New  Mexican  ",  December,  1879. 
6  Consolidated  with  "Poultry  Monthly  " 


Thelnfldel 

Allegany  Journal  (jf) 

Cattaraugus  Chronicle  (g) 

Cattaraugus  Union 

Franklin  ville  Argus 

Gowantla  Enterprise 

Limestone  Reporter 

(Times   

i  Times  

Glean  Democrat 

Olean  Record  (c) 

Randolph  liciiibter 


DaUj 

Sunday 

"Weekly. 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly 

Semi-weekly 

"Weekly    

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Daily  (evening) 

"Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . . 
Daily  (eoening)  — 

Monthly 

Daily  (evening) 

Dally  (momiji^)  . . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

....do... 

...  do 

....do 

"Weekly." 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

do 

..-.do  

...do  

....do  

....do  

....do 

....do  

Monthly 

"Weekly , 

do 


"Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do  ... 
....do... 

...do  ..., 

...do... 

...do... 
....do... 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 


Daily  (morning)  . 
"Weekly. , 
DaUy 
"Weekly. . 
Daily  (evening)  . 

"Weekly 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

do 


.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 


0  Snapendod. 


with  "Poultry  Monthly* 


Semi-monthly Free  thought . . 

Weekly News  and  politics . 

.do do  . 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

do 

do 

-do 

d  Suspended  March,  1880. 

e  Consolidated  with  "News"  May,  1680. 


News  and  politics. 
do  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  (Qertnan) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Sunday  school  (JJneecta/rian) , 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

Law 

Religious  (Eva/ngelicaVj 

Sunday  school  (Uneectarimt) . 
Sunday  school  (Vnsectarian) . 

Agricultural 

do 

Music,  art,  etc 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school ■ 

News  and  politics 

, do 

, do 

do 

News  and  politics  (French)    . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Religious  (Shakera) . 
News  and  politics. . . 
do 


Hellgious  (Baptist) 
News  and  politics  . . 
do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

,do 

do 

do 

do 


.do  . 
-do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
■  do. 


1825 
1813 
1813 
1813 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1852 
1856 
1873 
1868 
1865 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1873 
1847 
1873 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1877 
1872 
1871 
1880 
I860 


1844 
1820 
1855 
1873 
1862 
1870 
1880 
1880 
1878 
1839 
1859 

1822 
1822 
1845 
1845 
1878 
1869 
1879 
1848 
1871 


1851 
1872 
1878 


1879 
1875 
1879 
1856 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1858 
1879 
1S76 
1865 


$8  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  25 
9  00 

1  60 

3  00 

2  60 
8  00 

7  00 

1  60 

8  00 

5  00 
15 

6  00 
6  00 

75 

2  00 
5  00 
1  00 

08 
04 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
60 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  69 
1  00 

1  00 
60 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  60 
1  60 
1  00 
1  50 


7  60 

1  50 
7  00 

2  00 
6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  60 
1  00 


1  00 

1  00 
60 

2  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  SO 
6  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


/Suspended  November,  1879 
g  Suspended  May,  1880. 
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NEW  YOEK— Continued. 


Place  of  publication. 


Cattauaugus  CO.— Continued. 
Eandolph— Continued 

Salamanca 


Catuga  CO.— Population :  65,081. 
Anbnrn 


Moravia 

Part  Byron  . 
Springport.- 
Weedsport . 


Chautauqua  CO.— Population.:  65,3 


Cherry  Creek . 
Dunkirk 


Findlej^'s  Lake . 

Eredonia 

Jamestown 


Mayville 

Panama 

Sherman 

Silver  Creek . 

Sinclairville . . 
"Westfield.... 


Chbmumg  CO.— Popvlation:  43,065. 
Elmira 


Kame  of  periodic^ 


Bandolph  Courant 

Eandolph  Tme  Friend  (a) . 
Cattaraugus  Kepublican  . . . 

Salamanca  G  azette  (&) 

County  Eecord  (c) 


CAdvertiser   

i  Aubnm  Journal 

5  News  and  Bulletin 

i  Kews  and  Democrat 

Cayuga  County  Independent . 

Evening  Auburnian 

Central  New  Torker  (d) 

Moravia  Valley  Begister 

Moravia  Citizen  

Port  Byron  Chroniitle 

Union  Springs  Advertiser 

"Weedsport  Sentinel 

Cayuga  Chief 

Cayuga  Connty  National  (c) . . 


Cherry  Creek  Herald  (/) 

Dunknk  Journal , 

Dunkirk  Advertiser  and  Union  . 

Chautauqua  Farmer 

Findlay's  Lake  Becord  (e) 

Fredonia  Censor 

C  Jamestown  JLournal 

I  Jamestown  Journal   

Chautauqua  Democrat 

FolketsKost 

People's  Press  (d) 

Jamestown  Standard 

Countryside 

Mayville  Sentinel 

Panama  Herald 

Chautauqua  News 

Silver  Creek  Local 

Counterfeit  Detective  (g) 

Sinclairville  Spectator 

"Westfield  Bepublican 


Horseheads . 


Chenakgo  CO.— Population :  39,891. 

Afton  

Bainbridge  .-■ 


(  Elmira  Gazette 

)  Elmira  G-azette 

<  Elmira  Advertiser 

(Elmira  Advertiser 

Bistoury 

Sibyl 

Elmira  Husbandman 

Elmira  Bulletin 

C  Free  Press 

5  Free  Press 

Sunday  Morning  Telegram 

Chemung  County  Greenbacker  (ft) , 

Sunday  Morning  Times  (i) 

Elmira  •Journal  (j) 

Horseheads  Journal  and  Chemung  County 

Greenbacker. 
Horseheads  Ladependent 


Greene 

New  Berlin . 
Norwich 


Oxford 

Sherburne  - 


Clinton  co.— Population :  50, 897. 
Champlain 

Plattsbnrgh 


Coi.ujibia  CO.— Population .-  47,  .026 
Chatham 


Claverack  . 
Hillsdale  .. 
Hudson 


Kinderhook-.. 
New  Lebanon . 
Philmont 


Cortland  co.— Population:  25,825. 

Cincinnatua 

Cortland 


Homo  Sentinel 

Bainbridge  Republican . 
Bainbridge  Times  (d) . . . 

Chenango  American 

New  Berlin  Gazette 

Chenango  Union 

Chenango  Telegraph  .  -  - 

Norwich  Sentinel 

Oxford  Times 

Sherburne  News 


Champlain  Journal  (k) 

Clinton  Connty  Herald  (J) . 
Plattsbnrgh  Bepublican.  - . 

Plattsbnrgh  Sentinel 

PlattsburghNews  _(m) 

Teachers'  Companion 


Cbathaln  Courier 

Chatham  Echo 

Claverack  Courant 

Hillsdale  Herald 

C  Daily  Register 

i  Hudson  Gazette 

C  Bepublican 

(Columbia  Republican  and  Star  . 

Jlinderhook  Kough  Notes 

Journal  of  Materia  Medica 

Philmont  Sentinel 


Otselic  Valley  Register  . 

Cortland  Democrat 

Cortland  Standard 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


Whenes-j  ^<=* 

tablished.i     Pf 
I  year. 


■Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do..., 


Daily  (eoening) 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) 

"Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

.do 


.do. 
.do  . 
do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Weekly 

....do.. 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly , 

...do 

..  do , 

...do 

..  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do... 

..do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. .  .do 


Daily 

Weekly. 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

...  do  

Weekly 

Daily  (eoenimg)  . . 

...do 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 


.do  . 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  ..: 


Weekly.. 

...do  

...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 


Weekly 

...do.. 

Quarterly '. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


a  Consolidated  with  "Exponent" 

6  Suspended  March,  1880. 

c  Suspemled  June,  1880, 

d  Suspended  April,  1880. 

e  Suspended  November,  1879. 


Rochester,  March,  1880.     /  Suspended. 


a  Suspended  May,  1880. 

h  Merged  in  "Horseheads  Journal' 

i  Suspended  June,  1879. 

j  Suspended  in  census  year. 


News  and  politics. 

Temperance 

News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Swedish)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Financial 

News  and  politics 

do 


1879 
1878 
1867 
1868 
1879 

1844 
1827 
1864 
1868 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1863 
1876 
1871 
1866 
1865 
1877 


1850 
1851 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Medical 

Collegiate 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


do 


News  and  politics. 

do  ...  

do 

do 

do 

do " 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 

Educational 


News  and  politics. 

do...  

Collegiate 

News  and  politfos. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Medical 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1821 
1870 
1826 
1852 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1834 
1879 
1876 
1877 


1879 
1855 


1859 
1826 
1853 
1853 
1865 
1869 
1874 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1878 


1878 
1864 

1879 

1876 
1871 
1879 
1855 
1849 
1816 
1829 
1878 
1836 
1863 


1865 
1877 
1811 
1855 
1869 
1879 

1861 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1866 
1784 
1847 
1820 
1825 
1862 
1880 


1873 
1864 
1867 


$1  00 

50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

8  50 

2  00 
6  01) 
1  50 
1  50 
4  50 
1  00 
1  £0 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 


1  50 
7  00 
1  50 

1  69 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  50 


8  00 
1  50 

9  oa 
1  50 

50 

50 

1  00 

4  25 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 


5  00 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 

ie« 

1  50 

1  so 

201 

2  00 
12S 
1  50 
1  5« 


2  00 
150 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
SO 

1  50 
1  00 

46 
125 
8  00 
1  50 
7  00 
1  50 
1  50 

50 
1  25 


1  5» 

2  00 
2  00 


k  An  edition  of  the  "Rhode  Island  Democrat", 

Providence)  suspended  April,  1880. 
I  Suspended  October,  1879. 
m  Edition  of  "Rhode  Island  Democrat",  Providence. 
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Flttce  of  publication. 


■COEXLANi)  CO. — Contiimcd. 

Cortlaud — Conlinned  . . 

Homer 

McGrawville 

Marathon 


DsLAWAim  CO.— Popatotion;  42, 721. 

Andes 

Gannonsville 

Davenport 

DeJhi 


Downsville  ... 

FianUin 

Hancock 

Marearetville. 

Eoxbnry 

Sidney 

Stamford 

Walton 


DVCHEES  CO.— Population:  79,184. 


Amenla 

Dover  Plains  . 
Fishkill 


North  East ... 
Fine  Plains . . . 
Poughkeepaie. 


Eawling 

Red  Hook 

Bhinebeck 

"Wappinger's  Falls  . 


EitiB  CO.— Population:  210, 884. 

Akron 

Alden „ 

Angola 

Buttalo 


£ast  Aurora . 

Evans 

Hamburgh... 


Lancaster  .. 
Springville  . 


Tonawanda  - . . 
Williamsville. 


EssE.x  CO.— Population:  34,51.5. 

Ausabln 

Crown  Point 

Eliznliiilitown '. 

KceSL<viUo ' 

Port  llcnrv '." 


Ticomlrroga . 


Name  of  periodical. 


Normal  News Monthly . 

Homer  Eepublioan Weekly.. 

MoGrawvillo  Sentinel do 

Marathon  Independent do 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Andes  Kecord '  Weekly . 

Gannonsville  Press  (a) do... 

Charlotte  Valley  News —  do  . . . 

Delaware  G-azette ! do  . . . 

Delaware  Express ' do  ... 

Delaware  Eepublioan I  ..  do  ... 

DownsvlUe  News { do  . . . 

Fi-anklin  Eegister ' do  ... 

Hancock  HeraM ' do  .  - . 

Margaretville  Utilitarian [ do  ... 

Delaware  Times  ' do  ... 


Eural  Press . 
Stamford  Mirror  . . 
Walton  Chronicle . 


Amenia  Times 

Dover  Press  (&)  

Fishkill  Standard 

Fishkill  Journal 

Millerton  Telegram 

Pine  Plains  Herald 

C  Eagle 

{Eagle 

J  Press 

(Telegraph 

Duchess  Farmer 

C  News 

(News 

Vassar  Miscellany 

Poughkeepsie  Sunday  Courier . 

Wochentliche  Post 

Kawling  Pioneer 

Eed  Hook  Journal .' 

llliinebcck  Gazette 

Wappinger's  Falls  Chronicle  . . 
Wappinger's  Falls  Era 


Akron  Breeze 

Alden  Trumpet  (a) 

Angola  Eecord 

C  Commercial  Advertiser , 

i  Commercial  Patriot  and  Journal 

t  Commercial  Advertiser 

rCourier 

J  Courier 

]  Conrier 

(.  Evening  Eepublic 

<  Daily  Demokrat 

(  Weltbuerger 

Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal . 

C  Express  

(Express 

Buflralo  Christian  Advocate 

Die  Aurora 

(  Freie  Presse  

<  Krcio  Presse 

(  Tribuene 

S  Volksfreund 

(  Volksfreund 

Our  Eecord  

Catholic  Union     

Buffalo  Sunday  Morning  News 

Die  Cbristliche  Woche 

Royal  Templar 

School  Journal  (c) 

Fraternal  Censor 

Deutsche  Volksblatt 

Queen  City 

Buffalo  Sunday  Morning  Times 

Milling  World 

Buffalo  Saturday  Bulletin 

Kalendar 

Every  Saturday  (d) 

Sunday  Herald  {e) 

Aurora  Advertiser 

Aurora  Times 

Evans  Eecord 

Erie  County  Independent 

Hamburgh  Sentinel  (/) 

Lancaster  Times 

Journal  and  Herald 

Local  News    

Tonawanda  Enterprise 

Amherst  Bee 


a  Sus|i,'ndiMl 

0  .'^UHp.  n<k(l  .Novi'mber,  1880. 


Mountain  Echo 

Crown  Point  Budget 

Post  and  Gazette 

Essex  County  Republican 

Port  Heniy  Record  (g) 

Port  Henry  Herald 

Ticonderoga  Sentinel 

Adirondack  Eagle 


.do. 
do. 
.do  . 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Dally  (evening}  . . 

Weekly 

do 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Sunday  

Weekly 


.do  . 
.do  . 
do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Weekly, 
.do  .... 


.do  . 


Daily 
Weekly. 

Tri-weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening) 
Daily  (evening) 

Weekly ■ 

Monthly   

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

Sunday  

Weekly 

do    

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

—  do 

Sunday 

Montlily 

Weekly 

....do , 

...do , 

Sunday  

Weekly 

do 


.do. 

do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do. 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do  ... 
..  do  ... 
..do  ... 
...do  ... 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Medicine  and  surgery 

News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Meihodist) 

Religious  (Catholic;  Qerman) 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Qerman) , 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (Germari) 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

Charitable 

Eeligious  (Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (CafAoIic;  Qerman) 

Temperance 

Educational , 

Secret  society  (Xfnited  Worhmen) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Trade  journal 

News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (Episcopal) 

News  and  politics 

do 


do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  , 


1879 
1812 
1878 
1870 


1867 


1877 
1819 
1839 
1860 
1875 
1868 
1873 
1863 
1889 
1879 
1851 


1852 
1878 
1842 
1856 
1876 
1859 
1860 
1785 
1850 
1820 
1869 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1879 
1870 
1859 
1848 
1870 
1876 

1878 


1879 
1835 
1810 
1810 
1835 
1845 
1875 
1859 
1837 
1837 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1^52 
1852 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1870 
1879 
1880 
1877 
1878 
1872 
1880 
1879 
1875 


1880 
1867 
1870 
1871 
1870 


1879 
1878 
1852 
1839 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1879 


Price 
per 
yeajr. 


$1  M 
2  0« 
1  00 
1  SO 


1  00 


1  00 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
75 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  5« 


1  SO 

1  SO 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
7  00 

2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
1  SO 
S  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 
2  50 
1  50 

1  SO 

2  OO 
2  00 
1  SO 

1  25 


75 
10  00 
1  00 
5  00 
10  00 

1  00 

2  50 

5  00 

6  50 

1  50 

2  00 
9  00 

1  25 

2  00 
2  50 
6  50 
2  00 
2  00 
6  50 
2  00 

50 
2  00 
2  50 
1  SO 
1  50 

50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

75 
1  25 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


Merged  in  the  "  New  England 
Joamolof  Education",  Bos- 
ton, September,  1880. 


d  Suspended  December,  1879. 
a  Suspended  July,  1879. 


/  Suspended  October,  1879. 

g  Suspended;  edition  of  "Rhode Island Demoorat",ProTidenoe. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Fbakklih  CO.— PopvXaUon :  32,390. 

Brashtan 

Chateaugay 


Malone  . 
Moira. . . 


Fulton  CO.— Population :  30,985. 
GloTcrsvillo 


Jolmstown. 


Genesee  co.—PopiUtttion:  32,806. 

Athens 

Batavia 


Le  Roy  . 


CrfiEENE  CO.— Population:  32,695. 
Catskill 


Coxsackie . 

■  Greenville . 

Prattsville. 

"Windham  . 


Hamilto!!  CO.— Population: 

Hope  Falls 

Hope 


3,923. 


■Wells. 


Eebkimeb  CO.— Population:  42,< 

Herkimer 

Ilion  


Little  Falls . 


Mohawk 

"WestWinfleld. 


Jefferson  co.— Population:  66,103. 
Adams 


Antwerp 

Cape  Vincent. 

Carthage 

Clayton 

"Watertown 


Kings  co.— Population:  599,495. 
Brooklyn 


East  Now  York, . 
Flatbash 


Lewis  co.— Population:  31,416. 


Copenhagen  , 
Lowville 


Livingston  co.— Population:  39,562. 
Avon 


Name  of  periodical. 


Brushton  North  Star . 
Chateaugay  Star  (a)- . 
Chateangay  Eeoord . . 

Malone  Palladium 

Franklin  Gazette 

Moira  Journal  (a) 


Gloversville  Standard 

GloversviUe  Intelligencer . . . 

Fulton  Comity  Democrat 

Fulton  County  Republican  . . 
Fulton  County  Independent. 


Athens  Sentinel  (&) 

Republican  Advocate  . 

Spirit  of  the  Times 

Progressive  Batavian  . 

Batavia  News  

Le  Roy  Gazette 

Genesee  Courier 


Catskill  Recorder 

CatskUl  Examiner 

Catskill  Independent  (c) . 
Catskill  Morning  Mail. . . 

Coxsackie  News 

Greenville  Local 

Prattsville  News 

"Windham  Journal 


Hamilton  County  Democrat  (d) . 

Hamilton  County  Press 

Valley  Times  (e) 

Journal  and  Republican  (/)  — 


Herkimer  Democrat 

Ilion  Citizen 

Forest,  Forge,  and  Farm  . 

Journal  and  Courier 

Herkimer  County  News . . 

Catholic  Telegraph 

Mohawk  Independent 

"Winfield  Standard  (g)  ... . . 


Jefferson  County  Journal 

Enterprise  (c) 

Antwerp  Gazette 

Democratic  Eagle 

Carthage  Republican  and  Northern  N.Yorker. 

Clayton  Independent 

<  Morning  Dispatch  

( "Watertown  Ke-Uuion 

C  Times 

}  Times  and  Reformer 

"Watertown  Post 

Poultry  Chronicle  (h) 


C  Eagle 

)  Eagle  

Times   

DerTriangel  (i) 

Union- Argus 

f  Brooklyner  Freie  Presse 

{  Long  I'slaender , 

BrooklvnNews 

Carpet  Trade 

National  Monitor 

Brooklyner  Reform 

Brooklyn  Review 

Brooklyner  Anzeiger 

Brooklyn  Advance 

Brooklyn  Globe 

Brooklyner  Courier 

Brooklyn  Stats  Svenska  Argu  s 

Green  Point  Sentinel 

Brooklyn  Leader  { j) , 

East  New  York  Sentinel 

Long  Island  Record 

East  New  York  Lateme 

Kings  County  Rural  and  Brighton  Gazette. 


Copenhagen  Independent . 
Journal  and  Republican... 
Lewis  County  Democrat... 
Lowville  Times 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..  do..., 
...do... 
..  do... 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do-.., 
...do  ..., 


"Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . 

"Weekly 

...do  ...i 


"Weekly, 
— do  . . , 
...do.. 
Dail- 
"Weekly 
...do  .., 
...do.., 
...do... 


"Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do-.., 
...do.... 


"Weekly. . 
...do  — 
Monthly . 
"Weekly. . 

...do  

...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


"Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Daily  (mornvng)  . 

"Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

"Weekly 

— do 

Monthly 


Daily  (evening) 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening) . , 
Semi-monthly.., 
Daily  (eyenin^r).. 
Daily  (evening) . 

Sunday , 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

Bi.weetly 

"Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

Monthly 

"Weekly 

do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


"Weekly. 
....do... 
....do.... 
....do... 


"Weekly. 
....do... 
....do... 
do. 


Avonian 

Livingston  County  Herald 

Caledonia Caledonia  Advertiser 

Dansville Dansville  Express 

Journal  of  Health I  Monthly 

Dansville  Advertiser I  "Weekly 

Rhode  Island  Democrat ",  Providence,      e  Suspended  January,  1880. 

/  Edition  of ' '  Fulton  Countj 


Character. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do '. 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. .  - 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. . . 

do 

Religious  (Oatholie). 
News  and  politics.  - . 
—  ■-.dp , 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics 

do 

, do 

Secret  society  (Germam) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (G^mwn) . 
News  and  politics  {Germtm) . 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Religious  (Baptist) 

Secret  society  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Germam) . 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (Swedish)  . 

News  and  politics  

, do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (G&nnan) . 
News  and  politics..., :... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


a  An  edition  of 

b  Suspended. 

c  Suspended  November,  1879. 

d  An  edition  of  the  "Democrat ",  Johnstown. 


g  Changed  to  "  Reporter",  April,  1881, 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

....  do    

Medical 

News  and  politics 

h  Suspended  July,  1879. 
nty  Republican",  Johnstown,    i  Suspended  December,  1879. 


1877 
1873 
1878 
1835 
1837 
1867 


1856 
1869 
1842 
1869 
1879 

1879 
1811 
1818 
1868. 
1878 
1826 
1870 

1792 
1830 
1879 
1879 
1867 
1877 
1858 
1857 


1860 
1873 


1870 


1842 
1864 
1880 
1835 
18G8 
1878 
1873 
1872 


1844 


Price 
per 
year. 


$100 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

150 

1  00 

2  00 
150 
5  20 
2  00 
150 

2  00 
2  00 


5  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  00 
1  00 


2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 


1  50 


1873 

1  50 

1872 

1  50 

1860 

150 

1872 

1  50 

1872 

6  00 

1824 

1  50 

1860 

6  00 

1850 

2  00 

1870 

1  50 

1879 

50 

1839 

8  OO 

1839 

2  00 

1848 

7  00 

1855 

2  50 

1863 

6  00 

1865 

7  50 

1873 

2  00 

1868 

100 

1870 

3  00 

1870 

1  00 

1871 

2  50 

1873 

2  50 

1874 

1  60 

1877 

■   1  00 

1877 

150 

1879 

160 

1879 

1  00 

1880 

1  00 

1880 

2  50 

1866 

1  50 

1874 

1  50 

1878 

160 

1872 

2  00 

1880 

1  50 

1830 

1  50 

1836 

2  00 

1876 

1  50 

1875 

1  50 

1876 

1  50 

1878 

1  25 

1850 

160 

1858 

1  50 

1860 

1  60 

}  Suspended  November,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Cbaracter. 


When  es 
tablished. 


Price 

per 

year. 


Livingston  co.— Continued. 
Geneseo 


Lima 

Livonia 

Mount  Morris  ■ 


Nimda 

Springwater . 


Madison  co. — Population:  44,112. 

Brookfield  

Canastiota 

Cazenevia 

Ghitlenango 

De  Kuyter 


Eaiiville- . 
Hamilton . 


Monisvillo  . 
Oneida 


MONBOis  CO Population:  144,903. 

Brockport 


Fairport 

Honeoye  Falls . 

Bochester 


Spencerport  

MOMTGOMEKT  CO.— Population :  38,315. 


Amsterdam.. 


Conajoharie. 


Fonda  ..... 
Fort  Plain 


Fultonville 

Samt  Johnsville . 


Livingston  Bjepublican  — 

Union  Citizen 

Lima  Recorder 

Livonia  Gazette 

Union  and  Constitution  ... 
Mount  Morris  Enterprise  . 

Nunda  News  

Springwater  Enteiprise  . .  - 


Eroolifield  Courier 

Canastota  Herald 

Cazenovia  Kepublican. . . 
Madison  County  Times. . 

De  Euy  ter  Gleaner 

De  Kuyter  New  Era 

Earlviile  News  (a)  

Democratic  Kepublican  , 
Democratic  Yolunteer... 

Madisonensis 

Hamilton  Recorder 

Madison  Observer 

Oneida  Dispatch 

Democratic  Union 

Oneida  Free  Press 

American  Socialist  (&).-- 


Brockport  Republic 

Erockport  Democrat 

Fairport  Herald 

Honeoye  Falls  Free  Press 

Honeoye  Falls  Gazette 

f  Union  and  Advertiser 

<  Rochester  Republican 

I  Union  and  Advertiser 

C  'Democrat  and  Chronicle 

i  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

(  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

C  Eeobacbter 

{ "Woohenblatt 

f  Volkahlatt 

<Tolksblatt 

(  Sonntags  Journal 

C  Express 

<  Express 

(Express 

Earnest  Christian  and  Golden  Rule  . 

Hospital  Review 

Industrial  School  Advocate 

Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Garden. 

Sunday  Morning  Tribune 

American  Rural  Home 

Herald  of  the  Morning 

Campus  (c)  

Rochester  T.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletin 

Casket 

Sunday  Morning  Herald 

Catholic  Times 

Vick's  niustrated  Magazine 

Exponent 

Rochester  Sonntags-Elatt 

Kathohsche  Yolkszeitung 

Rochester  Courier  (d) 

Rochester  Telephone  (c) 

Morning  Herald 

Rochester  Sun  (e) 

Rochester  Miscellany 

Rochester  Journal. . .  .*. 

Spencerport  Journal 


Amsterdam  Recorder 

Amsterdam  Sentinel 

S  Democrat 
Democrat 
Friday  Democrat 

Canalohane  Radii  

Bee-Keepers'  Exchange 

Canajoharie  Courier 

Mohawk  Valley  Democrat . 
Mohawk  Valley  Register. .. 
Fort  Plain  Standard . . 


Montgomery  County  Republican . 
St.  Johnsville  Portrait 


Nbw  Yobk  CO.— Population 
New  York 


1,206,299. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.  . 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do •. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Bi.weekly 
Monthly .  - 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do  

Monthly . . 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Semi,  weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Semi- weekly 

Dally  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Tri. weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly. 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (m,oming)  . 

Monthly 

Serai-monthly  — 
Weekly 


Weekly 

do  .. 

DaU- 
Weekly 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
Monthly 
Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


(  American  Agriculturist Monthly . . . 

5  Amerikanischer  Agrikulturist  (/) do  ..*..,. . 

National  Agriculturist  and  Working  Farmer do 

Rural  NewTorker Weekly 

Pet  Stock,  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Bulletin Monthly  . . . 

The  South do 

Bee.Keepers'  Magazine do 

American  Garden    Quarterly; . 

Wallacn's  Monthly Monthly . . . 

American  DaiiTm'an  and  Butter,  Cheese,  and    Weekly 

Eirg  Roportef. 

Hoiise  and  Gai'dcn Monthly... 

Revista  Agricola  6  Tndustriale do 

Homing  Pigeon  and  Exchange  and  Mart Bi.weekly  . 

a  Succeeded  by  '•  Standard"  August,  16S0.  c  Suspended  September,  1880. 

0  Suspended  December,  1879.  d  Merged  in  "Eatholische  Volkszeitung". 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

...    do 

CcUegiate 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

Communistic 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
-do. 


News  and  politics  ( German) .  - 
News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) . . 
News  and  politics  ( German) . . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) . . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religions  (Free  Methodist) 

Benevolent 

do    

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

Agricultural 

Jlmgioua  (Adventiat) 

Collegiate 

Religious 

Trade 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Oatholie) 

Horticultural 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . . 
Religious  (Oafholie;  German). 

Agricultural  (German) 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

do 

Literary 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 


1837 
1878 
18C9 
1875 
1834 
1875 
1859 
1879 


1876 
1865 
1854 
1870 
1878 
1880 
1878 
1839 
1864 
1869 
1879 
1821 
1854 
1856 
1886 
1876 

1856 
1870 
1873 
1864 
1876 
1826 
1816 
1826 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1851 
1851 
1863 
1854 
1878 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1864 
1S65 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A  gricultural 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


Agricultural 

Agricultural  (German)  . 

Agricultural 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 

.do  . 


Agricultural  (Spanith) 
Agricultural 


1880 
1880 
1??8 


1854 
1879 
1879 
1870 
1879 
1836 
1879 
1879 
1842 
1840 
1877 
1857 
1875 


1842 
1842 
1848 
1850 
1869 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1875 
1877 

1878 
1878 
1880 


$1  60- 
1  0(^ 
1  50 
1  59 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50- 
1  25 


1  50 

1  50- 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00' 
1  50 

75 
1  50' 
1  50 

1  50 
25 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50' 
1  50 
1  50 
50 
1  00 

8  00 
1  50- 

3  00 

9  00 

1  25 

3  00 

7  80 

2  00' 
6  00 
2  00 
1  20 

8  00 
1  25 

4  00 
1  25 

50 
62- 

1  00 

2  00^ 

1  50 
-50 

2  00 
25 

1  00 
2fl0 

2  00 
1  25 

1  50 

2  00- 
2  00 
2  00 

60 

5  00 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


2  00 

1  50' 
5  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

75 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50' 

1  10 

2  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 

25 

3  00 

1  50 

CO 

2  OO 
1  00. 


e  Suspended  August,  1880. 

/  German  edition  of  the  "American  Agriculturist" 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL  PRESS, 
NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Place  of  pablicatioD. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub  - 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tabli3l.:c(l. 


Price 

per 

year. 


$3  00 
1  00 

1  50 
9  00 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
10  00 

5  00 

15  00 

2  00 
5  00 

10  00 

3  00 

1  00 

4  00 
4  00 


New  Youk  co.— Continued. 


New  York— Continued. 


American  Art  Journal 

Taxigrafer 

Painters'  Magazine 

Art  Journal  

Art  Interchange 

Art  Amateur 

Chromatic  Art  Magazine 

Figaro 

Acta  Columbia 

Colombia  Spectator 

University  Quarterly 

Shippins  and  Commercial  List  and  New  York 

Price  Current. 
United  States  Economist  and  Dry  Goods  Ee- 

porter. 

C  Journal  of  Commerce 

<  Journal  of  Conmierce 

i  Journal  of  Commerce  

New  Yorker  Handels-Zeitung 

New  York  Pi  oduce  Exchange  Keporter  and 

Corn  Trade  List. 
New  York  Shipping  Gazette  and  Travelers' 

Guide. 

Mackoy's  Office  Directory 

New  York  Mercantile  Journal 

Wine  and  Fruit  Eeporter  (a) 

5  Commercial  Bulletin 

)  Commercial  Bulletin 

American  Trade  Keporter 

C  Sheldon's  Price  List 

(  Sheldon's  Price  List  (6) 

Ballinger'8  Guide 

New  York  Trade  Reporter 

New  York  Maritime  Register 

American  Grocer 

Agents'  Journal  (c)  

Now  York  Dock  Directory 

Oil,  Paint,  an'd  Drug  Eeporter 

Mackey's  ABC  Guide 

American  Stationer 

Now  York  Mercantile  Eeview 

ElEspejo 

United  States  Grocer  (d) 


El  Comercio. 

Grocer 

Commercial  Magazine  

Commercial  Gazette  , 

El  Avisador  Commercial  de  Neuva  York 

American  Mail  and  Export  Journal 

American  Exporter 

Board  of  Trade  Gazette 

CoiTespondence  Americaiue 

Correspondencia  dos  Estados  TJnidos 

El  Annnclador  Hispano-Americano  (c) , 

New  York  Market  Index  and  Journal 

Mackey's  Dry  Goods  Price  List 

Spice  Mill 

Merchant's  Eeview 

Indnstrial  Monthly  and  Commercial  and  Sta- 
tistical Eeview. 

National  Buyers'  Economist 

New  York  School  Journal  

Deaf  Mutes'  Journal 

Little  Gem  and  Kindergarten , 

Students' Journal    

Barnes'  Educational  Journal 

Brown's  Phonographic  Monthly  and  Re- 
porters' Journal. 

Eoi-t  Bchritt 

Munson's  Phonographic  News 

Elocutionist's  Journal 

Scholar's  Companion ^ ".'.'.'. 

American  Kindergarten 

Teachers'  Institute 

School  Index , 

The  Spelling  Reform V.....\.\.]\. 

Atlas - 

New  York  Weekly ......!!' 

New  York  Ledger 

{  Frank  Leslie's  Illuatrated  Newspaper 

{Frank  Leslie's  lUustrirte  Zeitung 

Novellen-Sohatz 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Magazine 

Fuer  Alle 

Frank  Leslie's  Chimney  Corner 

Frank  Leslie's  Pleasant  Hours 

Frank  Leslie's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly 

New  York  Fireside  .Companion 

Wood's  Household  Advocate , 

New  York  Saturday  Journal 

Star  Journal .• 

Frank  Leslie's  Lady's  Journal 

Deutsch-Amerikanlsche  Familien  Blaettor 

Deutsch-Amerikanische  Volks-Bibliothek . . 

Family  Journal 

New  York  Family  Story  Paper 

Boys  of  New  York 

New  York  Illustrated  Times .'.' 

Leisure  Hours 

Sunday  Magazine ]  ] ' 

I  Prank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  '.  "]]][.[[[[. 

a  Consolidated  with  "Wine  and  Spirit  Review",  Chicago. 
b  Suspended  after  the  census  yriiT. 


Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

Bi-weekly  — 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Semi-monthly. 
Quarterly 


Semi- weekly Commerce  and  trade . 


Weekly 

Daily  {morning) 

Weekly ,-. 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

do 


Semi-monthly. 


Weekly 

...do    

..  do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Semi-woekly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

--.do 

..  do 

..  do 

Monthly 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

...do 

..  do  ...• 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

. .  do 

Weekly 

...do    

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 


Weekly. . 

...do  

...do  .... 
Monthly . 
...do...- 
.-  do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly 

Monthly  .f. , 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

...do... 

...do 

...do  

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do , 

..  do 

...do  

...do    

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

..  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. .  .do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

.-  do 

.-.do 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly , 

Weekly 

''  do  ■;!'!;;■;;;;■ 

Monthly 

Monthly  (Simdai/) 
Monthly 


Art 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Trade 

Art  {German). 
Collegiate 

do  '. 


-do  . 


do 

do 

...  do  

Commerce  and  trade  {Qffrmem) . 
Commerce  and  trade 


do. 


..ao  . 

..do  . 

.  do  . 

..do  . 

..do  . 

.--do  . 

..do. 

..do  . 

..do  . 

..do  . 

--do 

-.do  . 

..do  . 

..do  . 

..do. 

..do  . 
-do 
.do  . 


Commerce  and  trade  {Spanieh) 

Commerce  and  trade 

Commerce  and  trade  {Spanish) 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade  {Spanish) 

Commerce  and  trade 

Commerce  and  trade  (Span.  cmdEng.) 

Commerce  and  ti'ade 

Commerce  and  trade  {t^.  and  Bng.). 
Commerce  and  trade  {Portugueie)  . . 

Commerce  and  trade  {SpanUh) 

Commerce  and  trade , 

do    

do 

do 

do 


do 

Educational- 

--..  do  

Juvenile 

Educational  . 

do 

do 


Educational  {German  and  English) . 

Educational 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

General  literatnre 

do 

do „ 

do 

General  literature  {Qerman) 

General  literature  {German) 

General  literature 

General  literatnre  {German) 

General  literature 

do 


1863 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1868 
1877 
1878 
1795 

1846 

1827' 
1837 
1827 
1851 
1854 

1862 


1863 
1863 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1869 


1869 
1869 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1875 
1B75 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
lf77 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1880 
1880 


1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1874 
187B 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 


do. 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 


General  literature  {Germcm). 
General  literature  (German). 

General  literature 

do 


do  . 
.do 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


1833 
1845 
1848 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1863 
1865 
18G5 
1866 
1666 
1867 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1870 


11  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
1  00 

6  00 
5  00 

20  00 
3  00 


5  00 
4  00 

6  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  SO 
3  00 
3  50 
3  00 

5  00 
2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  CO 
100  00 

2  50 

1  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  60 

3  00 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  do 

2  00 
40 
50 

1  00 

1  eo 

2  00 
75 
75 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 
3  90 
3  50 

3  50 

4  00 

1  50 

2  50 

3  00 
75 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 
3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  50 

4  00 
1  00 

3  00 
3  00 


c  Consolidated  With  "Agents'  Herald",  I'hiladelphia. 
d  Suspended  March,  1880. 
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:^rEW  YOEK— Continued. 


Place  of  publication. 


New  York  co.— Continued. 
Kew  York— Contmued  ,- 


Name  of  periodical. 


Younf;  Men  of  America , 

Peoplo'rt  Illustrated  Magazine 

Frank  Leslie's  Budget 

'Arm  Chair 

Fircsido  Monthly 

Home  Weekly 

Our  Home 

Idle  Hours  Magazine 

Best  Heading  for  Old  and  Young 

Mirror  of  Fashion , 

Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly 

Harper's  Bazar , 

Delineator 

Smith's  Illustrated  Pattern  l^azar , 

Domestic  Monthly 

Andrews'  Bazar 

American  Fashion  Review  and  Tailors'  Jour- 
nal. 

Ehrich's  Fashion  Quarterly 

Elite  Fashions  

New  York  Fashion  Bazar 

World  of  Fashion 

Leslie  and  Company's  Lady's  Bazar 

[Thompson's  Bank   Note   and  Commercial 

J     Reporter. 

]  Thompson's  Bank   Note    and  Commercial 

I.     Reporter. 

Bankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Reg- 
ist-or. 

Wall  Street  Joumal  

Stockholder  

Rhodes'  Journal  of  Banking 

Indicator 

American  Exchange 

Wall  Street  Daily  News 

Bullion , 

Bradstreets' , 

Hotel  Reporter 

Magazine  of  American  History , 

Der  Freischiitz 

Wild  Oats 

CPuck 

{Puck 

Diblik 

Insurance  Monitor 

United  States  Insurance  Gazette  and  Magazine 

Weekly  Underwriter 

American  Life  Assurance  Magazine  and  Jour- 
nal of  Actuaries. 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Journal 

Chronicle 

Insurance  Times 

Spectator 

Insurance  Law  Journal 

Insurance  Critic 

L'Ecode  Italia 

Scottish  American  Journal 

Amerikanischo  Scliweizer  Zeituug 

La  Independencia 

Scotman  and  Caledonia  Advertiser 

Nachrichten  aus  Amerika 

Las  Novedades 

New  Yorker  Sch  wasbisches  Wochenblatt 

St.  Nicholas.... 

Harpoi-'s  Young  People 

Internal  Revenue  Record 

Register 

City  Record 

Now  York  Weekly  Digest 

Notaries'  Journal    

North  American  Review 

Princeton  Review 

London  Quarterly  Review 

Westminster  Review 

Edinburgh  Review 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Review 

Messenger 

Eclectic  Magazine 

Home  Journal    

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine 

New  Yorker  Belletristisches  Journal 

National  Quaiteily  Review 

The  Nation 

The  Aldino 

Appleton's  Journal  

Literary  News 

Scribner's  Monthly  and  Illustrated  Magazine 

British  Qnai'terly  Review 

Nordstjeman 

International  Review 

Library  Table  (a) 

Present  Century  (6) 

Landsborg's  lUustrirtes  Wochenblatt  (c)    ... 

Cricket  oii  the  Hearth 

Andrew's  American  Quocn 

Library  Magazine 

Celtic  Monthly 

Nineteenth  Cc'iitury 

Contemporary  Review 

Fortniiihtiy  Review 

Fireside  at  Homo 

Morford's  New  Monthly  Magazine 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Weeklv 

Monthly 

Weekly 

MontMy 

— do 

....do 

Semi-annually  . 

MoLthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

— do 

Quarterly 


...do  ... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do  

Monthly . 
—  do 


Semi-monthly . 
Monthly 


Weekly 

. .  do 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (moming)  . 
Daily  {morning)  . 

Bi-weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (morning) . . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. .  do 

..  do , 

...do 

Sunday  

MonthV 

...do 

Weekly 

Quarterly 


Semi-monthly . . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...  do 

...do 

Semi-  weekly 

Weekly 

do 

,...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Semi- weekly  — 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (moming) . 
Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Quarterly 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

...  do 

...  do  

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...  do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 


.do  . 
do  , 
do. 

.do  . 
do 


Character. 


Whenes-'  P™" 
teblished.    yP;; 


G-eneral  literature  . 
, do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fashion 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Fashion  {Germam)  . 


Fashion  .. 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Financial . 


.do  . 
.do  . 


do 

do 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hotel  arrivals,  etc 

Historical 

Hnmorons  (Qerman) .  - . 

HnmoroQB 

.  ..  do 

Humoioas  (German).— 
Homoions  {Bohemian) . 

Insurance 

do 

do 

do 


do  . 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  {Italian) . . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (Spanish)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (Spanish) 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Juvenile 

do 

Legal 

do 

Legal  official  city  organ 

Legal 

do 

Literary  

do ;.. 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Literary  (German) 

Literary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Literary  (Swedish) 

Literary 

do 

do 

Literary  (German) 

Literary 

Foshlpn 

Litoraiy 

do 


1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1679 
1879 
1880 


1840 
1864 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1875 

1876 
187C 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1830 

1836 

1846 


.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 


$i  5» 
1  00 

1  50 
3  C* 

2  00 
2  50 

1  Ot 

2  OS 

3  00 
3  50 

3  DO 

4  00 
1  00 
1  10 
1  50 
1  00 

5  00 

SO 

1  50 

2  50 

3  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  OO 


1852 

5  00 

1863 

5  00 

1873 

5  00 

1877 

10  00 

1878 

10  00 

1879 

5  00 

1879 

50 

1879 

12  00 

1877 

12  00 

1877 

5  00 

1866 

2  50 

1870 

4  00 

1877 

5  00 

1876 

5  00 

1877 

2  SO 

1853 

3  25 

1854 

6  00 

1859 

5  00 

1860 

2  OO 

1862 

3  00 

1860 

3  00 

1868 

3  20 

1868 

3  00 

1871 

5  00 

1874 

3  2S 

1848 

6  00 

1857 

3  00 

1867 

2  00 

1873 

5  OO 

1874 

3  00 

187C 

50 

1870 

15  00 

1877 

2  50 

1873 

3  00 

1870 

1  50 

1865 

5  00 

1870 

10  DO 

1873 

9  30 

1875 

5  00 

1877 

2  00 

1815 

5  00 

1825 

2  00 

1834 

4  00 

18;J4 

4  00 

1834 

4  00 

1835 

4  00 

1841 

3  00 

1844 

5  00 

1846 

2  00 

1850 

4  00 

1851 

S  00 

1800 

4  00 

1805 

5  20 

18G8 

5  00 

1869 

3  00 

1809 

50 

1870 

4  00 

1871 

4  00 

1872 

2  00 

1874 

5  00 

1875 

1.^71) 

4  00 

1880 

5  00 

1875 

1  00 

1879 

4  00 

1879 

1  00 

1S.79 

3  00 

1879 

2  25 

1879 

2  25 

1870 

2  25 

1880 

1  00 

1880 

2  50 

a  Suspondod  Deoeuber,  IST'.i. 


6  Suspended 


c  Suspended  September,  1880. 
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NEW  YOEK— Continued. 


Place  of  publioation. 


New  York  co.— Continued. 
New  York— Continued  . . 


Name  of  periodical. 


Standard  Series Weekly. . 

Index Monthly . 


How  often  pub. 
lisbed. 


Braithwait's  Eetrospect 

Noitli  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy  . .  - 

Bruggists'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gfazette... 

New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

Gaillard's  Medical  Journal 

Medical  Record 

American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 

The  Physician 

Archives  of  Opthalmology 

New  Hemedies 

Homeopathic  Times  

The  Sanitarian 

Medical  Eclectic    

American  Medical  Bi-Weekly  (a) . . .". 

Archives  of  Dermatology 

Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

Medical  G-azette  

American  Homeopath 

Dr.  Foote's  Health  Monthly . '. 

Druggists'  Advertiser  and  Trade  Journal  (b) . 

New  York  Quarterly  Cancer  Journal 

Medical  Tiribune 

Index  Medicus 

American  Journal  of  Otology 

Archives  of  Medicine 

Archives  of  Otology 

Homeopathic  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

Physiologist  and  JFamily  Physician 

Deuisch-Amerikauische  Apotheker  Zeitung. . 

Engineering  and  Mining  Joiirnal 

Mining  Eecord 

Mining  News 

New  YorkPhilharmonic  Journal  andAdvertiser 

Orpheus  (c)  

Hitchcock's  Illustrated  Musical  Monthly  (d) 

Musical  Review 

Sundav  Mercury 

New  "{"ork  Mercury  (e) 

New  York  Dispatch 

Harper's  Weekly 

Commercial  Advertiser? 

f  Evening  Post 

<  Evening  Post 

( Evening  Post 

(  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis 

<  Courder  des  Etats-Unis 

(  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  

(Sun 

<Sun  

(Sun  

c  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 

<  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung _ , 

(  New  Yorker  Sonntagshlatt 

S  Herald 
Herald 
Herald [ 

i  Evening  Express 

I  Express 

(  Tribune 

J  Tribune 

*]  Tribune 

(Tribune   „ . 

(  New  Yorker  Zeitung 

<  New  Yorker  Zeitung 

(  Kevue  und  Beobachter  am  Hudson 

{Times : 
Times 
Times 
Times 

I* Daily  News 

.{ News 

L  News 

(■World 

J  World 

1  World 

[World 

Le  Mesaager  Franco- Am6ricain 

Le  Messager  Franco-Am^ricain 

Le  Messager  Franco- Am6ricain 

Le  Messager  Franco-Amfeicain 

Westchester  Times 

f  Star 

{Star 

(  Evening  Mail 

{Mail 

Evening  Telegram 

New  Yorker  Tagsblatt 

Union 

Irish    World     and    American     Industrial 

Liberator. 

New  Yorker  Deutsches  Yolkablatt 

Progressive  American 

Irish  Democrat* 

Local  Reporter 

Graphic 

Der  Rcpublikaner 

American  Sentry 


Semi-annually 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

.-..do... 

....do 

.--.do  

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

.-..do 

Bi-weekly 

Quarterly 

-.  do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do    

--.do.--, 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

-..do 

Quarterly 

Bi-monthly 

Quarterly 

-..do  


Character. 


When  es 
tablislied. 


Literary 

do 

Medical  and  surgical, 
do 


Semi-monthly 

.--.do .-... 

Weekly 

-     .do 

Dailjy  (evening) . . . 

Semi.monthly 

Monthly 

....dc  

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 
Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

.  do 

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

Simday 

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (ev 
Weekly. 


..do  . 
..do  . 
..do 
..do  . 
.-do  . 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
.-do  . 
-do  . 
..db. 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do 
-do  - 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  - 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 
-do  - 

do  . 


Daily  (inoming) 
Weekly 


Semi.weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  (morning) . . . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (mormnpr).. 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Semi-weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly "... 

Sunday  

Semi-weekly 

Daily  (morriing) . . 

Semi- weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . . 
Sunday 
Daily  (ei 
Weekly 
Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  


...do  

...do  

...do  

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 


Medical  and  surgical  (&erman) . 

Mining 

do 

do 

Musical 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  family  reading 

do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics .' 

do   

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics  (French) 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Qermrni) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


1880 
1880 
1840 
1851 
1857 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
.1874 
1870 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1879 
1880 
1866 
1877 
1880 
1865 
1865 


Price 
per 
year. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  , 


News  and  politics  { German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.). 
News  and  poUtios  (Eng.  amd  Germ.) . 
News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (French) 
News  and  politics  (French) 
News  and  politics  (French) . 
News  and  politics  (French) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German). 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do...  .• 

do ; 

Dlustrated  news  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Germ,  amd  Eng.) . 
News  and  politics 


1879 
1838 
1838 
1845 
1857 
1794 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1833 
1835 
1876 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 

.1835 
1836 
1836 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1880 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1857 
1857 
1867 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1864 
1867 
1867 

.1867 
1871 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 

1870 
1871 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1875 


$10  00' 
2  00' 
2  SO. 
4  90 

1  60 

2  00» 

4  OO 
500 

5  00- 
5  00 
2  OO- 
4  OO' 

2  00 

3  00 

3  eo 

2  OO- 

1  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  OO 
50 

1  00' 
1  00 
1  00 

6  00- 

3  00 
3  00- 

3  00> 
i  OO 

4  00 
250 
4  00- 
3  00 
6  00' 
1  50 
1  00 


3  00 
2  00- 


2  50 

4  00- 
9  O^ 
9  00 
1  50 

3  00 
12  00- 

5  00- 

6  00^ 

6  50 
1  00 

1  20 
9  00 

2  00- 
2  OO 

10  00 
1  00 
1  00- 
9  00* 

1  OO 
12  00- 

2  00- 

3  OO 
2  00- 

7  00- 
2  00 
2  00 

'  12  OO- 

1  00 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 
1  00 
1  50 

12  00 

1  OO 

2  OO 

2  00 
10  OO 

3  00 

5  00 
3  00- 
1  50- 

6  00 

1  50' 
6  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  OO- 
2  50 
2  60' 

2  00- 
2  00' 
2  SO 

1  50' 

12  00 

1  00' 

1  00 


a  Suspended  after  oensns  year,      b  Suspended  January,  1881.      c  Suspended  October,  1880.      d  Suspended  May,  1880.     e  An  edition  of  the  "Sunday  Mercury" 
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Place  of  pablioation. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
Ushed. 


Cliaractei. 


When  68 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


.ITew  Tobk  CO.— Continued. 
New  York— Continned  . 


National  Journal 

McGee's  ninstrated  WeeMy 

Harlem  Kecord 

New  York  People : 

America 

JTrntli 

{Truth 

Suffragiat 

Leader  

Annex  (a) 

ninstrirte  Nachrichteu  ans  Deutschland  und 

der  Schweiz. 

Penman's  Art  Journal 

Penman's  Gazette  

American  Itailroad  Journal 

Bailroad  Gazette   

Traveller's  Official  Eailway  Guide 

Waring's  Bailroad  and  Steamboat  Guide 

Appleton's  Railway  and  Steam  Navigation 

Guide. 

Examiner  and  Chronicle 

Baptist  "Weekly 

Baptist  Home  Mission 

New  York  Watch  Tower 

New  York  Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic 

Begister. 

Christian  World 

New  York  Tablet 

Catholic  World 

Sun  day  Democrat 

Catholic  Beview 

Weekly  and  Sunday  Union 

CeecUia 

Katholiaches  Tolksblatt 

Catholic  Herald 

Illustrated  Catholic  Araericfin 

Catholic  Fireside 

Home  Missionary 

Parish  Visitor 

Begister  of  the  American  Church  Missionary 

Society. 

People's  Pulpit  (&) 

Standard 

Church  Weekly 

Guardian 

Truth  Seeker 

Hebrew  Leader , 

Jewish  Messenger 

New  Jerasalem  Messenger 

Jewish  Gazette 

Jewish  Advocate 

Judische  Tolks-Zeitung 

American  Hebrew 

Evangelisohe  Lutherischer  Missione  Blatt . .. 

Christian  Advocate 

Quarterly  Beview 

Methodist 

New  York  Evangelist 

Presbyterian  Beview 

Christian  Intelligencer 

Sunday  School  Advocate 

Child's  Paper 

BereanLeaf 

SundaySchool  Journal 

Good  Words 

Good  Cheer 

Old  and  Young 

Younj;  Catholic 

Mommg  Light 

My  Paper 

Apples  of  Gold 

Sunday  School  Lesson  Leaflet 

Sunday  School  Classmate 

Study 

Young  Christian  Soldier  and  Carrier  Dove  . . . 

Teachers'  Assistant 

Picture  Lesson  Paper 

Lesson  Helper 

Lesson  Teacher's  Quarterly 

Light  on  the  Lesson 

My  Picture  Lesson 

Christian  Tidin|!3 

Sunday  Companion  

Sunshine 

Young  Folks'  Paper 

New  York  Observer 

Mother's  Magazine  and  Family  Circle 

Spirit  of  Missions .' 

Ajnerican  Messenger 

Bible  Sooi^y  Becord 

Churchman 

Guide  to  Holiness : 

Amerikanischer  Botschafter 

American  Missionary 

Independent 

Sower  and  Mission  Monthly 

Missionary  Link .' 

Voice  from  the  Old  Brewery 

iKind  Words  (c) 

Your  Paper  (c) ■ 

Bond  of  Hope  (c) 


Weekly 

do 

Semi,  weekly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning) . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do  


Monthly . 

do  — 

Weekly.. 

do    ... 

Monthly . 

...  do 

....do  -... 


Weekly . . 
. .  do  — 
Monthly . 
Weekly . . 
...do 


Monthly . . . 
Weekly — 
Monthly . . . 
Sunday  — 
Weekly  — 
Sunday  — 
Monthly  ... 
Weekly — 

do 

...do.  .-., 
Monthly . . 

do 

..  do 

Quarterly. 


Weekly 

...  do 

...do 

. ..  do , 

do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

— do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Qnarteriy 

Weekly 

— do 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly. . 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Quarterly , 

do 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

....do , 

...do  

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

....do 

....do  

Weekly 

Monthly 

do .'., 

...  do  

Weekly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

...do  


News  and  politics. 

Literary 

News  and  politics, 
do 


-do  . 
do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  {German) . 


Penmanship  . 

do 

BaiLroads 

do 

do 

, do 

, do 


1870 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1830 
1880 

1877 
1880 
1831 
1857 
1867 
1879 


Beligious  (BaptUt) . . 
Beligious  {Baptist).. 
Beligious  {Baptist) . . 
Beligious  {Baptist).. 
Beligious  {Catholic)  . 


Beligious  {Catholic) 

Beligious  {Catholic) 

Beligious  ( Catholic) 

Beligious  {Catholic) 

Beligious  ( Catholic) 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Belipioua  (Catholic;  Eng.  and  Germ.) 

Beligious  (Catholic;  German) 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Beligious  (Congregational) 

Beligious  (Episcopal) 

Beligious  (Protestant  Episcopal) 


Beligious  (Episcopal) 

Beligious  (Protestant  Episcopal)  . 
Beligious  (Protestant  Episcopal)  . 
Beligious  (Protestant  Episcopal)  . 

Miscellaneous  (Free  Thought) 

General  literature  

Beligious  (Judaism ) 

Heligious  (Judaism) 

Beligious  (Judaism;  Heb.  and  Germ.) 

Beligious  (Judais-m) 

Beligious  (Judaism;  German) 

Beligious  (Jtidaism) 

Beligious  (Lutheran ;  Gerynan) 

Beligious  (Methodist)  

Beligious  (Methodist) 

Beligious  ( Methodist) 

Beligious  (Presbyterian)  .'- 

Beligious  (Prc»ti2/(<;riim) 

Beligious  (Reformed) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

Sunday  school  ( Catholic) 

Sunday  school  (Evangelical)  . . 

Sunday  school 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Beligious  (Vndeneminational)  .. 
Beligious  (Undenominational)  .. 

Beligious  (Episcopc/t) 

Beligious  ( jfndenominati^jTUil)  . . 
Beligious  (TTndenominational)  .. 

Beligious  (Episcopal) 

Beligious  (UndenominatioTial)  .. 
Beligious  ( Undenom. ;  German) . 
Beligious  (Undenominational)  .. 

General  literature 

Jt.e\igioua(Undeno'm.inational) . .- 
Beligious  (Undenominational)  .. 
Beligious  {Undenominational)  .. 

Sunday  scliool  paper 

do 

do 


1823 
1833 
1878 
1878 
1810 

1850 
1857 
1865 
1809 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1828 
1854 
1863 

1874 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1873 
I860 
1857 
1859 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1875 
1826 
1880 
1860 
1830 
1880 
1823 
1840 
1852 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1823 
1832 
1835 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1848 
1853 
1861 
1861 
1865 
1865 
1865 


$1  00 

3  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

2  00 
SO 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 
75 

5  00 
4  20 
4  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  SO 

2  50 
50 

1  50 

3  00 

1  10 

3  00 

4  00 

2  50 

3  20 
2  00 

1  10 

2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
1  00 

60 
50 
40 


1  00 

1  50 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  20 

2  50 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 
25 

2  50 
2  50 

2  20 

3  00 
3  00 
•i  65 

25 
12 
06 
50 
12 
08 
30 
40 
12 
12 
SO 
10 
25 
SO 
54 
25 
25 
30 
10 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 


3  15 

1  50 

1  50 

30 

30 

3  50 

1  00 

30 

50 

3  00 

25 

50 

25 

00 

09 

00 


■a  Succeeded  by  New  York  "Republican",  August,  1880. 


b  Suspended  May,  1879. 


e  Bemoved  to  La  Porte,  Ind.,  since  censas  year. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Ifnw  York  co.— Contiuned. 
Kew  York — Contimied. . 


l^ame  of  periodioal. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Monthly . . 
do 

■Weekly.. - 

...do..... 

...do  

..  do 

...do  

...do 

Monthly . . 

..  do 

do 

Bi-weekly  , 

"Weekly 

Monthly . . . 

Weekly — 
Quarterly. . 
Monthly . . . 
...do 


Good  Things  (o)  

Complete  Preacher  (6) 

Christian  at  Work 

Christian  Union 

ninstrated  Christian  Weekly 

Bentscher  Volksfreund 

Xew  York  Weekly  Witness  

Chnrch  Union  j 

Morning  and  Day  of  Beforra  (a) 

Lay  Evangelist 

Preacher  and  Homiletio  Monthly 

Zeage  der  Wahrheit 

Christian  Herald  and  Signs  of  our  Times 

Church  and  People 

Sabbath  Reading 

Oriental  Magazine 

Gospel  in  all  Lands 

Foreign    Missionary    of   the    Presbyterian 
Church. 

C  Denni  Delnicke  Listy 

I  Delnicke  Listy 

i  "New  Yorker  Yolkszeituug 

<  Few  Yorker  Yolkszeituug 

CN'ew  Yorker  Sonntagsblatt 

Scientific  American   

Monthly  Eecord  of  Scientific  Literature 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

Growing  World 

American  Journal  of  Microscopy 

Scientific  American  Supplement 

Water,  Gas,  and  Steam  (i!) 

Scientific  Man  

Young  Scientist 

Illustrated  Scientific  News 

American  Microscopical  Journal 

Magnet 

Practical  American 

Science  News  (d)  '-.. 

Corner  Stone 

Echo 

Grand  Army  Gazette  and  National  Guards- 
man. 

Der  Fuehrer 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club 

Germania 

Die  New  Yorker  Bundes-PresFe 

Foresters' Journal 

Masonic  Newspaper  (e) 

Spirit  of  the  Times  

National  Police  Gazette 

New  York  Clipper 

Turf,  Field,  and  Farm 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather 

Forest,  Stream,  Bod,  and  Gun 

Sportsman  i 

Scheutzeu  and  Jago-zeitung 

New  York  Mirrorl 

American  Yacht  Kegister  and  Quarterly  Be- 
porter. 

Phelan  Checker  Player , 

Sunday  Times  and  Messenger 

Sunday  Courier 

Coumer  Suisse 

Eeview 

Journal  of  the  Telegraph 

Operator 

Youths'  Temperance  Banner 

National  Temperance  Advocate 

Oar  Union 

Harness  and  Carriage  Journal 

Iron  Age 

Shoe  and  Leather  Beporter 

Hub =^. 

Photographic  Times  and  American  Photog- 
rapher. 

Tobacco  Leaf 

Typographic  Messenger 

Woodcock's   Printers'   and    Lithographers' 
Weekly  Gazette  and  Newspaper  Beporter. 

Dor  Amerikanische  Bier-Brauer Monthly 


Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

..  do 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly: 

Monthly 

do 

...do 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Semi.monthly 

Monthly 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

-.do 

..  do 

..do 

Bi-monthly 

Weekly 

do  — ; 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 


Monthly 

Sunday 

-..do. 

...do  

..  do 

Semi-monthly. 

...do 

Monthly 

..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

Weekly: 

...do  

Monthly , 

...do , 


Weekly 

Semiannually  . 
Weekly 


Manufacturers'  Be  view  and  Industrial  B«car(i . 

Millers'  Journal 

Paper  Trade  Beporter 

Bnilder  and  Wood  Worker . 
Coal  Trade  Journal  . 


Van  Nostrund's  Engineering  Magazine  . 
Manufacturer  and  Builder  . 


Jewelers'  Circular  and  Horological  B:view. . . 

Dry  Goods  Bulletin 

Anthon.y 's  Photographic  Bulletin 

National  Car  Builder 

American  Brewers'  Gazette  and  Hop  Trade 
Beview. 

Bonforfe  Wine  and  Liquor  Circular 

Publishers'  Weekly 

Milliner  

Paper  Trade  Journal ." 

Clothier  and  Hatter 

Sewing  Machine  Journal 

Buchdmcker  Zeitung ;  Seini-monihiy ! 

Hat,  Cap,  and  Fur  7:rad6  Review |  Monthly 

o  Bon-.oved  to  La  Poite,  Ind.,  since  census  year.  <■  Suspended  June  1880 

b  M  iged  in  Ihe  "Preacher  and  Homiletic  Monthly"-  d  Suspended  October  1S79. 


Weekly  . 
Monthly  . 

. . .  do 

Weekly.. 
Monthly . 

...do 

....do.... 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 

do 

..  do  .... 


Semi.monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly  

Monthly 

do  . 


Character. 


Sunday  school  paper  

Beligious 

Beligious  (XJnden,ominaH^>nai)  .. 
Beligious  (Undenominational)  .. 
^eligiona  (tTndenominalional)  .. 
Beligious  (TJndenom^!  German), 
Beligious  (Vndenominalionai)  .. 
Beligious  (UndenominationM)  .. 
Beligious  (UndenomiTiaiioneU)  ... 
Beligious  (Undenominational)  ... 
Beligious  (Undenom,inati(mal)  ... 
Beligious  (Lutheran;  Oerman)  . 
Beligious  ( Undenominational)- . . . 
Beligious  ( Undenominationall  . . . 
Beligious  ( ITiwicnomiiiatiomo!)  ... 
Beligious  (Undenom,inatiowil)  ... 
Beligious  (Undinominaiiional)  ... 
Beligious  (Presbyterian) 


When  es- 
tablished. 


186S 


Newa  and  politics  (Bohenviam)  . 
News  and  politics  (BohemiOM)  . 
News  and  politics  (Qcrman)  . . . 
News  and  politics  (Cterman) . . . 
News  and  politics  (German)  ... 

Scientific 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.    do 

Secret  society 

Pro-secret  society - 
Secret  society 


Secret  society  (Qerman) 

Scientific 

Secret  society  {GerjnflK)  . 
Secret  society  (Qerman) 

Secret  society 

—  do 

Sporting 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

do 

do 

Sporting  (German) 

Sporting 

do 


1866 
1869 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1841 

1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1846 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 


do 

News  and  politico 

do 

News  and  politics  (Swedish)  . 

News  and  politics    

Telegraphic  

do 

Temperance 

do 

....  do  

Commerce  and  Irade 

do 


1870 
1872 
1873 

1873 
1873 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1831 
1846 
1853 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1879 


1841 
1842 


do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

.do 
.do. 
do. 


Commerce  and  trade  (Oerman) . 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

Soieutifie 

Trade 

do  . 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 

.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Commerce  and  trade  (German). 
Commerce  and  trade 


1873 
1867 
1874 
1866 
1866 
1874 
1855 
1855 
1867 
1858 
1860 

1864 
1865 
1866 

1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 

1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 


Price 
per 
year. 


$0  09' 


3  OS 
3  00 

2  50 

3  25- 

1  SO 

2  50 
60' 
25' 

2  50 
1  00 
1  50 

1  00 
SO 

2  00- 

2  SO 
1  00 

8  00 

3  0» 
6  00 
1  50' 
1  5» 
3  00 

23 
5  00 
1  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00' 
1  00 

50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  SO 


2  00 
2  00 

1  0* 

2  30 
1  00 

1  2« 

2  SO 
50 

1  23 
5  00 
4  00 

4  OO 

5  OO 

2  SO 
4  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  50 

1  e* 

2  0» 
250 

1  25 

2  OO 
76 

2  00 
1  00 

12 

1  00 

60 

3  00 

4  SO 
3  50 
3  00 


40« 
1  00 
20« 

6  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

3  00 
5  00 

2  OO 
2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 


5  0(1 

3  00 
■i  00 

4  00 
1  00 
1  23 
1  60 
3  00 


e  Suspended  April,  1880. 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Ubw  Tons  CO.— Continued. 
New  Tort — Centmned  .. 


NuoARA  oo.-PopviaUirn:  54,173. 
Loobport 


Name  of  periodical. 


Ho-w  oftt-D  pub- 
lished 


Character. 


Carpet  Trade  Review 

Metal  Worker 

Engineering  News 

■Weekly  Pi  oof-Sheet 

Trade  Bureau 

Notions  and  Fancy  Goods  Record  and  Silk 
Reporter. 

tTnitod  States  Tobacco  .Journal ■ 

American  Bookseller 

Millinery  Trade  Review 

German  and  American  Brewers'  Journal  and 
Malt  and  Hop  Trade  Reporter. 

Geyers'  Stationer    

American  Machinist 

Fnrnisbin*;  Goods  Trade  Review 

Der  Techniker 

Tobacconist 

Carpentry  and  Building 

American  Hair-dresser  and  Perfumer 

Sowing  Machine  News   

American  Model  Printer 

Indnetrial  News  and  Inventors'  Guide  (a) ... 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright 

Carriage  Builder 

Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Grocer 

Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seaman's  Friend 

Advocate  and  Family  Guardian 

Phrenological  Journal 

Irish- American 

New  York  Era 

Ball's  Journal  of  Health 

Monthly  Record  of  Five  Points  House  of  In- 
dustry. 

American  Gas  Light  Journal 

Comic  Monthl.r  (6) 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 

Herald  of  Health  

Public 

Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide 

Sheltering  Arms 

Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet 

Nautical  Gazette 

Liberator  and  Industrial  Tribuene 

Fire  Record -' ■ 

Cook's  Excursionist  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Tourist  Advertiser. 

La  Llumanera 

Heiraths  Anzeiger 

Johnston's  Dental  Miscellany 

Deutficher  Familien  Schatz 

Our  Animal  Friends 

True  Citizen    ■ 

Coin  Collector's  Journal 

Amerikanischo  Scbwoizer  Zeitang 

Florida  New  Yorker  (c) 

Library  Journal    

Evolution  (d) ■- 

Putnam's  Library  Companion ; 

Fireman's  Journal 

Hotel  Gazette 

Taxpayer         

Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer 

Hotel  Mail 

Ameiican  Ship 

Household  Journal  

Household  Guest  Magazine 

Land  and  Home(e)    

Field  Glass  (/) 

Thoughts  and  Events  (d) 

L' Artiste 

Brentano's  Monthly    

American  Wine  and  Grape  Gi  ower 

Sunday  Library 

Sentinel  

La  Raza  Latina 

Kladderadatsch  (g) 

Hour , 

Fret  Sawyer's  Monthly 

Musical  and  Dramatio^ Courier 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  of 
the  United  States. 

American  Entomologist 

Constellation  

Philanthropist  («) 

Our  Little  Folks 

Postal  Gazette 

Quai  terly  Elocutionist 

Man  (6) 

Champion  (7i) 

Sunday  Leader  (e) 


Monthly 

Weekly  

do 

-..do 

...do 

Semi-monthly. 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly - 

M'onthly 

do 


Semi-monthly . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

do 


..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

...do 

Weekly , 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly.. 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Montihly 

...  do..  


Semimonthly.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

do 


..  do  .... 
Weekly. . 

. .  do 

Monthly . 
...do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Bi-weekly 
Monthly . . . 

...do 

do 

Weekly... 
Monthly . . 

...do 

...do 


a  SuBpradcd  October,  1879. 
b  Suspended  December,  1879 
t  Sn«p<-ndcd  May,  1880. 


5  Union 

}  Niagara  Democrat. . 

j  .Journal         

{  Niagara  .Journal  — 

Calbolio  Visitor 

Weekly  Advertiser  . 
Look  City  News 


eekly. 

...do    

Monthly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

.     do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

.  -  do 

...do 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly . . 

Weekly 

. . .  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly  .  -  - 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

. . .  do 

...  do 

...do 


Commerce  and  trade  — 

do 

Science  and  mechanics. 
Commerce  and  trade... 

do 

do 


Monthly 

Semi-monthly  . . . 

Monthly 

...do  

...do 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

—  do 

Sunday  


.do  . 
.do  . 
do. 


Commerce  and  trade  (English  and 
German). 

Commerce  and  trade 

Science  and  mechanics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Science  and  mechanics  (German)  . . . 

Commerce  and  trade 

....  do 

do 

do    

do 

ScientiHc 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Commerce  and  trade  (German) 

Miscellaneous 

Benevolent 

Scientific ._- . 

News  and  politics  (English  and  Iriah) 

News  and  politics 

Medical 

Miscellaneous  


do 

do 

do 

Medical 

Miscelitjneous 

do 

do 

Science  and  mechanics- 


Miscellaneous  

do 

Miscellaneous  (German) . 

Miscellaneous 

do 


Miscellaneous  ( CaUUan) 

Miscellaneous  i  Germa/n) 

Dentistry  

Miscellaneous  t,German) 

Miscellaneous    

do 

do  ..: 

Miscellaneous  ( Germaai) 

Miscellaneous 

Literary 

Scientific 

Miscellaneous 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do I 

do 

Literary | 

do ' 

Miscellaneous 

do < 

do ■... 

Art 

Miscellaneous 

Commerce  and  trade 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Miscellaneous  (English  and  Spa/nish) 

Miscellaneous  ( German)  

Miscellaneous 

do    

Musical 

Miscellaneous    


Scientific 

MiscelbneouR 

....     do 

Juvenile  

Miscellaneous    

Educational 

SiifTitific 

Misci-llaneons 

Now.s and  politics.   . 

News  and  politi<"i-   . 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  t  Catholic) . 

Advertising 

News  and  pttiitics  ., 


1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 

1875 
1870 
187G 
1876 

1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
18'9 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1828 
1834 
1838 
1849 
1850 
1854 
1857 

1859 
1859 
1803 
1863 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 

1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1873 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1870 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
18^9 
,1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 


$3  CO 
1  20 
3  OO 
1  00 
3  00 
3  OO 

3  00 

1  CO 
3  00 
5  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  40 
1  00 


1  00 

2  OO 

1  00 

3  OO 

1  00 

1  o.:i 

3  01 

1  00 

1  CO 

2  00 

2  .-0 

2  00 

I  50 

1  00 

3  00 

1  00 

6  0') 

1  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  OO 

15  00 

1860 
1821 
1852 
1852 
1875 
1870 
1877 


1  25 

4  00 
50 
50 

1  00 

2  50 
SO 

2  50 

3  75 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  50 

1  00 

5  CO 

".'io 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 

1  5« 

2  00 
1  00 

4  OO 
1  00 
4  00 

1  50 

2  50 
2  50 

10  00 


5  00 

25 
4  00 
2  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  00 


8  0« 

1  50 

8  00 

1  50 

50 

50 

.SO 


d  Suspended  April,  1880. 

e  Suspended  September,  1879. 

/Suspended  January,  1881. 


g  Suspended  November,  1679. 
A  Saspended  June,  1880. . 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lialied. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


ITTiAGAiiA  CO.— Continued. 

Lockport — Continued . 

Middleport 

Niagara  Falls 

Suspension  Bridge 


Tonawanda. 
Wilson 


•Oneida  CO.— Population :  115,475. 

BooHville 

Camden 


Clinton  . 


North  Bay 

Oriakauy  Falls. 

Kemaen 

Home 


.Sanquoit.. 
TJtica 


«Ontai!IO  CO.— Population:  49,541, 
Canandaigua 

Clifton  Springs 

EastBloomfleH 

Genera 

Naples 

Phelps 

•Okange  CO.— Population:  8S,220. 
Cornwall 


Lockport  Free  Press  (a) 

Middleport  Mail 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

Suspension  Bridge  Journal. 

Niagara  Index 

Tonawanda  Herald  

Tonawt  ndaln(lcx(&) 

Wilson  Star , 


Weekly 

...do  

...do  

..do 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

..  do 

...do  


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. , 

, do 

do 


Vienna 

Waterville 

'■Onomdaga  CO.— Population:  117, 

BaldwinsTille 

Camillus 

Fayetteville 

Jordan - 

Manlius 

Marcellus 

Skaneatelts 

rSyracuse.". , 


Boonville  Herald 

Camden  Journal 

Camden  Advance 

Clinton  Courier 

Hamilton  Literary  Monthly 

Lake  Side  Gazette  (c) 

OriskanyNows 

Y  Cenhadwr  Americanaidd 

Kome  Sentinel 

lioman  Citizen 

Watchword  (d) 

UnceaMonth 

Sauquoit  Yalley  Kegister 

f  Morning  Herald  and  Gazette  .  - . . 
I  Herald  and  Gazette  and  Courier. 

5  Daily  Observer 

i  Utica  Observer 

T  Cyfaill  O'r  Hen  Wlad 

American  Journal  of  Insanity 

Y  Drycb 

TJtica  Deutsche  Zeitung 

T  Wawr 

Church  Eclectic 

Olive  Branch  , 

Church  Worker 

Sunday  Tribune ; 

Westeni  Echo 

Nationalist  (e) 

Vienna  News , 

Waterville  Times , 


Baldwinsville  Gazette 

Independent 

Weekly  Recorder  .  .• 

Jordan  Intelligencer 

Transcript  (/)  

Monitor  (g)  

Marcellus  Weekly  Observer 

Marcellus  Christian  Gazette 

Skaneateles  Weekly  Democrat 

Skanoateles  Free  Press 

(  Morning  Standard  

i  Syracuse  Standard 

5"  Journal 

(  Journal 

Northern  Christian  Advocate 

American  Wesleyan 

Syracuse  Union 

f  Courier : 

<  Onondaga  Courier 

(  Sunday  Courier 

Syracuse  Central  Demokrat 

Children's  Banner 

Typo ;■_ 

University  Herald 

School  Bulletin  and  Normal  School  State  Edu- 
cational Journal. 

Commercial  Traveler 

Gospel  Messenger ], 

National  Citizen  and  Ballot-Box 

Sunday  Times 

Syracusan 

Bible  Standard '.'_[ 

5  E venmg  Herald 

iSunday  Herald , 

Poultry  Record 

Syracuse  Advertiser  (A) 

Onondaga  County  Reporter  (i)  


Weekly 

...do 

..  do 

do ... 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do , 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do , 

...do 

Monthly , 

Weekly , 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily 
Weekly. 
Monthly . 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Tri-wcekly  . . . 

Monthly 

...do 

..  do 

.-  do 

Sunday  

S(}mi-monthly- 
Weekly.....".. 

...do 

...do 


Ontario  Eepository  and  Messenger. 

Ontario  County  Times , 

Ontario  County  J&umal 

Clifton  Springs  Press 

East  Bloomflt'ld  News  (ft) 

Geneva  Gazette 

Geneva  Conner 

Geneva  Asteroid ...'. 

Hobart  Herald 

Naples  Record 

The  Neapolitan 

Phelps  Citizen 

Neighbors'  Home  Mail 


Cornwall  Times  and  Newbnrgh  Temperance 
Herald. 

Cornwall  Mirror 

Cornwall  Reflector 


a  Suspended  March,  1880. 
6  Suspended  July,  1880. 
■c  Established  and  suspehded  in  1880. 


Weekly 

...do 

...  do  

...do  

....do  

.-..do  

...  do    

Monthly 

Weekly 

.--  do , 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly , 

Daily  ;' 
Weekly . 

,..  do 

...do 

...do , 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

...do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 

^eligiouB  (Congregational ;  Welsh). 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (T.  M.  C.  A) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  (Presbyterian  ^ 

Insanity  and  medicine 

News  and  politics  (Welsh)  .. 
News  and  politics  (Gertmm) 
Religious  (Baptist;  Welsh)  . 

Religious  (Episeopal) 

Spiritualistic 

Charitable 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


1873 
1854 
1860 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1878 


1852 
1864 
1873 
1846 


--.do 

...do  

...do 

Sunday  

Once  every  3  weeks 

Monthly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Sunday  

Monthly , 

Weekly , 

Monthly 


Weekly.. 

...do 

..  do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

tlo 

..    do 

Religious 

News  and  politics '. 

do 

do 

....  do  

do 

---.  do  

Religious  (Methodist  Episeopal)  . 
Religious  ( Wesleyan  Methodist)  . 

News  and  politics  (Oennan) 

News  and  politics 

—  do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  ... 

Sunday  school 

Typographical 

Callegiate 

Educational 


Commercial      

Religious  (Episcopal) 

Political 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

Religious  ( Wesleyan  Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Poultry  breeding 

News  and  politics  ^ 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


Weekly. 


do. 
.do. 


1869 
1840 
1833 
1840 
1870 
1873 
1879 
1842 
1793 
1848 
1816 
1837 
1844 
1851 
1834 
1C65 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1877 
•  1877 
1878 
1877 
1855 


1846 
1878 
1865 
1874 
1853 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1840 
1874 
1848 
1835 
1844 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1855 
1837 
1857 
1874 
1P58 
1860 
1871 
1872 
1674 

1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1880 
1880 


1803 
1852 
1874 
1877 
1879 
1809 
1832 
1878 
1879 
1870 
1880 
1832 
1874 


News  and  politics 1875 


.do  . 
do. 


1S7C 
1877 


d  Suspended  ofter  census  year. 
e  Suspended  in  fall  of  1879. 
/  Suspended  November,  1870. 


$1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
175 
1  50 
1  50 
50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
3  00 


1  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  03 

50 
1  50 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 
1  50 

1  60 
5  00 

2  30 

3  60 
1  60 
3  CO 
1  00 

1  00 

2  CO 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


1  75 
1  50 
1  30 
1  00 
1  23 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
1  50 
1  23 
6  50 

1  50 
8  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  70 

2  50 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 

25 
1  CO 
1  00 
1  00 

1,00 
50 

1  00 

2  00 
150 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 
50 


2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  25 

1  50 

2  CO 

1  00 

2  CO 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 

CO 

1  50 

50 
1  50 


a  Suspended  during  tjio  year. 
ft  Suspended  December,  1879. 
i  Suspended  October,  1879. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Obanob  CO.— Continiied. 
Gosben 


HigMand 

Middletown. 


Honroe 

HoDtgomeiy. . 
IfewbnTgh... 


Port  Jerris . 


Walden... 
■Warwick  . 


Obleans  CO.— FopuMion: 
Albion 


0,128. 


Holley.. 
Medina. 


Oswego  CO.— Population;  77,911. 


Central  Sqaaie  ■ 

Cleveland 

ITnlton 


Hannibal . 


Mexico . 
Oswego . 


Faiish 

FhiBniz 

Fnlaski 

Sand  Bank . . . 
Sandy  Creek. 


OlSEGO  CO Popvlatian:  61,397. 

Cherry  Valley 

Cooperstown 


GilbertsTille . 

Milfoid 

Morris 

Oneonta  


Bldhfleld  Springs  . 

Sehenevna  

Unadilla 

'Woroest<»: 


PUTKAM  CO.— Population:  15,181. 

Brewsters 

Carmel 


Cold  Spring. 


<2UBEM8  CO.— Population:  90,574. 
College  Point 


Flashing. , 


Glen  Cove.. 
Hempstead . 
Jamaica 


Long  Island  City . 


Newtown.. 


EookTllle  Centre. . 

Koslyn 

Whi'testone 


Keksbklaeb  co.- 
Groenbush... 


'Population:  115,328. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Goshen  Democrat 

Independent  Bepnblican 

Highland  Journal 

Signs  of  the  Times 

{Press 

(  Orange  Connfcy  Press 

J  Argus 

5  Mercary 

Monroe  Times 

Bepnblican  and  Standard 

C  Joornal 

i  Jonmal 

(Begister 

f  Register 

'  Union 

.  Tri-State  Union 

(Gazette 

J  Port  Jervis  Gazette 

"Walden  Herald  and  Recorder. 
Warwick  Advertiser 


Orleans  American . . . 
Orleans  Kepnblican  . 
Saturday  Chronicle. . 

Holley  Standard 

Medina  Tribune 

Saturday  Begistei. . . 


Central  Square  News . . . 

Lakeside  Press 

Patriot  and  Gazette 

Fulton  Times 

Hannibal  News  (a) 

Hannibal  Keveille 

Mexico  Independent ... 

C  Palladium 

( Palladium 

CTimes 

)  Times 

Parish  Sun  and  Mirror . 

Phoenix  Begister 

Pulaski  Democrat 

Sand  Bank  Herald  (b)  . . 
Sandy  Creek  News 


Cherry  Valley  Gazette 

Cherry  Valley  Investigator 

Freeman's  Journal 

Otsego  Bepublican 

Living  Issue 

Otsego  Journal 

Milford  News 

Morris  Chronicle 

Oneonta  Herald  and  Democrat  . 

Oneonta  Press 

Bichfleld  Springs  Mercury 

Schenevus  Monitor 

Unadilla  Times 

Worcester  Times 


Putnam  County  Standard  . 
Putnam  Connty  Courier... 

Carmel  BepubUcan 

Cold  Spring  Becorder 


Long  Island  Central  Zeitung 

College  Point  Mirror 

Long  Island  Keporter 

(  Evening  Journal ".... 

i  Jonmal 

(Times 

i  Long  Island  Times 

Glen  Cove  Gazette 

Glen  Cove  Echo 

Hempstead  Inquirer 

gueens  County  Sentinel 
ong  Island  Farmer 

Long  Island  Democrat 

Katholische  Kircheu  Zeitong 

Jamaica  Standard 

X  Evening  Star 

(  Long  Island  Star 

f  Evening  Conrier 

(^Long  Island  Courier 

Long  Island  Beobachter 

Astoria  Chronicle 

Newtown  Begister 

Long  Island  Journal  und  Volksblatt. 

Queens  County  Safeguard 

South  Side  Observer 

EoslynNews 

Whltestone  Herald 


20  PR 


Bensselaer  County  Gazette  ■ . . 

Evening  Star 

Greenbush  Democrat 

a  Consolidated  with  "  EeveUle"  July  24, 1879. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly 

...do  

...do 

Semi.monthly 

Daily  {euening) 

Weekly 


"DsaiY  (euening). 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening). 

Semi-weekly 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 

— do 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 
...do.-. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

...do... 

...do.. 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

Dail- 

Weel    . 

Daily  (eoemimg) . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
...  do... 
...do... 
....do... 
....do  ... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Weekly. 
do 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly. 
Daily' 
Weekly. 

do 

....do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (eseninff). 

Weekly 

...do.. 

.-4o 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

-i» 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 


Character. 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

Beligions  (Baptiit) . 
News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
do. 
-do  . 


Eeligious  (Catholic;  Oerman). 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . . 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman).. 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

b  Suspended  June,  1879. 


Price 

per 

year. 

1800 

$3  OO 

1812 

2  00 

1875 

1  00 

1832 

2  00 

1867 

6  00 

1851 

2  00 

1876 

6  00 

1858 

2  00 

1880 

1  00 

1858 

2  00 

1862 

7  00 

1833 

1  50 

1876 

3  00 

1876 

1  50 

1874 

5  00 

1860 

2  00 

1869 

4  80 

1869 

2  00 

1870 

1  60 

1866 

2  00 

1824 

2  00 

1828 

1  50 

1876 

1  00 

1870 

1  50 

1852 

1  50 

1877 

1  60 

1877 

1  00 

1878 

1  25 

1837 

200 

1868 

1  60 

1876 

1  00 

1877 

1  00 

1861 

150 

1863 

6  00 

1819 

1  00 

1873 

6  00 

1844 

1  50 

1876 

1  00 

1858 

1  00 

1849 

150 

1879 

1  00 

1871 

1  25 

1820 

1  60 

1874 

1  00 

1808 

2  00 

1828 

2  00 

1874 

1  50 

1876 

1  00 

1877 

1  00 

1852 

1  00 

1852 

1  50 

1867 

125 

1867 

1  50 

1864 

1  25 

1854 

1  00 

1874 

1  25 

1869 

2  00 

1842 

2  00 

1858 

150 

1866 

2  00 

1872 

200 

1879 

2  00 

1879 

1  60 

1879 

5  00 

1842 

2  00 

1865 

5  00 

1856 

2  00 

1857 

150 

1875 

1  60 

1830 

2  00 

1868 

1  50 

1819 

2  00 

1835 

200 

1846 

2  70 

1868 

2  00 

1876 

5  00 

1865 

2  00 

1879 

3  00 

1875 

2  00 

1877 

2  00 

1880 

1  60 

1873 

2  00 

1874 

1  60 

1875 

2  00 

1865 

2  00 

1877 

150 

1870 

SOO 

1870 

1  50 

1873 

100 

1876 

10« 
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Place  of  publication. 


Hame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Kenbbelaeb  CO. — Continued. 


Hoosick  Falls.. 
Lansingburgh  . 


Troy. 


ElCHMOND  CO.— Population:  38,991. 

DJfew  Brighton 

Stapleton 


West  New  Brighton . 


HocKLAmi  CO.— Population :  27,690. 

Haverstraw 

Nyack 


Saiht Laweekce  CO.— Population:  65,997. 
Canton 


Gouvemeur 

Nicholville  ., 
Norwood  — 
Ogdensbnrg. 


Potsdam 

Waddington . 


SabaTOGa  CO.— Population:  55,156. 
Ballston  Spa 


Schuylerville  . 

Stillwater 

Waterford.... 


Schenectady  co.— Population:  23,538. 
Schenectady - 


SCHOHAKIE  CO.— Population:  32,910. 

Charlotteville 

CobleskUl 


Crilboa 

Jefferson 

Middleburgh  . . 
BichmondTille . 
Schoharie 


Sharon  Springs 

SCHUYLEKCO.— P(>p«to«io»;  18,842. 


HaTana. . 
"Watkins 


Seneca  co.— Population :  29,278. 

Ovid 

Seneca  Fulls 


Waterloo  . 


Steuben  CO.— Population :  77,5 

Addison 

Avoca 

Bath 


Canisteo . 


Bensselaer  County  Standard 

Wood's  Family  Gmest 

Lansingburgh  Gazette 

Lansingburgh  Courier 

News  and  Farmer  Advocate  (a) . 

Troy  Northern  Budget 

f  Telegram  and  Whig 

}  Telegram  and  Whig 

C  Times 

{Times 

J  Press 

(Press 

Freie  Deutsche  Presse 

Troy  Observer 

Evening  Standard 

Saturday  Journal  (b) 

Missionary  Tidings 


Eiohmond  County  Sentinel 

Eichmond  County  Gazette 

Der  Deutsche  Staten  Islander. , 

Staten  Island  Leader 

Richmond  County  Herald 

Staten  Island  Advertiser 

Staten  Island  Star 


Eockland  County  Messengei 

Rockland  County  Journal. 

City  and  Country 

Rockland  Advertiser  and  Chronicle.. 


St.  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer 

Commercial  Advertiser 

Gouvemeur  Herald - 

Gouvemeur  Times  (o) 

Gouvemeur  Herald  (d)  

Norwood  News 

(  Journal 

{  St.  Lawrence  Republican 

Ogdensbnrg    Advance    and  ,St.    Lawrence 
Weekly  Democrat. 

Potsdam  Courier  and  Freeman 

St.  Lawrence  Herald 

Waddington  Reporter  (e) 


Ballston  Journal    

Ballston  Democrat 

Saratoga  Sentinel 

<  Daily  Saratogian 

I  Saratogian 

Saratoga  Sun 

Saratoga  Banner  (/) 

Saratoga  Eagle 

Schuylerville  Standard . . . 
Stillwater  Enterprise  (g)  . 
Waterford  Advertiser 


5  Evening  Star 

i  Reflector 

Union 

,  TJnion 

^  Morning  Gazette 

(  Gazette 

Deutscher  Anzeiger. 
Concordiensis 


Charlotteville  Phoenix  . . . 

Cobleskill  Index 

Cobleskill  Herald 

Gilboa  Monitor 

Jefffeisonian  (ft) 

Middleburgh  Gazette 

Eichmondviile  Democrat . 

Schoharie  Republican 

Schoharie  Union 

Sharon  Springs  Gazette  . . 


Havana  Journal 

Havana  Democrat.. 
Watkins  Express  . . 
Watkins  Democrat . 


Ovid  Indepencfent , 

Seneca  Falls  Courier  .. 
Seneca  Falls  Reveille  J. 

Watei  loo  Observer 

Seneca  County  News . . . 


Addison  Advertiser 

Avoca  Advance 

Steuben  Farmer's  AdvocatK . 

Steuben  Courier 

Canisteo  Valley  Times 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

Sunday , 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evi 
Weekly- . 
Daily  {evening) . . 

Weekly 

...do 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


News  and  politics. 

Literary 

News  and  politics, 
do  : 


Weekly. 

..  do 

...do..., 
...do..., 
...do..., 
...do  ..., 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do 

Daily  (Tnoming) . 

Weekly 

...do.. 


.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 


Weekly 

...do.. 

--.do  

Daily  (evtning) . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 


Daily. 
Weekly. . 
Daily  (evt 
Weekly. 
Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

..  do.. 

Monthly 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do-... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do,, 
.do', 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
do. 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Eeligions  (MeOioditt) 


News  and  politics 

do .-... 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 

da 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

....  do... 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


1873 
1S77 
1798 
1875 
1874 
1798 
1834 
1834 
1851 
1856 
1867 
1867 
1872 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1879 

1876 
1859 
1866 
1866 
1880 
1877 
1877 

1846 
1860 
1859 
1879 

1856 
1873 
1873 
1864 
1872 
1878 
1855 
1830 
1861 

1852 
1878 


1798 
1865 
1819 
1868 
18.57 
1870 
1876 
1879 
1871 
1880 
1872 


1855 
1834 
1864 
1864 
1879 
1869 
1874 
1877 

1879 
1864 
1877 
1879 
1872 
1871 
1870 
1819 
1838 
1873 


1849 
1877 
1854 
1865 

1873 
1835 
1855 
1826 
1878 

1858 
1879 
1815 
1843 
1877 


a  Suspended  September,  1879. 

b  Suspended  June,  1880. 

«  Merged  with  "Herald"  March,  1880,  and  called  "Herald  and  Times" 


d  An  edition  of  the  "Democrat",  Providence,  E  I. 

e  Suspended  March,  1880. 

/  Suspended  since  census  year. 


$1  50 

50 

1  50 

1  09 

1  00 

2  00 
10  00 

1  OO 
10  Oft 
1  00 
8  00 

1  CO' 

2  on 
2  00 
6  00' 

1  00 
6» 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00' 
2  00 
2  00 
1  75 

1  60- 

2  50 

2  sa 

2  0» 
1001 

16ft 
1  SO 
1  Oft 

1  6ft 

2  00 
1  6ft 
5  00 
1  6ft 
1  50 

15» 
15» 


2  Oft 
1  5ft 
1  60 
6  Oft 
1  50 
1  Oft 
75 
1  00 
1  50 
1  6» 
1  5ft 


6£» 
1  Oft 
6  00 
1  00 
5  Oft 

1  Oft 

2  00 
1  Oft 

115 
1  00 
1  60 
100 
100 

1  00 
126 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  Oft 
1  50 

1  60 

150 

2  Oft 
2  00 
2  00 
2  Oft 

1  50 
1  Oft 
1  00 
1  00 
1  Oft 


g  Suspended  July,  1880. 

A  Changed  to  "Courier"  December,  1880. 
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Place  of  poblicatloii. 


Steuben  co. — Contmued. 

Cobocton 

Corning 


Hammondsport . 
Homellsvilte  ... 


Prattsbnrgh  - . 
Tronpsburgh . 
Wayland 


SOFFOLK  CO. — Population:  53,888. 
Babylon 

Greenport 

Hnntin  gton 


Nortb  Port  . . . . 

Patcbogue 

Fort  Je£Ferson  . 


KiTorhead  . . 
Sag  Harbor . 


Sontbold . 


Sdllivan  CO.— Population:  32,491. 

JofferaonTille , 

Liberty ■ 

Honticello 


Tioga  co.— Population :  32,673. 

Candor 

Newarlt  Valley 

/     Owego 


Spencer.. 
Waverly . 


TOMPKiKS  CO.— Population:  34,445. 

Dryden  

Groton 

Itbaca  


McLean 

TrnmonBbnrg. . 


tTLSTEB  CO.— Population:  85,838. 
EUenville 


Kingston  . 


NewPaltz 

Sangertles 

■Waebbn  CO.— Population:  25,179. 
Glen  Falls 


■Warrenabnrgh . 


Washington  co— Population:  47,871. 

Cambridge 

Port  Edward .'!'.!!!'.'.'. 

Greenwich 

Granville '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 


Salem 

Sandy  Hill. 
Whitehall.. 


a  Snspended  Fobmary,  1880. 
t  Merged  In  the  "Owego  Bli 


Name  of  periodical. 


Cohocton  Valley  Times  - 

Coming  Jonmai 

Coming  Democrat 

Coming  Phonograph  (a) 
Hammondspoit  Herald . . 

J  Evening  Tribune 

I  Tribune 

(Homell  Times 

jHomell  Times 

Homellsville  Herald 

Homellsvilie  Invincible . 

Prattsburgh  News 

Steuben  Sentinel 

Union  Advertiser 


South  Side  Signal 

Babylon  Budget 

Eepublican  "Watchman  — 

Suffolk  Times 

Long  Islander 

Suffolk  Bulletin 

Suffolk  County  Jonmai  . . . 

Fatchogue  Advance 

Long  Island  Leader 

Port  Jefferson  Times 

Eiverhcad  Weekly  News. 

Sag  Harbor  Corrector 

Sag  Harbor  Express 

Long  Island  Traveler 


Sullivan  County  Kecord 

Liberty  Register , 

Kepublican  Watchman 

Sullivan  County  Eepublican. 


Candor  Independent  (!>) . 
Tioga  County  Herald . . . 

Owegoan  (c) 

Owego  Gazette 

Owego  Times 

Tioga  County  Eecord  . . 

Owego  Blade 

Owego  Kesolute  (d)  .... 

Spencer  Herald 

Waverly  Advocate 

Waverly  Free  Press 

C  Waverly  Review 

( Waverly  Review 


Dryden  Valley  Herald 

Groton  and  Lansing  Jonmai. 

f  Journal 

(Journal 

Ithaca  Democrat 

ComellEra 

Weekly  Itbacan 

Cornell  Review 

Baptist  Visitor  (e) 

Trnmansburg  Sentinel 


Ellen  ville  Journal 

Banner  of  Liberty 

Ellen  vill«  Press 

Kingston  Argns 

Kingston  Journal  (/) 

C  Morning  Courier 

( Kingston  Courier 

CFreeman 

J  Freeman 

New  Paltz  Times 

New  Faltz  Independent . 
Saugerties  Telegraph  . . . 
Evening  Post 


Glen  Falls  Republican  . 
Glen  Falls  Messenger  . . 

Glen  Falls  Times 

Le  Drapeau  National . . . 
"Warrensburgh  News . . . 


Washington  County  Post 

Fort  Edward  Gazette 

People's  Journal 

J  Sentinel 

{Sentinel 

Salem  Press 

Salem  Review 

Sandy  Hill  Herald 

Sandy  Hill  Commercial  Advertiser . 

WhitehaU  Chronicle 

Whitehall  Times 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
- .  .do  . . . 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Daily  . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (eoening) . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

..  do 

...do  

...do 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
....do... 


Weekly. 
. . .  do  . . . 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
. . . do  . . . 
Daily 
Week 

..  do  .". 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

-.  do 

...do 

-.  do 

Semi,  weekly. 
Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  {evening). 

Weekly 

do 

...  do 

...do 

Monthly  

do 

Weekly 


Weekly 

— do 

...  do 

...do 

...  do 

Daily  (momijig)  . 

WeeKly 

Daily  {evening) . . . 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

Daily  (evening) . . . 


Weekly 

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

...  do 

Daily  {evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

...-•..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  ■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1872 
1847 
1857 


1874 
1878 
185) 
1878 
1867 
1872 
1878 
1872 
1880 
1863 


1876 
1826 
1857 
1836 
1847 
1874 
1871 
1871 
1878 
1868 
1822 
1859 
1871 


1868 
1870 
1826 
1843 

1876 
1876 


1814 
1836 
1871 
1880 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 

Collegiate 

Religious  {Baptist) . 
News  and  politics  - . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do    

News  and  politics  {Fr.  and  Eng.) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics, 
.do 


Blade"  June,  1880. 


e  Suspended  October,  1879. 
d  Suspended  August,  1879. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

«  Snspended  May,  1880. 

/  Merged  in  "Weekly  Freeman" 


1878 
1852 
1866 
1876 
1876 

1871 
1866 
1872 
1815 
1820 
1869 
1871 
1873 


1865 


Price 
per 
year. 


1848 

1  50 

1852 

125- 

1870 

1  50- 

1832 

2  00> 

1840 

2  00' 

1877 

4  00' 

1846 

1  5(y 

1871 

8  00 

1859 

1  50 

1860 

1  00 

1868 

1  25 

1846 

2  00 

1877 

5  00 

1842 

1  50 

1855 

1  50 

1879 

5  0» 

1880 

2  OO 

1878 

1  25 

1798 

1  50 

1854 

1  50 

1842 

1  50 

1879 

5  00 

1875 

1  50 

1850 

1  60 

1877 

1  00 

1823 

1  50 

1879 

75 

1840 

1  00 

1860 

1  SO 

January, 

1881. 

$1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  50 
5  00 
1  00 
5  00 
1  00 
1  60 
1  00 
1  SO 
1  00 
1  60 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 

1  50 
1  60 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 

1  00 
40 

2  00 
1  60 

1  60 

1  50 
7  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
2  25 


1  50 
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Fla«e  of  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


■Wayne  co.- 
Clyde.. 

Lyons  . 


Newark.. 

Ontario  .  - 
Palmyra . 


-Population!  51,700. 


SaTannah... 

Sodns 

"Williamson  . 
"Wolcott  .... 


■Westchester  co.—Fopulatiom  108,988. 

Croton  Palls 

Irvington 

Katonah 

Mamaroneck 

Mount  Eisco 

Mount  Vernon 


New  Eochelle 

Peekskill 

Port  Chester 

Sing  Sing 

Tarrytown 

■White  Plains 

Yonkers 

■WrOMiNG  CO.— Population !  30,907. 

Arcade 

Attica 

Castile 

Perry 

Pike 

"Warsaw 

Tates  CO.— PopulaHon:  21,087. 
Dundee 

Penn  Yan 


Clyde  Times 

Clyde  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Lyons  Eepublioan 

■Wayne  Democratic  Press 

Newark  Courier 

Newark  Union 

Ontario  Press 

Palmyra  Courier 

■Wayne  County  Journal 

Savannah  News  (a) 

"Wayiae  County  Alliance 

■Williamson  Banner  (6) 

Lake  Shore  News 

■Wolcott  Independent 


Crtiton  Falls  News 

Sunny  Side  Courier 

Katonah  Eecorder 

Mamaroneck  Investigator  (a) 

Mount  Kisco  Weekly 

Mount  Vernon  Chronicle 

Westchester  County  DentschesVolksblatt(<J) 

Westchester  County  Anzeiger 

Eastohester  Independent  (c) 

Mount  Vernon  iigus 

Mount  Vernon  Constellation 

New  Eochelle  Pioneer 

New  Eochelle  Press 

Highland  Democrat ^ 

Peekskill  Messenger 

Peekskill  Blade 

Port  Chester  Journal 

Port  Chester  Leader 

Sing  Sins  Eepublioan 

Hudson  Biver  Chronicle 

Democratic  Eegister , 

Democratic  SttSidard  (e) 

Tarrytown  Argus 

Sunnyside  Press 

Eastern  State  Journal 

Westchester  News 

Yonkers  Gazette 

Yonkers  Statesman 


Arcade  Leader 

AtticaNews 

Attica  Argus 

Sunday  Advocate  (e) 

Castihan 

Wyoming  County  Herald 

PikeCxazette 

Western  New  Yorker , 

Wyoming  County  Democrat . 
Wyoming  County  Times 


Dundee  Eecord 

Dundee  Observer 

Penn  Yan  Democrat 

Yates  County  Chronicle. 
Penn  Yan  Express 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

,...do..., 
....do... 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do..., 
...do... 
....do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do  

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

...do  

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do , 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...  do 

...do 

...do  


Weekly., 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
Sunday.. 
Weekly,. 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics, 
.do  . 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics, 
do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 
News  and  polities  \Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


..do  . 
.-do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
..do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


1850 
1880 
1821 
1822 
1838 
1872 
1878 
1838 
1871 
1879 
1872 
1879 
1874 
1878 

1878 
1874 
1874 


News  and  politics, 
do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  poUticB  . 
do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1873 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1873 
,1879 
1880 
1859 
1875 
1845 
1860 
1878 
1868 
1878 
1832 
1836 
1867 
1878 
1868 
1880 
1845 
1871 
1852 
1856 

1876 
1872 
1877 
1880 
1874 
1877 
1876 
1841 
1848 
1870 

1844 
1878 
1817 
1823 


$2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  OO 
1  50 

1  50 

150 

2  50 
1  50 


1  SO 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
150 
150 

1  00 
200 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
100 
300 
250 
2  50 
2  00 
250 
250 

1  50 
1  56 
1  50 


1  25 
1  50 
125 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 
150 
1  50 
1  50 
150 


NORTH  CAEOLINA. 


Alahauce  CO.— PopviUiiian :  14,613. 
Graham 


Anson  co Population:  17,994. 

,      Wadesboro' 


Beaufort  cq.— Population :  17,474. 
Washington 

Buncombe  co.— Population:  21,909. 
Asheville 


^UBKB  CO.— Population:  12,J 

Excelsior 

Morgan  ton 


CABAKKUS  CO.— PopiUalion :  14,964. 
Concord 


Caldwell  co.— Population :  10,291. 
Lenoir 


Cabwell  CO.— PopulaHon:  17,825. 
Milton 


Catawba  CO.— PopulaHon:  14,9 
Hickory 


Alamance  Gleaner . 
Pee  Dee  Herald 

North  State  1 


North  Carolina  Citizen . 
Asheville  Journal  (/) .. 


College  Pen 

Blue  Eidge  Blade  . 


Concord  Sun 

Concord  Beuister. . 


Lenoir  Topic 

Milton  Chronicle . 


Newton 

a  Suspended  Angnst,  1879. 

b  Merged  in  "  Ontario  Press  "  December,  1879. 

c  Suspended  October,  1879. 


Piedmont  Press 

Western  Carolinian 

Hickory  Echo  (g)  

Newton  Enterprise 

d  An  edition  of  the  ' '  Deutsche  Volksblatt ",  New 
e  Suspended  May,  1880. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. . 
Weekly. 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly., 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. . . 
News  and  politics . . . 
News  and  politics. . . 


News  and  politics  . 
f.....do 


Educational 

News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 

, do...:. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

^0 

York.     /  Suspended  August,  1880. 

g  Consolidated  with  "Western 


1875 

1870. 

1877 


1870 
1878 


1880 
1876 


1873 
1875 


1875 
1841 


1870 
1878 


$150 
200 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


75 
1  .50 


125 
150 


100 
2  00 


150 
100 


1879  2  00 

Carolinian  ". 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


■WTien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Chatham  co.— Population:  23,453. 
Pittsboro' 


Cheboese  CO.— Popviation:  8,182. 

Morphy 

Chowah  CO.— Population:  7,900. 

Edenton 

16,571. 


Cleavelasd  CO. — Population: 
Shelby 

Ceaten  CO.— Population:  19,729. 
Kew  Berne 


CVHBSBLAHD  CO.— Population:  28,836. 
rayetteviUe 

SUFLiN  CO.— Population:  18,773. 

EoseHill 


Warsaw . 


Edgecoubi  CO.— Population:  26,181. 


Bocky  Monnt. 
Tarboro' 


FOBSTTB  CO.— Population:  18,070. 

Salem 

Winston 


Fbanelin  CO.— Population:  20,829. 
Lonisborg .., 


GEANvn,LB  CO.— Population:  31,286. 
Henderson 


Oxford. 


GuiLFOBD  CO.— Population:  23,585. 
Greensboro* , 


High  Point 

Halifax  co. -•■Population:  30,300. 


Enfield  . 
Weldon. 


Henderson  co.— Population:  10,281. 
Hendersonville 


Hertpobd  CO.— PoaOatlon:  11,843. 
Harfreesboro' , 


"Win  ton. 


Ikedell  CO.— Population:  22,675. 

MooreBvllle 

Statesville 


Lemoir  CO.— Population:  15,344. 

Kineton 

La  Grange 

Lincoln  CO.— Population.-  11,061. 
Linoolnton 


Macon  CO.— Population:  8,064. 
Franklin 


Madison  Co.— Population;  12,810. 
Marshall 


Mbcklenbubq  CO.— Population:  34,175. 
Charlotte 


o  Snspenrled  Jnno  1, 1879. 
0  Saapendcd  February,  1880. 


Chatham  Becord . 


Cherokee  Herald  (a)  . 


Edenton  Clarion  . 


Shelby  Anrora . 


New  Berne  Watch  Tower ... 

Newbemian 

New  Berne  Nnt-Shell 

New  Berne  Democrat  (b) . 

New  Berne  Grood  Samaritan. 


FayetteTille  Examiner . . 
Fayetteville  Gazette  0) . 


North  Carolina  Amatenr . 
Warsaw  BriefMention... 


'Roeky  Monnt  Progress . 
The  Sonthemer 


People's  Press 

Western  Sentinel . . 
Union  Bepnblican. . 

Winston  Leader 

Church  Messenger . 

Franklin  Times 


Tobacconist  and  Beview  . 

Border  Beview  (c) 

Oxford  Torch  Light 

Granville  Free  Lance  . . . . 


North  State 

Central  Protestant 

Greensboro'  Beacon 

C  Greensboro'  Patriot .... 

{Greensboro'  Patriot 

High  Point  Mercury  (d) . 


Enfield  Sentinel 

Boanoke  News 

Boanoke  Farmer 

5  Baily  Bailroad  Ticket. 
)  Eailroad  Ticket 


Western  Conrier 

Hendersonville  New  Era  («) . 


Albemarle  Enquirer  . 
Winton  Sentry  (e) 


Iredell  Grazette 

Statesville  American . . 
Statesville  Landmark . 


Einston  Jonmal. 
Baptist  Beview . . 


Lincolnton  Progress 

Linoolnton  Constitntion. 


Western  Beporter. 


Madison  County  News  (e) . 


Charlotte  Democrat . 
<  Charlotte  Bulletin . . 
>  Charlotte  Conrier  . . 
5  Charlotte  Observer . 
J  Charlotte  Observer . 
Charlotte  News  (/) . . 

Southern  Home 

StarofZion 

South  Land  (e) 

Evening  Press 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (moming)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
do  ..., 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do , 

Semi.montbly . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ..., 

....do..., 
....do..., 


Weekly 
...do  .., 
...do.., 
Dail^ 
Weetay 
— do  .., 


Weekly 
...do  .. 
Monthly 
DaUj  ■ 
Weekly, 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do    .. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly., 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

Daily  (moming)  . 

Weeidy 

Daily  (moming)  . 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 
c  Consolidated  with  "Tobacconist". 
d  Eemoved  to  Mockville  after  census  year. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


Beliglons  (Primitive  Ohrittian) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Aid  society 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Beligions  (Proteatant  Epiteopal) . . . 


News  and  polities . 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


1878 


1874 


1879 


1875 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1879 
1880 

1880 
1873 

1877 
1879 


1879 
1822 


1851 
1852 
1872 
1879 
1879 

1870 


1877 


News  and  politics 

Beligions  (Protestant Methodist). 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

Bailroads , 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1873 
1877 

1871 
1874 
1879 
1880 
1821 
1879 


1880 
1866 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1877 
1877 

1875 


News  and  politics.. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. . 
Beligions  (Baptist) . 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 


1877 
1857 
1876 


1878 
1873 


1873 
1880 


1878 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 1852 

do 1858 

, do 1868 

, do 1869 

, do 1869 

do 

do 1870 

BeUgious  (Episcopal  Methodist) 1877 

Literary 1878 

News  and  politics 1879 

e  Suspended. 
/  Consolidated  with  "  Observer ' 


$2  00 


2  00 


1  00 


1  00 

2  00 
4  00 

a  oo 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

25 
1  00 


1  as 

2  00 


1  60 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 
4  00 

2  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
25 

1  50 


2  00 


1  50 

1  60 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
1  50 


1  00 


2  00 

3  00 

1  50 
8  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 

50 

4  00 
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MooEE  CO.— Fopulation:  16,821. 

Carthage 

Nash  CO.— Population:  17,731. 

Eocky  Mount 

New  Hanovee  CO.— Population:  21,376. 
Wilmington 


Moore  Index  . 
Carthaginian . 


Eocky  Mount  Progress. 


NOBTHAMPTON  CO.— Population:  20,032. 
Jackson 


Obange  CO.— Population :  23,  ( 


Chapel  Hill . 
Durham 


Hillsboro' . 


Pasquotank  co.— Population:  10,i 
ElizabethClty 


Pitt  CO.— Population :  21,794. 
G-reenville 


Eandoi.ph  CO.— Population :  20,836. 
Ashboro' 


ElCHMOSD  CO. — Population:  18,245. 

Laurinburg 

Eockingham -' 


EOBEsos  CO.— Population:  23,8 
Ilumborton 


EocKiNeHAM  CO.— Population:  21,744. 

Leaksville 

Eeidsville 


EOWAN  CO.— Population:  19,965. 
Salisbury 


iSTANLEY  CO.— Population:  10,505. 
Albemarle 


Stokes  CO.— Population :  15,353. 
Danbury 

Sleet  CO.— Population:  15,302. 
Mount  Airy 


Union  co.— Population:  18,056. 
ilonroe 


Wake  co.— Population :  47,939. 
Ealeigh , 


Waeeen  CO.— Population:  22,619. 
Warrenton 


Wayne  co.— Population:  24,951. 

Fremont 

Groldsboro' 


a  Suspended. 

b  Removed  to  Hillsboro*. 

«  Suspended  February,  1880. 


(  Wilmington  Eeview 

I  Wilmington  Journal '. 

North  Carolina  Presbyterian 

(Morning  Star 

jWilmington  Star 

Wilmin^on  Post 

South  Atlantic  (a) 

North  Carolina  Medical  Journal. . 
Africo-American  Presbyterian  . . . 


Northampton  Eeporter. 


Chapel  HiU  Ledger  (6) 

Durham  Eecorder 

Tobacco  Plant 

Methodist  Advance  . . . 
Southern  Mail 


North  Carolinian 

Elizabeth  City  Economist . 

Elizabeth  City  Falcon 

Evening  Telegram  (c) 


Greenville  Express. 


Ashboro'  Courier 

Eandolph  Eegnlator  (d) . 


Laurinburg  Enterprise. 

Spirit  of  the  South 

Pee  Dee  Bee 


Eobesonian. 


Leaksville  Gazette  . . 

Eeidsville  News  

Eeidsville  Times 

Eeidsville  Democrat . 


Carolina  Watchman 

Salisbury  Democrat  (c) . 

Salisbury  News  (/) 

Salisbury  Examiner  (a) 


The  Second  Century 


Danbury  Eeporter  . 


Surry  Visitor 

Mount  Airy  Times 

Experimental  Farmer  (a) . 


Monroe  Enquirer. 
Union  Express 


Biblical  Eecorder 

Ealeigh  Christian  Advocate... 

Weekly  State  Journal  (g) 

Friend  and  Templar 

5  Ealeigh  News 

I  Ealeigh  News  (A) 

J  Ealeigh  Observer 

)  Ealeigh  Observer 

K orth  Carolina  Fanner 

Farmer  and  Mechanic 

Evening  Yisitor 

North  Carolina  Eepublican  (i) . 

Ealeigh  Advertiser  (a) 

People's  Voice  (i) 

Ealeigh  Sentinel  (a) 

Hale's  Weekly  (a) 


WaiTenton  Gazette  . 


Free  Will  Baptist  (j) . 
Goldsboro'  Messenger . 


Transcript-Messenger 

Goldsboro'  Mail  (k) 

d  Merged  in  "Ashboro'  Courier" 
e  Suspended  in  I88O1 
/  Suspended  iu  1879. 


Weekly. 
...do   ... 


Weekly - 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

. . .  do 

Daily  (morning) .. 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

..  do 

Semi-monthly.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .. 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

...do 

...do  

Daily  (evening) . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  . 


Semi- weekly.. 
Weekly 


Weekly. . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
. . -do  - . . 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly 

...do  

...do , 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly , 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly  

Tri.  weekly 

Weekly. 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Semi- weekly.. 

Weekly 

-..do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Presbytericm) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Literary 

Medical  and  surgical 

Eeligious  (Preebyteriam)  . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do , 

Agricultural - . 

Eeligious  (MefbocHat)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics . 

.....do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics. . 
do...  


Eeligious  (Baptist) 

Eeligious  (Methodist  Mpiseopdl) . 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do... 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

....  do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1879 
1879 


1879 


1875 
1844 
1858 
1867 
1869 
1868 
1877 
1878 
1879 

1879 


1878 
1820 
1872 
1880 
1879 


1875 
1879 
1879 

1877 


1876 
1876 

1880 
1873 
1879 

1870 


1880 
1875 
1879 
1880 

1832 


1878 


1880 


1872 


1872 
1880 


g  Suspended  June,  1880. 

ft  Consolidated  with  "Observer" 

i  Suspended  May,  1880. 


News  and  politics 


Eeligious  (Baptiet)' 
News  and  politics. .. 

do.... 

do 


1873 
1876 

1835 
1855 
1860 
1867 
1867 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1880 
1879 
1880 


1872 


$150 
1  50 

125 


5  00 
2  00 

2  65 
7  00 
1  50 
100 

3  00 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
150 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 


100 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2flO 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  50 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  00 
150 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 


1  00 


2  00 


1880 

1  60 

1867 

3  00 

1867 

2  00 

1872 

2  00 

'  Eemoved  from  Pine  Level,  Johnson  county. 
:  Suspended  April,  1880. 
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W1LKB6  CO.— Populatiim:  19,181. 

"Weekly 

1879 

1867 
1870 

$1  00 

Wilson  co.— Population:  16,064. 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

2  00 

2  00 

OHIO. 


Adams  co.— Population:  24,005. 


Manchester.. 
West  Union  . 


Allen  co. — PopviaHon:  31,314. 

Bloffton 

Lima 


SpenoeiTllle  . 


Ashland  co. — PopiUation:  23,883. 
Ashland 


Hayes  ville... 
Loadonville. 


Ashtabula  co Population:  37,139. 

AndoTer 

Ashtabula 


Conneant . 
Greneva . . . 


Jefferson  

Keck  Creek. 


Athens  CO.— Population:  28,411. 


Albany  . 
Athens  . 


NelsonTllle . 


Auglaize  CO.— Population:  25,444. 

New  Bremen 

Saint  Mary's 

Wapakoneta 


Bjomovt  CO.— Population :  49,  e 

fiamesville.. 

Eellaire '. 


Bridgeport 

Martin  s  Ferry  . . 
Saint  Clairsville. 


Brows  CO.— Population:  32,911. 
Georgetown 

Ripley 

BUTLKB CO.— Population:  42,579. 
Hamilton 


Middletown  , 
Oxford 


Cahboh  CO Population  :  16.416. 

Carrollton 


Loesburgh  . 


Champ  aion  co.— PoputeKon  .- 
Mochanicsburg 


27,817. 


Saint  Paris  . 
Urbana 


Ohio  Biver  Boatman 

West  Union  Scion 

People's  Defender 

Adams  County  New  Era  . 


Bluflton  News 

Allen  County  Democrat . . . 

Lima  Gazette 

Allen  County  Bepublioan  . 

Der  Courier 

Democratic  Times  

SpencerviUe  Journal 


Ashland  Press 

Ashland  Times -.  ■ 

Young  Disciple 

Hayes  ville  Journal 

Loudonville  Advocate.. 
Loudonville  Democrat. . 


Andover  Eeview  (a) 

Ashtabula  Telegraph 

Ashtabula  News 

Democratic  Standard 

Conneaut  Eoporter 

Geneva  Times 

Geneva  Express 

Foster's  Musical  Journal.. 

Ashtabula  Sentinel 

Jefferson  Gazette 

Bock  Creek  Banner 


Albany  Echo 

Athens  Messenger  . 
Athens  Journal- . . . 
Nelsouville  News  . . 


Stem  des  Westlichen  Ohio  . 

St.  Mary's  Argus 

Auglaize  County  Democrat 
Wapakoneta  Bee 


Bamesville  Enterprise 

C  Bellaire  Independent ' 

(  Bellaire  Independent 

Bellaire  Tribune 

Bellaire  Democrat 

Biidgeport  Eiver  Side  Press  (h)  . 

Ohio  valley  News 

St.  Clairsville  Gazette 

Belmont  Chronicle 


Brown  Coun^  News.- 
Goorgetown  Sentinel.. 
Ripley  Bee  and  Times - 
Ohio  Valley  Times  (c) . 


Butler  County  Democrat. 

National  Zeltung 

Hamilton  Observer 

C  Hamilton  Daily  News . . . 

i  Hamilton  News 

Middletown  Journal 

Middletown  Signal 

Oxford  Citizen 


Carroll  Free  Press  

Carroll  County  Chronicle 
Connotton  Valley  Times. . 


a  Suspended. 

t  Komoved  to  Freeport  since  census  year. 

0  Consolidated  witU  "  Biploy  Bee  "  ^ay,  1880 


Central  Ohio  News 

MecbanicsbnrgHerald  (d) 

St  Paris  New  Era 

Urbana  Citizen  and  Gazette 

f  Urbana  Union 

(Urbana  Union  

Urbana  News  (c) 

University  Courant  (/)  

d  Removed  to  New  Washington, 
Februarv.  1881. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  -.- 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
:..do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
..  do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Monthly 

Semi,  weekly . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 
do 

..  do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

do 


.do. 
.do  . 
do. 
do. 
.do. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

..  do 

Daily  {evening) 

Weekly 

...do 

...do , 

...do 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dailv  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (moming)  . 

Monthly 

Crawford  county, 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. . 

do , 

Beligious  (Baptist) 
News  and  politics . . . 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 

Musical 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  aud  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do •.. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
do  . 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


.do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
do  . 
.do. 


1880 

$1  00 

1853 

1  00 

1866 

1  OO 

1877 

1  50 

1875 

1  25 

1848 

2  00 

1854 

1  50 

1875 

1  50 

1877 

2  00 

1879 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1846 

2  00 

1853 

1  75 

1875 

6U 

1874 

1  50 

1872 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1878 

1  50 

1850 

2  00 

1873 

2  00 

1877 

1  50 

1843 

2  00 

1866 

2  00 

1878 

1  00 

1879 

60 

1832 

2  00 

1876 

1  50 

1879 

1  25 

1877 

1  00 

1825 

2  00 

1868 

2  00 

1879 

1  50 

1875 

2  00 

1878 

1  50 

1848 

2  00 

1876 

2  00 

1866 

2  00 

1880 

5  00 

1871 

1  50 

1879 

1  75 

1880 

2  00 

1879 

1  25 

1872 

2  00 

1812 

2  00 

1813 

2  00 

1838 

1  50 

3874 

1  50 

1843 

1  50 

1876 

1  00 

1814 

1  50 

1864 

2  08 

1875 

50 

1870 

3  30 

1814 

1  50 

1859 

1  50 

1674 

1  00 

1854 

1  50 

1831 

2  00 

1871 

2  00 

1878 

2  00 

1873 

1  50 

1879 

1  50 

1S72 

1  50 

1838 

1  50 

1809 

6  00 

1861 

1  50 

1875 

6  00 

1877 

50 

.1  Collegiate. 

e  Suspended  June,  1880,  and  re.establi3hed  Septem- 
ber, 1880. 
/  Suspended  July,  1879. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


ChiJiKS  CO.— Population:  41,948. 

New  Carlisle 

South  Charleston 

Springfield 


ChBmiOST  CO.— Population:  36,713. 
Eatavia 


Moscow 

New  Bichmond . 


Clustos  CO.— Popuiation:  24,756. 

Blanchester 

New  Vienna 


Sabina 

Wilmington  . 


CozMilBlAi! A  CO.— Population:  48,602. 
Columbiana 


East  LlTerpool  . 


East  Palestine. 

Leetonia 

New  Lisbon  ... 


Salem . 


Wellsville  . 


COBUOCTOS CO.— Population:  26,642. 
Coshocton , 


Crawford  CO.— Population:  30,583. 
Bucyrus 


Crestline  . 
Gallon 


CvYABOGA  CO.— Population:  196,943. 

Berea 

Chagrin  Palls 

Cleveland ». 


New  Carlisle  Chronicle  (a) 

Clarke  County  Eepublican 

f  Springfield  Eepublic 

<  Springfield  Eepublic 

(  Springfield  Eepublic 

Springfield  Transcript 

Lefiel  s  Illustrated  Milling  and  Mechanical 
News. 

(Springfield  Gazette 

(Springfield  Gazette 

Wittenberger 

Springfield  Journal 

Parm  and  Pireside 

Live  Patron 

J  Springfield  Times 

I  Springfield  Times  (6) 

Springfield  Sunday  News 

Springfield  Democrat  (c) 

Springfield  Mail  (d) 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Clermont  Sun 

Clermont  Courier 

Batavia  Advance 

Moscow  Eeporter  (e)... 
Clermont  Independent  - 


Blanchester  Press 

Messenger  of  Peace  (/) 

Christian  Worker 

Olive  Leaf 

New  Vienna  Eecord 

SabinaNews 

Clinton  Eepublican 

Wilmington  Journal 

Sewing  Machine  Gazette . . 
Clinton  County  Democrat  - 


Independent  Eegister ■. 

Columbiana  True  Press 

Potters' Gazette 

Bast  Liverpool  Tribune 

Saturday  Eeview 

Valley  Echo 

Leetonia  Eeporter 

Ohio  Patriot 

Buckeye  State 

New  Lisbon  Journal 

Salem  Eepublican... 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly 

Salem  Era 

Educational  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mutual  Underwriter 

National  Greenback  (g) 

Columbiana  Herald  (h) 

Wellsville  Union , 


Coshocton  Age 

Coshocton  Democrat    

Coshocton  Commonwealth. 


a  Suspended  September,  1879, 

6  Suspended  July,  1880. 

c  Suspended  Nuvember,  1880 ;  succeeded 


Berea  Advertiser 

Chagrin PaUs  Exponent 

f  Cleveland  Herald 

J  Cleveland  Herald 

]  Cleveland  Herald 

[  Cleveland  Herald 

Standard  of  the  Cross   

Der  Christliohe  Botsohafter 

C  Cleveland  Plaindealer 

<  Cleveland  Plaindealer 

(  Cleveland  Plaindealer 

(Cleveland  Leader 
Evening  News , 
Cleveland  Leader 
Cleveland  Leader .'.' 
Cleveland  Leader 

Ohio  Practical  Parmer , 

Evangelical  Messenger 

C  WiEchter  Am  Erie , 

<  Sonntagsblatt  des  Wfflchter  Am  Erie, 

[  Wsechter  Am  Erie 

Eeformirte  Kirchenzeitnng 

f  Der  Christliche  Klnderfrennd 

<  Der  ChristMche  Kinderfreund 

(Der  Christliche  Kinderfreund 

Brainard's  Musical  World 

I  Sunday  School  Messenger 

^  Sunday  School  Messenger 

(  Sunday  School  Messenger 


Daily 
Weekly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

DaUy  (morning) . 

Weekly 

Sunday . 
Daily  (m< 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. . 
do 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...  do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do-... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
...do.... 
Weekly.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...  do  - . . 
...do... 


Crawford  County  Eomm Weekly 

Bucyrus  Journal do 

Deutsches  Courier 

Crestline  Advocate ."'. 

Gallon  Eeview '.',['.'.'.'. 

Gallon  Sun 

Gallon  Inquirer 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Science  and  mechanics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Agricultural 

...7..do 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (Friends)  . . 
Eeligions  (Friendt) . . 
Sunday  school  paper . 
News  and  politics. . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade.. 
News  and  politics. ... 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 


the  "Mail "  January,  1880. 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning) 
Daily  (eoening)  . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

....do.. 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (mmmvng) 
Daily  (evening) . . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

— do 

Daily  (cueninfl').. 

Sunday  

Weekly 

...do 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. . . 

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. . . 
Monthly 

d  Merged  in  "Daily  Democrat"  January,  1880. 

e  Suspended  1880. 

/  Merged  in  ' '  New  Vienna  Eecord 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics. . 

Educational 

Insurance 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do , 


1878 
1879 
1854 
1814 
1850 
1867 
1870 

1879 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 


1828 
1838 
1874 


News  and  politics . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

do... 

News  and  politics  (Qermam)  . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do...- 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


Eeligious  (PretestoM  Episcopal) 

Eeligious  (BsoTigrrficaZ;  Qerman)... 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

Eeligions  (Evangelical) 

News  and  politics  ( Qerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Qerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Qerman) 

Eeligions  (Reformed ;  German) 

Sunday  school  ( Qerman) 

Sunday  school  (Qerman) 

Sunday  school  ( Germmi) 

Musical 

Sunday  school 

do 

do 


1869 


1872 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1880 
1877 
1838 
1867 
1876 
1880 

1870 
1875 
1871 
1876 
1879 
1878 
1871 
1808 
1852 
1867 
1824 
1852 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1878 


1863 


1824 
1840 
1880 

1844 
1853 
1874 
1879 
1850 
1872 
1877 

1868 
1874 
1835 
1835 
1819 


after  census  year. 


a  Merged  in  "Akron 
A  Suspended  1879. 


1830 
1836 
1845 
1842 
1849 
1848 
1869 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1852 
1877 
1852 
1854 
1856 
18,56 
1866 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
Advance' 


$1  25 
2  00 
9  00 
1  50 

4  50 
1  50 

50 

5  20 
I  00 

1  OO 

2  00 
50 

100 
7  80 

1  00 

2  00 

6  00 


160 
1  50 
1  60 


160 


1  25 
50 

2  00 
25 

1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
60 
1  50 

1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


100 


1  60 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  OO 
2  00 
2  00 
20O 

100 

150 

10  00 

10  00 

1  26 
4  00 

2  50 
2  00 

10  00 

1  15 

4  00 
10  00 

6  00 

2  OO 
1  25 

5  00 

1  50 

2  00 

6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

75 
40 
25 
1  60 
75 
40 
25 
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Place  of  publication. 


2Tame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Chaiacter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


CUTAHOGA  CO.— Contjnned. 
CleTCland — Continued . . 


Barke  CO.— PopulaHoni  40,496. 

Ansonia 

ATcannm 

Greenville 


Il'ew  Madison. 
Versailles 


Defiance  co.—FopulatUm:  22,516. 
Defiance 


Hiclisville  . 


Delawaiib  CO.— Population:  27,381. 
Delaware 


Erie  co.—Foptilation:  32,640. 

Huron 

Milan 


Sandusky. 


Fairfield  co.— Population:  34,284. 
Lancaster 


Lithopolis  - 
Rushville . . 


Fayette  co.— Population:  20,364. 
■Washington 


FRANKLra  CO.— Population:  86,797. 

Canal  Winchester 

Columbus 


Laemmerhirte 

Der  Sendbote 

Living  Epistle 

Trade  Eeview .' 

Locomotive  Bngineers'  Journal 

Das  Evangeliache  Magazin 

(Anzeiger 

<  Anzeiger 

(  Anzeiger 

Cleveland  Voice 

DieBiene 

Christian  Harvester 

South  Cleveland  Advocate 

Home  Companion 

Catholic  Universe 

Evangelical  Sunday  School  Teacher. 

Myljssson 

Evangelical  Lesson  Leaf 

Laemmerweide 

Evangelisches  Lectionsblatt : 

Abendlnst 

Sunday  Morning  Times 

Short-Hand  Ke  view 

Dennice  Novoveku 

Lectionsblatter 

Penny  Press 

Sunday  School  Blackboard 

DieWandtafel 

Cleveland  Sentinel 

Young  Folks'  Musical  Monthly 

Evangelical  Sunday  School  Qnarterly . 
Evangelisches  Sunday  School 
Temperance  Standard  (a) . 
The  State  (6) 


School  Visitor 

Arcanum  News 

Greenville  Journal 

Greenville  Democrat. . . 

Sunday  Courier 

Sunday  Graphic  (a) 

New  Madison  News  (c) . 
VersaiUea  Policy 


Defiance  Democrat 

Defiance  County  Express  . 

Hicksville  News 

Hicksville  Eepublican 


Delaware  Gazette 

Delaware  Herald 

College  Transcript 

Delaware  Signal  

"  Delaware  Chronicle 

Weekly  Democrat 

"Delaware  County  News . 


(D. 

Iw 

Del 


Erie  County  Reporter . 

Milan  Advertiser 

Friend  of  the  Family. . 

S  Sandusky  Eegister. .. 
Sandusky  Begister. . . 
Sandusky  Begister. . . 

Der  Demokrat 

Sandusky  Journal 

Ice  and  Fish  News 

C Sandusky  Tribune  ... 
I  Sandusky  Tribune . . . 


Ohio  Eagle 

Lancaster  Gazette 

Saturday  Journal 

Lancaster  Free  Press 

Litbopolitan  Home  News  . 
Eushville  Times 


Ohio  State  Eegister 

Fayette  County  Herald  . 
Fayette  Bepublican 


Monthly 

Weekly , 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

Daily  (evening) 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Sunday  

...do 

Semi-monthly. . . 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Sunday . 


eekly 
...do  . 
Daily  (i 
Weekly 

...do  

...do.... 
Monthly . 
Quarterly 

...  do 

Weekly. . 
do 


Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

do 

...do-... 
Sunday . . 

.  -  -  do 

Weekly. . 
do 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

...do  

Semi-monthly- . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Tri-weekly 

...do..... 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Tri-weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly  - 
do  -.- 
...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do... 


Winchester  Times 

(  Ohio  State  Journal 

J  Ohio  State  Journal 

i  Columbus  Times 

( Columbus  Times 

f  Evening  Dispatch 

J  Dollar  Dispatch 

Columbus  Gazette 

Lutheran  Standard 

CDer  Weatbote 

5  DerWestbote 

Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung 

Companion  and  American  Odd  Fellow 

Sunday  Morning  News 

Mute's  Chronicle 

Ohio  Waisenfreund 

The  Knight 

a  Suspended  1879.  6  Suspended. 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly- 


Daily  (evening)  . 
Weekly 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Semi  .weekly — 
Semi-monthly- . . 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 


Keligious  (Qerma/n) 

Beligious  (Baptiet;  Qerman) 

Beligious  (Eva/ngelicdl) 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Beligious  (Evangeliedl;  German) . 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Beligious  (Evangdiaal) 

News  and  politics 

Juvenile 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Sunday  school 

do 

do 

Sunday  school  ( Germaa) 

Sunday  school  (Germa/n) 

Beligious  (German) 

News  and  politics 

PhonograpTiy 

Secret  society  (BolixmiaM) 

Beligious  (German) 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school 

Beligious  (German) 

News  and  politics 

Musical .: 

Sunday  school 

Sunday  school  (German) 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 


1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 


Educational 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  - 

ilo 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics - 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (ffermon) . 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do    


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

Beligious  (Lutheran) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (Qerman) 

Beligious  (Lutheran ;  German) . 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

Educational 

Beligious  (CatftoZic;  German)  .. 

Secret  society 

c  Suspended  June,  1880. 


1880 
1879 
1832 
1855 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1874 


1844 
1868 
1874 
1880 

1818 
1866 
1868 
1873 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1879 
1870 
1880 
1844 
1844 
1822 
1858 
1866 
1870 
1879 
1879 

1809 
1826 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1852 
1858 
1879 

1871 
1840 
1811 
1852 
1829 
1832 
1874 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1854 
1860 
1865 
1867 
1868 
1873 
1873 


$1  OO 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  00 

1  25 
7  50 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

75 

1  59 
60 

2  50 
50 
25 
10 
25 
10 

1  00 

2  00 

1  OO 

2  70 
100 

3  00 
3  OO 
3  00 
1  25 
1  00 

20 
20 


60 
1  25 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  0» 
1  60 
1  50 


2  OO 
2  00 
■1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  OO 
4  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

50 

9  00 

1  50 
4  00 

2  00 
1  50 

60 
4  00 
1  60 

1  50 

2  OO 
1  60 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 
1  60 

1  SO 
8  00 
1  00 

6  00 
1  00 

7  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

2  00 

3  50 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
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Place  of  pnblicatioB. 


Name  of  peiiodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lisbed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Pbakklik  CO.— Continned. 
Colninbas— Contiuaed  . 


Westerville. 


I'UITON  CO.— Papulation:  21,053. 

Delta 

Fayette 

Wanseon 


Gallia  co.— Population:  28,124. 
Gallipolis 


Geauga  CO.— Population:  14,251. 


Burton  .. 
Chardon . 


Gbeese  CO.— PoptttoMon;  31,349. 

Gedarville 

Jamestown 

Xenia 


GUEENBEY  CO.— Population:  27,197. 
Cambridge 


Qaaker  City . 

Hamilton  co.- 
Cincinnati . 


■Population:  313,374. 


Colnmbns  Sunday  Herald 

Catholic  Colombian 

Ohio  Medical  Becorder 

Ohio  State  Sentinel  (a) 

Sunday  Capital 

f  Der  Oh  io  sonntagsgast  (b) 

( Ber  Ohio  Sonntagsgast  (o) 

Courier  (d) 

Penny  Post  (e) 

Franklin  County  Legal  Becord. 

American  Prohibitionist 

"W  estern  Home  Journal 

Columbus  Commonwealth  (/>  . . 

Columbus  Democrat  (p) 

Westerville  Eeview ... 


Delta  Avalanche 

Fayette  Kecord 

Northwestern  Bepnblican. 
Democratic  Expositor 


Gallipolis  Journal.. 
Gallipolis  Bnlletin  . 
Gallipolis  Ledger. . . 


Geauga  Leader 

Geanga  Bepnblicau . 


Cedarville  Herald 

Jamestown  Tribune 

Xenia  Torchlight 

Xenia  Gazette 

Xenia  Democrat-News . 
Xenia  Sunlight 


Guernsey  Times 

Cambridge  Jeffersonian  ... 

Cambridge  Herald 

Boy  in  Blue  (A) 

National  Tribune 

Guernsey  Teacher 

Quaker  City  Independent . 


Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly , 

Snnday 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening)  . 
Daily  (evening)  ■ 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly- 
Dally - 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 

...do 

...do... 
...do... 


C  Gazette 

<  Gazette 

(  Gazette    

Star  in  the  West 

Cincinnati  Medical  Gazette  and  Becorder . 

Journal  and  Messenger 

Catholic  Telegraph 

Western  Christian  Advocate 

(  Taegliches  Volksblatt 

<  Westlicbe  Blaetter 

I  Taegliohes  Volksblatt 

{Times-Star 
Times-Star 
Times-Star 
Star  (i) 

Wahrheitsfreund 

Cliristliobe  Apologete 

National  Eejpository 

Herald  and  Presbyter 

Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic 

Snnday  School  Advocate 

C  Commercial 

<  Commercial ',['., 

(Dollar  Commercial 

C  Enquirer 

<  Enquirer 

(  Enquirer !!!!]!! 

Price  Current  and  Commercial  Eeview 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal 

Masonic  Eeview 

Dental  Eegister ' . 

Protestantische  Zeitblsetter  (j) .'.'!!! 

C  Volkafreund 

I  Sonntagmorgen '.'.'.'.. 

i  Volksfreuna '.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Christian  Press 

Die  Deborah ' '_ 

American  Israelite [ 

Sunday  School  Glocke " 

C  Law  Bulletin ,', 

\  Law  Bulletin \], 

American  Christian  Eeview 

Iron  Molders'  Journal '.[ 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Christian  Standard 

Post '...'.'.'.'.. 

Kikeriki 


Weekly. . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Daily, 

Weekly 

Semi-weekly..  __ 

Weekly , 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  , 
Daily  (evening)  . . 
Weekly 
Daily  (ci 
Weekly 
...do... 
Monthly 
Weekly, 
do 


Semi-monthly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday , 

Weekly. 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 


do 

Monthly 

...do... 

...do 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) 

Sunday 

Weekfy 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Semi-monthly... 
Daily  (morning) 

...d*o  ^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do 


News  and  politics 

Beligions  ( Oatholie) 

Medicine 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 
News  and  politics  (Bermcm)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Legal 

Temperance 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

,.....do , 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

Edncational 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
do  . 
do. 


Eeligious  CUniversaliH). 
Medical. 


Eeligious  (Baptitt) 

Eeligious  ( Oatholie) ..^. 

Eeligious  (Mefhodiat) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 
News  and  politics  (Oermam) . 
News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 
News  and  politics 


do  . 
.do  . 


a  An  edition  of  the  "Advocate  ",  Zanesville. 

6  State  edition. 

c  City  edition. 

d  Merged  in  "  Times  "  May,  1880. 


e  Suspended  June,  1880. 

/  Suspended. 

g  Merged  in  "Times". 


Heligious  (Oatholie;  Oerman) 

Eeligious  (ISefhoditt ;  German) . . 

Eeligious  (Methodist) 

Eeligious  (Presbyterian) » 

Medical 

Sunday  school  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade 

Medical 

Secret  society 

Medical 

Eeligious  (Evangelical;  Oermam) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Oerma/n) ..... 

Sunday  school 

Eeligious  (Jewish;  Oerman)  .... 

Eeligious  (Jewish) 

Sunday  school  ( German) 

Legal 

do 

Eeligious  (Disoiples) 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Eeligious  (Disei^les) , 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade  (Oerman) ... 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1879 
1878 


1876 
1872 
1855 
1875 


1817 
1867 
1873 


1874 
1849 


1876 
1875 
1838 
1868 
1874 
1878 


1824 
1832 
1869 
1871 
1880 
1880 
1875 


1793 
1793 
1793 
1828 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1838 
1864 
1836 


1836 
1836 
1871 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1842 


1844 
1842 


1842  • 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1849 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1852 

1854 

1854 

1855 

1857 

1876 

1858 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


h  Merged  in  ' '  Cambridge  Jeffersonian'' 
i  Consolidated  with  "Times". 
j  Consolidated  with  "Die  Union". 


$2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
4  50 

3  12 
50 

1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
10  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


150 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  60 


1  00 
150 

2  00 
2  00 
150 
1  60 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
75 
2  00 


1  50 


12  00 

1  SO 
3  00 

2  20 

1  50 

2  50 
300 
2  20 

11  20 
2  00 
2  00 
600 
6  00 

1  00 
6  00 

2  50 

2  00 

3  00 

2  60 

3  50 
35 

14  00 


100 
14  00 


1  15 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
250 

1100 

2  00 

2  10 

30 

2  00 

4  00 
25 

18  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2  60 
2  00 
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Place  of  pablicatioD. 


Name  of  peiiodical. 


How  often  pab- 
lislied. 


Character. 


WbeneB-    ^J2™ 
tablished.    yP«^ 


'EuBVtos  CO.— Continned. 
CmciimatiM>ontmaed 


Hakcock  co.~PopvlaHon:  27,784. 
rindlay 

Habdin  CO.— Population:  27,023. 

Ada 

Dunkirk 

Forest 

Eenton 

Harbibon  CO.— Poputofton:  20,456. 

Bowerstown 

Cadiz 

Scio  

Tippecanoe 

Henuy  CO.- Population:  20,585. 

Dealilor 

Napoleon 

HiOHLAND  CO.— Population :  30,281. 

GreenHeld 

Ilillsboro' 

a  Changed  name  from  "AbendPoat 


Der  Deutsche  Plonier 

Golden  Hours  

Sunday  School  Journal 

Merchant  and  Manufacture 

Medical  News 

Physio-Medical  Recorder 

Children's  Home  Monthly  Journal 

Bibelforscher 

Cincinnati  Trade  List ^. 

Church's  Musical  Visitor 

Harrison  News 

Mystic  Jewel 

American  Law  Record 

Cincinnati  Saturday  Night.. 

Berean  Leaf 

Picture  Lesson  Paper 

Cincinnati  Grange  Bnlletin 

Western  Tobacco  Journal  and  Grocers'  Review 

Miller  and  Mill  vrright 

Cincinnati  Medical  Advance 

Der  Sendbote 

Sabbath  Visitor 

Hans  undHerd 

C  Preie  Presse 

<  Freie  Presse 

{  Freie  Presse 

National  Bulletin 

Live-Stock  Review 

Expressman's  Monthly 

Transcript 

Sunday  School  Standard 

Cincinnati  Public  School  Journal 

Baldwin's  Musical  Review 

Irish  Citizen 

Sunday  School  Classmate 

C  Anzeiger  (a) 

<  Anzieger 

i  Anzieger 

Taegliche  Abend-Presse 

National  Farmer 

Grocer  and  Commission  Reporter 

Grocer  and  Merchants'  Advocate  

American  Detective 

National  Repository 

Marine  Journal 

Phonetic  Educator 

Obstetric  Gazette 

American  Inventor 

Cincinnati  Artisan 

Cincinnati  Bau  Vereins  Anzieger 

Biblischer  Bildersaal 

Dictator 

Labor  Tribune    

Grocers'  Manual 

Landlords'  Bulletin 

Our  Village  News 

Baptist  Review 

C  Toung  Catholic's  'Weekly 

{  Toung  Catholic's  Monthly 

Die  Union 

Cincinnati  Volksbote 

Kline  Leute  

Musical  People 

St.  Xavior's  Messenger 

Clinic  (6) 

American  Messenger  (6) 

Teachers'  Monthly  (6) 

Ohio  River  Traveler  (6) 

Amusement  Journal  (c) 

Guiding  Star  (c) 

Sabbath  School  Monthly  (c) 

Teachers'  Mentor 

Little  Child 

Sabbath  School  Visitor  (6) 


Hancock  Courier 

Findlay  Jefforsonian . 
Findlay  Republican . . 


Ada  Record - . . 

Dunkirk  Standard 

Forest  Review 

Ohio  Home 

Eenton  Republican 

Hardin  County  Democrat . 


Bowerstown  Banner 

Cadiz  Republican 

Cadiz  Sentinel 

Scio  Herald 

Tippecanoe  Commercial  (d) . 


Deshler  Flag 

Democratic  Northwest . 
Henry  County  Signal. . . 


Highl.and  Chief 

HiUsboro'  Gazette  

Highland  News 

'  to  "Anzeiger"  November,  1880. 


Monthly 

....d6 

....do 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 

...do 

..  do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Semi  .monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly — 
Daily  levm,vng)  .. 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do   

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

...do  

...do 

...do 

Quarterly 

Weekly., 

...do 

...do 

Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly  ... 

Monthly 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly. . 

do    ... 

...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.  - 
do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...  do  ... 
...do... 


Historical  (Oemutn) 

Sunday  school 

do 

Commerce  and  trade 

Medical 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Sunday  school  ( Oerman)  

Commerce  and  trade 

Musical 

News  and  politics 

Secret  society 

Law 

Family  reading 

Sunday  school 

do 

Agricultural 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Medical 

Religions  (OathoUe;  German) 

Sundayschool  

Religions  (Methodiat;  German) .. 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Secret  society 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school 

Educational 

Musical  

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics  (Germam) 

News  and  politics  (GermM/n) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Agricultural      

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

Miscellaneous  

Religious  (Methodist) 

Commerce  and  trade 

Educational 

Medical 

Science  and  mechanics 

do 

Miscellaneous  (German) 

Sunday  school  ( Gemum) 

Secret  society  

Trade 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Baptist) 

ReUeious  ( Oatholic) 

Religious  (Gatholie) 

Religious  (EvangelieiAi  German) . 

Religious  (Cfermon) 

Sunday  school  (German) 

Musical 

Religious  (Oatholio) 

Medical 

Miscellaneous -. 

Educational  

Commerce  and  trade 

Dramatic 

Sunday  school 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 


1870 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


1868 

'im 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

Miscellaneous  . 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1836 
1854 
1879 

1872 
1875 
1875 
1880 
1846 
1852 

1879 
1815 
1832 
1879 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly '  News  and  politics. 

do do 

...  do do 

b  No  data  given.  c  Suspended. 


1876 
1852 
1865 

1865 
1818 
1837 


$2  00 

2  60 
65 

3  00 

2  00 
75 
75 
08 

3  00 
1  50 
1  60 

1  50 

6  00 

2  00 
06 
25 

1  60 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  20 

2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  25 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 

45 

1  50 
25 

2  00 
35 

7  50 
1  50 

1  50 

3  00 
50 

2  00 
50 

3  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  00 

SO 
1  00 

4  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
1  00 

50 

1  50 

50 

12 

1  00 

1  00 


75 


75 
25 


2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50 
1  60 
1  60 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


d  Suspended  April,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pab- 
lished. 


Chaiaoter. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Hocking  co.— Population:  21,126. 
Logan 


Holmes  co.—Fopulation:  20,776. 
Millersburg 


Huron  co.— Population:  31,6 
Bellevue 


Greenwich 

Monroeville.. 
If ew  London. 
Norwalk 


Plymonth  . 
"Wakeman  . 


Jackson  oo.— PoputoWon.-  23,( 
Jackson  


JBITEKBON  co.—Fopulation:  33,018. 

Kuoxville 

Sloan's  St^ition 

Stenbenville 


Hocking  Sentinel 

Logan  fiepTiblioan , 

Hocking  Valley  Grazette.. 


Kkox  CO.— Population:  27,431, 

Centerbnrg 

Fredericktown 

Gambler 

Mount  Vernon 


Lake  CO.— Population:  16,326. 
Painesville 

Willonghby 

Lawkence  CO.— Population:  39,068. 
Ironton 


Licking  co.— Population :  40,450. 

Granville 

If  ewark 

TJtica 

Logan  co.— Population:  26,267. 
Bellefontaine 

De  Graff 

West  Liberty 

Zanesfield ^ 

Lorain  CO.— PopuZatiom:  35,526. 
Elyria 


Lorain 

North  Amherst 

Oberlin , 

■Wellington 

Lucas  CO.— Peptization ;  67,377. 

South  Toledo 

Toledo 


a  Suspended  July,  1880. 
6  Suspended  August,  1880. 
c  Suspended  September,  1879. 
d  Suspended  July,  1879. 
e  Suspended  Tebruary,  1880. 


Holmes  County  Tanner 

Holmes  County  Bepublican . 


Bellevne  Gazette 

Bellefue  Local  Ifews 

Parmers'  Keporter 

Greenwich  Keview  (a) 

Monroeville  Spectator 

New  Loudon  Kecord 

Iforwalk  Reflector 

Norwalk  Experiment 

Norwalk  Chronicle 

Ohio  Adler 

Plymonth  Advertiser 

Wakeman  Independent  Press  . 


Jackson  Standard . 
Jackson  Herald  . . . 


Banner  of  Zion 

Sloan's  Enterprise 

f  Steubenville  Herald. . . 
I  SteubenTille  Herald. .. 
J  Steubenville  Gazette . . 
i  Steubenville  Gazette .. 
Steubenville  Genuanla. 

Sunday  News  (&) 

Ohio  Press 

Sunday  Chronicle  (c)  ... 

Sunday  Local  (d) 


Centerburg  Mirror  (e) 

Free  Press , 

Gambler  Argus  (/) 

jKenyon  Advance 

Mount  Vernon  Democratic  Banner. 

Mount  Vernon  Republican 

Park's  Ploral  Magazine 

Mount  Vernon  Advocate  (c) , 

Orphan's  Priend  (g) , 


Painesville  Telegraph 

Painesville  Advertiser  ... 

Northern  Ohio  Journal 

"Willoughby  Independent . 


Ironton  Register . . . 
"Wsechter  Am  Ohio  . 

Iron  Era 

Dollar  Irontonian  . . 


Denisou  Collegian 

Newark  Advocate 

Newark  American 

Newark  Banner , 

Newark  Democrat  (A)  . 
Utica  Herald 


Bellefontaine  Examiner 

Bellefontaine  Republican. 

Logan  County  Index 

Lutheran  Evangelist 

De  Graff  Buckeye 

De  Graff  Banner  (i) 

West  Liberty  Gazette 

Zanesfield  News  ( j) , 


Elyria  Republican 

Elyria  Constitution 

Poultry  Nation 

Elyria  Astonisher  (ft) 

BlyriaPost  (I) 

Lorain  County  Times 

North  Amherst  Record  (a) 

Oberlin  News 

Oberlin  Review 

Oberlin  Gazette  (m) 

Fellowship 

Wellington  Enterprise 


South  Toledo  Advertiser . 
(Toledo  Blade 

<  Toledo  Blade 

(Toledo  Blade 

f  Morning  Telegram  (n)  .. 

<  Toledo  Telegram 

I  Toledo  Telegram 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do... 


Weekly. , 
...do  


Weekly. 

...do  

...do... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do..., 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Monthly 

Weekly, 

Daily  (ei 

Weekly, 

Daily  (c! 

Weekly 

...do  .. 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Sunday 

...do  .. 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly-. 
,...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
Monthly . 

Weekly. . 

—  do 

,..  do  .... 

...do  .... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Bi-weekly  . 
Weekly  ... 
...do...... 

...do  

...do  

...do 


Weekly. 
...do... 
....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly.... 

...do...... 

Monthly... 

Weekly 

...do  ...... 

...do 

...do  

...do 

Bi-weekly  . 

Weekly 

Monthly... 
Weekly.... 


Weekly. 
Daily  (evi 

Weekly.     

Tri-we'ekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly 


/  Suspended  after  census  year. 

g  Suspended  January,  1881. 

A  Merged  in  Newart  "Advocate,"  May,  1880. 

i  Merged  in  De  Graff  "Buckeye." 

j  Suspended  May,  1880. 


News  and  politici 

do.... 

, do 


Agrionltural 

News  and  politics  , 

News  and  politics  , 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics 
News  and  politics. 
do 


1842 
1869 

1877 

1828 
1815 

1866 
1875 
1880 


1870 
1871 
1830 
1835 
1875 
1B76 
1851 
1875 


News  and  pontics 1847 

do 1866 


Religions  (SvangeKeal) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (0erman} . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

Collegiate 

do 

News  and  politics. 

do 

Floriculture 

News  and  politics. 
Philanthropical 


News  and  politics  , 

, do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Religions  (Lufheran) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (ffermon)  . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

Religious 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. . . 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 


1876 
1879 
1847 
1806 
1873 
1865 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 


1848 
1875 
1874 
1877 
1836 
1854 
1871 


1822 
1867 
1871 
1879 


1850 
1872 
1877 
1878 

1868 
1820 
1856 
1874 
1878 
1878 


1830 
1854 
1859 
1877 
1870 


1878 


1852 
1865 
1872 


1877 
1879 
1879 
1860 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1867 


1872 
1835 
1847 
1848 
1868 
1850 
1850 


$2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
175 
175 
2  00 
160 
100 


1  00 
IfiO 

50 
150 
7  00 

2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
200 
1  SO 


1  50 

2  00 
1  10 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

50 


2  00 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 


1  60 

2  00 

1  50 
100 

150 

2  00 
2  00 
100 
1  50 
1  60 


1  60 
1  60 
150 
175 
100 


160 


175 

1  75 

75 


2  00 
1  50 
125 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  60 


1  00 
10  00 

2  00 
6  00 
9  00 
1  00 
1  00 


k  Suspended  January,  1880. 
{  Suspended  December,  1879. 
m  Suspended  April,  1880. 
n  Succeeded  the  "Commercial" 
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Flace  of  pnblicatloiL 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Cliaracter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


Lucas  co.— Continued. 
Toledo— Continued  . 


Madisok  CO.— PopuicUion:  20,129. 
London  


Mahonihg  CO.— PopvXatton:  42,871. 

Canfleld 

Toungstown 


Mabiom  00. — PopidatUm:  20,565. 

Caledonia 

Lallae ,■■• 

Marion w 


Prospect. 

Kedima  00.- 
Medlna. 


■Popalalion:  21,433. 


Seville 

■Wadsworth. 


Hbigs  CO.— PopukMon:  32,325. 
Middleport 

Pomeroy - 


Mebcbb  CO.— PopuUttion:  21,808. 
Celina 


Fort  Becorery . 


Miami  co.—Populatum:  36,158. 


Covington. 
Piqna 


Tippecanoe  City . 
Troy 


West  Milton. 


MOHECE  00.— Popvlatiim:  26,496. 
Woodsfleld 


MowraoHBHT  co.— PopuZatum.-  78,550. 
Dayton 


Oermantown 

Kinsev's  Station . 
Miamubnrg 


C  Toledo  Express 

{Toledo  Express 

Le  Phare  des  Lacs 

Whitney  Musical  Cruest 

Northern  Ohio  Democrat 

Sunday  Democrat 

Times  (a) 

f  EveniugBee 

{Toledo  Bee 

Medical  and  Surgical  tToumal . 

Golden  Sheaf 

Bailroader 

True  Nationalist 

J  Toledo  Journal 

{Toledo  Journal 

Toledo  Globe 

Toledo  Tolksfreund 

National  Literary  Monthly 


London  Times.: 

Madison  County  Democrat  - 
London  Enterprise 


Mahoning  XKspatch 

f  Hegister  and  Tribune  . . . 
(Eegister  and  Tribune  . . . 
Toungstown  Vindicator. . 
Youngstown  Kundschau . 

J  Toungstown  News 

{  Youngstown  News 

New  Star 


Caledonia  Argus 

LaKueNews 

Marion  Independent 

Marion  Democratic  Mirror . 
Prospect  Monitor 


Medina  Gazette 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Oultore. 

Medina  Democrat  (6) 

Seville  Times 

Wadsworth  Enterprise . . . 
Tidal  Wave  (c) , 


Meigs  County  Bepublican. 

Meigs  County  Herald 

Meigs  County  Telegraph. . 

Pomeroy  Journal 

Der  Frennd  Israels 


Mercer  County  Standard . 
Mercer  County  Observer . 
Fort  Recovery  New  Era. . 


Covington  Gazette 

Piqua  Journal 

Miami  Democrat 

Miami  Hehnet 

Der  Correspondent 

Phonetic  Magazine  Id) ... 
Tippecanoe  City  Herald. 

Muuni  ITnlon...: 

Troy  Sentinel  (c) 

West  Milton  Argus 


Spirit  of  Democracy. . 
Monroe  Gazette 


y 


r  Dayton  Democrat 

(  Dayton  Democrat 

(  Empire  and  Democrat 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  .... 

Beligious  Telescope 

'  Dayton  Journal 

Dayton  Journal 

Der  Froeliche  Botschafter 

Christian  World 

Children's  Friend 

C  Die  Daytoner  Volkszeitung  . 
(Die  Daytoner  Yolluszeitung,.. 

Jugend  Pilger 

Instractor 

Our  Bible  Teacher 

Leaves  of  Light 

C  Anzeiger 

JAnzeiger ^ 

Saturday  People^ 

Life  Boat  («) 

Evening  Kecord 

Germantown  Press 

Kinsey's  Station  Vindicator. . 
Miamisburg  Bulletin 


a  Suspended  February,  1881. 
b  Suspended  September,  1880,  and  re-established  Feb- 
ruary, 1881. 
c  Saspeoded  March,  1880. 


Daily  {evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

Quarterly 

Weekly , 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  {menvng) . . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  

..  do 

Monthly 


Weekly- 

do 

...do.... 


Weekly 
Dailj 
Weekly 
...do... 
....do.. 
DaU: 
Weekly 
....do... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. . 

do 

...do-... 
...do-... 
Monthly . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do  .... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 

do 

...do.... 
....do.... 


Weekly. 
.  -  .do  . . . 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday  

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

Semi-monthly 

Dailv  (evening) . .  ■ 

Weekly 

Semi.monthly — 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Semi.monthly — 
Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

do 

..-.do 

Daily 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (Qerman) . 
News  and  politics  (French) . . 

Musical 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Medical 

Beligious  ( Zrnsectarian) 

Kailroads 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oemum). 
Literary 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do ; 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do    

do 


News  and  politics. 

Agricnltujral 

News  and  politics . 

do , 

do 

Temperance 


1870 
1853 
1857 
1867 
1870 
1875 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 

1840 
1858 
1872 

1877 
1874 
1854 
1869 
1874 

isrr 

1877 
1879 

1875 
1877 
1828 
1840 
1878 


1835 
1873 
1876 
1871 
1866 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oemum)  . 
Beligious  (Jemith;  German).. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


1865 
1876 
1844 
1879 
1880 

1848 
1876 
1878 


1870 
1849 
1864 
1874 
1878 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics . . 
do  . 
do  . 


1864 
1878 
1879 


1844 
1873 


1874 


Beligious  (Ohriatia/n) 

Beligious  ( United  Brethren) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Beligious  ( United  Brethren;  German) 

Beligious  (Btformed) 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Beligious  (United Brethren; German) 

Sunday  school 

Beligious  ( United  Brethren) 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

Temperance 

News  and  politics -. 

do 

Beligious  (Dunkard) 

News  and  politics 


1808 
1808 
1834 
1840 
1808 
1846 
1849 
1853 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1879 
1874 
1870 
1867 


d  Suspended  March,  1880,  and  consolidated  with  the 
"Canadian  Shorthand  Writer",  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

e  Suspended  November,  1879. 


$5  20 

2  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
1  00 
1  00 

25 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
5  OO 
1  50 

1  SO 

2  00 
5  00 
1  60 
1  00 

1  50 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
1  25 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  25 


1  50 
1  60 
1  5o 
1  75 
25 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  25 
1  BO 
1  60 
1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

8  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

9  00 
2  00 

1  65 

2  00 
30 

5  00 

2  00 

30 

75 

75 

35 

5  00 

2  CO 

1  50 


5  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  SO 
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Place  of  publication. 


I^ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Chaiacter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 

year. 


Morgan  co— Population:  20,074. 
MoConnellsville 

MoKEOW  co.—PopulaHon:  19,072. 

Cardington 

Mount  GUead 

MUBKISGUM  co.—PopulaHon:  49,774. 

Dresden 

Zaneaville 


Noble  co.—Poptiiation :  21,138. 
CaldweU 


Ottawa  CO.— Population :  19,762. 

Elmore 

Oak  Harbor 


Port  Clinton 

Pauldins  CO.— Population:  13,485. 


Antwerp  . 
Paulding . 


Perky  co Population:  28,218. 

New  Lexington 


Somerset . 


Pickaway  co.- 
Circleville  . 


-Population:  27,415. 


Pike  co.— Population:  17,927. 

Piketon 

"Waverly 


Portage  CO.— Population:  27,500. 

Garrottaville 

Kent , 

Eavenna 


Preble  co.— Population:  24,533. 

Camden , 

Eaton 


Putnam  co.— Population:  23,713. 
Columbus  Grove 


Leipsic . 
Ottawa  . 


Highland  co.- 
Bellville  .. 


-Population:  36,306. 


Mansfield . 


Plymouth. 
Shelby 


Shiloh  . 


Eoss  CO.— Population :  40,307. 
Adelphi 


Bainbridge. 
Chillicothe.. 


MoConnellsville  Herald 

McCoDnellsviUe  Democrat . 


Cardington  Independent  . 
Morrow  County  Sentinel . 
Union  Eegister 


Dresden  Doings 

(  Zanesville  Courier  . 
{Zancsville  Courier  . . 

Zanesville  Signal 

Blandy 's  Journal 

Zanesville  Advocate. 

Zanesville  Post 

C  Zanesville  Times  — 
I  Zanesville  Times  — 
Zanesville  Era  (a)  — 


Noble  County  Eepublican. 
Citizens'  Press 


Elmore  Tribune 

Oak  Harbor  Press 

Oak  Harbor  Exponent  (b) 

Ottawa  County  News 

Ottawa  County  Eeporter . 


Antwerp  Banner 

Paulding  County  Gazette. 
Paulding  Demoj^rat 


New  Lexington  Herald 

New  Lexington  Tribune  . . , 
Perry  County  Democrat  (c) . 
Somerset  Press 


Circleville  TJnion-Herald 

Circleville  Democrat  and  Watchman . 
Circleville  Herald 


Piketon  Courier 

Waverly  Eepublican . 
Waverly  Watchman  . 


Garrettsville  Journal 

Kent  Saturday  Bulletin 

Eavenna  Eepublican -Democrat. 
Portage  County  Eepublican 


Camden  Gazette  . 
Eaton  Eegister. . . 
Eaton  Democrat . . 


Putnam  County  Vidette 

Columbus  Grove  Journal  (d) . 

Leipsic  Pree  Press 

Putnam  County  Sentinel 


Sandusky  co.— Population :  32,067. 

Bellevue 

Clyde 

Premont  

Scioto  co.— Population:  33,511. 
Poitsmoutb 


a  Suspended  October,  1880. 
b  Suspended. 


BellviUe  Weekly 

Eichland  Star , 

Mansfield  Herald , 

Eichland  Shield  and  Banner. 

Ohio  Liberal 

Mansfield  Courier 

Mansfield  Call 

Plymouth  Advertiser 

Shelby  News 

Shelby  Times , 

Shiloh  Eeview 


Bee-Keepers'  Instructor.. 

Adelphi  Border  News 

Bainbridge  Chronicle  (e)  . 

Chill  icothe  Advertiser 

tTnsere  Zeit 

Eoss  County  Eegister 

National  Express 

Scioto  Gazette 


Bellevue  Local  News 

Clyde  Sentinel  (/) 

Clyde  Enterprise  and  Sentinel 

Farmers'  Mutual  Eelief  Eeporter  . 

Fremont  Journal 

Democratic  Messenger 

Fremont  Courier 


Portsmouth  Tribune  and  Eepublican. 

Portsmouth  Times 

Portsmouth  Correspondent 

Portsmouth  Blade 


0  Suspended  March,  1881. 
d  Suspended  July,  1880. 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

...do do  . 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do.... 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly  

...do 

Daily  (mornvng)  , 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do.... 
..  do... 
..  do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

—  do 

..  do... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...  do... 
...  do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do  .... 

..  do.... 

...do.... 


Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
..  do  .'... 
...do.... 
-.  do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly 

--.do...... 

...do  

Bi-weekly . 

Weekly 

...do...... 

...do 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
. .  do 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do... 

Mechanics 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {German) . 

do 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

....  do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do  --■ 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

----  do  

News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 

Nevrs  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

do... 

do 

Insurance  

News  and  politics 

do... 

News  and  politics  (German) . 


News  and  politics 1836  2  00 

do., 1856  2  to 

News  and  politics  (German) 1857  2  M 

News  and  politics 1876  150 

e  Removed  to  JefTersonville  after  census  year. 

/  Consolidated  with  ' '  Clyde  Enterprise  "  May,  1880. 


1842 
1871 

1857 

1848 
1861 

1874 
1846 
1820 
1833 
1864 
1870 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1880 

1852 
1871 

1879 
1874 
1878 
1865 
1874 

1878 
1866 
1873 

1867 
1871 
1879 
1873 


1817 
1837 
1870 

1877 
1845 
1856 

1866 
1866 
1830 
1878 

1880 
1816 
1842 

1873 
1877 
1878 
1852 


1876 
1877 
1818 
1818 
1872 
1872 
1876 
1878 
1868 
1876 
1875 


1879 
1879 
1878 
1829 
1868 
1868 
1878 
1800 


1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1829 
1843 
1859 


$2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  25 
6  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
6  00 
1  50 
5  00 

1  50 
1  50 

1  60 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 
1  5* 
1  00 

1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
150 

1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 


125 

1  35 

2  00 
2  00 

1  60 
200 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 


50 
150 

1  50 
200 

2  00 
2  00 

1  60 

2  00 


1  50 

1  25 

2  00 
25 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
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Place  of  pu'blicatioB. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Chaiacter. 


When  es- 
tablished 


Price 
per 
year. 


Seneca  co. — Population:  36,947. 


Attica 

Bloomville . 
Fostoria  ... 


Oreen  Spring . 
Tiffin 


Shelby  co.— Population:  24,137. 

Sidney 

Stabk  CQ.—PopiUation!  64,031. 

Alliance 


Canal  Fnlton  . 
Canton 


Massillon . 


Summit  co.— Population:  43,788. 
Aliron 


Cnyafaoga  Falls . 
Hudson 


TvamBVhh  CO.— Population:  44,J 
Cortland 


Hubbard. 

Kiles 

"Warren  .. 


TueCAEAWAB  co.~Population :  40,198. 
Canal  Dover 


Dennison 

Newcomerstown  . . 
New  Philadelphia  . 


trhrichsville 

Union  co.— Population :  22,375. 
Marysville 

Kichwood 

Vam  'Weht  co.- 
DelphoB 

Van  Wert . 

WiUshire . . 


■Population:  23,028. 


Vinton  co Population:  17,223. 

Hamden. . 


MoArthor . 


Warren  co.— Population:  28,392. 
Franklin 


Lebanon . 


Mason 

Morrow 

Waynesville . 


Washington  co.— Population :  43,244. 

Belpr6 

Beverly 


Marietta 


Attica  Journal 

Seneca  County  Record  . 

FoBtoi'ia  Review 

Foatoria  Democrat 

Green  Spring  Times 

Seneca  Advertiser 

Tifan  Tribune 

Die  Presse 

Evening  Herald 

TifBnKews 


Sidney  Journal 

Shelby  County  Democrat. 


Alliance  Beview 

Independent  Age  (o) 

Alliance  Standard 

Stark  County  Signal 

Stork  County  Democrat . 

C  Canton  Repository 

J  Canton  Eepository 

Die  Ohio  Volks-Zeitung . 
Ohio  Staats-Zeitung  (b) .. 
Massillon  Independent . . 
Massillon  American 


Akron  City  Times 

C  Summit  County  Beacon  . 
I  Summit  County  Beacon  - 

Akron  Oermania 

Akron  Commercial 

Akron  Advance 

Sunday  G-azette 

<Tribune(i!) 

i  Akron  Tribune 

Cuyahoga  Falls  Reporter. 
Hudson  ^Enterprise 


Cortland  Gazette 

TrnmbuU  Era 

Hubbard  Signal 

Trumbull  County  Independent. 

Western  Reserve  Chronicle 

Warren  Constitution 

Warren  Record 

Warren  Tribune 


Dover  Argus 

Iron  Valley  Reporter 

Dennison  Paragraph 

Newcomerstown  Eye 

Tuscarawas  Advocate 

Ohio  Democrat*. 

Der  Deutsche  Beobachter . 

Tuscarawas  Chronicle 

Tuscarawas  Democrat 


MarysviUe  Tribune 

Union  County  Journal . 
Rich  wood  Gazette 


Delphos  Herald 

Delphos  Conrant 

Van  Wert  Bulletin 

Van  Wert  Times 

Willshire  Independent . 


Hamden  Enterprise 

Vinton  Record 

Christian  Union  Witness,  or  Olive  Branch  of 
Peace,  (d) 

MoArthur  Enquirer 

McArthur  Journal 


Valley  Chronicle 

Franklin  Argua 

Western  Star 

Lebanon  Patriot.- 

Lebanon  Gazette 

Warren  County  Democrat  (e). 

Mason  Vanguard  (/) 

Morrow  Telegram 

Miami  Gazette 


a  Snapeoded. 
6  Suspended  Xovember,  1879. 
«  Suspended  February,  1880. 
(i  Suspended  July,  1880. 


Belpr£  News  (a)... 
Beveriy  Dispatch. . 
Marietta  Register . 
Marietta  Times  ... 
Marietta  Zeitnng. . 
College  Olio 


Weekly 

do 

-..do  

...do  

-..do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  ... 
Semi- weekly 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do  .. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Daily 

Weekly 

do  .. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Weekly 

DaUy  (evening) . . . 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...  do... 
,...do... 
...do  ... 
...do-.. 


Weekly. 

...do  ... 

...do... 

..  do  ... 
...do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

...do... 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do... 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do.... 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 


.do. 
.do. 


Weekly. 

do  . . . 

...do... 
...  do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
..do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

Religions 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germa/n) . 
News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 

News  and  politics...  1 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

Miacellaneoua  

News  and  politics 

do 


do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


1874 

1878 
1860 
1875 
1879 
1842 
1849 
1872 
1877 
1880 

1831 
1849 

1868 
1877 
1880 
1875 
1833 
1878 
1815 
1879 
1873 
1863 


1868 
1869 
1837 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1878 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

......do  

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  ( Unsectarian) . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Newa  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1879 
1870 
1875 


1876 
1880 
1872 
1867 
1812 
1867 
1876 
1876 

1880 
1872 
1879 
1878 
1819 
1839 
1869 
1865 
1879 

1848 
1874 
1872 


1869 
1877 
1846 
1866 
1865 


1880 
1850 
1865 

1867 
1879 

1876 
1879 
1806 
1867 
1874 
1879 
1879 
1876 
1850 


Weekly News  and  politics 

do do 

.do do 

do do 

do News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

Monthly Collegiate 

e  Suspended  March,  1880. 

/  Established  January  1879,  and  suspended  Janu- 
ary, 1880;  re-estabhahed  August,  1880,  and  finally 
suspended  February,  1881. 


1879 
1801 
1864 
1868 
1872 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
«  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  OO 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

5  OO 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

6  00 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

1  60 

2  00 


1  60 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  75 

1  25 
1  00 

1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  SO 
1  50 
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lished. 
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Whenes- 
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Price 
per 
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Wathb  CO.— PopulatUm:  40,076. 


Dalton 

Doylestown 

Fredericksburg . 

Orrville 

Shrove 

West  Salem 

"Wooater 


"Williams  CO.— Populatum:  23,821, 
Brj'an 

Edgerton 

Pioneer 

"West  Unity 

"Wood  co.—PopulaMon :  34,022. 
Bowling  Grreen , 

Korth  Baltimore , 

Pemberville 

Perrysburg 

"Weston 

"Wtandot  CO.— Population:  22,395. 

Carey 

ITevada 

Upper  Sandusky 


Dalton  G-azette 

Doylestown  Journal 

^Fredericksburg  Herald 

Orrrille  Crescent 

Shreve  Journal 

"West  Salem  Monitor 

"Wayne  County  D^uocrat . 

"Wooster  Bepnblican 

Royal  Arcanum  Journal . . . 
"Wayne  County  Herald 


Bryan  Press 

Bryan  Democrat 

Fountain  City  Argus  (a)  . 

Edgerton  Herald 

Border  Alliance 

Christian  Messenger 

Unity  Eagle 


Wood  County  Sentinel 

Bowling  Green  Democrat . . 
Wood  County  Eeporter  (6) . 

I^orth  Baltimore  Sun 

Pemberville  Independent . . 

Perrysburg  Journal 

Weston  Herald 


Wyandot  County  Tim«s 

Nevada  Enterprise 

Kevada  Star : 

Wyandot  County  Kepublican. 
Wyandot  Democratic  Union . . 


Weekly. . 

do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly.. 

...do  

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics. . 


Weekly News  and  politics 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do , 

.do Beligious  (Methodist)  . 

.do News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do....^ 


1875 
1874 
1875 
1867 
1887 
1875 
1826 
1832 
1878 
1873 

1854 
1863 
1876 
4875 
1879 
1880 
1878 


1867 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1877 
1853 
1879 


1872 
1872 
1880 
1845 
1857 


$1  10 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
125 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 
1  SO 

1  eo 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  SO 
150 
100 

2  00 
2  00 


OEEGOK 


Baker  co.— Population :  4^618. 
Baker 


Bbntos  CO.— Populatum:  6,403. 
Corvallis 


Philomath . 


Clackamas  co PopuUiiion:  9,260. 

Oregon  City 


■Clatsop  co.— Population:  7,222. 
Astoria 


•Coos  CO.— Population:  4,834. 


Empire  City  . 
Marshfiold . . . 


CUEBT  CO.— Populatum:  1,208. 
PortOrford 


Douglas  co  .^Population,:  9,596. 
Boaeburg 


Gbakt  CO.— Population:  4,303. 
Canyon  City 

Jacksok  CO.— Population:  8,154. 
Ashland . 


Jacksonville . 


Lake  co.— Population :  2,804. 
Lakeview 


Z/AKE  CO. — Population:  9,411. 
Eugene 

Junction  City 

liINN  CO.— Population:  12,676. 
Albany. 


Harrisburg . 


Mabiok  CO.— Population:  14,576. 
Salem 


a  Suspended  November,  1879. 
4  Suspended  September,  1879. 


Bedrock  Democrat . 


Corvallis  Gazette 

Benton  County  Blade . 
Philomath  Crucible  . . . 


Oregon  CityEnterpriae  . 
Clackamas  Democrat 


CAstorian  . 
<  Aatorian  . 
(  Aatorian  . 


Coos  County  Argus  (c)  . 

Coos  Bay  News 

CoastMa.il 

Port  Orford  Post 


BoseburgPlaindealer  . 
Douglas  Independent  . 
Western  Star 


Grant  County  News. 


Ashland  Tidings  . . 
Oregon  Sentinel . . . 
Democratic  Times. 


State  Line  Herald 

Lake  County  Examiner  . 


Oregon  State  Journal 

Eugene  City  Guard 

Junction  City  Eepublican  (d)  . 


State  EightsiDemocrat. 

Albany  Beglster 

Albany  Herald 

Valley  Fountain  (e) 

Harrisburg  Eeview  (/) . . 


5  Salem  Statesman . 
5  Salem  Statesman . 

Salem  Talk 

Salem  Bising  Star . 


0  Suspended  December,  1879. 
d  Suspended  July,  1880. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Daili 

Weekly 
Sunday . 

Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. . 

...do  

...do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do..., 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  poUtios  . 
do  . 


Beligious  {United Brethren)  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do  ..jtf 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Daily" 
Week 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtios  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


Ifews  and  politics  . 

do... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do :. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do...:. 

do 

do 


1870 


1863 
1879 
1877 


1866 
1879 


1873 
1873 


1879 
1873 
1879 

1880 


1876 
1877 


1879 


1876 
1856 
1871 

■1878 
1880 

1864 

1867 
1878 


1865 
1868 
1879 
1880 
1880 


1861 
1851 
1879 
1880 


e  Suspended  about  October,  1880. 
/  Suspended. 


$4  00 


2  50 
2  50 
2  00 


2  50 

1  75 

6  OO 

2  00 
2  00 

2  60 
2  50 
2  SO 

2  00 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


2  60 
2  SO 


3  00 
300 

2  50 
2  50 
2  00 


3  00 
2  50 
2  50 


6  00 
2  60 
4  00 
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Place  of  pnblication. 


Name  of  periodicaL 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


■WTien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


MniTNOMAH  CO.— Population:  25,203. 
East  Portland 


Portland - 


Polk  co Population:  6,601. 

Dallas 

Independence  


Honmonth. 


Umatilla  co.— Population:  9,607. 
Pendleton '....^... 


Weston. 


Union  co Population:  6,650. 

La  Grande 

Union 


Wasco  co.— Population:  11,120. 
The  Dalles 


Washington  co.—P(^ulation :  7,082. 

Cornelius 

Hillsboro' 


Yah  Hill  co.— Population:  7,945. 


Lafayette 

McMinnTille . 


East  Portland  Vindicator 

Sunday  Call  (a) 

f  Portland  Oregonian 

(Oregonian 

Pacific  Christian  Advocate 

Colnmbia  Chnrchman 

Deutsche  Zeitung 

Sunday  Mercury 

Willamette  Farmer 

Catholic  Sentinel 

Commercial  Reporter 

New  Northwest 

Archangel 

North  Pacific 

Sunday  Welcome 

West  Shore 

CBee 

{Bee 

!  Standard 

[  Standard 

Evening  Telegram 

Besources  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Oregon  Staats  Zeitung 

MedicalJonmal 

Oregon  Literary  Yidette 

Journal  of  Education  (&) 


Polk  County  Itemizer 

EiverSide 

Pacific  Christian  Messenger.. 


East  Oregonian 

Pendleton  Tribune . 
Weston  Times 


Eastern  Oregon  Bepnblican  . 
Mountain  Sentinel 


The  Dalles  Mountaineer. 
The  Dalles  Times 


Cornelius  Courant  (a) ->-  - 

Washington  County  Independent . 


Lafayette  Courier 

Tam  Hill  County  Keporter  (c) . 


WeeMy. 
Sunday . 
Daily  ' 
Weekly. 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  

.-.do 

...do  

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Sunday  

Monthly 

Daily  (eoening) . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (Tnommg)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (eoeninf;)... 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do... 

Semi-monthly 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do... 


Weekly. 
....do  .... 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Beliglous  {Methodist  Episcopal) . 

Rehgious  {Episcopal) 

News  and  politics  {Qerman) 

News  and  politics 

Agricultural 

Religious  {Catholie) 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

Insurance 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Immigration 

News  and  politics  {Qerman) 

Medical 

Literary 

Educational 


News  and  politics ... 
do 

Religious  {Disciples). 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do-... 


News  and  politics  . 
do '. 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


1878 
1878 
1860 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1866 
1868 


1873 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1874 
1879 
1870 


1875 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1868 


1860 
1879 


1879 
1873 


1871 
1871 


$2  50 

2  50 
10  00 

3  00 

2  60 

1  50 

3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

50 

1  00 

2  50 

2  00 
8  00 

3  00 
8  00 
3  00 
6  00 
1  50 
3  50 
3  00 

50 

1  00 

2  50 
2  50 
2  50 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 


4  00 
3  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  50 
2  00 


2  50 
2  50 


PEMTSYLVANIA. 


AOAUBCO.— PopuIaCuin:  32,455. 
Gettysburg 


New  Oxford... 
York  Springs. 


Allbobenyco.— PopuZoKon;  355,f 
Allegheny 


Braddock 

Elizabeth.... 
Green  Tree.. 
MoEeesport . 


Mansfield.. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gettysburg  Star  and  Sentinel .. 

Gettysburg  Compiler 

Lutheran  Quarterly 

The  Scroll 

Pennsylvania  College  Monthly . 

New  Oxford  Item 

York  Springs  Comet 


Evening  Mail 

Der  Sonutagsbote 

Pilgrim  Echo 

Times  and  Railroad  Advocate 

Braddock  Sun 

Elizabeth  Herald 

Green  Tree  Item 

(  McKeesport  Paragon 

{^Dollar  Paragon 

McKeesport  l?imes 

Mansfield  Item 

Business  Man  (d)  

S  Commercial  Gazette 
Commercial  Gazette 
Commercial  Gazette 

Presbyterian  Banner 

Evangelical  Repository  and  Bible  Teacher  . . 

Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate 

C  Freiheits  Freund 

|Freiheits Freund und'Pittsburger Courier  . . 

Reformed  Presbyterian  and  Covenant 

Methodist  Recorder 

5  Pittsburgh  Post 

\  Pittsburgh  Post 

J  Pittsburgh  Chronicle 

(Pittsburgh  Chronicle 

United  Presbyterian 

Catholic 

f  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

(Pittsburgh  Dispatch 

Pittsburgh  Legal  Journal 


Weekly... 

do 

Quarterly. 
Monthly.. 

...do 

Weekly... 
do 


Daily  {evem/ng) 

Sunday  

Monthly 

Weekly 

. . .  do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . . 

Weekly 

do 

....do 

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Semi,  weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  .. 

Weekly 

Daily  {evening) . . . 

Weekly 

. . .  do 

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  {Imtheran) 
Collegiate 

News  and  politics 

do 


T- 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 
Religious  {Congregational) ... 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do  . 

do. 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

Religious  {Methodist) 

News  and  politics  {Qerman) . 
News  and  politics  {German)  . 

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

Religions  {JHethodist) 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 

do    

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

Religious  {Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Law 


1800 
1818 
1871 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1877 


1873 
1879 
1880 
1875 
1878 
1873 
1878 
1878 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1879 
1786 
1786 


1814 
1824 
1833 
1848 
1834 
1837 
1839 
1842 
1804 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1846 
1853 
1853 


t2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
1  00 
I  25 
1  00 
1  00 


6  00 
2  00 
50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  25 


8  00 

1  50 

2  75 
2  15 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  20 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 

1  70 

2  00 

2  20 
8  00 
1  50 

3  00 


a  Suspended. 
21  PE 


b  Suspended  March.  1880. 


c  Consolidated  with  *'Lafayette  Courier". 


d  Suspended  May,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Allegheny  co.— Continued. 
Pittstargli— Continued . . 


Sffwiciley  — 
Sharpsburg-.. 
Talley  Cayey  . 
Turtle  Creek  . 
Wilkinsburg.. 


AnuBliiOTSG  CO.— Population:  47,641. 

Parker 

Freeport 

Kittanning 


Beaveb  CO.— Population:  39,605. 
Beaver 


Bearer  Falls . . . 
New  Brighton  . 


Bedfokd  CO.— Population:  34,S 
Bedford 


•  Everett  - 


Beeks  CO.— Population:  122,597. 

Blrdsboro' 

Boyertown 


Hamburg . . 
Eutztown. 


Beading  . 


Blaib  CO.— Population:  52,740. 
Altoona 


HoUidayeburgb . 


K"ame  of  periodical. 


(  Das  Volksblatt 

I  Eittsburger  Volksblatt 

American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  "World  . . 

Our  Morning  Guide 

f  Leader 

I  Sunday  Leader 

Advance 

Bible  Teacher 

People's  Advocate  and  Commercial  Advertiser 

TWasg 

Stowell's  Petroleum  Eeporter 

C  Pittsburgh  Telegraph 

(  Pittsburgh  Telegraph 

Kational  Labor  Tribune 

Insurance  World 

Critic 

Woolen  Manufacturer 

Sunday  Globe 

Hardware  Reporter 

Child's  Recorder 

Sunday  School 

Pittsburgh  Stockman 

Pittsburger  Sonntagsblatt 

Grocers'  Advocate 

American  Journal  of  Industry 

Record  (a) 

American  Pottery  and  Glassware  Reporter- 
Railway  Reporter 

Democrat  (6) , 

Times 

Sewickley  Tribune  (6) 

Shai'psburg  Herald 

Hampton  Press 

Turtle  Creek  Raindrop  (6) 

Saturday  Times  (c) 


Parker  City  Phoenix 

Freeport  Journal 

Union  Free  Press 

Armstrong  Republican. 

Democratic  Sentinel 

Kittanning  Times 

Kittanning  Gazette  (d) . 


Argus  and  Radical 

Beaver  Times 

Beaver  Star 

Globe  Advertiser 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune  . 
Beaver  Valley  News  . . 
Field  and  River 


Bedford  Gazette 

Bedford  Inquirer 

Bedford  County  Press . 


Birdsboro'  Record  (6) ,.. 

Boyeitown  Domokrat 

Boyertown  Messenger  (e) 

Hamburger  Schnellpost 

Hamburg  Item 

National  Educator 

Kutztown  Journal 

American  Patriot 

c  News 

5  Adler....- 

C  Times  and  Dispatch 

j  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal 

Eagle 

Eagle 

(Eagle 

Der  Reformirte  Hausfrennd 

(Die  Post 

<  DieBiene 

(Banner  von  Berks 

Republikaner  von  Berks 

Deutsche  Eiche 

Der  Pilger  Deutsche  Welt  und  Kirche . 

Spirit  of  Berks 


Blair  County  Radical 

C  Morning  Tribune 

(  Altoona  Tribune 

(  Altoona  Sun 

I  Altoona  Sun    

i  Evening  Call 

<  Altoona  Call 

(Altoona  Call 

Musical  Advocate 

Gospel  Trumpet 

Der  Deutsche  Volksfuehrer . 

Alt<5ima  Advance 

The  Mechanic 

Youth's  Mirror 

HoUidaysbursh  Register 

Democratic  Standard 


How  often  pui5- 
lishcd. 


a  Suspended  June,  1880. 
ii  Suspended  May,  1880. 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

do 

Semi-monthly. . . 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Daily  (eveni/ng) 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do  

Daily  (morning) . . . 

Weekly 

--.do  

Monthly 

.-.do 

Weekly 


Weekly  - 

do 

...  do..., 
.--.do.... 
....do  .-.. 
.---do  .... 
....do.... 


Character. 


When  es 
tablishcd. 


News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Qermain) 

Commerce  and  trade 

Sunday  school 

News  "and  politics - 

do 

Temperance 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( Welsh) 

Commerce  and  trade  (Eng.  <£  Germ.) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous 

Insurance 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade - 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Sunday  school -. 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  polities  (German) 

Commerce  and  trade 

do 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Insurance  and  railroads,  etc 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  (Evangdieal)  ...: 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 


1859 
1859 
1861 
1862 
1870 
1864 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 


Weekly.  - 

— do 

...do.-.. 
Monthly  - 
Weekly.. 

...do 

Monthly . 


Weekly. 

...do  

...do.... 


Weekly 

— do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do.- 

Daily  (evmiing)  ... 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) .. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  ... 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Daily  (evening)  ... 

Sunday  

Weekly 

...do..  

...do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Monthly 

--.do..- 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  


e  Suspended  January,  1880. 
d  Suspended  October,  1879. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

.'.do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  <&  Ger7n.) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Sporting 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  dt  Germ.)  „ . . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  

Educational 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  dc  Germ.) . . . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Religious  (Ktiform  Church j  German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Aid  society  (German) 

Religious  (Lutheran ;  German) 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. . 
do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Musical 

Religious  ( TTnsectarian) 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Science  and  mechanics 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

do-... 


1879 
1880 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1875 


1879 
1876 
1825 
1834 
1864 
1876 
1878 

1818 
1874 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1874 
1877 


1805 
1828 


1879 
1858 
1877 
1841 
1875 
1862 
1870 
1874 
188U 
1796 
1857 
1816 
1868 
1841 
1841 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1869 
1876 

1846 
1873 
1856 
1879 
1668 
1874 
1880 
1879 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1836 
1840 


Price 

per 

year. 


$5  00 
2  DO 
4  25 
24 
6  00 
2  50 
2  00 
60 
2  50' 
2  OO 

10  00' 
8  00 

1  25 

2  OO 

3  00 
2  50 

50 

2  50 

3  00' 
12 
12 

1  50 

2  00' 
1  00. 

4  00 
1  00' 

3  00' 


2  00- 
1  00- 
50- 
1  00> 
1  25 


1  50- 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00- 

1  50' 

2  00 
1  60 

25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00. 


2  00- 

3  00- 
1  50. 


1  50- 
1  00> 
1  25. 
1  00 
50' 
1  00 
1  25 
1  50 

5  00 

1  50 

6  00 

2  50 
5  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  20 
5  00> 
1  OOi 
1  60' 

1  50. 

2  20. 

1  10. 

2  00 

1  60. 

4  80 

1  50 

5  00 

2  00. 

6  00 
2  00 

1  SO 
50. 
25 

2  OO 
50 

1  50 
30 

2  0» 
2  50 


e  Suspended. 
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Place  of  puWcation. 


ITame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnt- 
lielied. 


Character. 


WheB  es- 
tablished, 


Price 
per 

year. 


Blaiu  CO. — Continued. 

Tyrone 

Bradfokd  CO.— Population :  58,541. 

Athens 

Canton 

Le  Kaysville 

Towanda 


Troy...: 

Bucks  co. — Population;  08,656. 
BristoL 

Doylestown 


Hnlmeville 

Langbome 

Milrord  Square 

Newtown 

Perkasie 

Butler  co.— Population :  52,536. 
Butler 

£ams  City 

MiUerstown 

Petrolia 

Prospect 

Zelienople 

Caubbia  CO. — Population:  46,811, 

CarroUtown 

Ebensbnrg 

Johnstown 


CAlfERON  CO.— Population:  5,150. 
Emporinm 

Carbon  co.— Population:  31,923. 

Lebighton 

Manch  Chunk 

Summit  Hill 

Cbntre  CO.— Population:  37,922. 
Bellefonte 

Centre  Hall 

MillheiiD 

Philipsbnrg 

Chester  co.— Population:  83,481. 
Coatesville 

Downlnetown 

Green  Tree 

Honeybrook 

Kennett  Square 

Oxford 

Paikeeburg 

PhffinliTille 

Spring  City 

Westchester 


Tyrone  Herald 

Tyrone  Democrat . 


Athens  G-azctto    

Canton  Sentinel 

Le  Bay sville  Advertiser 

Bradford  Argus 

Bradford  Reporter 

Towanda  Journal 

Bradford  Repu  blican 

Knights  of  Honor  Advocate. . 

Towanda  Keview 

Towanda  Gazette  (a) 

Northern  Tier  Gazette 


Bristol  Observer 

Bucks  County  Gazette 

Bristol  Times 

Bucks  County  Intelligencer 

Doylestown  Democrat 

Bucks  County  Express  and  Keform  . 

Der  Morgenstera  

Bucks  County  Mirror 

DieWaoht 

Delaware  Valley  Advance 

Langhorne  Beacon 

Meniionitiache  Eriedensbote 

Der  Bucks  County  Patriot 

Das  Himmels  Manna 

Newtown  Enterprise 

Perkasie  Banner 


Democratic  Herald 

Butler  Citizen 

Butler  Eagle 

Christian  Giver 

Earns  City  Telephone 

Millerstown  Herald 

Petrolia.  Becord - 

Prospect  Leader  (&) 

Connoqueneseing  Valley  News- 


Northern  Cambria  News  . 

Cambria  Freeman 

Cambria  Herald 

(  Johnstown  Tribune 

)  Johnstown  Tribune 

Johnstown  Democrat  — 
Johnstown  Preie  Presse. . 


Emporium  Independent . 
Cameron  County  Press . . 


Carbon  Advocate 

Hauch  Chunk  Coal  Gazette 

Mauch  Chunk  Democrat 

Carbon  County  Democrat 

Summit  Hill  and  Lansford  Secord. 


Democratic  Watchman. 
Bellefonte  Eepublioan . . 

Centre  Democrat 

Centre  Reporter 

Millheim  Journal 

Philipsburg  Journal . . . 


Chester  Valley  tfnion 

American  Stock  Journal 

Coatesville  Times 

Chester  Valley  Farmer  (c) 

Chester  County  Archive 

Green  Tree  and  Malvern  Item  . . 

Honeybrook  Graphic 

Eennett  News  and  Advertiser. . . 

Kennett  Advance 

Oxforf  Press 

Bowman's  Medical  Journal  (a).. 

Chester  County  Times   

Parkesburg  Hay 

Phoenixville  Independent 

Fhcenucville  Messenger 

Phcenixville  Journal 

Spring  City  Sun 

(  American  Republican 

I  West  Chester  Republican 

Chester  County  Village  Record . 

Jeffersonian 

Scattered  Seeds 

Local  News 

Our  Monthly 

Chester  County  Democrat 

Chester  County  Reporter 


Weekly. 
. . . do  . . . 


Weekly 

--.do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 
Daily  (evening)  . 
Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly  - 

do  ... 

...  do  ... 

--.do... 

...do  ... 

...do  .  . 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly 

do 

.-..do 

Daily  (evening)  ■ 

Weekly 

do 

...do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do... 

...do  ... 
....do  ... 


Weekly. 
....do  .... 

...do.... 
.-..do... 
...  do  ... 

..  do  ... 


Weekly 

Quarterly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...  do  

....do  

....do 

...  do 

.  -  do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

....do 

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 

do  . 

do  . 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do: 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (Mennoniie;  German)  — 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Sunday  school  ( German) •... 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ. ) 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  ( Unseciarian) . 

News  and  politics 

do - 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 


News  and  politics  (German) . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.) 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

Agricnltnral 

News  and  politics 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Medicine  and  surgery. 

News  and  politics 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


Monthly Sunday  school 

Daily  (evening)  . . .  News  and  politics 

Monthly Religious  (Presbyterian) 

Weekly News  and  politics 

...do Law 


3867 
1872 

1870 
1870 
1879 
1833 
1840 
1873 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1866 


1871 
1873 
1879 
1804 
1816 
1827 
1835 
1869 
1875 
1877 
1871 
1852 
1867 
1876 
1868 
1879 


1842 
1863 
1870 
18S0 
1879 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1879 


1879 
1867 
1871 
1873 
1853 
1863 
1871 

1860 
1E66 

1872 
1829 
1847 
1878 
1879 


1856 
1869 
1879 
1868 
1828 
1868 


1863 
1864 
1879 
1879 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1876 
1877 
1866 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1856 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1878 
1806 
1809 
1842 
1868 
1872 
1879 
1879 
1880 


$1  50 
1  50. 

1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 
1  00 
1  25 
1  00 
50 

3  00 

4  80 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

25 
1  50 
1  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  oa 

I 

1  35 
1  60 
1  50 
5  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
25 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  00 
50 

2  OU 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 
2  (JO 

2  00 
50 

3  00 
50 

1  50 
1  00 


a  Suspended. 


b  Suspended  after  census  year. 


«  Suspended  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Clakion  CO.— Population:  40,328. 
Clarion 

East  Brady 

Edenburg 

Eoxburg... 

New  Bethlehem 

Saint  Petersburg 

Clearfield  Co.— Population :  43,408. 
Clearfield 

Curwensville 

BuBols 

Osceola  Mills 

Clinton  co.— Population:  26,278. 
Lock  Haven 

Eenovo  

Columbia  co.— Population :  32,409. 

Berwick 

Bloomsburg 

Catawiasa , 

Ceawfoed  CO.— Population:  68,607. 

Blooming  Valley , 

Cambridge 

Cochranton 

Conneantville , 

LineTille , 

Meadville 


TitnsTJlle. 


CUMBEBLABD  CO.— Population:  45,977. 
Carlisle 


Mechanicsburg . 


Mount  Holly  Springs 

Ne  wburg . : 

Newville 


Shippensburg  

Davphjn  CO.— Population :  76,148. 

Elizabethville 

Harrisbnrg 


Hnmmelstown 

Ljkens 

Middletown 

Millersburg 

Steelton 

Dblawabe  CO.— Population :  56, 101. 
Chester 


Clarion  Democrat 

Clarion  Eepublloan  Gazette. 

Clarion  Jacksonian 

East  Brady  Press  (a) 

Edenburg  Herald  (6) 

Foxburg  Gazette  (c) 

New  Bethlehem  Vindicator  . 
Crude  Local  (a) 


Clearfield  Bepublican ... 

Baftsman's  Journal 

Clearfield  Citizen 

Clearfield  County  Times. 

DuBois  Courier 

Osceola  Beveille ^ . . 


Clinton  Democrat 

Clinton  Bepublican  . . . 
J  Luck  Haven  Journal . 
(Lock  Haven  Journal . 
Eenovo  Becord 


Berwick  Independent 

Columbia  County  Bepublican . 

Columbian 

Democratic  Sentinel    

Bloomsburg  Journal 

Catawisaa  News  Item 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
— do  . . . 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do..., 
..  do.... 


Weekly 
...do  .. 
Dail; 
Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Blooming  Valley  Advertiser Monthly 

Cambridge  News Weekly 

Cochranton  Times do 

Conneautville  Courier do 

Lineville  Leader  (d) do 

Crawford  Democrat do 

Crawford  Journal , olo 

(  Meadville  Bepublican Daih 

S  Meadville  Bepublican Wee". 

Meadville  Index ; | do 

Monthly 

Weekly. 

Monthly 

...  do  ... 

Dail' 

Weekly, 

....do  ... 

Monthly 

Daili  ' 

Weekly 

Sunday 


Chatauquan . 

Crawford  County  Post 

Campus 

Crescent 

CBeportei  (e) 

i  Democratic  Messenger 

National  Vindicator 

Good  Tidings 

C  Morning  Herald 

iTitusviUe  Herald ". j.... 

TitusvUle  Sunday  News  Letter  (/) . 


Carlisle  Herald 

American  Volunteer  ... 

Valley  Sentinel 

Cailisle  Mirror 

Commonwealth  (g) 

Independent  Journal. . . 

Earmers'  Friend 

Saturday  Journal 

Mountam  Erho 

Newbury  Telephone  . . . 

Star  of  the  Valley 

Newville  Enterprise 

Shippensburg  News 

Democratic  Chronicle . . 


Weekly, 
do  . 


.do. 


Elizabethville  Democrat  (A) 

Church  Advocate 

f  HaiTisburg  Telegraph 

I  Hamsburg  Telegraph 

f  Harrisbnrg  Patriot 

I  Harrisburg  Patriot 

National  Bra 

Dauphin  County  Journal 

Pennsylvanisclie  Staats-Zeitnng  . 

Sunday  School  Gem' 

Conference  News 

Harrisburg  Independent 

Monthly  Itinerant 

Every  Saturday  Night  . . , 

Snnday  School  Womman 

Sunday  Herald  (i) 

Hiimmelstown  Sun 

Lykens  Begister ,.. 

Middletown  Journal 

Millersburg  Herald 

Steelton  Item 


Semi- weekly. 

Weekly 

...do.. 

-..do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 


Delaware  County  Bepublican  . 
Delaware  County  Democrat . . . 


a  Suspended. 

6  Suspended  May,  1880. 

c  Merged  in  "Clarion  Bepublican"  September,  1880. 


Weekly., 
...do.... 


d  Suspended  February,  1880. 
e  Daily  suspended  May,  1880. 
/  Changed  to  the  "Sunday  World" 


News  and  politics 1840 


.do 
.do 
-do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

, do 

do 

do , 

do , 


News  and  politici 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1851 
1873 


1876 


News  and  poUtios. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics, 
do.... 


Weekly 

.-..do.. 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

..-.do.. 

....do  

...do 

Monthly 

Semi-mopthly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

— do 

...do  

...do 

...do  


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics  (German)  , 
Collegiate , 

News  and  politics 

do 

...    do  

Beligious  ( Vhitarian) 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics 

Beligious  (Evangelical) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Sundayachool 

Beligious  (Methodist  Episcopal) 

News  and  politics 

Beligious  ( Vnited  Brethren) 

Family  reading 

Sunday  school 

News  and  polities 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do... 


1879 
1876 


1827 
1854 
1878 
1872 
1879 
1874 


1839 
1839 
1877 
1879 
1871 


1871 
1857 
1836 
1871 
1876 
1878 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1845 
1875 
1835 
1848 
1864 
1850 
1872 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1865 
1865 
1880 


1800 
1814 
1862 
1875 

"l854"' 
1874 
1875 

isn 

1879 
1857 
1871 
1844 
1875 

1879 
1835 
1856 
1839 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1871 
1865 
1853 
1875 
1875 


1833 
1867 


g  Suspended  October,  1879. 
h  Suspended  December,  1880. 
i  Suspended  AprU,  1880. 


$1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
1  00 
1  75 


160 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


25 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
6  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
5  00 
1  25 
1  00 

1  00 
9  00 

2  00 
1  60 


150 
150 
1  50 
1  00 

"i'so 

1  25 
50 
1  00 
100 
1  25 
125 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
7  00 
1  35 
7  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
25 
50 

3  25 
60 

2  00 
75 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  25 


2  00 
150 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical 


How  often  pub- 
liBbed. 


Chaiacter. 


Whenes 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Delawabe  CO.— Continued. 
Chester— Continued 


Media 

Ei.K  CO.— Population:  12,800. 
Kidgway 

Saint  Mary's 


Xbte  CO. — Population:  74, 688. 

Amity  tovnship 

Cony 


Erie  . 


Giiard 

Mill  Tillage. 
NoitbEast.. 

TTnion  City  . . 
Waterford... 


Fatettb  CO.— Popvlation:  58,842. 
BrownsTille ,. 


Coimellsville  . 
UniontoTni .., 


Forest  co.—Popviation :  4,385. 
Tionesta 


PBANKLraco.— PopuZoiion:  49,855. 
Chambersboig 


Green  Castle. 


Mercersbnrg 

Waynesborongb . 


FULTOKCO.— Populotion;  10,149. 
McConnellsbnrg 

Gkeene  CO — Population:  28,273. 
■Waynesbnrgb , 


HusTraGDON  CO.— Population:  33, 954. 
Huntingdon 


Mount  Union . 
Orbisonia 


JmilASA.  CO.— Population:  40,527. 

Blairsville 

Indiana , 


SaltsboTgfa  . 


Jefferson  co.—PopulaHon:  27,925. 
Brookville 


Delaware  Connty  Paper  and  Mail  (a)  ■ 

Evening  News 

(  Chester  Times 

{  Delaware  Connty  Advocate 

Chester  Eeveille 

Delaware  Connty  Gazette 

Delaware  County  Kecord 

Delaware  County  American 


Elk  County  Advocate . 

Elk  Democrat 

Elk  Connty  Gazette . . . 


Wattsburg  Herald 

Corry  Telegraph 

Corry  Her^d 

JErieGazette   

{Sunday  Morning  Gazette. 

Erie  Observer..-. 

5  Erie  Dispatch..' 

{Erie  Dispatch , 

Znschaiier  AmErie 

<  Leuchtthnrm 

{Leuchtthurm  

Lake  Shore  Visitor , 

Erie  Advertiser , 

Mathematical  Visitor , 

O  Jorqal  De  Noticiae , 

(Brie  Herald 

iDollar  Herald 

Erie  Sunday  Graphic. , 

Cosmopolite 

Mill  Village  Herald 

North  East  Sun 

North  East  Advertiser 

Union  City  Times 

Waterford  Leader , 


Brownsville  Clipper 

Xabor  Advocate 

Fayette  Monitor 

Keystone  Courier 

Genius  of  Liberty 

Kepublican  Standard.... 
Uniontown  Democrat . . . 
Uniontown  National  (6) 


Forest  Bepnblican 

Forest  National  Democrat.. 


Franklin  Bepository  .... 

Valley  Spirit 

Public  Opinion 

Highway  of  Holiness 

People's  Register 

5  Chambersburg  Herald  . 
I  Chambersburg  Herald  . 

Valley  Echo , 

Green  Castle  Press 

Mercersburg  Journal  . . . 

Village  Record 

Keystone  Gazette 

Brethren's  Advocate . . . 


Fulton  Democrat 

Fulton  Republican. 


"Waynesburgh  Messenger  ... 
Waynesburgh  Republican  .. 
Waynesburgh  Independent . 


Huntingdon  Journal . 
Huntingdon  Globe  . . . 
Primitive  Christian  .. 
Huntingdon  Monitor . 
Huntingdon  News  ... 
Mount  Union  Times-. 
Orbisonia  Leader 


Blairsville  Enterprise 

Indiana  Messenger 

Indiana  Democrat 

Indiana  Progress 

Indiana  Times 

Indiana  Connty  National. 

Local  Blade  (c) 

Saltsburgh  Press 


Brookvillo  Jeflfersonian . . . 

BrookviUo  Republican  . . . 

_^  I  Graphic  Democrat 

^nxsutawney Punxsutawney  Spirit  .... 

BeynoldavlUe I  Our  ReynoldaviUe  Paper  . 

a  Suspended  January,  1880. 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . 
Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  


News  and  politics. . 

do , 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

."do 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 
...do..., 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  (TnomiTig)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

Semi.annually 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Religious  (OaUiolic) 

News  and  politics 

Educational 

Religious  (OdtAoIic;  Portuguese)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do..., 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1872 
1876 
1868 
1876 
1879 
1878 
1855 

1850 
1869 
1868 


1878 
1865 
1877 
1820 
1876 
1830 
1861 
1851 
1854 
1875 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1880 
1867 
1876 
1868 
1877 
1870 
1878 


1853 
1880 
1871 
1879 
1805 
1827 
1878 


Weekly., 
do  .... 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

WeeKly 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (Uneectaria/n) . 

News  and  poUtics 

do 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 


Religions  (Dunkardt) . 


Weekly.. 
do  .... 


News  and  politics . , 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do  

Semi- weekly . 

Weekly 

do 


News  and  politics 

, do 

Religious  (Zhinkardt) . 

News  and  poUtics 

, do 

do 

do 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do... 
---do-. 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

--.do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


News  and  politics . 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


1868 
1880 

1790 
1847 
1869 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1848 
1878 
1845 
1847 
1876 
1879 

1851 
1852 

1813 
1835 
1872 

1835 
1844 
1851 
1863 
1874 
1873 
1874 


1880 
1856 
1862 
1870 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1875 


1838 
1859 
1878 
1873 
1874 


$1  0« 
3  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  SO 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
1  50 

75 

1  00 

2  25 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
75 

1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


]  SO 
1  00 

1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
75 
65 

2  50 
75 

1  50 
1  25 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  SO 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  25 
1  50 
1  25 


1  50 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


!>  Suspended. 


0  Suspended  December,  1879. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Cbaracter. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


JUKIATA  CO.— PoptUation:  18,227. 
Mifflintown 


Port  Eoyal 

Lackawanna  co. — Population: 


Carbondale . 


La  Plume  - . . 
Providence . 
Scranton 


Lehigh  Co.— Population :  65,S 
Allentown 


Catasauqna 

Slatington 

a  Suspended  October,  1879. 
b  Suspended  JTuly,  1880. 
c  Suspended  1879. 


Juniata  Sentinel  and  Eepublican 

Mifflintown  Democrat  and  Eegister . 

Juniata  Tribune 

Juniata  Herald 

Port  Eoyal  Times 

Juniata  Ifews  (a) 


Lancabtbk  CO.— Population:  139,447 
Columbia 

Elizab  ethtown 

Farmersville 

Gap 

Lancaster 


Litiz 

Manheim 

Marietta 

Mount  Joy. .- 

New  Holland 

Strasburg 

Laweenoe  CO.— Population:  33,312, 
New  Castle 


New  "Wilmington 

Lebanon  CO.— Population :  38,476. 

Annville 

Lebanon ,... 


Carbondale  Advance 

Carbondale  Leader 

Carbondale  Critic  (6) 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest 

Providence  Echo 

C  Scranton  Eepublican 

I  Scranton  Eepublican 

Scranton  "Wochenblatt 

Scranton  Journal 

C  Scranton  Times 

I  Scranton  Times : 

Sunday  Morning  Free  Press. 

Law  Times 

Der  Herold > 

Lackawanna  Bar  (c) 

Lackawanna  Union  (d) 

CNews-Dealer 

I  News-Dealer ,.'. 


Columbia  Spy 

Columbia  Cfouraut 

Columbia  Herald 

Elizabethtown  (chronicle . . . 
Farmersville  Guiding  Star  . 
Waifenlose  "Waechter 


<  Lancaster  Intelligencer 

(Lancaster  Intelligencer 

Der  Volksfreund  und  Beobachter. 

<  Lancaster  Examiner 

\  Lancaster  Examiner 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

Lancaster  Inquirer 

Lancaster  Bar , 

Christlicher  Kundscbafter 


Lancaster  Farmer 

Die  Lateme 

(  Lancaster  Neiv  Era 

>  Lancaster  New  Era 

Owl 

Foot-light 

Coin  Journal 

Torch  of  Truth 

Litiz  Sunbeam 

Litiz  Eecord 

Manheim  Sentinel  and  Advertiser.. 

Marietta  Kegister 

Marietta  Times 

Mount  Joy  Herald 

Mouiit  Joy  Star  and  News 

New  Holland  Clarion 

Strasburg  Free  Press  (c) 


New  Castle  Courant 

Lawrence  Guardian 

New  Castle  Paragraph  . . 
New  Castle  Index  (/)... 

C  News 

{News 

New  Castle  Eecord  (g)... 
New  "Wilmington  Globe . 


Londonderry  Gazette. . 

"Wahrer  Demokrat 

Lebanon  Courier 

Der  Pennsylvanier  (ft) . 
Lebanon  Advertiser . . . 

C  Lebanon  Times 

i  Valley  Standard 

Lebanon  Laborer  (i) ... 

Lebanon  News 

Lebanon  Eeview 


TTnabhaengiger  Eepublikaner 

Allentown  Democrat 

Der  Jugend-Freund 

f  Chronicle  and  News 

I  Lehigh  Eegister 

Bote  Der  Neuen  Kirohe 

"Welt-Bote 

Horold  und  Zeitsohrift 

Lecha  Bote 

City  Item  

Valley  Eecord '. 

Catasauqua  Dispatch 

Slatington  News 

d  Suspended  November,  1879. 
c  Suspended  November,  1880. 
/  Merged  in  "Daily  News"- 


"Weekly. 
...do  --.. 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


"Weekly... 

do 

....do  

Quarterly. 
"Weekly. 
Daily  " 
"Weekly. 

do 

,.    do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

"Weekly 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (evening) . . . 

Sunday  

"Weekly 


"Weekly.. 
...do  — 
:..do  .... 
..  do  .... 
Monthly . 
...do 


Daily  (evening) . . 

"Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) . . 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

...do 

Monthly 


...do 
"Weekly 
Daily  (e? 
"Weekly 
..  do..... 
...do    .... 
Quarterly 
Monthly . 
...  do.... 
Weekly.. 

..  do 

...do  .... 
...do...., 
...do.... 

...do  

...do  ..... 
...do  .... 


"Weekly 

— do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evt 
Weeldy. 


Weekly , 

....do.. 

...  do 

...do  

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

— do 

Daily , 
Weekly. 


Weekly 

— do , 

Monthly 

Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly , 

Semi-montlilv 

Weekly...... 

...do 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (morning) .' 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

AgriciHtural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Law 

News  and  politics  (Germam,) . 

Law 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  poUtics , 

- do    

do 

....  do    

Eeligious  ( Unsecta/riam) , 

Eeligious  (Mennonite ;  English  a/nd 


News  and  politics 

—  do 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Edncatioual 

News  and  politics 

Law 

Eeligious  ( Unseetarian ;  English  and 
German). 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

Miscellaneous  (English  and  Oerma/n) 

DramsCtic 

Miscellaneous 

Eeligious  (Unsecta/ricm) 

General  literature 

News  and  politics 

do 


-do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 

.....  do.... 

do    

do 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.) 

News  and  politics 

do , 

do 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.) 

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school  ( German) 

News  and  politics  

do.... 

Eeligious  (Swede«6orpia»;  German) 

News  and  politics  ( Germwn) 

Eeligious  (Lutheran;  German) » 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 


1846 
1S47 
1874 
1880 
1876 
1878 

1857 
1872 
1879 
1880 
1876 
1867 
1856 
1865 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1871 
1873 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1816 
1829 
1866 
1869 
1879 
1870 

1864 
1794 
1808 
1856 
1828 
1852 
1856 
1369 
1869 


1870 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1877 
1877 
1846 
1854 
1876 
1854 
1873 
1873 
1870 


1857 
1870 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1880 


1878 
1814 
1820 
1826 
1849 
1876 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1876 


1810 
1830 
1647 
1870 
1848 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1874 
1877 
1870 
1871 
1868 


$1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

25 
100 
7  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
6  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 
25 
76 

5  00 

2  00 

1  50 
5  00 

2  00 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 

50 
25 
25 
75 
1  60 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  60 


150 
1  60 
160 
1  50 
4  00 
1  50 


160 


100 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 

1  60 

2  00 
5  00 
1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
30 

4  50 
160 
2  00 

2  00 
110 

3  00 
6  00 
1  00 
1  60 
100 


g  Suspended  September,  1880. 

ft  Succeeded  by  "Neue  Volks  Zeitung"  November,  1880. 

i  Merged  in  "Neue  Volks  Zeitung  "  November,  1880. 
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place  of  publication. 


LCZEBKE  CO. — Population:  133,065. 
Hazleton 


Kantlcoke . 
Pittston  ... 


Plymonth 

Shickshinny . . 
White  Haven. 

WilkeBbarre . . 


Ltcomino  CO.— PopulaUon!  57,486. 
HngheBvllle 


Jersey  Shore  . 

Mnncy 

"VVilHamsport . 


McKean  CO.— Popvlation :  42,565. 
Bradford 


Bnke  Centre. 


Eldred 

Kane 

Port  Allegany  , 
Smethport 


Mbbcbe  CO.— Population :  56,161. 
Greenville 


tTameetowii . 
Mercer 


Sandy  Lake. 
Sharon  


Sharpsville  . 


MlFFLDt  CO.— Popxdaticn:  19,577. 
LewiBtown 


MoVeytown . 


MONHOE  CO.— Popnlation':  20,175. 

East  Strondshurg 

Stroudabnrg 


Montgomery  co — Population:  96,494. 


Bryn  Mavr 

Conabohooken . 


Haverford . 
Hatboro'... 
Lansdale... 


N  orristown . 


o  Snapended  Jnno,  1880. 

0  Suspended  November,  1870. 

«  Edition  of  the  "News  Dealer' 


Name  of  periodical. 


(  Hazlbton  Sentinel 

(Hazleton  Sentinel 

Hazleton  Yolksblatt 

BasiToumal 

Mountain  Beacon 

Hazleton  Bulletin 

Independent  Democrat 

Nanticoke  Chronicle 

Pittston  Gazette 

Evening  Press 

Teachers' Journal  (a) 

Plymouth  Star 

Plymouth  Kecord 

Mountain  Echo -* 

White  Haven  Journal 

White  Haven  Standard  (b) 

(Record  of  the  Times 

jKecordof  the  Times 

Der  Demokratischer  Waechter 

5  TTnion-Leader 

(  Union-Leader 

Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Volksfrennd  . 

Luzerne  Legal  Eegister 

National  Reformer  (&) 

Sunday  Morning  News  Dealer  (c) 

Teachers' Journal  (d) 

People's  Friend  (e)  -.- 


Hnghesville  Enterprise  . . . 

HughesviUe  Mirror  (/) 

Jersey  Shore  Herald 

Muncy  Luminary 

C  Gazette  and  Bulletin 

<  Gazette  and  Bulletin 

(Gazette  and  Bulletin 

Die  Susquehanna  Zeitung. 

Sun  and  Democrat 

West  Branch  Beobaohter  - 
C  Williamsport  Banner 

<  Williamsport  Banner 

t  Democratic  Banner 

Star  of  Hope 

Dickinson  Liberal 

National  Standard 

Sunday  Breakfast  Table  . . 


Bradford  Era 

Bradford  Evening  Star 

Bradford  Sunday  News 

Sunday  Morning  News 

McKean  County  Herald 

Eldred  Eagle 

Kane  Blade 

Northern  Tier  Reporter 

McKean  County  Miner 

McKean  County  Democrat. 

Greenville  Advance  Argus. 

Greenville  Progress 

Jamestown  Era 

Jamestown  Sun(e) 

Western  Press 

Mercer  Dispatch 

Teachers'  Advocate 

Mercer  Index  (e) 

Sandy  Lake  News 

Lake  Local 

Sharon  Herald 

Sharon  Times  (g) 

<  Evening  Eagle 

(Mercer  County  Eagle 

Sharpsville  Advertiser 


Lewistown  Gazette 

Lewistnwn  Democrat  and  Sentinel . 

Lewistown  Free  Press 

Lewistown  True  Democrat  (h) 

McV^evtown  Journal 


Monroe  Gazette 

Monroe  Democrat , 

Strondshurg  Jefiersonian. 
Farmers'  Advocate 


Bryn  Mawr  Home  News  . 
Conshohockeu  Recorder .  - 
Conshohocken  Review  (e) 

Haverfordian 

Public  Spirit 

Lansdale  Reporter 

Medical  Summary I  Monthly Medicine  and  surgery 

C Norristown  Herald I  Dailj  (evening)  ...    Xews  and  politics 


How  often  pub. 
lished. 


Daily  {raoming)  .. 

Weekly 

...do 

..  do 

..do 

Daily  {eoening)  ... 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  

Daily  (evening)  ... 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

WeeKly 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Sunday  

Montluy 

Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do 

Daily  (imoming)  . 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (morning) . 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Sunday 


Daily  (morniag)  . 
Daily  (evening)  .. 

Sunday 

,..  do    

Weekly 

....do.. 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly-   , 

do 


Weekly. 

do  . . . 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (GerTnan)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics. 
, do 


do 

do 

do 

....  do  

, do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics  

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Law 

News  and  politics 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do  . 
do  . 
-do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Temperance 

Collegiate  

News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

do 

do 

do  : .'.-.. 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do  


1870 
1865 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1880 
1879 
1850 
1877 
1879 
1869 
1879 
1873 
1879 
1877 
1873 
1841 
1842 
1879 
1848 
1866 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1874 
1879 
1860 
1841 
1861 
1861 
1801 
1S60 
1870 
1871 
1875 
1875 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 


1875 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1874 
1863 
1879 

1859 
1877 
1879 
1873 
1811 
1841 
1879 


1874 
1879 
1864 
1868 
1874 
1874 
1870 


1810 
1845 
1880 
1846 
1873 


Weekly News  and  politics I  1878 

do do 1  1830 

.do ; do i  1840 

do Agricultural ]  l'^"''^ 


5  Norristown  Herald  and  Free  Press 
Norristown  Register  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Democrat. 

d  Consolid.itcd  with  "Teachers'  Institute' 
York,  June,  1880. 
,  Scranton.  e  Suspended. 


Weekly I  News  and  politics i      1877 

...do.. do !      1869 

do do 

Monthly Collegiate 1879 

Weekly News  and  politics '      1873 

do do 1»70 

1879 
1809 
1799 
1800 


Weelily do  . 

-do do 


Price 

per 

year. 


$5  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
1  50 

3  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
6  00 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
75 


1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
6  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
6  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


10  00 
9  00 
2  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


2  00 
75 

1  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

1  25 


i 

New  /  Suspended  February,  1881. 

o  Suspended  October,  1880. 
h  Cons.ilidated  with  "Sentinel"  October,  1879. 


1  50 

2  50 
1  00 

1  00 
5  00 

2  00 
1  60 
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Place  of  pnMcation. 


MONTGOMEET  CO.— Continued. 


Norristo-wn— Continued . 


North  Wales- 
Pennebnrg  .. 

Pottstown . . . 


Sohwenkville . 
Slsippack 


Sonderton  . 
Telford.... 
Trappe  


MONTOUB  CO.— Population:  15,468. 
Danville 


Northampton  co.— Population:  70,312. 


Bangor  .... 

Bath 

Bethlehem . 


Easton . 


Portland 

Sonth  Bethlehem  . 


JTOHTHUMBEELAITDCO.— Pop«!at'm:  53,123. 
Hilton 


Mount  Cannel . . . 
Northumberland . 
Shamokin 


Sunhury 

"Wateontown  . 


Pehet  CO.— PopiUation:  27,522. 

Duncannon 

New  Bloomfleld 


Newport., 


Philadelphia  co.— Population :  847,170. 
rrankford 


Falls  of  SohuylkiU. 
Germantown 


Manayunk... 
Philadelphia  . 


Name  of  periodical. 


National  Defender 

Montgome^  County  Post 

SohuylkiU  valley  Sentinel 

Nomgtown  Gazette  (a) 

North  Wales  Eecord 

Bauem  Freund  

Perkiomen  Valley  Press 

J  Pottstown  Ledger 

^Montgomery  Ledger 

Pottstown  Chronicle 

Schwenkvilleltem.. 

Der  Neutralist  und  Allgemeine  Nenigkelts- 
Bote. 

Die  Germania  Gazette 

Montgomery  County  Presse 

Providence  Independent 


Danville  Intelligencer. . 

Montour  American 

National  Hecord , 


Bangor  Observer 

Central  Advertiser 

Moravian 

Bethlehem  Times 

Der  Bnieder  Botschafcer 

Church  Messenger 

Kinder  Blattchen 

Northampton  Correspondent 

£aston  Sentinel 

CEastonArgus 

{Easton  Argus .  — 

Express 

<  Eafiton  Free  Press 

}  Easton  Free  Press 

American  Mechanics'  Advocate . 

Council  Brand 

La  Fayette  College  Journal 

Mutual  Benefit 

Portland  Enterprise 

Sonth  Bethlehem  Star 


Miltonian  

Independent  Weekly  (6) 

5  Milton  Argus  --' 

J  Milton  Argus 

Mount  CarmelNews 

Public  Press 

Shamokin  Herald 

Shamokin  Times  . 

National  Greenback  (6) 

Sunbury  American 

'  Northumberland  County  Democrat. 

Sunbury  Daily 

"atsontown  Eecord 


CN 
Wi 


Perry  County  Democrat. 

PeiTy  Couuty  Freeman 

People's  Advocate  and  Press  . . 

New  Bloomfleld  Times 

Newpoi-tNews 

Newport  Ledger 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly 

— do 

...  do 

....do  

....do  

...do  

...do 

Daily  (ewaing)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Duncannon  Record Weekly 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

....do.... 


Weekly 

Monthly ~. . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do  

Weekly 

--  do 

Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . 
Daily  '         ■     ' 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
...do  ... 
,..  do... 
...do... 
Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

...do  

--  do    

...do 

...do  

..  do 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . 
Weekly 


o  Suspended  August,  1879. 


Frankford  Herald 

Frankford  Gazette ; ... 

Frankford  Dispatch '.'. 

Falls  Advertiser  and  Riverside  Gazette  ..... 

Germantown  Telegraph 

Germantown  Guide 

Germantown  Commercial '" 

Germantown  Times '.... 

Germantown  Gazette 

Manayunk  Sentinel ' 

Chronicle  and  Advertiser '.'.'.'.' 

Practical  Farmer !!'!!!! 

Garden ers'  Monthly  and  Horticulturist' ..... 

Farm  Journal 

Farmers'  Magazine  and  Eural  Guide 

Tribune  and  Farmer 

Sugar  Beet 

The  University  Magazine ', 

The  Teacher 7. '.'.'.'.'" 

College,  Academy,  Seminary,  and  institute  (V)" 

Commercial  List  and  Price  Current 

Dye's  Government  Counterfeit  Detector 

Peterson's  Counterfeit  Detector  (6) 

Business  Advocate  and  Price  C  urrent 

Maritime  Register " " 

Philadelphia  Commercial. "'. 

Commercial  Bulletin  (6) 

Foreign  Mail 

Bullion  Miner 

Commercial  Reporter  (c) .'..'.'.'. 

Market  Jouj-nal  (b) !"'.'.!!! 

Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magazine' ......'. 

Arthui''s  Illustrated  Homo  Magazine ..... 

b  Suspended. 


do  . 

.do  . 

.do  . 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 


Weekly... 

do 

...do 

....do  

...  do 

..-.do  

....do 

..-.do 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Weekly. . . 
Monthly . . 

...do 

.--.do  

Weekly... 
Quarterly. 
Monthly.. 

...do 

...do , 

Weekly... 
Monthly . . 

...do 

Weekly 


.do  . 


Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do , 

...do , 

Monthly 

...do.. , 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics..-. 

News  and  politics  (Germam.)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politiq^  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

Religious  (Moravian) 

News  and  politics 

Religious  (Moravian;  German) . 

Religions  (itt^Aeran) 

Sunday  school  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) . . . 

News  and  politics 

do , 


do  . 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

.,..do, 

Collegiate 

Insurance 

News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. .. . 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade. 

Financial 

do 

Commerce  and  trade. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Financial 

Commerce  and  trade. 

do 

General  literature 

do 


1856 
1867 
1875 
1877 
1874 
1824 
1874 
1873 
1843 
1873 
1877 
1844 

1878 
1860 
1875 


1827 
1855 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1856 
1866 
1866 
1875 
1878 
1801 
1809 
1879 
1826 
1855 
1855 
18SS 
1869 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1874 
1879 


1816 
1874 
1880 
1874 
1879 
1872 
1863 
1872 
1878 
1840 
1861 
1862 
1871 


1872 
1836 
1839 
1853 
1867 
1869 
1875 

1845 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1830 
1871 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1859 
1869 
1855 
1859 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1875 
1879 


1827 
1850 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1874 
1876 
1878 
1880 


1841 
1852 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
4  50 

2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
150 

1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  75 

2  00 
1  50 

1  00 
20 

2  00 
5  25 
150 

50 

15 

2  00 

2  00 

3  50 
2  00 
SOO 

4  50 
2  50 

75 
1  00 
1  50 

SO 
1  60 
1  25 


1  50 
1  50 
3  00 
1  25 

1  60 

2  00 
1  60 
1  50 

1  00 
150 

2  00 

3  00 
1  50 


1  25 
ISO 
1  60 
160 
1  50 

1  25 
125 

2  00 
2  00 

90 
75 
2  00 
100 
1  50 
100 
60 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  10 
60 
35 

1  00 
60 

1  00 
50 


4  00 

3  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 

4  00 

2  00 

1  60 

3  00 

2  OO 


2  00 
2  00 


c  Suspended  February,  1881. 
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Place  of  pnlilicatioii. 


Il'ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lislied. 


Character. 


■WTien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Philadelphia  co.^3ontinned. 
PhiladelpUa— Continued  . . . 


Saturday  Night 

People's  Magazine 

liippincott's  Magazine 

Pennsylvania  Awnthly 

Journal 

Potter's  American  Monthly 

Emerson  Bennett's  Weekly  (a) 

Calvert's  Magazine  {a) 

Stoddard's  Keview  (&) 

Atlantic  Review , 

Weekly  ^tory  Paper  («) 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy. 

Eailway  World 

Legal  Insurance  Reporter 

American  Exchange  and  Review  

Underwriter 

TTnlted  States  Review 

New  Northwest 

Legal  Intelligencer 

American  Law  Register 

Weekly  Notes  of  Cases 

Court  Record : 

Pennsylvania  Legal  Record  (c) 

Legal  News  (a) 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  - . . 

Medical  News  and  Abstract 

Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter '. 

Sfflital  Cosmos 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Pennsylvania  . . . 

Hahnemannian  Monthly 

Philadelphia  Medical  Times 

Monthly  Review  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

Medical  Bulletin 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

Godey 's  Ladiefa'  Book  and  Magazine 

Pearson's  Philadelphia  Weekly  Guide 

American  Naturahst 

Kneasa'  Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Building  Association  and  Home  Journal 

Traveler    

Voice  of  Peace 

Bayerische  Wochenhlatt 

Kneass'  Music  Journal  for  the  Blind 

Woman's  Words 

Agents' Herald 

West  End , 

Illustrated  Fashion  Bazar 

Afield  and  Afloat , 

United  Service 

Musician 

Philadelphia  Pamphlet ^ 

North  Philadelphian 

Monthly  Register 

Irish  Standard  (a) 

Quiz 

Public  Opinion 

Post  Office  Bulletin  (a) 

United  States  Journal  (a)  

Comic  News  (a) 

Every  Saturday  (d)  

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Die  Neue  Welt 

Commonwealth  (a)    

West  Philadelphia  -Public  Telephone 

Haddington  Nut  Shell 

Familien  Journal  (e) 

J  North  American    

J  North  American 

C  Inquirer 

{Inquirer 

Public  Ledger 

c  Demokrat 

<  Demokrat 

t  Veremigte  Staaten  Zeitung 

Evening  Bulletin 

fSun 

I  Sun 

1  Sunday  Item 

litem 

f  Freie.Presse 

<  Die  Repiibllkanische  Flagge 

I  Sonnrags-BIatt 

Evening  Telegraph 

(Press 

(  Press ' 

Abend  Post 

Evening  Star  

J  Chronicle-Herald  

(Sunday  Press  and  Mirror  of  Times 

Record 

CVolksbl.itt 

>_Nord  Amerika 

Di 


a  Suspended. 

6  Changed  to  monthly  July,  1880. 


->a.y 

Evening  Republican  , 

(Times 

<  Times  

(  Times 

(Tageblatt 

i  Sonntjigs  Blatt 

Gazette 


Weekly... 
Monthly.. 

do 

...do  

Weekly- . . 
Monthly . . 
Weeklv-.- 
Montbly .. 
Weekly. . . 
Monthly.. 
Weekly... 
Quarterly. 


c  Suspended  June,  1880. 

d  Merged  in  the  "TravelM" 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

do 

weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  {morniTig)  . 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

-..do 

...do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly — 

Monthly... 

Weekly  

Monthly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly — 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

.-  do 

Weekly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly. ... 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

.-.do 

...  do 

...do    .-.. 

...  do 

...do ~ 

...do 

Daily  {morning)  . 

Tri-weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Tri-weekly    

Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . , . 
Daily  (morning)  . 
Daily  (evening) . . , 

Sunday 

Weekly 

Daily  (momiiig)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

DaUy  (evening)  . . 
Daily  (nioming)  . 

Weekly 

DaUy  (euenin^)... 
Daily  (evening)... 
Daily  (evening).. . 

Sunday 

Daily  (ynorning)  . 
Dailv  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening) . . . 
Daily  (evening)... 
Daily  (morning) . , 

Sunday  

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening) . . . 


General  literature  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Historical 


1865 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1879 
1879 
1880 


Insurance,  railroads,  etc . 
do 


Law  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


1877 

1856 
1859 
1862 
1868 
1868 
1877 
1843 
1852 
1874 
1876 


Medicine  and  surgery 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pharmaceutical 

Scientific 

General  literature 

Miscellaneous 

Scientific 

Educational 

Miscellaneous 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous  {Qerman) 

Musical 

News  and  family  reading 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Fashion  

Sporting 

Army  and  navy 

Musical 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Chai'itable 1 

Miscellaneous -. 

Society,  art,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  family  reading 

News  and  family  reading  (Qerman). 
News  and  family  reading 

do ; 

do 

News  and  family  reading  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do    

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  anil  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do    

do 

News  and  politics  (German) 
News  and  politics  (Qerman) 
News  and  politics  (German) 


1820 
1843 
1858 
1859 
1863 
1865 
1870 
1877 
1879 
1825 
1826 
1830 
1864 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1677 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1821 
1855 
1874 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1784 
1771 
1829 


1836 
1837 


1844 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1847 
1848 
1856 
1877 
1851 
1857 
1857 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1872 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1871 
1674 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1879 


$3  00 

50 

4  00 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
1  50 
3  00 
3  00 


3  00 

4  00 

2  00 
8  00 

3  00 
3  00 

50 
3  0» 
6  00 

5  00 
10  00 


5  00 
2  SO 
5  00 

2  50 
1  OO 

3  00 

4  09 
1  00 
1  00 
3  00 
3  0» 
1  50 

3  60 

4  00 
3  50 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  OO 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 
10 

2  00 
25 

1  60 
1  25 
1  6» 


2  00 

3  00 
2  50 

1  00 
50 

2  50 
9  0» 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 
6  00 
8  00 
2  50- 

2  50 
8  00 

3  GO' 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

8  00 
2  OO 

2  00 

9  00 
8  75 

1  25 
6  OO 

3  00 
6  00 

2  50 

3  00 
8  00 

2  50 

0  00 

3  00 

6  OO 
2  00 
2  00 

7  80 

1  50 
6  0» 


e  An  edition  of  the  "Sonntags  Journal" 
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f  lace  of  publication. 


Xame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


■WTienes- 
tablisned 


Price 
per 
year. 


Philadelphia  co.— Continued. 
Philadelphia — Contiuned  ... 


Evening  News 

Evening  Leader  (a) ^ — 

Bible  Banner 

Young  Reaper 

National  Baptist 

Baptist  Family  Magazine 

Catholic  Standard 

I.  C.B.TJ.  Journal 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Eeview  . . 

Guardian  Angel 

La  Salle  Advance  (es) 

Catholic  Advance 

Episcopal  Kecorder 

Covenant 

Episcopal  Register  

Christian  Standard  and  Home  Journal  . 

Advocate  of  Holiness 

Christian  "Woman 

Words  of  Faith 

Faith  and  "Works 

Friend 

Friends'  Intelligencer 

Friends'  Eeview 

Jewish  Record 

Lutheran  Observer 

Lutheran  and  Missionary 

Christian  Recorder 

Philadelphia  Methodist 

Christian  Statesman 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian  Monthly  Record 

Westminster  Lesson  Leaf 

Presbyterian  Journal 

Protestant  Standard 


Daily  (evening) 
Daily  (evening)  . 

"Weekly 

Semi-monthly... 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

..  do    

"Weekly 

...do  

Semi-monthly. . . 

"Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

...do 

...do  

...do 

"Weekly 

-..do 


Guardian . 

Reformed  Church  Review 

Mind  and  Matter '- 

Association  News 

Christian  Fireside 

Christian  Reformer 

Keystone 

Camp  News 

Junior  American  Mechanic 

Merchant  and  Salesman 

Propagator  

Grand  Army  Review 

Child's  World -.... 

Sunday  School  World 

Sunday  School  Visitor 

{Child's  Treasury 

I  Child's  Treasury 

Sunday  School  Times 

Youth's  Evangelist 

Sabbath  School  Herald . . . : 

Children's  Friend 

Busy  Bee  -        

Young  Folks' News 

B.^ptist  Teacher.... 

Bible  Lesson  Monthly 

Intermediate  Lesson  Paper 

Scholars'  Lesson  Paper 

Primary  Lesson  Paper 

Westminster  Teacher 

Our  Little  Ones 

Children's  Picture  Lessons 

Augsburg  Teacher . , 

Augsburg  Lesson  Book 

Augsburg  Junior  Lesson  Book 

Augsburg  Lesson  Leaves 

Augsburg  -Tunior  Lesson  Leaves   

Little  Ones 

Sunbeam ; '_, 

Scripture  Lessons  Monthly '. 

Christian  Child , . . 

Scholars'  Quarterly 

Sunshine  tor  Little  Children 

Scholars'  Companion 

Sunshine ,_. 

Advanced  Bible  Lesson  Quarterly '.'. 

Westminster  Quarterly 

American  Sunday  School  ITnion  Quarterly  .' 

Golden  Day  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Sunday  Dispatch 

Sunday  Mercury , 

Sunday  Transcript '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Philadelphia  Sunday  Times ! J ! ! I. ! ! .' 

Suuflay  Republic " 

Sunday  Mirror 

SundayWorld  !!!)!!! 

Sonntags  Journal 

Sunday  Herald 

Sunday  Argus  (&) . 


Typographlo  Advertiser  . 


Philauelphia  Photographer .!!!.! 

Printers  Circular        ...."." 

BuUetiu  of  the  American  Steel  and  Iron  As- 
sociation. 
Carriage  Monthly 

a  Suspended. 


...do. 

...do 

--.do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

...do 

.-  do 

Monthly 

..  do... 

Weekly 

....do.. 

..-  do 

Monthly 

Quartewy 

"Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

— do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

....do 

....do  

.--.do 

Semi-monthly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly, 

Monthly , 

do 

...  do , 

Weekly 

Monthly , 

...do... , 

....do 

...do , 

...do  

....do , 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do... •.. 

....do 

...  do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

Weekly 

Monthly 

..  do... 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

--.do  

Weekly 

Quarterly 

-..do  

...do  

Weekly 

Sunday  

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do  

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

..  do 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

--.do  

Weekly 


Monthly . 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (A  dventiet) 

Sunday  school 

Religious  (Baptist) 

Religions  (Baptist) 

Religious  (Oatholic) 

Benevolent  society  (Catholic)  . . . 

Religious  ( Catholv:) 

Religious  (Catholic) 

Religious  (Oatholic) 

Religious  (Catholic) 

Religious  (Episcopal  Reformed) . 

Religious  (Episcopal  Reformed) . 

Religious  (Episcopal) 

Religions  (Evangelical) 

Religious  (Eva/ngtHical) 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

Religious  (Evangelical) 

Religions  (Friends) 

Religious  (Friends) 

Religions  (.FWen(Z») 

Religious  (Jewish) 

Religious  (Imtheran) 

Religious  (I/Mheramy. 

Religious  (Methodist) 

Religious  (Methodist) 

Religions  (National  Reformed)... 

Religions  (Presbyterian) , 

Religions  (Presbyteriari) , 

Religions  (Preshyteria/n) 

Religious  (Presbyleirian) 

Religious  (Protestant) , 

Religious  (Reformed) 

Religions  (Reformed) 

Religious  (Reformed) , 

Religious  (Spiritualist) 

Religious  ( Unsectarian) 

Religious  ( Vnseotariwn) 

Religious  ( Unsectariam.) 

Secret  society 

do 

......do  

do 

do 

do 

Sunday  school 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Juvenile 

Sunday  school 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ; 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Juvenile 

Sunday  school 

do 

.-...do  

do 

do 

Juvenile 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


1879 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

Typographical 

Commerce  and  trade 

Typographical 

Commerce  and  trade 


do  . 


1871 

1857 

1865 

1880 

1866 

1873 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1822 

1879 

1879 

1867 

1870 

1871 

1874 

1875 

1827 

1844 

1847 

1875 

1826 

1861 

1848 

1879 

1867 

1831 

1850 

1871 

1875 

1878 

1827 

1850 

1851 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1880 

1866 

1867 

1871 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1823 

1824 

1850 

1857 

1857 

1859 

1859 

1860 

1866 

1867 

1869 

1870 

1870 

1872 

1872 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1876 

1878 

1879 

1879 

1880 

1880 

1880 

1848 

1851 

1856 

1863 

1867 

1875 

1876 

1876 

1879 

1879 

1855 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1866 


$6  00 


2  00 

50 

2  50 

1  00 

2  50 
50 

5  00 
50 
50 

2  00 

3  00 
150 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

3a 

1  00 

2  00 
2  50 
2  10 
5  00 
2  65 
2  25 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  65 

50 
75 

1  50 

2  00 

2  20 

1  25 

3  00 

2  15 
25 

1  00 
100 

3  00 
100 

75 

100 

100 

150 

50 

50 

75 

25 

40 

2  00 
50 
15 

1  50 
15 

125 
75 
20 
07 
07 
07 
60 
50 
19 
55 
12 
12 
07 
07 
07 
30 
78 
25 
25 

3  00 
20 
35 
20 
20 
20 

3  00 

2  60 
2  50 
2  50 
2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

1  50 

2  50 
2  00 
2  00 

25 
5  00 
100 

4  00 

2  00 


h  Suspended  1879. 
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f  lace  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pnb- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Philadeuhia  CO.— Continued. 
Philadelphia — Continued — 


Pike  co. — Population: 
Milford 


9,663. 


Potter  CO.— Population:  13,797. 
ConderspoTt 


SOHUYLKILI,  CO.— Population :  129,974. 

Ashland 

Girardville 

Mahanoy 


Minersville  - 
Pine  Grove . 
PottsviUe . . . 


Shenandoah . 


Tamaqna  . 
Tremont .  - 


Sjfivmi  CO.— Population :  17,797. 

Freeburgh 

Middleburg 

Selin's  Grove 


SOMEKSET  CO.— Population:  33,110. 

Berlin 

Meyersdale 

Somerset 


Shluvan  CO.— Popuiation:  8,073. 


Dnshore . . 
La  Porte. 


Susquehanna  co.— Population:  40,354. 

Great  Bend 

Montrose 


New  Milford 

Susquehanna  Depot . 


Tioga  co.— Population:  45,814. 


Blossburg.. 
Elkland.... 
Mansfield.. 
Millerton . . 

Tioga 

WeUsboro'. 


■Westfleld. 


Cnion  CO.— Population:  16,905. 
Lewiaburg 


Mifllinburg  . 
Jfow  Berlin . 


Vena-vgo  CO.— Population:  43,670, 

Emlenton 

Franklin '.'.'.... 


Oil  City. 


■^Vakre.v  CO.— Population:  27,981. 
Sugar  Grove 


Tidioute . 
Warren. . 


■Washikoion  co.—PopiUaiion:  65,418. 

Burge  ttetown 

Califurnia 


a  Saspeudod. 

b  Suspended  after  census  year. 


Proof  Sheet , 

Philadelphia  Trade  Journal 

Philadelphia  Textile  Journal 

Philadelphia  Grocer 

Confectioners'  Journal 

Ice  Trade 

Textile  Colorist 

Merchants'  Guide 

Barbers'  National  Journal 

Di-y  Goods  Journal  (a) 

American  Textile  Manufacturer  . 


Milford  Dispatch. 


Potter  County  Journal . 
Potter  Enterprise 


Ashland  Advocate 

Girardville  Gazette 

Mahanoy  Tribune 

Parker's  Record 

Schuylkill  Kepublican 

Pine  Grove  Herald 

C  Miners'  Journal 

)  Miners' Journal 

Evening  Chronicle 

Potts vil]  e  Standard 

Amerikanischer  Republikaner . 

J  eflferaon  Demokrat 

Emerald  Vindicator 

Schuykill  Legal  Record 

Shenandoah  Herald 

Sunday  Morning  News .  - 

Tamaqua  Courier 

Tremont  News 

West  Schuylkill  Press 


Freeburgh  Courier 

Middleburg  Post 

Selin's  Grove  Times 

Snyder  County  Tribune.. 


Progressive  Christian 

Meyersdale  Commercial.. 

Somerset  Herald 

Somerset  Democrat 


Sullivan  Review 

Sullivan  County  Democrat . 


Great  Bend  Reporter 

Montrose  Democrat 

Independent  Republican  . 
New  Milford  Advertiser  . 

Susquehanna  Journal 

Susquehanna  Gazette 


Blossbnrg  Industrial  Register. 

Elkland  Journal 

Mansfield  Advertiser 

Millerton  Advocate 

Tioga  Express  (6) 

Wellsboro'  Agitator 

"Wellsboro'  Gazette 

Tioga  County  Leader 

Westfleld  Free  Press 


Lewisbnrg  Chronicle . . 

Lewisburg  Journal 

College  Herald 

Fireside  Messenger 

MifSinbnrg  Telegraph.. 
Seminary  Gnard  (c) 


Emlenton  Register  (d) . 

Venango  Spectator 

Venango  Citizen 

Independent  Press 

C  Oil  City  Derrick 

)  Oa  City  Derrick (e)... 


Home  Journal 

Sugar  Grove  Independent  (/) . . 

Tidionte  News 

Family  Medical  Abstract 

Warren  Mail 

Warren  Ledger 

Nation 

Warren  Reporter  and  Farmer . 


'eekly. 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

...do  

...do  

Weekly 

Seini-monthly. 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly 

do 

....do  

Tri.  weekly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  imornvng)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

do 

....do 

Monthly , 

Weekly 

do 

Sunday 

Weekly 


.do. 
.do. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...  do... 
....do... 
...  do... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...  do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...  do... 
...do... 
....do.... 
...do.... 


Weekly.. 

do 

Monthly . 
....do.... 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

....do 

Daily  (morning)  . 
Sunday 


Weekly. . 

...do 

..  do  .... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Typographical 

Commerce  and  trade . 

do    

......do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do  ...: 


News  and  politics, 
do.... 


.do. 
.do  . 
do  . 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 
News  and  politics  (Gemwm)  . 
Beneficial  society  {Catholic) .. 

Law 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


Religions  (Ihinkard) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

General  literature  . 
News  and  politics. . 
Collegiate 


1867 
1867 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1877 
1880 

1867 


1848 
1874 

1864 
1878 
1865 
1877 
1872 
1878 
1871 
1824 
1875 
1842 
1855 
1855 
1874 
1879 
1870 
1878 
1869 
1865 
1877 

1866 
1861 
1822 
1850 

1879 
1878 
1827 
1864 

1878 
1861 


1874 
1844 
1854 
1880 
1868 
1873 


1879 
1876 
1872 
1878 
1873 
1854 
1874 
1878 
1878 


1843 
1864 
1870 
1880 
1862 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Medicine  and  surgery. 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


Burgettstown  Enterprise i  Monthly... '■  News  and  politics. 

Washington  County  Gazette  (j) i  Weekly ] do 


1876 
1849 
1855 
1875 
1871 
1879 

1880 
1878 
1874 
1880 

184S 
1840 
1873 
1877 

1879 
1877 


$1  00 

3  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

4  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
6  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

76 

3  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 
1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 

2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

1  50 

1  50 


1  50 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

1  60 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  60 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 


1  00 
■  1  60 

1  50 

1  50 
10  00 

1  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
3  00 
1  60 
1  50 
23 
1  00 

50 
1  60 


c  Suspended  December,  1879. 
d  Suspended  in  fall  of  1880. 


e  Sunday  edition  was  discontinued  December,  1880. 
/  Suspended  January,  1880. 


g  Suspended  February,  1880. 
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ITame  of  periodical. 


HoTT  often  pub- 
lished. 


Chaiacter. 


Wien  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


■Washdigtox  CO.— Contiimed. 
Canonsbnrg 

ClajsTille 

Monongahela  City 

"Washington 


Watne  CO.— Population:  33,513. 

Hawley 

Honesdale 

■Westmoeelaoti  CO.— Population:  78,036. 
Crreensbnrgh 

Latrobe 

Mount  Pleasant 

WestKewton 

"WiOMaiG  CO.— Population:  15,598. 

Tnnkhannock 

TOKK  CO.— Population:  87,841. 

Delta 

Dillsbnrg 

Glen  Bock 

Hanover 

"WrightsTille 

ToiS 


Canonsburg  Herald 

Enral  Notes 

Claysville' Sentinel 

The  Cross  and  Crown 

Monongahela  "Valley  Kepnblican 

Pennsylvania  Reserve  ifews-Letter  . 

Valley  Record 

<  Evening  Reporter , 

(Washington  Reporter 

Review  and  Examiner.- 

"Washington  Observer 

"Washington  Jeffersonlan 

"Washington  Democrat 


Hawley  Times 

"Wayne  County  Herald 

Honesdale  Citizen 

"Wayne  County  Independent . 


Westmoreland  Democrat 

Pennsylvania  Argus 

Greensburgh  Tribune  and  Herald 

Kational  Issue 

Latrobe  Advance 

Mount  Pleasant  Dawn 

Mount  Pleasant  Times  and  Mining  Journal . 
"West  Newton  Press 


Wyoming  Democrat 

Tnnkhannock  Republican. 
Tnnkhannock  Stfmdard 


Delta  Herald 

Dillsburg  Bulletin 

Glen  Rock  Item 

<  Hanover  Citizen 

i  Der  Citizen 

Hanover  Spectator 

Hanover  Herald 

"Wrightsville  Star 

"Fork  Republiban 

Die  York  Gazette 

York  Gazette 

York  Democratic  Press  - 
York  Pennsylvanian  .... 

C  Evening  Dispatch 

(  True  Democrat 

CYorkDaUy 

jJYork  "Weekly 


"Weekly 

do 

...do , 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly , 

Daily  (evening)  . 

"Weekly 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

"Weekly 


■Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do..., 
...do--., 


■Weekly., 
...do  ..., 
--.do.-.. 
...do.-.. 
...do.... 
...do.--, 
--.do.... 
...do.... 


"Weekly. 
— do  .... 
...do.... 


Teachers'  Journal 

Christian  Guide  and  Home  Magazine  . 

Theological  Monthly 

Shining  Star 


"Weekly.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
....do.... 
...do  .... 
DaUy. 
"Weekly. 
Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly..: 

Monthly 

...do 

...do 

...do  


Kews  and  politics  . 

, do 

do 

Religious  (Boftitt) . 
News  and  politics- . 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  . 

News  and  politics  .. 

do , 

do . 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

.....do  

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

.....do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Sunday  school 

Religious  ( Unseetarian) 

Religious  (Lutheran) 

Sunday  school 


1872 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1830 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1808 
1815 
1873 
1877 
1878 

1874 
1838 
1844 
1878 

1818 
1832 
1807 
1877 
1873 
1875 
1879 
1878 


1854 
1869 
1879 

1878 
1874 
1870 
1810 
1810 
1844 
1872 
1854 
1789 
1795 
1815 
1838 
1851 
1876 
1864 
1870 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1879 
}880 


$1  50 
50 

1  50 
60 

2  00 

1  00 
160 

3  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
150 

150 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 

150 
1  50 
1  50 
1  30 
150 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


150 

2  00 
150 

100 
100 
1  50 
150 
1  00 
150 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
100 
1  50 
1  00 
1  60 

3  00 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 

56 

50 

100 

40 


EHODE  ISLAND. 


Bbistol  CO.— Population:  11,394. 

Bristol 

"Warren 


Kent  co.— Population :  20,588. 
East  Gree  iwich 


Phoenix. 


Newport  co.— Population:  24,180. 
Newport 


Pkovidenoe  CO.— Population:  197,874. 

Central  Falls 

Providence  


Bristol  Phoenix.. 
"Warren  Gazette. 


Rhode  Island  Pendulum. . . 

Odd  Fellows'  Register 

Academy  Trio 

Pawtuxet  "VaUey  Gleaner  . 


f  News 

I  Journal 

Newport  Advertiser. 
Newport  Mercury. . . 


a  Consolidated  with 
June,  1879. 


Central  Falls  Visitor 

f  Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal . . 

i  Rhode  Island  Country  Journal 

S  Journal , 

( Evening  Bulletin 

f  Evening  Press , 

<  Morning  Star , 

(  Rhode  Island  Press 

"Weekly  Advertiser  and  Gazette 

Brunonian  

Freemason's  Repository 

Town  and  Country  (a)  ., 

Sunday  Dispatch 

C  Providence  Visitor 

(Sunday  Visitor  (b) , 

Deutsche  Anzeiger  (c) 

Saturday  Times  (d) '.', 

Parrot  (e) 

Sunday  Morning  Transcript ..'. 

Providence  Herald 

Rhode  Island  Democrat 

Living  Issue",  Portland,  Maine,        i  Edition  of  ""Weekly  Visitor" 

c  Suspended  October,  1879. 


"Weekly. 
...do.... 


"Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
...do.... 
"Weekly. . 


"Weetly 

...do 

...do 


"Weekly 

Semi- weekly 

"Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 
Daily  (evening) . . . 
Daily  (evening) . . . 
Daily  (morning)  . 

•Weekly 

...do.. 

Bi-weekly 

Monthly 

"Weekly 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

Sunday  

"Weekly 

...do 

...do  

Sunday  

"Weekly 

...do  


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . . 

Secret  society  

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . . 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do   

do 

do 

Collegiate 

Secret  society  

Temperance 

Family  reading 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

Family  reading 

News  and  politics 

do 


1837 
1867 


1854 
1877 
1879 
1876 


1846 
1867 
1849 
1758 


1820 
1824 
1829 
1863 
1859 
1869 
1859 
1848 
1866 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1879 
1879 


$2  00 
2  60 


2  00 
50 
50 

150 


2  00 

50 

2  00 

160 
8  50 
2  00 
8  00 
6  00 
8  00 
5  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  60 

1  60 

2  00 
2  50 
150 
150 
2  00 
2  00 
100 
2  00 
150 
2  00 


d  Merged  into  "New  England  Anzeiger"  of  New  Haven, 
«  Suspended  in  census  year,  1870. 


Conn. 
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rBOViDENCB  CO. — Continued. 

Providence — Continued 

Pawtuoket 

"Woonsocket 

Pascoag 

TVabhihgton  CO.— Popute«io» ;  22,495. 

Hopkinton 

Narragansett  Pier 

South  Kingston 

Westerly 


C  Daily  Telegram 

(Telegram 

JSafitem  Beview  (a) 

Grazette  and  Chronicle. 

5  Patriot 

(Patriot 

Evening  Keporter 

Coarrier  Canadien  (6). . 
Enrrillville  Gazette 


Wood  River  Advertiser  . 
Narragansett  Herald  (c) . 

Narragansett  Times 

Narragansett  WeeHy . . . 


Daily  (evening) .... 

Sunday  

Weekly 

.--  do 

Dail' 
WeeTtly 
Daily  (e? 
Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 
...do  . .. 
...dp.... 
....do... 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


News  and  politics  (French) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 

do 


1880 
1878 
1879 
1825 
1876 
1833 
1873 
1876 
1880 


1876 
1875 
1855 
1858 


$5  00 
2  00 

1  SO 

2  25 

3  SO 
2  50 
2  50 
2  00 
1  50 


1  00 

2  50 

1  50 

2  00 


SOUTH  OAEOLmA. 


^ASBSyiUJi  CO.— PoptUaMon:  40,815. 
Abbeville 


Due  West . 


Aiken  CO.— Population .-  28,112. 
Aiken 


Andeeson  CO. — Poprttation :  33,612. 
Anderson ^ 


Williamston . 


Barnwell  CO. — Population:  39,857. 
Barnwell 


Seaufoktco Peculation:  30,176. 

Beaufort 


'Chablbbtonco.— PojiuZation:  102,800. 
Charleston 


XiBEBTEBCO Population:  24,153. 

Chester 

Chesterfield  CO.— Population :  16,345. 

Cheraw 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon  CO.— PoputoWon:  19,190. 
Manning 

Colleton  CO.— Pop«!a«ton;  36,386. 
Walterboro' 

Darlington  CO.— Population ;  34,485. 
Darlington 

Morencc 

Edgefield  CO.— Poputoeion:  45,844. 

Edgefield 

Johnston 

Fairfield  CO Population:  27,765. 

Wlnnsborongh 

Georgetown  oo.—Pop«lo«io»:  19,613. 
Georgetown 

<Greenvilleco.— PoputoSon:  37,496. 
Greenville 


a  Suspended  1880. 

b  An  edition  of  "Le  Travailleur' 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Abbeville  Press  and  Banner 

Abbeville  Medium 

Associate  Eefonned  Presbyterian . 


Aiken  Journal  and  Beview. 


Anderson  Intelligencer. . . 

Anderson  Journal 

Temperance  Standard  (d) . 


Barnwell  Sentinel . 
The  People 


Beaufort  Crescent. 
Sea  Island  News  . . 


CCharleston  News  and  Courier  . 
J  Charleston  News  and  Courier  . 

1  News 

I  Sunday  News 

C  Charleston  Mercury 

{^Charleston  Mercury 

Southern  Christian  Advocate . . . . 

Deutsche  Zeitnng 

Sunday  Times 

Southern  Educational  Monthly. . 

Charleston  New  Era 

People's  Watchman  («) 

Southern  Evangelist  (/) 

Charleston  Becord  (d) 


State  Bulletin . 


Carolina  Sun 

Chesterfield  Banner  (g) . 


Clarendon  Press 

Colleton  Democrat . 


Darlington  Southerner . 

Darlington  News 

Florence  Times 


Edgefield  Advertiser. 
Edgefield  Monitor 


C  News  and  Herald  . 
i  News  and  Herald  . 

Georgetown  Times  ■ 


Greenville  Enterprise  and  Monutaineer . 

Baptist  Courier 

C  Greenville  News 

J  Greenville  News 

Greenville  Advertiser 

Greenville  Chronicle  (A) 


c  Published  daily  two  months  in  the 

year. 
d  Suspended  April,  1880. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
....do ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Tri.  weekly 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Semi- weekly 

Sunday  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

Monthly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
— do  .... 
...do.... 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly 

Tri.  weekly . 

Weekly 


Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

Beligious  (Preaiyterian) . 


News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics 

do 

Temperance 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  noUtics. 
do...". 


.do. 
.80. 
do. 
.do. 


Beligious  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

Beligious  (Pretbyterian) 

Beligious  (Episcopal) 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Newsandpolitica.v- 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics .  ■ . 
Beligious  (BaptUt)  . 
News  and  politics. . . 

do 

do 

do 


1844 
1871 
1850 


1879 


1860 
1876 
1877 


1852 
1877 


1873 
1879 


1803 
1879 
1876 
1830 
1837 
1853 
1870 
1879 
1880 


1870 


1879 


1880 
1880 


1867 
1877 


1860 
1875 
1876 


183S 

1877 


1851 
1865 


1802 


e  Merged  in  "Mercury"  January,  1880. 
/  Consolidated  with  "African  American 
Presbyterian",  Washington,  1878. 


a  Suspended  June,  1880. 
A  Suspended  May,  1880. 


$2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 

10  00 

5  00 
2  00 
2  00 

6  00 

1  50 

2  50 
5  00 
2  50 

50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 

2  00 


00 


1  00 


1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
4  00 


2  00 


1824 

2  00 

1870 

2  00 

1879 

6  00 

1874 

2  00 

1878 

1  00 

1880 

1  50 
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B.AHPios  CO. —Population:  18,741. 


Hampton  . 
Vamville . 


Hampton  Connty  Graardian  . 
Vamville  Messenger 


SomcT  CO.— Fopviation:  15,574. 
Conwayboro' 

Kekbbaw CO.— Population:  21,538. 
Camden 


Conwayboro'  Telephone . 


liHSCABTER  CO.— Population :  16,903. 
Lancaster 


Camden  Journal. . 
Kershaw  Gazette  ■ 


IjAVBehb  CO.— Population;  29,444. 

Clinton 

Laurens 


Lancaster  Ledger  . 
Lancaster  Eevjew . 


Our  Monthly 

Laurensville  Herald. 


Lexington  CO.— Population:  18,564. 


Lexin^n  . 
Summit 


Lesin^on  Dispatch. . 
Summit  Courier 


MAnioj^  CO.— Population:  34,107. 
Marion 


Maklbobouqh  CO.— Population:  20,598. 
BennettsviUe 


Marion  Star 

Merchant  and  Farmer. 


Marlborough  Planter . 


Newberry  Herald  . 
l^ewberry  Ne  we . . . 
Lutheran  Visitor. . 


TSKVfBi&imY  CO.— Population:  26,497. 
I^ewberry 

Prosperity 

Oconee  co.— Population:  16,256. 

Walhalla |  Keowee  Courier 

Orangebdbgh  CO.— Population :  41,395, 
Orangeburgh 

PiOKEKS  CO.— Population:  14,389. 

Pickens  Court  House 


'RlCRhAsv  CO.— Population:  28,573. 
Columbia 


SrAETANBDHGH  CO.— Population :  40,409. 
Spartanburgh 

SvUTXB.  CO.— Population :  37,037. 

Sumter 


XJmos  CO.— Population :  24,080. 
Union 


YOB.K  CO.— Population :  30,713. 

EockHlll 

Yorkville 


Orangeburgh  Times 

Orangeburgh  Democrat  . 


Pickens  Sentinel . 


f  Southern  Presbyterian  Eeview- 
i  Southern  Presbyterian  Eeview. 

Christian  Neighbor 

C  Eegister 

<  Register 

t  Eegister 

Temperance  Advocate  [a) 

Columbia  Beacon  (6) 


Carolina  Spartan 

Spartanburgh  Herald., 


Sumter  Watchman  . 
True  Southron 


TTniou  Times  . 


Eock  Hill  Herald.... 
Yorkville  Enquirer  . 
Torkville  News  (c) . . 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Weekly. , 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  . ... 


Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

...do 

...do... 


Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 


Quarterly 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Daily  {nwrning)  . 

Tri.weekly 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
..do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Beligious  {Presbyterian) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Zutheran) . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


Eeligious  (Presbyterian) . 
Eeligious  (Presbyterian) . 

Eeligious  (Methodist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  arid  politics 


News  and  politics . . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


1879 
1880 


1878 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 


1875 


1865 
1878 
1868 


1872 
1879 


1871 


1856 


1872 
1855 
1878 


$2  00 
1  00 


2  00 


1827 
1873 

2  00 
2  00 

1852 
1878 

1  SO 
1  50 

1866 
1846 

1  00 

2  00 

1870 
1876 

150 
1  00 

1846 
1875 

3  00 
2  00 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  15 


1  50 


100 
1  00 


1  50 


1847 

3  00 

1850 

3  00 

1868 

2  00 

1875 

9  00 

1875 

4  00 

1875 

2  00 

1880 

1879 

2  00 

1844 

150 

1872 

150 

1850 

2  00 

1866 

2  00 

2  00 


100 
I  50 
100 


TENNESSEE. 


Bedfoed  CO.— Population :-  26,025. 
Shelbyville 


'Bbtktoth  CO.— Population :  9,780. 
Camden 


Blovhi  CO.— Population:  15,985. 
Maryville 


Bradley  00.— PopitZafion:  12,124. 
Cleveland 


Cannon  CO.— Po^uJa«io» ;  11,859. 
Woodbury 

Cabeollco.— Poj)«Za<io».-  22,103. 
Huntingdon 

Casteu  CO.— Population:  10,019. 

Elizabcthtown |  Elizabethtown  Mountaineer. 

a  Suspended  in  census  year. 


Shelbyville  Commercial. 
Shelbyville  Gazette 


Benton  Banner  (c) . 


Maryville  Index 

Blount  County  Democrat. 


Cleveland  Banner . 
Cleveland  Herald. . 


Woodbury  Press 

Baptist  Messenger 

Tennessee  Eepublican  .. 
Huntingdon  vindicator  . 


Weekly. 
. ...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

Semi.monthly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
b  Suspended  Januaiy,  1880. 


News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics . . 
Eeligious  CBaptist). 


News  and  politics 

do...  


News  and  politics. . 


187^ 


1869 
1874 

$100 
100 

1875 

125 

1878 
1879 

150 
100 

1854 
1874 

200 
2  00 

1872 
1874 

150 
125 

1870 

1877 

100 
1  00 

c  Suspended  September,  1879. 


2  00 
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Cheatham  co. — Population: 
Ashland  City 


7.956. 


COCKB  CO.— Population:  14,808. 

Newport - 

Coffee  co.— Population:  12,894. 

Manchester 


CeOCKETT  CO.— Population :  14,109. 

Alamo 

Belleville ^ 


Davidson  CO. — Population:  79,C 
ITashville 


jyaKALisco.— Population:  14,813. 
Smithville 


Dickson  CO.— Popuiofton;  12,460. 
Dickson 


'Dyer  CO.— Population :  15,118. 

Dyersbnrg 

.  Newbem 


Fayettb  CO.— Population:  31,871. 
Somerville 


Fhanklin  CO.— Populad'on :  17,178. 
Sewanee 


Winchester . 


Gibson  co.— Population :  32,685. 
Humboldt 


Milan . 
Trenton  . 


Giles  CO.— Population:  36,014. 
Pulaski 


Grkese  CO.— Population:  24,005. 
Greenville 


Tusoulum. 


Hamblen  CO Population:  10,187. 

MorristoWn 


Hamilton  CO.— PojitttotioB;  23,642. 
Chattanooga 


Hakuemanco.— Popuiofton;  22,921. 
Bolivar 


Habdin  CO.— PoputeKon ;  14,793. 
Suvaunoh 


Hawkdjs  CO.— PopuioKon .-  20,610. 
Rogersvillo 


Plaindealer  (a) 


Newport  Reporter .... 
Eastern  Sentinel 

Manchester  Guardian. 


Crockett  County  Sentinel . 
Belleville  Enterprise  (!>)... 


f  Nashville  Amerioaji 

<  Nashville  American 

t  Nashville  American 

Christian  Advocate 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Sunday  School  Visitor 

<Toumal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery . 

Ladies'  Pearl 

Gospel  Advocate 

Sabbath  School  Gem 

National  Ela^ 

Herald  and  Pilot 

Sunday  School  Magazine 

Southern  Industries 

Our  Lambs 

C  Banner 

jBajiner 

Tennessee  Good  Templar 

Southern  Practitioner 

Educator  and  Reformer 

Gem  Lesson  Leaf 

Daily  Herald 

Sunday  School  Comments 

Sunday  Morning  (c) 

Sunday  Times  (d) 

Vanderbilt  Austral  (e) 

Southern  Reporter  (/) 


SmithviUe  Journal . 


Biokson  County  Independent  (/) . 


Neal's  State  Gazette . 
Newbem  Enquirer... 


SomerviUe  Falcon. 


Mountain  News 

Dniversity  Bulletin  (g) 

Missionary  Leaflet  (^) 

Winchester  Home  Journal . 


Humboldt  Argus 

Milan  Exchange 

Gibson  County  Mirror  . 
Trenton  Herald 


Pulaski  Citizen 

Literary  Bouquet  . 
Pulaski  Herald.... 


Greenville  New  Era. . 
Greenville  Democrat . 
Tusculnm  Record 


Morristown  Gazette. 
Morrietown  Times  . . 


<  Chattanooga  Times 

)  Chattanooga  Times 

Chattanooga  Commercial 
Chattanooga  Chronicle .. 
Chattanooga  News  {h) 


Chattanooga  Tradesman 

Woman's  Health  Journal  (g) . 


Bolivar  Bulletin >. 


Tennessee  Transcript . 
Savannah  Record  (t)  . . 


Rogersville  Spectator 

Rogersville  Press  and  Times . 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
do...: 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Weekly. 
...do  — 


'News  and  politics. 
...do  


Daily  (morning) .. 

Weeikly 

Semi.weekly 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

Monthly 

...do 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening) 

Quarterly 

Monthly 

Sunday 

Monthly 

do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 
...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 

do  . . . 

...do  ... 
....do... 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Daily  (morning)  . 
sidy 


Weel 
Sunday 

Weekly 

do 

Semi-monthly 
Monthly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (Methodist  Hpiecopal) . 

Religious  (Pretbyteria/n) 

Sundky  school 

Medicme  andsurgery 

Literaiy 

Religious  (Disciples) 

Sunday  school   

News  and  politics 

do 

Sunday  school 

Commerce  and  trade 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics 

do 

Temperance 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Educational 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics 

Sunday  school 

Religious  (Presbyterian) 

News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

Secret  society 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
, do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

Collegiate 

Religious  (Uneectariart) . 
News  and  politics 


1877 


1875 
1878 


1872 


1873 
1875 


1812 
1812 
1812 
1837 
1840 
1844 
1851 
1852 
1859 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1870 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1874 
1880 
1879 
1875 

1874 


1865 
1875 


1867 
1875 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
Literary 

News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 


News  and  politics  . 
, do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Commerce  and  trade... 
Medicine  and  surgery. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  polities  . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1856 


1878 
1874 
1876 
1878 

1855 
1880 
1880 

1865 
1879 
1878 


1877 

1869 
1869 

1877 
1879 
1879 
1880 


1864 


1874 
1879 


1876 
1880 


o  Succeeded  by  "New  Era"  December,  1880. 

0  bnspended  February,  1881. 

c  Suspended  (merged  in  "  Sunday  School  Comments " 


d  Suspended  (merged  in  "Daily  Herald"). 

e  Suspended  June,  1879. 

/  Suspended  December,  1879. 


g  Suspended. 

A  Suspended  1880. 

i  Suspended  August, 


$1  OO 


1  00 
1  25 


1  00 


1  00 
1  50 


10  60 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 

2  00 
54 

3  00 
2  10 
2  00 

30 

1  00 

1  50 

50 

50 

11 

7  80 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
10 

5  20 
25 
60 


1  00 
1  00 


2  00 
1  00 


1  50 

1  00 

2  00 


1  SO 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

50 

2  00 

1  50 
1  00 
1  25 


2  00 
1  50 

8  OO 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


1  60 
1  50 


1880. 
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Haywood  CO.— Population :  26,053. 
Brownsville 


Sehuebbots!  CO.— Population:  17,430. 
Lexington 


Hbhby  CO.— Population :  22,142. 
Paris 


HiCKMAM  CO.— Population:  12,095. 
CentreTille 


Houston  co.— Population:  4,295. 
Erin 


HUMPHEEYS  CO.— Population :  11,379. 
"Waverly 


Jackson  co.— Population :  12,008. 
Grainesborongh 


Jeffekson  CO.— Population :  15,846. 

Sandridge 

Mossy  Creek ^ 


Knox  oo Population:  39,124. 

Knoxville 


Lake  co.— Population :  3,968. 

TiptonTille 

Lauderdale  co.— Population :  14,918. 
Kipley 4.. 

lAWBENCE  CO.— Population :  10,383. 
Lawrenceburg 

XiNCOLN  CO.— Population :  26,960. 

Fayetteville 

LODDON  CO.— Population:  9,148. 

London ».. 


McMiHN  CO.— Population :  15,064. 
Athens 


McNaiky  CO.— Population:  17,271. 
Purdy 

Falcon 


ilADISON  CO Population:  30,874. 

Henderson 


Jackson  . 


Hakion  CO.— Population :  10,910. 

Jasper 

South  Pittsburg 

Maeshall  CO.— Population :  19,259. 
Lewisbnrg 


Maury  co.— Population :  39,904. 
Columbia 


MONBOB  CO.— Population:  14,283. 
Sweet  Water 


3l0NTG0MEEr  CO.— Population:  28,481, 
Clarksville 


Brownsville  States  and  Bee. 

Brownsville  Democrat 

Brownsville  Bee  (a) 


Henderson  County  Kews. 


Paris  Intelligencer . 
Paris  Post 


Hickman  Pioneer  . 


Honston  County  Beview . 

Waverly  Journal 

Upper  Cumberland 


Dandridge  Watchman  and  Keporter. 
Columbian  Echo 


(Tribune 

{Tribune   

(Chronicle 

(Whig  and  Chroiiicle. . 

Holston  Methodist 

Girls'  Own  Paper 

(Dispatch 

(Dispatch 

Knoxville  Herald  (&) . . 
Knoxville  Bepnblican . 

Baptist  Beaajon 

Christian  Watchman . . 
Pamily  Companion  (cj . 


Lake  County  Star ... . 

Eipley  News  (c) 

Lawrenceburg  Press . 


Fayetteville  Observer . 
FayettevUle  Express . . 


London  Journal . . . 
Zion's  Banner 

Loudon  Herald  (d) . 


Athens  Post. 


McNairy  County  Sun  . 
Mclfairy  Independent. 
Falcon  Worker  (c) 


Institute  Journal 

Madison  County  Herald . . . 
Jackson  Tribune  and  Sun  . 

Jackson  Dispatch 

5  Jackson  Whig  (e) , 

I  West  Tennessee  Whig  . .. 


Valley  Herald 

South  Pittsburg  Independent  if) 


Marshall  Gazette. , 


Columbia  Guardian. 

Columbia  Herald 

Columbia  Journal . . , 
Maury  Sentinel 


Monroe  Democrat 

Youths'  Sentinel 

Hiawassee  College  Keporter. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 

...do..., 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly.. 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 


Daily  (momitm) . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Weekly , 

do 

Monthly 
Daily  (i 
WeeKly 
Semi-monthly. 

Weekly 

...do.. 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. . 
...do.... 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Monthly, 

Weekly. , 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Dail' 

Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do.... 


Weekly. 


Bi-monthly  . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly. 
Monthly , 


Weekly. 


Clarksville  Chronicle „  ooiuv 

ClarksviUe  Tobacco  Leaf "],   Semi-weekly '. 

a  Consolidated  with  "States"  August,  1880.  <,  Susnended 

b  Merged  in  "Press",  and  afterward  in  "Tribune"  (daUy).  d  Suspended'September,  1879. 


ITews  and  poUtics. 

do  — 

do 


B'ews  and  politics  . 


Kews  and  politics. 
do 


Xews  and  politics. 
27ews  and  politics. , 
I^ews  and  politics.. 
News  and  politics  . 


ITews  and  politics. 
Educational 


Xews  and  politics 

......do.... 

do ^ 

do : 

Beligiona  (Methodist  HpiacoptU) . 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

Beligious  (.BopK^t) 

Beligiona  {Baptiat) 

Literary 


News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics . . 


1870 
1874 
1868 

1879 


1866 
1879 


1878 


1876 


1871 


1878 


1875 
1879 


1867 
1816 
1870 
1839 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


News  and  poUtics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (Methodiet  Epieeopai) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
, do.... 


News  and  politics  . 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics 

Beligious  {Methodist  Episcopal) . 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics. . 
do.... 


1880 


1871 


1873 


1850 
1873 

1871 
1878 
1879 

1852 


1878 
1879 
1880 


1872 
1877 
1842 
1873 
1879 
1842 

1874 
1879 


1871 


1841 
1850 
1975 
1877 

1876 
1880 
1880 

1808 


e  Suspended  October,  1879. 
/  Suspended  May,  1880. 


$2  00 
2«0 
2  00 

1  25 


2  00 
1  50 


1  00 


1  00 


150 


1  25 
SO 


8  00 

1  50 
8  00 
150 

2  00 
60 

6  00 
1  00 


125 

2  00 
1  00 


1  50 


1  50 


2  00 

1  60 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 


10<h 
125 


25 
125 
150 
2  00 
5  00 
100 

1  00 
150 


1  00 


1  00 
150 
100 
150 

2  00 
50 
50 

2  00 
2  00 
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Place  of  pnblicatioa. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pab- 
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When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


MOOBE  CO. — Population:  6,233. 
Lynchburg  

HORGAHCO. — Population:  5,156. 
■Wartbnrg 

Obios  CO.— Popalation:  22,912. 

Eenton  Station 

Troy. 


Union  City  . 


Feruy  CO.— Population:  7,174. 
*  Linden 


TviSAW.  CO.— Popvlation :  11,501. 
Cookeville 


^askCO.— Population:  7,073. 


Dayton 

Khea  Springs . 


ROASE  CO.— Population :  15,237. 

Kingston 

EOBEETSON  CO.— Pqputotion ;  18,861. 
Springfield 

BuTOETaiOB.o  CO.— Population :  36,741. 
Murfreesborough 


Shslby  CO.— Population :  78,430. 

Bartlett 

Collieiville 

Memphis 


Smiu  CO.— Population:  17,799. 
Carthage 


Stewart  CO.— Population:  12.690. 
Dover 


Svu.iv AS  CO.— Population:  18,321. 
Blonntville ■ , 


Bristol. 


Sumner  CO Population:  23,625. 

Gallatin 


linos  CO.— Population :  21,033. 


Covington . 
Mason -. 


TRoUBDALItco — Population:  6,646. 
Hartsville 


ffAUam  CO.— Population:  14,079. 
McMinnville. , 


yfAnaisaToii  CO.— Population:  16,181. 
JoncsboTO* 


y^AMSt  CO.— Population:  11,301. 
Clifton 


VfBAKixY  CO.— Population :  24,538. 
Dresden 


■White  CO.— Populotton ;  11,176 
Sparta 

Wii.LUMsoji  co.—PopulaHon 
Franklin 


28,318. 


Lynchburg  Sentinel . 


Morgan  Dispatch . 


Kenton  Station  Keporter. 

Obion  News 

Union  City  Herald 

Union  Cii^  Chronicle  (a) . 
Union  City  Anchor 


Linden  Times . 


Cookeville  Echo . 


Dayton  Times 

Bhea  Springs  News . 


East  Tennesseean. 


Springfield  Becord . 


Murfreesborongh  News 

Mur&eesborough  Free  Press. 


Bartlett  News 

CollierviUo  Herald  (6) 

5  Memphis  Appeal 

(Memphis  Appeal 

Baptist  

( MTemphis  Avalanche 

}  Memphis  Avalanche 

f  Memphis  Public  Ledger  . 
t  Memphis  Public  Ledger  . 

Memphis  Journal 

Memphis  Herald 

Memphis  Trade  List  {e) ... 

Bible  Student  (c) 

Memphis  Kesource8(c)  ...  . 

Temperance  Guide  (o) 

Evening  Herald  (c) 


Carthage  Herald  (d) . 


Dover  Courier 


Central  Star 

Sullivan  Landmark  (c) 

Bristol  Courier 

Athenaeum 

Bristol  Keporter 


Gallatin  Examiner 

Gallatin  Tennesseean 

Gallatin  !Real  Estate  Advertiser  (c)  . 


Tipton  Record. 
Mason  Call 


Hartsville  Sentinel . 


McMinnville  Era. . . 
Southern  Standard  . 


tTonesborough  Herald  and  Tribune . 

Jonesborough  Journal 

Jonesborongh  Times  (c) 

Jonesborough  Union  Flag  (c) 


Wayne  County  Citizen. 
Clifton  Bulletin  (e) 


Our  Country  . 


White  County  Expositor. 
Sparta  Index 


Franklin  Review  and  Journal . 


;  fuoceeded  by  "Solid  South"  September,  1880. 
0  onspended  smce  census  year  and  succeeded  by  ' 

22  PE 


Mail" 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do... 

do 

...do  ... 


Weekly.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly . 
do ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
— do  . . . 


Weekly 

...do.. 

Daily  (momi/ng)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  .. 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

...do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly-- 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do 


Wtokly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics - 
News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics  , 
News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


1874 


1876 


1879 
1878 
1868 
1877 
1880 

1880 


1876 


1880 
1874 


1865 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

.".do 

do    

do 

Religions  (Baptist) 

News  and  pontics 

do.... 

do . 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qerma/n) . 

News  and  politics 

Commerce  and  trade 

Religious  (Baptist) 

Insurance,  etc  

Temperance 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


1876 


1877 


News  and  politics. 

do.... 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics.. 

do 

Real  estate 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 


1871 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 

, do 

do , 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1874 


News  and  politics. 


1879 


News  and  politics. 
do 


c  Suspended. 

d  Removed  to  Lebanon. 


News  and  politics I      1825 

e  Suspended  July,  1870 


$1  25 


1  50 


1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 


1  00 


1  50 

2  00 


1  SO 


2  00 


1869 

1  25 

1879 

1  00 

1879 

1  00 

1876 

1  50 

1840 

10  00 

1840 

1  00 

1852 

2  50 

1857 

10  00 

1859 

1  00 

1865 

5  00 

1870 

1  00 

1875 

2  50 

1880 

2  00 

1880 

3  00 

1878 

75 

1878 

1  00 

1878 

1  00 

1877 

5  00 

1  70 


1879 
1875 
1870 
1879 
1879 

1  25 
100 
1  00 
50 
1  00 

1857 
1872 
1878 

2  00 

2  00 

25 

1860 
1879 

.2  00 
1  50 

1  so 


1855 
1879 

2  00 
1  00 

1869 

1874 
1877 
1879 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 


1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


2  OO 
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"Wilson  CO.— Popatotion;  28,747. 
Lebanon 


Gnmberland  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review. 

Lebanon  Herald 

Wilson  County  News 

Pythian  Period  (a)  


Quarterly. 
Weekly. . . 

...do  

...do  


Theological  (Presbyterian)  - 

News  and  politics 

do 

Secret  society 


1850 
1853 
1879 
1878 


$2  Oft 
2  00 
1  60 


TEXAS. 


Andebson  CO.— Populaiiim:  17,395. 
Palestine 


Ababbas  CO.— Population: 
Eockport 


Atascosa  co.—PopvM,ion :  4,217. 
Pleasanton 


Austin  co.— Population:  14,429. 
BeUville , 


BABTRor  CO.— Population :  17,215. 
Bastrop 

Elgin 

Bell  co.— Population:  20,518. 
Belton '. 


Bexar  CO. — Population:  30,470. 
San  Antonio 


Blanco  co.— Population :  3,583. 
Blanco 


Bosque  co.— Population :  11,217. 

Meridian 

Morgan 

Bowie  co.— Population:  10,965. 
Texarkana 


Brazoeia  CO.— Popvlation :  9,774. 
Brazoria 


Bbazos  CO.— Population :  13,576. 
Bryan 


Beown  CO.— Population:  8,414. 
feownwood 


BUBLE60N  CO.- 

Caldwell . . 


■Population:  9,243. 


Bubnet  CO. — Population:  6,855. 
Burnet 


Caldwell  CO.— Population:  11,757. 

Lockhart 

Luliug 

Callahan  co.— Population :  3,453. 
Belle  Plain 


Cakbeon  CO.— Population:  14,959. 
Brownsville 


Camp  CO.— PopulaMon:  5,931. 
Pittsburgh 

Cabs  CO.— Populdfion:  16,724. 
Atlanta 


Linden. 

Queen  City 

Cheeokee  CO.— Population:  16,723. 
Busk 


a  Suspended  during  census  year. 
b  Changed  to  "Monitor"  July,  1880. 


Palestine  Advocate  . 
Palestine  New  Era . . 
Railway  News 


Eockport  Transcript 

Stock  Journal  and  Parmer  ( 6) . 


Austin  County  Times . 
Bellevile  Beacon  (c) 


Bastrop  Advertiser  . . 
Bastrop  Chronicle  (e) . 
Elgin  Meteor  (d) 


Belton  Journal . 
Belton  Courier . 
Texas  Farmer. . 


C  Freie  Presse  fur  Texas . 
X  Freie  Prpsse  fur  Texas . 
<  San  Antonio  Herald  (e) . 
I  San  Antonio  Herald  (e) . 

C  San  A  ntonio  Express 

I  San  Antonio  Express . . . 

Texas  Sun  (/) 

ElTiempo 

Beobaohter 

Evening  Courier  (c) 

ElCorreo  (c> 


Blanco  Star- Vindicator . 


Independent  Blade 

Bosque  County  Herald  (g) . 


Texarkana  News . . . 
Texarkana  Visitor . 
Texarkana  Index  . . 


Brazoria  Ind^endent . 


Brazos  Pilot 
Texas  Collegian 
Voice  of  the  P( 


'eople. 


Brown  County  Banne*  . . 
Brownwood  Sentinel  (A)  . 


Caldwell  Kegister . 
Caldwell  Eagle 


Burnet  Bulletin 

Once.a-Week  and  Path  of  Progress . 


News  Echo  (g)  . 
Luliug  Signal  . . 


Callahan  County  Clarendon  . 


Democi'at  and  Banchero  (d) . 

c  Cosmopolitan 

(Cosmopolitan 


Pittsburgh  Magnet. 


Atlanta  Express 

Cass  County  Sun 

Citizens'  Journal 

Queen  City  Crescent  (c) . 


Busk  Observer 

c  Suspended. 

d  Suspended  December,  1880. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly - 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do..., 


Weekly 

...do , 

Semi.monthly. 


Daily  (evening)  . . 
Weekly 


Daily  (morning)  . . 
Weekly 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly. 

Monthly 

Weekly. 

...do... 

Dail' 

WeeTsly 


Weekly - 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
...do  — 


Weekly. 
— do..., 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do. .. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Semi,  weekly . 
Daily  (ei" 

Weekly, 

Weekly 


Weekly 

...do 

...do  

...do  


Weekly. 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Germ.) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 

Agricultural 


News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

Miscellaneous , 

News  and  politics  (Spamish) 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) , 

News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Span.). 
News  and  politics  (Spamish) 


News  and  i>olitics. 


1833 
1874 
1877 


1873 


1879 
1877 


1853 
'1879' 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

Collegiate , 

Eeligious , 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 
do...V. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics 
do.... , 


News  and  politics - 


News  and  politics  (Eng.  and  Span.). 

News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics.  ■ 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

....  do  


News  and  politics  . 


1866 
1878 
1880 

1874 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1865 
1865 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1880 

1874 


1878 
1874 


1874 
1879 
1879 

1880 


1879 


1874 
1879 
1879 

1874 


1877 
1876 
1879 
1877 


1865 


e  Suspended  July,  1880. 
/  Changed  to  quarterly  January,  1881. 


$2  OO 
2  00 

2  eo 

2  50 


2  50. 


2  00' 


2  SO 
'i"50 


2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

10  00 

3  00. 
8  00 

2  50 
10  00 

175 


4  50 
4  00 
6  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00, 


1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


1877 
1879 
1879 

2  0O 
150 
10» 

1876 
1880 

2  00 
200 

1875 
1879 

150 
150 

1873 
1879 

150 
160 

1872 
1878 

2  SO 
2  0» 

200 


6  00 
15  00 
3  00 


1  50 
1  60 
1  SO 
1  00 


1  60 


J  Suspended  June,  1880. 

>  Bemoved  to  Brodie  after  census  year. 
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Clay  co.— Population :  5,045. 

Henrietta 

COLBMAS  CO.— Population:  3,603. 
Coleman 

COLUN  CO.— Population:  25,983. 
MoKinney 

COLOEACO  CO. — Population:  16,673 
Columbus 

Comal  co.— Population :  5,546. 
New  Brannfels 

COMAKCEE  CO.— Population : _i,WS. 
Comanche 

CoOKE  CO. — Population:  20,391. 
Gainesville 

Coryell  co.— Population :  10,924. 
Gatesville 

Dallas  co.^Population :  33,488. 
Dallas 


Henrietta  Joomal- 
Henrietta  Shield  . . 


Coleman  Telegram . 
Coleman  Conrant. . . 


McKinney  Enquirer. . 
McKinney  Advocate . 


Colorado  Citizen 

Colnmbns  Plaindealer  (a)  . 

Nen-Braunfelser  Zeitnng  . 


Comanche  Chief. . 


C  Hesperian-Gazette  . . 
I  HeBperian-G-azett«  . . 
Gainesville  Kegister  . 


Gatesville  San  . 


Delta  co.— Population :  5,597. 

Cooper 

Denton  co Population:  18,143. 

Denton 

Pilot  Point'. 

Db  "Witt  co Population:  10,082. 

Cnero 

DOHLEY  CO.— Population :  160. 

Clarendon 

Eabtlahd  CO.— Population:  4,855. 
Eastland 

Euie  CO.— Population:  21,294. 

Ennis 

Waxabachie 

Erath  co.— Population:  11,796. 
Stephenville 

Falls  OO.— Population:  M,240. 
Marlln 

FAmas  CO.— Population :  26,501. 
Bonham 

Honey  Grove 

rAYHTTB  CO.— Population:  27,996. 

Flatonia 

La  Grange 

Frakklim  CO.— PopvlatUm :  5,280. 
Mount  Vernon 

Freestone  oo — Population:  14,921, 

Cotton  Gin 

Fairfield .'.."....'.".'.".' 

GALvaeroN  co.— PoputaKon .-  24,121 
Galveston 


o  Suspended  In  census  year, 
ft  Suspended  September,  167 


5  Dallas  Herald 

I  Dallas  Herald 

<  Dallas  Intelligencer 

1  Norton's  Union  Intelligencer  . 

Texas  Baptist 

Texas  Tolksblatt 

Baptist  Journal 

Christian  Preacher 

Dallas  Standard 

Texas  Products  and  Progress  . . 

Christian  Advocate  (6) 

J  Dallas  Times 

i  Dallas  Times 

Bedfield's  Musical  Journal 


Delta  County  Beacon. 


Denton  Monitor  -  - . 
Denton  Herald  (c) . 
Pilot  Point  Post... 


Cuero  Bulletin  . 
Cuero  Star 


Clarendon  News  {d)  . 


Eastland  Eeview. 


Saturday  Review 

■Waxahachie  Enterprise. 


St^henville  Empire  . 


MarlinBall 

Falls  County  Index  . 


BonhamNews 

Christian  Messenger 

Fannin  County  Advocate  . . 
Honey  Grove  Independent , 


Flatonia  Argus 

Slovan 

La  Grange  Joninal. 


Franldin  Herald 


Freestone  Herald  (<) . 
Fairfield  Becorder 


Galveston  Civilian 

f  Galveston  News 

(Galveston  News 

Texas  Christian  Advocate  . . 

5  Texas  Post 

{Texas  Post 

Texas  Journal  of  Commerce. . 
Galveston  Spectator 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Daily  {mornvng)  . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 


Daily  {morning}  . 

Weekly 

Dafly  (evening)  . . 

Weekly , 

do 

...do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

— do , 

Monthly , 

do 

Daily  (eoi 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 


Weekly - 
...do  .-- 


Monthly . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do..., 


Weekly. 

do 

...do.... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Daily  {evening)  . . 
Daily  {morning)  - 

Weekly 

do 

Dailv  {evening)  .. 

Weekly 

do 

Sunday  


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


Xews  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


1877 
1880 


1878 
1880 


1866 

1877 


1863 


News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 


1679. 


c  Suspended. 

d  Changed  to  a  semimonthly  September.  1880. 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do    

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Keligious  {Baptist) 

News  and  politics  ( Qerman) 

Eeligious  {Baptist) 

Religious  {IHsciples) 

News  and  politics 

Agricultural 

Religious  {Methodist  JEpiscopal)- 

News  and  politics 

do 

Musical 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


1873 


1879 
1870 
1879 

1869 


1849 
1849 
1876 
1865 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1879 


1868 
'1878' 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  p(ditics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

Religious  (Ohrisiia/n)  , 

News  and  politics 

do...  


News  andpolitice 

News  and  politics  {Boliemiam,) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Eeligious  {Methodist  Hpiscopal) . 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politic*  {Qerman) 

Commerce  and  trade 

News  and  politics 


1865 
1873 


1878 
1877 


1875 
1875 


1874 


1874 
1879 


1875 
1878 
1872 


1877 
1879 
1880 

1877 


1875 
1876 


1838 
1842 
1842 
1846 
1869 
1868 
1870 
1873 


e  Suspended  December,  1880. 


$2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  50 
2  00 


12  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 


10  00 

2  00 
6  00 

3  50 
2  50 
2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
I  50 
1  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00 


2  00 
'i'56 


2  00 
1  50 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  25 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  50 
2  00 

1  00 


2  00 
•>   00 


8  00 

12  00 

2  00 

2  00 
10  00 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
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Place  of  pablication. 


GlLLESPm  CO Population:  5,228. 

Fredericka'bTirg 


Goliad  co.— Population :  5,832. 
Goliad 


GONZALBS  CO.— Population:  14,840. 
Gonzales 


Grayson  co.— Population:  38,108. 
Deniaon 


Sherman. 


Geegg  CO.— Population:  8,530. 
liOngview 

Geimbs  CO.— Population:  18,603. 
Anderson 


Navasota . 


Guadalupe  co.— Population:  12,202. 
Seguin 

Hamilton  co.— Population:  6,365. 
Hamilton 


Habbis  CO.— Population :  27,985. 
Houston 


Hakbison  CO.— Population:  25,177. 
Marshall 


Hayes  co Population:  7,555. 

Sam  Marcos 


JBendbeson  CO.— Population :  9,735. 
Athens 


jHill  CO.— Population :  16,554. 

,         Hillsboro' 

V^Whitney  


Hood  co.^Population:  6,125. 


Granbury 

Thorp's  bpring  . 


Hopkins  co. — Population:  15,461. 
Sulphur  Springs 


Houston  co. — Population:  16,702. 
Crockett 


Hunt  CO. — Population:  17,230; 
Greenville 


Jack  co.— Population :  6,( 
Jacksboro' 


Jackson  co.— Population:  2,72S. 
Texana 


Jasper  co.— Population :  5,779. 

Jasper 

JEFFEBSON  CO. — Population:  3,489. 

Beaumont 


Johnson  co. — Population:  17,911. 


Cleburne  . 


Kaenes  CO.— Population:  3,270. 
Helena 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


Frederictsburger  'Woohenblatt  . 


Goliad  Guard  . 


Gonzales  Inquirer. 


f  Denison  ITews 

{  Benison  News 

C  Denison  Herald 

(  (Sunday  Herald 

J  Sherman  Courier  (a). 

{Sherman  Courier 

Sherman  Democrat. . . 
C  Evening  Chronicle  . . 
X  Sherman  Chronicle. . 
Sherman  Signal 


Texas  ITew  Era  . 


Grimes  County  Sentinel  (5)  - 
Kavaeota  Tablet 


Guadalupe  Times . 
Hamilton  Herald . . 


Texas  Baptist  Herald 

C  Houston  Age 

\  Houston  Age 

Texas  Deutsche-Zeitung . 

f  Houston  Telegram 

I  Houston  Telegram 

J  Houston  Post 

tHoustonPost 


Mar sliftJl  Herald .... 
Marshall  MeaseUger. 
Christian  Advocate  . 


San  Marcos  Free  Press 


Athens  News  . 


HiU  County  Expositor  (6)  . 

Prairie  Bee (c) 

■Whitney  Express  (d)  


ury 

'sSi 


Thorp's  Spring  Student . 


North  Texas  Journal 

Sulphur  Springs  Legal  Tender  . 
Sulphur  Springs  Tribune 


East  Texas  Patron . 


Greenville  Independent 
Greenville  Herald 


Ja(fc  County  Guide  (e)  . 
Sunday  Wreath 


Jackson  County  Clarion. 


Jasper  Newsboy . 
Southeast  Texan . 


Beaumont  Lumberman . 


Cleburne  Chronicle 

Cleburne  Avalanche  (b) . 


Helena  Record  (/). 


Kaufmau  Sun . 
Terrell  Star  . . . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Daily 
Weekly. 
Daily  (evening) . 
Sunday . 


Daily  {nuyming)  . 
Weekly 


Kaufman  co.—Populatum:  15,448. 

Kaufman 

Terrell '..... 

a  Consolidated  with  "Chronicle"  spring  of  1881,  and  called  " Courier-Chroniclif 
b  Suspended  August,  1880. 


do. 
Daily  (ei>e»mj). 

Weekly 

...do.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly 
Daily  (&i 
Weekly 
...do 
Dail' 
Weekly 
Dailj  • 
Weekly 


Tri-weekly  . 

Weekly 

Monthly 


Weekly - 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 

Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
....do..., 


Character. 


News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 

News  and  politics  

News  and  politics 


News  and  poUtics. 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


Beligious  {Baptist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  {Qermam,) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Beligious  {Methodist  Episcopal) . 


News  and  politics . 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics - 
Beligious 


News  aod  politics. 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  poUtics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
.de , 


c  Suspended  December,  1880. 
i  Suspended  June,  1880. 


e  Suspended 
/  Suspended 


1877 


1867 


1853 


1872 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1868 
1868 
1877 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1871 


1878 
1869 


1870 


1876 


1865 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 

1875 
1877 
1878 

1874 


1879 


1871 
1879 
1880 

1872 
1879 


1878 
1879 
1879 

1875 


1875 
1879 


1879 
1879 


1880 


1865 
1879 


1877 


1868 
1880 


1879 


1865 
May,  1880, 
1879. 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 
2  50 
2  00 


10  00 
2  00 

12  00 
2  00 

10  00 
2  00 
1  50 
9  00 
1  SO 
1  00 

150 


2  00 
2  00 


2  SO 
6  00 
1  25 
a  00 
8  00 
1  50 
10  00 

1  50 

5  00 

2  00 
1  00 


1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 
1  50 


1  50 
100 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
25 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
1  00 


1  50 


1  50 
1  50 
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Place  of  publication. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
linhed. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Kaufman  co.— Continned. 
Terrell— Continned  — 


Kesdall  CO.— Population :  2,763. 

Boeme 

Kerb  co.—Populatum:  2,168. 

Kerrville 

KiSNET  CO.— Popvlalion :  4,487. 

FortClark 

Lamak  CO.— Population :  27,193. 

Paris 


Lampasas  co.— Population :  5,421. 
Lampasas 


Lavaca  co.— Population :  13,641. 
Halletsville 


Lee  CO.— Population:  8,937. 
Giddings 

Leo."*  CO.— Population :  12,817. 
Jewett 


LlMEbTOSE  CO.— Population :  16,246. 
Groesbeck 


Mexia  . 


McLessas  CO.— Population:  26,934. 
Waco 


Maeion  CO.— Population:  10,£ 
Jefferson 


Mason  co.— Population:  2,655. 
Mason 


Medina  co.— Population :  4,492. 
Castroville 


Milam  co.— Population :  18,659. 
Cameron, 


Rockdale  . 


MoxTAGUB  CO.— Population :  11,257. 
Montague 


MONTGOMEEY  CO.— Population :  10,154. 
Montgomery 

Morris  co.— Population :  5,032. 

Daingerfleld 

Nacogdoches  co.— Population:  11,590. 
Nacogdoches 

Navarro  co.— Population :  21,702. 
Corsicana 


Newton  co.— Population:  4,359. 
Bnrkeville 


Nueces  co.— Population:  7,673. 

Corpus  Christi , 

San  Biego 

Okanob  CO.-P(ij)tt!a«on;  2,938. 
Orange 


Palo  Pikto  co.— PoputoKon .-  5,885. 
Palo  Pinto 


Temperance  Vedette  - 

Texas  Knight 

Terrell  Times 


Union  Land  Eegister. 


Frontiersman  . 


FortClark  News. 


Paris  Press 

Paris  North  Texan. 

Lamar  Banner 

Texas  Progress 


Lampasas  Dispatch. 
Herald  and  Planter. 


Lone  Star . 


Jewett  Advance. 


Limestone  New  Era. 
People's  Vindicator  . 

Mexia  Ledger 

Texas  Observer 


iWaoo  Examiner 
Examiner  and  Patron  ■ 
Examiner 

Street's  Monthly 

J  Waco  Telephone 

(Waco  Telephone 

Waco  Sun  (a)  

Waco  Times  (6) 


J  Jimpleoute 

( Jimplecute 

Jefferson  Journal  {c) . 


News  Item  . 


The  Quai. 


Cameron  Sentinel 

Cameron  Eecovd  (d) . . 
Itockdale  Messenger  . 
Milam  Record  (e) 


Texas  Northwest . 


Montgomery  Journal. . . 
Morris  County  Banner  . 
Nacogdoches  News 


Observer  and  Index . . 

Texas  Observer 

Corsicana  Courier — 
Corsicana  Methodist  - 


New  Era . 


Corpus  Christi  Free  Press. 

Corpus  Christi  Ledger 

San  Diego  Tribune 


Orange  Tribune . 


o  Suspended  NiiVcmber,  1679. 
b  Suppinded  June,1879. 


Palo  Pinto  Star  . 
Mountain  Cresset  ((/) . 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 

Weekly.. 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly - 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

....do... 
...do... 


Daily  {morning)  . 

Weekly 

Sunday 

Monthly 


Daily  (momimg)  . . 
Weekly 


do. 
Daily  {evening)  ■ 

Daily  {evening)  . 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 

Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly.. 
Weekly. 


Weekly 

...do , 

...do 

Semi-monthly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly. 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...  do  ... 


c  Suspended  February,  1880. 
d  Suspended. 


Temperance 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Beligions  {Preshyteriam.) . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

Literary 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . . 
News  and  politics. . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


1868 

1878 
1879 


1880 


1859 
1869 
1879 
1879 

1871 


1872 
1877 
1877 


1876 
1879 
1869 
1878 

1873 
1867 
1867 
1876 
1877 
1877 


1872 
1865 


1877 
1879 
1876 


News  and  politics 

Religious  {Presbyterian) 

News  and  politics 

Religious  {Methoditt  Epitcopat) . 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1873 
1878 


1875 


1878 


1877 


1856 
1878 
1878 
1880 

1879 


1877 
1879 
1879 


1877 


1876 
1878 


e  Suspended  September,  1879. 


$1  00 
50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 


1  50 


2  00  . 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

10  00 
2  00 
1  25 

1  00 
12  00 

2  00 


10  00 
2  00 


1  00 


2  50 
1  50 


2  DO 


1  00 


1  75 

2  00 

1  00 
SO 

2  00 


3  00 

4  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
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Panola  CO.— Population :  12,219. 
Carthage 


Paekek  CO. — Population:  15,870. 
"Weatherford 


Polk  co.—Popidation :  7,^89. 

Livingston 

Bed  Eiver  CO.— Population :  17,194. 


Clarksville. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Panola  Watchman  . 


Weatherford  Times  . 
Weatherford  Herald . 


Polk  County  Banner  (a) . 


EOBEKTSOK  CO.— Population:  22,383. 
Calvert 


Pranklin 


EUBK  CO.— Population:  18,986. 
Henderson 


San  Augustine  co.— Population :  5,084. 
San  Augustine 

Sah  Saba  Co.— Population :  5,324. 

San  Saba 


Shackelfokd  co.- 
Albany 


■Population:  2,037. 


"^rii 


Port  Gfriffln 


Sis.'&i.wi  CO.— Population:  9,523. 
Center 


Smitr  CO.— Population :  21,863. 
Tyler 


.SiE.VB.-E.jns  CO.— Population:  4,725. 
Ereckenridge 

lAEUiST  CO.— Population :  24,671. 


Port  "Worth. 


Taylor  co Foyulation:  1,736. 

Buffalo  Gnp 


Titus  Co.— Population:  5,959. 
Mount  Pleasant 


Tea  VIS  co.— Population:  27,028. 
Austin 


trpbHUE  ao.—Populalion:  10,266. 
'G-ilmer 


Uvalde  co.- Population:  2,511. 
Uvalde 


Van  Zahdt  co.— Population :  12,619. 

Canton 

Will's  i'oint 


ViCTOEiA  CO.— Population:  6,2 
Victoria 


Walkee  CO.— Population:  12,024. 
Hunts  ville 

Wallee  CO.— Population:  9,024. 

Hempstead 

Washington  co.— Population:  27,565. 
Brenham 


a  Suspended  August,  1879. 


Clarksville  Standard  . 
Clarksville  Times . . .-. 


Calvert  Courier 

Calvert  Clipper  (&) . 
Pranklin  Journal. . . 


Henderson  Times  . . 
East  Texas  Beacon. 


Saxon . 


San  Saba  News . 


Western  Sun 

Port  Grifan  Echo . 


Laborers'  Champion. 


Democrat  and  Beporter  . 

National  Index  (c) .-. 

Tyler  Courier 

Texas  Law  Journal 


Northwest  Texan . 


J  Port  Worth  Democrat. 
I  Fort  Worth  Democrat. 

Evenii^  Journal 

Fort  Worth  Advance. . . 


Buifalo  Gap  News  {d) . 


East  Texas  and  Saint  Louis  News.. 


f  Austin  Statesman 

\  Austin  Statesman 

American  Sketch  Book. 

Texaa  Volkszeitung 

Texas  Capital 

(  Austin  Dispatch 

<  Texas  Iron  Age 

t  Sunday  Leader 

Austin  Wochenblatt 

Austin  Eeview 

Once  a  Week  (OS) 

State  Gazette  {d) 

State  Guard  (d) 


Upshur  County  Democrat . 
Uvalde  Hesperian 


Canton  Chronicle . . . 
Will's  Point  Local. . 
The  Wm's  Pointer . 


Victoria  Advocate . 


Huntsville  Item . 


Waller  County  Courier . 
Texas  Spiritualist 


f  Brenham  Banner . 
(Brenham  Banner . 
Texas  Volksbote . . 


h  Suspended  August,  1880. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do 


Weekly  - 
— do  ... 
..  do  ... 


Charact«r. 


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  aod  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
..  do 


News  and  politics . 
News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 
do .-. 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 


Weekly News  and  politics. 

...do do 

...do do 

do Law 


Weekly. 


Daily  {morning)  . . 
Weekly 


Daily  {evening)  . 
Weekly- 


Weekly - 


Weekly - 


Daily  {morning) . 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Sunday  . 
Daily  {ev 
Weekly. 

Sunday 

Weekly .". 

...do 

...do 

Daily  (evening) . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly, 


Weekly. . 
Monthly . 


Daily  {morning)  . . 

Weekly 

...do  


News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  - 


News  and  politics 

do... 

Literary 

News  and  politics  {German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

Commercial 

News'and  politics , 

News  and  politics  (Germcm) . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


When  es- 
tablished., 


1873 


1868 
1879 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics.- 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
Spiritualism 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Suspended  October,  1880.  d  Suspended. 


1842 
1873 

1878 
1879 
1879 


1858 
1878 


1878 


1874 


1879 
1875 


1877 


1843 
1870 
1874 
1877 

1878 


1870 
1870 
1878 
1879 

1880 


1879 


1871 
1871 
1874 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1878 


1878 


1878 
1878 
1879 

1846 


1874 
1878 

1866 
1866 
1873 


Price 
per 
year. 


$2  00 


2  00 
2  DO 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


1  50 


1  50 

2  00 


2  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

2  00 


10  OO 
2  00 
7  20 
2  00 

1  50 


1  50 


12  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


125 


1  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  50 


2  00 


2  00 

1  00 

9  00 

2  00 
2  00 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Washington  co.— Continued. 

Brenham — Contlnned 

Wbbb  CO.— Population:  5,273. 

Laredo 

WlLLIAMBON  CO.— Population:  15,155. 
Georgetown  . .' 

Bound  Eock ^. 

Taylorsville 

Wilson  co.—PopviaUon!  7,118. 
Floresville 

WiBE  CO.— Population :  16,601. 

Becatui 

Wood  co.^Population :  11,212. 

Mineola 

Winnsborougli 

Young  co.— Population:  4,726. 

Graham 


Kame  of  periodical. 


(  Brenliam  Sentinel . 

J  Texae  Sentinel 

Brenliam  Eeporter . 


Two  Laredos . 


Georf;etown  Eecord 

Williamson  County  Sun . 
Bound  Eock  Eeporter... 

Texas  Phonograpli 

Taylorsville  Times  (o) . . . 


Western  Chronicle . 


Decatur  Tribune  . 


Wood  County  Flag  (6) .  -  - 
Winnsborough  Sentinel . 


Graham  Leader. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Dail' 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do 

...do... 

...do  ... 
....do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly 
do    .. 


Weekly. 


Character. 


Whenes-    ^^^ 
tabUshed.    yP|^ 


KewB  and  polities. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics  {Englieh  and  Span- 
ieh). 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 


1878 
1878 
1879 

1879 


1872 
1877 
1880 
1880 


1877 
1879 


1876 


$6  00 
2  00 

1  SO 

2  50 


2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


1  00 
1  00 


UTAH  TEEEITOEY. 


Beaver  CO.— Population :  3,918. 

Beaver 

Milford 

Cache  CO.— Population:  12,562. 
Logan  

Salt  Lake  CO.— Population :  31,977, 
Salt  Lake  City 


Summit  co -Papulation :  4,921. 

Park  City 

Utah  Co.— Population :  17,973. 

Provo 

Washington  CO.— Population :  4,235, 
Silver  Keef 

Webee  CO.— Population :  12,344. 
Ogden  


Beaver  Watchman  (c) . 
Milford  Sentinel 


Logan  Leader . 


f  Deaeret  News 

<  Deseret  News 

IDeseretNewa 

Salt  Lake  Juvenile  Instmotor 

C  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

I  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

i  Salt  Lake  City  Herald 
Salt  Lake  City  Her&ld 
Salt  Lake  City  Herald    

Bocky  Mountain  Christian  Advocate  . 

Anti-Polygamy  Standard 

Utah  Farmer 

Utah  Commercial 


Park  Mining  Eecord  . 
Territorial  Enquirer. . 
Silver  Eeef  Miner  — 


f  Junction , 

{  Junction 

Ogden  Evening  Dispatch  (d) 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Daily  (evening) . . . 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly 

Daily  (mornvng)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning) . 

Semi-weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

....do 

....do 


Weekly. 


Semi- weekly. 
Weekly 


Daily  (evening) . 
Senu.weekly... 
Daily  (evening) . 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics . 


Eeligions  (Mormoniem) 

Religions  (MoTTnonism) 

Eeligions  (Mormonism) 

Sunday  school 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Eeligions  (Methoditt  Episcopal) . 

Miscellaneous 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. , 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics  (Mormon) . 
News  and  politics  (Mormon) 
News  and  politics 


1871 


1867 
1866 
1850 
1866 
1868 
1S68 
1870 
1870 
1880 
1876 
1880 
1880 


1880 
1876 
1878 


1870 
1870 
1879 


$4  00 


10  00 
4  CO 
3  50 

2  00 
12  00 

3  00 
10  50 

3  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 

3  00 


:  50 


00 


9  00 
4  00 
10  00 


VEEMONT. 


Aduison  CO.-Population:  24,173. 
Bristol 


Middlebury. 


Vergennes 

Be.vsinoton  CO.— Population :  21,950. 
Bennington 


Manchester. 


Caledonia  CO.— Population : 
Saint  Juhnsbnry 


Danville . 
I-iTidou . . 


Bristol  Gazette  (e) 

Bristol  Herald 

Middlebnry  Eegister 

Undergraduate 

Addison  County  Journal 

Vergennes  Vermonter 

Champlain  Valley  Eecord  (e) . 


Bennington  Banner  . . . 
Bennington  Eeformer . 
Vermont  Gazette  (/)  . . 
Manchester  Journal . . . 


St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  . 

St.  Johnsbury  Index 

VeiTOont  Journal  (g) 

North  Star 

Vermont  Union 


Weekly  . 

...do  

...do  .... 
Monthly  . 
Weekly.. 

...do 

....do    ... 


Weekly. 

do    .. 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ..-, 

...do... 
...do  ..., 
...do.... 


News  and  politics. 

, do , 

do , 

Collegiate 

News  and  poUtios. 

do 

, do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1879 
1836 
1875 
1876 
1838 


1840 
1876 


1861 


1837 
1879 
1846 
1807 
1865 


$1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  26 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 


1  75 
1  60 
3  00 

1  50 

2  00 


a  Merged  into  "Phonograph" 
*  Suspended  December,  1880. 


c  Merged  into  "Milford  Sentinel" 
d  Suspended  January,  1880. 


e  Consolidated  with  "Middlebury  Journal". 
/  Suspended  March,  1880. 


g  Edition  of  the  ' 
Windsor. 


Vermont  Journal" 
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Place  of  publication. 


Chittenden  CO.— Population :  32,792. 
Burlington 


Colchester 

EsBEX  CO.— Population, :  7,931. 

Island  Pond 

Franklih  CO.— Population :  30,225. 

Saint  Albans 

Enosburgh 

Fairfax ^ 

Eiohford 

Swan  ton 

Gbadc  Isle  co.— Population:  4,124. 

North  Hero 

I.AMOILLE  CO.— Population :  12,684. 

Hyde  Part 

M^orristown 

Obange  CO.— Population;  23,525. 
Bradford 

Wells' Eiver 

West  Eandolph 


Obleaks  CO. — Population:  22,083. 

Barton 

Newport 

North  Troy 


EUTLAND  co.-Population:  41,829. 
Brandon  


Fair  HaTen . 
Poultney  ... 
Eutland  — 


Danby. 


Wabbington  CO.— Population:  25,404. 
Montpelier 


Name  of  periodical. 


C  Free  Press  and  Times 

<  Free  Press  and  Times 

(Free  Press 

Burlington  Clipper. .  -- 

Saturday  Evening  Eeview  - 

<  Democrat  and  Sentinel  (o). 
jSunday  Sentinel  (a) 

V  ermont  National  (6) 

National  and  Laborer 


Essex  County  Herald  . 


C  Messenger  and  Advertiser  ... 
(^Messenger  and  Advertiser  . . . 
Merchant  Home  Visitor  (a)  — 
Saint  Albans  Advertiser  (c)  -  - . 
Enosburgh  Falls  Eeporter  (d)  . 

Fairfax  Advertiser 

Eicbford  Gazette 

Green  Mountain  Journal 

Swanton  Courier 


North  Hero  Eeoord  (o) 


Lamoille  News  . . 
Vermont  Citizen  . 


Stanton's  Bradford  Opinion  . . 

Vermont  Journal  (e) 

Eiverside 

Herald  and  News 

Orange  County  Democrat  (/) . 
Vermont  Journal  (e) 


Orleans  County  Monitor. 
Express  and  Standard  — 
North  Troy  Palladium  . . 


Brandon  Union 

Otter  Creek  News 

Fair  Haven  Era 

Poultney  Journal 

C  Herald  and  Globe 

{Herald  and  Globe , 

Vermont  Baptist 

Eutland  Inquirer 

Eutland  Sentinel  (a) 

Otter  Creek  Valley  News  ig) 


Northfield 

WlHDHAM  CO.— Population :  26,763. 

Bellows  Falls 

Brattleboro' 


WlKDBOB  CO.— Population:  35,196. 

Bethel 

Ludlow 

Springfield 

South  Eoyalton 

White  River  Junction 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


Vermont  Watchman  and  State  Journal. 

Montpelier  Argus  and  Patriot 

Vermont  Chronicle 

Green  Mountain  Freeman 

Vermont  Christian  Messenger 

The  Montpelierian 

Vermont  Farmer 

Northfield  News 


Bellows  Falls  Times 

Vermont  Phcenix 

The  Household 

Windham  County  Eeformer. 

Vermont  Journal  {e) 

Eecord  and  Farmer  (ft) 


White  Eiver  Standard  (i)  . . 

Vermont  Tribune 

Springfield  Eeporter 

Springfield  Hearthstone  {j) 

J  Vermont  Journal  (e) 

(Vermont  Journal  (e) 

Eepublican  Observer  (4) 

Vermont  Journal 

Valley  Farmer  (e) 

Spirit  of  the  Age , 

Vermont  Standard v 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Daily  (morning)  ■ 
Daily  (evening)  .  ■ 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do .. 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do 


Weekly. 


Daily  (evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do 

Daily  (evening) 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly... 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do  

...do    

..  do    

...do 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Sunday  

Weekly 


Weekly. . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

Quarterly. 
Weekly... 
...do 


Weekly-. 

do 

Monthly. , 
Weekly.. 
...do.... 
....do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
..do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  .. 
...do... 
....do... 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do !.... 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do' 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Eeligious  (Baptist) 

News  and  politics.  - 
do 

do    


News  and  politics 

do 

Eeligious  (Oongregational) . 

News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (JHethoclist) 

Collegiate 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics -. . 


News  and  politics. 

do    , 

Literary 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics. 
do 


1847 
1847 
1827 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1879 


1878 


1873 


1861 
1833 
1879 
1875 


1880 
1878 
1878 
1877 


1879 


1877 
1873 


1866 
1846 
1879 
1873 
1E40 
1846 


1872 
1865 
1874 


1872 
1876 
1879 
1873 
1794 
1861 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1872 


1805 
1819 
1825 
1842 
1846 
1866 
1879 
1878 


1856 
1834 
1868 
1876 
1846 


1869 
1876 
1878 


1846 
1846 
1878 
1845 
1846 
1840 
1857 


Price 
per 
year. 


$8  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
2  50 


'i'66 


1  50 


7  00 
2  00 
2  50 
5  00 


SO 
1  OO 
1  00 
1  00 


2  50 


1  25 
1  50 


1  50 
3  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  75 
3  00 


1  50- 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
6  DO 

50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  50 


2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
1  50 
1  60 
50 
1  50 
1  00 


2  00 

2  00 
1  10 
1  50 

3  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


3  00 
3  00 
2  00 

2  50 

3  00 
1  50 
1  50 


a  Edition  of  the  "Ehode  Island  Democrat",  Providence, 

E.I. 
h  Suspended  in  1879. 
c  Suspen(?ed. 
d  Suspended  February,  1880. 


e  Edition  of  the  "Vermont  Journal",  Wind- 
sor. 

/  Edition  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Age ',  Wood- 
stock. 

g  Suspended  June,  1880. 


h  Suspended  May,  1880. 
i  Edition  of  the  ''Vermont  Standard",  Wood- 
stock, 
j  Suspended  June,  1879. 
k  Eemoved  to  Keene,  N.  H. 
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VIEGINIA. 


F]a«e  of  pnUioation. 


AccOMAC  CO.— Population :  24,408. 

Ouancock  

AlbeMable  CO.— PopuJafiom  .•  32,618. 

Charlottesville 

Scottsville 

AutyiiyitmA  CO.— Population :  17,646. 


Name  of  periodical. 


Eastern  Virgijiian . 


Jefferaonian  Republican 

Charlottesville  Chronicle 

Virginia  University  Magazine. 
Scottsville  Courier 


Alexandria (  Alexandria  Gazette  . 

:  J  Alexandria  Gazette  . 


Alleghany  CO.— Population:  5,586. 

Covington 

AyiiiERSi  CO.— Population :  18,709. 

Amherst  


A\:av&jA  CO.— Population :  35,710. 
Staunton 


Waynesboro' 

Bebvorv  CO.— Population:  31,205. 
Liberty 


Bland  co.— Population:  5,004. 
Seddon  


BoiEiouKS  CO.— Population :  14,809. 
Fincastle  


Bi'CHiS.Vi  CO.— Population :  5,694. 
Grundy 

Cami'bell  CO.— Poj)«!ation ;  36,250. 
Lynchburg 


Cabuoll  CO.— PojwiaJiom ;  13,323. 
Hillsville 


Chaklotte  CO.— Population :  16,653. 

Smith ville    

Keysville 


Chebteufield  CO.— Pojm!a(io» :  25,085. 
Manchester 


Clarke  CO.— PopuJdtion;  7,682. 
Be.rryville 

CULPEPEB  CO.— Poj)uJa(i07» ;  13,408. 
Culpeper 

DrawmDiE  CO Population;  32,870. 

Petersburg t . 


Academy  Journal . 
Sunday  Picayune. 


Alleghany  Tribune. . 
Amherst  Enterprise  ■ 
Staunton  Spectator . 


spi 
Staunton  Vindicator. 

Valley  Virginian 

Goodson  Gazette 

Valley  Farmer,  Live  Stock,  and  Poultry  Mag- 
azine. 

Virginias 

Alma  Mater 

■Waynesboro'  Tribune  (a) 


Bedford  Sentinel  . 

Bedford  Star 

Literary  Age  (6) . . 

South  and  West . . 


Fincastle  Herald  . . . 
Botetourt  News  (c) . 


Virginia  Vidette . 


S  Lynchburg  Virginian  . 
Lynchburg  Virginian  . 
Lynchl)urg  Virginian  . 

i  Lynchburg  News 

<  Lynchburg  News 

t  Lynchburg  News 


Hillsville  Virginian  - 


Charlotte  Gazette  — 
Keysville  Herald  (d)  . 


Virginia  Sun  . . . 
Clarke  Courier . 


Culpeper  Times . 
The  Casket 


Elbaueth  City  co.— Popuiation:  10,689. 
Hampton 

Essex  co.— Population :  11,032-. 

Tappahannock 


Fairfax  CO.— Poputotion .-  16,025. 
Fairfax 


FAL-iiLiF.u  CO.— Popuiotion ;  22,993. 
Warreuton 


Floyd  co.— Poputoiion:  13,255. 

Floyd Floyd  Eeporter. 

FRANKLLt  CO.— Popuiolion;  25,084. 

Rocky  Mount i  Franklin  Gazette 

o  Suspended  July,  1879. 

Ii  Merged  with  tho  "Bedford  Star"  May,  1680. 


J  Petersburg  Index- Appeal . 
(Petersburg  Index-Appeal  . 

Petersburg  Post  (e) 

Kural  Messenger 


Southern  Workman . 
Hampton  Monitor . . . 


Tidewater  Index 

Fairfax  Messenger  and  Advertiser  . 


True  Index 

Solid  South 

Warrenton  Enterprise  (/) . 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 
...do.... 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Daily  (evening) . . . 

Tri- weekly 

Monthly 

Sunday  


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly.. 

...do 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 

Monthly . 


...do  ... 
...do... 

Weekly. 


Weekly.  - 
do 

Monthly . 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly. 


Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Triweekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly  .... 
Bi-monthly  . 


Daily  (morning)  . . 
Weekly 


Daily  (morning)  . 
Weekly 


Monthly . 
Weekly. . 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Character. 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. . 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. . 

News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

...    do 

Collegiate 

Agricultural 


Science  and  mechanics. 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 

do 

Literary 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics - 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

MiBCellaneous 


Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics- 


Weekly. 
.-do  .. 
..  do  ... 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Nl-w  3  and  politics. 


Weekly News  and  politics. 


I  When  es- 
tablished. 


1873 


1835 

1  00 

1869 

2  00 

1857 

3  00 

1862 

1  50 

1800 

6  00 

1800 

4  00 

1866 

25 

1878 

1  50 

1879 


1822 
1840 
1865 
1874 
1879 

1880 
1880 


1850 
1874 


1877 


1866 
1879 


1879 


1808 
1808 
1808 
1866 
1866 
1866 

1870 


1873 
1879 


1874 


1869 


1873 
1880 


1865 
1865 


1871 


1872 
1876 


1869 


1876 


1865 
1877 


c  Suspended  March,  1880. 
d  Suspended  July,  18!;0. 


1877 


e  Suspended  July,  1879. 

/  Saspended  September,  1879. 


Price 

per 

year. 


$2  00 


2  00 


1  50 


2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

50 

1  00 

2  00 
75 


1  50 
1  59 


1  00 


2  00 
1  50 


1  00 


6  00 
1  25 
i  00 
6  00 

1 00 

4  00 
1  00 


2  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  00 
50 


6  00 
2  00 


1  00 

2  00 


1  50 


1  50 


1  00 
1  00 


1  50 


2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


FuED^mCK  CO.— Population:  17,553. 
Winchester 


-Giles  CO.— Population:  8,704. 
Pearisburg 


Gkaysos  CO.— Population:  13,068. 
Independence 

Halifax  CO.— Popviation :  33,588. 
South  Boston 


Hanovee  CO.— Population:  18,588. 
Ashland' 


Henkico  CO.— Population:  82,703. 
Ikichmond 


Winchester  Kews 

Winchester  Times  (a)  - . 

People's  Voice 

Polyhymnian  Monthly  . 


Pearisburg  Virginian . 
True  Issue 


Grayson  Clipper  . 


Halifax  Record. 


Randolph  Macon  Monthly. 


Hexry  CO.— Population:  16,009. 

Martinsville 

Highland  CO.— Population:  5,164. 

Monterey 

Isle  of  Wight  CO.— Population:  10,572, 
Smithfield 

KiKG  WiLLLiM  CO.— Population:  M51. 
West  Point 

liEE  CO.— Popidation:  15,116. 

Jonesville 

Loudoun  co.— Population:  23,634. 

Hamilton 

Leesburg  

Louisa  CO.— Population:  18,942. 

Louisa 

Mecklenhukg  CO.— Population;  24,610. 
Boydton 

a  Suspended  November,  1880. 


f  Richmond  Whig 

<  Richmond  Whig 

(Richmond  Whig 

Religious  Herald 

Christian  Advocate 

Southern  Churchman 

Central  Presbyterian , 

Planter  and  Farmer  

Earnest  Worker 

Foreign  Mission  Journal 

f  Richmond  Dispatch 

<  Richmond  Dispatch 

t  Richmond  Dispatch 

Virginia  Staats  Zeitung 

5  Taeglicher  Anzeiger 

{ Virginisohe  Zeitung 

Children's  Friend  (6) 

Lesson  Papers  

Guide  and  News  (o) 

Commercial  and  Tobacco  Leaf 

Educational  Journal  of  Virginia 

{  Virginia  Staats  Gazette 

}  Virginia  Staats  Gazette 

Insurance  Advocate 

College  Messenger 

Virgmia  Medical  Journal 

CatEolic  Visitor 

Virginia  Star  

Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  . 
estate .....: 

<  State 

(state 

Richmond  Baton    

P.ythian  Herald 

Virginia  Law  Journal 

Daily  Record 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 

Field  and  Fireside  (o) 

Southern  Clinic 

Primary  Lesson  Papers 

Virginia  Tobacco  Journal 

Theological  and  Homiletio 

Bichmoad  Standard 

Southern  Intelligencer 

Every  Saturday   

Southern  Quarterly  Review 

Kappa  Alpha  Journal 

Monthly  Bolletiu 

(  Commonwealth  (d) 

I  Commonwealth ; 

American  Breeders  and  Planters  (c) . 
Lesson  Quarterly 


Martinsville  Herald . 


Highland  Recorder. 


Smithfield  News 

West  Point  Star 

Lee  County  Sentinel . 
Loudoun  Telephone . 


ijouaoun  Telephone 

Leesburg  Wasuingtonian. 
Leesburg  Mirror , 


Louisa  News  and  Farmer  . 


Mecklenburg  Democrat . 


Weekly.. 

do  — 

...do... 
Monthly . 


News  and  politics . 
do  . 
do  . 


Collegiate - 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Monthly  . 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 


Collegiate 


Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Semi -weekly  ... 

Weekly 

do 

...do  

.-  do 

Monthly 

do 

....do I 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Weekly ! 

Semi- weekly ' 

Weekly ' 

Daily  (Tnorning)  . . 

Sunday :' 

Semi-monthly ' 

Monthly 

Weekly . 

— do  .' 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 

Sunday 

Monthly 

..  do 

...do  

Weekly 

...do  

Monthly 

Daily  (evening)  . 

We.kly 

Semi- weekly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

-.-do 

Daily  ('inorning) 

Monthly 

...do  .'. 

...do 

.-  do 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. .  do 

...do 

Quarterly 

...do 

Monthly 

Daily  (morning) 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Quarteriy 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
---do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Religious  (Baptist) j 

Religious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . . 
Religious  (Protestant  Episcopal) . 

Religious  (Presbyterian) 

Agricultural 

Sunday  school 

Religious  (Baptist) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Sunday  school 

do    

News  and  politics 

Trade 

Educational 

N  ews  and  politics  ( German) 

News  and  politics  (German) 

Insurance 

Collegiate 

Medical •. . 

Religions  ( Catholic) 

Miscellaneous 

Historical  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Musical 

Secret  sqciety 

Law 

do 

Secret  society 

Agricultural' 

Medical 

Sunday  school 

Trade 

Religious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . . 

Miscellaneous , 

do 

do 

Literary 

Secret  society  

Agricultural 

New  s  and  politics 

do 

Agricultural 

Sunday  school , 


News  and  politics . . . 
News  and  politics. . . 
News  and  politics. . . 
News  and  politics. . . 
News  and  politics . . . 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics. 


6  Printed  in  the  office  of  the  "Earnest  Worker" 


News  and  politics. 
c  Suspended. 


1865 
1865 
1880 
1879 

1856 
1879 

1874 


1870 


1878 


1824 
1824 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1835 
1837 
1840 
1871 
1847 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1857 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1809 
1869 
1870 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1876 


1877 
1879 
1871 
1873 


1878 
1805 
1855 

1879 


1877 


$2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  00 


1  00 


1  50 


50 


5  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  60 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
2  00 

60 
50 

6  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  50 
6  00 
2  50 

50 
07i 


1  00 

1  00 
6  00 

2  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  60 
1  50 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

60 
50O 

6  00 
50 
50 

1  50 
07i 

4  00 

2  SO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
1  00 

50 
6  00 
100 
1  00 

15 

1  50 


160 
1  50 
1  50 


160 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 


1  60 


d  Suspended  July,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


MOXTGOMEKY  CO. — Population:  16,693 
Chiistiamsburg 

IfAKBEMOXi)  CO.— Population :  15,903. 
Soffolli 

Nelson  CO.— Population :  16,536. 

Lovingstoii 

NOEFOLK  CO. — Population:  58,657. 
Norfolk 


Name  of  periodical. 


Montgomery  Messenger., 


Christian  Sun 

Suffolk  Herald 

Suffolk  Examiner  (a)  . 


Nelson  County  Examiner  . 


;  Norfolk  Day  Book  (b) 
;  Norfolk  Day  Book  . . . 
'  Norfolk  Virginian 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"VVeekly. 


News  and  politics. 


"Weekly 1  Religious  ( Chrietian) 

do '  News  and  politics 

do ' do  . 


"Weekly. 


Norfolk  "Virginian "Weekly 


Daily  (evening)  . . 

Triweekly 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 


News  and  politics . 


Portsmouth. 


IfOTTOWAY  CO.— Population:  11,156. 
Barkeville 


i  Norfolk  Landmark 

<  Noifolk  Landmark 

t  Norfolk  Landmark 

Public  Ledger 

Norfolk  Gazette 

Norfolk  Herald 

Norfolk  Liberal  (a) 

Good  Templar  (c) 

American  "Sentinel  (d)  - 

Portsmouth  Enterprise 

C  Portsmouth  Times 

i  Tidewater  Times  

Virginia  Granger 


•Oeakge  CO.— Population:  13,052. 
Gordonsville 


Orange  . 


'Page  co.— Population:  9,965. 

Luray 

PiTTSYi.vASLA  CO.— Fopulaiion:  52,589. 
Chatham 


Danville . 


"PsiNCE  Edwakd  CO.— Population :  U,( 


South  Side  Sentinel  . 


Gordonsville  Gazette. 
Virginia  Missionary. . 
Piedmont  Virginian . . 


Page  Courier  . 


Pittsylvania  Tribune. 

Danville  Eegister 

Danville  Times 

J  Danville  Post 

{  Danville  Post 

Danville  News  (e) 


Farmville 


■| 


Prince  "William  co.—Poptilation :  9,180. 
Manassas 


Pulaski  cq.— Population:  8,755. 
Newborn 


JlAl'PAHAKNOCK  CO  .—Population :  9,291. 
"Washington 


Richmond  co.— Population :  7,195. 
"Warsaw 


BOANOKE  CO.— Population:  13,105. 

Big  Lick 

Salem 


"EOCKBKIDGE  CO.— Population:  20,003. 
Lexington 


SOCKIKGHAM  CO.— Population:  29,567. 

Bridgewater 

Dayton 

Harriaonhuig 


SHE.NANDOAH  CO. -Populati.on:  18,204. 
New  Market 


"Woodstock 

SmiH  CO.— Population:  12,160. 
Marion 


SoLiHAMiTON  CO.— Population:  18,012. 
Franklin 


Farmville  Mercury. 
Farmville  Journal . . 


Manassas  Gazette . 


Virginia  People . . 
Blue  Kidge  Echo . 


Northern  Neck  News  . 


Big  Lick  News 

Salem  Kegister 

Boanoke  Collegian  . 

Conservative 

Album 


Lexington  Gazette 

Southern  Collegian 

Kockbridge  Enterprise. 


Bridgewater  Journal 

Musical  Million  and  Fireside  friend  . 

Bockingham  Kegister 

Old  Commonwealth 

Spirit  of  the  Valley 


Shenandoah  Valley 

Our  Church  Paper 

Our  Sunday  School  .  - . 
Shenandoah  Herald  . . . 
"Woodstock  Vii'ginian  . 

Patriot  and  Herald 


Si'OTsVLVANu  CO.— Population;  14,828. 
Frederioksburg 


a  Suspended  Jannaiy,  1881. 
0  Suspended  July,  ISBO. 


Franklin  Gazette  (f) . 


Daily  (morning)  . . 

"Weekly 

Tri'We'ekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . . 

Sunday 

Weekly 

...do  

...do  

...do , 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 
Daily  (morning)  .. 

"Weekly 

do 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly  - 

do 

...do... 


"Weekly. 


"Weekly. 

do  . 

do 


Daily  (morning)  . 

"WeeKly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Temperance 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Agricultural 


News  aud  politics . 


News  and  politics 

Eeligious  (IHsciplee)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  aud  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 

....  do  

do 

do 

do 


"Weekly i  News  aud  politics . 


.do  . 


"Weekly. 
"Weekly. 
"Weekly 
"Weekly. 


"Weekly . . 

do  — 

Monthly  . 
"Weekly  . 
Monthly  . 


Fredencksburg  News 

Virginia  Star 

Fredericksburg  Becorder 

c  Suspended  January,  1880. 

d  Suspended. 


"Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
"Weekly.. 


"Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
"Weekly. . 

...  do 

...do.... 


"Weekly. . 

do 

Monthly . 
"Weekly. . 
do 


.do  . 


News  aud  politics . 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics . 


News  and  politics . 

do 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics. 

Collegiate 

News  aud  politics . 

News  and  politics. 

Musical 

News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Whenes-'  ^'1'^ 
tabUshed.;   /^^ 


1844 
1873 
1879 


1857 
1867 
1865 
1865 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1880 


1873 
1878 
1878 
1879 

1872 


1873 
1880 
1867 


News  and  politics 

Beligious  (Lutheran)  

Sunday  school J      lo7"J 

News  aud  politics 

do 


Weekly. 


"U'eekly 


News  and  politics 1869 


News  and  politics  . 


$1  50 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


3  00 

2  09 
5  00 
1  00 
5  00 

1  00 

3  00 

4  50 

2  00 
2  00 


Semi-weekly News  and  politics i      1847 

...do , do 1869 

"Weekly ' do 1      1878 

e  Suspended  October  1, 1879  ;  re-established  June  1.  1880. 

/  Formerly  the  "Seaboard  and  Boanoke  Times  ". 


5  00 
5  00 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 


1869 

1  50 

1837 

2  00 

1805 

1  50 

1879 

5  06 

1879 

1  50 

1879 

5  00 

1829 

2  00 

1879 

2  00 

1878 

1  00 

1879 

1  50 

1880 
1S55 
1875 
1876 

1873 

1  50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

1804 
1808 

1379 

2  00 
2  50 

1  50 

1879 
1870 
1822 
1S05 

1873 

1  50 
50 

2  00 
•-'  00 
2  00 

]M00 
1873 
137'J 
1817 

IHbO 

1  60 
1  60 

-5 
1  50 
1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
1  50 
1  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


TAZiEV/EiA.  CO. —Population:  12,861. 
Tazewell 

"Wahren  CO Population:  7,399. 

Front  Eoyal 

■Washington  co.— Population:  25,203. 
Abingdon 

Bristol 

Emory 

WsTn^  CO.— Population:  14,318. 

Wytbeville 


Name  of  periedical. 


Clinch  Valley  News. 


lion's  Advocate.. 
Warren  Sentinel  . 


Abingdon  Virginian . 
Abingdon  Standard  . 

Bristol  News 

Calliopean  Clarion. . . 


Wytheville  Dispatch 

Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


"Weekly. 


Semi-monthly. 
Weekly 


■Weekly. . 

...do 

...do.... 
Monthly . 


Weekly 

Semi-weekly . 


Character. 


News  and  politics  . 


Eeligious  (Baptiaf) . 
News  and  politics. . 


News  and  politics. 

do 

, do , 

Collegiate , 


News  and  politics. 
do 


WASHINGTON  TERRITOET. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


1840 


1854 


1836 
1876 
1865 
1879 


1870 


Price 
per 
year. 


$1  50 


1  75 

2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  00 


2  00 

3  00 


Clahke  CO.- Population:  5,490. 
Vancouver  City 

CoLvumA  CO.— Population :  7,103. 
Dayton 

JEFFEESON  CO.— Population :  1,712. 
Port  Xownsend 


^Kmo  CO.— Population:  6,910. 
Seattle 


Vancouver  Independent . 


Dayten  News 

Colnmbia  County  Chronicle . 


Puget  Sound  Argus  . 
Democratic  Press  ... 


KuKiTAi  CO.— Population:  4,055. 
Goldendale  


PlEECB  CO.— Poj)llto((0)l  .•  3,319. 

New  Tacoma 


(  Seattle  Intelligencer  . 
)  Seattle  Intelligencer  . 

j  Seattle  Post 

)  Seattle  Post 

Seattle  Dispatch 


Klikitat  Sun 

Klikitat  Sentinel . 


Steilacoom  City 

Spokaxe  CO.— Po;)«!;a«iffn;  4,262. 
Spokane  Falls , 

TavssTOS  CO. —Population:  3,270. 
Olympia 


North  Pacific  Coast  (a) . . 

New  Tacoma  Ledger 

New  Tacoma  Herald  (6) . 
Pu  get  Sound  Express 


Spokane  Times. 


Walla  Walla  CO.— Population:  8,716. 
Walla  Walla 


Olympia  Transcript 

Washington  Standard . . 
Puget  Sound  Courier. . . 
Unitarian  Advocate  (c) . 


Waitsburg. 


WUATCOM  CO.— Population :  3,137. 
La  Conner 


WiUTMA}>  CO.— Population:  7,014. 
Colfax 


Takima  CO.— Population:  2,811. 
Yakima  City 


(  Walla  Walla  Statesman . 
iWalla  Walla  Statesman . 
Walla  Walla  Watchman . . 

WaUa  Walla  Union 

Waitsburg  Times 


Puget  Sound  Mail. 

Palouse  Gazette 

Yakima  Eecord 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


Weekly News  and  politics . 

do do 


Daily  (mornvng) . . 
Weekly 


Daily  {morning) . 
Weekly 


do. 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Monthly 
Weekly. 
Daalj  ■ 
Weekly 


Weekly. 


Weekly. . 

—  do 

..  do  .... 
Monthly  - 


Daily  (morjimgr) . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 

...do  


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

....  do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

Eeligious  (JfniUMian) . 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


1875 


1875 
1878 

1871 
1877 

1876 
1867 
1878 
1878 
1879 

1878 
1879 

1879 
1880 


1872 


1879 


1857 
1860 
1872 


1861 
1861 
1870 
1869 
1878 


1873 
1877 
1879 


$2  00 


3  OO 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 

10  00 
3  00 

12  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  50 


I  00 
I'OO 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 


12  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Baeeouk  CO.— Population :  11,870. 
Philippi 

Bekkeley  CO.— Population:  17,380. 

Gerardstown 

Martinsburg 

Bkaxto.n  CO.— Population :  9,787. 
Sutton 

Bhooke  CO.— Population:  6,013. 

Wellsburg 

Cabell  co.— Population:  13,744. 

Barboursville 

Huntington 

a  Suspended  May,  1880. 
li  Suspended  October,  1879, 


Barbour  Jeffersonian. 
Philippi  Plaindealer. . 


Gerardstown  Tioies 

Martinsburg  Statesman  . . . 
Martinsburg  Independent 


Sutton  Mountain  . 


Wellsburg  Herald  . 
Pan.Handle  News . . 


Barboursville  Independent  (d) . 
Huntington  Advertiser 


Weekly. 
.--.do  ... 


Bi.weekly  . 

Weekly 

...do...... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
- . . do  . . . 


c  Suspended  March,  1880. 


Weekly. 
...do... 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


News  and  politics  . 

do.... 

do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 
do.... 


News  and  poUtica  . 
do.... 


1867 
1873 

1870 
1389 
1873 

1876 


1846 
1868 


1879 
1868 


d  Succeeded  by  "  Democrat"  January,  1881. 


$2  00 

1  50 

50 

2  00 
2  00 


1  50 
1  50 


1  35 
1  50 
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Place  of  pablication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 

per 

year. 


Cabbll  CO.— Continued. 
Huntington — Continued . 


Milton 

DODDEIDGB  CO.— PopiUation .-  10,552. 
West  Union 

rATETTE  CO.— Po^lation:  11,560. 
Fayetteville 

Gilmer  co.— Population :  7,108. 

Glenville 

Geant  CO.— Population :  5,542 

Petersburg 

Gbeenbbieb  co.^Populati(m ;  15,069. 
Lewisburg 


Hampshire  oo — Population:  10,36 
Eonmey 

Hakcock  CO.— Population :  4,882. 


Fairview 

New  Camberland. 


Haudy  CO.— Population :  6,794. 
Moorfield 


Earribom  CO.— Population :  20,181. 
•  Clarksburg 


Jackson  co.— Population :  16,312. 


Jackson  

BaTenswood. 


Jeftekson  CO.— Population:  15,005. 
Charlestown 


Shepherdstown 

Kanawha  co.— Population:  32,466. 

Saint  Albans 

Charleston 


Lewis  co.— Population :  13,' 
Weston 


Marios  co.— Population:  17,198. 
Fairmont 


Mabshall  CO.— Population :  18,840. 
Honndsville 


Mason  co.— Population:  22,' 

Clifton 

Point  Pleasant 


Mercee  CO.— Population:  7,467. 

Concord  

Filuoeton 


MiSEEAL  CO.— Population:  8,6 


Piedmont . 


Mononoalia  CO.— Population:  14,985. 
Morgantown 


Monroe  co.— Pop«to«o» .-  11,501. 
Alderson 


Union  . 

Morgan  co.— Papulation :  5,777. 
fiorkoley  Springs 

Ohio  co.— PopidoKon:  37,457. 
Wheeling 


a  Suspended  December,  1879. 
0  Suspended  November,  1880. 
c  Sosponded. 
d  Soapended  May,  188*. 


Huntington  Argus 

Huntington  Commercial 

Odd  FeUows'  Advocate 

Huntingtonian 

Church,  School  and  Home  (a) . 
West  Virginia  Methodist  (6) .  - 
Milton  Messenger  (c) 


West,  Union  Record. 


Fayette  Enterprise 

Fayetteville  Legal-Tender  . 


The  Gilmerite 

Gilmer  County  Eeview  . 


South  Branch  Gazette. 


Greenbrier  Independent  . 
Our  District  Methodist  - . 
Lewisburg  Criterion  (d) . . 


South  Branch  Intelligencer . 
Bomney  Tablet 


Hancock  County  Courier 

Hancock  County  Independent. 


Moorfield  Examiner 


Clarksburg  Telegram 

Clarksburg  News 

Clarksburg  Telephone  (e) . 


Jackson  Herald . . . . 
Bavenswood  News . 


Virginia  Free  Press 

Spirit  of  Jefferson 

Shepherdstown  Begister 


Saint  Albans  Express . 

Kanawha  Gazette 

Independent  Forester . 

Charleston  Leader 

Charleston  News  (/) . . 


Weston  Democrat.  -  - 
Weston  Bepublican  . 


Fairmont  West  Virginian  - 
Fairmont  Index 


Moundsville  Reporter 

New  State  Gazette 

Moundsville  Commercial  (g)  . 


Valley  Tribune  (h) 

Point  Pleasant  Begister . 
West  Virginia  Monitor  . 


National  Banner  (i)  . 
Princeton  Journal . . 


West  Virginia  Tribune.  , 

Mountain  Echo 

Potomac  Herald  (j) 


Morgantown  Post 

New  Dominion 

West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education  (k)  - 


Alderson  Enterprise  ... 
Monroe  County  Begister . 
Border  Watchman 


Weekly. . 

. .  .do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
Monthly . 
...do  — 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly.. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly . 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly  - 
do  . . . 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


Weekly. . 

do 

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
do 


Weekly  - 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do  ... 


Weekly. 

do  .-- 

....do  ... 


Weekly. 
do 


Weekly  - 

do  ... 

...do    .. 


Weekly. 

do  . . - 

...do... 


Weekly. 

de  ... 

....do  ... 


Morgau  Mercury Weekly 


(  Wheeling  Intelligencer . 
<  Wheeling  Intelligencer . 
(  Wheeling  Intelligencer . 


Daily  (morning) . 
sidy. 


Wee 
Semi-weekly 

e  Suspended  March,  1380. 

/  Succeeded  the  "League  and  Courier" 

a  Suspended  since  census  vear. 

h  Suspended  October,  1880. 


News  and  politics 

, do   

Odd  Fellowship 

News  and  politics 

Miscellaneous 

BeUgious  (Methodist)  . 
News  and  politics 


1872 
1J74 
JR76 
1880 
1879 
1879 


News  and  politics. 


Family  news  and  reading . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  , 


News  and  politics 

Beligious  (Methodist  Episcopal) . 
News  and  politics  .'. 


News  and  politics 
Collegiate 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics  . 


News  and  politics  . 

do 

do 


1878 


1875 
1879 


1879 
1880 


1878 


1876 
1878 


1830 
1877 


1869 
1877 


1874 


1861 
1876 


News  and  polities  . 
do 


News  and  politics - 

, do 

do 


News  and  politics . . 

do 

General  literature  . 
News  and  politics . . 
do 


News  and  poUtica. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 1879 

do 1S79 


1876 
1867 


1821 
1844 
1849 


1879 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1867 
1879 

1867 
1873 

1869 
1875 
1879 

1880 
1862 
1874 


News  and  politics !      1870 

do j      1876 

do I 


News  and  politics i      1864 

do !      1876 

Collegiate 1878 


News  and  politics 1879 

do 1865 

do    '      1871 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics l'*''^ 

, do 18.^)2 

do 1852 


$1  50 

2  00 

50 


i  Removed  to  Princeton,  August,  1880,  and 

suspended  Febmary,  1881. 
j  Suspended  September,  1880. 
*  Suspended  January,  1880. 


1  50 
1  0« 


1  50 
1  00 


1  50 


2  00 
25 

1  50 

2  00 
50 

1  00 

2  00 


1  50 


2  00 
1  30 


1  50 
1  50 


2  50 
2  00 
2  50 


1  00 
1  50 
1  09 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  50 


1  59 
1  50 


2  50 

1  25 


2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  0* 

1  50 


8  00 
1  50 
3  00 
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THE  NEWSPAPEE  AND  PERIODICAL  PEESS. 

WEST  VIEGINIA— Continued. 


Place  of  pntlication. 


]!fame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


"When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Ohio  co. — Continued. 

■Wheeling— Continued  . 


Pleasants  co.— Population:  6,256, 
Saint  Mary's 

Pkeston  CO.— Population:  19,09J. 
Kingwood 

Pdtkam  CO. — Population:  11,375. 
"Winfleld 

Raleigh  co.— Population:  7,367. 
Kaleigh  Court-House 

Eandolph  CO. — Population:  8,102. 
Beverly 

BITCHIE  CO.— Population:  13,474. 

Cairo 

Harrisville - 

EoANE  CO.— Population :  12,184. 
Spencer 

Summers  co.— Population :  9,033. 
Hinton  

Taylor  co.— Population :  11,455. 
Grafton 

Tucker  CO.— Population :  3,151. 
Saint  George 

Tyler  co.— Population:  11,073. 

Middlehoume 

Siatersville 

Upshur  co.— Population :  10,249. 
Buckhannon 

"Wayne  co.— Population:  14,739. 
Wayne 

Wetzel  co.— Population :  13,896. 
New  Martinsville 

WlBT  CO.— Population:  7,104. 
Elizabeth 

"Wood  co.— Population:  25,006. 
Parkersburg 


(  Wheeling  Begister 

<  Wheeling  Eegister 

(  Wheeling  Eegister 

Deutsche  Zeitung  von  West  Virginia  . 
United  States  Post-Office  Bulletin  (a)  . 

Sunday  Leader 

Wheeling  JTews-Letter 

Saturday  Evening  Journal 

Wheelinger  Volksblatt  (6) 

National  Post  (c) 


St.  Mary's  Observer. 


Preston  County  Journal. 
West  Virginia  Argus  ... 


Putnam  County  Democrat. 


Ealeigh  County  Index. 
Eandolph  Enterprise. . 


Eitchie  Democrat . 
Eitchie  Gazette  . . . 


Spencer  Interior 

Eoane  County  Index  (c) 


Mountain  Herald.. 
Hinton  Banner  (d) . 


Grafton  Sentinel . 
Grafton  Eagle 


Tucter  County  Pioneer  . . . 
Tucker  County  Democrat . 


Tyler  County  Star  . 
Tyler  Independent . 


Buckhannon  Delta  . . . 
Euckhanuon  Banner  . 


Wayne  Advocate  . 


The  Messenger, . . . 
Wetzel  Democrat . 


Wirt  County  Mentor. 
Wirt  County  Appeal. 


State  Journal 

Parkersburg  Sentinel . 
Catholic  Messenger ... 
Greenback  Standard  . . 
Walking  Beam  («) 


Daily  (morning) . . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 

Weekly 

Quarterly 

Sunday  

...do 

Weekly 

Semi- weekly... 
Weekly 


Weekly- 


Weekly, 
...do... 


Weekly. 
Weekly. 
Weekly. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
...do-.. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly - 
...do  ... 


Weekly- . 

...do  

Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
...do  


"Sews  andpoUtica 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

Miscellaneous 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {Qermmn,) . 
News  and  politics 


1863 
1863 
1863 
1866 
1867 
1873 
1878 
1879 
1880 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 
News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics  . 
do 


News  and  politics.. 
do-... 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics 
do 


News  and  politics  - 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do , 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics 

do - 

Eeligious  ( Catholic) 

News  and  politics 

do-.-. 


1877 

1866 
1877 

1876 
1880 
1874 


1877 
1873 


1879 
1873 


1870 
1878 


1878 
1880 


1877 
1878 


1871 
1876 


1874 


1876 
1878 


1873 
1877 


1875 
1876 
1879 


$8  00 
150 
4  00 
2  00 
25 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 


100 

1  50 

1  50 

150 
150 

2  00 


1  SO 

1  50 


1  OO 

2  00 


1  50 
150 


1  Oft 

125 


1  50 
75 


1  50 
1  50 


1  50 


lOO 
1  00 

1  50 
100 

200 
200 
1  00 
125, 


WISCONSIN. 


-Adams  co.— Population:  6,741. 
Friendship 


Abhland  CO.— PopuMion:  1,559. 
Ashland 


Babbon  CO.— Population:  7,024. 

Barron 

Eice  Lake 


Bayfield  co.—Populalion:  564. 
Bayfield 

Bbown  CO.— PopvXatlon:  34,078. 
Depere 


Tort  Howard 

Green  Bay 

u  Suspended  June,  1879, 


Adams  County  Press. 


Ashland  Press . 


Barron  County  Shield 

Barron  County  Chronotype  . 


Bayfield  Press  . 


Depere  News  and  Herald. 

D^pere  Facts 

De  Standaard 

Fort  Howard  Eeview 

Fort  Howard  Journal 

Green  Bay  Advocate 

State  Gazette 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 


Weekly." 
...do  ..., 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do..., 
...do... 


T)  Changed  to  daily  December,  1880. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

do.... 


News  and  politics. . . 


News  and  politics 

do-... 

News  and  politics  {HoUamiiah) . 

News  and  politics 

do.... 

do 

do 


1861 
1872 


1876 
1874 


1870 


1871 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1846 


$2  00 
2  00 


2  00 

2  OO 


2  0O 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00> 


e  Suspended  1880. 


d  Suspended  about  April,  1880. 


e  Suspended. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
WISCONSIN— Continned. 
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Place  of  pnWcation. 


Name  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


[When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


IROWN  CO.— Continued. 
Green  Bay— Continued . 


JurFALO  co.—Pojmlation:  15,528. 


Alma 

Fountain  City  . 
MondoTi 


BUKNETT  CO.— Population :  3,140 
Grantsbnrg 


Calumet  co.— Population :  16,632. 
Chilton 


Chippewa  co.— Population :  15,491. 
Chippewa  Falls 

Phillips 


Clakk  CO.— Population :  10,715. 


Colby 

Keillsville . 


Columbia  co.— Population:  28,065. 
Columbus 


Kilboum  City- . 

Lodi 

Portage 


Cbawfokd  00. — Population:  15,644. 
Prairie  du  Chien 


Dake  CO.— PopiUation :  53,233. 

Black  Earth 

Madison 


Ripon 

Woupnn. 


(  State  Gazette 

(  State  Gazette 

Green  Bay  Concordia. 
Green  Bay  Globe 


Buffalo  County  Journal 

Buffalo  County  Eepublikaner  . 
Buffalo  County  Herald 


Burnett  County  Sentinel . 


Chilton  Times 

Wiskonsin  Demokrat  . 
Der  Volksbote 


Chippewa  Herald  . 
Chippewa  Times  . . 
Phimps  Times 


Colby  Phonograph 

Republican  and  Press . 
Clark  County  Courier . 
True  Eepublican 


Columbus  Democrat 

Columbus  Republican 

Dells  Reporter 

Lodi  Yalley  News 

Wisconsin  State  Register . 

■Western  Advance  (a) 

Columbia  County  Wecker. 
Portage  Democrat 


Prairie  du  Chien  Courier- 
Prairie  du  Chien  Union  .  - 


Mazomanie 

Stonghton 

Sun  Prairie 

Dodge  co.—PopidatUm:  45,931. 

Beaver  Dam 

Fox  Lake 

Juneau  

May  ville 

DOOB  CO.— Population:  11,645. 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Douglas  co.— Population :  655. 

Superior 

Dusk  co.— Population:  16,817. 

Menomonie 

Eau  Claiee  CO.— Population .-  19,993, 

Augusta 

Eau  Claire 


FoKD  DU  Lac  oo.—Popvlation:  48,859. 

Brandon  

Fond  du  Lao 


Black  Earth  Advertiser 

(  Madison  Democrat 

\  Madison  Democrat .  -  -'. 

i  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

<  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

(  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. . 

Wisconsin  Botschafter 

"University  Press 

Wisconsin  Staata-Zeitung 

Mazomanie  Sickle 

Stoughton  Courier 

Countryman 


Dodge  County  Citizen 

Beaver  Dam  Argus 

Wisconsin  Calendar 

Beaver  Dam  Yedette 

Fox  Lake  Representative  . 

Juneau  Telephone 

Dodge  County  Pioneer  — 


Door  County  Advocate. .. 
Sturgeon  Bay  Expositor. . 


Superior  Times  . 


Dunn  County  News . 
Menomonie  Times  ■ . 


Augusta  Eagle 

Ban  Claire  News 

5  Free  Press 

I  Free  Press 

Chippewa  Anzeiger. 
Eau  Claire  Argus 


Brandon  Times 

Fond  du  Lao  Journal 

(  Fond  du  Lao  Commonwealth. 
$  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth. 

Saturday  Reporter 

Nordwestlioner  Courier 

Die  Freie  Volks-Prosse  (6) 

Pine  River  Pilot  (6) 

Wisconsin  Farmer 

Fond  du  Lao  Demokrat 

People's  Advocate  (c) 

Ripon  Commonwealth 

Ripon  Free  Press 

Waupun  Times 

WaupunLeader 


Daily  (menvng)  . . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do  


Weekly. 
...do  ..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  .... 

...do..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly., 

do  ..., 

...do..., 
...do  ..., 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly 

Daily  (Tnoming)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 

Weekly 

Tri.  weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly  i . . . 

Weekly 

...do  

...do 

...do  


Weekly. . 

...do 

Monthly . 

...do  

Weekly.. 

...do 

...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 


Weekly. , 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly 

...do 

Daily  ^evening)  . 

Weekly 

...do 

...do 


Weekly, 
...do  ... 
Dail' 
Weekly 
....do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...  do... 
Monthly 
Weekly. 
...  do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics  

STews  and  politics  (.German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 


News  and  politics  - 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


1871 
1866 
1874 
1875 

1861 
1861 
1876 


1875 


1857 
1873 
1877 

1869 
1875 
1877 


1878 
1867 
1879 
1879 

1868 
1868 
1879 
1874 
1861 


News  and  politics  (German) , 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


News  and  politics. 
, do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Educational 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics  

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

Religious  (Epitcopalian) . 

Literary 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  ajid  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  pontics 

, do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Germain) . 
News  and  politics  (German) . 

News  and  politics 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1874 
1877 

1846 
1863 

1868 
1850 
1850 
1852 
1839 
1856 
1856 
1869 
1870 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1877 


1856 
1860 
1873 
1875 
1866 
1878 
1876 


1862 
1873 


1868 


I860 
1876 

1874 
1870 
1873 
1858 
1873 
1879 

1865 
1846 
1870 
1853 
1860 
1871 
1878 


1879 
1880 


1864 
1870 
1858 
1866 


$9  0» 
"2  OO 
2  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00- 
2  00 


1  50 


2  00- 

1  50- 

2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00- 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  50- 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

2  50- 
1  50 

1  50. 
10  00 

2  00 
18  00 

1  50 
5  OO 

1  Oft 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

1  50 
50 
40 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  60 


2  oa 


2  00 

1  50, 

2  00' 

1  50 
10  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00- 

1  50 

1  SO 
10  OO. 

2  OO 

1  50 

2  wy 


1  60 

2  00 


1  SO 
1  5» 
1  SO 
1  50. 


a  Suspended. 


b  Suspended  1880. 


e  Merged  into  the  "Oshkosh  Standard" 
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Place  of  publioation. 


Oeant  CO.— Population :  37,862. 
43oscobel. 


Lancaster. 


Muscoda... 
Platteville . 


Gkeen  CO.— Population:  21,729. 


Albany  ... 
Brodhead . 

Jnda 

Monroe  ... 


Gkeen  Lake  co.— Population :  14,483. 
Berlin 


Princeton. 


Iowa  co.— Population:  23,628. 

Arena 

Dodgeville 

Mineral  Point 


Jackson  co.— Population:  13,285. 
Black  River  Falls 


MerrUlon  . 


JEFFEKBON  CO.— Population:  32,156. 
Fort  Atkinson 


Jefferson  . 


Lake  Mills  ■■ 

Palmyra 

"Watertown  . 


Waterloo . 


Juneau  co.— Population :  15,582. 


Elroy 

Mauston 

New  Lisbon  . 
"Wonewoc  — 


Kenosha  co.— Population:  13,550. 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee  co.— Population :  15,807. 


Ahnapee... 
Kewaunee . 


La  Ceosse  CO.— Population :  27,073. 
La  Crosse 


La  Fayette  CO.— Population:  21,279. 

Blanchard 

Darlington 

Langlade  co.— Population :  685. 
Antigo 

Lincoln  co.— Population :  2,011. 

Jenny  


Manitowoc  co.— Population:  37,505. 
Manitowoc 


Two  Elvers . 


Mabathon  CO.— Population :  17,121. 
Wausau 


Marinette  co — Population:  8,929. 
Marinette. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


Boscobel  Dial 

Grant  County  Herald  . . 
Lancaster  Gazette  (a) . . 

Muscoda  News  -j 

Grant  County  Witness. 
Der  C  orrespondent 


Albany  Jouraal 

Brodhead  Independent . .  - 

Latest  News 

Monroe  Sentinel 

C  Green  County  Eeformer. 

I  Eeformer  (6) 

Green  County  Herold 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


■Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ..., 


Weekly 

do 

...do  

...do 

Daily  {morning) . 

Weekly 

...do  


Berlin  Courant Weekly. 

Berlin  Journal do  — 


Princeton  Eepublic 

Green  Lake  County  Democrat  . 


Arena  Star 

Dodgeville  Chronicle 

Mineral  Point  Tribune 

Iowa  County  Democrat 

Wisconsin  Temperance  Journal  (c) . 


Badger  State  Banner 

Wisconsin  Independent . 
Wisconsin  Leader 


Wisconsin  Chief   

Jefferson  County  Union . 

Jefferson  Banner 

Jefferson  Independent  . . 

Lake  Mills  Spike 

Palmyra  Enterprise 

Watertown  Weltburger., 
Watertown  Democrat . . . 
Watertown  Eepublican  . 

Watertown  Gazette 

Waterloo  Journal 


Elroy  Plain  Talker 

Mauston  Star 

Juneau  County  Argus. 
Wonewoc  Eeporter 


Kenosha  Telegraph  . 

Kenosha  TJnioii 

Kenosha  Democrat . . 


Ahnapee  Eecord 

Kewaunee  Enterprise . 


Faedrelandet  og  Emigranten 

f  La  Crosse  Chronicle 

i  La  Crosse  Chronicle 

C  La  Crosse  Eepublican  and  Leader. 
)  La  Crosse  Eepublican  and  Leader. 

Nord  Stem 

C  Pomeroy's  Democrat  \d) , 

)  Democrat  (e) , 

Northwestern  Miller ..'J 


Phonograph  {/) 

Darlington  Eepublican 

La  Fayette  County  Democrat . 

Langlade  County  Eepublican  . 


Lincoln  County  Advocate .. 
Northern  Wisconsin  News . 


Manitowoc  Tribune 

(  Der  Nord-Westen .."'.. 

}  Der  Nord-Westen  SonntagsBlatt  (o) 

Manitowoc  PUot 

Manitowoc  County  Chronicle 


Central  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Eiver  Pilot 

Wausau  Wochenblatt 

Torch  of  Liberty    '. 

Der  Waechter  am  Wisconsin  (ft)  ] 


.do. 
-do. 


Weekly. 

...do  .... 

...do  .... 

.do. 


Semi-monthly. 


Weekly. 
— do  .... 
...do  .... 


Monthly . 
Weekly.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 
. .  .do  . . . 
...do  ... 
...do    .. 


Weekly. 
....do... 
...do..., 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
Daily  (»» 
Weekly. 
Daily  [e-vening)  . . 

Weekly 

...do.. 

...do  

Daily  (morning) . 
Weekly 


Weekly. 
...do... 
...do... 


Weekly, 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
Sunday . 
Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do..., 
...do... 
...do  .... 


a  Suspended  December,  1879. 

b  Suspended. 

c  Suspended  September,  1880. 


Marinette  and  Peshtigo  Eagle |  Weekly . 

d  Suspended  April,  1880. 
e  Suspended  February,  1880. 
/  Suspended  July,  1880. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Newsand  politics 1872 

do 1843 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qermem) 


News  and  politics, 
do 


.do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do. 


News  and  politica  (German) . 


News  and  politics. 

do , 

do 

do 


News  and  politics, 
do  . 
do. 
do  . 


1874 
1857 
1879 


Temperance 1875 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


Temperance '. 

News  and  politics 

' do 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

do... 

do 

do : 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 


1878 
1860 
1878 
1849 
1870 
1870 
1877 

1854 
1870 
1887 
1876 

1874 
1858 
1847 
1866 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics  (Norwegian)  . 

Newsand  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (Qermam) 

News  and  politics 

do........ 

Trade 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics  (Qermam)  . 

News  andipolitics 

do ft.... 


News  and  politics 

do.... 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 


News  and  politics 1871 


1856 
1872 
1877 


1849 
1870 
1859 
1879 
1878 
1874 
1853 
1854 
1860 
1878 
1870 


1876 
1856 
1857 
1876 


1840 
1865 
1879 

1873 
1859 


1851 
1852 
1852 
1854 
1854 
1856 
1865 
1869 
1880 

1878 
1860 
1865 

1880 


1875 
1878 

1853 
1855 
1855 
1858 
1873 


1858 
1865 
1870 
1877 
1878 


1  An  edition  of  "  Der  Nord  Westen". 
Suspended  November,  1880. 


Price 
per 

year. 


$150 
2  00 


1  00 

1  SO 

2  00 

1  25 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  00 
120 

1  50 
150 

50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


50 
175 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
1  60 


160 

1  50 
150 

2  00 
125 

f 

150 
2  00 
100 

160 
1  50 

2  20 
10  00 
2  00 
10  00 
160 
2  00 
2  00 

200 

■■■'iM 

2  00 

150 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  50 

2  00 
200 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
150 
150 

2  00 
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Place  of  publication. 


^ame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Price 
per 
year. 


Mabqubtte  CO.— Population:  8,908. 

Montello >- 

Westfleld 

MiLWAUKEB  CO.— Population!  138,537. 

Bay  View 

Milwaukee 


iiOKtOE  CO.— Population :  21,607. 
Sparta 


Tomah. 


Ocoum  CO.— Population :  9,848. 
Oconto 


OvTtLOAtnB  CO.— Population:  28, »6. 
Appleton 


OzAUKBE  CO.— PojjwIaeMin;  15,461. 

Cedarburg 

Port  "Washington 


Vkvin  CO.— PopiOaUon:  6,226. 
Durand 


Pierce  CO — Populalion:  17,744. 

Ellsworth 

Prescott 

River  Palls /. ;. 


Foix  CO.— Population:  10,018. 

Clear  Lake 

Osceola  


Portage  CO.— PopuIaKon;  17,731. 

Plover 

Stovons  Point ..'..!!!!.!! 


Eacime  co.-.Poj)tdo«on ;  30,923. 
liurllngton 


Biioine. 


o  Suspended  July,  1880. 
0  Suspended  April,  1880. 

23  PE 


Montello  Express  . 
Central  Union 


Kational  Bnrean 

Evening  Wisconsin 

(  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

<  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

(  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

(  Milwaukee  Bepublican  and  News 

<  Milwaukee  Bepublican  and  News 

(  Milwaukee  Bepublican  and  News 

(Der  Seebote 

{DerSeebote 

JHerold 

iHerold 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Christian  Statesman - . . . 

Acker  und  Gartenban  Zeitung 

Erziehungs  Blaetter 

Toung  Churchman 

Forts^ritt  der  Zeit 

Columbia 

J  Germania - 

iJSausfreimd 

Freidenker  

Peck's  Sun 

Catholic  School  Becord 

Western  Church 

Der  Hermanns  Sohn 

United  States  Miller 

Kindergarten  Messenger  and  New  Education. 

Milwaukee  Sunday  Tflegraph 

Im  Familien-Kreise , 

Au. 


Catholic  Citizen 

Unser  Blatt 

Northwestern  Trade  Bulletin 

Der  Ansiedler  in  Wisconsin 

Hospodar  Ameriky 

Parmers'  Monthly 

Milwaukee  Gazette  (a) 

State  Journal  and  South  Side  Advocate  (b) . 

Evening  Signal  (c) 

Der  Zeitgeist 

Western  Traveler 

Wisconsin  A.  0.  U.  W.  Advocate  

CFreiePresse 

(Freie  Presse 

Polkebladet 

Monthly  Musical  Be  view 


Sparta  Herald 

Monroe  County  Democrat  - . 
Wisconsin  Greenbaoker  (d) . 
Tomah  Journal 


Oconto  Lumberman 

Oconto  County  Eeporter  . 


Appleton  Crescent 

Appleton  Post 

Appleton  Yolks&eund  .. 
Collegian  and  Neoterian. 
People's  Champion  (e) 


Cedarburg  Enterprise 

Ozaukee  County  Advertiser . 
Port  Washington  Zeitung  - . . 
Weekly  Star 


Pepin  County  Courier. 


Pierce  County  Herald 

Pierce  County  Plaindealer. 

Biver  Falls  Journal 

Biver  Falls  Press 


North  Wisconsin  News  . 
Polk  County  Press 


Plover  Times 

Wisconsin  Pinery 

Hungerford  Beal  Estate  Journal . 

Portage  County  Gazette 

Stevens  Point  Journal 

Stevens  Point  Demporat 


Burlington  Standard 

Burlington  Democrat  (/) . 

Baoine  Advocate 

Bacine  Journal 


c  Changed  to  "Chronicle"  June,  1880. 
d  Suspended  September,  1879. 


Weekly. 
do  -.- 


Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . . 
Daily  {morning) . 

Sunday 

Tri- weekly 

Daily  (rnoming)  . 

Weekly 

Tri- weekly 


Daily  ( 

Weekly 

Daily  (morning)  . . 

Sund^ 

Weekfy 

-..do  

Semi-monthly 

Monthly 

...do 

Semi-monthly 

"Weekly 

-..do 

.-.do 

...do 

---do 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Monthly 

do 

do 


Sunday  — 
Bi-weekly  , 


Sunday 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

Semi-monthly- 

...do  

Monthly 

Weekly 

...do  

Daily  (evening) 

Bi-weekly 

Monthly 

do 

Daily  (morning)  . . 
Sunuay  .. 
Weekly.. 
Monthly . 


Weekly. 
...do..., 
...do... 
....do... 


Weekly . 
...do  .... 


Weekly.. 

...do  

...do..-. 
Monthly . 
Weekly.. 


Weekly. 

do 

...do  .... 
....do..., 


Weekly. 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 
--  do  — 
Monthly . 
Weekly. . 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 


Weekly. 

do  ... 

...do... 
....do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


News  and  politics  ( Germmt) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  ( German) 

Trade 

Beligious  (Evcmgdical) 

Agricultural  (ffcrmon) 

Educational  ( Oerman) 

Sunday  school 

Science  (Oerman) , 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics  ( Oerman) 

Miscellaneous  ( Oerman) 

News  and  politics 

Beligious  ( OathoKc.) 

Beligious  (Protestant  Epieeopal)  . . 

Secret  society  ( Oermun) 

Trade 

Educational 

News  and  politics 

Literary  (Germa/n) 

Comic  (German) 

Beligious  (Catholic) 

Secret  society  (German) 

Trade 

News  and  politics  ( OermOM) 

Agricultural  (Bohemian) 

Agricultural 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

Beligious  (Judaism ;  Oerman)  — 

Trade 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics  (Oerm^x/n) 

News  and  politics  (Oerman) 

News  and  politics  (Scandinavian) . 
Musical 


1859 
1877 


1879 
1836 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1851 
1851 
1854 
1854 
1864 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1878 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

News  and  politics  (Oerman)  . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics 


1855 
1871 
1879 
1867 


1864 
1871 

1853 
1859 
1870 
1878 
1878 


News  and  politics 1879 

, do , 1854 

News  and  politics  (Gemuin) 1855 

News  and  politics 1879 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do , 


News  and  politics. 
do 


1877 


1868 
1873 
1856 
1874 

1878 
1860 


News  and  politics 1856 

do I  1853 

Miscellaneous |  1877 

News  and  politics I  1878 

do '  1879 

do '  1880 


News  and  politics . 

do 

do 

do 


1862 
1879 
1842 
18S6 


$1  50 
1  25 


2  00 
10  00 
12  00 
1  00 
5  50 
10  00 

1  00 

5  00 
9  00 

2  50 
9  00 
2  00 
2  50 
1  00 

1  25 

2  12 
25 

1  25 

2  50 
2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  25 
4  00 

2  00 
75 

2  00 
50 

1  50 
75 

1  50 

2  00 

6  00 
2  50 

50 

75 

10  00 

2  50 

2  00 

75 

2  00 
2  00 


1  50 


2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 


2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


;  Suspended  1880. 

/  Changed  to  "Free  Press",  which  suspended  in  December,  1880. 
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Place  of  publication. 


Eacine  CO.— Continued. 
Eaoine— Continued  . 


TTnion  G-rove. 
"Waterlbrd  . . . 


ElCHLAKD  CO.— Population :  18,174. 

Excelsior 

Kicbland  Center 


'EOCK  CO.— Population :  38,823. 
Beloit 


Clinton 

Edgerton  .. 
Evans  viUe . 
Janeaville  . 


Milton . 


Smut  Croix  CO.— Population:  18,956. 

Baldwin 

Hudson 


New  Eichmond  . 


SXVK  CO.— Population :  28,729. 
Baraboo , 


Prairie  du  Sac  . 
Beedsburg 


Sauk  City 

Spring  Green  . 


-Population:  10,371. 


Shawaso  co.- 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  co.— Population :  34,206. 
Plymoutli 

Sheboygan 


Sheboygan  Falls. 


Tatlok  CO.— Population :  2,311.^ 
Medford 


Teempealeau  CO.— Population ;  17, 189. 
Arcadia 


Galesville 

Independence. 

"Whitehall 


VEEKbN  CO.— Population :  23,235. 


Viroqua    . . . 
Wheatland  . 


Walworth  CO.— Population:  26,249. 
Delavan 


East  Troy  . 
Elkhorn  . . . 
Genera  


Sharon 

Whitewater  . 


■Washingtox  CO.— Population :  23,442. 

Hartford 

"West  Bend 


"Waukesha  co.— Population :  28,957. 


Oconomowoc. 


Ifame  of  periodical. 


Eaoine  Slavie 

College  Mercury 

Eacine  Argus  (o) 

Foltets  Avis 

Eacine  News 

"0nion  Grove  Enterprise. 
Waterford  Post 


Excelsior  Press  (6) 

Eichland  County  Eepublican. 
EicUand  Center  Observer 


Beloit  Free  Press 

Beloit  Bound  Table 

Beloit  Graphic  (c) 

Beloit  Outlook 

Clinton  Herald 

"Wisconsin  Tobacco  Eeporter. 

EvansviUe  Eeview 

C  Janesville  Gazette 

<  tranesville  Gazette 

C  Janesville  Gazette 

C  Janesville  Eecorder 

\  Eock  County  Eecorder 

(City  Times 

\  City  Times 

"Wisconsin  Express  (d) 

CoUege  Journal 

Temperance  Herald 

Milton  Eegister  (e) 

Milton  Express 


Saint  Croix  Independent 

Star  and  Times 

True  Eepublican 

Saint  Croix  Eepublican 

!N"ew  Eichmond  Democrat 

New  Eichmond  Greenbacker  (/)  . 


Sauk  County  Eepublican  (g)  . 

Sauk  County  Democrat 

Sauk  County  News 

Eeedsburg  Free  Press 

Der  Sauk  County  Herold 

Pionier  am  Wisconsin , 

The  Dollar  Times 


Shawano  County  Journal 


Plymouth  Eeporter 

Plymouth  Sim 

Sheboygan  Times 

Sheboygan  Zeitung 

National  Demokrat 

Sheboygan  Herald 

Sheboygan  Tribnn 

Sheboygan  County  News- 


Taylor  County  Star  and  News  . 
Taylor  County  News 


Eepublican  and  Leader 

Trempealeau  County  Democrat  (a) 

Galesville  Independent 

Independence  News 

Trempealeau  Free  Press  (A) 

Whitehall  Times  and  Trempealeau  County 
Messenger. 


Vernon  County  Censor 

Wheatland  Eepublican  (i)  . 


Delavan  Eepublican 

Delavan  Democrat 

Delavan  Enterprise 

East  Troy  Gazette 

Walworth  County  Independent . 

Lake  Geneva  Herald 

Lake  Geneva  Cisco  (j) 

Lake  Geneva  News  (i) 

Sharon  Eeporter 

Whitewater  Eegister 

Whitewater  Chronicle 


Washington  County  Eepublican  . 
West  Bend  Democrat 


Pewaukeo    

a  Suspended  November,  1880. 

b  Suspended  1880. 

c  Consolidated  with  "Outlook"  -July,  1880. 

d  Suspended  January,  1880. 


Oconomowoc  Local Weekly . 

Wisconsin  Free  Press do 

Pewaukee  Standard  (A) I..!. do  .... 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Weekly 

Semi-monthly — 

Weekly 

do 

Daily  (evening)... 

Weekly 

do 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

do 

....do  

do 

....do  

...do 

Semi- weekly 

Daily  (evening)  - . 
Daily  (morning)  . 

Weekly 

Daily  (evening)  . , 

Weekly 

do 

Monthly 

do 

Weekly 

do 


Weeklv. 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 
....do  ... 


Weekly. 

do 

....do... 
...do... 

do 

...do... 
...do... 


Weekly. 


Weekly 

...do.. 

...do 

,..  do 

...do 

...do  

Semi-weekly . 
"\Veekly 


Weekly. 
...do  ... 


Weekly. 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do... 


Weekly. 
...do  .... 
...do  ..: 
...  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 


Weekly. 
do  . .. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


News  and  politics  (Bohemian) . 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics — ^...^ 

News  and  politics  (Danish) 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 

Collegiate 

News  and  politics. 

do 

, do 

do , 

do ' 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Collegiate 

Temperance 

News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (QerTnan) . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  poKtios  (German) . 
News  and  politics  (German)  . 

News  and  politics 

News  and  politics  (German)  . 
News  and  politics 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do    

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics . 
do 


News  and  politics 
do 


.do  . 


1861 
1867 
1868 
1876 
1878 
1877 
1877 


1879 
1855 
1856 

1848 
1853 
1877 
1880 


1874 
1867 
1845 
1845 
1856 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1873 
1855 
1870 
1869 
1878 
1879 

1879 
1880 
1876 
1870 
1876 
1852 
1877 


1859 


1872 
1879 
1854 


1857 
1867 
1874 
1876 


1876 
1878 

1873 
1879 
1874 
1878 


1860 


1856 
1879 


1855 
1863 
1878 
1879 
1853 
1872 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1857 
1879 

1872 
1861 


1874 
1875 
1877 


e  Suspended  August,  1879. 

/  Consolidated  with  the  "New  Eichmond  Democrat",  1880. 

g  Changed  to  "Bulletin"  October,  1880. 

h  Suspended  August,  1879. 


Price 
per 
year. 


i  Suspended  May,  1880. 

j  Published  from  June  to  September. 

k  Published  daily  during  summer. 


$3  00 
2  00 
1  75 
1  60 
4  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  SO 
1  50 
1  50 
150 
a  00 
7  00 
5  00 
150 

3  00 
125 


100 

75 

125 

125 

1  50 

2  OO 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  .50 
1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


1  50 


1  60 

1  25 

2  00 
2  00 
2  OO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  0O 


2  00 
1  00 

160 
120 
1  50 
150 


150 


1  OO 
1  00 


2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

50 
150 
160 
2  00 
125 

150 
1  50 


160 
2  00 
1  60 
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Place  of  publication. 


Kame  of  periodical. 


How  often  pub- 
lished. 


Character. 


When  es- 
tablished. 


Prioec 

per 

year; 


■Waukeska  CO.— Continued. 

■Waukesha 

Waiitaca  CO.— PopuUition :  20,955. 

New  London 

"Waupaca 

■Wcyauwega 

Waubiiara  CO.— Population  1  12,687. 

Plainfield , 

Waatoma 

WiNKEBAGO  CO. — Population:  42,740, 

Menasha 

Neenah 

Omro 

Ottbkosh 


■Wood  co.— Population:  8,081. 

Centralia 

Grand  Bapids 

Marshfield 


■Waukesha  Freeman 

■Waukesha  Comity  Democrat- 


New  London  Times 

"Waupaca  County  Kepublican  . . 

■Waupaca  Post 

"Weyauwega  Chronicle 

■Waupaca  County  Democrat  (a) . 


Plainfield  Times  .. 
Waushara  Argus. 


Menasha  Press 

Neenah  Herald  (b) 

Neenah  City  Times  ... 

Neenah  G-azette 

Neenah  Bulletin 

Omro  Journal 

C  Northwestern 

I  Northwestern 

Oshkosh  Times . . . . 

Wisconsin  Telegraph  . 

Early  Dawn  (o) 

Wisconsin  Standard. . . 
Oshkosh  Eeflector  (d) . . 


Centralia  Enterprise 

Wood  County  Eeporter 

Grand  Eapids  Tribune 

Marslifleld  Times  and  Wood  County  Herold. 


Weekly. 
do  ... 


Weekly. 

...  do 

....do  .... 
...  do... 
...  do  ... 


Weekly. 
— do  ... 


Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do  

Semi-monthly. . 

Weekly 

Daily  {evening) . 

Weekly 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Weekly. . 
...do..., 
...  do  .... 
...  do.... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1859 
1852 

1870 
1853 
1878 
1877 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

Secret  society 

News  and  politics 

do 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {German) . 

Religions 

News  and  politics 

do 


1877 
1859 


1870 
1879 
1863 
1870 
1875 
1865 
1868 
1849 
1866 
1867 
1875 
1877 


News  and  politics 

do 

do 

News  and  politics  {Oerman) . 


1879 
1857 
1873 
1879 


$1  50 
2  00 

1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 
1  50 


2  00 

'206 

1  50 

50 

1  75 
9  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 


WYOMING  TEREITOET. 


Albasy  CO.— Population :  4,626. 

Laramie  City - 

Carbos  CO.— Population:  3,4ii8. 

Eawlins 

Laramie  CO.— Population:  6,409. 
Cheyenne , 

Sweetwater  co.— Population :  2,561. 
Green  Eiver  City 


triNTA  CO.— Population :  2,879. 
Evanston 


Laramie  Sentinel. 
Laramie  Times — 


Carbon  County  Journal . . 
Carbon  County  News  (c) . 


f  Cheyenne  Leader. . 
( Cheyenne  Leader. 

5  Cheyenne  Sun 

(  Cheyenne  Sun 


Kocky  Mountain  Courier. 


The  Uinta  Chieftain. . . 
The  Evanston  Age  (d) . 


Weekly 

Haily  {evening). 


Weekly. 
do  .... 


Daily  {morning)  . 
Weekly. 


Daily  {morning) . 
Weekly 

Weekly 


Weekly . 
do  ... 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 
do 


News  and  politics. 

do 

do 

do 


News  and  politics. 


News  and  politics. 
do.... 


1879 

1879 
1878 

1867 
1867 
1876 
1876 

1878 


1679 
1874 


$3  00 
10  00 


3  00 
3  00 

10  00 
2  50 

10  00 
2  50 


:  00 


a  Suspended  October,  1879. 

b  Consolidated  with  "  Gazette  "  March,  1880. 


e  Suspended  April,  1880. 
d  Suspended  May,  1880. 


e  Suspended  September,  1879. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  following  chronology  of  the  early  history  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  several 
states  is  complete,  but  simply  that  it  approximates  completeness  more  nearly  than  any  previous  publication,  and 
therefore  forms  the  starting  point  for  a  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  press.  l^Tot  even  a  skeleton  chronology 
is  here  supplied  of  the  press  in  the  states  of  Colorado,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  !Nevada,  Oregon,  or  West 
Virginia;  and  in  several  other  states,  notably  those  of  New  England,  the  dates  are  conspicuously  scant  and 
unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  of  these  pages  will  observe  that  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of 
the  American  periodical  press  as  it  existed  in  the  census  year  a  great  number  of  additional  dates  are  given  which 
it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  duplicate  in  this  chronology,  but  which  wholly  supply  its  deficiencies  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  publications  which  continued  to  be  in  existence  in  1880.  The  catalogue  and  the  chronology  must 
therefore  be  taken  together.  Efforts  were  made  in  each  of  the  states  above  named  to  obtain  the  outline  history  of 
the  newspaper  press,  but  without  success.  Undoubtedly  the  data  exist  for  supplying  this  deficiency,  in  part  at 
least.  The  importance  of  the  information,  as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  of  the  permanent  history  of  the 
American  press,  will  not  be  disputed;  and  the  special  agent  making  this  report  will  be  glad  to  receive  at  his  home 
in  Utica,  New  York,  any  communications  supplying  missing  links  in  this  chronology,  or  correcting  errors  that  may 
appear  herein. 


ALABAMA. 


Area,  51,540  square  miles;  population,  1,262,505;  66  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  55.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1840  was  28;  in  1850,  60;  1860,  96;  1870,  89; 
1880,  125.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  6;  weeklies,  109;  tri-weeklies,  1; 
monthlies,  7;  semi-monthlies,  2.  In  each  of  37  towns  one  paper  was 
published;  in  20,  two;  in  5,  three;  in  2,  four;  and  in  4,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY. 

1812. — Printing  was  introduced  at  HuntsvUle.  The  following  com- 
prise a  portion  of  the  early  newspapers,  (a)  No  records  have  been 
preserved,  and  in  consequence  but  little  information  can  be  obtained: 

1812.— The  Madison  Gazette,  established  at  Huntsville. 

1814.— The  Halcyon,  at  Saint  Stephens. 


1814, 
(French 
1815.- 
1816, 
Mobile. 
1818.- 
1819.- 
1820.- 
1820.- 
1820.- 
1820.- 
1821.- 
1827.- 
1842.- 


Februaiy. 


-,  at  Mobile,  by  George  Childs 


and  English). 

-The  Advocate,  at  Huntsville.     StUl  published. 

November. — The  3I6bile   Gazette  and   General  Advertiser, 


at 


-The  Tuscaloosa  RepvMican,  at  Tuscaloosa,  by  T.  M.  Davenport. 

-The  Gazette,  at  Florence. 

-The  Clarion,  at  Claiborne. 

-The  Free  Press,  at  Cahaba. 

-The  Alabama  Watchman,  at  Cahaba. 

-The  Eapublic,  at  Montgomery,  by  J.  Bottelle. 

-The  Segisler,  at  Mobile. 

-The  Advertiser,  at  Moultou. 

-The  Ledger,  daily,  by  John  Forsyth. 


a  Prepared  by  Walter  Guild,  secretary  State  Historical  Society. 


ARKANSAS. 


Area,  53,045  square  miles;  population,  802,525;  74  counties— news- 
papers jiublished  in  61.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals in  1840  was  9;  in  1850,  9;  1860,  37;  1870,  56;  1880,  117.  The 
publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue, 
as  follows:  Dailies,  6;  weeklies,  104;  semi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  2; 
semi-monthlies,  4.  In  each  of  51  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in 
15,  two;  in  3,  three;  in  3,  four;  and  in  2,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTOEY. 

William  E.  Woodruff,  bom  on  ^ong  Island,  went  to  Arkansas  in 
1819,  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  erected  into  a  territory,  and  set- 
tled at  Arkansas  Post,  then  thesite  of  tlie  territorial  government.     On 


November  20,  of  that  year,  he  issued  here  the  first  number  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  with  an  edition  of  less  than  one  hundred.  This 
paper  was  the  first  printed  in  Arkansas,  the  fifth  started  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  oldest  one  published  continuously  under  the 
same  name.  There  were  then  two  newspapers  at  Saint  Louis,  one  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  one  at  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and  one  for  a  short  time 
at  Nacogdoches,  Texas.  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  the  Western  Methodist, 
also  of  Little  Eock,  the  Van  Buren  Press,  the  Des  Arc  Citizai,  and  the 
Jacksonport  Herald  are  the  only  Arkansas  newspapers  enumerated  ia 
the  a«;ompanying  catalogue  which  claim  an  origin  previous  to  the  war. 
That  event  wiped  out  of  existence  the  great  body  of  the  newspapers  in 
this  as  well  as  other  southern  states,  and  the  journals  established  sub- 
sequently are  as  a  rule  not  older  than  the  decade. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Area,  155,980  square  miles;  population,  864,694;  52  counties— news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1850  was  7;  in  1860,  121;  1870,  201;  1880,  361. 
The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of 
issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  58;  weeklies,  250;  semi-weeklies,  11;  tri- 
weeklies, 2;  monthlies,  32;  semi-monthlies,  6;  quarterlies,  2.  In  each 
of  56  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  29,  two;  in  5,  three;  in  7,  four; 
and  in  12,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTOEY, 

1846.— Printing  was  introduced  at  Monterey.  A  few  of  the  earlier 
newspapers  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

1846,  August  15.— The  Califomian,  established  at  Monterey,  by  Cal- 
ton  &  Semple.     Printed  in  quarto  form,  two  columns  to  a  page. 

1847,  January  9.— The  Star,  at  San  Francisco,  by  Samuel  Brannan. 


January  3,  1849,  consolidated  with  the  Monterey  Californian  and  called 
the  Alta  California.     Daily  established  in  1850.     StiU  published. 

1850. — The  Sacramento  Trihvne,  at  Sacramento.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1850. — The  Daily  Iniex,  at  Sacramento,  by  Pickering  &  Lawrence. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1850. — The  Placer  Times,  at  Sacramento. 

1851,  April  21. — The  Nevada  Jownwl,  at  Nevada  City,  by  W.  B. 
Ewer.  Suspended  in  1861,  but  revived  soon  after  and  published  a  year 
and  a  half. 

1853,  September. — Young  America,  at  Nevada  City.  Soon  after 
changed  to  the  Nevada  Democrat.     Suspended  in  1863. 

1853,  September. — The  Telegraph,  at  Grass  Valley,  by  Oliver  &  Moore. 
In  1861  changed  to  the  Grass  Valley  National.     Suspended  in  1870. 

1865,  January  16. — The  Dramatic  Chronicle,  at  San  Francisco,  by 
Charles  de  Young,  changed  to  the  Chronicle  in  1868.     Still  published. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Area,  4,845  square  miles;  population,  622,700;  8  counties— news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  11;  in  1818,  13;  1840,  33;  1850,  46; 
1860,  55;  1870,  71;  1880,  139.  The  pubUcations  during  1880  were 
divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  17;  weeklies, 
99;  semi- weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  15;  semi-monthlies,  2;  tri-monthlies, 
1;  bi-monthlies,  1;  quarterlies,  2.  In  each  of  30  towns  one  paper  was 
published;  in  9,  two;  in  3,  three;  in  4,  four;  and  in  5,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1709. — Printing  was  introduced  at  New  London.  The  following 
papers  are  among  those  first  established:  (a) 

1755,  January  1. — The  Connecticut  Gazette,  established  at  New  Haven, 
by  James  Parker  &  Co. ;  half  sheet  foolscap,  8}  by  14  inches.  Pub- 
lication suspended  February  19,  1768. 

1758,  August  8. — The  New  London  Swmmary,  at  New  London,  by 
Timothy  Green,  jr. ;  small  half  sheet.     Publication  suspended  in  1763. 

1763,  November  1. — ^The  New  London  Gazette,  at  New  London,  by 
Timothy  Green;  foolscap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.  In  1773  changed  to 
the  Connecticut  Gazette.     Publication  suspended  in  1844. 

1764,  December. — The  Connecticut  Cowrant,  at  Hartford,  by  Thomas 
Green;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.     Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 

1767,  October. — The  Connecticut  Journal  and  New  Haven  Post  Boy,  by 
T.  &  S.  Green;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.  Latter  part  of  title  after- 
ward dropped.     Publication  suspended  in  1835. 

1773,  October. — The  Norwich  Packet,  at  Norwich,  by  Robertson  & 
Trumbull;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.    Publication  suspended  in  1804. 


1784. — The  Connecticut  Gazette,  at  New  Haven.    Published  two  years. 

1784. — The  Litchfield  3fomtor,  at  Litchfield,  by  Thomas  Collier.  Suc- 
ceeded in  1804  by  the  Litchfield  Gazette,  by  Hosmer  &  Goodwin. 

1790. — The  Connecticut  Gazette,  at  New  Haven.    Published  one  year. 

1796. — The  Federal  Gazetteer,  at  New  Haven. 

1809. — The  Connecticut  Mirror,  at  Hartford. 

The  following  papers  were  published  on  the  site  of  the  Daily  Courant, 
printed  at  Hartford: 

1831. — The  Hartford  Courier,  at  Hartford.  Succeeded  in  1856  by  the 
National  American. 

1835. — The  Patriot  and  Democrat.  In  1840  merged  with  the  State 
Eagle  and  called  the  Patriot  and  Eagle.     Suspended  in  1842. 

1836. — The  Connecticut  Observer.  Succeeded  in  1841  by  the  Bdigious 
Herald.     Still  published. 

1836. — The  Christian  Freeman.  Soon  merged  in  the  Charter  Oak. 
Afterward  merged  in  the  Bepublican,  and  this  in  1856  was  absorbed 
in  the  Press,  daily  and  weekly.     In  1867  consolidated  with  the  Courant. 

1839. — The  Nortliern  Watchman.  In  1839  merged  with  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  and  this,  in  1842,  was  sold  to  the  Boston  Puritan. 

1843. — The  Evening  Jou/mal,  daily.     In  1845  merged  with  the  Courant. 

1845. — The  Nonpareil  (literary).     Suspended  in  1847. 

1846. — The  New  England  Weekly  Beview.  In  1847  changed  to  the 
Connecticut  Wliig.     In  1849  merged  with  the  Courant. 

1846. — ^The  Fountain  (temperance).     Suspended  in  1855. 

1850. — The  Advent  Watchman.     Suspended  about  1856. 

1857. — The  Calendar  (Episcopal).  In  1865  changed  to  the  Church- 
man and  removed  to  New  York,  where  it  is  still  published. 


a  Compiled  from  an  address  by  J.  F.  Babcock,  of  New  Haven,  delivered  at  Middletown  June  20, 1855. 


DELAWARE. 


Area,  1,960  square  mUes;  population,  146,608;  3  counties — ^news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
publishedinl810was2;  in  1840,  6;  1850, 10;  1860, 14;  1870,17;  1880, 
26.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of 
issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  5;  weeklies,  20;  monthlies,  1.  In  each  of  6 
towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  3,  two;  and  in  1,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 
1762. — Printing  was  introduced  at  "Wilmington. 


1762.— The  Wilmington  Courant,  established  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams.     Published  six  months. 

1784. — The  Wilmington  Gazette,  established  as  a  weekly.  Is  now 
published  daily  and  weekly. 

1787. — The  Wilmington  Courant,  at  Wilmington,  by  James  Adams. 
Published  two  or  three  years. 

1838.— The  Delaware  Register  (monthly),  at  Dover,  by  WiUiam  Huf- 
finton. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA, 


Area,  60  square  mUes;  population,  177,624.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  6;  in  1840, 14;  1850, 
16;  1860,  13;  1870,  22;  1880,  44.  The  publications  during  1880  were 
divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  5;  weeklies, 
23;  monthlies,  15;  quarterlies,  1. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 
1796,  June  11.— The  Washington  Gazette,  established  at  Washington, 
by  Benjamin  Moore ;  semi-weekly. 
1800.— The  Washington  Federalist. 
1800,  October  31.— The  National  Intelligencer  and,  Washington  Advur- 
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DISTEICT  OP  COLUMBIA— Continued. 


tUer,  by  Samuel  H.  Smith,  tri-weekly,  as  the  organ  of  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration. Joseph  Gales,  jr. ,  became  one  of  the  publishers  in  1810, 
and  in  1813  William  W.  Seaton  joined  the  finn,  which  was  known  as 
Gales  &  Seaton.    Suspended  publication  in  1866. 

1822. — The  National  Journal,  by  Thomas  L.  McKinney;  in  1825 
it  waa  owned  and  edited  by  Peter  Force. 

1826. — The  United  States  Telegraph,  by  Duff  Green,  as  the  organ  of 
President  Jackson's  administration. 

1830,  December. — The  Globe,  by  Francis  P.  Blair,  superseded  the 
Telegraph  as  the  organ  of  the  administration  of  Jackson.  In  1845  its 
appurtenances  passed  to  the  Union,  but  the  Globe,  thereafter  known  as 
the  Congressional  Globe,  became  the  publisher  of  the  ofScial  debates, 
under  a  contract  awarded  to  Blair  &  Eives  in  1846.  Now  the  Cortr 
gressional  Record,  published  by  Congress. 

1834. — The  Washington  Mirror.     Merged  in  the  Telegraph  in  1836. 

1836. — The  Seformation,  by  Duff  Green.  Succeeded  by  the  Chrorv- 
iele  in  1838. 


1841.— The  Independent,  by  Edward  N.  Johnston,  Joseph  Segar,  and 
J.  H.  Pleasants. 

1842. — The  Madisonian,  edited  first  by  Thomas  Allen,  then  by  Joha 
Jones  ;  the  organ  of  President  Tyler. 

1845. — The  Union,  by  Thomas  Ritchie  and  John  P.  Heiss. 

There  were  five  papers  published  at  Washington  in  this  year :  the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  the  United  States  Journal,  the  Globe,  and  the 
National  Intelligencer. 

1846. — The  Daily  Times,  by  H.  H.  Eobinson,  succeeding  the  United 
States  Journal. 

1847. — The  National  Era,  by  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  as  the  organ  of 
the  anti-Slavery  party. 

1848.— The  Bepublie. 

1853. — The  Star,  by  Charles  W.  Denison,  afterward  owned  and 
edited  by  W.  D.  Wallach ;  now  published  by  the  Star  Publishing; 
Company. 


GEORGIA. 


Area,  58, 980  square  miles ;  population,  1 ,  542, 180 ;  137  counties — news- 
papers published  in  100.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  13;  in  1840,  34;  1850,  51;  1860, 105;  1870, 
110;  1880,  200.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according 
to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  16;  weeklies,  163;  semi-week- 
lies, 3;  tri-weeklies,  4;  monthlies,  11;  semi-monthlies,  3.  In  each  of 
75  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  17,  two;  in  8,  three;  in  2,  four; 
and  in  6,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTORY. 

1762. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Savannah. 

1763,  April  17. — The  Georgia  Gazette,  established  at  Savannah,  by 
James  Johnston;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.  Publication  suspended 
after  1802. 

1785. — The  Augusta  Chronicle,  at  Augusta,  by  J.  E.  Smith.  After- 
ward consolidated  with  the  Constitutionalist  and  called  the  Chronicle  and 
OonstituHonalist.    Still  published,  daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

1798. — The  Savannah  Bepubliean,  at  Savannah,  by  Lyon  &  Morse. 
Suspended  after  1829. 

1800. — The  Washington  Gazette,  at  Washington,  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Millan. In  1801  changed  to  the  Monitor,  and  in  1820  to  the  Washington 
News. 

1809. — The  Georgia  Jov/mal,  at  MUledgeville,  by  Seaton  Grantland. 
Afterward  removed  to  Macon  and  united  with  the  Messenger  as  the 
Journal  and  Messenger. 

1818. — The  Savannah  Georgian,  at  Savannah,  by  a  society. 


1819.— The  MUledgeville  Becorder.     Still  published. 

1820. — The  Southern  Becorder,  at  MiUedgevUle,  by  Grantland  & 
Orme.     Now  published  as  the  Union  and  Becorder. 

1822.— The  Patriot.     .     In  1827  unit«d  with  the  Statesman,. 

and  called  the  Statesman  and  Patriot,  by  E.  H.  Burrett. 

1823,  March  18. — The  Georgia  Messenger,  at  Macon,  by  Matthew 
Robertson.  Afterward  consolidated  with  the  Telegraph,  and  called  the 
Telegraph  and  Messenger.  Still  published,  daily,  semi-weekly,  and 
weekly.  (The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messenger  is  given  by  the 
publishers  as  1826.) 

1823,  July. — The  Constitutionalist,  at  Augusta,  by  WUliam  J.  Bruce. 
Afterward  consolidated  with  the  Chronicle. 

1824. — The  Columbian  Sentinel,  at  Athens,  by  P.  Robinson.  In  1 827 
changed  to  the  Athenian. 

1825. — The  Georgia  Statesman,  at  — ■. .     Consolidated  with  the 

Patriot  in  1827. 

1826. — The  Hancock  Advertiser,  at  Hancock,  by  J.  P.  Norton. 

1826. — The  Macon  Telegraph,  at  Macon,  by  M.  Bartlett.  Afterward 
consolidated  with  the  Messenger. 

1826,  May. — The  Georgia  Courier,  at ,  by  Brantly  &  Clarke. 

1827. — The  Columius  Erupiirer,  at  Columbus,  by  M.  B.  Lamar.  Now 
published  as  the  Enqmrer-Sim,  daily  and  weekly. 

1827. — The  Jackson  BeptMican,  at  McDonough,  by Minor. 

1828.— The  Sural  Cabinet,  at ,  by  P.  Robinson. 

1828. — The  Savannah  Mercury,  at  Savannah,  by  C.  E.  Bartlett. 

1829. — The  Darien  Phwnix,  at  Darien. 


ILLINOIS. 


Area,  56,000  square  miles ;  population,  3, 077, 871 ;  102  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icalapublishedinl840was43;  in  1850, 107;  1860,  286;  1870,  505;  1880, 
1,017.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods 
of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  74;  weeklies,  758;  semi- weeklies,  17;  tri- 
weeklies, 6;  bi-weeklies,  3;  monthlies,  118;  semi-monthlies,  18;  tri- 
monthlies,  1;  quarterlies,  21;  semi-annuals,  1.  In  each  of  170  towns 
one  paper  was  published;  in  93,  two;  in  37,  three;  in  12,  four;  and  in 
28,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1815. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Kaskaskia.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  early  publications  by  counties:  (o) 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

1835. — The  Qvitiey  Argus  and  Bounty  Land  Begister,  established  at 
Quincy,  by  John  H.  Pettit  &  Co.  Now  issued  as  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  Daily  Herald. 


BUREAU  COUNTY. 


1848. — The  Bureau  Advocate,  at  Princeton. 

1855. — The  Bureau  County  Democrat,  at  Princeton,  by  C.  N.  Pine. 

1855. — The  Princeton  Post,  at  Princeton,  by  Charles  Faxon. 

COOK  COUNTY. 

1833,  November  26. — The  Chicago  Democrat,  at  Chicago,  by  John 
Calhoun.     Merged  in  the  Tribune  in  1861. 

1836,  October  11. — The  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  Chicago,  by  Hooper 
Warren.     Published  one  year. 

1841,  January  1. — The  Union  Agriculturist  and  Prairie  Farmer,  at 
Chicago.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Prairie  Farmer.     Still  published. 

FAYETTE   COUNTY. 

1820. — The  Illinois  Intelligena  r,  removed  from  Kaskaskia.  In  1832 
changed  to  the  Vandalia  Whig  atXd  Illinois  Intelligencer.  Suspended  iu^ 
1839. 


a  Compiled  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society,  at  Chicago,  January  20, 1870,  by  Henry  B.  Boss. 
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1830,  December. — ^The  Illinois  Magazine,  at  VandaUa. 

1832,  December. — The  lUinois  Advocate,  removed  from  Edwardsville 
to  "VandaJia,  by  J.  Y.  Sawyer.    Suspended  April  4,  1836. 

1836.— The  VandaUa  Free  Press,  at  Vandalia,  by  William  Hodge. 
Published  several  years. . 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


ILLINOIS— Continued. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

The  Genius  of  Liberty,  at  LoweU,  by  "Warren  &  Eastman. 

MADISON  COXTNTY. 


1849,  December.— The  Benton  Standard,  at  Benton,  by  Ira  Van 
Nortwick.     Removed  to  Du  Quoin  in  1858. 
1860. — The  Bentm  Democrat,  at  Benton,  by  A.  &  6.  Sellers. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

1838,  January. — ^The  Canton  Serald,  at  Canton,  by  P.  Stone. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

1818. — The  Illinois  Emigrant,  at  Shawneetown,  by  Eddy  &  Kimmel. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Illinois  Gazette. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

-The  Carthagenian,  at  Carthage,  by  an  association. 


Sus- 


1836,  June, 
pended  in  1837. 

1839. — The  limes  and  Seasons,  monthly  (Mormon),  at  Nauvoo,  by 
Smith  &  Robinson. 

1840.— The  Western  World,  at  Warsaw,  by  David  N.  White.  In  1841 
changed  to  the  Warsaw  Signal,  and  in  1850  to  the  Warsaw  Commercial 
Journal.    Suspended  in  1853. 

1842. — The  Wasp  (Mormon),  at  Nauvoo,  by  W.  Smith.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Nav/voo  Neighbor,  and  in  1846  to  the  Hancock  Eagle. 
Soon  after  suspended. 

1844. — The  New  Citizen  (anti-Mormon),  at  Nauvoo.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Hancock  Patriot.    Suspended  in  1850. 

1851. — The  Warsaw  Weekly  Express,  at  Warsaw,  by  T.  Gregg.  Sus- 
pended in  1854. 

1853. — The  Hancock  Democrat,  at  La  Harpe.  Soon  after  removed  to 
Carthage  and  called  the  Carthage  Republican.    Still  published. 

1855.  ^The  Wa/rsaw  Weekly  Bulletin,  at  Warsaw,  by  Davison  &  Howe. 
Still  published. 

1856. — The  Augusta  Tim^,  at  Augusta,  by  L.  S.  Grrove.  Published 
about  one  year. 

1857. — The  Plymouth  Locomotive,  at  Plymouth,  by  a  company.  Sus- 
pended in  1858. 

Of  twenty-four  publications  established  in  Hancock  county  between 
1836  and  1860  only  two  were  published  at  the  latter  date. 

JEESEY  COUNTY. 

1837. — The  Backwoodsman,  at  Grafton,  by  John  Russell. 

JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

1828,  July  4. — The  Miners^  JownaJ,  at  Galena,  by  James  Jones.  Sua- 
pended  in  1832. 

1829. — The  Galena  Advertiser  and  Upper  3Iississippi  Herald,  at  Galena, 
by  Hooper  Warren.  AJterward  changed  to  the  Galena  Gazette.  Still 
published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1832.— The  Galenian,  at  Galena,  by  Dr.  Philleo. 

1856,  January. — The  Galena  Courier,  at  Galena,  by  Seal  &  Crouch, 
daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

KANE  COUNTY. 

1845-'46,  winter  of. — The  Fox  River  Advocate,  at  Geneva,  by  Thomas 
&  Hough.     Published  a  few  months. 

1846. — The  Prairie  Messenger,  at  Saint  Charles.     Suspended  in  1847. 

1847. — The  Western  Mercury,  at  Geneva,  Wilson  &  Cockroft.  Sus- 
pended in  1851. 

KNOX  COVNTY. 

1848. — The  Knox  Intelligencer,  at  Galesburg,  by  Charles  R.  Fisk. 
1849. — The  Northwestern  Gazetteer,  atGalesburg,  by  Southwick  Davis. 


1819,  May. — The  Edwardsville  Spectator,  at  EdwardsviUe,  by  H.  War- 
ren.   Published  several  years. 

1822,  September  U.—TheSiar  of  the  West,  at  EdwardsviUe,  by  Miller 
&  Stine.  In  1823  changed  to  the  Illinois  BepvMiean.  Suspended  in 
August,  1824. 

1828. — ^The  Illinois  Corrector,  at  Edwardsville,  by  R.  K.  Fleming. 

1830,  April  3.— The  Crisis,  at  Edwardsville,  by  S.  S.  Brooks.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Illinois  Advocate.     Suspended  in  1832. 

1832,  January. — The  Alton  Spectator,  at  Alton,  by  Edward  Breath. 

1836. — The  Illinois  Temperance  Herald,  at  Alton,  by  A.  W.  Corey, 
monthly.     Published  several  years. 

1836. — The  Western  Pioneer  and  Baptist  Standard  Bearer,  removed 
from  Rock  Spring,  Saint  Clair  County,  to  Upper  Alton,  by  A.  Smith 
&  Co.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Weston  Pioneer. 

1836. — The  Observer  (religious),  removed  from  Saint  Louis  to  Alton, 
by  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy.  The  press  was  destroyed  three  times  by  the 
upholders  of  slavery.  A  m^l^e  occurred  on  receipt  of  the  fourth  in 
November,  1837,  in  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  kUled. 

1836,  January  15. — The  Alton  Telegraph,  at  Alton,  by  Treadway  & 
Parks.  In  1855  merged  with  the  Courier.  Revived  in  1861.  Stfll 
published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1839. — The  Western  Weekly  Mirror,  at  Edwardsville,  by  James 
Ruggles. 

1840,  March. — The  Sovereign  People,  at  Edwardsville,  by  James 
Ruggles. 

1852. — The  Alton  Presbytery  Reporter,  by  A.  T.  Norton,  monthly.  In 
1860  removed  to  Chicago. 

1852,  May. — The  Alton  Cornier,  at  Alton,  by  Brown,  Fitch  &  Gamble, 
daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly.  In  1855  united  with  the  Telegraph. 
Suspended  in  1861. 

1853. — The  Madison  Enquirer,  at  EdwardsvUle,  by  Theodore  Terry. 

1855,  July  13. — The  Alton  National  Democrat,  at  Alton,  by  George 
M.  Thompson.     Suspended  in  1860. 

1856,  June  26. — ^The  Madison  Advertiser,  at  Edwardsville,  by  James 
R.  Brown. 

1858,  January  1. — The  Daily  Evening  Democrat. 
1861. — The  Madison  Weekly  Press,  at  EdwardsviUe,  by  Theodore 
Terry. 
1861. — The  Ladies'  Pearl,  at  Alton,  by  Logan  &  Brown,  monthly. 

MAESHALL  COUNTY. 

1838.— The  Illinois  Herald,  by  A.  N.  Ford.  Afterward  published  as 
the  Illinois  Gazette. 

1852,  December  23. — The  Marshall  County  Courier,  at  Henry,  by  B. 
H.  Ruggles.  Changed  to  the  Henry  Courier  in  1854.  Now  published 
as  the  Henry  Republican. 

1861. — The  Lacon  Intelligencer,  at  Lacon. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

1839. — The  Prairie  Beacon,  at  Hillsboro',  by  Charles  Clapp. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

1835. — Liberty's  Sentinel,  at  Jacksonville,  by  J.  B.  Fulks. 

OGLE  COUNTY. 

1842,  January  1.— The  Rock  River  Register,  at  Mount  Morris,  by 
Jonathan  Knodle.  In  September  removed  to  Grand  Detour.  Sus- 
pended in  1843. 

1844,  November. — The  Illinois  Tribune,  at  Grand  Detour,  by  J.  W. 
Sweetland. 

1848,  April  14.— The  Ogle  County  Banner,  by  R.  P.  Redield.  Sus-" 
pended  in  1860. 
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1850,  April. — ^The  Mmmt  MorrU  Gazette,  at  Mount  Morris,  by  J.  F. 
Crrosh. 

1851,  May. — ^The  Ogle  Comdy  Gazette,  at  Oregon,  by  E.  C.  BurcheU. 
In  1852  changed  to  the  Ogle  Camtiy  Reporter.    Still  published. 

1855. — ^The  Northwestern  B^iiblican,  at  Mount  Morris,  by  Atwood  & 
"Williams.  In  1856  changed  to  the  Independent  Watchman,  and  pub- 
lished several  years. 

1858,  October. — The  Lane  Leader,  at  Lane  (now  EocheUe),  by  J.  E. 
Hewlett. 

PEOEIA  COUNTY. 

1834,  March  19. — The  Illinois  Champion,  at  Peoria,  by  Buxton  & 
"Wolford.    In  1837  merged  in  the  Peoria  Register. 

1837. — The  Peoria  Register  and  Northwestern  Gazetteer,  at  Peoria,  by  S. 
H.  Davis. 

1840,  February. — ^The  Democratic  Press,  at  Peoria,  by  John  S.  Zeiber. 
Suspended  in  1857. 

EANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

1815. — The  Illinois  Intelligencer  (first  in  the  state),  at  Kaskaskia,  by 
Mathew  Duncan.     In  1820  removed  to  Vandalia. 

1823. — The  Kaskaskia  Republican,  at  Kaskaskia. 

1823,  January. — ^The  Republican  Advocate,  at  Kaskaskia,  by  E.  K. 
Fleming. 

1832. — The  Randolph  Free  Press,  at  Kaskaskia,  by  E.  K.  Fleming. 

SAINT  CLAIB  COUNTY. 

1828.— The  Western  News,  at  Belleville,  by  Dr.  J.  Green. 

1829,  April  24. — The  Pioneer  of  the  Valley  of  the  3Iississippi,  at  Rock 
Spring,  by  Thomas  P.  Green.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Western 
Pioneer.  In  1831  united  with  the  Western  Baptist  (established  about 
1829)  and  called  the  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist.  In  1835  changed  to 
the  Pioneer.    Eemoved  to  Alton  in  1836. 

1837. — The  Representative  and  Belleville  News,  at  Belleville,  by  E.  S. 
Cropley. 

1842,  March  5. — ^The  American  Bottom  Reporter,  at  Illinoistown,  by 
Vital,  Jarrott  &  Co. 

SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

1827,  February  27. — The  Sangamo  Spectator,  at  Springfield,  by  H. 
Warren. 

1829.— The  Illinms  Courier,  at  Springfield,  by  Mr.  Meredith. 

1831. — ^The  Sangamo  Journal,  at  Springfield,  by  S.  W.  &  J.  Francis. 
Now  published  as  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  daily  and  weekly. 

1839. — The  Illinois  State  Register,  removed  from  Vandalia  to  Spring- 
field.   Now  published  daily  and  weekly. 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

1847,  November  7. — The  Prairie  Democrat,  at  Freeport,  by  S.  D.  Car- 
penter. Succeeded  in  1853  by  the  Freeport  Bulletin.  Still  published, 
daily  and  weekly. 

1848,  October.— The  Freeport  Journal,  at  Freeport,  by  Grattan  & 
McFadden.  The  Daily  Bulletin  published  1856-'58.  "Weekly  still 
published. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

1849,  September  13. — The  Jonesboro'  Gazette  and  Southern  Illinois 
Refieetor,  at  Jonesboro',  by  Finley  &  Evans.    Still  published. 

1860,  April.— The  Union  County  Record,  at  Anna,  by  W.  H.  Mitchell. 
Published  several  months. 

1860,  August  22. — The  Union  Democrat,  at  Jonesboro',  by  A.  H. 
Marschalk.     Eemoved  to  Asna  the  following  November. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

1840,  May  5.— The  Rock  River  Express,  at  Eockford,  by  B.  J.  Gray. 
Published  one  year. 

1840,  August.— The  Rockford  Star,  at  Eockford,  by  P.  Knappen. 
Suspended  in  1841. 

1841,  July  22.— The  Rockford  Pilot,  at  Eockford,  by  J.  A.  Brown. 
Suspended  in  1842. 

1843,  February.— The  Winnebago  Forum,  at  Eockford,  by  J.  A.  Wight. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Rockford  Forvm,  and  again  in  1854  to  the 
Rockford  Republican.     Merged  in  the  Register  in  1862. 

1848,  October.— The  Rockford  Free  Press,  at  Eockford,  by  H.  "W.  De 
Puy.     Suspended  in  1850. 

1852,  June. — The  Rock  River  Democrat,  at  Eockford,  by  Benjamin 
Holt.     Consolidated  with  the  Register  in  1865. 

1854. — The  Spirit  Advocate  (spiritual),  at  Eockford,  monthly.  Sus- 
pended in  1855. 

1855,  February. — The  Rockford  Register,  at  Eockford,  by  E.  C. 
Daugherty.     Still  published. 

1857,  May  27.— The  Rockton  Gazette,  at  Eockton,  by  H.  W.  Phelps. 
Eemoved  to  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  in  April,  1859. 

1858,  October. — The  Rockford  Standard,  at  Eockford,  by  Springsteen 
&  Parks.  The  Daily  News  published  in  connection  with  it  one  year 
firom  the  spring  of  1859.  Daily  resumed,  and  name  changed  to  the 
Daily  and  Weekly  News  in  the  fall  of  1860.  Merged  in  the  Register  in 
1861. 

1859,  May  7. — The  Pecaionica  Independent  established  at  Pecatonica, 
by  J.  E.  Duncan. 

1859,  September. — The  Rock  River  Mirror,  at  Eockford,  by  Allen 
Gibson. 
1877. — The  Daily  Register,  at  Eockford.     Still  published. 


INDIANA. 


Area,  35,910  square  miles;  population,  1,978,301;  92  counties — ^news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  1 ;  in  1840, 73 ;  1850, 107 ;  1860, 186 ;  1870, 293 ; 
1880,  467.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  40;  weeklies,  390;  semi-weeklies, 
1;  tri-weeklies,  3;  bi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  27;  semi-monthlies,  5. 
In  each  of  88  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  43,  two;  in  26,  three; 
in  16,  four;  and  in  16,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY. 
1804. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Vincennes.     The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  early  publications  in  the  state  by  counties:  (o) 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

The  Annalist,  established  at  Decatur.  (Date  of  establishment  and 
name  of  publisher  unknown.) 

ALLEN  COUNTY. 

lt<33.— The  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  Thomas  Tigar 
and  S.  V.  B.  Noel. 


BAETHOLOMEW  COUNTY. 

1831. — Columbus  Chronicle,  at  Columbus,  by  Lawson  L.  Dunkin. 

BENTON  COUNTY. 

1855. — The  Oxford  Evening  Mail,  at  Oxford,  by  J.  W.  Jackson. 
1871.— The  Benton  County  Herald,  at  Fowler,  by  D.  SXeA.   Will- 
iams.    The  Boswell  Leader,  at  Boswell,  by  C.  Gault. 

BOONE   COQNTY. 

1852. — The  Lebanon  Pioneer,  at  Lebanon,  by  A.  C.  Jackson. 

BEOWX   COUNTY. 

The  Jacksonian,  at  NashvUle.     (Date  and  name  of  publisher  un- 
known.) 

CAEEOLL  COUNTY. 

1845.— The  Delphi  Oracle,  at  Delphi,  by  Eobert  C.  Green. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

1829,  August. — The  Pottawattamie  and  Miami  Times,  at  Logansport, 
by  John  Scott. 


a  Prepared  by  W.  H.  H.  Terrell,  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
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CLAEK  COUNTY. 

Papers  published  at  Charlestown  and  Jeffersonville,  but  dates  and 
namea  of  publisheis  unknown. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

1851. — ^The  Ed  Biver  Propeller,  at  Bowling  Green,  by  Samuel  Christy. 
1855.— The  Weekly  News,  at  Braail,  by  J.  M.  Oliver. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

1839.— The  Franhfwi  Argus,  at  Frankfort,  by  Caterlin  &  Piles. 

CEAWFOED   COUNTY. 

The  Crawford  Gouniy  Democrat  and  Crawford  County  Bepubliean,  at 
Leavenworth.    (Date  of  establishment  and  publishers'  names  unknown. ) 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

1839.— "The  8  hy  10,"  at  "Washington,  by  William  Berry. 

1840. — The  Democrat,  at  "Washington,  by  "W.  Yoxmg. 

1840. — The  Sarrisonian,  at  "Washington,  by  Samuel  H.  Smith. 

DEAEBOEN  COUNTY. 

1871. — The  Dearborn  Gazette,  at  Lawrenceburg,  by  "W.  Brown. 

DECATUE  COUNTY. 

1831. — The  Oreensburg  Chronicle,  at  Greensburg,  by  Elijah  Mitchell. 

DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

The  Waterloo  Press,  the  Bepubliean,  at  Auburn,  the  Courier,  at  Auburn, 
the  News,  at  Garrett.     (Dates  and  publishers  unknown.) 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

1840. — The  Muncielonian,  at  Muncie.     (Publisher  unknown.) 

DUBOIS   COUNTY. 

1848. — The ySi^no^ (German),  atHuntingburg.    (Publisherunknown.) 
1868. — Jasper  Courier,  at  Jasper,  by  Clemens  Doane. 

ELKHAET  COUNTY. 

1837. — The  Goshen  Democrat,  at  Goshen,  by  Brown  &  Bassett. 
1859. — Elkhart  Bedew,  at  Elkhart,  by  "Weller  &  Chase. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

1826. — The  Connersville  Observer,  at  Connersville,  by  Bench  &  Sample. 

FLOYD  COUNTY. 

A  newspaper  was  published  at  New  Albany  at  an  early  day.  (No 
report  of  its  date  or  publisher.) 

FOUNTAIN   COUNTY. 

1836. — The  Western  Constellation,  at  Covington,  by  Commingore  & 
Snyder. 

1852. — The  Attica  Ledger,  at  Attica,  by  J.  A.  Eice. 

1873.— The  People's  Paper,  at  Veedersburg,  by  J.  H.  Spence ;  removed 
to  Attica. 

PEANKHN  COUNTY. 

1819. — ^The  Brookville  Enquirer  and  Indiana  Gazetteer,  at  Brookville, 
by  John  A.  Scott  &  Co. 

FULTON   COUNTY. 

1850.— The  Star,  at  Eochester,  by  John  Q.  Howell. 

GEANT   COUNTY. 

1842,  June  4. — The  Democratic  Herald,  at  Marion,  Jer.  Harry,  pub- 
lisher, John  Gilbert,  editor. 

1854. — The  Mississinewa  Gazette,  at  Marion,  by  D.  "W.  Jones. 

1860. — The  Jonesboro'  News,  at  Jonesboro',  by  the  Jonesboro'  News 
Club. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

1855. — The  Greene  County  Times,  at  Bloomfield,  by  E.  Eose. 
1873.— The  Worthington  Sun,  at  "Worthington,  by  "W.  H.  Osbom. 
1875.— The  Owensburg  Observer,  at  Owensburg,  by  Mr.  Sleeth. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

1833. — The  lAtOe  Western,  at  NoblesviUe,  by  Henry  Emmons. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Greenjield  Beveille,  at  Greenfield,  by  James  and  Jonathan  Hunt 
(Date  unknown.) 

HAEEISON  COUNTY. 

1814. — ^The  Corydon  Gazette,  at  Corydon. 

HBNDBICKS  COUNTY. 
1845. — The  DanvUle  Advertiser,  at  Danville,  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Todd.- 

HENEY  COUNTY. 

1831. — The  KnigTUstown  Sum,  at  Knightstown,  by  Mr.  Grant. 
1841. — The  Indiana  Courier,  at  New  Castle,  by  J.  "W.  Grubbs. 
1874. — The  Spicdand  Beporter,  at  Spiceland,  by  P.  EatcUff. 

HOWAED  COUNTY. 

1848. — The  Pioneer,  at  New  London,  by  Dr.  E.  M.  "Wickeisham. 
1850. — The  Howard  Tribune,  at  Kofcomo,  by  James  Beard. 

HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

1846. — The  Bepvilican  Bugle,  at  Huntington,  by  Mr.  Smith. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Papers  published  at  Brownstown  and  Seymour.  A  paper  was  pub- 
lished at  Eockford  about  1850  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Monroe ;  now  published  at 
Seymour. 

JASPEE    COUNTY. 

1854. — The  Jasper  Banner,  at  Eensselaer,  by  John  McCarthy. 

JAY  COUNTY. 

1852. — The  Portland  Journal,  at  Portland,  by  James  M.  Bromagen. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

1815. — The  Bepuilican  Banner,  at  Madison,  by  "William  Hendricks.. 

JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

1836. — The  Vernon  Visitor,  by  Eandall  &  Comer. 
1836.— The  Plain  Dealer,  at  North  "V"emon. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

1845. — The  Franklin  Jeffersonian,  at  Franklin,  by  H.  C.  Allison. 
1874. — The  Edinburg  Courier,  at  Edinburg,  by  Brown  &  Bro. 

KNOX   COUNTY. 

1804,  April. — The  Indiana  Gazette,  at  "Vincennes,  by  Elihu  Stout. 
Burned  in  1806. 

1806. — The  Western  Sun,  at  "V^incennes,  by  Elihu  Stout.  Now  issued, 
daily  and  weekly. 

1819. — The  Vincennes  Gazette,  at  Vincennes. 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

1845. — ^The  Kosciusko  Bepubliean,  at  Monoquet,  by  Charles  L.  Murray. 
The  Warsaw  Democrat,  at  "Warsaw,  by  D.  E.  Pershing  and  Dr.  S.  B. 
Critchfleld.     (Date  unknown. ) 
The  Pierceton  Beveille,  at  Pierceton.    (Date  and  publisher  unknown.) 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

1834. — The  Western  Banger,,  at  Crovra  Point,  by  Solon  Eobinson. 

LA  POETE  COUNTY. 

1835,  June. — The  Michigan  City  Gazette,  at  Michigan  City,  by  James 
S.  Castle. 

1838,  June. — The  La  Porte  County  Whig  and  Porter,  Lake,  and  Mar- 
shall Counties  Advertiser,  at  La  Porte,  by  Stuart  &  Clisbe. 

1851.— The  Westville  Free  Press,  at  "WestvUle,  by  L.  P.  Williams. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

1834.— The  Western  Spy,  at  Bedford,  by  O.  H.  Allen. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

1834.— The  Western  Telegraph,  at  Anderson,  by  C.  D.  Henderson. 
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MARION  COUKTY. 

1822,  January  28. — The  Indianapolis  Gazette,  at  Indianapolis,  by 
George  Smith  and  Samuel  Bolton. 

MABSHALL  COUNTY. 

1851,  June. — ^The  Plymouih  Pilot,  at  Plymouth,  by  John  Q.  Howell. 

MARTIN  COUNTY. 

1859.— The  Comet,  at  Dover  Hill,  by  Mr.  Hinkle. 

MIAMI  COUNTY. 

1837,  July  22. — ^The  Pent  Forester,  at  Peru,  by  Samuel  Pike. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

1825. — The  Indiana  Qazette  and  Literary  Advocate,  at  Bloomington, 
by  Jesse  Brandon. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

1832. — ^The  Orawfordsmlle  Record,  at  Crawfordsville,  by  Wade  & 
Bryant. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Morgan  County  Gazette.  (Date  of  establishment  and  publisher 
unknown.) 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

1860,  September. — The  Newton  Chronotype,  atKentland,  by  Cowen  & 
Schoonover. 
1875. — The  Goodland  Reports,  at  G-oodland,  by  C.  H.  Miller. 

NOBLE  COUNIY. 

The  New  Era,  at  Albion,  by  S.  C.  Alvord ;  the  Standard,  at  Ken- 
dallvUle ;  the  NaMmud  Banner,  at  Rome  City.  (Dates  of  establish- 
ment and  publishers  unknown.) 

OHIO  COUNTY. 

The  Rising  Sun  Reewderand  the  Saturday  News,  at  Rising  Sun.  (Dates 
of  establishment  and  publishers  unknown.) 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

1831.— The  PaoH  Times,  at  Paoli,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Bowles. 

OWEN  COUNTY. 

1843.— The  Comet,  at  Spencer,  by  I.  F.  Lytle. 

1843. — The  Spencer  Chronicle,  at  Spencer,  by  Joseph  Reed. 

PARKE  COUNTY. 

The  RoekvUle  Republican,  at  Rockville,  by  Marts  &  Clark.  (Date 
unknown. ) 

PERRY  COUNTY. 

The  Cannelton  Reporter,  at  Cannelton,  by  Hunt  &  Mason;  the  Tell 
City  Commercial,  at  Tell  City,  by  W.  P.  Knight.  (Dates  of  establish- 
ment unknown). 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

1354. — The  Patriarch,  at  Petersburg,  by  John  Evans. 

PORTER  COUNTY. 

1843. — The  Porte-  CovmiyRepMican,  at  Valparaiso,  by  James  S.  Castle. 
POSEY  COUNTY. 

ISi."). — The  Neu>  Harmony  Gazette,  at  New  Harmony,  by  Robert  Dale 
Owen. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

1851.— The  Winamac  Democrat,  at  Winamac,  by  B.  F.  Thomas. 

PUTNAM   COUNTY. 

1830.— The  Hoosicr,  at  Greencastle,  by  Mr.  Childs. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

The  Wiruiheater  Herald  and  the  Winchester  Journal,  at  Winchester. 

RIPLEY  COUNTY. 

1835. — The  Intelligencer,  at  Versailles,  by  B.  B.  Root. 
1867. — The  Osgood  Times,  at  Osgood,  by  James  McDonald. 

RUSH   COUNTY. 

1832. — The  Indiana  Herald  and  Gazetteer,  at  Rushville. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

1831. — ^The  Northwestern  Pioneer,  at  South  Bend,  by  John  D.  and 
Joseph  H.  Defrees. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

The  Western  Eagle,  at  Lexington,  by  Jacob  Rhoads.     (Date  of  estab- 
lishment unknown.) 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

1832.— The  SJieWyviUe  Argus,  at  Shelbyville,  by  William  H.  Haslet. 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

The  Rockport  Democrat,  by  R.  S.  Hicks,  and  the  Roehport  Gazette,  by 
T.  J.  Langdon.     (Dates  of  establishment  unknown.) 

STARKE  COUNTY. 

1861,  May. — The  Starke  County  Press,  at  Knox,  by  Joseph  A.  Berry. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

1848. — The  Indiana  Review,  at  Angola,  by  W.  Martin. 

SULLIVAN   COUNTY. 

The  Sullivan  Union  and  the  Sullivan  Democrat,  at  Sullivan. 

SWITZERLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Vevay  Reveille,  at  Vevay. 

TIPPECANOE    COUNTY. 

The  La  Fayette  Journal,  by  John  B.  Seaman.     (Date  of  establishment 
unknown.) 

TIPTON   COUNTY. 

1855. — ^The  Tipton  County  Democrat,  at  Tipton,  by  A.  M.  Vickrey. 
UNION  COUNTY. 

Th&  Liberty  Herald,  at  Liberty,  by  John  W.  Short.     (Dateof  establish- 
ment unknown.) 

VERMILLION  COUNTY. 

1838. — The  Perryville  Banner,  at  Perryville,  by  John  R.  Jones. 
1840. — The  Eugene  News  Letter,  at  Eugene,  by  R.  M.  Waterman. 
1852. — The  Olive  Branch,  at  Newport,  by  James  Hood  and  Andrew 
J.  Adams. 
1874. — The  Clinton  Exponent,  at  Clinton,  by  S.  B.  Blackledge. 

VIGO  COUNTY. 

1823,  July  21. — The  Western  Register  and  Terre  Haute  Advertiser,  at 
Terre  Haute,  by  John  W.  Osborn. 

WABASH  COUNTY. 

1846. — The  Upper  Wabash  Argus,  at  Wabash,  by  Moses  Scott. 
1866. — The  North  Manchester  Republican,  at  North  Manchester,  by  M. 
E.  Pleas. 

WABEEN  COUNTY. 

1844. — The  Wabash  Commercial,  at  Independence,  byEnos  Canutt ; 
afterward  removed  to  Williamsport. 
1870. — The  Advanee,  at  West  Lebanon,  by  S.  P.  Conner. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  Salem  Democrat;  the  Salem  Whig. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 


1821.— The    Weekly  Intelligmeer,   at  Eiehmond,   by  Elijah  Lacy. 
Papers  were  also  established  at  Cambridge  CSty  and  Centreville. 

WELLS  COUNTY. 

1847.— The  BepubUcan  Bugle,  at  Bluffton,  by  T.  Smith. 


WHITE  COUNTY. 


1848. — ^The  Prairie  Chieftain,  at  MonticeUo,  by  Jonas  Reed. 
1870. — The  Brookston  Shorter,  at  Brookston,  by  D.  S.  &  F.  D, 
French. 

WHITLEY  COUNTY. 


1854. — The  Pioneer,  at  Columbia  City,  by  J.  A.  Berry. 


IOWA. 


Area,  55,475  square  mUes;  population,  1,624,615;  99  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1840  was  4;  in  1850,  29;  1860,  130;  1870,  233; 
1880,  569.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  30;  weeklies,  500;  semi-weeklies, 
3;  tri- weeklies,  1;  bi-weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  31;  semi-monthlies,  1; 
quarterlies,  1.  In  each  of  140  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  61, 
two;  in  33,  three;  in  10  four;  and  in  21,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY. 

1836,  May  11. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Dubuque.  The  pub- 
lications prior  to  1842  were  as  follows:  (a) 

1836,  May  11. — The  Dubuque  Visitor,  established  at  Dubuque  Lead 
Mines,  Wisconsin  territory,  by  John  King.  Now  published  as  the 
Dttbugue  Herald. 

1837,  June  3. — The  Iowa  News,  at  Dubuque,  by  Eussell  &  Coriell. 
1837,  July  8. — The  Western  Adventurer,  at  Montrose,  by  Thomas 

Gregg. 

1837,  July  8. — The  Wisconsin  Territorial  Gazette,  at  Burlington,  by 
Clark  &  Jacobs.     Now  published  as  the  Burlington  Gazette. 

1837,  September. — The  Western  Emigrant  and  Historian,  at  Montrose, 
by  Thomas  Gregg;  monthly,  16  pages.    But  three  numbers  were  issued. 


1838,  March  24. — The  Fort  Madison  Patriot,  at  Fort  Madison,  by 
James  E.  Edwards.  Eemoved  to  Burlington,  November  27, 1838,  and 
called  the  Bwrlington  Patriot.    Now  published  as  the  Burlington  Hawkeye. 

1838,  August  4. — The  Iowa  Sum,  at  Davenport,  by  Andrew  Logan. 
Now  published  as  the  Davemport  Democrat. 

1840,  October  23. — The  Iowa  Standard,  at  Bloomington  (now  Musca- 
tine), by  William  Crum. 

1840,  October  27. — The  Bloomington  Herald,  at  Bloomington  (now 
Muscatine),  by  Thomas  Hughes. 

1841,  May  33. — The  Fort  Madison  Courier,  at  Fort  Madison,  by  E. 
W.  Albright. 

1841,  June  10. — The  Iowa  City  Standard,  at  Iowa  City,  by  William 
Crum.     Now  published  as  the  Iowa  City  Republican. 

1841,  July. — The  Miner's  Express,  at  Dubuque,  by  Avery  Thomas. 

1841,  July  30. — The  Iowa  City  Argus,  at  Iowa  City,  by  Nathan  Jack- 
son. 

1841,  August  26. — The  Daicenport  Gazette,  at  Davenport,  by  Alfred 
Saunders.  The  first  steam  press  in  Iowa  was  used  in  this  office  in 
1855.  The  daily  (first  in  the  state)  was  established  October  16,  1854. 
Still  published. 

1841,  December  3. — The  Iowa  Capital  Reporter,  at  Iowa  City,  by 
Hughes  &  Van  Antwerp.     Now  published  as  the  Iowa  Slate  Press. 


a  Compiled  by  John  Springer,  of  Iowa  City. 


KANSAS. 


Area,  81,700  square  miles;  population,  996,096;  104  counties — news- 
papers published  in  83.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1860  was  27;  in  1870,  97;  1880,  347.  The  publica- 
tions during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows: 
Dailies,  20;  weeklies,  310;  semi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  15;  semi- 
monthlies, 1.  In  each  of  101  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  45, 
two;  in  16,  three;  in  7,  four;  and  in  10,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY.  (a) 

1834. — Printing  introduced.  [6; 

Newspapers  established  in  each  county,  as  follows: 

ALLEN    COUNTY. 

1864,  November  16. — The  Humboldt  Herald,  at  Humboldt,  by  Joseph 
Bond.     Published  less  than  a  year. 

1866,  April  18.— The  Humholdt  Union,  at  Humboldt,  by  W.  T. 
McElroy.     Still  published. 

1867,  January  5. — The  Allen  County  Courant,  at  lola,  by  W.  H. 
Johnson.  In  1868  changed  to  the  Neosho  Valley  Register,  in  August, 
1870,  to  the  Kansas  State  Register,  and  in  December,  1870,  again 
changed  to  the  Neosho  Valley  Register.  In  1875  changed  to  the  lola 
Register.     Still  published. 

1870,  October  27. — The  Southern  Kansas  Statesman,  at  Humboldt,  by 
BeiTy  &  Campbell.     Suspended  in  May,  1872. 

1873,  November. — The  Rural  Kansan,iit  Humboldt,  by  D.  B.  Emmert; 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1877,  October  11. — The  Inter-State,  at  Humboldt,  by  Dunn  &  Baker. 
Still  published. 


ANDEESON  COUNTY. 

1865,  January. — The  Gamett  Plaindealer,  at  Gamett,  by  I.  E.  Olney. 
Still  published. 

1868,  October. — The  Anderson  County  Expositor,  at  Gamett,  by  W. 
H.  Johnson.     Published  a  short  time. 

1873,  January. — The  Journal,  at  Gamett,  by  G.  W.  Cooper.  Still 
published. 

ATCHISON  COUNTY. 

1855,  February  3. — The  Squatter  Sovereign,  at  Atchison,  by  Kelly  & 
Stringfellow.  In  1858  changed  to  the  Atchison  Champion.  DaUy 
edition  established  in  1865.     Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1857,  July. — The  Kansas  Zeitwng,  at  Atchison,  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Kob.     In  1859  removed  to  Leavenworth. 

1857,  September  13. — The  Sumner  Gazette,  at  Sumner,  by  Cone 
Brothers.     Suspended  August  27,  1859. 

1859.— The  Western  Spy,  at  Sumner,  by  Baxter  &  McBride.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1859,  June  4. — The  Union,  at  Atchison,  by  D.  0.  Chase.  Sus- 
pended in  1864. 

1861,  June  20. — The  Atchison  Bulletin,  at  Atchison,  by  Driggs,  Paris, 
&  Moore.     Suspended  in  1863. 

1863,  November  39. — The  Demoeratie  Standard,  at  Atchison,  by  W. 
J.  Marion.     Published  three  months. 

1864,  May  5.— The  Atchison  Free  Press,  at  Atchison,  by  F.  G.  Adams; 
daily.     In  1868  united  with  the  Champion. 

1867,  October  25.— The  Atchison  Patriot,  at  Atchison,  by  Nelson 


Adams;  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

a  Compiled  from  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1878. 

6  In  1834,  or  twenty  years  before  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  Eev.  Joseph  Meeker,  missionary  to  the  Ottawa  and  other  Indian  tribes, 
brought  an  old-fashioned  press  and  printing  material  to  the  old  mission  farm  of  the  Baptists,  five  miles  east  of  the  present  site  of  Ottawa,  Franklin  county. 
Mr.  Meeker  published  a  small  missionary  paper  in  the  English  and  Cherokee  languages.  He  also  wrote  and  published  several  Sunday  school  books  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  a  book  of  the  code  of  laws  of  the  Ottawas,  a  hymn  book,  and  several  school  books. 
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1868,  January  1. — Die  Fackel,  removed  from  Wyandotte  to  Atchison, 
ly  H.  W.  Kastor.  In  January,  1869,  removed  to  Saint  Joseph,  Mis- 
ouri. 

1873,  April  27. — ^The  Globe,  at  Atchison,  by  a  stock  company;  daily 
md  -weekly.    Suspended  December  14,  1873. 

1874,  February  14. — The  Courier  (German),  at  Atchison,  by  Edward 
Fleischer.    Still  published. 

1877,  December  8. — ^The  Little  Globe,  at  Atchison,  by  Howe  &  Co. ; 
laily.    Now  published  weekly. 

1878,  March  1. — The  Atchison  Banner,  at  Atchison,  byC.  F.  Kurth 
feCo. 

BAETON  COUNTY. 

1873. — The  Barton  Comity  Progress,  at  Great  Bend,  by  H.  P.  Shults. 
Published  one  year. 

1874. — The  Great  Bend  Begisler,  at  Great  Bend,  by  a  company.  Still 
published. 

1876.— The  Inland  Tribune,  at  Great  Bend,  by  C.  P.  Townsley.  Still 
published. 

1877,  July. — The  Arkansas  Valley  Democrat,  at  Great  Bend,  by  a 
company.    StUl  published. 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 

1855,  August. — The  Southern  Kansas,  at  Fort  Scott. 

1857. — The  Fort  Scott  Democrat,  at  Fort  Scott,  by -J.  E.  Jones. 

1862.— The  Western  Volunteer,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  E.  K.  Smith.  Soon 
after  changed  to  the  Fort  Scott  Bulletin.  In  1863  consolidated  with 
the  Monitor, 

1862,  July  15. — The  Monitor,  at  Marmaton,  by  D.  B.  Emmert.  In 
1863  removed  to  Fort  Scott,  and  consolidated  with  the  Bulletin  as  the 
Union  Monitor.  The  Daily  Monitor  established  in  1864.  Still  pub- 
lished, daily  and  weekly. 

1866.— The  Fort  Scott  Press,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Hayward  Brothers. 
Subsequently  removed  to  Girard  and  called  the  Girard  Press.  Still 
published. 

18G9.—Th&  Fort  Scott  Evening  Post,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Edward  Schiller. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1870.— The  Fort  Scott  Telegram,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  William  Coffirey. 
Suspended  in  1871. 

1870. — The  Fort  Scott  Democrat,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Goode  Brothers. 
In  1873  changed  to  the  Pioneer;  m  February,  1875,  united  with  the 
Border  Sentinel  amd.  called  the  Pioneer  and  Sentinel ;  in  September,  1875, 
changed  to  the  Herald.    Still  published. 

1875. — ^The  Emigrant's  Guide,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  C.  Rollin  Camp; 
monthly. 

1875. — The  Bays  of  the  Cross  (Baptist),  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Judson 
Slade.    Published  two  years. 

1877,  October. — The  Bourbon  County  Democrat,  at  Fort  Scott,  by 
John  Forbes. 

1877. — The  New  Century  (temperance),  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Rev.  J. 
Paulson. 

1877. — The  Colored  Citizen,  at  Fort  Scott,  by  Eagleson  Brothers.  In 
1878  removed  to  Topeka. 

BEOWN  COUNTY. 

1861. — The  Brown  County  Union,  at  Hiawatha,  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Parker. 
Published  less  than  a  year. 

1864,  August  20.— The  Union  Sentinel,  at  Hiawatha,  by  H.  P.  Steb- 
bins.    October  1,  1870,  consolidated  with  the  Dispatch. 

1870,  AprU  30.— The  Hiawatha  Dispatch,  at  Hiawatha,  by  A.  N. 
Euley.    Still  published. 

1874,  June. — The  Brown  County  Advocate,  at  Hiawatha,  by  Davis  & 
Watson.  In  October,  1875,  changed  to  the  Kansas  Herald.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

BUTI.EE  COUNTY. 

IS70,  March  4.— The  Walnut  Valley  Times,  at  El  Dorado,  by  T.  B. 
Murdock.    Still  published. 


1870. — The  Crescent,  at  Augusta,  by  Putnam  &  Perry.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Augusta  Bepublican .  Subsequently  removed  to  McPher- 
son  county. 

1873. — The  Southern  Kansas  Gazette,  at  Augusta,  by  C.  H.  &  J.  A. 
Kurtz.     Still  published. 

1877,  February. — The  El  Dorado  Press,  at  El  Dorado,  by  J.  M. 
Satterthwaite.     Still  published. 

CHASE   COUNTY. 

1859,  May  30.— The  Kansas  Press,  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  by  S.  N. 
Wood.     In  October,  1859,  removed  to  Council  Grove,  Morris  county. 

186- — The  Kansas  Central  Index,  at  Cottonwood  FaUs,  by  Beck, 
FoUett  &  McClure.     Removed  to  Wichita  iu  January,  1871. 

1866. — The  Chase  County  Banner,  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  by  S.  N. 
Wood.    Suspended  in  April,  1870. 

1871,  February  6. — The  Chase  County  Leader,  at  Cottonwood  Falls, 
by  W.  A.  Morgan.     Still  published. 

1874,  October  26. — The  Chase  County  Courant,  at  Cottonwood  Falls, 
by  Martin  &  Timmons.    Still  published. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

1874,  June. — The  Wide  Awake,  at  Sedan,  by  Joseph  Mount.  Sus- 
pended in  September,  1875. 

1875,  August. — The  Chautauqua  Journal,  at  Sedan,  by  Kelly  &  Tur- 
ner.    Still  published. 

1875,  November. — The  Chautauqua  News,  at  Peru,  by  Moore  &  Son. 

1876,  October. — The  Cedarvale  Blade,  at  Cedarvale,  by Alli- 
son.    Suspended  in  December,  1877. 

1878,  May24.— TheCfedarmZe  Times,  at  Cedarvale,  by  P.  H.  Albright. 

CHEEOKEE  COUNTY. 

1867,  October. — The  Baxter  Springs  Herald,  at  Baxter  Springs,  by  B. 
R.  &  N.  J.  Evans.    Suspended  in  1868. 

1868,  October. — The  Cherokee  Sentinel,  at  Baxter  Springs,  by  Coulter 
&  Holbrook. 

1869,  October  29. — The  Workingman's  Journal,  at  Columbus,  by  a 
company.  In  October,  1874,  changed  to  the  Columbus  Journal.  Sus- 
pended in  February,  1875. 

1874. — The  Baxter  Springs  Bepubliean,  at  Baxter  Springs.  In  1877 
removed  to  Columbus  and  consolidated  with  the  Courier. 

1874,  October. — The  Columbus  Courier,  at  Columbus,  by  J.  F.  Dowell. 
Still  published. 

1875. — The  Columbus  Avalanclie,  at  Columbus,  by  J.  N.  Lee.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Columbus  Democrat.  In  January,  1877,  removed  ta 
Webb  City,  Missouri. 

1877.— The  Columbus  Vidette,  at  Columbus,  by  G.  W.  B.  Hoffman. 
In  May,  1878,  changed  to  the  Border  Star.     Still  published. 

1877. — The  Galena  Miner,  at  Galena,  by  Lee  &  McDowell.  Still 
published. 

1877. — The  Mining  Echo,  at  Empire  City,  by  Hadley  &  Murphy. 
Still  published. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

1871,  August  20.— The  Clay  County  Independent,  at  Clay  Center,  by 
Huston  &  Downer.  In  1873  changed  to  the  Clay  County  Dispatch.  Still 
published. 

CLOUD  COUNTY. 

1870.— The  Bepubliean  Valley  Empire,  at  Clyde,  by  Henry  Bucking- 
ham. In  1871  removed  to  Concordia  and  called  the  Concordia  Empire. 
Still  published. 

1871.— The  Watchman,  at  Clyde,  by  Mark  J.  Kelley.  "Removed  to 
Concordia  in  1875  and  called  the  Concordia  Expositor.     Still  published. 

COFFEY  COUNTY. 

1857. — The  Ottumim  Journal,  at  Ottumwa,  by  Jonathan  Lyman.        j 
Published  a  short  time. 
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1859,  September.— The  Neosho  Valley  Begisfer,  at  Burlington,  by  S. 
S.  Prouty.     Suspended  in  July,  1864. 

1864,  June. — The  Sampden  Expositor,  at  Haini)den,  by  I.  E.  Olney. 
In  1865  removed  to  Gamett. 

1864,  September  3. — The  Kansas  Patriot,  at  Burlington,  by  S.  S. 
Prouty.    In  1870  changed  to  the  Bwlington  Patriot.   Still  published. 

1874.— The  Voice  of  the  People,  at  Burlington,  by  Peter  Bell. 

1875. — The  Burlington  Independerd,  at  Burlington,  by  A.  H.  Smith. 
Still  published. 

COWLEY  COUNTY. 

1870,  August  13. — The  Coviky  Covmty  Censor,  at  Winfleld,  by  A.  J. 
Patrick.  In  January,  1872,  changed  to  the  Winfidd  Messenger.  Sus- 
pended in  December,  1872. 

1870,  August  24. — The  Arkansas  City  Traveler,  at  Arkansas  City,  by 
M.  G.  Mains.     StiU  published. 

1872,  September  12.— The  Telegram,  at  Tisdale,  by  W.  M.  Allison. 
Soon  after  removed  to  Winfield.  Still  published  as  the  Cowley  County 
Telegram. 

1873,  January  11.— The  Winfleld  Courier,  at  Winfleld,  by  E.  S.  Wad- 
dell  &  Co.     StiU  published. 

1874,  November  19.— The  Plow  and  Anvil,  at  Winfleld,  by  J.  M. 
Alexander.  In  February,  1876,  changed  to  the  Cowley  Comity  Demoerat. 
Suspended  in  a  short  time. 

CEAWPOED  COUNTY. 

1869,  November  11. — The  Oirard  Press,  at  Girard,  by  Warner  & 
Wasser.     StUl  published. 

1870,  July  28. — The  People's  Vindicator,  at  Girard,  by  Crisp  &  Lind- 
sey.     Suspended  in  November,  1870. 

1873,  March  12.— The  Girard  Pharos,  at  Girard,  by  W.  K.  Goode. 
Published  at  Cherokee  ftom  May  to  September,  1874.  Subsequently 
removed  to  Columbus. 

1875,  June  3. — The  Cherokee  Index,  at  Cherokee,  by  Mary  A.  Spring. 
In  September,  1877,  removed  to  Columbus. 

1875,  August  6. — The  Crawford  County  News,  at  Girard,  by  Fulton  & 
€oveU.     StUl  published. 

1876,  May  13.— The  Young  Clierokee,  at  Girard,  by  Webb  &  St.  Clair. 
In  1877  removed  to  Short  Creek  and  called  the  Mining  Echo. 

1877,  October  6.— The  Cherokee  Banner,  at  Cherokee,  by  H.  H.  Webb. 

1878,  July  4. — The  Temperance  Rural;  at  Cherokee,  by  St.  Clair  & 
Moore. 

1878,  July  26.— The  Girard  Herald,  ai  Girard,  by  J.  W.  Womack. 

DAVIS  COUNTY. 

1858,  June. — The  Junction  City  Sentinel,  at  Junction  City,  by  B.  H. 
Keyser.  In  July,  1859,  changed  to  the  Xansos/Saiesmcwi.  Suspended  in 
September,  1859,  but  revived  as  the  Frontier  Guide.  In  September, 
1861,  changed  to  the  Kansas  Frontier.     Suspended  in  March,  1862. 

1861,  September  12. — The  Smoky  Sill  and  Bepuilican  Union,  at  Junc- 
tion City,  by  G.  W.  Kingsbury.  In  1864  changed  to  the  Cowrier. 
Suspended,  but  shortly  revived  as  the  Jvmction  City  Union.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1868,  July  17. — The  Junction  City  Avalanelte,  at  Junction  City,  by 
A.  S.  Ruling.     Suspended  in  October,  1868. 

1873,  August  14. — The  Junction  City  Tribune,  at  Junction  City,  by 
Farey  &  Alvord.     Still  published. 

DICKINSON  COUNTY, 

1870,  February. — The  Abilene  Chronicle,  at  Abilene,  by  V.  P.  Wilson. 
In  1873  consolidated  with  the  Jcwnal,  and  called  the  Chronicle-Journal. 
Now  published  as  the  Dickinson  County  Chronicle. 

1873,  February. — The  Journal,  at  Abilene,  by  W.  H.  Johnson.  In 
May,  1873,  united  with  the  Chronicle. 

1874,  January.— The  Solomon  Gazette,  at  Solomon  City,  by  Camp- 
bell &  Fuller.  In  1876  removed  to  Enterprise  and  in  1878  to  Abilene. 
Now  published  as  the  Abilens  Gaizette. 


DONIPHAN  COUNTY. 

1856. — The  Doniphan  Constitutionalist,  at  Doniphan,  by  Thomas  J. 
Key.     Suspended  in  July,  1858. 

1857,  June.— The  Era,  alt  Geary  City.     Suspended  in  1858. 

1857,  June  4.— The  Chief,  at  White  Cloud,  by  Sol.  Miller.  In  July^ 
1872,  removed  to  Troy.    StiU  pubUshed  by  the  original  proprietor. 

1857,  July. — ^The  Elwood  Advertiser,  at  Elwood,  by  Pairman&  New- 
man.    Suspended  in  1859. 

1858. — The  Crusader  of  Freedom,  at  Doniphan,  by  James  Bedpath. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1858. — The  Palermo  Leader,  at  Palermo,  by  Emery  &  Perham.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1858.— The  Elwood  Free  Press,  at  Elwood,  by  F.  &  E.  Tracy.  Sus- 
pended in  October,  1861. 

1858. — The  Troy  Demaerat,  at  Troy,  by  Joseph  Thompson.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1858. — The  Highlander,  at  Highland,  by  Faulkner  &  Seaver.  Pub- 
lished a  few  months. 

1858,  July. — The  Iowa  Point  Erupdrer,  at  Iowa  Point,  by  T.  J.  Key. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1859. — The  Dispatch,  at  Iowa  Point,  by  Watrous  &  Biggers.  Sus- 
pended in  1860. 

1860. — The  Doniphan  County  Dispatch,  at  Troy,  by  J.  W.  Biggers. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1860. — The  Doniphan  Post,  at  Doniphan,  by  G.  &  W.  Eees.  Sus- 
pended in  1861. 

1862. — The  Doniphan  County  Patriot,  at  Troy,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Grant. 
In  1864  merged  in  the  Investigator. 

1864. — The  Doniphan  County  Soldier,  at  Troy,  by  S.  H.  Dodge. 
Published  a  few  months. 

1864,  February. — ^The  Troy  Investigator,  at  Troy,  by  a  company. 
Published  less  than  a  year. 

1865.— The  Troy  Reporter,  at  Troy,  by  J.  H.  Hunt.  In  AprU,  1867, 
removed  to  Wathena.    Suspended  in  1877. 

1868,  November. — The  Doniphan  County  Republican,  at  Troy,  by  C. 
G.  Bridges.     Suspended  in  June,  1875. 

1871,  May. — The  Doniphan  Demoarai,  at  Doniphan,  by  J.  J.  Eicketts. 
Published  about  a  year. 

1873,  August.— The  White  Cloud  Leader,  at  White  Ooud,  by  Yard 
&  Overholt.     Published  two  months. 

1877,  May.— The  Troy  Bulletin,  at  Troy,  by  C.  G.  Bridges.  Still 
published. 

1878,  January. — The  Highland  Sentinel,  by  George  F.  Hammar. 
1878,  February. — The  WatJiena  Advance,  at  Wathena,  byE.  A.  Davis. 

Suspended  June  7,  1878. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

1854,  October  21. — The  Herald  of  Freedom,  dated  Wakarusa,  Kansas, 
but  printed  in  Pennsylvania.  Second  number  published  in  Lawrence, 
January  6,  1855.  Office  destroyed  in  May,  1854,  and  paper  suspended; 
revived  the  following  November,  and  continued  untU  1859. 

1855,  January. — The  Kansas  Free  State,  at  Lavreence,  by  MUler  & 
Elliott.     Office  destroye^and  paper  suspended  May  21,  1856. 

1855,  January  5. — The  Kansas  Tribune,  at  Lawrence,  by  JohnSpeer. 
In  November,  1855,  removed  to  Topeka.  Ee-established  at  Lawrence 
January  1,  1863.  Office  destroyed  and  paper  suspended  August  21, 
1863;  revived  in  November,  1863,  as  a  daUy  and  weekly.  StUl  pub- 
lished. 

1855,  September  26. — The  Kansas  New  Era,  at  Lecompton,  hf  S. 
Weaver.  In  May,  1867,  removed  to  Medina,  and  afterward  to  Grass- 
hopper Falls  (now  Valley  Falls).     Still  published. 

1856. — The  Lecompton  Union,  at  Lecompton,  by  Jones  &  Fans.  Sus- 
pended in  1861. 

1857,  May  28. — The  Lawrence  Republican,  at  Lawrence,  by  'Normau 
Allen.  Office  destroyed  and  paper  suspended  August  21,'  1863 ;  revived 
February  1,  1868.     In  March,  1869,  united  with  the  State  Journal. 
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1857,  June  25. — The  Freeman's  Champion,  at  Pradrie  City,  by  S.  S. 
?routy.  Afterward  suspended;  revived  and  continued  until  Sep- 
ember,  1858. 

1858,  February  23. — The  National  Democrat,  at  Lecomprton,  by  S.  W. 
Origgs.    Suspended  in  October,  1860. 

1859,  January. — ^The  Congregational  Becord,  at  Lawrence,  by  a  society. 
Office  destroyed  in  1863.  Afterward  published  at  Kansas  Gity,  Mis- 
jouri.  Suspended  in  December,  1864,  and  revived  in  June,  1865,  at 
Leavenworth.    In  1866  removed  to  Topeka.    Suspended  in  May,  1867. 

1861,  February. — The  Kansas  State  Jowmal,  at  Lawrence,  by  Trask 
&  Lowman.  The  Daily  Journal  established  March  3,  1868.  Still  pub- 
lished, daily  and  weekly. 

1864. — ^The  Baldwin  City  Observer,  at  Baldwin  City,  by  Warren 
Mitchell.  Published  one  year;  subsequently  revived  and  continued 
six  months. 

1866,  July  28. — The  North  Lawrence  Courier,  at  North  Lawrence,  by 
J.  S.  Boughton.  In  September  following  changed  to  the  Kaw  Valley 
Cmmer.  September  14,  1867,  changed  to  the  Clarion.  Suspended  in 
November,  1867. 

1870,  September  18. — The  Standard,  at  Lavirrence,  by  a  corporation. 
Daily  established  in  October,  1871.     Still  published. 

1872,  February  3. — The  Sjpirit  of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  by  Kalloch  & 
Stevens.    Still  published. 

EDWAEDS  COUNTY. 

1873,  September  16. — ^The  Kinsley  Beporter,  at  Kinsley.  Succeeded 
March  29, 1877,  by  the  Edwards  County  Leader.     StUl  published. 

1877,  November  3. — ^The  VaU^  Bepvhlican,  at  Kinsley,  by  C.  L. 
Hnbbs.    May  4, 1878,  changed  to  the  Kinsley  Qraphic.    Still  published. 

18'/8,  June  1. — The  Kinsley  Bepublican,  at  Kinsley,  by  C.  L.  Hubbs.' 
Still  published. 

1878,  July  13.— The  Staats  Zeitvmg,  at  Kinsley,  by  Dr.  L.  Eick. 

ELK  COUNTY. 

1870.— The  Elk  FalU  Examiner,  at  Elk  Falls,  by  C.  L.  Goodrich. 
Published  about  one  year. 

1870,  September. — The  Howard  County  Ledger  (established  at  Long- 
ton).    Eemoved  to  Elk  Falls  in  1874.  .  Removed  to  Howard  in  1876. 

1872. — The  Howard  County  Messenger,  at  Howard  City,  by  Kelly  & 
Turner.  In  about  one  year  removed  to  Boston,  and  continued  a  few 
mouths. 

1873.— The  Journal,  at  Elk  Falls,  by  Ward  &  Pyle.  Upon  the  di- 
vision of  Howard  county  removed  to  Sedan.     StUl  published. 

1874,  November. — The  Courant.  Eemoved  from  Elk  City  to  Long- 
ton,  by  A.  B.  Steinberger.  At  the  end  of  one  year  removed  to  How- 
ard. 

1875.— The  Beacon,  at  Howard  City,  by  A.  B.  Steinberger.  Pub- 
lished several  months. 

1875.— The  Censorial,  at  Howard  City,  by  W.  E.  Doud.  In  six 
months  removed  to  Eureka,  Greenwood  county. 

1877.— The  Kansas  Sural,  at  Elk  Falls,  by  J.  A.  Somerby.  Pub- 
lished four  months. 

1877,  November  22. — The  Courant  and  Ledger,  at  Howard  City,  con- 
soUdated  and  caUed  the  Qmrant-Ledger.    Now  published  as  the  Courant. 

1878,  January  22.— The  Weekly  Examiner,  at  Elk  Falls,  by  C.  A. 
Gitchell.  Eemoved  to  Howard  City  the  following  March.  Suspended 
July  12,  1878. 

1878,  July  24.— The  Industrial  Journal,  at  Howard  City,  by  Van 
Hyatt  &  Somerby.     Still  published. 

ELLIS  COUNTY. 

1867.— The  Bailway  Advance,  at  Hays  City,  by  Joseph  Clark  &  Co. 
Suspended  in  1868. 

1873.— The  Hays  City  Times,  at  Hays  City,  by  Allen  &  Jones.  Pub- 
liabcd  a  short  time. 

1874,  February.— The  Hays  aty  Sentinel,  at  Hays  City,  by  W.  H. 
Tohnson.    Still  published. 


1876,  April.— The  Ellis  County  Star,  at  Hays  City,  by  J.  H.  Down- 
ing.    Still  published. 

1877,  August.— The  Ellis  County  Standard,  at  Ellis,  by  W.  P.  Tom- 
linson. 

ELLSWORTH  COUNTY. 

1868,  AprU.— The  EOmorth  Advocate,  at  Ellsworth,  by  P.  H.  Hub- 
bell.     Published  six  months. 

1876. — The  Ellsworth  Advertiser,  at  Ellsworth,  by  Wilson  &  Camp- 
bell.    Published  two  months. 

FORD  COUNTY. 

1874. — The  Dodge  City  Messenger,  at  Dodge  City,  by  A.  W.  Moore. 
Suspended  in  1875. 

1876,  May.— The  Times,  at  Dodge  City,  by  W.  C.  &  L.  Shinn.  StUl 
published. 

1877,  December. — The  Ford  County  Globe,  at  Dodge  City,  by  Morphy 
&  Frost.     Still  published. 

1878,  May  18. — ^The  Spearville  Enterprise,  at  SpearvQle,  by  J.  J. 
Bums.     August  24,  1878,  changed  to  the  News.    Still  published. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY.       - 

1856. — The  Kansas  Leader,  at  Centropolis,  by  W.  H.  Austin.  In 
1857  removed  tb  Mineola  and  called  the  MineoUt  Statesman.  Published 
several  months. 

1865. — The  Ottawa  Home  Journal,  at  Ottawa,  by  Kalloch  &  Evans. 
In  March,  1868,  changed  to  the  Bepublic,  and  in  September,  1869,  to 
the  Ottawa  Journal.     Suspended  January  22,  1876. 

1869,  December  6. — The  Ottawa  Herald,  at  Ottawa,  by  Anderson  & 
Tone.  In  August,  1872,  changed  to  the  Kansas  Liberal,  and  in  March, 
1873,  to  the  Ottawa  BepuUican.    Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1871,  October  28. — ^The  Demaeratic  Leader,  at  Ottawa,  by  John  Bain. 
In  August,  1872,  merged  in  the  Liberal. 

1873,  February  11.— The  Daily  Times,  at  Ottawa,  by  W.  C.  Paul. 
Suspended  October  26,  1873. 

1874,  June  6. — The  Ottawa  Weekly  Times,  at  Ottawa,  by  Paul  Brothers. 
Suspended  May  5,  1875. 

1875,  August  5. — ^The  Ottawa  Triumph,  at  Ottawa,  by  E.  H.  Snow. 
In  April,  1877,  changed  to  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  Triumph.  Still 
published. 

1878,  October  12.— The  State  Press,  at  Ottawa,  by  M.  M.  Bleakmore. 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY. 

1868,  July  4.— The  Eureka  Herald,  at  Eureka,  by  S.  G.  Mead.  Still 
published. 

1875.— The  Censorial,  at  Eureka,  by  W.  E.  Doud. 

HARPER  COUNTY. 

1878,  August  22. — The  Anthony  Journal,  at  Anthony,  by  J.  S.  Soul6. 
StUl  published. 

1878,  October  24. — The  Harpei-  County  Times,  at  Harper,  by  W.  0. 
Graham.     Still  published. 

HARVEY  COUNTY. 

1872,  August  22. — The  Newton  Kansan,  at  Newton,  by  H.  C.  Ash- 
baugh.     StUl  published. 

1875,  August  11. — The  Harvey  County  News,  at  Newton,  by  A.  W. 
Moore.     Subsequently  changed  to  the  BepuUican.    Still  published. 

1876,  January  6. — Zur  Hrimath  (German),  at  Halstead,  by  David 
Goerz;  semi-monthly.     StUl  published. 

1878,  November  2. — The  Burrton  Telephone,  at  Burrton,  by  A.  0. 
Bowman.     StUl  published. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

1858.— The  Cricket,  at  Holton,  by  T.  G.  Walters,  (a) 
two  months. 


Published 


o  The  publisher  had  neither  type  nor  press,  but  wrote  his  articles  with  pen  and  inli,  and  illustrated  the  political  events  wilh  colored  pencils. 
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1867,  October.— The  Jackson  County  News,  at  Holton,  by  A.  W.  Moore. 
In  1872  changed  to  Holton  News.    In  1874  merged  in  the  Express. 

1868,  May. — The  Jackson  Democrat,  at  Holton,  by  a  company.  In 
1869  changed  to  the  Holton  Leaden,  and  continued  one  year. 

1872,  April  13.— The  Holton  Express.  In  1874  united  with  the  News, 
and  called  the  Express  and  News.     In  1875  consolidated  with  Becorder. 

1873,  June  4. — The  Netawaka  Chief,  at  Netawaka,  by  George  S.  Irwin. 
In  1874  removed  to  Hiawatha,  Brown  county. 

1875,  March  2.— The  Recorder,  at  Holton,  by  Shiner  &  Laithe. 
March  26,  1875,  united  with  the  Express,  and  called  the  Recorder  and 
Express.    In  January,  1877,  changed  to  Recorder.    Still  published. 

1878,  January  16.— The  HoUon  Signal,  at  Holton,  by  Fairchild  & 
Sargent.    Still  published. 

JEFFERSON  COTJNTY. 

1858,  May. — The  Grasshopper,  by  J.  A.  Cody.  Published  four 
months ;  afterward  revived,  and  called  the  Orescent;  continued  a  few 
months. 

1860. — The  Oskaloosa  Ind^endent,  at  Oskaloosa,  by  J.  W.  Eoberts. 
Still  published. 

1862.— The  Gazette,  by  P.  H.  Hubbell.  In  1864  changed  to  the 
Jeffersonian.     In  1866  removed  to  Holton. 

1867. — The  Jefferson  County  Democrat,  at  Oskaloosaf  by  Stafford  & 
Nesbitt.  Published  two  months  ;  revived  in  September,  1867,  and 
continued  as  the  Statesman  until  December,  1868. 

1867,  March.— The  New  Era,  at  Medina,  by  S.  "Weaver.  In  1871 
removed  to  Grasshopper  Falls  (Valley  Falls).     Still  published. 

1870,  December  12. — The  Perryville  Times,  at  Perryville,  by  H.  G. 
Evans.     In  1874  removed  to  Saint  Mary's. 

1873,  January. — The  Grasshopper,  by  Hoover  &  Huron.  In  1874 
merged  in  the  New  Era. 

1873,  October  O.-r-The  Oskaloosa  Sickle  and  Sheaf,  at  Oskaloosa,  by 
Williams  &  Wilson.     Now  published  as  the  Sickle.- 

JEWELL  COUNTY.  , 

1872,  March  24. — The  Jewell  City  Clarion,  at  Jewell  City,  by  Day  & 
Jenkins.  May  1,  1873,  changed  to  the  Jewell  County  Diamond.  In 
April,  1878,  united  with  the  Jewell  Comity  Monitor,  removed  to  Jewell 
Center,  and  called  the  Monitor-Diamond.  Now  published  at  Jewell 
City. 

1874,  May  19. — The  Jewell  County  Monitor,  at  Jewell  Center,  by 
Frank  Kirk.     In  April,  1878,  united  with  the  Diamond. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

1859.^ — The  Kansas  Tribune,  at  Olathe,  by  Francis  &  Davis.  Sus- 
pended in  1861. 

1859,  September  8.— The  Olathe  Herald,  at  Olathe,  by  Giffen  &  De- 
vinney.     Suspended  in  August,  1861. 

1861,  May  9.— The  Olathe  Mirror,  at  Olathe,  by  John  Francis. 
Afterward  united  with  the  News  Letter,  and  called  the  Mirror  and  News 
Letter.    Still  published. 

1867,  October  9.— The  Kansas  Central,  at  Olathe,  by  W.  P.  Goble. 
In  September,  1868,  changed  to  the  Johnson  County  Democrat. 

1870,  February  23.— The  Olathe  News  Letter,  at  Olathe,  by  J.  A.  & 
H.  F.  Canutt.     Afterward  united  with  the  Mirror. 

1870,  December  7. — The  Spring  Hill  Enterprise,  at  Spring  Hill,  by 
Buel  &  Sprague.  In  1872  changed  to  the  Western  Progress.  In  1873 
removed  to  Olathe. 

1878,  April  13. — The  Kansas  State  Register,  at  Spring  Hill,  by  C.  F. 
Hyde. 

LABETTE  COUNTY. 

1868,  April.— The  Eagle,  at  Jacksonville,  by  B.  K.  Land. 
1868. — ^The  Oswego  Register,  at  Oswego,  by  E.  E.  Trask. 

1869,  January  15. — The  Advance,  at  Chetopa,  by  Homer  &  Corey. 
In  January,  1874, 'changed  to  the  Southern  Kansas  Advance.  Still  pub- 
lished. 


1871,  June. — The  Parsons  Sun,  at  Parsons,  by  Reynolds  &  Perry. 
StUl  published. 

1874,  April  9.— The  Parsons  Eclipse,  at  Parsons,  by  J.  B.  Lamb. 
Still  published. 

1876.— The  Herald,  at  Chetopa,  by  Hibbetts  &  Frye.  Suspended  in 
1877. 

LEAVENWOETH  COUNTY. 

1854,  September  15. — The  Herald,  at  Leavenworth,  by  W.  H.  Adams. 
Suspended  June  27,  1861. 

1854,  November. — The  Kickapoo  Pioneer,  at  Kickapoo,  by  A.  B. 
Hazzard.     Published  three  years. 

1855,  March. — The  Territorial  Register,  by  Sevier  &  Delahay.  Sus- 
pended December  22,  1855. 

1856. — The  Leavenworth  Journal,  at  Leavenworth,  by  S.  S.  Goode. 
Suspended  in  1859. 

1857. — The  Yovmg  Am£rica,  at  Leavenworth,  by  George  W.  McLane. 
Succeeded  in  September,  1857,  by  the  Daily  Ledger.  Continued  two 
years. 

1857,  March  7. — The  Times,  at  Leavenworth,  by  a  company.  Daily 
established  February  15,  1858.  In  September,  1868,  united  with  the 
Conservative,  and  called  the  Times  and  Conservative.  Latter  part  of  title 
afterward  dropped.     Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 

1858,  September. — The  Kansas  Zeiiung,  removed  from  Atchison  to 
Leavenworth,  by  C.  P.  Kob.  Daily  established  in  September,  1863. 
United  with  the  Journal  March  1,  1868,  and  called  the  Kansas  Staats- 
Zeitimg.     Suspended  April  1,  1869. 

1859. — L'Estafette  du  Kansas  (French),  at  Leavenworth,  by  Frank 
Barclay.     Published  a  short  time. 

1859. — The  Daily  Dispatch,  at  Leavenworth,  by  Prescott  &  White. 
Published  less  than  a  year. 

1861,  January  28.-^The  Leavenworth  Conservative,  at  Leavenworth, 
by  Dr.  R.  Anthony;  daily,  tri- weekly,  and  weekly.  In  September, 
1868,  consolidated  with  the  Tmes. 

1861,  June. — The  Inquirer,  at  Leavenworth,  by  B.  B.  Taylor.  Sus- 
pended February  10,  1863. 

1862,  September  18. — The  Evening  Bulletin,  at  Leavenworth,  by  a 
company;  daily,  tri- weekly,  and  weekly.  In  November,  1871,  con- 
solidated with  the  Times. 

1865,  March  1. — The  Kansas  Jowrnal,  at  Leavenworth,  by  Soussman 
&  Kempf.     Consolidated  with  the  Zeitung  March  1,  1868. 

1866,  October  3. — The  Leavenworth  Commercial,  at  Leavenworth,  by 
Prescott,  Hume  &  Callahan;  daily  and  weekly.  In  1876  merged  in 
the  Times. 

1867,  June. — The  Leavenworth  Medical  Herald,  at  Leavenworth,  by 
Logan  &  Sinks;  monthly.     Suspended  in  1876. 

1868. — The  Evening  Call,  at  Leavenworth,  by  Clarke  &  McMichael. 
Suspended  in  1873. 

1869,  April  1.— The  Freie  Presse,  at  Leavenworth,  by  John  M.  Haber- 
lein.     Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1871,  May. — The  Doniplmn  Democrat,  at  Doniphan.  Published  less 
than  a  year;  revived  shortly  afterward  as  the  Herald.  Subsequently 
removed  to  Leavenworth,  and  continued  about  two  years. 

1872. — The  .Home  Record,  at  Leavenworth,  by  a  society;  monthly. 
Still  published. 

1873.— The  J.^i>eai,  at  Leavenworth,  byEmbry&Co.;  daily.  Changed 
to  weekly  in  1877.     Now  published  as  the  Appeal  and  Tribune. 

1877,  April  22.— The  Public  Press,  at  Leavenworth,  by  H.  B.  Horn; 
daily.     Still  published. 

1878,  May. — The  Western  Homestead,  at  Leavenworth,  by  W.  S. 
Burke.     Still  published. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

1872.— The  Lincoln  County  News,  at  Lincoln  Center,  by  Buzick  & 
Bamhart.  Subsequently  changed  to  the  Lincoln  County  Patriot.  Sus- 
pended in  1875. 

1874. — The  Lincoln  County  Farmer,  at  Lincoln  Center,  by  F.  H. 
Bamhart.    FubUshed  six  months. 
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1874,  December  2. — The  Western  Democrat,  at  Lincoln  Center,  by  F. 
.  Beatty.  Succeeded  in  June,  1875,  by  the  Saline  Valley  Begistei: 
ill  published. 

LINN  COUNTY. 

1859,  April  1. — The  Linn  County  Herald,  at  Mound  City,  by  Jonathan 

rman.    In  April,  1860,  changed  to  the  Mownd  City  Report.    In  1861 

moved  to  Mansfield  and  called  the  Mansfield  Shield  and  Banner.    Sus- 

nded  in  1862. 

1864,  April  1.— The  Border  Sentinel,  at  Mound  City,  by  J.  T.  &  J.  D. 

loddy.    Removed  to  Fort  Scott  in  1874. 

1869. — ^The  Linn  Cownty  Press,  by  A.  B.  Bowman.     Removed  to 

imner  county  in  1871. 

1870,  June  18. — The  La  Cygne  Weekly  Journal,  at  La  Cygne,  by 
iry  &  Kenea.     Still  published. 

1871,  August  24. — The  Pleasanton  Observer,  at  Pleasanton,  by  L.  K. 
)ok.    Still  published. 

1875,  April  1. — The  Linn  County  Enterprise,  at  Mound  City,  by  J. 
McCallum.    Suspended  in  November,  1875. 

1876,  February  1. — The  Linn  County  Clarion,  at  Mound  City,  by 
jnnon  &  Van  Buskirk.     Still  published. 

LYON  COUNTY. 

1857,  June  6. — The  Kansas  News,  at  Emporia,  by  P.  B.  Plumb.     In 

J59  changed  to  the  Emporia  News.     Daily  established  in  1878.     Still 

iblished. 

1859,  August  20. — The  Americus  Sentinel,  at  Americus,  by  T.  C.  Hill. 

ublished  one  year. 

1871,  June. — The  Emporia  Ledger,  at  Emporia,  by  a  company.  Still 
[iblished. 

1877,  September  27. — The  Hartford  Enterprise,  at  Hartford,  by  Clark 
McCray.    Still  published. 

1878,  April  10. — :The  Emporia  Sun,  at  Emporia,  by  J.  M.  Davis. 

M'PHEESON  COUNTY. 

1872,  December  19. — The  McFherson  Messenger,  at  McPherson,  by 
ale  Bros.  In  1874  changed  to  the  McPherson  Independent.  Now  pub- 
shed  as  the  Bqmblican. 

1874,  July  7. — ^The  Farmers'  Advocate,  at  McPherson.  In  1875  re- 
loved  to  Salina. 

1878,  August  9.— The  Freeman,  at  McPherson,  by  Claxk  &  McCray. 
till  published. 

MAEION  COUNTY. 

1869,  September.— The  Western  News,  at,  Marion  Center,  by  A.  "W. 
obinson.  In  1871  changed  to  the  Western  Giant,  and  later  to  Marion 
aunty  Record.    Still  published. 

1871,  April. — The  Florence  Pioneer,  at  Florence,  by  Mitchell  & 
[cReynolds.    Suspended  in  1873. 

187:?,  May  1.— The  Peabody  Gazette,  at  Peabody,  by  J.  P.  Church, 
till  published. 

1876,  June  23.— The  Florence  Herald,  at  Florence,  by  Howe  &  Mor- 
m.    Still  published. 

MAESHALL  COUNTY. 

1857,  December  18.- The  Palmetto  Kansan,  at  Marysville,  by  J.  E. 

lardy.    Published  seven  months. 

1859.— The  Democratic  Platform,  at  Marysville,  by  Peters  &  Newell. 

iispended  in  1861. 

1861.— The  Big  Blue  Union,  at  Marysville,  by  G.  D.  Swearingen. 

ispcnded  in  December,  1865. 

1862.— The  Constitutional  Gazetteer,  at  Marysville,  by  P.  H.  Peters. 

ublished  a  short  time. 

1861.— The  Enterprise,  at  MarysviUe,  by  Baker,  Peters  &  MagUl. 

emoved  to  Irving  in  1868  and  caUed  the  Blue  VaUcy  Record.    Published 

lew  months. 

1869.— The  Locomotive,  at  Marysville,  by  P.  H.  Peters.  In  1870 
iiuigcd  to  the  Marshall  County  News.     StUl  published. 


1870,  January  1.— The  Waterville  Telegraph,  at  WaterviUe,  by  Frank. 

A.  Root.    In  1877  changed  to  the  Blue  Valley  Telegraph.    Still  published. 

1871,  July  4. — The  Blu^  Rapids  Times,  at  Blue  Rapids,  by  CampbeUl 
&TibbettB.     Still  published. 

1875. — The  Blue  Valley  Gazette,  at  Irving,  by  John  Thomson.  Still 
published. 

1876,  October  26.— The  Frankfort  Record,  at  Frankfort,  by  Campbell 
&  Bros. 

MIAMI  COUNTY. 

1857. — The  Southern  Kansas  Herald,  at  Osawatomie,  by  Charles  E. 
Griffiths.  In  July,  1860,  removed  to  Paola,  and  afterward  changed  to 
the  Argus.     Removed  to  lola  in  August,  1866,  and  soon  after  suspended. 

1860,  January  1.— The  Paola  Chief,  at  Paola,  by  W.  B.  &  A.  O. 
Wagstaff.     Published  six  months. 

1861.— The  Crusader,  at  Paola,  by  T.  H.  EUis.     Suspended  in  1863. 

1866. — The  Advertiser,  at  Paola,  by  A.  Gore.     Suspended  iu  1870. 

1866,  August  18. — The  Miami  Republican,  at  Paola,  by  McReynolds 
&  Simpson.     StUl  published. 

1870,  September. — The  Fontana  Gazette,  at  Fontana,  by  Jones  & 
Weylandt.     Suspended  in  1871. 

1871,  July  3.— The  Pooto  Democrat,  at  Paola,  by  T.  H.  Ellis.  Sus- 
pended in  1872. 

1871,  July  10. — The  Kansas  Spirit,  at  Paola,  by  Perry  &  Bright. 
Subsequently  changed  to  the  Western  Spirit.     Still  published. 

1876,  June. — The  Herald,  at  Louisburg,  by  E.  F.  Heisler.  Still 
published. 

1878,  August. — The  Republican  Citizen,  at  Paola,  by  "Wickersham  & 
Greason.     Still  published. 

MITCHELL   COUNTY. 

1871,  April  5.— The  Mirror,  at  Beloit,  by  A.  B.  Cornell.  Published 
several  months. 

1872,  April  11. — The  Beloit  Gazette,  at  Beloit,  by  Chaffee  &  Johnson. 
Still  published. 

1877,  August  10. — Tll[ie  Beloit  Record,  at  Beloit,  by  Kelley  &  Bertram. 

MONTGOMEEY  COUNTY. 

1869,  September  4. — The  Independence  Pioneer,  at  Independence,  by 
Trask  &  Steel.  In  1870  changed  to  the  Independence  Republican.  Sus- 
pended in  1874. 

1870. — The  Westralia  Vidette,  atWestralia,  by  McConnell  &  Mclntyre. 

1870,  June. — The  Parker  Record,  at  Parker,  by  G.  D.  Baker. 

1870,  December.— The  Kansas  Democrat,  at  Independence,  by  M.  V. 

B.  Bennett. 

1871,  March. — The  South  Kansas  Tribune,  at  Independence,  by  Hum- 
phrey &  Yoe.     Still  published. 

1872,  April. — Ross's  Paper,  at  Cofifeyville,  by  E.  G.  Ross. 

1872,  May.— The  Coffeyville  Circular,  at  Coffeyville,  by  E.  W.  Perry. 

1873. — The  Coffeyville  Courier,  at  Coffeyville,  by  Chatham  &  White. 

1873. — The  Clierryvale  Herald,  at  Cherryvale. 

1873. — The  Southern  Kansan,  at  Independence,  by  W.  H.  Watkins. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Independence  Kansan.     Still  published. 

1874. — The  Osage  Chief,  at  Independence,  by  Vangundy  &  Clark. 

1874.— The  Elk  City  Couranf,  at  Elk  City,  by  Abe  Steinberger. 

1875. — The  Independence  Courier,  at  Independence,  by  J.  J.  Chatham. 
Suspended  in  1879. 

1875.— The  Coffeyville  Journal,  at  Coflfeyville,  by  W.  A.  Peffer.  Still 
published. 

MOEftIS   COUNTY. 

1859. — The  Kansas  Press,  at  Council  Grove,  by  S.  N.  Wood.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Council  Grove  Press,  and  in  1865  to  the  Council 
Grove  Democrat.    Suspended  in  1866. 

1869,  March. — The  Council  Grove  Advertiser,  at  Council  Grove,  byW. 
H.  Johnson.     Published  eighteen  months. 
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1870.— The  CcmncU  Orove  Democrat,  at  Council  Grove,  by  S.  M.  Hays. 
In  1877  united  with  the  Bepublican  as  Sepublican  and  Democrat.  Now 
published  as  the  Bepublican. 

1871.— The  Chronicle,  at  Council  Grove,  by  H.  E.  Gregory.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1872. — The  Morris  County  Republican,  at  Council  Grove,  by  J.  T. 
Bradley.     In  1877  united  with  the  Democrat. 

1878,  January  1. — The  Morris  County  Enterprise,  at  Parkersville,  by 
McCray  &  Clark.     Still  published. 

NEMAHA  COUNTY. 

1863,  November  14. — The  NemaJia  Courier,  at  Seneca,  by  John  P. 
Cone.     In  1871  changed  to  the  Seneca  Weekly  Courier.    StjU  published. 

1869,  September  18. — The  Mercury,  at  Seneca,  by  a  company.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1870. — The  Star  of  Kansas  (French),  by  Jules  Leroux;  monthly. 
Removed  to  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  in  May,  1876. 

1870,  January  1. — The  Independent  Press,  at  Seneca,  by  an  associa- 
tion.    In  1873  changed  to  the  Nonpareil.    Suspended  in  1874. 

1874,  May  7. — The  Sabctha  Advance,  at  Sabetha,  by  Larzalere  & 
Wright.     Suspended  id  1878. 

1876,  October  5. — The  Nemaha  County  Bepmblican,  at  Sabetha,  by 
James  F.  Clough.  ■  Still  published. 

NEOSHO  COUNTY. 

1868,  August  5. — The  Osage  Mission  Journal,  at  Osage  Mission,  by  J. 
H.  Scott.  In  1871  changed  to  the  People's  Advocate.  Subsequently 
merged  in  the  Transcript. 

1868,  October  24. — The  Neosho  Valley'  Eagle,  at  Jacksonville,  by  B. 
K.  Lamb.  In  1871  removed  to  Erie,  and  called  the  Erie  Ishmaelite;  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Osage  Mission,  and  called  the  Neosho  County  Jour- 
nal.   Still  published. 

1870,  September  23. — The  New  Chicago  Transcript,  at  New  Chicago, 
by  G.  C.  Crowther.     Suspended  April  30,  1872. 

,    1871,  May  13.— The  Tioga  Herald,  at  Tioga,  by  E.  B.  Hains.     Sus- 
pended May  1,  1872. 

1871,  August  16.— -The  Thayer  HeadligU,  at  Thayer,  by  C.  T.  Ewing. 
Still  published. 

1872,  October  19. — The  Chanute  Times,  at  Chanute,  by  A.  L.  Elvers. 
Still  published. 

1876,  May  5.— The  Neosho  Cmnty  Becord,  at  Erie,  by  G.  "W.  McMil- 
lan.    Still  published. 

NOETON  COUNTY. 

1877,  January  1. — The  Norton  County  Bee,  at  Norton,  by  Harmer  & 
Baker.     Suspended  in  1878. 

1878,  June. — The  Norton  County  Advance,  at  Norton,  by  Pettigrew  & 
Collins.     Still  published. 

OSAGE  COUNTY. 

1863,  September  26. — The  Osage  County  Chronicle,  at  Bnrlingame,  by 
M.  M.  Murdock.     Still  published. 

1870. — The  Osage  County  Observer,  at  Lyndon,  by  J.  J.  Johnson. 
Published  one  year. 

1871,  August. — The  Shaft,  at  Osage  City,  by  Morgan  &  Cooper.  In 
1875  changed  to  the  Osage  City  Free  Press.     StiU  published. 

1872. — The  Lyndon  Signal,  at  Lyndon,  by  Bently  &  Kirby.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1874,  September.  ^The  Lyndon  limes,  at  Lyndon,  by  Miller  Brothers. 
Still  published. 

OSBOENE  COUNTY. 

1873,  January. — The  Osborne  Weekly  Times,  at  Osborne  City,  by  a 
company.     Suspended  in  November,  1874. 

1875,  January  8. — The  Osborne  County  Farmer,  at  Osborne  City,  by 
F.  H.  Bamhart.     SHU  published. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

1870,  September. — The  Solomon  Valley  Pioneer,  at  Lindsay.  Sus- 
pended in  May,  1873. 

1871,  January. — The  Ottawa  County  Independent,  at  Minneapolis,  by 
J.  E.  Wharton.     Still  published. 

1874,  October. — The  Solomon  Valley  Mirror,  at  Minneapolis,  by  C.  C. 
Olney;  monthly.     Still  published. 

1875,  August. — Tho  Sentinel,  at  Minneapolis,  by  Hoyt  &  Crosley. 
Still  published. 

PAWNEE  COUNTY. 

1873. — The  Larned  Press,  at  Lamed,  by  W.  C.  Tompkins. 

1876.— The  Republican,  at  Lamed.     Published  one  year. 

1878,  April  1. — The  Larned  Enterprise,  at  Lamed.  Subsequently 
changed  to  the  Chronoscope.     Still  published. 

1878,  November  27.— The  Optic,  at  Lamed,  by  H.  H.  Doyle.  Still 
published.  ' 

PHILLIPS   COUNTY. 

1873,  August. — The  Kirxvin  Chief,  at  Kirwin,  by  a  company.  Still 
published. 

1876. — The  Kirwin  Progress,  at  Kirwin,  by  Professor  Eobinson.  Sus- 
pended in  1878. 

1877. — The  PhiUipsburg  Advance,  at  PhiUipsburg,  by  C.  Dickey. 
Changed  to  the  PhiUips  County  Democrat  in  July,  1878. 

1878.— The  PhiUips  County  Herald,  at  PhiUipsburg,  by  Charles  F. 
Jenkins. 

POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY. 

1867,  July  17. — The  Pottawatomie  Gazette,  at  LouisvUle,  by  A.  Sel- 
lers. 

1869. — The  Kansas  Valley,  at  Wamego,  by  Clardy  &  O'Flanagan.  In 
1871  renioved  to  Solomon  City. 

1869,  May. — The  Wamego  Courier,  at  Wamego,  by  Mr.  Jennings. 
Published  several  months. 

1870.— The  Kansas  Bepwter,  at  Louisville,  by  a  company.  StiU  pub- 
lished. 

1870.— The  Dispatch,  at  Wamego,  by  E.  W.  Jenkins.  In  1871  re- 
moved to  Neuchatel,  Nemaha  county. 

1870,  October. — The  Saint  Mary's  Star,  at  Saint  Mary's.  Sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  Pottawatomie  Independent.  Suspended  shortly 
afterward. 

1872. — ^The  Wamego  Blade,  at  Wamego,  by  E.  E.  Cunningham.  In 
1873  removed  to  Clay  Center. 

1875. ^The  Saint  Mary's  Himes,  at  Saint  Mary's,  by  O.  Le  Roy  Sedg- 
wick.    In  1877  changed  to  the  Saint  Mary's  Democrat.    StUl  published. 

1877,  September. — The  Wamego  Tribune,  at  Wamego,  by  W.  P.  Camp- 
beU.     StiU  published. 

1878,  January. — The  Pottawatomie  Chief,  at  Saint  Mary's. 

1878,  May  9.— The  Onaga  Journal,  at  Qnaga,  by  Stauffer  &  Camea. 
Still  published. 

'  BENO  COUNTY. 

1872,  July  4.— The  Hutchinson  News,  at  Hutchinson,  by  Periy  Bros. 
&  Co.     StUl  published. 

1875,  October. — The  Beno  Independent,  at  Hutchinson,  by  W.  F. 
WaUace.     In  1876  changed  to  the  Hutchinson  Herald.    StUl  published. 

1877,  January. — The  Hutchinson  Interior]  at  Hutchinson,  by  H. 
Inman.     Still  published. 

EEPUBLIC  COUNTY. 

1870,  September  20.— The  Baieville  Telescope,  at  Belleville.  SlaU 
published. 

1872,  Febraary  7.— The  Belleville  Bepiiblic,  at  BelleviUe.  Removed 
to  Scandia  in  1876,  and  caUed  the  Scandia  B^ublic.  Afterwa.rd  changed 
to  the  Bepublic-Juurnal.    Now  published  as  the  BcptMic  Couvij  Journa . 
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EICE  COUNTY. 


187C. — The  Sice  Countij  Herald,  at  Atlanta,  by  ■ 


■  Fraaier.     Re- 


loved  subsequently  to  Peace,  and  later  to  Hutchinson. 

1875. — ^The  Bice  Qmnty  Gazette,  at  Sterling,  by CowgilL     Still 

ablished. 

1877. — ^The   Weekly  Bulletin,  at  Lyons,  by  Ulmer.     After- 

■ard  removed  to  Sterling.     Still  published. 

EILEY  COUNTY. 

1859,  May. — The  Western  Kansas  Express,  at  Manhattan,  by  C.  F. 
>e  Vivaldi.  In  1860  changed  to  the  Manhattan  Express,  and  in  1863  to 
lie  Irulependertt.  In  1868  consolidated  with  the  Radical,  and  called  the 
lanhattan  Standard.  In  1870  changed  to  the  Nationalist.  Still  pub- 
ished. 

1866,  July. — The  Kansas  Radical,  at  Manhattan,  by  E.  C.  Manning, 
fnited  with  the  Independent  in  1868. 

1872. — The  Beacon,  at  Manhattan,  by  A.  D.  &  A.  G.  Goodwin, 
uspended  in  1874. 

1876,  April. — The  Manhattan  Enterprise,  at  Manhattan,  by  A.  L. 
Junyan.    Still  published. 

HOOKS  COUNTY. 

1876.— The  Stockton  News,  at  Stockton,  by  J.  W.  Newell.  Still  pub- 
ishcd. 

EUSH  COUNTY. 

1874,  December. — The  Walnut  Valley  Standard,  by  W.  P.  Tomlinson. 
n  1877  removed  to  La  Crosse,  and  afterward  to  Ellis,  Ellis  county. 

1877,  Jime. — The  Bush  County  Progress,  at  Eush  Center,  by  R.  H. 
litchell.    Subsequently  removed  to  La  Crosse. 

1878,  July  9.— The  Blade,  at  Walnut  City,  by  Gnnn  &  Stumbaugh. 
itiU  published. 

EUSSELL  COUNTY. 

1871.— The  Pioneer,  at  Bunker  Hill,  by  Harbaugh  &  Corbett.  Pub- 
ished  a  short  time. 

1872,  April  25. — The  Western  Kansas  Plainsman,  at  Eussell,  by  A.  B. 
)omell.    Suspended  in  1876. 

1872,  May  9.— The  Nem  Republic,  at  Bunker  HUl,  by  John  R.  Ran- 
cin.    Suspended  in  September,  1874. 

1874,  November  19.— The  i^usseH  County  Record,  at  Russell,  by  DoUi- 
on  Brothers.     Still  published. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

1867,  February  13.— The  &iim  Herald,  at  Salina,  by  B.  J.  F.  Hauna. 
Still  published, 

1871,  February.— The  Saline  County  Journal,  at  Salina,  by  "W.  H. 
fohnson.    Still  published. 

1874.— The  Farmers'  Advocate,  at  Salina,  by  Allen  Brothers.  Now 
mblished  as  the  Neuis  and  Farmers'  Advocate. 

SEDGWICK  COUNTY. 

1870,  August  13.— The  Vidette,  at  Wichita,  by  Sowers  &  Hutchin- 
on.    Suspended  in  1872. 

1872.— The  Gazette,  at  Wichita.  Aftenvard  changed  to  the  Beacon. 
till  published. 

1872,  April  6.— The  Wichita  Eagle,  at  Wichita,  by  M.  M.  Murdock. 
till  published. 

1877.— The  Wichita  Herald,  at  Wichita,  by  Eobbins  &  Nison. 

SHAWNEE  COUNTY. 

1855,  July  4.— The  Kansas  Freeman,  at  Topeka,  by  E.  C.  K.  Garvey. 
uspended  in  1856. 

1855,  September  15.— The  Kansas  Tribune,  at  Lawrence,  by  John 
peer.    Subsequently  removed  to  Topeka.    Suspended  about  1868. 

1857.— The  iVote  Booh,  at  Tecumseh,  by  S.  G.  Rcid.  Suspended  in 
P58. 


1859,  October  1.— The  Kansas  State  Record,  at  Topeka,  by  E.  G.  & 
W.  W.  Ross.  Daily  established  June  3,  1868,  and  merged  in  the  Cov:- 
monwealih  December  7, 1871.  The  Weekly  Record  merged  in  the  same 
paper  May  25,  1875. 

•  1860,  June  20. — The  AvJmrn  Docket,  at  Auburn,  by  D.  B.  Emmert. 
Published  one  year. 

1863,  May  1.— The  Kansas  Farmer,  at  Topeka,  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society;  monthly.  Removed  to  Lawrence  in  1865,  and  in  1867  to 
Leavenworth.     In  1873  again  removed  to  Topeka.     Still  published. 

1864,  January  1. — The  Kansas  Educational  Journal,  at  Topeka; 
monthly.     Suspended  in  1874. 

1865,  December  9. — The  Topeka  Leader,  at  Topeka,  by  Cummings  & 
Builingame.     Merged  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1869. 

1869,  May  1. — The  Commonwealth,  at  Topeka,  by  Prouty  &  Davis; 
daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1871.— The  NoHh  Topeka  Times,  by  C.  Maynard.  In  1876  merged 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

1871,  September  15. — The  Kansas  Stoats  Zcitung,  at  Topeka,  by 
George  Tauber.     Published  about  one  yeax. 

1872. — The  Kansas  Monitor  (Swedish),  at  Topeka.  Published  about 
one  year. 

1872,  January. — The  Kansas  Magazine,  at  Topeka,  by  a  company. 
Suspended  in  October,  1873. 

1873,  August  1. — The  Topeka  Blade,  at  Topeka,  by  J.  C.  Swayze; 
daily.  Suspended  from  January  31,  1874,  to  January  7,  1875.  Sus- 
pended in  1879. 

1875. — The  American  Young  Folks,  at  Topeka,  by  J.  K.  Hudson; 
monthly.     Still  published. 

1875,  January  20. — The  Kansas  Democrat,  at  Topeka,  by  Peacock  & 
Sons.     Still  published. 

1876,  June  8.— The  NoHh  Topeka  Times,  at  North  Topeka,  by  Frank 
A.  Root.     Stm  published. 

1878,  January  1. — Der  Courier,  at  Topeka,  by  Edward  Fleisher. 
Still  published. 

SMITH  COUNTY. 


1872,  November. — The  Smith  County  Pioneer,  at  Cedarville,  by  W. 
D.  Jenkins.     Removed  to  Smith  Center  in  1873.     Still  published. 

SUMNER  COUNTY. 

1871,  June. — The  Oxford  Times,  at  Oxford,  by  Mugford  &  Hughes. 
In  1872  changed  to  the  Oxford  Press.  In  May,  1873,  removed  to  Wel- 
lington, and  called  the  Sumner  County  Press.     StUl  published. 

1876,  May  27. — The  Oxford  Independent,  at  Oxford,  by  John  Blevins. 
In  1878  removed  to  Harper  county. 

1876,  August. — The  Sumner  County  Democrat,  at  Wellington,  by  Craw- 
ford &  Edmoncy. 

WABAUNSEE  COUNTY. 

1869,  AprU  1. — The  Wabaunsee  County  Herald,  at  Alma,  by  Sellers  & 
Bertram.  In  1871  changed  to  the  Alma  Union,  and  in  1872  to  the 
Wabaunsee  County  News.    Still  published. 

1871. — The  Landmark,  at  Eskridge,  by  E.  H.  Sandford.  Published 
at  Alma  several  months  in  1874.     Suspended  about  January,  1875. 

,1877,  March  1. — The  Alma  Blade,  at  Alma,  by  R.  Cunningham  & 
Co.     Suspended  in  February,  1878. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

1869,  March. — Th»j  Washington  Observer,  at  Washington,  by  M.  J. 
Kelly.     Now  published  as  the  Republican. 

WILSON   COUNTY. 

1870,  January  20. — The  Wilson  County  CouriT,  at  Predonia,  by  John 
R.  Jennings.     Suspended  in  December,  1870. 

1870,  March  .30. — ^The  AUoona,  Union,  at  Altoona,  by  Bowser  &  Brown. 
Suspended  December  5,  1872. 
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1870,  April  21.— The  Guilford  Citizen,  at  Guilford,  by  John  S.  Gil- 
more.     Suspended  Octoher  22,  1870. 

1870,  November  18.— The  NeodesJia  Citizen,  at  Neodesha.  Published 
two  years. 

1870,  December  24.— The  Neodesha  Enterprise,  at  Neodesha,  by 
Berry  &  Campbell.     Published  a  short  time. 

1871,  January  13.— The  Fredonia  Journal,  at  Fredonia,  by  Peffer  & 
"Wellman.     Suspended  in  May,  1873. 

1873,  January  9.— The  Wilson  County  Free  Press,  at  Neodesha,  by  G. 
P.  Smith.     Still  published. 

1873,  June  6.— The  Wilson  County  Citizen,  at  Fredonia,  by  John  S. 
Gilmore.     Still  published. 

1876,  September  7.— The  Fredonia  Tribune,  at  Fredonia,  by  B.  F. 
Bowen. 

WOODSON  COUNTY. 

1869,  October.— The  Frontier  Bffmoorat,  at  Neosho  Falls,  by  I.  B. 
Boyle.  In  January,  1870,  changed  to  the  Neosho  Falls  Advertiser,  and  in 
January,  1873,  to  the  Woodson  County  Post.     Still  published. 

1872,  February. — The  Woodson  County  Advocate,  at  Neosho  Falls,  by 
W.  H.  Jones.     Suspended  in  1873. 


1877,  June. — The  Weekly  News,  at  Yates  Center,  by  Steinbarger  & 
Baker.     Still  published. 

WYANDOTTE  COUNTY. 

1857. — The  Wyandotte  Reporter,  by  M.  "W.  Delahay.  Published  a 
short  time, 

1857,  April. — The  Quindaro  Ohindowan,  at  Quindaro,  by  Babb  & 
"Walden. 

1857,  May. — The  Wyandotte  Democrat,  by  J.  A.  Berry.  Published 
eighteen  months. 

1858. — The  Wyandotte  Citizen,  at  Wyandotte  City,  by  Ephraim  Ab- 
bott. Succeeded  in  a  few  months  by  the  Western  Argus.  Suspended 
in  1861. 

1858,  August  7. — The  Wyandotte  Gazette,  at  Wyandotte,  by  S.  D. 
Macdonald.     Still  published. 

1859. — The  Kansas  Tribune,  at  Quindaro,  by  Francis  &  Davis.  Sus- 
pended in  1861. 

1866,  September  12. — Die  Fachel  (German),  at  Wyandotte,  by  Kas- 
tor,  Ficher  &  Co.     Suspended  in  January,  1868. 

1872,  January  4. — The  Wyandotte  Herald,  at  Wyandotte,  by  V.  J. 
Lane.     Still  published.  ■ 


KENTUCKY. 


Area,  40,000  scjuare  miles;  population,  1,648,690;  117  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  78.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1810  was  17;  in  1840,  38;  1850,  62;  1860,  77; 
1870,  89;  1880,  205.  The  publications  in  1880  were  divided,  according 
to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  11;  weeklies,  160;  semi-week- 
lies, 7;  tri-weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  23;  semi-monthlies,  2.  In  each  of 
66  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  24,  two;  in  4,  three;  in  4,  four; 
and  in  5,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTORY. 

1786. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Lexington,  by  John  Bradford. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  early  publications  by  counties  : 

BOUEBON  COUNTY. 

1809. — The  Western  Citizen,  established  at  Paris.     Still  published. 
1866. — The  T^rue  Kentuekian,  at  Paris.     Still  published. 

BOYLE  COUNTY. 

1860. — The  Danville  Beview,  at  Danville,  by  Dr.  Breckinridge  and 
others. 

1865. — The  Kentucky  Advocate,  at  Danville.     Still  published. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

. — The  Hbpkinsville  Gazette,'a,t  Hopkinsville. 

w 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

. — The  LexiTigton  Observer,  at  Lexington,  by  W.  W.  Worsley. 

In  1832  consolidated  with  the  Kentucky  Reporter. 

. — The  Lexington  Atlas,  at  Lexington,  by  N.  L.  Finnell ;  daily. 

1787,  August  18. — The  Kcntucke  Gazette,  at  Lexington,  by  J.  &  F. 
Bradford.  March  14,  1789,  changed  to  the  Kentucky  Gazette.  Pub- 
lished nearly  seventy-five  years. 

1807. — The  Kentucky  Reporter,  at  Lexington,  by  Worsley  &  Overton. 
In  1832  consolidated  with  the  Lexington  Observer  and  called  the  Ken- 
tucky Reporter  and  Lexington  Observer. 

1829. — The  Transylvania  Literary  Journal,  at  Lexington,  by  T.  J. 
Matthews. 

1845,  June  3. — The  True  American,  at  Lexington,  by  C.  M.  Clay. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1849,  October  6. — The  Kentucky  Statesman,  at  Lexington,  by  a  com- 
pany.    Published  thirteen  years. 

1863,  June  23.— The  Kentucky  Gazette,  at  Lexington,  by  H.  Gratz; 
semi-weekly.     Still  published. 


1867,  January  1. — ^The  Kentucky  Statesman,  at  Lexington,  by  W.  C.  & 
W.  O.  Goodloe. 

1867,  May. — The  Farmers'  Some  Journal,  at  Lexington,  by  Miller  & 
Marrs. 

1870,  October. — The  Lexington  Daily  Press,  at  Lexington,  by  Marrs, 
Gibson  &  Duncan.     Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1872,  June. — The  Collegian,  at  Lexington,  by  the  students  of  the 
Kentucky  University ;  monthly. 

FLEMING  COUNTY. 

. — ^The  Fleming  Flag,  at  Flemingsburg. 

FEANKLIN  COUNTY. 

. — The  Frankfort  Commonwealth,  at  Frankfort. 

1806,  July.— The  Western  World,  at  Frankfort,  by  Wood  &  Street. 
1850. — The  Kentucky  Yeoman,  at  Frankfort. 

FDLTON  COUNTY. 

.  — ^The  Commercial  Standard,  at  Hickman. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

. — The  Warsaw  Herald,  at  Warsaw. 

JEFFEESON  COUNTY. 

. — The  Times,  at  Louisville;  daily  and  weekly. 

. — The  Union,  at  Louisville;  daily. 

• — The  Bulletin,  at  Louisville;  daily. 

■ — The  Evening  Express,  at  Louisville;  daily. 

■ — The  Sunday  Varieties,  at  Louisville;  weekly. 

. — The  Kentucky  New  Era,  at  Louisville;  semi-weekly. 

• — The  Watchman  and  Evangelist,  at  Louisville. 

, ■ — The  Indian  Advocate,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Christian  Repository,  at  Louisville;  monthly. 

. — The  Bible  Advocate,  at  Louisville;  monthly. 

. — The  Theological  Medium,  at  Louisville;  monthly. 

. — The  Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  at  Louisville;  monthly. 

. — The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  Louisville; 

monthly., 

. — The  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Examiner,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Louisville  Dime,  at  Louisville,  by  Halderman  &  Bryant. 
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. — The  Journal  of  Commerce,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Presbyterian  Herald,  at  Louisville. 

. — The  Baptist  Banner,  at  Louisville. 

1807. — The  Farmers^  Library,  at  Louisville. 

1808. — The  Louisville  Gazette,  at  Louisville. 

1810. — The  Western  Courier,  at  Louisville,  byH.  Clarke.  In  March, 
831,  changed  to  the  Emporium  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 

1810. — The  Louisville  Correspondent,  at  Louisville,  by  E.  C.  Barry, 
uspended  in  1817. 

1818,  July. — The  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  at  Louisville,  by  S. 
•enn,  jr. ;  semi-weekly. 

1826.— The  Focus,  at  Louisville,  by  Morton  &  Co.  In  1832  merged 
rtth  the  Louisville  Journal  and  changed  to  the  Journal  and  Focus. 

1830. — The  Louisville  City  Gazette,  at  Louisville,  by  J.  J.  &  J.  B. 
Marshall ;  daily. 

1830.— The  Western  Messenger,  at  Louisville,, by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke; 
aonthly.  Formerly  published  at  Cincinnati,  but  removed  to  Louis- 
Hie  in  1830. 

1830. — The  Louisville  Daily  Journal,  at  Louisville,  by  Prentice  & 
Snxton ;  daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

1834. — The  Western  Recorder,  at  Louisville.     Still  published. 

1835. — ^The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  at  Louisville,  by  Rev.  B. 
).  Peers.    Published  a  short  time. 

1838.— The  Literary  Newsletter,  at  Louisville,  by  E.  Flagg.  Sus- 
)ended  in  1841. 


1843. — The  Louisville  Courier,  In  1868  the  Journal,  Courier,  and 
Democrat  were  consolidated  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  published 
by  the  Courier-Journal  company. 

1844. — The  Louisville  Democrat,  at  Louisville;  daUy,  weekly,  and  tri- 
weekly. 

1849. — The  Anzeiger,  at  LouisvUle,  daily;  weekly,  1851.  StUl  pub- 
lished. 

1869.  — The  Catholic  Advocate,  at  Louisville.     StUl  published. 

KENTON  COUNTY. 

. — The  Licking  Valley  Register,  at  Covington. 

. — The  Covington  Intelligencer,  at  Covington. 

LOGAN   COUNTY. 

. — The  Bussellville  Herald,  at  Russellville. 

MADISON   COUNTY. 

. — The  Richmond  Chronicle,  at  Richmond. 

. — The  Review,  at  Richmond. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

. — The  Maysville  Herald,  at  Maysville. 

1797-'98. — The  Kentucky  Palladium,  at  Washington,  by  Beamont  & 
Hunter. 

1819. — The  Maysville  Eagle,  at  Maysville.     Still  published. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 
. — ^The  Georgetown  Herald,  at  Greorgetown. 


LOUISIANA. 


Area,  45,420  square  miles;  population,  939,946;  58  parishes — ^news- 
)apers  published  in  53.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
)ublishedinl810wa8l;in  1840, 34;_1850, 55;  1860,81;  1870,92;  1880, 
.12.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods 
if  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  13;  weeklies,  94;  semi- weeklies,  1;  tri- 
reeklies,  1;  bi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  2.  In  each  of  44  towns  one 
)aper  was  published;  in  12,  two;  in  2,  four;  and  in  1,  five  or  more. 
EARLY  HISTORY. 

1804. — Printing  was   introduced  by  the  French,  and  Le  Moniteur 
stahlished  by Fontaine. 

1804,  July  31. — The  Louisiana  Gazette,  at  New  Orleans,  by  John 
Mowery;  semi- weekly,  (a) 

1806-1819. — Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane  (French).  (6) 

1807. — ^The  Louisiana  Courier  ^ptablished  (French  and  English). 

1813-1824. — Louisiana  Friend  of  Law,  by  J.  Secleve.  (J) 

1816. — The  Louisiana  Gazette  and  New  Orleans  Mercantile  Advertiser, 
sstablished  by  William  Bmner. 

1822, — Gazette  de  la  Louisiane,  by  Charles  G.  Duhy. 

1822. — The  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  by  Cook,  Young  &  Co. 

1823-'24'. — Le  Louisianas  (French).  (J). 

1825. — The  Louisiana  Advertiser,  by  J.  Beardslee. 

1825,  July  22.— The  City  Journal,  by  the  city  council. 

1827. — L'Abaille  de  la  Noimelle  OrlSans,  or  the  New  Orleans  Bee 
Trench  and  English),  by  Jerome  Bayou.     Still  published. 

1832. — The  Commercial  Bulletin,  by  Putnam  P.  Rea. 

1834-1839.— The  New  Orleans  Argus,  (b) 


n  Nineteen  subscribers,  $10  per  annum.        b  The  files  for  the  years  specified  are  in  the  municipal  archives  at  New  Orleans, 


1835. — The  Triie  American,  by  John  Gibson. 

1837. — ^The  New  Oiieans  Picayune,'  by  Lumsden,  Kendall  &  Co. 
Weekly  established  1841.     Still  published. 

1843.— The  Daily  Tropic,  by  Alden  S.  Merrifield. 

1843. — The  DaUy  True  Delta,  by  John  Maginnis. 

1846. — The  DaUy  Jeffersonian,  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiboine. 

1848-1858.— The  Daily  Orleanian,  by  J.  C.  Pendergrast.  (6) 

1850,  January  1. — The  Louisiana  Spectator,  by  J.  P.  McMillan. 

1850,  March  1.— The  Carrollton  Star,  by  P.  Soulier. 

1851. — The  Daily  Orescent,  by  J.  O.  Nixon. 

1853. — The  Louisiana  State  Republican. 

1855. — The  American  Exponent,  by  Joseph  Etter. 

1855-'56.— The  National,  by  R.  P.  Theard  de  la  Breton.  (6> 

1856.— The  Daily  Delta,  by  A.  Walker. 

1856. — The  Semi-weekly  and  Daily  Creole,  by  Harmon,  Latham  &  Co. 

1856,  April  17.— The  True  Democrat,  by  Dillard  &  Farris. 

1857. — The  Daily  Union,  by Malispine. 

1858,  May  1. — The  Sunday  Magnet,  by  J.  Stroud,  jr. 

1858,  September  1. — The  Weekly  Mirror,  by  Joseph  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 

1860,  August  29. — The  Louisiana  Signal. 

1863.  —The  New  Orleans  Times.     Still  published. 
1863-'64.— The  Era,  by  Tracy  &  Fairfax,  (b) 

1864,  July  21. — The  Neiv  Orleans  Tribune,  by  Dr.  Roudanez. 
1865-'66.— The  Daily  Southern  Star,  by  E.  S.  Jewell,  (i) 
1867.— The  Daily  City  Item,  by  M.  F.  Bigney. 
1867-1877.— The  New  Orleans  Republican,  by  Wright  R.  Fish.(i) 

All  were  published  in  tliat  city. 


MAINE. 


Area,  29,895  square  miles;  population,  648,936;  16  counties — news- 
>apers.pnbliahed  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
cals  published  in  1810  was  8;  in  1840, 36;  1850,49;  1860,70;  1870,65; 
880,  123.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
•eriods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  12;  weeklies,  90;  tri-weeklies,  1; 
ii-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  18;  quarterlies,  1.     In  each  of  35  towns  one 


paper  was  published;  in  11,  two;  in  2,  three;  in  1,  four;  and  in  5, 

five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1780. — Printing  introduced. 

1785,  January  1. — The  Falmouth  Gazette  and  Weehly  Ailrertiscr,  estab- 
lished at  Bangor,  by  Titcomb  &  White.  See  Cumberland  county,  (a) 
1  It  was  said  in  1812  that  the  man  was  yet  living  who  published  the  first  paper  in  Maine,  fifty-six  years  before.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
nd  made  up  of  extracts  from  other  papers,  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks  old,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  as  the  latest  intelligence.  Thomas  has  no  allusion  to 
us  poper,  M'c  learn  that  o  paper  was  established  at  Falmouth  about  tlie  year  178.5,  the  object  of  which  was  to  advocate  the  separation  of  the  province  from 
iwsaohnsctls  and  erect  it  into  an  independent  state.  The  expenses  of  the  government  in  such  case  were  estimated  at  £3,.500,  which,  if  raised  by  poll-tax,  would 
mount  to  (m.  on  a  poll.    It  was  probably  the  paper  above  mentioned.— i)/unseW'«  Typographical  Miscdlany. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  early  publications  by  counties: 

ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY. 

1847,  May  21.— The  Lewiston  Journal,  at  Lewiston,  by  William  H. 
Waldron  &  Co.  April  20,  1861,  daily  Jowrml,  established  in  connec- 
tion with  weekly.     Still  published. 

1852.— The  Panophist,  at  Lewiston,  by  Dr.  Young.  Published  one 
year. 

1852,  May.— The  i)emocrae  Advocate,  at  Lewiston,  byG.  W.  Chase. 
In  1861  merged  in  the  Lewiston  Herald. 

1853. — ^The  Farmer  and  MecJianic,  at  Lewiston,  by  Stetson  &  Jones. 
Published  eight  months. 

1853.— The  Tcmchstone,  at  Lewiston,  by  Dr.  Young.  Published  a 
year  or  two. 

1856.— The  EvangeliU,  at  Lewiston,  by  Waldron  &  Dingley.  Sus- 
pended about  1862. 

1857. — The  Rising  Sum,  at  Little  Eiver  village,  Lisbon,  by  George 
Plummer.  Published  one  year;  then  removed  to  Richmond  and  pub- 
lished one  year. 

1857. — The  Livermore  Falls  Gazette,  at  Livermore  Falls.  Published 
about  one  year. 

1860. — The  Lewiston  JRejpubliean,  at  Lewiston,  by  H.  C.  Johnson.  In 
1861  merged  in  the  Lewiston  Herald. 

1861. — The  Lewiston  Herald,  at  Lewiston,  by  Johnson  &  Hale ;  daily 
and  weekly.     Daily  published  six  months,  weekly  eight  months. 

1867. — The  Mechanics  Falls  Herald,  at  Mechanics  Falls,  by  Moody. 
Published  four  years. 

1868. — The  Jacksonian,  at  Lewiston,  by  E.  K.  Smart*  Published  a 
short  time. 

1872. — The  Lewiston  Gazette,  at  Lewiston,  by  William  H.  Waldron. 
Still  published. 

1873. — The  Bales  Student,  at  Lewiston,  by  the  students  of  Bates 
College;  monthly.     Still  published. 

1873,  April  5. — The  Once  a  Week,  at  Lewiston,  by  Mrs.  Gatchelland 
Miss  Sanford.     Published  about  a  year. 

1874. — The  Clipper,  at  Auburn. 

AEOOSTOOK    COUNTY. 

1857. — The  Pioneer,  at  Presque  Isle,  byHall&  Gilman.  In  January, 
1868,  removed  to  Houlton.     Still  published. 

1860,  April. — The  Aroostook  Demoerat,  at  Houlton.  Suspended  in 
November,  1860. 

1860,  April  13. — The  Aroostook  Times,  at  Houlton,  by  Theo.  Gary. 
Still  published. 

1860,  June  24.— The  Aroostook  Herald,  at  Houlton,  by  J.  B.  Hall. 
Suspended  in  1862. 

1863,  August  5. — The  Loyal  Sunrise,  at  Presque  Isle,  by  D.  Stickney 
&  Co.  In  February,  1868,  changed  to  the  Sunrise.  Now  published  as 
the  Aroostook  Valley  Sunrise. 

1872,  January.— The  North  Star,  at  Fort  Fairfield,  by  W.  J.  Sleeper 
&  Son. 

"  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

. — The  Pleasure  Boat,  at  Portland,  by  J.  Hacker.     Published 

several  years,  then  removed  to  New  Jersey  and  suspended. 

. — The  Standard,  at  Portland,  by  J.  F.  Hartley.     Published 

a  year. 

. — The  Eastern  Rosebud,  at  Portland;  semi-monthly.     Formerly 

published  at  Norway,  by  S.  H.  Oolesworthy,  and  continued  two  years. 

. — The  Genius,   at  Portland,  by  J. "  L.   Thomas.     Published 

several  years. 

. — The  Relighus  Instructor,  at  Portland,  by  S.  H.  Colesworthy; 

semi-monthly.     Published  two  years.  . 

. — The  Temperance  Journal,  at  Portland,  by  A.  Shirley  &  Son. 

. — The  Peace  Washington,  at  Portland,  by  Messrs.  Nichol. 

. — The  Umpire,  at  Portland,  by  J.  Edwards.     Published  a  short 

time. 


.  — The  Orion,  at  Portland,  by  J.  Furbish.    Published  a  short  time. 

1785,  January  1. — The  Falmouth  Gusette  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  at 
Portland,  by  Titcomb  &  White.  In  1786  changed  to  the  Oamherland 
Gazette,  and  in  1792  to  the  Eastern  Herald.  In  1796  consolidated  with 
the  Gazette  of  Maine  and  published  as  the  Eastern  Herald  and  Gazette  of 
Maine.  In  1804  united  with  the  Portland  Gazette.  In  1831  daily 
established  under  the  title  of  the  Advertiser,  but  suspended  in  1866. 
Reappeared  in  1868,  and  still  published  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
and  called  the  Advertiser. 

1790.— The  Ga^aelte  of  Maine,  at  Portland,  by  B.  Titcomb.  In  1796 
consolidated  with  the  Eastern  Herald. 

1796. — The  Oriental  Trumpet,  at  Portland,  by  J.  Rand.  Published 
a  year  or  two. 

1798. — The  Portland  Gazette,  at  Portland,  by  E.  A.  Jenks.  In  1804 
consolidated  with  the  Eastern  Herald  and  Gazette  of  Maine. 

1803,  September. — ^The  Eastern  Argus,  at  Portland,  by  Day  &  Willis. 
In  1824  semi-weekly  established;  in  1832,  tri-weekly;  in  1835,  daily. 
Still  published  daUy,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

1806. — ^The  Freeman's  Friend,  at  Portland,  by  J.  McKnown,  Pub- 
lished a  few  years. 

1820. — The  Maine  Intelligencer,  at  Brunswick.    Published  six  months. 

1821. — ^The  Independent  Statesman,  at  Portland,  by  J.  Griffin. 
Changed  to  the  American  Patriot,  and  suspended  about  a  year  later. 

1821,  September. — The  Christian  Intelligencer,  at  Portland,  by  Eev. 
R.  Streeter.  In  1822  changed  to  the  Christian  Intelligencer  and  Gospel 
Advocate.'    In  January,  1827,  removed  to  Gardiner. 

1822.— The  Wreath,  at  Portland,'  by  J.  Edwards.  Published  one 
year. 

1822,  August. — The  Christian  Mirror,  at  Portland.     Still  published. 
1824,  July  17. — ^The  Maine  Baptist  Herald,  at  Brunswick,  by 

Griffin.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Galaxy  and  Herald.  Published 
about  six  years. 

1825.— The  Northern  Ins,  at  Brunswick,  by  S.  L.  Pairfield;  monthly. 
Published  six  months. 

1825.— The  jBajjerMneirf,  at  Portland,  by  ^,  N.  Purinton;  semi-monthly. 

1826-'27.— The  EserOor,  at  Brunswick,  by  a  club  of  students; 
monthly. 

1827.— The  Free  Press,  at  Brunswick,  by  Moore  &  Wells.  Published 
about  two  years. 

1828.— The  Zion's  Advocate,  at  Portland,  by  KaJloch  &  Smith.  Still 
published. 

1828,  January.— The  Yankee, at  Po^land,  by  J.  Adams,  jr.  Eight- 
een months  later  united  with  the  Bachelor's  Monthly,  including  Mrs. 
Hale's  Monthly  and  the  Boston  Literary  Gazette.  Suspended  six  months 
afterward. 

1829,  November.— The  FamUy  Reader,  at  Portland,  by  S.  Smith. 
Published  several  years. 

1829.— The  Courier,  at  Portland,  by  Seba  Smith;  daily. 

1830.— The  Maine  Wesleyan  Jmmal,  at  Portland,  by  Eev.  G.  F.  Cox. 
In  1832  removed  to  Boston  and  consolidated  with  the  Zion's  Herald. 

1830.— The  Brunswick  Journal,  at  Brunswick,  by  William  Noyes. 
Published  fifteen  months. 

1830,  May.— The  Sabbath  School  Instructor,  at  Portlaad,  by  Coles- 
worthy,  Woodbury  &  Greely.     Published  several  years. 

1831.- The  Juvenile  Key,  at  Brunswick,  by  the  two  children  of  J. 
Griffin.  Afterward  enlarged  and  called  the  FamUy  Pimeer  and  Bruns- 
wick Journal.     Published  four  years. 

1832.  —The  Arrierican  Standard,  at  Portland,  by Sheldon.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1832,  July.— The  Christian  Pilot,  at  Portland,  by  Rev.  M.  Eayner. 
In  July,  1833,  removed  to  North  Yarmouth.  In  July,  1836,  consoU- 
dated  with  the  Gospel  Banner  and  changed  to  the  Banner  and  Pilot. 
For  a  time  was  issued  simultaneously  in  Portland  and  Augusta. 

1833,  May.— The  Jeffersonian,  at  Portland,  by  H.  King.  Established 
in  1828  at  Paris,  Oxford  county.    Published  several  years. 

1835.— The  Workingman's  Advocate,  at  Portland,  by  Day  &  Sumner. 
Published  one  year. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 
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1835-1840. — The  Nostrum,  at  Portland.     Published  for  some  time. 

1836. — The  Eastern  Baptist,  at  Branswick,  by  the  Baptist  Associa- 
;ion.     Published  one  year. 

1836.— The  DaUy  Times,  at  Portland,  by  C.  P.  Ilsley.  About  1837 
changed  to  the  Portlander. 

1836. — The  Jowrnal  ofBeform,  at  Portland,  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy.  . 

1836.— The  Yankee  Farmer,  at  Portland,  by  S.  W.  Cole.  Formerly 
Df  Cornish,  but  in  1836  removed  to  Portland  and  published  several 
^ears;  then  removed  to  Boston  and  consolidated  with  the  Nao  England 
Farmer. 

1837.— The  Begulator,  at  Brunswick,  by  T.  S.  McLellan.  Published 
two  years. 

1837,  April  1.— The  Transenpt,  at  Portland,  by  C.  P.  Ilsley.  In 
July,  1848,  consolidated  with  the  Pioneer,  and  afterward  with  the 
Edeeiic.    Still  published. 

1838,  March. — The  Advocate  of  Freedom,  at  Brunswick,  by  Professor 
W.  Smith;  semi-monthly.     One  year  later  removed  to  Hallowell. 

1839.— The  Youth's  Monitor,  at  Portland,  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy. 
Published  two  years. 
1839. — The  Argus  Revived,  at  Portland.     Published  two  years. 

1839,  October. — The  Universalist  Palladivm,  at  Portland,  by  S.  H. 
Colesworthy;  semi-monthly.  Published  four  years  and  then  merged 
in  the  Gospel  Banner. 

1841.— The  Portland  Tribune,  at  Portland,  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy. 
United  with  the  Portland  Umpire. 

1841. — The  Eastern  Fanner,  at  Portland,  by  I.  Berry.  Published 
for  some  time. 

1841. — The  Family  Instructor,  at  Portland,  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Fleming. 

1842. — The  Brunswick,  at  Brunswick,  by  T.  S.  McLellan.  Published 
one  year. 

1842,  March.— The  Wreath,  at  Portland,  by  B.  Thurston.  In  May, 
1842,  changed  to  semi-monthly.     Suspended  in  October,  1843. 

1844. — Thu  Daily  Express,  at  Portland,  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy.  Pub- 
lished leas  than  a  year.  , 

1845. — ^The  Forester,  at  Brunswick,  by  Noyes  &  Stanwood. 

1846. — Thz  .Pejepscot  Journal,  at  Brunswick,  by  G.  C.  Swajlow. 
Published  one  year. 

1846.— The  Watch  Tower,  at  Portland,  by  J.  M.  Buzzell.  PubUshed 
two  years.  , 

1848. — The  Portland  Inquirer,  at  Portland,  by  B.  Thurston.  Pub- 
lished eight  years. 

1849.— The  Battle  Axe,  at  Portland,  by  B.  F.  Thorndike. 

1850. — Hh&  American,  at  Portland;  daily.     Published  a  short  time. 

1850,  October. — The  Eclectic,  at  Portland,  by  E.  Plummer.  In  April, 
1855,  merged  in  the  Transcript. 

1853. — ^The  Telegraph,  at  Brunswick,  by  Waldron  &  Moore. 

1853,  July.— The  Slate  of  Maine,  at  Portland,  by  May  &  Marble; 
daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly.  Formerly  the  Northern  Light,  at  Hal- 
lowell.   In  1859  consolidated  with  the  Advertiser. 

1854.— The  Expositor,  at  Portland,  by  T.  Nichols  &  Bro.  Sus- 
pended in  1856. 

1854. — The  Juvenile  Temperance  Watchman,  at  Brunswick,  by  H. 
Owen. 

1854. — The  Musical  Advertiser,  at  New  Sharon,  by  G.  W.  Chase; 
monthly.  Removed  to  Brunswick  and  changed  to  the  Musical  and 
Masonic  Journal.  In  1857  removed  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  In 
January,  1860,  consolidated  with  the  Crystal  at  Portland  under  the 
title  of  the  Crystal  and  Masonic  Jomnal.     Suspended  December,  1860. 

1857.— The  Shorter,  at  Bridgeton,  by  S.  Noyes.  In  1863  changed 
to  the  Bridgeton  Sentinel.    Suspended  in  March,  1864. 

1859.— The  Evening  Courier,  at  Portland,  by  S.  S.  Starbird;  daily. 
;;hanged  to  the  Evening  Star,  and  afterward  to  the  Portland  Advertiser. 

1862,  Jane.— The  Daily  Press,  at  Portland,  by  Gillman,  Hall  & 
Foster;  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1864.— The  Observer,  at  Portland,  by  S.  Berry. 

1864,  March.— The  NoHhern  Monthly,  at  Portland,  by  E.  P.  Weston; 
uonthly.    Published  ten  months. 


1865,  December. — The  Riverside  Echo,  at  Bucksport,  by  a  lodge  of 
Good  Templars;  monthly.     In  January,  1873,  changed  to  the  Inquirer. 

■  1866,  December. — The  JKixime  Journal,  at  Farmington,  by  G.  M. 
Grage;  monthly.  In  June,  1868,  removed  to  Portland  and  changed  to 
the  Journal  of  Education. 

1870,  September. — The  Bridgeton  Weekly  News,  at  Bridgeton,  by  H.  A. 
Shorey.,    Still  published. 

1871. — The  Bowdoin  Scientific  Review,  at  Brunswick;  semi-monthly. 

1871,  February.— The  Good  Seed,  at  Portland,  by  T.  G.  Rich; 
monthly.     Merged  in  the  EcJu>. 

1872. — The  Orient,  at  Brunswick,  by  the  students  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege; semi-monthly.     Published  during  the  collegiate  year. 

1872.— The  NoHh  East,  at  Portland,  by  Hoyt,  Fogg  &  Breed; 
monthly.     Still  published. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

. — The  Mains  Normal,  at  Farmington,  by  J.  W.  Swift.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

. — The  Sandy  River  Farmer,  at  Farmington.      Published   six 

months. 

1832.— The  Sandy  River  Yeoman,  at  Farmington,  by  W.  A.  Dunn, 
Published  one  year. 

.1840. — ^The  HarpsweU  Banner,  at  Harps  well,  by  J.  S.  Swift.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1840,  February. — The  Franklin  Register,  at  Farmington,  by  J.  S. 
Swift.     Suspended  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume. 

1845. — ^The  Chronicle,  at  Farmington.     Still  published. 

1858. — The  Franklin  Patriot,  at  Farmington,  by  Pillsbury  &  Stetson. 
Suspended  1867. 

1861. — The  County  Record,  at  Farmington,  by  J.  S.  Swift.  Merged 
in  the  Chronicle. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

. — The  Hancock  Advertiser,  at  Ellsworth,  by  R.  Grant.  Sus- 
pended in  1834. 

1799. — The  Journal  and  Advertiser,  atCastine,  by  D.  J.  Waters.  Pub- 
lished two  years  and  then  removed  to  Hampden. 

1805,  July. — The  Maine  Gazette,  at  Bucksport,  by  W.  W,  Clapp. 
Suspended  about  1812. 

1809,  November  14. — The  Eagle,  at  Castine,  by  S.  Hall. 

1826,  November  29. — ^The  Independent  Courier,  at  Ellsworth,  by  C. 
Lowell.     Suspended  about  1829. 

1827,  January  20. — The  Eastern  American,  at  Castine,  by  Haynes  & 
Co.     Published  about  a  year. 

1828,  February  15. — ^The  Orescent,  at  Castine. 

1830. — The  Bluehin  Beacon  and  Hancock  County  Journal,  at  Bluehill^ 
by  B.  F.  Bond.     Published  two  years. 

1835. — The  Radical,  at  Ellsworth,  by  Pike  &  Co.  Suspended  about 
1837. 

1837. — The  Laborer's  Journal,  at  Ellsworth,  by  J.  H.  Jordan.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1838,  November. — The  Northern  Statesman,  at  Ellsworth,  by  C. 
Lowell.     Published  one  year. 

1839.— The  Bse,  at  Ellsworth,  by  J.  H.  Jordan.  Published  less 
than  two  years. 

1841,  June.— The  Hancock  Democrat,  at  Ellsworth,  by  J.  H.  Jordan. 
Published  about  three  years. 

1851,  October.— The  Herald,  at  Ellsworth,  by'Conhard  &  Hilton. 
Suspended  in  1854 . 

1853.— The  Eastern  Freeman,  at  Ellsworth,  by  J.  H.  Jordan.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1854,  December.— The4mcr(C(i»,  at  Ellsworth,  by  C.  W.  Moor.  Still 
published. 

1860,  April.— The  Eastern  Farmer,  at  Ellsworth,  by  Wasson  &  Moor. 
Suspended  1861. 

1866,  January. — The  Hancock  Journal,  at  Ellsworth,  by  Z.  A.  Smith. 
Published  eight  months. 
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KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 


. — The  Free  Press  (anti-Masonic),  at  Hallowell,  by  A.  Herrick. 

Afterward  merged  with  the  Advocate  and  changed  to  the  Free  Press 
and  Advocate. 

1794,  August  4.— The  Eastern  Star,  at  Hallowell,  by  H.  S.  Eobinson. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1795. — The  Tocsin,  at  Hallowell,  by  Baker  &  Wait.  Published  two 
years. 

1795. — The  Kennebec  Intelligencer,  at  Hallowell  (now  Augusta),  by  P. 
Edes.  In  1800  changed  to  the  Kennebec  Gazette,  and  in  1810  to  the 
Herald  of  Liberty.    In  1815  remoTed  to  Bangor. 

1814.— The  Hallmaell  Gazette,  at  Hallowell,  by  Goodale  &  Burton. 
Published  about  twenty  years. 

1817,  March  17. — ^The  Augusta  Patriot,  at  Augusta,  by  J.  Burton,  jr. 
Published  a  year  or  two. 

1823. — The  Kennebec  Journal,  at  Augusta,  by  Severance  &  Eaton. 
Now  published  as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Journal,  established  in 
January,  1870. 

1823,  May. — The  Waterville  Intelligencer,  at  WaterviUe,  by  William 
Hastings.     Suspended  in  1828. 

1824,  October  24. — The  Eastern  Chronicle,  at  Gardiner,  by  P.  Shel- 
don.    January  25,  1827,  merged  in  the  Intelligencer. 

1827,  August  28. — The  Maine  Patriot,  at  Augusta,  by  J.  Dickman. 
Suspended  in  December,  1831. 

1828. — ^The  New  England  Farmer  and  Mechanics'  Journal,  at  Gardiner; 
monthly.     Published  about  a  year. 

1828,  January. — ^The  Genius  of  Temperance,  at  Hallowell,  by  P.  Cran- 
dall;  semi-monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1828  ,  December,  18. — The  Watchman,  at  Waterville,  by  William 
Hastings.     Suspended  December  30,  1829. 

1831. — The  Age,  at  Augusta,  by  J.  Berry  &  Co.  Suspended  about 
1862.  ' 

1831,  June. — The  Times,  at  Waterville,  by  J.  Burleigh.  Published 
about  two  years. 

1831,  August  19. — ^The  Augusta  Courier  and  Workingmen's  Advocate, 
at  Augusta,  by  Washburn  &  Jewell.     Suspended  November  26,  1832. 

1833,  January  21. — The  Kenneibec  Farmer  and  Journal,  at  Winthrop, 
by  Noyes  &  Co.  In  March,  1833,  changed  to  the  Maine  Farmer.  Ee- 
moved  to  Hallowell;  afterward  removed  to  Winthrop.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1834. — The  Waterville  Journal,  sA,  Waterville,  by  J.  Burleigh.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1835,  July  25. — The  Gospel  Banner,  at  Augusta,  by  Eev.  W.  A. 
Drew.     Still  published. 

1839,  September  28. — The  Maine  Cultivator  and  Weekly  Gazette,  at 
Hallowell,  by  Newman  &  Lincoln.  In  1850  changed  to  the  Hallowell 
Gazette  and  Maine  Cultivator;  in  September,  1853,  to  the  Hallowell  Gazette, 
and  in  1869  to  the  Saturday  Gazette.     Suspended  December  9,  1871. 

1839,  December. — The  Gardiner  Spectator,  at  Gardiner,  by  A.  Bart- 
lett.     Suspended  September  24,  1842. 

1840. — The  lAberty  Standard,  at  Hallowell,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy. 
Published  about  eight.years. 

1841. — The  Gardiner   Ledger,   at  Gardiner.     Suspended  1843. 

1842. — The  Watervillonian,  at  WaterviUe,  by  Wing  &  Mathews.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  volume  changed  to  the  Yankee  Blade.  In  1844 
removed  to  Gardiner  and  published  there  nearly  four  years.  Removed 
to  Boston  and  finally  merged  in  the  Olive  Branch. 

1844,  June  24. — The  Cold  Water  Fountain,  at  Gardiner,  by  G.  M. 
Atwood.  United  with  the  Washington  Journal  and  changed  to  the 
Fountain  and  Journal.     In  1853  removed  to  Portland. 

1845. — The  Eastern  Light,  at  Gardiner,  by  H.  W.  Jewell.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1845,  February  1.— The  David's  Sling,  at  Gardiner,  by  Rowell  & 
Clay.     Published  nine  months. 

1847,  April. — The  Union,  at  Waterville,  by  C.  P.  Hathaway.  Pub- 
lished about  four  months. 


1847,  July  19.— The  Eastern  Mail,  at  Waterville,  by  E.  Maxham. 
Changed  to  the  WaterviUe  Mail.     Still  published. 

1850,  February  9. — The  Advertiser,  at  Gardiner,  by  R.  B.  Caldwell. 
Changed  on  the  second  number  to  the  Kennebec  Transcript  and  pub- 
lished six  months  as  a  semi-weekly.  In  1856  merged  in  Drew's  Rural 
Jntelligencer,  under  the  title  of  the  Maine  Sural.  Suspended  in  1860. 
The  Daily  Rural  published  a  few  months  in  1859. 

1852. — ^The  Nortliern  Light,  at  Hallowell,  by  Currier  &  May.  Pub- 
lished a  few  months,  and  in  1853  removed  to  Portland. 

1854,  January. — The  Northern  Home  Journal,  at  Gardiner,  by  A.  M. 
C.  Heath.     In  1868  changed  to  the  Gardiner  Home  Journal. 

1855. — The  drlenwood  VaMey  Times,  at  Vienna,  by  R.  M.  Mansnr; 
monthly.  In  1861  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  village  and  published 
one  year  as  the  Young  Folks'  Monitor.  In  1866  removed  to  Augusta 
and  changed  to  the  Musical  Monitor. 

1855,  January. — The  Rural  Intelligencer,  at  Augusta,  by  Rev.  W. 
A.  Drew.  Afterward  removed  to  Gardiner  and  consolidated  with  the 
Transcript  under  the  title  of  the  Maine  Rural. 

1861-'62.— The  Kennebec  Courier,  at  Hallowell,  by  T.  W.  Newman. 
Removed  to  Bath  and  shortly  after  suspended. 

1865,  February. — The  Kennebec  Reporter,  at  Gardiner,  by  Bailey  & 
Brown.     Still  published. 

1867. — The  Maine  Standard,  at  Augusta,  by  Brown  &  Jordon.  Still 
published. 

1869,  October. — The  People's  Literary  Companion,  at  Augusta,  by 
E.  C.  Allen;  monthly.  In  October,  1871,  issued  as  a  weekly.  StUl 
published. 

1871,  October. — Our  Young  Folks,  at  Augusta,  by  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.; 
illustrated  monthly. 

KNOX   COUNTY. 

1825,  May  17. — ^The  Thomaston  Register,  at  Thomaston,  by  J.  Eug- 
gles  &  Co.    In  September,  1831,  changed  to  the  Independent  Journal. 

1832,  October. — The  National  Republican,  at  Thomaston,  by  J.  Ram- 
say. A  few  years  later  removed  to  East  Thomaston  (now  Rockland) 
and  merged  in  the  Recorder. 

1837,  August  23. — The  Thomaston  Recorder,  at  Thomaston,  by  H.  P. 
Coombs.  In  October,  1846,  suspended.  Afterward  revived  as  the 
■Star  and  Recorder,  and  in  1848  again  suspended. 

1839,  January. — The  Thomaston  Republican,  at  Rockland,  by  R.  B. 
Caldwell.     In  1841  removed  to  Wiscasset.  - 

1846,  January  22. — The  Lime  Rock  Gazette,  at  Rockland,  by  Eichard- 
son  &  Porter.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Rockland  Gazette. 

1850,  August  7. — The  Lincoln  Miscellany,  at  Thomaston,  by  Corthell 
&  Swan.     Suspended  in  March,  1854. 

1851. — The  Camden  Advertiser,  at  Camden,  by  F.  C.  Messinger. 
About  a  year  later  removed  to  Rockland  and  changed  to  the  Commercial 
Advertiser.    Suspended  in  1854. 

1854,  March  9. — The  Thomaston  Journal,  at  Thomaston,  by  C.  H. 
Paine.  Four  years  later  changed  to  the  Lincoln  Advertiser.  lu 
October,  1859,  removed  to  Damariscotta  and  published  there  a  few 
months. 

1855,  November  1.— The  United  States  Democrat,  at  Eockland,  by  A. 
&  E.  Sprague.  In  1857  consolidated  with  the  Maine  Free  Press  of 
Belfast  and  changed  to  the  Democrat  and  Free  Press.  Now  published 
as  the  Free  Press. 

1860,  February.— The  Youth's  Temperance  Visitor,  at  Rockland,  byZ. 
P.  Vose.  Published  about  fifteen  months  and  suspended,  but.j:evived 
in  September,  1862.     Afterward  removed  to  Portland. 

1869,  January.— The  Camden  Herald,  at  Camden,  by  W.  H.  Berry. 
Still  published. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

• — The  Citizen,  at  Wiscasset,  by  A.  Herrick.     Published  about 

a  year. 
1796. — The  Telegraph,  at  Wiscasset,  by  Russell  &  Hoskins. 
1805,  June. — The  Fkistern  Repository,  at  Wiscasset. 
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1820. — ^The  Lincoln  Telegraph,  at  "Wiscasset,  by  S.  B.  Dana.  Pub- 
shed  eighteen  months. 

1821,  October. — ^The  Lincoln  Intelligencer,  at  Wiscasset,  by  J.  Dorr, 
ospended  about  1835. 

1830. — ^The  Yankee,  at  Wiscasset,  by  E  Brooks. 

1837-1841. — The  Lincoln  Patriot,  at  Waldoboro,  by  Nichols  Brothers. 

1841-1843. — ^The  Lincoln  County  Republican,  at  Wiscasset,  by  J.  B. 
Wth. 

1845. — ^The  Yankee,  at  Wiscasset,  by  J.  B.  Frith. 

1856. -^The  lAncoln  Democrat,  at  Newcastle,  by  J.  J.  Ramsay. 

1859. — The  Lincoln  Advertiser,  at  Damariscotta. 

1859,  July. — The  Wiscasset  Herald,  at  Wiscasset,  by  Farrar  &  Wood, 
'ublished  three  months. 

1869.— The  Seaside  Oracle,  at  Wiscasset,  by  J.  Wood;  monthly.  In 
870  changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  in  1872  to  a  weekly. 

1873,  January. — The  News,  at  Waldoboro.     Still  published. 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 

1798,  February. — The  Echo  or  the  North  Star,  at  Fryebnrg,  by  E. 
Jussell.    Published  less  than  a  year. 

1824,  July  8. — ^The  Oxford  Observer,  at  Paris,  by  Asa  Barton.  In 
December,  1826,  removed  to  Norway.  In  June,  1832,  changed  to  the 
Politician.    Suspended  April,  1833. 

1828.— The  Jeffersonian,  at  Paris,  by  Hamlin  &  King.  In  1832  re- 
moved to  Portland. 

1830,  March.— The  Village  Spy,  at  Norway,  by  Asa  Barton.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1832,  April.— The  Journal  of  the  Times,  at  Norway,  by  William  E. 
Goodnow.    Published  three  months. 

1833,  March.— The  Oxford  Democrat,  at  Paris,  by  MUlet  &  King. 
Still  published. 

1844,  March.— The  Norway  Advertiser,  at  Norway,  by  Berry  &  Blake. 
Changed  to  the  Pine  State  News.     Discontinued  in  January,  1851. 

1849.-4  Word  to  the  Little  Folks,  at  Topsham,  by  J.  White.  Pub- 
lished a  few  months. 

1850.— The  Beview  and  Herald  of  the  Sabbath,  at  Paris;  monthly.  In 
1851  issued  as  a  semi-monthly;  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  then 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  afterward  to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Still  published. 

1851,  July.— The  Norway  Advertiser,  at  Norway,  by  M.  B.  Bartlett, 
Published  several  years. 

1858,  December  17.— The  Bethel  Courier,  at  Bethel,  by  Cady&  Smith. 
Suspended  July  26,  1861. 

1869,  October  1.— The  Oxford  Register,  at  Paris,  by  Watson  Brothers. 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 

.—The  Expositor,  at  Bangor,  by  C.  Godfrey;  monthly. 

.—The  Bangor  Post,  at  Bangor,  by  T.  Bartlett.      Published  a 

short  time. 

.—The  Daily  Mercury,  at  Bangor,  by  T.  Bartlett.     Suspended 

in  1854. 

.—The  SpirU  Guardian,  at  Bangor,  by  G.  W.  Brown.     Published 

a  short  time. 

.—The  Orudble,  at  Orono,  by  the  students  of  the  Maine  State 

College. 

1815,  November  25.— The  Bangor  Weekly  Register,  at  Bangor,  by  P. 
Edcs.  December  25, 1817,  changed  to  the  Bangor  Register.  Suspended 
August  2,  1831. 

1834.— The  Penobscot  Gazette,  at  Bangor,  by  D.  Pike.  Suspended 
February  14, 1827. 

1827.- The  Eastern  Republican,  at  Bangor,  by  N.  Haynes.  Sus- 
pended in  November,  1838. 

1828,  May  3.— The  Clarion,  at  Bangor,  by  G.  Merrill. 

1831,  August.— ThePrtioJsco*  Journal,  at  Bangor,  by  P.  Barnes.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1833,  September  22.— The  Bnngor  Courier,  at  Bangor,  by  William  E. 


P.  Rogers.  In  July,  1834,  th  e  Bangor  Daily  Whig  established.  Decem- 
ber 20,  "1834,  changed  to  the  Bangor  Daily  Whig  and  Courier.  Still 
published. 

1834,  August  7. — The  Penobscot  Freeman,  at  Bangor,  by  A.  Herrick. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1835. — The  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  Bangor,  by  A.  Herrick. 
In  December,  1836,  merged  in  the  People's  Press. 

1835,  February. — ^The  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  at  Bangor,  by  J.  Brown 
&  Co.     Suspended  February  21,  1839. 

1835,  June. — The  Eastern  Magazine,  at  Bangor,  by  J.  S.  Carter;  ' 
monthly.     In  1836  changed  to  the  Maine  Monthly  Magazine,  and  con- 
tinued a  short  time. 

1836,  January. — The  Bangorean,  at  Bangor,  by  J.  S.  Carter.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  consolidated  with  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer. 

1836,  February  15. — The  Democrat,  at  Bangor,  by  Smith  &  Johnson. 
In  1857  consolidated  with  the  Daily  Mercury  under  the  title  of  the  Ban- 
gor Daily  Union.    Daily  suspended  1861. 

1836,  March  12.— The  People's  Press,  at  Bangor,  by  T.  Bartlett,  jr.; 
daily  and  weekly.     Suspended  in  November,  1838. 

1837,  June  1. — The  Journal,  at  Bangor,  by  Rev.  T.  Curtis.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1842,  April  30. — The  Bangor  Gazette,  at  Bangor,  by  J.  BurrUl.  Pub- 
lished one  year  as  a  weekly,  then  changed  to  a  daily.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Platform.    Suspended  after  the  Van  Buren  campaign. 

1850.— The  Daily  Bee,  at  Bangor,  by  S.  F.  Whetmore.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1854. — The  Bangor  Daily  Journal,  at  Bangor,  by  W.  E.  Hilton  &  Co. 
In  1857  merged  in  the  Democrat  under  the  title  of  the  Daily  Union. 

1858,  June  19. — ^The  Bangor  Daily  Evening  Times,  at  Bangor,  by 
William  Thompson.     Suspended  September  10,  1867. 

1859,  March. — The  Jeffersonian,  at  Bangor,  by  J.  Bartlett  &  Burr. 
June  28,  1862,  The  Jeffersonian  Daily  Evening  News  established,  but 
August  2,  1862,  suspended.     In  1870  weekly  suspended. 

1863.— The  Gazette,  at  Dexter,  by  J.  F.  Witherell.     Still  published. 

1872,  January. — The  Bangor  Daily  Commercial,  at  Bangor,  by  M. 
Emory.     Still  published. 

"  1873,  January. — The  Northern  Border,  at  Bangor,  by  an  association 
of  citizens. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


In 


1838,  June.— The  Piscataquis  Herald,  at  Dover,  by  G.  V.  Edes 
1849  changed  to  the  Piscataquis  Observer.     Still  published. 

1839,  July. — The  Democratic  Republican,  at  Dover,  by  S.  H.  Davee. 
Published  one  year. 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 

.—The  Weekly  Mirror,  at  Bath,  by  Haines  &  Wing.     In  1853 

issued  a  daily.  In  June,  1855,  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Tribune. 
In  September,  1857,  consolidated  with  the  Eastern  Times,  and  changed 
to  the  Northern  Tribune  and  Eastern  Times.  Afterward  merged  in  the 
People's  Organ. 

1820,  December  8.— The  Maine  Gazette,  at  Bath,  by  Torrey  &  Simp- 
son. In  1832  consolidated  with  the  Inquirer  under  the  title  of  the 
Gazette  and  Inquirer.  In  March,  1836,  changed  to  the  Lincoln  Tele- 
graph; in  September,  1846,  ixjfhe:  Northern  Tribune;  1848,  Daily  Northern 
Tribune  established.  Afterward  suspended  and  issued  as  a  tri-weekly. 
In  June,  1855,  consolidated  with  the  Daily  and  Weekly  3Iirror. 

1824,  October  14.— The  Maine  Inquirer,  at  Bath,  by  T.  Eaton.  In 
1832  consolidated  with  the  3Iaine  Gazette. 

1837.— The  Telescope,  at  Bath,  by  J.  Nelson.     Published,  one  year. 

1842,  May.— The  Maine  Enquirer,  a»  Bath,  l)y  J.  J.  Ramsay.  In 
1846  changed  to  the  Eastern  Times.  In  September,  1857,  consolidated 
with  the  Northern  Tribune. 

1853.— The  Sagadahoc  Review,  at  Bath,  by  J.  S.  Switt;  daily  and 
weekly.     Published  a  few  months. 

\So\. — The  American  Sentinel,  at  Damariscotta  village.  Afterward 
removed  to  Bath.      In  1862  consolidated  with  the  Tribune  and  Daily 
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Timea  and  published  as  the  Daily  Sentinel  and  Times,  also  the  Weekly 
American  Sentinel.. 

1857,  Septemher  8.— The  People's  Organ,  at  Bath,  by  J.  T.  Gilman. 
A  few  months  later  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Tribune  and  East- 
ern Times.    In  June,  1862,  merged  in  the  American  Sentinel. 

1869-'70. — The  Maine  Temperance  Advocate,  at  Bath,  by  H.  A.  Shorey. 
Published  nine  months. 

1874,  January. — The  Leisure  Sours,  at  Bath. 

SOMEESET  COUNTY. 

1823,  May  15.— The  Somerset  Journal,  at  Norridgewock,  by  Copeland 
&  Edes.  In- 1843  changed  to  the  Workingman;  a  few  months  later  to 
the  Workingman  and  People's  Press.     About  1853  removed  to  Bangor. 

1828,  June  10.— The  Democratic  Somerset  Republican,  at  Norridge- 
woek.  In  1831  removed  to  Skowhegan  and  changed  to  the  Showhegan 
Sentinel  and  Somerset  Democratic  Republican,  and  afterward  to  the  Skow- 
Tiegan  Sentinel.     Suspended  in  April,  1841. 

1841,  July. — The  Democratic  Clarion,  at  Skowhegan,  by Little- 
field.  In  April,  1868,  changed  to  the  Somerset  Reporter.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1844.— The  Investigator,  at  Skowhegan,  by  William  D.  Gould.  Pub- 
lished a  few  weeks. 

1852,  July  23. — The  Somerset  Spectator,  at  North  Anson,  by  E.  Col- 
lins.    Published  about  four  years. 

1856,  July  23. — The  Union  Advocate,  at  North  Anson,  by  A;  Moore. 
StiU  published. 

1857,  April. — The  Somerset  Telegraph,  at  Skowhegan,  by  J.  L.  Patten. 
April  10, 1861,  changed  to  the  Somerset  Farmer.     Suspended  about  1865. 

1872,  May. — ^The  Fairfield  Weekly  Chronicle,  at  Fairfield,  by  the  Fair- 
field Chronicle  Association. 

WALDO  COUNTY. 

1820,  July  6. — The  Hancock  Gazette,  at  Belfast,  by  Simpson  &  Fel- 
lows. After  publishing  twenty-one  numbers  changed  to  the  Hancock 
Gazette  and  Penobscot  Patriot.  June  26,  1826,  changed  to  the  Selfast 
Gazette.  About  1828  suspended,  but  revived  as  the  Waldo  Democrat, 
and  continued  less  than  a  year. 

1825,  September. — The  Christian  Visitant,  at  Belfast,  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam A.  Drew ;  monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1829,  February. — The  Republican  Jowmal,  at  Belfast,  by  White  & 
Rowe.     Susi)ended  a  short  time,  but  revived,  and  still  published. 

1829,  April  8. — The  Maine  Farmer  and  Political  Register,  at  Belfast, 
by  E.  Palmer.     Suspended  in  October,  1830. 

1830,  November  3. — The  Maine  Workingmen's  Advocate,  at  Belfast,  by 
J.  Dorr.     Suspended  April  28,  1836. 

1836,  November  17. — The  Belfast  Intelligencer,  at  Belfast,  by  William- 
son &  Ingalls.  One  year  later  removed  to  Winterport  and  published 
nntil  January  12,  1839. 

1838,  January  1.— The  Waldo  Patriot,  at  Belfast,  by  J.  Dorr.  Pub- 
lished one  year,  a-nd  then  removed  to  Augusta  and  united  with  the 
Kennebec  Journal. 

1840.— The  Waldo  Signal,  at  Belfast,  by  C.  Giles.  June  26,  1846, 
changed  to  the  State  Signal.  October  27,  1847,  consolidated  with  the 
New  Planet,  and  changed  to  the  Signal  and  Planet.     Suspended  in  1853. 

1844,  March. — The  People's  Advocate,  at  Belfast,  by  L.  Richardson. 
Published  less  than  two  years. 

1848,  May. — The  Common  School  Advocate,  at  Belfast,  by  Griffin  & 
Rowe ;  semi-monthly.     Suspended  August  1,  1849. 

1854,  June  15. — The  Maine  Free  Press,  at  Belfast,  by  L.  R.  Wing  and 
E.  K.  Smart.  In  1857  remov^  to  Rockland  and  consolidated  with  the 
United  States  Democrat,  under  the  title  of  the  Democrat  and  Free  Press. 

1854,  July. — The  Progressive  Age,  at  Belfast,  by  W.  M.  Rust.  April 
24, 1861,  the  Progressive  Age  Evening  Bulletin  established.  January  29, 
1861,  discontinued,  but  revived  March  10, 1862.  Published  twenty-six 
numbers  and  again  suspended.    The  Bulletin,  weekly,  is  still  published. 


1870,  January. — The  Union  Banner,  at  Belfast,  by  S.  H.  Muich* 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1871,  July. — The  Belfast  Advertiser,  at  Belfast,  by  Bracket  &  Burgess;, 
monthly. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

. — The  Herald,  at  Saint  Stephen,  by  J.  S.  Hay.     In  1862  re-  • 

moved  to  Calais  and  published  one  year. 

1818,  August. — The  Easfport  Sentinel,  at  Eastport,  by  B.  Folsom> 
Still  published. 

1823,  December  3. — The  Eastern  Star,  at  Machias,  by  J.  0.  Balch. 
Published  one  year. 

1828,  April. — The  Northern  Light,  at  Eastport.  In  1832  changed  to. 
the  Eastern  Democrat.  In  1835  removed  to  Calais.  Suspended  in  May,. 
1837,  but  revived  in  1839. 

1833,  April  12. — The  Boundary  Gazette  and  Calais  Advertiser,  at 
Calais,  by  H.  P.  Pratt.     Suspended  July  28,  1836. 

1834,  January  28. — The  Saint  Oroix  Courier,  at  Calais,  by  H.  Bates.. 
Suspended  December  18,  1835. 

1835,  November  26. — The  Eastern  Democrat,  at  Calais,  by  J.  Brent. 
Suspended  1836. 

1836,  August  16. — The  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  at  Calais,  by  Snow  & 
Jackson.     Suspended  November  14,  1838,  revived  April  14, 1841. 

1837,  February  18. — The  Down-Easter,  at  Milltown,  by Snow.. 

Suspended  December  27,  1838. 

1838,  January  9. — The  Frontier  Journal,  at  Saltwater  village,  by  J. 
C.  Washburn.  Suspended  April  28,  1840,  revived  in  1842  and  pub- 
lished until  1848. 

1839,  June  18. — The  Intern  Democrat,  at  Calais,  by  J.  C.  Washbuiiu^ 
Suspended  June  22,  1841. 

1853,  May  25. — The  Machias  Union- &t  Machias,  by  Yates  &  Furbisk 
Still  published. 

1856,  June. — The  Republican,  at  Machias,  by  S.  Fowler.  Still  pul>i 
lished. 

YOEK  COUNTY. 

. — The  Biddeford  Townsman,  at  Biddeford,  by  W.  F.  ScammoD. 

1803.— The  Annals  of  the  Times,  at  Kennebunk.  PubUshed  two- 
years. 

1805. — The  Freeman's  Friend,  at  Saco,  by  William  Weeks. 

1805,  March  20.— The  Gazette,  at  Kennebunk,  by  J.  K.  Eiemick. 
Suspended  about  1842. 

1820.— The  Maine  Palladium,  at  Saco,  by  Putnam  &  Blake.  Sus- 
pended July  21,  1830. 

1828,  January  6. — The  Maine  Democrat,  at  Saco,  by  William  J.  &  J. 
Condon.  In  January,  1868,  removed  to  Biddeford  and  published  as 
the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Times. 

1832,  April.— The  Maine  Recorder,, &i,  Limington,  by  M.  A.  Dow. 
Suspended  December  31,  1835. 

1832,  October. — The  National  Republican,  at  Saco,  by.Dow  &  Marble. 
Published  two  years. 

1834,  March.— The  Republican,  at  South  Berwick,  by  C.  P.  Hale. 
Suspended  August,  1835. 

1835.— The  Yankee  Farmer,  semi-monthly,  at  Cornish,  by  S.  W.  Cole. 
Afterward  merged  in  the  New  England  Farmer  at  Boston. 

1838,  March.— The  York  County  Herald,  at  Saco,  by  S.  &C.  Webster. 
Suspended  February  17,  1843. 

1840,  May.— The  Village  Register  and  Farmers'  Miscellany,  at  Limer- 
ick, by  S.  B.  Eastman.  In  September,  1840,  changed  to  the  Eastern 
Herald,  arid  continued  six  months. 

1841.— The  Washingtonian  Banner,  at  Saco,  by  C.  Webster.  Pub- 
lished two  yeais. 

1843,  March.— The  Maine  Freewill  Baptist  Repository,  at  Saco,  by 
J.  M.  Buzzell.  Three  years  later  removed  to  Limerick,  where  it 
reached  its  eighth  volume. 
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1844. — The  Columbian  Star,  at  Alfred,  by  J.  Dickman. 

1845,  January. — ^The  Union,  at  Saco,  by  "William  Noyes.  In  1856 
amoved  to  Biddeford  and  consolidated  with  the  Eastern  Herald  and 
KercantUe  Advertiser,  under  the  title  of  the  Union  and  Journal.  Still 
)ublished. 

1848.— The  Biddeford  Serald,  at  Biddeford,  by  Eeed  &  Cole.  Pub- 
ished  about  seventeen  months. 


1849,  April. — The  Mercantile  Advertiser,  at  Saco,  by  M.  Watson.  In 
1850  removed  to  Biddeford  and  published  eighteen  months  as  the  East- 
ern Journal  and  merged  in  the  Unimi. 

1857,  January  5.— The  Weekly  Gazette,  at  Biddeford,  by  M.  Watson. 
Suspended  in  1861. 

1869,  May  18. — The  Yark  County  IMependent,  at  Saco,  by  William 
Noyes  &  Son.     Still  published. 


MARYLAND. 


Area,  9,860  square  miles;  population,  934,943;  24  counties — news- 
f)apers  published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspajwrs  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  21;  in  1840,  45;  1850,  68;  1860,  57;  1870, 
38;  1880,  143.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according 
to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  15;  weeklies.  111;  monthlies, 
12;  semi-monthlies,  4;  quarterlies,  1.  In  each  of  24  towns  one  paper 
was  published;  in  8,  two;  in  8,  three;  and  in  5,  five  or  more. 

EARLY   HISTORY. 

1727. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Annapolis. 

1727,  September  24. — The  Maryland  Gazette,  established  at  Annap- 
olis by  William  Parks.     Publication  suspended  after  1729. 

1745,  April  26. — The  Maryland  Gazette,  at  Annapolis,  by  Jonas 
Green,  cap  sheet,  14  by  17.     Publication  suspended  in  1839. 

1773,  August. — ^The  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  at 
Baltimore,  by  William  Goddard.     Publication  suspended  in  1797. 

1809,  May. — The  Hagerstown  Gazette,  at  Hagerstown. 

1811. — The  Weekly  Register,  at  Baltimore,  by  H.  NUes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  newspaper  files  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  Historical  Society  : 

Annapolis. — The  Marylqfld  Bepublican,  1809-1839. 

Baltimokb. — The  Maryland  Jmimal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  1773- 
1797;  DunJap^s  Maryland  Gazette,  1775-1779 — continued  as  the  Mary- 
land Gazette,  1783-1791;  the  Baltimore  Daily  Bepository,  1791-1793;  the 
Baltimore  Daily  InteUigeneer,  1793-1794 — continued  as  the  Federal  In- 
telligencer, 1795 — continued  as  the  Federal  Gazette,  1796-1825 — con- 
tinued as  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  1825-1837;  the  Baltimore  Weekly 
Gazette,  1832-1834;  the  Telegraphe  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1797-1802; 
the  American  and  Daily  Advertiser,  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Baltimore  American  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  1799-1880;  the  Am^can 
Patriot  and  Fell's  Point  Advertiser,  1802-1803;  the  Bepublican  or  Anti- 
Democrat,  1802-1803;  the  Baltimore  Evening  Post,  1805-1811;  the  Whig, 
1808-1810— continued  as  the  Baltimore  Whig,  1810-1811;  the  NoHh 
American  and  Mercantile  Advertiser,  1808-1809 — continued  as  the 
Federal  Bepublican  and  Commercial  Gazette,  1809-1811;  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  1812-1847;  the  Mechanics'  Gazette  and  Merchants'  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 1815;  the  People's  Friend,  1816;  the  Federal  Bepublican  and  Balti- 


more Telegraph,  1819-1823;  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Baltimore  Adver- 
tiser, 1820-1823;  the  North  American,  1827;  the  Marylander,  1827-1828; 
the  Baltimore  Bepublican,  also  known  as  The  Argus,  1829-1863;  the 
Weekly  Argus,  1849-1851;  the  Daily  Chronicle,  1833;  the  Baltimore 
Daily  Transcript,  Baltimore  Commercial  Transcript,  1836-1838;  the  Com- 
mercial Chronicle  and  Daily  Marylander,  1839;  the  Baltimore  Clipper, 
1839-1840;  the  Spirit  of  Democracy,  1840;  the  Sun,  1837-1880;  the 
Daily  Exelumge,  1859-1861^K5ontinued  as  the  Maryland  Times,  the 
Maryland  News  Sheet,  1861-1862 — continued  as  the  Baltimore  Daily 
Gazette,  1862-1880;  the  South,  T.  W.  Hall,  jr.,  1861;  the  South,  J.  M. 
Mills  &  Co.,  1861-1862;  fhe Evening  Bulletin,  1876-1879;  the  Telegram, 
1879-1880. 

CHESTERTOWJSr. — The  Chesterioum  Transcript,  1875-1878. 

Easton.— The  Maryland  Serald,  1791-1793,  1796-1804;  the  Bepub- 
lican Star  or  Eastern  Shore  General  Advertiser,  1802-1830;  the  People's 
Monitor,  1815;  the  Eastern  Shore  Whig,  1830-1841;  the  Easton  Gazette, 
1831-1848 ;  the  Eastern  Shme  Star,  afterward  the  Easton  Star,  1841-1862. 

Feedeeick. — The  Maryland  Chronicle,  or  the  Universal  Advertiser, 
1786-1787;  Bartgis'  Maryland  Gazette  and  Frederick-Tovm  Weekly  Ad- 
vertiser, 1792-1794 — continued  as  Bartgis'  Federal  Gazette,  or  tJie  Freder- 
ick Town  and  County  Weekly  Advertiser,  1796-1799 — continued  as  Bartgis' 
Bepublican  Gazette,  1801-1820 — continued  as  the  Bepublican  Gazette  and 
General  Advertiser,  1821-1824 — continued  as  the  Political  Intelligencer,  or 
Bepublican  Gazette,  1824;  the  BigJUs  of  Man,  1794, 1798, 1800;  theSornet, 
1803-1806;  Frederick-Town  Serald,  Frederick  Serald,  1804,  1812-1831, 
1834;  the  Independent  American  Volunteer,  1807-1808;  the  Somet,  or 
Bepublican  Advocate,  1809-1811 ;  the  Plain  Dealer,  Plain  Dealer  and  Politi- 
cal Intelligencer,  1813-1814;  the  Political  Examiner  and  Public  Advertiser, 
1814r-1815, 1818-1819, 1822-1823, 1827, 1830, 1835;  the  Examiner,  1857- 
1880;  the  Bepublican  Citizen  and  Slate  Advertiser,  1821-1828,  1837-1838; 
the  Anti-Jacksonian,  1828;  the  People,  1828;  the  Times  1834 — <»ntinued 
as  the  Times  and  Democratic  Advocate,  1837 — continued  as  the  Frederick 
Times  and  Democratic  Advocate,  1838 — continued  as  the  Times  and 
Democratic  Advocate,  1839;  the  True  Democrat,  1853. 

Hageestown. — The  Torch-Light  and  Public  Advertiser,  1825-1827, 
1831-1833. 

Wileiamspoet. — The  Bepublican  Banner,  1830-1831. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


'  Area,  8,040  square  miles;  population,  1,783,085;  14  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1810  was  32;  in  1840,  91;  1850,  209;  1860, 222;  1870, 
259;  1880,  427.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  39;  weeklies,  279;  semi- 
weeklies,  13;  tri-weeklies,  1;  bi-weeklies,  7;  monthlies,  80;  semi- 
monthlies, 1;  quarterlies,  7.  In  each  of  82  towns  one  paper  was  pub- 
lished; in  30,  two;  in  10,  three;  in  2,  four;  and  in  12,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY,  (a) 

1639,  January. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Boston. 

1704,  Apiiin.— The  Boston  News  Letter,  established  at  Boston,  by  John 
Campbell;  two  pages,  8  by  12  inches.     Publication  suspended  in  1776. 

1719,  December  14.— The  Boston  Gazette,  at  Boston,  by  William 
Brookerj  half  sheet  foolscap,  8J  by  17  inches.  Publication  suspended 
iu  1752. 

1721,  August  17.— The  New  England  Courant,  at  Boston,  by  James 


Franklin;-  half  sheet  crown,  9}  by  15  inches.  Publication  suspended 
in  1727. 

1727,  March  20. — The  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  at  Boston,  by 
Samuel  Kneeland;  half  sheet  foolscap,  8}  by  17  inches.  In  1741  in- 
corporated with  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  called  the  Boston  Gazette  and 
Weekly  Journal.     Publication  suspended  in  175ri. 

1731,  September  27. — The  Weekly  Beliearsal,  at  Boston,  by  Jere- 
miah Gridley;  half  sheet  demy,  10V  by  16  inches.  Publication  sus- 
pended in  1735. 

1734,  October.- The  Boston  Weekly  PoH  Boy,  at  Boston,  by  Ellis 
Huske;  half  sheet  demy,  10}  by  16  inches.  Pal)Ucation  suspended  in 
1755. 

1735,  August  25.  — ^The  Boston  Evening  Post,  at  Boston,  by  Thomas 
Fleet;  half  sheet  foolscap,  8ibyl4inche3.  Publication  suspended  in  177.). 

1743,  March  2. — The  Boston  Weekly  Magazine,  at  Boston,  by  Rogers  & 
Fowle.  First  magazine  published  in  America.  Suspended  in  April, 
1743.  * 


a  Further  details  regarding  early  Massachusetts  newspapers  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  newspaper  files  in  the  collection  of  the  Amerioao 
Antiquarian  Society  nt  Worcester,  following  this  chronology. 
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1743,  March  5. — The  Christian  flisior!^  (magazine),  at  Boston,  by 
Thomas  Price,  jr.     Publication  suspended  in  1745. 

1743,  September. — The  Amsrican  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
(magazine),  at  Boston,  by  Eliot  &  Blanchard.  Publication  suspended 
in  1746. 

1748,  January  4. — The  Independent  Advertiser,  at  Boston,  by  Rogers 
&  Fowle;  half  sheet  crown,  9}  by  15  inches.  Publication  suspended 
in  1750. 

1753,  January  3. — The  Boston  Gazette  or  Weekly  Advertiser,  at  Boston, 
by  Samuel  Kneeland;  half  sheet  crown,  9}  by  15  inches.  Publica- 
■tion  suspended  in  1755. 

1755,  April  7. — The  Boston  Gazette  or  Country  Journal,  at  Boston,  by 
Edes&Gill;  half  sheet  crown,  9>  by  15  inches.  Publication  suspended 
September  17,  1708. 

1757,  August  32. — The  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser,  at  Boston,  by  Green 
&  Eussell.  Title  changed  several  times,  finally  to  Massachv^etts  Gazette 
and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1775. 

1758,  August  31. — The  New  England  Magazine,  at  Boston,  by  Benja- 
min Mecom;  60  pp.,  12mo.     Publication  suspended  in  1759. 

1767,  December  21. — .The  Boston  Chronicle,  at  Boston,  by  JohnMein; 
demy  sheet,- 16  by  21  inches.     Publication  suspended  June  25,  1770. 

1768,  August  2. — The  Essex  Gazette,  at  Salem,  by  Samuel  Hall; 
crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.  In  1775  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
called  the  New  England  Chronicle  or  Essex  Gazette.  Removed  to  Boston 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  and  called  the  New  England  Chronicle. 
It  was  afterward  sold  and  called  the  Ind^endent  Chronicle.  Consoli- 
dated with  the  Boston  Patriot  in  1819. 

1770,  August  7. — The  Massachusetts  Spy,  at  Boston,  by  Z.  Fowle  and 
I.  Thomas;  half  sheet  large  crown.  Publication  suspended  in  six 
months.  Revived  in  March,  1771,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  on  a  royal 
sheet.  Removed  to  Worcester  in  1775.  Still  published  daily  and 
■weekly. 

1771,  November  23. — The  Censor  (magazine),  at  Boston,  by  Ezekiel 
Russell.     Publication  suspended  in  1772. 

1773,  December  4. — The  Essex  Journal  and  Merrimack  Packet,  or  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  General  Advertiser,  at  Newburyport, 
by  Isaiah  Thomas;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.  Publication  sus- 
pended before  1800. 

1774,  January.— The  Royal  American  Magazine,  at  Boston,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas.     Publica,tion  suspended  in  1775. 

1774,  June. — The  Salem  Gazette,  and  Newbury  and  MarUehead  Adver- 
tiser, at  Salem,  by  E.  Russell;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.  Publica- 
tion continued  but  a  short  time. 

1776,  May  30. — The  Continental  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  at 
Boston,  by  John  Gill.     Suspended  about  1784. 

1776,  June  18. — The  American  Gazette,  or  the  Constitutional  Journal, 
at  Salem,  by  E.  Russell;  crown  sheet.     Published  a  short  time. 

1778,  June  15. — The  Independent  Ledger  and  American  Advertiser,  at 
Boston,  by  Draper  &  Folsom.     Suspended  about  1784. 

1784,  March  24. — The  Massachusetts  Centinel  and  Bepublican  Journal, 
at  Boston,  by  Benjamin  Russell;  semi-weekly.  Changed  to  the  Jfassa- 
chusetts  Centinel  in  1785,  and  in  1790  to  the  Columbian  Centinel.  United 
with  the  Neiv  England  Palladium  in  1830,  and  with  the  Boston  Gazette 
in  April,  1836.  Merged  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  1840.  Pub- 
lished daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly  after  1830. 

1786,  September  6. — The- Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Northampton,  by 
"William  Butler.     Still  published. 

1787. — The  Salem  Mercury,  at  Salem,  by  Dabney  &  Cushing.  In 
1790  changed  to  the  American  Eagle,  and  the  next  issue  to  the  Salem 
Gazette.     Still  published. 

1788. — The  BerhsUre  Chronicle,  at  Pittsfield,  by  Roger  Stoors. 


1788. — The  Western  Star,  at  Stockbridge. 

1788,  September  15. — The  Herald  of  Freedom  and  the  Federal  Adver-^ 
tiser,  at  Boston,  by  Freeman  &  Andrews ;  semi- weekly.  Suspended  in 
1791.     Succeeded  by  the  Argus,  by  E.  E.  Powers. 

1792. — The  American  Apollo,  at  Boston,  by  Belknap  &  Young.  Sus- 
pended in  December,  1794. 

1792,  January. — The  Greenfield  Gazette,  or  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
Tdegraphe,  at  Greenfield,  byThomasDickman.-  Afterward  united  with, 
the  Courier  and  called  the  Gazette  and  Courier.     Still  published. 

1793,  January. — The  Massachusetts  Mercury,  at  Boston,  by  Young  &: 
Etheridge ;  tri-weekly.  In  1801  changed  to  the  Mercury  and  New  Eng- 
J^and  Palladium ;  semi-weekly.     In  1840  merged  in  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

1794,  October  20.— The  Federal  Orrery,  at  Boston,  by  Thomas  Paine;, 
semi-weekly.  In  November,  1796,  changed  to  the  Courier  and  Gen- 
eral Advertiser. 

1795,  April. — The  Political  Gazette,  at  Newburyport,  by  Willianu 
Barrett.  In  October,  1797,  united  with  the  Impartial  Herald  (published, 
some  years  by  Angler  March),  and  called  the  Newburyport  Herald  and 
Country  Gazette.  In  1832  changed  to  daily  and  weekly.  Still  pub- 
lished as  the  Newburyport  Herald. 

1795,  September  5. — The  Boston  Price  Current  and  Marine  Intelligencer, 
at  Boston,  by  J.  &  J.  N.  Russell.  June  7,  1798,  changed  to  BusseWs: 
Gazette,  and  in  October,  1800,  to  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1840  merged 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

1795,  October  22. — The  Rural  Repository,  at  Leominster,  by  Charles. 
Prentiss.  Published  two  years.  The  Political  Focus  afterward  pub- 
lished by  Prentiss. 

1796,  October  6. — The  Polar  Star  and  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  at. 
Boston.     Suspended  in  1797. 

1798,  January. — The  Federal  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  at  Boston,, 
by  Caleb  P.  Wayne.     Published  four  months. 

1799,  October  2. — The  Constitutional  Telegraphe,  at  Boston,  by  Samuel. 
S.  Parker ;  semi-weekly.  In  1801  changed  to  the  Republican  Gazetteer,. 
and  afterward  to  the  Democrat.     Suspended  in  1808. 

1800,  May  12. — The  Impartial  Register,  at  Salem,  by  William  Carle- 
ton  ;  semi-weekly.  Soon  changed  to  the  Salem  Register.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1802,  March  2. — The  Boston  Courier,  by  J.  T.  Buckingham;  daily. 

1803,  July  10. — The  New  England  Repertory,' sX  Newburyport,  by- 
John  Park.  The  second  number  was  published  in  Boston,  and  in  1812' 
the  Repertory  and  General  Advertiser  was  published  by  William  W. 
Clapp,  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House. 

1806. — The  Polyanthos,  at  Boston,  by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham;; 
monthly,  72  pp.,  18mo.  Twenty  numbers  published.  Publication, 
resumed  in  February,  1812. 

1809. — The  Ordeal,  at  Boston,  by  J.  T.  Buckingham  and  Benj.  Pol- 
jard ;  weekly,  of  sixteen  octavo  pages.     Six  months. 

1809,  March  3.— The  Boston  Patriot,  Everett  &  Monroe  publishers. 
In  May,  1817,  the  Patriot,  then  published  by  Davis  C.  Ballard  and 
Edmund  Wright,  jr.,  bought  the  Independent  Chronicle,  and  the  two 
papers  were  thereafter  published  as  a  daily  under  the  title  of  the 
Independent  Chronicle  and  Boston  Patriot,  until  the  absorption  of  both 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  iu  December,  1831. 

The  Christian  Disciple,  at  Boston,  by  Rev.  Noah  Worcester. 

1814,  January  1. — The  Boston  Spectator,  at  Boston,  by  John  Clark,, 
"devoted  to  politics  and  belles-lettres."  Seventy  weekly  numbers 
were  published. 

1817. — The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine,  at  Boston, 
by  J.  T.  Buckingham.  Sold  in  1828  to  Willard  Phillips  and  Theophilus 
Parsons,  who  continued  it. 

1831. — ^The  New  England  Magazine,  at  Boston,  by  Edwin  Bucking- 
ham, t 
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MICHIGAN. 


Irea,  57, 430  square  miles;  population,  1,636,937;  79  counties— news- 
lers  published  in  72.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
Is  published  in  1840  was  32;  in  1850, 58;  1860,118;  1870,211;  1880, 
[.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods 
ssue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  33;  weeklies,  397;  semi-weeklies,  3;  tri- 
ekUes,  3;  bi-weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  19;  semi-monthlies,  4;  bi- 
nthlies,  1;  quarterlies,  1;  semi-annuals,  1.  In  each  of  132  towns 
s  paper  was  published;  in  45,  two;  in  19,  three;  in  10,  four;  and  in 
five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTORY. 

1809. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Detroit.  Newspapers  were  pub- 
lied  prior  to  1840  as  follows:  (a) 

L809,  August  31. — Essaiedu  Michigan  ou  Observateur  Impartial  (French 
i  English),  at  Detroit,  by  Father  Gabriel  Eichard.  Only  eight  or 
le  numbers  issued. 

1817,  July  25. — The  Detroit  Gazette  (English  and  French),  at  Detroit, 
Sheldon  &  Reed.     Suspended  April  26,  1830. 

L825. — ^The  Michigan  Herald,  at  Detroit,  by  Henry  Chipman.  Sus- 
aded  in  1829. 

1825. — ^The  Michigan  Sentinel,  at  Monroe,  by  Edward  D.  Ellis.  In 
36  changed  to  the  Monroe  Advocate.  In  1837  changed  to  the  Times, 
t  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  changed  again  to  the  Advocate.  In 
i9  changed  to  the  Monroe  Commercial.  Still  published. 
1829. — The  Oakland  Chronicle,  by  Thomas  Simpson.  Suspended  in 
3ril,  1829. 

1829,  November  20. — The  Northwestern  Journal,  at  Detroit,  by  George 
Whitney.  In  September,  1835,  a  semi- weekly  edition  issued  in  con- 
ction  with  it,  as  the  Journal  and  Advertiser.  A  daily  established 
ne  11, 1836,  as  the  Daily  Advertiser.  Consolidated  with  the  Democrat 
d  Irtgwirer  in  1855,  and  called  the  Advertiser.  United  with  the  Tribune 
1862,  and  called  the  Advertiser  and  Triiune. 

1829,  December. — The  Emigrant,  at  Ann  Harbor,  by  Thomas  Simp- 
a.  In  1830  changed  to  the  Western  Emigrant.  Afterward  called  the 
ae  Democrat  and  the  Michigan  Argus. 

1830,  December  23. — The  Detroit  Courier,  at  Detroit.  Soon  after 
erged  in  the  Journal. 

1831,  May  5.— The  Detroit  Free  Press,  at  Detroit;  weekly.  The 
lily  Free  Press  established  September  28,  1835  (first  daily  in  the 
ite).    Still  published,  daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

1833. — ^The  Herald,  at  Saint  Joseph,  by  A.  E.  Draper.  Suspended 
1838. 

1834. — The  Monroe  Journal  and  Michigan  Inquirer,  at  Monroe,  by 
bner  Morton.     Published  several  months. 

1834. — The  Tecumseh  Democrat,  at  Tecumseh.  Succeeded  in  1837  by 
e  Village  Secord.    Suspended  in  1847. 

1834,  October  15. — The  Lenawee  County  Sepiiblican  and  Adrian  Ga- 
tte,  at  Adrian,  by  R.  "W.  Ingalls.  In  July,  1835,  changed  to  the 
^atch-Tower.  Daily  edition  established  in  June,  1853.  In  September, 
i65,  changed  to  the  Times.  In  November,  1866,  consolidated  with 
le  Michigan  Expositor  and  called  the  Times  and  Expositor.  Still  pub- 
shed,  daily  and  weekly. 

a  Prepared  by  George  H.  Green.    Authorities  consulted :  The  History  of 
rofcssor  J.  C.  Holmes. 


,  at  Palmer  (now  Saint  Clair),  by 


1834,  November  25. 

T.  M.  Perry.     Suspended  in  1836. 

1835. — The  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  at  White  Pigeon,  by  Henry,  Gilbert  & 
Chandler.  Removed  to  Kalamazoo  the  same  year.  Daily  edition 
established  in  1877.     Still  published. 

1835. — The  Pontiac  Courier,  at  Pontiac,  by  A.  G.  Sparhawk.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Jeffersonian,  and  subsequently  merged  in  the 
Gazette  (established  in  1842).     Gazette  still  published. 

1835,  September  5. — The  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  at  NUes,  by  Henry 
Barnes.  Afterward  merged  in  the  Niles  Democrat  (established  in  1842) . 
Democrat  still  published. 

1836. — The  Constitutionalist,  at  Adrian,  by  J.  M.  Patterson.  In  1838 
changed  to  the  Michigan  Whig.     Suspended  in  1842. 

1836. — The  Macomb  BepuUican,  at  Mount  Clemens,  by  J.  K.  Bourhe. 
Suspended  in  1838. 

1836. — The  Monroe  Gazette,  at  Monroe,  by Hosmer.     Pub-- 

lished  several  years. 

1836. — The  Democratic  Balance,  at  Pontiac.  In  1838  merged  in  the 
Pontiac  Herald,  which  suspended  a  few  years  later. 

1836,  December. — The  Calhoun  County  Patriot,  at  Marshall,  by  Henry 
C.  Bunce.  January  1,  1841,  name  changed  to  the  Democratic  Ex- 
pounder and  Calhoun  County  Patriot.  In  March,  1875,  latter  part  of 
title  dropped.     Still  published. 

1837,  — The  Coldwater  Observer,  at  Coldwater.  Afterward  changed  to 
the  Branch  County  News.  Published  a  short  time.  Succeeded  by  the 
Branch  County  Democrat,  which  soon  after  suspended. 

1837,  March. — The  Saginaw  Journal,  at  Saginaw,  by  J.  B.  Bennett. 
Published  two  years. 

1837,  April  18. — The  Grand  Bapids  Times,  by  George  W.  Pattison. 
In  May,  1841,  changed  to  the  Inquirer.  Daily  edition  established  in 
November,  1855.  In  1857  united  vrith  the  Daily  Herald  (established 
in  March,  1855),  and  called  the  Inquirer  and  Herald.  Soon  after  sus- 
pended, but  again  revived,  ajid  at  the  close  of  the  war  name  changed 
to  the  Grand  Bapids  Democrat.     Still  published  daily  and  weekly. 

1837,  May. — The  Jacksoiiburg  Sentinel,  at  Jacksonburg  (now  Jack- 
son), by  Nicholas  Sullivan.  Succeeded  in  1840  by  the  Michigan  State 
Gazette.  In  1848  changed  to  the  .imericowCiftzm.  Daily  edition  estab- 
lished in  1865.     Now  published  as  the  Citizen,  daily  and  weekly. 

1837,  July  1.— The  Michigan  Star,  at  Branch,  by  a  company.  Pub- 
lished a  few  months. 

1838. — The  American  Freeman,  at  .Tackson ;  semi-monthly. 
1838. — The  Michigan  Temperance  Herald,  at  Jackson. 

1838,  March  8. — The  Michigan  Democrat,  at  Jackson.  Afterward 
suspended. 

1839. — The  Statesman,  at  Marshall,  by  Seth  Lewis.     Still  published. 

1839.— The  Flint  Biver  Gazette,  at  Flint,  by  J.  K.  Averill.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1839. — The  Plain  Dealer,  at  Lapeer,  by  an  association.  Suspended 
in  1845. 

1839,  — The  Pontiac  .lacksonian,  at  Pontiac.     Suspended  in  May,  1873. 
1839,  April. — The  Hillsdale  County  Gazette,  at  Jonesville,  by  Murphy 

&  Kinman.     Subsequently  removed  to  Hillsdale.     Suspended  in  1856. 
the  Preas  of  Michigan,  by  Tom.  S.  Applegate ;  Pioneer  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  by 


MINNESOTA. 


Area,  79,205  square  miles;  population,  780,773;  78  counties— news- 
ipers  published  in  68.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
als  published  in  1860  was  49 ;  in  1870, 95 ;  1880,  223.  The  publications 
mng  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows: 
allies,  10;  weeklies,  205;  tri-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  6;  semi-month- 
6S,  1.    In  each  of  79  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  29,  two;  in 

three;  in  3,  four;  and  in  3,  five  or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 

1849.— Printing  was  introduced  at  Saint  Paul, 
'pcrs  were  published  prior  to  1862:  (a) 


The  following  news- 


1849,  April  27. — The  Minnesota  Begister  was' established;  printed  at 
Cincinnati,  and  dated  Saint  Paul;  published  by  McLean  &  Owens. 
Consolidated  with  the  Chronicle  August,  1849,  and  called  the  Chronicle 
and  Begister.     Publication  suspended  in  1851. 

1849,  April  28. — The  Minnesota  Pioneer,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  James  M. 
Goodhue.  First  paper  printed  in  Jlinnesota.  Changed  to  a  daily  May 
1,  1854.  Afterward  merged  in  the  Press,  and  still  published  as  the 
Pioneer-Press. 

1849,  June  1. — The  Minnesota  Chronicle,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  James 
Hughes.  Merged  in  the  Begister  in  August,  and  called  the  Chronicle 
and  Begister.    Suspended  in  1851. 


o  Compiled  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  held  at  Saint  Paul,  June  7, 1S70. 
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1850,  November. — Dakota  Tawaxitko  Kin  {Dakota  Friend),  at  Saint 
Paul,  by  Rev.  G-ideon  H.  Pond.  Published  in  the  interest  of  the  In- 
dians.    Publication  suspended  in  August,  1852. 

1850,  December  10.— The  Minnesota  Democrat,  at  Saint  Paul,  by 
Daniel  A.  Eobertson.  Changed  to  a  daily  May  1,  1854,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1855  merged  in  the  Pioneer. 

1851,  September  17.— The  Weekly  Minnesotian,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  a 
company.  Changed  to  a  daily  May  11, 1854.  Publication  suspended 
in  January,  1861. 

1854,  May  15.— The  Daily  Times,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  Newson,  Mitchell 
&  Clum.     Publication  suspended  December  31,  1860. 

1855.— The  Daily  Press,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  A.  C.  Smith.  Published 
seven  months. 

1856. — The   Ormoeos   Courier,  at  Oronoco,  by  a  stock  company. 
(First  in  Olmsted  county.)    Published  one  year. 
.    1856. — The  Minnesota  Deutsche  Zeitung,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  Frederick 
Orthwein.     Changed  to  Minnesota  Stoats  Zeitung  in  1858. 

1857. — The  Olmsted  County  Journal,  at  Rochester,  by  Evans  &  Rob- 
ins.    Published  less  than  a  year. 

1857.— The  MmdiceUo  Times,  at  Monticello,  by  C.  M.  Kenton.  (First 
in  "Wright  county.)  Publication  suspended  in  the  spring  of  1859; 
revived  June  30,  1859,  as  the  WrigM  County  BepubUcan;  changed  to 
Courier  in  1863,  and  again  to  NortJiem  Statesman. 

1857,  January  1. — The  Minnesota  Advertiser,  at  Saint  Cloud,  by 
James  Mowatt.  (First  paper  in  Stearns  county.)  Succeeded  by  Saint 
Cloud  Visitor  in  December,  1857.     Publication  suspended  in  July,  1858. 


1857,  July  11. — The  Southern  Minnesota  Star,  at  Albert  Lea,  by  a 
company.     (First  in  Freeborn  county. )     Published  eight  months. 

1857,  August. — The  Bancroft  Pioneer,  at  Bancroft.  Removed  to 
Austin  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  called  the  Mirror. 

1857,  September. — ^The  BocJiester  Democrat,  at  Rochester,  by  Charles 
Cottom.     Publication  suspended  in  1859. 

1858,  August  5. — The  Democrat,  at  Saint  Cloud,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Swiss- 
helm.     In  1866  changed  to  the  Journal.     Still  published. 

1858,  September  11. — The  Freeborn  County  Eagle,  at  Albert  Lea,  by 
A.  P.  Swineford.     Publication  suspended  1860. 

■   1859,  October. — The  BocJiester  City  Neios,  at  Rochester,  by  C.  W. 
Blaisdell.     Published  one  year. 

1859,  November. — The  Bochester  City  Post,  at  Rochester,  by  D.  &  C. 
H.  Blakeley.     Still  published. 

1860. — Home  Views,  at  Wilton,  by  J.  W.  Crawford  (first  in  Waseca 
county).     Publication  suspended  in  1861. 

1860. — The  BocJiester  BepubUcan,  at  Rochester,  by  Mitchell  &  Kelly, 
Publication  suspended  in  1867. 

1860,  May  26. — The  Freeborn  County  Standard,  at  Albert  Lea,  by 
Ruble  &  Hooker.     Still  published. 

1861. — The  Minnesota  Volkablatt,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  Philip  Rohr. 

1861,  January  L — The  Daily  Press,  at  Saint  Paul,  by  W.  R.  Mar- 
shall. (Succeeded  Daily  Times.)  Still  published  as  the  Pioneer- 
Press. 

1861,  May  1.— The  Saint  Cloud  Union,  at  Saint  Cloud,  by  S.  B. 
Lowry.     Changed  to  the  Times  in  1864.     Still  published. 


MISSOUEI. 


Area,  68,735  square  miles;  population,  2,168,380;  114  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1840  was  35;  in  1850,  61;  1860,  173;  1870,  279; 
1880,  530.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  43;  weeklies,  415;  semi- weeklies, 
2;  tri-weeklies,  8;  bi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  50;  semi-monthlies,  8; 
bi-monthlies,  3;  quarterlies,  1.  In  each  of  83  towns  one  paper  was 
published;  in  56,  two;  in  22,  three;  in.  10,  four;  and  in  17,  five  or 
more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1808. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Saint  Louis. 

1808. — The  Missouri  Gazette  was  established  at  Saint  Louis  by  Joseph 
Charless.  In  1822  changed  to  the  Missouri  BepMican.  Now  published 
daily,  tri-weekly,  and  weekly. 

. ,  at  Saint  Louis,  by  Joshua  Norvell. 


1816. — The  Emigrant  and  General  Advertiser,  at  Saint  Louis,  by  Ser- 
geant Hall.  In  1818  changed  to  the  Saint  Louis  Enquirer,  and  in  1827 
to  the  Saint  Louis  Beaton.    Suspended  in  1832. 

1820. — ^The  Merald,  at  Saint  Louis,  by  Orr&  Fleming.  Published 
one  or  two  years. 

1827. — The  Saint  Louis  Times,  at  Saint  Louis,  by  Stine  &  Miller^ 
Suspended  in  1832. 

1831. — The  Working  Men's  Advocate,  at  Saint  Louis,  by Steel. 

Subsequently  changed  to  the  Argus,  the  Missionary  Beporter,  and  the 
Union.  Afterward  united  with  the  Signal,  and  called  the  Missouri 
Democrat. 

1834. — The  Commercial  Bulletin,  at  Saint  Louis,  by  Keemle,  Clark  & 
Churchill. 

1837  to  1840. — ^The  Saint  Louis  Pennant,  the  Saint  Louis  Evening 
Gazette,  the  Mirror,  and  the  Saturday  News,  at  Saint  Louis. 

1841. — The  People's  Organ,  at  Saint  Louis,  by Higgina. 


NEBEASKA. 


Area,  76,185  square  miles;  population,  452,402;  69  counties — ^news- 
papers published  in  58.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1860  was  14;  in  1870,  42;  1880,  189.  The  publica- 
tions during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as  fol- 
lows: Dailies,  15;  weeklies,  165;  semi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  7;  semi- 
monthlies, 1.  In  each  of  56  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  27, 
two;  in  4,  three;  in  6,  four;  and  in  4,  five  or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 


1854. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Belleview. 

1854. — The  Belleview  Palladium  was  established  at  Belleview. 

1856. — The  Nebraska  Advertiser,  at  Brown ville.     Still  published. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Area,  9,005  square  miles;  population,  346,991;  10  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  12;  in  1840,  27;  1850,  38;  1860,  20;  1870, 
51;  1880,  87.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according 
to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  10;  weeklies,  66;  bi-weeklies, 
1;  monthlies,  7;  semi-monthlies,  3.  In  each  of  29  towns  one  paper 
was  published;  in  9,  two;  in  3,  four;  and  in  4,  five  or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 

1751. — Printing  was  introduced  at  Portsmouth, 
were  established  as  follows: 


Early  newspapers 


BELKNAP  COUNTY. 


1800.— The  Sural  Museum,  at  GUmanton,  by  E.  Russell.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1800.— The  Gilmanton  Gazette  and  Farnwrs'  Weekly  Magazine,  at  GU- 
manton, by  Leavitt  &  Clough.     Published  a  short  time. 

1835,  May.— The  Sabbath  School  Advocate,  at  GUmanton,  by  A.  Pres- 
cott;  semi-monthly.     Suspended  in  May,  1839. 

1840,  September.— The  Parent's  -Magazine,  at  GUmanton,  by  J- 
Thompson;  monthly.     Six  months  afterward  removed  to  Concord. 

1842,  January.— The  Biblical  Journal,  at  GUmanton,  by  Professor  H. 
Rood;  bi-monthly.    Published  two  years. 
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1849. — The  Laconia  Democrat,  at  Laconia.     Still  published. 
1868.— The  Lake  Village  Times,  at  Lake  village.     Sttll  published. 

CAEEOLL  COUNTY. 

I860.— The  Granite  State  News,  at  Wolfborough.     Still  published. 

CHESHIRE  COUNTY. 

1793. — ^The  Farmer's  Weekir/  Museum,  at  Walpole,  by  I.  Thomas. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Fanner's  Museum  or  L/jy  Preacher's  Gazette. 
1799. — The  New  Sampshire  Sentinel,  at  Keene.     Still  published. 
1827. — The  Cheshire  BepuUican,  at  Keene.     Still  published. 
1863. — The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  set  Hinsdale;  monthly. 
1868.— The  Mmthly  Miscellany,  at  Stafford  Corners;  monthly. 
1873. — The  United  States,  at  Keene. 

COOS  COUNTY. 

1855. — The  Coos  BepuUican,  at  Lancaster.     Still  published. 

1870. — ^Tho  Northern  Sentinel,  at  Colebrook,  by  A.  Barker.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1871. — ^The  Independent  Gazette,  at  Lancaster,  by  Emerson,  Harts- 
horn &  Co. 

GEAPTON  COUNTY. 

1844. — The  Granite  State  Free  Press,  at  Lebanon.    Still  published. 
1867. — The  White  Mountain  BepuUic,  at  Littleton.     Still  published. 
1867. — The  Canaan  Beporter,  at  East  Canaan.     Still  published. 
1873. — The  Anvil,  at  Hanover,  by  students  of  Dartmouth  College. 

^  HILLSBOEOUGH   COUNTY. 

. — The  Owl,  at  Manchester.     Published  nearly  a  year. 

1802. — The  Farmers'  Cabinet,  at  Amherst,  by  Gushing  &  Preston. 

1826. — The  Nashua  Gazette  and  Sillsborough  County  Advertiser,  at 
Nashua. 

1827,  February. — ^The  Nashua  Constellation,  at  Nashua,  by  A.  E. 
Thayer.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Nashua  Gazette.  Still  published 
as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Gazette,  established  in  1872. 

1831.— The  Nashua  Serald,  at  Nashua,  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Bard.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1832,  September. — ^Tlie  New  Hampshire  Telegraph,  at  Nashua,  by 
Alfred  Beard.  Now  published  as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
established  in  1869. 

1833. — The  New  Ipmoieh  Begister,  at  New  Ipswich,  by  M.  Miller. 

1836. — The  News  GatJierer,  at  Ipswich,  by  King  &  Hewes. 

1838.— The  Literal^/  Souvenir,  at  Lowell,  by  A.  B.  F.  Hildreth.  In 
1842  remod'ed  to  Concord,  and  four  months  later  to  Manchester. 

1839,  October  18. — The  Amoskeag  Bepresentative,  at  Manchester,  by 
J.  Caldwell.  January  22,  1841,  changed  to  the  Manchester  Bepresenta- 
tivc.    December  7,  1842,  merged  in  the  Manchester  Democrat. 

1840,  January. — The  Manchester  Magazine,  at -Manchester,  by  J. 
Caldwell.    Published  three  months. 

1840,  January  1. — The  Amoskeag  Memorial,  at  Manchester,  by  J.  C. 
Emerson.  January  6, 1841,  changed  to  the  Maneliester  Memorial.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1841,  consolidated  with  the  People's  Herald,  of  Pembroke, 
and  changed  to  the  Manchester  Memorial  and  People's  Herald.  June  5, 
1842,  changed  to  the  Manchester  Memorial;  September  6,  1844,  to  the 
Manchester  American,  semi-weekly,  established  in  September,  1845,  but 
discontinued  AprU  17,  1846.  Daily  American  established  September 
4,  1854.  In  1852  consolidated  with  the  Saturday  Messenger,  and  called 
the  American  and  Messenger.  1857  merged  in  the  Manchester  Demo- 
cratic. 

1841,  January  2.— The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  at  Manchester,  by  the  Fra- 
ternal Association.  Published  here  one  year.  Then  removed  to  Lowell, 
Slaving  been  for  a  time  published  simultaneously  at  Lowell  and  Man- 
chester. 

1842.— The  Iris  and  Literary  Beconl,  at  JIanchester,  by  Emerson 
«  Murray;  monthly.     Formerly  published  at  Hanover,  by  E.  A.  Allen. 
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In  September,  1842,  consolidated  with  the  Souvenir,  and  changed  to 
the  Iris  and  Souvenir.     Suspended  about  1845. 

1842,  April  26.— The  Manchester  Democrat,  at  Manchester,  by  Kimball 
&  Kidder.  In  1857  consolidated  with  the  American  and  Messenger,  and 
changeAiotheDemoeratand American.  InApril,  1863,  i)cjnoera< dropped 
from  the  title.     In  December,  1863,  consolidated  with  the  3Iirror. 

1842,  November  12.— The  Gleaner,  at  Manchester,  by  Caldwell  & 
Hall.     Suspended  the  latter  part  of  1845. 

1843,  January.— The  Oasis,  at  Nashua,  by  Murray  &  Sawtell. 
1843,  January  14. — The  Manchester  Allodium,  at  Manchester,  by 

Hamlet  &  Haradon.  Changed  to  the  Manchester  Transcript,  and  a  few 
months  later  removed  to  Great  Falls  and  suspended. 

1843,  September. — The  White  Mountain  Torrent,  at  Manchester,  by 
Haradon,  StoweU,  Wilson  &  Young.  Established  at  Concord  in  April, 
1843,  but  removed  to  Manchester  in  September,  1843.  Published  there 
until  November,  1843,  and  then  returned  to  Concord. 

1843,  December  30.— The  Manchester  Operative,  at  Manchester,  by 
W.  N.  Haradon.  November  16,  1844,  removed  to  Lowell  and  united 
with  the  Operative's  Magazine  and  Lowell  Offering. 

1845,  May  1. — The  Independent  Democrat,  at  Manchester,  by  E.  C. 
Wetmore.  After  a  few  weeks  removed  to  Concord  and  subsequently 
consolidated  with  another  paper  to  form  the  Independent  Statesman. 

1845,  July  3. — The  Manchester  Mercantile  Advertiser,  at  Manchester, 
by  C.  H.  Chase.     Published  five  months. 

1845,  August. — The  New  Hampshire  Magazine,  at  Manchester,  by  E. 
D.  Boyleston.     Published  one  year. 

1845,  November  29. — 1h%  Manchester  Saturday  Messenger,  at  Manches- 
ter, by  C.  H.  Chase.     In  1852  merged  in  the  American. 

1846,  May  21. — The  Mancliester  Palladium,  at  Manchester,  by  J.  Cald- 
well.    Published  six  months. 

1847. — The  New  Hampshire  Temperance  Banner,  at  Manchester,  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Temperance  Society;  monthly.  Published  three 
or  four  years,  then  removed  to  Concord. 

1848. — The  Peterborough  Transcript,  at  Peterborough.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1848,  September  9. — The  Manchester  Telescope,  at  Manchester,  by 
Haradon  i&  Kiely.  February  19,  1849,  changed  to  Haradon' s  Weekly 
Spy,  and  afterward  to  the  Mancliester  Spy.  In  lfe2  merged  in  the 
Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

1848,  November. — The  Merchant's  Own  Journal,  at  Manchester,  by 
Haradon  &  Stover.     Published  a  short  time. 

1850,  February  26. — ^The  Granite  Farmer,  at  Manchester,  by  Crosby 
&  Adams.     About  1854  united  with  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor. 

1850,  October  28. — The  Manchester  Daily  Mirror,  at  Manchester,  by 
J.  C.  Emerson;  daily.  February  22, 1851,  issued  as  the  Dollar  Weekly 
Mirror.  In  1863  consolidated  with  the  Daily  and  Weekly  American  and 
changed  to  the  Daily  Mirror  and  American.  In  1863  weekly  consoli- 
dated with  the  New  Hampshire  Journal,  of  Agriculture  and  called  the 
Dollar  Weekly  Mirror  and  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Agriculture.  July 
8,  1865,  changed  to  the  Mirror  and  Farmer.     Still  published. 

1851,  January. — The  Union  Democrat,  at  Manchester,  by  W.  H.  Oil- 
man &  Co.  In  1861  changed  to  the  Weekly  Union,  and  March  31,  1863, 
to  the  Union  Democrat. 

1852,  January. — The  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  at  Manchester,  by 
Eowell,  Presscot  &  Co. ;  monthly.  Established  at  Concord  in  1838  by  I. 
Hill,  but  suspended  in  1849  and  revived  at  Manchester  in  January, 
1852.  United  with  the  Granite  Farmer  under  the  title  of  the  Granite 
Farmer  and  Visitor.  July  18,  1357,  changed  to  the  Granite  State  F<irmi:r, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1859  to  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture.    In  1863  merged  in  the  Dollar  Weekly  Mirror. 

1852,  Febraary. — The  Crusader,  at  Manchester,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Temperance  Society.  Established  at  Concord  about  1850. 
Afterward  removed  to  Concord  and  united  with  the  Phoenix.  Sub- 
sequently absorbed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  at  Portsmouth. 

1853. — The  Junto  Organ,  at  Manchester,  by  Stanton  aad  Bumham. 
Published  a  short  time. 
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1854,  January. — The  Ladies'  Enterprise,  at  Manchester.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1854,  September.— The  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  Manchester,  by  Stevens 
&  Tenney.  Removed  to  Laconia  and  merged  in  the  Wirmipisaukee 
Gazette. 

1856,  J\ily.— The  New  Sampahire  Journal  of  Medicine,  at  Manchester, 
by  Dr.  G.  H.  Hubbard;  monthly.  Established  at  Concord  in  August, 
1850,  but  in  July,  1856,  removed  to  Manchester.  In  December,  1859, 
suspended. 

1857,  January.— ifofwe's  Musical  Record,  at  Manchester,  by  J.  W. 
Moore  &  Co. ;  monthly.  Published  about  two  years  and  suspended. 
In  January,  1869,  revived,  but  again  suspended  in  Januaiy,  1870. 

1857,  January. — The  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education,  at  .Man- 
chester, by  E.  Bartholomew ;  monthly.     Suspended  in  1862. 

1859,  January  1.— The  iiferori/  Visitmr,  at  Manchester,  by  Batchelder 
&  Haynes ;  monthly.     Published  eight  months. 

1859,  February  4.— The  True  Bepubliean,  at  Manchester,  by  B.  F. 
Stanton.  Changed  to  the  (My  Messenger  and  EepuMican,  and  afterward 
to  the  Manchester  Bepubliean.     Published  about  one  year. 

1869. — The  Hillsborough  Bridge  Messenger,  at  Hillsborough.  Still 
published. 

1869,  January. — The  Daily  News,  at  Manchester,  by  Moore  &  Co. 
Suspended  May  6,  1869. 

1869,  February  25.— ia  Voix  du  Peuple  (French),  at  Manchester,  by 
A.  L.  Tremblay  &  Co.     Published  seventeen  numbers. 

1870,  March  24.— The  Labor  Journal,  at  Manchester,  by  D.  S.  Holt. 
Published  thirteen  numbers. 

1871,  September  30. — The  Public  Forum,  at  Manchester,  by  G.  J. 
Foster  &  Co.  Published  thirteen  numbers  j  then  removed  to  Dover, 
and  changed  to  Foster's  Democrat. 

1872,  January  1. — The  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Music,  at  Manches- 
ter, by  I.  S.  Whitney  ;  monthly. 

1873,  December  30.— The  Enterprise,  at  Miltbrd,  by  G.  E.  Foster. 

1874,  January  24. — The  Saturday  Night  Dispatch,  at  Manchester,  by 
M.  S.  Hunt. 

1875,  February  7. — The  New  Hampshire  Sunday  Globe,  at  Manches- 
ter, by  EoUins  &  Kingdon. 

MEEEIMACK  COUNTY. 

1790,  January  6. — The  Courier  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Concord,  by  G. 
Hough.     Suspended  October  30,  1805. 

1792,  September  6. — The  Mirror,  at  Concord,  by  M.  Davis.  Sus- 
pended in  1799. 

1797,  April. — The  New  Star,  at  Concord,  by  Russell  &  Davis.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1801,  February  5. — The  Bepubliean  Gazette,  at  Concord,  by  E.  Rus- 
sell.    Suspended  in  1802. 

1806,  July  6.— The  Concord  Gazette,  at  Concord,  by  Tuttle  &  Hoit. 
Published  until  1819.- 

1808,  October  18. — The  American  Patriot,  at  Concord,  by  W.  Hoit, 
jr.  In  1809  changed  to  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  and  afterward  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  and  State  Gazette.  In  1839  the  Daily  Patriot 
established. 

1819,  Januaiy  1. — The  Concord  Observer,  at  Concord,  by  G.  Hough. 
Changed  to  the  New  Hampshire  Bepository. 


1819,  July. — The  Beligious  Informer,  at  Andover,  by  E.  Chase.  Re- 
moved to  Enfield,  and  afterward  suspended. 

1823,  January  6. — The  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  at  Concord,  bj'  L. 
Roby.  Changed  to  the  Independet^  Statesman.  Now  published  as  the 
weekly  of  the  Daily  Monitor,  established  in  1863. 

1850,  August. — The  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine,  at  Concord ; 
monthly.     In  July,  1856,  removed  to  Manchester. 

1867. — ^The  Household  Messenger,  at  Loudon  Ridge. 

1868.— The  People,  at  Concord. 

1870. — The  Prohibition  Herald,  at  Concord. 

1872. — The  Merrimack  Journal,  at  Franklin  Falls,  by  G.  B.  Wheeler 
Still  published. 

1872.— The  Weekly  Star,  at  Pittsfield,  by  J.  C.  Cashman. 

1877. — The  Granite  Montldy,  at  Concord,  by  J.  C.  McClintock.  Still 
published. 

BOOKINGHAM  COUNTY. 

1756.— The  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Portsmouth,  by  D.  Fowle. 
In  1772  changed  to  ihe  New  Hampshire  Gazette  and  Historical  Chronicle; 
May  25,  1776,  to  the  Freeman's  Journal  or  New  Hampshire  Gazette;  in 
January,  1788,  to  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  and.  General  Advertiser; 
in  1796  to  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette.  Now  published  as  the  weekly 
of  the  Daily  Chronide,  established  in  1852. 

1765,  January  31. — ^The  Portsmoutli  Mercury  and  Weekly  Advertiser, 
at  Portsmouth,  by  T.  Furber.     Suspended  in  1768. 

1775. — The  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Exeter,  by  R.  Fowle.  After- 
ward published  as  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  the  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette or  Exeter  Morning  Chronicle,  the  New  HampaJtire  State  Gazette  ot 
Exeter  Circulating  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Stale  Journal  or  the  NewHamp~ 
shire  Goizette  and  Tuesday's  Liberty  Advertiser.     Suspended  in  1777. 

1789. — The  Exeter  Federal  Miscellany,  at  Exeter,  by  H.  Ramlet. 

1793. — The  Portsmovlh  Journal,,  at  Portsmouth.     Still  published. 

1831. — The  News-Letter,  at  Exeter.     Still  published. 

1863. — The  States  and  Union,  at  Portsmouth.  N(Sw  published  as  the 
weekly  of  the  Evening  Times,  established  in  1868. 

1877. — ^The  Candia  Banner,  at  Candia,  by  J.  J.  Lane.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

STBAFFOED  COUNTY. 

. — The  Monthly  Miscellany  and  Monthly  Echo,  at  Rochester. 

. — The  New  Hampshire  Bepubliean,  at  Dover. 

1826.— The  Dover  Gazette,  at  Dover. 
1826. — The  Morning  Star,  at  Dover. 
1827. — The  Dover  Inquirer,  at  Dover.     Still  published. 
1864. — The  BocJiester  Courier,  at  Rochester. 
1867.— The  Journal,  at  Great  Falls.     Still  published. 
1870.— The  Dover  Local  Becord,  at  Dover,  by  E.  O.  Foss ;  monthly. 
1871.— The  Foster's  Democrat,  at  Dover,  by  G.  J.  Foster  &  Co.    Now 
published  as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Democrat,  established  in  1873. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

1823. — The  New  Hampshire  Argus  and  Spectator,  at  Newport.    Still 
published. 
1834. — The  National  Eagle,  at  Claremont.    Still  published. 
1840.— The  Northern  Advocate,  at  Claremont     StiU  published. 
1870. — The  Compendium,  at  Claremont;  bi-weekly. 


NEW  JEESBY. 


Area,  7,455  square  miles;  population,  1,131,116;  21  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  8;  in  1840,  33;  1850,  51 ;  1860,  90;  1870, 122; 
1880,  215.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  27;  weeklies,  163;  semi-weeklies, 
6;  tri- weeklies,  1;  bi-weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  13;  bi-monthlies,  1; 
quarterlies,  2.  In  each  of  43  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  22, 
two;  in  10,  three;  in  8,  four;  and  in  7,  five  or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 


1751.— Printing  was  introduced  at  Woodbridge.  The  publications 
prior  to  1800  were  as  follows:  (a) 

1758,  January.— The  New  Ameriean  Magazine,  established  at  Wood- 
bridge,  by  James  Parker;  monthly;  40 pages.  Publication  suspended 
in  1760.     - 

1765,  September.— The  Constitutional  Courant,  at  Woodbridge,  by 


o  Prepared  by  W.  A.  Whitehead,  eorre.=ponding  secretary  State  Historical  Society. 


CHKONOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 
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William  Groddard.     Established  in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act;  only 
one  number  issued. 

1778,  January. — The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  at  Trenton,  by  Isaac  Col- 
lins.   Afterward  removed  to  Burlington. 

1779,  February  16. — The  New  Jersey  Journal,  at  Elizabethtown,  by 
Shepard  Kollock.     Still  published  as  a  daily  and  weekly. 

1786,  June. — The  Princeton  Packet  and  General  Advertiser,  at  Prince- 
ton, by  James  Tod. 

1786,  September.  — The  Brwnswich  Gazette,  at  Brunswick,  by  Abraham 
Blauvelt.    Publication  suspend^  in  1792. 

1786,  September. — The  Brunswick  Gazette  and  Weekly  Monitor,  at 
Brunswick,  by  Shelly  Amott.     Published  several  years. 

1791,  May. — Wood''s  Newark  Gazette  and  New  Jersey  Advertiser,  at 
Newark,  by  John  "Wood.  Publication  suspended  in  November, 
1797. 


1792,  September  12.— The  New  Jersey  State  Gazette,  at  Trenton,  by 
Mathias  Day  &  Co. 

1792,  October. — The  Guardian,  or  New  Brunswick  Advertiser,  at  Bruns- 
wick, by  Arnett  &  Blauvelt.  The  latter  portion  of  the  title  was 
dropped  after  the  fourth  issue.  Now  published  as  the  weekly  edition 
of  the  Daily  Times. 

1795,  May. — The  Jersey  Chronicle,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  by  Philip 
Freeman. 

1796,  October  5. — ^The  Centinel  of  Freedom,  at  Newark,  by  Daniel 
Dodge  &  Co.  In  September,  1823,  changed  to  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  and 
still  published  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

1797,  November. — ^The  Newark  Gazette  and  New  Jersey  Advertiser,  at 
Newark,  by  John  P.  Williams.     (Succeeded  Wood's  Newark  Gazette.) 

1799,  March. — The  Trenton  Federalist,  at  Trenton,  by  Sherman  & 
Merthon. 


NEW  YORK. 


Area,  47, 620  square  miles;  population,  5,082,871;  60  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  1840  was 245;  In  1850, 428;  1860,  543;  1870,  835;  1880, 1,411.  The 
publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue, 
as  follows:  DaiUes,  115;  weeklies,  892;  serai-weeklies,  24;  tri-weeklies, 
5;  bi-weeklies,  10;  monthlies,  282;  semi-monthlies,  35;  bi-monthlies, 
5;  quarterlies,  40;  semi-annuals,  3.  In  207  towns  one  paper  was  pub- 
lished; in  85,  two;  in  27,  three;  in  19,  four;  and  in  26,  five  or  more. 


EAELY  HISTOEY. 

1693. — Printing  was  introduced  at  New  York. 
Ushed  in  the  different  counties  as  follows: 

ALBANY  COUNTY. 


Newsjars  estab- 


1771,  November. — The  Albany  Gazette,  at  Albany,  by  A.  &  J.  Kobertson. 

1782. — The  New  York  Gazetteer  or  Northern  Intelligencer,  at  Albany, 
by  Balantine  &  Webster.  In  1784  name  changed  to  the  Albany  Gazette. 
Consolidated  with  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  1817,  and  called  the  Albany 
Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser.    Publication  suspended  in  1845. 

1788. — ^The  Albany  Register,  at  Albany,  by  John  Barber.  Publica- 
tion suspended  in  1817. 

1796. — The  Albany  Centinel,  at  Albany,  by  Backus  &  Whiting.  In 
1806  changed  to  Bepublican  Crisis. 

1797. — The  Albany  Chronicle,  at  Albany,  by  John  McDonald.  Sus- 
pended in  1799. 

1807. — The  Guardian,  at  Albany,  by  Van  Benthnysen  &_Wood.  Sus- 
pended in  1809. 

1812. — The  Albany  B^ublican,  at  Albany,  by  Samuel  R.  Brown. 
Merged  in  the  Saratoga  Patriot  about  1820. 

1813,  January  1. — The  Albany  Argus,  at  Albany,  by  Jesse  Buel. 
Changed  to  a  daily  in  1825.  Consolidated  with  Atlas  in  1856.  Now 
published  as  the  Argus. 

1815,  September. — The  Daily  Advertiser,  at  Albany,  by  Theodore 
Dwight.    Consolidated  with  the  Gazette  in  1817. 

1820. — The  Albtmy  Microscope,  at  Albany,  by  Charles  Galpin.  Sus- 
pended in  1842. 

1824,  May. — The  Bdigious  Monitor,  at  Albany,  by  Chauncey  Web- 
ster.   Afterward  removed  to  Philadelphia. 

1826. — The  National  Observer,  at  Albany,  by  Gteorge  Galpin.  Sus- 
pended in  1830. 

1830,  March.— The  Albany  Evening  Journal,  at  Albany,  by  B.  D. 
Packard  &  Co.    StiU  published. 

1835,  October  12.— The  Albany  Transcript,  at  Albany  (the  first  penny 
piper  in  the  city). 

1837,  October.— The  West  Troy  Advocate,  at  West  Troy,  by  William 
Holland.    Suspended  after  1860. 

1839,  March.- The  Cultiiator,  at  Albany,  by  Jesse  Bnel.  Consoli- 
dated with  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  now  published  as  the  Cultivator 
and  Country  GenUcman. 


1840. — The  Albany  Patriot,  at  Albany,  by  James  C.  Jackson.  Sus- 
pended in  1844. 

1841. — The  Albany  Atlas,  at  Albany,  by  Vance  &  Wendell;  daily 
and  weekly.     Consolidated  with  the  Argus  in  1856.. 

1843. — The  Albany  Knickerbocker,  at  Albany,  by  Hugh  J.  Hastings. 
Now  published  as  the  Daily  Press  and  Knickerbocker. 

1844.  — ^The  Albany  Bdigums  Spectator,  a*  Albany,  by  Mnnsell  &  Pease. 
Susi)ended  in  1857. 

1845. — The  Colwes  Advertiser,  at  Cohoes,  by  Winants  &  Agnes.  In 
1849  changed  to  the  Cohoes  Cataract.     Still  published. 

1845,  April  9. — The  Albany  Freeholder,  at  Albany,  by  Thomas  A. 
Devyr.     Suspended  in  1854. 

1849,  February  10. — The  Courier  and  Journal,  at  Albany,  by  J.  T. 
Hazen.     Suspended  after  1860. 

1852. — The  Deutsche  Freie  Blaetter,  at  Albany,  by  Bender  &  Miggaul; 
tri-weekly.     Now  published  as  a  daily  and  called  Freie  Blaetter. 

1853. — The  Country  Gentleman,  at  Albany,  by  Thomas  &  Tucker. 
Afterward  consolidated  with  the  Cultivator. 

1856. — The  Albany  Morning  Times,  at  Albany,  by  Barnes  &  Godfrey. 
Now  published  as  the  Evening  Times. 

1856. — The  Albany  Morning  Express,  at  Albany,  by  Stone  &  Henley. 
Still  published. 

ALLEGANY  (X)UNTY. 

1820,  October. — The  Angelica  Republican,  at  Angelica,  by  Franklin 
Cowdery.  Suspended  in  1822,  but  revived  in  1827  a&  the  Allegany  Re- 
publican. In  1832  changed  to  the  Angelica  Republican  and  Farmers 
and  Mecluinics'  Press;  and  again  to  the  Allegany  Republican  and  Internal 
Improvement  Admcate.  In  1836  published  as  the  Angelica  Republican 
and  Allegany  Whig,  and  afterward  as  the  Angelica  Reporter  and  Allegany 
Republican.  In  1856  consolidated  with  the  Advocate  and  Whig  and 
called  the  Angelica  Reporter  and  Angelica  Advocate  and  Whig.  Now 
published  as  the  Allegany  County  Republican. 

1830. — The  Republican  Argus  and  Allegany  Democrat,  at  Angelica. 

1838,  October  29.— The  Cuba  Advocate,  established  at  Cuba.  Pub- 
lished several  years. 

1840. — The  Allegany  Gazette^  at  Angelica. 

1842,  Janviary. — The  Allegany  County  Advocate,  at  Angelica,  by 
Erastus  S.  Palmer.  In  1852  consolidated  w-ith  the  Cuba  Whig,  and 
called  the  Advocate  and  Wliig.     In  1856  merged  in  the  Reporter. 

1846. — The  Republican  Era,  at  Oramel,  by  Horace  E.  Purdy.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1857. 

1853. — The  Almond  Herald,  at  Almond,  by  E.  Denton.  Published 
one  year.  In  six  months  revived  under  the  title  of  Allegany  Sentinel. 
Suspended  in  1856. 

1853,  January. — The  Genesee  Valley  Free  Prc.ts,  ;it  Belfast,  by  A.  N. 
Cole.  In  March,  1853,  removed  to  WeUsville.  Now  published  at  Bel- 
mont. 

1856.— The  Rural  Budget,  at  Wellsville,  by  Richard  O.  Shaut. 
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BEOOME  COUNTY. 

1800. — The  Amenean  Constellaiion,  at  Union  village. 

1812.— The  Broome  County  Patriot,  at  Binghamton,  by  Chauncey  Mor- 
gan.    In  1815  changed  to  the  Phosnix.     Publication  suspended  in  1819. 

1818.— The  Beptiblican  Herald,  at  Binghamton,  by  Morgan  &  Howard. 
Publication  suspended  in  1822. 

1822.— The  Broome  BepuWican,  at  Binghamton,  by  Augustus  Morgan. 
In  1849  changed  to  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1831. — The  Broome  Cmmty  Courier,  at  Binghamton,  by  J.  E.  Orton. 
In  1843  changed  to  the  Binghamton  Courier  and  Broome  County  Demo- 
crat.    In  1847  changed  to  the  BingJiamion  Democrat.    Still  published. 

1839,  July.— The  Iris,  atBinghamton,  byCP.  Cooke;  semi-monthly. 
In  1841  changed  to  a  weekly.  Merged  in  the  Binghamton  EejmUican  in 
1853. 

1851.— The  Union  News,  at  Union,  by  A.  F.  Quinlan.     Still  published. 

1853,  October. — The  Susqtiehanna  Journal,  at  Binghamton,  by  W.  H. 
Peame.     Merged  in  the  Broome  Bepubliean  in  1855. 

1853,  November. — ^The  Binghamton  Standard,  at  Binghamton,  by  J. 
Yau  Valkenbnrgh. 

1855,  May. — The  Broome  County  American,  at  Binghamton,  by  Ran- 
som Bostwick. 

1858,  July. — The  Broome  County  Gazette,  at  Whitney's  Point,  by  G. 
A.  Dodge. 

OATTAEAUGTJS  COUNTY. 

1818. — The  Allegany  Mercury,  at  Hamilton  (now  Olean),  by  Benjamin 
F.  Smead.  In  1819  name  changed  to  the  Hamilton  Recorder.  Pub- 
lished only  a  few  years. 

1826. — ^The  Western  Courier,  at  Ellicottville,  by  Richard  Hill.  In 
1827  name  changed  to  the  Cattaraugus  Gazette,  and  publication  con- 
tinued two  years. 

1827. — The  Lodi  Pioneer,  at  Lodi  (now  Gowanda),  by  Lewis  B.  Ed- 
wards. In  1830  changed  to  the  Lodi  Freeman  and  Me&semger;  in  1833  to 
the  Caitaraugus  Freeman;  in  1844  to  the  People^ s  Advocate  and  Lodi  Ban- 
ner; in  1850  to  the  Cattaraugus  Chronicle,  and  soon  after  to  thu  Independ- 
ent Chronicle;  in  1854  changed  to  the  Gowanda  Chronicle.  Publication 
suspended  in  1856. 

1833,  May. — The  Ellicottville  Bepubliean,  at  Ellicottville,  by  Delos 
E.  Sill.     In  1834  changed  to  the  Cattaraugus  Bepubliean. 

1835.— The  Allegany  Slei-airy,  at  Olean,  by  G.  W.  Cutler.  In  1836 
changed  to  the  Olean  Advocate,  and  in  1838  to  the  Olean  Times.  Changed 
to  daily  and  weekly  in  1879.     Daily  suspended  during  census  year. 

1836. — The  Hinsdale  Democrat,  at  Hinsdale,  by  J.  T.  Lyman.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1838. 

1840.— The  Peoples  Gazette,  at  Hinsdale,  by  G.  C.  Smith.  In  1842 
removed  to  Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

1840,  July.— The  Cattaraugus  Whig,  at  Ellicottville,  by  Delos  E.  Sill. 
In  1854  changed  to  the  Caitaraugus  Freeman. 

1842,  March. — The  Randolph  Herald,  at  Randolph,  by  William 
Mason.     In  1847  removed  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

1843. — The  Freeman  and  llessenger,  at  Hinsdale,  by  L.  E.  Smith. 
Name  soon  changed  to  the  Expositor,  and  issued  until  1846. 

1848. — The  Neosophie  Gem,  at  Randolph,  by  A.  M.  Shattuck; 
monthly.     Publication  suspended  in  1852. 

1850,  November. — The  Gowanda  Whig,  at  Gowanda,  by  James  T. 
Henry.  In  February,  1851 ,  removed  to  Ellicottville  and  name  changed 
to  the  Whig  and  Union;  name  changed  soon  after  to  the  American  Union. 
Still  published. 

1851,  June. — The  Cattaraugus  Sachem,  at  Randolph.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  removed  to  Olean. 

1852,  July. — ^The  Randolph  Whig,  at  Randolph,  by  Judson  &  Mor- 
ris. In  1857  changed  to  the  Randolph  Reporter.  In  1858  removed  to 
Gowanda  and  called  the  Gowanda  Reporter. 

1853.- — The  Olean  Journal,  at  Olean,  by  Charles  Aldrich.  In  1856 
changed  to  the  Olean  Advertiser. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY. 

1798,  July  20. — The  Levanu  Gazetteer  Onondaga  Advertiser,  afLeYana 
(then  Onondaga  county),  by  R.  Delano. 

1799. — The  Western  Luminary,  at  Watkins  settlement,  inScipio. 

1799. — The  Aurora  Gazette,  at  Aurora,  by  H.  &  J.  Pace.  In  1805 
removed  to  Auburn  and  called  the  Western  Federalist.  Published  as 
the  Gazette,  Republican  and  Journal  in  1841. 

1812. — The  Cayuga  Tocsin,  at  Union  Springs,  by  R.  T.  Chamberlain. 
Soon  removed  to  Auburn  and  continued  until  merged  in  the  Cayuga 
Patriot  in  1847. 

1814. — ^The  Cayuga  Patriot,  at  Auburn,  by  Samuel  R.  Brown.  In 
1847  united  with  the  Tocsin,  and  called  the  New  Era.  Publication  sus- 
pended in  1857. 

1816. — The  Advocate  of  the  People,  at  Auburn,  by  H.  C.  Southwick. 

1819. — The  Cayuga  Republican,  at  Auburn,  by  A.  Buckingham.  In 
1833  consolidated  with  the  Free  Press,  and  issued  as  the  Aidium  Jour- 
nal and  Advertiser.  In  1846  changed  to  the  Auburn  Journal,  and  the 
same  year  the  Auburn  Daily  Advertiser  was  published  in  connection  with 
it.     StUl  published. 

1824. — The  Auburn  Free  Press,  at  Auburn,  by  Richard  Oliphant.  In 
1833  consolidated  with  the  Cayuga  Republican. 

1827. — The  Gospel  Messenger  (P.  E.),  at  Auburn,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ruc'.d. 
Afterward  removed  to  Utica,  and  now  published  at  Syracuse. 

1827. — The  Weedsport  Advertiser,  at  Weedsport. 

1830. — The  Northern  Phoenix,  at  Weedsport,  by  Frederick  Prince. 

1841. — The  Northern  Christian  Advocate  (M.  E.),  at  Auburn,  by  Rev. 
John  E.  Eobie.  In  May,  1844,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Methodist 
General  Conference,  and  called  the  Northern  Advocate.  Now  published 
at  Syracuse  as  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate. 

1844,  October. — The  Port  Byron  Herald,  at  Port  Byron,  by  Frederick 
Prince. 

1849. — The  Avhurn  Daily  Bulletin,  at  Auburn,  by  Stone,  Hawes 
&Co. 

1849,  January. — The  Cayuga  Chief,  at  Auburn,  by  T.  W.  Brown. 
Publication  suspended  in  1857. 

1850. — The  Cayuga  Telegraph,  at  Union  Springs. 

1851,  January. — The  CJirisiian  Ambassador  (Universalist),  at  Auburn. 

1854. — The  Meridian  Sun,  at  Meridian,  by  Arthur  White.  After- 
ward published  a^s  the  Meridian  Advertiser,  by  W.  H.  Thomas. 

1855,  February. — The  Auliurn  American,  atAubnm,  by  W.  J.  Moses; 
daily  and  weekly.     In  1859  name  of  daily  changed  to  the  Daily  Union. 

1855,  March. — The  Journal  of  Specific  Homeopathy,  at  Auburn, 
by  F.  Humphreys;  monthly. 

1855-'56. — The  Family  Scrap  Book,  at  Victory  Center. 

1856,  August. — ^The  Northern  Independent,  at  Auburn,  by  a  publish- 
ing committee  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

1856,  September. — The  Cayuga  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  at  Auburn,  by 
P.  J.  Becker.  In  December,  1857,  name  changed  to  the  Teachers'  Edu- 
cational Journal. 

1857,  August. — The  Auburn  Democrat,  at  Auburn,  l»y  Stone  &  Hawes. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

1817,  January. — The  Cliautauque  Gazette,  at  Fredonia,  by  James  Per- 
cival.  In  1822  suspended,  but  revived  in  1823.  In  1826  consolidated 
with  the  People's  Gazette,  and  changed  to  the  Fredonia  Gazette.  In  a 
short  time  removed  to  Dunkirk  and  called  the  Dunkirk  Gazette.  Re- 
moved to  Westfteld  in  a  few  montlis  and  merged  in  the  Chautatupic 
Phoenix. 

1819,  May.— The  Chautauque  Eagle,  at  Mayville,  by  Robert  J.  Curtis. 

1821.— The  Fredonia  Censor,  at  Fredonia,  by  Henry  C.  Frisbee.  Still 
published. 

1824.— The  People's  Gazette,  at  Forestville,  by  W.  S.  Snow.  In  1826 
removed  to  Fredonia  and  merged  in  the  CItaulauque  Gazette. 

1826,  Juue.— The  Western  Star,  at  Westfield,  by  Harvey  Newcomh. 
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Suspended  in  two  years,  but  was  revived  soon  after  as  the  Chautauqtie 
Phwnix.  In  1831  name  changed  to  the  American  Eagle,  and  in  1838  to 
the  Westjkld  Courier.     Published  but  a  short  time  afterward. 

1826,  June. — The  Jamestown  Journal,  at  Jamestown,  by  Adolphus 
Fletcher.     Now  published  as  a  daily  and  weekly. 

1828. — The  Chautawgue  Republican,  at  Jamestown,  by  Morgan  Bates. 
In  1833  changed  to  the  Mepublican  Banner.  Soon  after  removed  to 
Mayville,  and  in  a  few  months  discontinued. 

1829. — The  Genius  of  Liberty,  at  Jamestown,  by  Lewis  C.  Todd. 
Published  two  years. 

1834.— The  Mayville  Sentinel,  at  Mayville,  by  Timothy  Kilby.  Still 
published. 

1834,  August. — The  Clmutauque  Whig,  at  Dunkirk,  by  Thompson  & 
Carpenter.  In  1844  name  changed  to  the  Dunkirk  Beacon,  and  discon- 
tinued in  a  short  time. 

1835. — The  Westfield  Lyceum,  at  Westfield,  by  Sheldon  &  Palmer. 
Issued  but  a  short  time. 

1835. — The  Western  Democrat  and  Literary  Inquirer,  at  Fredonia,  by 
William  Verrinder.  In  1837  removed  to  Van  Buren  harbor  and  issued 
as  the  Van  Buren  Times.     Publication  suspended  in  1839. 

1835.— The  Western  Farmer,  at  "Westfield,  by  Bliss  &  Knight.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1837. 

1841,  August.— The  WestfleU  Messenger,  at  Westfield,  by  C.  J.  J.  & 
T.  IngersoU.  In  1851  changed  to  Westfield  Transcript.  Publication 
suspended  in  1857. 

1846,  June. — The  Frontier  Express,  at  Fredonia,  by  Cutler,  Cattle  & 
Perham.  In  1849  changed  to  Fredonia  Express,  and  in  1850  to  Chau- 
tauque  Union.    Publication  suspended  in  a  short  time. 

1846,  August. — The  Panama  Herald,  at  Panama,  by  Dean&Hurlbut. 
Publication  suspended  in  1848. 

1847. — The  Liberty  Star,  at  Jamestown,  by  Harvey  A.  Smith.  In 
1849  changed  to  Nortliern  Citizen,  and  in  1855  to  the  Clvautauqua  Demo- 
crat.   Still  published. 

1848. — The  Silver  Creek  Mail,  at  Silver  Creek,  by  John  C.  Van  Duzen. 
In  1852  changed  to  the  Honw  Register,  and  in  1854  to  the  Silver  Creek 
Qazelte.  Publication  suspended  in  1856,  but  revived  in  August  of  the 
same  year  as  the  Lake  Shore  Mirror. 

1850,  May. — The  Chautauque  Journal,  at  Dunkirk,  by  W.  L.  Car- 
penter. Afterward  name  changed  to  the  Dunkirk  Journal.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1851,  July  4. — The  Fredonia  Advertiser,  at  Fredonia,  by  Tyler  & 
Shepard.  Consolidated  with  the  Dunkirk  U.iion  in  1868,  and  now  pub- 
lished as  the  Union  and  Advertiser,  Dunkirk. 

1852,  August. — The  Jamestown  Herald,  at  Jamestown,  by  Dr.  Asaph 
Rhodes.  In  1853  removed  to  Ellington  Center  and  called  Ellington 
Luminary.    Publication  suspended  in  1856. 

1855,  April  26.— The  Westfi^U  Republican,  at  Westfield,  by  M.  C. 
Rice  &  Co.    Still  published. 

1857.— The  Western  Argus,  at  Westfield,  by  John  F.  Young.  In  1858 
removed  to  Dunkirk,  and  changed  to  the  Dunkirk  Press  and  Argus. 

CHEMUNG   COUNTY. 

The  Telegraph  (the  first  paper  in  the  county),  at  Newtown  (now 
Elmira),  by  Prindle  &  Murphy.  The  exact  date  of  its  establishment 
is  unknown.    In  1816  it  was  changed  to  the  Vidette. 

1820.— The  Investigator,  at  Elmira,  by  Job  Smith.  In  1822  changed 
to  the  Tioga  Register,  and  in  1828  to  the  Elmira  Oazette.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1820.— The  Elmira  Republican,  at  Elmira.  In  1828  changed  to  the 
Elmira  Whig,  and  published  by  James  Durham.  In  1829  changed  to 
the  Elmira  Republican,  and  soon  after  to  the  Elmira  Republican  and 
Canal  Advertiser.  In  1831  name  changed  back  to  the  Elmira  Republican. 
Publication  suspended  in  1857.  A  daily  edition  of  the  Republican  was 
issnetl  in  1846  and  from  1851  to  1855. 

1837.— The  Chemung  Patriot,  at  Horseheads,  by  J.  T.  Bradt. 

1853. — The  Elmira  Advertiser,  at  Elmira,  by  Fairman  Brothers;  daily 
«nd  weekly.    Still  published. 


1855,  April  7.— The  Philosopher,  at  Horseheads,  by  S.  C.  Taber. 
Merged  in  the  Ehnira  Gazette  in  1857. 
1859. — The  Daily  Press,  at  Elmira,  by  Dumas,  Van  Gelder&  Paine. 

CHEXANGO  COUNTY. 

The  Western  Oracle  (the  first  paper  in  the  county),  at  Sherburne 
Four  Corners,  previous  to  1804,  by  A.  Eomeyn.  Suspended  in  1808 
or  1809. 

1806,  May. — The  Olive  Brandt,  at  Sherburne,  by  Phinney  &  Fair- 
child.  In  1812  name  changed  to  the  Volunteer,  and  in  1816  to  the 
Norwich  Journal.  In  1847  merged  with  the  Oxford  Republican  and 
called  the  Chenango  Union.     Still  published. 

1807. — The  Chenango  Patriot,  at  Oxford,  by  John  B.  Johnson.  Pub- 
lished three  or  four  years. 

1808.— The  President,  at  Oxford,  by  TheOphilus  Eaton. 

1810. — The  Republican  Messenger,  at  Sherburne,  by  Petit  and  Perci- 
val. 

1814. — The  Oxford  Gazette,  at  Oxford,  by  Chauncey  Morgan.  Pub- 
lication suspended  after  1826.  ^ 

1818,  December  10. — The  Republican  Agriculturalist,  at  Norwich,  by 
Thurlow  Weed.     Published  but  a  short  time. 

1824. — The  People's  Advocate,  at  Norwich,  by  H.  P.  W.  Brainard. 
Suspended  in  a  few  months. 

1826. — The  Clienango  Republican,  at  Oxford,  by  Benjamin  Cory.  In 
1831  changed  to  the  Oxford  Republican.  In  1847  merged  with  the 
Oxford  Journal  and  called  the  Clienango  Union. 

1829,  November. — The  Anti-Masonic  Telegraph,  at  Normch,  by  E.  P. 
Pellet.  Name  afterward  changed  to  the  Chenango  Telegraph.  Still 
published. 

1830. — The  Clienango  Patriot,  at  Greene,  by  Nathan  Eandall.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Clienango  Democrat,  and  shortly  discontinued. 

1831. — The  New  Berlin  Herald,  at  New  Berlin,  by  Samuel  L.  Hatch. 
Afterward  name  changed  to  the  New  Berlin  Sentinel.  Publication  sus- 
pended about  1840. 

1836.— The  Oxford  Times,  at  Oxford,  by  a  joint-stock  company.  Still 
published. 

1843. — The  Bainbridge  Eagle,  at  Bainbridge,  by  J.  Hunt,  jr.  In  1846 
name  changed  to  the  Bainbridge  Freeman,  and  in  1849  merged  in  the 
Chenango  Free  Democrat,  commenced  at  Norwich  January  1,  1849,  by 
Alfred  Gr.  Lawyer.    It  was  early  removed  to  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county. 

1849. — The  New  Berlin  Gazette,  at  New  Bsrlin,  by  Fox  &  Durham. 
Publication  suspended  in  1850. 

1850. — The  Chenango  News,  at  New  Berlin,  by  A.  T.  Boynton. 
Afterward  removed  to  Norwich,  where  the  Temperance  Advocate  was 
published  one  year. 

1852. — The  Saturday  Visitor,  at  New  Berlin,  by  Joseph  K.  Fox. 
Name  soon  after  changed  to  the  Social  Visitor.     Published  five  years. 

1852.— The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  at  New  Berlin,  by  J.  K.  Fox.  Pub- 
lished but  a  short  time. 

1853.— The  O-vford  Tramcript,  at  Oxford,  by  G.  N.  Carhart.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1855. — The  Sherburne  Transcript,  at  Sherburne,  by  James  M.  Scar- 
ritt.     Publication  suspended  in  1857. 

1855,  September  20. — The  Chenango  American,  at  Greene,  by  Deni- 
son  &  Fisher.     Still  published. 

1857. — xhe  D:iily  Reporter,  at  Norwich,  by  G.  H.  Smith.  Suspended 
about  1858. 

1858. —The Literary  Independent,  at  Norwich,  by  Pellet  &  Spry.  Pub- 
lished four  months. 

1859,  February  19. — The  New  Berlin  Pioneer,  at  New  Berlin,  by 
Squires  &  Fox. 

CLINTON    COUNTY. 

1807.— The  American  Monitor,  at  Plattsburg,  by  W.  Nichols  and 
Samuel  Lowell.     Continued  a  short  time. 

1811,  July.— The  Plattsburg  Republican,  at  Plattsburg,  by  

Reynolds.     StiU  published. 
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1813,  April  10.— The  NoHhem  Herald,  at  Plattsburg,  by  Fred.  C. 
Powell.  In  1815  changed  to  the  Plattsburg  Herald,  and  soon  after  dis- 
continued. 

1831,  May.— The  Northern  Intelligencer,  at  Plattsburg,  by  Fred.  R. 
Allen.  In  1 832  consolidated  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1828,  the  combined  papers  taking  the  name  of  the  Plattsburg 
Aurora.     Continued  but  a  short  time. 

1834.— The  Democratic  Press,  at  Plattsburg,  by  J.  K.  Averill. 

1835.— The  Whig,  at  Plattsburg,  by  G.  W.  Phitt.  In  1838  changed 
to  the  Clinton  County  Whig,  and  in  October,  1855,  to  the  Plattsburg 
E)^ess. 

184a — The  Free  Democrat,  at  Plattsburg,  by  Oliver  Hart. 

1849.— The  Northern  Lancet,  at  Plattsburg,  by  Dr.  Hora<«  Nelson; 
monthly.     Soon  changed  to  the  Lancet.    Suspended  in  1856. 

1850.— The  Champlain  Beacon,  atChamplain,  by  Ketchum&  Averill. 
In  1852  changed  to  the  Bouae's  Point  Advertiser. 

1855,  January  10.— The  American  Sentinel,  at  Plattsburg,  by  War- 
ren Dow.     Soon  changed  to  the  Plattsburg  Sentinel.    StUl  published. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

1785,  April  7.— The  Hudson  Gazette,  at  Hudson,  by  A.  Stoddard  and 
C.  K.  Webster.     Publication  suspended  in  1803  or  1804. 

1802. — The  Balance  and  Columbia  Repository,  at  Hudson,  by  Sampson, 
Chittenden  &  Croswell.  In  1888  removed  to  Albany,  and  in  1811  pub- 
lication suspended. 

1802. — ^The  Wasp,  printed  for  a  short  time  by  "Robert  Rusticoat", 
at  Hudson. 

1802,  August  17. — ^The  Bee  was  removed  from  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, to  Hudson,  by  Charles  Holt.  In  1820  name  changed  to  the 
Columbia  Centinel,  and  in  1822  merged  in  the  Columbia  Bepublican. 

1806,  October. — ^The  Hudson  Newspaper  and  Balance  Advertiser,  at 
Hudson,  by  Harry  Croswell. 

1806,  December. — ^The  RepvUican  Fountain,  at  Hudson,  by  Sylvester 
Roberts.     Published  one  year. 

imS.— The  Northern  Whig,  at  Hudson,  by  W.  B.  Stebbins.  Publica- 
tion suspended  in  1824. 

1817. — The  Spirit  of  the  Forum  and  Hudson  Bemarker,  at  Hudson,  by 
a  literary  association. 

1818,  August. — The  Columbian  Sepublican,  at  Hudson,  by  Solomon 
Wilbur.  Now  published  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Hudson  Daily 
Bepubliean. 

1824. — ^The  Hudson  Gazette,  at  Hudson,  by  P.  G.  Sturtevant.  Now 
published  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Hudson  Daily  Register . 

1824. — The  Messenger  of  Peace,  at  Hudson,  by  Richard  Carrique. 
Published  one  year. 

1824,  June  12. — The  Rural  Repository,  at  Hudson,  by  W.  B.  Stod- 
dard; semi-monthly.     Suspended  in  1851. 

1825,  June. — The  Kinderliooh  Sentinel,  at  Kinderhook,  by  Peter  Van 
Schaack.  In  January,  1832,  changed  to  Columbia's  Sentinel.  After- 
terward  changed  to  Rough  Notes.    Still  published. 

1831. — The  Columbia  and  Greene  County  Envoy,  at  Hudson,  by  E.  G. 
Lindsley.     Published  two  years. 

1833. — The  Diamond,  at  Hudson,  by  G.  F.  Stone;  semi-monthly. 

1834. — The  Magnolia,  at  Hudson,  by  P.  D.  Carrique;  semi-monthly. 

1842. — ^The  Columbia  Washingtonian,  at  Hudson,  by  J.  E.  S.  Van 
Vliet.  December  28,  1847,  changed  to  the  Daily  Evening  Star.  After- 
ward merged  with  the  Columbian  Republican,  and  now  published  as  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  Daily  Republican,  under  the  title  of  Columbia 
Republican  and  Star. 

1846. — The  Equal  Rights  Advocate,  at  Chaliham  Four  Comers,  by  an 
anti-rent  association.  In  1848  removed  to  Hudson  and  changed  to 
the  Democratic  Freeman.     Publication  suspended  in  1855-'56. 

1847. — The  Columbia  Democrat,  at  Chatham  Four  Comers. 

1850. — The  Columbia  County  Journal,  at  Chatham  Pour  Comers,  by 
Philip  H.  Ostrander. 

1855. — The  Hudson  Daily  News,  at  Hudson,  by  Richard  Van  Antwerp. 

1857. — The  Journal  of  Materia  Medica,  at  New  Lebanon,  by  H.  A. 
Tilden.     Still  published. 


COETLAND  COUNTY. 

1810. — The  Cortland  Courier,  at  Homer,  by  J.  &  S.  Percival.  In 
1812  name  changed  to  the  Farmers'  Journal;  in  1813  to  the  Cortland 
Repository;  in  1825  to  the  Cortland  Observer;  in  1836  to  the  Homer 
Eagle.  In  1837  merged  with  the  Cortland  Republican,  and  called  the 
Republican  and  Eagle.  In  1852  changed  to  the  Cortland  County  Whig, 
and  in  1856  to  the  Cortland  County  Republican.  Now  published  as 
the  Homer  Republican. 

1814. — The  Cortland  Republican,  at  Cortland,  by  Benj>  S.  &  David 
Campbell.     Publication  8usx)ended  in  1821. 

1817. — The  Cortland  Repository,  by  Jesse  Searl. 

1821. — ^The  Western  Courier,  at  Homer,  by  Roberts  &  Hull,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Cortland.  In  1824  changed  to  the  Cortland  Journal; 
in  1832  to  the  Cortland  Advocate;  in  1845  to  the  Cortland  Democrat ;  and 
in  1857  to  the  Cortland  Gazette. 

1828. — ^The  Cortland  Clvroniole,  at  Cortland,  by  Reed  &  Oshorn.  In 
1832  name  changed  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Republican,  and  in  1833  to  the 
Cortland  Republican.     In  1837  merged  with  the  Homer  Eagle. 

1831. — The  Protestant  Sentinel,  at  Homer,  by  John  MaxsoB.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1833. 

1840. — The  Cortland  Democrat,  by  Seth  Haight  and  Henry  N.  Depuy. 

1844. — ^The  Liberty  Herald,  semi-monthly,  at  Cortland,  by  E.  F. 
Graham.     Published  two  years. 

1845. — ^The  True  American  and  Religious  Examiner,  at  Cortland,  by 
C.  B.  Grould.  The  follovring  year  changed  to  the  True  American.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1848. 

1850. — The  Morning  Star,  at  McGrawville. 

1858. — The  Republican  Banner,  at  Cortland,  by  Van  Slyck&Bateson. 

1858. — The  Central  Reformer,  at  McGrawville. 

1867,  June. — ^The  Cortland  Standard,  by  Frank  G.  Kinney;  in  1876 
consolidated  vnth  the  Journal,  and  still  published. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

1819,  November  18. — The  Delaware  Gazette,  at  Delhi,  by  John  J. 
Lappan.     StUl  published. 

1822,  July  4. — ^The  Delaware  Republican,  at  Delhi,  by  E.  J.  Roberts. 
Published  two  years. 

1834. — The  Delaware  Journal,  at  Delhi,  by  George  Marvine.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1839,  January. — The  Delaware  Express,  at  Delhi,  by  Norwood  Bowne. 
Still  published  by  the  original  publisher. 

1845. — The  Voice  of  the  People,  an  anti-rent  paper,  at  Delhi,  by  W. 
S.  Hawley.     Publication  suspended  in  1845. 

1849,  March. — The  Deposit  Courier,  at  Deposit,  by  C.  E.  Wright. 
Still  published. 

1851,  May  28.— The  Bloomville  Mirror,  at  Bloomville,  by  S.  B.  Cham- 
pion. Now  published  as  the  Stamford  Mirror  by  the  .original  puh- 
lisher^(a) 

1855,  January. -S-The  Hobart  Free  Press,  at  Hobart,  by  E.  B.  Fenn. 

1855,  April  14.— The  Weekly  Visitor,  at  Franklin,  by  George  W.  Rey- 
nolds.    Afterward  changed  to  the  Franklin  Visitor. 

1856.— The  Walton  Journal,  at  Walton,  by  E.  P.  Berray.  Published 
two  years. 

1856.— The  Village  Record,  at  Hobart,  by  G.  W.  Albright. 

DUCHESS  COUNTY. 

1734. — The  New  York  Journal,  in  New  York  city,  by  John  Holt. 
Removed  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1776,  in  consequence  of  the  British 
occupation.  In  1785  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal;  in  1786  to  the  Country  Journal  and  Poughkeepsie  Advertiser;  in 
1789  to  the  Country  Journal  and  Duchess  and  Ulster  Family  Register;  in 
1808  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  and  Constitutional  Republican;  in  1812 
to  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal.  In  1844  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Eagle  and  called  the  Journal  and  Poughkeepsie  Eagle.  In  1850  changed 
to  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle.     Still  published. 

1776,  October  1.— The  New  York  Packet  and  American  Advertiser. 
Removed  from  New  York  to  Fishkill     Returned  to  New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 
a  The  first  number  of  the  Bloomville  Mirror  contained  101  words,  and  until  July  no  price  was  fixed.    The  office,  located  in  one  corner  of  a  mill,  consisted 
of  ten  pounds  of  type,  without  a  press.    The  paper  was  printed  by  stril^iing  with  a  mallet  on  a  block  laid  over  tlie  type. 
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1798,  August. — The  American  Farmer  and  Dueliess  Comity  Advertiser, 
Poughkeepsie,  by  John  Woods.     Published  a  short  time. 
1802,  May. — The  Barometer,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Isaac  Mitchell. 
1 1806  changed  to  the  Political  Barometer,  and  afterward  to  the  Nortli- 
n  Politician.    Soon  after  discontinued. 

1806. — ^The  Farmer,  at  Poughkeepsie.     Published  two  years. 
1811,  November. — The  Republican  Berald,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  D. 
.  Stockholm  and  Thomas  Brownjohn. 

1815,  May  10. — ^The  Dmhem  Observer,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Bamum 
Nelson.  In  1826  consolidated  with  the  TelegrapJi,  and  called  the 
oughheepsie  Telegraph  and  Observer.  In  1844  changed  to  the  Telegraph. 
1  1852  consolidated  with  the  Democrat  and  called  the  Pcnighkeepfie 
'elegraph  and  Duchess  Democrat.  Now  called  the  Telegraph,  and  pub- 
shed  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Daily  Press. 

1824,  May  5. — ^The  Bepublican  Telegraph,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Sands 
;  Piatt.    In  1826  merged  in  the  Observe. 

1828,  April  30. — The  Duchess  Intelligencer,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Ames 
;  Parsons.  In  1833  united  with  the  Bepuhlican  and  called  the  Iniel- 
gencer  and  Bepiiblican,  In  1834  changed  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle, 
nd  in  1844  united  with  the  Journal. 

1828. — The  Duchess  True  Ammcan,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Peter  K. 
lUen. 

1829,  August. — TheDucliess  Inquirer,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  P.  K.Allen, 
n  1830  name  changed  to  the  Anti-Mason.  Publication  susx>ended  in 
831,  but  soon  after  revived  and  published  for  a  short  time  as  the  Inde- 


1831,  August. — ^The  Duchess  Bepublican,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Thomas 
1.  Ranney.    In  1833  merged  in  the  Intelligencer. 

1836. — The  Poughkeepsie  Casket,  by  Killey  &  Lassing. 

1837. — ^The  Youth's  Guide,  at  Poughkeejeie,  by  Isaac  Harrington,  jr. ; 
emi-monthly. 

1840. — The  Thomaonian  (medical),  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Thomas 
japham. 

1840. — -The  Bhineheck Advocate,  at  Ehinebeck,  byEobert  Marshall, 
yterward  changed  to  the  Duchess  County  Advocate.  Publication  sus- 
)ended  about  1850. 

1841.— The  Free  Press,  at  Fishkill,  by  F.  W.  Eitter.  In  1842  re- 
noved  to  Poughkeepsie  and  called  the  Duchess  Free  Press.  Publica- 
ion  suspended  in  1844. 

1842,  August  2.— The  Fishkill  Standard,  at  Fishkill  Landing,  by  "W. 
J.  Addington.    StiU  published. 

1843. — The  Temperance  Safeguard,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  G-.  E.  Lyman. 
Published  two  or  three  years. 

1845,  November. — The  American,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  A.  T.  C!ow- 
aan.  Soon  changed  to  the  Poughkeepsie  American,  and  in  1853  to  the 
Dueliess  Democrat.    In  1856  merged  in  the  Telegraph. 

1846.— The  Bhinebeck  Gazette,  at  Ehinebeck,  by  Smith  &  Carpenter. 
[n  1850  merged  in  the  Meclianic. 

1849. — The  American  Mechanic,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  G.  W.  Clark. 
[n  1850  removed  to  Ehinebeck  and  united  with  the  Gazette  under  the 
itle,  the  American  Mechanic  and  Bhinebeck  Gazette.  Soon  changed  to 
ihe  Bhinebeck  Gazette  and  Dueliess  County  Advertiser.  Still  published 
B  the  Bhinebeck  Gazette. 

1852,  April  7. — The  Amenia  Times,  at  Ameniaville,  by  Joel  Benton, 
still  published.    - 

1852,  May  1. — The  Daily  City  Press,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Nichols, 
Jush  &  Co.    Soon  changed  to  the  Daily  Press.     Still  published. 

1853.— The  Fishkill  Journal,  at  Fishkill,  byH.  A.  Guild.  Suspended 
n  185,"). 

1855,  February. — The  Independent  Examiner,  .at  Poughkeepsie,  by 
lenry  A.  GUI.    Published  three  years. 

1856. — The  American  Banner,  at  Poughkeepsie,  by  Charles  J.  Ackert. 
n  ia')7  removed  to  Fishkill  and  called  the  Dueliess  County  Times. 

1858,  June  12.— The  American  Citizen,  at  Ehinebeck,  by  George  W. 
;imk. 

1859,  January  1.— The  Poughkeepsie  Gazette,  by  B.  L.  Hannah. 


1859,  February  1.— The  Pine  Plains  Herald,  at  Pine  Plains,  by  L. 
Piester.     Still  published. 

1859,  April  20.— The  Bed  Hook  Journal,  at  Eed  Hook.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

1811,  October  3.— The  Buffalo  Gazette,  at  Buffalo,  by  S.  H.  &  H.  A. 
Salisbury.  In  1819  name  changed  to  the  Niagara  Patriot,  and  in  1820, 
upon  the  erection  of  Erie  county,  to  the  Buffalo  Patriot. 

1815,  July. — The  Niagara  Journal  established  at  Buffalo,  by  David 
M.  Bay.  In  1820  name  changed  to  the  Buffalo  Journal.  Publication 
suspended  in  1835. 

1822. — ^The  Gospel  Advocate  (Universalist),  at  Buffalo,  by  Eev. 
Thomas  Gross.     In  1828  removed  to  Auburn. 

1822.— The  Black  Book  Beacon,  at  Black  Eock,  by  L.  G.  Hoffman. 
Published  two  years. 

1824. — The  Buffalo  Emporium,  at  Buffalo,  by  J.  A.  Lazelle  and 
Simeon  Francis.     Publication  suspended  in  1829. 

1824. — The  Black  Bock  Gazette,  at  Black  Eock,  by  Bartemus  Fergu- 
son. In  1827  removed  to  Buffalo  and  changed  to  the  Buffalo  atld  Black 
Bock  Gazette.    Publication  suspended  in  1828. 

1826,  February.— The  Black  Bock  Advocate,  at  Black  Eock,  by  D.  P. 
Adams.     Published  one  year. 

1828,  April.— The  Buffalo  Bepublican,  at  Buffalo,  byW.  P.  M.  Wood. 
In  1842  name  changed  to  the  Democratic  Economist;  a  few  months  after- 
ward to  the  Mercantile  Courier  and  Democratic  Economist;  in  February, 
1843,  to  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  Economist;  and  in  the  following  March 
to  the  Buffalo  Courier.  July  1,  1846,  it  was  consolidated  with  the 
Pilot,  and  published  as  the  Courier  and  Pilot,  daily,  tri-Weekly,  and 
weekly.  In  December,  1846,  changed  to  the  Buffalo  Courier.  Still 
published. 

1830.— The  Buffalo  Bulletin,  at  Buffalo,  by  Horace  Steel.  In  1835 
merged  in  the  Bepublican. 

1832. — The  Gospel  Banner,  at  Buffalo,  by  Benjamin  Clark.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1833,  January  1. — The  Literary  Enquirer,  at  Buffalo,  by  William 
Verrinder;  semi-monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1834. — ^The  Daily  Star,  at  Buffalo,  by  James  Faxon.  In  1835  merged 
in  the  Bepublican. 

1834.— The  Bufalo  Whig,  at  Buffalo,  by  D.  M.  Day.  In  1835  merged 
with  the  Buffalo  Journal,  and  called  the  Buffalo  Whig  and  Journal.  In 
February,  1838,  changed  to  the  Buffalo  Daily  Journal.  In  1839  merged 
in  the  Buffalo  Patriot  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

1835. — The  Young  Men's  Temperance  Herald,  at  Buffalo,  by  Grosve- 
nor  &  French.     Published  one  year. 

1835,  January  1. — The  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser,  issued  from  the 
Patriot  office.  In  August,  1838,  the  Aurora  Standard  was  merged  in  the 
two  papers.  In  May,  1830,  they  were  united  with  the  Buffalo  Journal, 
and  the  weekly  published  as  the  Patriot  and  Journal  and  the  daily  as 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser.     Still  published. 

1835,  August. — The  Transcript,  at  Buffalo,  by  H.  Faxon;  daily  and 
weekly.     Published  six  months. 

1835,  October. — The  Aurora  Standard,  at  East  Aurora,  by  A.  M. 
Clapp.  In  1838  removed  to  Buffalo  and  merged  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

1836.— The  Buffalo  Sjiectator  (Presbyterian),  at  Buffalo,  by  J.  &  W. 
Butler.     Published  two  years. 

1836. — The  Bethd  Magazine,  at  Buffalo,  by  the  Bethel  Society; 
monthly.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Bethel  Flag,  <ind  in  1846  consoli- 
dated with  the  Sailor's  Magazine  of  New  York. 

1837.— The  Buffalonian,  at  Buffalo.  In  183S  united  with  the  Mer- 
cury.    Publication  suspended  in  1840. 

1837.— Der  WeUbuerger,  at  Buffalo,  by  George  Zahm.  In  1853  united 
with  the  Buffalo  Democrat  and  called  the  Buffalo  Democrat  and  Welt- 
buerger;  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1838. — The  Sun,  at  Buffalo,  by  Abraham  Densmore;  daily  and  weekly. 
Published  one  year. 
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1839.— The  Bristol's  Gazette  and  Herald  of  Health,  at  Buffalo,  by  C. 
C.  Bristol;  monthly.  In  1840  changed  to  Bristol's  Gazette.  Puhlica- 
tlon  suspended  in  1843. 

1839.— The  Friend  of  Youth,  at  Buffalo,  by  Eev.  A.  T.  Hopkins; 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1840. — The  Morning  Tattler,  at  Buffalo,  by  Langdon,  Fouchette  & 
Schaeffer;  daily.  Soon  changed  to  the  J&ramjr  2Vmes.  Published  but 
a  short  time  afterward. 

1840.— The  Buffalo  Garland,  at  Buffalo,  by  George  W.  Bungay. 

1840. — The  Honest  Industry,  at  Buffalo,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee. 

1840. — The  Volksfreund  (German),  at  Buffalo,  by  Adolphus  Meyer. 

1841,  March. — The  Western  Presbyterian,  at  Buffalo,  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lord.     Published  one  year. 

1841,  July. — The  Western  Literary  3Iessenger,  at  Buffalo,  by  J.  S. 
Chadbourne;  semi-monthly.     Publication  suspended  in  1857. 

1842. — The  Buffalo  American,  at  Buffalo,  by  Foster  &  Butler.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1842. — ;The  Old  School  Jeffersonian  and  the  Daily  Gazette,  at  Buffalo, 
by  Cihartes  Faxon.     Published  one  year. 

1842. — The  Temperance  Standard,  at  Buffalo,  by  Salisbury  &  Clapp. 

1842.— Prescott's  Telegraph,  at  Buffalo,  by  "W.  Prescott. 

1843. — The  Buffalo  Gazette,  at  Buffalo,  by  Salisbury,  Manchester  & 
Brayman;  daily  and  weekly.     Published  three  years. 

1843. — The  FreimUthige  (German),  at  Buffalo,  by  Krause  &  Meyer. 
Published  two  years. 

1844,  May. — The  SpringviUe  Express,  atSpringville,  by  Edwin  Hough. 
Publication  suspended  in  1848. 

1845. — ^The  Western  Cataract,  at  Buffalo,  by  L.  P.  Judson.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  changed  to  the  Western  Temperance  Standard,  and  discon- 
tinued the  following  year. 

1845,  June. — The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  and  Monthly  Beview  of  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Science,  at  Buffalo,  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint. 

1845,  November.— The  Telegraph  (German),  at  Buffalo,  by  H.  B. 
Miller;  daily  and  weekly.     Suspended  after  1860. 

1846. — The  Tonawanda  Commercial,  at  Tonawanda,  by  Sylvester 
Hoyt.     Published  one  year. 

1846. — The  Western  Evangelist  (Universalist),  at  Buffalo,  by  Rev.  L. 
S.  Everett.     Published  one  year. 

1846,  January  14.— The  Morning  Express,  at  Buffalo,  by  A.  M.  Clapp 
&  Co.  In  1855  the  Daily  Democracy  was  merged  with  it,  and  called 
the  Buffalo  Morning  Express  and  Daily  Democracy.  Now  published  as 
the  Morning  Express,  with  a  weekly  edition. 

1847,  January  26. — The  Republic,  at  Buffalo,  by  Livingston,  Albro 
&  Co. ;  daily  and  weekly.  In  1857  the  Daily  Times  was  united  with 
the  BepuUic  and  called  the  Buffalo  Bepublie  and  Times,  daUy,  tri- weekly, 
and  weekly. 

1848. — Der  Freie  Demokrat,  at  Buffalo. 

1849.— The  Wool  Grower  and  Magazine  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture, at  Buffalo,  byT.  C.  Peters;  monthly.     Published  three  years. 

1850. — The  Daily  Queen  City,  at  Buffalo,  by  G.  J.  Bryan;  a  penny 
daily.     In  1852  name  changed  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  Post. 

1850. — The  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  at  Buffalo,  by  John  E.  Robie. 
lu  1857changedtothe^iTOC(ite.     Now  published  under  its  original  title. 

1850.— The  Common  Sense,  at  Buffalo,  by  D.  P.  Stile. 

1850. — Die  Aurora,  at  Buffalo,  by  Christian  Wieckmann.  Still  pub- 
lished by  the  original  publisher. 

1850,  May. — The  Springville  Herald,  at  Springville,  by  Lucius  C. 
Sanders.     Now  published  as  the  Journal  and  Herald. 

1851.— The  Youth's  Casket,   at  Buffalo,   by  Beadle  &  Vanderzee; 
monthly. 
1851.— The  Americam  Miller,  at  Buffalo,  by  W.  C.  Hughes. 
1851. — The  Evangelical  Christian,  at  Buffalo,  by  G.  Stanbro  &  Co. 

1851,  July. — Das  Kirchliche  Informatorium,  at  Buffalo,  by  Conrad 
Bar;  semi-monthly. 

1852. — Der  Homeopath  and  Dixtetischer  Hausfreund,  at  Buffalo,  by 
Conrad  Biir.     Published  one  year. 


1852. — SoMaggs  Blatt,  at  Buffalo,  by  Brunck,  Held  &  Co.  Published 
one  year. 

1852. — The  Sunday' Visitor,  at  Buffalo,  by  Reed  &  Moore.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1852. — The  United  Slates  Mail,  at  Buffalo,  by  Jewett,  Thomas  &  Co.. 

1852.— The  Buffalo  Daily  Ledger,  at  Buffalo,  by  T.  Richardson. 
Published  only  a  few  months. 

1852. — The  Pathfinder,  at  Buffalo,  by  Charles  Faxon. 

1852,  March. — The  Bough  Notes,  at  Buffalo,  by  George  Reese;  daily. 
In  1854  united  with  the  Democracy. 

1852,  June. — The  American  Celt  and  Catholic  Citizen;  removed  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo.     In  May,  1853,  removed  to  New  York. 

1853. — The  Niagara  River  Pilot,  at  Tonawanda,  by  Packard  &  Fox- 
longer.     In  November,  1857,  changed  to  the  Niagara  Frontier. 
1853. — The  Library  and  Garden,  at  Buffalo,  by  D.  S.  Manly  &  Co. 

1853,  June. — The  Buffalo  Catholic  Sentinel,  at  Buffalo,  by  Michael 
Hogan. 

1853,  March. — Th&  School  and  House  Friend  (German),  at  Buffalo,  by 
Conrad  Bar;  semi-monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1854. — Illustrirte  Abend  Sehule,  at  Buffalo,  by  Rev.  C.  Dichlman. 
1854. — The  Age  of  Progress,  at  Buffalo,  by  Stephen  Albro.    Published 
four  years. 

1854,  May. — The  Democracy,  at  Buffalo,  by  G.  W.  Haakins;  daily 
and  weekly.     In  August,  1855,  united  with  the  Express. 

1854,  September. — The  American  Rights,  at  Buffalo,  by  George  Reese 
&  Co.     Publication  suspended  iq  July,  1855. 

1855,  June. — Zeiclien,  der  Zeit,  at  Buffalo,  by Drexler. 

1856. — The  Atlantis,  monthly;  removed  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 

Buffalo. 

1856. — The  American  Citizen,  at  Springville,  by  Lucius  C.  Sanders. 
Published  one  year. 

1856,  January. — The  Home,  at  Buffalo,  by  E.  F.  Beadle. 

1856,  May. — The  Buffalo  Allgemdne  Zeitung,  at  Buffalo,  by  Frederick 
Eeinecke. 

1857,  May. — Das  Historiehe  Zdtblatt  und  Literarischer  Anzeiga; 
at  Buffalo,  by  Conrad  Bar;  monthly. 

1857,  August. — The  Buffalo  Daily  Times,  at  Bu&lo,  by  the  Times 
Association.     In  1858  united  with  the  Republic. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

. — The  Essex  County  Times,  at  Elizabethtown,  by  R.  W.  Living- 
ston.    Suspended  in  1834. 

1810. — The  ReveiUe,  at  EUzabethtown,  by  Luther  Marsh. 

1817. — The  Essex  Patriot,  at  Elizabethtown,  by  L.  &  O.  Person.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1822. — The  Essex  County  Republican,  at  Essex,  by  J.  K.  Averill. 
Publication  suspended  in  1833. 

1825.— The  Keeseville  Herald,  at  Keeseville,  by  E.  P.  Allen.  Sus- 
pended in  1841. 

1831. — The  KeesemUe  Argus,  at  Keeseville,  by  Adonijah  Emmons. 
Published  five  or  six  years. 

1839. — The  Essex  County  Republican,  at  Keeseville,  by  J.  B.  Dickin- 
son.    Still  published. 

1840.— The  Berean  Guide,  at  Essex,  by  Rev.  M.  Bailey.  Published 
one  year.  — 

1845. — The  Westport  Patriot  and  Essex  County  Advertiser,  at  West- 
port,  by  D.  Truair. 

1847.— The  Essex  County  Patriot,  at  Essex,  by  A.  H.  Allen.  After- 
ward changed  to  Westport,  Herald,  and  published  six  or  seven  years. 

1847.— The  Au  Sable  River  Gazette,  at  Keeseville,  by  D.  Truair.  Pub- 
lished five  or  six  years. 

1849.— The  Old  Settler,  at  Keeseville,  by  A.  H.  Allen;  monthly. 
Afterward  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs. 

1851.— The  Elizabethtown  Post,  at  Elizabethtown,  by  R.  W.  Living- 
ston. Subsequently  united  with  the  Nortliem  Standard,  Keeseville. 
Now  published  as  the  Elizabethtown  Post  and  Gazette. 
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1851. — The  Northern  Gazette,  at  Keeseville.  Published  several 
eara. 

1851. — The  Essex  Oounty  Times,  at  Westport. 
1854. — The  Northern  Standard,  at  Keeseville,  by  A.  W.  Lansing. 

PEANKLIN  COUNTY. 

1821. — The  Franklin  Telegraph,  at  Malone,  by  Francis  Burnap.  In 
829  it  was  removed  to  Potsdam. 

1827. — The'Franklin  Republican,  at  Fort  Covington,  by  J.  K.  Averill. 
appended  in  1833. 

1827. — The  Franklin  Gazette,  at  Fort  Covington,  by  F.  D.  Flanders, 
n  1847  removed  to  Malone.    Still  published. 

1830. — The  NortJiern  Spectator,  at  Malone,  by  John  G.  Clayton.  Sus- 
lended  in  1835. 

1835,  March. — The  Palladium,  at  Malone,  by  F.  P.  Allen.  Still 
)ublished. 

1850. — The  Salmon  River  Messenger,  at  Fort  Covington,  by  James 
I'isk.    Subsequently  published  as  the  Messenger. 

1853. — The  Jeffersonian,  at  Malone,  by  J.  R.  Flanders.  Published 
iwo  years. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

. — The  NoriJiern  Banner,  at  Union  Mills,  Broadalbin,  by  John 

3Iark.  In  a  few  months  removed  to  Johnstown  and  called  the  North- 
•rn>  Banner  and  Montgomery  Democrat.  In  1837  name  changed  to  the 
'Montgomery  Bepublican,  and  in  1838  to  the  FuUon  County  Democrat. 
still  published. 

1796. — The  Johnstown  Gazette  was  published  at  Johnstown. 

1796. — The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  at  Johnstown,  by  Jacob  Doxto- 
ier.    Published  several  years. 

1806,  August. — The  Montgomery  Bepublican,  at  Johnstown,  by  Will- 
am  Child,    Office  burned  in  November,  1836,  and  paper  suspended. 

1806. — The  Montgomery  Intelligencer,  at  Johnstown.  Published  two 
^cars. 

1806. — ^The  Montgomery  Monitor,  at  Johnstown,  by  Bobbins  &  An- 
Irews.  In  1828,  removed  to  Fonda,  thfence  to  Canajoharie,  and  after- 
ward to  Schoharie. 

1824. — The  Johnstown  Herald,  removed  from  Amsterdam,  by  Philip 
Reynolds.    In  1837  removed  to  Fonda  and  called  Fonda  Herald. 

1836. — The  Christian  Palladium,  at  Johnstown,  by  Joseph  Badger ; 
semi-monthly.     Removed  to  Albany  in  1846  or  1847. 

1838. — The  Fulton  County  Bepublican,  at  Johnstown,  by  Darius 
Wells. 

1843. — The  Literary  Journal,  at  Kingsboro',  by  S.  R.  Sweet. 

1 856,  January. — The  Johnstown  American,  at  Johnstown,  by  N.  J. 
Johnson.    In  April,  1858,  changed  to  the  Johnstown  Independent. 

1856.— The  Gloversville  Standard,  at  Gloversville,  by  W.  H.  Case. 
Still  published. 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

1807.— The  Genesee  Intelligencer,  at  Batavia,  by  Elias  Williams. 
First  paper  published  west  of  the  Genesee  river.  Published  six 
months, 

1808.— The  Cornucopia,  at  Batavia,  by  Blodgett  &  Peck.  Sus- 
pended in  1811. 

1811. — The  Bepublican  Advocate,  at  Batavia,  by  Blodgett  &  Miller. 
In  1854  merged  in  the  Genesee  County  Whig,  and  called  the  Bepublican 
Advocate  and  Genesee  County  Whig.  In  1855  name  again  changed  to 
Rtpuhlican  Advocate.    Still  published. 

1819,  February  3.— The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  at  Batavia,  by  Oran  Fol- 
iett.    Still  published. 

1825. — The  PeopWs  Press,  at  Batavia,  by  an  association.  After- 
nard  merged  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  The  People's  Press. 

1826.— The  Le  Roy  Gazette,  at  Le  Roy,  by  J.  O.  Balch.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1829.— The  Genesee  Bepublican  and  Herald  of  Befonn,  at  LeRoy,  by 
I'reeman  &  Son.     Published  one  or  two  years. 

1837,  November  4. — The  Farmers  and  Mechanics^  Journal,  at  Alex- 
inder,  by  Peter  Lawrence.     In  June,  1840,  removed  to  Batavia  and 


called  the  Batavia  Tim^  and  Fanners  and  Mechanics^  Jou/rnal.  In 
1843  merged  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

1842,  March. — The  Temperance  Herald,  at  Batavia,  by  Lucas  Seaver, 
Published  one  year. 

1844. — The  Genesee  Courier,  at  Le  Roy,  by  Edward  Bliss.  Published 
about  a  year, 

1852. — The  Genesee  County  Whig,  at  Batavia,  by  Kimberly  &  Tyrell. 
Merged  in  the  Bepublican  Advocate  in  1854. 

1852,  December. — The  Le  Boy  Democrat,  at  Le  Roy,  by  Henry 
Todd.  In  November,  1853,  removed  to  Batavia  and  called  the  Batu- 
via  Democrat.  In  December,  1856,  changed  to  the  Genesee  Weekly 
Democrat. 

1854. — The  Genesee  Herald,  at  Le  Roy,  by  W.  C.  Grummond.  In 
1857  removed  to  Batavia. 

1857,  April. — Theie  Boy  Advertiser,  at  Le  Roy,  by  Thomas  B.  Tufts. 
Suspended  in  July,  1858. 

1858.— The  Genesee  Daily  Herald,  issued  from  the  above  office. 

1859,  May, — The  Daily  Advocate,  at  Batavia,  by  D.  D.  Waite. 

GEKENE   COUNTY. 

1800,  prior  to, — The  Catskill  Packet  was  published. 

1801. — The  Catskill  Becorder,  at  Catskill,  by  Mackey  Croswell.  In 
1828  name  changed  to  the  Catskill  Becorder  and  Greene  County  Bepub- 
lican. In  1849  united  with  the  Democrat  and  called  the  Catskill  Be- 
corder and  Democrat.     Still  published  as  the  Catskill  Becorder. 

1813, — ^The  Catskill  Em^ndator,  at  Catskill.     Published  a  short  time. 

1814. — The  Greene  and  Delaware  Washingtonian,  at  Catskill,  by  M. 
J.  Kappel.     In  1816  changed  to  the  Middle  District  Gazette. 

1826. — ^The  Greene  County  Bepublican,  at  Catskill,  by Hyer. 

In  1829  merged  in  the  Becorder. 

1830. — The  Catskill  Messenger,  at  Catskill,  by  Ira  Dubois,  In  1849 
changed  to  the  Greene  County  Whig,  and  in  1857  to  the  Catskill  Exami- 
iner.     Still  published. 

1832. — The  Greene  County  Advertiser,  at  Coxsackie,  by  Henry  Van 
Dyck.  In  1836  changed  to  the  Standard,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Coxsackie  Standard. 

1843. — The  Catskill  Democrat,  at  Catskill,  by  Joseph  Josebury.  In 
1849  united  with  the  Beeorder. 

1843.— The  Baptist  Library,  at  Prattsville,  by  L,  L.  and  R.  H.  Hill. 
In  1845  removed  to  Lexington. 

1846. — The  Prattsville  Advocate,  at  Prattsville,  by  John  L.  Hack- 
staff,    Suspended  in  1858. 

1851. — The  Coxsackie  Union,  at  Coxsackie,  by  Fred.  W.  Hoffman. 

1852.— The  Prattsville  Bee,  at  Prattsville. 

1854.  — The  American  Eagle,  at  Prattsville,  by  Bullock  &  AUen.  Re- 
moved to  Catskill  the  same  year.  In  1855  namechanged  to  the  Ban- 
ner of  Industry,  and  in  1857  to  the  Catskill  Democratic  Herald. 

1857. — The  Windham  Journal,  at  Windham  Center,  by  W,  R,  Steele. 
Still  published. 

1858. — The  Athens  Visitor,  at  Athens,  by  R,  Denton. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY, 

1845. — The  Hamilton  County  Sentinel,  at  Sageville  (printed  at  Johns- 
town), by  Clark  &  Thayer. 

HEEKIMEE  COUNTY. 

1802,  about. — The  Telescope,  at  Herkimer,  by  Benjamin  Corey. 
Suspended  in  January,  1805. 

1805. — The  Fanner's  Monitor,  at  Herkimer,  by  Holt  &  Robbins. 
Published  two  years. 

1807.— The  Herkimer  Pelican,  at  Herkimer,  by  Benjamin  Corey. 
Suspended  in  1810, 

1810. — The  Herkimer  American,  at  Herkimer,  by  J,  H.  &  H.  Pren- 
tiss.    Suspended  in  1831. 

1810. — Bunker  Hill,  at  Herkimer,  by  G.  G,  Phinney.  In  1812  name 
changed  to  the  Honest  American.     Published  a  few  years. 
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1821,  September. — The  People's  Friend,  at  Little  Falls,  by  Edward 
M.  Griffin.  In  1830  changed  to  the  People's  Friend  and  LitUe  Fails 
Gazette,  and  in  July,  1834,  to  the  Mohawk  Courier. 

1828. — ^The  Herkimer  Serald,  at  Herkimer,  by  John  Carpenter.  Ee- 
moved  in  a  few  years  to  Oswego. 

1830.— The  Bepublican  Farmer's  Free  Press,  at  Herkimer,  by  David 
Holt.  In  1834  removed  to  Little  Falls,  and  name  changed  to  the  Her- 
kimer County  Whig,  under  which  title  published  about  two  years  by  L. 
.   "W.Smith. 

1837,  December. — The  Herkim^  County  Journal,  at  Herkimer,  by  a 
company,  J.  C.  Underwood,  editor.  In  1846  purchased  by  O.  Squires, 
and  removed  to  Little  Falls.  Still  published,  now  as  Journal  and 
Courier. 

1839.— The  Enterprise,  at  Little  Falls,  by  E.  M.  Griffin.  In  1841 
changed  to  the  Mohawk  Mirror.    Suspended  in  1844. 

1842. — The  Frankfort  Democrat,  at  Frankfort,  by  Lyon  &  Holmes. 
In  1844  removed  to  Herkimer  and  called  the  Herkimer  Comity  Democrat. 
In  December,  1855,  changed  to  the  Herkimer  American,  and  in  1857 
again  changed  to  the  Herkimer  County  Democrat.    Still  published. 

1844. — The  Herkimer  Freeman,  at  Little  Falls,  by  O.  A.  Bowe.  In 
1850  removed  to  Mohawk  and  called  the  Mohaivk  Timss.  Soon  after 
discontinued. 

1855,  January. — The  I  lion  Independent,  at  Ilion,  by  Fish  &  Lyman. 
In  January,  1858,  removed  to  Utica. 

1855,  January. — The  Mohawk  VaMey  Sentinel,  at  Mohawk,  by  Peters 
&  Gould. 

1859,  June.— The  Standard  Bearer,  at  "West  "Winfield,  by  "W.  H. 
Dixon. 

JEFFEKSON   COUNTY. 

1817. — The  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Gazette,  at  "Watertown,  by  D.  Abbey 
and  J.  H.  Lord,  jr.     Published  two  years. 

1817. — The  Sackett's  Harbor  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, by  George  Camp.  In  February,  1821,  changed  to  the  Jefferson 
Republican,  and  continued  one  year. 

1819. — The  Independent  Bepublican,  at  "Watertown,  by  S.  A.  Abbey. 
Suspended  in  1825. 

1822. — The  Herald  of  Salvation  (Universalist),  at  "Watertown,  by 
Eev.  Pitt  Morse ;  semi-monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1824. — The  Watertown  Freeman,  at  "Watertown.  In  18.33  changed  to 
the  Democratic  Standard.  In  July,  1835,  united  with  the  Watertown 
Eagle  and  called  tho  Eagle  and  Standard. 

1824. — The  Farmer's  Advocate,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  by  T.  "W.  Has- 
call.     Suspended  in  1828. 

1826. — Thwrsday's  Post,  at  "Watertown,  by  Theron  Parsons  &  Co.  In 
1828  changed  to  the  Register.  Afterward  united  with  the  Genius  of 
Philanthropy,  and  in  1830  called  the  WaterUmm  Register  and  General 
Advertiser.  In  1835  changed  to  the  North  American;  in  1839  to  the 
Watertown  Reg&ter,  and  in  1843  to  the  Black  River  Journal.  Publica- 
tion suspended  in  1846. 

1828. — The  Genius  of  Philanthropy,  at  Watertown,  by  Henry  L.  Har- 
vey.    Afterward  merged  in  the  Register. 

1828. — The  Censor,  at  Adams,  by  Theron  Parsons.  Soon  after  re- 
moved to  "Watertown.  In  1830  changed  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Sun,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  Constellation.  In  1832  called  the  Jefferson  Reporter. 
PublicaMon  suspended  in  1834. 

1828. — The  Independent  Republican  and  Anti-Masonic  Recorder,  at 
"Watertown.     Published  two  years. 

1832,  September. — The  Watertown  Eagle,  at  "Watertown,  by  J.  Cal- 
houn. In  1835  united  with  the  Democratic  Standard,  and  called  the 
Eagle  and  Standard.  In  1837  changed  to  the  Jeff'ersonian,  and  after- 
ward to  the  Watertown  Jeffersonian.  In  1855  united  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Union,  and  called  the  Jeferson  County  Union.  Now  published  as 
the  Re-Union. 

1837.— The  Jefferson  County  Whig,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  by  E.  H. 
Purdy. 

1838,  October.- The  Sackett's  Harbor  Journal,  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
by  E.  M.  Luff.     Suspended  in  1851.  -     " 


1839,  December. — ^The  Carthaginian,  at  Carthage.  In  1843  changed 
to  the  Black  River  Times.     Discontinued  soon  after. 

1843. — The  Daily  Journal,  at  Watertown,  by  Joel  Greene.  Soon 
after  changed  to  the  Walertown  Journal,  tri-weekly.    Suspended  in  1846. 

1844,  June. — The  Jefferson  Coumty  Democrat,  at  Adams,  by  J.  C. 
Hatch.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Jefferson  Vounty  News. 

1846. — ^The  Democratic  Union,  at  Watertown,  by  T.  Andrews.  In 
1855  united  with  the  Jeffersonian. 

1846,  August. — The  Nortliem  State  Journal,  at  Watertown,  by  A.  W. 
Clark.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Northern  New  York  Journal. 

1847,  January. — The  Waterioum  Spectator,  at  Watertown,  by  Joel 
Greene.     Published  two  years. 

1848,  March. — The  Sackett's  Harbor  Observer,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  by 
O.  H.  Harris.  In  1852  changed  to  the  Jefferson  Farmer,  and  published 
two  or  three  years. 

1848. — The  Theresa  Chronicle,  at  Theresa,  by  E.  C.  Burt.  Published 
six  months. 

1850,  August. — The  New  York  Reformer,  at  Watertown,  by  Ingalls, 
Burdick  &  Co.     Now  published  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Times. 

1851. — The  Daily  Jeffersonian,  at  Watertown.     Published  one  year. 

1858,  January. — The  Carthage  Standard,  at  Carthage,  by  W.  E.  Mer- 
rill.    Suspended  in  1859. 

1858. — The  Cape  Vincent  Gazette,  at  Cape  Vincent,  by  P.  A.  Leach. 

1859,  May. — Le  Phare  des  Lacs  (the  Beacon  of  the  Lakes),  at  Water- 
town,  by  Petit  &  Grandpre. 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

1799,  June  26. — The  Courier  and  New  York  and  Long  Island  Adver- 
tiser (the  first  newspaper  on  Long  island),  at  Brooklyn,  by  Thomas 
Kirk. 

1806. — The  Long  Island  Weekly  Intelligencer,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Eobin- 
son  &  Little. 

1809,  June  1. — ^The  Long  Island  Star,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Thomas  Kirk. 
Suspended  after  1860.  The  Daily  Evening  Star  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  it  January  4,  1841. 

1821,  March  7. — The  Long  Island  Patriot,  at  Brooklyn,  by  George  L. 
Birch.  In  1833  changed  to  the  Brooklyn  Advocate,  and  in  1835-'36  to 
the  Brooklyn  Advocate  and  Nassau  Gazette. 

1835. — The  WiUiamsbwrg  Gazette,  at  Brooklyn,  by  F.  G.  Fish.  After- 
ward changed  to  Williamsburg  Daily  Gazette,  and  published  a  short 
time. 

1836. — The  American  Native  Citizen  and  Brooklyn  Evening  Advertiser, 
at  Brooklyn,  by  F.  G.  Fish. 

1840. — The  Mechanics'  Advocate,  at  East  New  York. 

1840, 'June  3. — The  Williamslmrg  Democrat,  by  Thomas  A.  Devyr. 

1841. — The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Isaac  "Van  Auden. 
Still  published.  In  the  same  office  was  published  the  Brooklyn  Weekly 
Eagle,  changed  in  1855  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Miscellany. 

1841.— The  Brooklyn  Daily  News,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Northall  &  Watts. 
Suspended  in  November,  1843. 

1843. — The  Brooklyn  News  and  Times,  at  Brooklyn,  by  J.  S.  Noble. 

1844. — The  Age,  at  Williamsburg.     Published  a  short  time. 

1844.— The  Democratic  Advocate,  at  Williamsburg,  by  J.  G.  Wallace. 

184A.— The  Brooklyn  Daily  Advo-twer,  at  Brooklyn,  byLees&Foulkes. 
Suspended  in  1852. 

1844. — ^The  American  Clmmpion,  at  Brooklyn.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1845. — The  Daily  Long  Islander,  at  Williamsburg,  by  Bishop  & 
Kelley. 

1847.— The  Williamsburg  Morning  Post,  at  Williamsbuig,  by  Devyr 
&  Taylor. 

1848.— The  Orbit,  at  South  Brooklyn. 

1848.— The  Kings  County  Patriot,  at  Williamsburg,  by  Thompson  & 
Hasbrook. 

1848.— The  William£)urg  Times,  at  Williamsburg,  by  Bennett,  Smith 
&  Co.  After  the  consolidation  of  Williamsburg  and  Brooklyn  changed 
to  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.     Still  published. 
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149. — ^The  Brooklyn  Daily  Freeman,  at  Brooklyn. 

150,  July  16. — The  Daily  Independent  Press,  at  ■Williamsbttrg,  by 

lop  &  Kelley.    Suspended  in  1855. 

i51. — The  Brooklyn  Homing  Journal,  at  Brooklyn,  by  Hogan  & 

jhway. 

i54,  September  2. — ^The  Long  Island  Anzeiger  (German),  atBrooklyn, 

Mward  Eohr. 

S55,  April  7. — Der  Tnangel  (German),  at  Brooklyn,  by  Edward 

,i;  semi-monthly.     Still  published. 

357,  May. — T%&  Kings  Cowrdy  Advertiser  and  Tillage  Guardian,  semi- 

ithly,  at  East  New  York,  by  C.  "W.  Hamilton. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

307,  March  10. — The  Black  Biver  Gazette,  at  Martinsburgh,  by 
les  B.   Eobbins.     Eemoved  to  Watertown  the   following  year. 
3  was  the  first  paper  in  the  state  north  of  Utica. 
321. — The  Lems  County  Gazette,  at  Lowville,  by  Lewis  G.  Hoffman, 
ilished  two  years. 

324,  October  12. — The  Lewis  County  Sentinel,  at  Martinsburgh,  15y 
irles  Nichols.     Published  one  year. 

325,  October  19. — The  Black  Biver  Gazette,  at  Lowville,  by  William 
Easton.    Suspended  In  1831. 

828. — The  Martinsburg  Sentinel,  at  Martinsburgh,,  by Pearson. 

pended  in  March,  1830. 

830. — ^The  Lewis  County  Bepiuhlican,  at  Martinsburgh,  by  James 

leeler.    In  1844  removed  to  Lowville,  but  afterward  returned  to 

rtinsburgh.    Now  published  at  Lowville  as  Journal  and  Bepubliean. 

834,  March  25. — The  Lewis  Democrat,  at  Lowville,  by  Le  Grand 

ington.    Published  one  year. 

838,  February  14. — The  Northern  Journal,  at  Lowville,  by  A.  W. 

rk.    Afterward  merged  with  the  Bepmhlican. 

.846,  September  22. — The  Lewis  County  Demoerat,  at  Turin,  by  H. 

Labe.    Removed  to  Martinsburgh  in  1849  and  shortly  after  discon- 

ued. 

[854. — ^The  Dollar    Weekly  Northern  Blade,  at  Constableville.     In 

iril,  1857,  changed  to  the  News  Begister,  and  afterward  removed  to 

rthage. 

L856,  September  3. — The  Lewis  County  Banner,  at  Lowville,  by  N. 

Sylvester. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

1817. — The  Moscow  Advertiser  and  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Moscow,  by 
izekiah  Ripley.  In  1821  sold  to  James  Percival,  who  removed  it  to 
neseo  and  changed  the  name  to  Livingston  Begister.  In  1837  sus- 
3ded,  but  soon  after  revived.  Discontinued  in  1840. 
1822. — The  lAvingston  Journal,  at  Geneseo,  by  Chauncey  Morse, 
spended  in  1834,  but  revived  the  following  year  under  the  name  of 
!  Livingston  Democrat.  Suspended  again  in  1837,  but  the  same  fall 
ived  as  the  lAvingston  Bepvhliean.  Still  published. 
.830. — The  Dansville  Chronicle,  at  Dansville,  by  Mitchell  &  Denni- 
I.  Changed  soon  after  to  the  Village  Becord,  and  shortly  suspended. 
83-. — The  Western  New  Yorker,  at  Dansville,  by  A.  Stevens  &  Son. 
•n  after  changed  to  the  Dansville  Whig.  In  1848  name  changed  to 
Ihnsville  Courier,  and  in  1849  or  1850  to  the  Dansville  Democrat. 
Mcqnently  removed  to  Geneseo  and  called  the  Geneseo  Demoerat. 
blication  suspended  in  1859. 

831. — The  Livingsioti  Courier,  at  Geneseo,  by  C.  Dennison.     Sus- 
ided  in  1833. 

832.— The  Livingston  Courier,  at  Geneseo,  by  A.  Bennett. 
^'*-— The  Mount  Morris  Spectator,  at  Mount  Morris,  by  Hugh  Hard- 
•    In  1848  united  with  the  Livingston  County  Whig  and  called  the 
ingston  Union.    Now  published  as  the  Union  and  Consiituiion. 
835.— The  Dansville.  Times,  at  Dansville,  by  D.  C.  Mitchell. 
841.— The  Nunda  Gazette,  at  Nunda,  by  Ira  G.  Wisner.     The  fol- 
ing  year  removed  to  Mount  Morris  and  called  the  Genesee  Valley 
order.    Suspended  in  1843. 


1842. — The  Dansville  Bepubliean,  at  Dansville,  by  David  Fair- 
child. 

1843. — The  Livingston  County  Whig,  at  Mount  Morris,  by  George  B. 
Phelps.     In  1848  merged  in  the  Spectator. 

1843. — The  Geneseo  Democrat,  at  Geneseo,  by  Gilbert  F.  Shankland. 
Eemoved  to  Nunda  in  1847,  and  in  1848  to  Ellicottville,  Cattaraugus 
county. 

1843. — The  Livingston  Ei^ess,  at  Mount  Morris,  by  I.  G.  Wisner; 
semi-monthly. 

1847. — ^The  Cuylerville  Telegraph,  at  CnylersviUe,  by  Franklin  Cow- 
dery. 

1848,  June. — ^The  Dansville  Chronicle,  at  Dansville,  by  Eichardsou 
&  Co.    Suspended  in  1851. 

1848. — The  Nunda  Demoerat,  at  Nunda,  by  M.  D.  Chamberlain. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1849. — The  Fountain,  monthly,  at  Dansville,  by  J.  E.  Trembly. 
Published  two  years. 

1849. — The  Dansville  Herald,  at  Dansville,  by  G.  A.  Sanders. 

1850. — ^The  Nunda  Telegraph,  at  Nunda,  by  Charles  Atwood.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1852,  January. — The  Nunda  Tim£s,  at  Nunda,  by  N.  T.  Hackstaff. 
Suspended  in  July,  1853. 

1853.— The  Lima  Weekly  Visitor,  at  Lima,  by  Tilton  &  Miller.  Sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  Genesee  Valley  Gazette.  Suspended  about 
1856. 

1854.— The  New  Era,  at  Hunt's  HoUow,  by  D.  B.  &  M.  Galley  (boys 
fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age).  In  1855  removed  to  Nunda  and 
called  the  Young  America.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1857. — The  Livingston  Sentinel,  at  Dansville,  by  H.  C.  Page.  Sus- 
pended in  1860. 

1858. — The  Letter  Box,  removed  from  Glen  Haven,  Cayuga  county, 
to  Dansville,  by  J.  M.  Jackson  and  Miss  H.  N.  Austin;  monthly. 

1859. — The  Dansville  Daily  Sentinel,  at  Dansville,  by  W.  J.  La  Rue. 
Published  one  year. 

1859.— The  Valley  City  Begister,  at  Dansville,  by  W.  J.  La  Rue. 
Suspended  in  1860. 

MADISON   COUNTY. 

1808,  about. — The  Madison  Freeholder,  at  Peterboro',  by  Jonathan 
Bunce  &  Co.  Soon  after  changed  to  the  Freeholder.  In  1813  changed 
to  the  Madison  County  Herald  and  published  several  years. 

1808,  August. — ^The  Pilot,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Gran  E.  Baker.  Sus- 
pended in  August,  1823. 

1817,  May. — The  Gazette  and  Madison  County  Advertiser,  at  Peter- 
boro', by  J.  B.  Johnson  &  Son.  Eemoved  to  Morris ville  in  1819 
and  suspended  in  1822. 

1817. — The  Hamilton  Becorder,  at  Hamilton,  by  Stower  &  Havens. 
In  1829  merged  in  the  Morrisville  Observer. 

1821,  January. — The  Madison  Observer,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Rice  & 
Hale.  In  1822  removed  to  Morrisville.  In  1829  united  with  the 
Hamilton  Becorder  and  called  the  Observe}-  and  Becorder.  In  1835  again 
called  the  Madison  Observer.     Still  published. 

1823,  September. — The  Bepubliean  Monitor,  at  Cazenovia,  by  L.  L. 
Rice.     Suspended  March  4,  1841. 

1830,  July27.— The  Cirilian,  by  LorinDewey.  Suspendedin  Novem- 
ber, 1831. 

1830. — The  Canaitnta  Begister,  at  Canastota,  by  Silas  Judd. 

1831. — The  Studenfs  Miscellany,  at  Cazenovia,  Ijy  A.  Owen  and  L. 
Kidder;  semi-monthly. 

1832. — The  Chittennngo  Herald,  at  Chittenango,  by  Isaac  Lyon. 
Published  successively  as  the  Chittenango  Bepubliean,  the  Phoenix,  and 
the  Democratic  Gazette.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1834,  February. — The  Hamilton  Courier,  at  Hamilton,  by  G.  R.  Wal- 
dron.  In  1835  called  the  Hamilton  Courier  and  Madison  County  Adver- 
tiser.    Suspended  in  1838. 

•  1835,  May. — The  Union  Herald,  by  Myrick  &  Clark.     Suspended  in 
1840. 
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1835.— The  De  Rmjlcr  Herald,  at  De  Euyter,  by  C.  W.  Masou. 

1836,  September.- — The  Cazcnmia  Democrat,  at  Cazenovia,  by  J.  W. 
Chubbuok  &  Co.     Suspended  in  February,  1837. 

1836,  November. — The  Protestant  Sentinel,  removed  from  Schenectady 
to  De  Ruyter,  by  J.  &  C.  H.  Maxson.  In  the  fall  of  1837  changed  to 
the  Protestant  Sentinel  and  Seventh-Bay  Baptist  Journal,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  to  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Register.     Suspended  in  1845. 

1838. — The  Hamilton  Palladium,  at  Hamilton,  by  John  Atwood. 
Piiblished  six  years. 

1833. — The  Hamilton  Eagle,  at  Hamilton,  by  G.  R.  Waldron. 

1840,  February. — The  Madison  County  Eeigle,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Cyrus 
O.  Pool.  In  May,  1845,  changed  to  the  Madison  County  Whig ;  in 
October,  1853,  to  the  Madison  County  News;  and  in  May,  1854,  again 
changed  to  the  Madison  County  Whig.     Suspended  in  January,  1857. 

1841. — The  Abolitionist,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Luther  Myrick.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1842. — The  Literary  Visitor,  at  Hamilton,  by  Dennis  Redman.  Pub- 
lished three  months. 

1842. — The  Democratic  Befiector,  at  Hamilton,  by  G.  R.  Waldron. 
In  1856  united  with  the  Madison  County  Journal,  and  called  the  Demo- 
cratic Bepublican.     Still  published. 

1847,  October. — The  National  Banner,  at  De  Ruyter,  by  A.  C.  Hill. 
Published  two  years. 

1848,  September.— The  Central  Ncto  Yorker,  at  De  Euyter,  by  E.  F. 
&  C.  B.  Gould.     Suspended  in  May,  1851. 

1849,  September. — The  Madison  County  Jemmal,  at  Hamilton,  by  E. 
F.  &  C.  B.  Gould.  Afterward  published  by  Thomas  L.  James.  In 
1856  united  with  the  Democratic  Reflector. 

1850,  January. — The  Madison  Republic,  at  Cazenovia,  byW.  H.  Phil- 
lips.    Published  three  months. 

1851,  September. — The  Oneida  2'elegraph,  at  Oneida,  by,  D.  H.  Frost. 
In  June,  1854,  changed  to  the  Oneida  Sachem. 

1851,  October. — The  Cazenovia  Gazette,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Baker  & 
Debnam.     Suspended  in  May,  1852. 
1852. — The  Circular,  at  Oneida  Community.     Suspended  1879. 

1853,  April. — The  Progressive  Christian,  at  CaSieuovia,  by  A.  Pyrne. 
Published  two  years. 

1854,  May  1. — The  Cazenovia  Republican,  at  Cazenovia,  by  Seneca 
Lake.     Still  published. 

1854. — The  Christian  and  Citizen,  at  Peterboro',  by  Pruyn  & 
Walker. 

1854. — The  New  York  State  Radii,  removed  from  Fort  Plain  to  Ham- 
ilton, by  L.  S.  Backus.     Returned  to  Fort  Plain  in  eighteen  months. 

1856. — The  Demoeratie  Union,  at  Hamilton,  by  Levi  S.  Backus. 
Now  published  at  Oneida  by  Baker  &  Maxon. 

1857. — The  Canastota  Times,  at  Canastota,  by  George  H.  Merriam. 
Suspended  in  1858. 

1858,  November  4. — The  Canastota  Eagle,  at  Canastota,  by  J.  E.  N. 
Backus. 

MONEOB  COUNTY. 

1816. — The  Rochester  Gazette,  at  Rochester,  by  A.  G.  Dauby.  In 
1821  name  changed  to  the  Monroe  Republican,  and  in  July,  1837,  to 
the  Rochester  Republican.  Now  published  as  the  weekly  edition  of 
Daily  Union  and  Advertiser. 

1818,  July  7. — The  Rochester  Telegraph,  at  Rochester,  by  Everard, 
Peck  &  Co.  In  1827  Semi- Weekly  Telegraph  published,  and  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  Roclicster  Daily  Telegraph.  January  1,  1829, 
daily  uijited  with  Daily  Advertiser,  and  in  1830  the  weekly  merged 
in  the  Rochester  Republican. 

1824. — The  True  Genesee  Parmer,  at  Rochester,  by  W.  A.  Welles. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1825,  October. — The  Rochester  Album,  at  Rochester,  by  Marshall, 
Spaulding  &  Hunt.     In  1827  united  with  the  Telegraph. 

18'2(i,  October  25. — The  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  (first  daily  west 
of  Albany),  at  Rochester,  by  Luther  Tucker  &  Co.  January  1,1829,. 
united  with  Daily  Telegraph  and  called  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser 


and  Telegraph.  In  1830  Telegraph  dropped  from  title.  September  1, 
1856,  united  with  Daily  Union,  and  now  called  the  RocJiester  Daily 
Union  and  Advertiser. 

1827,  January. — The  Rochester  Mercury,  at  Rochester,  by  Luther 
Tucker  &  Co.  Issued  weekly  in  connection  with  Daily  Advertiser,  and 
afterward  merged  in  the  Republican. 

1827. — The  Rochester  Observer,  at  Rochester,  by  Josiah  Bissell,  jr. 
Merged  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  in  1832. 

1828,  January. — The  Rochester  Balance,  at  Rochester,  by  D.  D.  Ste- 
phenson. Soon  after  changed  to  the  Anti-Meisonic  Inquirer.  In  1834 
merged  in  the  National  Republican. 

1828. — The  Craftsman  (Masonic),  at  Rochester,  by  E.  J.  Roberts. 
Removed  to  Albany  the  following  year. 

1828. — The  Western  Wanderer,  at  Rochester,  by  Peter  Cherry.  Soon 
after  changed  to  the  Rochester  (rem.     Suspended  in  1843. 

1828. — The  Brockport  Recorder,  at  Brockport,  by  A.-  M.  Harris. 
Published  two  years. 

1830. — The  Jeffersonian,  at  Claxkson,  by Balch. 

1830. — The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  at  Rochester,  by  Ames  &  Barnum ; 
sefni-monthly. 

1830. — The  Rocliester  Morning  Courier,  at  Rochester,  by  E.  J.  Roberts. 
1831,  January. — The  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  by  Tucker  & 
Stevens.     In  1839  united  with  the  Cultivator,  at  Albany. 

1831.— The  Nati^mal  Republican,  at  Rochester,  by  Sidney  Smith.  In 
1833  the  Morning  Advertiser  was  issued.  Soon  after  changed  to  Even- 
ing Advertiser.  In  1834  the  Republican  was  united  with  the  Inquirer 
and  called  the  Monroe  Democrat,  and  the  daily  changed  to  the  Daily 
Democrat.  In  December,  1857,  united  with  daUy  and  weekly  Amer- 
ican and  called — ^the  daily,  the  Daily  Democrat  and  Ammcan,  and  the 
weekly,  the  Monroe  Democrat.  Now  published  as  Rocliester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

1831. — The  Brockport  Free  Press,  at  Brockport,  by  Harris  &  Hyatt. 

1832. — The  Western  Star,  at  Brockport,  by  Justin  Carpenter. 

1832. — The  Rochester  Mirror,  at  Rochester,  by  Scranton  &Holstein. 

1833.— The  Age,  at  Rochester. 

1833. — The  American  Revivalist  and  Rochester  Observer,  at  Rochester, 
by  N.  C.  Saxton. 

1833. — Goodsell's  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  by  Nahum  Good- 
sell.     Published  a  short  time. 

1833. — The  Monroe  Chronicle  and  Brockport  Advertiser,  at  Brockport. 

1834. — The  Riglds  of  Man,  at  Rochester,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

1834. — The  Family  Journal  and  Christian  Philanthropist,  at  Rochester, 
by  W.  B.  Van  Brunt. 

1835.— The  Atlas,  at  Brockport,  by  D.  D.  Wait. 

1836. — The  Monthly  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  by  Luther  Tucker. 
Was  made  up  from  Weekly  Genesee  Farmer,  and  was  united  with  Albany 
Cultivator  in  1839. 

1838. — The  Watchman,  at  Rochester,  by  Delazon  Smith. 

1838.— McKenzie's  Gazette,  at  Rochester,  by  A.  McKenzie.  Sus- 
pended in  1839. 

1839.— The  Honeoye  Standard,  at  Honeoye  Falls,  by  G.  A.  Hough. 

1839.— The  Workingman's  Advocate,  at  Rochester,  by  the  T^o- 
graphical  Association ;  daily.  In  April,  1840,  sold  to  Vick  &  Frost,  and 
changed  to  the  Evening  Advocate.  In  1841  changed  to  the  Evening 
Post.  The  Western  New  Yorker,  weekly,  published  in  connection  with 
it.     Suspended  in  November,  1843. 

1840.— The  New  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  M.  B.  BatemaD, 
editor ;  monthly.     Afterward  changed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

1840.— The  Daily  Sun,  at  Rochester,  by  Alfred  Oakley.  Published 
a  few  months. 

1841.— The  American  Citizen,  at  Rochester  and  Perry  (Wyoming 
county),  by  W.  L.  Chaplin. 

1842.— The  Jeffersonian,  at  Rochester,  by  Thomas  L.  Nichols ;  daily. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1842.— The  Christian  Guardian,  at  Rochester,  by  Rev.  J.  Whitney. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1843.— The  i/ee/jamc,')'  Advocate,  at  Rochester,  for  a  short  time. 
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1844. — ^The  Brochport  Watcliman,  at  Brockport,  by  E.  F.  Bridges. 
1844.— The  Rochester  Herald,  at  Rochester,  by  E.  S.  "Watson;  daily. 
1844. — ^The  Voice  of  Truth  and  Olad  Tidings  of  the  Kingdom  at  Sand 
econd  Advent),  at  Rochester,  by  Joseph  Marsh.  In  1848  changed 
the  Adve/ii  Harbinger,  and  in  1849  to  the  Advent  Harbinger  and  Bible 
ivoeate.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Prophetic  Expositor  and  Bible  Ad- 
caie. 

1844,  December  23. — The  Sochester  Daily  American,  at  Rochester,  by 
iiome  &  Patterson.  December  1,  1857,  united  with  Daily  Democrat 
id  called  the  Democrat  and  American. 

1846. — ^The  SocJtester  Temperance  Journal,  at  Rochester.  Published 
short  time. 

1846. — The  Genesee  Evangelist,  at  Rochester,  by  Rev.  John  E.  Roby. 

1847.— The  Christian  Offering,  at  Rochester,  by  S.  B.  Shaw.  Pub- 
3hed  a  short  time. 

1847. — The  Genesee  Olio,  at  Rochester,  by  Franklin  Cowdery;  semi- 
lOnthly. 

1847.— The  North  Star,  at  Rochester.     Suspended  in  1848. 

1848. — Algemeen  Handeelsblad,  at  Rochester. 

1848. — Frederick  Douglass's  Paper,  at  Rochester,  by  Frederick  Doug- 
;SS. 

1848. — ^The  Washingtonian,  at  Rochester,  by  C.  H.  Sedgwick. 

1849. — The  Sochester  Germania,  at  Rochester. 

1849. — The  Groninge  Courant,  at  Rochester.  Published  a,  few 
lonths. 

1849. — ^The  Christian  Sentinel,  at  Rochester. 

1849. — ^revistet's  Insurance  Reporter,  at  Rochester,  by  H.  A.  Brewster. 

1849. — The  Rochester  Daily  Magnet,  at  Rochester,  by  Lawrence  & 
iTinants.    Suspended  in  1850. 

1849,  July. — The  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register,  at  Rochester.  Af- 
jrward  merged  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

1850.— The  Investigator,  at  Rochester.     Published  a  short  time. 
1850. — The  Annunciator,  at  Rochester. 

1850. — The  Signet,  at  Rochester,  by  the  Young  Men's  Temperance 
.ssociation. 
1850. — The  Flag  of  Freedom,  at  Rochester,  by  Calvin  H.  Chase. 

1850,  November. — The  Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Herald,  by  James 
Vhite.  The  Youth's  Instructor  also  published.  Now  published  at 
lattlc  Creek,  Michigan. 

1850. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  at  Rochester,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore, 
few  published  at  New  York. 

1850. — The  Rochester  Daily  Herald,  at  Rochester.  In  a  few  months 
hanged  to  Rochester  Daily  Times.     Suspended  in  1851. 

1852. — Ameiger  des  Nordens,  at  Rochester,  by  Kraneer  &  Felix; 
feekly  and  trl-weekly. 

1852,  September. — The  Brockport  Weekly  Journal,  at  Brockport,  by 
V.  Gardiner  &  Co.     Published  one  year. 

1852. — Beobachter  am  Genesee,  at  Rochester,  by  Adolphe  Nolte. 
f 0*  published  as  Beobachter,  daily,  and  Wochenblalt,  weekly,  by  the 
riginal  publisher. 

1852,  August  16. —The  Rochestir  Daily  Union,  at  Rochester,  by  Curtis 
i  Butts.  In  September,  1858,  united  with  Daily  Advertiser.  Still 
lublished  as  Union  and  Advertiser. 

1855. — The  Rochester  Daily  Tribune,  at  Rochester,  by  Snow  &  Inger- 
oll.    Suspended  in  1856. 

1855,  October  1.— The  Brockport  Gazette,  at  Brockport,  by  William 
laskell.    Published  three  months. 

1856,  October.— The  Da%  Advertiser,  at  Brockport,  by  W.  H.  Smith. 

1857,  January.— The  Brockport  Republican,  at  Brockport,  by  H.  N. 
ieach,  editor.    Now  published  as  the  Republic. 

1859,  lannaxyii.— The  Rochester  Daily  Times,  at  Rochester,  by  Charles 
V.  Hebard.  Suspended  in  April,  but  revived  in  the  following  June  as 
lie  Daily  Express.    Now  published  as  the  Evening  Express. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

1825. ^The  Canqjoharie  Telegraph,  at  Canajoharie,  by  Henry  Hoogh- 
irk.    Suspended  in  1826. 


1827. — The  Canajoharie  Sentinel,  at  Canajoharie;  Samuel  Caldwell, 
editor. 

1827. — The  Canajoharie  Republican,  at  Canajoharie;  Henry  Bloomer, 
editor.     Suspended  in  1828. 

1827.— The-  Watch  Tower,  at  Fort  Plain,  by  S.  M.  S.  Gant.  In  1830 
changed  to  the  Fort  Plain  Sentinel. 

1831. — ^The  Montgomery  Argus,  at  Canajoharie,  by  J.  McVean.  Sus- 
pended in  1836. 

183-. — The  Mohawk  Advertiser,  at  Amsterdam,  by  Darius  Wells.  In 
1834  changed  to  the  Intelligencer  and  Mohawk  Advertiser,  and  in  1854  to 
the  Amsterdam  JJeeor(?er.     Still  published. 

1833.— The  FoH  Plain  Gazette,  at  Fort  Plain,  by  H.  L.  Gras. 

1833. — The  Canajoharie  Investigator,  at  Canajoharie,  by  Andrew  H. 
Calhoun.     Suspended  in  1836. 

1833.: — The  Mohawk  Gazette,  at  Amsterdam,  by  J.  A.  Nooman.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1835.— The  Fort  Plain  Bepublicqn,  at  Fort  Plain,  by  E.  W.  Gill.  lu 
1836  succeeded  by  the  Tocsin,  H.  Link,  publisher. 

1837. — The  Radii,  at  Canajoharie,  by  Levi  S.  Backus,  a  deaf  mutu. 
In  1840  removed  to  Fort  Plain,  and  in  1856  to  Jladisou  count3-.  Sub- 
sequently returned  to  Canajoharie.     Still  published. 

1837. — The  Fonda  Herald,  at  Fonda,  by  J.  Reynolds,  jr. 

1838.— The  Fort  Plain  Journal,  at  Fort  Plain,  by  W.  L.  Fish. 

1839.— The  3Iontgomery  Whig,  at  FultonvUle,  by  F.  J.  Mills.  In 
1855  changed  to  the  Montgomery  Republican.     Still  published. 

1841. — The  3Iontgomery  Phcenix,  at  Fort  Plain,  by  L.  S.  Backus.  lu 
March,  1854,  changed  to  the  Mohaiok  Valley  Register.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1845. — The  Fonda  Sentinel,  at  Fonda.  In  1859  changed  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Democrat.     Now  published  as  the  Mohawk  I  'alley  Democrat. 

1847. — The  Mohawk  Valley  Gazette,  at  Canajoharie,  by  W.  H.  Riggs. 
Suspended  in  1849. 

1850. — ^The  Montgomery  Union,  at  Canajoharie,  by  W.  S.  Hawley. 
Suspended  in  1853. 

1855,  April  5. — The  American  Star,  at  Canajoharie,  by  W.  S.  Haw- 
ley. Removed  to  Fonda  in  following  May.  In  1857  changed  to  3Io- 
hawk  Valley  American;  in  1858  to  the  American  Star,  and  afterward  to 
the  Montgomery  County  Star. 

NEW   YOEK.  (fl) 

1725,  October  16.— The  New  York  Gazette,  at  New  York,  by  William 
Bradford;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.     Publication  suspended  in  1741. 

1733,  November  5. — The  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  at  New  York, 
by  John  P.  Zenger;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.  Publication  sus- 
pended in  1746. 

1743,  January. — The  New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Post  Boy  (successor 
to  Gazette),  at  New  York,  by  James  Parker;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches. 
Publication  suspended  in  1773. 

1746,  about. — The  New  York  Evening  Post,  at  New  York,  by  Henry 
De  Forest.     Suspended  publication  about  1747. 

1752,  August  3. — The  New  York  Mercury,  at  New  York,  by  Hugh  ' 
Gaine;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.     Publication  'suspended  in  1783. 

1752,  November  30. — The  Independent  Rejlector  (literary),  at  New 
York,  by  James  Parker.     Publication  suspended  in  1754. 

1753. — The  New  York  Racquet,  at  New  York.    Publisheda  short  time. 

1759,  February  17.— The  New  Yoi-k  Gazette,  at  New  York,  by  Will- 
iam Weyman;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.  Publication  suspended 
in  1767. 

1761. — The  American  Chronicle,  at  New  York,  by  Samuel  Farley; 
crown  sheet,  15  by  19  inches.     Publication  suspended  about  1762. 

1766,  May  29. — The  New  York  Journal  or  General  Atlvertiscr,  at  New 
York,  by  John  Holt.  Publication  suspended  after  first  number  until 
October  9, 1766.  In  1 787,  sold  to  Thomas  Greenleaf,  who  published  d;ii  ly 
and  semi-weekly,  and  changed  the  name,  the  daily  being  called  the 
Argus  or  Oreenleaff:  New  Daily  Advertiser;  and  the  semi-weekly  Green- 
leafs  New  York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Register.     Sold  to  James  Cheetham 
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about  1800,  who  changed  the  name  of  daily  to  the  American  Citizen, 
and  the  semi-weekly  to  the  American  Watchman.  Publication  of  Citizen 
suspended  in  1810. 

17ga— The  New  Ymh  Chronicle,  at  New  York,  by  A.  &  J.  Robertson. 
Publication  removed  to  Albany,  where  it  suspended  about  1772. 

1773,  April  ^^.—Bivington's  New  York  Gazetteer;  or,  the  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Sudson's  River  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser,  by  James  Riv- 
ington;  medium  sheet,  18  by  23  inches.  Obliged  to  suspend  publica- 
tion November  27,  1775.  Recommenced  publishing  October  4,  1777, 
under  title  of  Bivington's  New  York  Loyal  Gazette;  afterward  changed  to 
Boyal  Gazette.     Publication  finally  suspended  in  1783. 

1775,  August.— The  Constitutional  Gazette,  at  New  York,  by  John 
Anderson;  half  crown  sheet,  9J  by  15  inches.  Published  but  a  few 
months. 

1776,  January. — The  New  York  Packet  and  tlie  American  Advertiser, 
at  New  York,  by  Samuel  Loudon;  royal  sheet,  19  by  24  inches.  Re- 
moved to  FishkUl  during  the  war,  and  afterward  returned  to  New 
York  and  changed  to  a  daily.     Published  several  years. 

VT7Q.—John  Englishman,  in  Defence  of  tlie  English  Constitution,  at 
New  York,  by  Parker  &  Weyman;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17  inches.  Pub- 
lished three  months. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

1821. — The  Niagara  Democrat,  at  Lewiston,  by  Benjamin  Furguson. 
In  1822  removed  to  Lockport,  and  called  the  Lockport  Observatory.  In 
1828  united  with  the  Niagara  Sentinel,  and  called  the  Sentinel  and  Ob- 
servatory. In  1828  changed  to  the  Lockport  Journal,  and  in  1829  to 
the  Lockport  Balance.  In  1834  united  with  Gazette,  and  called  the 
Balance  and  Gazette.  Soon  afterward  changed  to  the  Lockport  Balance. 
In  1837  merged  in  the  Niagara  Democrat. 

1823. — The  Lewiston  Sentinel,  at  Lewiston,  by  James  O.  Daily.  Soon 
after  removed  to  Lockport  and  called  the  Niagara  Sentinel.  In  1828 
united  with  the  Lockport  Observatory. 

1827,  May  1. — The  Niagara  Courier,  at  Lockport,  by  M.  Cadwalla- 
der. 

1833.— The  Gazette,  at  Lockport,  by  P.  Baker.  In  1834  united  with 
the  Balance. 

1835. — The  Niagara  Democrat,  at  Lockport,  by  Turner  &  Lyon.  In 
1837  united  with  the  Balance,  and  called  the  Niagara  Democrat  and 
Lockport  Balance.  The  latter  part  of  the  title  was  afterward  dropped. 
In  1858  united  with  the  Lockport  Advertiser.  Now  called  the  Niagara 
Democrat,  and  issued  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Union. 

1836.— The  Lewiston  Telegraph,  at  Lewiston,  by  J.  A.  Harrison  & 
Co.     Published  three  years. 

1837. — The  Frontier  Sentinel,  at  Lockport,  by  T.  P.  Scoville. 

1837. — The  Niagara  Falls  Journal,  by  Francis  &  Ward.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1838. — The  Niagara  Chronicle,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  J.  Simpson. 

1844. — T!h&  Lockport  Daily  Cornier,  at  Lockport,  by  Crandall  &  Brig- 
ham  ;  daily  and  weekly.  In  1859  united  with  the  Journal,  and  the 
daily  called  the  Journal  and  Courier,  and  the  weekly  the  InteiUigencer. 
Now  published  as  the  Lockport  Journal. 

1846. — The  Niagara  Cataract,  at  Lockport,  by  R.  H.  Stevens.  Sus- 
pended in  1851. 

1846.— The  Iris,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  G.  H.  Hackstaff.  Suspended 
in  1854. 

1851,  July. — The  Lockport  Journal,  at  Lockport,  by  M.  C.  Richard- 
.son.  In  1852  Daily  Journal  established.  In  1859  both  united  with 
the  Courier. 

1854,  February. — The  Lockport  Daily  AdveHiser,  at  Lockport,  by  A. 
S.  Prentiss.  June  1,  1858,  united  with  the  Democrat,  and  called  the 
Lockport  Daily  Advertiser  and  Democrat. 

1854,  May  17. — The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  Pool 
&  Sleeper.     Still  published. 

1855,  October. — The  Niagara  Times,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  W.  E. 
Tunis.     Suspended  in  October,  1857. 


1855,  October. — The  Niagara  City  Herald,  at  Suspension  Bridge,  by 
G.  H.  Hackstaff. 

1859,  April  9. — The  Lockport  Chronicle,  at  Lockport,  by  S.  S.  Pom- 
roy  &  Co. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

1793,  June. — The  Whitestovm  Gazette,  at  Whitestown,  by  William 
McLean.  In  1798  removed  to  Utica  and  continued  as  the  Whitestomn 
Gazette  and  Cato's  Patrol.  In  1803  merged  in  the  Vtica  Patriot,  com- 
menced by  Asahel  Seward  and  Ira  Merrill.  In  1816  united  with 
the  Patrol  (commenced  in  January,  1815,  by  Seward  &  Williams), 
and  called  the  Patriot  and  Patrol.  In  1821  name  changed  to  the  Utica 
Sentinel.  In  1825  united  with  Columbian  Gazette,  and  published  as  the 
Sentinel  and  Gazette.  In  1834  changed  to  the  Oneida  Whig,  and  in 
1848  merged  in  the  Oneida  Weekly  MeraM.  The  Utica  Daily  Gazette 
was  established  in  1842.  In  January,  1857,  united  with  the  Utica 
Morning  Herald,  and  called  the  Utica  Morning  Herald  and  Gazette. 
Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1794,  January. — The  Western  Centinel,  at  Whitestown,  by  Oliver  P. 
Eaton.     Published  six  years. 

1799,  August. — The  Columbian  Patriotic  Gazette,  at  Borne,  by  Thomas 
Walker  and  Ebenezer  Eaton.  In  1803  removed  to  Utica  and  called 
the  Colwmbian  Gazette.     In  1825  united  with  Utica  Sentinel. 

1813. — Utica  Christian  Magazine,  at  Utica,  by  the  Oneida  Association 
and  Presbytery.     Published  three  years. 

1814.— The  Chib,  at  Utica,  by  H.  Goodfellow  &  Co.  Published 
three  months. 

1815. — The  Civil  and  Religious  Intelligencer,  at  Sangerfield,  by  J. 
Tenney.  In  1825  changed  to  the  Sangerfield  Intelligencer,  and  in  1835 
removed  to  Franklin  Village  (now  Fabius),  Onondaga  county. 

1816.— The  Utica  Observer,  at  Utica,  by  E.  Dorchester.  In  1818  re- 
moved to  Rome,  and  called  the  Oneida  Observer.  In  1819  returned  to 
Utica,  and  resumed  original  title.  In  1848  the  Daily  Observer  was 
issued.  In  1853  united  with  Democrat,  and  called  Observer  and  Demo- 
crat.    Now  published  as  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Observer. 

1822. — The  Utica  Christian  Repository,  at  Utica,  by  William  Williams; 
monthly.  About  1825  name  changed  to  the  Western  Recorder,  and  pub- 
lished as  such  several  years. 

182-.^-The  Baptist  Register,  at  Utica,  by  Galusha  &  Wiley.  In  1854 
united  with  the  New  York  Recorder,  at  New  York. 

1825. — The  Universalist,  at  Utica,  by  Thompson,  Smith  &  Lislier; 
monthly.     Removed  to  Philadelphia  the  following  year. 

1825,  February. — The  Rome  Republican,  at  Rome,  by  Lorin  Dewey. 
In  1830  united  with  the  Oneida  Republican  (established  in  1828  by  J. 
P.  Van  Sice),  and  called  the  Republican.  In  1831  changed  to  the  Rom 
Telegraph,  in  1838  to  the  Democratic  Sentinel,  and  in  1845  to  the  Bom 
Sentinel.  The  Rome  Daily  Sentinel  established  in  1852  and  published 
several  years.     Weekly  still  published. 

1826.  —The  Utica  Intelligencer,  at  Utica,  by  E.  S.  Ely.  In  1831  united 
with  the  Meclmnics'  Press  (established  in  1829),  and  published  a  short 
time  as  the  Utica  Intelligencer  and  Meclmnics'  Press. 

1826.— The  Western  Sunday  School  Visitant  and  Christian  Miscellany, 
at  Utica,  by  G.  S.  Wilson. 

1827.— The  Utica  Magazine,  at  Utica.  Soon  purchased  by  Rev.  Dol- 
phus  Skinner,  and  published  semi-monthly  as  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
In  1830  united  with  the  Gospel  Ad/nocate,  Auburn,  and  published  weekly 
as  the  Evangelical  3fagazine  and  Gospel  Advocate.  In  1851  merged  in 
the  Christian  Ambassador. 

1828.— The  Baptist  Sunday  School  Journal,  at  Utica,  by  C.  Bennett; 
monthly. 

18'29.— -The  ElwHdator,  at  Utica,  by  B.  B.  HotchkinandW.  wmiams. 
United  with  the  Oneida  Whig  in  1834. 

1830.— The  American  Citizen,  at  Utica,  by  George  S.  Wilson. 

1830.— The  Christian  Journal,  at  Utica,  by  E.  S.  Barrows. 

1832.— The  Co-Operator,  at  Utica,  byQuartus  Graves ;  semi-monthly. 

1832.— The  Lever,  at  Utica,  by  W.  S.  Spear. 
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1832. — Y  CenTiadvir  Americanaidd  (Welsh),  at  Utica;  monthly.     In 
J34  removed  to  Remsen.    Still  published. 
1833. — The  Oneida  Democrat,  at  Utica.     Published  two  years. 
1833. — The  Oneida  Standard,  at  "Waterville.     Subsequently  removed 
)  Utica,  and  after  the  suspension  of  the  Democrat  published  as  the 
tandard  and  Democrat.    October  21,  1835,  type  and  material  thrown 
ito  the  street  by  a  mob,  because  of  its  abolition  principles. 
1834. — Yovth's  Miscellany,  at  Utica,  by  Bennett  &  Bright. 
1835. — The  Go^el  Messenger,  removed  irom  Auburn  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
;udd,  and  called  the  Gospel  Messenger  and  Church  Record.    Afterward 
hanged  to  the  Gospel  Messenger.    Now  published  at  Syracuse. 
1835. — The  Christian  Visitant,  at  Utica,  by  A.  B.  Grosh;  monthly. 
1835. — The  Talisman,  at  Utica,  by  Bennett  &  Bright. 
1835,  July. — The  Venwn  Courier,  at  Vernon.     In  1840  removed  to 
tome,  and  called  the  Roman  Citizen.    Still  published. 
1836. — The  Vtica  Democrat,  at  Utica,  by  John  G.  Floyd.     In  1853 
nited  with  the  Observer. 

1836.— The  Friend  of  Man,  at  Utica,  by  the  New  York  State  Anti- 
lavery  Society ;  William  Goodsell,  editor.  In  1842  united  with  the 
ibolttionist,  of  Cazenovia,  and  called  the  Liberty  Press.  Suspended  in 
849. 

1836. — Mothers'  Momilily  Journal,  at  Utica,  by  Kingsford,  Bennett  & 
iright. 

1836.— The  Examiner,  at  Utica,  by  E.  Dorchester. 

1837.— The  Freeman,  at  Utica,  by  E.  Dorchester. 

1839. — Anti-Slavery  Lecturer,  at  Utica,  by  William  Goodell.  Pub- 
ished  a  short  time. 

1840. — The  Compass,  at  Verona. 

1841.— y  QifaiU  (Welsh),  removed  from  New  York  to  Utica,  by  Rev. 
iV.  Rowlands.  In  1844  returned  to  New  York.  In  1854  removed  to 
tome,  and  in  1857  to  Utica.     Still  published. 

1841. — The  Wesleyan  Methodist,  at  Utica,  by  David  Plumb.  After- 
vard  changed  to  Methodist  Reformer.  In  1843  merged  in  the  True 
Wesleyan,  New  York. 

1842,  January. — The  Utica  Daily  News,  at  Utica,  by  J.  M.  Lyon, 
Fohn  Arthur,  C.  E.  Lester,  and  J.  M.  Hatch.    Published  seven  months. 

1842. — Central  New  York  Washingtonian,  at  Utica  and  Rome. 

1842. — The  Uticanian,  at  Utica,  by  Squires  &  Saliss.  Published  a 
ihort  time. 

1842. — The  Camden  Gazette,  at  Camden,  by  Hunger  &  Stewart. 

1843. — The  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  at  Utica,  by  Dr.  A.  Brig- 
aam,  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum ;  quarterly.     Still  published. 

1843. — The  Washingtonian,  at  Utica,  by  J.  C.  Donaldson. 

l&i3.—CyseU  Sen  Wladyn  Americanaidd  (Welsh),  at  Utica,  by  E.  E. 
Roberts. 

1843. — Young  Ladies'  Miscellany,  at  Utica,  by  Bennett,  Backus  & 
Hawley. 

1843. — The  Parlor  Journal  and  Literary  Newa-Letter  of  Central  New 
York,  at  Rome,  by  Graham  &  Co. ;  monthly. 

\%ii.—Sercn  ArUewinol  (Welsh),  at  Utica;  monthly.  In  1846  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania. 

1845. — Washingtonian  News,  at  Utica,  by  Matteson  Baker. 

1845. — The  Primitive  Christian,  at  Rome,  by  R.  Mattison  ;  semi- 
monthly. 

1646.— The  Clitdon  Signal,  at  Clinton,  by  Paine  &  McDonald.  In 
1848  changed  to  the  Radiator,  and  in  1849  original  title  resumed.     In 

called  Oneida  Chief.     In  1857  changed  to  the  Clinton  Courier. 

5tin  published. 

1846.— The  Central  News,  at  Utica,  by  M.  Baker. 

I'^-l'''.— The  Oneida  Morning  Herald,  at  Utica,  by  Roberts,  Sherman  & 
Coleston.  Weekly  edition  also  published,  called  Oneida  Weeldy  Herald. 
tn  1857  united  with  Daily  Gazette. 

ISil.— Haul  Gorner  (Welsh)  ;  semi-monthly.     Published  one  year. 

^>^-iS.— The  Spiritual  Magazine,  at  the  Oneida  Reserve;  monthly. 

1849.— The  Utica  Teetotaler,  at  Utica,  by  Wesley  Bniley.  In  1858 
united  with  Ilion  Independent,  and  called  the  antral  Independent. 


1849. — The  Central  City  Cadet,  at  Utica,  by  James  and  Howard.  In 
1850  changed  to  the  Cadet's  Banner,  and  soon  after  suspended. 

1849. — The  Oneida  Mirror,  at  Camden,  by  Edward  Packard. 

1850. — The  American  Baptist,  at  Utica,  by  the  Free  Mission  Society. 
In  1856  removed  to  New  York  city. 

1850. — The  Diamond,  at  Utica  ;  monthly.     Published  two  months. 

1850. — The  Central  State  Journal,  byL.  W.  Paine.  Soon  after  changed 
to  the  Central  New  York  Journal,  and  in  January,  1853,  to  the  Vernon 
Transcript.    Suspended  in  1856. 

1851. — The  Opal,  monthly,  at  Utica,  by  the  patients  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.     Published  several  years. 

1851. — The  Mechanics'  National  Reporter,  at  Utica.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1851. — The  Waterville  Advertiser,  at  WatervUle,  by  R.  W.  Hathaway. 

1851. — The  Empire  State  Health  Journal,  at  Rome. 

1852,  January. — The  Northern  Farmer,  at  Utica;  monthly. 

1852,  May. — The  Utica  Evening  Telegraph,  at  Utica,  by  T.  R.  Mc- 
Quade.     Suspended  in  18C8. 

1852. — The  BoonviUe  Ledger,  at  Boonville,  by  James  H.  Norton.  In 
March,  1855,  changed  to  the  Black  River  Herald.  Now  published  as 
the  BoonviUe  Herald. 

1853,  January. — ^The  Scientific  Daguerrean,  monthly,  at  Utica,  by 
Davies  &  Evans. 

1854. — Y  Gwyliedydd  (Welsh),  at  Utica,  by  a  company,  Morgan  A. 
Ellis,  editor.     In  185e'removed  to  New  York  and  united  with  y  Drych. 

1854. — The  Oneida  Demokrat,  at  Utica,  by  PaulKeiser  &  Co. ;  semi- 
weekly.     Now  published  as  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  tri-weekly 

1855,  January. — The  WaterviUe  Journal,  at  Waterville,  by  A.  P.  Ful- 
ler &  Co.     Suspended  in  March,  1856. 

1856,  January. — The  Rural  American,  at  Utica;  semi-monthly.  In 
1859  changed  to  weekly. 

1857.— The  Waterville  Times,  at  Waterville,  by  McKibbin  &  Wilkin- 
son.    Still  published. 

1858,  January. — Y  Arweinydd  (Welsh),  at  Rome,  byR.  R.  Meredith. 
1858,  July. — Young  Folks'  Advocate,  at  Utica;  monthly. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

1806. — The  Deme  Gazette,  at  Manlius,  by  Abraham  Romeyn.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1808. — The  Herald  of  the  TXmes,  at  Manlius,  by  Leonard  Kellogg. 
In  1813  name  changed  to  the  Manlius  Times;  in  1818  to  the  Onondaga 
Herald,  and  soon  after  to  the  Times.  In  1821  again  changed  to  the 
Onondaga  County  Republican;  in  1824  to  the  Onondaga  Republican,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Manlius  Repository.  Afterward  purchased  by  L, 
Silson  and  continued  five  years. 

1811. — ^The  Lynx,  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  by  Thomas  C.  Fay.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1814. — The  Onondaga  Register,  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  by  L.  H.  Red- 
field.  In  1829  removed  to  Syracuse  and  united  with  the  Gazette,  and 
called  the  Onondaga  Register  and  Syracuse  Gazette.  In  1832  changed  to 
Syracuse  Argus  and  published  two  years. 

1816. — The  Onondaga  Gazette,  at  Onondaga  Hill,  by  Evander  Morse. 
In  1821  changed  to  the  Onondaga  Journal.  In  1829  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse, united  with  Syracuse  Advertiser,  and  published  as  the  Onondaga 
Standard.  The  Daily  Standard  established  in  June,  1846,  and  pub- 
lished three  months.  Revived  January  1,  1850.  StiU  published, 
daily  and  weekly. 

1823,  April.— The  Onondaga  Gazette,  at  Syracuse,  by  John  Durnford. 
In  about  a  year  changed  to  the  Syracuse  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser. 
In  1829  united  with  Onondaga  Register. 

1825.— The  Syracuse  AdvcHiser,  at  Syracuse,  by  Wyman  &  Barnum. 
In  1829  united  with  the  Journal  and  called  the  Onondaga  Standard. 

182G,  October. — The  Salina  Sentinel,  at  Salina,  by  Reuben  St.  John. 
In  1827  changed  to  the  Salina  Herald,  and  continued  a  short  time. 

1829.— The  Skaneateles  Telegraph,  at  Skaneateles,  by  W.  H.  Child. 
Continued  several  years. 
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1830. — The  Onondaga  Republican,  at  Syracuse,  by  W.  8.  Campbell. 
In  1834  changed  to  the  Conslitutionalist ;  in  1835  to  the  Onondaga  Chief, 
and  in  1837  to  the  Syracuse  Whig.    Suspended  in  1839. 

1831. — The  Courier,  at  Jordan,  by  Fred.  Prince.  In  1832  removed 
to  Salina  and  called  the  Salina  Courier  and  Inquirer.  Only  a  few  num- 
bers published. 

1831. — The  ColumMan,  at  Skaneateles,  by  John  Greves.  Suspended 
in  1853. 

1832. — The  Citizen's  Press,  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  by  Webb  &  Castle. 

1833.— The  Friendly  Visitant,  a  child's  paper,  by  Joseph  Talcott.  In 
1837  changed  to  the  Child's  Companion,  and  continued  several  months. 

1835. — The  Syracuse  American,  at  Syracuse,  by  John  Adams.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1836. — The  American  Patriot,  at  Franklin  village  (now  Fabius),  by 
J.  Tenney.     Published  several  months. 

1836.— The  Fayeiieville  Times,  at  Fayetteville,  by  H.  W.  De  Puy. 

1838. — The  Juvenile  Repository,  at  Skaneateles,  by  Luther  Pratt.  In 
1840  removed  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  discontinued. 

1839.— The  Western  State  Journal,  at  Syracuse,  by  T.  W.  &  S.  F. 
Smith.  In  1844  name  changed  to  the  Syracuse  Weekly  Journal.  The 
Daily  Journal  was  established  July  4,  1844,  by  S.  F.  Smith.  Still 
published  daily  and  weekly. 

1840. — The  Empire  State  Democrat  and  United  States  Review,  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  Hixam  Cummings.     Published  three  years. 

1840. — The  Skaneateles  Democrat,  at  Skaneateles,  by  W.  M.  Beau- 
champ.     Still  published. 

1841. — The  Aeorn,  at  Skaneateles,  by  Mr.  Talcott.  Published  two 
or  three  years. 

1841. — The  Onondaga  Messenger,  at  Syracuse,  by  Joseph  Barber.  In 
1842  changed  to  the  Syraeusean  and  published  one  year. 

1843,  January. — The  Morning  Sentinel,  at  Syracuse,  by  N.  M.  D. 
Lathrop.  In  1844  changed  to  the  Onondaga  Sentinel,  weekly.  Sus- 
pended in  1850. 

1844. — The  Demoeratie  Freeman,  at  Syracuse,  by  J.  N.  T.  Tucker. 
Subsequently  changed  to  the  Syracuse  Star,  and  in  October,  1853,  to 
the  Syracuse  Republican.  The  Syracuse  Daily  Star  was  established  in 
1846.  In  1853  changed  to  Daily  Republican.  Daily  and  weekly  sus- 
pended'in  1854. 

1844. — The  Baldwinsmlle  Republican,  at  Baldwinsville,  by  Samuel  B. 
"West.  In  October,  1846,  changed  to  the  Onondaga  Oazette.  Now 
published  as  the  Oazette. 

1844,  November  27. — The  Commwnatist,  at  Mottville,  by  John  A. 
Collins,  as  the  organ  of  the  Skaneateles  Community.  Published  one 
year. 

1844. — The  Religious  Recorder  (Presbyterian),  at  Syracuse,  by  Terry 
&  Piatt.     Suspended  in  1853. 

1845. — The  Liberty  Intelligencer,  by  Silas  Hawley.  Published  one 
year. 

•  1846.— The  Teacliera'  Advocate,  at  Syracuse,  by  L.  \V.  Hall.     In  1848 
removed  to  New  York. 

1846. — The  Onondaga  Democrat,  at  Syracuse,  by  Clark  &  West.  In 
1847  changed  to  the  Syracuse  Democrat,  and  in  1848  merged  in  the 
Onondaga  Standard. 

1847. — T%6  District  School  Journal,  removed  from  Albany  to  Syracuse. 
Published  three,  years  and  returned  to  Albany. 

1848. — The  Syracuse  Reveille,  at  Syracuse,  by  Palmer  &  Summers; 
daily.     Suspended  January  1,  1850. 

1848. — The  Impartial  Citizen,  at  Syracuse,  by  Samuel  R.  Ward.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1848.  ^The  Crystal  Fountain,  at  Syracuse,  by  A.  B.  F.  Ormsby. 
Published  three  months. 

1849. — The  Jordan  Tribune,  at  Jordan,  by  J.  P.  Becker.  In  1853 
changed  to  the  Jordan  T'ranscript. 

1849. — The  Adventist,  at  Syracuse,  by  L.  D.  Mansfield.  Published 
three  months.  ' 

1849. — The  Literary  Union,  at  Syracuse,  by  Newman,  Winchell  & 
Johonnot.     Published  eighteen  months. 


1849. — The  Liberty  Party  Paper,  at  Syracuse,  by  John  Thomas.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1849. — The  Central  City,  at  Sjrracuse,  by  Henry  Barnes;  daily.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1850. — The  Syraeusean,  at  Syracuse,  by  W.  H.  Moseley;  monthly. 
In  1851  changed  to  the  Syraeusean  and  United  States  jBmei(;,andinl856 
to  the  Syraeusean  and  Onondaga  County  Review. 

1850.— The  Syracuse  Independent,  at  Syracuse.  Published  three 
months. 

1850. — The  Evening  Transcript,  atSyracuse,  by  W.  Van  Zandt.  Pub- 
lished two  months. 

1850. — The  Arehimedian,  at  Syracuse,  by  B.  F.  Sleeper.  Suspended 
in  1851. 

1850. — The  Central  New  Yorker,  at  Syracuse,  by  L.  P.  Eising.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1850. — The  Family  Companion,  at  Syracuse;  monthly.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1850. — The  Temperance  Protector,  at  Syracuse,  by  W.  H.  Burleigh; 
semi-monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1851.^The  Corson  League,  at  Syracuse,  bj'  Thomas  L.  Carson.  Ee- 
moved  to  Albany  in  1853. 

1851,  January. — The  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Potter 
&  Eussell ;  monthly.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1851.— ^The  Journal  of  Health,  at  Syracuse,  by  S.  H.  Potter. 

1852,  September. — The  Onondaga  Demokrat  (Grerman),  at  Syracuse, 
by  George  Saul.     In  October,  1856,  changed  to  the  Syracuse  Democrat. 

1852. — The  Deutsche  Republican  (German),  at  Syracuse.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1852.  — The  Free  Democrat,  at  Syracuse,  by  J.  E.  Masters.  In  February, 
1853,  changed  to  the  (Si/raeuse  Chronicle.  InFebruary,  1856,  office  burned 
and  paper  merged  in  the  Journal.  The  Evening  Chronicle,  daily,  pub- 
lished during  existence  of  weekly  of  that  name. 

1852. — The  Seraph's  Advocate,  at  Syracuse,  by  Miss  K.  E.  Prescott; 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1854,  January. — The  Evangelical  Pulpit,  at  Syracuse,  by  Eev.  Luther 
Lee.     Published  two  years. 

1855. — The  Home  Circle,  at  Syracuse,  by  L.  W.  Hall.  Published 
one  year. 

1855. — The  American  Organ,  at  Syracuse,  by  Way  &  Minier;  daily. 
Published  about  a  year. 

1855,  August  15. — The  Syracuse  Zeitung  (German),  at  Syracuse,  by 
Otto  Eeventlow. 

1856. — The  Syracuse  Daily  News,  at  Syracuse,  by  C.  B.  Gould.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1856,  October  1. — The  Syracuse  Weekly  Courier,  at  Syracuse,  by  F. 
L.  Hagadom.  In  November,  1858,  changed  to  the  Onondaga  Courier. 
The  Syracuse  Daily  Courier  established  at  the  same  time.  Both  stUI 
published. 

1858,  Januar3'  1. — The  Wesleyan,  removed  from  New  York  to  f-yra- 
cuse,  by  Eev.  L.  E.  Matlock.,    Now  published  as  the  American  Wesleyau. 

1858,  July  2. — The  Syracuse  Central  Demokrat  (German),  at  Syracuse, 
by  Joseph  A.  Hofman.     Still  published. 

1858,  August.— The  State  League,  at  Syracuse,  by  T.  L.  Carson. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

1797,  April. — The  Ontario  Gazette  and  Genesee  Advertiser,  at  Geneva, 
by  Lucius  Carey.  Removed  to  Canandaigua  in  1799.  In  1802  name 
changed  to  the  Western  Repository  and  Genesee  Advertiser;  in  1803  to  the 
Western  Repository,  and  in  1808  to  the  Ontario  Repository.  In  February, 
1856,  oflce  burned  and  paper  suspended,  but  in  following  May  revived 
as  the  National  New  Yorker  and  Ontario  Repository.  Now  published 
as  the  Ontario  Repositoi-y  and  Messenger. 

1800. — The  Impartial  American  or  Seneca  Museum,  at  Geneva,  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Eaton. 

1803.— The  Ontario  Freeman,  at  Canandaigua,  by  Isaac  Tiffany.  In 
1808  changed  to  the  Ontario  Messenger.  After  1860  consolidated  with 
the  Ontario  Repository,  and  still  published. 
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1806,  November  19. — The  Expoiitor,  at  Geneva,  by  James  Bogert. 
1 1809  changed  to  the  Geneva  Oazette.     Still  published. 
1816. — The  Oeneea  Palladium,  at  Geneva,  by  Young  &  Crosby.     Sus- 
jnded  in  1828. 

1824. — The  Bepiiblican,  at  Canandaigua,  by  A.  N.  Phelps. 
1827. — The  Ontario  Phoenix,  at  Canandaigua,  by  W.  W.  Phelps, 
jon  after  changed  to  the  Freeman.     In  1836  united  with  the  Bepos- 


1828. — The  Geneva  Chronicle,  at  Geneva,  by Jackson.  Pub- 
shed  two  years. 

1830. — The  Geneva  American,  at  Geneva,  by  Franklin  Cowdery. 

1830. — The  Geneva  Conrier,  at  Geneva,  by  John  C.  Merrill.  Still 
ublished. 

1831. — The  Geneva  American,  at  Geneva,  by  T.  C.  Strong. 

1831. — The  Vienwi  Republican,  at  Vienna  (now  Phelps),  by  Lowre  & 
lilmer.  In  1834  changed  to  the  Phelps  Journal,  and  soon  after  to  the 
'helps  Journal  and  Vienna  Advertiser;  in  1838  to  the  Plielps  Democrat; 
1 1845  to  the  Western  Atlas,  and  in  1856  to  the  Ontario  Free  Press. 
Tow  published  as  the  Plielps  Citizen. 

1832. — The  Naples  Free  Press,  at  Naples,  by  Waterman  &  Coleman, 
'ublished  two  years. 

1834. — The  Merald  of  2'njtfj(Universalist),  at  Geneva,  by  Prescott  & 
hase.    In  1837  removed  to  Eochester. 

1840. — The  District  School  Journal,  at  Geneva,  by  Francis  D wight; 
lonthly.    Eemoved  to  Albany  in  1841. 

1840. — The  Neapolitan,  at  Naples,  by  David  Fairchild.  In  1845 
hanged  to  the  Naples  Visitor,  and  soon  after  discontinued. 

1842.— The  ViUage  Record,  at  Naples. 

1848. — The  New  York  State  Intelligencer,  at  Geneva. 

1850. — The  Ontario  Whig,  at  Geneva,  by  W.  C.  Busted;  semi-weekly, 
uspended  in  1852. 

1851. — The  Seminarian,  at  Canandaigua;  monthly. 

1851. — The  Geneva  Independent  and  Freeman's  Gazette,  at  Geneva,  by 
i^.  K.  Fowle.    In  1857  clianged  to  the  Geneva  Ledger. 

1852. — The  Geneva  Budget,  at  Geneva,  by  Sproul  &  Tanner.  Sus- 
ended  in  1852. 

1852. — ^The  Ontario  County  Times,  at  Canandaigua,  by  N.  J.  MUliken. 
a  1855  changed  to  the  Ontario  Times.     Still  published. 

1858,  September  3. — The  Phelps  New  Democratic  Star,  at  Phelps,  by 
;.  N.  Phelps. 

OKANGE  COUNTY. 

1788. — The  Goshen  Repository,  at  Goshen,  by  David  Mandeville. 
u  1800  changed  to  the  Orange  Covmty  Patriot;  in  1801  or  1802  to  the 
'riend  of  Truth,  and  in  1804  to  the  Orange  Eagle.  Soon  after  office 
urned  and  paper  discontinued. 

1795. — The  Newbwgh  Packet,  at  Newburgh,  by  Lucius  Carey.  Pub- 
ished  several  years. 

1796,  September  22. — The  Mirror,  at  Newburgh,  by  P.  Van  Home. 
a  1803  merged  in  the  Recorder  of  the  Times,  published  by  Dennis 
oles.  In  1806  changed  to  the  Political  Index;  in  1829  to  the  Orange 
\legraph,  and  soon  after  to  the  Newbwgh  Telegraph. 

1'''97. — The  New  Windsor  Gazette,  at  New  Windsor,  by  Jacob  Schultz. 
u  1799  removed  to  Newburgh,  and  called  the  Orange  County  Gazette.  In 
803  changed  to  the  Citizen,  and  soon  after  merged  in  the  Rights  of 
tati  (established at  Newburgh  in  1799,  by  Elias  Winfield).  Suspended 
1 1809  or  1810. 

1805. — The  Orange  Coimly  Gazette,  at  Goshen,  by  Hurton  &  Denton. 
1  1813  changed  to  the  Independent  Republican,  and  removed  to  Mont- 
aiiievy.    Afterward  returnedjx)  Goshen.     Still  published. 

1806.— The  Orange  County  Republican,  at  Wai-d's  Bridge. 

lyo.-i.—Xhe  Orange  County  Patriot  and  Spirit  of  '76,  at  Goshen,  by 
abricl  Denton.  In  181-8  changed  to  the  Orange  County  Patriot;  in 
^•."2  to  the  Goshen  Democrat;  in  1845  united  with  Trtir  Wliig,  and 
died  the  Goshen  Democritl  and  Whig.  The  Whig  was  afterward 
roppcd  from  the  title.    StiU  published. 

1822.— The  Netvburgh  Gazette,  at  Newburgh,  by  J.  D.  Spaulding. 
ispendcil  after  1860. 
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1824. — The  Evangelical  Wit7iess,  at  Newbuigh,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson ; 
monthly.     Published  a  short  time. 

1826. — The  Orange  County  Farmer,  at  Goshen,  by  Samuel  WUliams. 
Afterward  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  soon  after  suspended. 

1828. — The  Beacon,  at  Newburgh,  by Beebe. 

1830. — Journal  of  the  American  Association,  at  West  Point ;  monthly. 

1831. — The  Orange  Herald,  at  Slate  Hill,  in  Wawayando,  by  John 
G.  Wallace. 

1831,  June. — The  Republican  Banner,  at  Waldeu.  Published  sev- 
eral years. 

1832. — The  Signs  of  tlie  Times,  at  New  Vernon,  by  Gilbert  Beebe ; 
semi-monthly.     In  1847  removed  to  Middletown.     StiU  published. 

1832.  — The  Tablets  of  Rural  Economy,  at  Newburgh,  byJ.W.Risevels. 
1833. — The  Sentinel,  at  Minisink  (now  Wawayanda),  by  Peter  K. 

Allen. 

1833. — ^The  Newlmrgh  Journal,  at  Newburgh,  by  J.  D.  Spaulding. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Highland  Courier.  Now  published  as  the 
Newlmrgh  Journal,  daily  and  weekly. 

1836. — -The  Reformed  Presbyterian,  at  Newburgh,  by  Rev.  Sloses 
Roney.     In  a  short  time  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1839.— The  Family  Visitor,  at  Newburgh,  by  D.  L.  Proudfit.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time.    ' 

1840,  April. — The  Middletown  Courier,  at  Middletown,  by  A.  A.  Ben- 
sel.     In  1846  removed  to  Kingston,  and  called  the  Ulster  Democrat. 

1842,  August  5.— The  True  Wliig,  at  Goshen,  by  R.  C.  S.  Hendries. 
In  1845  merged  in  the  Goshen  Democrat. 

1843. — The  Democratic  Standard,  at  Goshen,  by  Vait  &  Donovan.  In 
1844  changed  to  the  Goshen  Clarion.    Suspended  in  1849. 

1845. — The  Christian  Instructor,  at  Newburgh,  by  D.  L.  Proudfit.  In 
a, short  time  removed  to  Philadelphia. 

1846,  July. — The  Orange  County  News,  at  Goshen,  by  J.  L.  Brown. 
Suspended  in  1849. 

181B,  August. — The  Banner  of  Liberty,  at  Middletown,  by  G.  A. 
Beebe.     Suspended  after  1860. 

1849,  August. — Freedom's  Guard,  at  Middletown,  by  W.  L.  Beebe. 

1849. — The  Newlmrgh  Excdsior,  at  Newburgh,  by  Thomas  George.  In 
1851  merged  in  the  Newlmrgh  Telegraph. 

1851,  November  7. — The  States  Union,  at  Port  Jervis,  by  J.  J.  Min- 
ford. 

1851. — The  Mirror  of  Temperance,  at  Port  Jervis,  by  J.  L.  Barlow. 
Suspended  in  1855. 

1851,  November  26.— The  Whig  Press,  at  Middletown,  by  J.  W. 
Hasbrouck.     Now  published  as  the  Press,  daily  and  weekly. 

1852. — The  Separate  American,  at  Middletown,  Rev.  David  James, 
editor.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1855. — The  Sentinel,  at  Port  Jervis,  by  John  Williams.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  removed  to  Susquehanna,  Peimsylvania. 

1855. — The  Literary  Scrap-Book,  at  Newburgh,  by  R.  Denton; 
monthly. 

1855,  August. — The  Hardware  Man's  Newspaper,  at  Middletown,  by 
John  Williams  ;  monthly. 

1855. — The  Newburgh  American,  at  Newburgh,  by  R.  P.  L.  Shafer  & 
Co.     Soon  after  discontinued. 

1855.— The  Catholic  Library,  at  Newburgh,  by  John  Ashiust ; 
monthly. 

1856.— The  Newburgh  Times,  at  Newburgh,  by  R.  B.  Hancock. 

1856.— The  Daily  News,  at  Newburgh,  by  E.  W.  Gray. 

1856.— The  Catholic  Literary  Magazine,  at  Newburgh. 

1856,  July.— The  Sibyl,  at  Middletown,  by  Mi-s.  Dr.  L.  S.  Has- 
brouck ;  semi-monthly.  ^ 

1859,  AprU.— The  Iron  Age,  at  Middletown,  by  John  Williams ; 
monthly. 

OBLEANS   COUNTY. 

18:22.— The  Gazette,  at  Gaines,  by  Seymour  Tracy.  Published  four 
years. 

1824,  February  9. — The  Newport  Patriot,  at  Newport  (now  Albion), 
by  Franklin  Cowdery.     In  February,  1&1'>,  changed  to  the  Orleans 
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Advocate ;  in  1828  to  the  Orleans  Advocate  and  Anti-Masonic  Telegraph ; 
in  1829  to  the  Orleans  Anti-Masonic  Telegraph,  and  later  to  the  Orleans 
Telegraph;  soon  after  to  the  American  Standard,  and  in  1832  to  the 
Orleans  American. 

1827,  July.. — The  Orleans  Whig,  at  Gaines,  by  John.  Fisk.  Pub- 
lished several  years. 

1829,  October. — The  Orleans  EepuMican,  at  Albion,  by  C.  S.  McCon- 
nell.     Still  published. 

1832. — The  Medina  Herald,  at  Medina,  by  Daniel  P.  Adams.  Pub- 
lished two  or  three  years. 

1837,  August. — The  Medina  Sentinel,  at  Medina,  by  J.  &  J.  H.  Denio. 
In  1838  changed  to  the  Orleans  Sentinel.    Suspended  in  May,  1842. 

1840. — The  Bucktail,  at  Medina,  by  S.  M.  Burroughs.  Subsequently 
changed  to  the  Medina  Democrat,  and  continued  two  or  three  years. 

1850. — The  Medina  Citizen,  at  Medina,  by  H.  A.  Smith.  In  1852 
changed  to  the  Medina  Tribune.     Still  published. 

1853,  October  23. — The  Albion  Times,  at  Albion,  by  J.  O..  Nickerson. 
In  1855  changed  to  the  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six.     Suspended  in  1858. 

1858. — The  People's  Journal,  at  Medina,  by  J.  W.  Swan.  Published 
a  short  time. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY. 

1807,  prior  to. — The  American  Farmer,  at  Oswego. 

1817. — The  Oswego  Gazette,  at  Oswego,  by  A.  Buckingham.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1819. — The  Oswego  Palladium,  at  Oswego,  by  Lord  &  Abbey.  Bepub- 
liean  Chronicle  added  to  title  in  1830,  but  dropped  in  1845.  The  Daily 
Palladium  established  in  1850.     Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1825. — The  Oswego  Bepublican,  at  Oswego,  by  W.  W.  Abbey.  In 
1827  changed  to  the  Oswego  Gazette  and  Advertiser;  in  1828  to  the 
Oswego  Advertiser;  in  1829  to  the  Freeman's  Herald.  In  1830  suspended, 
but  revived  in  1832  as  the  National  BepuUican.     Suspended  in  1833. 

1830. — The  Oswego  Democratic  Gazette,  at  Oswego,  by  James  CJochran. 
Published  a  short  time.  • 

1830.— The  Oswego  Free  Press,  at  Oswego,  by  E.  Oliphant.  In  1834 
changed  to  the  Oswego  Democrat.    Suspended  in  1835. 

1830. — The  Pidaski  Banner,  at  Pulaski,  by  Nathan  Eandall.  In 
1834,suspended,  but  in  1836  appeared  as  the  Pvlaslci  Advocate.  In  1838 
united  with  Port  Ontario  Aurora,  and  called  the  Advocate  and  Aurora. 
Suspended  in  1842. 

1835,  February. — The  Oswego  Observer,  at  Oswego,  by  Bailey  & 
Hawks.     Suspended  in  1836. 

1837. — The  Commercial  Herald,  at  Oswego,  by  Hull  &  Henry.  Sus- 
pended in  1843. 

1837,  November. — The  Fulton  Chronicle,  at  Fulton,  by  Thomas  John- 
son. In  1840  changed  to  Ben.  Franklin.  Succeeded  in  1841  by  the 
Weekly  Despatch.    Suspended  in  1842. 

1837. — The  Port  Ontario  Aurora,  at  Port  Ontario,  by  Van 

Cleve.     In  1839  united  with  the  Pulaski  Advocate. 

1838. — The  Oswego  County  Democrat,  at  Mexico,  by  Thomas  Messen- 
ger.    Afterward  called  the  Messenger.    Suspended  in  1839. 

1838. — The  Oswego  Patriot,  at  Oswego,  by  John  Bonner.  Suspended 
in  1839. 

1838. — The  Oswego  Coxmiy  Whig,  at  Oswego,  by  Richard  Oliphant. 
In  1847  changed  to  the  Oswego  Commercial  Times.  In  1854  united  with 
Oswego  Jovrrwl,  and  called  the  Weekly  Times  and  Journal.  In  1857 
changed  to  the  Oswego  Times.     Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1841.— The  Fulton  Sun,  at  Fulton,  by  N.  P.  Northrop.  In  1842 
united  with  the  Mirror. 

1842,  August  20. — The  Fulton  Mirror,  at  Fulton,  by  Daniel  Ayer. 
Soon  after  united  with  the  Sun,  and  called  the  Fulton  Sun  and  Mirror. 
Succeeded  in  1844  by  Fulton  Patriot.     Still  published. 

1843. — The  Pulaski  Courier,  at  Pulaski,  by  "W.  Winans.  In  1847 
changed  to  the  Bichland  Courier,  and  in  1850  to  the  Pulaski  Democrat. 
Still  published. 

1845. — The  Oswego  Daily  Advertiser,  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Whig.  In  1847  changed  to  the  Daily  Commercial  Times,  and  in  1857  to 
the  Daily  Times.     Still  published. 


1849,  March. — The  People's  Journal,  at  Oswego,  by  O'Leary  &Dean. 
The  Daily  News  established  in  connection. with  it  in  1851.  Daily 
changed  to  Journal  in  1852.     Merged  with  the  I'imes  in  1854. 

1851. — The  Phosnix  Gazette,  at  Phoenix,  by  Jerome  Duke.  In  1853 
removed  to  Fulton. 

1852. — The  Phoenix  Democrat,  at  Phoenix,  by  an  association.  In 
1854  sold  to  James  H.  Field,  and  in  1855  changed  to  the  Phcenix  Ban- 
ner. In  1855  published  a  short  time  as  the  American  Banner  and 
Oswego  County  Times.  Suspended  in  1855,  and  in  1856  revived  as  the 
American  Banner  and  Literary  Gem.  In  1857  changed  to  the  Phwtiix 
Beporter. 

1853. — The  Oswego  County  Gazette,  at  Fulton,  by  Gr.  E.  Williams.  In 
1858  merged  with  the  Patriot. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

1795,  April  3. — The  Otsego  Herald  and  Western  Advertiser,  at  Coopers- 
town,  by  Elihu  Phinney.     Publication  suspended  in  1821. 

1808. — The  Impartial  Observer,  at  Cooperstown,  by  William  Andrews. 
Soon  after  changed  to  the  Cooperstown  Federalist,  and  in  1828  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal.     Still  published.  ^ 

1812. — The  Otsego  Bepublican,  at  Cherry  Valley,  by  Clark  &  Cran- 
dall. 

1813.— The  Watch  Tower,  at  Cherry  Valley.  In  1814  removed  to 
Cooperstown.     Suspended  in  1831. 

1818,  October. — The  Cherry  Valley  Gazette,  at  Cherry  Valley,  by 
William  McLean.  In  1853-'54  published  a  year  as  the  Ammean  Ban- 
ner.    Now  published  as  the. GaaeMe. 

1828. — The  Tocsin,  at  Cooperstown,  by  Dutton  &  Hews.  In  1831 
changed  to  the  Otsego  Bepublican.  In  October,  1855,  united  with  the 
Otsego  Democrat,  and  called  the  Bepublican  and  Democrat.  Now  pub- 
lished as  the  Otsego  Bepublican. 

1840,  September. — The  Susquelmnna  Ndus,  at  Unadilla,  by  E.  A. 
Graves.  In  1841  changed  to  the  Unadilla  News,  and  soon  after  sus- 
pended. 

1841. — The  Otsego  Farmer,  at  Cherry- Valley. 

1843,  March. — The  Weekly  Courier,  at  Unadilla,  by  E.  S.  Jennings. 

1845. — The  Otsego  County  Courier,  at  Louisville,  by  W.  H.  S.  Wynans. 
Succeeded  by  the  Village  Advertiser  in  1851. 

1845,  March.— The  Unadilla  Weekly  Herald,  at  Unadilla,  by  W.  S. 
Hawley.  Soon  after  changed  to  the  Otsego  County  Herald.  Eemoved 
the  same  year  to  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  and  called  the  Voiee  of  ike 
People. 

1846. — The  Otsego  Democrat,  at  Cooperstown,  by  James  I.  Hendrix. 
Merged  with  the  B^ublican  in  1855. 

1853,  February  9. — The  Oneonta  Herald,  at  Oneonta,  by  L.  P.  Car- 
penter.    Now  published  as  Herald  and  Democrat. 

1854. — The  Otsego  Examiner,  at  Cooperstown,  by  B.  Shankland.  Sus- 
pended in  1857. 

1856,  June.— The  Unadilla  Times,  at  Unadilla,  by  John  Brown. 
Still  published. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

1814. — The  Putnam  County  Courier,  at  CarmeL  Successively  pub- 
lished as  the  Putnam  Bepublican,  the  Putnafu  Democrat,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Courier.  In  1852  changed  to  the  Putnam  County  Courier.  Still 
published. 

1858,  June  12.— The  Putnam  Free  Press,  at  Carmel,  by  W.  J.  Blake. 
Now  published  as  the  Putnam  Bepublican. 

QUEENS  COUNTY. 

.—The  Long    Island   Farmer,  at  Jamaica,,  by  H.  C.  Sleight. 

Still  published. 

1830,  May.— The  Long  Island-  Telegraph  and  General  Advertiser,  at 
Hempstead,  by  Hutchinson  &  Le  Fevre.  In  November,  1831,  changed 
to  the  Hempstead  Inquirer.     Still  published. 

1832.— The  Union  Hall  Gazette,  at  Jamaica,  by  L.  Booth;  semi-    . 
monthly. 
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835,  May  1 . — ^The  Long  Island  Democrat,  at  Jamaica,  by  J.  J.  Brenton. 

11  published  by  the  founder. 

840. — The  Church  Record,  at  Flushing.     Published  three  and  a  half 

irs. 

842,  March  19. — The  Flushing  Journal,  at  Flushing,  by  C.  E.  Lin- 

n.    Now  published  daily  and  weekly. 

1843. — The  Journal  and  Messenger,  at  Jamaica,  by  S.  V.  Berry. 

L846,  December. — The  North  Sempstead  Gazette,  at  Manhasset  Val- 

'.    In  1850  removed  to  Eoslyn,  and  called  the  Plain  Dealer.     Sub- 

[uently  removed  to  Glen  Cove,  and  suspended  in  1855. 

1848. — The  Flushing  PomoUgist,  at  Flushing,  by  W.  E.  Prince. 

1852. — The  Public  Voice,  at  Flushing.     In  1855  changed  to  the  Long 

and  Times.    Now  published  daily  and  weekly. 

1853. — The  Woodhaven  Advertiser,  atWoodhaven.     Published  a  short 

ae. 

1853. — The  Astoria  (xazette,  at  Astoria,  by  W.  L.  S.  Harrison.     Pub- 

hed  eighteen  months. 

1854. — The  Glen  Cove  Sentinel,  at  Glen  Cove,  by  Bright  &  Perry. 

1857,  May. — The  Glen  Cove  Gazette,  at  Glen  Cove,  by  E.  M.  Lincoln, 
ai  published. 

1858,  May. — The  Queens  County  Sentinel,  at  Hempstead,  by  J.  H. 
jntz.    Still  published. 

EENSSELAEE  COUNTY. 

1787,  May  15. — The  Northern  Centinel  and  Lansingburgh  Advertiser,  at 
insingburgh,  by  Claxton  &  Babcock.  Subsequently  removed  to 
Ibany. 

1796. — The  Farmers'  Oracle,  at  Troy,  by  Luther  Pratt.  Published 
short  time. 

1798.— The  Northern  Budget,  at  Troy,  by  R.  Moffit  and  Col.  Wells. 
till  published. 

1798. — The  Lansingburgh  Gazette,  at  Lansingburgh.  Afterward  pub- 
shed  as  the  Bengselaer  County  Gazette.     Now  published  as  the  Gazette. 

1798. — The  Farmer's  Register,  at  Lansingburgh,  by  Francis  Adan- 
rart.    Afterward  removed  to  Troy,  and  suspended  in  1832. 
1802.— The  Troy  Gazette,  at  Troy,  by  Thomas  Collier.     Suspended 
3fore  1818. 

1812.— The  Troy  Post,  at  Troy,  by  Parker  &  Bliss.  In  1823  changed 
I  Troy  Sentinel.  Suspended  in  1833.  From  May  1,  1830,  to  August, 
i31,  a  daily  edition  was  issued. 

1825. — The  Evangdical  Restorationist,  at  Troy,  by  Dolphus  Skinner  ; 
imi-monthly. 

1826,  January  4. — The  I^oy  Review,  or  Religious  and  Musical  Reposi- 
ry,  at  Troy.    Published  two  years. 

1828.^ — ^The  Eoangdical  R^ository  (Universalist),  at  Troy. 

1828.— The  Troy  Republican,  at  Troy,  by  Austin  &  Wellington.  Sus- 
ended  in  1829. 

1831.— The  Nwthern  Watchman,  at  Troy,  by  E.  Wellington.  In  1832 
lUed  the  Troy  Watchman.     Continued  one  or  two  years. 

1831.— The  Gospel  Anchor  (Universalist),  at  Troy,  by  J.  M.  Austin, 
uspended  in  1834. 

1832.— The  Troy  Press,  at  Troy,  by  Yates  &  Richards.  Suspended 
1 1834.    Daily  edition  issued  in  1833. 

1834.— The  Troy  Whig,  at  Troy,  by  J.  M.  Stevenson;  daily  and 
eekly.    Now  published  as  the  Telegram  and  Whig. 

1834.— The  Troy  Statesman,  at  Troy,  by  T.  J.  Sutheriand. 

1834.— The  Botanic  Advocate,  at  Troy,  by  Russell  Buckley. 

1835.— The  Trojan,  at  Troy;  daily.     Published  several  months. 

1836.— The  State  Journal,  at  Troy,  by  Richards  &  Mastin.  Suspended 
1  1837. 

1837.— The  New  York  State  Journal,  at  Troy,  by  T.  Haxtun. 

1837.— The  Troy  Daily  Mail,  at  Troy,  by  Wellington  &  Nafew.  Sus- 
ended  in  1841. 

1838.— The  Lansingburgh  Democrat,  at  Lansingburgh,  by  W.  J. 
amb.    Suspended  after  1860. 

1841.— The  Golden  Rule,  at  Lansingburgh,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Smith, 
ubhshed  several  years. 


1841,  December. — The  Troy  Daily  Bulletin,  at  Troy,  by  R.  Thompson. 

1843.— The  Troy  Daily  Herald,  at  Troy,  by  J.  D.  Ayers. 

1843. — The  Troy  Temperance  3Iirror,  at  Troy,  by  Bardwell  &  Knee- 
land. 

1844.— The  Lutheran  Herald,  at  West  Sand  Lake,  by  H.  L.  Dox; 
semi-monthly. 

1844.— The  Family  Journal,  at  Troy,  by  Fisk  &  Co.  In  1848jchanged 
to  the  Neiij  York  Family  Journal. 

184-.— The  Troy  Post,  at  Troy,  by  Alexander  McCall.  In  1845 
changed  to  the  Troy  Traveler,  daily  and  weekly. 

1845.^ — The  Trojan,  at  Troy.     Published  several  years. 

1845,  September  1. — The  Juvenile  Pearl,  at  Lansingburgh,  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Pitman. 

1846.— The  Rensselaer  County  Temperance  Advocate,  at  Troy,  by 
S.  Spicer. 

1846.— The  Daily  Telegraph,  at  Troy. 

1846. — The  Journal  of  Temperance,  at  Troy,  by  W.  Hager. 

1847. — The  National  Watchman,  at  Troy,  by  Allen  &  Garnet. 

1850,  December. — The  Nassau  Gazette,  at  Nassau,  by  J.  M.  Geer. 

1851.— The  Troy  Daily  Times,  at  Troy,  by  J.  M.  Francis.  Still  pub- 
lished, daily  and  weekly. 

1851. — La  Ruche  Canadienne,  at  Troy,  by  Dorian  &  Mathiot. 

1856,  August. — The  Greenbush  Guardian,  at  Greenbush,  by  A. -J. 
Goodrich. 

BICHMOND   COUNTY. 

1828. — The  Richmond  Republican,  at  Tompkinsville,  by  C.  N.  Bald- 
win.    Published  two  years. 

1833. — The  Richnwnd  County  Free  Press,  at  Richmond,  by  William 
Hagadom.     Published  three  years. 

1840.— The  Slaten  Islander,  at  Stapleton,  by  F.  L.  Hagadom. 

1855.— The  Deutsche  Slaten  Islander,  at  Stapleton,  by  August  Fries. 

1859,  February  12. — The  Richmond  County  Gazette,  at  Stapleton,  by 
W.  C.  Anderson.     Still  published. 

BOCKLAND  COUNTY. 

1813. — The  Palladium,  at  Warren,  by  Ezekiel  Burroughs.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1828. — The  Rockland  Register,  at  Warren,  by  E.  Burroughs.  In  1830 
changed  to  the  Rockland  Gazette,  and  in  1834  nnitedwith  the  ^duertiser. 

1833,  May. — The  Rockland  Advertiser,  at  Warren,  by  John  Douglas. 
In  1834  united  with  the  Gazette  under  the  name  of  the  Rockland 
Advertiser  and  Family  Gazette.  In  1843  changed  to  the  Rockland  News 
and  General  Advertiser. 

1834.— The  North  Ricer  Times,  at  Warren,  by  A.  H.  Wells.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1838. — The  Mirror,  at  Warren.     Published  a  short  time. 

1846. — The  Rockland  County  Messenger,  at  Warren  (Haveistraw),  by 
R.  Marshall.     Still  published. 

1850,  July.— The  Rockland  County  Journal,  at  Nyack,  by  W.  G. 
Haeselbarth.     Still  published. 

SAINT  LAWEENCE  COUNTY. 

1810.— The  Palladium,  at  Ogdensburg,  by  Kip  &  Strong.  Suspended 
in  1814. 

1815.— The  Saint  Lawrence  Gazette,  at  Ogdensburg,  by  Strachan  & 
Fairchild.  In  1830  united  with  the  Saint  Lawrence  Republican, 
removed  to  Ogdensburg  from  Canton.  Now  published  as  weekly 
edition  of  Daily  Journal. 

1816.— The  Potsdam  Gazette,  at  Potsdam,  by  F.  C.  Powell.  Sus- 
pended in  April,  1823. 

1824,  January.— The  Potsdam  American,  atPotsdam,  by  F.  C.  Powell. 
Published  as  the  Herald  from  May  to  August,  1829. 

1826. — The  Saint  Lawrenee  Republican,  at  Potsdam,  by  W.  H. 
Wyman.  Removed  to  Canton  in  1827,  and  called  the  Canton  Advertiser 
and  Saint  Lawrence  Republican.     In  1830  removed  to  Ogdensburg. 
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1827.— The  Daily  Star,  at  Potsdam,  by  J.  Wallace.  Published  six 
months. 

1831,  July  7.— The  Northern  Light,  at  Ogdensburg,  by  W.  B.  Rogers. 
In  1834  changed  to  the  Times;  in  1837  to  the  Times  and  Advertiser;  in 
1844  to  the  Frontier  Sentinel,  and  in  1847  to  the  Ogdensburg  Sentinel. 
In  1858  merged  in  the  Daily  Journal. 

1832.-— The  Nortliem  Telegraph,  at  Canton,  by  C.  C.  BiU.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Canton  Democrat,  and  published  a  short  time. 

183-  April.— The  Patriot,  at  Potsdam,  by  William  Hughes.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1834,  July.— The  Luminary  of  the  North,  at  Canton.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1840,  September. — The  Saint  Lawrence  Democrat,  at  Canton,  by  E. 
A.  Barber.     Published  two  years. 

1843,  January. — The  Northern  Cabinet  and  Literary  Sepository,  at 
Canton,  by  Charles  Boynton;  semi-monthly.  In  1845  removed  to 
Potsdam. 

1844. — The  Engineer,  at  Canton,  by  C.  Boynton. 

1845. — The  Northern  Cabinet  removed  from  Canton  to  Potsdam.  The 
Sepository  Issued  from  same  office  in  1846.  The  latter  changed  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Mercury  in  1848.  In  1851  changed  to  Saint  Lawrence 
Journal.     In  1852  united  with  the  Courier. 

1848. — The  Ogdensbwrg  Forum,  at  Ogdensburg,  by  A.  Tyler.  Sus- 
pended in  1851. 

1848,  April. — The  Daily  Sentinel,  at  Ogdensburg,  by  S.  Foote.  Pub- 
lished five  months. 

1849,  April. — The  Northern  New  Yorker,  at  Gouverneur,  by  Good- 
rich &  Wilson.     Published  about  a  yeair. 

1850.— The  True  Democrat,  at  Madrid,  by  Wilson  &  Ray.  In  1852 
changed  to  the  Columbian  Independent.  In  1853  removed  to  Canton, 
and  called  Canton  Independent. 

1850. — The  Saint  Lavyrence  Advertiser,  at  Gouverneur.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1851. — The  Potsdam  Courier,  at  Potsdam,  by  V.  Harrington.  In 
July,  1852,  united  with  Journal,  and  called  the  Courier  and  Journal. 
Now  published  as  Courier  and  Freeman. 

1852,  July. — The  Laborer,  at  Gouverneur,  by  M.  Mitchell.  Suc- 
ceeded by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Free  Press  in  1853.  Removed  to  Ogdens- 
burg in  1854,  and  united  with  the  Sentinel. 

1855. — The  Saint  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer,  at  Canton,  by  Goodrich  & 
Remington.     Still  published. 

1855,  June. — The  Progressive  Age,  at  Gouverneur,  by  G.  D.  Green- 
field. Removed  to  Potsdam  in  1856,  and  called  the  Nortltem  Freeman. 
Now  published  as  Courier  and  Freeman. 

1856. — The  Evangelical  Herald,  at  Potsdam,  by  J.  A.  Livingston; 
monthly. 

SAEATOGA  COUNTY. 

1801.— The  Waterfwd  Gazette,  at  Waterford,  by  H.  L.  Wadsworth. 
Suspended  after  1816. 

1804. — The  Saratoga  Advertiser,  at  Ballston,  by  S.  B.  Brown.  Soon 
after  changed  to  the  jiwror-a  Borealis  and  Saratoga  Advertiser;  in  1810 
changed  to  the  Advertiser,  and  continued  several  years. 

1808,  September  27. — The  Independent  American,  at  Ballston,  by 
William  Child.  In  1818  changed  to  the  People's  Watch  Tower;  in  1820 
to  the  Saratoga  Farmer;  in  1821  to  the  Ballston  Spa  Gazette  and  Saratoga 
Farmer;  in  1822  to  the  Ballston  Spa  Gazette;  in  1847  to  the  Ballston 
Democratic  Whig  Journal,  and  in  1848  to  the  Ballston  Journal.  Still 
published. 

1810. — The  Saratoga  Gazette,  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

181-. — The  Saratoga  Patriot,  at  Saratoga.  In  1812  removed  to 
Albany. 

1818. — The  Saratoga  Courier,  at  Ballston,  by  W.  F.  Doubleday. 

1819. — The  Saratoga  Sentinel,  at  Saiatoga,  by  G.  M.  Davidson.  In 
1845  merged  into  the  Sepubliean. 

1822.— '^he  Waterford  BepoHer,  at  Waterford,  by  W.  L.  Fisk. 

1830. — The  Anti-Masonic  Besorder,  at  Waterford,  by  J.  C.  Johnson. 


1831. — The  Saratoga  Recorder  and  Anti-Masonic  Democrat,  at  Balls- 
ton,  by  D.  Tehan. 

1830. — The  New  York  Palladium,  at  Ballston,  by  A.  Warren. 

1832. — The  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Standard,  at  Ballston,  by  Israel 
Sackett.     Suspended  in  1833. 

1832,  December  1.— The  Waterford  Atlas,  at  Waterford,  by  W.  Hol- 
land &  Co.  In  1834  changed  to  the  Waterford  Atlas  and  Manufacturers', 
Mechanics',  and  Farmers'  Journal.     Soon  after  discontinued. 

1839. — The  Saratoga  Whig,  at  Saratoga,  by  Huling  &  Watts.  In 
1851  changed  to  the  Saratoga  County  Press.  A  daily  edition  established 
in  1844. 

1840. — The  Democratic  Champion,  at  Waterford,  by  H.  Wilbur. 

1842. — The  Daily  Sentinel,  at  Saratoga,  by  Wilbur  &  Palmer.  Is- 
sued two  years — 1855-1857 — as  the  Daily  Post.  In  1859  merged  in  the 
B^ublican. 

1843. — The  Ballston  Democrat,  at  Ballston,  by  Newell  Hine.  In  1853 
united  with  the  Northern  Mirror  as  the  Ballston  Democrat  and  Mirror. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Ballston  Atlas. 

1844. — The  Bepubliean,  at  Saratoga,  by  J.  A.  Corey;  daily  and 
weekly.  January  1,  1859,  united  with  the  Bepubliean,  and  called  the 
Bepubliean  and-  Sentinel. 

1844. — The  Schuylerville  Herald,  at  Schuylerville,  by  J.  L.  Cramer. 

1845. — The  Stillwater  Gazette,,  at  Stillwater,  by  I.  A.  Pitman.  Pub- 
lished three  years. 

1845.— The  Cold  Water  Battery,  at  Stillwater,  by  I.  A.  Pitman. 

1848. — Old  Saratoga,  at  Schuylerville,  by  J.  L.  Cramer.  Suspended 
in  1852. 

1849.— The  Old  Settler,  at  Saratoga,  by  A.  H.  Allen. 

1850. — The  Advent  Beview  and  Sabbath  Herald,  at  Saratoga,  by  J. 
White;  semi-monthly. 

1853.— The  Temperance  Helper,  at  Saratoga.  In  1856  changed  to  the 
Saratogian.     Now  published  daUy  and  weekly. 

1853. — Battle  Ground  Herald,  at  Schuylerville,  by  R.  N.  Atwell  & 
Co.     Suspended  in  1857. 

1854. — The  Saratoga  Sentinel,  at  Saratoga,  by  Allen  Corey. 

1854. — The  Morning  Star,  at  Mechanicsville,  by  C.  Smith  &  Co. 
Suspended  in  1856. 

1856,  October. — The  Hudson  Biver  Chronicle,  at  MeehanicsvUle,  by 
Samuel  Heron.     Suspended  in  March,  1858. 

1857,  December. — The  Saratoga  County  American,  at  Schuylerville, 
by  J.  R.  Rockwell. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 

1807,  prior  to. — The  Western  Spectator,  at  Schenectady. 

1809,  January. — The  Schenectady  Cabinet,  at  Schenectady,  by  Isaac 
Riggs.     Suspended  in  1857. 

1809.— The  Western  Budget,  at  Schenectady.     Published  a  short  time. 

1810. — The  Moliawk  Advertiser,  at  Schenectady,  by  R.  Schermerhorn. 

1811. — The  Floriad,  at  Schenectady;  monthly. 

1812. — The  Schenectady  Gazette,  at  Schenectady,  by  R.  Schermerhorn. 

1828. — ^The  Schenectady  Democrat,  at  Schenectady,  by  G.  G.  &  A. 
Palmer.  In  1837  changed  to  the  Beflecfor  and  Schenectady  Democrat. 
Now  called  the  Beflecfor,  and  issued  as  weekly  edition  of  Evening  Star. 

1830. — The  Schenectady  County  Whig,  at  Schenectady,  by  C.  G.  &  A. 
Palmer.     Suspended  in  1834. 

1831.— The  Schenectady  Standard,  at  Schenectady,  by  T.  J.  Suther- 
land. 

1834. — The  Censor,  at  Schenectady,  by  students  of  Union  college. 

1835.— The  Mohawker,  at  Schenectady,  by  Riggs  &  Norris. 

1835.— The  Protestant  Sentinel,  at  Schenectady,  by  Rev.  John  Maxou. 
Published  two  years. 

1835.— The  Wreath,  at  Schenectady,  by  W.  H.  Burleigh.  Published 
one  year. 

1845.— The  Antiquarian  and  General  Beview,  at  Schenectady,  by 
Rev.  W.  Arthur;  monthly.     Published  two  years. 

184.6.— The  Parthenon,  at  Schenectady,  by  students  of  Union  college; 
monthly.     Suspended  in  1847. 
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1853. — The  Scheneetady  Democrat,  at  Schenectady,  by  Colbome  & 
Clark. 

1857,  September. — The  Schenectady  Bepublican,  at  Schenectady,  by 
Colbome  &  Landon. 

1859,  February  24. — The  Schenectady  Morning  Star,  by  Colbome  & 
Clark.     Soon  after  changed  to  Daily  Evening  Star.     Still  published. 

1859,  April. — The  Schenectady  Daily  News,  at  Schenectady,  by  F.  W. 
Hoffman. 

SCHOHAEIE  COUNTY. 

1809,  June. — The  American  Herald,  at  Schoharie,  by  Derick  Van 
Veghten.  In  1812  changed  to  the  Schoharie  Herald,  and  soon  after 
discontinued. 

1809,  December.  — The  True  American,  at  Schoharie,  by  T.  M.  Tillman. 
Suspended  in  1813  or  1813. 

1817,  June. — The  Schoharie  Budget,  at  Schoharie,  byD.  Van  Veghten. 
Ih  1820  changed  to  the  Schoharie  Bepublican.     Still  published. 

1818,  October. — The  Observer,  at  Schoharie.  Published  several 
years. 

1824,  January. — The  Evangelical  Luminary,  at  Schoharie,  by  Lintner 
&  Cuthbert.    Published  one  year. 

1827,  February. — The  Lutheran  ilagazine,  at  Schoharie;  monthly. 
Published  several  years. 

1830,  June  9. — The  Seholiarie  Free  Press,  at  Schoharie,  by  Duncan 
McDonald.  In  1832  removed  to  Esperance,  and  called  the  Esperance 
Sentinel  and  Schoharie  and  Montgomery  Beporter.  Suspended  in  1835  or 
1836. 

1838,  February. — The  Schoharie  Patriot,  at  Schoharie,  by  Peter  Mix. 
Now  published  as  the  Union. 

1838,  April.— The  Star,  at  Schoharie,  by  S.  H.  Mix. 

1841. — The  Helderbergh  Advocate,  by  W.  H.  Gallup.  Changed  in 
1843  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Soil,  and  published  one  year. 

1847,  January. — TheAineriean Ghristian,  atLeestille,  by  J.D.  Lawyer. 
Published  a  short  time. 

18.52,  January. — The  Sclwharie  County  Sentinel,  at  Cobleskill,  by 
Hiram  C.  Page.    Afterward  merged  with  the  Schoharie  Bepublican. 

1P34.— The  CharUUemUe  Journal,  at  Charlotteville,  by  Furman  & 
Brown.  In  1855  removed  to  Cobleskill  and  called  the  CoblesJcill  Jour- 
mi.    Soon  after  suspended. 

1859. — The  Schoharie  County  Jeffersonian,  at  Cobleskill,  by  M.  Free- 
man. 

SCffUYLEB  COUNTY. 

1828,  June.— The  Tioga  Patriot,  at  Havana,  by  L.  B.  &  S.  Butler. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1830. — The  Havana  Observer,  at  Havana,  by  F.  W.  Kitter. 

1835. — The  Havana  Bepublican,  at  Havana,  by  Nelson  Colgrove.  In 
1849  changed  to  Life  in  the  Country  and  Havana  Bepublican.  Suspended 
in  1850. 

1840. — The  Chemung  Democrat,  removed  from  Horseheads  to  Havana 
in  1840,  and  to  Jeffersons  (Watkins)  in  1842.  Soon  after"  changed  to 
the  Democratic  Citizen.     Suspended  in  1850. 

1850,  June  15.— The  Independent  Freeman,  at  "Watkins,  by  "W.  B. 
Slawson  &  Co.  In  1851  changed  to  the  Jefferson  Eagle  and  continued 
a  few  months. 

1853,  April  16.— The  Havana  Journal,  at  Havana,  by  J.  B.  Look. 
Still  published. 

1854,  June.— The  Watkim  Bepublican,  at  "Watkins,  by  S.  M.*  Taylor. 
Now  pubUshed  as  Watkins  Express. 

1855,  April. — The  Schuyler  County  Democrat,  at  Havana,  by  Averil 
&  Baxter.    Published  a  short  time. 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

1815.— The  Seneca  Patriot,  at  Ovid,  by  George  Lewis.  In  1816 
changed  to  the  Oi-id  Gazttte.  In  1817  removed  to  "Waterloo,  and  called 
the  Waitrloo  Gazette.    Continued  several  years. 


1822.— The  Seneca  Farmer,  at  "Waterloo,  by  "William  Child.  In 
1832  removed  to  Seneca  Falls  and  united  wiWi  the  Seneca  Falls 
Journal. 

1822. — The  Waterloo  Bepublican,  at  "Waterloo.     Issued  a  short  time. 

1826.— The  Waterloo  Observer,  at  "Waterloo,  by  Charles  Sentell.  Sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  Seneca  Obseroer.  Now  published  as  the 
Waterloo  Observer. 

1827. — The  Seneca  Bepublican,  at  Ovid,  by  Michael  Hayes.  In  1830 
changed  to  the  Ovid  Gazette  and  Seneca  County  Begister,  and  continued 
a  short  time. 

1829. — The  Seneca  Falls  Journal,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  O.  B.  Clark. 
In  1832  united  with  Seneca  Farmer,  and  called  the  Seneca  Farmer  and 
Seneca  Falls  Advertiser.    Suspended  in  1835. 

1830.— The  Western  Times,  at  "Waterloo,  by  E.  P.  Mason. 

1832. — The  Ovid  Emporium,  at  Ovid,  by  Bishop  Orenshier. 

1835. — The  Seneca  Falls  Begister,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  J.  K.  Brown. 
Published  two  years. 

1837. — The  Seneca  County  Courier,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  Isaac  Fuller 
&  Co.     Still  published. 

1838.— The  Ovid  Bee,  at  Ovid,  by  D.  Fairchild  &  Son. 

1839. — The  Seneca  Falls  Democrat,  at  Seneca  FaUs,  by  J.  T.  Miller. 
Suspended  in  1849. 

1840. — The  Memorial,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  Ansel  Bascom.  Sus- 
pended in  1846. 

1848. — The  Free-Soil  Union,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  N.  J.  MUliken. 
Published  one  year. 

1849.— The  Lily,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  Mrs.  A.  Bloomer.  In  1854 
removed  to  Ohio. 

1855,  January. — The  American  Beveille,  aii  Seneca  Falls,  by  "Wilcoxen, 
Sherman  &  Baker.     Still  published. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

1796. — The  Bath  Gazette  and  Genesee  Advertiser,  (a)  at  Bath,  by 
"William  Kersey  and  James  Eddie.     Published  several  years. 

1815. — The  Steuben  and  Allegany  Patriot,  at  Bath,  by  Benjamin 
Smead.  In  1822  changed  to  the  Farmers''  Advocate  and  Steuben 
Advertiser.     Now  published  as  the  Steuben  Farmers'  Advocate. 

1816. — The  Farmers'  Gazette,  at  Bath,  by  David  Rumsey. 

1828,  April. — The  Steuben  Messenger,  at  Bath,  by  David  Rumsey. 
In  1834  changed  to  the  Constitutionalist,  and  subsequently  to  the  Steuben 
Democrat.  In  1844  suspended,  but  revived  in  1849  and  continued 
until  1852. 

1840. — The  Addison  Becord,  at  Addison,  by  I.  D.  Booth.  Suspended 
in  1842. 

1840. — The  Corning  find  Bhssburg  Advocate,  at  Coming,  by  Charles 
Adams.     In  1843  merged  in  the  Steuben  Courier,  Bath. 

1843.— The  Steuben  Courier,  at  Bath,  by  Hull  &  "Whittemore.  Still 
published. 

1846.— The  Painted  Post  Gazette,  by  Fairchild.     Published 

one  year. 

1847,  May. — The  Coming  Journal,  at  Coming,  by  Thomas  Messen- 
ger.    Still  published. 

1848.— The  Painted  Post  Herald,  by  Hawley  &  Bennett.  Suspended 
in  1850. 

1848.— The  Addison  Advocate,  at  Addison,  by  H.  D.  Dyer.  Sus- 
pended in  1849. 

1850. — The  Canisteo  Express,  at  Addison,  by  T.  Messenger. 

1851.— The  Addison  Journal,  at  Addison,  by  R.  Denton.  Removed 
to  Allegany  county  in  1852. 

1851,  November. — The  Hornellsmlle  Tribune,  at  HorneUsville,  by 
Edwin  Hough.     Still  pubUshed,  daily  and  weekly. 

1852. — The  Voice  of  the  Nation,  at  Addison,  by  R.  Denton.  In  1856 
removed  to  Bath,  and  caUed  the  Steuben  Aynericaa.  Suspended  in  May, 
1857. 


o  The  flret  newspaper  publislied  in  western  New  York  appears  to  have  been  the  Bath  Gazelle  and  Geneeee  Advertiser.  The  date  was  1796.  A  year  aaerward 
one  Lucius  Carey  commeiieed  the  Gc;iei>o  OaseUe  and  Oeiiesec  Admrtisir,  but  it  soon  expired.  As  late  as  1803  the  Canandaigua  ReposUory  and  Advertiser  was  the 
only  paper  in  the  state  of  New  Yorlt  west  of  Utica.  It  was  distributed  by  a  man  on  horseback.  In  his  saddle-bags  he  carried  about  two  hundred  papers,  and 
over  tlieui  was  a  small  portmanleau  in  which  was  the  United  States  mail  for  that  region  of  country.— J.  F.  Babcock,  before  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  1855. 
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1853.— The  Addison  Democrat,  at  Addison,  by  C.  L.  Phelps.  Merged 
in  the  Vmce  of  the  Nation  in  1854. 

1853. — The  Corning  Sun,  at  Corning,  by  Pomeroy  &  Van  Gelder. 
In  1854  changed  to  the  Elmira  Southern  Tier  Farmer  and  Coming  Sun, 
and  continued  until  1856. 

1856. — The  National  Amer-iean,  at  Homellsville,  by  C.  M.  Harmon. 
In  November,  1858,  changed  to  the  Canisteo  Valley  Journal. 

1857. — The  Corning  Democrat,  at  Corning,  by  C.  T.  Huston.  Still 
published. 

1858. — ^The  Addison  Advertise^-,  at  Addison,  by  Johnson  &  Baldwin. 
Still  published. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

1791,  May  10. — Frothingham' s  Long  Island  Herald,  at  Sag  Harbor, 
by  David  Frothingham.  In  1802  changed  to  the  Suffolk  County  Herald, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Suffolk  Oazette.     Suspended  in  February,  1811. 

1816,  October  19. — The  Suffolk  County  Recorder,  at  Sag  Harbor,  by 
S.  A.  Seabury.  In  1817  changed  to  the  American  Eagle,  and  continued 
two  years. 

1821. — The  American  Eagle,  at  Huntington,  by  S.  A.  Seabury.  In 
May,  1825,  changed  to  the  Long  Island  Journal  of  Philosophy  and 
Cabinet  of  Variety,  and  in  1827  to  the  Portico.     Suspended  in  1829. 

1822,  August  3.— The  Correetm;  at  Sag  Harbor,  by  H.  W.  Hunt. 
Still  published. 

1826,  September. — The  Bepublican  Watchman,  at  Sag  Harbor,  by  S. 
Phillips.  In  September,  1844,  removed  to  Greenport.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1838,  July. — ^The  Long  Islander,  at  Huntington,  by  Walter  Whit- 
man.    Still  published. 

1847,  February  17. — The  Suffolk  Democrat,  at  Huntington,  by  Ed- 
ward Strahan.     Now  published  as  the  Suffolk  Bulletin. 

1849,  August. — The  Suffolk  Gazette,  at  Riverhead.  In  1851  removed 
to  Sag  Harbor,  but  returned  to  Eiverhead  in  1854.  Soon  after  dis- 
continued. 

1857,  August. — The  Suffolk  Times,  at  Greenport,  by  John  J.  Eiddell. 
StiU  published. 

1858,  August  14. — The  Suffolk  Herald,  at  Patchogne,  by  Van  Zandt 
,&  Co. 

1859.— The  Suffolk  Union,  at  Eiverhead,  by  W.  Van  Zandt. 
1859. — The  Sag  Harbor  Express,  at  Sag  Harbor.     Still  published. 

i  SULLIVAN   COUNTY. 

1821. — The  Sullivan  County  Whig,  at  Bloomingburgh,  by  John  J. 
Tappan.  Eemoved  to  Monticello  in  1828,  and  called  the  Republican 
and  Watchman.     Still  published. 

1833. — The  Sullivan  County  Herald,  at  Monticello,  by  M.  Smith. 
Suspended  in  1837. 

1844. — The  Sullivan  County  Whig,  at  Bloomingburgh,  by  J.  S.  Brown. 
In  1855  changed  to  the  Sullivan  County  Democratic  Republican.  Now 
published  as  the  Sullivan  County  Republican,  at  Monticello. 

1854. — The  Union  Democrat,  at  Monticello,  by  F.  A.  Devoe.  After- 
ward united  with  the  Whig. 

TIOGA   COUNTY. 

1810. — The  American  Farmer,  atOwego,  by  Stephen  Mack.  In  1813 
changed  to  the  Owego  Oazette,  and  in  1844  to  the  Tioga  Freeman.  Con- 
tinued a  few  years. 

1833. — The  Republican,  published  one  year  at  Owego,   by  

Chatterton. 

1836. — The  Owego  Advertiser,  at  Owego,  by  A.  H.  Calhoun.  lu 
1852  changed  to  the  Southern  Tier  Times,  and  in  1854  to  the  Owego 
Times.     Still  published. 

1844.— The  Owego  Gazette,  (a)  at  Owego,  by  H.  A.  Beebe.  Still 
published. 

1852.— The  Waverly  Advocate,  at  Waverly,  by  F.  H.  Baldwin.  Still 
published. 

1853. — The  (S'(.  Niclwlas,  at  Waverly ;  monthly.    Published  one  year. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

1815,  July  4. — The  Seneca  RepiMican,  at  Ithaca,  by  Jonathan  Inger- 
soll.  In  1816  changed  to  the  Ithaca  Journal;  in  1827  to  the  Ithaca 
Journal,  Literary  Oazette,  and  General  Advertiser,  and  in  1828  to  the 
Ithaca  Journal  and  Advertiser.  Now  published  as  the  Ithaea  Journal, 
daily  and  weekly. 

1820,  June. — The  Republican  Chronicle,  at  Ithaca,  by  Spencer  & 
Stockton.  In  1828  changed  to  the  Ithaca  Republican,  and  in  1831  or 
1832  to  the  Tompkins  American.     Suspended  in  1834. 

1826. — The  Western  Messenger,  at  Ithaca,  by  A.  P.  Searing.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1827.— The  Lake  Light,  at  Trumansburg,  by  W.  W.  Phelps.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1828. — The  Ithaca  Chronicle,  at  Ithaca,  by  D.  D.  &  A.  Spencer.  In 
1855  changed  to  the  American  Citizen. 

1831. — The  Philanthropist  (Universalist),  at  Ithaca,  by  O.  A.  Brown- 
son.     Published  one  year. 

1833. — The  Trumansburgh  Advertiser,  at  Trumansburg,  by  D.  Fair- 
child.     Published  a  short  time. 

1836. — The  Jeffersonian  and  Tompkins  Times,  at  Ithaca,  by  C.  Eob- 
bins.  Soon  after  changed  to  the  Ithaea  Herald.  In  1837  merged  with 
the  Journal  and  Advertiser. 

1837. — The  Christian  Doctrinal  Advocate  and  Spiritual  Monitor,  at 
Mott's  Corners.     Published  several  years. 

1840. — The  Tompkins  Voluriteer,  at  Ithaca,  by  H.  C.  Goodwin.  In 
1843  changed  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Sentinel,  and  continued  a  few  weeks. 

1840,  December. — The  Trumansburgh  Sun,  at  Trumansburg,  John 
G  ray,  editor.     Published  three  years. 

1843. — The  Trumansburgh  Gazette,  at  Trumansburg,  by  J.  H.  Hawes. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1846,  March. — The  Trumansburgh  Herald,  at  Trumansburg,  S.  M. 
Day,  editor.     Published  one  year. 

1848.— The  Flag  of  the  Union,  at  Ithaca,  by  J.  B.  Gosman.  In  1850 
merged  with  the  Journal  and  Advertiser. 

1853. — The  Templar  and  Watchman,  at  Ithaca-,  by  Orlando  Lund. 

1856. — Rumsey^s  Companion,  at  Dryden,  by  H.  I).  Eumsey.  Soon 
after  changed  to  the  Fireside  Cmnpanion ;  in  a  few  months  to  the  Dry- 
den News;  and  in  1857  to  the  New  York  Confederacy.  Soon  after  dis- 
continued, but  revived  in  1858  as  the  Dryden  News.    Still  published. 

1856. — The  Tompkins  County  Democrat,  at  Ithaca,  by  Timothy 
Maloney.     Still  published. 

ULSTER  COUNTY'. 

The  New  York  Journal  and  Advertiser,  which  was  removed  from  New 
York  to  Poughkeepsie  during  its  occupation  by  the  British,  was  pub- 
lished at  Kingston  from  July  to  October,  1777. 

1792. — The  Farmers'  Register  was  established  at  Kingston,  by  N. 
Power  and  W.  Copp. 

1793.- The  Rising  Sun,  at  Kingston,  by  W.  Copp  and  S.  S.  Frear. 

1798.— The  Ulster  Gazette,  at  Kingston,  by  S.  S.  &  A.  Frear. 

1805,  November.— The  Plebeian,  at  Kingston,  by  Jesse  Buell.  In 
1827  changed  to  the  Plebeian  and  Ulster  County  Advertiser. 

1826,— The  Ulster  Seniinel,  at  Kingston,  by  C.  G.  De  Witt.  Sus- 
pended in  1828. 

1828.— The  Ulster  Republican,  at  Kingston,  by  S.  Curtiss,  jr.  Pub- 
lished many  years. 

1828.— The  Uhlrr  Palladium,  at  Saugerties,  by  Fish  &  Frary.  Sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  Ulster  Palladium  and  Manufacturers'  Jourml 

1830.— The  National  Pioneer,  at  Milton,  by  D.  S.  TuthiU. 

1833,  January.— The  Ulster  Star,  at  Saugerties,  by  W.  Cully. 

1835.— The  Ulster  County  Whig,  at  Kingston,  by  Wallace  &  Brown. 

1837.— The  Kingston  Democratic  Journal,  at  Kingston,  by  W.  H. 
Eomeyu.     Still  published. 

1840.— The  Political  Reformer,  at  Kingston,  by  H.  M.  Romeyn. 

1843.— The  Ulster  Huguenot,  at  Kingston,  by  Cully  &  Baldwin. 


a  The  publishers  claim  a  direct  succession  from  the  Oazette  published  in  1813.    Other  authority  says  the  two  papers  were  published  as  opposition  organs 
several  months  in  1844. 
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1846. — The  Ulster  Democrat,  at  Kingston,  by  A.  A.  Bensall.  Daily 
Chronicle  issued  from  same  oflSee. 

1846.— The  UMer  Telegraph,  at  Saugerties,  hy  S.  S.  Hommell.  Af- 
terward changed  to  the  Saugerties  Telegraph.     Still  published. 

1847.— The  Bondout  Covrier,  by  J.  P.  Hogeman.  Still  published, 
daily  and  weekly. 

1847. — ^The  Ellenville  Journal,  at  Ellenville,  by  O.  A.  Campbell. 
Still  published. 

18S9. — The  Bondout  Freeman.    StUl  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

WAEEEN  COUNTY. 


-The  Warren  County  Patriot,  at  Glens  Falls,  by  J.  Cun- 


1813,  about.- 
ninghara. 

,     1817, ,  at  Caldwell,  by  T.  Hoskins.     In  1821  or  1823  changed 

to  the  Guardian.    After  several  years  removed  to  G-lens  Palls. 

1828.— The  Glens  Falls  Observer,  at  Glens  Palls,  by  E.  G.  Sidney. 
In  about  two  years  changed  to  the  Glens  Falls  Bepublican,  and  after- 
ward to  the  Warren  County  Messenger.  In  1835  changed  to  the  War- 
ren Cownty  Messenger  and  Glens  Falls  Advertiser;  in  1840  to  the  Glens 
Falls  Gazette;  in  1842  to  the  Glens  Falls  Clarion,  and  in  1850  to  the 
Glens  Falls  Free  Press. 

1840.— The  Glens  Falls  Spectator,  at  Glens  Palls,  by  D.  Ellis. 

1842.— The  Glens  Falls  Bepublican,  at  Glens  Falls,  by  M.  &  T.  J. 
Strong.    Still  published. 

1845. — ^The  Becliabite  and  Temperance  Bugle,  semi-monthly,  at  Glens 
Falls,  by  M.  &  T.  J.  Strong.     Published  several  months. 

1855.— The  Star  of  Destiny,  at  Glens  Palls,  by  A.  D.  Milne. 

1856.— The  Glens  Falls  Messenger,  at  Glens  Falls,  by  A.  D.  Milne. 
Still  published. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

1798. — The  Times,  at  Salem,  by  Mr.  Gerrish.  Subsequently  called 
the  Washingt.on  Patriot.  In  1810  changed  to  the  Northern  Post;  in  1827 
to  the  County  Post  and  North  Star,  and  in  1840  to  the  Washington  County 
Post.    Still  published. 

1802.— The  Washington  Begister,  at  Salem,  by  J.  P.  Eeynolds.  Pub- 
lished several  years. 

1819. — The  Salem  Messenger,  at  Salem. 

1822.— The  Whitelmll  Emporium,  at  Whitehall.     Suspended  in  1828. 

1824.— The  Sandy  Sill  Herald,  at  Sandy  Hill.     Still  published. 

1832.— The  WliiteMll  Bepublican,  at  "Whitehall,  by  J.  K.  Averill. 

1832.— The  Free  Press,  at  Sandy  Hill,  by  A.  Emmons!  The  Sun,  by 
the  same  publisher,  issued  in  1826. 

1832. — The  Independent  Politician,  at  Sandy  Hill,  by  C.  Y.  Haynes 
&Co. 

1832. — The  Temperance  Advocate,  at  Sandy  Hill,  by  S.  P.  Hines. 

1836. — The  Banner,  at  Union  Village  (now  Greenwich),  by  Wells  & 
Lansing. 

1836. — The  Union  Village  Courant,  at  Union  Village,  by  Ormsby  & 
Holmes. 

1839.— The  Union  Village  Democrat,  at  Union  Village,  by  J.  W. 
Lawton.  In  1842  changed  to  the  Democratic  Champion.  Suspended  in 
1840. 

1840,  June.— The  WhiteMl  Chronicle,  at  Whitehall.  StUl  pub- 
lished. 

1840.— The  Washington  County  Sentinel,  at  Union  Village. 

1843.— The  Washington  County  People's  Journal,  at  Union  Village. 
Still  published. 

1843.— The  Champion,  at  Union  Village,  by  J.  Holmes. 

1845.— The  Whitehall  Democrat,  at  Whitehall,  by  Dudley  &  Wilkins. 

1845.— The  Eagle,  at  Union  Village,  by  J.  L.  Cramer.  Suspendedin 
1848. 

1847.— The  Whitehall  Tdegraph,  at  Whitehall;  tri-weekly.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1849.— The  Whitehaller,  at  Whitehall,  by  W.  S.  Southmaid. 

1849.— Tlie  Union  Village  Democratic  Standard,  at  Union  Village,  by 
W.  A.  McCall. 


1849.— The  Washington  Telegraph.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Gran- 
ville Begister. 

1854.— The  Public  Ledger,  at  Fort  Edward,  by  H.  F.  Blanchard. 
Afterward  caUed  the  Fort  Edward  Ledger. 

1855. — The  American  Sentinel,  at  Whitehall,  by  J.  E.  Watkins. 

1856.-rfrhe  Fort  Edward  Institute,  at  Fort  Edward,  by  W.  A.  HaUey; 
monthly. 

WAYNE   COUNTY. 

1817,  November  26. — The  Palmyra  Begister,  at  Palmyra,  by  T.  C. 
Strong.  In  1823  issued  as  the  Western  Farmo-  and  CamJ  Advocate. 
Soon  after  changed  to  the  Wayne  Sentinel,  and  published  many  years. 

1821,  August  3. — The  Lyons  Bepublican,  at  Lyons,  by  George  Lewis. 
Suspended  in  February,  1822. 

1822,  May  31. — ^The  Lyons  Advertiser,  at  Lyons,  by  Hiram  T.  Day. 
Successively  published  as  the  Wayne  County  Gazette,  the  Lyons  Argus, 
the  Lyons  Gazette,  the  Wayne  County  Patriot,  and  the  Western  Argus. 
In  1841  changed  to  the  Lyons  Gazette,  and  in  1855  or  1856  merged  with 
the  Democratic  Press. 

1838,  March  11. — The  Palmyra  Freeman,  at  Palmyra,  by  D.  D. 
Stephenson.  Soon  after  removed  to  Lyons,  and  called  the  Countryman. 
In  1831  suspended,  but  revived  afterward  as  the  Lyons  American.  In 
1836  removed  to  Clyde,  and  called  the  Clyde  Gazette.  Continued  until 
1838. 

1828. — The  Beflector,  at  Palmyra,  by  O.  Dogberry,  jr. ;  monthly. 
Suspended  in  1830. 

1829,  November. — The  Newark  Bepublican,  at  Newark,  by  J.  O. 
Balch.     Suspended  in  1831. 

1830,  January. — The  Western  Spectator  and  Wayne  Advertiser,  at 
Palmyra,  by  Howard  &  Shepard.  In  1831  changed  to  the  Spectator  and 
Anti-Masonic  Star.  Removed  to  Rochester  the  same  year,  and  merged 
with  the  Anti-Masonic  Inquirer. 

1830.— The  Clyde  Standard,  at  Clyde,  by  E.  P.  Moon.  Published 
six  months. 

1838,  February.— The  Palmyra  Whig,  at  Palmyra,  by  W.  N.  &  S. 
Cole.  Removed  to  Lyons,  and  called  the  Wayne  County  Whig.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  changed  to  the  Lyons  Bepublican.  (a)     Still  published. 

1838,  June. — The  Wayne  Standard,  at  Newark,  by  David  M.  Keeler. 
In  1839  changed  to  the  New  jEgis.  Discontinued  in  May,  1840,  but 
revived  in  the  following  July  as  the  Wayne  Standard.  In  1844  again 
suspended,  but  afterward  revived  as  the  Newark  Courier.  Subse- 
quently published  as  the  Newark  Journal,  and  in  1854  changed  to  the 
Newark  Whig.  In  1856  changed  to  the  Newark  Weekly  Courier.  Still 
published. 

1843,  May  28. — The  Palmyra  Courier,  at  Palmyra,  by  Frederic  Mos- 
ley.     Still  published. 

1844.— The  Clyde  Eagle,  at  Clyde,  by  B.  Frazee.  In  1847  changed 
to  the  Clyde  Telegraph.     Soon  after  discontinued. 

1849. — The  Northern  Methodist  Protestant,  at  Clyde,  by  an  association. 

1850,  February. — The  Clyde  Industrial  Times,  at  Clyde,  by  Payn  & 
Smith.     In  1851  changed  to  the  Clyde  Weekly  Times.     Still  published. 

1850. — The  WSyne  Banner,  at  Walcott,  by  John  Mclntyre.  Re- 
moved to  Clyde  and  merged  with  the  Industrial  Times. 

1853,  July. — The  Farming  Mirror,  at  Lyons,"  by  E.  L.  Adanis  &  Co. 
Published  one  year. 

1855. — The  Wayne  Democratic  Press,  at  Palmyra.  Removed  to  Ljons 
the  same  year.     Still  published. 

WESTCHESTEB  COUNTY. 

1810. — The  Somers  3Iuseum  was  published  at  Somers,  by  M.  F.  Cush- 
ing. 

1810. — The  Westchester  Gazelle,  at  Peekskill,  by  Robert  Crombie. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Westchester  and  Putnam  Gazette.  In  1832 
issued  as  the  Westchester  and  Putnam  Sentinel.  Afterward  published 
two  years  as  the  Sentinel,  and  continued  as  the  Westchester  and  Putnam 
Bepublican.  In  1-144  changed  to  the  Peekskill  Bepublican.  In  18.57 
removed  to  Sing  Sing,  and  called  the  Eepnhlican.     Still  published. 


o  The  present  publislicrs  claim  a  direct  succession  from  the  Republican  of  1821,  but  all  authorities  say  the  oiiginal  paper  of  that  name  suspended  in  182; 
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1812.— The  Westchester  Patriot,  at  West  Farms.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1817.— The  Westchester  Herald  and  Futnam  Gazette,  at  Sing  Sing. 
Subsequently  called  the  Westchester  Serald.    Suspended  in  1856. 

1832.— The  Westchester  Spy,  at  White  Plains,  by Harpending. 

Suspended  in  1848.  «^ 

1837.— The  Hudson  Biver  GhronicU,  at  Sing  Sing,  by  A.  H.  Wells. 
Still  published. 

1845. — The  Port  Chester  Banner,  by  W.  A.  McMillan. 

1845.— The  Eastern  State  Journal,  at  White  Plains,  by  E.  Gt.  Suther- 
land.    Still  published. 

184- — The  Westchester  and  Putrum,  Democrat,  at  PeekskiU,  by  Bailey 
&  Marks.  In  1851  changed  to  the  Highland  Eagle,  and  in  1858  to  the 
Highland  Democrat.     Still  published. 

1849. — The  Westchester  Gazette,  at  Morrisania.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1849,  —The  Westchester  Gazetteer,  at  West  Farms,  by  H.  CoggsheU. 
Eemo-ved  to  Mott  Haven  in  1852,  and  discontinued  in  1852. 

1852. — The  Yonkers  Herald,  at  Yonkers,  by  T.  Smith.  Now  pub- 
lished as  the  Yonkers  Gazette. 

1853. — The  Westchester  News,  at  New  EocheUe,  by  Thomas  Town- 
drow.     Eemoved  to  Yonkers  in  1854.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1856. — The  Yonkers  Examiner,  at  Yonkers,  by  M.  F.  Eowe.  Now 
published  as  the  Yonkers  Statesman. 

1856. — The  Westchester  County  Journal,  at  Morrisania,  by  James  Still- 
man. 

WYOMING   COUNTY. 

1838. — The  Genesee  Register,  at  Warsaw,  by  L.  &  W.  Walker. 
Published  six  months. 

1830,  May. — The  Warsaw  Sentinel,  at  Warsaw,  by  A.  W.  Young.  In 
December,  1831,  merged  into  the  Bepubliean  Advocate,  at  Batavia. 

1833. — The  Attica  EepvMican,  at  Attica,  by  David  Scott.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Attica  Bepubliean  and  Genesee  Advertiser,  the  At- 
tica Balance,  and  the  Attica  Democrat.     Suspended  in  1846. 

1834. — The  Genesee  Becorder,  at  Perry,  by  Gr.  M.  Shipper.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1836. — The  American  Citizen,  at  Warsaw,  by  J.  A.  Hadley.  Ee- 
moved to  Perry  in  1837.     In  1841  removed  to  Eochester. 

1838.— The  Pike  Whig,  at  Pike,  by  Thomas  Carrier.  Soon  after 
changed  to  the  Pike  Gazette,  and  continued  one  year. 

a  The  publishers  claim  1823 


1839. — The  WatcMower  (Baptist),  at  Pike,  by  Ansel  Warren.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1841. — The  Perry  Democrat,  at  Perry,  by  P.  Lawrence.  Suspended 
in  1853. 

1841.-^The  Western  New  Yorker,  at  Perry,  by  J.  H.  Bailey.  Re- 
moved to  Warsaw  the  same  year.     St01  published. 

1843. — The  Countryman,  at  Perry,  by  N.  S.  Woodward.  Subse- 
quently changed  to  the  Impartial  Countryman,  and  in  1846  to  the  Free 
Citizen.     Suspended  in  August,  1847. 

1844. — The  Wyoming  Bepubliean,  at  Warsaw,  by  E.  L.  Fuller.  Sus- 
pended in  March,  1847. 

1846,  October. — The  Attica  Telegraph,  at  Attica,  by  A.  Dinsmore. 
Published  two  years. 

1848,  AprU.— The  Old  Eighth  Whig,  at  Attica,  by  Dibble  &  Civer.» 
After  six  months  changed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Eighth,  and  continued 
until  1850. 

1848.— The  Wyoming  County  Mirror,  at  Warsaw,  by  A.  HoUey. 

1851,  January. — ^The  Attica  AUas,  at  Attica,  by  S.  Folsom. 

1853,  December. — The  Wyoming  County  Advertiser,  by  Horace  Wil- 
cox.    Published  one  year. 

1855,  May.— The  Wyoming  limes,  at  Perry,  by  T.  S.  GiUet. 

1859,  March  31. — The  Arcade  Enterprise,  at  Arcade,  by  J.  H.  Gib- 
son. 

YATES   COUNTY. 

1818,  May. — The  Penn  Yan  Herald,  at  Penn  Yan,  by  A.  H.  Bennett. 
In  1820  changed  to  the  Penn  Yan  Democrat.    Still  published. 

1824,  December. — The  Yates  County  Bepubliean,  at  Penn  Yan,  by  E. 
J.  Fowle.  In  1834  changed  to  the  Penn  Yan  Inquirer,  and  continued 
two  years. 

1833.— The  Western  Star,  at  Penn  Yan,  by  H.  Gilbert. 

1833.— The  Miscellany,  at  Penn  Yan,  by  T.  H.  Bassett. 

1837.— The  Democratic  Whig,  at  Penn  Yan,  by  W.  Child.  In  1839 
changed  to  the  Yates  County  Whig,  and  in  1856  to  the  Yates  County 
Chronicle,  {a)  StUl  published.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  issued  from  Whig 
ofB.ce  six  months  in  1846. 

1844. — The  Democratic  Organ,  atPenn  Yan,  by  H.  L.  Winants.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1844. — The  Dundee  Beoord,  at  Dundee,  by  G.  J.  Booth.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

as  the  date  of  establishment. 


NOETH  CAROLINA. 


Area,  48,580  square  milej ;  population,  1,399,750 ;  94  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  51.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1810  was  10;  in  1840,  27;  1850,  51;  1860,  74; 
1870,  64;  1880,  142.  The  publications  durmg  1880  were  divided,  ac- 
cording to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  DaUies,  13;  weeklies,  113;  semi- 
weeklies,  3;  tri- weeklies,  2;  monthlies,  7;  semi-monthlies,  4.  In  each 
of  40  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  13,  two;, in  5,  three;  in  4, 
four;  and  in  5,  five  or  more. 


EAELY  HISTOEY. 


Printing  was  introduced  at  New  Berne  in  1749.     A  partial  list  and 
summary  of  the  early  publications  is  as  follows:  (a) 

a  Prepared  by  W.  W.  Holden,  Kaleigb. 

b  According  to  Thomas,  printing  was  introduced  and  the  first  paper  established  at  Now  Berne  in  1765, 
accord  with  those  here  given. 


1749. — The  North  Carolina  Gazette  was  established  at  New  Berne,  by 
James  Davis;  cap  sheet,  14  by  17.  Publication  suspended  in  1761,  but 
revived  in  1768.  Finally  suspended  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Eevolutionary  war.  (J) 

1764,  September. — The  Cape  Pear  Gazette  and  Wilmington- Advertiser, 
at  Wilmington,  by  Andrew  Stewart,  succeeded  by  the  Cape  Fear  Mer- 
cury, published  by  Andrew  Boyd.     Publication  suspended  in  1775. 

In  1776  there  were  papers  printed  at  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Hali- 
fax, Edenton,  and  Hillsborough. 

In  1812  there  were  three  weekly  papers  in  Ealeigh,  one  of  them,  the 
Begister,  published  by  Joseph  Gales.  There  were  also  weekly  papers 
at  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Edenton,  Tarborongh,  Mnrfreesborough, 
Fayetteville,  and  Warrenton. 

The  first  daily  was  the  Raleigh  Register,  established  in  1851. 


The  name  of  the  paper  and  that  of  its  publisher 


OHIO. 


Area,  40, 760 square  mQes;  population,  3,198,062;  88  counties— news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  14;  in  1840,  123;  1850,  261;  1860,  340; 
1870,  395;  1880,  774.     The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  ac- 


cording to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  56;  weeklies,  586;  semi- 
weeklies,  4;  tri- weeklies,  8;  bi-weeklies,  3;  monthlies,  90;  semi- 
monthlies, 18;  quarterlies,  11.  In  each  of  128  towns  one  paper  wns 
published;  in  56,  two;  in  27,  three;  in  17,  four;  and  in  24,  five  or  more. 
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EARLY  HISTORY. 


1793. — Printing  introduted  at  Cincinnati. 

Papers  were  established  in  the  different  counties  as  follows: 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


1854.— The  Gazette,  at  Lima,  by  C.  Farmeter.     StiU  published. 
1656.— The  Democrat,  at  Lima,  by  D.  S.  Fisher.     Still  published. 
1869.— The  Herald,  at  Belphos,  by  D.  N.  Tolan.     Still  published. 


at  Ashland,  by  Mr. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

1834. — Mohican  Advocate  and  Hanover  Journal^ 
Rogers.    Published  six  numbers. 

1834,  December  30.— The  Ashland  Herald,  at  Ashland,  by  J.  C.  Gil- 
kinson.  In  1837  changed  to  the  Ohio  Qlohe;  afterward  to  the  Western 
Phcenix,  and  in  1846  to  the  AsIUand  Democrat.  Finally  merged  in  the 
Standard. 

1846. — The  Standard,  at  Ashland,  by  R.  V.  Kennedy.  Consolidated 
with  the  Democrat,  and  called  the  Ohio  Union.  Afterward  changed  to 
the  Ashland  Union,  and  in  1872  to  the  Press.     StiU  published. 

1850.— The  Ashlander,  at  Ashland,  by  W.  B.  McCarty.  Published 
two  years. 

1853,  July  14. — The  Ashkund  Times,  at  Ashland,  by  L.  J.  Sprengle. 
Still  published. 

.—The  GospeJ  Preacher,  at  Ashland,  by  Professor  Sharp. 

. — The  Young  Disciple,  at  Ashland,  by  Professor  Sharp. 

ATHENS  COUNTY. 

1825. — The  Athens  Mirror  and  Literary  Register,  at  Athens,  by  A.  G. 
Brown.  In  1830  changed  to  the  Western  Spectator  ;  in  1836  to  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  Gazette  and  Athens  Messenger,  and  in  January,  1844j  to  the 
AtheiK  Messenger. 

AUGLAIZE  COUNTY. 

1848.— The  Democrat,  at  Wapakoneta,  by  H.  P.  Kelley.     Still  pub- 
lished. 
. — The  Courant,  at  Wapakoneta,  by  E.  B.  Walkup. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 


1812.— The  Farmer's  Watch  Tower,  at  - 

1824.— The  Fame's  Friend,  at  ,  by  D.  S.  Ball.     Afterward 


-,  by  Corwin  &  Black. 


changed  to  Ohio  and  Mad  Eiver  Journal. 

1838,  April. — The  Western  OHzoi  and  Urbana  Gazette,  at  Urbana,  by 
J.  Saxton.  Afterward  changed  to  Urbana  Citizen  and  Gazette.  Still 
published. 

1844. — The  Western  Dominion,  at  Urbana,  by  J.  Taylor.  Consoli- 
dated with  the  Democratic  Expositor,  at  Springfield.  In  1850  changed 
to  Ohio  State  Democrat,  subsequently  to  Urbana  Free  Press;  in  1863  to 
Urbana  Union;  in  1872  to  Democratic  Plaindealer,  and  in  1873  to  Urbana 
Union  Democrat.     Still  published. 

I860,  December  29.— The m^jmmedi,  atLewisburg,  by  H.  D.  Gowey. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1861.— The  Leivisburg,  Weekly  Magazine,  at  Lewisburg,  by  H.  D. 
Gowey.    Published  six  months. 

1867,  February.— The  Mackacheek  Press,  at  West  Liberty,  by  Donn 
Piatt.  Removed  to  Columbus,  and  afterward  to  Urbana.  Suspended 
a  few  months  later. 

18C8,  July.— The  Boomerang,  at  North  Lewisburg,  by  Mitchell  & 
Gowey.    Suspended  in  November,  1869. 

1870.— The  St.  Paris  Independent,  at  Saint  Paris,  by  Vaughn  Bros. 
la  1871  removed  from  the  town. 

1872.— The  St.  Paris  Informant,  at  Saint  Paris.  Afterward  changed 
to  Xcw  Era.    Still  published. 

1S73.— The  Central  Ohio  News,  at  Mechanicsbnrg,  by  Church  &  Bax- 
ter.   Still  published. 


1876,  January. — The  North  Lewisburg  Star,  at  North  Lewisburg,  by 
J.  H.  Fluhart.     Published  six  months. 

1876,  January. — The  North  Lewisburg  Gazette,  at  North  Lewisburg, 
by  Vaugh  &  Sherrett.     Published  eleven  months. 

1878,  August  9.— The  St.  Paris  Enterprise,  at  Saint  Paris,  by  C.  R. 
Carlow.     Suspended  in  January,  1879. 

.—The  Spirit  of  Liberty,  at ,  by  A.  M.  Poff. 

. — The  Country  Collustrator,  at ,  by  Barr  &  Everett.  Af- 
terward consolidated  with  Mad  Eiver  Courant  and  called  Mad  Eiver 
Courant  and  Country  Collustrator. 

. — Mad  Eiver  Courant,  at ,  by  D.  S.  Lewis.     Consolidated 

with  Country  Collustrator. 

. — The  Urbana  Eeeord,  at  Urbana,  by  J.  H.  Bacon.     Published 

untU  1831. 

. — The  Eattler,  at  Urbana,  by  Corwin  &  Talbott.     Published  a 

short  time. 

. — The  Daily  News,  at  Urbana,  by  W.  H.  Gulic.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

COLUMBIANA   COUNTY. 

1808,  December. — Der  Patriot  Am  Ohio  (German),  at  New  Lisbon, 
by  William  D.  Lepper.     Published  a  short  time. 

1809.— The  Ohio  Patriot,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  William  D.  Eepper. 
Still  published. 

1^5,  March  25. — The  Salem  Gazette  and  Public  Advertiser,  at  Salem, 
by  R.  G.  Lee. 

1826. — The  New  Lisbon  Gazette,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  R.  Fee.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1827,  June. — The  Columbiana  American  and  New  Lisbon  Free  Press, 
at  New  Lisbon,  by  William  Campbell.  In  1828  changed  to  the  West- 
ern Palladium.     In  1854  merged  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

1832,  March  5. — The  Aurora,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  J.  Frost.  Sus- 
pended in  1856. 

1834. — The  Inciter,  at  Salem,  by  A.  Gilbert.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1835. — The  Salem  Visitor,  at  Salem,  by  W.  F.  Stewart.  Changed 
to  the  Ohio  Mercury,  and  published  until  1856. 

1835. — The  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  Wellsville,  by  L.  Caton.  In 
1841  changed  to  American  Patriot,  and  in  1842  to  the  Wellsville  Patriot. 
Suspended  in  1866. 

1842,  April  12. — The  Village  Eegister,  at  Salem,  by  Davis  &  Hart. 
In  1847  changed  to  the  Homes,  and  in  1857  to  the  Salem  Bepublican. 
Still  published. 

1842.— The  Wellsville  Patriot,  at  WellsvUle,  byW.  L.  Clarke. 

1842. — The  Self  Examiner,  at  Goshen,  by  A.  Hinchman;  monthly. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Friend  of  Man.     Published  a  short  time. 

1845,  June  20. — The  Anti-Slavery  Bugle,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.     Removed  to  Salem  and  published  untU  May  4, 1864. 

1848.— The  Ocean  Waive,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  H.  C.  Trunick.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1852. — The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  National  Teacher,  at  Salem, 
by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association;  monthly.  In  1860  changed  to  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly.     Still  published. 

1852.— The  Buckeye,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  R.  D.  Hartshorn.  In  1854 
consolidated  with  the  Western  Palladium.  Now  published  as  the  Buck- 
eye State. 

1857. — The  Gospel  Visitor  (German  and  English),  at  Columbiana, 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Kurtz  and  Quintz;  monthly.  In  1866  removed  to 
Dayton. 

1858,  May.-^The  Columbiana  Telegraph,  at  Columbiana,  by  Black  & 
Watson.     Published  six  weeks. 

1858,  September. — The  Ledger,  at  Columbiana,  by  C.  H.  M.  Beecher. 
In  1862  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 

1861,  May  23. — The  East  Liierpool  Mercury,  at  East  Liverpool,  by 
Luckey  &  Harris.     Published  one  year. 

1865. — The  Merchanin^  Journal,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  J.  D.  Briggs. 
Published  a  short  time. 
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1865,  February  17. — The  Salem  Journal,  at  Balem,  by  J.  Hudson  & 
Son.     Suspended  in  1872. 

1866.— The  Wellsville  Union,  at  "WellsvUle,  by  G.  W.  Foster.  Still 
published. 

1867,  April.' — The  New  Lisbon  Journal,  at  New  Lisbon,  by  J.  K. 
Trew.     Still  published. 

1867. — The  East  Liverpool  Record,  at  East  Liverpool,  by  W.  Gr.  Fos- 
ter.    Suspended  in  1869. 

1868. — The  Local,  at  East  Liverpool,  by Murphy.     Published 

■eight  weeks. 

1869. — The  Democrat,  at  East  Liverpool,  by  E.  Bradshaw.  January 
■.23,  1876,  changed  to  the  East  Liverpool  Tribune.     Still  published. 

1870,  April  14. — The  Independent  Register,  at  Columbiana,  by  J.  M. 
Hutton.     Still  published. 

1870,  October.— The  National  Teacher,  at  Salem,  by  E.  E.  "White.  In 
.January,  1876,  united  with  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

1870.— The  Salineville  Era,  at  "Wellsville,  by  J.  E.  Porter.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1870.— The  Wellsville  Local,  at  "Wellsville,  by  D.  B.  Martin.  In  1871 
lemoved  to  East  Liverpool  and  changed  to  East  Liverpool  Gazette.  In 
1876  changed  to  the  East  Liverpool  Potters'  Gazette,  and  in  June,  1876, 
to  the  Potters'  Gazette.     Still  published. 

1871,  January  1. — The  Leetonia  Reporter,  at  Leetonia,  by  "Watson  & 
Steen.     Still  published. 

1871. — The  Salineville  Miner,  at  "Wellsville,  by  J.  M.  Eeese.  Pub- 
lished a  few  months. 

1872,  May  2.— The  SaXinemlle  Index,  at  SalinevUle,  by  J.  W.  &  J.  F. 
Lacock.     In  1878  changed  to  the  Salineville  Herald. 

1873,  March  1.— The  Salem  Era,  at  Salem,  by  Hale  &  Park.  Still 
published. 

1875. — Educational  Notes  and  Queries,  at  Salem,  by  "W.  D.  Henkle; 
monthly.     Still  published. 

1875,  July  14. — The  Columbiana  True  Press,  at  Columbiana,  by  L.  & 
T.  S.  Arnold.     Still  published. 

1878,  April  12. — ^The  Valler/  Eclio,  at  East  Palestine,  by  Roberts  & 
Co.     Still  published. 

1878,  July  23.— The  National  Greenback,  at  Salem,  by  G.  "W.  Cow- 
^11.     Still  published. 

CEAWFOED  COUNTY. 

1844. — The  Forum,  at  Bucyrus,  by  J.  E.  Clypier.     Still  published. 
1852. — The  Journal,  at  Bucyrus,  by  J.  Hopley.     Still  published. 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

1818,  July  31. — The  Gazette  and  Commercial  Register,  at  Cleveland. 
Suspended  in  1819. 

1819,  October. — The  Cleveland  Herald,  at  Cleveland,  by  Z.  "Willes  & 
Co.     Consolidated  with  the  Daily  Gazette  March  22,  1837. 

1832. — The  Advertiser,  at  Cleveland,  by  M.  Kelley.  In  1836  Daily 
established.     In  1841  changed  to  the  Plain  Dealer.     Still  published. 

1834,  August  20. — The  Whig,  at  Cleveland,  by  Eice  &  Penniman. 
Published  two  years. 

1836,  January. — Christliclie  Botschafter  (German),  at  Cleveland,  by 
the  Evangelical  Association.     Still  published. 

1836,  May. — The  Messenger,  at  Cleveland,  by  Beck  &  Tuttle.  Pub- 
lished about  one  year. 

1836,  May  20. — The  Ohio  City  Argus,  at  Cleveland;  by  Smead  &  Hall. 
In  1838  changed  to  the  Ohio  City  Transcript.     Suspended  in  1839. 

1836. — The   Gazette,   at  Cleveland,    by  "Whittlesey;  daily. 

March  22, 1837,  consolidated  with  the  Herald  and  called  the  Daily  Her- 
ald and  Gazette.     Still  published  as  the  Daily  Herald. 

1836,  September  10.— The  Cleveland  LiberaMst,  at  Cleveland,  by  Dr. 
S.  Underbill.     Suspended  in  1837. 

1836. — The  Cleveland  Jotirnal,  at  Cleveland,  by  Sterling,  Aiken  & 
Penfleld.  Consolidated  with  the  Ohio  Observer  at  Hudson  and  changed 
to  the  Cleveland  Observer.  In  1840  removed  to  Hudson  and  changed  to 
the  Ohio  Observer. 


1838. — The  Daily  Commercial  Intelligencer,  at  Cleveland,  by  B.  An- 
drews. 

1840. — The  Cleveland  Agitator,  a,i  Cleveland.  Suspended  the  same  year. 

1841. — The  Daily  Morning  News,  at  Cleveland,  by  Geo.  M.  Shippen. 
Suspended  the  same  year. 

1841. — The  Palladium  of  Liberty,  at  Cleveland,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Butts. 
Suspended  the  same  year. 

1841. — The  Eagle  Eyed  News  CatcJter,  at  Cleveland,  by  D.  L.  "Wood; 
daily.     Suspended  the  same  year. 

1841. — The  Daily  Morning  Mercury,  at  Cleveland,  by  C.  Hall.  Sus- 
pended during  the  year. 

1841. — The  Mothers'  and  Young  Ladies'  Guide,  at  Cleveland,  by  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Herrick;  monthly.     Published  a  short  time. 

1842. — The  Cleveland  Gatherer,  at  Cleveland,  by  E.  B.  Fisher.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1842,  August. — tha  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Journal,  sAjChaigcmYaMa, 
by  Blakeslee  &  Brainard.     Suspended  in  1844. 

1843. — The  Second  Adventist,  at  Cleveland,  by  T.  H.  Smead.  Sus- 
pended in  April,  1844. 

1844. — The  Ohio  American,  at  Ohio  City,  .by  E.  B.  Dennis.  In  1848 
consolidated  with  the  True  Democrat. 

1844. — The  Declaration  of  Independence,   at  Cleveland,  by 

Smead.     Published  a  short  time. 

1845. — The  Spirit  of  Freedom,  at  Chagrin  Fails,  by  Doolittle  &  Cal- 
kins.    Published  a  short  time. 

. — Labour,  at  Chagrin  Falls,  by  the  Laboring  Men's  Association. 

Published  a  short  time. 

1845. — The  Cleveland  Weekly  Times,  at  Cleveland,  by  P.  Baxter.  In 
1848  merged  in  the  Plain  Dealer. 

1845. — The  Ohio  Universalisl  and  Literary  Companion,  at  Cleveland,  by 
C.  "W.  Hudson.     Suspended  in  1847. 

1846.— The  True  Democrat,  at  Olmsted  Falls,  byE.  S.  Hamlin.  In 
1847  removed  to  Cleveland  and  issued  daily.  In  1848  consolidated  with 
the  American  and  called  the  True  Democrat.  In  1853  consolidated  with 
the  Daily  Forest  City  and  True  Democrat.  In  March,  1854,  changed  to 
the  Cleveland  Leader.     Still  published. 

1848,  January. — The  Evangelical  Messenger,  at  Cleveland,  by  the 
Evangelical  Association.     Still  published. 

1848,  January. — The  Ohio  Farmer,  at  Cleveland,  by  F.  Brown.  Now 
published  as  the  Ohio  Practical  Farmer. 

1848. — The  Spirit  of  Freedom,  atClevelaad.     Published  a  short  time. 

1848. — The  Northern  Ohio  Medical  Examiner,  at  Cleveland;  monthly, 
Published  a  short  time. 

1850,  January  3. — The  Family  Visitor,  at  Cleveland,  by  Kirtland, 
St.  John  &  Knapp.     Suspended  in  1858. 

1850. — The  Tennple  of  Honor,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Temperance.     Published  one  or  two  years. 

1850.— The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  "Western  Sear 
man's  Friend  Society.  Changed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lakes  and  Boatmen's 
Reporter.     Published  six  years. 

1850. — True  Kindred,  at  Chagrin  Falls,  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sanford; 
monthly.  Subsequently  changed  to  Independent  Politician,  weekly. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1852. — The  Cleveland  Commercial,  at  Cleveland,  by  Hine  &  Cullaton. 
Published  four  years. 

1852. — The  American  Advertiser,  at  Cleveland,  by  H.  M.  Addison. 
Afterward  changed  to  the  Harpoon.     Published  four  years. 

1852.— The  School  Boy,  at  Cleveland,  by  F.  0.  McGillicudy.  Sus- 
pended in  1855. 

1852.— The  Forest  City,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  Medill.  In  1853  merged 
in  the  True  Democrat. 

1852,  A.-ag-astl.—WaecMer  Am  Erie,  at  Cleveland,  by  A.  Therine. 
Still  published. 

1852.— The  Golden  Rule,  at  Cleveland,  by  D.  M.  Ide;  monthly.  In 
1856  removed  to  Mansfield. 

1854. — Brainard' s  Musical  World,  at  Cleveland,  by  Brainard  &  Co. ; 
monthly.    Still  published. 
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185-.— The  Annals  of  Science,  at  Cleveland,  by  H.  S.  Smith ;  monthly. 
Published  a  short  time. 

185-. — The  American  Magazine,  at  Clevfeland;  monthly.  Suspended 
in  1856. 

185-. — The  New  American  Magazine,  at  Cleveland,  by  B.  K.  Maltby; 
monthly.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1856. — The  Cleveland  Commercial  Gazette,  at  Cleveland,  by  E.  Cowles 
&  Co.     Suspended  in  1868. 

1856,  June. — Der  Christliclie  Kinderfreimd,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Association.     Still  published. 

1856. — The  Oermania,  at  Cleveland.     Suspended  in  1875. 

1857. — The  Spiritual  Universe,  at  Cleveland.  Published  one  or  two 
years. 

1857. — The  Daily  Review,  at  Cleveland,  by  Spear,  Dennison  &  Mor- 
rison.    Suspended  in  1861  or  1862. 

1857. — Eeformirte  Kirchezeitung,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  German  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Still  published. 

1859.. — The  Buckeye  Democrat,  at  Cleveland.  Published  about  a 
year. 

1859. — Ihs  Agitator,  at  Cleveland,  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Brown.  Suspended 
in  1860. 

1859. — Wool  Growers'  Reporter,  at  Cleveland,  by  A.  Meader;  monthly. 
Published  one  year. 

1859. — The  Western  Law  Monthly,  at  Cleveland,  by  Hayden,  King  & 
Elwell.     Published  one  year. 

1859. — ^The  Analyst,  at  Cleveland,  by  Spencer  &  Co.  Published  two 
years. 

1859. — Dodge's  Literary  Museum,  at  Cleveland,  by  0.  E.  Dodge. 

1859. — The  Vanguard,  at  Cleveland,  by  Denton  &  Cridge. 

1860. — The  Ohio  Cultivator,  at  Cleveland;  monthly.  Published  a 
short  time. 

I860.— The  National  Democrat,  at  Cleveland,  by  C.  B.  Flood.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time. 

1860. — The  Daily  Dispatch,  at  Cleveland,  by  printers.  Published 
four  months. 

1861. — The  Gleaner,  at  Cleveland.     Published  one  year. 

1864. — The  Sunday  School  Messenger,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Evangeli- 
cal Association.     Still  published. 

1865. — The  German  Democrat,  at  Cleveland.     Published  one  year. 

1866,  January. — Der  Sendbote,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  German  Baptist 
Publishing  Company. 

1886,  January. — Dev  Muntere  Saemann,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Ger- 
man Baptist  Publishing  Company. 

1866. — The  Christian  Standard,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Christian  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Published  two  years. 

1867,  January. — Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  at  Eochester, 
New  York;  monthly.  In  1868  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  in  1870 
to  Cleveland.     Still  published. 

1868,  January.— The  Ohio  Weekly  Review,  at  Cleveland,  by  G.  H.  & 
E.  S.  Adams  &  K.  Stone.  Changed  to  the  Commercial  Review ;  then  to 
the  Manufacturing  and  Trade  Review,  and  in  1879  to  the  Trade  Review. 
Still  published. 

1868,  June  20. — The  Advertiser,  at  Cleveland,  by  Berea  Job  Printing 
Company.  April,  1869,  changed  to  the  Grindstone  City  Advertiser ;  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  changed  to  the  Berea  Advertiser.     Still  published. 

1869.— The  Evening  News,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Leader  Company. 

1869. — The  Hardware  Reporter,  at  Cleveland  (formerly  published  at 
Pittsburgh);  October,  1878,  removed  to  Cleveland,  by  Protzman  & 
Hillerman.     Also  prints  a  monthly  edition  called  E.vport  Edition. 

1869.— The  Living  Epistle,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Evangelical  Associ- 
ation ;  monthly.     Still  published. 

1869,  Jnly.— Das  Evangelische  Magazin  (German),  at  Cleveland,  by 
the  Evangelical  Association;  monthly. 

ISIO.— Temperance  Era,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  A.  Spencer.  Published 
one  year. 

1870 — Ohio  Spiritualist,  at  Cleveland,  by  a  company.  Published 
three  years. 


1871. — Printing  Gazette,  at  Cleveland.     Suspended  in  1872. 
1871,  August  15. — Anzeiger,  at  Cleveland,  by  H.  Gentz.     Now  pub- 
lished, daily  and  weekly. 

1871,  October. — The  Sunday  Morning  Voice,  at  Cleveland,  by  W.  S. 
Eobinson.  In  June,  1878,  consolidated  with  Sunday  Post,  and  called 
the  Sunday  Voice  and  Post.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Sunday  Voice. 
Still  published. 

1872. — Die  Biene,  at  Cleveland,  by  "William  Miller. 

1872.— The  Prohibition  Era,  at  Cleveland,  by  A.  T.  Proctor.  Pub- 
lished four  years. 

1872. — The  New  Era,  at  Cleveland,  by  Parker  &  Co.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1872.— The  Real  Estate  Recorder,  at  Cleveland,  by  H.  S.  Herr.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1872. — Pokrok  (Bohemian),  at  Cleveland,  by  F.  B.  Zdrubek.  Sus- 
pended in  1878. 

1872. — -The  Mechanics'  and  Blacksmiths'  Journal,  at  Cleveland,  by  J. 
Fehrenbatch.     Suspended  in  1878. 

1872. — The  Coopers'  Journal,  at  Cleveland,  by  M.  A.  Foran.  Pub- 
lished several  years. 

1872,  December. — The  Mission  Harvester,  at  Cleveland.  In  July, 
1874,  changed  to  the  Christian  Harvester. 

1873,  January. — Die  Sonntagsfreude,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  German 
Baptist  Publishing  Company. 

1873. — All  Around  the  Clock,  at  Cleveland,  by Nelson.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  South  Cleveland  Advocate.     Still  published. 

1873. — The  Home  Companion,  at  Cleveland,  by  Thorpe  &  Bro. 

1873. — The  Real  Estate  Journal,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  N.  Bebout.  Sus- 
pended in  1877. 

1873. — The  Illustrated  Bazaar,  at  Cleveland.  Published  several 
months. 

1873. — House  and  Garden,  at  Cleveland,  by  G.  E.  Blakelee.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1873. — Hygenia,  at  Cleveland,  by  Dr.  Libbey.  Published  three 
years. 

1873. — Oberlin  New  Era,  at  Cleveland,  by  Dr.  Libbey.  Published 
less  than  a  year. 

1873. — The  Cleveland  Pulpit,  at  Cleveland,  by  E.  B.  Eaflfensperger. 
Published  two  years. 

1874,  June. — The  Earnest  Worker,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Association;  monthly. 

1874,  July. — The  Catholic  Universe,  at  Cleveland,  by  Eev.  T.  P. 
Thorpe. 

1874. — The  Chagrin  Exponent,  at  Chagrin  Falls,  by  Stranahan  & 
Hohler.     Still  published. 

1874. — Sontaggshlatt,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  Kurzer. 

1874. — Cross  and  Crown,  at  Cleveland,  by  L.  W.  Tatum.  Published 
one  year. 

1874. — The  Columbia,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  Killan.    Suspended  in  1878. 

1874. — The  Celtic  Index,  at  Cleveland,  by  Eev.  A.  Quinn.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1874. — The  Lumdale  Enterprise,  at  Cleveland,  bj-  W.  W.  Robinsou. 
Published  one  year. 

1874. — Our  Youth,  at  Cleveland.     Published  one  year. 

1874. — The  Trio,  at  Cleveland.     Published  one  year. 

1875. — The  Cuyahoga  County  Blade,  at  Newburgh,  by  L.  A.  Wood- 
ward.    Published  one  year. 

187.5. — The  Household  Treasure,  at  Cleveland,  by  Waite  &  Meyel. 
Suspended  in  1S7(3. 

187'). — The  Irish  National  Magazine,  by  W.  J.  Nicholson.  Sus- 
pended in  1876. 

1875. — The  Democratic  Sunday  Blade,  at  Cleveland.  Published  one 
year. 

187r..— The  Indicator,  at  Cleveland,  l)y  .S.  W.  Crowell  &  Co.  Sus- 
pended in  1877. 

1870. — Die  Abend  Lust,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  German  Publishing 
Company. 
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1876,  January. — Evangelical  Sunday-School  Teacher,  at  Cleveland,  by 
the  Evangelical  Association. 

1876. — Laemmerweide,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Evangelical  Association. 

1876. — Ml/  Lesson,  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Evangelical  Association. 

1876.— The  i/ittie  Ones  at  Some,  at  Cleveland,  by  M.  A.  Beebe.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1876. — Maria  Rilf,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  H.  Renfert.  Suspended  in 
1877. 

1876. — The  Pictorial  World,  at  Cleveland,  by  E.  J.  Farmer.  Sus- 
pended in  1877. 

1876. — Delnicke  Lisle,  at  Cleveland.     Published  two  years. 

1876,  May. — The  Sunday  Morning  Times,  at  Cleveland,  by  J.  P. 
O'Brien. 

1877. — The  Sunday  Post,  at  Cleveland.  In  1878  consolidated  with 
the  Sunday  Voice. 

1877,  October. — Denuice  Novovcke  (Bohemian),  at  Cleveland,  by 
Vaclay,  Snajdr  &  Korizik. 

1878,  November. — The  Penny  Press,  at  Cleveland,  by  Scripps  & 
Sweeny;  daily.     Still  published. 

DABKE  COUNTY. 

1832,  June  25. — The  Western  Statesman  and  Greenville  Courier,  at 
Greenville,  by  E.  Donnellan.  In  April,  1850.  changed  to  the  Journal. 
Still  published. 

1847,  April. — The  Democratic  Herald,  at  Greenville,  by  Mehaffey  & 
Lewis.  In  1848  changed  to  the  Union  Democrat,  and  afterward  to  the 
Telegraph.  In  1852  changed  to  the  Mad  Anthony,  and  in  1854  removed 
to  Union  City,  Indiana. 

1854. — The  Eagle,  at  Greenville,  by  T.  Perry.    Published  six  months. 

1855. — The  Darke  County  Democrat,  at  Greenville,  by  A.  G.  Clarke. 
Still  published. 

1875,  May  22.— The  Sunday  Courier,  at  Greenville,  by  G.  W.  Cal- 
derwood.     Still  published. 

DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

1844. — The  Democrat,  at  Defiance,  by  J.  J.  Greene.     Still  published. 
1868.— The  Express,  at  Defiance,  by  F.  Brooks.     Still  published. 

FBANKLIN   COUNTY. 

1811. — The  Western  Intelligencer,  at  Worthington,  by  Colonel  James 
Kilbourne.  In  1814  removed  to  Columbus  and  called  the  Western  In- 
telligencer and  Columbus  Oazette.  The  first  part  of  the  title  afterward 
dropped.  In  September,  1825,  changed  to  Ohio  State  Journal  and  Co- 
lumbus Gazette.  Daily  established  December  3, 1839. ,  Now  published 
as  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 

1812. — The  Freeman's  Chronicle,  at  Franklinton,  by  J.  B.  Gardner. 
Published  two  or  three  years. 

1816. — The  Ohio  Monitor,  at  Columbus,  by  Smith  &  Grjswold.  In 
1835  merged  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

1825. — The  Western  Statesman,  at  Columbus,  by  Mills  &  Lewis.  In 
1828  merged  in  the  Journal  and  Gazette. 

1828. — The  National  Enquirer,  at  Columbus,  by  Horton  Howard. 
Published  two  years. 

1829,  July. — Thfe  Ohio  State  Bulletin,  at  Columbus,  by  Bryan  & 
Lazell.  In  1832  changed  to  the  Columbus  Sentinel,  and  in  1835  merged 
in  the  State  Journal. 

1830. — ^The  Ohio  Register  and  Anti-Masonie  Review,  removed  from 
Milan,  Huron  County,  to  Columbus,  by  Jenkins  &  Glover.  Suspended 
in  1833. 

1832. — The  Western  Hemisphere,  at  Columbus,  by  Gilbert  &  Melcher. 
In  July,  1837,  changed  to  the  Ohio  Statesman;  Daily  Statesman  estab- 
lished in  1847;  June  22,  1872,  daily  consolidated  with  Evening  Dis- 
patch.    Weekly  now  published  as  weekly  edition  of  Daily  Times. 

1832. — The  Thompsonian  Recorder,  at  Columbus,  by  Jarvis,  Pike  & 
Co.     Removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1842. 

1833. — The  Emigrant  (German),  at  Columbus,  by  Henry  Eocder. 
Published  one  year. 


1838. — The  Ofrio  Confederate,  at  Columbus,  by  J,  G.  Miller.  In  1841 
changed  to  the  Old  School  Republican,  and  continued  two  years. 

1838. — The  Cross  and  Journal  .{Ba,ptist),  removed  from  Cincinnati 
(established  there  in  1831)  to  Columbus,  by  George  Cole.  In  1849  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati. 

1840. — The  Ohio  Staats  Zeitung,  at  Columbus,  by Weistling. 

Published  one  year. 

1840. — The  Straight-out  Harrisonian,  at  Columbus,  by  Allen,  Sage  & 
Beverage. 

1840.— The  Tornado,  by  E.  P.  Sage,  and  the  Auger,  by  T.  W.  H. 
Mosely,  at  Columbus. 

1841.— The  Ohio  Adler  (G«tman),  at  Columbus,  by  "Valentine  Kast- 
ner.     Published  two  years. 

1842. — The  Ohio  Freeman,  at  Columbus,  by  John  Dnfly.  The  Co- 
Iwmhus  Herald  afterward  published  by  J.  Dufly. 

184- — The  Forewertz  (German),  at  Columbus,  by  Robert  Clemen. 
Published  one  year. 

1845. — The  Ohio  Cultivator,  at  Columbus,  by  B.  Batoham.  Subse- 
quently removed  to  Cleveland. 

1847.— The  Ohio  Press,  at  Columbus,  by  Eli  T.  Tappan.  Published 
a  year  or  two. 

1847. — The  Freeman,  at  Columbus. 

1848. — The  Ohio  Standard,  at  Columbus,  by  Hamlin  &  Gtarraid. 
Suspended  in  February,  1849.  In  November,  1849,  another  of  same 
name  established  by  Gale  &  Cleveland.     Suspended  in  spring  of  1851. 

1851,  January. — The  Western  Agriculturist,  at  Columbus,  by  J.  H. 
Riley  &  Co. ;  monthly. 

1851,  October. — The  Daily  Capital  City  Fact,  at  Columbus,  by  a  com- 
pany. In  1863  merged  in  the  Daily  Evening  Express,  and  continued  a 
short  time. 

1853. — The  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  at  Columbus,  by  Dr.  John 
Dawson.     Suspended  in  1866. 

1853,  December  12. — The  Daily  Ohio  State  Democrat,  at  Columbus, 
by  Knapp,  Osgood  &  Blake.  In  1854  united  with  the  Statesman,  and 
called  the  Statesman  and  Democrat. 

1853. — The  Columbian,  at  Columbus,  by  an  association.  In  1856 
merged  in  the  State  Journal. 

1855. — The  Daily  Enterprise,  at  Columbus,  by  J.  M.  Kinney  &  Co. 
Published  six  months, 

1856. — The  Volks  Tribune,  at  Columbus,  by  a  company.  Published 
several  years. 

PULTON  COUNTY. 

1855. — The  North  Western  Republican,  at  Wauseon,  by  A.  B.  Smith 
&  Co.     Stm  published. 

GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

1828. — The  Geauga  Gazette,  at  Painesville.  Soon  afterward  re- 
moved to  Chardon,  and  changed  to  the  Chardon  Spectator.  Published 
several  years  and  then  removed  to  Toledo. 

1840,  May.— The  Geauga  Freeman,  at  Chardon,  by  J.  W.  Whit«. 
In  November,  1842,  changed  to  the  Geav^a  Republican  and  Whig,  and 
in  1849  to  the  Geauga  Republican.     In  1854  removed  to  Cleveland. 

1849,  December. — The  Free  Democrat,  at  Chardon,  by  Brown  &  Can- 
field.  In  January,  1854,  changed  to  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat ;  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  to  the  Geauga  Democrat,  and  in  January,  1872,  to  the  Geauga 
Republican.     Still  published. 

1872,  August.— The  Western  Reseroe  limes,  at  Chardon,  by  Canfield, 
Eggleston  &  Bostwick.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Cliardon  Times. 
Published  one  year. 

1874,  December.— The  Geauga  Leader,  at  Burton,  by  J.  B.  Coffin. 
Still  published. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

1836,  November  10. — The  Democratic  Courier,  at  Pindlay,  by  J.  Ros- 
enberg.    Still  published. 
1840. — The  Hancock  Farmer,  at  Findlay,  by  J.  Rosenberg. 
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1845,  January. — The  Western  Herald,  at  Findlay,  by  J.  T.  Ford. 
In  November,  1845,  changed  to  the  Findlay  Herald.  Afterward  called 
the  Journal,  the  Home  Companion,  the  Jeffersonian,  the  Hancock  Jeffer- 
sonian,  and  the  Findlay  Jeffersonian.     Still  published. 


HARBISON   COUNTY. 

1818,  November. — The  Ohio  Luminary,  at  Cadiz,  by  S.  Seigfried. 

HENEY   COUNTY. 

The  North  West,  at  Napoleon,  by  Orwig  &  Co.     Still  pub- 
Still  published. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 
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1878,  April  17. — Der  Piqua  Correspondent,  at  Piqua,  by  ,T.  B.  Hem- 
steger.     Still  published. 

MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 

1810.— The  Ohio  Patriot,  at  Zanesville,  by  White  &  Sawyer. 

EICHLAND   COUNTY. 

Pub- 


1853 
lished. 
1865. — The  Signal,  at  Napoleon,  by  P.  B.  Auger. 


1813.— The  Ohio  Register,  at  Clinton,  by  Smith  &  McArdel.  In 
April,  1816,  removed  to  Mount  Vernon.     Suspended  April  15,  1818. 

1825. — The  Western  Aurora,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  E.  Harkness. 
Afterward  changed  to  Mount  Vernon  Gazette.     Suspended  in  1835. 

1827. — The  Qambier  Observei;  at  G-ambier,  by  G.  W.  Myers.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Western  Episcopalian.     Still  published. 

1827. — The  Democrat  and  Knox  Advertiser,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by 
Colerick.  In  October,  1832,  changed  to  Mount  Vernon  Demo- 
crat and  Knox  Advertiser,  and  in  1833  to  the  Looking  Glass  and  Whig 
Safieetor. 

1835,  June. — The  Day  Book,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  Charles  Colerick. 
In  1838  merged  in  the  Western  Watchman. 

1838,  April. — The  Democratic  Banner,  at ,  by  Bassett  &  Eobb. 

1838. — The  Western  Watchman,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  S.  M.  Brown- 
ing.   Suspended  in  1839. 

1840. — The  Knox  County  liepublican,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  J.  E.  Wil- 
son.   Suspended  in  fall  of  1841. 

1842. — The  Times,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  W.  H.  Cochran.  Subse- 
quently called  the  Republican  Times,  the  Ohio  State  limes,  and  the 
Mouni  Vernon  Republican.     Still  published  as  the  Republicam. 

1848. — ^The  Mount  Vernon  True  Whig,  at  Mount  Vernon.  After- 
ward changed  to  Norlands  DaUy  True  Wliig.     Suspended  in  1855. 

1858. — The  National,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by  Agnew  &  Eagnet.  Pub- 
lished three  months. 

1860,  December. — The  Knox  County  Express,  at  Mount  Vernon,  by 
Agnew  &  Tilton. 

MEECEE  COUNTY. 

1848,  August  4. — The  Advocate,  at  Celina,  by  Smith  &  Millard. 
Published  one  year. 

1848. — The  Western  Standard,  at  Celina,  by  a  stock  company.  Af- 
terward changed  to  the  Mercer  County  Standard.     Still  published. 

1874.— The  Observer,  at  Celina,  by  J.  E.  Blizzard.     Still  published. 

MIAMI  COUNTY. 

1820,  July  6.— The  Piqua  Gazette,  at  Piqua,  by  W.  E.  Barrington. 
In  1837  changed  to  the.Intelligencer.     Suspended  in  1861. 

1822.— The  Miami  Reporter,  at  Troy,  by  M.  Faiichild.  Suspended 
in  1869. 

1847.— The  Piqua  Enquirer,  at  Piqua,  by  D.  M.  Fleming.  In  1860 
changed  to  the  Piqtia  Journal.     Still  published. 

1853. — The  Tippecanoe  City  Reflector,  at  Tippecanoe  City,  by 

Hudson.     Published  two  years. 

I860.— The  Miami  County  Democrat,  at  Piqua,  by  Horton  &  Tever- 
baugh.    Still  published. 

1805,  January.— The  Miami  Union,  at  Troy,  by  J.  W.  Defrees. 

1866.— The  (Xty  Item,  at  Tippecanoe  City,  by  C.  Crowell;  semi- 
monthly.   Published  a  few  months. 

1869,  June  10.— The  Tippecanoe  City  Herald,  at  Tippecanoe  City,  by 
Horton.     Still  published. 

1874.— The  Miami  Helmet,  at  Piqua,  by  Horton  &  Teverbaugh.  Still 
published. 


1818,  April.— The  Olive,  at  Mansfield,  by  J.  C.  Gilkinsou. 
lished  one  year. 

1823.— The  Mansfield  Gazette,  at  Mansfield,  by  J.  Purdy.  In  1832 
merged  in  the  Western  Herald. 

1832.— The  Western  Herald,  at  Mansfield,  by  J.  L.  Eeed.  In  1833 
consolidated  with  the  Mansfield  Gazette,  and  called  the  Ohio  Spectator. 
Suspended  in  1833. 

1832.— The  Richland  Whig,  at  Mansfield,  by  J.  &  C.  Boreland. 
Published  two  years. 

1836.— The  OhioShield,  at  Mansfield,  by  Meredith  &  Warnock.  In 
1838  changed  to  the  Shield  and  Banner.     Still  published. 

1838. — The  Richland  Jeffersonian,  at  Mansfield,  by  Marain  &  Devine. 
Subsequently  changed  to  the  Mansfield  Herald.     Still  published. 

1844. — The  Morning  Pennant,  at  Mansfield,  by  Wiley  &  Tidball. 

1844. — The  Richland  Bugle  and  Independent  Press,  at  Mansfield,  by 
William  Johnson.     Published  one  year. 

1851. — The  Plymouth  Journal,  at  Plymouth,  by  E.  H.  Sanford.  In 
1853  changed  to  the  Plymouth  Advertiser. 

1855. — The  Galion  Weekly  Times,  at  Gallon,  by  J.  H.  Putnam.  Sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  Galion  Weekly  Train  ;  in  1856  to  the  Galion 
District  Democrat,  and  in  1864  to  the  Galion  Democrat.  Continued  a 
short  time. 

1858. — The  Pioneer,  at  Shelby,  by  C.  R.  Brown.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1859. — The  Richland  Democrat,  at  Mansfield,  by  Kelley  &  Eeisinger. 
Suspended  in  1862. 

1862. — ^The    Enterprise,    at  Shelby,  by  ■ —   Kenton.     Changed 

in  1863  to  the  Express,  and  continued  one  year. 

1864.— The  Gazette,  at  Shelby,  by  Glover  &  Bloom.  Published  three 
years. 

1865,  July  6.— The  Weekly  Review,  at  Galion,  by  H.  S.  Z.  Matthias. 
In  1871  changed  to  the  Galion  Democrat,  and  in  1874  to  the  Galion  Re- 
view.    Still  published. 

1867.— The  SJielby  Chronicle,  at  Shelby,  by  Young  &  Hill.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1868,  changed  to  the  Shelby  Independent  Neios,  and  in  1876  to  the 
News.     Still  published. 

1867,  July. — The  Advocate,  at  Crestline,  by  A.  Billow.  StiU  pub- 
lished. 

1868.— The  Gazette,  at  Shelby,  by  T.  H.  Barkdull.  Published  four 
years. 

1872,  February  28.— The  Bellville  Dollar  Weekly,  at  BeUvHle,  by 
Potts  &  Fans.     Still  published. 

1872,  October  5. — The  Mansfield  Courier,  at  Mansfield,  by  A.  Sebach. 
Still  published. 

1872,  October  31.— The  Sun,  at  Galion,  by  G.  T.  Eistine.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1873,  March  20.— The  Advocate,  at  Loudonville,  by  J.  A.  Euth. 
Still  published. 

1873. — The  Independent  Democrat,  at  Crestline,  by  Jenner  &  Reed. 
In  1876  removed  to  Bucyrus. 

1873,  April.— The  Ohio  Libei-al,  at  Mansfield,  by  a  company.  Still 
published. 

1875.— The  Richland  Star,  at  Bellville,  by  Garber  Bros.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1876,  July.— The  Sunday  Morning  Call,  at  Mansfield,  by  A.  J.  Baugh- 
man.     Still  published. 

1870,  December  2.— The  Times,  at  Shelby,  by  J.  G.  Hill.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

S.VXDrsKY   COLNTY. 

1829. — The  Journal,  at  Fremont,  by  A.  H.  Balsley.     Still  publislied. 
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1861. — The  Courier,  at  Fremont,  by  Willmer  &  Knerr.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1864. — The  Messenger,  at  Fremont,  by  J.  S.  Van  Valkenburg.  Still 
published. 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

1832,  August  4.— The  Seneca  Patriot,  at  Tiffin,  by  J.  H.  Brown. 

. — The  Independent  Chronicle,  at  Tiffin,  by  A.  Eawson. 

.—The  Tiffin  Gazette,  at  Tiffin,  by  J.  F.  Reed.     Suspended  in 

1842. 

1840,  July. — The  Van  Burenite  and  Seneca  County  Advertiser,  atTif&a, 
by  H.  Cronise.     Suspended  in  1841. 

1842,  May  6.— The  Seneca  Advertiser,  at  Tiffin,  by  J.  C.  Breslin.  Still 
published. 

1845,  November  18.— The  Whig  Standard,  atTiffin,  by  G.  L.  Whaton. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

At  Akron,  since  1836,  22  periodicals  have  been  issued,  as  follows:  (a) 
1836,  March  19.— The  Akron  Weekly  Post,  by  M.  H.  White. 

. — The  Akron  Journal,  by  J.  F.  Fenn. 

. — The  American  Balance,  by  Smith  &  Galloway. 

. — The  Buzzard,  by  J.  Brownbread. 

. — Glad  Tidings,  by  Whitney,  Davis  &  Doolittle. 

. — The  Flower  of  the  West,  by  Allison  &  Rumrix. 

. — The  Pestalozzian,  by  Sawtell  &  Co. 

. — The  Cascade  Roarer,  by  Lane  &  Co. 

. — Summit  Beacon,  by  H.  Bowen. 

. — The  Flail,  by  L.  L.  Howard. 

— -.—The  American  Democrat,  by  H.  Canfield. 

. — The  Casket  and  Free  Soil  Platform. 

. — Free  Democrat. 

. — True  Kindred. 

. — Akron  Offering. 

. — -Free  Democratic  Standard. 

.—The  Whip. 

.—The  Sockdolager.- 

. — The  School  Mistress. 


VAN  WEET  COUNTY. 


I860.- 
1866.- 


-The  Bulletin,  at  Van  Wert,  by  J.  H.  Foster.     Still  published. 
-The  Times,  at  Van  Wert,  by  W.  H.  Clymer.     Still  published. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 


1817. — The  Ohio  Spectator,  at  Wooster,  by  L.  Cox.     Published  about 
two  years. 

1820,  January  13. — The  Wooster  Spectator,  at  Wooster,  by  Bentley 
&  Clingan.     Published  seven  years. 

1826. — The  Ohio  Oracle,  at  Wooster,  by  J.  Barr.     Published  four 
years. 

a  The  information  given 


1826. — The  Correspondent,  at  Wooster,  by  J.  Sala.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1826. — The  Bepublican  Advocate,  at  Wooster,  by  J.  Clingan.  Con- 
solidated with  the  Western  Telegraph,  and  called  the  Democratic  Bepub- 
lican.    Subsequently  changed  to  the  Democrat.    Still  published. 

. — The  Western  Telegraph,  at  Wooster,  by  M.  Barr.     Merged 

in  the  Bepublican  Advocate. 

1832. — The  Wooster  Journal  and  Democratic  Tinies,  at  Wooster.  In 
1840  changed  to  the  Wooster  Democrat,  and  in  1853  to  the  Wooster  Be- 
publican.   Still  published. 

1844. — The  Standard,  at  Wooster,  by  E.  V.  Kenney.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1855. — The  American  Eagle,  at  Wooster,  by  H.  Coe.  Published  six 
months. 

1866,  December. — The  West  Salem  Bedew,  at  West  Salem,  by  Dr.  J. 
Georget;  monthly.  In  1867  changed  to  the  JSfetZicai  JJmew.  Suspended 
in  1868. 

1867.— The  True  atizen,  at  West  Salem,  by  F.  G.  McCauley.  Pub- 
lished three  months. 

1867.— The  Orrville  Orescent,  at  Orrville,  by  J.  A.  Wolback.  Still 
published. 

1868. — The  Borne  Mirror,  at  Shreve,  by  C.  M.  Kenton;  monthly. 
Changed  to  the  Shreve  City  Mirror,  and  afterward  to  the  Journal.  Still 
published. 

1868.— The  West  Salem  Journal,  at  West  Salem,  by  J.  Wicks.  Pub- 
lished two  years. 

1871,  January. — The  Agricultural  Commonwealth,  at  West  Salem,  by 
F.  G.  McCauley.  In  1872  changed  to  the  Buckeye  Farmer,  and  after- 
ward to  the  West  Salem  Monitor.    Still  published. 

1875.— Evening  at  Some,  at  Orrville,  by  H.  A.  Mumaw. 

1875.— Words  of  Clieer,  at  Orrville. 

WILLIAMS  COUNTY, 

1855.— The  Press,  at  Bryan,  by  P.  C.  Hayes.     Still  published. 
1863. — The  Democrat,  at  Bryan,  by  R.  H.  Patterson.     Still  pub- 
lished. 

WOOD  COUNTY. 

1833,  December  11. — The  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at  Perrysbnrg,  by  Scott 
&  Darling.     In  August,  1838,  changed  to  the  Ohio  Whig. 

1853. — The  JotirnaJ,  at  Perrysburg,  by  J.  Timmons.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1867. — The  Sentinel,  at  Bowling  Green,  by  M.  P.  Brewer.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

WYANDOT  COUNTY. 

1845. — The  Bepvhlican,  at  Upper  Sandusky.     Still  published. 
1857, — The  Democratic  Union,  at  Upper  Sandusky.     Still  published. 
is  all  that  was  furnished. 


OEEGON. 


Area,  94,560  square  miles;  population,  174,768;  23 counties — news- 
papers published  in  21.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1850  was  2;  1860,  16;  1870,  35;  1880,  74.  The  pub- 
lications during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue,  as 
follows:  Dailies,  7;  weeklies,  59;  monthlies,  6;  semi-monthlies,  1; 
quarterlies,  1.  In  each  of  18  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  11, 
two;  in  1,  three;  in  2,  four;  and  in  1,  five  or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 


1846,  February. — Printing  introduced  and  the  Oregon  Spectator  estab- 
lished at  Oregon  City. 

1848. — The  Oregon  Free  Press,  at  Oregon  City,  by  George  L.  Curry- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Area,  44, 985  square  miles^  population,  4,282,891;  67  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals published  in  1810  was  71;  1840,  187;  1850,310;  1860,  367;  1870, 
540;  1880,  973.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  98;  weeklies,  078;  semi- 
weeklies,  3;   tri-weeklies,  4;   bi-weeklies,  1;   monthlies,  159;    semi- 


monthlies, 16;  bi-monthlies,  1;  quarterlies,  16;  semi-annuals,  1.  1^ 
each  of  143  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  58,  two;  in  31,  three; 
in  16,  four;  and  in  32,  five  or  more. 


1686.- 


EARLY  HISTORY. 
-Printing  first  introduced  at  PhUadelphia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 
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1719,  December  22. — The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  established  at 
Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Bradford;  half  cap  sheet,  8 J  by  14.  Publica- 
tion suspended  soon  after  1716. 

1728,  December  24. — The  Universal  Instructor  in  All  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Samuel  Keimer.  Cap 
sheet,  14  by  17.  Sold  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  in  partnership 
with  Hugh  Meredith,  about  1729,  when  the  first  part  of  the  title  was 
dropped.  Publication  suspended  for  a  short  time  in  1815;  re-estab- 
lished, and  in  1845  was  merged  in  the  Daily  North  American,  which 
is  still  published. 

1739. — The  Pennsylvania  German  Recorder  of  Events,  at  Germantown, 
by  Christopher  Sower  (or  Saur).     Published  several  years. 

1741,  January. — The  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  for 
all  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  by  B.  Franklin. 
Pablished  six  months. 

1741,  January. — The  American  Magazine,  or  a  Monthly  View  of  the 
British  Colonies,  at  Philadelphia,  by  John  Webbe;  48  pages.  But  two 
numbers  were  published. 

1742,  December  2. — The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  the  Weekly  Adver- 
tiser, at  Philadelphia,  by  William  Bradford;  cap  sheet,  14 by  17.  Pub- 
lication suspended  In  1797. 

1743,  May. — The  Sigh  Dutch  Pennsylvania  Journal,  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Joseph  Crellius. 

1744. — The  Germantown  Gazette  (German),  at  Germantown,  by  Chris- 
topher Sower,  jr.  (successor  to  German  Secorder).  Publication  sus- 
pended in  1748. 

1751. — Die  Zietung,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Gtodheart  Armbruster.  Pub- 
lication suspended  after  1764. 

1757,  October. — The  American  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Chronicle  for  the 
British  Colonies,  at  Philadelphia,  by  William  Bradford.  Publication 
suspended  in  1758. 

1763,  January. — Der  Wochentliche  Philadelphische  Staatsbote,  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  Henry  Miller.     Publication  suspended  in  1812. 

1767,  January  6. — The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Adver- 
tiser, at  Philadelphia,  by  William  Goddard;  medium  sheet,  18  by  23. 
Publication  suspended  in  February,,  1773. 

1769. — The  Penny  Post  (magazine),  at  Philadelphia,  by  Benjamin 
Mecom.    Published  a  short  time. 

1769. — The  American  Magazine,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nicola. 
Publication  suspended  in  1770. 

1771. — The  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine,  or  the  Christian's  Grand  Treas- 
ury, at  Philadelphia,  by  John  MacGibbons.  Published  monthly  a 
few  months. 

1771,  November. — The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  General  Adver- 
tiser, at  Philadelphia,  by  John  Dunlap;  demy  sheet,  16  by  21.  Changed 
to  a  daily  in  1784,  and  called  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Adver- 
tiser. 

1775,  January. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  or  American  Monthly 
Museum,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Aitken;  4  pages,  octavo.  Pub- 
lication suspended  in  1776. 

1775,  January  24. — The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  at  Philadelphia, 
by  BenjaminToune;  half  crown  sheet,  9jbyl5.  Publication  suspended 
in  1782. 

1775,  January  28. — The  Pennsylvania  Ledger,  or  the  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Weekly  Advertiser,  at  Philadelphia, 
byJamesHumphreys,  jr. ;  demy  sheet,  16by  21.  Suspended  publication 
in  November,  1776".  When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  its 
publication  was  resumed;  but  again  discontinued  when  they  left. 

1775,  April. — Story  and  Humphreys'  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and  Uni- 
versal Advertiser,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Story  &  Humphreys;  demy  sheet, 
16  by  21.    Publication  suspended  in  December,  1775. 

1791,  October.— The  National  Gazette,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Philip 
Preneau.     Suspended  in  1793. 

Papers  were  established  in  other  counties  as  follows  : 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

1786,  July  29.— The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  J.  Scull  & 
Hall. 


1805. — The  Commonwealth,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  E.  Pentland.     After- 
ward changed  to  the  Statesman. 
1810.— The  Mercury,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  J.  C.  Gilleland. 
1821. — The  Pittsburgh  Record,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews.. 
1823. — The  Alleglieny  Democrat,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  J.  McFarland. 

BEDFOED  COUNTY. 

1805.— The  Bedford  Gazette,  at  Bedford.     Still  published. 
1828.— The  Bedford  Inquirer,  at  Bedford.     Still  published. 

BEKKS  COUNTY. 

1789,  February  18. — Neue-Unpcirtheyische  Zeitimg,  at  Reading,  by- 
Johnson,  Barton  &  Yunginan. 

1797,  January  17. — The  Adler,  at  Reading,  by  J.  Snyder  &  Co. 
Still  published. 

1816,  June  17. — The  Berks  and  Schuylkill,  at  Reading,  by  J.  S.  Rich- 
ards. Now  published  as  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Daily  Times  and. 
Dispatch,  established  in  1857. 

. — The  Democratic  Press,  at  Reading,  by  S.  Myers.  , 

. — The  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  at  Reading,  by  J.  Ritter. 

. — The  Gazette,  at  Reading,  by  Gitz  &  Boyer. 

. — The  Liberate  BeobacMer,  at  Reading,  by  A.  Puwelle. 

. — Alt  Berks,  at  Reading,  by  W.  Schoener. 

BLAIE  COUNTY. 

■  1833,  August  9.— The  Aurora,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  T.  P.  Camp- 
bell.    Published  two  years. 

1836,  July  2.— The  Canal  and  Portage  Register,  at  Hollidaysburgh, 
by  Scott  &  Gray.  In  April,  1838,  changed  to  the  Hollidaysburgh  Regis- 
ter and  Huntingdon  County  Inquirer  ;  March,  1846,  to  the  Hollidaysburgh 
Register  and  Blair  County  Inquirer ;  in  1854  or  1855  to  the  Hollidays- 
burgh Register  and  Blair  County  Weekly  News,  and  in  November,  1870, 
to  the  Hollidaysburgh  Register.     Still  published. 

1838.— The  Standard,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  P.  L.  Joslin.  Sus- 
pended for  a  while,  but  re-established  in  October,  1844,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Standard.     Still  published. 

1843,  January.— The  Beacon  Light,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  Traugh  & 
Boggs.     In  1845  merged  in  the  Democratic  Standard. 

1847.— The  Blair  County  Whig,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  J.  L.  Slentz. 
In  1866  changed  to  the  Radical  and  Blair  County  Whig,  and  in  May, 
1868,  to  the  Blair  County  Radical.  Afterward  removed  to  Altoona,. 
where  it  is  now  published. 

1849.— The  Shield,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  H.  Smith.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1855.— The  Register,  at  Altoona,  by  W.  H.  &  J.  A.  Snyder.  Pub- 
lished six  months. 

1856,  January. — The  Tribune,  at  Altoona,  by  Allison  &  McCrum. 
Still  published  as  the  weekly  of  th.e Daily  Tribune,  established  January,. 
1878. 

1856.— The  American  Era,  at  Tyrone,  by  a  stock  company. 

.—The  Herald,  at  Tjnrone,  by  R.  Stoddard.     Published  about 

one  year  and  suspended,  but  revived  as  the  Tk/rone  Star.  Afterward 
suspended,  but  again  re-established  as  the  Western  Hemispliere.  Sus- 
pended in  August,  1867,  but  revived  as  the  T^/rone  Herald.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1866.— The  Leader,  at  Hollidaysburgh,  by  J.  H.  Keatly.     Published 

about  one  year. 

1868.— The  Temperance  Vindicator,  at  Williamsburg,  by  J.  P. 
Thompson.     In  1870  removed  to  Harrisburg. 

1868,  May.— The  Vindicator,  at  Altoona,  by  J.  F,  Campbell.  In  De- 
cember, 1869,  changed  to  the  Altoona  Sun.  Now  published  as  the= 
weekly  edition  of  the  Daily  Sun,  established  in  December,  1879. 

1870,  June.— The  Blade,  at  Tyrone,  by  J.  L.  Holmes.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  changed  to  the  Tyrone  Democrat.     Suspended  in  July,  1880. 

1873,  November.— The  Bop</«f,  at  Vltoona,  by  Rev.  William  Codville^ 
Published  one  year. 
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1874,  June.-^The  Evening  Mirror,  atAltoona,  by  Slep&Akers;  daily. 
In  1879  changed  to  the  Democratic  Call,  and  afterward  to  the  Evening 
Call.     Still  published. 

1874.— The  Cove  Eclio,  at  Martinaburg,  by  H.  &  J.  Brumbaugh. 
Published  a  short  time. 

. — TheiSiwM^Bj/ff^oJe,  atAltoona,  by Gr.  J.  Akers;  weekly.  Inl877 

•changed  to  the  Daily  Globe. 

1877,  July. — The  Musical  Advocate,  at  Altoona,  by  R.  B.  Mahafifey; 
monthly. 

1878,  March. — Der  Deutsche  Volksfuehrer  (German),  at  Altoona,  by 
H.  Slep.     Still  published. 

1879,  May. — The  Advance,  at  Altoona,  by  T.  P.  Eynder.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1879,  August.— The  Youth's  Mirror,  at  Altoona,  by  E.  J.  Slep; 
monthly. 

BUCKS  COUNTY. 

1800,  July  25. — The  Farmer's  Weekly  Gazette,  at  Doylestown,  by  I. 
Ealston.     Published  about  two  years. 

1800. — The  Aurora,  at  Philadelphia  by  F.  Bache.  Eemoved  to 
Bristol  temporarily. 

1802.— The  Bucks  County  Bee,  at  Newtown,  by  C.  Holt. 

1804,  July. — The  Pennsylvania  Correspondent  and  Farmer's  Advertiser, 
by  A.  Miner.  In  1818  changed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Correspondent ;  in 
1824  to  the  5!*efe  Omnty  Patriot  and  Farmer' s  Advertiser ;  in  1827  to 
the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  and  General  Advertiser.     Still  published. 

1805.— The  Farmer's  Gazette  and  Bucks  County  Register,  at  Newtown, 
by  W.  B.  Coale.     Suspended  in  1817. 

1816. — The  Democrat,  at  Doylestown,  by  L.  Diffenbach  &  Co.  In 
1821  consolidated  with  the  Messenger  and  changed  to  the  Bucks  County 
Democrat;  afterward  to  the  Democrat  and  Farmer's  Gazette,  and  in 
1829  to  the  Doylestovm  Democrat.     Still  published. 

1817,  May. — The  Star  of  Freedom,  at  Newtown,  by  A.  Miner.  Sus- 
pended in  April,  1818. 

1820. — The  Bucks  County  Messenger,  at  Doylestown,  by  S.  Seigfried. 
In  1821  merged  in  the  Democrat. 

1827. — The  Bucks  County  Political  Examiner,  at  Doylestown,  by  Shaw 
■&  Bartleson.  In  1829  changed  to  the  Bucks  County  Bcfmblicam,  and  in 
December,  1829,  to  the  Bucks  Comity  Bepublieaii  and  Anti-Masonic  Reg- 
ister.    Published  four  years. 

1827,  June. — The  Doylestown  Express,  at  Doylestown,  by  M.  H. 
Snyder.  In  1827  changed  to  the  Bucks  County  Express,  consolidated 
with  the  Reform,  and  changed  to  the  Express  and  Reform.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1835,  April.  T— The  Jackson  Courier  and  Democratic  Advertiser,  at 
Doylestown,  by  F.  Ross.     Suspended  in  February,  1836. 

1835,  August. — Der  Bauer  (German),  at  Doylestown,  by  J.  Young. 
In  1841  changed  to  Der  Slorgenstern.     SUU  published. 

1837  or  ISZ^.—T^ia  Public  Advocate,  at  Doylestown,  by  F.  P.  Sellers. 
Published  one  year. 

1840,  August. — The  Literary  Clironicle,  at  Hatborough.  In  1841  re- 
moved to  Newtown,  and  in  1843  changed  to  the  Newtown  Journal.  Sus- 
pended in  1850. 

1842.— The  Olive  Branch,  at  Doylestown,  by  F.  P.  Sellers.  In  1850 
removed  to  Norristown  and  changed  to  the  Independent.  Afterward 
to  the  Olive  Branch,  and  finally  suspended. 

1847. — The  Independent  Democrat,  at  Doylestown,  by  W.  H.  Snyder. 
In  1852  changed  to  the  Watchtower.     Suspended  about  1854. 

1849.— The  Gazette,  at  Bristol,  by  W.  Bache.     Suspended  in  1850. 

1850. — Der  Religiose  Botsehafter  (German),  at  Milford  Square;  semi- 
monthly. In  1860  changed  to  Das  Cliristtiche  Volksblatt,  and  in  1872  to 
Der  Memnonitische  Friedenbote.     Still  published. 

1853,  summer. — The  Spy,  at  Doylestown,  by  R.  T.  Donatt.  Sus- 
_pended  in  1854. 

1854. — The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  at  Quakertown,  by  Overholt  & 
Donatt. 

1854,  July.— The  Bucks  County  American,  at  Bristol.  In  1856  con- 
solidated with  the  Burlington  American. 


1857,  October.— The  Gazette,  at  Newtown,  by  W.  Bush.  Published 
one  year. 

1858,  March. — Quakertown  Press,  a.t  Quakertown,  by  Schaupp  & 
"Wenig.  In  November,  1859,  changed  to  the  Educator.  In  1863  re- 
moved to  Turbotville;  in  1865  to  Williamsport,  and  in  1872  to  Kutz- 
town,  Berks  county,  and  published  as  the  National  Educator ;  monthly, 

1859,  January. — The  Index,  at  Bristol,  by  W.  Bache.  Published 
eighteen  months. 

1859,  April. — ^The  Democratic  Standard,  at  Doylestown,  by  Beans  & 
Keister.     Suspended  in  1861. 

1866. — XheReform  (German),  at  Doylestown,  by  Dr.  Morwitz.  Con- 
solidated with^the  Express. 

1868,  March. — The  Enterprise,  at  Newtown,  by  E.  F.  Chiu-ch.  Still 
published. 

1869.— The  Independent,  at  Quakertown,  by  Pryor.  Changed  to  the 
Bucks  County  Mirror,  and  in  1872  removed  to  Doylestown.  StOl  pub- 
lished. 

1871,  January. — The  Good  Templar's  Journal,  quarterly,  at  Hulme- 
ville,  by  Mr.  Tilton  and  Hannah  E.  Holcomb.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1871.— The  Squib,  at  Hulmeville,  by  W.  Tilton.  In  April,  1872, 
changed  to  the  Beacon,  and  in  August,  1872,  to  the  Hulmeville  Beacon. 
Still  published. 

1871,  April. — The  Observer,  at  Bristol,  by  J.  Drury.     Still  published. 

1872. — The  Ijumimiry,  at  Yardleyville,  lower  Makefield  township, 
by  W.  H.  Shively.     Suspended  in  1875. 

1873,  August. — 'The  Bucks  County  Gazette,  at  Bristol,  by  J.  O.  Thoma.s. 
Still  published.  '^ 

1873,  November.— The  Fk:ho,  at  Hulmeville,  by  W.  H.  Johnson.  In 
February,  1875,  changed  to  the  Keystone  Amateur.  Suspended  in  Oc- 
tober, 1875. 

1875,  Aprii. — Die  Demokratische  TFacAi  (German),  at  Doylestown,  by 
Heist  &  McGinty.     Still  published. 

1876,  January. — Das  Simmels  Manna  (German),  at  Millord  Square, 
by  J.  G.  Stauffer;  monthly.     Still  published. 

CABBON  COUNTY. 

1830. — The  Carbon  County  Gazette,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  by  A.  L.  Foster. 
Still  published. 
1833. — ^The  Mauch  Chunk  Courier,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  by  A.  L.  Foster, 

CENTEE  COUNTY. 

1827. — The  Democrat,  at  Bellefonte,  by  P.  Benner. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

1838,  August. — The  Eagle,  at  Lock  Haven,  by  W.  A.  Kinsloe.  In 
1839  changed  to  the  Clintonian.  In  1840  suspended  fgr  a  short  time,  but 
revived  as  the  Clinton  County  Whig.  October  17,  1847,  removed  to 
Jersey  Shore. 

1839  or  1840. — The  Clinton  County  Democrat,  at  Lock  Haven,  by  Wil- 
bur &  Shriner.  Published  a  year  or  tw©.  In  1843  revived  by  J.  E. 
Eck. 

. — The  Clinton  Democrat,  at  Lock  Haven,  by  S.  S..  Seely. 

1849,  December  26.— The  Clinton  Tribune,  at  Lock  Haven,  by  A.  J. 
Greer.     About  1855  changed  to  the  Watchman. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

1836.— The  Democrat,  at  Bloomsburg.  In  1869  consolidated  witl> 
the  Columbian. 

1857.— The  Republican,  at  Bloomsburg.     Still  published. 

1866.— The  Columbian,  at  Bloomsburg.  In  1869  consolidated  will! 
the  Democrat.     Still  published  as  the  Columbian. 

CUBIBERLAND   COUNTY. 

1810.— The  Weekly  News,  at  Shippensbnrg,  by  J.  L.  Baker. 
1835  or  1836.— The  Microcosm,  at  Mechanicsburg,  by  D.  J.  Weaver. 
Published  a  short  time. 
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1835  or  1836. — The  8c7u>ol  Visitor,  at  Mechanicsburg,  by  A.  F.  Cox. 
Published  a  short  time. 

. — The  Independent  Press,  at  Mechanicsburg,  by Spring- 
man. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

1791. — ^The  Oracle  of  Dauphin,  at  Harrisburg.  Changed  to  the 
Sarriabwrg  Weekly  Telegraph. 

1828. — The  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  at  Harrisburg,  by  T.  Fenn. 
Still  published  as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Pennsylvania  Telegraph,  by 
Bergner  &  Co.,  established  October,  1856. 

1836. — ^The  Chwrch  Advocate,  at  Harrisburg,  by  Thomas,  Gable  & 
Boss.    Still  published. 

1843,  June  7. — ^The  Democratic  Union,  at  Harrisbnrg,  by  McKinley 
■&  Lescue.     Merged  in  the  Pennsylvania  Patriot. 

1843,  about. — The  Vaterland  WacMer  (German),  at  Harrisburg,  by 
<r.  Bergner. 

. — The  Keystone,  at  Harrisburg,  by  O.  Barrett.     Merged  in  the 

Demoeraiic  Union. 

.  — ^The  Reporter,  at  Harrisburg.    Merged  in  the  Democratic  Union. 

. — The  Gazette,  at  Harrisburg.     Merged  in  the  Democratic  Union. 

1850,  December  27. — The  American  Whig,  at  Harrisburg,  by  Berg- 
ner &  Co. ;  daily.     Published  one  year. 

1852. — The  Borough  Item,  at  Harrisburg,  by  Crap  &  George;  daily. 
Published  until  1857. 

1852. — ^The  Daily  Times,  at  Harrisburg,  by  Egle  &  Co.  Changed 
-to  the  Morning  Herald.  Published  two  years  and  then  changed  to  the 
Marrisiurg  Daily  Serald.  In  September,  1858,  changed  to  the  Daily 
Patriot  and  Union.    Still  published  as  the  Patriot. 

1854,  March  4. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Patriot,  at  Harrisburg.  Con- 
solidated with  the  Democratic  Union  and  changed  to  the  Patriot  and 
Union,  and  afterward  to  the  Patriot.  Still  published  in  connection 
-with  the  Daily  Patriot. 

. — ^The  Harrisburg  Democrat  (German),  at  Harrisburg,  by  Kuhn, 

Puss  &  Weaver.  In  April,  1858,  consolidated  with  the  Lancaster 
Demoerat  and  changed  to  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Democrat. 

. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer,  at  Harrisburg,  by  C.  McCurdy. 

. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Shorter  and  Home  Journal,  at  Harrisburg, 

*y  I.  E.  Diller. 

. — The  Argus,  at  Harrisburg,  by  J.  J.  C.  Cantine. 

. — ^The  American  Reformer,  at  Harrisburg,  by  J.  M.  W.  Geist. 

. — The  Ammcan  Sentinel,  at  Harrisburg,  by  P.  H.  McWilliam. 

1866. — The  Pennsylvanisehe  Siaats  Zeitvmg,  at  Harrisburg,  by  Baab, 
lerausgeber  and  eigenthiimer.     Still  published. 

. — ^The  Hamburger  Schnellpostund  AUgemeiner  Deutscher  Anzeiger, 

•at  Harrisburg,  by  M.  A.  Sellers. 

^  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

1819,  November  8.— The  Post  Boy,  at  Chester,  by  Butler  &  "Worth- 
ington.    In  1825  changed  to  the  Upland  Union.     Suspended  in  1852. 

1827.— The  Weekly  Visitor,  at  Chester,  by  W.  Russell,  jr.  Sus- 
pended in  1832. 

1833. — The  Delaware  County  Bepublican,  at  Darby,  by  Y.  S.  "Walter. 
In  November,  1841,  removed  to  Chester.     Still  published. 

1835. — The  Delaware  County  Democrat,  at  Chester,  by  C.  Pierce. 
Pubhshed  a  year  or  two. 

1843.— The  Chariot,  at  Chester,  by  Jackson  &  Plavill.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1850,  May.— The  Herald,  at  Chester,  by  S.  E.  Cohen;  monthly. 
September  13,  1850,  changed  to  a  weekly.    Soon  after  discontinued. 

1855. — T!h.%  Delaware  County  American,  at  Media,  by  Vernon  &  Cooper. 
Still  published. 

1856,  October. — The  Upland  Union  and  Delaware  County  Democrat, 
at  Chester.    Published  a  few  weeks. 

1866,  October  27.— The  Chester  Advertiser,  at  Chester,  by  Spencer  & 
Taylor.  Published  about  two  years.  June  6,  1868,  resumed  as  the 
27  PE 


Chester  Advocate.  Afterward  changed  to  the  Delaware  County  Advo- 
cate. Still  published  as  the  weekly  of  the  Evening  Times,  established 
1876. 

1867,  October  5.— The  Delaware  County  Democrat,  at  Chester,  by  D. 
B.  Overholt.  Afterward  consolidated  with  the  Democratic  Pilot,  and 
changed  to  the  Democrat  and  Pilot.     Still  published  as  the  Democrat. 

1871,  June  3.— The  Democratic  Pilot,  at  Chester,  by  Orr  &  Bowman. 
Consolidated  with  the  Democrat. 

1872.— The  Cheater  Pilot,  at  Chester,  by  J.  Mullen.  November  27, 
1873,  changed  to  the  Delaware  County  Mail,  and  November  27,  1876, 
consolidated  with  the  Delaware  County  Paper,  and  called  the  Delaware 
Covmty  Paper  and  Mail.     Still  published. 

1872,  June  1.— The  Evening  News,  at  Chester,  by  F.  S.  Hill.  June 
17,  1872,  changed  to  the  Clvester  Evening  News.    Still  published. 

1876,  May. — The  Delaware  County  Paper,  at  Chester,  by  J.  McFeeters. 
November  27,  1876,  consolidated  with  the  Delaware  County  Mail. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

1808.— The  Mirror,  at  Erie,  by  G.  "Wyeth.     Published  two  years. 

1813.— The  Northern  Sentinel,  at  Erie,  by  E.  J.  Curtis.  In  1816 
changed  to  the  Phcenix  and  Erie  Reflector ;  in  1819  changed  to  the  Genius 
of  the  Lakes,  and  removed  to  May  ville,  New  York.     Suspended  in  1820. 

1818.— The  Ene  Patriot,  at  Erie,  by  Z.  Willis.  In  1819  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1820,  January.— The  Erie  Gazette,  at  Erie,  by  J.  M.  Sterrett.  Still 
published. 

1830.— The  Erie  Observer,  at  Erie,  by  F.  B.  Barnum.     Still  published. 

1840. — The  Erie  Chronicle,  at  Erie,  by  S.  Perley.  In  1855  merged 
in  the  True  American. 

1845. — The  Free  Press,  at  Girard,  by  S.  D.  Carpenter. 

1845. — The  Girard  Express,  at  Girard,  by  L.  F.  Andrews.  In  No- 
vember, 1854,  changed  to  the  Girard  Republican. 

1846. — The  Commercial  Advertiser,  at  Erie,  by  J.  P.  Cochran.  In 
1853  changed  to  the  Constitution,  and  afterward  to  the  Daily  Bulletin. 
Suspended  in  1858. 

1851. — Unsere  Welt  (German),  at  Erie,  by  C.  Benson.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Freie  Presse. 

1851.— The  Dispatch,  at  Waterford,  by  J.  S.  M.  Young.  In  1856  re- 
moved to  Erie  and  changed  to  the  Erie  City  Dispatch.  Still  published 
as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  established  iMi!1861. 

1852. — Zuschauer  Am  Erie  (German),  at  Erie,  by Scheufflem. 

Still  published. 

1853. — The  True  American,  at  Erie,  by  Compton  &  Moore.  In  1855 
consolidated  with  the  Erie  Chronicle. 

1855. — The  Northeast  Guard,  at  Erie.     Published  a"  few  months. 

1855. — The  Museum,  at  Edinboro',  by Lewis.  In  1856  re- 
moved to  Waterford.  In  1857  changed  to  the  Enquirer,  and  afterward 
suspended. 

1855.— The  Gem,  at  Edinboro'.     Suspended  in  1856. 

1855. — The  Native  American,  at  Edinboro' ;  monthly. 

1859. — The  Edinboro'  Express,  at  Edinboro',  by  H.  Lick.  Published 
until  December  29,  1860. 

1859. — ^The  Express,  at  Erie,  by  E.  C.  Goo(^ich,^  Merged  with  the 
True  American. 


'*■.- 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

1790,  July. — ^The  Western  Advertiser  and  C/iambersburg  Weekly,  at 
Chambersburg,  by  W.  Davison.  In  September,  1793,  changed  to  the 
Chambersburg  Gazette,  and  in  April,  1796,  to  the  Franklin  Repository. 
In  1840  consolidated  with  the  Anti-Masonic  Whig,  and  published  as  the 
Repository  and  Whig.  In  1855  consolidated  with  the  Transcript,  and 
called  Repository  and  Transcript.  In  1863  consolidated  with  the  Dis 
patch.     In  1863  changed  to  the  Franklin  Repository.    Still  published. 

1806. — The  Franklin  Republican,  at  Chambersburg,  byW.  Armour. 
PubUshed  untU  1828. 

1808. — Der  Bedliche  Registrator,  at  Chambersburg'  by  G.  K.  Harper. 
Published  until  1831. 
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1828.— The  Anti-Masonic  Press,  at  Chambersburg,  by  J.  Culberson. 
In  1828  changed  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Wag.  In  1840  consolidated  with 
the  Franklin  Repository. 

1831.— The  FranhUn  Telegraph,  at  Chambersburg,  by  Euby  &  Max- 
well.' In  1841  changed  to  the  Chamhersburg  Times,  and  in  1848  to  the 
Camberland  Vallaj  Sentinel.     In  1852  merged  in  the  Valley  Spirit. 

1846.— The  Journal,  at  Mercersburg,  by  M.  J.  Slick.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1847.— The  ViUage  Record,  at  Waynesboro',  by  W.  Blair.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1847.— The  Valley  Spirit,  at  Shippensburg,  by  Cooper  &  Dechert.  In 
1852  removed  to  Chambersburg  and  consolidated  with  the  VaMey  Sen- 
tinel. In  1862  consolidated  with  the  Times,  changed  to  the  Spirit  and 
Times,  and  in  1863  to  the  Valley  Spirit.     Still  published. 

1849,  July.— The  Franklin  Intelligencer,  at  Chambersburg,  by  Mish 
&  Shoemaker.     In  1853  merged  in  the  Repository. 

1853,  July.— The  Transcript,  at  Chambersburg,  by  E.  P.  Hazelett. 
In  1855  consolidated  with  the  Repository. 

1853.— Tie  Omnibus,  at  Chambersburg,  by  E.  P.  Hazelett ;  semi- 
monthly. 

1858,  April. — The  Independent,  at  Chambersburg,  by  Hazelett  & 
Wirtz.  In  1859  changed  to  the  Times.  In  1862  consolidated  with  the 
Valley  Spirit. 

1861,  April.— The  Semi-Weekly  Dispatch,  at  Chambersburg,  by 
Merkline  &  Co.     In  1863  merged  in  the  Repository. 

1867.— The  Valley  Echo,  at  Greencastle,by  G.  E.  HaUer.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1869.— The  Public  Opinion,  at  Chambersburg,  by  M.  A."  Poltz.  Still 
published. 

1870.  — The  Keystone  Gazette,  at  Waynesboro' ,  by  West  &  Jacob.  Still 
published.       ' 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY. 

1797,  July  4. — The  Huntingdon  Courier  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  a 
Huntingdon,  by  M.  Duffey.     Published  about  one  year. 

1801,  February  12. — The  Huntingdon  Gazette  and  Weekly  Advertiser 
at  Huntingdon,  by  J.  McCahan. 

1809,  November. — The  IMerairy  Museum  and  Monthly  Miscellany, 
at  Huntingdon,  by  Smith  &  Canan  ;  monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1829,  February  S^. — The  Republican  Advocate,  at  Huntingdon,  by  E. 
Wallace.  Changed  to  the  Advocate  and  Sentinel,  and  in  April,  1841,  to 
the  Waiehman. 

1830,  May  29. — The  Huntingdon  Courier  and  Anti-Masonic  Republican, 
at  Huntingdon,  by  H.  L.  McConnell.  In  1832  changed  to  the  Hunting- 
don Courier  and  National  Republican  Monitor.     Afterward  suspended. 

1835,  September  23. — The  Journal,  at  Huntingdon,  by  Benedict  & 
Co.  In  1859  consolidated  with  the  American,  and  changed  to  the  Jour- 
nal and  American.  Consolidated  with  the  iJepjtJ^icaii.  January  4, 1871, 
.changed  to  the  Huntingdon  Journal.    Still  published. 

. — The  American,  at  Huntiogdon,  by  J.  A.  Nash.  In  1859  con- 
solidated with  the  Journal. 

. — The  Republican,  at  Huntingdon,  by  T.  N.  Cremer.  Consoli- 
dated with  the  Journal. 

1843,  November  22. — The  Globe,  at  Huntingdon,  by  Mytenger  & 
Gentzell.     Stm  published. 

1847. — The  Messenger,  at  Huntingdon,  by  G.  Eaymond.  Published 
a  year  or  two. 

1853,  June  14. — The  Standing  Stone  Banner,  at  Huntingdon,  by  Africa 
&  Whittaker.  In  1854  changed  to  the  Standing  Stone.  Suspended  in 
1855. 

1859,  August. — The  Union,  at  Huntingdon,  by  E.  W.  Speer.  Sus- 
pended in  January,  1861. 

1861,  February. — The  Broad  Top  Miner,  atCoalmont,  by  A.  Tyhurst. 

1861,  March. — The  Workingmen's  Advocate,  at  Huntingdon,  by  Shaw 
&  Miller.     Published  a  few  months. 

1862,  Septembers. — The  Monitor,  at  Huntingdon,  by  A.  Owen. 
Still  published. 


1870._The  Pilgrim,  at  Marklesburg,  by  Braumbaugh  &  Bro. ;  semi- 
monthly. 

1874,  May  10.— The  Local  News,  at  Huntingdon,  by  H.  Lindsay ; 
semi- weekly.     Still  published. 

1874. — The  Leader,  at  Orbisonia,  by  Coons  &  Co.     StUl  published. 

1875,  August  18.— The  Young  America,  at  Huntingdon,  by  0.  0. 
Leabhart.    Suspended  May  5,  1876. 

1876,  January.— The  Young  Disciple  (S.  S.),  at  Marklesburg,  by 
Braumbaugh  &  Bro. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

1838._The  Joiumal,  at  Carbondale,  by  J.  B.  Mix.  Suspended  in 
September,  1841. 

1842,  May. — The  Gazette,  at  Carbondale,  by  J.  S.  Joslin.  In  De- 
cember, 1844,  changed  to  the  Cmmiy  Mirror,  In  1845  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, same  county. 

1845. — The  Democrat,  at  Carbondale,  by  Joslin  &  Benedict.  In  1849 
changed  to  the  Lackawanna  Citizen  and  Carbondale  Democrat,  and  in 
1850  to  the  Lackawanna  Citizen.     Suspended  April  1,  1854. 

1849,  January  20. — The  Lackawanna  Jowmal,  at  Carbondale,  by  G. 
M.  Eeynolds.  February  28,  1851,  changed  to  the  Carbondale  Tran- 
script and  Lackawanna  Journal.     Suspended  May  1,  1857. 

1852.— The  Lackawanna  Herald,  at  Scrant»n,  by  C.  E.  Lathrop.  In 
1856  united  with  the  Sj^rit  of  the  Valley  and  changed  to  the  Herald  of 
the  Union. 

1854,  August. — ^The  Democrat,  at  Carbondale,  by  AUeger  &  Adams. 
Suspended  in  January,  1855. 

1855,  June. — The  Democratic  Standard  and  Know-Nothing  Expository 
at  Carbondale,  by  J.  J.  Allen.     Suspended  September  17, 1855. 

1855. — The  Tri-  Weekly  Experiment,  at  Scranton,  by  F.  Dudley.  Pub- 
lished three  months. 

1856.— The  Republican,  at  Scranton,  by  F.  Smith.  StUl  published 
as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Republican,  established  1867. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 


1751. (German  and  English),  at  Lancaster,  by  Miller 

&  Holland.' 

1794,  June. — Tlte  Journal,  at  Lancaster,  by  Wilcox  &  Hamilton.  In 
1839  merged  in  the  Intelligencer. 

1799.— The  InUUigencer,  at  Lancaster,  by  W.  &  T.  Dickson.  In 
September,  1839,  consolidated  vyith  the  Journal  under  the  title  of  the 
Intelligencer  and  Journal.  StUl  published  as  the  weekly  of  the  paily 
Intelligencer,  established  August,  1864. 

1808.— Der  VolJcsfreund  (Gexman),  at  Lancaster,  by  WiUiamHamilton. 
In  1838  consolidated  with  Der  Beobachter  and  changed  to  Dor  Volksfreund 
und  Beobachter.    Still  published. 

1808,  September. — The  Gleaner,  or  Monthly  Magazine,  at  LaiuBster, 
by  Potts  &  Greer.     Published  one  year. 

1812. — ^The  Lancaster  Gazette,  at  Lancaster,  by  H.  Maxwell.  Pub- 
lished several  years. 

1816.— The  Pilot,  at  Marietta,  by  J.  Huss.  In  1825  changed  to  the 
Pimeer,  and  in  1831  to  the  Columbia  Spy.    Still  published  at  Columbia. 

1816  or  1818.— The  Ladies'  Visitor,  at  Marietta,  by  William  Pierce  | 
monthly.     Published  two  or  three  years. 

1821. — The  Free  Press,  at  Lancaster,  by  M.  Kelley. 

1821.— The  American  Standard,  at  Lancaster,  by  S.  C.  Stambaugh. 

1828,  June.— The  Anti-Masonic  Herald,  at  New  Holland,  by  Fenu  & 
Vesey.  In  AprU,  1829,  removed  to  Lancaster.  In  1834  united  with 
the  Examiner. 

1829011830.— The  Anti-Masonic  Opponent,  &tLa,acasteT,hyC.  Jambs. 

1829  or  1830. —The  Standard  of  Liberty,  at  Lancaster,  by  H.  W.  VUle. 

1830.— The  Columbia  Courant,  at  Columbia,  by  Sheaff  &  Heinitsh. 
Still  published. 

1830.— The  Examiner,  at  Lancaster,  by  S.  Wagner.  In  1834  con- 
solidated with  the  Herald  under  the  title  of  Examiner  and  Herald.  In 
1864  with  the  Union,  and  issued  semi-weekly. 
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. — The  Herald,  at  Lancaster.     In  June,  1834,  consolidated  with 

the  Examiner. 

1831. — The  Belhania  PaUadium,  at  Bethania,  by  R.  Chambers.  Pub- 
lished two  or  three  years. 

1832.— The  Marietta  Advocate,  at  Marietta,  by  W.  E.  McCary.  Pub- 
lished four  years  and  removed  to  Lewistown. 

1833,  June. — The  Indtor,  at  Lancaster,  by  A.  Gilbert;  monthly. 
Published  one  year. 

1833  or  1834. — The  Lancaster  Miscellany,  at  Lancaster,  by  E.  Conyng- 
bam. 

1834,  May. — The  Union,  at  Lancaster,  by  J.  L.  Boswell.  In  No- 
vember, 1851,  merged  in  the  Independent  Whig. 

1835. — ^The  Walire  Americaner  (German),  at  Lancaster,  by  F.  Frank. 
In  1840  changed  to  the  Wahre  Democrat. 

. — Der  Beobachter,  at  Lancaster,  by  S.  "Wagner.  In  1838  con- 
solidated with  Der  Volksfreund. 

1839. — The  Old  Guard,  at  Lancaster,  by  a  joint  stock  company. 
Soon  afterward  merged  in  the  Examiner. 

1839,  August. — The  Semi-Weekly  Gazette,  at  Lancaster,  by  Bryson, 
Pearsol  &  Wimer.  Four  months  later  changed  to  the  Age.  Published 
until  the  latter  part  of  1842. 

. — ^The  Working  Men's  Press,  at  Lancaster,  by  J.  Myers.     In 

1846  consolidated  with  the  American  Bepubliean. 

1841  or  1842. — The  Washingtonian,  at  Marietta,  by  Goodman  &  Taylor. 
Changed  to  the  Orb,  and  afterward'to  the  Ant. 

1843,  February. — The  Express,  at  Lancaster,  by  J.  H.  Pearsol. 

1844,  January. — The  Moral  Beformer,  at  Lancaster,  by  Eev.  H.  Mil- 
ler. Afterward  changed  to  the  American  Beformer.  Suspended  in 
1845. 

1844,  April. — The  Argw,  at  Marietta,  by  Goodman  &  Baker.  Pub- 
lished three  years. 

1844. — The  American  Bepubliean,  at  Lancaster,  by  D.  S.  Keififer.  In 
1846  consolidated  with  the  Working  Men's  Press.  In  1859  merged  in 
the  Inquirer. 

1844,  May. — The  Lancaster  Democrat,  at  Lancaster,  by  H.  Hays. 

1844,  about. — The  L/ittle  Missionary,  at  Marietta,,  by  J.  F.  Weis- 
hampel;  semi-monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1845. — The  Lancaster  County  Farmer,  at  Lancaster,  by  E.  Bowen. 
Changed  to  the  Famwr  and  Literary  Gazette,  and  about  1849  merged 
in  the  Examiner. 

1846,  June. — The  Tribune  and  Advertiser,  at  Lancaster,  by  E.  W. 
Middleton. '  In  1848  united  with  the  Union  under  the  title  of  Union 
and  Tribune. 

1848,  January. — The  Lancasterian,  at  Lancaster,  by  M.  D.  Holbrook. 
October  12,  1855,  united  with  the  Intelligencer. 

1849,  January.— The  Guardian,  at  Lancaster,  by  Eev.  H.  Harbaugh; 
monthly.    Formerly  published  at  Lewisburg. 

1850,  December.— The  Bee,  at  Strasburg,  by  M.  M.  Eohrer.  Sus- 
pended the  latter  part  of  1856. 

1851,  November. — The  Independent  Whig,  at  Lancaster,  by  a,  joint 
stock  company.  •  In  1855  published  semi-weekly. 

1852,  January. — The  Pennsylvania  School  Jowrnal,  at  Lancaster,  by 
T.  H.  Burrowes;  monthly.     Still  published. 

1852.— The  Mechanics'  Counsellor,  at  Lancaster,  by  E.  H.  Eauch; 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1853,  May.— The  Mand  Daily,  at  Lancaster,  by  a  stock  company. 
Changed  to  the  Inland  Daily  Times.     Suspended  in  1858.    * 

1853,  December.— The  Ptiblic  Begister,  at  Lancaster,  by  H.  A.  Eocka- 
field.  In  June,  1854,  changed  to  the  Public  Begister  and  American  Citi- 
zen.   Afterward  consolidated  with  the  Press. 

1854,  March.— The  Mount  Joy  HeraXd,  at  Mount  Joy,  by  F.  H. 
Stanffer.     Still  published. 

1854,  AprU. — The  Mariettian,  at  Marietta,  by  a  joint  stock  company. 

1855.— The /nZond  Weekly,  at  Lancaster,  by  a  joint  stock  company. 
In  1858  changed  to  the  Lancaster  Union.  In  January,  1863,  consoli- 
dated with  the  Examiner. 

1855.— The  Conestqga  Chief,  at  Lancaster,  by  H.  L.  GoodaJl. 


1858. — The  Manheim  Sentinel,  at  Manheim,  by  S.  Ensminger.  Still 
published. 

1858:— The  Herald,  at  Strasburg,  by  W.  J.  Kanffman.  Published 
until  the  spring  of  1861. 

1858,  October. — The  Temperance  Advocate,  at  Lancaster,  by  E.  S. 
Speaker.     Published  three  years. 

1859,  January. — The  Inquirer,  at  Lancaster,  by  "Wylie  &  Co.  In 
September,  1859,  consolidated  with  the  American  Press  and  Bepubliean. 
Now  published  as  the  Inquirer. 

1859. — The  Gospel  Publish^,  at  Lancaster,  by  Eev.  J.  "Winebrenner. 
Formerly  published  at  Harrisburgh.  Established  in  1836;  afterward 
suspended,  and  in  1846  revived  as  the  Church  Advocate.  In  1859  re- 
moved to  Lancaster.  ' 

1859  or  I860.— The  Page  Monthly,  at  Millerstown,  by  B.  H.  Her- 
shey. 

1859  or  1860. — The  Normal  Weekly,  at  MUlerstown. 

1860. — The  Educational  Becord,  at  Lancaster,  by  S.  B.  Markley; 
monthly. 

1862,  July. — The  Daily  Inquirer,  at  Lancaster,  by  S.  A.  Wylie.  Sus- 
pended February  3,  1864. 

1864. — The  Trumpet,  at  Elizabethtown,  by  B.  H.  Lehman.  After- 
ward changed  to  the  Gazette.  In  April,  1869,  removed  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Huntingdon  county,  and  published  as  the  News. 

1866,  July. — The  Monthly  Circular,  at  Lancaster,  by  the  Good  Tem- 
plars. In  July,  1868,  changed  to  the  Keystone  Good  Templar  and  pub- 
lished semi-monthly.     In  December,  1868,  changed  to  a  weekly. 

1867,  January. — The  Sumday  School  Gem,  at  Lancaster;  from  the 
ofiSce  of  the  Church  Advocate;  monthly. 

1868. — The  Voice  of  Truth,  by  "Warner  &  Kafroth;  monthly. 

1868,  June.— Thcffi)o%  Spy,  at  Columbia,  by  A.  M.  Eambo  &  Son. 

1869,  January. — The  Lancaster  Farmer,  at  Lancaster,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society;  monthly.  Still 
published. 

1869,  April.— The  Mechanic's  Advocate,  at  Lancaster,  by  Snyder, 
"Wylie  &  Snyder;  monthly. 

LEBANOJIf  COUNTY. 

1814. — Der  Wahre  Demokrat  und  Volks  Advokat,  at  Lebanon,  by  J. 
Hartman.     Still  published. 

1836. — The  Lebanon  Courier,  at  Lebanon,  by  G.  Frysinger.  Still 
published. 

'■ . — The  Lebanon  Demokrat,  at  Lebanon,  by  J.  P.  Sanderson. 

LEHIGH  COUNTY. 

1810. — Der  Unabhaengische  Bepublicaner,  at  Allentown.     Still  pub- 
lished. 
1812. — Der  Friedenbote,  at  Allentown.     Still  published. 
1828. — D»r  Lecha  Patriot,  at  Allentown,  by  E.  Guth. 
. — The  Lehigh  Bulletin,  at  Allentown,  by  J.  Eoyer. 

LUZEENE  "county. 

1795.— The  Herald  of  the  Times,  at  "Wilkesbarre.  In  November,  1797, 
changed  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Gazette.     Published  until  1801. 

1801. — The  Luzerne  Federalist,  at  "Wilkesbarre,  by  Asher  Miner.  In 
1811  changed  to  the  Gleaner.    Suspended  in  1818. 

1810.— The  Susquehanna  Democrat,  at  "Wilkesbarre,  by  S.  Maflfett. 
Suspended  about  1835. 

1813. —The  Literary  Visitor,  at  "WUkesbarre,  by  S.  Butler.  Sus- 
pended in  July,  1815. 

1818.— The  Wyoming  Herald,  at  WUkesbarre,  by  S.  Butler.  In  183o 
merged  in  the  Wyoming  Bepubliean. 

1828.— The  Bepubliean  Farmer,  at  "Wilkesbarre,  by  Pettibone  & 
Held.  In  1839  consolidated  with  the  Wyoming  Bepubliean.  In  1852 
merged  in  the  Luzerne  Union. 

1832.— The  Wyoming  Bepubliean,  at  Kingston,  by  S.  D.  Lewis.  In 
1835  consolidated  with  the  Herald.  In  1837  remov«d  to  "Wilkesbarre, 
and  in  1839  united  with  the  Bepubliean  Farmer. 
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1833.— The  Anti-Masonic  Advocate,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  S.  "Worthing- 
ton.  In  1838  changed  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Advocate,  and  in  1853  to  the 
Becord  of  the  Times. 

1834.— The  Mountaineer,  at  Conyngham,  by  J.  A.  Gordon.  Pub- 
lished eighteen  months. 

1840. — The  Northern  Pennsylvania,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  W.  Bolton. 
Published  one  year,  and  then  removed  to  Tunkhannook,  "Wyoming 
county. 

1840.— The  Truth,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  B.  C.  Denison.  Afterward 
changed  to  the  Democratic  Truth. 

1840. — ^The  Wasp,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  Burdock  &  Boneset. 

1841. — ^The  Democratic  Watchman  (German),  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  J. 
Waelder.   "StUl  published. 

1845. — The  Duzerne  Democrat,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  L:  L.  Tate.  In 
1852  changed  to  the  Luzerne  Union. 

1850.— The  Gazette,  at  Pittston,  by  Eichards  &  Phillips.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1853. — ^The  True  Democrat,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  Barnum  &  Beau- 
mont. In  1853  changed  to  the  iJemoej*(riJc£a;^o»i<or.  In  1855  removed 
to  Scranton  and  published  as  the  Spirit  of  tJie  Valley. 

1855.— The  Herald,  at  Pittston,  by  E.  S.  Neibell.  Published  a  few 
months. 

1857,  May. — The  Advance,  at  Wilkesbarre,  by  E.  H.  Willoughby. 
In  September,  1858,  changed  to  the  Weekly  Advance. 

1858. — ^The  Guardian,  at  Kingston,  by  Kitchen  &  Denn.  Subse- 
quently removed  to  Plymouth  and  changed  to  the  Plymouth  Begister. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

1802. — The  Lycoming  Gazette,  at  Williamsport,'  by  W.  F.  Buyers. 
June  21,  1837,  consolidated  with  the  Chronicle  and  changed  to  the  Ga- 
zette and  Chronicle.  June  20,  1838,  changed  to  the  Lycoming  Gazette. 
Still  published. 

1815. — The  Lycoming  Advertiser,  at  Williamsport,  by  Simpson  & 
Gale.     Published  six  months. 

1827,  January  8. — The  West  Branch  Courier,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  D. 
GotshaU.     Suspended  about  1830. 

1828. — The  Nose,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  W.  Piatt,  jr.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1829,  September  26. — The  Lycoming  Chronicle,  at  Williamsport,  by 
A.  B.  Cummings.     June  31,  1837,  consolidated  with  the  Gazette. 

1830. — The  Anti-Masonic  Advocate,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.     Suspended  in  1835. 

1831,  October  9. — The  Telegraph,  at  Muncy,  by  J.  P.  Patterson.  Pub- 
lished until  1841. 

1836,  July.— The  Free  Press,  at  Williamsport,  by  E.  F.  Middleton. 
Suspended  about  1838. 

1839. — ^The  Freeman,  at  Williamsport,  by  J.  E.  Eck.  Suspendedin 
1840. 

1840. — The  West  Branch  BepMiean,  at  Williamsport,  by  W.  P.  & 
J.  E.  Coulter.     Published  untU  1843. 

1841,  April  10.— The  Lum,inary,  at  Muncy,  by  W.  P.  I.  &  G.  L.  I. 
Painter.    StiU  published. 

1842. — The  Lycoming  Sentinel,  at  Williamsport,  by  J.  Sloan.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1843. — The  North  Pennsylvaniam,,  at  Williamsport,  by  J.  F.  Carter. 
Published  six  months. 

1844. — ^The  Olive  Branch,  at  Muncy,  by  J.  M.  Newson.  Published 
a  short  time. 

1845. — ^The  Jackson  Democrat,  at  Williamsport,  by  Newson  &  Arm- 
strong.   Published  one  year. 

1846,  January. — The  Jersey  Shore  BepuMicam,,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  S. 
S.  Seely.    Suspended  in  October,  1850,  but  revived  in  1851. 

1851. — The  Lycoming  Democrat,  at  WilUamsport,  by  J.  P.  Carter. 
Suspended  in  the  faU  of  1852. 

1853. — The  Ind^endent  Press,  at  Williamsport,  by  J.  W.  Barret. 
Suspended  in  1855,  but  revived  in  1856. 


1854,  June  39. — The  News-Letter,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  Seely  &  Me- 
ginness. 

1855,  May  15. — The  National  Vidette,  at  Jersey  Shore,  by  H.  J.  B.  & 
L.  J.  Cummings.     Published  a  short  time. 

MEECEE  COUNTY. 

1811. — The  Western  Press,  at  Mercer,  by  J.  Harrington.  Still  pub-# 
Ushed. 

1841. — The  Dispatch,  at  Mercer.     Still  published. 

1864. — The  Herald,  at  Sharon.     Still  published. 

1868.— The  Times,  at  Sharon.     Still  published. 

1870. — The  Advertiser,  at  Sharpsville.     Still  published. 

1871. — The  Advance  Argus,  at  Greenville.     Still  published. 

1874. — The  News,  at  Sandy  Lake.     Still  published. 

1875. — The  Eagle,  at  Sharon.  Still  published  as  the  weekly  of  the 
Daily  Eagle,  established  iu  1876. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

1810. — The  Gazette,  at  Lewistown.     Still  published. 
1846. — The  True  Democrat,  at  Lewistown. 
. — The  Democratic  Standard,  at  Lewistown; 

MONEOE  COUNTY. 

1830. — The  Monroe  Democrat,  at  Stroudsburg,  by  E.  Hannum.  Still 
published. 

1843. — The  Jeffersonian  Bepublican,  at  Stroudsburg,  by  Schpch  & 
Spearing.     Still  published. 

MONTGOMEEY  COUNTY. 

1799,  June  14. — The  Norristown  Gazette,  at  Norristown,  by  D.  Sower. 
In  1800  changed  to  the  Norristown  Herald.  Now  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Daily  Herald,  established  December  20,  1869. 

1801. — The  Norristown  Begister,  at  Norristown.     StUl  published. 

NOETHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

1797  or  1798. — T]as  Northumberland  Gazette,  at  Northumberland,  by  A. 
Kennedy.     Suspended  in  1819. 

1800. — Der  Freyheitsvogel,  at  Sunbuiy,  by Breyvogel.  Pub- 
lished one  year. 

1803. — The  Bepublican  Argus,  at  Northumberland,  by  J.  Bions.  Pub- 
lished imtil  1816  or  1817. 

1810. — The  Boston  Sentinel,  at  Easton,  by  J.  A.  Dunlap. 

. — Unabhaengiger  Democrat,  at  Easton,  by  J.  A.  Dunlap. 

1812. — The  Northumberland  Bepublican  (German),  atSunbury,  by  J. 
C.  Yoimgman.     Four  years  later  changed  to  the  North  Western  Post; 
afterward  to  the  Canal  Boat,  and  in  1832  to  the  Workingmen's  Advo-  " 
caie,  and  published  in  English.     In  1838  changed  to  the  Gazette. 

1812.— The  nmes,  at  Sunbury,  by  W.  F.  Byers.  Changed  to  the 
Gazetteer.     Suspended  in  1833. 

1816,  September  21.— The  Miltonian,  at  Milton,  by  H.  Frick.  Still 
published. 

1826,  February  26.— The  States  Advocate,  at  Milton,  by  Tweed  & 
Kincaid.     Suspended  in  November,  1838. 

1836. — The  Democrat  and  Argus,  at  Easton,  by  W.  A.  Hutter. 

. — The  Easton  Standard,  at  Easton,  by Sanders. 

. — The  Whig  and  Journal,  at  Easton,  by  Mr.  Hetrick. 

1834,  September  3. — The  West  Branch  Farm^  and  True  Democrat, 
at  MUton,  by  M.  Sweeny.     Published  two  or  three  years. 

1837,  November  20.— The  Northumirian,  at  Milton,  by  H.  A.  Kerr. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1838.— The  Milton  Ledger,  at  Milton,  by  H.  A.  Kerr.  Suspended  in 
1844. 

. — The  Beacon,  at  Sunbury,  by  G.  Lathey. 

. — The  Emporium,  atSunbury,  by  E.  Grassman. 

1840. — The  American,  at  Sunbury,  by  Masser  &  Eisely. 

1844,  December.— The  Advocate  and  Day  Spring,  at  Milton,  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  T.  Barnes.    Published  two  years. 
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1845. — The  Cferman  American,  at  Stmbmy,  by  Masser  &  Eisely. 
1849  or  1850. — The  West  Branch  Intelligencer,  at  McEwensville,  by 

Case.     Published  eight  months. 

1852,  April. — The  Democrat,  at  Milton,  by  J.  R.  Eck. 

1856,  Janimry. — The  Oerman  Democrat,  at  Sunbury,  by  Bachman  & 


Co. 


SCHUYLKILL  COtTNTY. 


1825. — The  Miner's  Journal,  at  PottsviUe,  byB.  Bannon.  Nowpub- 
lished  as  the  weekly  of  the  Daily  Journal,  established  1869. 

Die  Stimmedes  Volks  (German),  at  Orwigsburgh. 

. — The  PottsviUe  Emporium,  at  Pottsville,  by  E.  O.  Jackson. 

. — The  Anthracite  Gazette,  at  PottsviUe,  by  WynkoopiSc  Kershner. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

1816,  February. — The  Centinel,  at  Montrose,  by  J.  Clarke.  In  1818 
changed  to  the  Montrose  Gazette;  in  1823  consolidated  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna County  Herald,  and  in  December,  1825,  merged  in  the  iJef/isier. 

1820,  June.— The  Messenger,  at  Montrose,  by  A.  C.  Wildie.  In  1821 
changed  to  the  Sitsquehanna  County  Herald;  in  1823  consolidated  with 
the  Montrose  Gazette. 

1824. — The  Repository,  at  Montrose,  by  J.  Catlin;  semi-monthly. 

1824. — The  Susquehanna  County  Bepublican,  atMontrose,  by  J.  Fuller. 
In  December,  1825,  merged  with  the  Register. 

1824. — The  Register,  at  Montrose,  by  Dimmock  &  Fuller.  In  1825 
consolidated  with  the  Gazette,  and  in  1825  with  the  Republican,  and 
changed  to  the  Susquehanna  Register.  In  1832  changed  to  the  Susque- 
hanna Register  and  Northern  Pennaylvanian ;  in  1835  again  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna Register ;  in  1836  to  the  Susquehanna  Register  and  Northern 
Farmer,  and  in  1855  to  the  Independent  RqmbUcan.     Still  published. 

1825. — The  Christian  Magazine,  at  Montrose,  by  Elder  Dimmock; 
monthly.  In  1826  changed  to  the  Baptist  Blirror  and  Christian  Maga- 
zine.   Suspended  in  September,  1827. 

1827. — The  Candid  Examiner,  at  Montrose,  by  Peck  &  Marsh. 

1828. — ^The  Republican,  at  Dundaflf,  by  A.  Wilson.  In  1832  removed 
to  Carbondale  and  changed  to  the  Northern  Pennsylvanian.  In  1840  re- 
moved to  Wilkesbarre. 

1831,  November. — The  Independent  Volunteer,  at  Montrose,  by  I. 
Miller.  In  1832  changed  to  the  Democratic  Volunteer ;  afterward  to 
the  Independent  Volunteer;  in  1838  to  the  Montrose  Volunteer.  In  1840 
consolidated  with  the  NoHh  Star,  and  published  as  the  Montrose  Volun- 
teer and  North  Star.  In  1842  changed  to  the  JfoiiiJ-ose  Fb^wn/eer.  Sus- 
pended in  January,  1844. 

1832. — The  Herald  of  Gospel  Truth  and  Watchman  of  Liberty,  atMont- 
rose, by  Peck  &  Rogers.    'Published  one  year. 

1836,  June. — The  Spectator  and  Freeman's  Journal,  at  Montrose. 
Published  eighteen  months. 


1840.— The  NoHh  Star,  af  Montrose,  by  Carr  &Meylert.  Published 
six  months  and  then  merged  in  the  Montrose  Volunteer. 

1844,  January.— The  Northern  Democrat,  at  Montrose,  by  Fuller  & 
Turrell.  In  January,  1849,  changed  to  the  Montrose  Democrat.  StiU 
published. 

1847. — The  People's  Advocate,  at  Montrose,  by  F.  Lusk.  Suspended 
1848. 

1847. — The  Gospel  Missionary,  at  Montrose,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Palmer. 

1856. — The  Northern  Pennsylvanian,  at  Susquehanna  Depot,  by  Ben- 
nett &  Rowley.  In  1865  removed  to  Great  Bend,  and  in  1870  to  New 
Milford. 

1869,  May. — The  Susquehanna  Journal,  at  Susquehanna  Depot.  Still 
published. 

TIOGA  COUNTY. 

1824.— The  Pioneer,  at  Wellsboro'. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

1824. — The  News-Letter,  &t  "Lewishaig,  byW.  Carothers.  Published 
eighteen  months. 

1829,  May  5. — The  Union  Hickory,  at  Lewisburg,  byW.  Carothers. 
Suspended  April  13,  1830. 

1830,  May  1. — The  Journal,  at  Lewisburg,  by  D.  Gotshall.  Sus- 
pended February  22,  1834. 

1835,  June  20. — ^The  Democrat,  at  Levrisburg,  by  G.  R.  Barrett. 
Suspended  May,  1836. 

1836. — The  Standard,  at  Lewisburg,  by  D.  G.  Fitch.  Suspended 
1840. 

. — The  People's  Advocate,  at  Levrisburg,  by  J.  Kelchner.  Sus- 
pended April  12,  1841. 

1841. — The  Independent  Press,  at  Lewisburg,  by  — : Sweetman. 

Suspended  December  16,  1842. 

1843,  September  23. — The  Chronicle,  at  Lewisburg,  by  Shriner  & 
Burkenbine.     Still  published. 

1845. — The  Humorist,  at  Lewisburg,  by  Nesbit  &  Co.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1850,  January. — The  Guardian,  at  Lewisburg,  by  Rev.  H.  Har- 
baugh;  monthly.     Published  one  year  and  removed  to  Lancaster. 

1850,  September. — The  Democrat,  at  Lewisburg,  by  S.  Shriner. 
Suspended  1854. 

1851. — The  Union  Weekly  Whig,  at  Lewisburg,  by  Nesbit  &  Bower. 
Published  one  year. 

1855,  July  31. — The  Union  Argus,  at  Lewisburg,  by  Ziebach  & 
Stout. 

1856,  April. — The  American  Flag,  at  New  Berlin.  Published  ten 
months. 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

1818. — The  Wayne  County  Mirror,  at  Bethany. 


EHODE  ISLAND. 


Area,  1,085  square  miles;  population,  276,531;  5  counties — news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals pubUshed  in  1810  was  7;  in  1840,  16;  1850,  19;  1860,  26;  1870, 
32;  1880,  44.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:' Dailies,  8;  weeklies,  31;  semi- week- 
lies, 1;  bi-weeklies,  1;  monthlies,  3.  In  each  of  10  towns  one  paper 
was  published;  in  1  town,  three;  in  2  towns,  four;  and  in  1  town,  five 
or  more. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 

1732,  September  27. — Printing  introduced,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Ga- 
zette established  at  Nev?port,  by  James  Franklin;  post  sheet,  14  by  17. 
Publication  suspended  in  May,  1733. 

1758,  September. — The  Newport  Mercury,  at  Newport,  by  James 
Franklin;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19.     StiU  published. 

1762,  October  20. — The  Providence  Gazette  and  County  Journal,  at 
Providence,  byWilUarnGtoddard;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19. 


SOUTH  OAEOLINA. 


Area,  30,170  square  mUes;  population,  995,577;  33  counties — news- 
papers published  in  32.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1810  was  10;  in  1840,  17;  1850,40;  1860,  45;  1870, 
55;  1880,  82.     The  publi&itions  during  1880  were  divided*  accord- 


ing to  periods  of  issue,  as  foUows :  Dailies,  4;  weekUes,  70;  semi- 
weeklies,  1;  tri-weeklies,  3;  monthlies,  3;  quarterlies,  1.  In  each 
of  25  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  14,  two;  and  in  3,  five  or 
more. 
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SOUTH  OAEOLIFA— Continued. 


EARLY  HISTOEY. 


1730. — ^Printing  introduced  at  Charleston. 

1733,  January  8. — The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  established  at  Charlee- 
ton,  by  Thomas  Whitmarsh.     Publication  suspended  within  a  year. 

1734,  February. — The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  at  Charleston,  by  Lewis 
Timothy  ;  half-cap  sheet,  8}  by  14.  After  several  temporary  suspen- 
sions, the  publication  finally  ceased  to  exist  in  1800. 


1758. — The  South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette,  at  Charles- 
ton, by  Robert  "Wells;  medium  sheet,  18  by  23.  Publication  suspended 
in  1780. 

1765,  November. — The  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Cowntry  Journal,  at 
Charleston,  by  Charles  Crouch;  demy  sheet,  16  by  21.  Publication 
suspended  at  the  Revolution. 


TENNESSEE. 


Area,  41,750  square  miles;  population,  1,542,359;  94  counties— news- 
papers published  in  70.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1810  was  6;  in  1840,  46;  1850,  50;  1860,  83;  1870, 
91 ;  1880,  193.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according 
to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  12;  weeklies,  154;  semi-week- 
lies,  2;  monthlies,  16 ;  semi-monthlies,  6;  bi-monthlies,  1;  quarterlies. 


3.     In  each  of  50  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  21,  two;  in  8 
three;  in  4,  four;  and  in  4,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1793. — Printing  introduced,  and  the  KnoxviUe  Gazette  established  at 
Knoxville,  by  E.  Roulstone. 


TEXAS. 


Area,  262,290  square  miles;  population,  1,591,749;  226  counties — 
newspapers  published  in  119.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1850  was  34;  in  1860,  89;  1870,  112;  1880,  280. 
The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to  periods  of  issue, 
as  follows:  Dailies,  30;  weeklies,  231;  semi- weeklies,  2;  tri- weeklies, 
1;  monthlies,  14;  semi-monthlies,  2.  In  each  of  89  towns  one  paper 
was  published;  in  32,  two;   in  11,  three;  in  5,  four;  and  in  8,  five  or 

more. 

EARLY  HISTOEY. 

Printing  introduced  into  the  state  in  1830.  Early  newspapers  es- 
tablished as  follows:  (a) 

1830. — ^The  Texas  Gazette  and  Brazoria  Advertiser,  at  Brazoria.  Sep- 
tember 4,  1832,  merged  in  the  Constitutional  Advocate  and  Texas  Public 
Advertiser,  which  suspended  in  1833. 

1834,  December  17. — The  Texas  Bejpublican,  at  Brazoria,  by  F.  C. 
Gray.     Published  two  years. 

a  Prepared  by  D.  G.  Herbert,  secretary 


1835,  December  1. — The  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register,  at  Brazoria,  by 
Gr.  &  F.  H.  Barden.  Afterward  removed  to  Houston  and  called  the 
Houston  Telegraph.     Published  many  years. 

1838. — The  Galvestonian,  at  Galveston,  by  Bangs.  Sus- 
pended in  1840. 

1840. — The  Sentinel,  at  Austin. 

1840.— The  Galveston  Civilian,  at  Galveston,  by  Hamilton  Stuart. 
Still  published,  daily. 

1840.  — The  San  Luis  Advocate,  at  San  Luis,  by Pinchard.  Af- 
terward suspended. 

1841. — The  Brazoria  Planter,  at  Brazoria,  by  S.  J.  Dumett.  Sus- 
pended in  1842. 

1842.— The  Galveston  News,  at  Galveston,  by  Cherry  &  Dunn.  Still 
published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1852. — The  American  Flag,  at  Brownsville,  by  John  M.  Cannad. 
Suspended  in  1853. 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Galveston. 


VERMONT. 


Area,  9,135  square  miles;  population,  332,286;  14  counties — ^news- 
papers published  in  all.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1810  was  14;  in  1840,  30;  1850,  35;  1860,  31;  1870, 
47;  1880,  82.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  5;  weeklies,  72;  monthlies,  3; 
semi-monthlies,  1;  quarterlies,  1.  In  each  of  24  towns  one  paper  was 
published;  in  7,  two;  in  5,  three;  in  1,  four;  and  in  4,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY.  (a) 

1778. — Printing  introduced  at  Dresden  (now  part  of  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire),  "then  in  union  with  the  state  of  Vermont." 

1780. — Printing  introduced  at  "Westminster. 

1781,  February  12. — The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain  Post 
Boji,  established  at  "Westminster,  by  Spooner  &  Green.  Suspended 
in  1782  or  early  in  1783. 

1783,  Jane  5. — The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Freemen'' s  Depository,  at  Ben- 
nington, by  Haswell  &  Eussell.  In  1784  latter  part  of  title  dropped; 
in  January,  1797,  changed  to  Tablet  of  tlie  Times ;  in  September,  1797, 
to  the  Vermont  Gazette ;  in  March,  1801,  to  Haswell's  Vermont  Gazette 
Bemved;  in  1803  to  Vermont  Gazette ;  in  February,  1807,  to  the  .^siome 
of  the  World;  in  October,  1807,  to  the  World;  in  1809  to  the  Green 
Movmtain  Farmer,  and  in  1816  t6  the  Vermont  Gazette.  Suspended  in 
1880. 

1783,  August  7.^The  Vermont  Journal,  and  the  Universal  Advertiser, 
at  Windsor,  by  Hough  &  Spooner.  In  1792  changed  to  Spooner^s  Vrr- 
mant  Journal.  In  1818  again  changed  to  the  Vermont  Journal.  Sus- 
pended ;  revived  in  1844,  and  still  published. 

1791,  November  1,  about. — The  Morning  Bay,  at  "Windsor,  by  James 
Eead  Hutchins.     Suspended  April,  1792. 

a  Compiled  by  Hiram  A.  Hiise,  librarian 


1792,  June  35. — The  Herald  of  Vermwtt,  or  Butland  Courier,  at  Eut- 
land,  by  Anthony  Haswell.     Suspended  September  10,  1792. 

1793,  April  1. — The  Farm.er's  Library,  or  Vermont  Political  arid  His- 
torical Register,  at  Eutland;  by  James  Lyon.  Suspended  November 
29,  1794. 

1794,  March. — The  Monthly  MisceUany,  or  Vermont  Magazine,  at  Ben- 
nington, by  A.  Haswell ;  monthly.     Published  a  short  time. 

1794,  December  8. — The  Butland  Herald,  or  Vermont  Mercury,  at  Eut- 
land, by  S.  Williams  &  Co.  Latter  part  of  title  afterward  dropped. 
In  1861  daily  edition  established.  Now  published  as  the  Herald  and 
Globe,  daily  and  weekly. 

1795,  January. — The  Bural  Magazine,  or  Vermont  Bepository,  at  Eut- 
land, by  S.  Williams  &  Co. ;  monthly.     Published  two  years. 

1795,  July  28. — The  Farm.er's  Library,  or  Fair  Haven  Telegraph,  at 
Fair  Haven,  by  Spooner  &  Hennessy.     Suspended  in  1798. 

1797,  January  3.— The  Federal  Galaxy,  atBiattleboro',  by  Dickinson 
&  Smead.     Suspended  in  1802. 

1797,  January. — The  Argus,  at  Putney,  by  C.  Sturtevant  &  Co. 
Eunning  as  late  as  September,  1798. 

1797. — The  Burlington  Mercury,  at  Burlington,  by  Donnelly  &  Hill. 
Suspended  in  1799. 

1798,  February  1. — The  Green  Mountain  Patriot,  at  Peacham,  by  Far- 
ley &  Goss.     Suspended  in  1807. 

1798,  August. — The  Vergennes  Gazette,  at  "Vergennes,  by  Samuel 
Chipman.  Published  probably  untU  the  printing  office  of  Chipman  & 
Fessenden  was  burned,  on  the  night  of  October  27,  1801. 

1798,  October  1. — The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  and  Bepository  of  Im- 
portant Political  Trutlis,  at  Fair  Haven,  by  James  Lyon ;  twice  a  month. 
Suspended  in  1799. 
Vermont  Uistoricnl  Society,  Montpelier. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 
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VEEMONT— Contiuued. 


1800. — ^The  Ploughntan,  at  Bennington,  by  Collier  &  Stockwell.  Sus- 
pended 1802. 

1800,  December  37. — The  Weekly  Wanderer,  at  Randolph,  by  Sereno 
Wright.     Suspended  about  1810. 

1801,  March  3. — ^The  Windsor  Federal  Gazeifc,  at  Windsor,  byNahum 
Mower.     Suspended  about  1804. 

1801,  March  19. — The  Vermont  Cmtinel,  at  Burlington,  by  J.  H. 
Baker.  Suspended  in  1880.  (Title  at  date  of  suspension,  the  Democrat 
and  Sentinel.) 

1801,  December  16. — The  Middlebury  Mercury,  at  Middlebury,  by 
Huntington  &  Fitch.     Suspended  June  27,  1810. 

1803,  February  38. — The  Vermont  Mercury,  at  Rutland,  by  Stephen 
Hodgman.     Published  a  short  time. 

1803,  February. — The  Reporter,  at  Brattleboro',  by  WUliam  Fessen- 
den.    Merged  in  the  Brattleboro  Messenger  about  183G. 

1804,  December. — The  Post  Boy  and  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
Courier,  at  Windsor,  by  Nahum  Mower.     Suspended  in  1807. 

1805,  May. — The  Nortliem  Memento,  at  Woodstock,  by  Isaiah  Car- 
penter.   Suspended  in  February,  1806. 

1806,  November.— The  Precursor,  at  Montpelier,  by  Clark  Brown. 
In  September,  1807,  changed  to  the  Watcliman.  Now  published  as  the 
Vermont  Watchman,  and  State  Journal. 


1807,  January  13. — The  North  Star,  at  Danville,  by  Ebenezer  Eaton. 
Still  published. 

1807. — The  Saint  Albans  Adviser,  at  Saint  Albans,  by  Eufus  Allen. 
Suspended  in  1808. 

1808,  January. — HasweU's  Mental  Bepast,  at  Bennington,  by  Anthony 
Haswell;  monthly.     Published  a  short  time. 

1808,  July  25. — The  Vermont  Courier,  at  Rutland,  by  Thomas  M. 
Pomeroy.     Suspended  May  30,  1810. 

1808. — The  Independent  Freeholder  and  Bepublican  Journal,  at  Brat- 
tleboro', by  Peter  Houghton.     Published  a  short  time. 

1809,  January  1. — The  Vermont  Bepublican,  at  Windsor,  by  Olivd' 
Famsworth.     Suspended  in  1834. 

1809,  January. — The  Adviser;  or  Vermont  Evangelical  Magazine,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  general  convention  of  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian ministers;  monthly.     Suspended  about  1815. 

1809. — The  Ckamplain  Beporter,  at  Saint  Albans,  by  Morton  &  Wil- 
lare.     Suspended  in  1811. 

1809,  August  25. — The  Freeman's  Press,  at  Montpelier,  by  Derrick 
Sibley.     Suspended  in  1816. 

1810,  July  23. — The  Washingtonian,  atWindsor,  by  Josiah  Dunham. 
Suspended  after  1813. 


VIRGINIA. 


Area,  40, 125  square  miles;  population,  1,512,565;  99  counties — news- 
papers published  in  61.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
calspublished  in  1810  was  23;  in  1840,  51;  1850,  87;  (a)  1860,  139;  [a] 
1870, 114;  1880, 194.  Thepublicationsduring  1880  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  20;  weeklies,  124;  semi- 
weeklies,  6;  tri- weeklies,  5;  monthlies,  33;  semi-monthlies,  3;  bi- 
monthlies, 1;  quarterlies,  3.  In  each  of  44  towns  one  paper  was  pub- 
lished; in  13,  two;  in  7,  three;  in  5,  four;  and  in  5,  five  or  more. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

1729. — Printing  introduced  at  Williamsburgh. 

1736,  August.— The  Virginta  Gazette,  established  at  Williamsburgh, 
by  William  Parks;  half-cap  sheet,  8|  by  14.  Publication  suspended  in 
1750. 

1751,  February. — The  Virginia  Gazette,  at  WiUiamsbiirgh,  by  Will- 
iam Hunter;  crown  sheet,  15  by  19.  Publication  suspended  after  the 
Revolution. 

1766,  May.— The  Virginia  Gazette,  at  Williamsburgh,  by  WHliam 
Rind;  demy  sheet,  16  by  21.     Publication  suspended  about  1774. 

1775,  April.— The  Virginia  Gazette,  at  Williamsburgh,  by  Davis  & 
Clarkson.    Published  several  years. 

1775.— (Title  unknown),  at  Norfolk,  by  John  Hunter  Holt. 

Other  papers  were  established  as  -follows: 

ALEXAIfDEIA  COUNTY. 

1800. — T^t  Alexandria  Gazette  and  Virginia  Advertiser,  at  Alexandria; 
daUy. 
.—The  Virginia  Sentinel,  at  Alexandria,  by  Smith  &  Finks. 

DINWIDDIE  COUNTY. 

1866.— The  Petersburg  Index,  at  Petersburg,  by  A.  BI.  Keiley. 
1871. — The  Bural  Messenger,  at  Petersburg. 

HENEICO  COUNTY. 

1804.— The  Enquirer,  at  Richmond,  by  T.  Ritchie. 

.—The  Virginia  Gazette,  at  Richmond,  by  A.  Davis;  semi-weekly. 

1824.— The  Richmond  Whig,  at  Richmond,  by  E.  H.  Pleasants.  Now 
published  in  connection  with  the  Daily  Whig. 

1828.— The  BcUgious  Herald,  at  Richmond.     StUl  published. 

1831.— The  Christian  Advocate,  at  Richmond.     Still  published. 

1834.— The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  at  Richmond,  by  T.  W. 
White. 

183,").— The  Southern  Churchman,  at  Richmond.     Still  published. 

1837.— The  Central  Presbyterian,  at  Richmond.     Still  published. 


. — The  Virginia  Federalist,  at  Richmond,  by  Stewart  &  Rind. 

Removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  changed  to  the  Washington 
Federalist. 

1850. — The  Dispatch,  at  Richmond;  daUy,  weekly,  and  semi-weekly. 
Still  published. 

1866. — The  Children's  Friend,  at  Richmond;  semi-monthly.  Still 
published. 

1867. — The  Guide  and  News,  at  Richmond.     Still  published. 

1869. — The  Educational  Journal,  at  Richmond;  monthly.  StiU  pub- 
lished. 

1870. — The  Earnest  Worker,  at  Richmond ;  monthly.     Still  published. 

1870. — The  Virginia  Staats  Gazette,  (German),  at  Richmond,  by  J. 
H.  Pein;  daily.     Still  published. 

1875. — The  Catholic  Visitor,  at  Richmond.     Still  published. 

1876. — The  Virginia  Star,  at  Richmond,  by  Stewart,  Woolfolk  &Co. 
Still  published. 

1876.— The  State,  at  Richmond;  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1878.— The  Standard,  at  Richmond,  by  G.  W.  James. 

1878.— The  Southern  Clinic,  at  Richmond,  by  C.  A.  Bryce;  monthly. 
Still  published. 

1879. — The  Southern  Intelligencer,  at  Richmond,  by  J.  R.  Popham. 

Still  published. 

NOEFOLK  COUNTY. 

1857. —The  Day  Book,  at  Norfolk;  daily  and  tri- weekly.  StiU  pub- 
lished. 

1865,  November  21.— The  DaUy  Norfolk  Virginia,  at  Norfolk,  by  G. 
A.  Sykes  &  Co. 

1870.— The  Landmark,  at  Norfolk.     Daily  issued  in  1873. 

1873. — The  Enterprise,  daily,  atPortsmouth,  by  J.  W.  H.  Porter.  Still 
published. 

1876.— The  Public  Ledger,  at  Norfolk.     StUl  published. 

1878— The  Sunday  Gazette,  at  Norfolk,  by  W.  Dedge  &  Co. 

1878.— The  Tidewater  Times,  at  Portsmouth. 

.—The  Virginia  Granger,  at  Portsmouth,  by  the  State  Grange 

Association. 

SPOTSYLVANI.V  COUNTY. 

.—The  Virginia  Herald,  at  Fredericksburg;  semi-weekly. 

.—The  Political  Arena,  at  Fredericksburg. 

TAZEVSTELL  COUNTY. 

1847,  August.— The  Jeffersonville  Democrat,  at  Jeffersonville,  by  Dr. 
H.  F.  Peery.     Suspended  in  August,  1850. 

13.51,  August.— The  South  Western  Advocate,  at  JeffcrsonviUe,  by  O. 
F.  Holmes. 


a  Includes  West  Virginia. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Aiea,  54,450  square  miles;  population,  1,315,497;  63  counties- 
newspapers  published  in  62;  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  1840  was  6;  in  1850,  46;  1860,  155;  1870,  190; 
1880,  340.  The  publications  during  1880  were  divided,  according  to 
periods  of  issue,  as  follows:  Dailies,  21;  weeklies,  283;  semi- weeklies, 
2;  tri- weeklies,  3;  bi-weeklies,  3;  monthlies,  20;  semi-monthlies,  8. 
In  each  of  84  towns  one  paper  was  published;  in  34,  two;  in  10,  three; 
in  8,  four;  and  in  13,  five  or  more. 

EAELY  HISTOEY.  (a) 

1833. — Printing  introduced  at  Green  Bay,  and  papers  established  as 
follows  : 

1833,  Becember  11. — The  Oreen  Bay  Intelligencer,  at  Green  Bay,  by 
Suydam  &  Ellis.  In  Atigust,  1836,  united  with  the  Spectator  and 
called  the  Wisconsin  Democrat.  In  1840  removed  to  Southport  (Ke- 
nosha). 

1836.  —The  Spectator,  at  Green  Bay,  by  Joseph  Dickinson.  In  August, 
1836,  united  with  the  Intelligencer. 

1836. — The  Wisconsin  Free  Press,  at  Green  Bay,  by  William  Stephen- 
son.    Published  three  months. 

1836,  July  14. — The  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  at  Milwaukee,  by  Daniel 
H.  Eichards.  In  1841  changed  to  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  and  in  1847 
to  the  Wisconsin.  Now  published  as  the  Evening  Wisconsin;  daily, 
semi- weekly,  and  weekly. 

1836. — The  Belmont  Gazette,  by  Clark  &  Holbrook.  Published  a 
short  time. 

1837,  June.  — The  MilwoMkee  Sentinel,  at  Milwaukee,  by  John  0'  Eonrke. 
In  1845,united  with  the  Milwaukee  Oazette,  and  called  the  Sentinel  and 
Gazette. 

1837. — The  Wisconsin  Culturist,  at  Milwaukee,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Proudflt ; 
monthly.     Suspended  in  1839. 

1838.— The  BaHne  Argus,  at  Eacine,  by  Gilbert  Knapp  and  others. 
Published  six  months. 

1838.— The  Miner's  Free  Tress,  at  Mineral  Point,  by  "Welch  &  Plow- 
man.    Suspended  in  1841. 

1839.— The  Northern  Badger,  at  Platteville,  by  Thomas  Eastman. 
In  1841  changed  to  the  Wisconsin  Whig.     Suspended  in  1843. 

1840,  June. — The  Southport  Telegraph,  at  Southport  (Kenosha),  by 
C.  L.  Sholes.     Still  published. 

1841. — The  Green  Bay  Bepublican,  by  Henry  O.  Sholes.  In  1844 
changed  to  the  Wisconsin  Bepublican,  and  in  1848  removed  to  Fond  du 
Lac. 

1841. — The  Green  Bay  Phoenix,  by  J.  V.  Suydam.  Published  a  short 
time. 

1841. — The  Southport  American,  at  Southport  (Kenosha),  by  Moses 
Dowst.     In  1856  merged  with  the  Telegraph. 

1841. — The- Milwaukee  Journal,  at  Milwaukee,  by  Elisha  Starr.  Pub- 
lished a  short  t-.me. 

1842. — The  Bacine  Advocate,  at  Eacine,  by  T.  J.  Wisner.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1842. — The  Independent  American,  at  Platteville,  by  J.  L.  Marsh. 
Subsequently  removed  to  Monroe,  Green  county. 

1842. — The  Mineral  Point  Free  Press,  at  Mineral  Point,  by  Henry 
Plowman.  Afterward  removed  to  Madison  and  merged  in  the  Demo- 
crat. 

1843. — The  Grant  County  Herald,  at  Lancaster,  by  Schrader,  Keeling 
&  Mallet.    Suspended,  but  subsequently  revived.    Still  published. 

1844. — The  Wisconsin  Banner  (German),  at  Milwaukee,  by  M. 
Schoeffler. 

1846. — The  Prairie  du  Chien  Patriot,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  by  H.  A. 
&  O.  J.  Wright.     Suspended  in  1852. 

1847,  June  23. — The  Watertown  Chronicle,  at  Watertown,  by  J.  A. 
Hadley.     Suspended  in  the  fall  of  1857. 

1850,  July. — The  Biver  Times,  at  Portage  City,  by  John  Delaney. 
Merged  in  the  Badger  State  in  1853. 

u  Compiled  from  the  annual  Reports  of  Proceedings 


1850,  November  30. — The  Manitowoc  Herald,  at  Manitowoc,  by  C> 
W.  Pitch.    Published  a  number  of  years. 

1851. — The  Crreen  Bay  Spectator,  at  Green  Bay,  by  Sam.  Eyan,  jr.. 
Suspended  in  December,  1852.     • 

1851. — The  Northern  Bepublic,  at  Portage  City,  by  W.  W.  Noyes. 

1852,  May  19. — The  Crawford  County  Courier,  at  Prairie  du  ChieUf 
by  Hutchinson  &  Hurd.     Still  published. 

1853,  February  24. — The  Appleton  Crescent,  at  Appleton,  byS.  Eya% 
jr.     Still  published. 

1853. — The  Pick  and  Gad,  at  ShuUsburg,  by  Bugh  &  Nimocks.  Suc- 
ceeded in  1855  by  the  La  Fayette  County  Herald,  by  Eose  &  Gray. 
March  26,  1858,  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Local,  and  continued  a. 
number  of  years. 

1854,  October  18. — The  Watertown  DewMorat,  at  Watertown,  by  D.  W. 
Ballon,  jr.     Still  published. 

1855,  March  22. — The  Waiertown  City  Times,  at  Watertown,  by  George- 
Hyer.     Suspended  September  28,  1855. 

1855,  October  23. — The  Jefferson  County  Republican,  at  Jeflferson,  by 
Hoyt  and  Sanborn.     Published  a  short  time. 

1855. — The  Bepublican  Journal,  at  Columbus,  by  Mallo  &  Thayer.. 
Published  a  number  of  years. 

1856. — The  Demoaratic  Free  Press,  at  Appleton,  by  S.  H.  Brady. 
Suspended  in  1857. 

1857. — WeUiurger,  at  Watertown,  by  D.  Blumenfeld.  Still  pub- 
lished. 

1857. — Volks  Zeitung  and  People's  Gazette,  at  Watertown,  by  Carl 
Schurz. 

1857,  July. — The  Prairie  du  Chien  Leader,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  by 
Hill  &  Greene.     Published  a  number  of  years. 

1858,  January  30. — The  Bepresentative,  at  Watertown,  byL.  H.  Eann. 
Published  three  months. 

1859,  January  5. — The  Watertown  Transcript,  at  Watertown,  by  M.. 
Cullaton.     Published  eleven  weeks. 

1859. — The  Pilot,  at  Manitowoc,  by  J.  Crowley.     StiU  published. 

BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

1856,  July  18. — The  Fountain  City  Beacon,  at  Fountain  City,  by  Eose- 
&  Beeson.     Suspended  in  October,  1858. 

1857,  September. — The  Fountain  City  Advocate,  at  Fountain  City^ 
by  J.  K.  Averill.     Published  six  months. 

1860,  March  10. — The  Buffalo  County  Advertiser,  at  Fountain  City^ 
by  Pierce  &  Bohri.     Suspended  in  the  fall  of  1861. 

1861,  April. — The  Buffalo  County  Journal,  at  Alma,  by  James  M. 
Brackett.  In  1862  changed  to  the  Alma  Journal.  Now  published  as- 
the  Buffalo  County  Journal. 

1861. — The  Buffalo  County  Bepublikaner,  at  Alma,  by  Charles  Loh- 
mann.     In  May,  1864,  removed  to  Fountain  City.     StiU  published. 

DANE  COUNTY. 

1838,  November  8. — The  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  at  Madison,  by  Josiab 
A.  Noonan.  In  August,  1843,  removed  to  Milwaukee  amd  called  the 
Milwaukee  Democrat.  In  March,  1844,  changed  to  the  American  Free- 
mxm.  Published  at  Prairieville  (Waukesha)  a  short  time.  Eemoved 
again  to  Milwaukee  in  1845  and  called  the  Milwaukee  Free  Democrat. 

1840.— The  Madison  Express,  at  Madison,  by  W.  W.  Wyman.  Sus- 
pended in  1852. 

1842. — The  Wisconsin  Democrat,  at  Madison,  by  Knapp  &  Delaney. 
Suspended  in  1844. 

1844,  August.— The  Wisconsin  Argus,  at  Madison,  by  Mills,  Smith 
&  Holt.  In  June,  1852,  united  with  the  Democrat,  and  called  the- 
Argus  and  Democrat.  Suspended  in  1859.  Eevived  April  2,  1860; 
daily  and  weekly.    Daily  suspended  January,  1863;  weekly,  June,  1862. 

1846,  January  11.— The  Wisconsin  Democrat,  at  Madison,  by  Beriah 
Brown.     Consolidated  -with  the  Argus  in  June,  1852. 

1850,  March. — The  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  at  Madison, 
by  O.  M.  Conover ;  monthly.     Published  three  months, 
of  the  State  Editorial  Association  for  1860-'62, 1865, 1806. 
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1850,  July. — The  Free  ScJmoI  Journal  and  Teacher^  s  Advocate,  at  Madi- 
son, by  J.  L.  Enos ;  monthly.     Published  six  months. 

1850,  July. — De  Norkes  Ven  (Norwegian),  at  Madison,  by  Ole  Ter- 
gerson.     Published  several  months. 

1850,  August. — The  Wisconsin  Stafeaman,  at  Madison,  byW.  "W.  "Wy- 
man  &  Sons.  June  1,  1853,  consolidated  with  the  Wisconsin  Express 
anieaXledthe  Wisconsin  State  "allodium;  daily  and  weekly.  Published 
eleven  weeks. 

1852,  September. — The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  at  Madison,  by  Da- 
vid Atwood ;  daily  and  weekly.     Still  published. 

1854,  June  17. — The  Wisconsin  Patriot,  at  Madison,  by  Marston  & 
Tenney.  Daily  established  November  1,  1854 ;  suspended  Novem- 
ber 14,  1864. 

1854,  December. — Der  Norshe  Arnerikaner  (Norwegian),  at  Madison, 
by  Elias  Staugeland.     Suspended  in  May,  1857. 

1855. — ^The  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer,  and  Northwestern  Cultivator, 
removed  from  Janesville  to  Madison,  by  Miller  &  Lathrop.  In  1856 
the  words  "and  Iowa"  were  dropped  from  the  title.  Published  a 
number  of  years. 

1855. — The  True  American,  at  Madison,  by  J.  A.  Somerby  &  Co. 
Suspended  in  the  fall  of  1855. 

1855. — The  Madison  Capitol,  at  Madison,  by  L.  Poland  &  Co.  Pub- 
lished a  short  time,  and  merged  in  the  True  American.  - 

1857,  January  31. — The  Western  Fireside,  at  Madison,  by  S.  H.  Car- 
penter.   Suspended  January  8,  1858. 

1857. — The  Students'  Miscellany,  at  Madison.     Published  one  year. 

1857,  June. — Nordstjernen,  at  Madison.  In  December,  1857,  sus- 
pended, but  in  August,  1858,  revived  and  published  a  year  or  two. 

1857. — The  Emigranten,  removed  from  Inmansville  (established  1852) 
to  Madison,  by  the  Scandinavian  Press  Association. 

1857,  September  22. — The  Stoughton  Independent,  at  Stoughton,  by 
Henry  J.  Walker.     Suspended  December  15,  1857. 

1858,  January  14. — The  Wisconsin  Signal,  at  Stoughton,  by  W.  A. 
Giles.    Suspended  June  10,  1858. 

•1858. — The  Madison  Demokrat,  at  Madison,  by  Simon  Sickles.  Sus- 
pended in  1860. 

1861,  January  1. — The  Higher  Law,  at  Madison,  by  Herbert  Eeed. 
Suspended  April  4,  1861. 

1863,  October. — The  Stoughton  Reporter,  at  Stoughton,  by  L.  W.  Pow- 
ell.   Published  several  years. 

1865,  April  17. — The  Wisconsin  Capitol,  at  Madison,  by  "W.  J.  Parks 
&  Co ;  daily  and  weekly. 

DODGE    COUNTY. 

1848. — The  Badger,  established  at  Beaver  Dam.  Three  numbers 
issued. 

1852,  June  16. — The  Dodge  County  Gazette,  at  Juneau,  by  Robert  B. 
Wentworth.     Suspended  September  23,  1853. 

1853,  March  18. — The  Beaver  Dam  BepvUican,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by 
Edgar  C.  Hull.  In  February,  1855,  united  with  Sentinel,  and  called 
BepiMican  and  Sentinel.  Daily  established  March  17,  1856,  and  tri- 
weekly July  1,  1856— the  latter  published  five  or  six  months.  Soon 
afterward  changed  to  Democratic  Post.     Suspended  May  26,  1857. 

1853,  October  7. — The  Burr  Oak,  at  Junea(u,'by  Charles  Billinghurst. 
Suspended  in  November,  1854. 

1854,  September. — The  Horicon  Argus,  at  Horicon,  by  William  E. 
Croft.    Suspended  in  November,  1860. 

1854,  October. — The  Beaver  Dam  Sentinel,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by  N.  V. 
Chandler.    In  February,  1855,  united  with  the  Republican. 

1854,  December. — The  Fox  Lake  Times,  at  Fox  Lake,  by  H.  C.  George 
&  Co.  In  1855  changed  to  Fox  Lake  Journal,  and  in  1857  to  the  Fox 
Lake  Gazette.  Succeeded  May  14,  1865,  by  the  Fox  Lake  Record,  by 
Stevens  &  (Jeorge.    Suspended  August  1,  1866. 

1855,  July  1.— The  Western  World,  at  Fox  Lake,  by  Hull  &  Swallow ; 
monthly.     Published  one  year. 

1856,  April  18. — The  Dodge  County  Citizen,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by  M. 
Cullaton.     Still  published. 


1858,  November  1. — The  Beaver  Dam  Democrat,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by 
Carr  Huntington.  In  1861  changed  to  the  Whig  of  '76.  Suspended 
January  17,  1863. 

1859. — The  Prison  City  Item,  at  Waupun.     Suspended  in  1861. 

1860,  September  5. — The  Dodge  County  Excelsior,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by 
John  A.  Farrell.     Published  three  months. 

1860,  December  7. — The  Beaver  Dam  Argus,  at  Beaver  Dam,  by  B. 
W.  Curtis.     Still  published. 

1861.— The  Horicon  Gazette,  at  Horicon,  by  H.  W.  &  A.  C.  Phelps. 
Published  three  months. 

1866,  August  28. — The  Prison  City  Leader,  at  Waupun,  by  Oliver  & 
Short.     Now  published  as  the  Leader. 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY. 

1846,  October  1. — The  Fond  du  Lac  Journal,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by  Hen- 
ning  &  Hooker.  June  16, 1853,  united  with  the  National  Democrat,  and 
called  the  Fond  du,  Lac  Union.  In  1858  united  with  the  Journal,  and 
called  the  Democratic  Press.     Now  published  as  the  Journal. 

1846,  December  17. — The  Fond  dn  Lac  Wldg,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by 
James  M.  Gillett.     Suspended  December  17,  1847. 

1848,  January  6. — The  Fond  du  Lac  Republican,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by 
Samuel  Ryan,  jr.  July,  1850,  changed  to  the  Fountain  City,  and  iu 
April,  1851,  suspended. 

1851,  April  30. — The  Fond  du  Lae  Patriot,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by  John 
D.  Hyman.  In  January,  1853,  changed  to  National  Democrat.  June 
16,  1853,  united  with  the  Journal,  and  called  the  Union. 

1852,  November  9. — The  Fountain  City  Herald,  by  Royal  Buck.  In 
1856  united  with  the  Western  Freeman,  and  called  the  Fond  du  Lac  Com- 
monwealth.    Still  published,  daily  and  weekly. 

1853,  December  14. — The  Bipon  Herald,  at  Ripon,  by  A.  P.  Mapes. 
In  October,  1855,  changed  to  the  Ripon  Spur,  and  in  November,  1856, 
to  the  Ripon  Home.  Suspended  in  June,  1857,  but  revived  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  as  the  Western  Times.  In  March,  1863,  changed  to 
Ripon  Record.  Again  suspended  in  December,  1863,  but  revived  in 
•January,  1864,  as  the  Ripon  Commonwealth.    Still  published. 

1857,  January. — The  Waupun  Times,  at  Waupun,  by  J.  H.  Brinker- 
hoff.     Still  published. 

1857,  February  15. — The  Journal,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by  Beeson  & 
Smead.  In  May,  1858,  united  with  the  Union,  and  called  the  Demo- 
cratic Press. 

1857,  March  31.— The  Ripon  Star,  at  Ripon,  by  T.  J.  Mapes.  Sus- 
pended May  12,  1857.  Re-established  January  11,  1859,  and  again 
suspended  in  December,  1862. 

1857. — The  Prison  City  Item,  at  Waupun,  by  William  Euen ;  monthly. 
Suspended  in  1859. 

1859. — De  Waare  Burger  (Holland),  by  Van  Attana  &  Salverda. 
Published  a  short  time. 

1860,  August  22. — The  Saturday  Reporter,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  by  J.  J. 
Beeson.     Sti^l  published. 

1860,  December. — Fond  duLac-Zeitung,  by  Theo.  Friedlander. 

EOCK  COUNTY. 

1845,  August  14. — The  Janesville  Gazette,  at  JanesviUe,  by  Alden  & 
Stoddard.  In  March,  1857,  united  with  the  Free  Press,  and  called  Ga- 
zette and  Free  Press.  Daily  Gazette  established  at  same  time.  Now  pub- 
lished as  the  Gazette,  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly. 

1846,  August.— The  Rock  County  Democrat,  at  Janesville,  by  George 
W.  Crabb.  In  1848  changed  to  the  Free  Soil  Democrat.  Suspended 
shortly  afterward. 

1849,  April  1.— The  Rock  County  Badger,  at  JanesviUe,  by  John  A. 
Brown.  In  1851  changed  to  the  Badger  State,  and  soon  after  consoli- 
dated with  the  Democratic  Standard. 

1851,  October  11. — The  Democratic  Standard,  at  Janesville,  by  Dr. 
JohnMitchell.  Dailyestablished  May  1,1856.  Publication  suspended 
October  21, 1857. 

1852.— The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  at  La  Crosse,  by  A.  D.  La  Due.  Pub- 
lished less  than  a  year. 
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1853,  January  1. — ^The  Free  Press,  at  Janesville,  by  an  association. 
March  1,  1857,  merged  into  the  Gazette. 

1853.— The  La  Crosse  Democrat,  at  La  Crosse,  by  C.  A.  Stevens.  Pub- 
lished about  one  year. 

1854,  July  6. — ^The  La  Crosse  National  Democrat,  by  Lord,  Rodolf  & 
La  Due.     Suspended  November  11, 1859. 

1854,  August. — The  La  Crosse  Independmt  BepuUican,  at  La  Crosse, 
by  "W.  C.  Rogers.  Daily  issued  from  October  25, 1859,  to  June  8, 1860, 
and  resumed  August  1,  1864.  Now  published  as  the  Bepublican  and 
Leader,  daily  and  weekly. 

1856,  November. — The  Nord  Stern  (German),  at  La  Crosse,  by  T. 
Eodolf.     Still  published. 

1858.— The  Democrat,  at  Janesville,  by  G.  H.  Bishop.  Suspended 
in  October,  1858.  Succeeded  by  the  JanesniZte  Kmes,  daily  and  weekly, 
by  Bishop  &  "Wright;  and  that  in  June,  1861,  by  the  Janesville  Bepub- 
lican.    Published  six  months. 

1859,  October  15. — The  La  Crosse  Daily  Union,  at  La  Crosse,  by  Swine- 
ford,  Olin  &  Sykes.  November  10,  1859,  united  with  the  National 
Democrat,  and  called  the  Onion  and  Democrat.  Changed  to  the  La  Crosse 
Democrat  November  28,  1860. 

1860. — The  La  Crosse  Mirror,  at  La  Crosse,  by  Harry  Hayden.  Pub- 
lished nine  or  ten  months. 


1862. — ^The  La  Crosse  Democratic  Journal,  at  La  Crosse,  byElakeslee 
&  Walrath.    Published  one  year. 

1862,  June. — The  Monitor,  at  Janesville,  by  A.  &  G.  D.  Palmer. 
Suspended  in  January,  1864. 

1864,  January  1. — The  Faederlandet  (Norwegian),  by  Fleischer  & 
Schroeder.     Now  published  as  the  Faederlandet  og  Emigranten. 

Five  Norwegian  political  and  two  religious  papers  were  published 
in  Wisconsin  to  1860,  as  follows: 

1848. — Nordlyset  (North  Light),  at  Muskego,  Eacine  county,  by  J. 
D.  Reymert.     Published  two  or  three  years. 

1850. — De  Norkes  Ven  (The  Northman's  Friend),  at  Madison,  by  Ole 
Torgerson.     Published  six  months. 

1852. — Emigranten,  at  Inmanville,  Rock  county,  by  an  association. 
Removed  to  Madison  in  1857.  {Faederlandet  og  Emigranten,  now  pub- 
lished at  La  Crosse,  established  1851  [Eowell],  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
in  the  country. 

1854,  December. — Den  Norske  Amerikaner  (The  Norwegian  Ameri 
can),  at  Madison,  by  Elias  Staugeland.     Suspended  in  May,  1857. 

1857,  June. — Nordstjernen  (North  Star),  at  Madison. 


ALASKA. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office 
for  Alaska,  for  the  following  account  of  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  establish  newspapers  in  or  for  Alaska: 

Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe,  Census  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  February  9,  1881. 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  NoBTH,  Special  Agent  Press,  etc. 

Deae  Sie:  Alaska  cannot  at  present  boast  of  a  newspaper  published 
in  or  out  of  the  territory.  Several' abortive  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Sitka  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  represent  the  country 
and  its  interests  in  the  way  of  journalistic  enterprise,  but  thus  far  all 
have  failed.     I  will  give  you  the  "death-list "  in  chronological  order: 

The  Alaska  Herald,  semi-monthly,  8-page,  was  established  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  March  1, 1868,  by  Agapius  Houcharenka,  a  fugi- 
tive Russian  monk.  -It  also  bore  the  Russian  name  of  Svoboda  (Lib- 
erty). A  few  columns  of  it  were  in  the  Russian  language,  advocating 
nihilistic  and  atheistic  doctrines.  The  editor  never  saw  Alaska.  The 
publication  lingered  along  until  May  9,  1872,  chiefly  as  a  blackmailer 
of  corporations,  and  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  A.  Stickney,  who, 
though  also  a  stranger  to  Alaska,  carried  it  on  creditably  until  March 
20,  1876. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Herald  was  the  Alaska  Times,  es- 
tablished in  Sitka  May  1,  1868,  by  W.  S.  Dodge,  with  T.  G-.  Murphy 


as  editor.  The  Tim.es,  a  weekly,  subsequently  passed  altogether  into 
Murphy's  hands,  and  by  combining  a  tailor  shop  with  the  printing 
office,  the  pioneer  editor  managed  to  "hold  on"  until  1870,  when  he 
removed  to  Seattle,  Washington  territory,  published  two  numbers  of 
the  Times  there,  and  then  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Some  soldiers  of  the  Sitka  garrison  published  from  time  to  time  small 
sheets,  the  Alaska  BuUetin,  the  Sitka  Post,  running  only  four  or,  five 
numbers  each. 

The  sailors  of  the  United  States  steamer  "  Alaska  "  while  in  Sitka 
harbor  published  a  diminutive  sheet,  lasting  about  six  weeks — name 
unknown  to  feme — ^in  the  spring  of  1879. 

The  latest  and  last  Alaska  newspaper  enterprise  was  the  Alaska  Ap- 
peal, published  semi-monthly  at  San  Francisco,  from  March  6, 1879,  to 
April  15,  1880.  This  was  an  Srpage,  4°  paper,  published  by  your 
correspondent,  a  former  resident  of  Alaska  under  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can rule. 

Under  the  Russian  government  no  book  or  paper  was  published  in 

Sitka,  but  a  number  of  valuable  charts  were  engraved  and  printed  there 

from  copper-plates.    I  refer  to  TebenkofPs  "  Atlas  of  Northwest  Coast 

of  America,"  Sitka,  1852,  fol. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

IVAN  PETROFF. 
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BOimD  FILES  OF  AMEEIOAIir  NEWSPAPEES  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  AMBEIOAN 
ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  WOECESTEB,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  foUomng  catalogue  of  the  newspaper  files  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
IS  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barton,  the  librarian,  and  is  here  published  as  containing  the  record  of  the  most  complete  collection  in  existence 
•of  American  newspapers  and  periodicals: 


ALABAMA. 

The  State: 

Miscellaneous  newspapers,  1806-'^.    1  vol. 
Mobile: 

Miscellaneous  newspapers,  1833-'68.     1  vol. 

CALIFORNIA 

:SAN  FEANCISCO: 

Weekly  Alia,  1849-'62,  1865-'77,  1878-'81.     13  vols. 
California  Farmer,  1854-'58, 1860-'68.     3  vols. 
Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  1875-'78.     2  vols. 
Pacific,  1865-'68.     1  vol. 
.  Steamer  Bulletin,  1856-'74.     1  vol. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1786-1870.    1  voL  ' 
Danbuey,  Litchfield,  Middletown  : 

Miscellaneous,  1793-1873.    1  vol. 
Danbuey : 

Farmer's  Journal,  1790-'93.    1  vol. 

Bymblican  Journal,  1793-'99.     1  vol. 
Haetfoed  : 

Miscellaneous,  1783-1874.    1  vol. 

American  Mercury,  1784r-1825.     1  vol. 

Churchman,  1867-'81.     13  vols. 

Connecticut  Courant,  1764-1881.     49  vols. 

Supplement  to  Connecticut  Courant,  1825-'81.     43  vols. 

Daily  Courant,  1869-'81.     24  vols. 

Connecticut  Mirror,  1810-'29.     1  vol. 

Connecticut  Observer,  182e-'27,  1829-'34.     2  vols. 

Episcopal  Watchman,  1828-'30.     3  vols. 

IiITCHFIELD  : 

Weekly  Monitor,  1785-'98.     2  vols. 
■Middletown  : 

Middlesex  Gazette,  1785-'98.     4  vols. 
New  Haven  : 

Miscellaneous,  1801-'73.    1  vol. 

Connecticut  Journal,  1775-'98.     5  vols. 

Gazette,  1784-'91.     3  vols. 
New  London : 

Connecticut  Gazette,  1775-1803.     5  vols. 
3^0EWICH  : 

Courier,  1822-'25.     3  vols. 

Packet,  1774-1803.     4  vols. 


NoEWiCH,  New  London  : 

Miscellaneous,  1791-1804.     1  vol. 
Windham  : 

Phoenix,  1791-1803.     2  vols. 

DELAWARE. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1806-'68.     1  vol. 
Wilmington  : 

American  Watchman  and  Delaware  BepuUican,  1809-'25.     3  vols. 

Mirror  of  the  Times  and  General  Advertiser,  1800-'06.     2  vols. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Geoegetown  : 

Miscellaneous,  1789-1826.     1  vol. 

Washington  Federalist,  1800t-'09.     2  vols. 
Washington  : 

Daily  American  Organ,  1854^'56.     2  vols. 

American  Telegraph,  1851-'52.     2  vols. 

Army  and  Navy  Official  Gazette,  1863-'65.     2  vols. 

Weekly  Chronicle,  1870-'74.     1  vol. 

Federal  BepMican,  1812-'16.     3  vols. 

Gazette,  1796-'97.     1  vol. 

Daily  Globe,  1835-'38,  1840-'59,  1864-'73.     16  vols. 

,Smi-iree%GZoJe,  1831-'32,*l835-'44..   3  vols. 

Extra  Globe  (weekly),  1834-'35.     1  vol. 

Madisonian  (tri- weekly),  1 837-' 42.     1  vol. 

Daily  Madisonian,  1844.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Metropolitan,  1851-'54.     1  vol. 

3Ionitor,  1806-'09;  City  Gazette,  1814-'24;  Cotton  Plant,  18G3-'57. 
IvoL 

National  Era,  1847-'60.     7  vols. 

Daily  National  Intelligencer,  1813-'28,  1838'|68.     22  vols. 

Weekly  National  Intelligencer,  1846-'71.     7  vols. 

Tri-Weekly  National  Intelligencer,  1800-'69.     59  vols. 

Weekly  National  Journal,  1825.     1  vol. 

Semi- Weekly  National  Journal,  1823-'24.     1  vol. 

Tn-Weekly  National  Journal,  1825-'26.     2  vols. 

Daily  National  Journal,  1827-'32.     4  vols. 

Bepublic,  1849-'52.     6  vols. 

Daily  Evening  Star,  1853-'77.     4  vols. 

Semi-Weekly  Union,  1835-'44.     1vol. 

Daily  Union,  1845-'58.     22  vols. 

United  States  Telegraph,  1828-'37.     7  vols. 

Universal  Gazette,  1811-'14.     1  vol. 
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GEOEGIA. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1868.     1  vol. 

MiLLEDGEVILLE  : 

Miscellaneous,  1808-'65.     1  vol. 
New  Echota  ; 

Cherokee  Phoenix  and  Indian  Advocate,  1828-'31.     2  vols. 
Savannah : 

Miscellaneous,  1766-1872.     1  vol. 

Advertiser,  1796-1802.     1  vol. 

Daily  Eepuhlican,  1866-'67.     3  vols. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago  : 

Miscellaneous,  1837-'76.     1  vol. 

Advance,  1867-'72.     2  vols. 

Inter-Ocean,  1874-'75.     4  vols. 

Northwestern  Lumberman,  1875-'81.     4  vols. 

2W-  Weekly  Tribune,  1865-'71.     6  vols. 

Daily  Tnbune,  1872-'81.     20  vols. 
Peoeia  : 

Register,  1840-'42.     1  vol.      , 

INDIANA. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1804-'75.     1  vol. 
New  Haemony: 

QazetU,  1827-'28.     1  voL 

KENTUCKY. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaaieous,  1803-'59.     1  vol. 
Feankfoet : 

Miscellaneous,  1795-1842.     1  vol. 
Lexington  : 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'63.     1  vol. 

Kentucky  Gazette,  1794-1826.     1  vol. 

Reporter,  1808-'30.     2  vols. 

Western  Monitor,  1822, 1824.     2  vols. 
LouisyiLLB : 

Miscellaneous,  1801-'71.     1  vol. 

Daily  Commercial,  1874-'75.     2  vols. 

Cowrier-Jowrnal,  1835-'70.     1  vol. 

Examner,  1847-'49.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Journal,  1865-'68.     2  vols. 
Washington  : 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'17.     1  vol. 
Winchestee  :  • 

Advertiser,  1814-'17.     1  vol. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'72.     1  vol. 
New  Oeleans: 

Miscellaneous,  1842-'63.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Republican,  1867-'69.     1  vol. 
* 

MAINE. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1797-1874.     1  vol. 
Augusta,  Bangoe,  Castine,  Saco  : 

Miscellaneous,  1799-1874.     1  vol. 
Augusta: 

Kennebec  Journal,  1825-'63,  1871-'77.     6  vols. 
Falmouth  : 

Gazette  and  Minerva,  1785-'86.     1  vol. 
Hallowell  : 

Kennebec  Intelligencer,  1796-'99.     1vol. 

Maine  Cultivator,  1839-'42.     1  vol. 

Star,  Tocsin,  American  Advocate,  Gazette,  1795-1832.     1  vol. 


POETLAND  : 

Miscellaneous,  1808-'73.    1  vol. 

Advertiser,  1829-'73.     1  vol. 

Oumherla-nd  Gazette,  1786-'91.     2  vols. 

Eastern  Argus,  1803-'30.     1  vol. 

Eastern  Herald,  1792-'96.     1  vol. 

Gazette  of  Maine,  1792-'95,  1797-1803,  1821-'28.     7  vols. 

Maine  Farmer,  1838-'41.     1  vol. 

Gazette,  1798-1818.     1  vol. 

Oriental  Trumpet,  1796-'99.     1  vol. 

Maine  State  Press,  1866-'81.     6  vols. 

Daily  Press,  1874-'75.     2  vols. 

Transcript,  1848-'68.     20  vols. 

MARYLAND. 

The  State  : 

MisceUaneous,  1790-1862.     1  vol. 
Annapolis  : 

Maryland  Gazette,  1776-'98.     2  vols. 

Maryland  Republican,  1809-'20.     1  vol. 
Baltimobe  : 

Miscellaneous,  1785-'98,  1802-'71.     2  vols. 

American  and  Commereial  Advertiser,  1799-1861, 1866-'69, 1874-'81, 
19  vols. 

American  Farmer,  1827-'28.     1  vol. 

Gazette  and  Daily  AdvertiM;  1797-1830.     1  vol. 

Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  1829.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Magazine,  1801.     1  vol. 

Maryland  Journal,  1711^' 95. 

Patriot  and  Mercantile  Advertiser,  1813-'36.     1  vol. 

Patriot  and  Commercial  Gazette,  1839-'41,  1853.     3  vols. 

Rtposiiory,  1792-'93.     2  vols. 

Sun,  1811-'50,  1851,  1853-'56.     5  vols. 

Telegraph  and- Daily  Advertiser,  1795-1813.    2  vols. 

Whig,  1807-'13.     1  vol. 
Peedeeicktown  :  - 

Miscellaneous,  1787-1847.     1  vol. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ayee: 

Public  Spint,  1869-'81.     3  vols. 
Baeee : 

Gazette,  18il-'81.     4  vols. 

Patriot,  1844^'54.     1  vol. 
Boston  : 

Daily  Advertiser,  1796,  1813-'81.     99  vols. 

Tri-  Weekly  Advertiser,  1827-'31.     5  vols. 

Semi-Weekly  Advertiser,  1840-'72.     32  vols. 

Daily  Advocate,  Daily  Star,  Gallaudet  Gudde,  Freeman's  Advocaitr 
1832-'62.     1  vol. 

American  Apollo,  1792-'94.     1  vol. 

American  Herald,  1784-'86.     2  vols. 

American  Manufacturer,  1829.     1  vol. 

American  Railway  Times,  1850-'59.     1  vol. 

American  Statesman,  1822-'24.     1  vol. 

American  Traveler,  1825-'45.    '20  vols. 

Argus,  1791-'93.     1  vol. 

Dmly  Atlas,  1832-'57.     21  vols. 

Daily  Atlas  and  Bee,  1860-'61.     2  vols. 

Semi-Weekly  Atl»s,  1836-'42,  1846-'52.     11  vols. 

Ballou's  Pictorial,  1855-'58.     8  vols. 

Banner  of  Light,  1860-'75.     1  vol. 

Daily  Bee,  1854-'60.     12  vols. 

Evening  Bulletin,  1827-'30.     1  vol. 

Cabinet  Maker,  1873-'77.     5  vols. 

Censor,  1771-'72.     1  vol. 

Christian  Era,  1870-'74.     2  vols. 
Christian  Freeman,  1810,  1851-'62.     6  vols. 
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Boston — Contmued. 

Christian  Befieclor,  1842-'47.     2  vols. 

Christian  Register,  1821-'78.     27  Tols. 

Christian  Soldier,  1831-'33.     1  yoI. 

Christian  Watchman,  1810-'19, 1820-'25, 1827-'39, 1843-'50.  12  vols. 

Christian  Witness  and  Church  Advocate,  1836-'38,  1844,  1847-'68. 

7  vols. 
Christian  World,  1843-'48.     3  vols. 
Chronicle,  1768-'70.     2  vols. 
Daily  Chronicle,  1856-'57.     1  vol. 

Morning  Chronicle,  Daily  Whig,  Reporter,  1844-'48.     1  vol. 
Chronotype,  1846.     1  vol. 
Colunibian  Centinel,  1784-1832.  _  49  vols. 
Daily  Evening  Commercial,  1866.     1  vol. 
Commercial  Bulletin,  1859-'81.     0  vols. 
Commercial  Gazette,  1816-'27.     12  vols. 
Daily  Commonwecdth,  1851-'54,  1862-'68.     6  vols. 
Weekly  Commonwealth,  1869-'77.     3  vols. 
Congregationalist,  1851-'73.     10  vols. 
Continental  Journal,  1776-'86.     3  vols. 
Daily  Courier,  1824-' 65.     55  vols. 
Semi-WeeMy  Courier.  1795-1860.     27  vols. 
Weekly  downer,  1806-'09,  1838-'71.     3  vols. 
Cradle  of  Liberty,  Latimer  Journal,  Hangman,  Free  State  Rally,  Pine 

and  Palmetto  Bight  Way,  1839-'66.     1  vol. 
OutUvator,  1838-'73.     1  vol. 
Degrand's  Weekly  Report,  1819-'28.     9  vols. 
Democrat,  1804-'08.     4  vols. 
Dica,  1877-'79.     2  vols. 

DwigJU's  Journal  o/ J!ft«iCj^l852-'54,  1856-'75.     15  vols. 
Emancipator  and  Republican,  1842-'51.     2  vols. 
Every  Satv/rday,  1870-'71.     2  vols. 
Exchange  Advertiser,  Plymouth  Journal,  1785-'86.     1  vol. 
Federal  Gazette,  1793.     1  vol. 
Federal  Orrery,  1794-'96.     2  vols. 
Free  American,  1841-'45.     1  vol. 
Free  Press,  1830.     1  vol. 
Eoerdng  Gazette,  1826-'28, 1833-'35.     3  vols. 
Gazette,  1801-'15.     15  vols. 

Evening  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser,  1814r-'16.     1  vol. 
Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  1755-'62,  1764-'98.     13  vols. 
Gazette,  1719-'48.     3  vols. 
Gazette,  or  Weekly  Adveriiser,  1753-'54.     1  vol. 
Gazette,  w  Weekly  Journal,  1743-'51.     5  vols. 
Gkason's  Pictorial,  1851,  1853-'54.     5  vols. 
Daily  Globe,  1872-'81.     19  vols. 
Goward's  Register,  1857-'60.     1  vol. 
Eercdd,  1856-'74,  1880-'81.     9  vols. 
Herald  of  M-eedom,  V7S8-'93.     3  vols. 
Independent  Advertise^,  1748-'49.     1  vol. 
Independent  Bostonian,  1823.     1  vol. 
Independent  Ledger,  177&-'86.     2  vols. 
Intelligencer,  1816-'19.     2  vols. 
Intelligencer  and  Evening  Gazette,  1818-'25.     2  vols. 
Investigator,  1870-'76.     2  vols. 
Jesuit,  or  CatMic  Sentin^,  1833-'35.     2  vols. 
Journal,  1833-'81.     58  vols. 
Semi-Weekly  Journal,  1846-' 52.     5  vols. 
Journal  of  Chemist^j,  1866-'72,  1876-'80.     2  vols. 
Journal  of  Missions,  1849-'61.     1  vol. 
Journal  of  Physical  Culture,  1860-'61.     1  vol. 
Liberator,  1832-'65.     13  vols. 
Lumber  Trade,  1873-'74.     1  vol. 
Daily  Mail,  1841-'42,  1844-'51,  1853-'55.     16  vols. 
Weekly  Magazine,  1802-'06,  1816-'19,  1838-'41.     5  vols. 
Masonic  Mirror,  1825,  1829-'32.     2  vols. 
Maasachttscits  Aboliiionist,  1839t-'41.     2  vols. 


Boston— Contiiiued. 

Massachusetts  Gazette,  1774-'75,  1786-'88.     4  vols. 

Massachusetts  Journal,  1826-'30.     2  vols. 

Massachusetts  Mercury,  1793-1800-    6  vols. 

Massachusetts  Mercury  and  New  England  Palladium,  1801-'06.  6  vols. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman,  1866-'72,  1874-'80.     4  vols. 

Medical  Intelligencer,  1823-'26.     2  vols. 

Weekly  Messenger,  1812-'15,  1822,  1824^'26,  1828-'59.     24  vols. 

Mirror,  1808-'09.     2  vols.  » 

Mount  Auburn  Memorial,  1859-'60.     1  vol. 

Nation,  1839-'46,  1866-'72.     2  vols. 

National  Philanthropist,  1826-'29.     2  vols. 

New  England  Baptist  Register,  1831.     1  vol. 

New  England  Farmer,  1822-'46,  1857-'60,  1866-'76.     30  vols. 

Nemo  England  Independent  Chronicle,  1776-1819.     34  vols. 

New  England  Jmtimal,  1827-'37,  1839-'41.     3  vols. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education,  1875,  1876-'81. 

New  England  Galaxy,  1817-'18,  1820-'31.     9  vols. 

New  England  Palladium,  1807-'35.     25  vols." 

Daily  News,  1873-'75.     1  vol. 

NewsLetier,  1704-'43, 1745-'49, 1753, 1760, 1762, 1768-'71.  15  vols. 

News  Letter  and  Massacluisetts  Gazette,  1772-'76.     1  vol. 

Non-Resident,  1839-'42.     1  vol. 

Nation,  1841-'43.     1  vol. 

Observer,  1835.     1  vol. 

Orphans'  Advocate,  1842-'55.     1  vol. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  1868-'80.     2  vols. 

Pa^rioi,  1809-'29,  1831-' 40.     26  vols. 

Evening  Post,  1735-'74.     20  vols. 

Evening  Post  and  General  Advertiser,  1778-'83.     1  vol. 

Daily  Post,  1831-'63,  1865,  1868-'82.     52  vols. 

Post  Boy,  1735-'58.     3  vols. 

Post  Boy  and  Advertiser,  1767-'75.     2  vols. 

Recorder,  1816-'50.     18  vols. 

Puritan  Recorder,  1851-'62.     6  vols. 

Weekly  Reliearsal,  1731-'35.     1  vol. 

Rq)ertory,  1804-'27.     17  vols. 

Daily  Republican,  1848-'4a.     1  vol. 

Russell's  Gazette,  1795-1800.     2  vols. 

Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  1866.     1  vol. 

Daily  Statesman,  1825-'28.     1  vol. 

Tri-  Weekly  Statesman,  1825-'29.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Statesman,  1827-  '54.     1  vol. 

Temperance  Journal,  Temperance  Standard,  Massachusetts  Life  Boat, 
1834-'54.     1  vol. 

Telegraph,  1824.     1  vol. 

Evening  Telegraph,  1854-'57.     5  vols. 

T^mes,  1807-'08.     1  vol. 

Daily  Times,  1836-'56.     1  vol. 

Evening  Transcript,  1831-'81.     53  vols. 

Saturday  Morning  Transcript,  1835-'39.     1  vol. 

Evening  Traveler,  1845-'60,  1868-'81.     46  vols. 

Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine,  1830-'63.     20  vols. 

Universalist,  1864-'78.     5  vols. 

Universal  Yankee  Nation,  1841-'42.     1  vol. 

Watchman  and  Reflector,  1851-'77.     8" vols. 

Woman's  Journal,  1870-'75.     2  vols. 

Yankee,  1812-'20,  183e-'41.     5  vols. 

Zion's  Herald,  1823-'78.     8  vols. 
Beookfield  : 

Farmer's  Journal,  1799-1802.     1  vol. 

Political  Repository,  1791-'98.     1  vol. 

Worcester  Intelligencer,  or  Brookfield  Advertiser,  1794-'96.     1  vol. 

CUAELESTOWX  : 

American  Recorder,  1786-'87.     1  vol 

Dedham : 

Miscellaneous,  1793-1876.     1  vol. 
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FiTCHBUEG : 

Gazette,  1831-'33.     1  vol. 

Bevdlle,  185a-'75.     3  vols. 

Sentinel,  1841-'81.     18  vols. 
Geeenfield  : 

Miscellaneous,  1811-'72.     1  vol. 

Gazette,  1792-1833.     3  vols. 
Geoton  : 

Misc^neous,  1830-'76.    1  vol. 
Lancaster  : 

Gazette,  1825-'30;  Southbridge— miscellaneous,  1825-'72;  Spring- 
field—miscellaneous, 1800-'75;  Stockbridge,  1807-'15.    1  vol. 
Leominstee  : 

Political  Eoeus,  1798-'99.     1  vol. 

Miscellaneous,  1795-1873;   Nantucket — miscellaneous,  1821-'46. 
1vol. 
Lowell  : 

Weekly  Journal,  1826-'78.     3  vols. 

Patriot,  1834-'36.     1  vol. 
Nantucket : 

Inquirer,  1816-'41.     9  vols. 
New  Bedfoed  : 

Miscellaneous,  1798-1876.     1  vol. 

Marine  Journal,  1792-'99.     1  vol. 

Daily  Evening  Standard,  1860-'81.     11  vols. 
Newbueypoet  : 

Miscellaneous,  1794-1876.     1  vol. 

Essex  Journal,  1773,  1776-'94.     4  vols. 

Serald,  1797-1802.     3  vols. 

Impartial  Herald,  1793-'98.     1  vol. 

PoliUcal  Gazette,  1795-'97.     1  vol. 

NOETHAMPION  : 

Miscellaneous,  1799-1848.     1  vol. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  1786-1821,  1824-'47.     5  vols. 
South  Danvees: 

Wizard,  1859-'68.     2  vols.     Continued  as. 
Peabody  : 

Press,  1869-'80.     3  vols. 
Pittsfield  : 

Berkshire  American,  1826-'28.     1  vol. 

Berkshire  Chronicle,  1788-'90.     1  vol. 

Sun,  1800-'35,  1865-'68.     2  vols. 
Plymouth : 

Old  Colony  Memorial,  1822-'29.     4  vols. 
Salem  : 

Essex  Gazette,  1769-'76.     2  vols. 

Gazette,  1781-'85,  1790-1823, 1825-'72.     19  vols. 

Impartial  Segister,  1800-'01.     2  vols. 

Mercury,  1786-'89.     1  vol. 

Observer,  1824-'44.     1  vol. 

Register,  1800-'07.     5  vols. 

Essex  Register,  1808-'21,  1825-'74.     15  vols. 
Speingpield  : 

Eederal  Spy,  1792-1805.     1  vol. 

Hampshire  and  Berkshire  Chronicle,  1787-'96.     3  vols. 

Hampshire  Herald,  1784h''97.     1  vol. 

Massachusetts  Gazette,  1782-'84.     1  vol. 

BepvMican  and  Gazette,  1841.     1  vol. 

Republican  and  Journal,  1835-'36.     1  vol. 

Republican,  1853-'81.     42  vols. 
Siockbeidge  : 

Western  Star,  1789-1803.     3  vols. 
Taunton  : 

Free  Press,  1824.     1  vol. 
WOECESTEE  : 

Americam,  Herald  amd  Recorder,  1788-'89.     1  vol. 

Cataract,  1843-'53.     7  vols. 


WOEOESTEE— Continued. 

Christian  Citizen,  1844-'51.     3  vols. 
Cliristian  Meflector,  1838-'41.     2  vols. 
County  Gazette,  1845-'47.     1  vol. 
Evening  Gazette,  1866-'81.     32  vols. 
County  Bepublican,  1829-'38.     4  vols. 
High  School  Thesaurus,  1859-'66.     1  vol. 
Independent  Gazette,  1800-'01.     2  vola. 
Massachusetts  Herald,  1783.     1  vol. 
Daily  Journal,  1847-'48.     1  vol. 
Daily  Evening  Journal,  1854-'55.     1  vol. 
National  Aegis,  1801-'56.     34  vols. 
^gis  and  Transcript,  1857-'65.     2  vols. 
Mgis  and  Gazette,  1870-'81.     B  vols. 
Palladium,  1834-'76.     23  vols. 
Daily  Press,  1873-'78.     9  vols. 
Daily  Spy,  1845-'81.     47  vols. 
Massachusetts  SIpy,  1770-1881.    84  vols. 
Daily  Times,  1860-'61.     1  vol. 
Daily  Times,  1879-'81.     2  vols. 
Daily  Transcript,  1851-'65.     13  vols. 
Weekly  Transcript,  1851-'55.     2  vols. 
Daily  Tribune,  1849-'51.     1  vol. 
Yemnan,  1823-'32.     5  vols. 

MICHIGAN. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1809-'77.     1  vol. 

Dbteoit  : 

Advertiser  and  Tribune,  1865-'77.     5  vols. 

Free  Press,  1853.     1  vol. 

Post  and  Tribune,  1878-'81.     3  vols. 

MISSISSIPPI 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'68.     1  vol. 

MISSOUEL 
Saint  Louis  : 

Weekly  Globe-Democrat,  1875-'77.     1  vol. 

Globe-Democrat,  1878-'81.     6  vols. 

Daily  Missouri  Democrat,  1859-'71.     3  vols. 

Tri^Weekly  Missouri  Democrat,  1865-'67.    1  vol. 

Weekly  Missouri  Democrat,  1865-'75.     3  vols. 

Missouri  Bepublican,  1835-'76,  1879.     2  vols. 

Western  Atlas,  1840-'42.     1  vol. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1778-1873.     1  vol. 
Amheest  : 

Miscellaneous,  1795-1825.     1  vol. 

Farmer's  Cabinet,  1802-'31.     5  vols. 

Village  Messenger,  1796-1801.     1  vol. 
CONCOED : 

Miscellaneous,  1796-1874.    1  vol. 

Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  1843-'49.     3  vols. 

Herald,  1790-'93.     1  vol. 

Hill's  MontJUy  Visitor,  1839-'42.     1  vol. 

Independent  Democrat,  1859-'69.     2  vols. 

Independent  Statesman,  1872-'76.     3  vols. 

The  Mirror  and  Rising  Sun,  1794-'99.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Statesman  and  Concord  Register,  1824-'42.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Courier,  1795-'98.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Journal,  1826-'30.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Patriot  and  State  Gazette,  1809-'55.     6  vols. 
DOVEE : 

Phcenix,  1792-'95.     1  vol. 

Sun,  1795-1815.    1  vol. 
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EXETEB : 

Preeman^a  Oracle,  1786-'89.     1  vol. 
New  Hampshire  Gazette,  1786-'96.     1  vol. 
Hanovee : 

Eagle,  cr  Dartmouth  CerUinel,  1793-'99.     1  vol. 

literary  Tablet,  1805-'06.     1  vol. 
Kbene  ; 

New  Hampshire  Centinel,  1799-1873..    12  vols. 

New  Hampshire  Recorder,  1787-'90.     1  voL 
Manchester  : 

Farmer  and  Visitor,  1852-'58.     1  vol. 

Mirror  and  Farmer,  1868-'72.     1  vol. 

Union  Democrat,  1862-'71.     3  vols. 
POBTSMOUTH  : 

New  Hampshire  Gazette,  1761-'62,  1766-'67,  1776-1871.     9  TOls. 

Mercury,  1763.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Mercury,  1784-'87.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Observer,  1827-'30.     1  vol. 

New  Hampshire  Spy,  1786-'93.     3  vols. 

Orade  of  the  Day,  1793-'99.     1  vol. 

Oracle,  1812-'17.     1  vol. 
Walpole  : 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'32.     1  vol. 

Farmer's  Museum,  1793-1810.     15  vols. 

Political  Observatory,  1803-'04.     1  vol. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1787-1872.     1  vol. 

BUBLINGTON  : 

New  Jersey  Gazette,  1778-'86.     1  vol. 

Bwral  Visitor,  1810-'ll.     1  vol. 
Chatham  : 

New  Jersey  Journal,  1776-1803.     4  vols. 
Newark  : 

Daily  Advertiser,  1845-'70.     4  vols. 

Centinel  of  Freedom,  1797-1847.     1  vol. 

Gazette,  1791-1800.     1  vol. 
TbBnton  : 

JVeie  Jersey  State  Gazette,  1792-1800.     2  vols. 

Daily  True  American,  1853-'58.     3  vols. 

Weekly  True  Americam,  1850-'56.     1  vol. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquebqce  : 

JVeio  Mexico  Press,  1865-'66.     1  vol. 

NEW  YORK. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1789-1874.    4  vols. 
Albany : 

Miscellaneous,  1788-1871.    1  vol. 

Ammean  Masonic  Record,  1827-'28.     2  vols. 

Argus,  1813-'71.     6  vols. 

Baianee  and  New  York  State  Jmmal,  1809-'10.     2  y&ia. 

Oentinel,  J797-1805.     3  vols. 

The  Oultivator,  1834-'43.     4  vols. 

Country  Gentleman,  1854-'60.     4  vols. 

New  York  Gazette,  1782-'84.     1  voL 

Gazette,  1785-1803.     4  vols. 

Journal,  1832-'35.     2  vols. 

Evening  Jounud,  1870-'81.     9  vols. 

New  York  State  Mechanic,  1842-'43.     1  vol. 

Northern  Centinel,  1787-'90.     1  vol. 

Northern  IAght,18il-'ii.     1vol. 

Register,  1789-1800.     1  vol. 

Register,  1801-'16;  Patriot,  1825-'26;  Chronicle,  1796-1828.    1  vol. 
Ballston  Sp.'.  : 

Miseellaaeous,  1798-1820.     1  vol. 
28  PE 


Batavia  : 

Miscellaneous,  1809-'63.     1  vol. 
Buffalo : 

Commercial  Advertiser,  1853.     1  vol. 
Canandaigtja  : 

Miscellaneous,  1804-'18.    1  vol. 
Hudson  : 

Miscel^meous,  1803-'76.     1  vol. 

Balance,  1802,  1806-'08.     2  vols. 

Weekly  Gazette,  1786-'96.    1  vol. 
Kingston  : 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1832.     1  vol. 
Lansingbubgh  • 

Miscellaneous,  1788-1825.     1  vol. 
Newbuegh  : 

Miscellaneous,  1798-1870.     1  vol. 
New  Yoek  City  : 

Miscellaneous,  1776-1877.     18  vols. 

DaUy  Advertiser,  1785-'99,  1817-'32.     11  TOlfl. 
■  Advocate  and  Jowmal,  1832-'33.     1  vol. 

Albion,  1825-'56,  1864-'69.     4  vols. 

American,  1820-'45.     13  vols. 

American -Agrieulturist,  1848,  1854-'74,  1876.     8  vols. 

American  Artist,  1853,  1866-'72.     10  vols. 

Ammean  Baptist,  1868-'69.     1  vol. 

Army  and  Navy  Jowmal,  1863-'67.     4  vols. 

Arcadian,  1874-'75.     1  vol. 

Bible  Society  Record,  1849-'55.     1  vol. 

Brother  Jonathan,  1839-'56.     1  vol. 

Chimney  Corner,  1865-'75.     1  vol. 

Christian  Herald  and  Messenger,  1855-'57;  Ghu/rchmcm,  1843-'55; 
,   Christian  Intelligencer,  1830-'36.     1  vol. 

Christian  Inquirer,  1848-'66.     5  vols. 

Christian  Intelligencer,  1832-'35.     2  vols. 

Christian  Library,  1834.     1  vol. 

Christian  Union,  1869-'81.     11  vols. 

Chronicle,  1873-'80.     12  vols. 

Chronicle  Express,  1802-'03.     1  vol. 

Church  Union,  1867-'68.     1  vol. 

Churchman,  1835-'43.     4  vols. 

Clipper,  1873-'76,  1877-'79.     3  vols. 

Coal  and  Iron  Record,  1872-'73.     1  vol. 

Columbian,  1809-'13;  Genius  of  Temperance,  1830-'32;  Daily  Nor 
tional  Democrat,  1853.     1  vol. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  1866-'77.     23  vols. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  1797-1865;  MercamiUe  Advertiser  and  New 
York  Advocate,  1833.     1  vol. 

Commercial  BuUetin,  1879.     1  vol. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  1865, 186&-'71,  1877-'81.     11 
vols. 

Corsair,  1839-'40.     1  vol. 

Omrrier  des  Etats-  Unis,  1825-'48, 1846-'48, 1850-'60, 1866-'67.    10 
vols. 

Morning  Courier  and  Enquirer,  1833-'60.     2  vols. 

Semi- Weekly  Courier  and  Fkquirer,  1845-'47.     1  vol. 

Orayon,  1855-'56.     2  -Jbls. 

Diary,  or  London's  Register,  1792-'95,  1799.     2  vole. 

Day  Book,  1852.     1  vol. 

Emancipaior,  1837-'38.     1  vol. 

Evangelist,  1835-'58.     14  vols. 

Examiner,  1855-'57.     1  vol. 

Examiner  and  Chronicle,  1867-'75.     4  vok. 

DaUy  Express,  1836-'41.     5  vols. 

Eoening  Express,  1841-'67.     2  vols. 

Morning  Express,  1843-'59.     3  vols. 

Financial  DaUy  Record,  1874-'75.     3  vols. 

Forest  and  Stream,  1877-'78.     1  vol. 
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New  Yobk  City— Continued. 

Frank  Leslie's  lOustrated  Newspaper,  1857-'59,  1867-'69.     8  vols. 

^(Mifc  Leslie's  Magazine,  1857-'60,  1863-'68.     1  vol. 

Gazette,  1765-'67.     3  vols. 

Gazette,  or  Weekly  Post  Boy,  1764-'69.     3  vols. 

Mercury,  1767-'68.     1  vol. 

Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  1769-'70.     1  vol. 

Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  1763-'64,  1773-'75.     2  Tola. 

Gazetteer,  1783-'87.     3  vols. 

Daily  Gazette,  1789-1800.     6  vols. 

Globe  and  Emerald,  1825-'26.     1  vol. 

Golden  Age,  1871-'72.     1  vol. 

Harbinger,  1845-'48.     2  vols. 

Harper's  Bazar,  1868-'69.     2  vols. 

Harper's  Weekly,  1861-'68.     8  vols. 

Herald,  1794-'97, 1802-'17.     19  vols. 
Herald,  1835-'65,  1868-'81.     45  vols. 

Weekly  Herald,  1837-'51.     1  vol. 

Home  Jowrnal,  1857-'62,  1865-'78.     10  vols. 

Illustrated  News,  1853-'54,  1861-'63.     3  vols. 

Independent,  1848~'81.     20  vols. 

Independent  Journal,  1783-'88.     2  vols. 

Iron  Age,  1872-'81.     20  vols. 

Journal,  1733-'50,  1776-'99.     10  vols. 

Journal,  or  General  Advertiser,  1767-'68.      1  vol. 

Journal  of  American  Temperance  Union,  1837-'38,  1858-'59.  3  vols. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  1829-'70,  1874-'75.     2  vols. 

Liberal  Christian,  1867-'75.     6  vols. 

Life  Illustrated,  1857-'61.     1  vol. 

Living  Chva-ch,-1869-'70.     1vol. 

Livingston's  Gazetteer,  1773-'75.     1  vol. 

Livingston's  Boyal  Gazette,  1777-'83.     4  vols.  , 

Mercantile  Advertiser,  1797-1803.     1  vol. 

Methodist,  1868-'73.     3  vols. 

Mirror,  1827-'29,  1832-'36,  1838-'42.     10  vols. 

Evening  Mirror,  1845-'57.     6  vols. 

Missionary  Chronicle,  1845-'49.     3  vols. 

Mrs.  Grundy,  1865.     1  vol. 

Weekly  Museum,  1787-'97,  1812.     2  vols. 

Nation,  1865-'82.     35  vols. 

National  Advocate,  1812-'28.     1  vol. 

National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  1843-'70.     1  vol. 

National  Police  Gazette,  1845-'49.     2  vols. 

New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  1856-'58.     1  vol. 

New  World,  1840-'43.     4  vols. 

New  Yorker,  1837-'41.     1  vol. 

Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  1851-'55.     3  vols. 

Notieioso  de  Ambos  Mundos,  1837-'44.     1  vol. 

Observer,  1823-'77.     27  vols. 

Packet,  1778-'92.     4  vols. 

Pharede  New  York,  1851-'53.     2  vols. 

Pictorial  Times,  1843-'44.     2  vols. 

Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  1856-'59.     5  vols. 

Morning  Post,  1784-'92.     4  vols. 

Etteming  Post,  1802-'03,  1819-'24,  1818,  1849-'52,  1863-'81.     50 

vols.  ,  * 

Semi-  Weekly  Post,  1852-'53.     1  vol. 
Price  Omrrent,  1837.     1  vol. 
Prostestant  Churchman,  1868-'71.     4  vols. 
amrch  and  State,  1871-'74.     2  vols. 
Recorder,  1853-'55.     1  vol. 
Beporter,  1840-'46.     1  vol. 
Bound  Tabu,  1864-'69.     5  vols. 
Saiward's  Coal  Trade  Circular,  1869-'75.     3  vols. 
Scientific  American,  1846-'73.     40  vols. 
Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  1857-'e9.     4  vols. 
Shoe  and  Leather  Beporter,  1875-'82.     14  vols. 


New  Yoek  City — Continned. 

South,  1872-'76.     1  vol. 

^ectatw,  1798-1817,  1869-'72,  1876.     12  vols. 

Spirit  of  tli£  Times,  X8Z^'60.     1vol.    1853-'54, 186(>-'( 

Spiritual  Telegraph,  1852-'58.     3  vols. 

Statesman,  1812-'29.     1  vol. 

DaUy  Times,  1851-'81.     42  vols. 

Daily  Tribune,  1841-'81.     72  vols. 

Weekly  Tribune,  1850-'54,  1861.    ,4  vols. 

Unit,  1850-'51.     1  vol. 

United  Stales  Economist,  1852.     1  vol. 

Vanity  Fair,  1860-'63.     7  vols. 

Water  Cure  Jowrnal,  1846-'49,  1851-'56.     7  vrfa. 

War,  1813-'14.     1  vol. 

Week,  1868.    1  vol. 

World,  1860-'81.     37  vols. 

Semi-Weekly  World,  1862-'6i.     3  vols. 

Working  Farmer,  1850-'68.     4  vols. 
OgdeNSBUEG  : 

Saint  Lawrence  Bepublican,  1852-'72.     1  voL 
POUGHKEEPSIE  : 

Journal,  1786-1803.     2  vols. 

EOCHESTEE  : 

Miscellaneous,  1791-1816.     1  vol. 

Bural  New  Yorker,  1850-'73.     2  vols. 
Sao  Haeboe  : 

Miscellaneous,  1791-1816.     1  vol. 
Schenectady  : 

Mohawk  Mercury,  1795-'98.     1  vol. 
TeOY: 

Miscellaneous,  1795-1877.     1  vol. 

Northern  Budget,  1797-1876.     1  vol. 
UticA  : 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'75.     1  vol. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1759-1865.     1  vol. 
RAtSIOH  : 

Miscellaneous,  1799-1868.     1  vol. 

Begister,  1800-'67.     1  vol. 
Wilmington  : 

Miscellaneous,  1769-1825.     1  vol. 

OHIO. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1808-'76.     1  vol. 
Chillicothe  : 

Miscellaneous,  1800-'73.     1  vol. 
Cincinnati  : 

Miscellaneous,  1797-1874.     1  vol. 

American,  1830.     1  vol. 

American  Christian  Beview,  1871-'75.     1  voL 

Christian  Standard,  1870-'75.     2  vols. 

OhronicU,  1840-'43.     1  vol. 

DaUy  Commercial,  1857-'71,  1879-'81.     5  vols. 

DaUy  Gazette,  1866-'69.     6  vols. 

Semi- Weekly  Gazette,  1839-'80.     7  vols. 

Inswrance  Herald,  1873,  1876,  1877.     3  vols. 

Liberty  Hall  and  Gazette,  1806-'41.     1  vol. 

OlUo  Valley  Farmer,  1856-'61.     1  vol. 

Bailroad  Becord,  1853-'56.     1  vol. 
Cleveland : 

Miscellaneous,*  1814-'74. 

Family  Visitor,  1850-'53. 
Columbus  : 

Miscellaneous,  1814-'74. 


2  vols. 


1  vol. 
1vol. 

1vol. 


\@hio  Monitor,  1824-'27,  1829-'30.     5  vols. 
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Mabietta  : 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'60.    1  vol. 
Painesville  : 

Telegraph,  1854.     1  vol. 
Zanesville  : 

Muskingum  Messenger,  1810-'18.     1  vol. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1793-1866.     2  vols. 
Haebisburg  : 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1869.     1  vol. 
Lancaster  : 

Miscellaneous,  1797-1863.     1  vol. 

InMligencer  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  1803-'64.     3  vola. 
Milton  : 

Miscellaneous,  1816-'29.     1  vol. 
Philadelphia  ; 

Miscellaneous,  1775-1873.     4  vols. 

American  Mercury,  1719-'46.     7  vols. 

Aurora,  1807-'24.     4  vols. 

Dimlap  and  Claypole^s  American  Daily  Advertiser,  1794-'97.     1  vol. 

Claypale's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  1798-'99.     1  vol. 

Claypole  &  Paulson's  Daily  American  Advertiser,  1800-'10.     1  vol. 

Counting  House  Companion,  1787-'90.     1  vol. 

Country  Porcupine,  1798.     1  vol. 

Democratic  Press,  1807-'28.     4  vols. 

Dunlap's  Daily  Advertiser,  1791-'93.     3  vols. 

Episcopal  Recorder,  1834,  1842-'44.     2  vols. 

Federal  Gazette,  1788-'99.     4  vols. 

Freeman's  Journal,  1781-'92.     2  vols. 

Freeman's  Journal  and  Columbian  Chronicle,  1804-'25.     1  vol. 

Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1794-1834.     1  vol.  , 

General  Advertiser,  1790-1809.     5  vols. 

Independent  Gazette,  1782-'96.     7  vols. 

Inquirer,  1830-'54,  1863-'71.     8  vols. 

Literary  Omnibus,  1837-'38.     1  vol. 

Mail,  or  Claypole's  Daily  Advertiser,  1791-'93.     1  vol. 

Merchants'  Daily  Advertiser,  1797-'98.     1  vol. 

National  Banner,  Sunday  Press,  Woman's  Advocate,  1833-'56.  1  vol. 

Daily  National  Gazette,  1821-'38.     18  vols. 

Tri-Weekly  National  Gazette,  1791-'93,  1820-'42.     11  vols. 

New  World,  1796-'97;  Evening  Star,  1810.     1  vol. 

NoHh  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  1871-'72,  1874-'81.  .  11  vols. 

Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  1767-'72.     4  vols. 

Gazette,  1737-'75,  1779-1810.     18  vols.      ■ 

Herald,  1806-'07.     ]  vol. 

Journal,  1764,  1773-'93.     5  vols. 

Mercury,  1786-'92.     3  vols. 

Packet,  1774-'90.     u  vols. 

Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1785.     1  vol. 

Evening  Post,  1775-'82.     3  vols. 

Pennsylvanian,  1853-55.     5  vols. 

Porcupine's  Gazette,  1797-'99.     1  vol.  • 

Paulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  1811-'39.     1  vol. 

Press,  1863-'65.     5  vols. 

Public  Ledger,  1842-'81.     15  vols. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  1826-'33,  1850-'6O.     2  vols. 

Sunday  Dispatch,  Preslyterian,  Sunday  Mercury,  1851-'58.     1  vol. 

Sunday-School  Journal,  1830-'53.     6  vols. 

True  American,  1798-1816.     1  vol. 

Gazette  oftlie.  United  States,  1789-1811.     19  vols. 

Daily  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  1802-'ll.     1  vol. 

Untied  States  Gazette,  1801-'18.     15  vols. 

Semi-Weekly  United  States  Gazette,  1825-'35.     1  toL 

Universalist  Gazette,  1797-1810.     1  vol. 

Waldic's  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  1833-'38.     3  vols. 


Philadelphia — Continued. 

Waldie's  Select  Circulating  Library,  1833-'39.     15  vols. 

Waldie's  Oclamo  Library,  1838.     1  vol. 

WaZdie's  Port  Folio,  1835.     1  vol. 
Pittsbuegh  : 

Miscellaneous,  1789-1871.    1  vol. 

American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World,  1873-'77.     4  vols. 

Iron  World  and  Manufacturer,  1871-'73.     1  voL 

Mercury,  1811-'17.     1  vol. 
Pottsville  : 

Miners'  Journal,  1825-'39,  186&-'74.     3  vols. 

Weekly  Miners'  Journal,  1875.     1  vol. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1807-'60.     1  vol. 
Newport  : 

Miscellaneous,  1732-'68.     1  vol. 

Herald,  1789-'91.     1  vol. 

Mercury,  1775-1860.     5  vols. 
Peovidence  : 

Miscellaneous,  1779-1874.     1  vol. 

Gazette,  1763-1803,  1813,  1821,  1827.     8  vols. 

Independent  Inquirer,  1825-'26.     1  vol. 

DaUy  Journal,  1799-1858,  1860-'81.     26  vols. 

Literary  Cadet  and  Statesman,  1826-'29.     1  vol. 

lAterary  Jowrnal,  1823-'24.     1  vol. 

Manufacturers'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  1821-'35, 1847-'52, 1865-'7e. 
8  vols. 

Microcosm,  1825-'32.     1  vol. 

Bhode  Island  American,  1814-'26, 1828-'32.     17  vote. 

United  States  Chronicle,  1784-1803.     4  vols. 

United  States  Herald,  1792-1803.     2  vols. 
WOONSOCKET  : 

Patriot,  1845-'77.     3  vols. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1865.     1  vol. 
Chaeleston  : 

Miscellaneous,  1787-1872.     1  vol. 

City  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1788-1830.     1  vbL 

Courier,  1803-'66.     4  vols. 

Mercury,  1825-'68.     1  vol. 

News  and  Courier,  1876-'81.     7  vols. 

South  Carolina  Bepublican,  1868-'70.     1  vol. 

South  Carolina  State  Gazette,  1740-1800.     1  voL 

TENNESSEE. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1793-1867.     7  vol. 
Carthage : 

Gazette,  1808-'17.     1  vol. 
Nashville  and  Louisville: 

Christian  Advocate,  1850-'54.     1  vol. 
Nashville  : 

Tennessee  Baptist,  1851-'55.     1  vol. 

VERMONT. 

The  State  : 

Miscellaneous,  1707-1873.     1  vol. 
Bennington  : 

Green  MomUain  Farmer,  1809-'16;  News  Letter,  1811-'13.     1  t»L 

Vermont  Gazette,  1783-'98,  1800-'36.     4  vote. 
BEATTLEBOEO'  : 

Federal  Galaxy,  1797-1800.     1  vol. 
Burlington  : 

Miscellaneous,  1801-'73.     1  vol. 

Northern  Sentinel,  1827-'29.     2  vote. 

Sentinel,  1830.     1  vol. 
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Danville  : 

North  Star,  1807-'38.     1  vol. 

MiDDLEBUEY  : 

Christian  Messenger,  1817-'18.     1  vol. 
Peaches,  Windsob  : 

Miscellaneous,  1791-1844.     1  vol. 
Randolph,  Montpelibe,  Middlbbuby: 

Miscellaneous,  1803-'65.     1  vol. 
Rutland : 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1874.     1  vol. 
Rutland : 

Herald,  1794-1803.     1  vol. 
WlNDSOE : 

Gazette,  1801-'03.     1  vol. 

Post  Boy,  1805.     1  vol. 

Spooner's  Vermont  Journal,  1783-1818.     10  Tola. 

Vermmt  Ohronide,  1867-'68.     1  vol. 

Vemumt  BepMican,  1809-'33.     1  vol. 
oninn,  1810-'16.     3  vols. 


VIRGINIA. 
The  State: 

Miscellaneous,  1753-1871.     1  vol. 
Albxandeia  : 

Miscellaneous,  1786-1869.     1  vol. 
NOEPOLK  : 

Miscellaneous,  1792-1873.     1  vol. 

Gfazette  and  Public  Ledger,  1804-'15.     1  voJ. 

New  Begime,  1864-'65.     1  vol. 
Peteesbueg  : 

Miscellaneous,  1786-1862.     1  vol. 
Richmond : 

Miscellaneous,  1787-1868.     1  vol. 

Constitutional  Whig,  1824-'32.     3  vols. 

Enquirer,  1804-'17,  1833-'44.     20  vols. 

Souiltem  Religious  Telegraph,  1833-'39.     3  vols. 

Virginia  Argus,  1797-1816.     4  vols. 

Virginia  Gazette,  1786-1809.     1  vol. 

Virginia  Patriot,  1809-'18.     1  vol. 

Whig,  1836-'43.     1  vol. 

Semi-Weekly  Whig,  1844.     1  vrf. 


ETC.,  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison  : 

Wisemmn  Enquirer,  1838-'41.     1  vol. 

.      ADVENTUAL  AND  PROPHETIC  PAPERS. 


Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  III.: 

Adment  Christian  Times,  1870-'74.     2  vols. 
ROCHESTBB,  N.  y. : 

Advent  Harbinger,  1847-'54.     3  vols. 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

Advent  Herald,  1844-'63,  1869.     8  vols. 
Habtfoed,  Conn.  : 

Bible  Advocate,  1846-'48.     1  vol. 
New  Toek  City  : 

Bible  Examiner,  1843-'48.     1  vol. 
Haetfoed,  Conn.  : 

Christian  Beformer,  1855.     1  vol. 
Boston,  Mass.  . 

Messiah's  Herald,  1873-'76.     1  vol. 
New  Yoek  City  : 

Midnight  Cry,  1843-'44.     1  vol. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  : 

Millennial  Harbinger,  1860-'63.     1  vol. 
New  Yoek  City  : 

Morning  Watch,  1845.     1  vol. 
Haetfoed,  Conn.  : 

Second  Advent  Watchman,  1850-'54.     3  vote. 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

Signs  of  the  Times,  1840-'45.     1  vol. 

Voice  of  the  Prophet,  1860-'63.     1  vol. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Voice  of  Truth,  1844-'47.     1  vol. 
Buchanan,  Mich.  : 

Voice  of  the  West,  1864-'69.     2  vols. 
Boston,  Mass.  : 

TTorW's  Orma,  1854-'80.     5  vols. 

Adventual  and  Prophetical  papers.     1  TOl. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  7, 1882. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Seaton, 

Swperintendent  of  Census. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  my  instructions  of  April  20,  1880,  under  which  I  was  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  as 
far  as  possible  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  each  geographical  division  of  the  Alaskan  district,  with  an  account  of 
the  occupations,  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  people,  their  dietary,  dress,  etc.,  indicating  a  proportional  consumption 
of  domestic  and  imported  articles ;  their  religious  and  educational  institutions,  with  all  statistical  information 
relative  thereto  which  might  be  available,  together  with  such  matters  of  economical  and  social  importance  as  should 
seem  to  me  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  labors,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  the  seasons  of  1880  and 
1881 1  made  an  extended  exploration  of  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  and  a  careful  enumeration  of  its  people,  collecting 
at  the  same  time  facts  and  statistics  bearing  upon  their  past  and  present  condition  and  the  volume  of  trade  in  that 
region. 

The  immense  extent  of  country  contained  in  the  district  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  every  section  in 
person,  even  in  two  summers,  but  the  population  statistics  of  regions  beyond  my  reach  I  have  obtained  from  the 
most  reliable  sources.  The  people  of  the  Arctic  coast  down  to  King's  island,  in  Bering  sea,  were  enumerated  by 
Captain  E.  E.  Smith,  a  whaling  master  of  long  experience,  speaking  the  Innuit  tongue,  who  accompanied  the  United 
States  steamer  Thomas  Corwin  on  her  Arctic  cruise  in  1880  in  the  capacity  of  ice  pilot.  Most  of  his  figures  are 
from  actual  count. 

For  the  enumeration  of  the  coast  people  from  King's  island  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  river,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yukon  delta,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  United  States  signal  service,  who  obtained 
Ms  figures  by  actual  count  during  a  series  of  sledge  journeys  through  all  that  region.  The  same  gentleman  has 
also  furnished  me  with  much  statistical  information  of  great  value. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries  beyond  the  points  reached  by  me  during 
my  journey  of  1880  was  obtained,  with  the  assistance  of  the  traders,  Mes-srs.  Harper,  Mayo,  and  McQuestion,  from 
chiefs  and  other  prominent  natives  of  the  various  settlements  during  their  annual  visit  to  the  coast. 

At  all  places  ■visited  by  me  in  person  I  succeeded  in  making  an  actual  count.  Having  obtained  the  official 
returns  of  the  church  authorities  within  the  area  claimed  by  the  various  parishes  and  missions  of  the  Russian  church, 
I  compared  these  with  my  own  enumeration.  I  also  compared  the  parish  returns  with  the  local  registers  kept  by 
the  "reader",  or  church  representative,  in  each  Christian  village.  The  official  returns  of  the  Eussian  church  were 
furnished  me  by  the  Eer.  Zakliar  Belkof,  missionary  of  the  Kvikbpak  mission  (Yukon  river) ;  Eev.  Peter  Shishkin, 
missionary  of  the  Nushegak  mission  (Bristol  bay) ;  Eev.  Father  Nikita,  missionary  of  the  Kenai  mission  (Cook's  inlet) ; 
Eev. Nikolai  Eissef,  of  Kodiak  parish ;  Eev.Moses  Salamatof, of  Belkovsky  parish;  and  Eev.  Innokenty  Shaiashnik of, 
of  Oonalashka  parish.  The  returns  of  the  Eussian  parish  of  Sitka,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  were  obtained  from  the 
Eussian  consistory  of  San  Francisco,  California,  through  the  courtesy  of  Bishop  Nestor,  of  the  diocese  of  Alaska. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  of  southeastern  Alaska,  which  region  I  failed  to  visit  in  person,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Militich,  who  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census  by  the  Superintendent  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  collector  of  customs  in  Sitka.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  check  Mr.  Militich's  figures  of 
population  by  comparison  with  later  counts  made  by  the  naval  authorities  at  Sitka  I  have  found  them  correct, 
and  therefore  feel  justified  in  accepting  his  enumeration  as  a  whole. 
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Of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  mining  statistics  of  southeastern  Alaska  I  was  unable  to  obtain  much 
satisfactory  information,  owing  to  an  apparent  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  business  men  to 
furnish  the  same.  My  inquiries  by  letter  were  answered  with  glowing  statements  of  what  the  country  would  be  in 
the  near  future,  but  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  writing  my  informants  were  silent. 

For  information  concerning  the  educational  and  religious  establishments  in  southeastern  Alaska  under  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  missions  I  am  indebted  to  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Throughout  the  west  and  north  of  Alaska  I  was  assisted  and  aided  in  my  researches,  and  in  my  progress  through 
the  country  on  land  and  water,  by  the  agents  and  traders  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  of  the  Western 
Fur  and  Trading  Company,  both  of  San  Francisco,  California.  This  assistance  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me ;  in,  fact,  without  it  I  could  not  have  accomplished  my  exploration. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  (by  permission  of  General  William  B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Ofiacer, 
United  States  army)  and  of  Captain  Calvin  L.  Hooper,  United  States  revenue  marine,  I  have  obtained  important 
geographical  data,  which,  together  with  the  notes  of  my  own  observations,  enabled  me  to  compile  a  new  map  of 
Alaska.  During  the  progress  of  this  work  I  have  also  profited  by  the  favors  of  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic 
survey  and  the  United  States  hydrographic  oiflce  in  the  shape  of  the  latest  geographical  corrections.  All  the  ancient 
and  modern  maps  and.  charts  (Eussian,,  English,  French,  and  American)  accessible  to  me  have  been  consulted, , 
and  the  various  authorities  duly  examined  and  compared,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  a  map  of  Alaska  more 
accurate  both  in  contour  and  detail  than  any  heretofore  published.  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  Tenth 
Census,  has  kindly  superintended  the  technical  execution  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  this  general  map,  I  have  prepared  special  maps,  showing  the  distribution  of  native  tribes,  of 
timber,  and  of  the  various  fur-bearing  animals  of  Alaska.    On  the  latter  point  I  have  received  the  most  valuable.  • 
assistance  from  traders  and  others  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country. 

In  arranging  my  work,  the  result  of  my  own  observations  as  well  as  of  researches  in  public  and  department 
libraries,  archives,  etc.,  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  divide  my  report  into  the  following  heads : 

1.  A  brief  statistical  review  of  Alaska  in  geographical  divisions,  with  tables  of  population,  statistics,  etc. 

2.  A  review  of  the  fur  trade,  fisheries,  mineral,  and  agricultural  resources  in  the  past  and  present. 

3.  The  geography  and  topography  of  Alaska. 

4.  An  historical  sketch  of  Alaska  from  its  discovery  to  the  year  1880. 

5.  Notes  on  Alaskan  ethnology. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

IVAN  PETEOPF, 

/Special  Agent. 
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For.the  purposes  of  this  report  it  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  divide  Alaska  into  six  geographical 
divisions,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Arctic  division,  containing  125,245  square  miles,  and  comprising  all  that  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent  between  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  in  the  east  and  cape  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Bering  strait, 
in  the  west,  the  Arctic  ocean  in  the  north,  and  having  for  its  southern  boundary  a  line  indicating  the  water-shed 
between  the  Yukon  Eiver  system  and  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Arctic  and  impinging  upon  the  coast  of  Bering 
sea  just  north  of  Port  Clarence. 

2.  The  Yukon  division,  containing  176,715  square  miles,  and  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  river  as  far 
as  it  lies  within  our  boundaries  and  its  tributaries  from  the  north  and  south.  This  division  is  bounded  by  the 
Arctic  division  in  the  north,  the  one  hundred  and  forty- first  meridian  in  the  east,  and  Bering  sea  in  the  west.  The 
southern  boundary  lies  along  a  line  indicating  the  water -shed  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim,  Sushetno, 
and  Copper  rivers,  and  runs  from  the  above-mentioned  meridian  in  the  east  to  the  coast  of  Bering  sea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hazen  bay,'in  the  west.    The  island  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in  Bering  sea,  is  included  in  this  division. 

3.  The  Kuskokvim  division,  containing  114,975  square  miles,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yukon  division,  and 
comprising  the  valleys  of  the  Kuskokvim,  the  Togiak,  and  the  Nushegak  rivers,  and  the  intervening  system  of 
lakes.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  division  is  a  line  running  along  the  main  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  from 
the  divide  between  the  Kuskokvim  and  Tennanah  rivers  down  to  the  low,  narrow  isthmus  dividing  MoUer  bay  from 
Zakharof  bay,  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  Bering  sea  washes  the  whole  west  and  south  coasts  of  this  division,  which 
also  includes  Nunivak  island. 

4.  The  Aleutian  division,  containing  14,610  square  miles,  and  comprising  the  Aliaska  peninsula  westward  of  the 
isthmus  between  MoUer  and  Zakharof  bays  and  the  whole  chain  of  islands  from  the  Shumagin  group  in  the  east 
to  Attoo  in  the  west,  including  also  the  Pribylof  or  Fur-Seal  islands. 

5.  The  Kadiak  division,  containing  70,884  square  miles,  and  comprising  the  south  coast  of  the  Aliaska 
peninsula  down  to  Zakharof  bay,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands,  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  Cook's  inlet,  the  Kenai  peninsula,  and  Prince  William  sound,  with  the  rivers  running  into  them.  The  main 
Alaskan  range  bounds  this  division  in  the  north  and  west.  Its  eastern  limit  is  the  one  hundred  and  forty- first 
meridian,  which  intersects  the  coast-line  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  while  the  south  shores  of  the  division 
are  washed  by  that  section  of  the  North  Pacific  named  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

6.  The  southeastern  division,  containing  28,980  square  miles,  and  comprising  the  coast  from  Mount  Saint  Elias 
in  the  north  to  Portland  canal,  in  latitude  54°  40',  in  the  south,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  Alexander 
archipelago  between  Cross  sound  and  cape  Fox.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  division  is  the  rather  indefinite 
line  established  by  the  Anglo-Russian  and  ftussian- American  treaties  of  1824  and  1825  respectively,  followiag  the 
summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  three  marine 
leagues  from  the  sea  between  the  head  of  Portland  canal  and  Mount  Saint  Elias. 

THE  ARCTIC  DIVISION. 

Situated,  as  it  is,  almost  entirely  above  the  Arctic  circle,  this  division  is  known  to  us  only  from  observations 
made  on  the  sea-coast.  The  vast  interior,  consisting  probably  of  frozen  moors  and  low  ranges  of  hills,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  shallow,  sluggish  streams,  remains  entirely  unknown.  We  may  presume  that  the  reindeer  find 
u  refuge  here  from  the  constant  persecution  of  the  coast  people  or  Arctic  Eskimo  on  one  side  and  of  tlie  Yukon 
River  people  on  the  other.  Statements  have  been  made  by  natives  of  the  latter  region  to  the  effect  that  routes  of 
travel  are  in  existence  connecting  the  river  settlements  with  those  on  the  Arctic,  but  nothing  definite  can  be 
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ascertained  conceruing  them  with  the  exception  of  the  general  and  -well-established  route  of  traffic  between  the 
Koyakuk,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  and  the  settlements  on  Kotzebue  sound;  and  even  this  has  never 
been  traversed  by  a  white  man.  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  made  the  attempt  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  but  failed,  reaching  merely  the  headwaters  of  the  Selawik  river,  and  since  his  time  the  only  reliable  information 
conceruing  this  route  rests  upon  the  statements  of  a  few  intelligent  half  breed  traders. 

The  only  rivers  known  to  emerge  from  this  inland  waste  are  the  Oolville  river,  emptying  its  waters  into  the 
Arctic  ocean  about  half-way  between  point  Barrow  and  our  eastern  boundary;  the  Kok  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  located  perhaps  50  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Icy  cape,  near  Wainwright  inlet ;  the  Inland  river,  or  Ifoatak,  falling 
into  the  northern  part  of  Kotzebue  sound,  and  the  Kooak,  the  Selawik,  and  the  Buckland  rivers,  debouching  inta 
the  same  estuary. 

The  natives  on  the  coast  and  whalers  report  the  existence  of  settlements  farther  up  on  all  these  rivers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oolville  river,  whose  headwaters  no  white  maji  has  ever  visited.  The  coast  settlements  between  cape. 
Prince  of  Wales  and  point  Barrow  are  visited  annually  by  many  schooners  and  ships  engaged  in,  whaling,  hunting, 
and  trading,  and  the  inhabitants  are  better  accustomed  to  white  men  than  the  natives  of  any  other  regions  in 
Alaska.  Being  possessed  of  great  commercial  genius  and  energy,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  this  intercourse, 
with  the  Caucasian  race,  but  carry  on  an  extensive  trafflc  with  the  natives  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Alaska  and  of  Asia, 
meeting  the  latter  on  the  common  trading-grounds  of  Bering  strait  and  the  Diomede  islands.  In  the  intervals^ 
between  this  traffic  the  natives  living  in  the  villages  of  cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Diomedes  are  active  hunters. 
and  whalers,  and  when  the  icy  barriers  of  winter  close  up  their  deep-sea  hunting-grounds  they  confine  themselves. 
to  the  inlets  and  streams,  hunting  seal,  reindeer,  and  polar  bears,  and  trapping  the  Arctic  fox,  whose  snowy  coat 
is  rising  in  value  from  year  to  year. 

From  point  Hope  to  the  eastward  we  find  a  series  of  villages,  inhabited  principally  by  reindeer  hunters,  who. 
kill  the  seal  during  the  summer  season  only  for  the  sake  of  its  luscious  blubber  and  meat.  The  skins  of  the  reindeer 
are  made  up  into  garments,  and  in  that  shape  find  ready  sale  among  the  whalers  and  the  neighboring  Eskimo  tribes 
to  the  westward  and  southward.  Along  that  dreary,  low,  ice-bound  strip  of  coast  between  point  Hope  and  point 
Barrow  the  scattered  Innuit  settlements  also  depend  upon  reindeer,  seal,  and  walrus  for  their  subsistence,  each  of  ■ 
these  animals  being  hunted  in  its  proper  season. 

From  point  Barrow  eastward  to  the  boundary  the  settlements  are  few  and  widely  scattered,  and  the  navigators, 
who  have  made  their  way  through  the  dangerous  channel  between  the  ice  and  the  shore  have  found  these  people 
quite  expert  whalers,  harpooning  the  huge  cetaceans  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  breeding-ground  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  river. 

The  only  mineral  of  any  value  known  to  exist  on  the  coast  of  this  immense  Arctic  division  is  coal,  located  in, 
several  easily-accessible  veins  in  the  vicinitj"^  of  cape  Lisburne,  reported  long  ago  by  Kellett  and  other  English 
explorers,  but  more  definitely  located  and  utilized  by  Captain  Hooper,  of  the  United  States  revenue  marine,  in 
July,  1880.  This  discovery  is  of  importance  to  the  cruisers  of  the  revenue  marine  and  to  the  steam  whalers 
visiting  the  Arctic  from  San  Francisco,  but  will  not  probably  open  up  a  field  for  private  enterprise  in  that  direction. 
The  only  attraction  for  the  daring  navigators  who  pay  annual  visits  to  this  coast  consists  in  the  natural  resources 
of  furs,  oil,  and  walrus-ivory ;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  and  as  long  as  our  portion  of  the  Arctic  is 
comparatively  unprotected  against  encroachments  of  unscrupulous  contraband  traders,  there  is  danger  of  an  utter 
exhaustion  of  furs  and  of  walrus-ivory  at  no  very  distant  period. 

The  whaling  industry  may  be  expected  to  decline  gradually  here,  as  it  has  done  in  other  sections  of  the  globe. 
The  danger  indicated  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trading- vessels  coming  to  this  region,  chiefly  from  the  Sandwich 
islands,  have  carried  such  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquor  that  the  natives  have  acquired  a  craving  for  the  same  that. 
can  no  longer  be  subdued,  and  this  causes  them  to  look  for  no  other  equivalent  for  their  furs,  oil,  and  ivory  than 
the  means  of  intoxication.  At  the  same  time  they  have  become  utterly  reckless  in  their  pursuit  of  fur-bearing  and 
other  aninrais,  thinking  only  of  satisfying  their  desire  for  the  present,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  the  future; 
and  if  this  state  of  affairs  be  continued,  the  extermination  of  the  people,  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  The  immoderate  consumption  of  alcohol  brings  with  it  disease 
and  war.  Against  the  former  all  remedies  are  out  of  reach,  and,  far  from  using  his  influence  in  suppressing  strife 
arising  through  his  fault  alone,  the  freebooter  supplies  the  unfortunate  Eskimo  liberally  with  breech-loading  arms 
and  ammunition,  thus  making  their  wars  more  bloody  and.  destructive. 

No  trace  or  shadow  of  Christianity  and  its  teachings  has  found  its  way  to  these  desolate  regions,  the  dark 
night  of  shamanism,  or  sorcery,  still  hanging  over  the  human  mind.  These  people  share  with  their  eastern  kin  a 
general  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  powers,  against  whom  the  shaman  alone  can  aiford  protection  by  sacrifices  and 
incantations.  All  sickness  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  of  the  sincere  belief  of  many  of  these  sorcerers  in  their  own  performances,  but  in  every  instance  they  make 
the  exercise  of  their  power,  be  it  real  or  imaginary,  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  influence  among  their  people. 

]Sro  philanthropic  missionary  has  ever  found  his  way  to  this  icy  coast,  and  unless  some  modern  Hans  Egede, 
makes  his  appearance  among  them  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  no  soil  left  in  which  to  plant  Christian  seed. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  any  careful  observer  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  this  division  of  Alaska  upon  \vhich 
to  build  hopes  for  future  development.  As  it  is  now  it  may  remain  for  a  few  years  at  the  most,  but  improvement 
seems  now  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

As  a  foothold  for  Arctic  explorers  and  for  the  scientiiic  phalanx  now  steadily  advancing  toward  the  pole  this 
region  may  yet  be  utilized,  especially  since  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  establishment 
of  a  meteorological  station  at  point  Barrow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government. 

A  brief  account  of  the  animal  life  of  this  region,  based  upon  our  latest  authority — a  naturalist  accompanying 
the  steamer  Thomas  Corwin  on  her  Arctic  cruise — is  partially  embodied  in  the  report  of  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper. 

Whales  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  Arctic,  and  enter  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  and  remain  until 
compelled  to  leave  by  the  closing  up  again  of  the  sea.  They  are  always  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ice. 
The  Eskimos  assert  that  these  marine  mammals  are  most  numerous  after  the  departure  of  the  whaling-fleet  in  the 
autumn.  The  variety  called  the  "bow-head"  by  hunters  is  the  most  common;  the  "California  gray"  and  the 
fin-back  whale  are  much  more  rare ;  in  fact,  they  are  seen  only  occasionally  here  and  there.  The  white  whale,  or 
grampus  (beluga),  although  confined  to  no  i^articular  section  of  the  Arctic,  is  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  and  especially  those  emptying  into  Kotzebue  sound,  the  female  grampus  with  its  young  often  ascending 
the  rivers  as  far  as  tide-water  reaches,  feeding  upon  small-fish,  and  they  may  be  observed  on  almost  any  clear  day  or 
night,  the  mother  coming  first,  pufflng  and  snorting,  with  an  occasional  display  of  her  milk-white  back  as  she  guides 
her  calf  to  the  feeding-ground. 

The  walrus,  like  the  whale,  is  found  all  over  these  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  ice.  These  animals  enter  the  Arctic 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  from  Bering  strait,  and  remain  until  driven  away  again  by  the  ice,  when 
they  retire  into  Bering  sea.  They  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the  ice  in  groups  or  herds,  called  "pods"  by  the 
hunters,  and  hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen  drifting  through  the  strait  on  ice-floes  during  the  month  of  June. 
The  walrus  seem  to  prefer  detached  bodies  of  ice  to  the  main  pack,  because  they  can  better  watch  thus  for  the 
approach  of  their  natural  enemy,  the  polar  bear. 

Seals  in  three  or  four  varieties  seem  to  be  ubiquitous  in  these  waters,  the  leopard  seal  being  the  rarest  among 
them. 

Polar  bears  are  met  with  everywhere,  and  are  generally  found  on  the  ice  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but 
instances  have  been  recorded  of  their  being  seen  at  sea,  50  or  60  miles  away  from  any  land  or  fixed  ice.  They  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds.  The  skin  of  this  animal  is  only  valuable  late  in 
autumn  and  during  the  winter;  but  only  a  few  are  secured  during  that  season  of  the  year.  They  fight  the  walrus 
constantly,  and  generally  successfully,  and  are  ever  ready  to  turn  upon  the  man  who  happens  to  inflict  a  wound  not 
immediately  mortal. 

Eeindeer  are  said  to  be  most  numerous  in  that  section  of  the  coast  lying  between  point  Barrow  and  point 
Belcher,  but  thej'^ often  change  their  habitation,  at  times  migrating  in  immense  numbers  to  regions  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  where  their  human  pursuers  do  not  dare  to  follow.  This  habit  of  migration  alone  has  thus  far  preserved 
the  reindeer  from  extirpation  by  the  ardent  hunter. 

Moose  do  not  appear  anywhere  on  the  Arctic  shore,  but  natives  report  them  as  numerous  in  the  far  interior. 
Mountain  sheep  are  also  said  to  be  plentiful  on  the  lines  of  hills  remote  from  the  sea-shore,  but  only  a  few  horns 
of  the  animal,  shaped  into  spoons  and  other  utensils,  can  be  found  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  if  these  animals  are  killed 
in  this  region  at  all,  it  is  done  by  natives  located  in  the  interior  and  not  yet  visited  by  white  men. 

Musk-rats  and  squirrels  are  numerous  all  over  the  coast.  Their  skins  are  offered  for  sale  in  large  quantities,  as 
the  Eskimo  does  not  make  use  of  them  for  his  wearing-apparel,  but  prefers  the  heavier  coats  of  the  reindeer  and 
seal  for  that  purpose. 

Foxes  are  plentiful,  especially  the  white  or  Arctic  variety,  and  their  skins  are  easily  secured  and  meet  with  ready 
sale.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  these  foxes  experience  great  diflculty  in  obtaining  necessary  food,  they  fearlessly 
approach  the  dwellings  of  men  and  help  themselves  to  whatever  comes  within  their  reach,  no  matter  what  the 
material  so  long  as  it  fills  the  stomach. 

Aquatic  birds  are  very  numerous  along  the  coasts  and  cliffs,  and  myriads  of  geese  and  ducks  breed  and  rear 
their  young  on  the  vast  swampy  tundras  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  and  the  plains  are  covered  with  the 
enlivening  colors  of  an  Arctic  summer  vegetation. 

The  only  fish  of  any  value  found  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  are  the  salmon.  They  are  quite  plentiful  and 
of  fine  flavor,  though  generally  smaller  than  those  caught  farther  south,  and  the  Eskimo  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  cure  large  quantities  of  them  by  smoking  and  drying  for  winter  use.  The  presence  of  vast  numbers  of 
seals  living  on  fish  alone  indicates  most  certainly  the  presence  of  other  smaller  varieties  of  fish,  but  the  natives 
appear  to  catch  no  other  kind,  and  even  the  whalers  can  give  us  no  information  upon  this  point.  In  the  chapter 
on  fisheries  further  details  will  be  found. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  provisions,  manufactured  goods,  arms,  and  ammunition  shipped  to 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  and  disposed  of  among  the  natives  there,  chiefly  because  the  bulk  of  this  trade  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  illegitimate  traders,  who  clear  from  American  ports  for  the  coast  of  Siberia,  then  touch  at  the 
Sandwich  islands  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  finally  cruise  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  purchasing 
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all  the  furs,  fossils,  and  walrus-ivory  in  the  hands  of  the  Arctic  Innuits  with  rum,  breech-loading  arms,  and 
ammunition.  This  traffic,  though  quite  extensive  in  volume,  lies  at  present  altogether  without  the  pale  of  official 
investigation,  and  only  the  continuous  presence  of  one  or  two  vessels  of  the  revenue  marine  in  these  waters  could 
reduce  the  trade  of  the  Arctic  division  to  a  legitimate  basis. 

During  the  summer  of  1880  an  enumeration  of  the  Eskimo  inhabiting  this  division  was  made  by  Captain  E. 
E.  Smith,  then  ice-pilot  of  the  revenue-cutter  Thomas  Oorwin.  In  nearly  every  instance  this  enumeration  was 
made  by  actual  count,  and  based  upon  this  authority  we  present  the  following  list  of  settlements  and  their  population : 

ARCTIC  DIVISION. 


Settlements. 

Location. 

Bskimo. 

Total 

3,094 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  BeriBg  strait 

400 

40 

18 

42 

12 

90 
100 
200 
100 

75  . 

25 

50, 

40 
276 

15 

13 

30 

50 

45 

74 

55 

29 
225 

40 
200 

50 

250 
400 
150 

Inalit 

Hast  Diomede  island,  Bering  strait   ......^ 

Village  opposite  on  mainland 

Xonsigramtite                .  - 

Buctland  river,  Kotzeliae  sound 

Selawigaroute 

Kikiktagamute 

Sheshalegamute 

Tikizat     

An-iyakh 

Ip-K'ot 

Tikirak 

Point  Lay 

Arctic  ocean , 

Otok-kok 

Icy  cape  Arctic  ocean  .. 

Kolnmatourok 

Noona-agftmute 

Arctic  ocean 

Ootkaiowik  

Ootiwakh  

Befiu^e  inlet 

Arctic  ocean 

Kokmrdlit 

Colville  river 

Arctic  ocean 

In  the  interior. 
Koo-ngamute  villages 

Kooak  liver 

Noatagamute  village 

Inland  river 

Killaimute  villages , 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Arctic  division  of  Alaska  embraces  125,245  square  miles,  which,  with  a  total 
population  of  3,094,  would  give  us  Hie  proportion  of  one  native  inhabitant  to  40^  square  miles,  without  a  single 
white  man  or  woman.    Fully  nine-tenths  of  this  vast  area  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  circle. 


THE  YUKON  DIVISION. 

The  second  geographical  division  in  the  order  of  discussion  is  the  largest  in  Alaska,  comprising  as  it  does 
the  valley  of  the  largest  river  on  the  North  American  continent,  so  far  as  this  mighty  stream  flows  within  our 
boundaries.  Along  the  eastern  portion  of  this  division  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  are  clearly  defined 
by  nearly  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  the  southernmost  of  which  greatly  exceeds  in  height  the  northern.  Farther 
to  the  westward,  where  the  Kuskokvim  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  region  unknown  to  white  men,  the  branch  of  the  main 
Alaskan  chain  of  mountains,  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Yukon,  gradually  decreases 
in  height^  until  nothing  remains  but  isolated  groups  of  hills  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  tundras, 
stretching  away  to  the  westward,  until  they  finally  merge  with  the  shallow  waters  of  Bering  sea.  In  the  vicinity 
€rf  the  portage  route  between  these  two  large  rivers,  where  they  approach  to  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  each  other, 
the  country  is  so  low  that  a  canal  of  less  than  half  a  mile  in  length  would  allow  the  waters  of  two  vast  river 
systems  to  mingle  with  each  other. 

The  life  artery  of  all  this  vast  division  is,  of  course,  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  which  has  served  as 
the  highway  of  nations  and  tribes  for  many  centuries,  long  before  the  white  man,  with  his  improved  means  of 
transportation,  accomplished  the  feat,  marvelous  in  their  eyes,  of  traversing  in  one  brief  season  the  distance  from 
its  deltoid  mouth  tocher  Hudson  Bay  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Porpupine  rivers. 
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The  North  American  Indians  of  Athabaskan  stock  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  east 
of  the  Anvik  and  Chagelnk  rivers  had  bat  a  faint  conception  of  the  sea  to  the  westward,  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  tribes  were  ignorant  of  its  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Eskimo,  living  along  the  coast  of  Norton 
sound,  the  lower  Yukon  river,  and  the  Kuskokvim  delta,  had  advanced  at  an  early  day  across  the  divide  between 
the  great  river  and  the  sea,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Oonalakleet  river,  striking  the  Yukon  forty  or  fifty  miles 
south  of  Nulato.  They  settled  the  right  bank  of  this  river  from  there  to  its  mouth  and  both  banks  west  of  the 
Ohageluk,  but  were  not  allowed  to  hold  peaceable  possession,  the  Indians  rallying  from  all  directions  and  driving 
the  intruders  back  far  down  the  river,  where  the  last  traces  of  rolling  hiUs  are  lost  in  the  swampy  tundras.  From 
time  to  time  the  Eskimo  advanced  again,  and  traditional  tales  of  bloody  battles  and  years  of  war  between  the  tribes 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  through  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  contest  the  Eskimo  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Indians  from  reaching  the  sea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Indian  or  "  Ingalit "  tribes  hold  full  sway  over  the  river  down  to  Paimute  village, 
situated  below  the  junction  of  the  Anvik  river  with  the  Yukon,  and  no  Innuit  (or  Eskimo)  ascends  the  river  beyond 
this  point  unaccompanied  by  white  men,  while  no  Ingalit  descends  without  the  same  protection. 

During  the  brief  summer  of  this  region  the  whole  population  flock  to  the  river  banks,  attracted  by  myriads  of 
salmon  crowding  the  waters  in  their  annual  pilgrimage  of  reproduction  up  this  mighty  stream.  At  that  time  both 
banks  are  lined  with  summer  villages  and  camps  of  fishermen,  who  build  their  basket  traps  far  out  into  the  eddies 
and  bends  of  the  stream  and  lay  up  their  store  of  dried  fish  or  "  yukala"  for  the  long  Arctic  winter.  This  annual 
congregation  along  the  river  banks  completely  drains  of  human  life  the  valleys  and  plains  stretching  away  to  the 
northward  and  southward,  and  many  of  the  lake  regions  in  the  western  plains. 

The  traveler  passing  up  or  down  the  river  during  this  busy  season  would  form  an  entirely  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  density  of  the  population  if  he  should  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  forests  covering  the  mountains  and 
slopes  on  either  side  are  inhabited  by  other  tribes.  Were  he  to  make  a  brief  excursion  into  the  almost  impenetrable 
forests  and  over  the  hills  and  mountains  he  would  quickly  perceive  that  along  the  river  alone  exist  the  conditions 
necessary  to  sustain  life  throughout  the  year.  The  small  rivulets  of  the  interior,  and  the  vast  swampy  plains 
covered  with  snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  only  visited  by  the  trapper  and  hunter  when  the  skins 
of  the  marten,  mink,  and  musk-rat  are  in  their  prime.  Where  the  mountains  are  higher  along  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tennanah  game  is  more  abundant  and  the  inhabitants  are  less  dependent  upon  the  river  and 
its  fish. 

In  the  past  the  staple  food  during  the  winter  was  the  meat  of  the  reindeer,  which  animal  was  then  abundant 
throughout  the  whole  Yukon  section,  but  the  first  introduction  of  breech-loading  arms  among  these  native  tribes 
caused  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  this  animal  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  river.  At  that  time  the  moose  was  found  only  high  up  the  river,  and  the  mountain  sheep  was  rarely  even 
heard  of.  At  present  the  reindeer  is  again  gradually  making  its  appearance  here  and  there,  but  the  moose,  though 
hunted  constantly  and  energetically,  seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  and  has  advanced  down  the  river  and 
spread  all  over  the  delta  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim. 

American  enterprise  has  already  taken  hold  of  the  fur-trade  of  this  region  to  its  full  extent,  and  rival  firms  have 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  with  trading-stores  from  Bering  sea  to  the  eastern  boundary. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  steamboat  is  welcomed  annually  by  thousands  along  the  river  banks  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  it  is  echoed  by  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  far  interior,  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  once 
reigned  supreme. 

Foxes  of  all  shades,  from  the  highly-prized  silver-gray  and  black  to  the  fiery  red  and  the  snow-white  fox  of  the 
Arctic,  furnish  the  staple  fur  of  the  Yukon  region.  The  martens  and  the  land-otters  come  next  in  numbers,  and 
the  black  and  the  brown  bear  constitute  but  an  insignificant  item  of  trade,  while  the  mink  of  the  tundras  and  the 
river  delta,  though  exceedingly  numerous,  are  next  to  valueless.  The  moose-  and  deer-skins  are  nearly  till  consumed 
by  the  natives  themselves  for  clothing  and  bedding. 

The  total  value  of  furs  shipped  from  this  vast  region  to  the  American  and  European  markets  does  not  probably 
exceed  $75,000  per  annum,  and  the  profits  of  this  trafiic  are  divided  by  two  incorporated  California  comi)anies,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  trading-stations  along  the  river.  The  fiercest  competitioL.  has  caused  high  prices  of  furs,  and  it 
frequently  occurs  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  firms  carries  on  its  operations  for  a  season  at  a  loss. 

No  mineral  deposits  in  paying  quantities  have  yet  been  discovered  as  far  as  the  Yukon  flows  within  our 
boundaries.  Prospectors  have  been  at  work  for  many  years  along  its  upper  course,  but  only  on  the  Tennanah 
have  traces  of  gold  been  found  in  quantity  sufficient  to  pay  a  laborer's  wages  during  ilu  brief  summer  season. 

Rich  as  the  river  is  in  fish  and  the  forest  in  game,  the  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  tu  the  demands  of  the 
native  population.  There  is  an  annually  recurring  period  of  famine  during  the  later  months  of  wiuterand  spring, 
and  nearly  all  the  money  received  from  the  traders  is  expended  for  flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  the  shiiiment  of  these 
articles  to  the  Yukon  region  increasing  in  quantity  every  year.  Happily,  nature  affords  better  protection  to  fur- 
bearing  animals  than  to  game,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  danger  of  exterminating  the  former. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  travelers  who  passed  during  a  brief  Arctic  summer  through  the  Yukon 
valley  with  its  high  temperature,  rank  vegetation,  and  brilliant  flora  (and  by  others  who  never  saw  the  river)  of 
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the  great  agricultural  regi6u  here  awaiting  development  in  the  near  future.  The  real  facts  do  not  warrant  any- 
such  expectation.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Yukon  lies  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Arctic  circle,  the  soil,  where  it 
is  level,  is  always  swampy,  and  even  the  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  are  never  drained  of  their  superabundant 
moisture.  The  heat  of  summer  has  no  effect  beyond  an  astonishingly  rapid  growth  of  native  grasses  and  -vfeeds 
and  the  bringing  into  life  of  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  vegetables  will  come  to  maturity  here  during  the  summer,  and  traders,  tired  of  an 
uninterrupted  diet  of  animal  food,  have  made  many  experiments  in  this  line.  In  no  single  instance  has  there  been 
a  continued  success  in  these  ventures,  heavy  frosts  at  the  end  of  July  having,  as  it  were,  frequently  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  growing  hopes  of  the  traders  of  reaping  a  scanty  harvest  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  radishes.  Even  if  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  Yukon  were  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cereals  as  are  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Eed  Eiver  valleys,  which  they  are  not,  there  would  still  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  produce  from  such 
an  inaccessible  region.  Their  only  artery  of  trade  would  be,  of  course,  the  Yukon,  and  that  is  not  open  to  navigation 
until  the  month  of  July,  closing  again  at  the  end  of  September.  No  sea-going  craft  can  enter  the  river  at  all,  and 
transshipments  of  cargoes  would  be  necessitated  at  some  point  on  the  coast  away  from  its  mouth. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea  the  Yukon  river  flows  through  low,  level  tundras,  or  mossy  morasses,  resting 
upon  a  foundation  of  clay.  The  shifting  current  of  the  river  eats  away  the  shores  on  either  side  with  astonishing 
rapidity;  the  dull  thud  of  caving  banks  is  constantly  heard  by  the  traveler,  and  whole  reaches  change  their  aspect 
entirely  within  a  single  season.  Stepping  upon  the  shore,  the  explorer  must  jump  from  hummock  to  hummock 
or  wade  around  from  knee  to  waist  deep.  In  many  places  the  ice  never  disappears  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface, 
being  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  non -conductive  carpet  of  sphagnum.  Wherever  there  is  a  slight 
elevation  of  ground  in  all  this  watery  waste  the  wretched  natives  have  located  their  villages,  the  dwellings  consisting 
of  excavations  in  the  ground  roofed  over  with  mounds  of  sods.  Here  they  fish  during  the  summer  and  hunt  the 
mink  and  the  moose  in  the  winter.  Millions  of  geese  and  ducks  visit  this  region  in  the  breeding  season,  but 
comparatively  few  of  them  fall  victims  to  the  Innuit  hunter,  who  is  but  an  indifferent  shot,  and  powder  is  dear. 
The  capture  of  a  large  species  of  seal  called  "maklak"  is  considered  a  great  windfall  by  the  hunter,  and  if  three 
or  four  of  them  succeed  in  slaying  a  snow-white  beluga,  or  grampus,  the  village  at  once  becomes  the  scene  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  Milk  and  honey  cannot  be  said  to  flow  at  any  time  in  this  region,  but  oil  does  occasionally, 
lending  a  decided  "luster"  to  the  life  of  the  Innuit  and  all  his  surroundings. 

The  observations  of  the  temperature  in  the  Yukon  division  have  not  been  extensive,  and  of  only  two  points  in 
the  interior  have  we  a  series  of  temperature  readings.  Nulato  is  a  trading-station  and  Indian  village,  situated  at 
about  the  central  point  of  the  Yukon  Eiver  valley.  Here  the  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  the  observations 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  exploring  parties,  appears  to  be  but  6°  8'  above  zero.  It  must  be  remarked ,  however, 
that  the  warmest  months  of  the  year  are  not  included  in  this  series  of  thermometrical  readings.  From  fort  Yukon, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Porcupine  rivers,  we  have  a  complete  set  of  readings  for  a  whole  year,  from 
which  we  deduce  an  average  for  the  summer  temperature  of  56°,  and  for  the  winter  of  —23°,  with  an  annual  mean 
of  -f  16°  84'. 

We  insert  the  following  table,  as  published  by  the  United  States  coast  survey  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Pilot  of  1879: 

TEMPERATURE  OBSERVATIONS  AT  NULATO,  ALASKA. 


January . , . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

December  . 


Months. 


is««-is6r. 


9  a.  m.  1  p.  m.  8  p.  m.  Mean.  Max.  Min 


Deg. 
-18.5 

-15.6 

4-11.5 

19.2 

40.9 


Deg. 
-16.3 

-10.4 

-t-19.6 

-f34.4 

56.1 


Deg. 
-18.3 

-12.9 

-t-13.  5 

25.9 

42.3 


Deg. 
-17.7 

-12.9 

-1-14.9 

26.5 

46.4 


Deg. 
-H5 
25 
38 
49 
74 


Deg. 
-49 

-51 

-40 


4-22 


Deg. 
64 

76 


49 

52 


Whole  period . 


-11.2 


-8.0 


-10.2 


22 


4-3.4 


4-10.9 


4-5.8 


4-6.8 


4-74 


-56 


78 
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TEMPERATURE  OBSERVATIONS  AT  FORT  YUKON,  YUKON  RIVER,  ALASKA. 


Month. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Bange. 

1869.     . 

Deg. 
60.3 

^^ 

^18 

Deg. 
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TEMPERATURE  OBSERVATIONS  AT  FORT  YUKON,  YUKON  RIVER,  ALASKA— Continued. 


Months. 


1870. 
January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

"Winter 

Year 


Dally  mean. 


Beg. 
-26. 85 

-26.44 

-11. 16 

12.66 

41.24 

53.49 

63.75 

59.90 

38.66 

21.60 

-  8.28 

-18.43 

14.60 
58.73 
17.37 
-23.  80 
14.68 


Mean  at 
1  p.  m. 


Deg. 
27.58 

-23.  55 

-  0.94 
19.43 
48.81 
62.00 
74.  84' 
70.94 
53.73 

9.49 

-  5.40 

-  5.39 

22.71 
69.28 
26.03 
-22. 70 
23.89 


Monthly 
max. 


Deg- 


17 
10 
28 
52 
70 


50 
28 
22 


69 

22 


From  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson's  report  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  on  the  meteorology  of  Saint  Michael  and  vicinity 
1  extract  the  following : 

During  the  past  four  years  the  first  mush-Ice  has  begun  to  form  in  the  bays  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  October,  and  the  bays  have 
been  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear  a  man  from  the  25th  to  the  28tli  of  October,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1878,  when  a  strong  wind  took 
the  ice  out,  and  it  did  not  freeze  again  until  the  10th  of  November.  Up  to  the  15th  of  October  vessels  could  enter  here  without  danger  of 
meeting  ice.  In  the  spring  much  more  uncertainty  exists,  as  to  a  great  extent  the  date  of  open  water  depends  upon  what  the  prevailing 
winds  may  be.  Long-continued  north  winds,  following  a  severe  winter,  as  in  1880,  may  keep  the  ice-barrier  in  until  the  20th  of  June, 
and  it  has  even  remained  until  nearly  the  Ist  of  July ;  bu  fc  these  late  dates  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the  ice  will  be  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  a  strong  vessel  may  enter  Norton  sound  through  the  ice  by  the  10th  of  June  (in  1875  a  vessel  reached  this  port  May  25,  but  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  ice-pilot).  Vessels  have  reached  here  for  the  past  four  years  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July ; 
these  may  be  called  safe  dates  for  any  vessel  except  in  an  unusual  season,  as  during  a  large  part  of  June  fine  weather  prevails.  There  is 
usually  but  little  risk  in  entering  the  ice  at  that  season. 

TEMPERATUEE. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  from  76°  to  —  55°  or  131''  ;  though  for  the  past  four  years  the 
average  yearly  variation  has  been  but  71.2°.  The  maximum  variation  of  the  past  four  years  was  in  1877  and  1878,  when  the  highest 
extremes  were  respectively  75°  and  — 50°j  and  73°  and  — 52°,  amounting  to  a  range  of  125°.  The  smallest  range  in  1879  was  100°,  from 
68°  to  —32° ;  the  average  of  the  mean  monthly  temperature,  made  up  from  the  daily  average  of  three  observations  for  the  years  1877, 1878, 

1879,  and  1880,  is  as  follows: 

Degrees. 

January —  5.0 

February .,. —  6.5 

March 9.5 

April 22.1 

May - 32.8 

June , 45.2 

July 53.1 

August 52.1 

September 43.3 

October 28.0 

November 8.3 

December 8.9 

The  minimum  averages  for  any  single  month  are  ^3.7°  for  February,  1877,  and  — 19.8°  for  January,  1880.  The  highest  monthly  means 
are  54.5°  and  53.4°  in  July  and  August,  1877,  respectively.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  four  years  is  25.5°.  The  highest  mean  for 
one  year  is  26.8°,  in  1879,  and  the  lowest  23.9°,  in  1880.  January  and  February  rank  as  the  two  coldest  months,  and  July  and  August  are 
the  warmest. 

TIDES. 

The  ordinary  tides  are  small  and  give  a  rise  and  faU  of  only  about  2  or  3  feet,  but  the  winds  from  either  north  or  south  iiroduce  a 
striking  variation.  A  long-continued  and  heavy  gale  from  the  south  raises  the  water  of  Norton  sound  at  least  10  feet  above  ordi  nary  tide- 
mark  and  overflows  large  stretches  of  the  low  coast  to  the  southward.  Some  of  the  heaviest  of  these  gales  occur  during  the  winter,  and 
frequently  the  sea,  covered  with  heavy  ice,  sweeps  over  the  low  coast-lands  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  rivers  for  miles,  and 
whole  native  villages  have  been  thus  destroyed  with  many  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  last  few  years.  As  the  tide  falls  the  ice,  3  or  4 
feet  thick,  is  left  stranded  on  the  low  land.  A  light  south  wind  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tide  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  above  the 
ordinary  extent.  North  winds  affect  the  tides  in  proportion  to  their  strength  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  south  winds.  ^Yhen 
long-continued  and  strong  gales  from  this  direction  occur  (most  frequently  in  autumn)  the  shallow  bays  are  laid  bare,  long  reefs  are 
exposed,  and  a  general  fall  of  the  water  of  about  8  feet  occurs.  It  is  to  the  high  tides  and  south  winds  of  spring  or  early  summer  that  this 
region  is  indebted  for  the  drift-wood  which,  emerging  from  the  Yukon,  is  cast  upon  the  beach,  and  furnishes  the  only  fuel  and  building 
niatcri.al  here. 
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VEGETAllON. 

The  -whole  coast  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  bare  of  any  kind  of  timber,  and  a  few  patches  of  scraggy  alder  on  sheltered  southern 
hill-slopes,  -with  the  Arctic  -willows  creeping  over  mossy  ground,  are  almost  the  only  bushes  to  bo  found.  The  ground  is  covered  -with  a 
soft  layer  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  mosses,  -which  hold  water  like  a  sponge.  In  addition,  a  varied  and  hardy  sub-Arctic  flora 
manages  to  thrive  everywhere  except  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hill-tops,  where  only  lichens  grow  or  total  sterility  prevails.  As  soon  as 
the  warm  days  begin  the  hardier  plants  start  up  and  by  the  first  of  June  shade  the  country  with  green  in  sunny  spots,  making  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  gray  and  russet  elsewhere ;  a  few  days  later,  and  the  southern  hill-slopes  are  thickly  dotted  with  flowers. 

GARDENING. 

Repeated  attempts  to  raise  garden  vegetables  have  been  made,  but  with  poor  success,  as  turnips,  radishes,  and  lettuce  appear  to  he 
the  only  vegetables  from  which  any  adequate  return  may  be  expected,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  trouble  far  exceeds  the  reward. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

For  the  four  years  preceding  April  30,  1880,  the  average  proportion  of  cloudiaess  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

The  average  number  of  totally  cloudy  days 183.2 

The  average  number  of  partially  cloudy  and  fair  days 131.5 

The  average  number  of  clear  days 50. 5 

The  average  number  of  days  during  which  rain  or  snow  fell  at  Saint  Michael  during  the  last  four  years  was : 

January 9. 0 

February , 5.7 

March 8. 2 

April 16.2 

May J 11.2 

June 9.  8 

July 14.2 

August 19. 5 

September 17.7 

October 16.0 

November • 10. 0 

December 9. 7 

Or  an  annual  average  of  147.5  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell.    The  average  annual  precipitation  equals  18.36  inches. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  appears  very  disproportionate,  but  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  character  of  the 
precipitation.  In  but  a  single  instance  duriag  four  years  have  I  seen  a  hard  down-pour  of  rain,  such  as  is  common  in  lower  latitudes,  but 
either  fine  showers  of  short  duration  or  long  misty  rains,  which  at  times  fall  for  a  day  or  two,  leaving  scarcely  a  measurable  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  rain-gauge,  though  every  exposed  object  becomes  saturated  like  a  water-soaked  sponge.  The  snow  usually  bears  the 
same  character  and  falls  in  fine  amorphous  flakes,  rarely  showing  perfect  crystalline  forms  and  as  rarely  falling  in  large  flakes. 

ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA. 

Thunder  showers  are  said  to  be  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Yukon  River  valley  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
Michael  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  thunder,  have  been  observed  on  two  occasions  during  the  four  years.  Probably  the  low 
temperature  and  the  high  relative  humidity  combine  to  lessen  such  displays  here.  During  the  coldest  weather  in  winter,  nearly  always 
after  a  snow-fall,  the  air  is  in  a  fflghly-charged  condition,  and  at  such  times  a  passing  stroke  upon  any  loose  fur  causes  the  hairs  to  stand 
up,  so  fully  charged  that  by  presenting  the  finger  to  a  single  hair-tip  the  snap  of  a  spark  may  be  heard  3  feet  away  ;  and  in  the  dark 
a  train  of  sparks  follows  the  hand  in  stroking  any  fur. 

MIRAGES. 

During  the  fine  weather,  from  the  last  of  February  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  most  of  the  clear  days  are  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  mirage,  which  is  generally  strongest  on  cold,  clear  days  in  March  and  in  fine,  warm  days  in  May  and  June.  The  coast  hills  anji 
capes,  30  to  75  miles  away,  are  lifted  up  and  contorted  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  which  constantly  assume  new  forms  with  protean 
rapidity,  until  the  whole  landscape  appears  but  a  form  of  air,  the  least  change  in  one's  altitude  producing  a  disproportionate  change  in  the 
scene.  I  have  seen  a  tall,  pinnacled  hill,  apparently  hundreds  of  feet  high,  melt  away  and  totally  disappear  under  the  horizon  by 
descending  about  15  feet  from  my  first  point  of  view,  and  the  changes  in  outline  are  equally  abrupt  and  surprising.  During  the  entire 
year  upon  pleasant  days  the  air  is  constantly  vibrating  more  or  less  appreciably  to  the  eye,  but  during  the  clear,  intensely  cold  days  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter  these  vibrations  are  so  energetic  that  everything  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles  blended  into  an  indistinct,  tremulous  blur. 

CHANGE  OF  SEASON. 

As  in  most  other  places  under  high  latitudes,  there  is  no  long  gradation  from  season  to  season,  but  instead  we  have  two  well-marked 
periods — a  long  winter  of  about  seven  months,  extending  from  October  until  well  into  May,  and  five  months  of  summer.  The  winter  is 
hy  far  the  best,  as  there  are  long  periods  of  beautifully  clear  days,  which  are  welcomed  in  spite  of  the  usually  accompanying  intense 
cold.  The  summer  is  rendered  very  disagreeable  by  a  large  number  of  cold,  misty  rains,  and  the  low  overhanging  stratum,  which  appears 
to  shut  down  all  about  like  a  leaden  covering,  As  noted  in  the  first  part,  no  slush-ice  forms  in  the  bays  with  the  water  at  a  temperature 
of  30.5° ;  and,  in  addition,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  if  calm,  appears  covered  with  large  oily-looking  patches,  which  slowly  increase 
in  size,  and  as  the  temperature  reaches  30°  the  slush  begins  to  unite.  In  the  oily-appearing  spots  the  water,  on  close  examination,  has  a 
milky  shade,  and  is  seen  to  be  full  of  extremely  fragile  laminae  of  ice  floating  with  their  edges  vortical.  These  plates,  when  ground  and 
broken,  form  the  slush-ice  along  the  shore.  Many  of  these  plates  are  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  but  are  so  fragile  that  a  breath  dissolves 
them.  Ice  forming  in  this  way  is  always  rough,  but  a  rapid  and  extended  fall  of  temperature  directly  after  the  oily  spots  appear 
sometimes  throws  a  thin  sheet  of  glassy  ice  over  the  sea  fur  many  miles  in  a  single  day. 
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MIGRATION   OF  BIRDS. 


The  earliest  anlval  in  spring  is  generally  a  solitary  goose  or  two.  In  the  last  days  of  April,  and  from  then  on  until  the  iirst  of  June, 
hirds  continne  to  arrive,  the  main  migration  falling  between  the  1.5th  and  the  25th  of  May.  The  common  ham-swallow  comes  May  20 ; 
the  water-fowl,  geese,  and  dacks  begin  nesting  on  the  last  of  May.  The  aatumn  migration  of  birds  passing  southward  begins  on  the  last 
of  July,  and  only  a  few  of  the  hardier  water-fowl  remain  at  the  end  of  September. 


The  arrival  of  fish  depends  largely  upon  the  date  of  open  water  along  the  shore.  Herring  generally  arrive  from  the  Gth  to  the 
20th  of  June.  The  delicious  king-salmon  come  from  the  loth  to  the  25th  of  the  month,  and  the  inferior  species  of  salmon  in  July  amd 
the  month  of  Angust. 

In  1868  Mr.  William  H.  Dall  made  a  report  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska,  which  was  published 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.    From  this  oflflcial  document  I  make  the  following  extract : 

The  character  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yukon  river  varies  from  rolling  and  somewhat  rocky  hills  to  broad  and  marshy 
plains,  extending  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The  underlying  rocks  in  great  part  are  Azoic,  being  conglomerate,  syenite,  and 
quartzite.  The  south  shore  of  Norton  sound  and  portions  of  the  Eadiak  peninsula  are  basalt  and  lava.  There  is  ou  the  northeast 
shore  of  Norton  sound  an  abundance  of  sandstones  and  clay-beds  containing  lignite.  Sandstone  is  also  abundant  on  the  Yukon,  alternating 
with  the  azoic  rocks.  The  superincumbent  soil  differs  indifferent  places.  In  some  localities  it  is  clayey,  and  in  such  situations  is  quite 
frequently  covered  with  sphagnum,  which  always  impoverishes  the  soil  immediately  beneath  it.  In  others  it  is  light  and  sandy,  and  over 
a  large  extent  of  country  it  is  the  richest  alluvial,  composed  of  very  fine  sand,  mud,  and  vegetable  matter,  brought  down  by  the  river  and 
forming  deposits  of  indefinite  depth.  *  *  »  xhe  soil  is  usually  frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  ordinary  situations.  In  colder 
ones  it  remains  icy  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  This  layer  of  frozen  soil  is  six  or  eight  feet  thick ;  below  that  depth  the  soil 
is  destitute  of  ice,  except  in  very  unusual  situations. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Yukon  region,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dall  with  reference  to  the  point  of  Saint  Michael, 
in  latitude  63°  28';  the  mission  of  the  Greek  church  on  the  Yukon  river,  in  latitude  61°  47';  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon 
river,  in  latitude  64°  40',  and  fort  Yukon,  on  the  same  river,  in  latitude  67°  10',  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Saintr 
Michael. 

Greek 
churoh 
mission. 

Nulato. 

Fort  Tnkon. 

Deg. 
+29.3 
+53.0 
+26. 3 
+  8.6 

Deg. 
+19.62 
+59.32 
+36.05 
+  0.95 

Deg. 

+29.3 
+60.  0 
+36.6 
—14.0 

Deg. 

+  14.22 
+69.  67 
-j-17.  37 
—23.80 

Mean  for  antumti 

Mpfl.n  for  winter 

+29.3 

+26. 48 

+27.  8 

+16.  92 

The  temperature  as  exhibited  in  the  above  table  would  not  seem  to  afford  much  encouragement  to  the 
agricultural  immigrant,  even  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  frozen  soil  throughout  the  year  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  surface  as  mentioned  above. 

Incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  as  our  information  is  on  this  subject,  the  data  given  would  appear  to  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Yukon  Eiver  valley  for  agricultural  pursuits.  From  various  points  on  the 
river  traders  report  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  67°  below  zero,  a  common  occurrence  during  the  winter;  and, 
though  travelers  in  and  residents  of  this  region  complain  of  oppressive  heat  during  the  summer,  severe  frosts 
frequently  occur  in  the  months  of  June  and  August,  and  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a  heavy  frost  at  Nuklukaiet 
on  the  27th  of  July,  which  destroyed  a  promising  vegetable  garden  planted  there  in  the  summer  of  1879. 

Two  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries,  Bishop  Charles  Seghers,  !3.  J.,  and  Father  Mondard,  his  assistant,  passed 
the  winter  of  1877-'78  in  the  central  Yukon  region.  They  suffered  much  from  severe  cold  during  the  winter,  and 
when  at  last  the  ice  disappeared,  and  the  snow  melted  away  from  forest  and  from  tundra,  the  contrast  between 
winter  and  summer  was  so  great  that  the  pious  missionaries  were  filled  with  delight,  and  warming  their  bodies, 
chilled  through  the  eight  months  of  constant  cold,  in  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  of  July,  they  grew  enthusiastic  over 
the  warm  climate  of  the  Yukon  and  its  "fertile  valley"  that  might  support  millions  of  agriculturists.  These  good 
missionaries  evidently  had  no  experience  in  farming  or  husbandry,  and  had  never  attempted  to  sink  a  spade  into  the 
matted,  elastic  covering  of  the  Yukon  tundra.  The  plague  of  the  Arctic,  the  mosquito,  alone  would  drive  any  but 
the  most  energetic  and  desperate  settlers  from  the  country. 

In  the  apparent  absence  of  precious  minerals  in  paying  quantities  we  must  base  our  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  Yukon  region  upon  its  furs  and  fish  alone. 

The  dreary  coast-line  of  this  division,  washed  by  the  shallow  waters  of  Bering  sea,  is  inhabited  by  a  hardy 
race  of  seal  and  walrus  hunters,  who  have  planted  their  villages  at  every  point  where  it  is  possible  for  a  few 
families  to  eke  out  a  living.  A  few  points  on  this  coast-line  from  cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  cape  Eumiantzof  require 
special  mention.  Port  Clarence,  just  south  of  cape  Prince  of  Wales,  offers  fine  harbor  accommodations,  and  three 
or  four  Innuit  villages  are  located  here.  King's  island,  called  "  Oakivok"  by  the  natives,  is  a  small,  high  -island 
about  SOmiles  southeast  from  the  Diomede  islands.  This  island  is  about  700  feetin  height,  with  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs  aud  deep  water  ou  all  sides,  is  composed  of  basalt,  is  exceedingly  rugged  in  outline,  and  is  barren  of  tree 
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or  shrub.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  the  village,  composed  of  winter  houses,  about  forty 
in  number,  excavated  into  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  and  built  on  a  steep  declivity,  which  rises  from  the  sea  at  an 
an  angle  of  about  45°.  On  small  projections  from  the  face  of  the  cliff'  the  inhabitants  erect  their  summer  houses, 
consisting  of  rude  tents  of  walrus  and  seal  hide.  The  natives  of  this  Arctic  Gibraltar  Uve  almost  entirely  by  walrus 
and  seal  hunting,  the  skins  of  these  animals  being  manufactured  into  roofs  of  houses,  coverings  for  their  kaiaks, 
clothing,  straps,  lines,  and  other  articles.  The  flesh  of  both  the  walrus  and  the  seal  is  their  chief  article  of  food, 
and  the  ivory  of  the  former  is  sold  to  passing  traders  for  rum,  breech-loading  arms,  ammunition,  tobacco,  and  a  few 
trifles.  The  skins  of  the  seal  (''lavtak")  form  an  article  of  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  mainland,  America,  and 
Asia.    This  isolated  community  seems  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Proceeding  down  the  coast,  and  entering  the  vast  estuary  of  Norton  sound,  we  find  on  its  northern  coast  a  deep 
indentation,  Golovin  sound.  Here  indications  of  lead  a-ud  silver  have  been  found,  and  the  ubiquitous  prospector 
has  already  visited  the  spot  with  his  pick  and  shovel.  The  results  of  the  enterprise,  however,  have  not  thus  far 
been  made  definitely  known. 

The  most  important  locality,  however,  on  this  coast  is  the  trading-post  of  Saint  Michael,  where  rival  firms 
have  established  their  depots  for  the  Yukon  Eiver  and  Arctic  trade.  At  this  place  each  firm  has  its  managing 
agent  for  the  district,  who  is  supplied  once  a  year  with  a  cargo  of  goods  from  San  Francisco.  The  station-keepers 
from  the  interior  come  down  to  the  coast  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  1st  of  July,  and  each  receives  his  allotment  of 
goods  to  take  back  with  him  in  sail-boats  and  bidars  during  the  few  months  when  navigation  on  the  river  is  not 
impeded  by  ice.  The  vessels  supplying  this  depot  can  seldom  approach  the  anchorage  of  Saint  Michael  before  the 
end  of  June  on  account  of  large  bodies  of  drifting  ice  that  beset  the  waters  of  Norton  sound  and  the  straits  between 
Saint  Lawrence  island  and  the  Yukon  delta. 

In  the  description  of  this  division  we  must  include  the  island  of  Saint  Lawrence.  This  island  originally  had  a 
population  of  about  1,000,  but  during  the  winter  of  1878,  on  account  of  the  failure  to  lay  in  supplies  during  the 
hunting  season,  a  period  of  general  starvation  occurred,  which  caused  the  death  of  at  least  400  men,  women,  and 
children,  principally  the  latter  two  classes.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  island  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Asiatic 
or  western  Eskimo.  They  are  tall,  straight,  and  muscular,  are  generally  good  looking,  and  subsist  principally 
upon  the  walrus  and  the  seal,  generally  taking  only  as  much  as  is  actually  needed  for  their  immediate  wants, 
without  providing  for  the  future.  They  make  houses,  boats,  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  skins  of  the  walrus,  and  sell 
whalebone  and  ivory  to  traders  for  rum  and  breech-loading  arms.  Living  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound 
to  the  Arctic  for  the  purpose  of  whaling  and  trading,  this  situation  has  been  a  curse  to  them ;  for  as  long  as  the 
Tum  lasts  they  do  nothing  but  drink  and  fight  among  themselves,  and  whenever  they  collect  a  few  furs,  instead 
■of  exchanging  them  for  provisions  or  clothing,  they  refuse  to  sell  them  for  anything  but  whisky,  breech-loading 
arms,  and  ammunition. 

There  is  a  chapel  at  Saint  Michael,  but  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  which  has  the  only 
established  mission  in  this  division,  is  at  Ikogmute,  on  the  Yukon  river,  just  opposite  the  point  where  the 
Kuskokvim  portage  comes  over.  Here  there  is  a  church  with  several  church  buildings  under  control  of  an  ordained 
priest,  whose  influence  over  these  people  is  very  small.  On  paper  he  lays  claim  to  having  3,000  parishioners,  but 
I  was  unable  at  any  settlement  to  recognize  his  title,  even  approximately.  The  worthy  priest  abounds  in  faith, 
-however,  and,  in  addition  to  his  first-cited  claim,  also  reports  that  he  holds  600  more  "  nearly  persuaded",  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  question  of  time  to  gather  them  in  finally. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  quick  to  take  to  the  idea  that  the  volume  of  water  in  an  Alaskan 
river  is  greater  than  that  discharged  by  the  mighty  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  honest 
statement  to  say  that  the  Yukon  river,  the  vast  deltoid  mouth  of  which  opens  into  Norton  sound  of  Bering  sea, 
discharges  every  hour  one-third  more  water  than  the  "Father  of  Waters  "-  There  is  room  for  some  very  important 
measurements  to  be  made  in  this  connection,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  made.  We  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  which  the  Mississippi  rolls  by  New  Orleans  every  day,  but  we  do  not  possess  authority  concerning  the  volumes 
of  the  flood  di-scharged  by  the  Yukon.  Entering  the  mouth,  or  rather  any  one  of  the  mouths,  of  this  large  river,  we  are 
impressed  first  by  the  exceeding  shallowness  of  the  sea  50  miles  out  from  it,  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  3  fathoms ; 
and,  second,  by  the  mournful,  desolate  appearance  of  the  country  itself,  which  is  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  tide, 
and  which  is  covered  with  a  monotonous  cloak  of  scrubby  willows  and  rank  grasses.  The  banks,  wherever  they 
are  lifted  above  the  reddish  current,  are  continually  undermined  and  washed  away  by  the  flood,  and  so  sudden 
and  precipitate  are  these  land-slides  at  times  that  traders  and  natives  have  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  For  100 
miles  up  through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  tides,  blind  and  misleading  channels,  sloughs,  and  swamps  we  pass 
through  the  same  dreary,  desolate  region,  until  the  higher  ground  is  first  reached  at  Kusilvak,  and  until  the  bluffs 
^t  Andreievsky  and  at  Chatinakh  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  all  the  land  in.  Alaska  is  not  under  water.  It  is 
watered,  however,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  a  vast  inland  sea ;  which  impression 
tolds  good  even  as  far  up  the  river  as  700  or  800  miles,  where  there  are  many  points,  even  far  in  the  interior, 
at  which  this  river  spans  a  breadth  of  20  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  As  we  advance  toward  its  source  we  are  not 
surprised,  when  we  view  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  it  rolls,  at  the  vast  quantity  of  water  in  its  channel. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  land  itself  drained  by  the  river  on  either  side  within  Alaska  were  a  sponge,  into  which 
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all  rain  and  moisture  from  the  heavens  and  melting  snow  are  absorbed,  never  finding  their  release  by  evaporation, 
but  conserved  to  drain,  by  myriads  and  myriads  of  rivulets,  the  great  watery  highway  of  the  Yukon.  I  noticed  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  peculiar  non-conductive  properties  of  the  tundra  mosses,  or  swale,  last  summer  in  passing 
through  many  of  the  thousand-and-one  lakes  and  lakelets  peculiar  to  that  region,  where  the  ice  had  bound  up  the 
moss  and  overhanging  water-growth  at  the  edges  of  the  lakes.  In  the  breaking  up  and  thawing  out  of  summer 
that  ice  failed  to  melt,  and  the  renewed  growth  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  reaching  out  in  turn  from  this  icy 
border,  will  again  prevent  thawing,  and  so  on  until  shallow  pools  and  flats  are  changed  into  fixed  masses  of  ice 
hidden  from  view. 

The  borders  of  the  bed  of  this  river  alternate  from  side  to  side,  with  flats  here  and  low  hills  there,  the  river 
shifting  from  one  to  the  other.  The  hills  above  the  mission  as  well  as  the  rolling  uplands  are  all  timbered, 
while  the  flats  are  covered  with  rank  grasses  and  willow  thickets.  This  river  is  bound  by  ice  in  October  and  is 
not  released  until  the  sun  of  June  exerts  its  power.  A  very  remarkable  occurrence  in  connection  with  this  annual 
event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1880,  by  which  a  famine  ensued  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  the  people 
thereof  were  obliged  to  repair  for  food  to  neighboring  settlements  far  to  the  northward  or  on  the  Kuskokvim.  The 
ice  came  down  the  Yukon  in  such  masses  and  in  such  profusion  that  it  grounded  in  the  deltoid  mouth  in  the  month 
-of  July,  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  running  of  the  salmon. 

A  list  of  settlements  and  stations  in  the  Yukon  division  with  their  respective  population  is  here  appended,  as 
follows : 

YUKON  DIVISION. 


Settlements. 


Total.. 


■Cape  York 

Siniogamnte 

-KaTiazagamute 

Nook 

Ookivagamute 

Aziak 

Small  village  opposite  on  mainland. . 

■Oo-innakhtagowik 

Ayacliftruk 

Chitnasbuak 

Imokhtagokskuk 

■Okpiktolik 

Tup-ka-ak 

'Chiookak 

Jgnituk 

Atnnk 

Nubviakhchugaluk 

JKvikli 

Ogowjnagak 

Scattered  villages 

Oon.aklitolik 

Shaktolik 

Tnp-bamikva 

Oonalakleet 

Igawik 

Kegokhtowik 

Ketchumville 

Saint  Michael  and  Taohik  village. . . 

Fikmiktalik 

Fastoliakli 

Kotlik  

Fetkina 

Village  (name  unknown) 

Xngecliuk  — '. 

Kasbutuk 

Chefokblagamute,  Ist 

Cbefokhlagamnte,  2d 

Cbefokhlagamnte,  3d 

Igiagagamute 

Askinuk 

Ensbnnok 

Saialigamate 

Ookagamnte ■. 

•Onnakagamnte 

Village  (name  unknown) 

Kwigatblogamute 

If  nnoobogamute 


Location. 


Soring  sea 

Port  Clarence 

Lakelmorook 

Cape  Douglas,  Bering  sea 

King's  island,  Bering  sea 

Sledge  island,  Beringsea 

Bering  sea 

Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound. 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound.. 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound.. 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound.  - 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound. . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound. . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound  . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound  . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound  . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound. . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound. . 
Nortb  coast  of  Norton  sound.. 

Head  of  Norton  bay 

East  coast  of  Norton  sound  . . . 
East  coast  of  Norton  soimd. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. . . 
East  coast  of  Norton  jound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. .. 
East  coast  of  Norton  sound. . . 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 


Total. 


6,870 


24 
36 

200 
36 

100 
50 
10 
10 
60 
20 
30 
12 
15 
15 

100 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
15 
60 
10 

100 

8 

20 

5 

109 
10 


30 

«l 
8  ; 

18  I 

15 
5 
6 

10 
175 
125 
100 

25 

20 

15 

30 

40 
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Creole. 


Atbabas- 
kan. 


2,557 


Eskimo. 


4,276 


24 
36 

200 
36 

100 
50 
10 
10 
60 
20 
30 
12 
15 
15 

100 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
15 
60 
10 

100 

8 

20 


100 

10 

80 

S 

30 


18 

15 

5 

6 

10 

175 

120 

100 

23 

20 

l."i 

30 

40 
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YUKON  DIVISION— Continued. 


Settlements. 


NauTogalokhlagamut  e 

Villages  on  Big  Lake  region 

Coast  between  Pastoliakh  and  cape  Bamlantzof 

Komarof  s  Odinotchka 

Alexeief  s  Odlnotchka 

Eliseief  s  Barabara 

Ckatinakb 

Andreievsky  E6doa  te 

Starikvikkpak 

Kazboinik 

Ooglovia 

Iugaham6 

Single  bouse 

Staraie  Selenie 

Ikogmute,  mission 

John's  station 

Eybnia 

Fogoresbapka 

Single  house   

Paimute 

Askhomute 

Ignokhatskamute 

Makeymnte 

Anvik  station  and  village 

Single  bouse 

Single  bouse 

Single  bouse 

Xanakbotkbaiak 

Single  bouse 

Chageluk  settlements 

Rhatnotoutze 

Kaiakak 

Kaltag  

Nulato,  station  and  village 

K()yukuk  settlements 

Terentief  s  station 

Big  Mountain 

Single  bouse 

Sakatalan 

Yukokakat 

Melozikakat 

Mentokakat 

Soonkakat 

Medvednaia 

iNoyokakat 

Kozma's 

Kuklukaiet 

Hampart  village 

Fort  Yukon 

Fort  Reliance 

Gens  de  Large 

Fetoutlin  (David's  people) 

Tennanab  villages 

Saint  Lawrence  island 


Location. 


Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  delta 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river , 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  liver 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  liver 

Yukon  river , 

Yukon  river , 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river , 

Chageluk  slougb  and  Innok  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river    

Yukon  river , 

Koyukuk  river 

Yukon  river , 

Yukon  river , 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  liver 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river 

Yuk(in  river 

Yukon  river 

Yukon  river    

Tennanab  river 

Bering  sea 


Total. 

White. 

Creole. 

Athalias- 
kan. 

Eskimo. 

100 

100' 
166 
300- 
12: 
15- 
20> 

166 

300 

13 

1 

1 

16 

20 

40 

14 

1 

1 

12' 

90 

90' 

151 

151 

102 

102 

63 

10 

10' 

55 

55- 

148 

5 

1 

143 

37 

1 

40 

121 

9 

9 

89 

89 

30 

30 

175 

175 

121 

121 

95 

1 

94 

20 

12 

15 

52 

15 

150 

115 

124 

45 

163 

150 

15 

100 

10 

25 

6 

30 

20 

12 

15 

106 

11 

27 

110 

107 

82 

120 

106 

780 

20 

12 

15 

52 

15 

150  1 

115 

124 

45 

168 

2 

3 

150 

15 

100 

10 

25 

6 

30 

20 

12 

15 

107 

1 

11. 

29 

2 

110 

109 

2 

1 

83 

120 

106 

700 

500 

500 

1 

The  Eussian  mission  on  the  Yukon  river  claimed  in  the  year  1880  that  2,252  of  the  natives  were  professors  of 
Christianity,  but  personal  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  estimate  is  exaggerated,  comprising  as  it  does 
quite  a  number  of  individuals  in  distant  settlements  to  which  this  zealous  missionary  can  show  no  title  beyond  a 
wholesale  sprinkling  of  the  village  during  a  Imrried  visit.  In  1880  there  was  no  school  in  existence  within  the 
j  urisdiction  of  this  mission,  but  steps  were  being  taken  by  the  bishop  for  the  location  of  an  educational  establishment 
at  Ikogmute. 

The  trade  of  the  Yukon  division  has  been  thus  far  confined  altogether  to  the  barter  with  the  natives  for  furs^ 
seal-oil,  and  some  walrus-ivory  along  the  coast.  The  importations  of  goods  and  provisions  in  payment  of  these 
native  productions  are  quite  large,  amounting  in  the  year  1880  to  150,000  pounds  of  flour,  100  chests  of  tea  of  52 
pounds  each,  150  half-barrels  of  brown  sugar,  and  50  half-barrels  of  white  sugar.  The  consumption  of  flour  alone 
foots  up  25  pounds  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  district,  and  the  demand  for  this  article  is  increasing 
annually.  The  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.,  imported,  together  with  this  large  quantity  of  provisions,  represented  in 
1880  a  value  of  nearly  $20,000. 
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The  furs  obtained  in  exchange  for  these  provisions  numbered  27,356,  of  all  kinds,  divided  as  follows : 

Wolf 32 

Lynx 310 

Beaver 3,781 

Silver  fox 206 

Cross  fox 800 

Red  fox 5,000 

White  fox 1,791 

Beaver 3,200 

Marten 2,000 

Mink 7,774 

Bear 152 

Musk-rat 2  000 

Land  otter ;ilO 

Total 27,356 

•  The  market  value  of  these  skins  was  between  $75,000  and  $80,000. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Yukon  division  is  176,715  square  miles,  which,  witih  a  total  population  of  6,870, 
TTonld  indicate  a  density  of  population  at  the  rate  of  1  inhabitant  to  25|  square  miles,  the  number  of  whites  and 
Creoles  (19  and  18  respectively)  being  too  small  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection. 

THE  KUSKOKYIM  DIVISION 

The  third  geographical  division  is  named  after  the  river  next  in  size  to  the  Yukon  among  Alaskan  streams, 
and  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Kuskokvim  valley,  with  all  its  tributaries,  and  two  other  rivers,  the  Togiak  and 
the  Nushegak,  also  emptying  into  Bering  sea. 

The  length  of  the  main  artery  of  this  division  is  not  known,  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokvim  having  thus 
far  been  untouched  by  the  explorer  or  trader.  We  have  the  statements  of  natives  to  the  effect  that  the  upper 
Kuskokvim  river  flows  sluggishly  through  a  vast  plateau  or  valley,  the  current  acquiring  its  impetus  only  a  short 
-distance  above  the  village  of  Napaimute.  From  this  point  down  to  the  trading-station  of  Kalmakovsky  and  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  portage  route  between  this  river  and  the  Yukon  the  banks  are  high  and  gravelly,  and  chains  of 
mountains  seem  to  run  parallel  with  its  course  on  either  side.  This  section  of  the  Kuskokvim  valley  is  but  thinly 
populated,  though  apparently  the  natural  advantages  *are  far  greater  than  on  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
Yukon.  The  soil  is  of  better  quality,  and  is  sufficiently  drained  to  permit  of  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs. 

Such  indications  of  minerals  as  have  been  found  here  are  the  most  promising  of  those  in  any  portion  of  western 
Alaska,  consisting  of  well-defined  veins  of  cinnabar,  antimony,  and  silver-bearing  quartz. 

Game  and  fur-bearing  animals  do  not  abound  in  this  section  of  the  river  valley,  as  it  is  an  old  hunting-ground, 
iind  has  been  drained  by  constant  traffic  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  principal  business  of  the  traders  at 
Kalmakovsky  is  derived  from  the  almost  unknown  headwaters  of  the  river,  where  the  beaver,  marten,  and  fox 
are  still  plentiful. 

From  the  headwaters  down  to  Kalmakovsky  the  people  belong  to  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athabaskans,  and 
for  some  distance  below  this  point  there  seems  to  be  a  mixed  race  of  Innuits  and  Indians;  but  from  the  village  of 
■Okhogamute  down  to  the  coast  of  Bering  sea  the  Eskimo  alone  appear  on  both  banks  of  the  Kuskokvim,  peopling 
also  the  section  of  the  delta  between  cape  Vancouver  (Nelson  island)  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  island  of 
Nunivak,  lying  off  the  coast.  This  triangular  section,  having  for  its  apex  the  above-mentioned  village,  teems  with 
population.  Villages  dot  the  banks  of  the  river  at  intervals,  the  distance  between  them  gradually  decreasing 
toward  the  sea-coast,  while  on  the  delta  the  lakes  and  sluggish  streams  are  lined  with  numerous  settlements. 

According  to  our  standard  the  people  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  river  and  of  the  tundras  are  very  poor  indeed, 
their  country  offering  nothing  but  seals  in  the  sea  and  the  river,  myriads  of  minks,  some  foxes,  the  brown  bear,  and  a 
few  moose.  Among  these  animals  the  hair-seal  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  furnishing  oil  and  lavtaks  (dried 
^eal  hides),  the  chief  articles  of  trade  with  the  white  and  native  trailers  on  the  upper  river.  The  skin  of  the  mink 
is  of  so  little  value  that  traders  often  refuse  to  buy  unless  in  very  large  quantities.  Altogether  these  people  would 
^e  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  abundant  supply  of  salmon  during  the  summer.  They  all  flock 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuskokvim,  and  fairly  line  the  river  with  flsh-traps  and  drying  frames,  ov  poles,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  the  month  of  August  the  traps  are  constantly  emptied  and  filled  again.  The  quantity  of 
fish  secured  during  the  season  is  very  great,  even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;  but  when  we  consider 
the  wasteful  practice  of  drying  the  fish  until  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  substance  remains,  it  cannot 
astonish  us  to  hear  the  natives  complain  of  an  insufficient  supply.  Over  4,000  people  lay  iu  the  winter  supply  for 
themselves  and  for  their  dogs  during  a  few  months  of  summer,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that  with  a  moi-e  economical 
mode  of  preserving  the  fish  four  times  the  number  could  live  in  comfort  within  the  same  space. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  a  very  conspicuous  broad  opening  through  which  the  strong  current  and  turbid 
waters  of  the  Kuskokvim  are  discharged  into  Bering  sea.  The  tides  in  this  capacious  estuary  run  with  a  surprising 
velocity  and  an  enormous  vertical  rise  and  fall. 
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At  the  village  of  Agaligamute  I  saw  a  moand,  the  apes  of  which  was  over  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
at  low  water,  totally  submerged  by  the  flood-tide,  assisted  by  a  southwesterly  gale.  This  extraordinary  change 
in  tide-level  extends  up  into  the,  mouth  of  the  river  beyond  the  point  where  the  trading-schooners  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  Shineyagamute. 

At  each  succeeding  flood-tide  a  traveler  in  his  bidarka  can  pass  over  willow  thickets  of  large  size  and  groves- 
of  poplar,  while  at  low  water  he  finds  himself  sunk  between  high  banks  of  bottomless  mud,  shutting  him  out  from 
all  view  of  the  interior.  The  aspect  of  the  country  here,  as  far  as  it  lies  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  changing 
tide,  is  strikingly  desolate  and  forlorn.  The  settlements  along  the  banks  and  the  tributary  swamps  of  this  river  are 
located  on  little  patches  or  narrow  dikes  only  just  above  high  water,  and  from  here  across  to  the  hills  to  the  eastward 
extends  a  great  swale  or  watery  moor  of  from  40  to  60  miles  in  width.  Hummocks  and  ridges  afibrd  a  path  to  the 
hunter  here  and  there,  and  when  the  river  is  at  its  ebb  the  great  flats  of  mud  and  slimy  ooze  are  bare.  A  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  coarse  water- grass,  reeds,  and  rushes  covei'S  the  whole  expanse,  with  little  clumps  of  dwarf- willows 
and  poplar  along  the  elevated  tide-rim. 

The  native  villages  are  ranged  close  together,  each  occupying  all  the  dry  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
difficiilt  even  to  find  sufficient  dry  ground  outside  of  the  houses  upon  which  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  at  low  tide  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pass  between  the  village  and  the  water's  edge,  a  mile  or  more  away,  separated  as  they  are  by 
an  almost  Impassable  mud. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  the  land  is  also  low  and  swampy,  and  the  settlements  are  more 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  stream,  in  the  vicinity  of  Good  Ifews  bay,  where 
one  bank  can  no  longer  be  sighted  from  the  other,  there  exists  a  group  of  low  bars  or  islets,  upon  which  both  the 
common  seal  and  the  maklak  are  said  to  "haul  up"  to  breed.  This  statement  has  not,  however,  been  definitely 
established,  and  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  these  marine  mammals  bring  forth  their  young  on  the  ice^ 
certain  it  is  that  large  numbers  of  seals  are  killed  on  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  banks.  The  whole- 
domestic  economy  of  the  natives  here  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  maklak  and  the  beluga,  and  the  oil  procured  from, 
them  is  the  currency  with  which  they  purchase  some  necessaries  and  a  few  luxuries  of  life.  Their  clothing, 
manufactured  of  the  skin  of  the  ground-squirrel,  or  yeveashka,  is  purchased  with  oil,  and  the  few  garments  of  cotton 
drill  and  gaudy  lirints  to  be  found  among  them  have  been  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

The  density  of  population,  as  portrayed  in  the  list  of  settlements  on  the  river  mouth  and  the  country  immediately 
adjoining,  is  such  that  in  their  active  and  energetic  fishing  for  their  own  consumption  they  seem  to  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  salmon  run — at  least  the  natives  on  the  upper  river  complain  quite-  frequently  of  the  scarcity  of 
this  fish.  This  state  of  affairs  may,  however,  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  not  only  do  the  Kuskokvim  people 
proper  fish  here,  but  large  numbers  come  annually  from  the  lower  delta  of  the  great  Yukon,  where  the  run  of  salmon 
occasionally  proves  a  total  failure  on  account  of  ice  grounding  in  the  shallow  channels  and  keeping  the  fish  from 
ascending. 

For  many  years  one  trading-station  belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthy  San  Francisco  companies  seemed  to 
absorb  the  whole  trade  of  the  Kuskokvim  river.  Two  years  ago,  however,  a  rival  agency  wa^s  established,  and  at 
j)resent  there  seems  to  be  traffic  enough  to  afford  to  each  firm  a  moderate  profit.  The  most  valuable  skins  shipped 
from  this  region  are  those  of  martens  and  of  foxes,  procured  from  the  roving  tribe  of  Koltchanes  inhabiting  the 
terra  incognita  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokvim. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  country  which,  though  insignificant  on  paper,  is  to  the  traveler  the  most 
terrible  and  poignant  infliction  he  can  be  called  upon  to  bear  in  a  new  land.  I,  refer  to  the  clouds  of  bloodthirsty 
mosquitoes,  accompanied  by  a  vindictive  ally  in  the  shape  of  a  small  poisonous  black  fly,  under  the  stress  of 
whose  persecution  the  strongest  man  with  the  firmest  will  must  either  feel  depressed  or  succumb  to  low  fever. 
They  hold  their  carnival  of  human  torment  from  the  first  growing  of  spring  vegetation  in  May  until  it  is  withered 
by  frosts  late  in  September.  Breeding  here  as  they  do,  in  the  vast  network  of  slough  and  swamp,  they  are  able 
to  rally  around  and  to  infest  the  wake  and  the  progress  of  the  explorer  beyond  all  adequate  description,  and 
language  is  simply  unable  to  portray  the  misery  and  annoyance  accompanying  their  presence.  It  will  naturally  be- 
asked  how  do  the  natives  bear  this?  They,  too,  are  annoyed  and  suffer,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
bodies  are  anointed  with  rancid  oil ;  and  certain  ammoniacal  vapors,  peculiar  to  their  garments  from  constant  wear,, 
have  a  repellant  power  which  even  the  mosquitoes,  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  as  they  are,  are  hardly  equal  to  meet. 
When  traveling,  the  natives  are,  however,  glad  enough  to  seize  upon  any  piece  of  mosquito-net,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  usually  they  have  to  wrap  cloths  or  skins  about  their  heads  and  wear  mittens  in  midsummer.  The 
traveler  who  exposes  his  bare  eyes  or  face  here  loses  his  natural  appearance;  his  eyelids  swell  up  and  close,  and 
his  face  becomes  one  mass  of  lumps  and  fiery  pimples.  Mosquitoes  torture  the  Indian  dogs  to  death,  especially  if 
one  of  these  animals,  by  mange  or  otherwise,  loses  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  thick  hairy  covering,  and  even 
drive  the  bear  and  the  deer  into  the  water. 

The  second  river  system  belonging  to  this  division  is  that  of  the  Togiak,  a  stream  emptying  into  the  western 
portion  of  the  coast  indentation  between  capes  ISTewenham  and  Constantine.  The  course  of  this  river  is  brief,, 
the  distance  between  the  high  plateau  from  which  it  springs  and  the  sea-coast  being  not  much  over  100  miles,  but 
it  is  broad  and  has  many  lake-fed  tributaries,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  populous  villages. 
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This  -whole  region  is  poor  in  such  natural  products  as  white  men  desire,  and  ;,ne  of  the  results  of  this  poverty- 
is  that  no  -white  trader  has  ever  thought  it  worth  his  -while  to  visit  these  people.  The  Togiak  Eskimo  seem  to 
live  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  an  almost  primitive  state,  without  craving  for  any  of  the  white  man's 
possessions,  with  the  sole  exception  of  tobacco,  an  article  they  have  received  from  surrounding  tribes,  and  which 
they  have  learned  to  appreciate.  They  seem  to  live  without  any  tribal  authority  or  organization,  and  have  no  chiefs, 
each  family  managing  its  own  affairs,  coming  and  going  with  perfect  freedom,  without  any  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
other  memberp  of  the  community.  Whole  families  and  communities  leave  their  winter  houses  or  subterranean 
dwellings  as  fancy  takes  them,  select  some  point  on  the  tundra  or  on  the  river  bank,  and  pass  two  or  three  months 
with  no  other  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  their  upturned  kaiaks  and  a  water-proof  shirt  made  of  deer-entrails  and 
bladders  stretched  over  paddles  and  spears.  As  the  wind  changes  they  shift  this  unsatisfactory  shelter  about, 
seemingly  caring  for  nothing  beyond  a  small  space  to  lay  their  heads  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  pelting 
rain  or  snow. 

Brown  bears  (Ursus  Bichardsonii)  are  plenty  in  the  swampy  river  bottom  during  the  fishing  season,  and  are 
boldly  attacked  by  the  men  with  spears  and  lances ;  but  when  the  salmon  disappears  the  populace  migrate  inland 
to  the  hills  and  devote  a  month  or  two  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  ground-squirrel  to  replenish  their  stock  ot 
clothing.  The  skins  of  minks  and  foxes  alone  are  from  time  to  time  taken  down  to  a  small  trading-post  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  exchanged  for  tobacco  by  one  or  two  courageous  individuals  who  act  as  middlemen. 

In  the  winter  herds  of  moose  are  said  to  visit  the  Togiak  Eiver  valley,  and,  being  easily  hunted  and  overtaken 
in  the  deep  snow,  afford  a  welcome  change  of  diet  to  the  natives.  Along  the  mountain  range  extending  between  the 
Kuskokvim  and  the  Togiak  rivers,  and  impinging  upon  the  sea  at  cape  ISTewenham,  reindeer  are  plenty,  and  are 
hunted  constantly  by  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  Of  the  country  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Togiak  and  the  Kuskokvim  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  permanently  inhabited. 

Turning  away  from  these  populous  villages  with  their  mound-like,  grass-grown  dwellings,  upon  the  apex  of 
which  the  natives  are  wont  to  perch,  gazing  out  to  sea  or  into  vacancy,  recalling  the  aspect  of  a  village  of  i)rairie- 
dogs  on  an  enlarged  scale,  we  leave  behind  us  the  most  primitive  among  the  native  Eskimo  south  of  Bering  strait. 

In  the  I^fushegak  district,  named  after  the  third  river  comprised  in  the  Kuskokvim  division,  we  find  everywhere 
traces  of  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Eussians,  who  made  this  valley  and  a  series  of  lakes  their  highway 
of  trade,  connecting  Bristol  bay  with  Kalmakovsky  E^doute  and  Saint  Michael. 

The  houses  in  all  of  this  district  outside  of  the  missionary  settlement  of  ISTushegak  are  much  the  same  as 
in  the  other  northern  divisions,  and  may  be  described  as  follows:  A  circular  mound  of  earth,  grass-grown  and 
littered  with  all  sorts  of  household  utensils,  a  small  spiral  coil  of  smoke  rising  from  the  apex,  dogs  crouching  upon 
it,  children  climbing  up  or  rolling  down,  stray  morsels  of  food  left  from  one  meal  to  the  other,  and  a  soft  mixture 
of  mud  and  offal  surrounding  it  all.  The  entrance  to  this  house  is  a  low,  irregular,  square  ajierture,  through  which 
the  inmate  stoops  and  passes  down  a  foot  or  two  through  a  short,  low  passage  onto  the  earthen  floor  within.  The 
interior  generally  consists  of  an  irregularly-shaped  square  or  circle  twelve  or  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,, 
receiving  its  only  light  from  without  through  the  small  smoke-opening  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  rises,  tent-like, 
from  the  floor.  The  fire-place  is  directly  under  this  opening.  Eude  beds  or  couches  of  skins  and  grass  mats  are  laid, 
slightly  raised  above  the  floor, upon  clumsy  frames  made  of  sticks  and  saplings  or  rough-hewn  planks,  and  sometimes 
on  little  elevations  built  up  of  peat  or  sod.  Sometimes  a  small  hallway  -with  bulging  sides  is  erected  over  the 
entrance,  where  by  this  expansion  room  is  afforded  for  the  keeping  of  utensils  and  water  vessels  and  as  a  shelter  for- 
dogs.  Immediately  adjoining  most  of  these  houses  -will  be  found  a  small  summer  kitchen,  a  rude  wooden  frame, 
walled  in  and  covered  over  with  sods,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to  give  vent  to  the  smoke.  These  are  entirely 
above  ground,  rarely  over  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  littered  with  filth  and  offal  of  all  kinds,  serving  also 
as  a  refuge  for  the  dogs  from  the  inclement  weather. 

In  the  interior  regions,  where  both  fuel  and  building  material  are  more  abundant,  the  houses  change  somewhat 
in  appearance  and  construction ;  the  excavation  of  the  coast  houses,  made  for  the  purpose  of  saving  both  articles  just 
mentioned,  disappears  and  gives  way  to  log  structures  above  the  ground,  but  still  covered  with  sod.  Living  within 
convenient  distance  of  timber,  the  people  here  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  natural  warmth  of  mother  earth. 

The  coast  between  the  Togiak  and  the  5f  ushegak  is  very  sparsely  peopled,  but  a  few  small  villages  are  located  in 
the  large  bays  of  Ooallikh  and  KuUuk.  The  inhabitants  of  these  settlements  derive  their  sustenance  from  both 
sea  and  land,  making  long  journeys  in  their  kaiaks  to  islands  and  banks  on  the  sea,  the  resort  of  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  while  on  the  land  they  hunt  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  reindeer.  For  their  clothing  tlK'V 
depend  upon  the  ground-squirrel,  and  occasionally  the  traveler  sees  a  i)arka  or  shirt-like  garment  made  of  the 
breasts  of  sea-fowls,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  other  birds  living  in  millions  on  the  steep,  rocky  coast. 

On  the  upper  Nushegak  river  and  around  the  numerous  lakes  from  which  its  waters  flow  a  greater  varii'ty 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  game  exists,  the  marten,  mink,  wolverine,  beaver,  land-otter,  wolf,  and  bear,  and  three 
varieties  of  the  fox  being  still  found  here  in  ample  numbers.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  indolent  habits  of  the  people, 
who  are  much  given  to  festive  assemblies,  where  singiv.g  and  dancing  are  freely  indulged  in,  that  the  quantity  of 
furs  secured  from  this  district  is  quite  small.     A  single  trading-post  at  Alexandrovsk's  Eedoute  has  drained  all 
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this  extensive  interior  region  for  years  past,  and  the  trader  stationed  there  asserts  that  he  did  aa  much  business 
in  walrus  tusks  from  the  coast  as  in  furs  from  the  interior. 

The  salmon  family,  the  great  feeder  of  all  the  Alaskan  people,  frequent  in  astonishing  numbers  the  Eushegak 
and  other  streams  emptying  into  Bristol  bay.  The  facilities  for  building  traps  and  weirs  are  also  extraordinary, 
and  American  fishermen  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  here  every  season  in  reaping  a  rich  harvest  and  shipping , 
the  fish,  salted  in  barrels,  to  market.  Hundreds  of  barrels  have  been  filled  with  a  single  clean-up  of  the  trap. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  business  is  the  short  period  over  which  the  run  extends,  necessitating  the  employment 
of  a  very  large  number  of  hands  while  it  lasts.  On  the  Igushek  river,  entering  Bristol  bay  from  the  westward, 
not  more  than  40  natives  gather  their  winter  store  of  dried  fish  on  the  river. 

The  walrus,  above  referred  to,  are  killed  only  when  they  leave  their  natural  element  and  resort  to  the  secluded 
sandy  beaches  and  bars  during  the  breeding  season. 

For  the  temperature  of  the  Kuskokvim  division  1  have  but  very  unsatisfactory  data.  In  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Kuskokvim  no  observations  have  been  taken,  but  at  Alexandrovsk  station,  on  the  Nushegak  river,  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  set  of  monthly  means  of  temperature  covering  the  period  from  September,  1879,  to  August, 
1880,  inclusive.  These  observations  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
at  that  place,  as  follows : 

'■  '  Deg.  F. 

September,  1879 45.1 

October,  1879 32.0 

November,  1879 -•---  24.8 

December,  1879 .....11.5 

January,  1880 1-5 

February,  1880 14.2 

March,  1880 .21.2 

April,  1880 26.5 

May,  1880 : 36.3 

June,  1880 46.5 

July,  1880 54.1 

August,  1880 53.0 

The  observer  remarked  that  the  winter  of  1879-'80  had  been  unusually  severe.  Another  set  of  mean 
temperatures,  covering  the  winter  months,  is  as  follows : 

November,  1878 26.1 

December,  1878 26.0 

•  January,  1879 20.7 

February,  1879 10.0 

March,  1879 23.7 

April,  1879 29.1 

May,  1879 35.8 

I  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  villages  and  stations  in  this  division,  with  their  population,  as  follows : 

KUSKOKVIM  DIVISION. 


Settlements. 

Location. 

Total. 

White.     J     Creole. 

Aleut. 

Athabas- 
kan. 

Eskimo. 

8,911 

3  \               111 

255 

508 

8,036 

Ifimivak  island 

400 
8 
30 
10 
25 
35 
6 

eo 

75 

175 

10 

60 

50 

60 

35 

12 

51 

59 

130 

106 

206 

400- 

8 

Kaliookhlogamnte 

30 

2lelson  island 

10 

Yukon  delta 



25 

Yukon  delta 

35 

6 

Yukon  delta 

60 

75 



175 

10 

EluskokTim  river 

• 

60 

Kuskokvim  river 

50 

60 

35 

3 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

2 

2 

5 

51 

Kuskokvim  river - 

, 

59 

S 

127 

106 

Oogovlgamnto 

Kuskokvim  river 

206 
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KUSKOKVIM  DIVISION— Continued. 


Settlements. 


Single  house 

Tookhlagamnte 

Single  huuse ^ 

Kvigalogamnte 

Tnluksak 

Akkiagmnte 

Piiimnte 

Kik-khtagamute 

Enljkblngamnte 

Kooigamute 

Muratreklilagamute  station. 
Maintrekhlagamnte  village. 

UTapaskiagiimute 

Napahaiagamnte 

Loroawigamute 

Tagliiaratzuriamute 

NaghiUblavigamute 

AkooUgamnte 

Kakhulyagamute 

f^hoveuagamute 

Kik'kliuigagamute 

Apokflgamute 

Cbimia;raninte 

Iliutagamute 

KusknkTagmute 

Shineyagamute 

Quinebabamute 

Agaligamuto 

Takiketagamntc 

Kl-changainute 

Munitrabamuto 

Tzabavagamute 

Aziavigflmnte 

Togiagamute  

Ikuliukha 

Tuuninkhpiik 

Kassiaumute . ; 

Nulatiik 

Kitisaiakb 

Aunugannok 

Togiak  station 

Ooallikb 

Knlliik  

IgU'ibpk  

Anagnak 

KuHhegak  (Alexandrovsk).. 

Kanulik 

Kaknak 

Akulvikchuk 

Agivivak 

Kalignak 

Molcbatna  villages 

Akuliaklipnk 

Eknk 

Kogginng 

Knskioakb 

Cbikak 

llyamna 

Kicbik 

Pangwik  (two  villagea) 

Ik.kbagniute 

Igagik 

Oogasbik 

Oonangashlk 

Mashikb 


Location. 


Kuskok vim  river 

KTiskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river . . . 
Knskokvim  river . . . 

Knskokvim  river 

Kuakokvim  river 

Kuskok  vim  river — 
Knskokvim  river — 
Kuskokvim  river  — 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  i  iver  — 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuakokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river  — 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river — 
Kuskokvim  river  . . . 

Kuskokvim  river 

Kuskokvim  river  ... 

Kuskokvim  bay 

Kuskokvim  bay 

Kuskokvim  bay 

Kuskokvim  bay 

Good  News  bay 

Bering  sea  bay 

Azivlgiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Togiak  river 

Bering  sea  

Bering  sea 

Kulluk  bay  

Igushek  river '. 

Nusbegak  river 

Nnsbegak  river 

Nusbegak  river 

Nusbegak  river 

Nusbegak  river 

Nusbegak  river 

Nnsbegak  river. 

Molcbatna  river 

Lake  of  same  name. 

Bristol  bay 

Kvicbak  river 

Kricbak  river 

nyamnalako 

Ilyamua  lake 

Kicbik  lake  

Naknek  river 

Lake  Walker 

Aliaska  peninsula. . . 
Aliaska  peninsula . . . 
Aliaska  peninsula... 
Aliaska  peninsula. . . 


Total. 


10 

92 

16 

314 

150 

175 

30 

232 

75 

215 

29 

41 

196 

98 

81 

52 

193 

162 

8 

58 

9 

94 

71 

40 

24 

40 

83 

120 

21 

18 

162 

48 

132 

276 

192 

137 

615 

211 

181 

214 

24 

68 

65 

74 

87 

178 

142 

104 

72 

62 

91 

180 

83 

112 

29 

119 

51 

49 

91 

192 

162 

120 

177 

37 

40 


Wbite. 


Creole. 


86 


Aleut. 


Atbabas- 
kan. 


Eskimo. 


13 


176 

37 
40 


10 

92 

10 

314 

150 

175 

30 

232 

75 

215 

29 

41 

196 

98 

81 

52 

193 

162 

8 

68 

9 

94 

71 

40 

24 

40 

83 

120 

21 

18 

162 

48 

132 

276 

192 

137 

615 

211 

181 

214 

18 

68 

65 

74 

87 

91 

142 

104 

72 

52 

91 


112 

29 

119 


192 
162 

lie 


The  superficial  area  of  the  Kuskokvim  division  is  114,975  square  miles,  aud  its  total  population  8,911.     These 

figures  would  iodicate  a  proportion  of  1  inhabitant  to  every  13  square  miles.     The  number  of  whites  and  cieoles 

in  this  division  (114  in  all)  is  too  small  to  take  into  consideration  in  this  connection. 
2  AL  ' 
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THE  ALEUTIAN  DIVISION. 

Before  proceeding  eastward  along  the  continent  of  Alaska  in  our  brief  survey  of  the  geographical  divisions  of 
the  territory,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Aleutian  division,  comprising  the  Aleutian  islands,  from  the  Shumagin 
group,  in  the  east,  to  the  island  of  Attoo,  in  the  extreme  west,  and  also  a  small  section  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  at 
its  southern  extremity.  The  islands  appear  to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  main  Alaskan  range  of  mountain 
groups.  Many  of  these  islands  contain  volcanic  peaks,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  a  state  of  moderate  activity. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  common  throughout  the  chain,  but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  violent  phenomena  traceable  to  volcanic  action.  All  the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  many  of  them  exhibit 
snow-covered  peaks  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height.  The  entire  division  is  treeless,  dwarfed  specimens  of 
creeping  willow  being  the  nearest  approach  to  timber  found  anywhere  on  the  islands  or  mainland.  The  soil  consists 
of  vegetable  mold,  clays,  volcanic  detritus,  and  here  and  there  a  light  calcareous  loam.  Grasses  of  all  kinds  grow 
in  great  abundance,  except  in  the  interior  valleys  and  plateaus,  Avhere  a  lack  of  drainage  has  allowed  dense  masses 
of  sphagnum  to  prevail  over  the  perennial  grasses  natural  to  the  soil.  The  surface  of  the  soil  everywhere,  even 
where  very  tall  grasses  seem  most  luxuriant,  is  cut  up  into. hummocks  to  such  a  degree  that  to  travel  on  foot  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  tiresome. 

No  mineral  has  been  found  in  this  division  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  extremity,  where  on  the  island 
of  Ounga  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  and  thoroughly  prosi)ected  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  was  such,  however,  as  to  make  competition  with  other  coal  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast 
impossible. 

The  abundance  of  grass  throughout  this  region  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  adapted 
to  cattle-breeding  or  the  dairy  industry,  especially  since  the  mean  temperature  is  not  at  all  low;  but  the  winters 
are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  necessitate  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  hay  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
dampness  of  the  climate  makes  the  curing  of  hay  very  unfcertain  and  laborious.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Kussian 
government  a  weather  average  of  seven  years  was  obtained  and  recorded  by  the  missionary  Veniaminof.  This  has 
the  remarkable  showing  of  53  clear  days,  1,263  cloudy  days,  and  1,230  days  with  snow,  rain,  or  hail.  At  Oonalashka, 
the  only  place  where  cattle  are  now  kept  by  the  priest  and  by  the  traders,  hay  can  be  obtained  from  San  Francisco 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  on  the  spot.  Potatoes  have  not  thus  far  been  successfully  grown  in  any  part 
of  this  division;  but  whether  this  be  due  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  to  the  climate,  or  to  lack  of  proper  attention 
to  the  subject,  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  decide.    I  merely  note  the  fact. 

Thepeople  inhabiting  this  district,  though  distinct  in  language  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  habits,  are  undoubtedly 
of  Eskimo  origin.  They  were  the  first  tribe  subjugated  by  the  Russian  adventurers  who  invaded  this  region  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and,  having  maintained  ever  since  that  time  the  most  intimate  relations  with  their 
conquerors,  their  individuality  as  a  race  or  tribe  has  almost  completely  disappeared. 

In  their  connection  with  the  Eussian  church'  the  people  of  this  division  are  divided  into  two  parishes  and  one 
independent  church  organization.  The  parishes  are  Belkovsky,  in  the  east,  comprising  the  Shumagin  group  of 
islands  and  the  settlements  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aliaskan  peninsula,  and  Oonalashka  parish,  in  the 
west,  comprisin;^  all  the  islands  from  Avatiinok  to  Attoo.  The  parish  churches  are  located  at  Belkovsky  and 
Oonalashka  or  Iliuliuk  village,  but  nearly  every  settlement  contains  a  small  chapel,  where  prayers  are  read  by  unpaid 
native  subordinate  members  of  the  clergy.  An  independent  organization  exists  on  the  seal  islands,  where  the  natives 
maintaiu  a  priest  and  his  assistant  at  their  own  expense,  and  with  some  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  of  the 
islands  have  erected  a  fine  church. 

The  easternmost  permanent  settlement  of  this  division  is  situated  in  Belkovsky  parish,  on  Delarof  bay,  on  the 
island  of  Ounga,  one  of  the  Shumagin  group.  The  Ounga  settlement  has  a  population  of  nearly  200  souls,  principally 
Creoles,  and  presents  quite  an  imposing  appearance,  owing  to  quite  a  number  of  neat  frame  buildings  erected  by 
prosperous  sea-otter  hunters.  The  most  important  industry  of  this  and  the  adjoining  settlements  is  the  chase  of 
the  sea-otter,  of  which  about  600  are  secured  every  year  from  a  range  extending  over  the  whole  Shumagin  group. 
The  outlying  islands  and  rocks,  especially  those  of  Simeonof,  Nagai,  and  Vosnessensky,  are  the  favorite  hunting- 
grounds.  The  native  hunters  have  been  re-enforced  here  by  fifteen  or  twenty  white  men,  who,  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  letter  of  the  law,  which  requires  that  none  but  natives  shall  hunt  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska,  have  married 
native  women,  and  by  the  special  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as 
the  people  of  the  country.  Being  more  energetic,  and  at  the  same  time  more  reckless,  in  .their  pursuit  of  these 
valuable  animals,  these  white  men  have  been  very  successful,  and  many  of  them  have  built  or  purchased  smart 
little  sailing-vessels,  enabling  them  to  continue  their  hunting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  the  Aleut  is 
kept  at  home  by  the  gales  and  storms  of  winter.  The  final  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  hunting  must,  of  course,  be 
extermination.    Limited  quantities  of  fox-skins  of  various  shades  are  also  secured  on  the  island  of  Ounga. 

The  coal- veins  existing  not  far  from  the  Ounga  settlement  on  Humboldt  bay  have  already  been  referred  to. 

On  the  adjoining  island  of  Korovinsky  there  is  a  small  settlement  inhabited  altogether  by  Creoles,  whose 
ancestors  had  formed  an  agricultural  colony  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eussian  Fur  Company.    Up  to  the  transfer  of 
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the  territory  these  people  were  not  allowed  to  hunt,  and  were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  bj'  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes  and  turnips  and  by  keeping  a  few  head  of  cattle,  but  since  that  time  they  have  gradually  abandoned 
most  of  their  agricultural  pursuits  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  profitable  i^ursuit  of  the  sea-otter. 

On  Popof  island  there  is  a  station  of  fishermen  in  the  employ  of  a  San  Francisco  firm  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fishery  on  the  Shumagin  banks.  The  fishing  is  done  to  a  great  extent  in  small  boats  on  the  more  shallow  banks 
within  a  short  distance  from  shore,  and  the  fish  are  carried  to  San  Francisco  in  schooners.  The  number  of  fish  taken 
annually  varies  between  500,000  and  000,000. 

The  trade  of  Ounga  is  divided  between  two  rival  companies,  who  have  established  permanent  stores,  and  many 
private  traders,  who  pay  occasional  visits  in  schooners  and  sloops. 

The  next  settlement  to  the  westward,  named  Vosnessensky,  is  situated  on  the  small  island  of  Peregrebnoi. 
The  population  of  this  village  does  not  exceed  50  souls,  but  they  secure  between  60  and  70  seaotter  skins  every 
year,  and  live  in  comparative  affluence. 

One  Of  the  most  importaut  points  in  the  Aleutian  division  is  the  settlement  of  Belkovsky,  situated  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  This  is  a  village  containing  300  inhabitants,  a  fine,  new  church,  and  many 
good  log  and  ^ame  buildings.  The  houses  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  blufi:'  clinging  to  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains.  There  is  no  sheltered  harbor  here,  or  even  a  safe  anchorage  for  ships,  and  the  gales  and  storms  sweep 
over  the  settlement  with  uninterrupted  fury,  but  the  hardy  sea-otter  hunters  select  this  spot  as  the  one  most 
convenient  for  setting  out  upon  their  expeditions  to  the  outlying  rocks  and  cliffs  within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  or  more. 
The  sole  industry  of  this  place  is,  of  course,  the  chase  of  the  sea-otter.  The  large  number  of  from  1,900  to  2,000 
of  these  rare  and  costly  skins  are  annually  sold  at  the  three  trading-stores  located  in  the  village. 

Under  some  civilizing  influence  or  home  restraint  this  ought  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  wealthy 
community,  but,  as  the  case  now  stands,  every  cent  of  their  surplus  earnings  that  is  not  gathered  in  for  the  suj)porfc 
of  the  church  by  the  priest  is  squandered  by  the  people  in  dissipation  and  for  useless  luxuries.  The  best  and  most 
costly  styles  of  ready-made  clothing  are  in  common  use,  and  only  when  at  sea  on  their  hunting  expeditions  do  the 
natives  wear  home-made  water-proof  garments. 

Some  50  or  60  miles  to  the  southward  of  Belkovsky  lies  the  island  of  Sannakh,  the  richest  hunting-ground  of  this 
whole  division.  Numerous  hunting  parties  from  the  islands  and  the  mainland  to  the  east  and  west  can  be  found  hero 
at  all  times  of  the  j'ear,  encamped  in  tents  or  rude  turf  and  sod  shelters,  watching  for  the  rare  intervals  of  weather 
sufflciently  fine  to  allow  them  to  put  out  to  sea  in  search  of  their  quarrj'.  The  trading  companies  have  established 
here  small  depots  of  supplies,  in  order  to  take  from  the  hunters  every  excuse  for  leaving  the  island  and  neglecting 
their  business  until  they  have  collected  a  sufiicient  number  of  skins  to  warrant  their  departure  for  localities 
affording  better  opportunities  to  spend  their  money.  In  many  instances  these  parties  remain  at  Sannakh  from  three 
to  five  months  at  a  time,  and  consist  chieflj*  of  men,  with  one  or  two  women  to  do  camp  duty  and  to  provide  a  few 
comforts  for  the  drenched,  chilled,  and  exhausted  hunter  when  he  returns  from  the  surf-beaten  reefs  and  rocks. 

Just  north  of  Belkovsky  is  the  small  village  of  Nikolaievsky,  containing  less  than  50  inhabitants,  while  to  the 
southward,  but  still  on  the  mainland  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  the  larger  settlement  of  Protassof,  or  Morshevoi. 
The  latter  place  contains  nearly  100  people,  who  are  successful  sea-otter  hunters,  securing  an  average  of  500  skins 
every  year.  These  people  are  equally  as  opulent  and  extravagant  as  their  neighbors  at  Belkovsky,  and  are  even 
more  dissolute.  In  spite  of  an  average  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $1,000  to  each  family,  the  whole  place  presents 
an  aspect  of  great  poverty,  misery,  and  debauchery,  which  has  put  its  stamp  more  firmly  and  more  shamefully 
upon  the  people  of  this  place  than  elsewhere  in  all  Alaska. 

Near  this  village,  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  there  is  a  series  of  warm  sitlphur  springs  and  ponds,  which  wuuld 
afford  the  sickly  natives  partial  or  permanent  relief  could  they  only  be  induced  to  bathe  therein ;  but,  while  there  is 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  village  free  from  cutaneous  disease  of  some  kind,  not  one  of  them  can  be  induced 
to  make  the  exertion  necessary  to  try  the  efflcacy  of  the  waters. 

The  natural  food  resources  of  this  whole  region — fish,  berries,  seal,  etc. — arc  abundant  and  varied.  Not  far 
from  Morshevoi  walrus  can  be  secured  with  but  little  difiiculty,  and  large  herds  of  reindeer  formerly  came  down 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  upijer  peninsula  to  its  westernmost  point,  and  even  crossed  the  strait  to  Oonimak 
island,  but  of  late,  for  some  cause  unknown,  they  have  ceased  to  make  their  appearance.  The  old  men  and  youths 
not  absorbed  by  the  sea-otter  parties  trap  foxes  all  over  the  mountnius  and  rolling  plains  and  shoot  a  bear 
occasionally,  while  the  women  are  busily  engaged  in  collecting  drift-wood  and  brush,  the  only  fuel  found  in  the 
country. 

Passing  to  the  westward  from  Belkovsky  the  traveler  first  notices  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  two  volcanoes 
on  Oonimak  island,  of  which  the  larger  is  Mount  Shishaldin,  rising  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet.  Smoke  rises  constantly 
from  the  crater  of  this  mount,  and  shocks  of  earthquake  occur  very  frequently.  The  island  is  uninhabited,  and  has 
been  in  that  condition  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century,  though  it  is  richer  than  many  other  islands  of 
the  Aleutian  chain  in  natural  means  of  sustaining  life. 

Foxes  are  quite  plentiful  here,  and  sea-otters  frequent  the  reefs  and  points,  but  ever  since,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  populous  villages  were  massacred  by  the  Russian  promyshleniks, 
a  superstitious  dread  seems  to  prevent  the  Aleutian  from  making  a  permanent  home  at  Oonimak. 
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Three  small  islands  intervene  betweeu  Oonimak  and  Oonalashta  islands— Avatanok,  Akoon,  and  Akntan— with 
a  small  settlement  of  sea-otter  hunters  on  each. 

Oonalashka  island,  next  in  size  to  Oonimak,  is  the  point  of  greatest  importance  in  this  division,  having  at  its 
principal  village  (Iliuliuk)  the  parish  chufch,  a  custom-house,  with  the  i)ort  of  entrj'  for  all  western  Alaska,  two 
large  trading  establishments,  wharves,  and  other  commercial  facilities.  Fearly  all  the  sea-otters  secured  from  the 
Shumagins  in  the  oast  to  Attoo  island  in  the  west  are  collected  liere  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

The  bay  of  Oonalashka,  or  Captain's  harbor,  is  compU-tely  land-locked,  and  is  free  from  ice  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Cod  flsli  and  halibut  are  plentiful  throughout  the  bay,  and  herring  and  salmon  crowd  its  waters  in  each 
season.  It  would  seem  easy  for  a  small  community  to  exist  here  on  the  natural  resources  alone,  but  the  people  of 
Iliuliuk  are  all  sea-otter  hunters,  going  as  far  as  Sannakh  and  other  distant  hunting-grounds  upon  expeditious 
extending  over  many  months.  As  these  men  are  generally  successful  the  settlement  is  nearly  as  prosperous, 
financially,  as  that  of  Belkovsky,  but  they  find  themselves  in  a  better  condition,  owing  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
parish  priest  located  here  and  the  example  of  quite  a  number  of  the  whites  of  a  better  class  who  Iiave  here 
congregated.  The  wharves  and  shipping  afford  a  constant  source  of  revenue  to  those  of  the  natives  who  are  able 
and  inclined  to  labor,  and  nearly  all  the  families  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  laborious  process  of  gathering 
drift  wood  and  small  brush  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes,  buying  cord-wood  imported  from  Kadiak  and  coal 
shipped  from  British  Columbia  or  San  Francisco. 

A  school,  in  which  both  English  and  Eussian  are  taught,  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  trading  firms,  but  the 
attendance  is  at  best  irregular.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  adults  of  Iliuliuk,  however,  are  able  to  read  and  write 
in  the  Aleutian  language  and  a  few  in  the  Eussian. 

The  same  firm  that  maintains  the  school  also  employs  a  physician  and  keeps  a  well-stocked  dispensary,  where 
natives  are  treated  free  of  charge.  This  island  and  the  fur-seal  islands  are  the  only  localities  in  all  Alaska  where 
medical  attendance  can  be  obtained. 

Experiments  in  vegetable  gardening  in  Oonalashka  island  have  not  been  attended  with  success.  From  eight 
to  ten  cows  are  kept,  but,  as  already  explained  above,  their  sustenance  during  the  winter  is  obtained  with  great 
difficulty. 

When  first  discovered  by  the  Eussians  this  island  contained  many  populous  villages,  but  of  these  but  four  remain 
to  day  outside  of  the  harbor  settlement.  The  villages  of  Makushin,  Koshigin,  and  Chernovsky  in  the  west  and 
Borka  in  the  east  are  all  inhabited  by  sea-otter  hunters,  who  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  fishing  and 
trapping  black  and  red  foxes.  Altogether  there  are  between  700  and  800  people  on  the  island  of  Oonalashka,  of 
which  about  25  are  white. 

As  they  live  here  to-day,  in  their  more  than  semi-civilized  condition,  each  family  generally  inhabits  its  own  hut 
or  barabara.  They  have  long  since  ceased  to  dress  themselves  in  skins  or  their  primitive  garments  made  firom  the 
intestines  of  marine  mammals,  save  at  a  few  points  where  extreme  poverty  compels  them  to  wear  bird-skin  parkas 
and  other  garments  handed  down  from  ancient  times.  The  visitor  to  any  one  of  these  Aleutian  settlements  will  find 
its  peqple  dressed  in  "  store-clothes",  and  on  Sundays  will  notice  agreat  many  suits  of  tolerably  good  broadcloth. 
The  women  of  the  "  wealthy  "  families  dress  in  silks  on  great  occasions,  but  generally  in  gowns  of  cotton  fabrics 
made  up  with  special  reference  to  the  latest  fashion  brought  up  from  San  Francisco.  Although  in  their  hunting 
excursions,  and  frequently  when  about  the  village,  they  still  wear  the  ancient "  kamleyka  ",  or  water-proof  shirt,  made 
from  intestines,  as  also  moccasins  or  boots  made  of  the  throats  of  seals  and  soled  with  the  tough  flippers  of  the 
sea-lion,  they  all  dress  up  on  Sundays  and  on  the  church  holidays  in  calfskin  boots  and  ladies'  kids  and  slippers, 
shipped  from  San  Francisco.  Broad-crowned  caps  with  a  red  band  are  still  much  in  vogue  among  the  male 
exquisites,  evidently  a  legacy  of  former  times,  when  Eussian  uniforms  were  seen  on  these  shores.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  males  dress  soberly,  with  but  little  attention  to  display,  color,  or  ornamentation ^  though  they  lavish 
some  skill  and  taste  in  trimming  their  water-proof  garments  used  in  the  chase  or  in  traveling ;  as  also  the  seams  of 
the  "kamleikas",  the  skin-boots,  and  other  water-proof  covers,  including  those  of  their  canoes  and  bidarkas,  the 
latter  being  frequently  embellished  with  tufts  of  gaily -colored  sea-bird  feathers  and  delicate  lines  of  goose-quill 
embroidery. 

The  women  have  a  natural  desire  for  bright  ribbons  and  flashy  jewelry,  such  as  the  traders  supply  them  with; 
and  the  extent  to  wbich  they  deck  their  persons  with  gewgaws  and  trifles  of  this  kind  is  only  limited  by  their 
means.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  whose  lords  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  capturing  sea-otters  they 
seldom  wear  bonnets  or  hats;  but  around  their  houses  or  at  church  they  have  handkerchiefs  of  cotton  or  silk 
tied  over  their  heads,  the  married  women,  after  the  Eussian  peasant  fashion,  drawing  them  tightly  about  the  head 
in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  almost  completely  hiding  the  hair  from  view,  while  the  unmarried  girls  tie  them  loosely 
over  the  top  of  the  head.    The  hair,  when  attended  to  at  all,  is  put  up  in  braids  and  tied  up  behind. 

The  interior  of  Oonalashka  island  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  ravines  and  gulleys  with  steep,  grass-grown  hill- 
sides and  masses  of  volcanic  rock  and  lava,  deeply  indented  and  cut  in  every  direction  by  sparkling  streams.  Deep 
snow  in  winter  and  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  in  summer  make  traveling  across  the  island  exceedingly  difficult ; 
and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  ever  penetrates  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
sea-shore. 
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The  volcano  Makusbiu,  situated  between  the  village  of  that  name  and  Iliuliuk,  though  smoking  occasionally, 
has  had  no  eruption  during  the  present  century. 

The  next  settlement  to  the  westward  is  that  of  Nikolsky,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Oumnak  island.  When 
the  Russians  first  arrived  in  this  vicinity  this  island  was  the  site  of  no  less  than  eleven  Aleutian  villages  and 
settlements,  and  the  people,  who  at  first  welcomed  their  unknown  visitors  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  became 
subsequently  euraged  at  the  treatment  received  at  their  hands  and  ofi'ered  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  struggle 
here,  as  elsewhere,  resulted  in  au  almost  total  extermination  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  Nikolsky,  with  its  120 
inhabitants,  is  all  that  is  left  to-day  of  a  once  numerous  people.  What  these  people  have  lost  in  numbers  they 
have  gained  in  prosperity,  selling  every  year,  as  they  do,  their  120  or  150  sea-otter  skins  to  the  rival  trading  firms 
at  excellent  ])rices.  Black,  cross,  and  red  foxes  are  quite  abundant,  and  the  straits  on  both  sides  of  the  island 
contain  excellent  cod-fish  and  halibut  banks.  Immediately  back  of  the  village,  and  connected  with  each  other,  there 
are  several  fresh-water  lakes,  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  a  shallow,  meandering  stream  that  passes  down 
through  the  settlement,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  trout  and  salmon  run  up  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so 
much  persistency,  that  they  fairly  crowd  themselves  out  upon  its  banks,  leaving  nothing  for  the  native  to  do  but  to 
stoop  down  and  pick  them  up.  The  characteristics  of  the  natives  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  review  of 
Oonalashka.  They  support  their  chapel,  as  in  other  villages,  and  have  their  prayers  read  by  one  of  their  own 
number.  Drift-wood  is  less  plentiful  here  than  in  other  districts,  and  this  scarcity  involves  additional  labor  on  the 
partof  the  women,  who  must  gather  the  "chiksha",  or  creeping  tendrils  of  the  empetrum.  The  men  of  Oumnak  must 
also  make  long  journeys  to  other  islands  to  capture  sea-lions  and  seals,  and  on  that  account  are  not  so  well  supplied 
with  bidarkas. 

In  the  year  1878  the  island  was  disturbed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  a  small  mud  volcano  arose  between  the 
prominent  volcanic  peak  near  the  southern  end  of  the  island  and  the  village.  In  1880  both  the  old  and  the  new 
peaks  were  still  smoking,  and  the  latter  was  sputtering.  During  the  shaking  and  trembling  connected  with  these 
phenomena  the  fish  seemed  to  have  left  the  shores,  and  the  inhabitants  were  for  a  season  obliged  to  go  to 
adjoining  islands  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply.  Quite  a  number  of  young  fur-seals  are  secured  here  annually  by 
the  natives,  these  animals  passing  down  from  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  into  the  northern  Pacific  ocean  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  greatly  prized,  and  the  skins  make  excellent  clothing  and 
bedding. 

The  next  settlement  in  order  as  we  proceed  westward  is  the  village  of  Nazan,  on  Atkha  island.  The  people  of 
this  island  have  always  spoken  and  still  speak  a  dialect  differing  considerably  from  that  of  the  Oonalashka  people. 
This  difference  was  deemed  sufficiently  important  by  Veniaminof,  the  missionary  of  these  islands,  to  have  translations 
made  into  it  of  the  principal  books  of  prayer  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament  used  in  the  church  services;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  families  which  have  been  separated  for  generations  from  their  kindred  on  the  fur-seal 
islands,  or  in  the  Oonalashka  district,  or  even  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  have  preserved  their  distinct  idiom  and 
transmitted  it  to  their  children,  who  to-day  speak  both  dialects  distinctly  and  are  proud  of  the  accomplishment. 

The  village  of  Nazau  contains  230  inhabitants,  who  are  lodged  in  houses  or  barabaras  of  rather  respectable 
appearance.  They  have  a  well-preserved  little  church,  and  give  every  indication  of  being  a  thrifty  and  x»rosperous 
community.    Between  175  and  200  sea-otter  skins  are  annually  sold  at  the  two  trading-stores. 

Eemoved  as  they  live  from  the  evil  influences  of  "  too  much  civilization",  the  men  of  Atkha  constitute  perhaps 
the  finest  body  of  sea-otter  hunters  in  the  country.  They  make  long  journeys  from  their  home,  being  carried  on 
sailing-vessels  with  all  their  hunting  paraphernalia,  bidarkas,  etc.,  to  distant  islands,  where  they  establish  temporary 
camps  and  scour  the  outlyiug  reefs  and  points,  where  their  experience  teaches  them  to  search  for  the  shy  sea-otter. 
These  hunters  remain  in  camp,  engaged  in  the  chase  for  periods  of  many  months  at  a  time,  until,  in  accordance  with 
previous  agreement  with  the  traders,  the  vessels  that  carried  them  out  return  to  take  them  back.  On  the  return 
of  the  party  the  hunters  tally  their  skins,  settle  all  outstandiLg  obligations,  make  their  donations  to  the  church, 
and  speedily  spend  the  surplus  upon  the  outer  and  the  inner  man. 

The  island  of  Atkha  possesses  also  other  natural  resources.  Those  of  the  male  population  who  do  not  go  out 
with  the  sea-otter  parties  secure  quite  a  rich  harvest  of  fox-skins,  the  black,  cross,  and  red  fox  being  quite 
numerous ;  and  even  the  blue  fox  ( Yulpes  lagopus),  now  confined  to  but  few  localities  throughout  Alaska,  is  still 
found  here. 

The  women  of  Atkha  are  quite  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  grass  cloth  and  grass  ware,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  gather  the  grasses,  dry  and  prepare  them  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  spare  no  amount  of  labor  and 
unlimited  i)atience  in  the  execution  of  their  designs,  which  take  the  form  of  cigar-cases,  baskets,  mats,  and  the  like. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  tasteful  aud  exquisite  in  the  delicate  blending  of  colors  and  patterns  which  the 
grass- workers  of  Atkha  employ  in  the  production  of  their  wares,  and  an  instance  is  known  to  me  of  a  work-basket 
being  made  to  order  for  a  trader  by  an  old  native  woman  as  the  very  best  evidence  of  her  skill.  She  was  engaged 
upon  the  work  six  years,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  basket  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  beautiful 
handicraft. 

Formerly  the  people  now  located  at  Nazan  lived  at  Korovinsky  bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  wheic  t  lie 
first  church  was  established  as  early  as  1826;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  both  fish  and  drift-wood  were  becoming 
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scarce,  in  order  to  better  themselves,  tbey  removed  to  their  present  village-site.    Where  they  are  now  the  Alaska 
mackerel  is  quite  abundant,  and  quantities  of  this  palatable  fish  are  salted  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  California. 

At  one  time  under  the  Russian  regime  Atkha  was  quite  an  important  place:  it  was  the  central  depot  of  the 
western  district,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extended  westward  as  far  as  the  Kurile  islands,  and  the  Aleuts  now  on 
the  llussian  seal  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper,  off  the  Kamchatka  coast,  are  all  descendants  of  natives  of  Atkha. 
The  Russians  introduced  cattle  and  goats  here  as  an  experiment  in  those  days.  The  latter  became  very  unpopular 
with  the  timid  Aleuts  on  account  of  their  pugnacious  disposition  and  a  morbid  propensity  for  feeding  upon  the 
grasses  and  flowers  that  grew  on  the  earthen  roofs  of  the  barabaras,  frequently  breaking  them  in  or  causing 
serious  leaks.  Though  there  is  an  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses  all  over  the  island,  the  stock-raising  experiment 
was  allowed  to  lag,  and  finally,  a  short  time  after  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  the  last  of  the 
bovine  race  found  its  way  into  the  soup-kettle  and  to  the  tables  of  the  traders. 

The  numerous  islands  lying  between  Atkha  and  Oumnak  in  the  east  and  Atkha  and  Attoo  in  the  west  are 
uninhabited,  though  nearly  all  show  evidence  of  ancient  .settlements.  At  the  present  time  they  are  each  visited  in 
succession  by  the  sea-otter  hunting  parties  of  Atkha. 

The  extreme  western  settlement  of  the  United  States,  or  of  North  America,  is  located  on  the  island  of  Attoo. 
This  was  the  first  land  made  and  discovered  by  the  Russians  as  they  navigated  eastward  from  the  Commander  islands, 
on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  Nevodchikof,  a  trader  and  navigator,  landed  here  first  in  1747.  At  that  time  the 
adjoining  island  of  Agatoo  was  also  inhabited  by  the  Aleutians,  but  to-day  the  only  settlement  is  a  village  of  little 
over  one  hundred  inhabitants  at  the  head  of  the  laud-locked  harbor  of  Chichagof.  Thes©  people  are  pecuniarily 
X>erhaps  the  poorest  of  the  whole  Aleutian  race,  the  sea-otter,  upon  which  they  depend  entirely  for  the  means 
of  purchasing  such  articles  of  dress  and  food  as  they  have  learned  to  regard  as  necessaries,  having  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  formerly  found  on  the  hunting-grounds.  The  able-bodied  men  of  the 
village  now  secure  an  annual  average  of  only  20  or  25  sea-otter  skins.  Though  the  volume  of  their  trade  with 
white  men  is  exceedingly  limited,  nature  supplies  them  with  a  profusion  of  food,  and  ample  supplies  of  drift-wood 
to  serve  as  building  material  and  fuel.  Cod,  halibut,  and  Alaska  mackei'el  occur  here  in  great  abundance,  and  a 
small  species  of  salmon  ascends  the  shallow  streams  every  year.  The  women  and  children  gather  large  stores 
of  eggs  of  the  aquatic  birds  that  breed  along  the  cliffs  and  rocky  shores,  and  for  many  years  the  most  provident 
among  the  villagers  have  caught  wild  geese  alive,  clipped  their  wings,  and  domesticated  them.  Their  present 
i)unting- grounds  extend  over  outlying  rocks  and  islets  some  distance  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  but  in  spite 
i^>f  this  disadvantage  they  are  strongly  attached  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  have  declined  many  offers  made  by 
traders  to  remove  them  to  more  favorable  localities  for  hunting  the  sea-otter.  Large  numbers  of  sea-lions  are 
k  illed  annually  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  nearly  every  particle  of  these  huge  animals  can  be  put  to  some  use.  Of 
the  skins  they  make  boat-covers  and  boots,  and  also  use  them  in  repairing  the  roofs  of  their  houses;  the  intestines 
are  made  into  water-proof  garments,  the  sinews  taking  the  place  of  thread,  while  the  meat  is  a  very  palatable  article 
of  diet.  Though  poor,  these  people  impress  the  visitor  in  many  respects  more  favorably  than  their  wealthier  and 
better  situated  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  The  chief  of  the  village,  or  "  toyon",  acts  in  the  triple 
capacity  of  trader,  leader  in  the  chase,  and  leader  in  the  church.  Naturally  the  consumption  of  flour,  sugar,  tea, 
iuid  woolen  and  cotton  goods  by  this  community  is  limited  by  the  causes  above  referred  to,  and  for  clothing  they 
have  recourse  to  a  great  extent  to  the  primitive  bird-skin  parkas  and  other  skin  dresses  and  garments  such  as  were 
made  and  worn  by  their  ancestors. 

On  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  sea-otters  the  natives  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  blue  fox,  and  of  these  they  now  kill  about  200  annually,  with  every  jjrospect  of  increasing  their 
stock  in  hand.  The  island  itself  supplies  them  with  nothing  except  a  great  abundance  of  berries  in  their  season, 
l)rincipally  the  salmon  berry  and  the  Umpetrnm  nigrum.  The  grasses  found  on  all  these  islands  seem  to  grow  here, 
with  exceptional  excellence,  as  high  as  the  waists  and  even  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  are  used  largely  by  the 
Ijeople  in  the  manufacture  of  mats,  rugs,  screens,  etc.,  adding  very  much  to  their  domestic  comfort;  they  also  weave 
or  plait  a  great  many  handsome  specimens  of  grass-work  in  the  shape  of  baskets. 

The  islands  of  the  Pribylof  group  comprising  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  fur-seal,  now  occupied  by  a  wealthy 
trading  firm  under  lease  from  the  United  States  government,  are  four  in  number,  only  two  of  which  are  frequented 
by  the  seals.  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George  contain  all  these  so-called  rookeries,  while  Otter  and  Walrus  islands 
are  never  visited  by  the  millions  of  these  animals  playing  in  the  waters  about  them.  The  subject  of  the  fur-seal 
industry  and  its  commercial  and  physical  aspects  has  been  fully  discussed  in  a  monograph  written  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Elliott,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  here  that  the  business 
has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  up  and  systematized  as  to  bring  it  to  a  par  with  a  well-conducted  cattle  ranch  on 
a  large  scale — with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  greater  care  is  lavished  upon  the  seals,  and  greater  caution  with 
reference  to  their  comfort  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  farmers  upon  their  cattle. 

The  people  now  classed  as  natives  of  the  islands  are  in  reality  natives  and  descendants  of  natives  of  the  various 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  division,  a  majority  having  sprung  from  Atkha  and  Oonalashka.  When  the  Russian 
navigator  Pribylof  discovered  the  islands,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  found  them  uninhabited,  and  in 
order  to  slay  and  skin  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  and  sea-otters  then  found  there  it  was  necessary  to  import  laborers 
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from  the  more  populous  districts.  Under  the  Eussian  regime,  when  these  sealers  were  lodged  in  wretched 
subterranean  hovels  and  were  fed  upon  seal  meat  and  blubber  the  year  round,  it  was  considered  a  hardship  to  be 
stationed  there,  and  the  managers  of  the  Fur  Company  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  their  force  from  time  to  time. 
Since  the  islands  have  fallen  under  the  direct  management  of  the  United  States  government  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  imuj-oved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  all  applications  for  removal  from  the  islands  and  to  create 
a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  other  islands  to  be  transplanted  there.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
lease  the  lessees  have  erected  comfortable  cottages  for  all  the  families,  and  provide  them  throughout  the  year  with 
fuel  and  an  abundant  supply  of  salted  salmon  free  of  charge.  In  addition  to  this,  each  family  derives  from  the 
compensation  paid  by  the  lessees  for  the  labor  of  killing  and  skinning  the  seals,  which  is  done  upon  a  co-operative 
plan  devised  by  the  natives  themselves,  a  cash  income  of  from  $350  to  $450. 

Many  other  opportunities  arise  at  various  times  during  the  year  for  adding  to  their  income  by  labor  of  various 
kinds  at  a  good  rate  of  wages.  Whatever  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  the  sealers  may  desire  to  procure 
from  the  stores  are  sold  to  them  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Were  it  not  for  the  strong  propensity  for  gambling 
existing  among  them  every  sealer  would  have  his  bank  account,  but  even  now  there  is  quite  a  respectable  list  of 
names  upon  the  books  of  the  company  of  those  who  annually  draw  interest  from  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of 
San  Francisco.  A  school  on  each  island,  maintained  by  the  lessees,  under  direct  supervision  of  the  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury  Dejiartment  stationed  on  the  islands,  exerts  its  beneficial  influence  among  the  younger  members  of 
these  isolated  communities.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  can  exhibit  quite  respectable  specimens  of  penmanship, 
and  even  composition  in  the  English  language.  These  were  produced  at  school,  and  under  great  pressure;  but  if  the 
visitor  attempts  to  address  one  of  these  youngsters  in  English  the  reply  will  be  a  grin  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 
They  have  not  thus  far  learned  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  on  Saint 
Paul  is  69,  and  at  that  on  Saint  George  23,  out  of  a  total  population  of  390. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  almost  entirely  barren,  with  the  exception  of  a  scant  covering  of  coarse 
grass  on  sheltered  slopes,  and  as  the  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  very 
unfavorable  no  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  ever  be  thought  of.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters  about 
the  islands,  but  as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  the  seals  come,  and  where  millions  of  these  animals,  each  of  which 
can  devour  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  day,  are  feeding,  there  cannot  be  much  left  for  the  human  beings  on  shore. 

On  Saint  George  only  there  is  quite  a  large  supply  of  birds'  eggs  in  the  breeding  season,  and  these,  with  a  few 
walrus  secured  from  Walrus  island,  are  the  rnly  additions  that  nature  makes  to  the  larder  of  the  islanders. 

Blue  foxes  have  been  transplanted  to  these  islands,  and  have  been  carefully  ijrotected  and  preserved  from 
deterioration  by  the  admixture  of  white  foxes  that  sometimes  reach  the  islands  over  the  ice.  At  present  about 
600  of  these  animals  are  killed  annually,  making  another  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  community. 

I  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  villages  and  stations  in  this  division,  with  their  population,  as  follows :, 

ALEUTIAN  DIVISION. 


Settlements. 


Total. 


Attoo 

Nazan 

Nikolsky 

Ilinliuk 

Makusliin 

Koshigin 

Ohernovsky 

Burka 

Akntan 

Akoon 

Avatanok 

Saint  Paul..     . 
Saint  George.  - . 

Belkovaky 

Nikolaievsky.. 

Protnssof 

Vosneasensky. 

Onnga 

£orovinsky 

Pirate  cove... , 


Location. 


Attoo  island 

Atkba  island 

Oumnak  island 

Oonalashka  island 

Oonalashka  island 

Oonalashka  island  — 

Oonalasbka  island 

Oonalaelika  island 

Akntan  island 

Akoon  island 

Avatanok  island 

Piibylof  island 

Pribylof  island 

Aliaska  peninsula 

Aliaska  peninsula 

Aliaska  peninsxila 

Vosnessensky  island.. 

Onnga  island        

Korovin  island 

Popof  island 


Total. 


2,451 


107 

236 

127 

406 

62 

74 

101 

140 

65 

55 

19 

298 

92 

268 

43 

100 

22 

185 

44 

7 


White. 


Creole. 


Aleut. 


82 


1 
2 

2 
14 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 


14 

4 
11 


479 


32 
14 


162 

30 


2     ! 

21 

1      .. 

15    ; 

69 

44 

1,890 


74 

220 

117 

230 

31 

73 

94 

133 

63 

54 

19 

284 

88 

168 

43 

77 

21 

101 


The  superficial  area  of  the  Aleutian  division  is  14,610  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  2,451,  indicating 


a  proportion  of  1  inhabitant  to  6  square  miles,  1  white  to 
Aleut  to  7f  square  miles. 


178  square  miles,  1  creole  to  30^  square  miles,  and  1 
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THE  KADIAK  DIVISION. 

This  division  comprises  the  south  side  of  the  Aliaska  peuinsula  as  far  west  as  the  narrow  isthmus  between  Port 
Moller  and  Zakharof  bay,  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands,  the  Kenai  peninsula,  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
eastward  to  Mount  Saint  Elias.  Its  western  and  northern  boundary  is  the  main  Aliaska  chain  of  mountains  aiid 
lake  Ilyamna  and  the  continuous  mountain  groups  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  head  of  Bristol  bay,  where  the  Kvichak  river  discharges  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  of  Ilyammi 
down  to  Port  Moller,  the  settlements  are  small  and  widely  scattered.  The  sea  aloDg  this  whole  coast  is  very  shallov,-, 
and  sandy  bars  extend  far  into  the  ocean.  Being  of  the  same  continental  Eskimo  stock  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Kuskokvim  division,  the  people  here  live  very  much  in  the  same  manner. 

The  huge  walrus  frequents  the  coast  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  j)roviding  the  inhabitants  with  ample 
stores  of  food  and  canoe  material,  in  addition  to  their  tusks,  the  latter  the  common  currency  of  this  region.  As 
already  mentioned  above,  these  marine  mammals  are  generally  killed  on  shore  outside  of  their  natural  element, 
but  the  more  venturesome  among  the  natives  go  out  to  sea  in  i)arties  of  from  five  to  ten  canoes  and  boldly  attack 
the  whales  frequenting  these  waters  with  their  young. 

The  country  between  Bering  sea  and  the  alpine  chain  of  mountains  extending  along  the  eastern  shqye  is  a 
gradually-ascending  plain,  dotted  with  lakes  fed  from  the  glaciers  and  eternal  snows  in  the  east,  and  having  their 
outlets  in  the  west.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  a  belt  of  timber  reaches  down  in  the  center  to  the 
vicinity  of  lake  Bocharof,  but  beyond  this  the  forest  disappears,  and  only  the  deep  ravines  exhibit  a  stunted  growth 
of  creeping  willow  and  alder  brush.  The  reindeer  browses  and  herds  all  over  this  region,  retreating  during  the 
summer  up  to  their  inaccessible  retreats  among  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  mountain  range,  where  they  are  often  seen 
by  the  traveler  below  as  a  moving  line  of  black  dots  winding  around  the  summits.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter  they  seek  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  scatter  over  the  tundra,  where  they  are  hunted  with  comparative 
ease.  Foxes,  land-otters,  martens,  and  minks  are  plentiful  throughout  this  section,  and  the  gigantic  brown  bear 
of  continental  Alaska  rivals  the  native  fishermen  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  lake  and 
stream. 

The  people  of  Port  Moller  and  Oogashik  are  of  the  Aleutian  tribe,  which  in  former  years  made  warlike 
expeditions  along  this  coast,  extending  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  Naknek  river  and  lake  Walker.  At  the  village 
situated  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  latter  lake  the  present  inhabitants  still  tell  the  story  of  the  night  attack  made 
by  the  "bloodthirsty"  Aleuts  long  j-ears  ago,  when  every  soul  in  the  place  was  dispatched  without  mercy,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  hid  himself  under  a  waterfall  close  by,  and  thus  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  this  country  led  to  the  discovery  at  an  early  date  of  several  easy  portage  routes 
across  the  peninsula.  The  Eussian  promyshleniks  first  made  their  way  to  Bristol  bay  and  Nushegak  across  the 
peninsula  from  Kadiak,  and  found  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  this  route  of  communication  had  been  an 
intertribal  highway  for  ages  past. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Russian- American  Company's  sway  in  these  regions  a  large  proportion  of  their 
trafiSc  was  carried  on  in  this  way  from  Kadiak  to  Bristol  bay,  and  thence  to  the  Kuskokvim  and  Yukon  rivers  and 
Saint  Michael.  This  was  a  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  transporting  merchandise,  but  it  was  long  preferred  to 
the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  sending  sailing-craft  around  to  Saint  Michael  through  the  shallow  and  stormy  waters 
of  Bering  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  a  short  day's 
climbing  transplanting  the  traveler  from  tide-water  into  the  midst  of  glaciers  and  eternal  snows  and  scenes  of  alpine 
grandeur  and  solitude. 

The  group  of  islands  of  which  Kadiak  is  the  largest  is,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day  the  most  important 
section  of  this  division,  being  the  central  depot  and  station  of  the  several  firms  engaged  in  the  fur-trade.  Kadiak 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Eussian  traders  as  early  as  1762,  but  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  natives,  who  were  then  quite  numerous,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that  a  permanent  foothold  was 
gained  by  Shelikhof,  the  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Eussian- American  Company.  For  many  years  after  Kadiak 
was  the  headquarters  of  that  powerful  corporation  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  all  the  Eussian  colonies 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  until  Baranof 's  ambition  drove  him  to  the  eastward  along  the  coast,  where  he 
met  with  English  and  American  traders  among  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  and  there  established 
himself,  claiming  Russian  sovereignty  over  the  coast  to  the  southward  far  beyond  the  present  boundary  of 
Alaska. 

The  first  missionary  establishment  of  the  Eussian  church  on  these  shores  also  landed  on  Kadiak  island,  and 
from  here  a  few  courageous  apostles  set  out  to  regions  then  totally  unknown  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the 
savage  tribes.  A  century  of  uninterrifpted  presence  of  christianizing  influences  among  them  has  so  transformed 
these  natives  that  not  a  vestige  of  their  former  fierce  and  savage  nature  can  now  be  found,  and  their  settlements 
will  compare  favorably  in  neatness  and  domestic  comfort  with  most  of  the  fishing  villages  of  northern  Europe. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  the  island  are  more  favorable  than  in  most  other  sections  of  Alaska,  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  being  among  the  general  industries  of  the  people.    At  the  creole 
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settlement  of  Afoguak  there  is  quite  an  extensive  acreage,  fenced  in,  under  cultivation;  and  at  tbe  village  of 
Saint  Paul,  on  Wood  island,  and  on  Spruce  island  these  farming  operations  are  extending  eveiy  year.  The  crops 
are  by  no  means  abundant,  and  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  a  certainty  every  year;  but  there  is  enough  to  add  much 
to  the  comfort  of  life  and  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  variety  to  the  dietary  of  the  people.  E.^periments  in  sheep- 
laising  have  also  been  made  witb  encouraging  results,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  wool  is  concerned ;  but  the 
increase  in  lambs  is  much  less  than  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  is  still  more  diminished  by  the  ravages  of 
eagles  and  ravens.  As  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  the  smaller  islands  to  the  northward  are 
timbered,  the  people  here  have  facilities  for  ship  or  boat  building,  of  which  they  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent.  One  or  more  small  crafts  can  always  be  found  in  process  of  construction,  princi))ally  iipon  orders  from 
the  prosperous  white  sea-otter  hunters  of  the  Shumagin  islands  or  for  the  trading  firms  and  private  traders.  A 
deputy  collector  of  customs  stationed  at  Kadiak  has  quite  a  respectable  list  of  small  craft  built  and  registered  in 
the  district. 

Sea-otter  parties  are  fitted  out  in  nearly  every  village,  and  are  frequently  taken  to  distant  hunting-grounds  in 
sloops  and  schooners.  The  old  men  and  youths  remain  at  home  and  employ  their  time  profitably  in  hunting  bears 
and  trapping  foxes,  principally  of  the  black  and  the  cross  variety.  The  salmon  fishery  is  increasing  in  volume  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  furnishes  labor  for  numerous  hands,  whites  as  well  as  native  males  and  females.  Cod-fish 
is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  the  shallow  soundings  of  the  coast,  and  forms  a  great  staple  of  food  with  the  people, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  exported. 

The  parish  priest  of  the  Russian  church  located  at  Kadiak  village  has  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  division,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  and  the  upper  portion 
of  Cook's  inlet,  the  latter  section  being  confided  to  the  care  of  a  missionary  monk  located  at  Kenai,  on  the  E^doute 
Saint  Nicholas. 

On  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Kadiak  island  coal  has  been  found,  together  with  many  indications  of 
the  existence  of  petroleum ;  but  if  other  mineral  deposits  are  hidden  within  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  they 
have  thus  far  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  the  prospector  and  explorer. 

The  settlement  of  Katmai,  in  this  vicinity,  was  once  the  central  point  of  transit  for  travel  and  traflSc  across  the 
peninsula.  Three  different  routes  converged  here  and  made  the  station  a  point  of  some  importance ;  now  Katmai's 
commercial  glory  has  departed,  and  its  population,  consisting  of  less  than  200  Creoles  and  Innuits,  depend  upon 
the  sea- otter  alone  for  existence.  The  men  could  have  reindeer  iu  plenty  by  climbing  the  mountains  that  rear 
their  snow-covered  snramits  immediately  behind  them,  but  they  prefer  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  to 
put  up  with  all  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  connected  with  sea-otter  hunting,  and  in  case  of  success  purchase 
canned  meats  and  fruit  from  the  trading-store,  leaving  the  deer  on  the  mountain  undisturbed. 

The  people  of  two  villages  across  the  divide,  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Walker,  come  down  to  Katmai  to  do  their 
shopping  and  to  dispose  of  their  furs,  undertaking  a  very  fatiguing  tramp  over  mountains  and  glaciers  and  across 
deep  and  dangerous  streams  in  preference  to  the  canoe  journey  to  the  Bristol  Bay  stations.  Only  at  long  intervals 
a  small  party  will  ijroceed  to  Nushegak  to  visit  the  Russian  missionary  stationed  there,  to  whose  spiritual  care 
they  have  been  assigned  without  regard  to  locality  or  convenience. 

Of  the  Creoles  embraced  in  the  i^arish  of  Kadiak  103  are  reported  by  the  church  authorities  as  being  able  to 
read  and  write  in  the  Kadiak  and  a  small  proportion  of  them  in  the  Russian  language. 

Northward  from  the  Kadiak  group  we  find  a  deep  indentation  of  the  coast,  bounded  by  a  lofty  mountain  range, 
with  which  several  volcanic  peaks  in  the  westward  and  the  peninsula  iu  the  east  form  the  great  estuary  known  as 
Cook's  inlet. 

When  the  Russian  traders  first  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  this  region  under  the  lead  of  two  rival  companies, 
in  1787  and  1789,  they  made  war  upon  each  other.  Scenes  of  piracy  and  bloodshed  were  enacted  in  swift  succession 
for  ten  long  years,  until  Baranof,  with  his  iron  will  and  hand,  settled  all  disputes  by  sending  the  disputants  to 
Siberia  for  trial  and  punishment.  Historically  this  whole  region  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Alaska.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  the  ethnologist,  from  the  fact  that  here  are  found  the  only  instances  of  the  interior  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Athabaskan  family  impinging  upon  the  coast.  The  people  known  as  Keuaitze  (Kinnats  or  Tiunats)  are 
strongly  defined;  but  they  are  a  separate  people  from  the  Eskimo  inhabiting  Kadiak  and  the  sea-coast  adjoiniug. 
The  height  of  the  male  of  the  Kenai  tribe  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Eskimo,  and  a  full-grown  man  of  less  than  5 
feet  8  inches  is  rarely  encountered.  They  are  slim,  lithe,  and  sinewy;  the  eyes  are  set  straight  in  the  head;  the 
nose  is  prominent,  frequently  aquiline;  the  mouth  is  large,  with  full  lips,  the  chin  frequently  receding;  the  skin 
is  very  perceptibly  darker  than  that  of  the  Eskimo;  they  wear  their  hair,  which  is  thick  and  coarse,  much  longer 
than  the  natives  of  Kadiak ;  and  the  males  gather  it  into  a  thick,  stubby  braid,  hanging  down  the  back,  thickly 
smeared  with  grease  and  sometimes  powdered  over  with  feathers  and  down. 

At  the  head  of  the  inlet  and  on  the  rivers  emptying  into  it  from  the  north  we  find  these  people  more  primitive 
iu  their  manners  and  customs,  dressing  in  buckskin  shirts  and  trowsers,  the  men  and  women  almost  alike.  Many 
of  their  hunting  shirts  and  breeches  aie  tastefully  embellished  with  porcupine  quills  and  grass  braiding,  beail 
embroidery  and  fringes,  while  both  nose  and  ears  of  the  men  are  pierced  for  the  insertion  of  the  white  shells  of  the 
dentalium,  or  hyqua,  here  called  "  sukli ".    This  shell  was  formerly  in  general  demand  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
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the  territory,  but  now  this  seems  to  be  the  only  section  where  there  is  a  steady  call  for  the  article.  The  women 
are  treated  well  and  kindly,  but  they  have  much  heavier  burdens  laid  upon  them  in  the  line  of  manual  labor  than 
those  imposed  upon  their  wives  by  the  Kadiak  or  Aleutian  natives.  The  Kenaitze  travel  a  great  deal  by  laud,  and 
the  women  serve  as  pack-animals.  In  their  domestic  architecture  and  economy  they  also  differ  much  from  the 
Eskimo,  their  houses  being  always  erected  above  the  ground  with  logs  and  roofed  with  bark,  the  under  side  of  each 
log  being  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  fit  down  tightly  over  the  round  surface  of  the  one  beneath.  They  build  their  roofs 
with  regular  rafters,  pitched  sufficiently  to  shed  the  rain  and  melting  snow,  and  a  fire-place  is  reserved  in  the  center, 
with  a  small  aperture  directly  above  it  in  the  roof.  The  door  to  this  structure  is  a  low,  square  hole  at  one  end 
large  enough  to  admit  a  stooping  person,  and  a  bear-skin  is  usually  hung  over  it,  or  a  plank  is  placed  before  it.  The 
floor  is  generally  the  natural  earth,  while  around  the  sides  of  the  room,  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground,  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  people  to  stretch  out  upon  at  night,  is  erected  a  rude  stage.  On  this  staging  they  lay  grass 
mats  and  skins  for  bedding  and  covering.  This  is  the  most  primitive  style  of  dwelling.  Those  among  them  who 
have  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  trading-posts  and  villages  farther  down  the  inlet  have  added  to  their  houses 
wings,  or  small  box-like  additions,  tightly  framed  together,  with  an  entrance  only  from  the  interior  of  the  larger 
structure.  These  little  additions,  used  as  sleeping  apartments  aud  sometimes  as  bath-rooms,  are  furnished  with 
the  luxury  of  a  plank  floor,  and  in  many  instances  have  a  small  window  of  transparent  bladder  or  intestine. 

On  all  the  principal  hunting-grounds,  or  along  the  trails  most  frequented  by  the  Kenaitze,  are  found  structures 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  with  additions  built  very  compact  aud  low,  which  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for 
the  hunter  and  traveler  in  times  of  suow-storm  and  excessive  cold.  A  party  of  hunters  can  retire  into  one  of  these 
shelters  and  keep  up  quite  a  high  degree  of  temperature  with  their  own  animal  heat  for  hours,  and  even  days,  if  the 
storm  should  be  prolonged,  and  they  are  safe  from  the  cold,  though  the  air  they  breathe  may  not  be  of  the  best. 

The  Kenaitze  are  in  disposition  much  more  taciturn  than  their  Innuit  neighbors  and  are  more  dignified  in 
demeanor;  but  they  are  ardent  hunters,  spending  most  of  their  time  and  energy  in  the  chase  on  land,  where  the 
fur-bearing  animals  peculiar  to  the  country  are  numerous,  varied,  and  valuable,  and  often  make  long  journeys  into 
the  interior,  up  and  through  mountain  defiles,  and  even  over  summits  and  glaciers,  erecting  at  every  convenient 
camping- ground  the  temporary  shelters  above  referred  to.  At  localities  where  tribes  or  families  meet  for  traffic 
or  hunting  they  build  up  somewhat  larger  structures,  consisting  of  two  open  sheds,  with  sloping  roofs  facing  each 
other,  allowing  the  inmates  to  warm  themselves  by  one  and  the  same  fire.  These  people  along  the  rivers  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  inlet  build  birch -bark  canoes,  but  when  they  get  down  to  the  sea-board  or  to  the  Innuit 
settlements  of  the  lower  peninsula  they  buy  bidarkas  or  skin-canoes  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  navigating  in  salt 
water.    Wooden  canoes  or  dug-outs  are  not  known  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river. 

The  Kenaitze  are  expert  fishermen,  aud  certainly  enjoy  an  abundance  of  piscatorial  food,  salmon  of  fine  size 
and  quality  running  up  their  rivers,  and  trout  crowd  the  hundreds  of  lakes  in  their  country,  where  they  are  found 
all  through  the  winter  and  caught  -through  the  ice.  The  fishermeu  descend  to  tiiie-water  only  when  king-salmon, 
or  "chavitcha",  come  up  from  the  sea  in  dense  masses,  or  when  schools  of  white  whales  or  grampus  follow  up  the 
"  eulachan  ",  or  candle-fish,  until  they  are  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  natives. 
The  variety  of  native  mammals  is  very  great.  Bears  both  brown  aud  black — the  former  of  great  size  and  ferocity, 
frequently  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  grizzly— are  killed  in  large  numbers  by  the 
hunters  every  year.  The  deer  found  here  is  apparently  a  larger  cousin  of  the  reindeer,  the  woodland  caribou. 
Moose,  single  and  in  family  groups,  can  be  found  feeding  through  the  low  brush-wood  and  alder  swamps,  and 
mountain  sheep  inhabit  the  higher  mountains,  feeding  upon  the  nutritious  grasses  and  moss  found  in  the  clefts  of 
mountain  tops  and  rocky  ledges.  The  fleece  of  this  sheep  (or  goat?)  is  surprisingly  long  and  coarse,  their  skins 
making  a  favorite  bedding  of  the  natives.  These  natives  trap  the  beaver  on  streams  and  lakes,  the  land-otter,  not 
only  in  the  interior,  but  on  the  sea-shore,  and  kill  the  porcupine,  the  whistling  marmot,  wolves,  black  and  gray,  the 
lynx,  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  mink,  musk-rat,  and  a  small  white  weasel,  called  here  "ermine"  by  courtesy.  Of 
wild  fowl  they  have  the  grouse  (both  the  white  ptarmigan  and  the  ruffled  grouse),  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  millions 
during  the  breeding  season,  aud  the  blue  sand-hill  crane  and  white  swan  in  flocks. 

From  the  Kenai  settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  and  the  Kustatan  village  opposite,  southward, 
the  men  are  also  sea-otter  hunters,  going  down  to  Anchor  point  and  the  Barren  islands  in  parties,  or  to  the  reefs  of 
Chermaboura  and  cape  Douglas.  The  Kenaitze  population  proper  is  all  located  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Anchor 
point  to  the  Hyamna  portage  of  the  west  coast  of  the  inlet,  south  of  the  deep  indentation  of  the  Kenai  peninsula 
called  Chugachik  or  Kuchekmak  gulf.  This  country  is  settled  by  Innuits,  who  have  peopled  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  from  there  eastward  along  the  mainland  nearly  to  the  Copper  river.  Two  of  the  trading-stations  in 
the  Kenai  district  are  located  among  these  Innuits  at  English  bay  and  Seldovia.  Three  more  stations,  consisting 
each  of  two  rival  stores,  are  located  at  Kenai  (E^doute  Saint  Nicholas),  on  the  river  Kinik,  and  the  village  of 
Toyonok,  or  "West  Foreland. 

The  central  point  of  all  this  region  is  Kenai,  once  the  site  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  on  the  inlet, 
the  remnants  of  which  can  still  be  seen.  A  Russian  missionary  is  located  here,  and  a  new  church  is  nearly 
completed. 
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At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory  Kenai  was  still  a  fortified  place,  with  a  high  stockade  and  octagonal 
bastions  at  the  salient  points.  Both  stockade  and  bastions,  with  their  primitive  armament  of  Impound  falconets, 
have  disappeared  since  then,  but  a  number  of  new  buildings  have  sprung  up,  and  a  thrifty  colony  of  Creoles 
has  taken  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips  on  a  larger  scale  than. had  ever  been  attempted  before. 
Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  acres  are  planted  here  now,  and  several  of  the  fiimilies  keep  cattle.  Some  of  the  choicest 
salmon  of  the  territory  is  salted  here,  and  is  barreled  and  shipped  to  Sau  Francisco.  The  hunting-grounds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  do  not  yield  their  former  abundance  of  valuable  furs,  but  the  presence  of  the  missionary 
establishment  causes  a  concentration  of  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  inlet  at  least  once  a  year  and  brings 
considerable  trade  to  this  old  station.  It  was  on  the  river  Kaknu,  or  Kenai,  that  the  Eussian  mining  engineer 
Doroshin  reported  the  existence  of  surface  gold  in  paying  quantities.  After  laboring  with  a  numerous  party  in  the 
mountains  for  two  seasons,  at  great  expense  to  the  Eussian- American  Company,  he  returned  with  a  few  ounces  of 
the  precious  metal,  but  he  could  present  no  inducement  to  the  corporation  to  proceed  any  further  in  this  enterprise. 
Since  that  time  American  prospectors  have  passed  years  in  this  region  following  up  the  Eussian's  tracks,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  thus  far  found  gold  enough  to  warrant  him  to  work  the  find.  In  former  years  Kenai  was  also 
the  site  of  a  large  brick-yard,  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  .colony,  from  which  all  stations  and 
settlements  were  supplied  with  the  material  for  the  old-fashioned  Eussian  ovens  or  heaters. 

About  30  miles  down  the  coast  from  Kenai  there  is  another  settlement  deserving  at  least  a  passing  notice.  A 
number  of  "  colonial  citizens  ",  or  superannuated  employes  of  the  old  Eussian  company,  were  ordered  to  settle  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  at  Ninilchik,  and  their  descendants  live  there  still.  Bach  family  has  quite  a  large  garden 
patch  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  yielding  enough  to  allow  the  owners  to  dispose  of  a  large  surplus  to  traders  and 
fishermen.  They  have  quite  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  women  actually  make  butter ;  but  they  are  not  sufiQciently 
advanced  in  farming  lore  to  construct  or  use  a  churn,  and  the  butter  is  made  in  a  very  laborious  manner  by  shaking 
the  cream  in  bottles.  They  also  raise  pigs  and  keej)  poultry,  but  on  account  of  the  hogs  running  on  the  sea-shore 
digging  clams  and  feeding  upon  kelp,  and  the  chickens  scratching  among  fish-bones  and  other  offal,  both  their 
poultry  and  their  pork  are  fishy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  made  unpalatable.  The  young  men  of  the  settlement  go 
out  to  hunt  the  sea-otter  at  Anchor  point,  or  even  lower  down  the  coast. 

The  whole  region  about  Cook's  inlet  is  wooded,  the  forest  being  here  and  there  interspersed  with  marshy 
tundras;  but  everywhere  along  the  coast  the  timber  is  small  and  stunted,  being  of  larger  dimensions  only  in  the 
interior. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Anchor  point,  on  Kuohekmak  gulf,  and  on  Graham's  or  English  harbor,  extensive  coal-veins 
appear  along  the  bluffs  and  come  to  the  surface.  The  Eussian-American  Company  jointly  with  a  San  Francisco 
firm  worked  here  for  years  to  develop  the  mines  and  obtain  a  product  good  enough  for  the  use  of  steamers  and 
engines,  but  after  sinking  a  large  capital  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  before  the  transfer  of  the  territory  took 
place.  A  few  remnants  of  the  extensive  buildings  erected  in  connection  with  these  mining  operations  still  remain 
on  the  north  shore  of  English  bay. 

The  easternmost  section  of  this  division  comprises  the  coast  bordering  upon  the  gulf  of  Chugatch,  or  Prince 
William  sound,  and  from  there  to  Mount  Saint  Elias  this  is  essentially  an  alpine  region.  The  whole  coast  between 
cape  Saint  Elizabeth  in  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  Copper  river  in  thie  east  is  deeply  indented  with  coves  and 
fiords,  and  towering  peaks  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Nearly  every  valley  and  ravine  has  Its  glacier,  some  of  the 
latterbeingamongthemostextensivein  the  world.  In  Port  Valdez,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sound,a  glacier 
exists  with  a  face  15  miles  in  length  at  the  sea-shore,  while  its  downward  track  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  summit 
of  the  alps.  Huge  icebergs  drop  off  its  face  with  a  thundering  noise  almost  continually  and  drift  out  to  se'a,  and 
the  whole  extensive  bay  is  covered  with  small  fragments,  making  it  inaccessible  to  even  boat  navigation,  and 
consequently  a  safe  retreat  for  seals,  which  sport  here  in  thousands.  Port  Fidalgo  in  the  east  and  Port  Wells  in 
the  west  also  have  tremendous  glaciers,  and  another  glacial  formation  forms  the  portage  route  between  Chugatch 
bay  and  Cook's  inlet.  Though  covered  with  a  dense  forest  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  from  the  sea-level,  these 
mountains  are  comparatively  poor  in  animal  life,  and  support  in  small  settlements  only  a  very  limited  population 
scattered  along  the  coast  and  islands.  The  timber  is  nearly  all  spruce,  some  of  it  of  extraordinary  size,  but  no 
practical  use  has  been  made  of  this  material  since  Baranof  established  a  ship-yard  in  Eesurrectiou  bay,  on  the 
Kenai  peninsula,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  shipwrights  constructed  a  few  small  vessels.  One  of  these  crafts  was 
a  three-master,  and  boasted  the  title  of  frigate,  though  it  measured  only  100  tons. 

Traces  of  the  Russian  woodman's  ax  are  still  plainly  visible  along  the  western  coast  of  the  sound  and  on 
Montague  island,  and  the  huge  logs  still  lie  where  they  were  felled  in  anticipation  of  an  industry  that  was  not 
developed. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  section  are  the  black  and  the  brown  bear,  otter,  marten,  and  mink, 
but  on  the  eastern  side  of  Nuchek  island  there  is  quite  an  extensive  sea-otter  hunting-ground,  which  supports  two 
large  trading-stores  on  that  island.  W^hales  are  plentiful  in  these  waters,  but  the  natives  are  not  bold  enough  to 
attack  them.  Cod-fishing  banks  exist  in  a  few  localities,  and  all  the  rivers  and  streams  have  their  annual  run  ot 
salmon.    In  the  early  times  of  the  Eussian  rSgime  Xuchek,  which  was  then  called  Eedoute  Saint  Constautine,  was 
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quite  an  important  trading  center,  beiBgvisited  by  Tbliiikct  tribes  from  tlio  coast  10  the  eastward  asfar  as  Bering  bay, 
and  also  by  the  Copper  River  Indians  of  the  Tinneh  family.  This  traffic,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  exists,  but  not 
in  the  old  dimensions.  There  is  every  reasoii  to  believe  that  the  Copper  River  people  have  inuch  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  that  they  find  other  outlets  for  their  trade  to  the  northward  on  the  Yukon  or  the  Tennanah. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Russians  the  Eskimo  race  here  occupied  the  coast  as  far  eastward  as  Kaiak  island 
and  Comptroller  bay,  but  in  late  years  the  Thlinket  have  gradually  advanced  westward,  first  mixiug  with  the 
Eskimo  and  then  absorbing  and  superseding  them,  until  at  the  present  day  they  are  established  in  predominant 
numbers  even  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river. 

The  number  of  sea-otters  sold  at  the  liTuchek  stores  every  year  does  not  exceed  150,  and  are  all  killed 
between  the  islands  of  Nushegak  and  Kaiak.  The  whole  Eskimo  population  of  this  secluded  district  is  only  about 
500,  and,  as  they  are  poor,  they  will  most  probably  remain  in  this  seclusion,  which  is  broken  but  once  or  twice  a  year 
by  the  arrival  of  the  trading-schooner.  They  have  food  in  plenty  such  as  it  is,  consisting  of  seal-blubber,  salmon, 
the  meat  of  the  marmot,  porcupine,  and  bear,  varied  occasionally  by  the  welcome  addition  of  mountain  sheep,  an 
animal  that  is  found  over  all  this  alpine  region,  and  is  as  persistently  and  skillfully  hunted  by  the  natives  as  is  the 
chamois  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  The  meat  of  this  mountain  sheep,  or  goat,  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  finest 
tame  mutton,  but  by  the  time  one  of  the' native  hunters  brings  a  carcass  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-coast 
or  the  trading-store  the  meat  is  sadly  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  presents  rather  an  uninviting  appearance.  Foxes, 
of  course,  are  plentiful  here,  as  everywhere  in  Alaska,  in  two  or  three  varieties,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  silver- 
gray  being  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the  Copper  River  Indians.  No  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered  in 
these  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  pure  native  copper,  specimens  of  which  have  been  secured  from  Copper  river 
ever  since  the  Russians  irst  made  their  appearance  there,  but  repeated  attempts  by  Russians,  and  later  by 
Americans,  to  locate  the  source  from  whence  these  specimens  came  have  always  resulted  in  failure.  An  American 
prospector  who  lived  with  those  Indians  for  two  years  reports  that  he  failed  to  discover  copper  or  gold  in  paying 
quantities  anywhere  in  that  region,  but  his  individual  opinion  is  not  suflcient  to  deny  the  existence  of  copper 
deposits,  of  which  so  many  specimens  have  been  procured;  and  the  ultimate  location  of  these  deposits  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  energy. 

Of  the  features  of  the  coast  between  Copper  river  and  Mount  Saint  Elias  but  little  is  known,  but  it  is  evidently 
a  narrow  table-land  between  the  high  mountains  and  the  sea,  well  timbered,  and  traversed  by  numerous  shallow 
streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  glaciers  and  eternal  snows.  The  natives  describe  it  as  an  excellent  hunting- 
ground.  The  island  of  Kaiak  is  undoubtedly  the  point  where  Bering  first  approached  the  North  American 
continent,  and  upon  the  southern  point  of  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  cape  Saint  Elias.  It  is  not  permanently 
inhabited,  but  hunting  parties  from  the  mainland  sometimes  remain  here  for  many  months  at  a  time. 

The  Eskimo  of  this  section  partake  of  the  same  characteristics  with  the  people  of  Kadiak  and  the  peninsula. 

Timber  exists  here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  are  generally  under  ground, 
according  to  Innuit  custom,  but  where  the  Thlinket  or  Kolosh  race  has  mixed  with  them  and  gained  supremacy 
the  mode  of  architecture  changed  at  once  to  substantial  log  structures  entirely  above  ground,  generally  with  a 
plank  platform  running  along  the  entire  front,  on  which  the  inmates  assemble  in  fine  weather,  and  sit  upon  their 
haunches,  wrapped  in  greasy  blankets,  smoking  and  staring  stupidly  into  vacancy.  At  Nuchek  there  is  a  Russian 
chapel,  but  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  a  priest  has  made  his  appearance  there.  A  creole  reads  prayers  every 
Sunday  in  the  chapel,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  with  the  aid  of  donations  from  all  the  surrounding  villages. 
It  is  touching  to  observe  the  constancy  and  faith  of  these  poor  people,  who  have  gathered  at  this  cential  point 
from  a  circuit  of  one  hundred  miles  every  spring  for  the  last  nine  years  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  priest  come 
at  last  to  give  them  his  blessing  and  to  solemnize  the  marriages  that  have  been  contracted  during  this  long 
interval.  Baptism  can  be  performed  by  the  church  reader  under  the  rules  of  the  Russian  church. 
*        I  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  settlements  and  the  population  of  the  entire  peninsula  division,  as  follows : 

KADIAK  DIVISION. 


Total. 


Mitrofunia 
Kaluiat  - . . 
Sutkhoon . . . 
Kuyutak 
Katniai 

Knknk 

Apliivak  .. 
S.iiiitPaiil.. 
L'  Knova  . . . 
Yelovoi  ... 
Oozinkie  — 


Settlements. 


LocatioD. 


Aliaska  peninsula. 
Aliaska  peBinsula.. 
Aliaska  peninsula. . 
Aliaska  peninsula  , 
Aliaska  peninsula. 
Aliaska  peninsula 

Cape  Douglas 

Katliak  island 

Wood  island -. 

Spruce  island 

Kadiak  island 


Total. 


4,352 


30 

25 

18 

218 

37 

46 

288 

157 

78 

45 


White. 


34 


Creole. 


917 


37 


253 
56 
78 
45 


Bskimo. 


2,211 


29 
25 
18 
181 
37 
40 
15 


Athabaa- 
kan. 


864 


Tblinket. 
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Settlements. 


Afognak  (two  villages) . 
Ooganok  (two  Tillages) . 

Ooi.ak 

Knrlak 

Akhiok 

Ayakhtalik 

Kagniak 

•  Three  Saints  bay 

01(1  harbor 

O.'lova 

C.inlak  village 

Killuda 

Alexandrovsk 

T.ilik 

Seldovia  and  Ostrovki. . 
I,:  Ida 


^'inilchik 

K  ismlof 

Chkitnk  and  Chernila 

R'  ilakh 

K  naiK<5donte 

Titukilsk  and  Kikishka 

Kiiltuk 

Kuakatnnk 

Ziiluiat. 

Uitakb 

Kiuik 

Sunhetno  (1st  village) 

Siishetno  (2d  village) 

Toyonok  station  and  village. 

Xnstatan 

Chf'upga 

K:)iiikblak 

Tatikhlek 

Nnohek 

IkhirikandAlagann 

Ciipo  Martin 

Atnah  villages 

Chilkh.iat  villages 

Y.ktk^viHages      


Location. 


.1 

Ik, 


Afognak  island 

Kadiak  island 

Sadiak  island 

Kadiak  island 

Kadiak  island 

Kndiak  island 

KaOiak  island 

Kadiak  island 

Kadiak  island  

Kadiak  island 

Kadiak  island , 

Kadiak  island 

Kenal  peninsula 

Eastern  coast  Kenal  peninsula. .. 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kenai  peninsnla 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kenai  peninsula 

Ivi^nai  peninsula ,  . 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kenai  peninsula 

Kinik  river,  Cook's  inlet 

Kiuik  river,  Cook's  inlet 

Kiuik  river.  Cook's  inlet 

Kioik  river,  Cook's  inlet 

Cook'sinlet 

Cook's  inlet 

Cook'sinlet 

Cook's  inlet 

Prince  "William  sound 

Pilnce  William  sound 

Prince  William  sound 

Prince  William  sound 

Mouth  of  Copper  river 

Mouth  of  Copper  river 

Copper  river 

Comptroller  bay 

Foot  of  Mount  Saint  Ellas  range. 


Total. 


73 

76 

302 

114 

101 

109 

7 

160 

147 

24 


32 

74 

29 

53 

31 

56 

44 

44 

57 

17 

57 

16 

15 

46 

44 

46 

117 

05 

80 

54 

73 

74 

117 

7 

250 

170 

150 


White. 


Creole. 


Eskimo. 


195 


144 

73 

76 

277 

114 

97 

102 

3 

155 

139 

24 

36 

75 

32 


Athabas- 
kan. 


Thlinket. 


31 
40 
44  ' 


80 
54 
73 
60 

117 


57 
17 
55 
16 
15 
46 
44 
46 
109 
65 


250 


170 
15J 


The  superficial  area  of  the  Kadiak  district  is  approxima.tely  70,884  square  miles ;  the  inhabitants,  iiumberiuy; 
4,352,  would  give  us  a  ratio  of  1  inhabitant  to  16J  square  miles.  The  ratio  of  civilized  population  (white  and 
Creole)  is  I  to  ^^  square  miles. 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION. 

The  narrow  strip  of  coast-line  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  to  Portland  canal,  a  strip  that  was  patched  upon  tlie  solid 
body  of  the  Enssian  possessions  on  this  continent  through  the  ambition  of  Baranof,  differs  in  all  its  characteristics 
from  the  bulk  of  Alaska,  partaking  essentially  of  those  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  the  islands  adjoining. 
Though  Baranof,  or  rather  the  company  which  he  represented,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
powerful  enough  not  only  to  establish  but  to  maintain  possession  of  the  narrow  belt  between  the  mountains  and 
tlie  sea,  he  was  never  able  to  extend  the  Russian  possessions  into  the  interior  where  the  outposts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  were  already  located,  and  as  the  successor  of  the  Russians  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  shut 
off  the  British  possessions  from  the  sea-coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 

This  whole  division  is  densely  wooded  and  exceedingly  mountainous  in  its  formation ;  the  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  fiords,  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  sheltered  by  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Alexander  archipelago.  The  forests,  impinging  as  they  do  ai)on  the  sea-coast  everywhere,  are  easily  accessible, 
and  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  future  cither  as  fuel  or  as  building  material.  The  Alaska  spruce  is  the 
prevailing  forest  tree,  but  in  the  southern  section  of  the  division  the  yellow  cedar,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
northern  trees,  exists  in  considerable  quantities.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  always  been  an  article  of  export  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  it  is  purchased  by  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Alaska  coast  at  the  present  day;  but  the  extent 
to  which  this  iudustry  might  be  developed  is  not  yet  known.  Large  bodies  of  this  timber  are  found  farther  south 
in  the  adjoining  British  possessions.  Coal  has  been  discovered  on  many  of  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland, 
but  no  practical  use  has  thus  far  been  made  of  tlie  discoveries.    Au  extensive  vein  of  bronze-copper  was  opened 
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on  Prince  of  Wales  island  by  a  British  Columbian  firm,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  the  enterprise  languishes. 
Discoveries  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  made  on  Baranof  island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka,  only  since 
the  transfer  of  the  territory,  and  for  a  time  quite  an  excitement  was  created;  but  now  these  ledges  are  scarcely, 
worked  at  all,  being  simply  held  by  the  owners  for  further  developments,  or  until  some  process  can  be  discovered 
for  working  with  profit  the  peculiar  grade  of  ore  existing  there.  In  the  meantime  surface  gold  was  discovered  on 
the  peninsula  between  the  inlets  of  Takoo  and  Chilkhat.  The  mining  population  of  Sitka,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  of  the  Wrangell  and  the  Gassiar  country,  was  drawn  away  to  the  new  discoveries,  where  they  are  now  engaged 
with  apparent  success.  Veins  of  quartz  have  also  been  located  iu  the  same  locality;  and  with  the  undaunted 
prospector  throughout  all  this  region,  in  a  few  years  more  the  mining  resources  of  southeastern  Alaska  will  be  fully 
known. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  mining  industry  stands  the  fur-trade,  once  the  sole  foundation  of  the  country's 
prosperity.  From  the  silver  and  the  black  fox,  the  marten,  and  the  land-otter  the  most  valuable  furs  are  secured 
by  the  natives,  tegether  with  skins  of  the  black  and  the  brown  bear,  a  limited  quantity  of  beaver,  and  a  few  sea- 
otter.  Owing  to  excessive  competition  the  prices  paid  for  these  furs  are  abnormally  high,  and  the  profits  from 
the  trade  must  be  correspondingly  small. 

Salmon,  halibut,  and  herring  crowd  all  the  waters  of  the  sea-coast  as  well  as  those  of  the  interior  channels  of  the 
archipelago,  and  two  or  three  canning  and  salting  establishments  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years.  The.  oil 
procured  from  herring  and  dog-fish  and  shark  finds  a  ready  market.  A  few  small  saw-mUls  furnish  rough  lumber 
for  local  consumption,  and  a  few  small  craft,  including  one  steamer  of  80  tons  burden,  ply  over  the  sheltered  inland 
waters  and  as  far  north  as  Bering  bay  on  the  open  coast.  The  natives  on  many  of  the  islands  make  quite  a 
profitable  business  of  killing  hair-seals  for  their  hides  and  the  oil  rendered  from  the  blubber. 

The  climate  of  this  division,  especially  from  Cross  sound  to  the  southern  boundary,  is  very  peculiar.  The 
temperature  is  not  as  low  as  might  be  expected  in  this  latitude,  thermometrical  observations  extending  over  nearly 
fifty  years  presenting  a  minimum  of  only  4°  below  zero,  while  the  maximum  reached  +87° ;  this,  however,  occurred 
but  once  during  the  period  mentioned.    The  mean  annual  temperature  derived  from  all  these  observations  is  43°  28'. 

The  rainfall  statistics,  extending  over  the  same  period,  show  a  mean  annual  precipitation  of  over  80  inches, 
and  several  of  the  annual  records  are  above  90,  while  one  reaches  103.  The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 
during  the  periods  referred  to  averaged  165  per  annum,  and  of  snow-fall  33;  but  during  several  years  the  rainy  days 
numbered  as  high  as  250  and  even  264  a  year.  The  highest  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  here  was  47.  This 
enormous  precipitation  makes  it  plaiu  that,  ia  spite  of  the  comparatively  high  temperature,  the  climate  of 
southeastern  Alaska  cannot  be  called  an  agreeable  one,  or  one  that  would  hold  out  a  prospect  of  success  to 
agricultural  emigrants.  Vegetable  gardens,  however,  have  been  successfully  cultivated  all  over  this  district, 
wherever  white  men  settled  who  were  willing  to  bestow  the  necessary  labor  upon  this  way  of  ameliorating  their 
daily  fare.  Potatoes  were  found  among  the  natives  of  this  region  by  the  very  first  English  and  American  visitors, 
especially  among  the  Hyda  tribes,  and  at  present  they  are  freely  offered  for  sale  by  the  natives  wherever  white 
people  congregate  for  mining  or  trading.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and  mountainous  formation  of  the  country,  and 
the  thick  undergrowth  making  the  forest  almost  impenetrable,  the  keeping  of  cattle  is  surrounded  with  great 
(lifQculties,  and  hay  is  not  easily  cured  during  the  few  suuny  days  of  which  this  section  can  boast. 

Nearly  all  the  natives  inhabiting  the  southeastern  division  are  of  one  kin — the  Thlinket  tribe,  or  "  Kolosh"  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Russians.  Only  at  the  southern  portion  are  found  a  few  settlements  of  the  Hyda  tribe 
from  British  Columbia.  When  the  Russians  first  came  to  the  Alexander  archipelago  the  natives  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  their  permanent  establishment.  The  first  block-house  or  station  erected  by  Baranof,  at  old  Sitka,  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  all  the  inmates  put  to  death  by  the  combined  Sitka  and  Stockin  tribes,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Thlinket  of  Bering  bay  or  Yakutat  fell  upon  the  settlement  established  there,  killing  the  inhabitants 
and  carrying  off'  a  few  women  into  captivity.  About  this  time,  also,  two  large  sea-otter  hunting  parties,  consisting 
of  Innuits,  under  the  leadership  of  Russians,  were  surprised  and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Kolosh. 

Undaunted  by  these  disasters  Baranof  drove  the  native  warriors  from  their  fortified  position  on  the  site  of  the. 
present  town  of  Sitka  and  established  himself  there,  making  that  point  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Russian 
Fur  Company.  From  that  time  forth  the  Thlinket  only  indulged  in  an  occasional  robbery  or  murder  of  isolated 
hunters,  but  no  cordial  intercourse  was  ever  established  between  them  and  their  conquerors.  The  business  between 
them  was  carried  on  in  a  cautious  manner,  highly  suggestive  of  a  state  of  siege.  The  Russian  priests  made  very 
little  impression  upon  the  warlike  pagans,  who  only  occasionally  for  the  consideration  of  a  present  consented  to 
submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 

As  late  as  1855  the  Sitka  Indians  attacked  the  Russian  fortifications,  an  action  of  several  days  resulting, 
during  which  quite  a  number  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  the  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by 
treaty. 

At  that  time  the  town  of  Sitka  was  thoroughly  fortified  with  numerous  bastions  and  batteries  mounting 
between  sixty  and  eighty  cannon  of  various  calibers.  The  most  important  of  the  batteries  was  located  about  the 
mansion  of  the  chief  manager  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  which  was  perched  upon  a  steep,  rocky  elevation, 
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and  is  still  known  as  "  the  castle".  Here  seventeen  cannon  (12-  and  24-pounders)  were  planted  aad  kept  constantly 
loaded.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Eussiau  settlement  of  Sitka  bad  his  station  assigned  to  him  in  case  of  attack 
by  the  natives,  and  all  employes  were  drilled  occasionally  in  the  manual  of  arms,  etc.  The  military  garrison, 
consisting  of  180  soldiers  of  the  Siberian  battalion,  mounted  guard  regularly,  with  sentries  stationed  at  the  various 
gates  in  the  stockade. 

For  nine  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  Russian  possessions  to  the  United  States  a  military  post  was  maintained 
here,  consisting  at  first  of  nearly  250  men,  but  the  number  was  gradually  diminished,  and  the  last  troops  were 
withdrawn  in  1876.  A  few  difficulties  arose  during  this  time  between  the  troops  and  the  Indians  of  Sitka  and  one 
or  two  of  the  more  distant  tribes,  but  they  were  generally  adjusted  by  arbitration  and  a  mere  display  of  readiness 
to  fight.  A  United  States  man-of-war  now  (1880)  does  police  duty  at  Sitka,  patrolling  occasionally  the  interior 
channels  of  the  Alexander  archipelago.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  mere  presence  of  some  armed  force  in  this 
section  will  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  in  check  the  naturally  warlike  and  arrogant  Thliuket. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  territory  the  town  of  Sitka  has  continued  to  be  considered  as  the  most  Important  point 
in  Alaska,  and  whatever  display  there  has  been  of  military  or  civil  power  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was 
made  here.  The  collector  of  customs  for  the  district  of  Alaska  resides  at  Sitka,  and  is  unable  to  communicate  with 
his  deputies  in  the  west  exceiJt  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

For  thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  Sitka  settlement 
contained  a  number  of  schools  and  churches — the  latter  comprising  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  two  smaller  Russian 
chapels,  and  a  Lutheran  church  for  the  use  of  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Finlanders  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian 
company.  Of  the  schools  one  was  for  the  sons  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  company,  under  the  ambitious  name  of 
"Colonial  Academy",  one  a  boarding-school  for  girls  of  the  same  class,  and  two  other  schools  for  the  children  and 
orphans  of  the  lower  grades  of  employes  and  laborers. 

For  some  time  Sitka  was  also  the  site  of  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Russian  church.  All  these  establishments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  have  been  discontinued,  and  at  present  the  only  efforts  in  the  field  of  education 
are  made  by  missionaries  and  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  missions,  with  some  pecuniary 
assistance  of  the  naval  authorities  at  Sitka.  Mission  schools  have  been  located  at  (Jhilcoot,  Hoonyah,  Wrangell,  and 
at  Shakau,  on  Prince  of  \Vales  island.  At  Wrangell  there  is  also  an  industrial  home  for  native  girls,  maintained  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  chapel  and  the  parsonage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Concerning  these  missionarj^ 
establishments,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  has  furnished  the  following  statistics: 

The  first  school  at  Wrangell  was  established  in  1877,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  lady  teacher.  In  1878  a  home  for  girls  was  added  to 
ihe  establishment:  and  in  the  season  of  1880  and  1881  this  latter  establishment  contained  30  inmates,  while  the  school  had  an  average 
attendance  of  60. 

At  Sitka  a  school  was  opened  in  April,  1878,  and  kept  open  with  varying  success  until  in  April,  l'^:80.  An  attendance  of  130 
(grown  people  and  children)  was  reported. 

One  of  the  naval  officers  stationed  at  Sitkaintroduced  upon  his  own  responsibility  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  appointing  regular 
truant  officers ;  each  child  was  labeled,  and  if  found  on  the  streets  during  school-hours  was  arrested,  and  the  head  of  the  household  to  which 
he  or  she  helonged  was  fined  or  imprisoned.  This  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  measure  worked  so  well  that  the  "average  attendance" 
was  suddenly  forced  up  to  between  230  and  250 — one  day  reaching  371 — a  result  highly  gratifying  to  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  whatever 
objections  the  public  at  large  may  have  to  this  modus  operandi  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  school  above  mentioned  was  for  the 
Indians  alone.  For  the  benefit  of  the  creole  children  a  school  was  established  In  1879,  with  the  assistance  of  the  naval  authorities,  who 
furnished  a  teacher  and  interpreter  in  the  person  of  an  educated  Creole  lady,  who  was  rated  as  an  "able  seaman".  This  school  had  an 
average  attendance  of  from  45  to  55  children,  who  were  instructed  in  the  English  language  and  primary  branches. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  a  Christian  Indian  woman  of  the  Tongas  tribe  was  sent  to  open  a  school  among  the  Chilkhats  at  the  head  of 
Lynu  channel,  and  here,  later,  buildings  were  erected  at  that  point  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  missions,  and  a  competent  teacher, 
installed,  who  reports  an  average  attendance  of  75  pupils. 

A  school  was  also  established  among  the  Hoonyah  tribe  on  Cross  sound  ;  the  teacher  reports  70  pupils. 

At  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  on  Cordova  bay,  a  chief  presented  a  house  to  the  Presbyterian  mission  and  a  school 
was  opened,  with  an  average  attendance  of  80  pupils. 

At  Shakan,  on  the  north  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  a  small  school  has  been  opened  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  native  teacher  and 
his  wife,  both  former  pupils  of  the  Wrangell  school. 

We  append  a  tabulated  list  of  the  settlements  and  population  of  the  southeastern  division,  as  follows : 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION. 


Settlements. 


Grand  total. 


NATIVES. 


ChiVchat  tribe. 


Location. 


Total. 


7,748 


White. 


Creole. 


293 


230 


ThUnket. 


Chilkbat  riTcr  .nnd  bay  . 
ChUkhat  river  and  bay  . 


Yoiidestnk 
Kiitkwntln 

Khickqoan Chilkbat  river  and  bay 

^■''il«oot j  Chllcoot  river 

,.      ,  ,  Boonyah  tribe.  i 

Kuudfkau j  Chichagof  island 


Klnghuggne !  Chichagof  island. 


171 
125 

565  \ 

127  j 

800 
108 


Hyda. 


788 
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SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION— Continued. 


Settlements. 


Aagoon... 
-Scntskon  . 

Klukwan . 
Village  ... 
Village  ... 
Village  ... 
Village  ... 


Khootznahoo  tribe. 


Kehh  tribe. 


Village  . 
Village  . 
Village  . 


Auk  tribe. 


Tokeatl's  village . . 
Cliitklin*B  village  - 
Eatlany's  village  . 
Fotshou's  village  . 


Takoo  tribe. 


Stakhin  tribe. 


Slmstak's  village  . 

Knsh's  village 

Shakes'  village 

Tpwayat's  village 

Kohltiene's  village 

lliiiauliaii's  village 

Kadishan'a  village 

S'lallvany's  village 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  tribe. 


Kouyou.. 
llancga . 
Klnwak  . 


Village  .... 
Cape  Fox. 


Tongas  tribe. 


Sitka  tribe. 


Sitka,  Indian  village . 

Silver  Bay 

Hot  Springe 

Indian  River      

OldSftka 


Locations. 


Admiralty  island,  Hood's  bay. 
Admir.ilfy  island.  Hood's  bay. 


Kuprianof  island. . 
Kiiprianof  island  . 

Koo  island 

Port  Houghton .... 
Seymour's  channel. 

Stephens  passage  . 
Admiralty  Island  . 
Douglas  island 


-Takoo  river  and  inlet. 
Takoo  river  and  inlet. 
Takoo  river  and  inlet . 
Takoo  river  and  inlet.. 


Etholin 
Etholin 
£tholin 
Etholin 
Stakhm 
Stakhin 
Stakhin 
Stakhin 


island  . 
island  . 
island  . 
island  . 

river.. 

river. . 

river.. 

liver. . 


Prince  of  Wales  island,  west  coast. . 
Prince  of  Wales  island,  west  coast.. 
Prince  of  Wales  island,  west  coast  . 


Island  mouth  Poj  tland  canal  . 
Prince  of  Wales  island 


Baranof  island. 


Yahutai  tribe. 

Scatt«ied  villages  between  capo  Spencerand  Bering    Coast  of  mainland  . 
bay. 

Takutat ]  Beringbay 

Hyda  tribe.  i 

Kassan  and  Skowl Prince  of  Wales  island  . 

Kliuquan |  Prince  of  Wales  island  . 

Koianglas Princo  of  Wales  island  . 

Howakan  ;  Prince  of  Wales  island  . 

Shakan Prince  of  Wales  island  . 


"Sittal  native  . 


WHITES  AKD  CBEOLES. 


Wrangell . 

Shuck  

Soaiiduu . . 
Shakan  ... 
Old  Sitka  . 

Sitka    '  Baranof  island  

Kassan Prince  of  Wales  island. 


Etholin  island 

Stephens  passage 

Holkhau  bay 

Prince  of  Wales  island. 
Baranof  island  -. . 


Total  white  and  Creole . 


Total. 


269.^ 


317  ■; 


587 


^  273? 


721 


J  500  J 


788 


7,225 


106 

le 

10 

8 

6 

376 

7 


White. 


Creole. 


105 
10 
10 
5 
6 
157 


293 


Thiinket. 


219 

7 


230 


420 
246 

261 
82 

100 
50 
75 

290 

.300 

SO 


113 
106 
24 

38 
49 
38 
82 
28 
31 
27 
24 

60 
500 
27 

100 

540 
39 
26 
43 
73 


200 
300 


6,437 


Hyda. 


173 

i-:5 

62 

:87 
141 


788 


The  superficial  area  of  this  islaud  division  is,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  computed  from  the  limited  data  at  my 
command,  about  28,980  square  miles.  Tliis  M-ould  give  a  density  of  population  of  1  inhabitant  to  nearly  4  square 
miles.  The  ratio  of  civilized  (white  and  Creole)  population  was,  in  1880,  1  to  55J  square  miles.  This  element  is 
now  probably  three  times  as  numerous,  or  1  to  19  square  miles.  The  Thiinket  and  Hyda,  however,  are  very 
susceptible  of  civilization,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  in  their  social  status,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
and  the  contact  with  Gaucasian  miners  and  traders. 
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EECAPITULATION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  ALASKA. 


DlTiaiona. 

Total. 

White. 

Creole. 

Eskimo. 

Aleat. 

Athabas- 
kan. 

TMinket. 

Hyda. 

X^tal 

33,426 

430 

1,756 

17,617 

2,145 

3,927 

6,763 

788 

3,094 
6,870 
8,911 
2,451 
4,352 
7,748 

3,094 
4,276 
8,036 

18 
3 
82 
34 
293 

19 
111 
479 
917 
230 

2,557 
508 

255 
1,890 

Kadiak             

2,211 

864 

326 
6,437 

788 

The  earliest  actual  count  of  any  Alaskan  people  now- on  record  was  made  by  Delarof  (anagentof  theShelibhof 
Company)  in  the  year  1792.  This  count  comprised  all  the  villages  onKadiak  island  and  the  settlement  of  Yukatmak 
(Katmai),  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  The  number  then  given  was  6,510  of  both  sexes,  as  against  Shelikhof  s 
estimate  of  50,000,  made  only  six  years  before  that  date.  Four  years  later,  in  1796,  Baranof  counted  6,200  inhabitants 
on  Kadiak  island  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Aliaska  peninsula. 

On  the  Aleutian  islands  Panof,  a  trader,  claimed  to  have  counted  1,900  inhabitants  as  early  as  the  year  1781, 
but  this  was  only  a  verbal  statement  transmitted  by  others.  In  1792  Captain  Sarychef,  of  the  Billings  exploring 
expedition,  who  had  been  instructed  to  enumerate  the  natives,  reported  the  population  of  the  Aleutian  islands  as 
2,500  of  both  sexes,  but  the  result  of  an  actual  count  made  by  order  of  the  imperial  chamberlain,  Eezanof,  resulted 
in  the  number  of  1,942,  approximating  closely  the  estimate  of  Panof,  made  over  twenty  years  before. 

At  the  time  of  Baranof  s  retirement  from  the  management  of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America,  his  temporary 
successor,  Captain  Hagemeister,  of  the  Eussian  navy,  ordered  an  enumeration  of  the  natives.  This  count  included, 
of  course,  only  those  tribes  over  whom  the  Eussian- American  Company  had  absolute  control.  Of  this  partial  census 
we  have  two  returns,  differing  slightly  in  the  totals.  One  was  first  published  in  the  report  of  an  imperial  inspector 
Kostlivtzef,  who  dated  it  1818,  which  reads  as  follows : 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  EUSSIAN  COLONIES  IN  AMBEIOA  IN  1818. 


Distriots. 


Kailiak.. 


Aliaska  peninsula 

Kenai  (Cook's  inlet) 

Chngach  (Prince  William  eoond) 

Onghalentee  (Prince  William  sonnd) . 

UednoTtze  (Copper  river) 

Fox  islands  (Aleutian) 

Pribylof  islands  (Aleutian) 

Aleutian 


Total. 

Knssians 

Creoles 


Aggregate. 


TotaL 

Males. 

Females. 

3.430 

c       1,484 
J          142 

1,769 
35 

869 

402 

467 

1,471 

723 

748 

I         477 

r          172 
t            51 

188 
66 

567 

294 

273 

1 

f          463 

559 

}      1,469 

i          188 

191 

J 

I            42 

26 

8,283 

3,961 

4,322 

354 

344 

10 

256 

147 

109 

8,893 

4,452 

4,441 

No  estimate  of  the  Thlinket  or  Kolosh  accompanied  this  document. 

The  other  return  of  the  same  enumeration  was  published  by  Tikhm6nief  in  his  Historical  Beview,  and  dated 
1819.    It  is  as  follows: 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  EUSSIAN  AMEEICA  IN  1819. 


Districts. 


Kadiak  district 

Aliaska  peninsula 

Chngacli  (Prince  William  sound) 

Onghalentse  rPrince  William  sound) . 

Fos  islands  (Aleutian) 

Pribylof  islauds  (Aleutian) 

Aleutian  laborers  at  Sitka 

Kenai  (Cook's  inlet) 

Mednovtze  (Copper  river) 


Total 

Knssians 

Creoles 

Thlinket  or  Kolosh  (estimate) 


Aggregate. 


Total 


3,252 


477 


1,471 
567 


8,384 
391 
244 

5,000 


14,  019 


Male. 


1,483 
402 
172 
51 
464 
188"" 
285 
723 
294 


4,062 


Female. 


1,769 
467 
188 

66 
559 
191 

61 
748 
273 


4,322 


The  discrepancies  between  these  two  returns  are  small,  and  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  date. 
3  AL 
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Three  years  later,  in  1822,  another  return  placed  the  native  population  under  control  of  the  company  at  8,286. 
Next  in  chronological  order  comes  a  population  return  of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America,  forwarded  by  chief 
manager  Baron  Wrangell,  under  date  of  January  1,  1825,  as  follows : 


7^' 


Islands. 


Total 

Xadiak  island 

Aliaska,  coast  opposite 

Ookamok  island 

Chagacb,  Prince  William  sound 

Kenai,  Cook's  inlet 

Nushegak,  Bristol  bay 

Iliuliuk,  Oonalaehka  island 

Chemovsky,  Oonalashka  island 

Borka,  Oonalasbka  island 

Onmnak  island 

Oonalga  island 

Akntan  island , 

Akoon  island 

Avatanok  island 

Tigalda  island 

Oogamok  island 

Aliaska^  adjoining  coast 

Oonimak  island 

Sannakh  island 

Onnga  island 

Atkha  island 

Chugal  island 

Adakh  island 

Amchitka  island 

Attoo  island 


Total. 


8,481 


2,819 

190 

88 

1,563 

1,299 

671 

333 

43 

27 

137 

n 

36 

139 
43 
52 
49 

207 
99 

101 
50 

130 
62 

193 
42 
97 


Males. 


4,102 


1,351 

99 

51 

782 

636 

306 

152 

21 

11 

62 

3 

18 
59 
22 
24 
19 
118 
45 
43 
25 
63 
29 
104 
14 
45 


females. 


4,379 


1,468 

91 

37 

781 

663 

365 

181 

22 

16 

75 

8 

18 

80 

21 

28 


54 
58 
25 
67 
33 


28 
52 


This  count  also  includes  only  the  natives  under  control  of  the  company,  ignoring  the  Thlinket,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  Veniaminof  during  the  first  year  of  his  sojourn  on  the  Aleutian  islands.  According  to  this  statement 
the  aggregate  of  Aleutian  tribes  was  then  1,850  of  both  sexes,  while  that  of  Kadiak  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  the 
Aliaska  peninsula  was  3,097,  figures  which  do  not  agree  with  a  comparative  statement  of  population  of  these  two- 
sections  published  in  1830,  and  also  ascribed  to  Veniaminof,  as  follows : 


Tears. 

Kadiak  and 
Aliaska. 

Tears. 

Aleutian  isl- 
ands. 

1792 

6,510 
3,944 
4,198 
3,649 
3,396 

1781 

1,900 
1,898 
1,508 
1,478 
1,460 

1806 

1806 

1817 

1813 

1821 

1825 

1825  

1830 

From  this  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  population  of  the  two  districts  in  1825  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
given  in  the  preceding  table  of  Wrangell,  though  the  distribution  differs  somewhat. 

In  the  year  1831  the  same  priest,  Veniaminof,  made  a  careful  count  of  the  Aleutian  people,  which  may  be 
considered  as  authentic.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was  a  tabular  statement,  arranged  by  villages  and  islands^ 
giving  also  the  number  of  houses  and  canoes  in  each  settlement.    I  cannot  do  better  than  republish  it  in  full : 

CENSUS  OF  OONALASHKA  DISTRICT  IN  1831. 


Islands. 


Oonalashka'-. 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do*... 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total  Oonalashka  (ten  villages) . 


Villages. 


ninlink 

^atuikinsk.. 
Festriakof ... 
VeeseloTsky . 

Makushin 

Koshigin 

ChemoTsky 

Imagnak 

Kalekhta 

BobroTskaia. 


INBABITAMTS. 


Male.  Female. 


216 


106 

9 

21 

8 

20 

23 

24 

17 

8 

20 


256 


Total. 


196 
15 
39 
15 
35 
41 
44 
32 
14 
41 


472 


Honses. 


65 


Canoes. 


15 
2 
4 
3 
5 
» 

10 
2 
2 


5» 
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CENSUS  OF  OONALASHKA  DISTRICT  IN  1831— Continued. 


Islands. 

Villages. 

INHABIT  ASTB 

Houses. 

Canoes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

38' 
11 

45 
15 

83 
26 

13 
3 

12 

Bo 

Tulik  

6 

49 

60 

109 

16 

18 

16 
19 

7 

16 
18 
9 

32 
37 
16 

7 
5 
2 

9 

Do 

8 

Do 

4 

Total  Akoon  (three  Tillages) 

42 

43 

85 

14 

21 

Pribylof 

88 
17 
10 
24 
6 
38 
38 
52 

94 
27 
13 
25 
7 
59 
53 
64 

182 
44 
23 
49 
13 
97 
91 

116 

6 
3 
5 
2 
6 
2 
13 

7 

4 

9 

1 

14 

4 

15 

273 

342 

615 

37 

54 

36. 
49 
28 

29 
53 
31 

45 
102 
59 

7 
10 
8 

6 

Do 

16 

9 

Total  Allaska  peninsula  (three  villages) 

93 

113 

206 

25 

31 

10 

18 

28 

683 

832 

1,515 

157 

182 

This  table  gives  us  the  proportion  of  nearly  ten  inhabitants  to  each  house,  8  inhabitants  to  every  canoe,  and  1 
canoe  to  between  3  and  4  male  inhabitants  (about  1  canoe  to  every  2  adults).  The  excess  of  females  over  males  was 
nearly  10  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1835  the  same  priest,  then  stationed  at  Sitka,  made  a  close  estimate  of  the  Kolosh  or  Thlinket  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  which  seems  remarkably  accurate  in  its  total,  though  some  of  the  villages  enumerated  by 
Veniaminof  are  not  known  to  us  now.    He  divided  the  Thlinket  into  sixteen  villages  or  clans,  as  follows : 

ESTIMATE  OF  KOLOSH  IN  1835. 

1.  Yakutat  Tillage 150 

2.  Ltuia  or  ATetzk 200 

3.  Icy  strait  (Cross  sound) 250 

4.  Chilkat  (Lynn  canal) 200 

5.  Akut  (Auk) 100 

6.  Sitkha 750 

7.  Takoo 150 

8.  Hootznoo 300 

9.  Kehk 200 

10.  Kuyutzk .' 150 

11.  Henu(Hunyah  orHanegat) 300 

12.  Stakhin 1,500 

13.  Tonga«8 150 

14.  Kaigan  (Hydan) 1,200 

15.  Chassin 150 

16.  Sanakhan 100 

Total a.a'iO 

In  1839  Veniaminof  made  another  estimate,  including  the  total  population  of  the  country  now  called  Alaska. 
He  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  northwestern  part  of  America,  from  Bering  strait  to  the  meridian  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  or  141'^  west  of  Greenwich,  and  all  the 
islands  sitnated  along  the  coast  of  America  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  to  a  distance  of  50  Tersts  from  the 
sea-shore,  down  to  longitude  130°  and  latitude  50°,  belongs  to  Eussia,  and  is  bounded  in  the  east  by  the  British  possessions.     Our  America 
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is  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  tribes  aud  races,  the  number  of  ■which  is,  of  course,  unknown  to  us,  but  as  far  as  the  names  of  tribes  in  onr 
part  of  America  have  been  ascertained,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kolosh,  inhabiting  the  islands  and  the  narrow  strip  of  the  American  continent  at  the  extreme  south- 

eastern limits  of  the  Russian  possessions,  whose  number  is  now  abimt 5,000 

2.  The  Oughalentze,  living  near  Mount  Saint  Elias,  numbering  not  more  than 150 

3.  The  Mednovtze,  who  live  on  Copper  river,  to  the  number  Of 300 

4.  The  Kolchalie,  living  far  away  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  near  our  boundaries;  their  number  is 

unknown. 

5.  The  Chugach,  living  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  numbering  now 471 

6.  The  Kenaitsie,  living  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Kenai,  numbering 1,628 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  numbering 1, 600 

8.  The  Aglegmute,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Aliaska  peninsula,  numbering 402 

9.  The  kadiaks  or  Koniagi,  living  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  numbering 1,508 

10.  The  Oonalashkans  or  Aleuts,  inhabiting  the  Fox  islands  and  a  portion  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  num- 

bering  - 1,497 

11.  The  Atkhans,  or  AtkhaAleuts,  inhabiting  the  Andreiean  of  islands,  numbering .- .        750 

12.  The  Kuskokvims,  living  on  the  river  Kuskokvim,  which  empties  into  Bering  sea,  numbering  about 7, 000 

13.  The  Kvikhpaks,  Kiatentze,  Malegmute,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Bering  sea  and  the  rivers 

emptying  into  the  same,  and  also  the  coast  of  the  Northern  ocean,  whose  number  cannot  be  less  than 

all  those  above  mentioned  together. 
To  this  native  population  of  Russian  America  we  must  add  Russians  living  in  the  various  settlements,  to  the 

number  of 706 

Creoles — that  is,  the  offspring  of  Russians  from  native  American  mothers — who  form  the  foundation  for  a  class 

of  American  citizens  of  Russia,  numbering 1, 295 


Consequently  our  total  population  in  America  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Known  and  counted  --. ..  10,313 

^  Known,  but  not  counted — 12,500 

Estimated  only 17,000 

Making  a  total  of 39,813 

Though  objection  may  be  made  to  certain  details  of  this  estimate  as  incorrect,  the  total  comes  sufficiently  near 
to  our  latest  data  to  convince  us  that  Veniaminof  had  then  a  better  conception  of  the  population  of  Russian 
America  than  the  compilers  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Russian-American  Company  exhibited  during  many 
succeeding  years. 

Next  in  chronological  order  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  Thlinket  and  Hyda  tribes  of  Alaska,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the  year  1839,  when  the  latter  firm  had  obtained 
from  the  Russian-American  Company  a  ten  years'  lease  of  the  continental  coast  between  Lynn  canal  and  the  . 
southern  boundary.  This  document  was  never  printed,  but  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  and  in  Sir  James  Douglas'  private  papers.  Its  figures  are  somewhat  in  excess  ot  Veniaminof's  estimate, 
but  approach  more  closely  to  our  most  recent  enumeration.  The  names  of  tribes  and  clans,  as  given  by  Douglas, 
cannot  all  be  identified  now,  but  the  whole  table,  circumstantial  as  it  is  in  its  classification  of  adults  and  children 
of  both  sexes  and  even  of  slaves,  bears  the  imprint  of  authenticity.  Subjoined  I  give  it  in  full  as  copied  from  the 
manuscript  journal : 


CENSUS  OF  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  RUSSIAN  AMERICA 

SITKA 


BETWEEN  LATITUDE  59°  AND   54°  40'  N.,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE 


TRIBE  ON  BARANOF  ISLAND,  IN  1839. 


!N'ative  tribal  names. 

Locations. 

Total. 

ADULTS.              1 

CHILCBEN.        ■    1 

SLAVES. 

Traders'  names  of  tribes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

Female. 

7,190 

2,125 

1,996 

1,238 

1,201 

295 

'       335 

Chilkhaat 

498 
782 
203 
493 
729 
260 
393 

118 
93 
135 
234 
390 
169 
99 
172 
180 
315 

167 
258 

72 
127 
247 

82 
109 

31 
38 
59 

97 
83 
52 
31 
61 
50 
i             85 

116 
234 

61 
110 
240 

80 
106 

24 
29 
41 
67 
117 
51 
21 
60 
45 
90 

71 
108 
35 
71 
85 
29 
70 

30 
10 
10 
36 
60 
27 
21 
20 
42 
60 

66 
88 
31 
66 
76 
27 
64 

27 
9 
6 
32 
46 
33 
18 
19 
49 
65 

42 
40 
2 
59 
40 
27 
24 

2 
3 
6 
2 
32 
2 
4 
4 

36 

54 

North  of  Takoo  river 

2 

Tako,  Samdan,  Sitka 

60 

Hood's  bay _ 

Prince  of  Wales  island 

41 

24 

Kebk .- 

Kehk  arcliipelago 

20 

Stakhin: 

Stakhin  river 

do 

Xvasksgaatee 

do 

13 

do 

do '. 

92 

Talguatee 

do 

Kiksatee 

do 

T\n 

Kadi-ettee 

do 

AMalt 

Port  Stuai't 

Toureass 

Kitahoonet 

Clarence  strait 

6 
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CENSUS  OF  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  RUSSIAN  AMERICA  BETWEEN  LATITUDE  -59°  AND  54°  40'  N.— Continued. 


TraderB'  names  of  tribes. 

Native  tribal  names. 

Locations. 

• 

Total. 

ADDLTS. 

CHILDREN. 

SLAVES. 

Men. 

"WomcD. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

Female. 

177 
234 
417 
148 
458 
229 
249 

45 
68 
98 
30 
117 
53 
65 

50 
70 

105 
35 

121 
61 
62 

89 
44 

102 
42 

113 
54 
59 

43 
52 

112 
41 

107 
61 
63 

"YoTialino... 

Prince  of  Wales  archipelago 

do 

do     

...  do 

do 

Chachini 

do 

From  tMs  time  forward  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Eussian-American  Company  to  the  imperial  ministerium  of 
commerce  gave  the  population  of  the  Kussian  possessions  in  America  as  from  56,000  to  70,000.  No  authority  for 
these  statements  existed,  but  they  were  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  sale  of  the  country  to  the  United  States, 
though  in  the  meantime  several  enumerations  were  made  showing  a  very  different  result. 

The  first  enumeration  of  the  tribes  on  Norton  sound  and  on  the  lower  Yukon,  or  Kvikhpak,  was  accomplished  by 
Lieutenant  Zagosfein,  of  the  Russian  navy,  during  an  exploration  of  that  region  in  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  recognize  all  the  names  of  villages  given  by  Zagoskin,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  trace  his  count  to  personal  observation,  it  appears  to  have  been  accurate.  His  exploration  took  place  just 
after  the  whole  region  traversed  by  him  had  been  depopulated  by  small-pox.  In  the  table  which  is  here  reproduced, 
Zagoskin's  division  of  the  people  into  Christians  and  pagans  has  been  omitted : 

ENUMERATION  BY  LIEUTENANT  ZAGOSKIN,  I.  K.  N.,  OF  NATIVES  OF  NORTON  SOUND  AND  LOWER  YUKON  IN  1842 

1843,  AOT)  1844. 


Tribes  and  Tillages. 


KANG-YULIT  PEOPLE  [nUTDIT]. 

Oknagmute  tribe,  Norton  eownd. 

Oonalaklik  Tillage 

Nigvilnnk  Tillage 

Klkhtaguk  Tillage 

Tachik  Tillage ■ 

AtkhTik  Tillage 

Tikmiklitalik  Tillage 

Paslitolik  Tillage 


Total  Chnagmute 

Kvilchpagmute,  Kvikhpak  river. 

EaTlanagmnte  Tillage 

Nigikligmnte  Tillage  

Kanlgmnte  village 

Ankachagmnte  Tillage  

Takcbagmute  Tillage 

Iknagmnte  Tillage 

Nnkhluagmute  Tillage 

Ikogmnte  Tillage 

IkaligTigmnte  Tillage 

Faimute  Tillage 


Honaes.     People. 


Total  KTikhpagmnte 

Eutkokeigmute,  Kuskokoim  river. 

Khalkagmute  Tillage 

Ookhagmnte  Tillage 

Tnlnkagnagmnte  Tillage 

KTigimpalnagmnte  Tillage 


Total  KnskokTigmnte . 
Total  Kang-ynlit 


ttynnaJ  people  [tinmeh]. 
Tunakhotana,  Kvikhpak  river. 

Noggal  village 

Minkhotliatno  Tillage 


Total  Tnnakhotana 

Ymttuikakhotana,  Koyukuk  river. 

If  otnglitn  Tillage 

TUalilkakat  viUage 

Taaboahgon  village 

Tnk-khakat  Tillage 

Kok-kbakat  Tillage 

EokbUakliliakat  village 


IS 


13 
5 
28 
19 
57 
45 
116 


11 
13 
45 

122 
40 

130 
60 
92 
45 

123 


120 
61 
90 


360 


56 

37 
27 
30 
0 
60 
26 


Total. 


Tribes  and  villages. 


360 


1,32 


56 


Tsonagogliakbten  village 

Tsogliakbten  Tillage 

Khotilkakat  Tillage 

Oonilgacbtkbokb  Tillage 

Kolato  Tillage 

Total  Tnnnakakbotana 

Inkilik  tribe,  Kvikhpak  river, 

Knnkbogliak  Tillage 

Oolnkak  Tillage 

TQttago  Tillage 

Kakagokbakat  Tillage 

Kbutulkakat  village 

K-khaltat  village 

Ebogoltlinde  village 

Takaiak  village 

Kbnlikakat  village 

Total  Inkilik 

Tlegonkhotatia,  TUgon  river, 

Innoka  Tillage 

Ttalitui  Tillage 

Total  Tlegonkhotana 

Fugelnut,  Kvikhpak,  and  Kuekokvim  rivert, 

Inselnostlende  Tillage 

Kbningitatekbten  village 

ntenleiden  Tillage 

TIegoshitno  Tillage 

Kbnligicbakat  Tillage 

KTigimpalnagmute  village 

Vasbicbagat  village 

Anvig  village 

Makki  village 

Anilakbtakpak  village 

Total  Yogelnut 

Qoltzane,  interior. 

Ebunanilinde  Tillage 

Tochotno  Tillage 

Total  Goltzane 

Total  TtynnsJ 

Total  Kang-ynlit 

Grand  total 


Honses.     People. 


43 


102 


182 


264 


33 
37 

100 
45 
79 
71 
80 

120 
44 

170 


18 


Total. 


289 


264 


770 


18 


1,486 
1,324 


2,810 
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The  importance  of  Zagoskin's  population  statistics  is  altogether  of  a  relative  nature.  He  simply  counted 
those  whom  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  made  no  estimates  of  people  living  away  from  his  line  of  progress; 
hence  I  can  make  no  comparison  between  his  data  and  mine.  But  from  this  partial  return  it  is  seen  that,  then  as 
now,  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast  were  more  populous  than  those  of  the  interior,  and  that  the 
houses  of  the  Tinneh  tribes  must  be  of  almost  the  same  capacity  as  those  of  the  Innuit.  Of  the  former  Zagoskin 
counted  1,486,  living  in  102  houses,  making  an  average  of  nearly  15  inmates  to  each  dwelling,  while  the  Innuit 
counted  by  him  numbered  1,324,  in  80  houses,  an  average  of  a  little  over  15  to  each  dwelling.  Among  the  Innuit 
the  average  number  of  dwellings  in  each  village  is  nearly  four,  while  the  Tinneh  villages  average  less  than  three. 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  year  1860  no  population  returns  of  Eussiau  America  were  published,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fictitious  total  of  56,000,  contained  in  the  brief  biennial  reports  of  the  Eussian-American 
Company,  referred  to  above. 

In  1860  the  holy  synod,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Eussia,  published  in  its  annual  report  a  census 
of  Christians  in  Eussian  America,  as  furnished  by  the  priests  and  missionaries  stationed  in  the  colonies.  This 
included  nearly  all  the  natives  under  immediate  control  of  the  company,  and  was  as  follows : 

CHRISTIANS  IN  EUSSIAN  AMERICA  IN  1860,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  RUSSIANS. 


Tribes. 


Total 

Creoles 

Aleut  (inclading  Kaniags) 

Kenaitze 

Chngach  

Mednovtze 

Maginute 

Aglemute 

Aziagmute 

KnskokTims 

Kvikhpaks 

Agulmute 

lugalik 

Koltchan 

Koloshians 


Total. 


10,668 


Males. 


1,676 

853 

823 

4,391 

2,206 

2,185 

937 

430 

597 

456 

226 

230 

18 

17 

1 

19 

18 

1 

89 

19 

20 

206 

105 

101 

1,395 

755 

640 

379 

226 

153 

39 

19 

20 

476 

■263 

213 

190 

97 

93 

447 

221 

226 

Females. 


5,213 


In  1861  Lieutenant  Wehrman,  of  the  Eussian  navy,  but  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Eussian-American  Company, 
compiled  a  census  of  the  Kolosh  or  Thlinket  tribes  by  settlements.  Wehrman  gave  the  number  of  free  males  and 
females  and  male  and  female  slaves  separately.  The  appended  reproduction  of  Wehrman's  table  will  show  plainly 
that  he  obtained  only  the  totals  at  each  place  and  divided  them  subsequently: 


THLINKET  (KOLOSH)  POPULATION  IN  1861. 


Villages. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Sitka  villages 

Khntznoo  villages 

Chilkliat  villages 

Kake  villages 

Takoo  villages 

Hoonyah  villages 

Tongass  villages 

Cross  Sonnd  villages.. 
Assan  Harbor  villages 

Kuyntzk  villages , 

Stakhine  villages 

Xai'gan  villages 

Ltnla  villages 

Yakntat  villages 

Total 

Total  free 

Total  slave 


1,344 
600 

1,616 
445 
712 
411 
333 
331 
118 
262 
697 
758 
590 
380 


8,597 


7,769 
828 


715 
280 
728 
210 
335 
195 
154 
154 
56 
126 
308 
280 
265 
163 


3,969 


535 
280 
728 
210 
337 
197 
154 
151 
56 
126 
308 
230 
267 
168 


51 
20 
80 
13 
20 
10 
13 
13 
3 
5 
41 
99 
29 
25 


422 


43 
20 


12 

20 


12 
10 


5 
40 


29 
24 


406 
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K  the  totals  of  the  above  table  be  correct  there  appears  to  have  been  no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers 
ef  Thlinket  during  the  twenty  years  intervening  between  the  count  of  Wehrman  and  that  of  Sir  James  Douglas, 
the  latter  having  arrived  at  a  total  of  7,190  exclusive  of  the  Sitkan  clan,  which  numbers  1,344  in  Wehrman's  table. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  Eussian-American  Company's  existence  the  population  returns  made  by 
various  colonial  and  inspecting  officers  appear  very  much  confused.  Thus  we  have  two  counts  dated  January 
1, 1862,  showing  the  same  total,  but;  differing  very  much  in  distribution.  Both  counts  are  incomplete,  ignoring  the 
Thlinket  and  nearly  all  the  northern  natives.  One  enumerates  the  people  by  race  and  tribe,  the  other  by  districts; 
they  were  printed  by  Tikhmenief  in  his  Historical  Review,  as  follows : 

Russians ; 577 

Foreigners 6 

Creoles 1,892 

Aleut  (including  Kadiaks) 4,752 

Kenaitze 927 

Chugach  and  Atnah 719 

Kuskokvims 1,283 

10, 156 

Sitka  district 988 

Kadiak  district 5,985 

Oonalashka  district 1,359 

Atkha  district 972 

Kurile  district 253 

Northern  district 545 

Eena!  district 54 


10,156 


In  Tikhmeniefs  work  no  explanation  is  given  that  might  enable  us  to  analyze  these  puzzling  figures.  For 
histance,  the  1,283  Kuskokvims  could  only  be  counted  with  the  northern  district,  but  the  total  of  that  district  is 
given  in  the  other  list  as  only  545. 

In  1863,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  Tikhmenief  published  a  table  with  the  following  heading : 
^'  Population  statistics  of  inhabitants  of  Eussian  America  dependent  upon  and  actually  counted  by  the  Eussian- 
American  Company,"  as  follows : 

January  1,  1830 10,327 

1831 10,423 

1832 10,493 

1833 10,800 

1834 10,670 

1835 10,867 

1835 10,989 

1837 11,022 

1838 10,313 

1839 8,070 

1840 7,574 

1841 7,580 

1842 7,470 

1843 7,581 

1844 7,896 

1845 7,324 

1846 7,783 

1847 7,874 

1848 / 8,707 

1849 8,892 

1850 9,081 

1851 9,273 

1852 9,452 

1853 9,573 

1854 9,514 

1855 9,660 

1856 9,725 

1857 9,792 

1858 10,075 

1859 9,902 

1860 10,121 

1861 10,136 

1862 10,156 

1863 10,125 


40 
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This  list  ought  to  agree  with  the  number  of  Christians  reported  by  the  holy  synod,  but  in  the  year  1860,  for 
instance,  the  priests  and  missionaries  reported  547  Christians  in  excess  of  the  "  total  counted "  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company.  The  above  table  is  of  importance  chiefly  as  showing  the  eflfects  of  the  small-pox  epidemic,  which 
appeared  in  the  Eussian  colonies  in  1837.  During  the  first  two  years  the  loss  was  nearly  3,000,  and  the  population 
gradually  decreased  from  11,022,  in  1837,  reaching  its  lowest  point,  7,224,  in  1845.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
epidemic  the  mortality  was  greatest,  over  2,000;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  relate  only  to  those 
natives  iinder  the  immediate  control  of  the  company  and  accessible  to  medical  treatment  and  vaccination.  If  the 
mortality  in  these  favored  sections  was  20  per  cent.,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  north,  in 
the  densely-peopled  districts  of  the  Yukon,  Kuskokvim,  and  Bristol  bay,  it  must  have  been  fully  50  per  cent.,  if  not 
more.  This  assumption  is  borne  out  fully  by  the  evidence  of  native  tradition  and  ruins  of  depopulated  and 
abandoned  villages  still  in  existence.  The  abandoned  village-sites  in  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  valleys  far 
outnumber  the  settlements  now  inhabited,  and  whole  populous  villages  were  converted  into  cemeteries  by  the  burial 
of  the  dead  in  their  own  dwellings.  Such  funereal  towns  are  still  frequently  met  with  in  the  whole  coast  region  of 
Alaska  west  of  Mount  Saint  Elias.  Among  the  Thlinket  tribes,  who  practice  cremation,  the  losses  must  have  been 
equally  great,  but  with  them  no  traces  of  the  universal  calamity  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago  remain,  except  in  the 
blind  and  pox-marked  persons  of  the  few  aged  of  both  sexes. 

We  have  still  another  count  of  inhabitants  of  Eussian  America,  published  in  1863  by  a  special  inspector  of  the 
imperial  government,  Kostlivtzof,  as  follows : 

INHABITANTS  OF  EUSSIAN  AMERICA  JANUARY  1,  1863. 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Creoles............ 

925 
1,236 

430 
1,115 

226 

971 
1,192 

507 
1,102 

230 

1,896 
2,428 

937 
2,217 

456 

Aleat .. 

^pnMtzp '. 

Kadiaks .   .             

ChngBcli 

To  this  !ELOstliTtzof  added  an  estimate  of  Atnahs  or  Copper  River  natives. 

3,932 

4,002 

a  7,  934 

2,500 

20,  000 

And  Kolosh  or  Thlinket 

Makinga  total  of 

30,434 

a  This  is  2, 191  less  than  the  company's  total  for  the  same  year,  hnt  the  Bussians  and  northern  natives  were  omitted. 

About  as  good  an  estimate  as  Veniaminof  made  over  twenty  years  previously,  if  we  except  the  classification. 
By  reducing  his  estimate  of  Atnahs  to  500,  and  that  of  Thlinket  to  8,000,  and  classing  14,000  as  northern  natives, 
Kostlivtzof  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  and  still  within  his  own  estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  present 
Alaska. 

To  show  the  extravagant  estimates  of  the  population  of  Alaska  made  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States,  I  quote  the  following  tables  from  the  reports  of  Major- General  Halleck,  United  States  army,  and  of  Eev. 
Vincent  Collyer,  both  made  in  the  year  1868  : 


MAJOR-GENERAL  HALLECK'S  ESTIMATE  OF  POPULATION  OF  ALASKA. 


Eolosbians:  Hydas 
[ThlinketJ  : 


600 


500 


.  Chatsinasl?] 500 

Tongass , 500 

Stickeens  [Stakhin] 1  000 

Kakes  [Hehk] 1  200 

Kous  [?] ". .."...!..........!!! 


Koutznous 

Awks 

Samdam  Takos. 
Chilkahts 


800 

800 

800 

500 

; 2,000 

Hoodsnahoos 1  000 

Hunias , 1^000 

Sitkas 1,200 

Hyaks 15,000 

Kenaians  [AtliabaskansJ 25  000 

Aleutian 10,000 

Eskimo 20,000 


Total 82,400 
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The  Eev.  Vincent  CoUyer,  in  his  report  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  reproduced  General  Halleck's- 
wild  estimate,  and  added  a  special  estimate  of  the  number  of  Kolosh  or  Thlinket,  furnished  by  a  trader,  Mahoney^ 
jvho  certainly  ought  to  hare  been  better  informed : 

MAHONEY'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THLINKET. 
Bering  bay : 

Yakutat 300 

Stikine X,200 

Tongaas 800 

Admiralty  island : 

Auk 750 

Cross  sonnd : 

Whlnega[T] 500 

Whinega  (interior) gOO 

Chilkaht  inlet : 

ChUkaht 2,500 

Anega[?] 3O0 

Stephens  passage : 

Takes ., 2,000 

Sitka  1^000 

Admiralty  island : 

Hoodsinoo 1  oOO 

Kake 75O 

Total  Thlinket 11,900 

General  Halleck's  table,  in  addition  to  a  general  overestimate,  contains  such  duplications  as  "  Koutznoo  "  and 
"Hoodsnahoo",  both  the  same  tribe;  "Kakes"  and  "Koos"  also  the  same,  and  15,000  "Hyaks",  an  imaginary- 
tribe. 

A  single  glance  at  any  map  of  southern  Alaska  will  reveal  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  Collyer-Mahoney  estimate, 

BDUCATIOK. 

On  the  subject  of  education  in  Alaska  but  little  is  to  be  said.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  schools  were  maintained  at  various  stations,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  trader 
or  agent,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  were  taught  during  the  winter  season.  Many  competent  copyists,  clerks,, 
and  book-keepers  were  furnished  from  these  district  schools.  At  Sitka  these  establishments  were  conducted  on 
a  more  pretentious  scale,  with  competent  teachers  (generally  selected  from  naval  and  petty  ofilcers),  scientific 
apparatus,  and  facilities  for  studying  navigation.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance  from  the  first  primary  class- 
established  on  Kadiak  island  in  1784,  by  Grigor  Shelikhof  and  his  wife;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Eussian  company's  rule  that  corporation,  while  apparently  complying  to  the  letter  with  the  requirements  of  its 
charter  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  arranged  all  educational  facilities  offered  to  the  natives  of  Alaska 
with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting  the  business  of  the  company  rather  than  with  that  of  educating  the  people.  Bright 
youths  among  the  Creoles  (offspring  of  Eussian  fathers  and  native  mothers)  were  carefully  trained  in  navigation 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  company's  service  for  fifteen  years  after  finishing- 
their  course  of  instruction.  Competent  masters  of  vessels,  mechanics,  and  book-keepers  were  thus  secured  at  small 
expense,  and  firmly  bound  to  the  company's  interests,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  their  leaving  the  service  if 
dissatisfied.  Creole  girls  in  limited  numbers  were  trained  to  become  housekeepers  and  wives  of  the  employes  of 
the  company,  who  were  thus  prevented  from  leaving  the  colonies.  To  the  masses  of  the  native  population, 
however,  educational  facilities  were  not  extended,  as  none  of  the  Eussian  missionary  stations  maintained  a  school 
except  for  the  training  of  children  of  the  clergy.  There  was  a  seminary  at  Sitka  for  several  years,  in  which  many 
of  the  Creole  and  native  priests  now  officiating  in  Alaska  received  their  first  instruction,  but  this  establishment 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Kamchatka.  In  the  creole  settlements  of  the  Kadiak  and  Aleutian  districts  parents 
taught  their  children  to  write  a  little  and  read  the  catechism,  prayers,  and  a  few  chapters  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Eussian  language  or  one  of  the  native  dialects,  and  this  rudimentary  education  is  still  found  to  exist  in  many  of 
the  isolated  communities.  Nearly  all  these  schools  were  discontinued  some  years  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the 
country  to  the  United  States,  when  the  Eussian  company  was  endeavoring  to  relieve  itself  from  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  churches,  and  local  government. 

At  present  the  only  schools  in  all  western  Alaska  where  English  is  taught  are  on  the  Pribylof  islands,  and  at 
Iliuliuk  settlement,  Oonalashka,  both  being  maintained  at  the  expense  of  a  trading  firm.  The  daily  attendance 
in  the  seal-island  (Pribylof)  schools  is  kept  up  to  an  average  of  56  on  Saint  Paul  island  and  16  on  Saint  George^ 
through  the  constant  efforts  of  government  agents  stationed  on  the  islands.  At  Oonalashka,  a  village  of  nearly 
300  inhabitants,  the  attendance  varies  from  10  to  20.  Two  other  schools,  where  Eussian  only  is  taught,  are 
reported  at  Belkovsky,  in  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  at  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  Nnshegak  river,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  6  for  each.    But  in  spite  of  these  poor  facilities,  settlements  like  Kadiak,  Belkovsky,  Iliuliuk,  Afognak, 
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where  the  Creole  element  prevails,  furnish  an  exhibit  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  able  to  read  and 
write  in  Eussian  or  the  native  vernacular,  or  both.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  education  in  western 
Alaska. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  quite  a  different  and  more  promising  state  of  affairs  exists.  Here  the  Presbyterian 
board  of  missions  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  establishing  schools  and  furnishing  teachers  for  the  same,  and  under 
its  auspices  a  school  and  a  home  for  girls  have  been  maintained  at  Wrangell.  The  former  institution  has  a  daily 
attendance  of  from  60  to  100  pupils,  while  the  home  contains  90  inmates. 

At  Sitka  a  school  was  established  in  April,  1878,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  with 
two  teachers,  which  school  is  still  in  operation,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  from  100  to  150.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  naval  commander  at  Sitka  a  school  was  opened  there  in  1879  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eussian- 
speaking  children,  whose  parents  felt  scruples  about  sending  their  children  to  sectarian  schools  of  another 
denomination.    The  attendance  in  this  school  is  reported  to  average  from  45  to  55. 

At  present  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  have  schools  in  operation  in  the  Chilkhat  villages,  on  Lynn  canal, 
at  the  principal  Hoonyah  village  on  Cross  sound,  and  also  at  Kaigan,  on  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
among  the  Hyda  tribe. 

A  number  of  native  Alaskan  youths  have  also  been  received  into  the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon,  but  thus  far  they  have  all  been  selected  from  the  pagan  tribes  of  southeastern  Alaska  by  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries,  while  the  bulk  of  native  Alaskan  population,  located  in  the  west,  has  been  totally 
neglected.  The  natives  and  Creoles  all  along  the  coast,  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  westward,  are  too  strongly  wedded 
to  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  (adopted  by  their  forefathers  nearly  a  century  ago)  to  take  kindly  to 
sectarian  schools  of  another  denomination. 

The  Eussian  church  claims  on  its  registers  30,950  members^  distributed  as  follows : 

Sitka  parish .275 

Oosalashka  parish 1 1,364 

Belkovsky  parish 633 

Kadiak  parish 2,606 

Pribylof  parish 372 

Nushegak  mission 2,848 

Yakon  mission 2,252 

Kenai  mission 600 

Of  these  numbers  at  least  half  of  those  counted  with  the  northern  missions,  or  2,500,  may  be  safely  stricken 
off  as  fictitious ;  1,013,  the  Creoles,  are  semi-civilized,  a  small  percentage  being  able  to  read  and  write,  while  the 
remainder  are  savages  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  many  natural  and  some  artificial  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  limit  to  which  a  savage  people, 
forced  by  all  the  pressure  of  a  higher  civilization,  will  progress  has  been  repeatedly  marked  in  the  examples 
recorded  of  the  educational  disappointments  and  successes  which  have  attended  the  efforts  of  our  government 
and  our  clergy  to  elevate  the  minds  and  advance  the  comfortable  living  of  our  own  immediate  aborigines.  If  the 
youth  of  Alaska  are  to  be  lifted  above  their  existing  low  medium  level,  in  our  opinion  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  able,  from  its  position  of  strict  neutrality  among  religious  creeds,  to  promote  the  progress 
of  simple  elementary  education  among  those  peeple. 

The  Eussian  church,  which  is  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  power  in  Alaska,  is  of  course  poor,  comparatively 
speaking,  necessarily  so,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  chapels  are  in  the  hands  of  natives  and  Creoles,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  clergy.  A  somnolent  organization  is  thieir  chief  constitution,  and  they  drone  through  the  exercises 
of  the  church  as  appointed,  preside  at  its  calendar  days  of  festivity,  and  then  retire  seemingly  exhausted  and 
desirous  of  repose.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  reach  these  men,  to  invigorate  and  stir  them  up,  it  must  come  from 
the  individual  supervision  and  orders  of  some  active,  zealous  head  of  the  church. 

Among  the  7,000  or  8,000  members  of  the  Eussian  church  I  have  found  less  than  400  able  to  read  and  write  in 
either  the  Eussian,  the  Aleutian,  or  the  Kadiak  vernacular,  though  in  the  villages  where  parish  churches  are  located 
quite  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  possess  these  rudiments  of  education. 

Not  one  of  the  three  missions  of  the  Yukon,  Nushegak,  and  Kenai  possesses  a  school,  and  in  the  village 
immediately  surrounding  the  former  (which  now  has  a  native  missionary)  I  found  but  one  man  outside  of  the  attaches 
of  the  church  who  could  even  speak  the  Eussian  language.  The  late  Bishop  Nestor  had  planned  the  establishment 
of  a  training-school  for  native  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  at  Oonalashka,  but  at  his  death  the  project  was 
abandoned. 

Among  the  Innuits  are  found  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  lurking  spirit  of  inquiry  which  point  them 
out  as  capable  of  being  very  much  benefited  by  an  intelligent  system  of  educational  labor,  provided  it  can  be 
established  in  their  country.  They  are,  if  anything,  brighter  and  more  desirous  of  learning  than  the  Aleutians 
themselves,  who  appear,  as  a  people,  to  be  degenerating,  owing  to  the  hybridization  constantly  going  on  in  their 
country. 
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The  natives  themselves  are  quickened  into  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  an  education  when  they  observe  the 
advantages  which  those  among  their  number  who  are  conversant  in  the  method  and  manner  of  conducting  trade 
and  keeping  accounts  have  over  the  rest,  and  see  the  advancement  of  these  to  positions  of  trust  and  confidence 
by  the  traders.  This  practical  application  reaches  them  fairly  and  fully,  where  the  most  eloquent  and  cogent 
advocate  of  the  abstract  advantages  of  education  would  fail  to  make  the  slightest  impression  or  to  arouse  a  passing 
interest  in  their  minds. 

All  those  who  now  read  and  write,  principally  their  own  language,  among  the  Aleutians  as  a  class  and  the 
Kadiak  people,  have  derived  these  elementary  rudiments  of  instruction  from  the  Greek  Catholic  church.  The 
father  who  can  read  and  write,  as  a  rule,  teaches  his  son,  while  th^exercises  of  the  church  keep  the  lesson  somewhat 
fixed  in  the  juvenile  mind. 

At  the  location  of  all  parish  churches  it  is  supposed  or  expected  that  schools  will  be  maintained  by  the  church 
authorities,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  much  laxity  in  this  respect,  and  at  least  20,000  natives  are 
entirely  without  the  remotest  influence  of  church  or  school — a  fact  our  boards  of  foreign  missions  might  take  into 
consideration. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  general  government  could  extend  educational  facilities  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  Indian  bureau,  a  branch  of  administration  having  as  yet  no  foothold  in  Alaska.  The  extension  of 
all  the  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  of  that  bureau  would  be  unwise,  indeed,  among  tribes  now  entirely 
self-supporting  and  occupying  no  lands  attractive  to  white  men ;  but  as  an  entering  wedge,  and  an  earnest  of  future 
civilization,  fifteen  or  twenty  youths  might  be  chosen  from  various  regions,  instructed  in  some  of  the  Indian  schools 
(such  as  that  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  for  instance),  and,  if  found  capable,  trained  as  teachers  in  some  normal 
school.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  boys,  who  should  be  pure  natives  and  not  the  offspring  of  traders 
and  native  women,  in  order  to  insure  the  desired  future  benefit. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Aleutian  youths  have  been,  since  the  transfer,  from  one  cause  or  another,  taken 
down  to  San  Francisco  and  the  states  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  and  there  educated,  and  in  all  instances  of 
which  1  have  knowledge  they  have  invariably  returned,  if  living,  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  This  is  simply 
natural,  and  needs  no  extended  explanation. 

DISEASES. 

Those  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  to  life  in  one  section  of  Alaska  seem  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  others. 
In  the  first  place,  the  native  children,  as  they  grow  up,  have  little  or  no  parental  supervision  or  care  in  regard  to 
clothing,  etc.,  from  a  purely  sanitary  point  of  view;  for  the  little  fellows,  male  and  female,  for  the  first  few  years 
of  their  lives  are  more  often  naked  than  clothed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the  little  girls,  as  a  rule, 
earliest  receive  their  garments.  Exposed  as  they  are  in  their  manner  of  living  to  draughts,  to  insufScient 
covering,  and  cold  nooks  for  slumber,  they  naturally  at  the  outset  of  their  rude  lives  lay  the  foundation  for 
pulmonic  troubles  in  all  their  varied  degrees.  Consumption  is  therefore  the  simple  and  comprehensive  title  for 
that  disease  which  destroys  the  greatest  number  throughout  Alaska.  The  Aleut,  the  Indian,  and  the  Eskimo 
suffer  from  it  alike;  and  they  all  exhibit  the  same  stolid  indifference  to  its  stealthy  but  fatal  advancement — no  extra 
care,  no  attempt  to  ward  it  off,  protect,  or  shelter  against  it,  not  even  until  the  supreme  moment  of  dissolution,  (a) 

After  consumption,  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  deaths  may  be  ascribed  to  scrofulous  diseases,  which, 
taking  the  form  of  malignant  ulcers,  eat  into  the  vitals  and  destroy  them,  rendering  the  people  of  whole  settlements 
sometimes  lepers  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  visitor ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  settlement  in  the  whole  country 
where  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  families  therein  has  not  the  singularly  prominent  scars  peculiar  to  the  disease. 
Most  of  this  scrofulous  complaint  being  on  the  surface  of  the  patient's  body,  as  it  were,  one  would  naturally  look 
for  some  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  toward  the  alleviation  of  his  own  misery,  while  with  regard 
to  consumption,  that  being  more  concealed  and  less  disagreeable  both  to  the  native  and  his  associates,  they  are 
not  likely  to  notice  it  in  the  way  of  applying  remedies;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  same  apathy  exists  among 
the  natives  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  latter.  It  is,  of  course,  immensely  aggravated  and  made  more 
violent  by  their  neglect  and  filthy  habits. 

Following  these  two  great  sources  of  disease  and  death  may  be  enumerated  quite  a  number  of  other  ills,  such 
as  paralysis,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  a  few  cases  of  fits,  and  a  rather  abrupt  ending  of  advanced  middle-aged 
Ufe  from  what  is  called  "general  debility";  or,  in  other  words,  these  people,  as  a  rule,  live  to  no  great  age,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  method  and  exigencies  of  their  life.  When  a  man  or  woman  rounds  his  or  her  fifty  years  he 
or  she  is  a  rare  example  of  the  tribe ;  yet  if  he  or  she  is  free  from  rheumatic  troubles,  or  the  death-grasp  of 
disease,  it  is  never  without  injured  vision;  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  eye  diseases  necessarily  arise  from  the 
smoky  interiors  of  their  barabaras  and  other  places  of  residence,  which,  with  the  snow,  so  affect  the  eyes  that  the 
middle-aged  are  rarely  without  signs  of  decay,  the  various  stages  of  granular  ophthalmia  being  most  marked. 

For  the  prevention  of  snow-blindness  the  Eskimo  people  use  their  peculiar  goggles,  but  the  greater  evil  of 
smoke  poison  to  the  ophthalmic  nerve  is  not  overcome  by  any  of  them.  Nearly  all  of  the  traders  have  their 
medicine-chests,  and  much  relief  and  real  kindness  are  extended  by  them  to  the  suffering  natives  immediately  about 

0  A  rather  disgustiDg  habit,  common  to  all  the  uncivilized  natives,  may  perhaps  serve  to  spread  the  disease.  Devoted  wives 
carefully  gather  in  cups  or  other  receptacles  the  expectorations  of  their  consumptive  husbands  (blood  as  well  as  matter)  and  swallow 
them. 
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them  wherever  they  are;  but  what  they  do  or  can  do  is  a  mere  drop,  in  the  bucket.  Hence  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  not  a  long-lived  people  as  a  rule,  and.  when  a  very  old  person  is  found  among 
them  he  gives  evidence  of  what  must  have  been  in  youth  a  magnificent  constitution. 

The  Indian,  Eskimo  or  Aleut,  has  not,  however,  an  exalted  idea  of  our  pharmacy;  in  other  words,  he 
appreciates  only  forcible  treatment  and  nothing  else  will  satisfy  him.  As  an  example,  of  Epsom  salts  the  traders 
.  are  obliged  to  give,  if  they  give  any  at  all,  to  a  suffering  native,  a  great  dose,  or  there  is  no  effect  whatever  in  the 
operation.  Katurally  the  traders  use  only  the  very  simplest  remedialagent  known  to  the  apothecary.  As  a  rule, 
however,  of  internal  remedies,  a  child's  dose  ordinarily  will  act  readily  upon  an  adult  native,  whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  applications  to  the  skin— tinctures,  liniments,  etc. — must  be  of  treble  strength  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
For  instance,  tincture  of  iodine  to  reduce  swelling  on  an  Alaska  native's  body  must  be  of  such  a  strength  that  it 
would  blister  a  Caucasian  epidermis. 

The  natives  themselves  have  no  medicine  whatever,  nor  any  knowledge,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  of  any 
medicinal  herb  whatever — which  is  a  very  singular  fact.  All  their  lesser  and  slighter  indisposition,  arising  from 
any  natural  cause,  they  treat  by  the  universal  and  everlasting  sweat-bath.  This  is  their  panacea,  and  this  is  all, 
except  when  they  call  in  the  "shaman"  to  either  worry  the  unhappy  patient  to  death,  or  to  prolong  his  wretched 
existence  for  a  period  by  stimulating  perhaps  an  undue  nervous  tension,  which  causes  th«  usually  languid  and 
resigned  sufferer  to  rally,  as  it  were,  before  the  flame  flickers  out. 

These  people  are  certainly  fatalists  and  are  wonderful  in  their  patience  when  suffering  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  in  their  lonely,  desolate  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  troubles  for  which  the  natives  themselves  are  responsible,  dreadful  consequences  arose 
from  the  introduction  of  smallpox,  through  Russian  intercourse,  first  in  1838  and  183&.  This  disease  swept 
like  wild-fire  up  from  its  initial  point  at  the  confines  of  the  southern  limits  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  Cook's  inlet,  Bristol  bay,  and  Kuskokvim,  fading  out  in  the  north, 
until  entirely  checked  by  the  Arctic  cold.  It  actually  carried  in  its  grim  grasp  one-half  of  the  whole  population 
of  Alaska  to  an  abrupt  and  violent  death.  In  certain  places  it  swept  out  the  entire  population,  being  exceedingly 
virulent  among  the  Thlinket  of  the  Alexander  archipelago.  The  physician  who  knows  this,  however,  will  readily 
understand  how  a  people  living  as  they  have  lived  and  yet  live,  with  their  strange  apathy,  ignorance  of  sanitary 
regulations,  will  be  crushed  before  the  onslaught  of  this  disease.  When  La  P^rouse  visited  this  country,  at 
Lityua  bay  he  found  natives  (in  1786),  to  his  great  astonishment,  marked  by  smaUpox,  which  it  seems  the  savages 
had  contracted  from  a  visit  made  to  the  coast  to  the  southward  by  the  Spaniards  niue  or  ten  years  earlier ;  yet 
there  is  no  definite  knowledge  that  this  epidemic  in  those  early  times  even  approximated  the  extent  of  the  ravages 
of  that  which  we  have  just  cited.  In  1843  and  1844  another  outbreak  of  small-pox  took  place  on  the  Aleutian 
islands,  but  the  people  did  not  suffer  as  they  had  previously  done,  great  numbers  of  them  having  been  vaccinated 
by  the  Eussians  in  the  meantime. 

Upon  this  point  the  only  interest  or  attention  which  these  people  have  given  to  our  medical  practice  is 
manifested ;  they  occasioiially  ask  why  the  American  government  does  not  send  out  its  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  vaccinating  their  people,  as  the  Eussians  did — a  suggestion  which,  though  late,  may  be  timely. 

Syphilitic  disease  was  probably  first  introduced  in  Alaska  by  th*e  Eussians,  though  several  writers  claim  that 
the  scourge  already  existed  in  the  Aleutian  islands  when  the  Musco%'^ite  hunters  made  their  appearance  there.  At 
any  rate.  Captain  Cook  records  that  several  of  his  crew  contracted  the  disease  during  their  brief  stay  on 
Oonalashka  island  in  the  year  1778.  Syphilis  yet  exists  in  all  coast  settlements,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  stations 
visited  by  shipping,  and  also  in  the  interior  where  the  people  have  constant  intercourse  with  the  sea-board.  It  is 
found  in  all  stages  and  degrees,  being  entirely  neglected  by  the  natives  themselves,  and  only  at  a  few  trading 
centers,  where  wealthy  firms  maintain  physicians,  and  perhaps  in  the  towns  of  southeastern  Alaska,  is  anything 
done  to  check  its  ravages. 

Another  imported  plague  among  these  people  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  measles,  a  simple  trouble 
with  us,  but  of  fatal  power  with  them,  assuming,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  and  the 
natives'  methods  of  life,  the  "  black  "  form.  It  first  ravaged  Kadiak  island  and  the  mainland  contiguous,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  produced  a  panic  also  at  Sitka.  The  climate  of  Alaska  renders  its  treatment  very  difficult,  and 
it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  complaint  there  for  those  even  who  have  the  best  of  care  and  medical  attention. 
The  last  extended  occurrence  of  this  disease  took  place  during  the  winter  of  1874-'75,  principally  confined  to  the 
Kadiak  islands. 

Typhoid  pneumonia,  also,  from  time  to  time,  has  wasted  whole  settlements,  chiefly  on  the  sea-board.  The 
Creoles  and  natives  seem  to  yield  at  once  to  this  disease,  making  scarcely  anj^  effort  to  resist  its  progress.  It 
assumes  an  altogether  epidemic  form,  its  advance  being  easily  traced  as  it  is  carried  from  one  village  to  another  by 
trading-vessels  or  canoes.  During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  skilled  sea-otter  hunters  has  been  reduced 
nearly  one-half  by  this  disease. 

In  the  absence  of  all  vital  statistics,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  numbers  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  as  an  individual  opinion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aleutian  archipelago,  the  peninsula,  and  Cook's  inlet  are  to-day  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  have  been  at  any 
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time  since  the  destruction  in  1838  and  1839  caused  by  the  small-pox  plague  of  that  season.    All  authorities  agree 
in  saying  that  these  people  have  never  regained  their  former  strength  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  coast  and  Saint  Lawrence  island,  utterly  demoralized  by  the  unchecked  importation 
of  spirituous  liquors  by  whalers  and  traders,  are  rapidly  decreasing  under  the  alternate  effects  of  wild  intoxication 
and  of  starvation,  the  latter  being  the  consequence  of  utter  recklessness  engendered  by  the  former.     Their 
extermination  will  probably  follow  that  of  the  walrus — their  staff"  of  life — now  being  wantonly  destroyed  by  . 
thousands  for  ivory  alone. 

With  reference  to  the  Athabaskans  of  the  interior  and  the  Eskimo  tribes  south  of  Bering  strait  it  may  be  said 
that  they  seem  to  be  as  numerous  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  they  probably  number  as  many  as 
the  country  will  support,  always  bearing  in  mind  their  extraordinary  wastefulness  in  seasons  of  plenty.  Were 
they  provident,  they  might  live  by  tens  where  a  single  one  exists  now. 

The  Thlinket  of  southeastern  Alaska  have  perhaps  the  greatest  vitality  of  any  of  the  Alaskan  tribes.  At 
present  they  are  under  the  influence  of  Presbyterian  missionaries,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual  amelioration  in 
their  mode  of  life  and  the  introduction  of  some  regard  for  sanitary  measures.  Living  in  more  intimate  relations, 
and  in  constant  and  universal  contact  with  Caucasians,  the  Thlinket  are  subject  to  the  drawbacks  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  such  an  association ;  but  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a  rapid  decrease  of  native  population 
in  this  section  of  Alaska  need  not  be  apprehended,  and  there  is  possibility  of  increase  in  the  future. 

POLITICAL  STATUS. 

Alaska  is  now,  and  has  been  since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  "  a  thing  which  it  is  not,"  a  territory 
in  name  only,  without  its  organization.  It  is  a  customs  district,  for  the  collection  of  customs  only,  with  a  collector 
and  three  deputies  separated  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  It  has  no  laws  but  a  few  treasury 
regulations,  with  no  county  or  other  subdivisions,  and,  of  course,  no  capital.  The  collector  of  customs  and  the 
only  representative  of  police  restrictions — a  man-of-war  with  its  commander — are  located  at  Sitka,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  bulk  of  the  territory  except  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  strip  df  country  between  cape  Fox  and  Mount  Saint  Elias,  300  miles  long  by  from  30  to  60  miles  wide, 
including  islands  containing  about  29,000  square  miles,  there  are  at  present  possibly  1,500  whites  and  Creoles  able 
to  perform  the  functions  of  citizenship,  and  7,000  wild  Indians ;  about  enough  for  a  small  county  organization. 

In  all  the  western  region  there  are  139  white  males  and  .5  females,  including  3  boys  and  1  girl.  Though  not 
speaking  English,  among  the  Creoles  might  be  found  between  400  and  500  sufBciently  intelligent  to  understand  what 
constitutional  government  means,  making  an  average  of  less  than  one  possible  citizen  for  every  600  square  miles  of 
superficial  area,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  are  foreigners. 

The  main  difficulty  of  organizing  or  legislating  for  Alaska  lies  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
widely-diverging  interests  and  wants  of  two  sections,  entirely  separate  geographically,  and  having  no  one  feature 
alike,  beside  being  very  unequal  in  size.  The  general  map  accompanying  this  report  will  illustrate  this  at  a  glance. 
The  only  practical  and  economical  solution  of  the  question  will  be  to  treat  each  section  separately. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  impress  the  observer  with  the  vast  distance,  in  many  cases,  from  one  settlement  to 
its  neighbor,  rendering,  as  a  rule,  communication  between  the  small  villages  and  settlements  of  the  territory 
infrequent  and  rare,  San  Francisco  being  the  central  point  for  information  received  annually  from  the  whole 
territory:  for  instance,  the  people  of  Kadiak  or  Oonalashka  hear  from  and  learn  of  any  one  in  Sitka  by  the  "Golden 
Gate  ",  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  official  knowledge  which  the  government  has  or  can  have  of  the  condition  of  affiairs  in  Alaska  has 
been  and  must  be  derived  from  the  cruising  of  the  revenue-marine  steamers,  and  from  the  commander  of  the  naval 
vessel  stationed  in  the  Alexander  archipelago,  who  monthly  reports  the  natives  "in  all  parts  of  Alaska "  quiet 
and  peaceable. 

The  mail  line  established  between  Sitka,  Wrangell,  and  Port  Townsend,  in  Paget  sound,  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  postal  service  extended  over  Alaska. 


MEAN  TEMPEEATUEE  AT  VAEIOUS  POINTS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  means  of  temperature  for  the  months  of  January  and  July  at  various  points  in 
the  territory: 


Sitka 

Tongas 

Wrangell 

Kadiak 

Coaat  of  Bering  sea 

Yukon  basin : 

Saint  Michael 

Pribylof  islands 


In  January. 

In  July. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

+30 

+55 

+33 

+58 

+22 

+58 

+28 

+57 

-10 

+50 

-26 

+65 

-f  3 

+54 

+28 
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A  FEW  EEMAEKS  OK  SPELLING  OP  EUSSIAN  AND  NATIVE  NAMES. 

In  spelling  the  Eussian  and  Alaskan  names  and  terms  throughout  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  represent 
Eussian  and  native  sounds  by  their  true  phonetic  equivalents  in  the  English  alphabet. 

The  Eussian  names  and  words  ending  in  off,  ow,  or  ov,  as  heretofore  variously  spelled,  should  be  written  of, 
the  pronunciation  being  exactly  that  of  the  English  word  "  of" :  for  instance,  Bardnof,  Veniaminof;  in  the  possessive 
case,  however,  or  in  the  plural,  the  sound  of  "  v  "  always  takes  the  place  of  the  "/",  e.  g.,  Bardnova,  datrova,  etc. 

In  words  like  Kamchatka  the  letters  ch  represent  the  full  phonetic  value  of  the  corresponding  Eussian  letter. 
The  old  way  of  spelling  it,  Kamschatka,  is  purely  German,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  an  English  work. 

The  Eussian  and  native  strong  aspirate,  resembling  somewhat  the  German  ch  in  WocTie,  I  have  represented 
by  M. 

Profiting  by  observance  of  linguistic  defects  in  former  publications  on  Alaska  I  have  abstained  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  use  of  Eussian  or  native  terms.  The  few  such  terms  retained  for  the  want  of  a  good  English 
equivalent  are : 

Bardbara,  a  term  of  Siberian  origin  for  a  semi-subterranean  hut  or  dwelling. 

Beluga,  the  white  grampus  or  white  whale. 

Biddr,  a  Kamchatkan  word,  an  open  boat,  with  a  wooden  frame  and  covered  with  seal,  sea-lion,  or  walrus  skin. 

Biddrlca,  a  skin-canoe  of  the  Aleutians,  covered  all  over,  with  the  exception  of  one,  two,  or  three  circular 
openings  to  accommodate  as  many  paddlers. 

KaiaJc,  Eskimo  skin-canoe. 

Kamle'ilca,  a  Siberian  term,  water-proof  shirt  of  seal,  whale,  or  bear  gut. 

Parka,  a  Kamchatkan  word,  upper  garment  of  fur,  with  small  head-opening  and  sleeves,  varying  in  length. 

PromysJilenik,  a  Eussian  word  for  fur-hunters  or  laborers,  now  obsolete. 

Shaman,  a  Kamchatkan  term  for  sorcerer  or  medicine-man,  used  by  many  tribes  who  once  were  subject  to 
Eussian  influence. 

Toydn,  Kamchatkan  term  for  chief,  introduced  by  Eussians.  Tuyuk  and  TooTcoo  with  Aleutians  and  other 
tribes. 

Tundra,  a  Siberian  term,  a  moor,  morass,  or  swampy  plain,  producing  a  dense  growth  of  mosses  and  grasses 
over  a  frozen  subsoil  and  ice,  which  does  not  thaw  to  a  greater  depth  than  18  inches  below  the  surface. 

TungaTc,  a  term  used  by  certain  Eskimo  tribes  for  a  shaman  or  conjurer. 


Chaptee  II.— RESOURCES. 


The  territory  of  Alaska,  so  called,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  one-sixth  df  the  whole  United  States  and  territories, 
is  a  region  to  which  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  very  suddenly  and  earnestly  directed  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  when  it  was  secured  as  a  measure  of  diplomacy  and  good  will  between  the  American  and  Eussian 
governiaents.  The  Eussians,  who  occupied  the  land  with  an  eye  primarily  to  the  fur-trade  and  its  dependencies, 
retired  from  that  country,  leaving  us  a  generally  correct  map  of  the  vast  extent  of  rugged  coast,  locating  its  people 
in  a  measure  correctly,  with  some  facts  and  figures  bearing  upon  the  resources,  natural  history,  and  trade,  which 
have  since  been  found  to  be  quite  accurate,  but  which  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  were  so  clouded  and  distorted  by 
the  advocates  of  the  purchase  and  its  opponents  that  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  subject  could  scarcely  be 
observed. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Alaska  a  great  many  active  and  ambitious  men  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  much  that  was  really  valuable  in  Alaska  in  the  line  of  furs  and  the  precious  metals 
would  be  developed  to  their  great  gain  and  benefit  if  they  gave  the  subject  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
Accordingly,  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco,  Puget  sound,  and  other  points  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  directed  to  an  examination  of  these  reputed  sources  of  wealth  in  that  distant  country.  Thirteen  years  have 
rolled  by,  and  in  that  time  we  have  been  enabled  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  relative  value  of  this  new 
territory  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  nearer  possessions,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  fur-trade  of  Alaska  is 
all  and  even  more  than  it  was  reputed  to  be  by  the  Eussians. 

In  this  connection  the  most  notable  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  great  value  of  these  interests  may  be  cited  in 
the  case  of  the  seal  islands.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  when  the  most  eloquent 
advocates  of  the  purchase  were  exhausting  the  fertility  of  their  brains  in  drumming  up  and  securing  every  possible 
argument  in  favor  of  the  purchase,  though  the  fur  trade  of  the  mainland,  the  sea-otter  fisheries,  and  the  possible 
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extent  of  trade  in  walrus  oil  and  ivory  were  dwelt  upon  with  great  emphasis,  these  fur-seal  islands  did  not  receive 
even  a  passing  notice  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  value  to  the  public.  Yet  it  has  transpired,  since  the  government 
has  been  wise  enough  to  follow  out  the  general  policy  which  the  Eussians  established  of  protecting  the  seal  life 
on  the  Pribylof  islands,  that  these  interests  in  our  hands  are  so  managed  and  directed  that  they  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  government  in  behalf  of  Alaska, 
beside  leaving  a  large  excess  every  year. 

Of  other  resources,  such  as  the  adaptation  of  the  country  for  settlement  by  any  considerable  number  of  our 
people  as  agriculturists  or  husbandmen,  and  its  actual  value  as  a  means  of  supplying  gold  and  silver,  coal  or  timber, 
it  must  be  said  that  as  yet  no  very  remarkable  gold  or  silver  mines  have  been  discovered,  nor  have  there  been 
any  veins  of  coal  worked  that  would  in  themselves  sustain  any  considerable  number  of  our  people  or  give  rise  to 
any  volume  of  trade. 

The  timber  of  Alaska  in  itself  extends  over  a  much  larger  area  of  that  country  than  a  great  many  surmise. 
It  clothes  the  steep  hills  and  mountain  sides,  and  chokes  up  the  valleys  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  and  the 
contiguous  mainland ;  it  stretches,  less  dense  but  still  abundant,  along  that  inhospitable  reach  of  territory  which 
extends  from  the  head  of  Cross  sound  to  the  Kenai  peninsula,  where,  reaching  down  to  the  westward  and 
southwestward  as  far  as  the  eastern  half  of  Kadiak  island,  and  thence  across  Shelikhof  strait,  it  is  found  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  peninsula  bordering  on  the  same  latitude ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  interior  opposite  Kadiak, 
not  coming  down  to  the  coast  as  far  eastward  as  cape  Douglas.  Here,  however,  it  impinges  on  the  coast  or  Cook's 
inlet,  reaching  down  to  the  shores  and  extending  around  to  the  Kenai  peninsula.  From  the  interier  of  the  peninsula, 
above  referred  to,  the  timber-line  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  great  area  of  Alaska  will  be  found  to  follow 
the  coast-line,  at  varying  distances  of  from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  sea-board,  until  that  section  of  Alaska  north  of 
the  Yukon  mouth  is  reached,  where  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  N^orton  sound  is  directly  bordered  by  timber  as  far  north 
as  cape  Denbigh.  From  this  point  to  the  eastward  and  northeastward  a  line  may  be  drawn  just  above  the  Yukon 
and  its  immediate  tributaries  as  the  northern  limit  of  timber  of  any  considerable  extent.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  water-courses  rising  here  that  find  their  way  into  the  Arctic,  bordered  by  hills  and  lowland  ridges  on  which 
some  wind-stunted  timber  is  found,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea. 

In  thus  broadly  sketching  the  distribution  of  timber  over  Alaska  it  will  be  observed  that  the  area  thus  clothed 
is  very  great ;  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  timber  itself,  and  its  economic  value  in  our  markets, 
we  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  standard  of  the  lumber-mills  in  Oregon  and  Washington  territory.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  we  find  that  the  best  timber  of  Alaska  is  the  yellow  cedar,  which  in  itself  is  of  great  intrinsic  value;  but  this 
cedar  is  not  the  dominant  timber  by  any  means ;  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  great  bulk  of  Alaskan  timber 
is  that  known  as  Sitkan  spruce,  or  balsam  fir.    The  lumber  sawed  from  this  stock  is  naturally  not  of  the  first  quality. 

The  fisheries,  which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter,  as  also  of  the  fur- trade,  cover  a  vei-y  large  area,  but  their  value 
and  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  market  afibrded  for  exportation  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  not  been 
fully  developed.    The  supply  certainly  is  more  than  equal  to  any  demand. 

The  soil  of  Alaska  is  not  sterile,  being  at  many  points  of  the  requisite  depth  and  fertility  for  the  production 
of  the  very  best  crops  of  cereals  and  tubers.  The  difllculty  with  agricultural  progress  in  Alaska  is,  therefore,  not 
found  in  that  respect ;  it  is  due  to  the  peculiar  climate. 

Glancing  at  the  map  the  observer  will  notice  that  hydrographers  have  defined  the  passage  of  a  warm  current, 
sufficient  in  volume  and  high  enough  in  temperature  to  traverse  the  vast  expanse  of  the  IS^orth  Pacific  from  the 
coast  of  Japan  up  and  across  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Aleatian  islands,  and  then  deflecting  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  where  it  turns,  one  branch  going  north  up  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  by 
Sitka,  and  thence  again  to  the  westward  until  it  turns  and  bends  back  upon  itself.  The  other  grand  arm,  continuing 
from  the  first  point  of  bifurcation,  in  its  quiet,  steady  flow  to  the  Arctic,  passes  up  to  the  northeastward  through 
the  strait  of  Bering,  (a)  This  warm  current,  stored  with  tropical  heat,  gives  rise  naturally,  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  colder  water  and  air  of  the  north,  to  excessive  humidity,  which  takes  form  in  the  prevalent  fog,  sleet,  and 
rain  of  Alaska,  as  noted  and  recorded  with  so  much  surprise  by  travelers  and  temporary  residents  from  other 
climes.  Therefore  at  Sitka,  and,  indeed,  on  the  entire  sea- board  of  South  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  instead 
of  finding  a  degree  of  excessive  cold  carried  over  to  the  mainland  across  the  coast  range,  which  the  latitude  would 
seem  to  indicate,  we  find  a  climate  much  more  mild  than  rigorous ;  but  the  prevalence  of  fog  clouds  or  banks,  either 
hanging  surcharged  with  moisture  or  dissolving  into  weeks  of  consecutive  rain,  so  retard  and  arrest  a  proper 
ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  climate  that  the  reasonable  certainty  of  success  in  a  garden  from  year 
to  year  is  destroyed. 

When  we  look  at  Alaska  we  are  impressed  by  one  salient  feature,  and  that  is  the  remarkable  distances  which 
exist  between  the  isolated  settlements.  It  is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  it  grows  on  the  traveler  until  he  is  profoundly 
moved  at  the  expenditure  of  physical  labor,  patience,  and  skill  required  to  traverse  any  considerable  district  of 
that  country. 

a  The  existence  of  this  northern  branch  of  the  warm  Japanese  current  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States 
coast  and  geodetic  survey. 
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The  Sitkan  district  is  essentially  one  of  rugged  inequality,  being  mountainous  on  the  mainland  to  the  exclusion 
■of  all  other  features,  and  equally  so  on  the  islands.  It  is  traversed  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  broad  arms  of 
the  sea  and  their  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lesser  channels. 

Land  travel  is  simply  impracticable.  Nobody  goes  on  a  road ;  savages  and  whites  all  travel  by  the  water. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  humidity  and  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  Alaskan  country  occur  here.  The  equable  and  not 
rigorous  climate  permits  of  free  navigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  little  lakes 
and  shallow  lagoons  near  the  sea-level  are  frozen  so  firmly  as  to  allow  of  a  winter's  skating. 

The  Aleutian  and  Kadiak  districts  are  quite  as  peculiar  in  themselves  and  as  much  individualized  by  their 
geological  age  and  formation  as  is  the  Sitkan  division.  They  hold  within  their  boundaries  a  range  of  great  fire- 
mountains — grumbling,  smoking,  quaking  hills ;  some  of  these  volcanic  peaks  being  so  lofty  and  so  impressive  as 
to  fix  in  the  explorer's  eye  an  image  superb  and  grand,  and  so  magnificent  as  to  render  adequate  description  quite 
impossible.  Like  the  Sitkan  district,  the  Aleutian  and  Kadiak  regions  are  exceedingly  mountainous,  there  being 
very  little  low  or  level  land  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  their  superficial  area ;  but  in  that  portion  extending 
ibr  1,100  miles  to  the  westward  of  Kadiak,  nearly  over  to  Asia,  bare  of  timber,  a  skeleton,  as  it  were,  is  presented 
to  the  eye  and  strikes  one  with  a  sense  of  an  individuality  here  in  decided  contrast  with  that  of  the  Sitkan  country. 
The  hills  not  clothed  with  timber  are  covered  to  their  summits  in  most  cases  with  a  thick  crop  of  circumpolar 
sphagnum,  interspersed  with  grasses,  and  a  large  flora,  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  summer  season.  To  thoroughly 
a:ppreciate  how  much  moisture  in  the  form  of  fog  and  rain  settles  upon  the  land,  one  cannot  do  better  than  to  leave 
the  ship  in  the  harbor,  or  the  post  where  he  is  stationed,  and  take  up  a  line  of  march  through  one  of  the  narrow 
v^alleys  near  by  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lofty  peaks.  He  will  step  upon  what  appeared  from  the  window  or  the 
v^essel  a  firm  green  sward,  and  sink  to  his  waist  in  a  shaking,  tremulous  bog,  or  slide  over  moss-grown  shingle, 
painted  and  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  cryptogamic  life,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  free  and  ready 
path. 

Passing  from  this  district,  a  very  remarkable  region  is  entered,  which  I  have  called  the  Yukon  and  the 
IKuskokvim  divisions.  I  have  during  two  summers  traversed  the  major  portion  of  it  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
confirming  many  new  and  some  mooted  points.  This  region  covers  the  deltoid  mouth  of  a  vast  river,  the  Yukon, 
and  the  sea-like  estuary — the  Amazonian  mouth  of  another — the  Kuskokvim,  with  the  extraordinary  shoals  and 
bars  of  Bristol  bay,  where  the  tides  run  with  surprising  volume.  The  country  itself  differs  strikingly  from  the 
two  divisions  just  sketched,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  irregular  mountain  spurs  planted  on  vast  expanses  of  low, 
-flat  tundra.  It  is  a  country  which,  to  our  race  perhaps,  is  far  more  inhospitable  than  either  the  Sitkan  or  Kadiak 
•divisions ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  found  therein  the  greatest  concentrated  population  of  the  whole  territory.  Of 
course  it  is  not  by  agricultural,  or  by  mining,  or  any  other  industry,  save  the  aboriginal  art  of  fishing  and  the 
traflBc  of  the  fur-trade,  that  *the  people  live ;  and,  again,  when  the  far-bearing  animals  are  taken  into  account,  the 
<iuality  and  volume  of  that  trade  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  previously-named  divisions,  and  we  find 
the  natives  existing  in  the  greatest  number  where,  according  to  our  measure  of  compensation,  they  have  the  least 
to  gain. 

This  country,  outside  of  these  detached  mountain  regions  and  spurs,  is  a  great  expanse  of  bog,  lakes,  large 
and  small,  with  thousands  of  channels  between  them,  and  sluggish  currents  filled  with  grasses  and  other  aqueous 
vegetation,  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  presence  of  water-lilies. 

The  traveler,  tortured  by  mosquitoes  in  summer,  blinded,  confused,  and  disturbed  by  whirling  "  purgas ", 
«now,  and  sleet  in  winter,  finding  the  coast  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  the  vast  system  of  shoaling  which  the 
•current  of  the  great  Yukon  has  effected,  passes  to  the  interior,  whose  superficial  area  comprises  nearly  five-sixths 
of  the  landed  surface  of  the  territory. 

Here  is  an  immense  tract  reaching  from  Bering  strait,  in  a  succession  of  rolling  ice-bound  moors  and  low 
mountain  ranges,  for  700  miles  an  unbroken  waste,  to  the  boundary-line  of  British  America.  Then,  again,  from 
the  crests  at  the  head  of  Cook's  inlet  and  the  fianks  of  Mount  Saint  Elias  northward  over  that  vast  area  of  rugged 
mountain  and  lonely  moor  to  the  east — nearly  {-00  miles — is  a  great  expanse  of  country,  over  and  through  which 
not  much  intelligent  exploration  has  been  undertaken.  A  few  traders  and  prospectors  have  gone  up  the  Tennanah 
and  over  the  old-established  track  of  the  Yukon  ;  others  have  passed  to  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  sound  overland 
from  the  Koyukuk.  Dog-sled  journeys  have  been  made  by  these  same  people  among  the  natives  of  the  Kuskokvim 
and  those  of  the  coast  between  Bristol  bay  and  Norton  sound.  But  the  trader  as  he  travels  sees  nothing,  remembers 
nothing,  but  his  trade,  and  rarely  is  he  capable  of  giving  any  definite  information  beyond  the  single  item  of  his 
losses  or  his  gains  through  the  regions  he  may  traverse.  We  know,  however,  enough  to  say  now,  without  much 
hesitation,  that  this  great  extent  which  we  call  the  interior  is  by  its  position  barred  out  from  occupation  and 
settlement  by  our  own  people,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  its  immense  area  will  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  its  savage  occupants,  man  and  beast. 

The  subject  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  will,  however,  form  the  topic  of  another  chapter  in 
this  report. 
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THE  PUES  OF  ALASKA. 

Of  the  various  industries  of  Alaska  the  fur-trade  is  one  that  may  be  discussed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
because  we  have  authentic  records  of  shipments,  prices,  and  management  reaching  to  the  beginning  of  this  and 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  Siberian  ports  of  Okhotsk,  Bolsheretzk,  and  Petropavlovsk  regular 
and  generally  reliable  registers  were  kept  of  all  furs  arriving  from  the  east,  including  the  islands  as  well  as  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent.  The  figures  obtained  from  these  records  may  safely  be  considered  below  rather 
than  above  the  actual  numbers,  because,  as  the  Eussian  government  exacted  a  tithe  or  other  percentage  from  all 
shipments,  some  shippers  endeavored  to  smuggle  through  as  much  as  they  could  without  reporting  it. 

Even  at  this  late  day  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  check  to  the  totals  of  importation  of  furs  from  the  region  now 
called  Alaska,  by  comparing  the  same  with  equally  authentic  figures  of  transactions  in  furs  and  teas  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  at  Irkutsk,  the  center  of  the  trade  of  all  Siberia. 

Of  the  large  number  of  furs,  principally  sea-otter,  that  found  their  way  to  Europe  or  China  directly  in  the 
vessels  of  American  and  English  traders  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  we  have  full  statements  in  the  published  journals  of  these  vessels. 

Only  two  instances  of  shipments  of  furs  from  Alaska  to  France  are  known — ^the  famous  expedition  of  La 
P4rouse,  which  touched  this  coast  in  the  year  1788,  and  the  trading  venture  by  merchants  of  Marseilles,  who  sent 
out  a  ship  imder  the  command  of  Eoquefeuille,  in  the  year  1818.  This  French  captain,  who  had  sailed  with  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  opening  a  new  field  of  operations  to  the  venturesome  traders  of  Marseilles,  and  of 
ultimately  establishing  a  rival  traflflc  to  that  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  poor 
quality  of  his  trading-goods  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  failure  among  Indians,  who  had  for  long  years  reaped 
the  benefits  of  fierce  rivalry  between  English,  American,  and  Eussian  traders.  He  states  in  his  own  narrative  that 
he  looked  upon  the  inferior  grade  of  woolen  goods  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  in  France  as  the  chief  cause 
of  his  ill-success  in  trading  with  the  natives.  He  boasted,  however,  of  the  superior  quality  of  French  muskets,  but 
as  he  confesses  to  having  paid  as  much  as  a  musket  and  12  pounds  of  powder  for  a  single  sea-otter  skin,  it  seems  that 
he  profited  but  little  by  the  superiority  of  the  article.  After  a  summer's  cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  Alexander 
archipelago  Eoquefeuille  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  mere  trader  he  could  not  succeed,  and  therefore  followed 
the  example  of  the  Americans  in  organizing  a  hunting  expedition  on  joint  account  with  Baranof,  the  chief  manager 
of  the  Eussian  colonies.  In  this  venture  also  he  met  with  misfortune;  being  fitted  out  with  Aleutian  hunters,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  the  sum  of  $200  for  any  native  who  might  lose  his  life  while  in  his 
employ,  by  drowning  or  at  the  hands  of  hostile  natives.  In  the  course  of  his  expedition  26  Aleut  hunters  were 
killed  by  the  Hydas,  on  Prince  of  Wales  island,  and  as  the  number  of  sea-otters  secured  did  not  exceed  200, 
Eoqiefeuille  left  the  port  of  Alaska  somewhat  disgusted,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  field  for  French  enterprise 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

The  American  and  the  English  explorers  and  traders  continued  for  many  years  to  hunt  sea-otters  with 
Aleutians  and  their  bidarkas,  furnished  by  Baranof  and  liis  successors,  but  as  their  operations  were  chiefly  carried 
on  along  the  coast  of  New  Albion  or  Califoi-nia  the  results  of  these  ventures  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
report. 

The  English  and  the  American  sea-captains  who  visited  Prince  William  sound  and  the  Alexander  archipelago 
previous  to  Vancouver's  voyage  reaped  the  most  abundant  harvest  of  sea-otters  in  that  section  of  the  territory, 
as  many  as  2,000  skins  being  secured  by  a  single  vessel  in  one  season;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Baranof  estimated  that  1_0,000  sea-otters  were  carried  away  by  "foreigners".  The  prices  even  at  that  early 
day  were  remarkably  high,  and  we  find  instances  of  ten  and  twelve  blankets,  and  even  $40  in  cash,  having  been 
paid  for  a  single  skin.  The  Eussians,  who  were  compelled  to  transport  all  their  trading-goods  across  the  Asiatic 
continent  and  then  by  ships  from  Okhotsk,  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  in  trade 
with  their  English  and  American  rivals.  The  valuable  animal  was  rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  the  more  accessible 
hunting-grounds,  and  Baranof  concluded  to  extend  the  old  policy  of  hunting,  in  preference  to  trading,  to  the  sea- 
otter  ground  of  the  southeast.  He  summoned  large  numbers  of  Aleuts  and  natives  of  Kadiak,  with  their  bidarkas, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  his  new  settlement  at  Sitka,  hunting  on  the  way.  Parties  composed  of 
600  and  800  canoes  each  set  out  upon  this  perilous  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles,  following  the  line  of  the  coast. 
One-third  of  the  fleet  was  lost  on  the  way.  Some  of  the  natives  were  surprised  by  violent  storms  in  crossing  the 
open  sea  from  one  promontory  to  another,  while  others  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians  of  the 
mainland.  Those  who  finally  reached  their  destination  were  divided  into  smaller  parties  and  sent  out  to  hunt  in 
the  intricate  inlets,  streams,  and  forests  of  the  country.  Some  never  returned  to  report  either  their  success  or  their 
losses.  The  association  of  Siberian  merchants  organized  in  1785  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade  of  the  north  Pacific  had 
the  favor  of  the  empress  Catharine,  but  the  first  formal  charter  was  granted  by  the  emperor  Paul  in  1799.  When 
hunting  in  that  region  became  no  longer  profitable  the  EussiauAmerican  Company  continued  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  a  few  sea-otters  killed  by  them,  but,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  prices  paid 
for  these  skins  were  exceedingly  high.  While  the  Aleut  and  Kadiak  Iniiuit  who  were  compelled  to  hunt  for  the 
4  AL 
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company  received  but  $10  for  the  very  best  grade  of  sea-otter,  the  independent  Thlinket  sold  the  same  quality  for 
$30  and  $40  at  Sitka.  The  manager  of  the  Enssian  company  acknowledged  that  no  profit  was  derived  in  these 
transactions ;  that  the  skins  were  purchased  only  to  prevent  their  acquisition  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

On  the  Aleutian  islands  the  killing  of  sea-otters  was  brought  into  system  and  order  as  soon  as  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  obtained  control  of  the  country  by  their  charter  in  1799.  At  first  the  company  claimed  the  right 
to  employ  the  Aleutian  hunters  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sea-otter  without  any  compensation  beyond  their  subsistence 
as  an  offset  to  their  exemption  from  imperial  taxes  and  other  duties.  This  profitable  but  unjust  procedure  was 
abolished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I,  and  the  company  was  instructed  to  pay  the  Aleutian  hunters  for  every 
skin  deposited  in  the  company's  storehouses.  The  emperor's  manifesto  was  complied  with,  but  the  price  paid  to 
the  Aleutian  hunters  for  sea-otter  skins  was  ridiculously  small ;  only  10  rubles  of  colonial  scrip  or  leather  currency 
being  paid  to  the  hunter  for  a  first-class  skin,  and  he  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  subsistence,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  articles  of  luxury — a  very  small  quantity  of  flour  and  tobacco.  Even  in  those  early  times  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  realized  from  $50  to  $100  for  their  skins  in  the  markets  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

When  the  Eussian  hunters  and  traders  first  advanced  from  the  coast  of  Asia  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of 
islands  the  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Siberian  merchants,  consisting  of  one  or  two  small  vessels,  were  generally 
absent  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  returned  with  from  2,000  to  7,000  sea-otter  skins. 
Their  primitive  crafts  were  of  such  wretched  construction  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  these  valuable  cargoes  were  lost 
by  shipwreck.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  however,  the  value  of  sea-otter  and  fur-seal  skins  imported  through  the 
port  of  Okhotsk  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  nearly  2,000,000  rubles  per  annum,  of  which 
the  imperial  government  exacted  one-tenth  as  royalty  from  the  hunters.  Under  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
many  rival  hunting  expeditions  the  sea-otter  disappeared  rapidly,  and  when  the  Eussian-American  Company  at 
last  obtained  exclusive  control  of  the  whole  business  the  annual  catch  did  not  exceed  1,500  skins  for  nearly  half  a 
century  succeeding  their  first  charter,  and  at  no  time  during  the  existence  of  the  company  was  it  officially  reported 
as  exceeding  2,000.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Eussian  company  was  to  hunt  thoroughly  over  a  certain  seaotter 
ground  for  two  successive  years  and  then  let  it  remain  undisturbed  for  three  years  following,  but  even  under  this 
careful  management  the  total  catch  did  not  increase  to  the  figure  attained  since  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the 
United  States.  Certain  islands  and  their  outlying  rocks  were  more  prolific  in  the  valuable  animals  than  they  are 
at  present,  but  the  total  yield  of  sea-otter  skins  is  now  five  or  six  times  what  it  was  then. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following  in  the  records  of  the  custom-house  of  Okhotsk  in  a  single 
year :  "  The  ships  of  the  promyshleniks  discharged  at  the  custom-house  in  the  year  1770  16,000  sea-otters,  23,000 
sables,  2,400  black  foxes,  14,000  red  foxes,  25,000  fur-seals,  36,000  blue  foxes,  valued  at  2,000,000  rubles,  and  the 
traders  estimate  the  value  of  goods  given  in  exchange  at  200,000  rubles";  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
entries  of  that  one  year  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  transactions  of  several  ships  during  four  or  five  years. 

The  imperial  chamberlain,  Eezanof,  who  visited  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America  between  1805  and  1807, 
estimated  the  value  of  sea-otters  exported  annually  from  the  colonies  at  80,000  rubles.  Somewhat  later,  in  1817, 
the  artist  Choris,  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  around  the  world,  reported  the  annual  catch  of  this 
valuable  animal  as  worth  from  100,000  to  150,000  rubles.  The  oflcial  reports  of  the  company,  however,  showed 
a  much  smaller  estimate,;  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that  from  the  time  of  Kotzebue's  visit  to  the  Eussian  colonies 
until  their  transfer  to  the  United  States  no  less  than  2,000  sea-otters  were  pl^aced  in  the  market  every  successive 
year,  and  also  that  to  those  shipments  alone  was  due  the  maintenance  of  Eussian  colonies  on  this  continent. 

Of  the  proats  accruing  to  the  Eussian-American  Company  from  this  traffic,  from  300,000  to  400,000  rubles  were 
annually  disbursed  to  emploj  6s  in  the  colonies,  but  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  was  ultimately  carried  to  Eussia,  only 
a  small  fraction  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  At  present  the  change  in  the  way  of 
conducting  the  business  is  so  great  as  to  leave  50  per  cent!  of  the  value  of  furs,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  in  the 
territory.    Un  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  furs  shipped  from  the  territory  is  also  vastly  increased. 

In  scanning  the  tables  appended  to  this  chapter  the  reader  may  easily  trace  the  decrease  or  increase  of  sea- 
otters  from  year  to  year,  and  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  yield  of  the  present  and  of  former  time  cannot  fail 
to  attract  his  attention.  The  remarkable  increase  of  shipments  in  our  time  is  due  solely  to  the  increased  inducements ; 
to  the  natives  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  new  wants  growing  upon  them  every  year. 
The  animal  certainly  existed  in  the  same  numbers  in  former  times,  but  whenever  a  large  body  of  them  moved  from 
one  feeding-ground  to  another  no  effort  was  made  to  trace  or  follow  them  up  as  is  done  now.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  greater  slaughter  of  the  sea-otter  has  not  reduced  the  number  existing  in  the  Alaskan  waters  to 
any  perceptible  extent,  and  at  present  the  shipments  increase  from  year  to  year.  In  due  course  of  time,  however, 
the  collapse  must  come,  and  the  black  cloud  of  prospective  ruin  and  starvation  is  even  now  rising  within  the  poor 
Aleut's  limited  scope  of  vision. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America  transactions  in  the  skins  of  fur-seals  begiin 
to  ri-^al  in  magnitude  those  in  sea-otter  skins.  During  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  discovery  of  the  Pribylot 
group,  in  1786,  over  500,000  fur-seals  were  killed  by  the  Eussian  hunters  (Veniaminof  makes  these  figures  2,000,000), 
and  the  animals  were  almost  extirpated  from  the  islands.    Fully  one-half  of  the  skins  taken  during  that  period  werPf 
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thrown  into  the  sea  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  poisoning  the  waters  around  the  islands  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  drive  away  the  seals  for  several  seasons.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Chinese  merchants  of  the  Siberian 
frontier  placed  a  high  value  upon  these  skins,  frequently  refusing  to  exchange  their  teas  for  an^  other  equivalpiit, 
but  when  the  Russian-American  Company  obtained  its  exclusive  privileges  the  fur-seals  were  so  nearly  extinct  that 
the  company's  trafiQc  in  their  skins  was  at  first  quite  insignificant.  The  chamberlain  Eezanof,  above  mentioned, 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  trade,  and  promptly  applied  the  remedy  by  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  seals  for  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  shy  animals  had  returned  and  multiplied 
sufficiently  to  afford  a  regular  and  reliable  source  of  revenue.  On  the  Pribylof  islands,  as  on  the  Aleutian  grouj), 
the  company  paid  native  hunters  for  each  skin  secured,  but  the  price  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value,  40  and 
50  cents  each  being  all  the  poor  Aleut  obtained  for  skins  worth  then  $40  in  the  Chinese  market.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  these  poor  fellows  did  not  relish  life  on  the  barren,  desolate  islands,  and  frequently 
asked  to  be  relieved  by  other  laborers. 

These  seal  islands  were  e^y  looked  upon  by  the  Eussian  managers  as  an  unfailing  treasury  from  which  to 
draw  in  times  of  need.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  breadstuffs  and  other  provisions  were  shipped  to 
the  colonies  through  Siberia,  frequently  failing  to  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  the  chief  manager,  Baranof,  was  obliged 
to  purchase  whole  cargoes  of  goods  and  provisions  from  the  English  and  American  traders,  and,  having  no  money 
on  hand  for  such  transactions,  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  paying  in  fur-seals,  a  currency  always  at  hand  when 
needed.  At  first  this  mode  of  payment  was  profitable  enough,  the  captains  accepting  each  skin  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  Mexican  dollar.  These  transactions  becoming  known,  expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  England  and  at  Xew 
York  and  Boston  with  the  sole  view  of  exchanging  cheap  provisions  for  fur-seals  at  Sitka  and  then  selling  the 
latter  at  an  immense  profit  in  Chinese  ports.  The  managers  of  the  Eussian  company  in  Pt.  Petersburg  heard  of 
this  traffic  and  ordered  the  shipment  of  seal-skins  to  China  direct  on  account  of  the  company,  but  being  continually 
in  want  of  provisions  the  manager  of  the  colonies  could  not  always  comply  with  his  instractions,  though  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the  price  of  skins  from  one  to  two  dollars. 

An  end  was  finally  put  to  these  transactions  by  a  peremptory  order  from  St.  Petersburg  to  make  no  further 
payments  in  fur-seals.  Thie  reason  for  this  order  was  a  very  sharp  transaction  on  the  part  of  a  Yankee  trader  who 
had  sold  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  Baranof  at  Sitka,  receiving  fur-seals  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each  in  payment, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  Kamchatka  with  his  ship  and  sold  the  skins  to  the  agent  of  the  same  company  at  that 
place  for  three  dollars  each. 

At  the  time  of  Pribylof 's  discovery  of  the  seal  islands  they  were  found  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the  vast  numbers 
of  seals  shipped  during  the  first  decade  succeeding  were  killed  by  laborers  from  Oonalashka  and  Atkha  islands- 
hired  for  a  period  of  years.  These  Aleuts  were  engaged  at  a  fixed  annual  salary,  being  relieved  from  time  ta 
time  by  others,  generally  at  their  own  request.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  Eussians- 
recognized  no  proprietary  rights  to  the  fur-seals  as  vested  in  the  Aleuts.  Subsequently,  when  the  Eussian- American 
Company  assumed  control,  these  laborers  were  allowed,  and  even  compelled,  to  remain  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  generation,  as  the  company  by  its  charter  became  sole  owner  of  everything  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America;  and,  consequently,  every  fur  bearing  animal  killed  by  natives  was  considered 
as  killed  for  the  company,  payment  being  made  in  the  shape  of  compensation  for  the  natives'  time  or  labor.  The 
paragraph  in  the  imperial  charter  of  the  company  defining  its  rights  invested  that  organization  with  full  proprietary 
title  to  "  all  products  of  the  sea  and  land,  including  even  birds  of  the  air,  and  whatever  might  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth". 

In  1806,  aa  already  mentioned,  the  seal  islands  were  visited  by  Eezanof  and  Langsdorff.  The  former,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  arrest  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  by  removing  one-half  of  the  men  engaged  ii.  killing,  and 
prohibiting  shipments  of  skins  for  five  years  thereafter.  Langsdorff,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  voluminous  reports 
called  the  attention  of  the  imperial  government  to  the  threatened  extinction  of  fur-seals,  making  the  rather  remarkable 
statement  that  30,000  seals  had  been  killed  for  food  by  the  laborers  on  the  islands,  the^skins  being  thrown  away; 
and  also  that  he  had  observed  in  the  month  of  May  a  school  of  fur-seals  moving  southward  and  covering  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  two  nautical  miles.  Langsdorff'  presumed  that  this  abnormal  movement,  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  animal,  was  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  onslaught  of  Aleut  hunters  on  the  islands 
of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George. 

The  measui'es  adopted  by  Eezanof  certainly  proved  effective,  as  only  ten  years  later  Kotzebue  stated  that 
from  these  two  seal  islands  the  Eussian- American  Company  derived  the  most  regular  and  ample  revenue  in  all 
its  vast  possessions.  The  skins  that  had  accumulated  on  the  islands  previous  to  Eezanof's  arrival  had  been 
most  carelessly  cured  by  a  crude  process  of  drying  over  fires.  Of  60,000  skins  shipped  from  there  to  Canton  by  the 
ship  Neva,  30,000  were  thrown  overboard  within  a  day's  sail  of  Canton  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction. 
Gradually,  however,  improvements  were  introduced  in  the  management  of  the  business  and  in  the  processes  of 
curing  and  packing.  The  art  of  preparing  seal-skins  for  the  market  by  plucking  and  dyeing  was  an  invention 
of  the  Chinese,  reported  by  the  Eussian-American  Company's  agent  at  Okhotsk  as  early  as  1799.  The  exact  date 
at  which  this  process  was  adopted  by  English  furriers  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  it 
was  early  in  the  present  century,  as  a  regular  demand  for  these  skins  in  England  can  be  traced  to  that  time. 
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At  a  later  period— about  the  year  1850— shipments  directly  to  New  York  were  made,  and  these  continued  at  the 
rate  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  skins  every  year  until  the  transfer  of  the  territory. 

When  the  acquisition  of  ihe  Eussian  colonies  was  advocated  before  Congress  no  mention  Avas  made  of  any 
trade  in  fur-seals,  but  the  annual  average  of  fur-seal  shipments  from  the  Pribylof  islands  to  England,  the  United 
States,  and  China  from  1820  to  1867  was  42,000  skins,  or  an  aggregate  of  1,974,000  in  forty-seven  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  Eussians  failed  to  work  this  "seal-mine"  to  its  full  capacity.  In  the  reports 
of  the  agents  on  the  islands  to  the  chief  manager  at  Sitka  subsequent  to  1820  we  find  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  statement  that  the  seals  were  increasing  in  numbfer,  accompanied  by  a  request  for  permission  to  kill  a  number 
of  old  seals  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oil  from  their  blubber,  and  in  one  instance  this  request  was  granted,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  when  fur-seal  oil  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  $4  per  gallon. 
The  skins  of  these  oily  old  patriarchs  were  of  no  value. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  due  to  the  excessive  care  exercised  by  the  Eussian  authorities  that  the  fur-seals  did 
not  become  extinct  on  the  islands  during  the  years  intervening  between  the  sale  of  the  territory  and  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  Pribylof  group  a  treasury  reservation. 

By  that  time  the  accumulation  of  seals  had  become  too  great  to  be  affected  by  the  killing  of  over  a  million 
within  three  years.  The  present  limitation  to  100,000  seals  per  annum  was  based  upon  the  most  careful  observations 
and  estimates;  but  it  has  long  since  become  evident  that,  as  far  as  any  danger  of  extirpation  is  concerned,  the 
number  might  safely  be  doubled.  A  change  of  fashion  may  take  place  at  any  time  and  depreciate,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  product  of  these  islands ;  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  material,  however,  are  such  as  to  insure 
its  consumption  to  some  extent  among  the  votaries  of  fashion  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  just  so  long  Alaska  can 
be  made  a  valuable  possession  without  reference  to  any  other  sources  of  wealth  that  may  be  developed  within  its 
boundaries. 

The  sea-otter  is  an  exceedingly  shy  and  sensitive  animal  and  does  not  congregate  in  any  great  numbers,  rarely 
setting  foot  upon  the  shore,  unless  it  be  for  a  few  hours  of  repose  upon  some  outlying  rock  or  bar,  and  probably 
during  the  breeding  season  in  some  secluded  retreat.  It  is  found  60  and  80  miles  from  land,  singly  and  in  pairs; 
and  even  females  with  their  young  may  be  seen  drifting  about  at  that  distance.  Patches  of  floating  kelp  are  their 
favorite  resting-places,  and  in  still  weather  the  female  can  be  seen  floating  on  her  back,  holding  her  offspring.  Some 
hunters  with  well-developed  ears  or  vivid  imagination  assert  that  the  animal  gives  forth  a  crooning  sound  or 
lullaby,  hushing  the  baby,  as  it  were.  During  a  very  cold  winter  (in  1879-'80)  some  sea-otters  came  ashore  in  Cook's 
inlet. 

In  former  times  the  Aleutian  hunters  prepared  themselves  for  sea-otter  expeditions  by  fasting,  bathing,  and 
other  ceremonies.  The  sea-otter  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  strong  aversion  to  the  female  sex,  and 
consequently  the  hunter  was  obliged  to  separate  himself  from  his  wife  for  some  time  prior  to  his  departure,  and  also 
to  prepare  the  garments  he  was  to  wear,  or  at  least  to  wash  with  his  own  hands  such  of  his  garments  as  had  been 
made  by  women.  On  his  return  from  a  successful  hunt  the  superstitious  Aleut  of  former  times  would  destroy 
the  garments  used  during  his  expedition,  and  before  entering  his  hut  dress  himself  anew  from  head  to  foot  in 
clothing  prepared  by  his  faithful  spouse  during  his  absence.  The  hunting  garments  were  then  thrown  into  the 
sea.  One  old  man  stated  in  explanation  of  this  proceeding  that  the  sea-otters  would  find  the  clothing  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  late  persecutor  must  be  drowned,  and  that  there  was  no  further  danger.  With  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  sea-otter  hunters  most  of  these  superstitious  ceremonies  were  abolished,  but 
even  at  the  present  day  the  sea-otter  hunter  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  community  and  enjoys  great  social 
advantages.  Anything  he  may  want  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  his  own  family  will  be  at  once  supplied  by 
his  neighbors,  and  weeks  and  even  months  are  spent  in  careful  preparation  of  arms,  canoes,  and  implements. 

The  mode  of  hunting  the  animal  has  not  essentially  changed  since  the  earliest  times.  A  few  privileged  white 
men  located  in  the  district  of  Ounga  employ  fire-arms,  but  the  great  body  of  Aleutian  hunters  still  retain  the  spear 
and  in  a  few  instances  thg  bow  and  arrow.  The  sea-otter  is  always  hunted  by  parties  of  from  four  to  twenty 
bidarkas,  each  manned  by  two  hunters.  From  their  village  the  hunters  proceed  to  some  lonely  coast  near  the 
hunting-ground,  either  in  their  canoes  or  by  schooners  and  sloops  belonging  to  the  trading  firms,  a  few  women 
generally  accompanying  the  party  to  do  the  housework  in  the  camp.  In  former  times,  of  course,  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  tents  of  the  party  are  pitched  in  some  spot  not  visible  from  the  sea,  and  the  hunters  patiently  settle  down 
to  await  the  first  favorable  day,  only  a  smooth  sea  permitting  the  hunting  of  sea-otter  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  In  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Alaska  weeks  and  months  sometimes  pass  by  before  the  patient  hunters  are 
enabled  to  try  their  skill.  A  weatherwise  individual,  here  yclept  "  astronome  ",  generally  accompanies  each  party, 
giving  due  notice  of  the  approach  of  favorable  weather  and  the  exact  time  when  it  is  best  to  set  out,  and  few  Aleuts 
are  bold  enough  to  begin  a  hunt  without  the  sanction  of  this  individual.  At  last  the  day  arrives,,  and  after  a  brief 
prayer  the  hunters  embark  fully  equipped,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits  exchange  jokes  and  banter  until  the  beach  is 
left  behind;  then  silence  reigns,  the  peredovchik  or  leader  assumes  command*,  and  at  a  signal  from  him  the  bidarkas 
start  out  in  a  semicircle  from  50  to  100  yards  distant  from  each  other,  each  hunter  anxiously  scanning  the  surface 
of  the  water,  at  the  same  time  having  an  eye  upon  the  other  canoes.  The  sea-otter  comes  up  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  about  once  in  every  ten  minutes,  the  smooth,  glossy  head  remaining  visible  but  a  few  seconds  each  time. 
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As  soon  as  the  hunter  spies  an  otter  he  lifts  his  paddle  as  a  signal  and  then  points  it  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 

animal,  and  the  scattered  bidarkas  at  once  close  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  spot  indicated  by  the  fortunate  discoverer. 

If  the  animal  comes  up  within  this  circle  the  hunters  simply  close  in  gradually,  beating  the  water  with  their  hands 

to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  quarry;  but  very  often  the  wary  animal  has  changed  its  direction  after  diving,  and  the 

whole  fleet  of  canoes  is  obliged  to  change  course  frequently  before  the  final  circle  is  formed.    As  soon  as  the  otter 

conies  up  within  spear's-throw  one  of  the  hunters  exerts  his  skill  and  lodges  a  spear-head  in  the  animal,  which 

immediately  dives.     An  inflated  bladder  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  preventing  the  otter  from  diving  very  deep.     It 

soon  comes  up  again,  only  to  receive  a  number  of  other  missiles,  the  intervals  between  attacks  becoming  shorter 

each  time,  until  exhaustion  forces  the  otter  to  remain  on  the  surface  and  receive  its  death  wound.    The  body  of  the 

animal  is  then  taken  into  one  of  the  bidarkas  and  the  hunt  continues  if  the  weather  is  favorable.    On  the  return  of 

the  party  each  animal  killed  is  inspected  by  the  chief  in  the  presence  of  all  the  hunters  and  its  ownership  ascertained 

by  the  spear-head  that  caused  the  mortal  wound,  each  weapon  being  duly  marked.    The  man  who  first  struck  the 

otter  receives  from  two  to  ten  dollars  from  the  owner.    The  skins  of  the  slain  animals  are  at  once  removed,  labeled, 

and  classified  according  to  quality  by  the  agents  of  the  trading  firms,  and  carefully  stored  for  shipment.     It 

frequently  happens  that  a  whole  day  passes  by  without  a  single  seaotter  being  sighted,  but  the  Aleut  hunters  have 

a  wonderful  patience  and  do  not  leave  a  place  once  selected  without  killing  some  sea-otters,  be  the  delay  ever  so 

long.    There  are  instances  where  hunting  parties  have  remained  on  barren  islands  for  years,  subsisting  entirely  on 

"  algse"  and  mussels  cast  from  the  sea.    On  the  j)rincipal  sea-otter  grounds  of  the  present  time,  the  island  of  Sannakh 

and  the  neighborhood  of  Belkovsky,  the  hunting  parties  seldom  remain  over  four  or  five  months  without  securing 

sea-otters  in  suflcient  number  to  warrant  their  return.    Single  hunters  have  sold  sea-otters  to  the  value  of  $800 

as  their  share  of  such  brief  expeditions,  but  payment  is  not  made  until  the  return  of  the  party  to  their  home  station 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  a  day's  hunt  has  been  ascertained  the  chief  or  leader  reminds  the  hunters  of  their 

duty  toward  the  church,  and  with  their  unanimous  consent  some  skin,  generally  of  a  small  animal,  is  selected  as  a 

donation  to  the  priest,  all  contributing  to  reimburse  the  owner.    The  schools  also  receive  donations  of  this  kind, 

and  the  skins  thus  designated  are  labeled  accordingly  and  turned  OA'er  to  the  trading  firms,  who  place  the  cash  value 

at  the  disposal  of  the  priest.     Eivalry  in  the  business  of  purchasing  sea-otter  skins  has  induced  the  various  firms 

to  send  agents  with  small  assortments  of  goods  to  all  the  hunting-grounds,  as  an  inducement  to  the  members  of 

parties  to  squander  some  of  their  earnings  in  advance. 

The  method  of  killing  the  sea-otter  is  virtually  the  same  in  all  sections  frequented  by  it. 
The  killing  of  fur-seals  is  accomplished  entirely  on  land,  and  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  science  of  the 
greatest  dispatch  and  system.  The  able-bodied  Aleuts  now  settled  upon  the  two  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
George  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  themselves  and  the  lessees,  the  only  individuals  permitted  to 
kill  and  skin  the  seals  for  the  annual  shipment  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  perform  the  labor  efficiently  within  a 
given  time.  For  this  labor  they  are  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  animal.  Life-long  practice  has  made 
them  expert  in  using  their  huge  clubs  and  sharp  skinning-knives,  both  implements  being  manufactured  expressly 
for  this  use.  These  men  are  as  a  class  proud  of  their  accomplishments  as  sealers,  and  too  proud  to  bemean 
tliemselves  in  doing  any  other  kind  of  work.  For  all  incidental  labor,  such  as  building,  packing,  loading  lud. 
unloading  vessels,  etc.,  the  lessees  find  it  necessary  to  engage  laborers  from  the  Aleutian  islands,  these  latter 
individuals  being  generally  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  diem. 

The  work  connected  with  the  killing  of  the  annual  quota  of  fur-seals  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  features, 
the  separation  of  the  seals  of  a  certain  age  and  size  from  the  main  body  and  their  removal  to  the  killing-ground 
forming  the  preliminary  movements;  the  final  operation  consisting  of  another  selection  among  the  select,  and 
killing  and  skinning  the  same.  The  driving  as  well  as  the  killing  cannot  be  done  in  every  kind  of  weather,  a 
damp,  cool,  cloudy  day  being  especially  desirable  for  the  purpose. 

As  it  is  the  habit  of  the  young  male  seals  up  to  the  age  of  four  years  to  lie  upon  the  ground  back  of  the  so-called 
rookeries  or  groups  of  families  that  line  the  sea-shore,  the  experienced  natives  manage  to  crawl  in  between  the 
families  and  the  "bachelors  ",  as  they  were  named  by  the  Eussians,  and  gradually  drive  them  inland  in  divisions  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000.  It  is  unsafe  to  drive  the  seals  more  than  five  or  six  miles  during  any  one  day,  as  they  easily  become 
overheated  and  their  skins  are  thereby  injured.  When  night  comes  on  the  driving  ceases,  and  sentries  are  posted 
around  each  division  to  prevent  the  animals  from  straying  during  the  night,  occasional  whistling  being  sufficient 
to  keep  them  together.  In  the  morning,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  the  drive  is  continued  until  the  killing-ground 
is  reached,  where  the  victims  are  allowed  to  rest  over  night  under  guard,  and  finally,  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning,  the  sealers  appear  with  their  clubs,  when  again  small  parties  of  20  or  30  seals  are  separated  from  their  fellows, 
surrounded  by  the  sealers,  and  the  slaughter  begins.  Even  at  this  last  moment  another  selection  is  made,  and  any 
animal  appearing  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  Aleut  to  be  either  below  or  above  the  specified  age  is  dismissed 
with  a  gentle  tap  of  the  club,  and  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  to  the  shore,  rejoicing  at  its  narrow  escape.  The  men 
with  clubs  proceed  from  one  group  to  the  other,  immediately  followed  by  the  men  with  knives,  who  stab  each 
stunned  seal  to  the  heart  to  insure  its  immediate  death.  These  men  are  in  turn  followed  by  the  skinners,  who 
with  astonishing  rapidity  divest  the  carcasses  of  their  valuable  covering,  leaving,  however,  the  head  and  flippers 
mtact.     Only  a  few  paces  behind  the  skinners  come  carts  drawn  by  mules,  into  which  the  skins  are  rapidly  throwi' 
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and  carried  away.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  sealers  linger  around  the  rear  of  the  death-dealing  colamii, 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  blubber  which  they  carry  away  on  their  heads,  the  luscious  oil  dripping  down  their  faces 
and  over  their  garments. 

The  skins,  yet  warm  from  the  body,  are  discharged  into  capacious  salt-houses  and  salted  down  for  the  time 
being  like  fish  in  bins.  This  treatment  is  continued  for  some  time,  and  after  the  application  of  heavy  pressure 
they  are  finally  tied  into  bundles  of  two  each,  securely  strapped,  and  then  shipped. 

The  process  by  which  these  unsightly,  ill-smelling  bundles  are  transformed  into  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  fashion 
is  described  briefly  in  a  letter  written  by  a  leading  furrier  of  New  York,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  : 

When  the  skins  are  received  by  furriers  in  the  salt  the  latter  is  washed  off  and  the  fat  removed  from  the  inside  with  a  beaming- 
knife,  great  care  being  taken  that  no  cuts  or  uneven  places  are  made  in  the  pelt.  The  skins  are  next  thoroughly  cleansed  by  being 
stretched  upon  beams  with  the  fur  side  up,  and  then  a  careful  removal  of  grease  or  other  matter  attached  thereto.  The  next  step  in 
the  proceeding  is  a  stretching  of  pelts  upon  frames  and  drying  the  same  over  a  moderate  heat.  After  the  drying  process  they  are  soaked 
in  water  and  thoroughly  washed  with  soap.  After  this  the  fur  is  dried  again,  the  pelt  being  kept  moist,  and  the  operator  pulls  out  the 
long  hair  with  the  assistance  of  a  dull  knife.  The  operation— a  very  delicate  one— is  repeated  several  times,  until  nothing  but  the  soft 
fur  remains.  The  skins  are  then  dried  again  and  dampened  on  the  pelt  side,  and  shaved  until  a  fine,  even  surface  is  obtained.  Then 
follows  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  working,  drying,  and  softening  the  skins  by  treading  them  with  bare  feet  in  a  hogshead,  with 
fine  hard-wood  saw-dust  to  absorb  the  grease.  In  dyeing,  the  liquid  dye  is  put  on  with  a  brush,  carefully  covering  the  points  of  the 
standing  fur.  The  skin  is  then  pulled  so  as  to  make  the  points  touch  each  other  for  some  little  time,  and  partially  dried.  The  dry  dye 
is  removed  and  another  coat  applied,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  a  number  of  times.  A  few  of  the  coats  of  dye  are  put  on,  heavily 
pressed  down  to  the  edge  of  the  fur ;  from  eight  to  twelve  coats  produce  a  good  color.  The  skins  are  then  washed  again  and  cleansed  with 
savi-dust.     The  English  process  is  said  not  to  include  the  washiug  after  dyeing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  joint  labor  of  all  the  sealers  are  divided  among  them  is  quite  worthy 
of  attention,  and  in  its  way  solves  to  some  extent  the  problem  of  communal  labor.  The  introduction  of  this  rather 
complicated  system  was  founded  upon  measures  adopted  by  the  promy^leniks,  or  the  companies  of  Siberia  of  the 
last  century.  As  an  example  the  division  of  proceeds  on  Saint  Paul  island  alone  in  the  year  1879  is  presented: 
The  sum  total  of  joint  earnings  was  first  ascertained ;  next  the  number  of  claims  upon  the  fund — ^that  is,  the  families, 
individuals,  and  institutions  to  be  supported — was  definitely  settled.  Special  donations  were  next  in  order,  these 
consisting  of  gifts  to  three  chiefs  or  superintendents  of  the  labor  of  $150  each,  $100  each  to  two  men  connected  with 
church  service,  and  one  annual  donation  of  $450  to  the  parsonage  of  Oonalashka.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  church  of  Saint  Paul,  the  priest  of  that  church,  64  actual  laborers  and  heads  of  families,  and  14  invalids 
and  widows,  the  latter  being  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  their  wants.  The  church,  priest,  and  able- 
Sjodied  men  are  entitled  to  what  are  called  first-class  shares  in  the  proceeds,  the  others  receiving  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  shares  respectively.  The  total  number  of  participants  in  the  distribution  of  earnings  by  shares 
in  the  year  1879  was  82,  counting  the  church  and  priest  at  two  shares  each.  The  sum  total  of  earnings  was  in  that 
instance  divided  by  82,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  one  first-class  share.  The  value  of  a  second-class  share 
was  ascertained  by  deducting  10  per  cent,  from  the  first-class  share,  and  the  same  rule  was  followed  as  to  the  third 
and  fourth  classes.  In  the  reduction  of  three  classes  of  shares  a  sufficient  sum  is  left  to  cover  all  the  special  gifts 
above  mentioned.  In  the  year  referred  to  the  division  was  as  follows  :  The  total  earnings  of  sealers  on  Saint  Paul 
island  were  $32,153  40;  first-class  shares,  68,  of  $410  75  each;  second-class  shares,  6,  of  $369  67  each;  third-class 
shares,  6,  of  $328  60  each ;  and  two  fourth-class  shares  of  $287  52  each.  The  special  gifts  conferred  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  community,  aggregating  $1,100,  have  already  been  mentioned  above.  The  same  rules  are  observed  in 
dividing  the  earnings  of  sealers  on  the  island  of  Saint  George,  where  the  catch  rarely  exceeds  20,000  per  annum 
and  the  value  of  shares  is  somewhat  smaller. 

No  better  plan  could  be  devised  by  experienced  political  economists  to  provide  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner 
for  all  the  members  of  an  isolated  community  cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  support  but  the  one  secured  for  them  by 
the  government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  shipments  of  both  sea-otters  and  fur-seals  have  more  than  doubled  since  the  transfer  of 
the  Kussian  colonies  to  the  United  States.  An  official  statement,  made  in  1863,  concerning  the  shipments  of  sea-otters 
from  Sitka  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  preceding,  places  the  aggregate  at  26,899,  or  an  annual  production 
of  1,295.  At  the  present  date  the  number  approaches  6,000.  The  distribution  of  the  sea-otter  is  somewhat  changed, 
but  I  know  of  only  one  hunting-ground  where  the  number  secured  annually  was  greater  in  the  past  than  it  is  now; 
that  is  on  the  island  of  Attoo,  which,  during  the  twenty  years  mentioned,  produced  2,421  sea-otter  skins,  or  121  per 
annum,  against  14  or  16  now  obtained  on  the  island  each  year.  In  the  district  of  Kadiak  and  the  Shumagin  islands 
the  yield  has  been  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  sea-otters  have  made  their  appearancein  large  numbers  at  the 
southern  end  of  Cook's  inlet,  where  they  were  nearly  exterminated  almost  a  century  since. 

The  increase  in  seals  does  not  extend  to  the  Commander  islands,  still  under  Eussian  control. 

Of  land-furs  the  records  now  available  are  less  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  past.  We  have,  however,  an 
official  statement  covering  the  same  twenty  years — from  1842  to  1862 — in  which  skins  of  foxes  of  three  kinds  (black, 
cross,  and  red),  and  from  all  sources,  are  reported  as  numbering  77,847,  or  3,892  per  annum ;  those  of  the  Arctic 
fox,  54,134,  or  2,706  per  annum;  beaver,  157,484,  or  7,874  per  annum;  laud-otter,  70,473,  or  3,523  per  annum; 
marten,  12,882,  or  644  per  annum;  bear,  1,893,  or  less  than  100  per  annum.  That  this  official  statement  was  far 
below  the  actual  yield  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day,  after  forty  years  of  hunting  and 
trapping,  the  yield  of  land  furs  is  greater  by  many  thousands  of  each  species.     The  only  fur-bearing  animal  of 
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this  class  that  has  decreased  in  uumbers  iu  our  times  is  the  beaver ;  and  this  is  not  due  to  the  effects  of  hunting  or 
trapping,  but  to  several  seasons  of  extraordinary  cold,  during  which  the  submarine  entrances  to  the  beaver  huts 
were  closed  by  ice  and  the  animals  starved  inside. 

The  marten  or  sable,  though  inferior  to  the  Siberian  species,  is  quite  valuable,  but  the  supply  is  limited. 
Whether  it  ever  existed  in  larger  numbers  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  the  Eussian  company  did  not  ship  them 
from  the  colonies,  but  gave  or  sold  them  to  the  higher  classes  of  its  employes.  Under  the  present  rule  of  permitting 
only  natives  of  the  soil  to  hunt  and  trap,  the  balance  between  supply  and  consumption  seems  to  be  well  preserved. 
No  complaints  are  heard  of  the  extinction  of  any  fur-bearing  animals,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  beaver.  As  the 
whims  of  fashion  change  the  prices  of  certain  kinds  and  qualities  of  furs,  traders  induce  the  natives  to  secure  those 
kinds  in  preference  to  others,  and  thus  discrepancies  arise  in  the  annual  catch,  but  this  makes  no  difference  as 
to  the  total.  The  fact  that  game,  such  as  moose  and  reindeer,  has  been  killed  off  to  a  great  extent  in  the  regions 
furnishing  the  principal  land-furs  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  natives,  deprived  of  their  natural  food-supplies, 
would  be  compelled  to  purchase  largely  imported  provisions  of  the  traders,  and  hunt  more  actively  to  provide  means 
for  the  purchase.  As  far  as  can  be  observed  this  is  the  case  only  with  regard  to  flour,  though  they  seem  to  spend 
now  for  food  money  which  was  formerly  squandered  in  beads  and  gaudy  clothing  unsuited  to  their  mode  of  life.  If 
extinction  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  continental  region  of  Alaska  should  take  place  iu  the  future  it  will  be  due 
entirely  to  the  constant  drain  from  the  Arctic  shore,  where  the  Eskimos  are  constantly  exchanging  furs  for  whisky 
and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  drawing  largely  upon  furs  obtained  from  their  neighbors  in  the  interior  as  far  south 
as  the  Yukon,  for  which  they  receive  no  return  but  the  means  of  stupefying  themselves  for  days  and  weeks, 
and  perhaps  a  breech-loading  rifle,  which  becomes  useless  in  their  hands  as  soon  as  the  fixed  ammunition  is 
expended.  The  fur-bearing  animals  on  the  immediate  sea-coast  are  almost  exterminated  or  of  little  value,  but  the 
equivalent  return  of  supplies  of  alcohol  must  be  obtained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  traffic  with  their  southern 
neighbors  is  carried  on  by  these  people,  on  the  principle  of  buying  furs  for  a  little  whisky  and  selling  them  for  a 
larger  quantity,  the  evils  of  this  system  working  in  both  directions. 

THE   DISTKIBUTION  OF   THE   FUR-BEAEING  ANIMALS  IN   ALASKA. 

The  fue-SEAL  {Gallorhinus  ursihus). — The  only  hauling-  or  breeding-grounds  of  the  fur-seal  known  in  Alaska 
are  on  the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  the  adjoining  otter  island,  where 
these  animals  occasionally  haul  up  but  do  not  breed.  From  early  spring  until  late  in  the  autumn  fur  seals  are  met 
with  iu  all  portions  of  the  north  Pacific  inclosed  by  the  Alaska  coast,  from  latitude  54°  40'  to  Mount  Saint  Blias, 
and  thence  westward  along  Prince  William  sound,  the  east  side  of  Kenai  peninsula,  and  along  the  Aliaska  peninsula 
and  its  continuation,  the  Aleutian  chajn  of  islands.  In  Bering  sea  the  animal  has  not  been  observed  to  the  northward 
of  latitude  58°.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  only  fur-seals  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strait 
of  Fuca  and  along  the  coast  of  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands.  During  the  time  of  the  general  migration 
to  and  from  the  breeding- grounds  several  of  the  passes  through  the  Aleutian  chain  are  crowded  with  adults  in  the 
si)ring  and  with  young  seals  and  yearlings  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  these 
animals  in  these  secluded  waters  and  those  of  Prince  William  sound  late  in  the  season  (in  June  and  July)  has  often 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  some  breeding-grounds  must  exist  in  those  localities,  but  the  most  minute  and 
persistent  search  has  failed  to  sustain  the  supposition. 

About  50  miles  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain  large  numbers  of  seals  are  frequently  seen  during  the  summer,  and 
for  half  a  century  rumors  of  the  existence  of  breeding-grounds  in  that  neighborhood  were  launched  from  time  to  time. 

The  Eussian-American  Company  fitted  out  numerous  exploring  expeditions,  but  these  were  always  unsuccessful. 
The  last  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  undertaken  by  a  former  employ^  of  the  Eussian  company,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  on  the  schooner  John  Bright,  in  1873,  being  the  third  expedition  of  the 
kind  fitted  out  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  two  years.  On  this  occasion  indications  of  land,  such  as  are 
accepted  by  all  navigators,  were  not  wanting  in  the  waters  included  in  the  search.  After  a  season  of  fruitless  search 
the  captain  finally  abandoned  his  undertaking,  coming  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  within  a  short  distance 
southward  from  the  Aleutian  islands  there  existed  banks  sufficiently  shallow  to  serve  as  feeding-grounds  for  the 
seals,  which  possibly  visit  them  for  that  purpose  even  during  the  breeding-season,  as  a  journey  of  300  miles  is  but 
a  brief  excursion  for  these  rapid  swimmers  in  search  of  food. 

All  other  expeditions  in  search  of  the  supposed  "  winter  home"  of  these  seals  have  met  with  the  same  lack  of 
success.  The  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Antarctic  have  been  scoured  by  the  sealers  and  by  emissaries  of  trading  firms, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  the  fur-seals,  after  leaving  their  confined  breeding-places, 
scatter  over  the  broad  Pacific  to  localities  where  extensive  elevations  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  enable  them  to  subsist 
upon  fish  until  the  instinct  of  reproduction  calls  them  again  from  all  directions  to  one  common  goal. 

The  sea-ottee  (Enhydra  marina).— The  sea-otter  seems  to  exist  chiefly  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  Japanese 
current  from  the  coast  of  Japan  along  the  Kurile  islands  to  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  and  thence  westward  along 
the  AleuHan  chain,  the  southern  side  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  the  estuaries  of  Cook's  inlet  and  Prince  William 
sound,  and  thence  eastward  and  southward  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  the  Alexander  archipelago,  British  Columbia, 
■Washington  territory,  and  Oregon. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  large  numbers  of  these  animals  were  also  found  on  the  coast  of 
California,  from  which  they  have  now  disappeared  altogether ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  Washington  territory, 
and  British  Columbia  they  have  decreased  to  such  a  degree  that  only  at  long  intervals  is  the  patient  hunter  rewarded 
with  the  prize  of  one  of  these  valuable  skins.  On  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  ISTootka 
sound,  where  Meares,  Portlock,  Dixon,  and  others  of  the  earliest  English  northwest  traders  found  thousands  of 
sea-otter  skins  in  the  possession  of  chiefs,  the  animal  has  been  almost  exterminated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  afibrded  under  the  Eussian  monopoly  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century,  this 
animal  would  be  extinct  to-day  in  Alaskan  waters.  The  Innuit  tribes  alone  entered  understandingly  into  the 
measures  of  protection  introduced  by  the  Eussians.  The  Thlinket,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
opposed  to  system  and  order  or  control  of  any  kind,  were  the  most  active  agents  in  the  extermination  of  the 
animal.  From  the  time  they  began  to  understand  the  ^alue  of  sea-otter  skins,  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
early  English  visitors  purchased  all  they  had,  even  mere  scraps  and  rags,  the  Thlinket  all  along  the  coast,  from  the 
mouth  of  Copper  river  southward,  hunted  and  slaughtered  the  sea-otter  indiscriminately  and  in  the  most  clumsy 
manner,  frightening  away  as  many  as  they  killed.  Had  these  tribes  joined  to  their  recklessness  the  same  skill 
and  patient  persistence  observed  among  the  Eskimo  and  Aleut  there  would  be  no  sea-otters  on  that  coast  to-day  ; 
but  in  their  wooden  canoes  they  can  only  hunt  in  fine  weather,  and  at  such  times  the  sea-otter  retires  from  the  coast 
to  a  distance  which  no  Thlinket  would  venture. 

In  the  Eussian  possessions  about  the  Kurile  islands  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  but  a  few  hundred  sea-otters 
are  now  killed  annually.  At  three  different  times  during  the  existence  of  the  Eussian- American  Company  their 
agents  on  the  Kurile  islands  and  Kamchatka  reported  the  sea-otter  as  extinct,  and  each  time  the  animals  appeared 
again  after  they  had  not  been  hunted  for  a  few  years.  Along  the  Aleutian  chain  the  sea-otters  frequently  change 
from  one  feeding- ground  to  another ;  for  instance,  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  island  of  Attoo  and  several  smaller 
surrounding  islands  furnished  many  hundreds  of  sea-otter  skins  every  year,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  a 
migration  eastward  took  place,  and  at  the  present  time  from  fourteen  to  twenty  skins  are  all  that  the  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants  sell  to  the  traders.  The  numerous  islands  between  Attoo  and  Atkha  are  each  visited  in  turn  by  the 
hunters  about  once  in  three  years,  and  under,  such  management  the  numbers  of  the  animals  appear  to  remain  the 
same.  The  outlying  reefs  of  Atkha,  which  once  furnished  the  most  abundant  supply  of  these  valuable  skins,  are 
now  entirely  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  undertake  long  hunting-voyages  to  the  westward  under  convoy  of 
schooners  belonging  to  the  trading  firms. 

From  the  island  of  Oumnak  eastward  the  sea-otter  becomes  more  frequent  until  we  find  it  in  its  greatest 
abundance  in  the  district  of  Sannakh  and  Belkovsky.  Here,  within  a  radius  of  not  more  than  50  miles,  over  2,000 
sea-otters  are  secured  every  year  by  the  fortunate  hunters  without  any  apparent  decline  in  numbers.  From  this 
point  in  a  northeasterly  direction  the  coast  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  is  lined  with  hundreds  of  islands  and  reefs, 
affording  ample  facilities  for  shelter  and  refuge  to  the  persecuted  animal,  and  though  it  is  hunted  here  recklessly 
by  white  and  native  hunters  alike,  using  fire-arms  in  violation  of  existing  regulations,  no  alarming  decrease  can  be 
ascertained  from  statistics  at  hand.  Still  further  northward,  in  the  waters  of  the  Kadiak  archipelago  and  the 
southern  half  of  Cook's  inlet,  and  thence  eastward  to  Prince  William  sound,  sea-otters  are  found  in  less  number 
than  in  the  district  described  above,  but  still  in  comparative  abundance,  the  annual  yield  being  between  1,000  and 
1,500  skins. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know,  the  only  enemy  of  the  sea-otter  is  man,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  so-called  "killer- whale".  We  have  reports  of  natives  only  in  support  of  the  last  statement,  but  as  this  whale 
is  known  to  make  sad  havoc  among  fur-seals  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  occasionally  attack  the 
somewhat  larger  sea-otter.  Skins  have  come  under  my  observation  marked  with  scars  produced  evidently  by  the 
teeth  of  some  large  marine  mammal. 

The  distribution  of  the  sea-otter  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  map,  has  not 
essentially  changed  within  histori&  times.  Certain  localities  h^ve  been  abandoned  by  the  animal  altogether,  others 
temporarily;  but  where  Bering,  Chirikof,  and  Steller,  and  subsequently  the  Eussian  promyshleniks  found  the 
sea-otter  more  than  a  century  ago,  we  find  it  now,  and  the  supply  of  such  skins  in  the  fur  markets  of  the  world 
is  certainly  as  great  now  as  at  any  time  since  the  first  indiscriminate  slaughter  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  monopoly ;  in  fact  it  is  apparently  much  greater. 

The  land-ottee  {Lutra  canadensis).— The  land-otter  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  fur-bearing  animals 
in  Alaska,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  to  the  common  cross  fox.  The  skin,  however,  is  much  more  valuable, 
since  of  late  it  has  been  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  an  imitation  of  sealskin.  The  skin  has  always  met  with 
ready  sale  in  Eussia,  where  it  is  used  extensively  for  collars  and  cuff's  of  the  uniforms  of  army  ofiflcers  of  the  line,  who 
cannot  afford  the  more  expensive  sea-otter  trimmings.  The  demand  for  it  in  former  times  was  so  great  that  the 
Eussian-American  Company,  in  leasing  a  strip  of  land  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  accept  payment  in  land-otter  skins.    The  Chinese  also  have  a  liking  for  this  fur. 

The  land-otter  is  found  on  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska,  from  the  southern  boundary  to  the  northern  shore  of 
Iforton  sound.  It  also  occurs  on  all  the  islands  inside  of  these  limits  as  far  as  Oonimak  in  the  west  and  Nunivak 
in  the  north.  Within  the  Arctic  circle  the  land-otter  is  confined  to  the  upper  courses  of  rivers  emjJtying  into 
Kotzebue  sound  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  such  as  the  Colville,  the  Kok,  the  Inland,  and  Selawik.    It  is  found  also 
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along  the  whole  course  of  the  Yukon  as  far  as  Imown,  along  the  Kuskokvim,  and  all  over  the  delta  lying  between 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  the  logiak  and  the  Nushegak,  and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Aiiaska 
peninsula  and  Oonimak  island,  as  well  as  on  the  Kadiak  archipelago,  the  shores  of  Cook's  inlet,  on  the  Kinik  and 
Sushetno  rivers  emptying  into  the  same,  on  Prince  William  sound,  and  on  the  Copper  river.  The  traders  report 
the  land-otter  also  along  the  whole  coast  from  Mount  Saint  Ellas  to  the  southern  boundary,  with  the  exception  of 
the  smaller  islands. 

The  beavee  [Cantor  fiber). — The  beaver  was  once  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  fur-bearing  animals 
of  continental  Alaska,  but  both  in  supply  and  demand  a  great  decline  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century. 
It  would  seem  that  the  smaller  demand  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  supply,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Throughout  the  whole  interior  region  north  of  Cook's  inlet  and  south  of  the  Yukon  river  the  beavers  have 
frequently  suffered  from  excessive  and  prolonged  cold  during  the  winter,  the  ice  in  riverg  and  ponds  forming  so 
rapidly  and  to  such  thickness  that  the  animals  found  it  impossible  to  keep  open  the  approaches  to  their  dwellings 
under  water,  and  they  died  from  starvation  before  the  thaws  of  spring  opened  their  prisons.  The  Indians  of  the  Kinik 
and  Tennanah  rivers  state  that  after  an  extraordinarily  cold  winter  they  have  frequently  found  the  putrefying 
carcasses  of  hundreds  of  beavers  in  their  so-called  lodges.  Thousands  of  old  beaver-dams  all  over  the  continental 
portion  of  Alaska  also  testify  to  the  former  abundance  of  the  animal,  which  now  is  thinly  scattered  over  the  same 
ground.  At  nearly  every  trading-post  throughout  Alaska  where  beaver-skins  are  at  all  secured,  hundreds  are 
purchased  now  where  thousands  appear  on  former  records. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  beaver  seems  to  be  but  little  to  the  southward  of  that  of  the  land-otter — considerably 
above  the  Arctic  circle — being  identical  with  the  limit  of  trees.  Skins  are  obtained  from  the  natives  living  on  the 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  river,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Oolville  and  other  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic. 

All  the  streams  emptying  into  Kotzebue  sound  are  still  inhabited  by  the  beaver,  and  it  is  found  on  the 
east  shore  of  Norton  sound,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  among  all  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  deltas,  in  the  lake  and  river  systems  of  the  Togiak  and  the  Nushegak,  about 
lake  Ilyamna  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Aiiaska  peninsula  down  to  a  line  identical  with  that  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Aleutian  tribe.  On  the  shores  of  Cook's  inlet  and  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  same  the 
beaver  is  still  comparatively  plentiful,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  lakes  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
the  Kenai  peninsula.  Beaver-skins  are  also  obtained  from  the  natives  occupying  the  headwaters  of  Copper  river 
and  the  series  of  lakes  connecting  the  river  with  the  Kinik  and  the  Sushetno  rivers. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  Alaska,  west  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  traders  report  the  existence  of  the  beaver  on 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  mainland,  but  it  is  probable  thatimost  of  the  skins  obtained  in  that  vicinity  come  really 
from  the  British  possessions,  whence  all  these  rivers  flow. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  reigned  supreme  throughout  the  beaver  country  of  northwestern 
America,  the  skins  of  these  animals  represented  in  trade  the  value  of  an  English  shilling  each,  and  were  used  and 
accepted  as  common  currency.  Within  the  Russian  possessions  the  value  was  always  somewhat  higher,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  price  of  a  beaver-skin  of  average  size  in  Alaska  is  from  $1  50  to  $2,  according  to  weight. 

The  Indians  of  the  interior  and  a  few  of  the  Eskimo  tribes  look  upon  the  meat  of  the  beaver  as  a  great  delicacy ;  it 
is  a  dish  that  is  always  set  before  honored  guests,  and  is  much  used  during  festivities.  The  long  Incisors  of  the  beaver 
form  an  important  item  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  natives  who  hunt  this  animal,  the  extraordinary  hardness 
of  these  teeth  making  it  possible  to  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of  chisels,  small  adzes,  and  other  tools  used  in  the 
working  of  wood  and  bone.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Eussian- American  Company  the  exportation  of  castoreum  was 
quite  extensive,  but  now  that  article  meets  with  no  demand  outside  of  the  Chinese  market,  the  Celestials  still  looking 
upon  it  as  a  valuable  part  of  their  materia  medica. 

The  beown  bear  ( Ursv^  Eichardsonii). — The  brown  bear  of  Alaska,  a  huge,  shaggy  animal  varying  in  length 
from  6  to  12  feet,  is  distributed  over  nearly  every  section  of  Alaska,  but  seems  to  prefer  an  open,  swampy  country 
to  the  timber.  The  northern  limit  of  this  animal  is  about  latitude  07°  north,  where  it  is  found  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic,  and  occasionally  on  the  streams  emptying  into  Kotzebue  sound  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Kotzebue  peninsula.  Being  an  expert  fisher,  the  brown  bear  frequents  during  the  salmon  season 
all  the  rivers  emptying  into  Bering  sea  and  the  north  Pacific  and  their  tributaries  as  far  as  the  fish  will  go,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  annual  run  of  fish  the  animal  retreats  into  the  recesses  of  hills  and  tundra,  where  berries  and  small 
game  are  most  plentiful.  The  banks  of  all  the  streams  are  lined  on  either  side  with  the  well-trodden  trails  of  these 
huge  animals,  offering  better  facilities  for  the  progress  of  the  traveler  than  do  the  paths  of  men.  The  brown  bear  is 
the  great  road-maker  of  Alaska,  and  not  only  are  the  swampy  plains  intersected  with  paths  made  by  him  in  all 
directions,  leading  generally  to  the  easiest  fording- places  of  streams  and  rivers,  but  the  hills  and  ridges  of  mountains 
to  the  very  top  show  the  traces  of  this  omnipresent  traveler.  He  shows  great  judgment  and  local  knowledge,  for 
his  road  up  the  mountain  is  as  safe  to  follow  as  is  the  most  practicable  route.  In  greatest  numbers  this  animal  is 
found  in  the  region  between  the  lower  Kuskokvim,  the  Togiak,  and  the  Nushegak  rivers,  and  also  on  the  Aiiaska 
peniusida  and  the  island  of  Oonimak.  The  island  of  Kadiak  is  full  of  this  species  of  bear,  but  the  largest  specimens 
are  shipped  from  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet.  The  skin  uf  a  bear  that  had  been  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kenai 
mission  during  last  summer  (1S80),  which  I  inea-sured,  was  14  feet  2  inches  in  length.     On  the  steep  sides  of  the 
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Tolcanic  range  of  mountains,  on  the  west  side  of  Cook's  inlet,  brown  bears  can  be  seen  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty. 
Their  skins  are  not  very  valuable,  and,  owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  fierce  disposition  of  the  animals,  they  are  not 
commonly  hunted.  All  natives  of  Alaska  respect  them,  and  it  is  the  universal  custom  of  hunters  to  address  a  few 
complimentary  remarks  to  the  intended  victims  before  attempting  to  kill  them.  Perhaps  the  skins  of  fully  one-half 
of  the  brown  bears  killed  throughout  Alaska  are  retained  by  the  natives  for  bedding  and  to  hang  before  the 
entrances  of  houses  in  the  place  of  doors.  The  smaller  skins  are  tanned  and  cut  up  into  straps  and  lines,  and  the 
natives  of  the  interior  utilize  them  for  manufacturing  sledge-fastenings  and  the  net- work  bottoms  of  snow  shoes, 
because  this  leather  does  not  stretch  when  exposed  to  moisture  as  moose-  and  deer-skins  do. 

The  black  beae  ( Ursus  Americamis).— The  black  bear  of  Alaska  is  widely  distributed  over  tbe  continental 
portion  of  the  territory,  but  is  generally  confined  to  regions  of  timber  and  mountains ;  as  far  as  known,  it  exists 
only  on  a  few  islands  in  Prince  William  sound  and  on  Kaiak  island.  The  northern  limit  of  the  black  bear  extends, 
according  to  observations  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  even  beyond  that  of  his  brown  cousin.  It  is  said  to  exist 
farther  down  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic,  and  to  be  quite  plentiful  thence  southward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon.  The  western  limit  of  the  region  where  the  black  bear  is  found  is  perhaps  a  line  drawn  from  the  Selawik 
river  southeastward  to  Kulato,  and  thence  across  to  the  Kuskokvim  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalmakovsky.  From 
the  upper  Nushegak  many  skins  are  obtained,  and  one  trader  reports  black  bear  even  west  of  this  line,  on  the 
lower  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  on  the  Togiak  peninsula,  but  as  that  region  is  not  timbered  the  statement 
appears  doubtful.  From  Bristol  bay  eastward  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  timbered  regions  about  lake 
Ilyamua,  but  is  more  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Kenai  peninsula.  From  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  Tennanah,  Sushetno,  Kinik,  and  Copper  rivers  many  black-bear  skins  are  brought  down 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  from  Prince  William  sound  and  eastward  the  mountains  and  forests  harbor  large  numbers  of 
these  animals.  These  skins  command  high  prices  and  are  still  increasing  in  value,  but  the  animals  are  shy,  and 
to  hunt  them  requires  much  time  and  patience.  The  natives  do  not  fear  them  in  the  least,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
considered  the  work  of  boys  to  kill  them.  Owing  to  its  value,  probably,  the  natives  never  use  the  black-bear  skin 
for  bedding.  The  glossiest  and  largest  of  these  skins  come  from  the  Saint  Elias  alpine  range  and  the  vicinity  of 
Prince  William  sound ;  but  the  black  bear  never  attains  the  size  of  the  brown  variety. 

The  ked  fox  (Yulpes  fulvus). — The  only  fur-bearing  animal  found  in  every  section  of  Alaska  is  the  red  fox. 
From  point  Barrow  to  the  southern  boundary,  and  from  the  British  line  to  the  island  of  Attoo,  this  animal  is 
ever  present.  It  varies  in  size  and  quality  of  its  fur  from  the  finest  Nushegak  variety,  equal  to  the  high-priced 
Siberian  fire-fox,  down  to  the  diminutive,  yellow-tinged  specimen  that  rambles  furtively  over  the  rocky  islands  of 
the  Aleutian  chain.  Its  color  gives  variety  among  the  uniform  snow-white  robes  of  its  polar  cousin  along  the 
Arctic  shore,  and  with  the  unwelcome  persistency  of  the  poor  relation  it  mingles  with  the  aristocratic  black  and 
silver  foxes,  always  managing  to  deteriorate  in  course  of  time  the  blood  and  coating  of  the  "first  families". 
Mountain  or  valley,  forest  or  swampy  plain,  all  seem  to  be  the  same  to  him.  The  red  fox  seems  perfectly  indifferent 
in  regard  to  his  diet,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  being  equally  to  his  taste,  with  such  little  entremets  as  shell-fish,  mussels, 
and  e;  gs  of  aquatic  birds.  He  has  an  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  the  fact  that  his  skin  is  cheap,  and  the  natives 
do  not  eat  his  flesh  except  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  famine.  They  hunt  or  trap  the  red  fox  only  when  nothing 
else  can  be  obtained;  the  interior  tribes,  however,  make  winter  garments  of  their  skins. 

Being  an  inveterate  and  intrepid  traveler  the  red  fox  is  not  above  making  an  occasional  sea-voyage  on  the 
ice,  which  explains  his  presence  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  the  Shumagin  group,  and  even  on  Saint 
Lawrence  and  the  Pribylof  islands,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  any  other  land.  It  is  a  common  practice  among 
both  Innuit  and  Indian  tribes  in  the  north  to  make  household  pets  of  young  foxes  whenever  they  can  be  secured 
alive.    The  average  price  of  red-fox  skins  throughout  the  country  is  about  $1. 

The  black  oe  silvee  fox  ( Vulpes fulvus,  var.  argentatus)  and  the  ceoss  fox  ( Vulpes  fulvus,  var.  decussatus).— 
The  king  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  vulpes  family  is  the  black  or  silver  fox.  He  is  found  in  his  prime  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  interior  and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  larger  rivers.  Here  he  appears  of  large  size,  with 
long,  soft,  silky  fur,  varying  in  color  from  a  silver  tint  to  deep  jet-black,  the  latter  being  the  most  rare  and  highly 
valued.  These  two  qualities  are  found  principally  in  the  mountains  on  the  boundary  between  southeastern  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia,  in  the  country  of  the  Chilkhats  and  the  Takoos,  on  the  upper  Copper  river,  the  Kenai 
peninsula,  and  on  the  Sushetno  and  Kinik,  the  upper  Yukon,  Tennanah,  and  Kuskokvim  rivers.  In  the  last-named 
regions  the  traders  pay  from  f  10  to  $15  for  each  skin,  but  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  competition  is  more  fierce, 
tis  much  as  $40  or  $50  in  coin  are  frequently  paid  for  a  single  skin.  Along  the  Yukon  and  its  northern  tributaries 
the  black  fox  of  an  inferior  quality  is  found  almost  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  shores  of  Norton  sound  and  in 
the  interior  of  Kotzebue  peninsula.  The  animal  is  also  reported  to  exist  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville  river  up 
to  the  sixty  eighth  degree  of  latitude.  Black  foxes  are  quite  plentiful  on  Kadiak  island;  and  they  occur  on  the 
Shumagin  group,  Oonimak  island,  and  on  most  of  the  Aleutian  islands  as  far  as  Atkha,  but  to  many  of  these  points 
they  have  been  imported  through  the  agency  of  man.  On  the  timberless  highlands  of  the  far  west  the  fur  of  these 
animals  seems  to  deteriorate  in  quality. 

Another  species  of  the  fox  family  is  generally  found  with  the  silver  fox,  forming,  in  fact,  the  connecting  linli 
between  the  red  plebeian  and  the  black  aristocrat.  This  is  the  cross  fox,  partaking  of  the  distinguishing  qualities 
■of  both  the  red  and  black,  evidently  the  result  of  unrestrained  intermixture.    The  quality  ind  the  color  of  the  fur 
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of  the  cross  fox  come  much  nearer  those  of  the  red,  and  the  skin  of  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  but  little 
in  value— from  $'2  to  $3  being  paid  for  the  best  of  them.  While  the  distribution  of  the  cross  fox  is  naturally  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  silver  variety,  the  animal  is  found  farther  westward  on  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  is  more 
frequent  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  though  on  the  islands  of  Prince  William  sound  and  on  Kaiak  island  bo^h  the 
black  and  cross  varieties  exist. 

The  skins  of  silver  foxes  form  the  most  important  element  in  the  trade  of  the  whole  Yukon  basin,  being  almost 
the  only  high-priced  skins  found  in  that  vicinity,  but  they  are  by  no  means  numerous.  The  only  section  of  Alaska 
where  these  animals  are  of  the  best  quality  and  in  large  numbers  at  the  same  time  is  in  the  mountains  about  the 
Ohilkhat  and  Takoo  rivers,  and  there  the  reckless  competition  leaves  but  little  margin  for  profit. 

The  Arctic  fox  {Vulpes  lagopus — blue  and  white). — Of  the  Arctic  fox  we  find  in  Alaska  two  varieties — one 
white  and  the  other  a  bluish  gray,  commonly  called  "blue  fox"  by  the  traders.  The  white  fox  is  found  along  the 
coast  of  continental  Alaska  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  northward  to  point  Barrow  and  the  eastern  boundary. 
Its  fur  is  of  a  snowy  white,  especially  in  the  young,  and  both  soft  and  long,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  durability, 
it  does  not  command  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

The  animal  is  very  numerous  northward  of  Norton  sound,  and  not  at  all  shy.  Natives  and  travelers  alike  report 
instances  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  these  foxes  enter  their  cami)S,  and  even  dwellings,  in  search  of  food  or 
out  of  mere  curiosity.  A  large  portion  of  the  skins  secured  by  Eskimo  and  other  natives  are  used  by  themselves 
for  trimming  their  garments,  and  the  remainder  falls  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  whalers  and  whisky- smugglers,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  figures  as  to  the  annual  catch.  They  may  be  called  omnivorous,  and  they  refuse 
nothing  that  will  fill  their  stomachs.  I  observed  one  sleek  and  apparently  well-fed  specimen  which  devoured  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  large  salmon,  and  afterward  worried  down  with  considerable  difficulty  a  thick  leather  strap  with  a 
heavy  buckle  attached  to  it.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  natives  find  it  unsafe  to  leave  any  article  of  clothing, 
dog-harness,  or  boat  material  within  their  reach. 

The  blue  fox  exists  now  on  several  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  where  it  was  found  by  the  first  discoverers  in 
1741.  The  animal  is  also  found  on  the  Pribylof  islands,  and  here,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  protect  the  species 
against  intermixture  with  other  and  inferior  foxes,  the  skins  are  of  the  finest  quality,  commanding  a  high  price 
in  the  market.  Traders  report  the  existence  of  the  blue  fox  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Oogashik,  on  the 
Aliaska  peninsula,  and  also  on  the  lower  Kuskovkim ;  and  it  occurs  also  on  the  delta  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Yukon  and  the  Kuskovkim.  Captain  Hooper,  of  the  revenue  marine,  who  commanded  the  United  States  steamer 
Corwin  during  two  successive  cruises  in  the  Arctic,  reports  that  he  saw  blue  foxes  at  cape  Espenberg,  Elephant 
point,  Hotham  inlet,  point  Hope,  point  Belcher,  and  point  Barrow.  The  same  gentleman  also  states  that  he  "found 
the  blue  fox  much  more  plentiful  on  the  Siberian  than  on  the  American  coast,  and  that  all  the  blue  foxes  in  the  far 
north  are  so  inferior  to  those  on  the  islands  of  Bering  sea  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  being  a  different 
species".  Even  on  the  Arctic  coast  Captain  Hooper  saw  blue  foxes,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place,  ditferiug  very 
much  in  the  color  and  quality  of  the  fur.  On  the  Pribylof  islands  from  1,000  to  1,500  of  the  best  quality  of  blue- 
fox  skins  are  annually  shipped,  and  several  hundred  of  a  little  inferior  quality  from  Attoo  and  Atkha  islands,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  obtained  along  the  Arctic  coast  by  whalers  and  illicit  traders. 

The  Mink  (Putorius  vison). — The  Alaska  mink  is  distributed  almost  as  widely  as  the  red  fox,  but  does  not 
extend  to  the  islands.  It  is  most  plentiful  in  the  vast  tundras  or  mossy  marshes  of  the  lower  Yukon,  Kuskokvim, 
Togiak,  and  Nushegak  basins.  The  skin  is  of  very  little  value;  the  Eussian- American  Company  did  not  purchase 
it  at  all,  and  even  now  the  trade  in  this  article  is  coufined  chiefly  to  the  natives,  who  manufacture  it  into  garments 
or  use  it  for  trimming.  No  more  than  10,000  or  15,000  of  these  small  skins  are  exported  annually.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  mink  is  but  little  south  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  from  thence  southward  it  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  continent  until  its  southern  and  western  limits  are  reached  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula  on  a  line 
between  cape  Stroganof  and  Sutkhum  island.  The  only  islands  on  which  minks  are  found  to  exist  are  those  in 
Prince  William  sound  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in  the  Alexander  archipelago.  No  skins  of  this  kind  shipped 
from  any  portion  of  Alaska  equal  in  quality  or  value  those  of  British  Columbia,  Washington  territory,  and  Oregon ; 
the  traders  simply  buying  them  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  their  customers.  The  region  about  Togiak  ri\er  and 
lakes,  which  furnishes  scarcely  any  other  fur  than  mink,  has  for  that  reason  been  entirely  neglected  by  traders. 
Until  a  year  ago  no  white  man  had  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  tundras,  and  the  inhabitants,  having  no 
intercourse  with  civilized  men,  are  still  in  their  primitive  condition  of  barbarism.  The  natives  living  on  the  Yukon 
and  Kuskokvim  deltas  are  called  "mink  people"  in  derision  by  their  neighbors — a  term  equivalent  to  beggar. 

The  marten  (Mustela  americanus). — The  limits  within  which  the  marten  is  found  throughout  Alaska  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  standing  timber.  The  animal  is  found  occasionally  as  far  north  as  latitude  08°,  and  inhabits 
the  valleys  of  the  Yukon,  Kuskokvim,  and  Nushegak  rivers  from  the  headwaters  down  as  far  as  timber  exists,  on 
the  wooded  mountain  ranges  of  Cook's  inlet  and  the  Kenai  peninsula.  On  the  Chugatch  alps,  the  Copper  Eiver 
range,  and  the  Saint  Elias  alps  martens  are  plentiful  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Very  fine  skins  of  this  kind  are 
also  i)urcha8ed  by  the  traders  in  southeastern  Alaska ;  a  portion  of  these  probably  being  obtained  from  the  British 
possessions.  The  Alaskan  marten  or  sable  is  inferior  to  the  Siberian  fur  of  that  name  ("sable"  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  Eussian  word  for  marten,  "sobol",  and  is  by  no  means  a  distinct  animal).  The  Enssinn-American 
Company  considered  the  Alaska  sable  of  so  little  value  that  they  did  not  export  it  at  all  from  the  colonies,  but  sold 
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the  whole  catch  to  oflficers  and  employes  of  the  company.  The  price  set  upon  these  skins  under  those  circumstances 
was  small,  indeed,  being  only  ten  cents  each.  After  the  transfer  of  the  territory  a  demand  for  them  arose,  and  in 
a  few  years  of  competition  raised  the  price  to  $4,  $5,  and  even  $6,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  astonished  natives ;  but 
the  inferiority  of  the  article  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  reaction  set  in  untilat  the  present  day  the  price  of  marten- 
skins  in  northwestern  Alaska  does  not  exceed  $1  50,  though  in  the  southeastern  section  excessive  competition  still 
keeps  up  a  higher  figure. 

A  few  more  fur-bearing  animals  existing  in  Alaska  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  of  suflcient  importance 
to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  polar  bear  is  found  only  on  the  Arctic  coast,  where  ice  in  large  bodies 
exists,  and  with  the  moving  ice-fields  he  enters  and  leaves  the  waters  of  Bering  sea.  The  number  of  skins  annually 
secured  forms  but  a  very  small  item  in  the  bulk  of  trade. 

The  lynx  is  found  only  in  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  interior  on  the  Kenai  peninsula  and  the  Saint  Ehas 
range  of  mountains,  the  skins  being  used  chiefly  for  carriage  robes  and  trimming,  but  the  fur  is  not  durable. 

Wolves,  both  gray  and  white,  are  found,  but  are  rarely  killed. 

Musk-rats  exist  all  over  Alaska,  but  tlie  skins  are  at  most  valueless  and  but  few  are  shipped  away. 

Rabbits  and  marmots  are  killed  only  for  their  flesh,  and  occasionally  the  natives  use  the  skins  of  the  latter 
for  the  garments  of  the  poor. 

Wolverines  are  rarely  exported,  as  they  find  a  ready  market  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region  of  the 
Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  divisions,  who  prefer  this  shaggy  piebald  fur  to  any  other  trimming  for  their  garments. 

EXPORTS  OF  FURS  FROM  ALASKA. 

The  first  authentic  list  of  fur  shipments  from  Russian  America  was  compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  Lieutenant  Vassili  Berg,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  having  access  to  all  the  archives  of  Petropavlovsk,. 
Nishnekamchatsk,  Bolsheretzk,  and  Okhotsk,  included  in  his  list  all  the  importations  from  America  from  1745  to  - 
1797,  with  the  exception  of  one  cargo,  containing  nearly  4,000  sea-otter  skins  (the  ship  Vladimir,  Captain  Zaikof, 
in  1779).  With  the  year  1797  the  systematic  operations  of  the  Russian-American  Company  began,  though  their 
charter  was  not  promulgated  until  a  year  or  two  later,  and.  from  that  time  forth  official  tabulated  statements  of 
furs  shipped  from  the  colonies  were  published  from  time  to  time.  Other  tables  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  various 
authors  and  travelers,  but  it  is  safe  to  state  that,  generally  speaking,  the  totals  thus  furnished  were  below  the  actual 
yield  of  furs.  These  tables,  furthermore,  do  not  include  the  larg&  shipments  of  sea-otter  furs  from  the  Alexander 
archipelago  by  American  and  English  traders  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,, 
aggregating  at  least  20,000  or  30,000  skins.  The  transactions  of  Baranof,  the  first  chief  manager  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  who  paid  for  many  ships'  cargoes  of  provisions  and  trading-goods  in  fur-seal  skins,  were  also 
ignored,  and  no  account  was  kept  of  losses  by  the  frequent  shipwrecks  and  through  carelessness  of  subordinate 
employes.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  captain  of  the  ship  ItsTadaishda,  in  1805,  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  30,000- 
fur-seal  and  several  hundred  sea-otter  skins,  which  were  found  to  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  naturalist,  Langsdorff',  who  accompanied  Lissiansky  in  his  voyage  around  the  world, 
learned  from  the  sealers  stationed  on  Saint  Paul  island  that  they  had  kiUed  at  least  30,000  fur-seals  for  their  blubber 
only,  the  skins  having  been  thrown  into  the  sea  for  lack  of  time,  hands,  and  fuel  to  cure  them. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  offtcial  Russian  returns  is  easily  demonstrated  by  comparison.  One  of  these  reports, 
covering  the  period  from  1821  to  1842,  gives  the  total  shipments  of  furs  as  follows :  Of  sea-otter  25,416,  or  an 
annual  average  of  1,210;  of  fur-seal  458,502,  or  an  annual  average  of  21,833;  and  of  beaver  162,034,  or  an  annual 
average  of  7,716.  Another  partial  report,  yet  also  official,  covers  seven  years  of  the  same  period,  but  shows 
results  quite  different.  The  annual  average  computed  from  the  latter  would  be  1,407  of  sea-otter,  18,880  fur-seal, 
and  5,711  beaver.  The  average  annual  yield  in  these  furs,  as  computed  from  the  company's  official  returns  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  from  1842  to  1862,  was  1,294  sea-otter,  18,644  fur-seal,  and  7,874  beaver. 

Large  quantities  of  furs  formerly  found  their  way  from  the  lower  Yukon  river  and  Norton  and  Kotzebue  sounds  to 
Siberia,  through  the  hands  of  Chukche  and  Malemute  traders,  who  obtained  trading-goods  from  Siberian  merchants 
on  the  Anadyr  and  Indigirka  rivers.  These  Alaskan  furs  were,  of  course,  not  included  in  any  estimate,  nor  can 
I  now  give  the  number  of  skins  purchased  annually  along  the  Arctic  coast  by  the  illegitimate  traders  who  carry 
rum  and  breech-loading  arms  from  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  spread  ruin  and  destruction  along  these  ice-bound 
shores.  From  the  persistency  with  which  these  men  continue  to  assume  the  risks  of  this  unlawful  traffic  it  must 
be  concluded  that  both  its  volume  and  profit  are  large. 

From  southeastern  Alaska,  also,  large  numbers  of  furs  are  carried  into  British  Columbia,  of  which  no  record 
can  be  obtained,  both  natives  and  whites  being  there  engaged  in  smuggling  them  across  the  frontier.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  all  returns  of  Alaska's  yield  of  furs  always  have  been  and  necessarily  must  be  below  rather  than 
above  the  reality. 

The  annexed  tabular  exhibit  of  fur  shipments  from  Alaska  since  its  first  invasion  by  Siberian  fur-traders  has 
been  compiled  from  records  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  from  Russian  official  reports 
and  other  publications,  and  from  the  books  of  the  San  Francisco  custom-house,  supplemented  by  statements 
furnished  by  the  few  firms  engaged  in  the  Alaskan  trade.    This  table  shows  strikingly  the  extraordinary  increase 
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in  the  number  of  furs  purcLasetl  annually  since  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  This  discrepancy 
may,  however,  be  only  apparent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  could  probably  be  much  reduced  were  the  means  at  hand 
of  ascertaining  the  reliability  of  Eussian  returns.  The  officials  of  the  Russian-American  Company  were  disposed 
to  conceal  the  actual  extent  of  their  transactions,  as  the  company,  during  the  later  period  of  its  existence,  was 
constantly  striving  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  or  relief  from  the  vast  expenditure  (for  administrative  and  protective 
purposes)  imposed  upon  it  by  the  imperial  charter.  Another  factor  in  the  deficiency  of  returns  may  be  found  in 
the  dishonesty  of  subordinate  emidoy^s  of  the  Eussian  company,  who  filled  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of 
the  shareholders.  It  was,  however,  the  accepted  policy  of  the  managers  of  the  corporation  to  keep  the  wants  of 
the  natives  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  thereby  to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  required  for  the  colonial  trade,  which  had  to  be  shipped  around  the  world  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  and  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly,  the  rival  traders 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  dazzling  the  eyes  of  fortunate  hunters  with  a  lavish  display  of  costly  articles  of  luxury 
and  delicacies  for  the  palate,  exciting  them  to  the  utmost  exertion  iu  the  pursuit  of  fur-bearing  animals. 


SUMMAEY  OF  FURS  SHIPPED  FROM  RUSSIAN  AMERICA  AND  ALASKA  FROM  l?^'^  TO  18S0. 
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I.— UNDEB  EUSSIAN  EULE. 

Siberian  traders,  from  1745 

96, 047 
15,  64V 
86,  644 
25,  416 
25,  899 
11, 137 

417,  758 
139,  266 
1,  767,  340 
458,  502 
372,  894 
198,  718 

1,679 
3,360 
17,  768 
29,  442 
170, 473 
21,  816 

428 
66,  001 
162,  034 
157,  484 
37,  409 

10,421 
4,625 
15, 112 
17,913 
21,  212 
14,  310 

15, 147 
5,222 
24,  535 
26,462 
23, 102 
7,942 

14,  961 
5,704 
35,  456 
45,  947 
33,  533 
12,  316 

62,  361 
600 
45,  904 
55,  7U 
32, 130 
8,082 

to  1797. 
Sbelikhof  company,  from 

200 
17,  921 
15,  660 
13,682 

918 

1786  to  1797. 

Kussian-American  Compa- 
ny, from  1798  to  1821. 

Knssian-American  Compa- 
ny, from  1821  to  1842. 

Hassian-American  Compa- 
ny, from  1842  to  1862. 

Eussian-American  Compa- 
ny, from  1862  to  1867. 

5,130 
13,  638 
22,004 

5,119 

2,650 

5,355 

1,893 

590 

5,345 

15,481 

12,  701 

690 

4,491 
6,570 
3,180 

1,234 

1,564 

10 

78 

1,819 
4,253 
6,927 
4,012 

201 
24 
116 

Tolal  Eussian  ship- 
ments. 

260,  790 

3,  354,  478 

244,  538 

413,  356 

83,  593 

102,  410 

6,214 
19,  410 

147,  917 

204,  791 

45,  891 

10,  488 

34,  217 

48,  387 

14,241 

2,886 

17,  Oil 

341 

IJ.— SINCE  PUKCHASE  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  American  traders,  from 
1867  to  1871. 

By  American  traders,  from 
1871  to  1880. 

12,  203 
40,  283 

338,  965 
938,  368 

6,367 
18,  964 

17,  041 
41,  217 

2,310 
6,992 

31,  714 
82,  919 

4,419 

7,508 

4,312 
11,492 

121 
819 

1,910 
5,207 

33, 100 
71,  213 

24,  311 
81,  609 

17,  908 
50,  322 

2,412 
6,312 

180 
421 

Total  American  ship- 
ments. 

.52,  491 

1,  277,  333 

25,  331 

58,  258 

9,362 

25,  624 

114,  633 

11,927 

15,  804 

940 

7,117 

103,  313 

105,  920 

68,  2.?0 

8,724 

601 

Grand  total 

31,3,281   4,631,811 

260,  869 

471,  614 

92,  895 

128,  034 

262,  550 

216,  718 

61,  695 

940 

17,  605 

137,  530 

154,  307 

82,471 

2,886 

25,735 

942 

With  the  aid  of  the  above  table  a  computation  may  be  made  as  to  the  average  earnings  of  the  native  hunter 
in  disposing  of  his  furs  to  the  traders.  The  returns  from  the  southeastern  division  are  incomplete  and  partly 
inaccessible,  and  therefore  the  calculation  is  confined  to  the  people  living  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty -first 
meridian. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  the  i)urchases  of  furs  by  traders  from  natives  aggregated — 

4p,283  sea-otter,  at  $60,  worth 12,416,080  00 

18,964  land-otter,  at  1 2  50,  worth • 47,410  00 

41, 217  beaver,  at  $2  50,  worth 103, 042  50 

6, 993  black  fox,  at  |15,  worth 104, 880  00 

19, 410  cross  fox,  at  |2  50,  worth 48, 525  00 

62,919  red  fox,  at  |1,  worth 82,919  00 

7,508  blue  fox,  at  $2,  worth 15,016  00 

11,492  white  fox,  at  $1,  worth 11,492  00 

819  black  bear,  at  $3,  worth 2,457  00 

5,207  brown  bear,  at  |1  50,  worth .'. 7,810  50 

71,213  mink,  at  20  cents,  worlh 14,242  60 

81,609  marten,  at  |2,  worth : 163,218  00 

60,322  musk-rat,  at  5  cents,  worUi '. 2, 516  10 

6,312  lynx,  at  $2,  worth 12,G24  00 

421  wolf,  at  $1  50,  worth 631  50 

Total :<,033,7ti4  20 
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Average  for,  one  year,  $303,376  42,  which  sum  divided  between  3,000  families  would  give  each  an  annual 
income  of  about  $100  from  this  source.  The  earnings  of  the  Arctic  Innuit  are  not  included  in  this  calculation^ 
their  furs  not  appearing  in  the  above  list.  Another  exception  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pribylof  or  fur-seal 
islands,  who  divide  over  $40,000  every  year  among  less  than  100  families.  It  is  also  necessary  to  state  that  about 
400  families  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  sea-otter  catch,  amounting  to  from  $250,000  to  $300,000  per  annum. 

The  official  report  of  State  Councilor  Kostlivtzof,  who  was  appointed  in  1861  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
Eussian-American  Company,  contains  a  table  exhibiting  the  purchases  of  furs  from  natives  of  Alaska  duriug  a 
period  of  "nineteen  years,  from  1842  to  1860,  inclusive.  This  table  is  arranged  by  districts  and  stations,  and  has 
been  transcribed  in  full  from  the  Eussian  original  so  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  present  Alaska. 
The  operations  of  the  Eussian-American  Company  embraced  also  a  few  localities  not  included  in  the  transfer  of 
territory  from  Russia  to  the  United  States. 

SUMMARY  OF  FUES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  COMPANY  IN  ALASKA  FROM  1842  TO  I860. 


Year. 

Where  purchased— station  or  district. 

Sea- 
otter. 

Fur- 
seal. 

Laud- 
otter. 

Beaver 

Fox. 

Arctic 
fox. 

Bear. 

Mink. 

Marten. 

Musk- 
rat. 

Lynx. 

Wolver- 
ine. 

Wolf. 

1842 

Sitka 

131 

342 

2 

162 
1,018 

236 
6,198 

129 
3,175 

168 
136 

631 
37 

182 

68 
3,210 

14 
100 

11 
35 

4 

Kadlak 

Oauga  

Oonalashka 

Atkha 

333 

58 

1,691 

4 

Attoo 

Saint  Paul  island 

7,600 
2,570 

505 
1,491 

Saint  G-eorge  island 

Saint  Michael 

240 

2,088 

532 

549 

73 

68 

300 

36 

Total 

806 

10, 172 

1,478 

8,522 

5,527 

2,645 

304 

741 

240 

3,578 

160 

46 

11 

Sitka 

1843 

198 
294 

241 

1,028 

328 
6,592 

101 
2,022 

100 
122 

40 
60 

120 
861 

16 

111 

9 

7 
1 

Kadiak 

Ounga , 

Oonalashka 

281 
281 

931 

65 

1,583 

2 

1 

3 

Atkha 

986 

Attoo. 

Saint  Paul  island , 

10,  236 
1,004 

515 
1,377 

Saint  George  island 

KalmakOTsky 

Saint  Michael 

274 

3,004 

300 

424 

11 

64 

33 

Total 

1,054 

12, 171 

1,608 

9,924 

4,006 

3,302 

222 

102 

992 

250 
346 

80 

144 

10 

11 

Sitka 

1841 

81 
191 

40 
727 

291 

5,580 

3 
1,691 

1 

20 
64 

2 
96 

6 

3 

27 

11 
56 

Kadiak 

Onnga 

267 
387 

756 

97 

1,147 
237 

.... 

4 

Atkha , 

1,109 

Saint  Paul  islind 

11,  004 
830 

394 
1,343 

Saint  George  island 

Kalmakoysky 

260 

3,180 

278 

174 

2 

29 

5 

.... 

Total 

926 

12,  680 

1,214 

9,051 

3,356 

3,021 

76 

98 

626 

6 

35 

67 

. 

Sitka 

9 

1845 

144 
343 

164 
731 

192 
4,240 

80 
1,945 



30 

88 

78 

262 
674 

14 
\  67 

9 

Kadiak 

145 

63 

Onnga  

Oonalashka 

335 

V 

67 

1,134 

. 

2 

Atkha 

Attoo  

Saint  Paul  island 

12, 637 
1,000 

365 
1,366 

138 

Saint  George  island 

KalmakoTsky 

76 
320 

1,646 
2,607 

135 
504 

3 
6 

10 

27 

Saint  Micliael 

149 

Total 

822 

13, 637 

1,358 

8,685 

3,798 

1,869 

127 

78 

985 

145 

100 

71 

Sitka 

17 

1846 

142 
266 

64 
256 
398 

91 

158 

418 

74 

5 

107 
4,855 

78 

628 

511 

1,023 

61 

4 
72 

6 
154 

192 
1,629 

10 
101 

2 

124 

Oonga 

Atkha 

1,788 

Saint  Paul  island 1 

U,  053 

1 

528 

1 
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SUMMARY  OF  FURS  PURCHASED  BY  THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  COMPANY  IN  ALASKA  FROM  1812  TO  1860— Continued. 


Tear. 

Where  piirchased— station  or  district. 

Sea- 
otter. 

ITur- 
seal. 

Land- 
otter. 

Beaver. 

Fox. 

Arctic 
fox. 

Bear. 

Mink. 

Marten. 

Musk- 
rat. 

Lynx. 

Wolver- 
ine. 

Wolf. 

184G 

1,017 

1,418 
132 

i                   1 

52 

227 

2,091 
3,623 

79 
408 

10 
3 

5 
33 

Saint  Michael     

47 

Total 

Sitka                   

1,216 

15, 070 

934 

10,  676 

2,788 

3,866 

89 

160 

1,868 

162 

Ill 

8 

1847 

158 
251 
214 
186 
87 
84 

119 

361 

60 

5 

58 
3,601 

29 

692 

421 

1,746 

27 

3 
69 

101 

51 
1,585 

11 

55 

1 

jB^adiak                            

152 

151 

Atkha 

235 

284 

515 

1,354 

161 

■ 

. 

16, 703 
1,000 

100 
179 

2,395 
3,404 

236 
293 

8 
5 

49 
HI 

1 

Saint  Michael 

Total 

980 

17,  703 

824 

9,458 

3,444 

2,549 

85 

101 

1,636 

152 

311 

66 

o 

Sitka 

1848 

95 
397 
109 
230 
113 

91 

114 

300 

66 

48 
5,544 

7 

1,215 

634 

1,180 

19 

10 
109 

54 
74 

55 
948 
23 

60 

15 

178 

2 
19 

1 

Kadiak 

4 

Ounga                                                 

Oonalashlca 

130 

274 

461 

1,298 

13 

Attoo 

13,  650 
1,000 

75 
207 

1,949 
2,749 

333 
469 

14 
3 

20 
110 

Saint  Michnel 

20 

96 

490 

Total 

1,035 

14,  650 

762 

10,  290 

3,857 

2,176 

136 

148 

1,122 

550 

323 

22 

4 

1849 

164 
256 
185- 
195 
148 
238 

2 

136 
490 

74 
7 

623 
4,335 

33 

2,151 

358 

423 

4 
60 

54 
75 

65 
1,278 

146 

10 
269 

6 
69 
■   1 

1 

Kadiak...' 

4 

Atkha 

Attoo 

222 

519 

1,069 

41 

Saint  Paul  i*iland 

20,  i50 
1,000 

78 
269 

1,436 
27543 

298 
637 

8 
2 

15 
124 

Saint  Michael 

175 

Total 

1,186 

21, 452 

1,054 

8,937 

3,900 

1,851 

74 

129 

1,516 

146 

418 

77 

4 

Sitka 

1850 

260 
292 
236 
239 
33 
298 

1 

128 

400 

64 

1 

430 
4,679 

105 

2,145 

439 

680 

13 
116 

30 
69 

200 
993 

210 

9 
264 

9 
122 

Kadiak 

6 



Oonalashka 

Atkha 

Attoo 

170 

519 

1,073 

24 

Saint  Paul  inland 

6,  270 
500 

Saint  GcoTea  islnud 

73 
124 

1,077 
2,505 

285 
793 

7 
22 

28 
196 

497 

1 

Saint  Michael 

64 

686 
896 

Total 

131 

6 
93 

1,358 

6,771 

790 

8,691 

4,447 

1,786 

158 

99 

1,257 

7 

111 
416 
200 
270 
25 
21 

65 
253 
39 

2 

462 
4,442 

22 

1,047 

514 

913 

90 
253 

1 
99 

144 

1 

1-9 
173 

Kadiak 

473 

60 

Oonalaehka 

Atkha 

126 

Attoo 

6,064 
500 

517 
1,263 

1 

Saint  Georire  island 

45 
157 

1,166 
3,169 

339 
259 

3,437 

1!( 

;c6 

Saint  Michael              !l. 

12 
1,918 

1 

29 

67 
429 

692 

Total * 

99 

1,043 

6,564 

561 

9,239 

101 

174 

1,165 

185 

Sitka 

18.52 

46 
155 
232 
233 



15 

448 

68 

3 

143 
3,196 

2 

1,637 

468 

1,481 

24 
503 

Kadiiik 

65 

6 

14 

80 

5 

Ooualnsbka 
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SUMMARY  OF  FURS  PURCHASED  BY  THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  COMPANY  IN  ALASKA  FROM  1842  TO  1860— Continued. 


Year. 

Where  purcb.ised— station  or  district. 

Sea- 
otter. 

Fur- 
seal. 

Land- 
otter. 

Beaver 

Fox. 

Arctic 
fox. 

Bear. 

Mink. 

Marten 

Musk 
■      rat. 

lynx 

TVolver 
ine. 

Wolf. 

.u;-j 

Attha 

91 
123 

34 

243 
284 
645 

1,477 

Attoo  

Saint  Paul  island 

6,225 
500 

Saint  George  island 

Kalmakovaky 

64 
116 

1,732 
1,720 

62 
630 

11 
24 

Saint  Miehael 

77 

5 

46 

1,152 

Total 

880 

6,725 

704 

6,791 

4,314 

2,736 

70 

6 

573 

1,152 

49 

80 

5 

Sitka 

1853 

1 
282 
242 
299 

i 
193 

79 
6,179 

2 

75 

Kadiak 

248 

87 

3 

689 

517 

1,167 

285 

61 

232 

1,146 

5 

74 

6 

Oanga 

Atkha 

185 
388 
641 
1,238 
113 
30 

Attoo  

Saint  Paul  island 

16, 034 
2,001 

Saint  George  island 

KalmakoYsky  

48 
250 

2,640 
3,174 

163 
454 

Saint  Michael  

3 

70 

122 

568 

15 

Total 

1,021 

18,  035 

636 

12,  072 

3,175 

2,595 

80 

121 

354 

1,714 

20 

74 

Sitka 

1854 

1 
390 

23 
654 

30 
8 

21 

238 

Kadiak 

1 

438 

1,534 

22 

167 

3 

46 

Ounga  

1 

Oonalashka  

268 
9 

74 

1 

721 
125 

Atkha 

193 

....   .. 

Attoo 

Saint  Paul  Island 

24, 146 
2,000 

624 
1,291 

Saint  George  Island 

42 
442 

1,472 
3,855 

105 

288 

1 
10 

Saint  Michael 

4 

3 

1 

254 

Total 

742 

26, 147 

923 

6,004 

2,773 

2,112 

25 

39 

513 

167 

14 

46 

Sitka 

1 

1855 

3 
296 
073 
338 
36 

2 

253 

176 

2 

9 
6,837 

Kadiak 

735 
646 
820 

171 

165 

990 

1,050 

43 

143 
1 

Ounga 

6 

Oonalashka : 

Atkha 

Attoo  

• 

Saint  Panl  island 

6,584 
2,001 

........ 

Saint  George  island 

1,123 

Kalmakovsky 

67          965 

12 

470 

3 
4 

Saint  Michael 

347 

1,594 

36 

2 

33 

502 

235 

Total 

Sitka 

1,346 

8,585 

847 

9,405 

2,683 

1,159 

173 

198 

1,  492 

1,285 

60 

144 

6 

1856 

15 
2,176 

Kadiak  

251 
193 
.215- 
86 
325 

506 
64 

1,015 

138 

344 

71 

59 

3 

886 

76 

39 

Ounga 

Oonalashka 

Atkha 

159 
280 
514 
1,145 
99 
138 

Attoo 

Saint  Paul  island 

20,  550 
8,000 

Saint  George  island 

88 
248 

1,161 
1,207 

260 
673 

16 
19 

104 

450 
396 

220 

10 
26 

Saint  Michael 

Total 

Sitka ; 

1,070 

23,550 

906 

4,559 

2,501 

2,335 

94 

107 

1,732 

220 

112 

39 

1857 

1 

....        1                1 

1 

Kadiak 

Ounga 

331 
273 
403 
3 
176 

519 
49 

4,562 

1, 0.56 

290 

641 

11  i 
1 

97 

101 

857 

2,287 

174 

70 

1 



Atkha 

33 

180 

1,417 

1,198 

Saint  Paulisland t 

18, 082 
3,000 

1 

Saint  George  island ' 1 

J.  .  . 



Kalmakovsky i 

1 

SaintMichael 

875 

2,683 

1,059 

159 

1,387 

52 

33 

53 

Total 

•■■ 

1  186     91  ^^^ 

943 

7,  245 

3,057 

2,987 

97 

101  j 

2,244  j 

2,339 

207 

122 

-.,  „„.  1 

1 
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SUMMARY  OF  FUES  PUECHASED  BY  THE  EUSSIAN-AMEEICAN  COMPANY  IN  ALASKA  FROM  1842  TO  1860— Continued. 


Tear. 

■Where  purchased— station  or  district. 

Sea- 
otter. 

Fur- 
seal. 

Land- 
otter. 

Beaver. 

Fox. 

Arctic 
fox. 

Bear. 

Mink. 

Marten. 

Musk- 
rat. 

Lynx. 

"Wolver. 
ine. 

"Wolf. 

1858 

Sitka      

Kadiak      

169 

274 

418 

32 

249 

442 
51 

7 

3,120 

1,364 
240 

1,102 
223 

17 

76 

42 

1,002 

2,880 

208 

73 

4 

Atkha , 

228 

94 

558 

1,555 

8 

150 

Saint  Paul  island 

29, 810 
3,000 

Saint  George  island 

95 

286 

1,280 
1,449 

128 
506 

7 
24 

352 
1,394 

69 

95 
53 

Total 

1,142 

32, 810 

881 

5,849 

3,563 

2,610 

107 

42 

2,748 

2,949 

356 

73 

4 

1859 

32 

3,178 

5 
81 

22 
41 

675 

4 
1,197 

Kadiak 

491 
359 
443 
106 
279 

557 
44 

1,420 
250 

1,005 
195 

94 

56 

1 

Atkha 

125 

5 

619 

1,296 

63 

267 

Saint  Paul  island 

19,  000 
3,000 

Saint  George  island 

103 
333 

1,717 
1,982 

757 
995 

10 
37 

346 
1,946 

140 

52 
32 

1 

Total           

1,678 

22,  000 

1,037 

6,909 

4,622 

2,375 

133 

63 

2,967 

1,341 

178 

57 

1 

Sitka    .                  

iseo 

3 

421 

63 

6 

88 
5,413 

1 

1,988 

305 

870 

42 

12 

11 
26 

39 
20 

7 
527 

6 

1,184 

Kadiak            ..               

396 
367 
478 
49 
259 

36 

68 

Atkha    

245 
59 
625 
911 
37 
54 

Attoo        

18,  590 
3,000 



79 
313 

969 
1,950 

398 

895 

10 
46 

950 
1,536 

9 

28 

Saint  Michael 

Total 

1,539 

21,590 

885 

8,420 

4,499 

1,943 

93 

59 

3,020 

1,190 

73 

68 

RECAPITULATION. 


Years. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

Total 


Sea. 
otter. 


806 
1,054 

926 

822 
1,216 

980 
1,035 
1,186 
1,358 
1,043 

880 
1,021 

742 
1,346 
1,070 
1,186 
1,142 
1,678 
1,539 


21, 030 


Fur- 
seal. 


Land- 
otter. 


10, 172 
12, 171 

12,  680 

13,  637 
15,  070 

17,  703 

14,  650 
21,  452 

6,771 
6,564 
6,725 

18,  035 
26, 147 

8,585 
23,  550 

21,  082 
32,  810 

22,  000 
21,  590 


311,  394 


1,478 

1,608 

1,214 

1,358 

934 

824 

762 

1,054 

790 

561 

704 

636 

923 

847 

906 

943 

881 

1,037 

885 


18, 345 


Beaver. 


8,522 
9,924 
9,051 
8,685 

10,  676 
9,458 

10,  290 
8,937 
8,691 
9,239 
6,791 

12,  072 
6,004 
9,405 
4,559 
7,245 
5,849 
6,909 
8,420 


160,  727 


Fox. 


5,527 
4,006 
3,356 
3,798 
2,788 
3,444 
3,857 
3,900 
4,447 
3,437 
4,314 
3,175 
2,773 
2,683 
2,501 
3,057 
3,563 
4,622 
4,499 


69,  747 


Arctic 
fox. 


2,545 
3,302 
3,021 
1,869 
3,866 
2,549 
2,176 
1,851 
1,786 
1,918 
2,736 
2,595 
2,112 
1,159 
2,335 
2,987 
2,610 
2,375 
1,943 


45,735 


Bear. 


304 
222 

76 
127 

89 

85 
136 

74 
158 
101 

70 


173 

94 

97 

107 

133 


2,244 


Mink. 


741 
102 
98 
78 
160 
101 
148 
129 
99 
174 
6 
121 
39 
198 
107 
101 
42 
63 
59 


2,566 


Marten. 


240 

992 

625 

985 

1,868 

1,636 

1,122 

1,516 

1,257 

429 

573 

354 

513 

1,492 

1,732 

2,244 

2,748 

2,967 

3,020 


26,  313 


Musk- 
rat. 


3,578 

80 

6 

145 


152 

550 

146 

896 

1,165 

1,152 

1,714 

167 

1,285 

220 

2,339 

2,949 

1,341 

1,190 


19, 075 


Lynx. 


150 

144 

35 

100 

162 

311 

323 

418 

497 

185 

49 

20 

14 

50 

112 

207 

356 

178 

73 


3,384 


Wolver. 
ine. 


46 
10 

67 
71 

HI 
66 
22 
77 

131 
90 
80 
74 
46 

144 
39 

122 
73 
57 


1,403 


Wolf. 


11 
11 
9 
17 
8 
2 
4 
4 
7 


A  comparison  of  the  total  purchases  according  to  the  above  table  with  the  total  shipments  as  exhibited  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  time  in  Table  I  will  reveal  certain  discrepancies  that  require  explanation.  For  instance, 
the  shipments  of  land-otter  skins  from  1842  to  1862  aggregated  170,473,  while  only  18,345  were  purchased  of  the 
natives  from  1842  to  1860.  During  this  period  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  rented  from  the  Eussian- American 
Company  the  strip  of  mainland  lying  back  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  and,  upon  mutual  agreement,  the  greater 
5  AL 
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part  of  the  rent  was  for  many  years  paid  in  land-otter  skins,  purchased  in  various  sections  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  domains.  These  skins  were  then  in  great  demand  for  the  trimming  of  officers'  coats  in  the  'Russian 
army,  hence  the  large  shipments  in  excess  of  what  Eussian  America  could  supply. 

Further  comparison  of  the  two  tables  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  marten  (Alaskan  sable)  and  of 
the  bear  were  rarely  exported  under  the  Eussian  management,  being  disposed  of  chiefly  to  employes  of  the  company, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  limited  demand  these  animals  were  not  very  extensively  hunted. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  furs  purchased  during  the  nineteen  years  included  in  the  exhibit  of  the  above 
table  with  the  incomplete  returns  of  shipments  by  American  traders  in  thirteen  years,  from  1867  to  1880,  the  latter 
being  necessarily  below  the  real  figures,  is  shown  below: 

OUTPUT  OF  FUES  IN  ALASKA. 


'                            Classes  of  fur. 

t 

From  1842  to 

1860  (nineteen 

years). 

From  1867  to 

1880  (thirteen 

years). 

21, 080 
311,  394 

18,  345 
160,  727 

69,  747 

45,  735 

2,244 

2,666 

26,  313 

19,  075 
3,384 
1,403 

97 

52, 491 
1, 277,  333 

25, 331 

58,  258 
149,  559 

27,  731 

8,057 

103,  313 

105,  920 

68,  230 

Fox..". 

Arctic  fox 

Mink 

Marten 

T^TT^k-rpt         ' 

Lynx 

Wolverine 

Wolf 

A  contemplation  of  the  above  table  may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  United  States  officials,  and  might  probably 
be  of  interest  to  the  Eussian  government. 

The  prices  paid  to  natives  for  their  furs  have,  of  course,  greatly  increased  since  the  admission  of  unlimited 
competition  to  the  field  of  operations.    The  subjoined  comparative  table  of  prices  will  present  this : 


Classes  of  far. 

Under  Eussian  rule. 

At  present. 

$10  00 
60 
$2  00  to  3.00 
60 
60 
80 
20 
60 
5 
10 

$60  00  to  $100  00  ■ 

2  50  to       3  00 
10  00  to      40  00 

2  50  to        3  00 

1  00  to        1  50 

3  00  to        4  00 

2  00 

2  00  to        3  00 

20 

3  00  to        4  00 

Black  fox 

Cross  fox 

Eed  fox 

Mink 

Owing  to  competition  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  not  decreased  in  Alaska  in  the  same  ratio  as  prices 
have  increased.  The  natives  in  all  accessible  sections  of  the  territory  are  now  enabled  to  purchase  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  which  they  did  not  dream  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  Eussian  monopoly.  The  fur-seals  of  the 
Pribylof  islands  were  never  purchased  of  the  natives  ;  the  latter  were  paid  only  for  the  labor  of  killing  and  skinning 
the  animal,  as  is  now  done  by  the  present  lessees  of  the  islands  under  the  terms  of  their  lease  from  the  United 
States  government. 

The  market  value  (London)  of  the  annual  yield  of  furs  in  western  Alaska  may  be  approximately  stated  as 
follows : 


Classes  of  fur. 

Number. 

Price. 

Value. 

1    Searotter 

4,600 

100,  000 

2,500 

5,800 

920 

2,500 

11,400 

1,190 

1,680 

100 

711 

10,  300 

10,  50O 

6,800 

870 

$100  00 

16  00 

3  00 

3  00 

30  00 

3  00 

1  60 

4  00 
3  00 

5  00 

2  00 
30 

3  60 
10 

3  00 

$460,  000 

1,  500,  000 

7,  600 

17,  400 

27,  600 

7,680 

17, 100 

4,760 

4,740 

600 

1,422 

3,090 

36,  750 

680 

2,610 

Fur-seal 

Land-otter 

Beaver 

Black  fox 

Cross  fox 

Eed  fox , 

Arctic  fox  (blue) 

Arctic  fox  (white)  ,... 

Bear,  black 

Bear,  brown 

Mink 

Marten  (sable) 

Musk-rat 

Lynx 

Total 

2, 081,  8:2 
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Adding  to  this  $100,000  for  the  furs  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  sold  in  British 
Columbia,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  fur-yield  of  Alaska  may  be  estimated  at  $2,181,832,  which  amount  may  be 
swelled  a  little  by  the  Arctic  fur  trade,  of  which  I  have  no  returns. 

This  estimate,  which  is  necessarily  low,  furnishes  the  best  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  considered  from  a  financial  standpoint,  was  a  judicious  measure. 

THE  FISHEEIES. 

Mr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  enumerates  seventy-five  species  of  food-flshes  existing 
in  Alaskan  waters,  over  sixty  of  which  Mr.  Bean  claims  to  be  strictly  adapted  to  the  use  of  man,  while  the 
remainder  come  under  the  heading  only  as  bait  for  catching  the  others. 

Of  the  sea-fishes  the  cod-fish  stands  foremost  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  commercial  importance. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the 
United  States  coast  survey,  stated  that  the  soundings  of  Bering  sea  and  of  the  Arctic  ocean  north  of  Bering  strait 
indicated  the  largest  submarine  ijlateau  yet  known.  In  the  eastern  half  of  Bering  sea  soundings  of  less  than  50 
fathoms  are  found  over  an  extent  of  18,000  square  miles.  The  extent  of  the  banks  in  the  gulf  of  Alaska,  between 
longitude  130°  and  170°  and  latitude  60°  and  54°,  has  not  thus  far  been  estimated,  but  it  is  probably  equal  to  that 
of  the  banks  of  Bering  sea. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cod-fish  is  found  around  the  whole  south  shore  of  Alaska.  Its 
distribution  on  banks  properly  begins,  however,  with  the  strait  of  Fuca,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  as  far  south 
as  the  Parrallones.  A  few  schooners  fish  for  cod  in  British  Columbian  waters,  especially  near  the  Alaskan  line.  The 
fish  is  quite  abundant  in  many  of  the  channels  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  and  is  found  in  Takutat  bay,  off  the 
southern  and  western  shore  of  Kaiak  island,  in  Prince  William  sound. 

The  first  large  bank  after  crossing  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska  is  found  in  Chatham  strait,  but  another  and 
smaller  bank  lies  in  Peril  strait,  between  Baranof  and  Chichagof  islands.  The  next  bank  of  general  importance  is 
the  Portlock  bank,  located  by  the  explorer  of  that  name  along  the  southeastern  coast  of  Afognak  and  Kadiak  islands. 
The  soundings  of  this  bank  are  from  45  to  90  fathoms.  Some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Kadiak,  in  latitude  56<^ 
13'  and  longitude  153°  30',  there  is  another  bank,  with  soundings  of  from  22  to  28  fathoms. 

More  to  the  southward  is  found  the  Simeonof  bank,  discovered  in  1867,  between  latitude  54°  45'  and  54°  38', 
longitude  158°  and  158°  30',  with  soundings  averaging  40  fathoms,  and  about  20  miles  east-northeast  of  Simeonof 
island  a  little  higher  plateau  is  reported,  with  soundings  of  from  26  to  40  fathoms.  The  famous  Shumagin  banks, 
of  which  the  Simeonof  bank,  perhaps,  is  an  extension,  are  located  around  Nagai,  Popof,  and  Ounga  islands,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Most  of  the  shipments  of  cod-fish  from  Alaska  to  San  Francisco  are  made  from  this 
vicinity,  the  banks  heretofore  named  being  worked  almost  exclusively  for  local  consumption..  ^ 

South  of  the  Shumagins  an  extensive  bank,  with  soundings  averaging  35  fathoms,  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sannakh  island,  between  latitude  54°  67'  and  54°  20',  longitude  161°  55'  and  162°  30',  and  another  large 
bank  is  reported  off  Oonimak  pass,  in  latitude  54°,  longitude  166°,  with  soundings  of  40  fathoms.  Still  farther 
to  the  southward,  in  the  vicinity  of  Akutan  pass,  a  bank  with  soundings  of  50  fathoms  was  reported  in  1869. 

A  very  prolific  cod-fish  bank  exists  inside  of  Captain's  harbor,  in  Oonalashka  island,  with  shallow  soundings 
of  from  10  to  20  fathoms.  The  westernmost  cod-fish  bank  definitely  located  in  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  extends 
from  the  south  end  of  Oumnak  island  into  the  north  Pacific,  with  soundings  of  30  fathoms,  in  latitude  52°  30', 
longitude  168°  50'.  Many  more  such  banks  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Bering  sea,  but  these  rich  stores  of  food-fish  will  probably  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time  to  come.  Even  the 
banks  enumerated  here  are  merely  skimmed,  as  it  were,  of  their  abundant  produce,  the  fishing  being  done  chiefly 
"inshore",  in  dories,  boats,  and  canoes,  the  schooners  engaged  in  the  business  being  employed  almost  exclusively 
as  carriers  of  the  catch. 

The  cod-fishery  of  Alaska  may  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy.  Since  Captain  Turner,  of  the  schooner 
Porpoise,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  returned  in  the  same  year,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  Ounga,  and  the  Shumagin  group,  with  a  cargo  of  marketable  cod-fish,  the  industry  opened 
by  this  pioneer  has  not  developed  in  such  a  degree  as  might  have  been  expected  fi-om  the  almost  unlimited  supply 
and  the  favorable  location  of  the  banks. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  no  deep-sea  fishing,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  the  north  Atlantic,  exists  in  Alaska. 
In  the  channels  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  the  fishing  for  cod  has  until  lately  been  confined  altogether  to  the 
natives  of  the  Thlinket  tribes,  who  opposed  all  attempts  of  white  men  to  compete  with  them  in  this  particular 
industry.  The  few  small  sloops  engaged  in  the  business  in  this  region  depend  altogether  upon  the  inclination 
of  these  natives  to  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  their  cargoes.  These  fishermen  use  their  own  appliances, 
fishing  with  bark  lines  and  wooden  iron-pointed  hooks,  and  two  men  in  a  canoe  feel  satisfied  with  a  catch  of  30 
or  40  fish,  which  they  sell  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  to  the  captains  of  the  sloops ;  and  thus  it  happens  tliat 
these  crafts  are  frequently  detained  for  many  weeks  awaiting  a  cargo  that  could  easily  have  been  secured  within 
five  or  six  days  by  white  men. 
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In  Prince  William  sound  the  cod-fish  is  only  caught  by  natives  for  their  own  consumption  at  a  season  when 
no  other  fish  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  The  fishing  here,  is  from  canoes  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore, 
mostly  in  well-sheltered  bays.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  catch  is  consumed  fresh,  while  the  other  half  is  split  and 
hung  up  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  without  salting  or  smoking.  In  spite  of  the  damp  climate  of  this  region  the 
specimens  of  dried  cod-fish  that  came  under  my  observation  were  apparently  well  cured,  quite  palatable,  and  in  a 
better  condition  than  salmon  or  red-fish  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  disagreeable  taint  which  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  dried  fish  of  the  salmon  family  being  scarcely  perceptible  in  these  specimens  of  dried  cod-fish.'  As 
the  cod-fish  of  Prince  William  sound  is  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  its  northern  shore,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
the  total  annual  consumption,  both  fresh  and  dried,  does  not  exceed  30,000  or  40,000  fish. 

In  English  bay,  on  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Kenai  peninsula,  the  natives  fish  for  cod  occasionally,  but 
only  when  unfavorable  weather  prevents  them  from  hunting  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  bay.  The  cod  here  is  all 
consumed  fresh,  and  the  total  catch  cannot  exceed  2,000  or  3,000  fish. 

Proceeding  from  here  southward  to  the  islands  of  Afognak  and  Kadiak  we  meet  a  people  partially  subsisting 
upon  cod-fish  throughout  the  year.  The  Portlock  bank  is  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  settlements  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  these  islands,  but  only  the  most  enterprising  among  the  people,  chiefly  the  Creoles  or  half-castes,  venture 
out  to  any  distance  in  sloops  built  on  the  islands.  The  principal  fishing  is  done  close  inshore  in  small  boats  and 
dories.  The  old  men  and  the  boys  of  the  creole  and  Innuit  families  may  be  seen  in  their  boats  or  canoes  a  mile  or 
Iwo  from  shore  on  almost  any  morning  throughout  the  year,  excepf.  when  a  furious  northeaster  keeps  them  at 
home.  Nearly  all  this  catch  is  intended  for  immediate  consumption,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  do  not 
dry  any  cod-fish.  In  the  creole  settlements  of  Afognak,  Spruce  island,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak  fresh  cod-fish, 
together  with  potatoes  grown  in  their  little  garden-patches,  form  the  constant  diet  of  the  inhabitants  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  harbor  of  Saint  Paul,  the  central  settlement  of  this  group  of  islands,  the  cod-fish  is  also  prepared 
for  exportation.  The  favorite  grotind  for  these  fishermen  is  a  flat  with  soundings  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  and  here 
they  average  a  daily  catch  of  200  fish  per  man.  The  shipments  from  this  point  to  the  California  market  have  been 
thus  far  limited  to  small  quantities  of  boneless  fish  put  up  in  30-pound  boxes. 

The  only  active  cod-fish  industry  existing  in  Alaska  is  located  about  the  Shumagin  islands,  the  firm  of 
McOoUam  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  having  a  permanent  station  at  Pirate  cove  on  Popof  island.  The  force  of  this 
establishment  consists  of  a  foreman  and  eight  fishermen,  who  go  out  in  their  dories  during  the  day  and  dress  their 
catch  on  shore  in  the  evening.  The  fishermen  who  come  up  with  the  schooners  from  San  Francisco  generally  ply 
their  lines  within  easy  reach  of  the  harbors  on  Popof  and  ISTagai  islands.  The  average  catch  per  man  in  this  vicinity 
is  also  200  fish,  though  catches  of  from  500  to  600  have  been  recorded. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  this  industry  on  the  Shumagin  banks  the  total  annual  catch  has  not  exceeded  500,000 
fish.  The  best  results  in  dory  fishing  at  Pirate  cove  are  obtained  in  the  month  of  February.  The  schooner 
fishermen  meet  with  good  success  from  late  in  April  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  fishing  on  the  deep  banks 
of  Simeonof  island  is  best  in  August  and  September.  At  the  latter  place  it  has  been  reported  that  ten  men 
caught  4,000  fish  in  one  day,  the  average  catch  being  from  1,600  to  1,800. 

All  the  fishermen  engaged  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadiak  and  on  the  Shumagin  banks  agree  in  the  statement  that 
the  abundance  of  cod-fish  is  as  great  as  ever,  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  catch  being  due  entirely  to  migration 
of  the  fish. 

Careful  investigations  by  Professor  Jordan  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  into 
the  quality  of  the  Shumagin  cod  have  shown  no  essential  difference  between  this  species  and  that  of  the  north 
Atlantic.  The  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  the  industry  are  greater  on  the  Pacific  side  than  they  are  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  journey  from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  sound  to  the  Shumagin  banks  is  comparatively  brief  and  very  safe, 
and  the  banks  are  within  a  few  hours'  run  of  numerous  commodious  harbors.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  great  want  of  the  Shumagin  fisheries  is  not  fish  or  safety  to  the  fishing-craft, 
but  simply  a  demand  for  fish,  and  that  a  market  such  as  the  New  England  fishermen  enjoy  would  whiten  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Shumagin  banks  with  sails  of  all  descriptions.  The  yield  of  cod-fish,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  shipments  to  San  Francisco  for  the  last  few  years,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fully  one-half,  if  not  more,  of  the  cod-fish  brought  to  San 
Francisco  is  caught  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  fish  of  the  latter  sea  is  not  superior  in  quality,  being  caught  early 
in  the  season  and  before  reaching  the  best  stage,  and  the  quantity  does  not  seem  to  exceed  that  caught  on  the 
Shumagin  banks,  while  the  average  weight  is  somewhat  less.  The  question  arises,  why  do  San  Francisco  fishermen 
go  to  the  Okhotsk  sea  at  all?— a  question  which  must  be  left  for  future  investigators  to  solve. 

The  shipments  of  cod-fish  from  the  Shumagin  islands  to  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1880  consisted  of  seven 
cargoes,  aggregating  432,000  fish  and  weighing  1,728,000  pounds.  During  the  same  year  725,000  fish  were  brought 
in  five  cargoes  from  the  Okhotsk  sea,  having  been  caught  in  Eussian  waters. 
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The  cod-fishing  of  the  north  Pacific  has  been  carried  on  for  sixteen  years,  with  the  following  results ; 
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Xear. 

Vessels. 

Fish. 

Tear. 

Vessels. 

Ksli. 

1865 

7 

18 
19 
10 
19 
21 
11 
5 
7 

469,400 
724,  000 
943,  400 
608,  000 
1,  Oi!2,  000 
1,  265,  500 
772,  000 
300,  000 
550,  000 

1874 

6 

7 
10 
10 
12 
13 

8 

381,  000 

504,  000 

768,  000 

750,  000 

1, 190,  000 

1,  499,  000 

1,  206,  000 

1866 

1875 

1867 

1876 

1868 

1877 

1869 

1878  

1870 

1879 

1871 

1880 

1872    

Total 

12,  952,  300 

1873 

Of  this  three-fifths,  or  7,771,380  fish,  came  from  the  Okhotsk  sea,  and  the  remainder,  or  5,180,920,  from 
Alaskan  waters. 

Salmon  shipments  aggregated  somewhat  over  3,000  barrels  salted  and  8,000  cases  canned. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Alaska  cod-fishing  industry  is  that  the  fish  is  not  cured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks.  The 
cod  is  only  cleaned  and  pickled  on  board  of  the  carrying-craft,  taken  down  to  San  Francisco  and  there  pickled  anew, 
being  finally  taken  out  and  dried  in  quantities  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  market.  Expert  fishermen  located  on  the 
Shumagin  islands  and  at  Kadiak  claim  that  the  fish  could  be  cured  on  the  spot  as  well  as  it  is  done  at  cape  Ann 
and  other  Atlantic  cod-fishing  stations.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  process  adopted  by  these 
San  Francisco  firms.  The  repeated  pickling  certainly  does  not  serve  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Shumagin  cod-fish, 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  eastern  cod-fish  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Another  deep-sea  fish  of  importance  in  Alaskan  waters  is  the  halibut.  It  exists  all  along  the  coast  from 
Britisli  Columbia  northward  and  westward,  and  also  in  the  deep  harbors  and  straits  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands. 
Among  the  natives  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  the  halibut  is  a  very  important  food-staple,  being  obtainable 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Thlinket  fishermen  exhibit  great  patience  and  skill  in  catching  this  huge  flat-fish,  which  often  attains  a 
weight  of  several  hundred  pounds  in  these  waters.  It  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities,  both  fresh  and  smoked, 
in  all  the  villages  and  settlements  inhabited  by  Thlinket  tribes.  Along  the  coast  inhabited  by  Innuit  tribes  and 
about  the  Aleutian  islands  the  halibut  does  not  exist  in  the  same  abundance,  and  the  whole  supply  is  consumed  fresh. 

The  only  attempt  thus  far  made  in  Alaska  to  preserve  halibut  for  exportation  is  reported  from  the  Klawak 
fishing  establishment,  on  Prince  of  Wales  island.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anywhere  in  Alaska  outside  of  the 
southeastern  division  a  sufficient  quantity  of  halibut  exists  to  warrant  fishermen  in  making  a  special  business  of 
their  catch. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  consumption  of  fish  in  Alaska  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discuss  each  division  separately  in  this  connection. 

First.  Southeastern  Alaska. — This  division  has  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  depend 
more  or  less  upon  fish  for  subsistence.  This  population  consists  almost  entirely  of  natives  engaged  in  catching  and 
curing  various  kinds  of  fish  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year ;  and  even  during  the  hunting  season,  when  fur-bearing 
animals  are  in  their  prime  and  all  the  able-bodied  male  adults  are  busy  in  their  pursuit,  the  old  men,  women,  and 
youths  of  both  sexes  remain  in  the  villages  situated  upon  the  sea-shore,  fishing  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
Though  the  variety  of  fish  is  great  in  this  region,  halibut  and  salmon  always  form  the  basis  of  supply.  In  the 
Sitka  market  may  be  seen,  in  addition,  at  the  various  seasons  several  species  of  rock-fish,  trout,  cod,  and  herring, 
while  mussels  and  clams  are  also  abundant.  The  halibut  is  here  caught  exclusively  with  bark  lines,  and  hooks  of 
peculiar  construction.  The  hook  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  at  one  end  with  strips  of  spruce 
root,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  each  other,  an  arm  of  the  angle  being  furnished  with  a  bent  pointed  piece  of 
iron.  The  wood  is  generally  carved  to  represent  some  animal  or  fish,  and  the  bait,  usually  herring,  is  tied  on  so  as  to 
cover  not  only  the  hook  but  also  the  wooden  shaft  on  which  the  hook  is  fastened.  The  halibut  will  gulp  down  the 
bait,  opening  its  jaws  wider  and  wider,  the  short  arm  of  the  hook  being  constructed  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  space 
between  it  and  the  iron  point,  thus  admitting  of  the  motion  necessary  to  fasten  the  fish  while  preventing  its  escape. 
A  halibut  thus  held  with  its  mouth  wide  open  will  soon  be  drowned  and  can  be  easily  secured.  This  Indian  style  of 
halibut-hook  seems  to  be  more  effective  than  that  of  civilization.  Set-lines,  each  provided  with  one  hook,  a  stone 
sinker,  and  a  buoy  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder  or  the  stomach  of  a  seal,  with  a  small  signal  or  flag  attached  to 
indicate  when  the  fish  is  hooked,  are  in  common  use,  and  are  generally  set  in  10  or  20  fathoms  of  water  around  the 
numerous  islands  of  Sitka  bay. 

In  the  open  bay  of  Sitka  salmon  are  caught  occasionally  by  trolling  and  by  spearing. 

Herring  are  caught  in  immense  quantities  by  impaling  them  on  a  sharp  nail  fastened  to  a  long  thin  strip  of 
wood,  and  are  consumed  both  fresh  and  dried,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  catch  is  converted  into  oil.  The 
spawn  of  the  herring,  which  is  collected  upon  spruce  boughs  placed  in  shallow  water  for  the  purpose,  furnishes  a 
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favorite  article  of  food  in  a  seini-putrid  state.  The  fish  most  commonly  seen  on  the  drying-frames  at  Sitka  village 
at  all  times  of  the  year  are  halibut ;  they  are  cut  in  strips,  dried  partially  in  the  open  air,  and  then  suspended  in 
the  smoke  of  the  dwelling-houses. 

At  the  fishing  station  of  Klawak,  on  Prince  of  Wales  island,  halibut  are  caught  with  the  same  style  of  hook, 
and  lines  of  kelp  or  bark.  The  principal  bait  used  here  is  the  cuttle-flsh,  the  fishing  being  done  in  from  10  to  20 
fathoms  of  water.  lu  fishing  for  the  cannery  at  this  place  the  Indians  average  eight  or  ten  halibut  to  a  canoe 
per  day,  with  two  persons,  using  not  more  than  three  or  four  hooks.  The  amount  canned  here  per  annum  has 
not  exceeded  200  or  300  cases,  of  two  dozen  2-pound  cans  each. 

At  Klawak,  as  well  as  at  Old  Sitka,  salmon  has  been  canned  during  the  season,  but  the  latter  establishment  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Klawak  cannery  has  had  in  its  employ  during  the  season  as  many  as  160  Indians  and  20 
whites,  among  the  former  30  being  women  and  5  or  6  boys.  The  shipments  of  canned  salmon  aggregated  between 
7,000  and  8,000  cases  of  four  dozen  1-pound  cans  each.  The  once  famous  r6doute  or  deep-lake  salmon-fishery 
on  Baranof  island,  which  at  one  time  during  the  Eussian  rule  supplied  this  whole  region,  and  whence  2,000  barrels 
of  salt  salmon  were  shipped  in  1868,  now  lies  idle. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  fish  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  division  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  fully  one-half  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  catch  is  consumed  in  a  dried  state,  very  much 
reduced  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  waste  in  the  drying  process  is  so  great  that  one  person  can  easily  eat  at  a  single 
meal  a  fish  that  weighed  20  or  30  pounds  when  alive.  It  is  therefore  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
each  individual  man,  woman,  or  child  consumes  the  equivalent  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish  per 
year.  Among  the  Innuits  of  the  west  the  proportion  must  be  much  largfer,  but  in  the  southeastern  division  game 
of  various  kinds  is  still  comparatively  abundant.  Thus,  with  a  population  of  7,000  in  round  numbers,  we  may 
calculate  an  annual  consumption  of  24,000,000  pounds  of  fish ;  or,  striking  an  average  of  5  pounds  per  fish,  between 
large  and  small,  halibut,  salmon,  cod-fish,  and  herring,  nearly  5,000,000  fish  of  all  kinds,  in  a  section  the  inhabitants 
of  which  consume  less  fish  than  any  other  coast-people  in  Alaska. 

The  eulachan  (ulikon),  or  candle-fish,  though  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  division,  is  obtained  chiefly  in 
barter  from  the  British  possessions,  the  catch  in  Alaska  being  confined  to  the  Stakhin  mouth  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

Second.  Prince  William  sound. — The  people  of  this  section,  numbering  some  600  in  all,  inhabiting  the  coast 
from  Mount  Saint  Elias  westward  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Kenai  peninsula,  though  engaged  in  fishing  to  some 
extent  at  all  times  of  the  year,  do  not  depend  altogether  upon  this  article  of  food  for  subsistence,  and  consequently 
the  aggregate  consumption,  or  rather  destruction,  of  fish  is  less  than  in  the  southeastern  division.  Seal-meat  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  the  flesh  of  mountain  goats  during  the  summer,  together  with  that  of  bears,  marmots, 
porcupines,  and  sea-fowls,  are  consumed  in  perhaps  equal  proportions  with  fish.  A  limited  number  of  cod-flsh, 
halibut,  herrings,  and  the  various  species  of  salmon  comprise  the  citch  of  this  region,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
probably  eaten  fresh  and  the  remainder  dried,  no  salt  fish  being  prepared  for  home  consumption  or  for  export.  An 
annual  consumption  of  about  60,000  fish  of  all  kinds  (but  chiefly  salmon),  representing  an  aggregate  weight  of 
300,000  pounds,  may  be  safely  estimated  for  the  Prince  William  Sound  section  of  the  coast. 

Third.  Cook's  inlet. — The  shores  of  Cook's  inlet  are  inhabited  by  about  800  natives  and  a  few  families  of 
Creoles,  who  are  engaged  exclusively  in  fishing  during  the  whole  summer  season,  from  May  to  September  and 
October.  During  this  time  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  not  in  good  condition,  and  consequently  the  whole 
population,  down  to  the  small  boys,  turn  their  attention  to  fishing.  In  addition  to  the  native  fishermen,  white 
men  are  engaged  in  salting  salmon  at  two  points  in  the  inlet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenai  or  Kaknu  river  and 
that  of  the  Kassilof.  {a)  The  mode  of  capturing  the  salmon  adopted  by  the  natives  for  their  own  purposes  is 
t'xceedingly  primitive  and  unsatisfactory.  The  fish  being  too  large  to  spear  with  safety  a  frail  staging  of  poles  is 
erected  at  right  angles  with  the  river  bank,  extending  into  the  stream.  An  Indian  seats  himself  at  the  outward  end 
of  this  frame,  and,  holding  in  the  turbid  water  a  large  wicker  basket  with  an  aperture  about  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter, 
waits  patiently  until  a  salmon  enters  the  basket;  but  of  course  this  mode  of  capture  is  impracticable  where  the 
water  is  clear,  and  even  in  the  muddiest  stream  hundreds  pass  by  where  one  enters. 

The  king  salmon,  or  chavicha,  frequent  the  streams  of  the  inlet  between  May  20  and  August  20.  They  are 
most  abundant  during  the  summer  neap-tide,  but  in  numbers  their  proportion  to  the  other  and  less  valuable 
salmon  species  is  as  one  to  three.  This  disparity  in  quantity,  however,  is  equalized  somewhat  by  bulk  and  quality. 
The  maximum  length  of  the  chavicha  reported  since  1870  was  6  feet,  and  the  maximum  weight  97  pounds,  the 
average  length  being  about  4  feet  and  the  average^ weight  50  pounds.  They  appear  regularly  on  the  20th  of  May, 
running  in  pairs  and  not  in  schools,  and  hugging  the  shore.  They  at  all  times  refuse  to  take  the  hook,  and  prey 
upon  the  candle-fish  and  stickleback,  not,  however,  consuming  very  many.  They  are  caught  by  the  whites  in  weirs 
and  nets,  the  latter  being  12  feet  deep  by  120  feet  in  length,  with  about  8-  and  8J-lnoh  mesh.  The  weirs,  consisting 
of  poles  and  a  wicker-work  of  roots  and  bark,  are  erected  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  river  at  low  tide. 

a  Last  year  a  cannery  on  tlie  Kassilof  river  put  up  6,000  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each. 
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After  the  king-salmon  two  other  varieties,  the  silver  (kisuch)  and  the  red  salmon,  make  their  appearance  in 
immense  numbers.  The  mode  of  capturing  the  salmon  adopted  by  the  white  fishermen  is  essentially  the  same  on 
the  Kenai  and  the  Kassilof  rivers.  The  number  of  king-salmon  captured  at  the  latter  place  during  1880  was  8,000, 
weighing  320,000  pounds,  while  the  red  and  the  silver  salmon  numbered  18,500,  of  an  average  weight  of  10  pounds 
each,  or  185,000  pounds.    At  Kenai  the  number  of  king-salmon  secured  was  7,500,  weighing  about  300,000  pounds. 

The  native  population  of  Cook's  inlet  comprises  168  families  (averaging  about  four  individuals  each).  Each 
of  these  families  prepares  at  least  750  pounds  of  dried  salmon  for  winter  provision,  which  would  give  an  aggregate 
amount  of  126,000  pounds  of  dried  salmon  put  up  on  the  inlet,  representing  over  a  million  pounds  of  fresh  fish. 
The  Creole  families  distributed  over  the  various  settlements  number  44;  these  put  up  about  6  barrels  of  salt  salmon 
each,  or  264  barrels,  weighing  52,800  pounds.  Of  dried  fish  these  Creoles  put  up  400  pounds  to  each  family,  or  an 
aggregate  of  17,600  pounds,  representing  176,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  astonishing  aggregate 
of  2,760,000  pounds  of  fish  as  the  annual  consumption  by  natives  and  fishermen  on  Cook's  inlet.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  immense  bulk  is  wasted  in  the  process  of  drying. 

In  former  times  the  natives  of  the  lower  part  of  Cook's  inlet  engaged  largely  in  the  capture  of  beluga,  or.white 
grampus,  deriving  from  these  monsters  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence.  The  belugas  seem  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  inlet,  and  schools  of  them  enter  some  of  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  limits  of  tide-water,  but 
the  practice  of  hunting  them  seems  to  be  dying  out  among  the  present  generation,  which  finds  easier  modes  of 
procuring  subsistence,  and  the  killing  of  the  beluga  is  now  a  rare  occurrence. 

Large  schools  of  the  eulachan,  or  candle-fish,  frequent  the  larger  rivers  of  the  inlet  and  are  highly  prized  as 
food,  but  their  presence  in  the  rivers  is  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  catch  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  item  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  region. 

Fourth.  The  Kadiak  district. — The  piscatorial  wealth  of  this  district  has  already  been  referred  to  in  regard 
to  cod-fishery,  but  at  the  present  time  the  salmon  catch  is  of  greater  importance  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
export.  The  consumption  of  dried  salmon  within  the  district  by  159  families  of  Creoles  and  255  families  of  natives 
amounts  to  310,500  pounds,  representing  3,105,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  The  creole  families  put  up  in  addition 
nearly  1,000  barrels  of  salt  salmon,  weighing  approximately  200,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  fresh  salmon,  as 
such,  may  be  estimated  at  one-half  of  that  of  cod-fish  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  this  immense  catch  of  salmon  for  home  consumption  there  are  on  the  Karluk  river,  emptying 
into  Shelikhof  strait,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kadiak  island,  two  fishing  establishments  of  considerable  magnitude; 
between  1,600  and  1,800  barrels  of  salted  salmon  being  secured  here  by  the  two  firms  during  the  season  of  1880.  (a) 
Several  hundred  of  these  barrels  were  filled  with  bellies  only,  a  process  that  required  the  killing  of  37,500  fish  in 
order  to  fill  125  barrels.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  salmon  were  converted  into  "  yukala"  at  this  station 
in  1880,  yielding  17,500  pounds  of  dried  fish,  and  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  at  the  present  time  three  or  four  times  this 
quantity  is  salted  at  Karluk  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  The  run  of  salmon  in  the  Karluk  river  at  the  height  of 
the  season  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  movement  of  canoes  in  crossing  the  stream,  and  from  10,000 
to  20,000  barrels  could  be  filled  here  easily  during  the  season.  The  fishing  is  done  entirely  with  seines  from  20  to  25 
fathoms  in  length,  3  fathoms  in  depth,  with  a  mesh  of  3|  inches.  The  average  weight  of  the  salmon  secured  at 
Karluk  is  10  pounds.  The  whole  native  population  is  employed  in  these  fisheries  during  the  summer,  turning  their 
attention  to  hunting  only  during  the  winter. 

Among  the  Creoles  of  the  Kadiak  district  and  the  more  prosperous  of  the  native  families  the  use  of  the  bidarka 
or  kaiak  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  small  craft — sloops  and  plungers,  mostly  built  to  order  by  the 
skillful  carpenters  of  the  creole  settlements  of  Afognak  and  Telovoi.  A  few  fishing-schooners  ranging  from  15  to 
20  tons  burden  have  also  been  constructed  at  Kadiak  and  Wood  island,  but  these  are  employed  in  fishing 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  time,  being  chartered  by  traders  during  the  hunting  season. 

The  salmon  of  Karluk  is  perhaps  a  little  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Cook's  inlet,  but,  being  possessed  of  flesh 
of  a  deep  red  color,  it  meets  with  ready  sale. 

Fifth.  The  Belkotsky  district. — This  district  includes  the  Shumagin  islands,  which  have  already  been 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  cod-fishery.  Throughout  this  section  salmon  is  caught  only  for  home  consumption, 
for  which  purpose  there  seems  to  be  an  abundant  supply;  but  with  cod-fish  near  at  hand  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  every  settlement  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  of  great  importance.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  nearly 
all  successful  sea-otter  hunters,  who  are  able  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  imported  provisions,  and  consequently 
the  consumption  of  fish  is  much  less  than  in  some  other  districts.  A  calculation  could  not  be  made  upon  the  same 
basis  here  as  in  the  Kadiak  or  Kenai  districts,  but  the  167  families  inhabiting  the  settlements  of  Belkovsky  parish 
consume  perhaps  from  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  of  salmon  annually,  fresh  and  dried,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
cod-fish. 

Sixth.  The  Oonalashka  ok  Aleutian  disteict. — The  inhabitants  of  Oonalashka  district  engage  chiefly 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  sea-otter,  and  fishing  is  limited  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  ■  The  fishes  here 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kadiak  and  the  Belkovsky  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  green-fish  or 

a  Last  year  one  firm  shipped  froui  the  same  place  5,000  cases  of  canned  salmon  and  2,100  barrels  of  200  pounds  each  of  salt  salmon. 
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rock-cod,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands ;  flat-fishes,  halibuts,  and  flounders 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  taken  in  large  quantities  with  spears;  the  halibut,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  that 
found  in  other  districts  of  Alaska.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  cod-fish  also  frequent  the  harbors  and  a  few 
banks  in  Bering  sea,  and  the  striped  fish,  yellow  fish,  or  Atkha  mackerel  exists  here  in  immense  numbers.  This  fish 
(described  by  Pallas  as  Labrax  monopterygius,  but  known  at  present  as  Pleurogrammus  monopterygius)  is  found  about 
the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  also  among  the  Shumagin  islands,  congregating  in  large  schools.  At  Attoo 
it  is  known  as  the  kelp-fish,  on  the  Shumagins  as  the  yellow  or  striped  fish,  and  from  Oonalashka  to  Atkha  as 
the  Atkha  mackerel.  The  last  name  appears  very  appropriate,  from  the  fact  that  when  salted  and  preserved  just 
as  mackerel  are  treated,  it  has  the  same  taste  as  the  latter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  striped  fish  were 
properly  introduced  into  the  markets  it  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  as  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  food-fish  either 
salted  or  fresh.  Traders  at  Kazan  bay,  Atkha  island,  report  that  500  to  600  barrels  could  easily  be  put  up  by  them 
in  that  bay  alone.  The  latest  price  of  this  salt  fish  reported  from  San  Francisco  was  only  $10  a  barrel,  but  it  is 
safe  to  presume  tiiat  the  same  fish  put  up  in  a  marketable  shape  in  kits  would  command  a  better  price. 

Three  or  four  species  of  trout  and  many  varieties  of  salmon  frequent  the  bays  and  larger  streams  of  this 
district,  existing  everywhere  in  sufScient  quantity  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  winter  stores  of  dried  fish  or 
yukala.  Captain's  harbor,  on  Oonalashka  island,  is  frequented  at  certain  seasons  by  immense  schools  of  herrings 
of  a  large  variety,  and  exceedingly  fat.  Occasional  shipments  in  small  lots  to  San  Francisco  meet  with  ready  sale 
in  that  market,  especially  for  pickling. 

Here,  as  in  the  Belkovsky  district,  the  comparative  wealth  resulting  from  the  sea-otter  trade  has  caused  the 
natives  to  neglect  their  natural  food-supplies,  such  as  fish  and  game,  and  to  purchase  imported  provisions ; 
consequently  the  consumption  of  fish  is  proportionately  much  smaller  than  in  less  favored  districts;  but  at  a  rough 
estimate  the  annual  destruction  of  fresh  fish  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oonalashka  or  Aleutian  district,  numbering 
some  1,400,  may  be  put  down  at  700,000  pounds. 

Seventh.  The  Bristol  Bat  district. — This  district  comprises  the  coast  of  Bering  sea,  between  Krenitzin 
strait  and  cape  IJfewenham,  with  the  rivers  Oogashik,  Igagik,  Naknek,  Kvichak,  N"ushegak,  Igushek,  and  Togiak, 
and  their  tributaries.  The  natives  of  this  region,  numbering  about  4,000,  derive  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  various  kinds  of  salmon,  which  frequent  the  rivers  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Exports  from 
this  section  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  from  800  to  1,200  barrels  of  salted  salmon  per  annum  from  the  Nushegak 
river. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  few  settlements  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  and  about  Bristol  bay  engage 
occasionally  in  the  pursuit  of  the  whale  and  walrus,  gaining  thereby  a  very  considerable  addition  to  their  food-supply, 
but  the  consumption  of  salmon  is  not  thereby  perceptibly  lessened. 

The  annual "  run  "  of  the  salmon  family  in  the  rivers  of  this  district  begins  in  the  last  half  of  May  and  continues 
until  the  beginning  of  September.  The  inferior  species  of  red-fish  and  "gorbusha"  are  caught  until  late  in 
October,  and  even  in  November,  while  the  various  kinds  of  salmon-trout  and  white-fish  exist  under  the  ice  of  streams 
and  lakes  throughout  the  winter.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  whose  waters  begin 
to  fall  with  the  first  frosts  in  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  rows  and  heaps  of  dead  silver  and  king  salmon  two 
and  three  feet  in  height,  representing  the  number  of  these  fish  that  died  from  exhaustion  and  bruises  received  in 
struggling  with  the  fierce  current,  the  rocks,  and  snags  in  their  annual  journey,  of  reproduction.  The  description 
of  one  river  at  this  period  may  serve  as  a  type  for  all.  In  the  month  of  September,  1880, 1  struck  the  Igushek  river 
where  it  springs  from  a  beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  gravelly  beach  of 
the  lakes  and  every  bar  and  shoal  of  the  river  was  lined  with  the  decayed  and  putrefying  bodies  of  the  fish,  which 
lay  in  windrows,  as  it  were,  from  one  to  two  feet  deep ;  while  every  overhanging  bough  and  projecting  rock  was 
festooned  with  the  rotten  bodies.  At  night  a  space  had  to  be  cleared  of  this  disgusting  mass  to  pitch  our  tent 
upon,  and  the  abominable  stench  affected  us  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  entirely  without  provisions,  we  did  not 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  there. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  in  thie  districts  already  discussed,  a  more  economical  method  of 
preserving  the  fish  would  permit  of  the  exportation  of  large  quantities,  though  the  salmon  caught  annually  to  feed 
these  4,000  people  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  2,000,000  pounds. 

Eighth.  The  Kuskokvim  district. — We  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  district  drained  by  a  great  river, 
and  somewhat  densely  inhabited  by  an  almost  purely  ichthyophagous  population.  Salmon  in  three  or  four 
varieties  throng  the  channel  and  sloughs  of  the  Kuskokvim  from  May  to  October;  trout  and  white-fish  of  various 
kinds  are  trapped  under  the  ice  throughout  the  winter,  while  the  backwaters  of  the  tundra,  the  lakes,  and  ponds 
are  full  of  pike  and  a  very  toothsome  and  nutritious  small  black-fish  peculiar  to  this  region  and  the  Yukon  delta, 
which  has  been  named,  in  honor  of  Mr.  William  H.  Ball,  Ballia  pectoralis.  The  fish  is  so  abundant  that  only  old 
men,  boys,  and  women  engage  in  the  catch,  while  the  men  hunt  reindeer  and  moose,  and  pursue  the  "  maklak"  (a 
large  seal)  for  the  sake  of  its  luscious  blubber.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  the  wide-mouthed  tide- 
creeks  of  the  low  delta  land  the  beluga,  or  white  grampus,  is  still  quite  plentiful,  and  furnishes  ample  stores  of 
blubber  and  oil,  a  large  proportion  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  people  living  above  tide- water,  who  can  only  obtain 
by  purchase  the  oil  in  which  to  dip  their  dried  salmon. 
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The  consumption  of  salmon  in  this  district,  thickly  populated  as  it  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  is 
exceedingly  great,  for  here  not  only  human  beings  but  dogs  also  must  be  fed.  The  ratio  accepted  for  the  other 
districts  of  500  pounds  of  dried  fish  for  each  individual  must  be  increased  here  by  at  least  one-flfth,  representing 
0,000  pounds  of  fresh  lish  destroyed  for  the  maintenance  of  one  individual  and  his  proportionate  share  of  the  family 
dogs. 

Throughout  the  winter,  when  snow  lies  deep  through  forest  and  tundra,  and  hunting  is  made  impossible,  the 
native  of  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokvim  depends  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  white-fish  {Coregonus)  in  the  main  river 
and  its  tributaries,  and  every  village  has  its  traps  set  over  eddies  and  shoals  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  firmly  established. 
The  traps  are  of  nearly  the  same  construction  as  those  used  in  the  summer,  but  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions, 
as  they  are  not  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  huge  king  salmon  or  the  full-grown  "  nalima"-  Every  morning 
at  dawn,  or  between  8  or  9  o'clock,  the  men  of  the  village  can  be  seen  making  their  way  to  the  traps  armed 
with  ice-picks,  curiously  fashioned  from  walrus-tusks  or  reindeer -antlers,  for  each  succeeding  night  a  new,  solid 
ice-covering  forms  over  the  trap,  which  must  be  removed  to  get  at  the  fish.  Sometimes  after  an  extraordinarily 
cold  night  it  happens  that  the  whole  wicker-basket  of  the  trap,  including  its  contents,  is  frozen  solid,  an  accident 
involving  considerable  labor,  as  the  trap  must  then  be  tak«n  to  pieces  and  built  anew.  In  spite  of  all  such 
difficulties  the  supply  of  white-fish  is  generallj-  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Kuskokvim  people  during 
the  winter,  with  the  help  of  the  scanty  stores  of  dried  salmon  preserved  during  the  summer  and  the  hares  and 
ptarmigans  trapped  by  the  boys. 

In  the  lakes,  the  feeders  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Kuskokvim,  the  salmon-trout  is  quite  plentiful  throughout 
the  winter,  and  is  secured  by  the  natives  with  hooks  and  lines  or  dip-nets  through  openings  in  the  ice.  Were  it 
not  for  this  unfailing  supply  of  white-fish  and  trout  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  improvident  savages  to  live 
through  the  winter.  This  remark  refers  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  river.  On  the  lower  river,  within  the 
influence  of  the  tremendous  tidal  action  described  elsewhere,  the  river  does  not  sustain  a  solid  covering  of  ice,  and 
seals  are  hunted  throughout  the  winter,  furnishing  ample  supplies  of  luscious  oil  and  blubber;  and  even  the  beluga 
comes  up  the  gulf-like  estuary  in  schools,  puffing  and  snorting  like  a  fleet  of  tug-boats  between  the  masses  of  ice 
floating  up  and  down  with  the  changing  tide. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  beluga  and  the  large  seal  (maklak)  is  a  very  important  article  of  trade  between  the 
lowland  people  and  those  of  the  mountains,  the  latter  depending  upon  it  entirely  for  lighting  their  semi-subterranean 
dwellings  during  the  winter  and  to  supplement  their  scanty  stores  of  food.  The  oil  is  manufactured  by  a  very 
simple  process.  Huge  drift-logs  are  fashioned  into  troughs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Thlinket  tribes  make 
their  wooden  canoes.  Into  these  troughs  filled  with  water  the  blubber  is  thrown  in  lumps  of  from  two  to  five 
pounds  in  weight ;  then  a  large  number  of  smooth  cobble-stones  are  thrown  into  a  fire  until  they  are  thoroughly 
heated,  when  they  are  picked  up  with  sticks  fashioned  for  the  purpose  and  deposited  in  the  water,  which  boils  up  at 
once.  After  a  few  minutes  these  stones  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  this  laborious  process  being 
continued  until  the  oil  has  been  boiled  out  of  the  blubber  and  floats  on  the  surface,  when  it  is  removed  with  flat  pieces 
of  bone  or  roughly-fashioned  ladles  and  decanted  into  bladders  or  whole  seal-skins. 

The  densely-populated  delta  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  Yukon  rivers,  with  its  great  net- work 
of  channels,  sloughs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  offers  to  its  inhabitants  scarcely  any  article  of  food  but  such  as  is  drawn 
from  the  water,  the  beluga  and  the  seal  furnishing  the  meat  and  oil  so  necessary  to  sustain  life  in  high  latitudes, 
while  the  salmon  and  white-fish  abound  here  as  they  do  on  the  larger  rivers ;  and  in  addition  to  these  is  found  the 
small  black-fish  named  Dallia  peotoralis.  This  fish,  not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  scarcely  known 
to  the  scientific  world  until  a  few  years  ago,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  delta.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  shallower  channels  and  lagoons  throughout  the  country  in  such  quantities  as  to  furnish  subsistence 
for  whole  settlements  in  the  most  desolate  regions,  where  nothing  else  could  be  found  to  sustain  life  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  black-fish,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  exceedingly  fat,  and  a  good  quality  of 
pellucid  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  process  described  above.  Its  presence  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
civilized  traveler  who  may  happen  to  traverse  this  almost  unknown  region,  as  it  represents  the  only  palatable 
article  of  food  to  be  found  there  during  the  winter;  and  without  it  he  would  be  obliged  to  subsist  upon  dried  fish, 
blubber,  and  oil  in  various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  people  inhabiting  the  region  where  the  black-fish  is  found 
are  in  a  better  condition  physically  when  spring  approaches  than  any  of  their  neighbors  in  regions  where  it  does 
not  exist,  being  almost  exempt  from  the  annual  period  of  starvation  elsewhere  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  salmon 
run  in  the  rivers.  The  3,000  or  4,000  people  inhabiting  the  delta  must  be  looked  upon  as  fish-eaters  only,  and  the 
consumption  of  fish  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  be  correspondingly  great. 

Ninth.  The  Yukon  River  district. — It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the 
consumption  of  fish  on  a  river  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Yukon  from  the  point  where  it  enters  Alaska  on  the  British 
Columbian  boundary  until  it  reaches  Bering  sea.  We  know  that  the  run  of  the  various  species  of  salmon  is  very 
liW'^e,  though  not  extended  over  a  long  period,  and  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  catch  is  preserved  by 
the  wasteful  process  of  drying  only,  which  reduces  a  fish  weighing  as  it  comes  out  of  the  water  from  GO  to  100 
pounds  to  ;i  flat  and  shriveled  object  of  from  5  to  10  pounds.  The  loss  on  all  classes  of  fish  is  in  a  like  proportion, 
and  cousequeutly  the  quantity  required  for  the  sustenance  of  a  single  individual  throughout  the  seven  or  eight 
mouths  of  winter  must  be  very  great. 
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As  far  as  the  Eskimo  race  has  extended  its  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  fish-traps -already  described  lie  on  both  banks;  but  as  this  mode  of  fishing  affects  only  such 
fish  as  ascend  the  stream  along  the  banks  and  eddies,  the  number  of  salmon  which  complete  their  journey  of 
reproduction  without  meeting  any  obstacles  must  exceed  by  far  the  number  secured  by  the  natives.  In  view  of 
the  immense  width  and  depth  of  the  river  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  immense  mass  of  fish  could 
be  secured  by  fishermen,  even  were  they  provided  with  all  the  appliances  now  in  use  on  the  Columbia  river  in 
Oregon  and  the  Sacramento  in  California. 

The  Athabaskan  tribes  inhabiting  the  upper  Yukon  region  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  traps.  The  game  is 
still  plentiful  in  their  country,  and  they  resort  to  fishing  only  with  hooks  and  lines,  chiefly  in  the  smaller  streams 
and  lakes.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  small  stock  of  fish  for  traveling-stores  and  dog-feed,  whole  families 
descend  the  river  in  the  summer  and  camp  at  some  favorable  spot  for  a  month  or  two,  while  others  obtain  the  same 
supplies  in  exchange  for  furs  from  the  natives  of  the  lower  river.  In  addition  to  man  and  his  dogs  we  find  here 
another  factor  in  the  consumption  of  fish  in  the  hear  {Ursus  BicMrdsonii),  who  is  an  expert  fisher,  and  consumes 
immense  quantities  both  of  salmon  and  white-fish.  He  is  accustomed  to  select  a  projecting  point  on  the  sloping 
bank  of  a  river,  where  he  stretches  himself  close  to  the  water's  edge  and  watches  the  surface  of  the  turbid  stream. 
The  ripple  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  large  fish  informs  him  of  the  proper  time  to  make  a  sweep  with  his  huge 
paw,  the  claws  projecting  like  so  many  hooks,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  forth  one  or  more  fish  at  a  time.  These 
he  carries  away  to  some  distance  from  the  river  bank,  where  he  lies  down  and  strips  the  bones  of  all  the  flesh  as 
neatly  as  if  he  intended  to  preserve  the  complete  skeleton  as  a  specimen.  The  bones  of  salmon  and  white-fish  are 
frequently  found  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  streams,  where  the  fish  have  been  carried  by  bears  to  feed 
their  young.  These  animals  are  plentiful  throughout  the  Yukon  region,  and  subsist  upon  no  other  food  from 
the  time  the  salmon  begins  to  run  until  the  berries  are  ripe,  late  in  August,  when  the  shaggy  fish-eaters  become 
strict  vegetarians. 

For  the  Yukon  River  district  the  annual  destruction  of  fish  for  the  maintenance  of  each  individual  cannot  be 
calculated  at  less  than  6,000  pounds. 

Tenth.  The  Aectic  district. — Of  the  consumption  of  fish  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  to  the  northward 
of  Bering  strait  no  reliable  data  are  accessible.  The  people  subsist  to  a  greater  extent  upon  seals,  walruges,  and 
the  meat  of  whales.  The  run  of  salmon  in  the  few  larger  rivers  watering  this  region  is  necessarily  S^ojct,  and  the 
fish  is  much  smaller  than  we  find  it  to  the  southward ;  the  natives,  however,  manage  to  pat  up  during  the  brief 
summer  a  small  supply  of  dried  salmon  and  white-fish.  "  Fakhnia, "  a  species  of  tom-cod,  is  caught  during  the  summer 
along  the  lower  Arctic  coast,  and  salmon-trout  ascends  the  larger  streams.  Cod-fish  have  been  caught  at  a  few 
points  along  the  Arctic  coast,  but  no  banks  have  been  located.  Of  late  years,  since  whaling  has  been  pursued 
more  actively  by  means  of  steam-vessels  and  improved  appliances,  the  Eskimo  living  upon  the  coast  have  lived 
so  largely  upon  the  offal  left  to  them  by  whalers  after  cutting  up  the  huge  cetaceans  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  neglect  fishing  to  a  great  extent ;  but  unfortunately  these  same  whalers,  who  temporarily  increased  one 
source  of  subsistence,  destroyed  by  thousands  an  animal  furnishing  the  staple  food  of  these  regions — the  walrus — 
which  is  rapidly  being  exterminated  for  the  sake  of  its  ivory.  The  animals  are  shot  with  rifles  from  ships  and 
boats,  and  out  of  ten  animals  killed  but  two  or  three  are  secured,  while  seven  or  eight  sink  and  are  lost.  This 
wasteful  practice  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  the  poor  Eskimo.  At  points  most  exposed  to  such  depredations, 
like  Saint  Lawrence  island,  in  Bering  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  people  have  already  perished  by  starvation.  The 
evil  is  increased  by  the  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  freely  distributed  among  these  natives  by  whalers  and  illicit 
traders,  causing  the  latter  to  neglect,  during  periods  of  wild  intoxication,  the  laying  up  of  stores  for  winter. 

The  whaling  industry  of  the  north  Pacific  is  now  carried  on  (jhiefly  on  the  American  side  of  the  Arctic,  beyond 
Bering  strait,  with  the  exception  of  some  coast-whaling  on  the  California  coast  and  in  the  channels  and  passages  of 
Alexander  archipelago.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  on  the  Alaskan  coast  in  1880  were  thirty-six  sailing- 
craft  and  four  steamers.  Their  catch  consisted  of  35,000  pounds  of  whalebone,  15,000  pounds  of  ivory,  and  21,000 
barrels  of  oil.  The  value  of  the  bone  alone  was  $850,000;  that  of  the  oil  280,000;  while  the  ivory  brought  $9,000^ 
making  a  total  of  $1,139,000,  or  an  average  of  $28,475  per  vessel — certainly  a  remarkable  showing  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  this  industry.  The  15,000  pounds  of  ivory  represent  at  least  3,000  walruses,  the  average  weight  of 
a  pair  of  tusks  being  5  pounds.  The  3,000  walruses  whose  tasks  were  secured  would  indicate  that  at  least  10,000 
were  killed,  seven  tenths  of  which  were  lost.  In  view  of  such  wanton  destruction  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
extermination,  at  no  distant  date,  of  the  people  who  depend  upon  the  walrus  for  subsistence. 

The  common  hair-seal  and  the  sea-lion  have  decreased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  along  the  whole  coast-line 
of  Alaska  that  their  pursuit  no  longer  occupies  a  place  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  they  supply  a  . 
wholly  local  demand.  The  sea-lion  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-otter  hunting-grounds, 
compelling  the  trading  firms  to  import  such  skins  from  the  coast  of  lower  California  and  Mexico,  in  order  to  furnish 
their  hunters  with  the  material  for  making  their  canoes.  8ea-lion  meat  was  once  a  staple  article  of  food  with 
the  Aleutian  people  and  among  all  the  Eskimo  tribes,  but  at  present  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy  not  easily 
obtained. 
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The  supply  of  flsli  of  various  kiuds  iu  Alaska  is  practically  inexhaustible,  but  the  stores  lavished  upon_jiL& 
natives  of  that  country  by  bountiful  nature  could  not  be  more  wastefuUy  used  than  they  ate  now.  Any  devet^ment 
in  the  fishing  industry  must  necessarily  be  an  improvement,  causing  a  saving  in  the  supply.  ' 

The  proportion  of  Alaskan  fish  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world,  when  compared  with  the 
consumption  of  the  same  articles  by  the  natives,  is  so  very  small  that  it  barely  deserves  the  name  of  an  industry 
of  the  country.  The  business,  however,  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  in  magnitude,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  the  shipments  of  salted  salmon  in  barrels  from  the  Kadiak- Aleutian  divisions  h<ive  been  steadily  increasing, 
until  they  now  amount  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  barrels  per  annum.  These  sell  readily  at  $9  per  barrel  in  San 
Francisco,  leaving  a  handsome  profit  to  the  men  who  have  invested  capital  in  the  enterprise.  The  number  of  cases 
of  canned  salmon  shipped  during  the  last  year  was  between  8,000  and  9,000,  each  case  containing  two  dozen 
2-pound  cans.  God-fish  shipments  from  the  Shumagin  islands  and  Bering  sea  amount  to  nearly  600,000  fish  of  the 
average  weight,  when  cured,  of  from  3  to  5  pounds  each,  bringing  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound.  But  few  men  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  Alaska  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  countrj'. 

THE  TIMBER  OF  ALASKA. 

The  claims  of  Alaska  to  the  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  valuable  timber  have  been  both  exaggerated  and 
disputed. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  sketched  the  distribution  of  forests  throughout  the  whole  country.  In 
detail  we  find  that  the  timber  of  Alaska  consists  of  evergreen  trees  principally,  the  spruce  family  preponderating 
to  an  overwhelming  extent.  These  trees  grow  to  their  greatest  size  in  the  Sitka  or  Alexander  archipelago.  An 
interval  occurs  from  Cross  sound  until  we  pass  over  the  fair-weather  ground  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  upon 
the  region  of  Prince  William  sound  and  Cook's  inlet,  where  this  timber  again  occurs,  and  attains  very  respectable 
proportions  in  many  sections  of  the  district,  notably  at  Wood  island  and  portions  of  Afognak,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Kenai  peninsula  and  the  two  gulfs  that  environ  it.  The  abundance  of  this  timber  and  the  extensive  area 
clothed  by  it  are  readily  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  map,  and  are  rendered  still  more  impressive  when  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  extends  in  good  size  as  far  north  as  the  Yukon  valley,  clothing  all  the  hills 
within  that  extensive  region  and  to  the  north  of  Cook's  inlet  and  Kenai  peninsula,  so  that  the  amount  of  timber 
found  herein  is  great  in  the  aggregate.  The  size  of  this  spruce  timber  at  its  base  will  be  typified  in  trees  on 
Prince  of  Wales  island  60  feet  and  over  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  3  feet.  They  have  not  grown  as  fast 
as  they  would  have  grown  in  a  more  congenial  latitude  to  the  south,  such  as  Puget  sound  or  Oregon;  hence  when 
they  are  run  through  the  saw-mill  the  frequent  and  close  proxiuiity  of  knots  mar  the  quality  and  depress  the  sale 
of  the  lumber.  Spruce  boards  are  not  adapted  to  nice  finishing- work  in  building  or  in  cabinet  ware,  or,  indeed, 
in  anything  that  requires  a  finish  and  upon  which  paint  and  varnish  may  be  permanently  applied,  for  under  the 
influence  of  slight  degrees  of  heat  it  sweats,  exuding  minute  globules  of  gum  or  rosin,  which  are  sticky  and  difficult 
to  remove. 

The  other  timber  trees  in  southeastern  Alaska,  Kadiak,  and  Cook's  inlet  may  be  called  exceptional.  But  one 
very  valuable  species  of  yellow  cedar  (G.  nutkanensis)  is  found  scattered  here  and  there  within  the  Alexander 
archipelago  and  on  the  30-mile  strip.  Here  this  really  valuable  tree  is  found  at  wide  intervals  in  small  clumps, 
principally  along  shoal  water-courses  and  fiords,  attaining  a  much  greater  size  than  the  spruce,  as  frequently  trees 
are  found  100  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  5  and  6  feet.  The  lumber  made  from  these  is  exceedingly  valuable,  of 
the  very  finest  texture,  odor,  and  endurance,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  ship-builder. 

While,  therefore,  we  find  a  very  large  supply  of  timber  in  Alaska,  such  as  we  have  described,  yet  it  is  instantly 
apparent  that  as  long  as  the  immense  forests  of  Oregon,  Washington  territory,  and  southern  British  Columbia 
stand  as  they  exist  to-day  there  will  be  practically  no  market  for  Alaskan  lumber. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  distribution  of  the  yellow  cedar 
(G.  nutkanensis)  and  the  Sitka  spruce  {Abies  sitkensis),  and  also  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  the  latter  tree. 
The  white  birch  is  found  throughout  the  region  which  supports  the  spruce — scattered  or  in  small  bodies — chiefly 
aloug  the  water-courses.  The  alder  and  willow  are  found  on  all  the  low  lands,  reaching  far  beyond  the  northern 
and  western  limit  of  the  spruce.  A  poplar,  resembling  our  cottonwood,  attaining  great  size  under  favorable 
circumstances,  is  also  found  in  nearly  all  the  timbered  sections  of  Alaska  south  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

To  the  westward  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  no  timber  grows  at  an  altitude  higher  than  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  forests  are  confined  entirely  to  valleys  and  plains,  all  mountains 
being  bare  throughout  the  section  indicated.  On  Kadiak  island  an:!  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula  the  change  from  a 
vigorous  growth  of  spruce  timber  to  bare  hills  and  grassy  plains  is  \  ery  abrupt,  and  is  apparently  unexplained  by 
any  corresponding  change  in  soil,  temperature,  or  general  climatic  conditions.  A  slightly-curved  line,  beginning 
at  the  intersection  of  the  coast-hills  of  the  east  shore  of  Norton  sound  with  the  Oonalakleet  river,  passing  across  the 
Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  rivers,  the  mouth  of  lihe  Nushegak,  across  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  impinging  upon 
the  north  Pacific  in  the  vicinity  of  Orlova  bay,  on  Kadiak  island,  will  serve  as  the  western  limit  of  spruce  forest 
in  Alaska. 
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With  reference  to  quality  the  Alaska  forest  trees  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Yellow  cedab  (Gupressits  nutlcanensis). — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
combining  a  fine,  close  texture  with  great  hardness,  durability,  and  a  peculiar  but  pleasant  odor.  The  Eussians 
named  it  "dushnik"  (scented  wood)  on  account  of  the  last-named  quality.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka,  on 
Baranof  and  adjoining  islands,  this  tree  was  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Eussians,  but  on  the  Kehk  archipelago 
(Koo  island)  and  on  Prince  of  Wales  island  and  a  few  others  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  near  the  British 
Columbian  frontier,  considerable  bodies  of  it  can  still  be  found,  and  beyond  the  line,  in  the  Kass  and  Skeena  Eiver 
valleys,  it  is  also  abundant. 

2.  Sitka  spruce  {Abies  sitTcemis). — This  is  the  universal  forest  tree  of  Alaska,  and  is  found  of  gigantic  size  on 
the  islands  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  and  on  the  shores  of  Prince  William  sound.  Its  medium  growth  it  appears 
to  attain  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim,  while  on  the  east  side  of  Cook's  inlet  and  oh  the  more 
northern  uplands  it  is  quite  stunted  and  dwarfed.  The  Sitka  spruce  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  various 
requirements  of  all  Alaskan  natives  in  their  domestic  economy,  as  its  timber  is  used  in  the  construction  of  nearly 
every  dwelling  throughout  the  country,  and  even  those  tribes  who  inhabit  barren  coasts  far  removed  from  the  limits 
of  coniferous  trees  are  supplied  with  it  through  means  of  freshets  and  ocean  currents.  The  sappy  outer  portion  of 
the  wood  furnishes  splinters  and  torches  that  light  up  during  long  months  of  winter  the  dark  dwellings  of  interior 
tribes  of  Tinneh  stock,  who  know  not  the  oil-lamp  of  their  Innuit  neighbors.  The  same  material  is  also  used  for 
sledge-runners  on  loose  but  crisp-frozen  snow,  over  which  iron  or  steel  would  drag  with  difficulty,  as  over  deep, 
coarse  sand.  The  Thlinket  and  the  Hyda  fashion  their  buoyant  and  graceful  canoes,  both  large  and  small,  from 
spruce  logs,  and  split  from  them  also  the  huge  planks  used  in  the  construction  of  their  houses.  The  lumber 
manufactured  from  the  Sitka  spruce  is  much  less  durable  than  the  yellow  cedar,  very  knotty,  and  consequently  not 
adapted  for  ship-building. 

3.  Hemlock  [Abies  mertensiana). — Though  this  tree  generally  exceeds  the  spruce  in  size,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
much  less  valuable  as  timber,  but  well  adapted  for  fuel. 

4.  Balsam  pik  (Abies  canadensis). — This  tree  is  found  only  in  small,  scattered  bodies,  and  is  of  little  value  as 
timber,  but  the  natives  use  its  bark  for  tanning  and  for  other  purposes. 

5.  Scrub  pine  {Finns  contorta). — The  scrub  pine  is  found  throughout  the  interior  of  Alaska  in  small,  scattered 
bodies  uj)  to  the  highest  latitudes,  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  timber. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forests  of  Alaska  are  altogether  coniferous,  as  the  small  bodies  of  birch  and  the  alder 
and  willow  thickets  on  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  come  under  this  head. 
Aside  from  the  yellow  cedar,  which  is  rare,  the  timber  wealth  of  Alaska  consists  of  the  Sitka  spruce,  which  is  not 
only  abundant  and  large  (trees  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter  being  quite  common  in  southeastern  Alaska 
and  Prince  William  sound),  but  also  generally  accessible. 

To  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area  of  timbered  lands  in  Alaska  is  at  present  impossible,  in  view  of 
our  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  mountain  ranges,  which,  though  falling  within  the  timber  limits,  must 
be  deducted  from  the  superficial  area  of  forest-covering. 

A  few  small  saw-mills  of  exceedingly  limited  capacity  have  been  erected  at  various  points  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  to  supply  the  local  demand  of  trading-posts  and  mining-camps,  but  finished  building  lumber  is  still  largely 
imported  even  into  this  heavily-timbered  region.  In  all  western  Alaska  but  one  small  saw-mill  is  known  to  exist, 
which  is  on  Wood  island,  Saint  Paul  harbor,  Kadiak.  This  mill  was  first  set  up  to  supply  saw-dust  for  packing 
ice,  but  since  the  collapse  of  that  industry  its  operations  have  been  spasmodic  and  not  worth  mentioning.  Lumber 
from  Puget  sound  and  British  Columbian  mills  is  shipped  to  nearly  all  ports  in  western  Alaska  for  the  use  of  whites 
and  half-breeds,  while  the  natives  in  their  more  remote  settlements  obtain  planks  and  boards  by  the  very  laborious 
process  of  splitting  logs  with  iron  or  ivory  wedges.  On  the  treeless  Isles  of  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian  groups,  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  settlements  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  even  fire-wood  is  imported  from  more  favored  sections 
of  the  territory  and  commands  high  prices. 

The  drift-wood  washed  upon  the  shores  of  Bering  sea  and  the  Arctic  is  of  very  little  value  as  building  material 
and  cannot  be  worked  into  lumber. 

On  the  map  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  approximately  the  extent  of  the  tundra,  or  marshy  plains,  producing 
a  vigorous  growth  of  mosses,  grasses,  and  even  flowers,  but  resting  upon  a  substratum  of  frozen  soil  and  ice  which 
does  not  thaw  during  the  brief  summers.  The  glaciers  also  have  been  indicated  where  they  are  definitely  known 
to  exist,  but  others  could  doubtless  be  found  in  mountain  regions  not  yet  visited. 

MINBEALS. 

Coal  is  found,  chiefly  or  wholly  of  a  lignite  composition,  at  a  great  many  points  throughout  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Alaska  and  the  islands  thereof;  and  during  the  past  season  a  vein  was  opened  in  the  Arctic,  above 
cape  Lisburne,  by  Captain  Hooper,  of  the  revenue  marine,  who  says  that  he  mined  it  easily  and  used  it  with  great 
satisfaction  in  making  steam  for  his  vessel.  The  oldest  coal-mine  in  the  country  is  that  on  Cook's  inlet,  near  its 
mouth,  at  a  place  still  called  on  the  map  Coal  harbor.    The  Eussians  also  took  notice  of  coal  at  Ounga,  on  the 
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Shnmagin  islands,  and  several  openings  were  made  by  them  of  veins  here  and  there  in  the  Alexander  archipelago. 
Following  the  Eussians  onr  people  discovered  and  attempted  to  work  one  or  two  in  the  Sitkan  archipelago  and 
several  to  the  westward.  The  quality  of  all  this  coal  located  and  worked  for  a  brief  experimental  period  was  of  so 
poor  a  grade  that  in  no  case  has  it  been  pronounced  fit  for  use  on  steam-going  vessels,  being  so  highly  charged 
with  sulphur  and  other  deleterious  combinations.  The  value,  however,  of  Captain  Hooper's  vein  in  the  Arctic  to 
the  opening  enterprise  of  steam-whaling,  and  for  the  use  of  the  revenue  marine  itself,  must  be  of  very  striking 
moment.  These  experiments  with  Alaskan  coal  have  been  exceedingly  thorough  and  patiently  wrought  out  at 
Ounga,  where  the  most  laudable,  persistent,  and  even  desperate  determination  has  been  manifested  by  the  owners 
of  certain  ledges  thereon  to  develop  their  holdings  into  mines  of  wealth.  The  steamers  in  the  territory  bring  their 
own  coal  with  them,  or  have  it  sent  up  by  tender  from  British  Columbia  sound  or  California.  The  traders  at  the 
different  posts  where  timber  is  scarce  or  entirely  wanting  use  it  now  as  their  principal  fuel,  and  it  is  the  sole  fuel 
on  the  seal  islands. 

In  regard  to  the  reputed  findings  of  large-paying  gold-mines  and  other  precious  minerals  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  far  as  is  known,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  western  Alaska;  at  least  there  is  nothing  located  and 
worked  as  such,  though  the  prospecting  or  searching  is  as  active  as  it  has  been  since  the  transfer.  The  surface  of 
the  country  in  southern  Alaska  being  so  mountainous  and  concealed  by  the  timber-cloak  everywhere  covering  it, 
it  is  of  course  a  slow  and  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking  to  penetrate  any  distance  back,  up,  and  among  the 
mountain  valleys  in  search  of  mineral.  The  color  of  gold  can  be  washed  out  of  the  sands  of  every  little  stream 
emptying  into  the  ocean  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  in  many  places  it  can  be  found  by  searching  in  the  surf-beaten 
beaches  of  the  sea-coast  itself.  But  the  question  immediately  arises  with  the  miner,  "Will  it  pay"?"  and  by  that 
he  means  "Will  it  yield  me  from  $4  to  $10  a  day  if  I  work  if?"  Less  return  for  his  labor  does  not  satisfy  him,  nor 
will  it  bring  others  to  the  places. 

The  gold-bearing  belt  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide,  so  familiar  to  us  as  it  crops  out  all  through  our  states  and 
territories,  reaches  undoubtedly  to  the  Arctic  sea  itself.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  every  degree  of 
northern  latitude  as  we  ascend  we  cut  off  working-days,  as  the  icy  grasp  of  frost  checks  the  flow  of  water  and  shuts 
down  the  mills,  so  that  when  this  gold-bearing  belt  crosses  into  our  Alaskan  boundary  far  back,  and  concealed 
from  the  sea  by  the  towering  summits  of  the  coast  range,  we  find  it  practically  barred  out  from  our  miners  unless 
they  shall  find  the  free  gold  and  a  rich  quartz  in  unwonted  abundance. 

The  quartz-mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  have  been  abandoned  as  worthless  under  present 
conditions,  the  output  officially  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  being  but  a  trifle  over  $6,000,  with  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  four  times  that  sum.  Since  1880,  however,  much  surface-gold  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  on  Gastineaux  channel,  between  Douglas  island  and  the  mainland,  chiefly  from  the  decomi^osed 
croppiDgs  of  ledges.  These  discoveries  have  attracted  several  thousand  miners  and  their  followers,  and  a  thriving 
town,  now  named  Juneau  City,  has  sprung  up,  claiming  very  bright  prospects  in  spite  of  the  long  interval  of 
enforced  idleness  between  December  and  April.  The  never-satisfied  prospector  has  already  left  these  diggings 
behind  and  pushed  on  from  the  head  of  Lynn  canal  across  the  divide  separating  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  from 
the  north  Pacific ;  but  whatever  discoveries  have  been  made  there  are  located  in  British  Columbia,  and  consequently 
without  the  pale  of  this  report. 

The  Cassiar  diggings,  which  have  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  given  quite  an  impetus  to  Alaskan  travel 
by  fort  Wrangell  and  Sitka,  are  situated  in  the  territory  or  dominion  of  British  Columbia,  far  up  the  Stakhin 
river,  and  away  from  our  limits.  They  have  been  failing  lately,  and  the  last  season's  work  has  been  one  of  sore 
disappointment  and  discouragement  to  the  few  miners  who  still  hold  on. 

In  Norton  sound,  within  the  deep  land-locked  shoals  of  Golovin  bay,  there  are  reputed  to  be  leads  of  silver  ore 
and  graphite.  Cinnabar  has  also  been  discovered  on  the  Kuskokvim,  and  assays  made  of  the  ore  in  San  Francisco 
indicate  a  very  valuable  discovery  there.  Other  than  these  minute  circumstances  we  have  no  better  evidence  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska  to  offer  at  this  writing,  unless  we  refer  to  the  old  legend  and  partial  corroboration  of 
it  iu  regard  to  the  presence  of  an  extensive  deposit  of  copper  in  situ  on  the  banks  of  the  Atnah  or  Copper  river. 
There  is  also  a  mine  opened,  but  just  at  present  not  worked,  on  Prince  of  Wales  island.  This  little  mine,  however, 
we  might  say  is  owned  by  British  Columbians,  who  say  that  they  are  barred  out  from  their  legitimate  home  market 
on  account  of  the  Dominion  tariff ;  hence  they  are  idle. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  I  insert  here  a  translation  of  the 
report  rendered  by  Lieutentant  Doroshin,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Eussian-American  Company  with  an 
examination  of  the  gold-bearing  deposits  on  the  Kenai  peninsula.  Doroshin  has  frequently  been  accused  of 
suppressing  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  order  to  please  the  Eussian-American  Company,  but  from  his  report 
and  private  letters  on  the  same  subject  it  would  seem  that  such  was  not  the  case.    He  wrote  as  foUows : 

In  the  year  1850  I  was  ordered  to  the  gulf  of  Kenai  (Cook's  inlet)  in  order  to  investigate  the  indications  of  gold  first  discovered  by 
me  in  1848,  during  my  first  visit  to  that  neighborhood.  I  left  Sitka  on  the  1st  of  May  and  returned  on  the  4th  of  October.  During 
this  period  the  laborers  under  my  command  were  at  work  only  forty-nine  days,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  spent  In  excursions  to 
Nuchek,  and  Oohek  Islands,  and  Voskressensky  bay,  and  also  in  the  laborious  ascent  of  the  river  Ka-ktnu,  and  the  tedious  transportation 
of  provisions  and  implements  on  the  backs  of  men. 
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lu  1851 1  left  Sitka  on  the  Stli  of  May  and  returned  on  tlie  '.Wth  of  October,  calling  at  Nuchek  and  Saint  Paul  harbor  (Kadiak  island). 
The  working-days  during  this  summer  numbered  sixty-six,  much  time  being  wasted  in  the  transportation  of  provisions  and  tools.  The 
working  force  daring  this  season  was  the  same  as'the  last — twelve  men. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  prospecting  was  confined  to  (1)  the  valley  of  the  creek  Tuslitnu,  emptying  into  the  lake  Kastudilin,  the 
head  of  the  river  Ka-ktnu ;  (2)  the  valley  of  the  creek  Taslikh-tuu,  with  its  tributary  ravines,  and  (3)  the  valley  of  the  creek  Chunu-ktnu, 
with  several  lateral  ravines.  The  streams  TasUkh-ktnu  and  Chunu-ktnu  empty  into  the  Skiliankh  river,  connecting  the  lakes  Skiliamna 
and  Kastudilin. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  these  localities  gold  was  found,  but  nowhere  in  a  larger  quantity  than  a^oioao  of  the  dirt,  or  16  grains  of 
gold  to  1  pood  (36  pounds)  of  dirt. 

Though  the  results  of  my  two  years'  exploration  of  the  Kenai  mountains  were  thus  insignificant,  they  may  be  the  foundation  for  more 
extensive  search  of  the  gold-bearing  strata.  Aside  from  the  valley  of  the  Tsulitnu,  where  I  could  not  complete  my  investigations  on 
account  of  a  forest  fire,  only  two  other  valleys,  with  their  tributary  ravines,,  were  examined,  and  consequently  only  a  small  surface  of  the 
mountainous  Kenai  peninsula  has  been  touched,  while  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  main  mountain  ranges  of  which  the  Kenai  chain  is 
only  a  branch. 

In  the  following  year  (1852)  Doroshin  wrote  to  Professor  G.  A.  Gofese : 

The  small  result  of  my  labors  has  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies  for  gold-seeking.  I  do  not  cease  to  hope, 
however,  that  later  some  other  engineer  will  be  more  fortunate  in  the  path  pointed  out  by  me,  with  better  means  than  were  at  my 
disposal;  in  that  case,  of  course,  nobody  will  think  of  him  who  first  found  gold  where  there  were  no  ancient  diggings — where  no  grains 
of  gold  were  found  in  the  crop  of  a  grouse  [referring  to  an  incident  of  gold-discovery  in  Siberia],  and  where  the  natives  have  not  even  a 
name  for  the  precious  metal. 

In  November,  1855,  Doroabin  wrote  to  General  Helmerson,  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy : 

Last  summer  I  have  passed  among  the  mountains  of  the  Kenai  peninsula,  where  I  had  discovered  traces  of  gold  as  early  as  1848. 
In  that  year  I  became  convinced  that  the  alluvial  sands  of  the  site  of  the  E€doute  Saint  Nicholas  are  auriferous.  When  we  find  gold  in 
such  localities  there  must  be  deposits  of  auriferous  ores  or  sands  somewhere.  This  reasoning  and  the  peculiar  combination  of  clay  and 
diorite  on  the  upper  Ka-ktnu  induced  me  to  explore  its  headwaters.  We  found  gold  at  the  outset,  and  as  we  advanced  up  the  valley  it 
became  evident  that  coarser  particles  of  gold  took  the  place  of  the  at  first  barely  visible  scales. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  now  pass  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  Alaska.  So  much  has  been  said  upon  this  topic,  of 
frantic  declamation  on  one  hand  and  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  very  cautious  in  my 
presentation  of  what  I  know  to  be  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that  the  cereal  crops  cannot  be  grown  in 
Alaska;  this  has  been  settled  by  numberless  patient  and  repeated  tests  in  the  most  favored  localities.  Also,  that 
the  fruit  trees  and  the  small  fruits  of  our  gardens  here,  as  we  grow  them  and  recognize  them  (unless  it  be  the 
strawberry  and  the  cranberry),  cannot  be  cultivated  successfully  up  there.  But  these  people  do  have  in  Alaska 
quite  an  abundance  of  indigenous,  hardy  shrub  fruits,  such  as  I  have  specified  elsewhere.  The  statement  made 
by  certain  high  authority  that  wild  apples  are  indigenous  and  perfect  their  fruit  at  Sitka  is  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  but  the  other  half  of  the  assertion,  that  wild  roses  grow  there,  is  true;  and  for  that  matter  the  wild  rose 
blossoms  with  a  rosy  flush  and  the  suggestion  of  perennial  flowering  up  the  Yukon,  while  the  violets,  the  gaily- 
colored  pea,  and  indeed  nearly  200  species  of  lovely  blossoming  annuals  and'  perennials  are  found  everywhere  on 
prairie  and  forest  land,  on  the  bare  hills  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  covering  the  great  moor  and  tundra  of  Alaska. 

But  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  vegetable  garden,  it  is  found'  that  there  are  localities  in  Alaska  where  for 
the  last  eighty  years  or  even  more  up  to  the  present  date  good  potatoes  have  been  raised,  though  I  should  say 
perhaps  that  the  raising  of  these  tubers  is  not  a  certain  success  year  after  year  except  at  one  or  two  points  within 
the  Alexander  archipelago,  namely,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  river,  at  fort  Wrangell,  and  ou  Prince  of  Wales 
island.  The  potato  grounds  of  Alaska,  however,  can  with  due  care  and  diligence  be  made  to  furnish  in  the  Alexander 
archipelago,  in  Cook's  inlet,  at  Kadiak  island  and  islets  contiguous,  and  at  Bristol  bay  a  positive  source  of  food- 
supply  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  on  Afognak  island  there  are  nearly  100  acres  of  land 
dug  up  in  patches  here  and  there  which  are  planted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  from  which  they  gather  an  annual 
harvest  of  potatoes  and  turnips;  but  there  are  no  fields  spread  out,  squared  up,  and  plowed  anywhere  in  Alaska. 
The  little  openings  in  the  forest  or  the  cleared  sides  of  a  gently-sloping  declivity  in  sheltered  situations  are  taken  up 
by  the  people,  who  turn  out  with  rude  spades  of  their  own  manufacture,  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
and  overturning  the  sod.  Many  of  the  gardens,  noticeably  those  at  the  Kadiak  village,  are  close  by  the  settlement, 
while  others  are  at  some  distance. 

The  potato  crop  at  Kadiak  in  1880  was  a  total  failure ;  and  this  happens  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  years. 
The  winter  preceding  the  planting  in  1880  was  an  unusually  cold  and  protracted  one,  and  the  season,  short  at  the 
best,  was  cut  off"  by  unwonted  early  frosts  during  September  and  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  usual  growing 
season,  however,  opens  early  in  June,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th ;  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  May,  coming  up 
and  growing  freely  until  October,  when  they  are  harvested.  This  growth  of  potatoes,  fairly  established  and  well 
defined,  presents  the  only  firm  and  tangible  evidence  of  agricultural  capacity  within  the  limits  of  Alaska.  The 
turnip  grows  and  flourishes  wherever  the  potato  succeeds. 
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On  Wood  island,  Kadiak  harbor,  during  a  number  of  years  past,  horses  have  been  kept  to  perform  certain  labor 
in  connection  with  a  mysterious  ice  company,  and  for  the  use  of  these  horses  a  field  of  12  acres  of  oats  is  regularly 
sown ;  growing  up,  frequently  heading  out,  but  never  ripening.  This,  however,  is  a  secondary  object  with  the 
planters,  who  cut  the  green  crop  for  haying  purposes. 

There  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  raise  stock  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  large  herds  within  the  borders  of 
Alaska.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Eussians  first  naturally  took  a  deep  interest,  for  they  were  fond  of  good 
living,  and  were  as  desirous  as  any  people  could  be  to  have  the  best  of  beef  or  mutton  and  the  sweetest  pork 
on  their  tables.  They  brought  over  hardy  selections  fr'om  the  Siberian  stock,  placing  the  cattle  at  almost  every 
point  of  importance  for  trial.  The  result  after  years  of  patient  and  persistent  attention  was  that  the  herds  on 
Kadiak  island  throve  the  best  and  became  of  real  service  in  assisting  to  maintain  the  settlement.  Here  there  is 
a  very  fine  ranglng-ground  for  pasture,  and  in  the  summer  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses,  but 
when  the  storms  of  October,  freighted  with  snow,  accompanied  by  cold  and  piercing  gales,  arrive  and  hold  their  own 
until  the  following  May,  the  sleek,  fat  herd  of  September  becomes  very  much  worn  and  emaciated  in  June.  It  has 
given  its  owner  an  undue  amount  of  trouble  to  shelter  and  feed ;  hay,  however,  suitable  for  cattle,  or  at  least  to 
keep  cattle  alive,  can  be  cut  in  almost  any  quantities  desired  for  that  purpose,  but  the  stress  of  weather  alone,  even 
with  abundance  of  this  feed,  depresses  as  it  were  and  enfeebles  the  vitality  of  the  stock  so  that  the  herds  on  Kadiak 
island  have  never  increased  to  anything  approximating  a  stock-grower's  drove,  rarely  exceeding  15  or  20  head  at 
the  most.  Notable  examples  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  which  have  been  brought  up  since  the  transfer  and  turned 
out  at  Oonalashka,  Ounga,  and  elsewhere  have  done  well.  The  mutton  of  the  Alaskan  sheep  when  it  is  rolling 
in  its  own  fat,  as  it  were,  is  pronounced  by  epicures  to  be  very  fine.  But  the  severe  winters,  which  are  not  so  cold 
as  protracted,  when  the  weather  is  so  violent  that  the  animals  have  to  huddle  for  weeks  in  some  dark  low  shelter, 
cause  a  sweating  or  heating  of  their  wool,  which  is  detached  and  falls  off,  greatly  enfeebling  and  emaciating  them 
by  spring.  The  practice  of  the  traders  at  some  places  now  is  to  bring  beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring  from  San 
Francisco,  turn  them  out  into  the  grazing-grounds  on  the  Aleutian  islands,  Kadiak,  and  even  to  the  north,  where 
they  speedily  round  out  and  flesh  up  into  the  very  finest  beeves  bj^  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  they  are 
slaughtered.  Some  ludicrous  instances  occur  in  this  connection  when  Texas  cattle  are  disembarked  in  these 
unwonted  nooks,  where  they  charge  from  the  gangway  of  the  vessel  up  through  the  native  settlements  as  though 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  while  the  natives  dive  into  their  barabaras  with  remarkable  celerity  and  activity, 
peeping  thence  at  intervals  in  anticipation  of  some  fearful  crisis.  The  animals  at  once  repair  to  the  solitudes  of 
the  mountain  recesses  of  the  interior,  away  from  the  settlements,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  until  they  are 
hunted  and  shot  by  the  traders. 

The  Eussians  familiarized  some  of  these  natives  with  horses  as  well  as  cattle ;  but  a  great  sensation  remained 
in  store  for  these  people  after  the  transfer  of  the  territory,  when  mules  were  taken  up  there  by  the  soldiers  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  going  to  be  used  in  going  about  and  over  the  country.  These  animals  were  a 
source  of  profound  astonishment  to  the  natives,  and  the  mules  manifested  toward  them  an  exceedingly  vindictive 
and  aggressive  disposition,  always  charging,  with  ears  laid  back,  and  threatened  uprising  of  the  heels,  upon  the 
luckless  savages  chancing  to  cross  their  feeding-grounds,  the  warriors  turning  in  swift,  tumultuous  flight  from  the 
advance  of  the  unknown  quadrupeds  when  they  would  have  faced  any  number  of  bears  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  their  countenances. 

Mules  and  horses,  however,  have  no  economic  value  here,  there  being  no  service  for  them  on  land.  A  little 
work  is  done  with  profit  on  the  seal  islands  by  mule  teams,  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  only  draught  or 
saddle  animals  that  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  the  territory,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Wood  island,  before 
mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  raising  of  hogs,  the  propensity  of  these  creatures  to  devour  carrion  on  the  sea- beach  bars 
them  of  much  interest,  and  they  are  not  encouraged  anywhere.  The  same  difQculties  as  specified  above,  however, 
occur  in  feeding  and  caring  for  them  during  the  winter. 

I  feel  fiiUy  warranted  in  saying  that  the  extended  coast  islands  and  mainland  of  Alaska  will  not  support  any 
considerable  number  of  our  people  as  agriculturists,  but  it  is  also  equally  apparent  that  the  existence  of  those  who 
are  living  and  who  will  always  live  in  the  territory  can  be  softened  in  many  of  its  asperities  by  better  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  which  are  latent  in  the  soil  at  many  favored  localities,  notably  at  Bristol  bay, 
Kadiak,  Cook's  inlet,  and  the  Sitkan  archipelago.  There  is  a  singular  indifference,  with  a  growing  disinclination  of 
the  people  themselves  to  labor  in  this  direction.  In  the  times  of  the  old  Eussiau  rule  there  were  regular  orders 
and  regular  squads  of  soldiery  assigned  to  this  purpose  every  year,  and  the  old  retired  and  patient  colonial  citizens 
were  obliged  by  the  terms  of  their  indenture  with  the  company  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture.  Now 
of  course  they  are  free  to  choose  between  the  profits  of  hunting  and  the  smaller  gains  of  farming,  and  they  naturally 
drop  the  latter  and  rally  to  the  former.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  agricultural  resources  in  Alaska  is 
not  a  new  agitation,  and  the  result  of  America'n  thought  and  industry;  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  points  located 
by  the  Eussians  eighty  years  ago  as  most  suitable  for  their  potatoes  and  other  garden  relishes,  such  as  radishes 
and  turnips,  are  the  best  to-day. 
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BUSINESS  STATISTICS. 

Owing  to  peculiar  local  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  Alaska  to  obtain  furs  and 
fish,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  even  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  volume  of  importations  of 
provisions  and  dry  goods.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may  cite  the  discrepancy  existing  between  the  sums  obtained 
from  the  custom-house  of  San  Francisco  and  those  furnished  by  firms  engaged  in  business  in  the  country.  At  the 
San  Francisco  custom-house  the  books  indicate  shipments,  of  provisions  to  Alaska  from  that  port  in  the  following 
quantities:  Flour,  801,508  pounds,  or  not  much  over  3,000  barrels ;  hard  bread,  3,403  cases;  tea,  823  chests  of  52 
pounds  each ;  sugar,  782  barrels  and  2,463  half-barrels ;  and  for  the  same  period  the  books  of  two  San  Francisco  firms 
trading  in  Alaska  show  shipments  of  over  5,000  barrels  of  flour  and  other  provisions  in  proportion.  At  some  points 
the  consumption  of  imported  provisions,  such  as  flour,  hard  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  in  regions  inhabited  by  the  prosperous  sea-otter  hunters  and  on  the  Pribylof  islands,  where 
the  native  sealers  have  large  incomes,  and  the  consumption  of  flour  amounts  to  a  barrel  per  annum  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  more  than  the  average  in  civilized  communities.  It  is  reported  by  traders  that  the  demand 
for  flour  and  hard  bread  increases  annually,  even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  demand  for  tea, 
also,  is  steadily  gaining,  and  the  consumption  of  sugar  is  universal  wherever  it  can  be  carried  by  the  traders,  but 
is  especially  large  in  those  sections  of  Alaska — especially  in  the  southeastern  division — where  the  Creoles  and 
natives  understand^  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  sugar  and  molasses.  Including  the  southeastern  division, 
which  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia,  the  annual  shipment  of  flour  to  Alaska  may 
be  estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  barrels,  or  a  barrel  for  every  three  individuals  of  its  population.  If  to  this 
are  added  5,000  or  6,000  cases  of  hard  bread,  1,200  chests  of  tea,  and  2,500  barrels  of  sugar,  it  is  seen  that  the 
trade  with  Alaska  in  these  staples  alone  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  The  shipments  of  tobacco 
aggregated  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds.  Of  the  value  of  the  dry  goods  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  estimate, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  does  not  equal  that  of  groceries  or  provisions. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Alaska,  with  its  savage  population  of  over  30,000,  represents  a  larger 
volume  of  trade  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes,  even  without  reference 
to  such  mineral  wealth  as  has  been  or  may  yet  be  developed  within  its  limits,  or  to  the  net  revenue  derived  by 
the  government  above  all  its  expenditure  for  Alaska  from  the  lease  of  the  fur-seal  reservation  on  the  Pribylof 
islands. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Alaska  contained  in  the  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation  furnished  by  the  treasury 
department  are  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character,  as  a  few  extracts  from  these  documents  will  serve  to  demonstrate. 
During  the  last  year  of  Eussian  rule  in  Alaska  we  find  the  imports  from  Eussian  America  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  valued  at  $39,544,  while  the  exports  to  Eussian  America  were  $104,315,  of  which 
$81,609  covered  domestic  produce.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  the  first  year  of  American  occupation,  the 
total  shipments  to  Alaska  were  valued  at  $56,067.  This  represents  the  period  covering  the  first  rush  of  business 
men  into  the  newly-acquired  country.  During  the  years  following  this  period  both  imports  and  exports  apparently 
increased  in  volume,  reaching  the  figures  of  $180,000  and  $200,000  in  value;  but  looking  at  the  itemized-  list  of 
shipments  it  is  easily  discovered  that  this  trade  is  in  transit  from  British  Columbia,  through  the  American  port  of 
WrangeU,  to  the  Cassiar  mines  in  British  Columbia,  the  items  showing  large  shipments  of  grain,  mules,  cattle,  flour, 
hard  bread,  and  groceries  among  the  exports  of  Alaska,  articles  which  should,  of  course,  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  transit  trade.  AH  these  successive  reports  evidently  refer  only  to  the  shipments  to  and  from  Alaska 
through  the  nearest  custom-houses  of  Port  Townsend,  Washington  territory,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  the  vast  trade 
of  San  Francisco  with  all  western  Alaska  not  being  considered  at  all.  The  statistics  of  immigration  contained  in 
the  same  treasury  reports  may  mislead,  as  they  simply  record  the  transit  of  miners  and  traders  through  Alaska 
from  one  point  in  British  Columbia  to  mining- camps  in  another  section  of  that  country.  By  far  the  largest  portion 
of  Alaska  is  removed  from  all  communication  with  Sitka. 

The  shipping  Statistics  derived  from  the  same  reports  represent  chiefly  the  shipping  of  the  southeastern 
division.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  the  western  ports  of  entry  at 
Kadiak  and  Oonalashka  can  be  forwarded  to  the  collector  at  Sitka  only  by  the  sailing-vessels  of  fishermen  and 
traders  via  San  Francisco,  and  it  often  happens  that  these  documents  are  delayed  for  months  and  even  years. 

As  an  instance  of  the  deficiency  of  the  shipping  statistics  I  may  mention  that  while  the  report  of  1880  gives 
the  number  of  sailing-vessels  registered  as  seven,  aggregating  133  tons,  in  the  same  year  there  were  registered  at 
tho  port  of  Kadiak  alone  eleven  sailing-vessels,  aggregating  175  tons  in  capacity. 
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Chaptee  III.— GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE  MAP  OP  ALASKA. 

The  fact  that  the  new  map  of  Alaska  published  with  this  report  differs  essentially  in  many  of  its  features  from 
nil  the  maps  which  have  previously  been  published  necessitates  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  compiling,  of  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  authorities,  and  for  changing  the  outlines  of  certain  portions  of  the 
coast. 

The  southeastern  section  of  Alaska,  from  the  southern  boundary  to  cape  Spencer,  comprising  the  islands  of 
the  Alexander  archipelago,  has  been  represented  in  accordance  with  the  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
admiralty,  corrected  to  date  by  Commanders  Beardslee  and  Glass,  United  States  navy,  and  assistant  William  H. 
Dall,  United  States  coast  survey.  In  the  topography  of  the  section  of  the  mainland  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  Ohilkhat  and  Yukon  rivers,  or  rather  between  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  drainage  systems,  the  late  discoveries 
of  the  explorer  Krause,  of  the  Bremen  Geographical  Society,  have  been  inserted,  and  the  route  to  the  eastern  and 
western  Kussoa  lakes  (the  real  heads  of  the  Yukon)  has  been  indicated. 

The  changes  in  Lynn  canal,  or  Ohilkhat  inlet,  and  to  the  north  of  Cross  sound  are  quite  remarkable.  The 
waters  of  Glacier  bay  extendi  far  to  the  northward,  where  heretofore  a  compact  peninsula  appeared  on  the  maps 
and  charts,  while  the  positions  of  Sitka  and  a  few  other  important  points  have  also  been  corrected. 

The  intricate  character  of  the  deep-sea  channels  which  form  a  net- work  throughout  this  section  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  future  actual  and  connected  surveys  will  probably  result  in  essential  changes  of  outline  and  in  the 
location  of  hundreds  of  islands  as  yet  not  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  boundary-line  between  this  portion  of  Alaska  and  the  British  possessions  has  been  laid  down  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  uniform  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  shore-line  of  the  mainland  from  the  head  of  Portland 
canal  to  the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  one  hundred  and  forty -first  meridian.  The  clause  in  the  Anglo-Eussian 
treaty  of  1825,  which  was  adopted  in  our  treaty  with  Russia  in  1867  as  defining  this  boundary,  states  that  this 
boundary  shall  be  a  line  commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  west  longitude. 

The  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north,  along  the  channel  called  Portland  channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it 
strikes  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  fbllow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree  of  west  longitude,  and 
finally  from  the  said  point  of  intersection  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the 
Frozen  ocean ;  with  reference  to  the  line  laid  down  in  this  article  it  is  understood,  first,  that  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  island  shall 
belong  to  Russia  [now  by  cession  to  the  United  States] ;  second,  that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree 
of  west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean  limit  between  the  British  possessions 
and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned  [to  the  United  States  by  cession],  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom. 

We  have  absolutely  no  data  for  locating  the  summits  of  the  chain  of  mountains  "  running  parallel  with  the 
coast";  it  is  not  even  certain  that  there  is  such  a  connected  chain,  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  thought  best  for 
the  purposes  of  this  map  to  run  the  boundary  in  conformity  with  the  last  paragraph  in  the  clause  of  the  treaty 
mentioned,  at  a  distance  of  "ten  marine  leagues  from  the  sea-shore  of  the  mainland",  in  expectation  of  a  future 
settlement  of  this  altogether  too  indefinite  line  by  treaty  or  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
government. 

A  survey  with  a  view  of  locating  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  obtuse  wording  of  the  treaty  would  be 
altogether  too  costly,  but  a  straight  line  between  certain  easily-defined  points  agreed  upon  by  mutual  consent 
would  solve  a  difficulty  which  promises  to  arise  in  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  mineral 
deposits  on  the  very  ground  placed  in  dispute  or  doubt  by  the  old  treaty. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  a  line  from  the  point  above  mentioned,  on  the  fifty-sixth  parallel,  to  the  intersection 
of  the  sixty-fifth  parallel  with  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  would  nearly  follow  the  present  line  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  while  it  would  give  to  the  United  States  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Yukon  river — the 
main  artery  of  trade  of  the  continental  portion  of  Alaska — which  is  now  crossed  by  the  boundary  at  a  point 
considerably  below  the  head  of  steam  navigation. 

The  coast-lino  from  cape  Spencer  northward  to  IVIount  Saint  Elias  has  been  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
coast-survey  chart  of  the  Mount  Saint  Elias  alpine  region  from  observations  and  triangulations  of  assistant 
William  H.  Dall,  who  discovered  important  errors  in  the  vicinity  of  Dry  bay  and  at  other  points.  Minute 
descriptions  of  natives,  confirmed  by  observations  of  Mr.  Dall,  induced  me  to  change  the  contour  of  Icy  bay.  From 
capo  Yaktag  to  the  mouth  of  Copper  river  the  old  outline,  based  upon  Tebenkof s  Eussian  atlas,  has  been  letained, 
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but  the  mouth  of  Copper  river,  which  has  heretofore  been  represented  as  a  wide  estuary,  I  found  to  be  filled  with 
low  islands  intersected  by  narrow,  winding  channels.  These  islands  were  located  by  magnetic  bearings  only.  In 
Prince  William  sound  the  only  change  made  consists  in  the  relative  position  of  the  three  headlands  of  Montague 
island,  in  accordance  with  my  repeated  personal  observations.  The  coast-Une  of  the  sound  is  the  same  as  on  the 
coast-survey  charts  of  this  section,  which  are  based  upon  the  surveys  of  Spanish,  English,  and  Eussian  explorers. 

In  the  Kenai  peninsula,  the  island  of  Kadiak,  and  Cook's  inlet  no  change  has  been  made  with  the  exception 
of  the  location  of  villages  or  settlements  in  accordance  with  personal  notes  of  the  compiler. 

The  outlines  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  all  earlier  maps  based  upon  the  surveys 
of  Ltitke,  Sarychef,  and  others,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections  in  the  Shumagin  group  of  islands, 
which  were  furnished  by  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey.  , 

In  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  my  observations  enabled  me  to  insert  a  few  alterations  along  one  of  the  chief 
portage  routes  from  Bristol  bay  to  Shehkhof  strait  by  way  of  the  Kaknek  river  and  Walker  lake. 

The  Aleutian  islands  are  represented  on  this  map  in  accordance  with  the  charts  of  Sarychef  and  Tebenkof, 
^ith  corrections  to  date  by  assistant  William  H.  Dall  and  party,  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

The  coast-line  from  Bristol  bay  to  cape  N"ewenham  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  found  on  the  coast-survey 
map  of  1869,  which  latter  is  identical  with  that  in  Tebenkof  s  atlas. 

In  the  interior  of  this  section  some  details  showing  portage  routes  and  settlements  have  been  inserted  from 
personal  notes  of  the  compiler. 

The  course  of  the  Kuskokvim  river  has  been  retained  as  represented  on  the  coast-survey  map  of  1869,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  its  headwaters  corrected  from  Indian  maps  and  the  descriptions  of  traders. 

The  delta  between  the  Kuskokvim  and  the  Yukon  mouths  presents  several  striking  and  entirely  new  features, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  United  States  signal  service.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  informed  that  the  two  deep  indentations  heretofore  represented  on  all  maps  of  Alaska  to  the  north  and  south 
of  cape  Vancouver  do  not  in  reality  exist,  and  happily  Mr.  Nelson  was  in  a  position  to  confirm  this  report,  and  to 
furnish  the  real  outline  of  the  coast  as  laid  down  by  magnetic  bearings  and  close  estimate  of  distances  from  points 
known  and  established.  That  gentleman,  during  a  sledge  journey  performed  in  the  winter  of  1878-'79,  struck  the 
coast  of  Bering  sea  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  southward  of  cape  Eumiantzof,  and,  taking  his  departure  from  that 
well-established  point,  followed  the  coast  to  cape  Vancouver,  another  known  point,  and  thence  along  the  shore  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim,  finally  cutting  across  the  center  of  the  delta  to  the  banks  of  the  Yukon.  This  journey 
resalted  in  the  important  discovery  that  cape  Vancouver  is  located  on  an  island  formed  by  two  wide  channels 
uniting  in  a  large  inlet  far  inland.  This  island  was  named  after  the  discoverer,  while  the  name  of  Baird  was  bestowed 
upon  the  inlet  above  referred  to  and  that  of  Hazen  upon  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Nelson  island,  (a) 

Another  important  point  confirmed  by  Mr.  Nelson  during  his  journey  is  that  the  central  portion  of  this  delta, 
where  the  compiler  of  the  coast-survey  map  of  1869  located  a  chain  of  mountains,  consists  in  reality  of  a  vast 
system  of  lakes  cennected  by  shallow  and  intricate  channels. 

The  course  of  the  Yukon  is  laid  down  on  this  map  in  accordance  with  the  survey  of  Captain  Charles  W^ 
Eaymond,  United  States  engineers,  who  ascended  the  river  to  ascertain  the  position  of  fort  Yukon,  which  he  found 
to  be  considerably  to  the  westward  of  its  location  on  the  maps  heretofore  published. 

For  the  course  of  the  river  between  fort  Yukon  and  the  British  boundary  I  am  indebted  to  magnetic  bearings, 
furnished  by  traders  traveling  on  the  steamer  which  ascends  the  Yukon  to  fort  Eeliance,  an  American  trading- 
station.  These  bearings,  confirmed  by  Indian  maps  and  the  descriptions  of  various  intelligent  individuals,  when 
brought  into  connection  with  the  change  in  the  position  of  fort  Yukon  bring  fort  Eeliance  within  our  possessions,, 
though  heretofore  it  was  supposed  to  be  on  British  territory,  owing  to  deductions  made  from  the  erroneous  location 
of  fort  Yukon. 

The  course  of  the  Tennanah  river  and  that  of  the  portage  routes  connecting  this  little-known  stream  with  the 
Yukon  on  the  east  and  the  Kuskokvim  on  the  west  are  represented  in  accordance  with  Indian  maps  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  statements  of  many  traders  and  intelligent  natives;  and  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  Innoko,  another  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  ta  accordance  with  notes  of  a  reconnaissance  made  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson. 

The  positions  of  Saint  Michael  and  "Stuart  islands,  in  Norton  sound  have  been  corrected  in  accordance  with 
observations  of  Lieutenant  Hand,  United  States  revenue  marine,  and  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  United  States  navy, 
of  the  Jeannette  expedition,  who  determihed  the  same  to  be  considerably  more  to  the  westward.  A  slight  difference- 
exists  between  the  observations  of  these  two  offlcers,  but  as  the  naval  ofScer  seems  to  have  had  better  instruments, 
more  leisure,  and  more  favorable  atmospheric  conditions;  I  have  accepted  his  location  of  Saint  Michael. 

In  comparing  the  authorities  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Norton  sound  it  was  discovered  that  the  charts  of  the- 
United  States  hydrographic  ofiflce  contained  an  important  error.  A  draughtsman  at  that  ofQce  in  first  laying 
down  this  coast-line  had  made  use  of  chart  No.  2  of  Tebenkof's  atlas,  on  which  the  meridian  lines  were  drawn 
at  the  half  degree,  a  mistake  which  remained  undiscovered  by  the  hydrographic  ofi&ce,  and  the  error  resulting 
has  been  perpetuated  in  each  succeeding  issue  of  its  charts  of  Bering  sea. 

a  In  honor  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  General  William  B.  Hazen,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Nelson  performed  his  labors. 
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In  the  coast-line  of  northern  Alaska  from  Norton  sound  to  Bering  strait  and  along  the  Arctic  shore  the  charts 
of  the  British  admiralty  and  the  United  States  hydrographic  of&ce  in  their  latest  issues  have  been  closely  followed, 
with  the  addition  of  some  details  furnished  by  Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  United  States  revenue  marine,  and  E.  W. 
Nelson,  United  States  signal  service. 

In  running  the  boundary  between  the  Alaskan  and  Siberian  coasts  a  slight  variation  from  charts  heretofore  • 
published  was  made  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  treaty,  at  a  point  where  this  line  passes 
between  Saint  Lawrence  island  and  cape  Chukotsk. 

Wrangell  island  is  represented  in  accordance  with  the  sketch  of  Lieutenant  Berry,  United  States  navy, 
published  with  the  latest  chart  of  that  region  issued  by  the  United  States  hydrographic  office.  The  point  where 
Captain  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  revenue  marine,  landed  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  was 
named  "  Hooper's  cairn"  on  Lieutenant  Berry's  sketch,  but  the  name  had  been  omitted  by  the  draughtsmen  of  the 
hydrographic  office.  As  an  act  of  justice  to  the  first  man  who  set  foot  on  this  Arctic  island  I  have  restored  it. 
The  latest  hydrographic  charts  of  the  Arctic  adopt  Professor  Nordenskiold's  coast-line  of  Siberia  to  East  cape, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  observations  made  by  Captain  Hooper  during  the  summer  of  1881 1  have  been 
enabled  to  make  important  corrections  between  cape  Serdze  Kamen  and  cape  North.  Professor  Nordenskiold 
passed  along  this  section  of  the  coast  late  in  the  season  with  thick  and  unfavorable  weather,  while  Captain  Hooper 
was  favored  with  the  finest  atmospheric  conditions  and  double  observations  of  both  midday  and  midnight  sun. 

The  contour  of  East  cape  of  Siberia  has  been  changed  in  accordance  with  a  careful  sketch  furnished  by  the 
brothers  Krause,  of  the  Bremen  Geographical  Society,  together  with  other  details,  the  result  of  a  boat  journey  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  Chukche  peninsula.  This  change  in  contour,  though  radical,  is  based  solely  upon  the  discovery 
that  what  has  been  heretofore  represented  as  an  island  on  the  north  side  of  the  "  neck"  of  East  cape  is  really  a 
sand-spit  separating  a  lake  containing  many  islands  from  the  sea.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  many 
of  the  names  of  villages  collected  by  the  brothers  Krause  are  identical  with  those  of  a  list  furnished  by  a  Cossack 
explorer  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  accessible  authorities  during  the  slow  process  of  compilation  naturally  led  to  the 
discovery  of  errors  in  many  of  the  maps  and  charts  consulted,  but  throughout  this  work  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  compiler  that  the  Russian  atlas  of  Tebenkof,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  charts  of  Sarychef,  furnish  the 
most  reliable  material — in  fact  they  are  the  basis  of  all  maps  of  this  vast  territory.  Wherever  a  point  or  coast- 
line has  been  laid  down  as  definitely  known  by  Tebenkof,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  true  in  contour  and  latitudinal 
position.  A  curious  instance  confirming  this  assertion  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  southernmost  outlet  of  the 
great  Yukon  river — the  Kashunok — vindicated  as  a  broad  arm  on  "  chart  2"  of  Tebenkof 's  atlas.  Mr.  William  H. 
Dall,  in  compiling  his  map  for  the  United  states  coast  survey  in  1869,  omitted  this  feature,  but  examination  proved 
the  Eussian  geographer  to  be  correct.    The  outlet  exists,  but  is  less  broad  than  indicated  by  Tebenkof. 

The  large  numbers  of  new  names  of  settlements  inserted  in  this  map  lie  chiefly  along  the  line  of  my  personal 
exploration. 

In  the  absence  of  all  connected  surveys  of  Alaska  absolute  correctness  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  map  of 
that  country,  but  in  presenting  the  result  of  my  labors  to  the  public  I  look  upon  this  map  as  embodying  new 
information  and  as  an  additional  guide  for  future  labors  in  the  same  direction. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  ALASKA. 

The  coast  of  Alaska  commences  in  the  south,  at  latitude  54°  40',  and  sweeps  in  a  long  curve  to  the  northward 
and  westward  for  650  miles  to  Prince  William  sound,  and  thence  southward  and  westward  over  700  miles  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  whence  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  stretches  toward  the  coast  of  Asia 
in  another  long  curve,  with  its  convexity  to  the  south.  The  highest  latitude  of  that  great  bend  of  the  main  coast- 
line north  of  Sitka  is  60°  30',  while  the  southern  point  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  is  in  latitude  55°.  From  the  strait 
of  Issanakh,  which  separates  the  peninsula  from  the  island  of  Oonimak  with  its  great  volcanic  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  the  Aleutian  islands  sweep  in  a  grand  curve  to  the  southward  and  westward  for  750  miles,  reaching 
a  latitude  of  51°  30'  in  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  thence  northward  and  westward  125  miles  to  Attoo,  the 
western  extremity  of  the  United  States.  The  Aleutian  islands  are  certainly  the  summits  of  a  continuation  of  the 
main  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  which  sweeps  along  the  Alaskan  coast  from  the  boundary  around  the  head  of 
Prince  William  sound  and  Cook's  inlet  and  down  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  The  whole  chain,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
west  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,  is  marked  by  many  volcanic  peaks,  several  of  them  still  active.  The  mountains  of  the 
mainland  between  Cross  sound,  the  northern  line  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  and  the  east  shore  of  the  Kenai 
peninsula  are  very  high,  Mount  Saint  Elias  measuring  over  18,000  feet,  Mounts  Crillon  and  Fairweather  being  but 
little  less  in  height.  The  peaks  of  the  Chugatch  alps  encircling  the  north  side  of  Prince  William  sound  loom  up 
grandly  under  their  covering  of  eternal  snow;  and  on  the  west  side  of  Cook's  inlet  are  found  mountains  reaching  an 
elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  From  the  Ilyamna  volcano  down  the  peninsula  the  peaks  gradually  decrease 
in  height:  Shishaldin,  on  Oonimak  island,  measuring  nearly  9,000  feet ;  the  Makushin,  on  Oonalashka,  over  5,000 ; 
and  the  remaining  mountains  of  the  chain  to  the  westward  varying  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height.    The  north  side 
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of  the  Aliaska  peninsula  presents  a  low  and  sandy  shore.  The  great  extent  of  water  lying  within  the  curve  of  the. 
coast  between  the  southern  boundary  and  the-  southern  end  of  the  Kadiak  archipelago  has  been  named  by  the 
United  States  coast  survey  the  gulf  of  Alaska.  Korth  of  the  Aliaska  peniusula  the  coast  has  a  general  northerly 
and  westerly  direction  to  Bering  strait,  indented  by  three  large  bays  or  sounds— Bristol  bay,  the  Kuskokvim  estuary, 
and  Norton  sound.  In  the  Arctic  the  coast  of  Alaska  turns  eastward  with  the  sole  interruption  of  Kotzebue 
sound,  in  latitude  66°  north.  The  island  of  Nunivak,  the  Pribylof  group,  and  Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  Matthew 
islands  are  situated  off  the  coast  of  Bering  sea. 

From  Dixon  sound  and  Portland  canal,  in  latitude  54°  40',  to  the  Chilkhat  inlet  and  Cross  sound,  in  latitude 
59°  40',  the  mainland  is  shielded  from  the  sea  by.  a  vast  archipelago  of  islands,  large  and  small,  most  of  them  being 
mountainous  throughout,  and  all  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar.  The  dimensions 
of  this  great  accumulation  of  islands  average  about  75  miles  east  and  west  and  260  miles  northwest  and  southeast, 
divided  by  hundreds  of  navigable  passages.  The  number  of  these  islands  is  given  as  1,100,  divided  as  follows : 
Prince  of  Wales  island  and  those  closely  surrounding  it  number  135 ;  from  Portland  canal  to  cape  Caamano  there 
are  134 ;  from  cape  Caamaiio  to  the  middle  of  the  Stakhin,  77 ;  between  Chatham,  Frederick,  and  Stakhin  straits, 
350  ;  Admiralty  island  and  those  surrounding  it  number  118  ;  Baranof  and  adjacent  islands,  138 ;  Chatham  strait 
north  of  Admiralty  island  contains  29 ;  and  Chichagof  and  islands  adjacent  to  Cross  sound,  109.  The  fiords  of 
Norway  and  the  "scheres"  of  Finland  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  great  dimensions  of  these  straits  and 
sounds.  Among  the  larger  passages  dividing  this  archipelago  Chatham  strait,  named  by  Vancouver,  is  the  most 
important,  stretching  in  a  straight  line  195  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  cape  Ommaney,  in  latitude  56°  10', 
to  the  mouth  of  Chilkhat  inlet,  in  latitude  59°  40',  with  an  average  width  of  seven  or  eight  miles  and  a  great  depth 
of  water.  Several  large  passages  connect  this  water-way  with  other  straits  to  the  eastward  and  also  with  the  sea 
north  of  Sitka.  Of  the  latter,  one  called  "Peril"  or  "Destruction"  strait  leads  directly  to  Sitka,  while  the  other 
consists  of  Cross  sound  or  Icy  strait,  about  75  miles  north  of  Sitka.  The  Alexander  archipelago  embraces  a  shore- 
line of  nearly  8,000  statute  miles. 

The  outline  of  this  section  of  Alaska  is  naturally  a  very  irregular  one  on  account  of  the  numerous  straits, 
bays,  and  islands.  The  south  coast,  facing  upon  Dixon  sound  and  Portland  canal  and  extending  80  miles  from  the 
latter  westward  to  cape  Kaigan,  exhibits  numerous  headlands  and  broken  shore,  steep  hills,  and  mountains  covered 
with  dense  forest  to  their  summits.  The  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  scarcely  a 
valley  between  them. 

The  extensive  eastern  arm  of  Dixon  sound,  called  Portland  canal  by  Vancouver,  forms  the  southeastern  dividing 
line  between  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  It  begins  in  latitude  54°  41',  and  its  northern  head  is  in  latitude 
55°  45'  and  longitude  149°  54'.    The  inlet  is  but  a  little  over  a  mile  in  width. 

On  the  island  of  Tongass,  situated  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  Portland  canal,  a  military  post  was 
established  soon  after  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  but  it  has  since  been  abandoned ;  a  few  of  the 
buildings,  however,  still  remain,  surrounded  by  the  easternmost  native  villages  of  all  Alaska.  Cape  Fox,  the 
southerly  extremity  of  the  mainland  within  the  American  territory,  is  situated  in  latitude  54°  45'  30".  From  the 
north  side  of  Dixon  sound  several  large  passages  extend  to  the  northward :  the  Revilla  Gigedo  channel,  or  Tongass 
narrows,  between  cape  Fox  and  cape  Northumberland ;  Clarence  strait,  between  cape  Northumberland  and  cape 
Kaigan;  and  Cordova  bay  or  strait,  between  cape  Chacon  and  cape  Kaigan,  having  connection  with  Bucarelli  sound. 
The  largest  of  these  passages,  Clarence  sound,  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  120  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Chatham  strait,  its  western  shore  being 
formed  by  Prince  of  Wales  island.  Strange  to  say,  this  large  island,  which  has  been  known  to  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  globe  for  over  a  hundred  years,  still  remains  unsurveyed,  and  has  been  variously  named  an  island  and  an 
archipelago,  and  accounts  of  natives  report  numierous  navigable  passages  cutting  through  it  here  and  there.  From 
the  eastern  side  of  Clarence  strait  great  arms  penetrate  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction  until  they  reach  the 
base  of  the  coast  mountains;  their  waters  are  navigable,  the  shores  bold  and  covered  with  timber,  and  the  whole 
forms  an  intricacy  of  inland  navigation  difacult  to  describe  in  detail,  and  a  chart  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
perplexing  grandeur.  There  seems  to  be  no  harbor  on  the  mainland  in  this  vicinity.  The  port  of  Wrangell  is 
located  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  river,  in  latitude  56°  31'  and 
longitude  132°  23'.  The  Eussians  had  a  small  stockaded  station  here  called  E6doute  Saint  Dionys,  which  was 
subsequently  leased  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

After  the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  United  States  a  military  post  was  established  here,  but  was  finally 
abandoned  in  1877,  The  Stakhin  is  the  largest  river  of  southeastern  Alaska,  but  lies  within  our  boundaries  for  a 
distance  of  only  30  miles  in  an  air-line  from  its  mouth.  The  Dominion  government  claims  a  boundary  even  nearer  to 
the  sea-coast,  including  the  spot  where  British  ocean  steamers  land  cargoes  and  passengers,  and  the  advent  of 
the  British  here  has  destroyed  the  once  large  transit  trade  of  Wrangell.  The  interior  of  the  country  adjoining  this 
river  is  broken  into  a  succession  of  sharply-defined  mountain  ranges  separated  by  narrow,  deep  valleys  similar  to 
those  between  the  islands  of  the  coast. 

The  topography  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  is  the  type  of  that  of  the  interior  within  our  boundaries.  Beyond, 
on  the  upper  river,  within  the  British  possessions,  there  is  a  large  rolling  plateau  stretching  between  the  coast  range 
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in  the  west  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  east.  Like  all  Alaskan  rivers  the  Stakhin  takes 
its  head  from  a  succession  of  great  lakes.  A  number  of  glaciers  descend  from  the  snow-covered  peaks  on  both 
Bides  of  the  river  down  to  its  banks.  The  largest  of  these  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  with  its  face  on  the 
river  4  or  5  miles  in  width,  and  its  length  is  said  to  be  over  60  miles.  The  Indians  relate  that  in  ancient  times  this 
glacier  extended  across  the  river,  forming  an  icy  arch  over  the  stream,  but  in  course  of  time  the  spring  freshets 
washed  away  the  obstraction.  Some  officers  of  the  Russian  navy  attempted  to  explore  this  huge  glacier  to  its  head, 
but  they  probably  fell  into  one  of  the  numerous  chasms,  as  they  were  never  heard  from  again. 

One  wide  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  to  the  ocean,  called  Stakhin  strait,  runs  westward  between 
Prince  of  Wales  island  on  the  south  and  the  Kehk  archipelago  on  the  north,  reaching  the  sea  between  cape 
Ommaney  on  Baranof  island  and  Coronation  island  on  the  south.  Another  passage,  Prince  Frederick  sound,  runs 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  then  westward  between  Admiralty 
island  and  the  Kehk  archipelago  until  it  empties  into  Chatham  strait.  A  branch  of  this  channel,  Stephens  passage, 
runs  northward  between  the  mainland  and  Admiralty  island  until  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Chilkhat 
inlet.  At  about  the  middle  of  its  course  Takoo  inlet  opens  on  the  east,  and  a  little  beyond  this  Douglas  island 
divides  the  strait  into  two  channels.  This  is  the  locality  where  the  most  promising  discoveries  of  gold  placer  and 
quartz  mines  have  thus  far  been  made.  Juneau  City,  or  Harrisburg,  a  mining  town  of  recent  growth,  is  situated 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Douglas  island.  From  the  junction  of  Stephens  passage,  Chilkhat  inlet,  and  Chatham 
strait  a  wide  channel,  called  Cross  sound,  or  Icy  strait  (by  the  Russians),  opens  between  the  mainland  in  the 
north  and  Chichagof  or  Hoonia  island  on  the  south.  A  large  bay,  not  heretofore  represented  on  any  chart,  was 
definitely  located  last  year  on  the  northern  side  of  Cross  sound  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  sloops  of  war 
Jamestown  and  Wachuset.  Glacier  bay  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  north  shore  of  Cross 
sound,  between  Lynn  canal  or  Chilkhat  inlet  and  the  Pacific,  for  a  distance  of  about  40  mUes.  About  20  miles  from 
its  mouth  there  is  an  island  5  or  6  miles  in  length  named  Willoughby  island,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  bay 
are  five  immense  glaciers.  The  first;  in  the  vicinity  of  Willoughby  island,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  150  feet 
high;  the  next  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  200  feet  high;  the  third,  known  among  the  Indians  as  the 
"great  glacier",  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  from  200  to  300  feet  high ;  the 
fourth,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and-  150  feet  high;  and  the  fifth  and  smallest 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  50  feet  high.  Nearly  all  the  ice  floating  in  this  bay  and  Cross  sound  comes  from 
these  glaciers ;  the  sea  washes  under  them,  honeycombs  the  ice  by  its  incessant  lapping,  and  pieces  are  broken  off 
constantly.  Professor  John  Muir,  an  eminent  geologist  of  the  Pacific  coast,  describes  another  huge  glacier  located 
here,  as  follows : 

Ou  the  northern  shore  of  Glacier  bay,  north  of  Willoughby  island,  there  is  a  large  inlet,  from  3  to  4  miles  wide  at  its  month.  It 
runs  to  the  northward  and  westward  5  miles,  and  at  its  head  there  is  an  immense  glacier  which  extends  across  the  bead  of  the  inlet  for  a 
distance  of  3  miles ;  10  miles  back  from  its  face  it  is  10  miles  wide,  and  near  this,  its  greatest  width,  sixteen  branches  of  the  first  class 
unite  to  form  one  immense  glacier ;  four  of  the  sixteen  branches  are  each  over  2  miles  wide,  while  nearly  all  have  tributaries ;  the  distancs 
from  the  face  of  the  glacier  to  its  farthest  removed  fountain  is  about  40  mUes. 

The  port  of  Sitka  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Baranof  island,  in  latitude  57°  02'  52",  and  longitude  135° 
17'  45". 

Westward  of  Cross  sound  the  coast-mountain  range  attains  an  elevation  of  about  18,000  or  19,000  feet,  covered 
far  down  with  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  peaks  (Mounts  Saint  Blias,  Fairweather,  and  Crillon)  looming  up 
in  silent  grandeur  above  them,  visible  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  150  miles  at  sea.  From  Lituya  or  Port  des 
Frangais  westward  the  immediate  sea-coast  is  comparatively  low,  wooded  ground,  but  closely  backed  by  icy 
declivities  that  come  down  from  the  high  mountain  ranges,  and  at  the  head  of  Yakutat  bay  reach  the  coast  land. 
This  narrow  strip  of  low  coast,  interrupted  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Icy  bay  by  a  succession  of  precipitous  glaciers 
fronting  the  sea  for  15  or  20  miles,  extends  to  the  mouth  of  Copper  river.  Here  the  sediment  carried  down  from 
the  mountains  has  been  deposited  for  thousands  of  years,  until  a  vast  low  delta  has  been  formed,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  find  their  way  to  the  sea  in  innumerable  channels.  In  many  places  the  swift  current  has 
carved  large  basins  and  lagoons  out  of  this  soft  material,  the  whole  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  lakes  and  streams.  The  mountains  rise  up  abruptly  from  the  northern  edge  of  this  flat  to  a  height  of  8,000  or 
9,000  feet. 

Vistas  of  the  far  interior  are  afforded  here  and  there  by  the  gradually-sloping  masses  of  glacier  ice.  West  of 
the  Copper  river  the  foot  of  the  Chugatch  alps  is  bathed  by  the  sea  without  any  intervening  low  land,  with  ouly 
two  or  three  exceptions,  and  these  have  been  utilized  for  the  location  of  settlements.  The  mountains  on  the 
northern  side  of  Prince  William  sound  must  reach  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  all  densely  wooded  up  to  about  a 
height  of  1,000  feet,  and  covered  with  eternal  snow  from  their  summits  to  within  3,000  or  4,000  feet  of  the  sea-level. 
The  interior  of  Prince  William  sound  on  the  gulf  of  Chugatch  forms  a  basin  almost  entirely  land-locked,  being 
sheltered  from  the  south  by  the  islands  of  Nuchek  and  Montague ;  but  although  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
land  it  is  by  no  means  a  calm  and  pleasant  sheet  of  water  to  navigate,  as  furious  gales  and  '•  woollies"  sweep  down 
the  mountain  sides  without  a  moment's  warning,  compelling  the  luckless  traveler  in  a  small  craft  or  canoe  to  seek 
the  lee  of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  islands  and  capes  studding  the  coast.    Immense  glaciers  on  the  northern  shore 
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are  constantly  descending  into  the  sea  and  shedding  fragments  of  ice,  both  large  and  small,  that  are  carried  off 
by  the  tide  in  compact  fields  or  loose  masses,  still  more  endangering  navigation.  The  western  shore  of  the  sound, 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  Kenai  peninsula,  is  very  much  cut  up  into  deep  bays  and  fiords,  and  everywhere  mountains 
can  be  seen  looming  up  in  the  background  with  snowy  peaks  and  ridges.  The  deepest  indentation  in  this  section 
of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  Eesurrection  bay,  which  was  long  years  ago  utilized  by  the  Russians  as  a 
ship-yard.  This  bay  affords  the  only  harbor  in  the  vicinity,  though  its  entrance  is  beset  with  islands  and  the 
approach  made  difiScult  to  sailing-vessels.  From  Eesurrection  bay  in  a  southwesterly  direction  the  coast  is  one 
succession  of  deep  fiords,  but,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  fierce  easterly  gales  prevailing  here  at  nearly  all  times  of  the 
year,  it  is  shunned  by  navigators,  especially  because  even  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  bays  do  not  afford  a 
siugle  anchorage,  so  that  vessels  entering  them  to  find  refuge  from  storms  would  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides. 

The  entrance  to  Cook's  inlet,  or  the  gulf  of  Kenai  of  the  Russians,  lies  between  cape  Elizabeth  on  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Kenai  peninsula  and  cape  Douglas,  a  bold  promontory  jutting  out  from  the  Aliaska 
peninsula.  Ifearly  half  way  between  the  two  is  a  group  of  bleak,  naked  rocks,  called  the  Barren  islands,  which, 
placed  as  they  are  in  mid-channel  of  the  tide  rushing  into  Cook's  inlet  from  the  ocean,  cause  violent  and  irregular 
tidal  currents  very  dangerous  and  perplexing  to  the  navigator.  During  calm  weather  the  so-called  "tide-rip"  will 
toss  a  craft  about  more  violently  than  any  sea  stirred  up  by  wind;  and  a  sailing-vessel  caught  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Barren  islands  in  the  "tide-rip"  without  wind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  destruction  upon  the  rocks. 

Just  above  its  mouth  the  waters  of  Cook's  inlet  widen  out  into  the  gulf  of  Kamyshak  on  the  west  and 
Kuchekmak  bay  (called  "Chugachik"  on  the  coast-survey  maps)  on  the  east.  On  the  east  shore  the  mountains 
are  not  high,  and  contain  extensive  coal-veins  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  on  the  west  the  main  Alaskan  chain  of 
mountains  rears  up  several  volcanic  peaks  to  a  considerable  height,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea-coast  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  shelving  woodland  intervening.  Korth  of  the  indentations  mentioned  the  shores  of  Cook's  inlet  again 
approach  each  other  to  a  distance  of  not  over  30  miles  between  Anchor  point  on  the  east  and  Mount  Isaac  on  the 
west.  From  this  point  northward  and  eastward  the  eastern  shore  is  low  and  flat,  with  an  elevation  of  from  50  to 
100  feet  above  the  sea.  High  ridges  of  mountains  traverse  the  interior  and  eastern  side  of  the  Kenai  peninsula, 
but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is  a  strip  of  marshy  tundra,  wooded  along  the  river-courses  and  varying  from 
40  to  50  miles  in  width.  As  the  inlet  contracts  still  farther,  especially  between  the  promontories  of  East  and  West 
Foreland,  the  tides  increase  in  velocity  and  violence  of  action  until  they  attain  a  speed  of  8  or  9  knots  with  an 
average  vertical  rise  and  fall  of  24  to  26  feet.  The  northeastern  extremity  of  this  vast  inlet  or  gulf  which  Cook 
entered  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  northwest  passage,  and,  being  disappointed,  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
"Turnagaiu",  equals  in  tidal  phenomena  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  flood  comes  in  in  a  huge  "bore",  with  thundering 
noise  and  astonishing  rapidity,  and  a  traveler  advancing  with  it  in  a  canoe  experiences  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
seeing  one  high  bank  of  clay  and  gravel  after  another  apparently  sinking  before  him  as  he  is  lifted  up  and  carried 
over  by  the  inpouriug  tide.  Prom  the  mountains  surrounding  this  branch  of  the  inlet  innumerable  avalanches 
sweep  down  their  rocky  and  wooded  slopes,  demolishing  large  sections  of  forest  and  piling  up  rocky  debris  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  frequent  and  total  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  while  the  outlines  of  the  coast  undergo 
equally  perceptible  modifications  from  the  action  of  the  tides. 

What  the  country  north  of  Cook's  inlet  is  like  no  civilized  man  can  tell,  as  in  all  the  years  of  occupation  of 
the  coast  by  the  Caucasian  race  it  has  remained  a  sealed  book.  The  Indians  tell  us  that  the  rivers  lead  into 
lakes  and  that  the  lakes  are  connected  by  rivers  with  other  lakes  again,  until  finally  the  waters  flow  into  the  basins 
of  the  Tennanah  and  the  Yukon  ;  but  conflicting  with  this  intermingling  of  the  waters  are  stories  of  mountains  of 
immense  altitude  visible  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  natives  living  north  of  this  terra  incognita  give  however  a 
similar  description,  which  may  be  accepted  until  reliable  explorers  are  enabled  to  penetrate  this  region. 

On  the  western  side  of  Cook's  inlet  the  main  Alaskan  chain  of  mountains,  called  by  Dall  the  Chigmit  range, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  steep  ridges  and  peaks,  the  highest  of  the  latter  being  the  R6doute  and  the  Ilyamna 
mountains,  both  volcanic  and  emitting  smoke.  Only  at  two  points  along  this  coast  within  the  inlet  does  low  land 
intervene  between  the  mountains  and  the  shores,  at  Toyonok  and  at  Kustatan,  both  of  which  localities  have  been 
utilized  by  the  natives  for  establishing  settlements.  Up  to  the  height  of  about  1,000  feet  all  these  mountains  are 
densely  wooded.  From  Kamyshak  gulf,  situated  between  Mount  Isaac  and  cape  Douglas,  a  portage  is  made  over  a 
slight  depression  in  the  ridge  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lake  Ilyamna,  but  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  bay 
the  mountains  rise  again  to  a  considerable  height,  culminating  in  the  four  peaks  to  the  westward  of  cape  Douglas. 
The  last-named  cape  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  boldest  in  shape  of  the  many  Alaskan  promontories,  jutting 
out  as  it  does  at  a  right  angle  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  into  the  sea,  with  a  sudden  descent  of  over  1,000  feet 
into  the  waves  of  Cook's  inlet. 

The  same  chain  of  mountains  extends  down  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  varying  in  height  between  5,000 
and  8,000  feet,  with  peaks  much  eroded  by  glacial  and  meteorological  action.  The  numerous  glaciers  existing 
throughout  the  upper  regions  of  this  mountain  chain  do  not  anywhere  approach  the  sea-coast,  as  is  the  case  with 
Mount  Saint  Elias  and  the  Chugatch  alps,  these  formations  being  found  only  at  high  altitudes,  generally  facing 
westward  and  southward. 
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Two  distinct  and  continuous  lines  of  "water-mark"  can  be  observed  along  the  -whole  of  this  chain,  one  at  an 
altitude  of  1,000  feet,  the  other  perhaps  500  or  600  feet  above.  Both  of  these  lines  show  the  effects  of  the  wash  of 
the  ocean  for  ages,  together  with  many  petrifactions  of  moUusks  and  other  marine  life.  The  natural  conclusion 
forced  upon  the  observer  is  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  Alaska  has  undergone  two  successive  periods  of  elevation 
from  volcanic  action,  and  that  this  region  would  afford  a  highly  interesting  field  of  research  to  geologists.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  no  glacial  action  is  observable  below  the  upper  sea-level. 

The  immediate  sea-coast  here  is  cut  up  into  innumerable  fiords  and  coves,  and  lined  with  rocky  islets. 

The  term  "mountain  chain"  applied  above  to  the  elevated  portion  of  the  peninsula  does  not,  perhaps,  quite 
describe  a  very  peculiar  formation.  The  mountains  or  mountain  groups  are  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
depressions,  but  these  do  not  at  all  bear  the  character  of  mountain  passes,  as  they  consist  of  low,  marshy  plains, 
extending  entirely  across  the  peninsula,  varying  very  much  in  width.  A  similar  formation  can  be  found  on  the 
coast  of  Prince  William  sound,  where  outlying  spurs  of  the  main  chain  are  frequently  divided  in  the  same  way. 
The  impression  created  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is  not  that  of  a  continuous  alpine  chain,  but  rather  of  a 
series  of  islands,  such  as  the  Aleutians,  raised  by  successive  volcanic  action  until  the  straits  between  them  are 
left  dry.  These  depressions  serve  as  the  portage  routes  across  the  peninsula.*  A  careful  observer  could  easily 
recognize  distinct  islands  in  the  mountain  groups  of  Morshovia  and  of  Belkovsky,  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Pavlosk  volcanic  group  only  by  low,  swampy  isthmuses.  Again,  the  mountain  groups  opposite  the 
Shumagin  islands,  containing  the  Veniaminof  and  other  volcanoes,  loom  uj),  entirely  isolated  by  similar  depressions, 
north  and  south.  Between  Moller  and  Zakharof  bays  the  portage  is  made  in  half  an  hour  from  the  waters  of  the 
north  Pacific  to  those  of  Bering  sea. 

Other  swampy  passages  lead  through  from  the  bays  Chigmik  and  Kishulik  to  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
Nearly  all  these  isolated  mountain  sections  bear  a  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  outward  shape  of  the  island  of 
Oonimak,  the  first  of  the  Aleutian  chain  that  is  actually  separated  from  the  peninsula,  though  only  by  a  strait  too 
shallow  to  be  navigable.  That  an  elevation  of  this  region  has  taken  place  is  confirmed  by  abundant  evidence,  and 
altogether  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  what  now  resembles  from  a  distance  a  long  mountain  range  was 
once  a  chain  of  islands. 

At  cape  Atushagwik  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  Kadiak  island,  the  width  of  the 
strait  here  being  only  a  little  over  eighteen  miles. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Katmai  both  coal  and  petroleum  have  been  found,  but  not  abundant  in  quantity  or  excelling 
in  quality. 

The  volcanic  group  of  the  Pavlosk  mountains  stands,  as  already  mentioned,  entirely  isolated  with  its  two 
craters,  of  which  one  is  still  active,  while  the  other  is  reported  to  have  been  extinct  since  the  year  1786.  From 
this  region  also  samples  of  coal  of  inferior  quality  have  been  procured.  South  of  Pavlof  bay  another  volcano  rears 
its  jagged  crown,  separated  both  north  and  south  from  the  mountains. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Belkovsky  and  Morshovia  several  volcanic  peaks  can  be  observed,  but  they  have  not 
been  active  within  historic  times. 

On  rounding  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  turning  northward  and  eastward  a  total  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  coast  can  be  observed.  Low,  sandy  reaches  and  slightly  elevated  moorlands  cover  the  wide 
interval  between  the  mountains  and  the  shores  of  Bering  sea,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  lake-fed  streams  and 
rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ougachik  the  volcanic  character  of  the  country  disappears  entirely,  the  rock  formation 
being  altogether  of  granite  and  quartz,  and  pumice-stone  and  chalk  are  only  washed  up  by  the  sea.  All  along 
the  coast  from  here  we  encounter  gray  granite,  hornblende,  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  sandstone,  but  all  along,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  300  feet  above  sea-level,  parallel  strata  containing  fossil  bivalves  appear  on  the  faces  of 
bluffs.  As  we  advance  northward  the  interval  between  mountains  and  sea-coast  widens,  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
lakes  Walker  and  Ilyamna  swampy  plateaus  nearly  100  miles  in  width  are  found,  dotted  with  many  lakes. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  the  first  deep  indentation  of  the  shore-line  is  Bristol 
bay,  into  which  the  waters  of  lake  Ilyamna  flow  through  the  Kvichak  river.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Aliaska  peninsula  to  this  point  Port  Moller  affords  the  only  harbor  for  shipping,  though  three  ri^-ers,  the  Sulina, 
the  Igagik,  and  the  Naknek,  flow  into  Bering  sea  from  the  mountains  in  the  east.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of 
the  last  two  streams  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  but  only  few  traces  of  volcanic  action  can  be  discovered.  North 
of  lake  Ilyamna  high  mountains  of  the  main  Alaskan  range  protrude  between  that  sheet  of  water  and  the  Nushegak 
river,  its  spurs  approaching  nearest  the  coast  immediately  behind  the  Nushegak  post  and  settlement.  Other  spurs 
of  the  same  range  of  mountains  and  isolated  groups  of  hills  appear  at  long  distances  from  each  other  on  the  coast 
of  Bering  sea,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  apparently  with  alluvial,  swampy  soil,  not  altogether  level,  bnt  gently 
rolling.  The  earliest  intelligent  observer  of  this  region,  the  Eussian  missionary  Veniaminof,  described  the 
conformation  of  this  section  of  the  country  as  follows: 

Slight  elevations  can  be  fonnd  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  American  coast  of  Bering  sea;  they  axe  in  nearly  all  cases  connected 
with  the  monntains  in  the  interior.  If  the  observer  ascends  to  a  height  the  country  appears  to  him  like  a  heaving  ocean  suddenly 
become  stationary,  with  its  waves  transformed  into  sand  and  mud ;  these  waves  are  now  covered  with  vegetation,  but  their  outlines  are 
still  very  striking.    In  the  midst  of  this  dry  sea  we  find  occasionally  high,  rocky  islands  entirely  separated  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
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To  the  westward  of  Nushegak  the  mountains  first  reach  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  of  KuUuk,  The 
summits  of  this  range  as  seen  from  the  lates  forming  the  portage  between  the  bays  of  KuUuk  and  Nushegak  are 
very  jagged  in  outline,  rising  abruptly  in  almost  perpendicular  blocks  and  peaks  too  steep  to  afford  lodgment  for 
the  snow.  The  capes  and  headlands  jutting  out  from  this  range  into  the  sea  are  frequently  composed  of  sandstone 
worn  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  tides  and  changes  of  temperature.  The  next  great  elevated 
headland  is  cape  I^Tewenham,  which  forms  the  terminal  point  of  a  rather  low  range  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kuskokvim,  west  of  the  Tuluksah  river.  At  cape  Newenham  these  hills  culminate  in  two  towering 
peaks  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  height.  Between  this  point  and  cape  Vancouver  in  the  north  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Kuskokvim  is  evidently  of  an  alluvial  formation,  low  and  swampy.  Both  at 
cape  Vancouver  and  on  the  island  lava  is  found,  in  addition  to  many  other  evidences  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  islands  farther  off  the  coast>-Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Lawrence.  At  cape  Eumiantzof,  in 
latitude  61°  47',  is  another  aggregation  of  volcanic  hills  rising  like  mountainous  islands  from  the  tundra. 

The  delta  of  the  great  Yukon  is  of  bourse  entirely  alluvial,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  isolated  hills  of 
Kusilvak,  which  give  indications  of  volcanic  origin.  From  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Yukon  eastward  the  south 
coasb  of  Norton  sound  consists  of'  low,  rocky  hills  of  lava  and  basalt.  Between  the  small  streams  of  Pastolik  and 
Pastalak  are  high  bluffs  of  basalt,  and  the  sandstone  cape  of  Vsachaghik  looms  up  between  400  and  500  feet 
from  the  sea-level.  The  islands  of  Saint  Michael  and  Stuart  are  comparatively  recent  lava  formations,  and  contain 
several  extinct  craters.  The  traditions  of  the  natives  here  speak  of  the  island  of  Saint  Michael  as  having  risen 
from  the  ocean,  and  old  people  living  in  Tebenkof  s  time  related  to  him  that  twice  within  their  recollection  the 
whole  island  was  covered  by  the  sea.  Prom  Saint  Michael  northward  the  chain  of  low  hills  composed  of  lava  and 
basalt  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  averaging  in  height  from  200  to  300  feet,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles 
inland  a  few  peaks  attain  a  height  of  between  1,000  and  1,500  feet.  At  cape  Denbigh  a  granite  formation  appears, 
jutting  out  into  the  sea  at  a  right  angle  with  the  volcanic  range  of  hills.  The  shores  of  N^orton  bay  are  low  and 
all  the  alluvial  deposits  contain  bones,  tusks,  and  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon.  In  the  north  coast  of 
liTorton  sound  we  find  the  deep  indentation  of  Golovin  bay  between  two  high  points,  cape  Derby  and  Stony  cape. 
The  interior  at  the  head  of  Golovin  bay  is  low,  and  a  portage  route  extends  thence  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers 
to  Grantley  harbor.  Prom  Stony  cape  to  cape  Eodney  the  shore  is  low  and  level,  but  in  the  interior  a  few  high 
mountains  are  visible,  covered  with  snow. 

Off  the  coast,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  cape  Eodney,  there  is  the  small  island  of  Aziak  or  Sledge  island.  It 
has  a  circumference  of  only  12  miles,  and  is  covered  with  large  blocks  of  granite  and  basalt.  The  island  contains 
a  small  village  and  is  the  favorite  trading  mart  of  the  Innuit  tribes  of  both  continents.  Still  farther  to  the  north, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Port  Clarence,  lies  King's  island,  a  precipitous  mass  of  rocks  some  700  or  800  feet  in 
height,  inhabited  by  about  100  Innuits  who  have  carved  their  dwelling-places  into  the  almost  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  cliffs  at  a  height  of  over  50  feet  from  the  sea-level.  Only  one  or  two  narrow  paths  lead  up  from  the  water's 
edge  to  this  northern  Gibraltar,  which  also  bears  traces  of  volcanic  origin. 

Port  Clarence  consists  of  two  capacious  basins,  the  outer  one  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  long  semi-circular 
tongue  of  land  of  alluvial  formation.  The  inner  basin,  Grantley  harbor,  is  surrounded  by  deep  cliffs  of  slate ;  and 
from  its  head  or  eastern  extremity  the  portage  route  leads  to  Golovin  bay,  as  mentioned  above.  A  chain  of  hills 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height  extends  from  Port  Clarence  on  the  coast  north-northwest,  terminating  in 
cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  formation  of  this  cape  appears  to  be  basaltic,  its  almost  perpendicular  lines  being 
frequently  interrupted  by  steep,  narrow  gulches  through  which  small  streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea  from  the 
swampy  table-land  above.  In  about  inidchannel  between  cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  East  cape  lies  the  Diomede 
group,  consisting  of  three  small  islands,  of  which  two  are  within  the  United  States  boundary.  They  all  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  but  are  level  on  top. 

From  cape  Prince  of  Wales  eastward  and  northward  the  coast  is  low  and  swampy  until  we  reaeh  the  vicinity 
of  Kotzebue  sound  and  Choris  peninsula,  where  ridges  of  slate  and  chalk  appear  on  the  coast,  generally  running 
parallel  with  it.  The  inner  shores  of  the  great  estuary  of  Kotzebue  sound  are  generally  low,  the  gravelly  soil 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  blue  clay.  Occasionally  this  blue  clay  rises  into  bluffs  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  whole  formation  contains  numerous  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon.  The  few  small  islands 
within  the  inlet  are  isolated  masses  of  granite  covered  in  sheltered  localities  only  with  a  thin  coating  of  sphagnous 
vegetation. 

Kotzebue  sound  is  by  far  the  best  harbor  in  this  section  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  is  much  frequented  by  whalers 
and  illicit  traders  in  liquors  and  arms.  Proceeding  hence  northward  we  find  several  chains  of  saddle-shaped 
hills  interrupted  here  and  there  by  wide  depressions,  a  few  pyramidal  peaks,  and  steep,  isolated  rocks.  The 
general  formation  of  these  is  said  to  be  slate  and  clay.  At  cape  Lisbume  the  cliffs  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  of  850 
feet  above  sea-level.  Here  also  slate  and  chalk  seem  to  predominate,  but  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward 
carboniferous  veins  of  considerable  width  appear  in  horizontal  layers  along  the  sandstone  cliffs  overhanging  the 
sea-shore.  The  same  formation  continues  from  here  eastward  to  point  Barrow  and  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska, 
receding  occasionally  to  a  distance  of  1 0  or  15  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  then  advancing  again,  forming  steep  but 
low  capes  and  headlands,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  point  Barrow,  in  latitude  71°  22'. 
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To  complete  the  description  of  the  topographical  and  geographical  features  of  continental  Alaska  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  up  the  basins  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers.  The  Yukon  delta,  as  already  stated  above,  is  altogether 
alluvial,  but  between  Oonalakleet,  on  the  east  shore  of  IsTorton  sound,  and  the  Yukon  river  there  is  a  chain  of  hills 
consisting  of  granite  and  slate  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Oonalakleet  river  and  the  Anvik,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Yukon.  East  of  the  Anvik  the  mountains  increase  in  height  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Ikogmute, 
where  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  few  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet. 

The  best  description  extant  of  the  topography  of  this  river  is  that  of  Captain  0.  W.  Eaymond,  United  States 
army,  which  covers  the  distance  between  fort  Yukon  and  the  Russian  mission  at  Ikogmute,  just  mentioned. 
Captain  Eaymond  states  that  fort  Yukon  is  situated  in  latitude  06°  33'  47"  and  longitude  145°  17'  47",  at  a  point 
where  the  Yilkon  receives  the  waters  of  the  Eat  or  Porcupine  river,  a  large  tributary  emptying  on  the  right  bank 
and  flowing  from  its  headwaters  in  a  general  direction  a  little  south  of  west.  From  fort  Yukon  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chetaut  river,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  the  river  has  a  general  direction  about  west-southwest ;  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  being  low  and  level,  usually  consisting  of  sand  or  gravel.  The  average  width  of  that 
portion  of  the  river  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  in  some  places,  measured  across  its  numerous  islands,  it 
widens  out  to  5  or  6  miles.  The  current  through  all  its  passages  is  extremely  rapid,  and  in  many  places  the  deepest 
channel  does  not  carry  more  than  3  feet  of  water.  Vegetation  on  the  banks  and  islands  is  principally  small  willow 
and  poplar,  with  occasional  groves  of  spruce  and  birch.  The  principal  tributaries  in  all  this  section  of  the  river 
flow  from  the  north,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  of  much  importance,  and  no  native  villages  are  known  to  exist. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Chetaut  river,  however,  the  Yukon  rapidly  changes  its  character ;  the  islands  disappear, 
the  banks  rise  into  hills,  and  the  stream  gradually  narrows  into  one  channel,  deep  and  rapid,  until  it  finally  rushes 
with  great  velocity  through  the  Eampart  range  of  hills.  The  bluffs  composing  this  range  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  are  composed  principally  of  a  hard,  greenish  rock,  though  slate  is  occasionally  observed,  and  at  the 
principal  rapids  a  ledge  of  granite  crosses  the  river.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  groves  of  spruce  and 
birch,  but  the  trees  are  all  small,  and  in  many  places  they  lie  for  some  distance  scattered  in  every  direction,  showing 
the  small  depth  to  which  their  roots  descend  in  the  frozen  ground  and  the  great  force  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
From  the  Chetaut  river  to  the  Eampart  rapids,  a  distance  of  some  60  miles,  the  Yukon  flows  in  a  direction  nearly 
northwest,  and  averages  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  which  decreases  at  the  rapids  to  about  150  yards. 
The  tributaries  emptying  into  this  section  are  also  chiefly  from  the  north  and  small  in  volume.  The  first  native 
village  met  after  descending  from  fort  Yukon  is  situated  just  below  the  rapids.  From  here  to  Nulato,  a  distance 
of  some  240  miles,  the  river  has  a  general  direction  about  west  by  south.  There  are,  however,  many  bends,  although 
they  are  less  sudden  and  numerous  than  in  other  portions  of  the  river.  After  leaving  the  Eampart  range  the  river 
widens  again  and  diminishes  in  velocity.  The  right  bank  is  generally  hilly  and  abrupt,  and  on  the  left,  though 
the  shore  is  generally  low  or  flat,  the  hills  and  bluffs  occasionally  approach  the  water's  edge.  The  average  width 
of  the  channel  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  occasionally  groups  of  low  islands  cause  a  widening  of  the  river. 
About  50  miles  below  the  Nuklukaiet  station  a  range  of  mountains  appears  on  the  right  bank.  This  is  a  succession 
of  well-defined  peaks  and  ridges,  describing  a  beautiful  curve  of  many  miles,  with  its  concavity  toward  the  river  and 
its  flanks  resting  upon  the  water's  edge.  All  this  bank  is  well  timbered  with  spruce,  poplar,  and  birch.  The  principal 
tributaries  emptying  into  this  section  of  the  river  are  as  follows  :  From  the  north,  the  Tozikakat,  the  Novikakat, 
the  Melozikakat,  and  the  Koyukuk,  and  from  the  south  the  Tennanah  and  a  few  smaller  streams.  The  most 
important  among  these  tributaries  in  size  and  beauty — in  fact,  chief  among  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon — is  the 
Tennanah,  the  river  of  the  mountains.  It  emf-ties  into  the  Yukon  about  30  miles  below  the  Eamparts,  and  its  turbid 
waters  increase  the  current  of  the  main  river  for  a  long  distance.  It  flows  apparently  in  a  generally  northwestern 
direction,  its  headwaters  approaching  the  upper  Yukon  within  five  or  six  days'  "Indian"  travel.  The  mountains 
overhanging  its  upper  course  are  said  to  be  steep  and  to  contain  auriferous  deposits  or  veins ;  and  samples  of  surface- 
gold  from  this  section  have  been  exhibited.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennanah  is  the  great  trading-ground  called 
Nuklukaiet,  where  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  this  tributary  are  accustomed  to  congregate  in  the  spring 
.and  meet  the  white  traders  and  the  few  scattered  bands  of  natives  roaming  over  the  hunting-grounds  between  the 
Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim.  Not  far  east  of  Nulato  the  Koyukuk  empties  into  the  Yukon  from  the  north,  forming 
a  route  of  traf&c  between  the  river  and  Kotzebue  sound.  From  Nulato,  situated  some  50  miles  south  of  the  mission, 
to  Andreievsky,  the  distance  is  about  350  miles,  and  the  river  has  the  following  approximate  directions :  From 
Nulato  to  Anvik,  south-southwest;  from  Anvik  to  the  upper  entrance  of  Chageluk  slough,  south-southeast; 
from  the  upper  entrance  of  the  slough  to  the  great  bend,  southwest ;  from  the  great  bend  to  Andreievsky,  west  by 
south.  It  is  difBcult  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  as  its  numerous  windings,  its  hundreds  of  islands, 
its  bars  and  shoals,  ever  changing  and  shifting,  baffle  the  traveler  in  his  search  for  a  navigable  channel.  Generally 
speaking,  the  right  bank  is  high,  exhibiting  many  bluffs  of  sand  and  rock  much  eroded  by  the  ice  torrents  of  the- 
spring.  The  ice  sometimes  undermines  the  high  banks  to  a  distance  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  the  trees  standing  on  the 
projecting  tops  of  the  banks  are  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost  and  water  and  precipitated  into  the  stream  beneath, 
and  thus  the  river  goes  on  widening  and  shoaling,  and  floating  immense  quantities  of  drift-wood  down  to  the  sea. 
Sometimes  the  right  bank  rises  into  high  hills,  but  the  left  bank  is  generally  low  and  level;  here  and  there, 
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however,  a  few  isolated  hills  are  seen  standing  back  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  distance 
a  range  of  distant  mountains  parallel  to  the  left  shore  is  visible.  In  these  mountains  lie  the  upper  branches  of  the 
great  river  Kuskokvim. 

Sandstone  and  slate  continue  throughout  this  portion  of  the  Yukon  valley,  but  on  the  lower  part  a  dark  volcanic 
rock  makes  its  appearance.  Between  a  point  near  Andreievsky  and  the  sea  no  rocks  can  be  found  anywhere  along 
the  river.  The  hills  on  the  right  bank  are  generally  well  covered  with  spruce  and  poplar,  occasionally  intermingled 
with  a  little  birch,  but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  winter  these  trees  seldom  grow  to  great  size.  The  left  bank, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  covered  with  a  low  thicket  of  willow  and  alder.  This  section  of  the  river  has  few 
tributaries  of  importance,  but  there  are  many  small  streams,  entering  usually  from  the  north.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Takaiak,  which  empties  into  the  Yukon  about  50  miles  below  ISTulato,  and  the  Anvik,  debouching 
from  the  north  about  160  miles  below  that  point.  The  latter  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  run 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast ;  its  banks  are  high  and  steep,  and  the  very  shallow  waters  run  with  great  velocity. 
Two  rivers  empty  into  the  Yukon  in  this  vicinity  from  the  south :  the  Kaiukak  river,  about  40  miles  below  iJTulato, 
and  the  Chageluk.  About  130  miles  below  Nulato  the  Yukon  separates  into  two  branches,  the  main  stream 
pursuing  a  southerly  course,  while  the  lesser  branch,  running  at  first  a  little  south  of  east,  makes  finally  a  great 
bend  to  the  south  and  west  and  enters  the  main  river  again  about  60  miles  below  the  point  of  separation.  This 
lesser  branch  is  called  Chageluk  slough,  and  into  it,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance,  empties  the  Chageluk  or  Innoko 
river.  A  little  below  Andreievsky  the  Yukon  bends  abruptly  to  the  north  and  runs  about  north  by  west  from  this 
point  to  the  sea.  The  three  principal  outlets  of  the  great  river  are  the  Ap-hun  or  upper,  the  Kvikhpak  or  middle, 
and  the  Kusilvak,  or  lower  month.  The  Ap-hun  outlet  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  width  of 
perhaps  one-third  of  a  mile. 

Of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Kuskokvim  river  I  have  no  authentic  reports,  but  the  natives  relate  that  along 
its  several  branches  the  country  is  a  level  plain  encircled  on  all  sides  by  tremendous  mountains.  All  through  its 
upper  course  the  current  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sluggish,  but  at  some  point  east  of  the  last  known  settlement  of 
Napaimute  there  must  be  a  break  through  some  natural  barrier,  causing  a  rapid  descent  and  corresponding  increase 
of  velocity  of  the  river.  Prom  this  point  to  the  great  bend  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaltkhagamute  the  Kuskokvim  runs 
nearly  due  west. 

The  mountains  eastward  of  the  E^doute  Kalmakovsky  are  high,  heavily  timbered  around  the  base,  and  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  presence  of  mineral  deposits ;  veins  of  quartz,  cinnabar,  and  other  ores  being  easily  traced 
wherever  the  slopes  and  bluffs  are  exposed  to  view.  Throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  river  the  observer  is 
struck  with  the  wide  difference  existing  between  this  formation  and  that  of  the  Yukon.  The  bed  is  hard  and 
gravelly  throughout,  and  the  vegetation  on  its  banks  more  profuse  and  of  greater  variety  than  we  find  it  on  the 
larger  river.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Kuskokvim  makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  and  from  this  point 
the  hills  disappear  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  the  forests  of  alder  and  spruce  recede  from  the  banks  until 
for  the  last  150  miles  of  the  river  course  endless  marshy  plains  extend  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim,  west  of  the  general  portage  route,  there  is  a  vast  system  of  lakes 
connected  by  streams  with  both  rivers,  but  of  this  region  very  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  thickly 
settled  by  people  holding  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbors  inhabiting  the  river  basins. 

Turning  now  to  the  islands  of  western  Alaska  we  begin  with  the  Kadiak  group,  consisting,  in  addition 
to  the  large  island  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  of  the  islands  of  Shuiak,  Afognak,  Malina,  Marmot,  Spruce, 
Ougak,  Satkhlidak,  Nazikak,  Sitkhinak,  Tugidak,  and  Ouganik,  beside  a  number  of  others  too  small  to  mention  by 
name.  All  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  mountains  and  hills,  a  few  of  them  looming  up  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  Prom  the  northern  extremity  of  Shuiak  to  a  line  from  the  head  of 
Ougak  bay  or  Eagle  harbor  to  Ouganik  bay  on  the  west  coast  the  islands  are  heavily  timbered  with  spruce, 
attaining  in  some  localities  a  large  size.  This  timber-line  is  quite  sharply  defined,  though  along  the  water-courses 
throughout  the  group  a  stunted  growth  of  creeping  willow  exists,  and  a  heavy  carpet  of  grasses  and  moss  covers 
the  hills  and  mountains  to  the  very  summits.  The  geological  formation  consists  chiefly  of  slate,  porphyry,  and 
basalt. 

The  bays  indenting  this  group  of  islands  are  numerous  and  deep,  affording  the  greatest  facility  for  small 
fishing  and  trading  craft.  The  most  important  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  Saint  Paul  harbor,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Ohiniak,  protected  from  the  sea  by  Long  and  Wood  islands.  A  short  distance  south  of  Chiniak  bay 
is  Eagle  harbor  or  Ougak  bay  connected  by  a  series  of  lakes  with  another  deep  fiord  still  farther  south,  the  bay 
of  Killuda.  This  harbor  is  again  connected,  by  a  sheltered  passage  between  the  islands  of  Kadiak  and 
Satkhlidak,  with  the  harbor  or  bay  of  Three  Saints,  where  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Eussians  on 
•  Kadiak  was  located.  Next  in  order  is  the  bay  of  Kaguiak,  a  capacious  basin  sheltered  from  all  but  north  winds. 
Passing  around  the  southern  end  of  Kadiak  island  we  come  to  the  large  bay  of  Alitak,  whence  westward  and 
northward  a  long  reach  of  rocky  coast  extends  without  indentation  or  harbor  of  any  kind  until  we  pass  the 
great  fishing-station  of  Karluk  river  and  enter  the  bay  of  Ooiak,  the  deepest  fiord  on  the  island,  divided  from 
the  bay  of  Killuda  on  the  eastern  side  by  only  a  narrow  range  of  hills.  To  the  northward  of  this  bay  there  is 
one  other  indentation  on  Kadiak  island,  the  bay  of  Ouganik,  divided  into  two  arms  by  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
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and  one  large  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Afognak  island,  named  Paramonof  bay.  With  the  exception  of  Spruce 
and  Wood  islands  the  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  uninhabited,  and  serve  only  as  hmiting-grounds  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Kadiak  and  Afognak. 

Southward  from  the  Kadiak  archipelago  are  the  Semidi  group  and  the  island  of  Ookanok  (also  called  Chirikof 
island).  They  are  hilly  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  earthquake  shocks  being  still  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1880,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Sitka,  600  miles  to  the  eastward,  were  startled  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  similar  phenomena  were  observed  on  these  islands,  while  no  subterranean  movement  was  felt  at  Kadiak 
and  the  adjoining  islands. 

The  next  large  group  of  islands  is  the  Shumagin,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Ounga  (the  most  important 
of  the  group),  Popof,  Korovin,  Andromika,  2^agai,  Great  Koniusha,  Little  Koniusha,  Simeonof,  Nuniak,  and  a 
n,umber  of  small  rocky  islets.  This  group,  which  received  its  name  from  Bering  during  his  second  voyage,  bears 
indications  of  volcanic  origin,  great  changes  in  the  elevation  of  points  and  headlands  having  taken  place  within 
historic  times.  In  geological  formation  they  are  nearly  all  alike,  consisting  of  slate  and  porphyry,  but  on  Ounga 
island  are  extensive  veins  of  bituminous  coal.  The  product  of  these  veins  has,  however,  been  declared  unfit  for 
steaming  or  manufacturing  purposes,  and,  after  expensive  experiments  continued  through  a  long  series  of  yea;rs, 
themines  have  been  finally  abandoned.  The  most  important  cod-fish  banks  now  utilized  by  San  Francisco  fishermen 
in  Alaska  are  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Shumagin  group.  Between  the  Shumagin  islands  and 
Ounimak,  the  first  of  the  Aleutian  group,  the  sea  is  dotted  with  a  multitude  of  islands,  reefs,  and  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin  too  numerous  to  describe  in  detail ;  they  form  the  most  important  sea-otter  hunting-ground  of  all  Alaska, 
extending  from  Peregrebnoi  island  in  the  north  to  Sannakh  in  the  south. 

The  island  of  Oonimak  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  extending  from  northeast  to  southwest,  closely  resembling 
in  its  general  formation  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  shallow  strait.  The  most 
prominent  features  of  this  island  are  its  two  volcanic  peaks,  the  Shishaldin,  rising  in  one  elegant  pyramid  to  a  height 
of  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and  the  Pogromny,.  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  in  height.  The  whole  island  has 
been  described  as  the  vault  of  a  subterranean  smelting-furnace  with  many  chimneys,  through  which  flames,  sparks,  and 
ashes  ascend  from  the  molten  masses  beneath.  It  has  been  and  is  still  the  theater  of  the  most  constant  volcanic  action 
in  all  Alaska.  In  the  earliest  times  since  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  the  Russians  whole  ridges  of  mountain  peaks 
have  been  observed  to  split  open  and  emit  huge  flames,  torrents  of  lava,  and  clouds  of  ashes.  These  manifestations 
were  always  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  and  floods,  the  latter  caused  by  the  sudden 
melting  of  masses  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  greatest  activity  on  record  occurred  in  1796,  1824, 
and  1825,  and  as  late  as  1827  burning  lava  was  observed  descending  from  the  craters.  Oonimak  has  also  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  Aleutians'  great  storehouse,  from  which  they  obtain  sulphur  and  obsidian,  the  latter 
being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  knives,  spears,  and  arrow-heads.  The  Russian  missionary  Veniaminof,  who 
witnessed  one  of  these  eruptions  in  the  year  1825,  describes  the  event  as  follows : 

On  the  lOth  of  March,  1825,  after  a  prolonged  subterranean  noise,  resembling  a  heavy  cannonade  which  was  plainly  heard  on  the 
islands  of  Oonalashka,  Akoon,  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  a  low  ridge  on  the  northeast  end  of  Ounimak  opened  in  five 
places  with  violent  emissions  of  flames  and  great  masses  of  black  ashes,  covering  the  country  for  miles  around.  The  ice  and  snow  on  the 
mountain  tops  melted  and  descended  in  a  terrific  torrent  5  to  10  miles  in  width  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Until  late  in  the 
autumn  the  sea  on  that  coast  was  turbid  after  this  eruption.  The  Shishaldin  crater,  which  up  to  that  time  had  also  emitted  flames, 
•continued  to  smoke  only,  while  about  midway  between  summit  and  base  a  new  crater  was  formed,  whiph  was  still  smoking  in  the  year 
1831.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1826,  a  small  peak  in  the  interior  of  the  island  opened  under  violent  explosion  of  fire  and  a  rain  of  ashes, 
which  covered  not  only  the  southern  end  of  Aliaaka  peninsula,  but  Sannakh  and  Ounga  and  other  adjoining  islands.  Since  that  time 
smoke  comes  out  of  many  places  among  the  loose  masses  of  rocks  on  the  mountain  side,  and  all  the  streams  and  ponds  in  the  vicinity  are 
hot  enough  to  emit  steam  in  midsummer. 

Between  Oonimak  and  Oonalashka  there  is  a  group  of  islands  which  was  formerly  named  the  Krenitzin  group. 
The  most  important  of  this  group  are  Avatauok, Tigalda,  Ougamak,  Akoon,  Akutan,  and  Ounalga.  The  latter  island 
has  no  high  mountains,  but  is  very  rocky,  and  its  coast  consists  of  steep,  almost  inaccessible  cliffs.  The  island  of 
Akutan  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  has  a  group  of  mountains  culminating  in  a  volcanic  peak  3,300  feet  in  height. 
Smoke  still  issues  occasionally  from  the  crater,  the  inner  side  of  wldch  is  lined  with  deposits  of  sulphur  of  great 
purity,  and  many  hot  springs  emerge  from  the  fissures  and  crevices,  in  one  of  which  the  temperature  is  sufBciently 
high  to  boil  meat  and  fish.  The  island  of  Akoon  is  comparatively  low,  but  smoke  can  be  seen  to  ascend  from  one  of 
its  peaks.  The  natives  report  deposits  of  coal  in  the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  and  Tigalda,  high  and  rocky  at  its 
south  end  and  level  in  the  north,  also  exhibits  a  carboniferous  formation. 

The  great  island  of  Oonalashka,  the  most  important  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  is  about  120  mUes  long  and  40  miles 
wide.  Three  separate  groups  of  mountains  occupy  the  coast  and  interior :  The  Makushin  group,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  chains  running  northwest  and  southeast,  between  the  bay  of  Makushin  and  Captain's  harbor,  with  the 
volcanic  peak  Makushin  4,000  or  5,000  feet  in  height ;  the  Bobrovoi  or  Otter  mountain,  extending  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  between  Captain's  harbor  and  Beaver  bay ;  and  the  Koshigin  mountains,  extending  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  from  northeast  to  southwest.    The  snow  never  leaves  the  summits  of  these  mountains. 

The  volcano  of  Makushin  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  the  anchorage  in  Captain's  harbor,  and  is  an  almost 
perfect  cone  in  shape,  blunted  a  little  at  its  apex,  where  the  crater  is  located.    Xo  flames  or  lava  have  been  emitted 
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by  this  volcano  in  the  memory  of  several  generations ;  but  smoke  still  issues  at  brief  intervals,  and  earthquakes  and 
subterranean  noises  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Kussian  naval  officers  who  visited  the  island  at  long  intervals  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  assert  most  positively  that  many  of  the  points  and  ridges  changed  entirely  in  outline 
owing  to  this  volcanic  action.  A  lake  near  Yessleovsky  cape,  at  the  west  entrance  to  Captain's  harbor,  was  by 
Veniaminof  described  as  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  sea,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
quite  a  wide  strip  of  rocky  land. 

The  geological  formation  of  Oonalashka  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  and  slate  in  alternate 
layers,  and  a  few  hot  springs  are  found  at  various  p^oints  on  the  island. 

Three  vast  bays  indent  the  shores  of  Oonalashka  island.  One  opening  to  the  northward— Captain's  harbor — is- 
divided  into  two  branches  by  the  island  of  Amaknak,  and  is  the  site  of  the  principal  settlement  of  Iliuliuk. 
Another  bay,  the  largest  in  size  on  the  island,  cipens  into  the  Pacific  in  a  northeastern  direction;  this  is  Bobrovoi 
or  Sea-otter  bay,  nearly  30  miles  in  length.  A  narrow  isthmus  separates  this  gulf  from  the  bay  of  Makushin,. 
opening  westward  into  Bering  sea.  The  whole  south  coast  of  the  island  is  cut  up  into  deep  fiords,  but  as  they  are 
open  to  all  southerly  and  easterly  winds  they  afford  no  anchorage  for  shipping,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
small  bay  of  Kiliuliuk,  whence  a  portage  route  leads  across  to  the  bay  of  Kashiga,  debouching  into  Oumnak  strait. 
Au  excellent  harbor  opening  into  the  same  passage  is  the  bay  of  Chernovsky,  near  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island. 

Separated  from  Oonalashka  by  a  pass  only  5  miles  in  width  is  the  island  of  Oumnak,  nearly  60  miles  in  length 
but  not  over  10  miles  wide  at  any  point.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  island  is  low,  rolling  prairie-land,  rising 
gradually  into  a  chain  of  mountains  crowned  with  snow-covered  summits,  two  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  The 
southernmost  of  these  is  situated  a  short  distance  northward  of  the'  present  settlement.  The  larger  and  more 
important  is  the  Vsevidof,  which  rears  its  head  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  just  south  of  Inanudakh  bay. 
Another  extinct  crater  is  located  near  the  north  end  of  Oumnak  island,  and  bears  the  nam  e  of  Tulik.  Earthquakes 
and  rumbling  noises  are  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1878  a  new  crater,  emitting  steam  and 
boiling  mud,  after  a  brief  eruption  of  flames  and  ashes,  appeared  in  the  sloping  plain  between  the  southern  volcano 
and  the  settlement.  The  whole  coast  of  the  island  is  beset  with  rocks  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  shunned  by  the 
navigators.  The  eruptions  of  ashes  and  rocks  from  the  active  craters  frequently  fill  up  the  creeks  and  mountain 
streams  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  periodical  runs  of  salmon  and  other  fish.  These  disturbances  also  affect 
the  neighboritog  coast  of  Oonalashka ;  and  at  the  present  day  only  one  out  of  eleven  populous  villages  noted  by  the 
earlier  visitors  is  in  existence.  On  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Vsevidof  crater  a  geyser  has  been  observed,  in  which 
the  water  rises  every  fifteen  minutes  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet,  the  temperature  being  sufficient  to  boil  meat  or 
fish ;  but  the  stream  rises  out  of  a  gravel  deposit  and  disappears  without  leaving  any  trace  of  opening  or  funnel 
behind.  The  natives  report  a  large  number  of  hot  springs  in  various  portions  of  the  island.  The  general  formation 
of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  porphyry  and  granite,  intersected  with  large  masses  of  obsidian. 

To  the  northward  of  Oumnak,  at  a  distance  of  between  10  and  12  miles,  lies  the  small  rocky  island  of  Bogoslov 
(Saint  John  the  Theologian).  This  island  or  crater  appeared  above  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  within  historic  times. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  a  Eussian  trader  named  Krukof  found  himself  on  the  north  end  of  Oumnak  island;  the 
weather  was  thick  and  stormy,  and  there  were  many  indications  of  volcanic  disturbance,  but  on  the  following 
morning  the  atmosphere  cleared  and  a  column  of  smoke  became  visible  some  distance  at  sea.  Toward  evening  a 
black  object  appeared  under  the  smoke,  and  during  the  night  large  flames  of  such  brilliancy  rose  up  from  the  same 
point  that  on  the  island  night  was  converted  into  day,  and  at  the  same  time  au  earthquake  with  thundering  noises 
shook  the  whole  island,  while  rocks  were  occasionally  thrown  across  the  sea  from  the  new  crater.  With  sunrise  of 
the  third  day  the  earthquake  ceased,  the  flames  went  down,  and  the  newly-created  island  loomed  up  in  the  shape  of 
a  cone.  A  month  later  Krukof  found  the  peak  considerably  higher,  still  emitting  fire  and  ashes;  later,  however, 
the  flames  ceased  altogether,  and  volcanic  action  was  confined  to  the  emission  of  steam  and  smoke.  Four  years 
later,  in  1800,  the  smoke  had  ceased,  and  when  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  island 
some  hunters  visited  its  shore,  and  at  that  time  the  sea  immediately  surrounding  it  was  still  warm,  and  the  rock 
too  hot  to  permit  of  landing,  but  a  few  years  later  the  cliffs  of  Bogoslov  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  attract  a  large 
number  of  sea-lions.  From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  until  1823  successive  visitors  reported  an  increase  of 
both  height  and  circumference,  but  from  that  date  no  further  elevation  seems  to  have  taken  place. 

The  next  group  of  islands  to  the  westward  bears  the  common  name  of  Four  Peaks  islands,  £lnd  consists  of 
Ouliaga,  Kigalgin,  Kagamil,  Chuginadak,  and  Fnaska,  and  a  few  smaller  rocky  islets.  On  nearly  all  these  islets 
we  find  craters  which  are  or  have  been  active  within  historic  times,  and  smoke  still  issues  from  those  on  Unaska, 
Kagamil,  and  Amukhta.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  deposits  oi  lava,  ashes,  obsidian,  and  other  volcanic 
products  abound  everywhere.  But  one  of  the  islands,  Chuginadak,  affords  an  anchorage  for  shipping,  and 
consequently  the  group  is  rarely  visited  except  by  sea-otter  hunters.  In  former  years  many  villages  existed  here, 
and  in  cavities  of  the  island  of  Kagamil  a  large  collection  of  mummies  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation  has 
been  discovered. 

The  Andreianovsky  group  of  islands,  named  after  its  discoverer,  the  Eussian  trader  Andreian  Tolstykh,  consists 
of  14  or  15  large  islands  and  a  number  of  small  ones.    The  easternmost  of  these  is  Siguam,  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
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mountainous  throughout,  with  several  smoking  craters,  without  harbors,  and  uninhabited.  Southwest  of  Siguam  lies 
the  island  of  Amlia,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  30  miles  but  only  2  or  3  miles  in  width.  A  long  chain  of 
conical  peaks  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  no  active  craters  are  known  to  exist.  A  few  streams 
empty  into  the  Pacific  in  the  south  and  into  Bering  sea  in  the  north,  but  only  one  small  anchofage  exists  on  tha 
south  coast.  At  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  Amlia  contained  several  villages,  but  they  have  long  since  been 
abandoned. 

The  largest  of  this  group  is  the  island  of  Atkha.  It  resembles  Oonalashka  in  shape,  but  its  indentations  are 
less  deep  and  not  so  easily  accessible.  Near  the  north  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  volcano  called  the  Korovinsky, 
nearly  5,000  feet  in  height,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  another  rises  to  almost  the  same  elevation.  The  Kliutcheva 
/(or  Springs  volcano),  and  the  third,  somewhat  less  in  height,  though  also  covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  situated 
near  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  was  named  Sarychef.  A  few  smaller  volcanoes  are  scattered 
along  the  gradually-descending  mountain  range  forming  the  backbone  of  the  island.  The  northernmost  only  of  these 
■craters  is  active  at  the  present  day,  emitting  smoke  and  ashes,  but  earthquakes  and  subterranean  noises  are  felt  and 
heard  all  over  the  island.  The  largest  indentation  of  Atkha  is  on  the  west  side,  in  the  bay  of  Korovinsky,  on 
the  shores  of  which  the  principal  settlement  was  formerly  located.  The  old  establishment  was  removed,  however,  to 
Kazan  bay,  nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  In  neither  of  these  bays  was  the  anchorage  very  desirable, 
one  being  exposed  to  westerly,  the  other  to  easterly  winds.  About  midway  on  the  west  coast  is  a  sheltered  harbor, 
Banner  bay,  extending  some  5  or  6  miles  inland,  and  separated  from  a  corresponding  opening  on  the  eastern  coast  by 
a  low,  narrow  isthmus.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Atkha  exhibit  the  only  glacial  formation  known  to  exist 
on  these  islands  west  of  Oonimak.  Hot  springs  are  plentiful  throughout  the  interior,  and  at  two  or  three  points 
the  natives  report  mud  craters  throwing  up  liquid  masses  varying  in  color  from  red  to  green,  blue,  and  a  brilliant 
yellow.  \ 

Of  the  small  islands  adjoining  Atkha  in  the  west  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  mountainous, 
uninhabited,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The  nearest  large  island  is  that  of  Sitkhin,  which  is  round  in  shape 
and  mountainous,  culminating  in  a  snow-covered  peak  5,000  feet  in  height,  which  was  reported  by  Sarychef  as 
omitting  flames  in  the  year  1792,  but  at  present  no  volcanic  action  is  observed  beyond  hot  springs  emerging  from 
the  rocks  in  many  places. 

To  the  westward  of  Sitkhin  rises  the  large  island  of  Adakh,  covered  with  mountains  and  indented  with  several 
bays,  of  which,  however,  only  two,  Kiliuliuk  bay  on  the  west  and  Shagakh  on  the  east,  afford  anchorage  to  vessels. 
One  grand  peak  rising  up  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  island  was  called  the  "  white  crater  "  by  the  Eussians, 
but  at  present  it  seems  to  be  extinct ;  hot  springs  abound,  however,  throughout  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
island. 

The  islands  of  Kanaga  and  Tanaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Adakh  in  the  west,  also  exhibit  a  succession  of  volcanic 
Ijeaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  a  few  of  them  still  smoking  and  grumbling.  Only  on  Tanaga  island  is  there 
an  anchorage  on  its  western  shore,  in  the  bay  of  Slava  Eossia. 

The  small  island  of  Anangussikh,  or  Goreloi,  is  situated  due  west  of  Tanaga,  and  consists  of  one  immense  peak 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  a  circumference  of  about  18  miles.  Several  of  the  Eussian  explorers  estimated 
the  height  of  this  peak  greater  than  that  of  Shishaldin,  or  more  than  9,000  feet,  but  no  recent  measurements  to 
oonflrm  this  statement  have  been  made. 

Throughout  the  whole  group  of  the  Andreianovsky  islands  Atkha  contains  the  only  settlement ;  all  the  other 
islands,  though  once  populous,  now  serving  only  as  temporary  hunting-grounds. 

The  next  group  of  islands  to  the  westward,  named  by  the  Eussians  the  Eat  islands,  consist  of  a  mass  of  small 
volcanic  peaks,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions — the  islands  of  Amehitka  and  Kyshka. 
Hot  springs  are  found  on  nearly  every  island  of  the  group,  but  smoking  craters  exist  only  on  Semiseisopochnoi,  of 
•Seven  Peak  islands,  and  on  Sitkhin ;  the  latter  being  probably  the  westernmost  active  volcano  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
The  only  anchorages  to  be  found  in  this  whole  group  are  on  the  west  coasts  of  Kyshka  and  Amehitka  respectively. 

The  last  subdivision  of  the  Aleutian  chain  was  classed  by  the  Eussians  as  a  separate  group  (the  Near  islands), 
and  consists  of  the  islands  of  Attoo  and  Agatoo,  the  latter  situated  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  former.  The 
formation  of  these  two  islands  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  those  to  the  eastward,  but  no  volcanic  phenomena  have 
been  observed  here  within  historic  times.  On  the  northeastern  coast  of  Attoo  the  only  settlement  is  situated  on 
the  small  sheltered  bay  of  Ohichagof,  but  another  anchorage,  called  Massacre  bay,  exists  on  the  south  coast.  The 
island  of  Agatoo  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and  affords  no  shelter  to  sailing-craft. 

THE  VOLCANIC  EEGION  OF  ALASKA. 

As  the  best  authority  extant  on  the  volcanic  manifestations  in  Alaska  I  use  a  translation  of  Dr.  C.  Grewingk's 
Treatise  on  the  volcanic  character  of  certain  regions  of  the  Russian  possessions,  published  in  the  year  1850,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg.    Grewingk  writes  as  follows: 

Wo  know  of  no  more  extensive  theater  of  volcanic  activity  than  the  Aleutian  islands,  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Cook's  inlet.  Horo  we  have  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  century  all  the  known  phemonena  of  this  kind :  the  elevation  of 
juonntain  chains  and  islands,  the  sinking  of  extensive  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  lava,  ashes,  and  mud,  the 
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hot  springs,  and  exhalations  of  steam  and  sulphurid  gases.  Not  only  does  the  geological  formation  of  most  of  the  islands  and  a  portion 
of  the  continent  point  to  volcanic  origin  or  elevation,  but  we  have  definite  information  of  volcanic  activity  on  twenty-five  of  thft 
Aleutian  islands.  On  these  islands  forty-eight  craters  have  been  enumerated  by  Veniaminof  and  other  conscientious  observers,  and  in 
addition  to  these  we  have  on  the  Aliaska  peninsula  four  volcanoes,  two  on  Cook's  inlet,  one  on  Prince  William  sound,  one  on  Copper 
river,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  (Mount  Edgecombe) ;  three  other  peaks  situated  between  Edgecombe  and  the  Copper  river  have  not 
been  definitely  ascertained  to  be  volcanic.  The  distance  from  the  Wrangell  volcano,  in  the  vicinity  of  Copper  river,  to  the  Sitkhan  island 
is  1,505  nautical  miles.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Near  islands  (the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian  group)  are  also  estinct 
craters ;  and  thus  we  find  one  continuous  chain  of  volcanoes  from  Wrangell  to  the  near  Conmiander  islands  (Bering  and  Copper),  pointing 
to  the  existence  of  a  subterranean  channel  of  lava  finding  its  outlet  or  breathing-hole  through  the  craters  of  this  region.  The  nearest 
volcanoes  to  the  south  of  this  line  are  Mount  Baker  on  the  American  continent,  ,in  latitude  48°  48',  and  the  craters  of  the  Kurile  chain  of 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  That  a  subterranean  connection  exists  between  this  long  line  of  craters  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  whenever 
volcanic  activity  grows  slack  in  one  section  of  the  chain  it  increases  in  violence  at  some  other  point,  an  observation  which  has  been 
eonfirmed  by  all  observers.  From  all  information  on  the  subject  at  our  disposal  it  appears  that  the  craters  of  Mounts  Fatrweather^ 
Cry  lion,  and  Edgecombe,  and  Mount  Calder  (Prince  of  Wales  island),  have  not  been  active  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  as  the 
universal  law  of  volcanic  activity  seems  to  place  the  frequency  of  eruptions  in  an  inverse)  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  volcanoes,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  the  season  of  rest  for  these  craters  wiU  be  a  prolonged  one ;  but  how  terrible  and  devastating  must  be  the  awakening  of 
the  sleeping  furnaces  when  it  occurs !  With  regard  to  Mount  Saint  Elias,  we  have  many  authentic  data  as  to  its  volcanic  nature.  Belcher 
and  Wrangell  consider  that  the  black  ridges  descending  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fact  that  the  glaciers  on  Copper  river 
exhibit  a  covering  of  vegetation,  as  proof  of  the  volcanic  character  of  the  mountain.  The  first  phenomena  may  rest  entirely  upon  an  optic 
delusion,  as  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  black  streaks  consist  of  lava  or  ashes,  while  the  appearance  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of 
glaciers  on  Copper  river  is  very  probably  due  to  the  fall  of  volcanic  ashes ;  the  latter  phenomenon  may  be  traced  as  easily  and  with  far 
more  probability  to  the  Wrangell  volcano. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  we  abandon  this  field  of  speculation  and  enter  upon  a  review  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  these  regions 
in  geographical  as  well  as  chronological  order.  All  the  editions  upon  which  our  list  is  founded  came  from  the  reports  of  the  accidental 
visits  of  European  travelers  and  explorers.  Owing  to  the  low  grade  of  civilization  of  the  natives  and  even  of  the  colonists  it  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  the  necessary  information  from  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  such  as  it  is  I  have  made  use  of  aU 
material  accessible  to  me.     We  first  review  the  volcanic  manifestations  as  far  as  known  in  geographical  order. 

On  Prince  of  Wales  island,  Moimt  Calder,  located  in  latitude  56°  15' and  longitude  133°  30',  was  active  (?)  in  the  year  1775,  according 
to  Don  Antonio  Maurelle  ;  not  active  in  1793,  according  to  Vancouver,  and  reported  in  the  same  condition  by  all  later  observers.  On 
Baranof  island  we  have  hot  springs,  situated  in  latitude  56°  51'  and  longitude  135°  19',  which  were  reported  flowing  by  Baranof  in  1779, 
and  have  remained  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  mainland  we  have  Mount  CryUon,  in  latitude  58°  45'  and  longitude  137°,  reported  not 
active  by  Cook  in  1778.  Mount  Fairweather,  in  latitude  59°,  longitude  137°  30',  reported  not  active  by  La  P^rouse  in  the  years  1786  to 
1788 ;  Mount  Saint  Elias,  in  latitude  60°  17',  longitude  140°  51',  reported  not  active  by  Vancouver  in  1794,  and  continued  in  the  same  condition. 
The  coast  crater  on  Prince  William  sound  (?),  in  latitude  60°  54',  reported  in  eruption  by  Don  Fidalgo ;  Mount  Wrangell,  in  latitude  62° 
and  longitude  142°,  discovered  in  1819,  and  reported  active  by  Kliwosky  and  Wrangell.  The  high  peak  or  E^doute  mountain,  latitude  60° 
30',  longitude  152°  145'  (west  coast  of  Cook's  inlet),  reported  smoking  since  1819  by  Wrangell  and  others.  Mount  Ilyamna,  latitude  60°, 
longitude  153°  15',  reported  not  active  by  Bering  in  1741  (?)  and  active  by  Cook  in  1778 ;  also  by  Don  Artsaga  in  1779  ;  also  in  1768  by 
Portlock  and  Dixon ;  and  in  1793  by  Vancouver,  and  also  by  all  later  observers,  and  still  continues  the  same.  On  the  Aliaska  peninsula 
the  Veniaminof  crater,  latitude  56°,  longitude  158°,  reported  smoking  by  Veniaminof  from  1830  to  1840 ;  hot  springs,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
reported  flowing  by  Veniaminof  at  the  same  time,  and  continue  in  the  same  condition ;  Pavlovsky  crater,  in  latitude  55°  24'  and  longitude 
16 1°  48',  reported  active  from  1762  to  1768  by  the  promyshleniks ;  according  to  Chamisso  one  of  its  craters  became  extinct  in  1786,  reported 
active  by  Sarychef  in  1790,  also  by  all  later  observers,  and  is  still  smoking.  The  craters  of  Medvednikof  and  Morshova,  in  latitude  55° 
and  longitude  162°  37',  reported  not  active  in  1768  and  1769  by  Krenitzin,  but  active  in  1790  by  Sarychef,  now  smoking  occasionaljy; 
hot  springs  at  the  entrance  of  Morshova  bay,  in  latitude  54°  34'  and  longitude  152°  25',  were  reported  flowing  in  1832  by  Lutke.  Hot 
springs,  on  the  peninsula,  in  latitude  55°,  longitude  163°  10',  were  reported  by  Veniaminof  as  flowing  in  1638;  hot  springs,  on  Moller 
bay,  latitude  55°  45',  longitude  160°  30',  were  reported  flowing  in  1828  by  Lutke  and  in  1840  by  Veniaminof,  aiid  still  continue  in  the 
same  condition.  The  volcanic  island  of  Amnak,  latitude  55°  26',  longitude  163°  15',  was  active  during  the  last  century,  but  not  active 
since  1804,  according  to  Krusenstem.  On  Oonimak  island  the  volcano  Khaginak,  in  latitude  (?),  has  not  been  active  within  historic 
times,  though  Veniaminof,  from  native  accounts,  computed  that  its  crater  was  formed  in  the  year  1690. 

Of  the  two  other  volcanoes  on  this  island,  Shishaldin,  in  latitude  54°  45',  longitude  164°,  and  Pogromny,  latitude  54°  30'  and 
longitude  164°  45',  we  have  the  following  data : 

In  the  years  1775  to  1778  the  Shishaldin  was  reported  as  occasionally  active  by  Zaikof ;  in  1778  Shishaldin  was  reported  smoking  by 
Cook,  and  in  1790  by  Saner;  it  was  also  reported  smoking  in  1824  by  Veniaminof,  and  as  in  full  eruption  in  1825;  in  1826  a  new  eruption 
was  reported  by  Veniaminof  and  also  increased  activity  from  1827  to  1829,  and  from  1830  to  1831.  Pogromny  had  its  greatest  activity  in 
the  year  1795,  and  another  violent  eruption  in  1827,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1830;  both  are  still  smoking. 

In  the  island  of  Akoon  a  crater,  situated  in  latitude  54°  17',  longitude  165°  33',  wafl  reported  by  the  promyshleniks  as  not  active  between 
1765  and  1770 ;  in  the  year  1828  Veniaminof  reported  it  smoking.  Hot  springs  were  reported  flowing  in  1828,  and  stUl  continue  in  the  same 
condition.  The  crater  on  Akutan  island,  latitude  50°,  longitude  165°  54',  was  reported  not  active  in  1778  by  Cook,  and  also  by  Shelikhof  in 
1785 ;  It  was  reported  smoking  by  Saner  and  Sarychef  in  1790 ;  also  by  Veniaminof  and  later  observers.  On  Oonalashka  island  the  Maknshin 
crater,  in  latitude  53°  52',  longitude  166°  48',  was  reported  active  by  Krenitzin  in  1768,  not  active  by  Cook  in  1778,  extinct  by  Saner  in 
1790  and  1792,  smokijig  by  Sarychef  in  the  same  year.  In  1802  an  eruption,  accompanied  with  earthquake,  was  reported  by  Langsdorff; 
in  1816  and  1817  Eschholz  reported  it  as  not  active;  in  1880  Veniaminof  reports  earthquakes,  and  in  1826  an  eruption  ;  later  observers 
reported  it  still  smoking.  On  Oumnak  island  the  promyshleniks  reported  no  volcanic  phenomena  between  1765  and  1770 :  in  1784  the 
Vsevidof  crater  was  stUl  smoking;  in  1790  it  was  reported  smoking  by  Sarychef.  From  1817  to  1820  violent  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
took  place  throughout  the  whole  Oumnak  range.  In  1824  and  in  1830  other  eruptions  were  reported  by  Lutke  and  Postels.  The  volcanic 
island  of  Bogoslov  rose  from  the  sea  in  1796  with  earthquake  and  eruptions ;  reported  as  not  smoking  in  1800  by  Kotzebue;  also  in  1802  by 
Langsdorff;  reported  smoking  in  1804  by  Kotzebue ;  in  eruption  in  1806  by  Langsdorff ;  throwing  up  stones  in  1814  by  Baranof ;  decreasing 
in  height  in  1815,  also  by  Baranof;  not  active  in  1816  and  1817,  according  to  Eschholz,  and  smoking  again  in  1820,  according  to  Dr.  Stein  ^ 
reported  by  Veniaminof  as  no  longer  smoking  since  1823.  The  volcano  on  Kagamil  island,  in  latitude  52°  53',  longitude  169°  30',  was 
reported  to  have  been  active  by  Lutke  and  Postels.  In  1828  Veniaminof  reported  only  hot  springs,  an  exhalation  of  gases,  and  subterranean 
noises.  On  the  island  of  Tanaga,  in  latitude  53°,  longitude  169°  45',  the  volcano  is  reported  not  active  by  Bragin  in  1774;  in  1828  Lutke 
reported  it  active,  with  many  hot  springs  at  its  base.    The  volcanoes  of  Ouliagan  and  Chegulakh,  in  latitude  52°  53'  and  longitude  169°  40', 
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and  latitude  53°  08',  longitude  169°  24',  respectively,  have  not  been  active  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  volcano  of  TJnaeka, 
latitude  52°  40',  longitude  170°  28',  was  reported  smoking  in  April,  1817,  by  Choris;  in  eruption  in  1824  by  Liitke,  and  in  1830  by 
Veniaminof.  The  volcano  of  Amnkhta,  in  latitude  52°  30',  longitude  171°  04',  reported  in  fall  eraption  in  June,  1786,  by  Shelikhof  and  in 
1790  by  Sarychef ;  in  1830  it  ■was  reported  not  active  by  Liitke,  but  smoking  by  later  observers.  The  volcano  of  Siguam,  in  latitude  52°  20', 
longitndel72°  12',  with  mud  craters  and  hot  springs,  was  reported  active  by  Sarychef  in  1790,  and  smoking  by  Liitke  in  1827  ;  also  by 
later  observers.  The  five  craters  on  the  island  of  Atkha  were  reported  active  from  time  to  time  since  1760  by  Zaikof,  Tolatykh,  Liitke, 
and  others.  The  Sarychef  crater  was  considered  extinct  since  1792,  but  broke  out  again  in  1812,  according  to  Vassiler.  The  Korovinsky 
crater  was  in  eruption  and  smoking  in  1829  and  1830.  The  Konik  peak  was  reported  smoking  in  1827  by  Liitke;  in  1829  by  Ingenstrom; 
also  by  later  observers. 

The  volcano  on  Sitkhan  island,  latitude  52°  04',  longitude  167°  02',  was  reported  not  active  by  Tolstykh  in  1760,  in  eraption  by 
Sarychef  in  1792,  covered  with  snow  and  smoking  by  Ingenstrom  in  1829,  also  by  later  observers.  The  White  volcano,  on  Adakh,  in 
latitude  52°  45',  longitude  176°  30',  was  reported  active  in  1760  by  Tolstykh ;  also  in  1784  by  Shelikhof;  and  in  1790  and  1791  by  Saner  and 
Sarychef.  The  volcano  of  Kanaga,  latitude  52°,  longitude  176°  50',  was  reported  active,  with  many  hot  springs  at  its  base,  by  Tolstykh 
in  1763,  also  by  Shelikhsf  in  1768 ;  smoking  in  1790  and  1791  by  Sarychef,  and  in  1827  by  Liitke,  and  by  later  observers.  The  crater  on 
Tanaga,  in  latitude  52°,  longitude  178°,  was  reported  active  from  1763  to  1770  by  promyshleniks,  and  smoking  by  Sauer  in  1791,  and  by 
later  observers'.  The  volcano  on  (Joreloi,  latitude  51°  43',  longitude  78°  45',  was  reported  active  in  1760  by  Zaikof,  in  eruption  by  Sarychef 
in  1792,  smoking  by  Ingenstrom  in  1829.  The  volcano  of  Semiseisopochnoi,  latitude  52°,  longitude  180°  15',  reported  smoking  in  1772  by 
Bragin ;  also  by  Sarychef  in  1790  and  1792 ;  by  Liitke  in  1830,  and  by  later  observers.  The  volcano  of  Sitignak,  latitude  51°  39',  longitud« 
181°  33',  was  reported  active  by  Bragin  in  1776 ;  and  finally  the  crater  of  Sitkhan,  in  latitude  52°  and  longitude  181°  30',  reported  smoking 
by  Lutke  in  1828. 
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AMERICA  FROM  THE  YEAR  1690. 

Formation  of  the  crater  on  the  highest  peak  of  Oonimak  island  east  of  the  Shishaldin,  probably  the  Khaginak. 
1700  to  1710. — Volcanic  activity  on  the  Ouliagan,  Chegulakh,  and  Amnak. 
1741. — lyiamna  mountain  not  active.  (?) 

1760. — Adakh,  Qoreloi,  Cheohina,  and  Atkha  smoking ;  Koniushy  island  rising. 
1762. — Pavlovsky  volcano,  on  Aliaska  peninsula  active. 
1763.— Volcano  on  Tanaga  active  (until  1770). 

1768. — ^The  Makushin  and  another  volcano  on  Oonalashka  active ;  also  the  Medvednikof  and  Morshova  on  the  peninsula. 
1770. — Amukhton,  active. 
1772. — Semiseisopochnoi  smoking. 
1774. — ^The  volcano  on  Tannaldi-Angunakh  active. 

1775. — Mount  Calder  and  other  peaks  on  Prince  of  Wales  island  active ;  also  one  crater  on  Oonimak  island  intermittent. 
1776. — Tho  volcano  on  Sitignak  in  eruption. 
1778. — Ilyamua  volcano  active,  and  Shishaldin  smoking. 
1784. — Vsevidof,  on  Oumnak  island,  smoking ;  also  the  Chechina. 
1786. — The  volcano  on  Kanaga  in  eruption ;  Pavlovsky  crater  active ;  Siguam  and  Amukhta  active,  the  former  until  1790,  the  latter  antil 

1791. 
1788. — No  volcanic  phenomena  reported,  but  on  the  27th  of  July  a  flood  submerged  the  islands  of  Sannakh  and  Ounga  and  a  portion  of 

thepeninsnla  (evidently  a  tidal  wave  owing  to  earthquake). 
1790. — Akutan  peak  smoking ;  also  Vsevidof,  on  Oamuak,  the  Kanaga,  and  Semiseisopochnoi.    The  Makushin,  on  Oonalashka,  active  front 

1790  to  1792 ;  and  the  Shishaldin  from  1790  to  1825  (intermittent).     Eruption  reported  on  Prince  William  sound  in  latitude 

60°  54'.  (f) 
1791. — The  peaks  of  Tanaga  and  Kanaga,  smoking. 

1792. — The  peaks  of  Sitkhin  and  Goreloi  in  eruption  in  May ;  Semiseisopochnoi  smoking  in  June. 
1795, — Eruptions  in  southwest  end  of  Oonimak,  while  a  crater  on  the  north  side  becomes  extinct. 
1796. — Appearance  of  Bogoslov  island;  Edgecombe  active.  (?) 
1796  to  1800. — Craters  on  the  Four  Peak  islands  active ;  also  Amnak  island. 
1800  to  1815. — Bogoslov  rising,  but  not  smoking. 

1802. — Makushin  in  violent  eruption — earthquakes.    Bogoslov  not  active. 
1812. — Sarychef  peak,  on  Atkha,  very  active  after  a  long  repose. 

1817. — An  eruption  ou  the  north  end  of  Oumnak  with  a  flow  of  ashes  and  earthquake ;  Unaska  smoking. 
1818. — Makushin,  on  Oonalashka,  shaking ;  subterranean  disturbances  on  Amnak. 
1819. — Mount  Wrangell  in  eruption ;  the  R^doute  volcano  smoking. 
1820. — Bogoslov  smoking. 

1824.— Shishaldin  in  violent  eruption  from  1824  to  1825;  Unaska  in  violent  eruption  after  a  long  repose. 
1825.— Eruptions  on  the  northeast  side  of  Oonimak. 

1826. — Eruptions  and  fall  of  ashes  on  the  south  end  of  Oonimak;  the  Makushin,  on  Oonalashka,  smoking  and  shaking. 
1827. — The  Shishaldin  and  the  Pogromny,  on  Oonimak,  in  eruption  from  1827  to  1829.    The  peaks  on  Koniushy  and  Kanaga  smoking.    In 

June,  earthquake  on  Copper  island. 
1828. — The  peaks  of  Sitkhin,  Akoon,  Akutan,  Tannakh-Angunakh,  Atkha,  Koniushy,  Goreloi,  ou  Oonimak,  smoking. 
1829. — Shishaldin  smolung ;  also  Sitkhin,  Goreloi,  Tanaga,  Kanaga,  and  Atkha  smoking. 
1830  to  1831. — Shishaldin  in  violent  eruption ;   also  an  eruption  on  southwest  end  of  Oumnak  and  on  Unaska ;  the  Korovinsky,  on  Atkha 

island,  smoking. 
18.16.— Earthquake  on  islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George. 
1838.— Shishaldin  in  eruption,  and  three  other  peaks  on  Oonimak  island  smoking ;  the  Tannakh-Angunakh,  the  Makushin,  oh  Oonalashka, 

the  Akutan,  the  Pavlovsky  crater,  and  another  peak  on  Aliaska  peninsula,  smoking. 
^^''■~The  Korovinsky  crater,  on  Atkha,  and  the  Makushin  smoking. 

Krom  this  review,  however  incomplete,  it  would  appear  that  the  volcanic  activity  of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  Aliaska  peninsula 
has  been  decreasing  since  the  discovery  of  those  regions  by  the  Russians.  When  we  consider  the  three  classes  of  manifestations  of  volcanic 
activity,  that  is,  eruption,  the  reduction  of  sulphuric  deposits,  and  total  inactivity,  and  apply  them  to  the  islands  mentioned,  we  find 
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that  in  the  year  1830  twelve  of  the  Islands  produced  sulphuric  deposits,  eight  islands  were  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity,  and  five  (Unaska, 
Tannakh-Angunakh,  Onmnak,  Oonalashka,  and  Oonimak)  were  in  a  state  of  perceptible,  though  not  always  violent,  uninterrupted  activity. 

It  is  also  clear  to  the  observer  that  certain  relations  exist  between  the  alternate  repose  and  activity  at  various  points  along  the 
northern  volcanic  belt  now  under  consideration.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  of  Tolstykh,  Bragin,  Zaikhof,  Shelikhof,  Cook,  Saner, 
Vancouver,  and  others,  the  islands  of  Sitignak,  Kanaga,  Amukhta,  Kigamil,  Bogoslov,  Oonalashka,  Oonimak,  and  the  volcanoes  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  Ilyamna  were  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  a  state  of  alternate  but  generally  decreasing  activity, 
while  the  center  of  volcanic  action  apparently  advanced  from  west  to  east.  On  Kamchatka,  where  from  1727  to  1731  the  Kluchev  was  in 
constant  eruption,  and  in  1737  and  1739  violent  eruptions  took  place  from  the  Avatcha  and  another  volcanic  peak,  we  find  only  two  violent 
eruptions  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  (of  the  Kluchev  in  1762  and  1767,  and  of  the  Avatcha  in  1773  and  1796).  In 
1820  the  furnaces  of  Unaska,  Oumnak,  and  Oonimak  evinced  renewed  activity,  while  at  the  same  time  Mount  Wrangell  was  in  eruptio]i. 
When,  however,  after  this  period,  the  volcanic  manifestations  on  these  islands  began  to  decrease,  the  Kamchatka  peaks  once  more  opened 
their  craters  with  increased  violence  in  the  years  1827  and  1829.  Of  late  (1849)  we  have  received  no  reports  of  volcanic  phenomena  on 
the  Aleutian  islands,  but  the  Kamchatka  craters  are  once  more  in  eruption  since  1848. 

These  data,  vague  as  they  are,  do  not  furnish  proof  positive  of  a  connection  between  these  subterranean  channels,  but  the  fact  that 
within  a  more  limited  area,  as  on  the  islands  of  Oamuak,  Oonalashka,  and  Oonimak,  the  activity  of  one  crater  ceased  when  another  was 
in  eruption,  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  connects  the  American  continent  and  the  Alaska  peninsula  in  the  east  and  the  Commander  islands  in 
the  west  as  with  a  knotted  cable  that  has  sunk  under  its  own  weight  and  caused  its  supports  or  end-posts  to  converge  on  both  the 
Kamohatkan  and  American  coasts.  Several  ranges  of  mountains  run  at  right  angles  with  this  chain  or  dam.  When  we  look  at  the 
outward  shape  of  the  islands  we  find  those  in  the  west  spreading  and  flattening  toward  the  north  and  northwest,  and  those  in  the  east 
spreading  to  the  west  and  south ;  oonsec[uently  the  lifting  force  must  have  been  strongest  in  the  direction  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  this  has  been  the  direction  of  nearly  all  the  earthquakes  within  historic  times. 

It  seems  that  three  kinds  of  volcanoes  are  represented  in  the  Aleutian  chain:  eruptive,  or  true  volcanoes;  intermittent,  or  partially 
eruptive  volcanoes ;  and  volcanoes  that  have  risen  and  acquired  elevation  without  an  outbreak  through  the  surface.  All  the  volcanoes, 
with  the  exception  of  Shishaldin,  have  their  summits  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  location  of  craters  on  these  peaks  is  as 
follows :  On  Shishaldin  the  crater  is  located  on  the  summit  of  the  cone ;  that  of  Khaginak  is  on  the  summit ;  that  of  Akoon  is  also  on  the 
summit;  on  Akutan  volcano  the  old  crater  was  at  the  summit,  and  another  of  later  date  is  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  the  peak;  the 
crater  of  Makushin  is  locftted  at  the  summit  of  the  blunted  cone;  the  crater  of  Vsevidof,  on  Oonimak  island,  is  on  its  comb-like  sunmiit; 
the  crater  of  Chegulakh  is  at  the  summit  of  the  cone;  and  that  of  Unaska  is  also  on  the  summit  of  the  blunted  cone;  the  Korovinsky 
volcano  has  its  crater  in  a  depression  between  two  peaks ;  the  volcanoes  of  Kanaga  and  Tanaga  have  their  craters  at  the  summit,  while 
that  of  Sitkhin  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  conical  peak. 

A  majority  of  the  volcanoes  mentioned  have  their  craters  at  the  summit,  and  should  consequently  be  true  volcanoes,  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  all  the  apertures  from  which  smoke  issues  are  actual  craters  afibrding  constant  communication  between  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  and  the  external  atmosphere.  On  many  of  the  island  volcanoes  the  appearance  of  smoke  is  due  to  hot  springs  or  steam 
arising  from  cracks  or  clefts  differing  very  essentially  from  actual  volcanic  craters.  Where  the  smoking  or  steaming  is  periodical,  and 
increasing  in  volume  during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  we  may  presume  that  the  constant  communication  with  the  volcanic  earth  beneath 
exists,  since  the  voluminous  atmospheric  precipitation  at  that  season  of  the  year  would  penetrate  to  the  heated  strata  of  the  earth  and  rise 
as  steam  from  the  furnace  or  crater. 

The  eruptions  reported  by  the  various  observers  must  also  be  accepted  with  due  caution ;  in  many  instances  they  consisted  probably 
of  ignited  gases  only,  as  several  such  eruptions  have  been  described  as  taking  place  for  prolonged  periods  on  the  summits  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  Occasionally  the  appearance  of  fire  may  be  traced  to  the  mere  reflection  of  the  glow  of  molten  lava  in  the  interior  of  the 
crater  on  the  clouds  and  vaporous  atmosphere  above.  It  is  true  that  lava,  obsidian,  and  pumice-stone  are  found  at  various  points  of  the 
Aleutian  islands,  but  we  have  no  description  of  streams  of  burning  lava,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  even  the  most  careless  observer.  A  few  eruptions  that  have  occurred  within  historic  times  consisted  of  ashes,  stones, 
and  liquid  mud,  and  they  seldom  took  place  in  the  main  craters,  being  apparently  of  a  subordinate  and  spasmodic  character.  We  know 
that  sulphur  is  gathered  from  many  of  the  craters,  but  the  crystallization  of  sulphuric  gas  is  among  the  weakest  manifestations  of  volcanic 
activity.    A  majority  of  the  Aleutian  volcanoes  belong  to  this  class  of  sulphur-producing  clefts  and  craters. 

The  falling  in  of  mountains  rising  on  the  east  coast  of  Bering  sea,  the  apparent  swelling  and  bursting  of  whole  sections  of  islands- 
all  these  are  indications  pointing  to  a  constant  process  of  formation  of  peaks,  craters,  and  crevices  by  elevation.  A  gradual  rising  is  stUl 
observable  on  Oonimak  island  and  the  north  coast  of  Aliaska  peninsula.  Bering  sea  at  its  western  end  has  a  uniform  depth  of  a  hundred 
fathoms  or  more,  while  the  eastern  half  is  very  shallow.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  this  region  owes  its  origin  more  to 
gradual  elevation  than  to  violent  eruption  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  island  of  Bogoslov  was  not  the  result  of  eruption  and  piling  up  of 
debris  or  lava,  as  the  island  rose  very  slowly,  and  its  crater  was  active  but  a  very  brief  period  of  time ;  the  elevation  continued  long  years 
after  all  other  volcanic  manifestations  had  ceased.  The  only  islands  actually  formed  by  accumulations  of  lava  during  eruptions  in  Bering  sea 
are  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Michael,  and  Stuart  islands,  the  Pribylof  group,  and  perhaps  Amnak  island. 


Ohaptee  IV— historical  SKETCH  OF  ALASKA. 


A  report  upon  a  country  so  little  known  to  us  as  Alaska  is  at  the  present  day  would  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  its  first  discovery  and  subsequent  development  until  its  final  fusion 
into  the  union  of  states  and  territories.  For  this  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  the  second  voyage 
of  discovery  undertaken  by  Vitus  Bering,  who  in  the  course  of  his  first  explorations,  some  years  previously,  had 
discovered  the  strait  named  after  him,  and  proved  to  the  world  the  separation  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America.  The  so-called  second  northern  naval  expedition,  fitted  out  in  the  year  1733  by  order  of  the  empress 
Anna,  though  unfortunate  in  nearly  all  its  details  and  fatal  to  its  commander,  served  to  show  the  Eussian  navigators 
the  way  to  unknown  regions  of  North  America  and  adjoining  islands.  The  information  brought  back  by  members  of 
the  expedition,  however  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  acquainted  the  Eussians  with  some  islands  the  existence  of 
which  had  been  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  labors  of  this  expedition  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  58°,  and  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  as  well  as  of  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  Kurile  islands.  A  few  of  the  latter  had  been  reported  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  for  more  definite  information  as  to  these  localities  the  world  was  indebted  to  the  Eussian  traders  and  hunters 
or  other  adventurers,  who,  upon  a  mere  rumor  of  the  existence  of  valuable  furs,  set  out  in  such  craft  as  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon  and  made  their  way  from  island  to  island  until  the  whole  region  was  discovered. 

Up  to  the  year  1743  we  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  in  search  of  furs  in  this  direction,  but  from  that  time* 
for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  merchants  and  other  individuals  fitted  out  vessels  and  even  squadrons  of  small 
craft,  either  individually  or  in  company  with  others,  for  hunting  and  trading  on  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  islands. 
Much  of  the  information  and  reports  brought  back  by  these  adventurers  is  supported  by  documents  still  in  existence. 
These  enterprises  were  exceedingly  numerous,  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  necessary  only  to  mention  briefly  those  that 
accomplished  any  new  discoveries  in  the  direction  of  the  American  coast. 

The  first  to  engage  in  this  traffic  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Cossacks  of  lower  Kamchatka,  Emelian  Bassof,  who 
sailed  in  a  small  vessel  of  his  own  construction  to  the  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper  in  four  consecutive  voyages  in  the 
years  1743, 1745, 1747,  and  1749.  The  next  adventurer  to  imitate  Bassof  s  example  was  a  sailor  named  Nevodchikof, 
who  had  served  under  Bering,  and  who  sailed  as  commander  of  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  Chuprof  & 
Co.,  in  the  year  1745,  reaching  the  islands  of  Attoo  and  Agatoo.  In  the  year  1749  a  small  vessel,  built  and  fitted 
out  by  the  merchant  Trapeznikof,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  of  Atkha  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  surrounding 
islands.  In  the  year  1759  the  trader  Glottof,  with  a  shijp  belonging  to  the  merchant  Nikiforof,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Oumnak,  and  subsequently  discovered  the  whole  group  of  islands,  including  Oonalashka,  which  was 
subsequently  named  the  Fox  islands.  The  discovery  of  this  group  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  navigator  of  another 
expedition,  Bashmakof,  but  as  Bashmakof  accomplished  his  voyage  nearly  ten  years  earlier,  and  as  there  is  positive 
proof  that  no  fox-skins  were  shipped  to  Kamchatka  from  the  Aleutian  islands  previous  to  the  year  1762,  his  claim 
to  the  honor  of  this  discovery  becomes  very  doubtful.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  also  preserve  a  tradition  that 
Olottof  was  the  first  Eussian  who  came  among  them,  and  that  he  baptized  many  of  the  natives.  Glottof  was  also 
the  first  to  furnish  a  map  of  that  region  to  his  government,  which  map  contained  eight  large  islands  situated  east 
of  Oonalashka. 

In  the  year  1760  the  merchant  Andreian  Tolstykh  landed  upon  the  island  of  Adakh,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
sojourn  of  three  years  accomplished  a  thorough  exploration  of  that  island  and  seven  others  surrounding  it,  and 
made  a  detailed  report  to  the  government,  stating  that  he  had  subjected  the  people  to  the  Eussian  crown.  These 
islands  were  named,  after  him,  the  "Andreian  islands".  The  result  of  his  reports  to  the  Eussian  government  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  ukase  of  the  empress  Catherine  II  to  the  governor  of  Siberia,  Chicherin,  dated 
March  2, 1766 : 

Uenis  Ivanovich: 

Your  information  concerning  the  discovery  and  snbjection  of  six  Aleutian  islands  heretofore  unknown,  as  irell  as  the  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Cossack  Vassiutin,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Tliese  enterprises  are  exceedingly  pleasing  to  me.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  there  is  no  detailed  description  of  the  country  and  the  people. 

Your  action  in  promising  rewards  to  the  merchant  Tolstykh,  and  special  privileges  for  any  future  undertakings  of  the  same  kind, 
under  condition  that  a  tribute  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  result  be  paid  to  the  crown,  I  fully  approve;  and  you  may  tell  him  that  he  may 
proceed  in  accordance  with  this  proposition.  Him,  as  well  as  the  Cossacks  Vasseutin  and  Lazarev,  you  will  promote  into  the  class  of 
Siberian  nobles. 

God  grant  that  the  proposed  voyage  may  be  a  fortunate  one,  and  crowned  with  success.  I  should  like  very  much  to  learn  whether 
any  information  can  be  gleaned  from  the  natives  of  those  islands  of  any  previous  visit  of  Europeans  to  their  country,  and  if  there  has 
been  no  wreck  of  vessels  of  any  other  nation.  You  must  urge  upon  these  promyshleniks  to  treat  the  natives  with  kindness  and  to  avoid 
all  oppression  or  ill  treatment  of  their  new  brothers. 

To  this  ukase  was  affixed  the  empress'  own  signature. 

In  the  year  1761  a  ship  of  the  merchant  Bechevin  made  the  coast  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  Up  to  this  time 
the  relations  between  the  natives  of  the  islands  and  the  Eussian  invaders  had  been  altogether  of  a  friendly 
character,  the  former  submitting  patiently  to  the  demands  of  the  new-comers,  but  the  promyshleniks,  encouraged 
by  their  easy  conquests,  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  committing  outrages  of  every  kind,  reducing  the  people 
to  a  state  of  servitude  verging  upon  absolute  slavery,  and  continued  to  act  in  this  manner  until  the  patience  of 
even  this  timid  race  was  exhausted. 

The  first  Eussians  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  natives  were  the  members  of  an 
expedition  under  command  of  the  merchant  Drushinnin,  who  arrived  at  Oonalashka  in  1762.  Upon  a  given  signal 
the  people  of  all  the  villages  ou  the  island  rose  and  slaughtered  their  oppressors,  until  of  a  complement  of  over  150 
men  only  four  individuals,  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  their  vessels,  survived ;  these  were  subsequently  saved 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  charitable  Aleut,  who  kept  them  in  concealment  in  the  interior  of  the  island  until  it 
was  possible  to  communicate  with  the  members  of  another  expedition. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor  of  Siberia,  in  answer  to  his  instructions  to  furnish  more  detailed  information 

concerning  the  new  discovery,  represented  to  the  empress  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  this  as  long  as  the 

new  di-scoveries  were  visited  only  by  ignorant  traders,  incapable  of  making  any  astronomical  observations  or 

scientific  inquiries.    The  governor  requested  that  some  uaval  officers  be  detailed  to  make  the  desired  explorations. 

The  empress  reierred  the  matter  to  the  admiralty  college,  and  after  some  correspondence  two  captains  of  the  navy, 
7  AL 
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Krenitzin  and  Levashef,  were  selected  to  execute  the  will  of  the  empress.  After  many  mishaps  these  two  ofiScers 
succeeded  in  sailing  from  Kamchatka  in  two  government  vessels  in  the  year  1768.  Krenitzin,  who  was  senior  in 
command,  advanced  as  far  as  the  strait  between  the  Aliaska  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Oonimak,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters,  while  his  companion,  Levashef,  established  himself  with  his  crew  in  Captain's  harbor,  Oonalashka 
•island.  Krenitzin  had  some  difflculties  with  the  natives,  resulting  in  several  skirmishes,  and  both  commands 
suffered  terribly  from  the  scurvy  during  the  whole  winter,  disease  and  other  misfortunes  preventing  them  from 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  scientific  observation,  and  in  the  following  year  they  returned  to  Siberia  with  only  one- 
third  of  the  crew,  the  remainder  having  fallen  victims  to  the  scurvy  or  been  killed  by  the  warlike  natives  of  the 
mainland. 

The  first  visit  to  the  island  of  Kadiak,  made  by  Glottof,  was  also  attended  with  disaster.  He  reached  that 
island  in  the  autumn  of  1762,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  with  his  crew  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  settlement  of  Kaguiak.  After  several  hostile  attacks,  which  were 
repulsed  by  the  Eussians,  the  natives  kept  aloof,  refusing  to  trade;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  scurvy 
appeared  among  the  invaders,  reducing  their  strength  to  less  than  one-third,  the  savages  again  made  attempts  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  dread  disease  by  killing  the  survivors,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Glottof  succeeded,  late  in  the  following  spring,  in  launching  his  vessel  and  making  his  escape  to  Oumnak. 

The  history  of  the  Eussian  discoveries  for  the  next  twenty  years  is  a  continuous  story  of  outrages  committed 
by  the  numerous  trading  expeditions  and  of  internal  quarrels  between  themselves.  The  success  of  the  earliest 
adventurers  had  been  so  great  that  every  Siberian  merchant  who  had  a  few  thousand  rubles  at  his  command  sought 
to  associate  himself  with  a  few  others,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  miserable  craft  or  two  and  engage  in  the  same  business, 
and  over  sixty  distinct  enterprises  of  the  kind  can  be  traced.  They  all  carried  on  their  operations  on  the  same  basis  j 
that  is,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  engaged  a  crew  on  shares,  the  cargo  of  furs  brought  back  by  each  vessel 
being  divided  into  two  equal  shares ;  one  of  these  was  claimed  by  the  owners  who  had  furnished  the  means,  and  the 
other  half  was  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each  member  of  the  crew  one  share,  and  to  the  navigator  and 
commander  two  each.  After  the  division  had  been  made  each  participant  was  obliged  to  give  one- tenth  of  his  share  to 
the  government.  These  so-called  traders  had  managed  to  do  their  business  with  ah  exceedingly  small  stock  of  goods. 
Where  no  opposition  was  offered  by  the  natives  the  invaders  did  not  even  pretend  to  buy  skins  of  them,  but  forced 
them  to  go  out  and  hunt  and  turn  over  their  booty  to  the  promyshleniks,  without  payment  beyond  a  few  beads 
and  a  leaf  or  two  of  tobacco  given  as  a  gratuity  in  consideration  of  good  behavior;  and  the  unfortunate  natives 
were  given  to  understand  that  as  subjects  of  the  Eussian  empire  it  was  their  duty  to  render  such  services  in 
behalf  of  the  crown. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eussian 
fur- trade  on  the  islands  of  Bering  sea.  For  several  years  previous  to  this  period  the  most  prominent  merchant  in 
Siberia  engaged  in  this  trade  was  G-rigor  Ivanovitch  Shelikhof,  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  Eylsk,  who  had  come  to 
Siberia,  together  with  Ivan  Larionovich  Golikof,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Kursk.  For  some  time  Shelikhof  was 
engaged  in  business,  in  company  with  the  latter  and  a  few  other  Siberian  traders,  fitting  out  hunting  expeditions 
to  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands,  the  results  of  which  forced  upon  him  the  conviction  that  the  yield  of  furs  was 
growing  less  from  year  to  year.  The  evident  decrease  in  furs,  together  with  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives, 
provoked  altogether  by  the  inhuman  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  their  visitors,  called  for  some  fundamental 
reform  in  the  manner  of  doing  business  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  achieve  a  revival  of 
trade.  Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  that  the  new  discoveries  should  be  connected  with  the  mother  country  by 
closer  ties,  Shelikhof  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  in  person  the  distant  regions,  in  order  to  discover  the  best  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  for  this  purpose  he  persuaded  his  partner  Golikof,  together  with  another 
Golikof,  Mikhail  Sergeievich,  who  was  called  a  captain,  to  form  a  new  company  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  the  new  firm  was  limited  to  70,000  rubles,  divided  into  120  shares,  and  with  this  capital  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  two  or  three  ships  and  dispatch  them  on  a  sea  voyage  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Shelikhof;  or,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  mutual  agreement  by  the  partners,  "to  sail  for  Aliaska  land,  called 
A.merica,  and  for  known  and  unknown  islands,  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade  and  explorations,  and  to  establish  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  natives." 

Having  fitted  out  at  Okhotsk  three  galliots,  named  respectively  the  Three  Saints,  the  Archangel  Michael,  and 
the  Simeon  the  Friend  of  God  and  Anna  the  Prophetess,  Shelikhof  sailed  with  them  on  the  16th  of  August,  1783, 
taking  passage  with  his  wife  on  the  first  of  these  vessels.  Bad  weather  and  contrary  winds  caused  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  to  separate,  and  after  losing  sight  of  the  second  named  vessel  the  commander  concluded  to  winter 
on  Bering  island.  After  visiting  during  the  following  year  the  island  of  Oonalashka,  and  repairing  his  vessels  as 
far  as  possible,  ShelilLhof  sailed  with  interpreters  and  ten  Aleutians,  who  voluntarily  joined  his  expedition,  for  the 
island  of  Kadiak,  leaving  orders  for  the  commander  of  the  missing  vessel  to  follow  him  to  the  same  place.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  1784,  the  two  vessels  reached  the  island  and  entered  a  harbor,  which  they  named  after  the  ship  Three 
Saints. 

Several  bidarkas  were  sent  out  to  discover  whether  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they 
brought  back  one  of  the  natives,  whom  Shelikhof  treated  with  great  kindness,  making  him  presents,  and  sent  him 
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home  the  next  day.  It  was  evident  that  the  savage  liked  the  reception  given  him  by  the  Russians,  as  he  reappeared 
the  following  day  and  refused  to  leave  Shelikhof  again  until  his  final  departure  from  the  island.  He  not  only 
accompanied  him  and  served  him  in  all  his  voyages  about  the  island,  but  he  frequently  warned  him  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  his  countrymen.  This  hostile  disposition  soou  became  apparent.  A  party  of  men  sent  out  in  boats 
to  hunt  and  to  explore  the  island  discovered  a  multitude  of  natives  assembled  on  a  precipitous,  rocky  island  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast.  Shelikhof  gives  the  number  of  these  as  4,000,  an  evident  exaggeration.  Thinking  that 
such  an  assemblage  could  not  be  without  some  special  object  Shelikhof  resolved  to  send  to  the  island  a  deputation 
to  iuvite  the  natives  to  trade  with  the  Eussians  and  to  live  at  peace  with  them,  but  the  only  answer  made  by  the 
savages  was  a  threatening  demand  that  the  navigators  should  immediately  leave  the  island  and  never  dare  to 
approach  it  again.  Upon  this  reply  Shelikhof  himself  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
savages  to  assume  friendly  relations  with  himself  and  his  men,  declaring  that  he  had  come  with  no  hostile  intention, 
but  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  country.  His  words,  as  they  were  explained  to 
the  natives  by  the  interpreters,  had  no  visible  effect,  and  a  few  arrows  were  discharged  from  the  multitude, 
causing  the  boats  to  retreat  to  the  ships.  Measures  were  taken  at  once  for  defense  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  A 
few  days  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  savages  approached  the  harbor  unobserved  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Eussians.  The  battle  lasted  until  daylight  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  for  the  necessity  of  self 
preservation  caused  the  promyshleniks  to  fight  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  at  last  the  enemy,  though  vastly 
superior  in  numbers,  was  put  to  flight.  This  first  victory  did  not  by  any  means  avert  all  danger,  as  it  was  reported  by 
one  of  the  natives  who  had  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  Eussians  that  the  savages  were  only  waiting  for  considerable 
reenforcements  from  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  renew  the  attack  upon- the  intruders  and  to 
exterminate  them  to  the  last  man.  Under  such  circumstances  Shelikhof  resolved  at  once  to  attack  the  main  stronghold 
of  the  enemy  on  the  rocky  island.  With  a  picked  crew  of  promyshleniks  he  attacked  the  savages  in  a  position 
deemed  by  them  impregnable,  and  after  a  few  discharges  from  his  iron  2-pounders  stormed  the  place  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  enemy  becam*  completely  demoralized,  jumijing  over  the  precipices  into  the  sea,  and  surrendering 
in  large  numbers  to  the  Eussians.  This  victory  was  achieved  at  great  sacrifice  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of 
the  Eussians.  The  prisoners  taken  were  located  at  a  distance  of  fifty  versts  from  the  harbor  and  furnished  by  Shelikhof 
with  provisions  and  hunting-gear.  In  order  to  secure  their  allegiance  twenty  children  of  the  most  i^rominent  among 
the  captives  were  taken  as  hostages  on  board  the  ships.  Occasional  attacks  were  made  after  this  upon  hunting 
parties  at  a  great  distance  from  Shelikhof's  headquarters,  but  the  invaders  had  attained  such  a  moral  supremacy 
over  the  people  that  no  further  combined  or  organized  opposition  was  offered. 

As  soon  as  Shelikhof  found  himself  relieved  from  auxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  his  small  command  he  began 
the  organization  of  his  colony  and  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  surrounding  regions.  He  dispatched  one 
expedition  in  four  large  bidars,  carrying  fifty-two  Eussians  and  eleven  natives  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and 
accompanied  by  110  natives  of  Kadiak,  each  in  his  own  canoe.  The  command  proceeded  along  the  northern  side 
of  Kadiak  island^  and  crossing  the  strait  dividing  the  island  from  the  Aliaska  peninsula  (subsequently  named 
after  Shelikhof)  explored  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  mountainous  coast  of  Cook's 
inlet,  inhabited  by  a  different  race.  The  expedition  met  with  no  opposition,  which  was  probably  due  to  its 
numerical  strength  more  than  to  an  actual  liking  of  the  natives  for -their  visitors.  A  few  hostages  were  brought 
back  to  Shelikhof's  headquarters,  but  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  course  of  this  exploration  was  of  insignificant 
proportions.  This  large  party  on  its  return  was  located  at  Karluk,  on  the  western  side  of  Kadiak,  and  from  here 
the  hunters  ranged  north  and  south  throughout  the  winter  in  active  pursuit  of  the  sea-otter.  The  promyshleniks 
remaining  under  Shelikhof's  immediate  command  also  made  explorations  of  the  island  in  various  directions,  taking 
hostages  from  every  village  and  establishing  trade  among  the  natives.  One  small  party  advanced  as  far  as  Shuiak, 
the  northernmost  island  of  the  Kadiak  archipelago,  where  friendly  relations  were  established  with  the  native  chief; 
the  latter  succeeded  in  gaining  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Eussian  leader,  and  was  furnished  with  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  for  trade,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  act  as  Shelikhof's  agent.  The  selection  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  the  chief  not  only  retained  th6  goods  for  his  own  use,  but  killed  the  men  who  were  sent  to  look 
after  the  business,  and  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Kenaitze,  on  Cook's  inlet,  who  sent  him  a  force  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  to  join  in  a  combined  attack  on  Shelikhof's  fortifications.  When  this  news  was  received  at  Three 
Saints  bay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  Shelikhof  at  once  dispatched  two  parties  to  meet  the  enemy,  one 
consisting  of  promyshleniks  alone,  and  the  other  of  friendly  natives  of  Kadiak  and  Aleutians.  They  were  instructed 
to  disperse  the  approaching  enemy  and  to  establish  a  fortification  on  the  island  of  Afognak,  adjoining  Kadiak.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  reports  arrived  from  the  north  to  the  effect  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been 
accomplished,  and  that  a  lodgment  had  been  effected,  not  only  on  Afognak,  but  on  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet,  after 
severe  chastisement  of  the  hostile  Kenaitze  inhabiting  that  region. 

Another  exploring  party  was  sent  to  Prince  William  sound,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  far  as  cape  Saint  Elias, 
located  by  Bering  in  his  second  voyage,  now  known  to  be  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Kaiak.  As  a  business 
venture  this  last  enterprise  was  not  very  successful,  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  William  sound  and  the  Copper  Eiver 
delta  showing  decided  aversion  to  intercourse  with  the  Eussians ;  and  apparently  the  only  result  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  erection  of  crosses  and  various  other  signs  at  different  points  of  the  islands  and  sea-coast  for  the  purpose 
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of  notifying  explorers  of  other  nations  that  the  coast  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eussians.  Both  Spanish 
and  English  Vlessels  had  been  in  the  same  vicinity  many  years  previous,  and  had  taken  formal  possession,  leaving 
the  usual,  marks  of  notification.  All  these  were  carefully  removed  by  the  Eussians  before  planting  their  own.  The 
same  geographical  farce  was  enacted  again  at  the  time  of  Vancouver's  cruise  in  the  waters  of  Prince  William  sound, 
when,  on  several  occasions,  the  English  discoverer  took  formal  possession  of  one  side  of  an  island  while  the  Spaniard 
erected  his  crosses  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Eussians,  already  permanently  established,  moved 
quickly  about  from  place  to  place  in  their  light,  skin-covered  boats,  removing  the  marks  of  possession  as  fast  as 
planted,  and  substituting  their  own. 

At  his  headquarters  in  Three  Saints  bay  Shelikhof  labored  faithfully  to  enlighten  his  captives  and  hostages 
and  to  convert  them  to  the  Greek  Catholic  faith.  His  arguments  were  of  a  practical  nature;  he  showed  them  the 
advantages  of  living  according  to  the  customs  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  the  poor  miserable  savages  were 
only  too  glad  to  be  allowed  to  partake  of  such  rude  comforts  as  the  Eussian  traders  could  boast,  and  in  return  for 
these  advantages  were  always  willing  to  go  through  any  ceremony  Shelikhof  chose  to  perform.  Nearly  all  the 
captives  and  many  of  the  visitors  from  the  neighboring  tribes  and  villages  were  baptized  and  duly  counted  as 
members  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  at  the  same  time  a  school  was  established  for  children  and  adults,  in  which 
the  pupils  were  instructed  in  a  few  rudiments  of  education. 

Shelikhof,  according  to  his  own  account,  took  particular  care  to  tell  these  people  the  most  marvelous  stories 
concerning  the  goodness,  power,  and  benevolence  of  the  empress  of  Eussia,  representing  it  as  the  highest  privilege 
to  be  one  of  her  subjects.  He  had  with  him  some  wretched  portraits  of  the  imperial  family,  and  as  these  were  the 
first  examples  of  the  painter's  art  ever  beheld  by  the  natives,  they  made  considerable  impression  upon  their  minds. 
Shelikhof 's  wife  also  did  her  part  in  the  work  of  civilization,  instructing  the  girls  and  the  women  in  needlework 
and  such  household  arts  as  could  be  of  any  use  to  the  savages. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1786,  the  ship  Three  Saints  had  been  repaired  and  fitted  for  the  return  voyage,  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  all  that  could  be  efteoted  in  establishing  and  fortifying  his  headquarters  in  the  newly- 
discovered  district  had  been  done,  Shelikhof  resolved  to  take  his  departure,  in  order  to  obtain  more  private  means  as 
well  as  government  assistance  and  sanction  for  his  enterprise.  He  sailed  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  just  as  his  ship 
was  leaving  the  coast  the  long-lost  sister  ship  Saint  Michael  appeared  in  the  distance.  It  appeared  from  the 
commander's  report  that  this  unfortunate  vessel  had  been  nearly  three  years  making  her  passage  from  Kamchatka 
to  Kadiak,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  miles.  After  promptly  relieving  the  incapable  commander  Shelikhof 
ordered  the  ship  to  assist  in  an  organized  exploration  of  the  coast  in  company  with  the  remaining  vessel  of  the 
fleet ;  one  of  the  vessels  to  visit  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  proceed  thence  northward  as  far  as  Bering 
strait,  while  the  other  was  to  survey  the  coast  from  Kadiak  eastward. 

Shelikhof  himself  arrived  at  Kamchatka  on  the  8th  of  August  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Okhotsk,  reaching  that 
port  in  January,  1787.  He  had  taken  from  the  islands  30  natives,  who  subsequently  accompanied  him  to  Irkutsk. 
He  at  once  submitted  to  the  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  a  detailed  report  of  his  discoveries,  with  charts  of 
the  islands  and  plans  of  the  fortifications  and  stations  established,  asking  for  instructions  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  enterprise;  and  he  made  the  bold  statement  that  by  his  labors  50,000  subjects  had  been  added  to  the  Eussian 
empire,  ready  to  do  homage  to  the  empress  and  to  accept  the  Christian  faith.  If  he  had  divided  this  number  by 
ten  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  He  stated  to  the  governor-general  that  without  the  approval  of  the 
empress  his  labor  would  be  in  vain,  as  he  had  acted  with  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  his  humble  share  in  the  extension 
and  aggrandizement  of  his  country  and  in  securing  the  discoveries  made  by  Eussians  against  the  encroachments 
of  other  powers,  and  upon  his  urgent  representations  Jacobi,  the  governor-general,  forwarded  his  reports  and 
charts  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  meantime  Golikof,  Shelikhof  s  partner,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  home  in  the  city  of  Kursk.  The  empress 
happening  to  pass  through  the  place  on  one  of  her  voyages  through  the  empire,  Golikof  seized  the  opportunity  to 
present  himself  before  her  and  to  display  the  maps  and  charts  of  his  partner.  The  empress  was  at  once  interested, 
inquired  into  the  doings  of  the  firm  in  all  its  details,  and  gave  orders  that  Shelikhof  present  himself  in  person  at  the 
palace  as  soon  as  he  came  to  St.  Petersburg.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  empress  to  the  capital  two 
expeditions  were  organized  for  the  exploration  of  the  new  discoveries  in  the  far  east.  One  of  these  was  to  proceed 
by  sea  Irom  the  Baltic,  with  Kamchatka  as  the  objective  point,  and  the  command  of  the  enterprise  was  given  to 
Admiral  Mulovsky.  The  other  expedition  was  to  be  fitted  out  at  Okhotsk,  under  command  of  the  English  Captain 
Billings,  who  was  to  give  special  attention  to  the  American  coast.  The  first  expedition  did  not  sail,  on  account  of 
a  declaration  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Eussia  at  that  time,  while  the  second  was  delayed  until  the  year  1790. 

The  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  was  at  once  instructed  to  report  the  best  means  of  fostering  the 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  maintaining  Eussian  supremacy  over  the  new  discoveries ;  and  he 
was  also  to  report  a  system  of  management  of  the  native  tribes,  in  order  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
and  civilization,  and  to  improve  their  mode  of  life. 

In  order  to  secure  Eussia's  possession  of  her  new  discoveries  Jacobi  considered  it  sufficient  to  send  at  once  30 
large  copper  plates  with  the  Eussian  coat-of  arms,  and  as  many  wooden  crosses  with  the  inscription,  "  Land  in 
Eussian  possession."    The  greater  part  of  these  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  agents  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof,  who 
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were  already  acquainted  with  the  best  localities  for  planting  such  tokens.  With  regard  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives  the  governor  proposed  that  the  tri,}3ute  theretofore  levied  by  Cossacks  accompanying  the 
traders,  or  by  the  latter  themselves,  should  be  changed  to  a  voluntary  tax,  left  to  the  determination  of  the  native 
chiefs.  At  the  same  time  Jacobi  expressed  the  opinion  that  as  long  as  every  Siberian  trader  was  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  the  natives  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  men,  who 
carried  with  them  crews  composed  of  the  worst  elements  to  be-fonnd  among  Siberian  convicts  and  desperadoes. 
He  called  attention  to  the  humane  and  patriotic  manner  in  which  Shelikhof  had  conducted  his  enterprises  and 
explorations,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  baptized  many  of  the  pagan  natives  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  instruct 
both  children  and  adults,  always  proclaiming  that  everything  he  did  was  done  in  the  name  and  for  the  glory  of  her 
majesty  the  empress ;  if,  therefore,  the  regions  incorporated  with  the  empire  through  the  efforts  of  these  men  were 
left  under  their  control,  the  interests  of  both  the  crown  and  the  new  subjects  would  always  be  duly  considered, 
while  the  lawless  horde  of  Siberian  promyshleniks  and  convicts  would  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  thereby  the 
most  fruitful  cause  of  strife  with  the  natives  removed  forever.  Jacobi  was  very  eloquent  in  urging  the  empress  to 
confer  exclusive  privileges  upon  the  company  represented  by  Shelikhof  and  his  partners ;  but  his  ardor  in  the  matter 
was  to  a  certain  extent  explained  by  the  subsequent  appearance  of  his  name  among  the  shareholders  of  the  company. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  Jacobi's  report  and  propositions,  and  the  petition  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof  concerning  their 
proposed  further  extension  of  trading  operations  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  coast  of  America,  the 
empress  at  once  instructed  the  department  of  commerce,  through  its  president,  Count  Chernyshev,  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  condition  and  trade  of  those  localities,  and  of  the  means  of 
extending  Eussian  commerce  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  committee  on  commerce  presented,  in  March,  1788,  the 
following  opinion : 

The  important  results  obtained  througli  the  organized  exertions  of  the  Shelikhof  company  deserve  not  only  the  approval  of  the 
government  of  the  continuance  and  extension  of  those  operations,  but  also  the  most  active  assistance,  especially  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  expenditure  incurred  by  the  company  who  has  already  invested  250,000  rubles  without  any  prospect  of  speedy  return,  and 
whose  expenses  in  the  immediate  future  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  200,000.  The  prosecution  of  Shelikhof 's  enterprise  is  of  the  highest 
importance  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  China,  which  latter  circumstance  involves  great  loss  to 
the  whole  of  Siberia  and  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  all  Russian  comnierce.  The  goods  and  manufactured  articles  intended  by  the 
Eiissian  merchants  for  the  Chinese  trade  are  now  blocking  up  warehouses  without  bringing  any  returns,  and  no  profit  can  be  realized  upon 
the  capital  thus  invested.  The  articles  which  Bussia  has  carried  to  China  in  order  to  obtain  tea  and  nankeen  are  partially  obtained  from 
other  powers,  and  a  loss  in  this  direction  involves  a  rise  in  the  price  of  exchange.  Finally,  the  high  prices  of  all  stores  and  provisions 
needed  for  fitting  out  expeditions  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  American  coast  would  alone  justify  the  company  to  ask  for  some 
assistance  from  the  government,  without  which  the  operations  would  be  necessarily  limited.  In  consideration  of  the  facts  stated  the 
committee  takes  the  liberty  to  represent  to  her  majesty  that  it  would  be  well,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof,  to 
place  to  their  credit  from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of  200,000  rubles  for  twenty  years,  without  interest,  the  capital  to  be  returned  in 
instalments  at  convenient  intervals ;  the  sum  should  also  be  exempt  from  taxation.  This  favor  would  enable  the  company  to  resume 
their  enterprise  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  and  thereby  to  revive  trade  and  traffic  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  her  majesty's 
dominions.  The  government  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  reimburse  the  treasury  by  levying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  goods  and  furs 
crossing  the  border. 

The  committee  recommends  action  upon  the  propositions  of  Governor-Gfeneral  Jacobi  in  accordance  with  his  plans,  but  to  him  should 
be  left  the  appointment  of  commanders  of  fortifications  established  in  the  ne^  regions. 

.An  addition  was  made  to  this  report  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  Shelikhof  and  Golikof, 
which  resulted  in  the  following  imperial  ukase,  issued  September  28,  1787 : 

In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  merchants  Shelikhof  and  Golikof  to  the  advantage  of  the  imperial  government  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  unknown  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  with  native  tribes,  we  most  graciously 
present  to  each  of  thera  a  sword,  and  a  gold  medal  to  be  worn  around  the  neck,  with  our  portrait  upon  one  side  and  a  legend  on  the 
other,  stating  the  reason  for  which  the  decoration  was  conferred.  The  usual  letters  of  transmittal  and  commendation  to  accompany 
these  awards. 

Signed  by  us  and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  senate. 

On  his  return  to  Irkutsk  Shelikhof  at  once  ordered  the  equipment  of  two  vessels  for  the  voyage  of  discovery — 
one  being  destined  for  the  Kurile  islands  and  the  other  for  the  American  coast  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  settlement  as  far  south  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  possible.  In  the  year  1787  he 
dispatched  another  vessel  from  Okhotsk  with  supplies  for  the  stations  of  his  company  already  established  on  the 
islands.  In  1788  the  ship  Three  Saints  sailed  under  instructions  issued  by  Delarof,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  to 
Kadiak  as  manager  of  the  Shelikhof  colony.  Two  experienced  sailors,  Ismailof  and  Bochorof,  were  in  command  of 
this  expedition.  In  the  month  of  May  the  ship  arrived  in  the  gulf  of  Chugatch,  or  Prince  William  sound,  where 
quite  a  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  that  vicinity ;  and  as  the  price  paid  for  a  sea-otter  skin  at  that  time 
consisted  of  eight  or  nine  needles  and  three  or  four  small  beads,  the  traffic  must  have  been  profitable.  The  two 
explorers  entered  the  bay  of  Nuchek  and  remained  at  anchor  for  some  time  in  one  of  its  many  coves,  which  they 
named  after  Saints  Constantine  and  Helena.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  neighborhood  who  came  to  visit  the  Eussians 
were  duly  decorated  with  copper  and  bronze  medals  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Jacobi,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  place  the  copper  tablets  claiming  possession  for  the  Eussian  empire  in  any  prominent  position,  on 
account  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  natives,  who  would  seize  immediately  upon  any  scrap  of  metal  within 
their  reach. 
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From  Nuchek  the  ship  proceeded  to  Yakutat,  or  Bering  bay.  Here  the  head  chief  also  received  a  medal  and, 
at  his  earnest  request,  a  portrait  of  the  prince  heir,  the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrovich.  According  to  Bochorof's 
account  the  chief  was  exceedingly  proud  of  this  piece  of  art,  but  when  another  explorer  visited  the  vicinity,  only 
a  year  later,  not  a  vestige  of  the  portrait  could  be  found,  and  the  natives  stated  that  immediately  upon  the 
departure  of  the  Three  Saints  the  grand  duke's  image  had  been  burned  with  great  festivities  and  rejoicings.  This 
expedition  also  entered  Lituya  bay,  which  had  tw<T  years  previously  been  visited  by  La  P6rouse,  and  named  Port 
des  Fran9ais,  the  French  explorer  being  ignorant  of  its  earlier  discovery  by  the  Russians.  Though  the  Eussians 
most  certainly  had  learned  from  the  natives  the  disaster  which  overtook  at  that  place  two  of  the  boats  of  La 
P^rouse,  not  a  word  of  this  or  any  other  particular  concerning  the  French  visitors  was  mentioned  in  the  oflcial 
reports  of  Shelikhof's  company,  the  ignorant  traders  imagining  that  they  could  keep  the  fact  of  La  P6rouse's 
movements  from  their  own  government.  In  the  following  year  Ismailof  alone  explored  most  thoroughly  the  gulf  of 
Kenai,  or  Cook's  inlet.  In  the  meantime  an  additional  discovery  had  been  made  which  increased  the  anxiety  of 
Shelikhof  and  his  partners  to  obtain  from  the  government  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  on  the  American  coast. 

The  skipper  Gerassim  Pribylof  had  succeeded,  after  several  vain  attempts,  in  finding  the  summer  resort  of 
the  fur-seals,  first  on  the  island  of  Saint  George,  and  in  the  following  year  on  Saint  Paul.  Small  numbers  of  these 
seals  had  been  killed  annually  during  their  passage  up  or  down  between  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  the 
skins  had  found  a  ready  market  on  the  Chinese  border;  but  when  Pribylof  and  his  companions  returned  with  the 
marvelous  tale  of  millions  of  these  animals  congregating  on  two  small  islands,  easy  of  access,  this  branch  of  the 
trade  became  at  once  of  the  highest  importance.  To  secure  the  overland  trade  with  China  was  a  question  of  life 
and  death  with  the  Siberian  merchants,  but  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the  staples  and  manufactured  articles 
introduced  into  the.  celestial  empire  by  England  and  Holland  by  sea,  the  trade  had  been  declining  and  languishing 
for  years.  This  new  discovery,  however,  caused  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  on  the  Chinese 
border.  The  celestials  prized  the  skin  of  the  fur-seal  above  any  other.  They  had  known  this  kind  of  peltry  from 
time  immemorial— probably  through  shipments  made  from  the  coast  of  Japan— and  had  long  since  discovered  a 
process  of  removing  the  hair  and  dyeing  the  fur  in  various  colors.  With  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  this 
article  at  their  command  the  Russian  merchants  could  have  their  choice  of  Chinese  staples  most  salable  in  the 
marts  of  their  own  empire. 

During  the  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Shelikhof  company,  with  partial  protection  of  the  empress  and  the 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  discoveries  made  by  their  own  navigators,  nearly  all  the  smaller  companies  had  gradually 
gone  to  the  wall.  It  was  not  always  the  power  conferred  upon  a  great  firm  by  its  larger  capital  that  gained  the  day  in 
a  spirited  contest  for  a  valuable  trade ;  it  frequently  occurring  that  the  employes  of  one  company  resorted  to  force 
of  arms  in  order  to  obtain  advantages  over  the  others,  and  then,  of  course,  the  strongest  company  was  sure  to  win. 
The  only  rival  of  Shelikhof  and  his  company  during  this  last  period  of  free  trade  was  the  company  named,  after 
two  of  its  principal  shareholders,  the  Lebedev-Lastochkin  company.  The  stations  of  this  company  were  located  on 
both  islands  and  mainland,  often  in  close  vicinity  of  those  of  their  rivals,  and  even  Captain  Pribylof  was  in  their 
employ  when  he  made  his  important  discovery;  but  the  shrewd  Shelikhof  had  long  since  bought  up  under  various 
names  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  rival  company,  and  thereby  succeeded  in  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  discovery 
for  himself  and  his  own  company.  At  home  in  Siberia  there  existed  apparently  the  best  understanding  between 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  two  companies,  but  in  their  field  of  operations  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  America  a 
bitter  strife  was  kept  up  between  their  respective  agents.  This  state  of  affairs  appears  all  the  more  strange  when 
we  consider  that  Shelikhof  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  held  shares  in  both  concerns ;  as,  among  others, 
Lebedev  was  almost  equally  interested  in  both  companies.  In  spite  of  these  circumstances  the  quarrels  and  hostile 
encounters  between  the  traders  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  on  Cook's  inlet  the  depredations  committed  and 
the  raids  made  by  one  party  of  hunters  upon  the  other  acquired  such  dimensions  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of 
warlike  operations.  A  native  Siberian  by  the  name  of  Kolomin  had  established  himself  for  the  Shelikhof  company 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Kenai,  or  Eedoute  Saint  Mcholas,  where  he  lorded  it  over  the  natives  with  great  severity 
and  wanton  cruelty.  A  Russian  captain  of  the  rival  company,  named  Konovalof,  drove  him  out  of  his  fortification 
and  caused  him  to  build  up  a  new  settlement  some  20  or  30  miles  to  the  southward.  The  conqueror  in  this  conflict, 
however,  had  no  sooner  begun  to  attend  to  his  trade  with  the  natives,'  and  to  send  out  hunting  parties  and  explorers, 
than  his  vanquished  enemy  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  night  attacks  upon  any  small  detachments  sent  away 
to  a  distance  from  the  fort;  and  in  many  of  these  enterprises  Kolomin  was  assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  warlike 
Kenaitze  tribe.  Both  parties  had  traders  and  hunters  on  Prince  William  sound,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kenai 
peninsula,  and  hostilities  soon  broke  out  in  that  region  also.  This  fighting  between  the  Russians  had,  of  course, 
the  most  pernicious  effect  upon  .the  natives,  who  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  vanquished  in  the 
various  encounters  and  kill  or  capture  all  that  had  been  spared  by  the  stronger' party. 

At  this  time  of  general  anarchy,  and  when  the  very  existence  of  the  'Russians  in  these  distant  regions  was 
threatened,  a  new  character  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Shelikhof  recognized  that  without  the  strong  hand  of  some 
experienced  man  at  the  head  of  their  enterprise  in  the  colonies  the  business  would  soon  prove  a  total  loss,  as  every 
branch  of  it  was  then  declining,  and  he  finally  selected  a  merchant  from  the  town  of  Kargopol  by  the  name  of  Baranof, 
who  had  displayed  extraordinary  energy  and  decision  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  in  Siberia.    Shelikhof 
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approached  him  several- times  with  requests  to  enter  the  employ  of  his  company,  but  being  in  business  for  himself 
Baranof,  who  had  an  independent  spirit,  always  declined,  until  finally  he  met  with  overwhelming  losses  in  his  own 
enterprises,  having  two  or  three  of  his  trading  caravans  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the  savage  Ohukches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anadyrok.  Shelikhof  at  once  called  upon  the  ruined  trader  and  offered  him  ten  preferred  shares  of  his 
company  for  his  services.  A  contract  was  concluded  on  the  18th  of  August,  1790,  and  the  man  who  finally  established 
the  Eussian  empire  on  our  North  American  continent  saUed  for  his  new  field  of  action. 

The  Eussian  government  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  Cook's  voyages  and  his  visits  to  the 
northwestern  coast  of  America.  He  had  in  1778  taken  possession  of  various  points  of  the  coast  on  Cook's  inlet  and 
Bristol  bay,  and  had  made  a  brief  stay  on  the  island  of  Oonalashka,  where  he  tarried  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of 
restowing  his  cargo.  Prince  William  sound  had  been  visited  later  by  Portlock,  Dixon,  and  Meares,  who  also 
extended  their  trading  operations  to  Cook's  inlet  and  even  to  Kadiafc  island.  The  Spaniards  also  had  determined 
the  astronomical  positions  of  many  points  in  that  vicinity,  and  given  names  to  a  few  bays  and  islands.  Apprehensive 
that  such  attempts  might  be  renewed  in  greater  force  the  imperial  government  had  enjoined  the  Shelikhof  company 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  seizure  by  foreign  powers  of  any  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Eussian  traders, 
while  Baranof  was  furnished  with  the  most  minute  instructions  upon  this  subject,  calculated  to  guide  his  actions 
under  any  emergency  that  might  arise  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  actual  or  imaginary  rights  of  the  Eussian 
government  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  English  establishment  at  Kootka,  on  Vancouver  island,  was  considered  as 
especially  threatening  to  Eussian  interests,  and  Baranof  was  instructed  to  push  his  establishment  southward  in  that 
direction  as  far  as  possible,  and  even  to  occupy  Kootka  itself  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  Every  vestige  or  mark  of  foreign 
occupation  was  to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  copper  tablets  previously  mentioned. 

The  first  difficulty  Baranof  found  himself  obliged  to  cope  with  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  rival  traders  on 
Cook's  inlet,  but  he  made  short  work  of  these ;  both  Kolomin  and  Konovalof  were  seized,  placed  in  irons,  and  sent 
to  Siberia  for  trial,  and  their  followers  were  scattered  over  the  various  trading-posts  of  both  companies  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  communicate  with  each  other.  A  cruel  castigation  with  the  knout  was  inflicted 
in  most  cases,  in  order  to  impress  the  wretches  with  the  fact  that  the  reign  of  lawlessnss  was  at  an  end  and 
that  the  promyshlenik  no  longer  ruled  the  land. 

Though  small  of  stature  Baranof  was  possessed  of  a  physique  of  extraordinary  strength  and  great  power  of 
«ndurance.  He  was  an  indefatigable  traveler,  and  had  a  natural  talent  for  management  and  organization.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  on  Kadiak  island  he  discovered  that  the  headquarters  selected  by  Shelikhof  were  not  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  larger  scale  of  operations  he  had  in  view,  and  took  steps  at  once  to  remove  the  principal 
establishment  to  the  harbor  of  Saint  Paul,  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island,  where  the  settlement  of  that  name 
is  now  located.  There  he  had  timber  at  hand  sufilcient  for  all  the  buildings  of  the  company,  and  an  ample  harbor 
with  many  outlets,  allowing  ships  to  depart  and  enter  with  almost  any  wind. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  was  laid  to  the  new  central  establishment  at  Saint  Paul  harbor  Baranof  returned 
with  renewed  vigor  to  the  exploration  of  the  adjoining  coast.  The  skipper  Bocharof  was  dispatched  with  a  party 
of  30  men  in  a  large  skiu-covered  boat  to  examine  the  northern  coast  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  began  his 
exploration  at  Issanakh  strait,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Oonimak.  He 
followed  the  coast  of  the  mainland  northward,  and  was  well  received  by  the  natives  of  the  few  scattered  villages 
he  encountered  on  his  way.  Late  in  the  season  Bocharof 's  expedition  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kvichak,  the 
outlet  of  lake  llyamna.  The  chief  of  the  populous  village  located  here  treated  the  new-comers  with  the  greatest 
oonsideration,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  hostages  and  live  at  peace  with  the  Eussians  forever  after. 
The  approach  of  winter  and  the  lack  of  fresh  provisions,  together  with  the  appearance  of  scurvy  among  his  men, 
caused  Bocharof  to  make  an  effort  to  return  to  Kadiak,  His  native  friends  told  him  of  a  portage  route  across 
the  peninsula;  this  he  followed,  discovering  at  that  early  day  the  quickest  and  safest  means  of  communication 
between  the  strait  of  Shelikhof  and  Bering  sea,  and  he  returned  to  Saint  Paul  harbor  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
with  a  large  quantity  of  furs,  walrus-ivory,  and  deer-skins.  Baranof  himself  had  set  out  early  in  the  spring  of  1793 
in  two  large  skin-boats  with  30  men  in  the  direction  of  Cook's  inlet,  but  finding  the  yield  of  sea-otters  in  that 
vicinity  decreasing,  he  made  his  way  around  the  Kenai  peninsula  into  the  waters  of  Prince  William  sound,  where 
he  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  natives  of  all  the  coast  villages,  taking  hostages  from  them  ;  and  at  Nuchek 
harbor  he  encountered  Ismailof,  the  commander  of  the  Saint  Simeon,  who  had  been  cruising  in  search  of  new 
discoveries.  After  dispatching  a  portion  of  his  command  to  the  island  of  Sukluk  (Montague)  Baranof  prepared 
to  encamp  on  the  island.  Just  at  that  time  a  large  force  of  Kolosh  Indians  appeared  in  the  harbor  bent  upon 
avenging  some  real  or  imaginary  insult  offered  to  one  of  their  tribe  by  the  Chugatch  Innuits.  Observing  the 
small  force  of  Eussians,  they  concluded  to  combine  revenge  with  profit  by  taking  possession  of  the  stores  and 
trading  goods  belonging  to  isaranof.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  surrounded  his  bivouac,  and  under  cover  of 
darkness  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  upon  the  tents  before  the  alarm  was  given.  The  panic  created  among  the 
Aleutians  of  Baranof's  party  added  much  to  the  confusion,  and  everybody  was  groping  for  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  dark,  scarcely  knowing  in  which  direction  to  shoot,  or  able  to  discern  a  friend  from  an  enemy.  At  last  toward 
daylight  the  superior  arms  of  the  Eussians  prevailed,  and  at  the  same  time  re-enforcements  arrived  from  Ismailof's 
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ship.  Twelve  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  found  on  the  field ;  their  wounded  they  had  carried  away  with  them. 
In  Baranof's  party  two  Russians  and  nine  Aleuts  were  killed  and  over  fifteen  wounded.  The  commander  himself 
wrote  of  the  occurrence  in  the  following  words :  * 

God  preserved  me,  thougli  my  sMrt  was  pierced  by  several  spears,  and  the  arrows  fell  thick,  without  doing  much  damage.  I  was 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  and  had  no  time  to  dress,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  emerged  from  my  tent  I  knew  that  we  should  be  able  to  beat 
them. 

As  early  as  1791  Shelikhof  had  conceived  the  idea  that,  in  order  to  convince  the  Russian  government  of  the 
company's  intention  to  permanently  settle  and  develop  the  newly-discovered  country,  it  would  be  wise  to  construct 
a  few  ships  in  the  colonies  to  ply  between  the  new  settlements  and  Okhotsk  or  Kamchatka.  He  acted  upon  this 
idea  at  once,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  dispatched  to  Kadiak  in  the  ship  Northern  Eagle,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Shields,  a  cargo  of  iron,  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  materials  for  ship-building.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  was  a  practical  shipwright  who  had  left  the  English  naval  service  and. entered  the  Russian 
army.  Shelikhof,  always  looking  about  for  the  best  means  to  advance  his  colonial  enterprise,  discovered  the  fact 
of  Shields'  practical  knowledge  of  ship-building  and  engaged  his  services  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  means  at 
hand  Baranof  selected  a  bay  in  Prince  William  sound  as  his  future  ship-yard,  the  harbor  being  named  Resurrection 
bay.  Timber  of  the  largest  size  abounded  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  under  Baranof 's  personal  supervision  and 
Shields'  practical  management  a  ship  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1794.  This  craft  had  two  decks,  three  masts,  a 
length  of  7.3  feet  by  23  feet  beam  and  13 J  feet  depth  of  hold;  she  measured  180  tons,  and  was  named  the  Phoenix. 
This  was  certainly  the  first  three  masted  ship  ever  built  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  Having  no  paint  or  tar, 
Baranof  was  obliged  to  cover  the  new  craft  with  a  coating  of  spruce-gum,  ocher,  and  whale-oil.  As  soon  as  the 
Phoenix  was  launched  the  keels  of  two  smaller  vessels  40  feet  in  length  were  laid,  and  these  also  were  finished 
the  following  year  and  named  the  Dolphin  and  the  Olga. 

By  this  time  Baranof 's  operations  1  .ad  been  extended  beyond  Yakutat  or  Bering  bay,  and  he  was  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  of  sea-otters  in  that  vicir  cy,  principally  by  means  of  his  own  hunting  parties  of  Innuits  from  Kadiak 
and  Oonalashka. 

The  two  ships  of  Captain  V  acouver,  the  Discovery  and  the  Chatham,  cruised  in  Cook's  inlet  and  Prince 
William  sound  during  the  summer  of  1794,  but  the  great  English  explorer  never  succeeded  in  meeting  Baranof,  in 
spite  of  repeated  efforts.  Baranof  had  his  instructions  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  foreigners,  and  to  give  no 
unnecessary  information  concerning  the  company's  business  or  the  intentions  of  the  Russian  government.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  afraid  that  Shields,  the  Englishman,  might  be  induced  to  leave  him  should  he  meet  with  his 
countrymen.  His  desertion  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  indeed,  and  would  have  nipped  in  the  bud  all 
schemes  of  naval  construction  for  the  future.  Baranof  succeeded  in  preventing  a  meeting,  though  a  few  letters 
passed  between  officers  of  the  Discovery  and  the  English  shipwright. 

Another  important  event  of  the  year  1794  was  the  arrival  of  the  first  mission  of  the  Greek  church  in  those 
■waters.  For  several  years  the  astute  Shelikhof  had  petitioned  the  government  to  dispatch  priests  and  missionaries 
to  the  new  settlements,  stating  that  his  own  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  pagan  natives  must  necessarily 
be  limited,  and  that  he  should  not  feel  safe  among  such  numerous  savage  tribes  unless  the  peaceful  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  inculcated  and  preached  among  them.  In  a  special  ukase,  dated  June  30,  1793,  the  empress, 
Catherine  II,  instructed  the  metropolite  Gabriel  to  select  the  best  material  for  such  a  mission,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  archimandrite  Ivassof,  with  seven  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  was  despatched  to  the  island  of  Kadiak 
from  Okhotsk  on  two  vessels.  At  the  same  time  Shelikhof  had  asked  that  a  certain  number  of  Siberian  convicts, 
especially  mechanics  and  farm  laborers,  with  their  families,  might  be  selected  to  establish  an  agricultural  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  America.  This  request  was  also  granted  by  the  empress  Catherine  in  a  ukase  dated  September 
1,  1793,  and  the  whole  force,  numbering  over  200  persons,  arrived  at  Kadiak  together. 

Of  the  convict  settlers  Shelikhof  retained  four  families  at  Okhotsk,  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to  the 
Kurile  islands,  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutat,  but  the  best  mechanics  and  laborers 
among  them  were  picked  out  for  service  at  the  various  stations  of  the  company  before  the  colonists  reached  their 
destination. 

The  members  of  the  mission  at  once  began  work  at  Kadiak  and  went  forth  to  preach  in  various  directions. 
One  of  them,  named  Makar,  went  to  Oonalashka  and  converted  and  baptized  within  a  few  years  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Aleutian  tribes.  Another  missionary,  the  monk  Juvenal,  proceeded  northward  to  Cook's  inlet  and  from  there 
to  the  Ilyamna  region,  where  he  was  finally  slain  by  the  natives  for  too  active  interference  with  their  polygamous 
practices;  while  a  third,  named  Germand,  established  a  school  on  Spruce  island,  in  Saint  Paul  harbor,  where  he 
lived  for  over  forty  years,  instructing  native  boys  and  giris  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
pursuits.  The  other  ecclesiastics  remained  in  the  immediate  suite  of  the  archimandrite,  and  a  few  years  later 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Irkutsk,  where  he  was  ordained  as  bishop  for  the  new  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 
While  returning  with  his  new  honors  from  Okhotsk  the  ship  fouuderisd  at  sea  with  all  on  board,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  This  was  the  vessel  constructed  by  Baranof  in  1794.  From  that  early  time  Russian  clergymen  and 
missionaries  have  never  beeu  absent  from  Alaska,  but  the  number  of  actual  communicants  of  the  Greek  orthodox 
churches  has  never  exceeded  10,000  at  any  one  time.  In  the  course  of  the  present  century  seven  organized 
parishes  and  three  mission  stations  were  established,  the  latter  all  located  on  the  mainland. 
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Shelikhof  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  verified  his  prediction  of  a  revival  of  the  Chinese  trade  by  means  of 
the  introduction  of  fur-seal  skins.  Commercial  transactions  at  Kiakhta  had  almost  wholly  ceased  for  many  years, 
but  in  the  year  1794  the  Chinese  government  notified  the  governor  of  Siberia  that  the  merchants  of  the  celestial 
empire  were  anxious  to  resume  their  operations  on  the  border,  and  at  the  same  time  new  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  Eussians  in  conducting  the  intercourse.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1795,  Shelikhof  died 
at  Irkutsk,  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  patent  of  nobility  from  the  empress  conferred  in  consideration 
of  his  services  to  his  country;  but  his  widow  continued  the  management  of  the  company's  basiness.  It  had  been 
a  favorite  scheme  of  her  husband  to  effect  the  union  or  consolidation  of  the  various  companies  trading  in  eastern 
Siberia,  Kamchatka,  and  the  American  colonies,  a  scheme  which  was  also  favored  by  Ivan  Golikof,  one  of  the 
partners ;  and  when  the  widow  assumed  control  of  the  common  business  she  used  her  influence  to  carry  out  her 
husband's  wishes.  The  consolidation  was  finally  effected  in  the  year  1797,  and  the  new  firm,  under  the  name  of 
the  Eussian-American  Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Eussian  government  granting  it  the  exclusive 
right  to  all  the  territory  and  the  resources  of  water  and  land  in  the  new  Eussian  possessions,  including  Kamchatka, 
the  district  of  Okhotsh,  and  the  Kurile  islands.  This  charter,  which  was  finally  (1799)  granted  by  the  emperor 
Paul,  who  had  at  first  opposed  the  creation  of  such  a  monopoly,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Alaska, 
which  from  that  time  until  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States  became  identical  with  that  of  the 
Eussian-American  Company.  The  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter  were  very  great  and  of  the  most  exclusive 
nature,  but  at  the  same  time  the  company  was  burdened  with  some  heavy  obligations,  being  compelled  to 
maintain  at  its  own  expense  the  government  of  the  country,  a  cburch  establishment,  a  military  force,  and  at 
various  points  in  the  territory  magazine^  of  provisions  and  stores  to  be  used  by  the  government  for  its  naval 
vessels  or  troops  whenever  it  was  necessary.  At  a  time  when  all  such  stores  had  to  be  transported  from  Eussia 
overland  through  Siberia  this  was  the  most  burdensome  clause  of  the  charter,  and  numerous  petitions  were 
forwarded  by  the  company  to  be  relieved  from  its  provisions.  Under  this  charter  the  company  paid  no  royalty  or  rent 
to  the  government,  but  the  treasury  was  in  receipt  of  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  teas  carried  by  the  company 
over  the  Chinese  border.  The  records  show  that  in  some  years  as  much  as  two  million  rubles  were  paid  by  the 
company  to  the  government  for  these  duties  alone.  The  company  was  also  obliged  to  make  experiments  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  settlements.  The  natives  were  freed  from  all  taxes  in  skins  or  money,  but  those 
who  were  under  its  control  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  sea-otter  hunters  to  the  company  every 
season ;  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  being  liable  to  this  duty,  but  not  more  than  one-half  of 
this  number  could  be  called  upon  at  one  time.  The  management  of  the  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrative  council,  composed  of  shareholders  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  general  ofBce  at  Irkutsk  and  a  chief 
manager  residing  in  the  colonies,  who  had  to  be  selected  from  officers  of  the  imperial  navy  of  a  rank  not  lower  than 
post-captain.  The  chief  manager  had  an  assistant,  who  was  also  a  naval  officer,  and  each  received  a  salary  from 
the  company  independent  of  his  pay  from  the  government.  As  long  as  the  company  maintained  a  military  or  naval 
force  in  the  colonies  at  its  own  expense  such  forces  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  manager;  and  the 
company  also  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  its  employ  from  any  force  stationed  in 
Siberia,  which  gave  it  the  opportunity  of  picking  out  such  mechanics  and  tradesmen  as  were  most  useful  in  the 
colonies.  The  company  was  also  permitted  to  purchase  at  cost-price  powder,  lead,  and  arras  from  the  government 
works  in  Siberia.  The  chief  manager  had  full  jurisdiction  over  all  offenders  and  criminals  within  the  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  capital  crimes ;  offenders  of  that  class  were  given  a  preliminary  trial  and  then  forwarded  to 
the  nearest  court  of  justice  in  Siberia.  In  cases  of  mutiny  or  revolt  the  powers  of  the  chief  manager  were  absolute. 
The  servants  and  employes  of  the  company  were  engaged  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
company  was  obliged  to  furnish  them  free  transportation  to  their  homes,  unless  the  unfortunate  individuals  were 
indebted  to  it,  in  which  case  they  could  be  detained  until  the  debt  was  paid.  This  privilege  enabled  the  company 
to  retain  in  the  colonies  any  men  among  the  lower  class  of  emploj'^s  whose  services  were  deifirable,  as  the 
miserable  pittance  allowed  to  the  employes  made  it  an  impossibility  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Even  among  the  higher 
officials  were  many  who  had  served  one  period  of  seven  years  after  another  without  succeeding  in  clearing 
themselves  sufficiently  from  their  obligations  to  the  company  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  charter  was  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  counting  from  the  year  1799.  The  company  also  had  the 
right  to  carry  its  own  flag,  to  employ  naval  officers  as  captains  of  its  vessels,  and  to  call  itself,  "  under  the  highest 
protection  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  Eussian-American  Company."  In  the  meantime  the  new  company  began 
to  attract  considerable  attention  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  nobles  and  high  officials  of  the  government  buying 
shares,  and  finally  the  emperor  and  members  of  the  imperial  family  began  to  invest;  the  latter,  however,  making 
their  investments  under  the  pretext  of  donating  their  shares  to  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  It  was  the  first 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  Eussian  empire,  and  under  imperial  patronage  rose  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Its 
most  sanguine  supporters  prophesied  for  it  a  future  prosperity  as  great  as  that  of  the  English  Bast  India  Company; 
and  many  of  the  shareholders  were  dreaming  of  an  annexation  of  Japan  and  perhaps  portions  of  China  on  one  side 
of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  gulf  of  California  on  the  other. 

A  nobleman  high  in  office  and  of  very  influential  connections,  Count  Nikolai  Eezanof,  chamberlain  of  the 
emperor,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Shelikhof.    His  wife  died  two  years  after  the  marriage,  but  the  count  had 
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identified  himself  with  his  father-in-law's  enterprise,  and  the  final  development  of  the  company  into  the  grand 
monopoly  was  chiefly  due  to  his  incessant  exertions  and  his  judicious  advice  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  widow  of 
Shelikhof. 

Baranof  in  the  meantime  had  been  very  successful  in  extending  the  domains  of  the  company.  In  the  year  1799 
he  extended  his  operations  to  Sitka,  a  region  which  had  been  explored  a  few  years  previously  by  Captain  Shields 
"under  Baranof 's  orders.  Shields  had  met  there  two  ships  belonging  to  American  traders,  who  informed  him  that  both 
English  and  American  vessels  frequently  obtained  cargoes  of  sea-otter  and  other  skins  in  that  vicinity.  Anxious 
to  locate  himself  at  a  point  where  he  could  communicate  with  vessels  of  other  nations  and  purchase  supplies  of  them, 
Baranof  made  up  his  mind  to  establish  himself  permanently  in  the  bay  of  Sitka  or  Norfolk  sound,  and  proceeded 
to  that  locality  in  the  brig  Catherine,  accompanied  by  a  large  fleet  of  Innuit  hunters  and  their  bidarkas.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  he  secured  over  1,500  sea-otter  skins  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  began  the  construction  of  a 
fortified  trading-post,  the  site  selected  for  which  was  distant  about  6  miles  from  the  present  Sitka.  During  the 
winter  of  1799  and  1800  his  whole  force  was  busy  erecting  substantial  log-houses  and  a  high  stockade  surrounding 
them.  In  the  spring  of  1800  some  American  trading-ships  made  their  appearance,  and  the  owners  carried  on  a 
brisk  trafidc  under  the  very  eyes  of  Baranof,  who  at  once  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  administrative  council  of  the 
company,  representing  that  the  government  must  put  a  stop  to  such  infractions  upon  their  privileges.  The  strangers 
obtained  most  of  their  geaotter  skins  in  exchange  for  fire-arms,  and  paid  no  attention  to  Baranof s  remonstrances. 
'As  soon  as  the  Americans  had  left  Baranof  returned  to  Kadiak,  where  he  found  the  employes  of  the  company  in  a 
state  bordering  on  insurrection.  There  had  been  disputes  between  officers  of  the  company  and  members  of  the 
clergy,  each  declaring  himself  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  bad  feeling  had  extended  even  to  the  ranks  of  the 
common  laborers.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  orders  of  the  company's  agent  in  charge,  and  a  few  bold  spirits  had 
already  commenced  to  fit  out  one  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  for  other  climes, 
when  Baranof  returned  and  in  a  few  days  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  punishing  the  chief  offenders  with  great 
severity.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Larionof  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  chief  manager,  but  Baranof  seized 
his  assailant's  hand,  wrenched  his  weapon  from  him,  and  strangled  him  to  death  with  his  own  hands. 

The  loss  of  the  ship  Phoenix,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  interfered  most  seriously  with  Baranof  s  plans, 
as  he  stood  in  great  need  of  both  goods  and  men.  The  garrison  he  had  left  at  Sitka  was  a  small  one,  surrounded 
by  numerous  hostile  tribes.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  re-enforcing  his  establishment  there,  while  he  saw  himself 
powerless  to  send  any  succor  of  supplies  or  promyshleniks.  Eumors  of  war  with  England  had  reached  the  colony 
and  added  to  Baranof  s  perplexities.  He  set  out  at  once  on  a  round  of  the  several  trading  establishments  to  warn 
the  traders  and  give  instructions  how  to  act  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  hostile  cruisers.  During  his  absence  news 
-was  received  at  Kadiak  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sitka  settlement  by  the  natives,  which  disastrous  event  was  the 
result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  on  the  part  of  all  the  native  tribes  inhabiting  the  neighborhood.  On  a  certain  day, 
when  over  half  of  the  small  garrison  was  absent  from  the  fortification  hunting  or  fishing,  a  force  of  several  thousand 
armed  men  surrounded  the  block-house,  and,  assailing  it  from  all  sides  at  once,  soon  gained  an  entrance.  All  the 
inmates,  including  the  commander,  Medvednikof,  were  massacred  at  once,  and  over  3,000  sea-otter  skins  were  taken 
from  the  warehouse^.  Of  the  men  who  were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  attack  three  Eussians  and  five  Aleuts 
succeeded  in  hiding  in  the  woods  until  they  could  communicate  with  an  English  vessel  anchored  in  the  vicinity. 
Eighteen  women  who  had  been  washing  clothes  in  the  river  were  taken  and  held  captives  by  the  Indians.  The 
captain  of  the  English  vessel  referred  to,  Barber  by  name,  succeeded  in  enticing  two  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs 
on  board  of  his  craft  and  into  his  cabin.  After  feasting  them  at  his  table  and  plying  them  with  drink  he  placed 
them  in  irons,  and,  having  quite  a  battery  of  guns,  was  able  to  make  his  own  terms  for  the  release  of  his  prisoners. 
These  terms  were  the  surrender  of  the  captive  women  and  of  2,000  sea-otter  skins.  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  savages  the  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Barber  sailed  at  once  for  Kadiak.  Here  the  captain  demanded 
of  Baranof  for  his  men  and  women  a  payment  of  50,000  rubles  for  the  time  spent  in  rescuing  them.  With  this  demand 
Baranof  could  not  or  would  not  comply,  and  after  many  days  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the 
payment  of  10,000  rubles. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Sitka  disaster  180  Aleutian  hunters  were  surprised  and  massacred  at  various 
points  in  the  vicinity,  and  one  party,  consisting  of  nearly  100,  perished  almost  to  a  man  from  eating  poisonous  mussels, 
in  the  strait  separating  Baranof  from  Chichagof  island,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  disaster  (the  Russian 
name  was  Pogybshie  strait,  meaning  "  destruction "  strait,  not  "  peril ",  as  it  has  been  translated  by  American 
geographers).  Attacks  upon  hunting  parties  were  made  at  many  other  points  along  the  coast  inhabited  by  the 
'Thlinket  or  Kolosh, 

At  this  time  one  disaster  after  another  overtook  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America.  Three  ships  loaded  with 
provisions  and  stores  were  wrecked  on  their  way  from  Kamchatka,  and  the  employes  of  the  Eussian- American 
Company  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  when  an  American  ship  arrived  at  Kadiak  from  New  York,  enabling 
Baranof  to  purchase  a  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  provisions,  for  12,000  rubles.  A  portion  of  these  supplies  was  at 
once  forwarded  to  Takutat  and  Sitka,  while  Baranof  himself  proceeded  to  Prince  William  sound  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Lebedev  and  other  companies  which  were  still  represented  by  hunting  parties  in  that  region.  In 
Prince  William  sound  Baranof  met  Kuskof,  who  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutat  in  charge  of  a  hunting  party 
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of  300  canoes,  and  reported  that  he  had  repulsed  an  attack  by  the  natives  with  considerable  loss  to  the  latter.  He 
was  still  unaware  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  the  new  settlement  of  Sitka,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it 
from  Baranof  he  proposed  that  they  should  both  repair  to  the  scene  of  action  at  once  and  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  hostile  Kolosh.  The  chief  manager  did  not  act  upon  Kuskof's  suggestion,  chiefly  because  the  only  vessel  at  his 
command  was  the  Katherine,  a  schooner  of  less  than  50  tons  burden  and  but  poorly  provisioned,  whUe  Kuskof's 
hunting  party  had  only  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage  along  the  coast  and  a  series  of  combats  with  the  warlike 
Kolosh.  Before  returning  to  Kadiak  Baranof  visited  his  ship-yard  on  Prince  William  island  and  laid  the  keels  of 
two  more  vessels  to  be  employed  in  cruising  along  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Kolosh  for  the  protection  of  his  hunting 
parties.  At  Kadiak  he  found  dispatches  from  Siberia  that  had  been  saved  from  one  of  the  wrecked  transports 
and  forwarded  by  canoes.  A  change  of  rulers  had  taken  place  in  Eussia,  and  Alexander  I  had  succeeded  the 
emperor  Paul.  The  commander  at  Okhotsk,  in  making  the  announcement,  forwarded  an  order  to  assemble  all  the 
natives  of  Kadiak  and  the  "  surrounding  countries  ",  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  ascension  of  the  new  emperor  to 
the  throne  and  to  demand  from  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Situated  as  Baranof  then  was,  almost  without  provisions  and  unable  to  rely  upon  his  few  followers  of  Eussian 
extraction,  he  thought  it  unsafe  to  assemble  a  large  number  of  natives  at  his  headquarters,  where  they  would  easily 
discover  his  temporary  weakness,  and  consequently  he  did  not  carry  out  the  order  from  Okhotsk.  One  of  his 
subordinates,  a  Mr.  Talin,  who  had  been  an  of&cer  in  the  navy,  but  was  dismissed  for  bad  conduct,  sent  a  lengthy 
report  on  the  subject  to  Irkutsk,  making  various  other  charges  against  Baranof  in  addition  to  his  apparent 
disobedience  of  orders.  The  complaint  was  duly  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg  and  laid  before  the  senate,  but  that 
body  decided  that  under  the  company's  charter  Baranof  was  not  subject  to  any  orders  from  the  local  commander  at 
Okhotsk.  An  order  for  the  dismissal  of  Talin  was  the  result  of  the  investigation ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Baranof, 
the  document  was  delayed  nearly  two  years  in  transmittal  through  Siberia  to  the  Eussian  colonies,  and  during  all 
that  time  Talin  succeeded  in  creating  disturbances  wherever  he  was  stationed  on  the  American  coast. 

Shelikhof  had  petitioned  the  Eussian  government  some  time  before  his  death  for  permission  to  employ  naval 
ofQcers  on  leave  of  absence  as  commanders  of  his  trading-vessels,  but  the  request  was  granted  only  at  the  time  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  companies,  a  clause  to  that  effect  being  incorporated  in  the  charter  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company ;  and  in  the  year  180  L  two  capable  officers  of  the  navy,  Lieutenants  Khvostof  and  Davidof, 
received  permission  to  enter  the  company's  service.  Up  to  that  time  the  ships  sailing  from  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka 
were  managed  by  "  morekhods  ",  that  is,  "  sea-faring  men."  This  title  was  applied  to  anybody  who  had  made  a 
sea  voyage,  no  matter  in  what  capacity ;  but  they  were  generally  hunters  or  trappers  from  Siberia  who  had  some 
slight  experience  in  flat-boat  navigation  on  the  rivers.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  nautical  science  and 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  instruments,  relying  altogether  upon  land-marks  to  make  their  way  from  Asia  to 
America.  The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  stupidity  in  managing  their  vessels  are  related  of  some  of  these 
so-called  navigators.  Once  out  of  sight  of  land  they  were  lost,  and  compelled  to  trust  to  chance  in  hitting  upon 
the  right  direction  to  make  the  land  again.  It  was  the  practice  to  coast  along  the  Kamchatka  shore  until  nearly 
opposite  the  Commander  islands,  and  to  wait  for  some  clear  day  when  the  latter  could  be  sighted ;  then  the  crossing 
was  made,  and,  satisfied  with  such  a  brilliant  result,  the  skipper  would  beach  his  craft  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  and  pass  the  winter  in  killing  fur-seals  and  sea-cows  and  salting  down  the  meat  for  fiis  further  voyage. 
Late  in  the  following  spring,  rarely  before  the  month  of  June,  the  vessel  was  launched  again  and  headed  at  a 
venture  to  the  nearest  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  If  the  captain  succeeded  in  finding  the  land  he  would  proceed 
along  the  chain  of  islands,  keeping  a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  mountain 
peaks.  As  the  trapper  captain  with  his  crew  of  landsmen  knew  nothing  of  keeping  his  craft  up  to  the  wind,  no 
progress  was  made  unless  the  wind  was  absolutely  favorable ;  and  thus  another  season  would  pass  before  Atkha  or 
Oonalashka  island  was  reached,  where  the  craft  was  hauled  up  again  for  the  winter.  A  term  of  seven  years  was 
frequently  consumed  in  making  the  round  trip  to  the  American  coast  and  back  again  to  Kamchatka  or  Okhotsk, 
a  voyage  that  at  the  present  time  a  schooner  can  accomplish  in  about  three  weeks.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  all 
the  vessels  that  sailed  upon  these  voyages  from  the  discovery  of  the  American  coast  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century  suffered  wreck,  and  every  one  of  these  disasters  could  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  both  of  captains  and 
sailors. 

The  arrival  at  Okhotsk  of  the  two  naval  officers  above  referred  to  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Eussian 
navigation  in  the  north  Pacific.  They  were  both  young  and  active  and  proceeded  with  great  energy  in  their  work 
of  reform,  their  first  voyage  from  Okhotsk  to  Kadiak  being  performed  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  two  months, 
in  an  old  vessel  of  wretched  construction  and  without  a  single  practical  sailor  in  the  crew.  From  that  time  forward 
the  company  always  had  numbers  of  naval  officers  in  their  employ,  and  in  a  few  years  their  vast  shipping  interest 
was  managed  in  the  most  systematic  and  economical  manner. 

In  the  year  1802  the  company,  through  Count  Eezanof,  petitioned  the  emperor  for  permission  to  ship  supplies 
to  the  colonies  by  sea  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  request  was  at  once  granted,  and  a  number  of  naval  officers  were 
detailed  to  navigate  two  vessels  of  between  400  and  500  tons  burden,  purchased  by  the  company  in  London,  and 
named  the  Neva  and  the  Nadaishda ;  the  former  was  commanded  by  Captain  Lissiansky,  and  the  latter  by 
Captain  Krusenstern.    Eezanof  himself  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  government 
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inspector  of  the  colonies  and  special  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  was  also  invested  by  the  Eussian-American 
Company  with  the  powers  of  its  plenipotentiary  agent  in  the  colonies.  He  sailed  on  the  Xadaishda  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Kamchatka  on  his  way  to  Japan,  arriving  at  Petropavlovsk  in  July,  1804,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  a  year. 
The  jlifeva  arrived  at  Kadiak  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  month.  Here  learning  that  Baranof  had  already  left 
his  headquarters  for  another  visit  to  Sitka,  intending  to  rebuild  his  settlement  and  punish  the  savages,  Lissiansky 
sailed  at  once  for  that  place,  being  anxious  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Baranof  in  the  meantime  had  been  delayed  at  Yakutat,  fitting  out  two  small  sloops  built  during  the  preceding 
winter.  His  whole  squadron  consisted  of  three  vessels,  in  all  considerably  under  100  tons  burden,  with  about  40 
Eussians  and  several  hundred  Aleutian  hunters,  and  with  this  small  force  he  intended  to  attack  the  powerful  tribes 
inhabiting  the  vicinity  of  Sitka,  numbering  several  thousand  warriors ;  but  to  his  agreeable  surprise  he  found 
the  Keva  anchored  in  the  roadstead  when  he  arrived  at  Sitka.  He  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the  chiefs  for 
restoration  of  the  furs  stolen  from  the  warehouse  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  and  for  the  surrender  of  a  number 
of  hostages  as  security  for  their  future  conduct.  These  demands  met  with  prompt  refusal,  and  hostilities  began, 
A  party  of  promyshleniks,  Aleuts,  and  sailors  from  the  ship,  commanded  by  Baranof,  made  an  attack  upon  a  large 
fortified  inclosure,  but  were  beaten  back  with  some  loss ;  three  sailors  and  eight  promyshleniks  being  killed,  and 
Baranof,  Lieutenant  Arbuzof,  and  Midshipman  Povalishin  wounded.  The  approach  of  night  prevented  further 
operations,  but  the  following  day  the  ships  approached  the  beach  and  bombarded  the  hostile  camp.  On  the  next 
day  another  attack  was  made  with  the  same  result  as  before,  but  during  the  night  following  the  savages 
abandoned  their  fortification  and  retreated  to  Chatham  strait.  With  the  assistance  of  Lissiansky  and  his  men  a 
fortification  was  erected  on  a  steep,  rocky  eminence,  the  present  site  of  the  so-called  castle  in  Sitka.  Around  this 
nucleus  quite  an  extensive  village  sprang  up  within  a  few  months,  separated  from  the  adjoining  Indian  village  by 
a  high  stockade.  Twelve  cannon  were  planted  at  a  point  commanding  the  immediate  surroundings  as  well  as  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  As  soon  as  Baranof  had  firmly  established  himself  in  his  new  position  Lissiansky  left  for 
Kadiak,  and  there  passed  the  winter;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned,  and  finally  sailed  for  Canton  with  a  cargo  of 
furs  valued  at  considerably  over  a  million  rubles. 

Eezanof 's  mission  to  Jaipan  proved  an  utter  failure,  as,  after  detention  in  one  of  the  Japanese  sea-ports  for  ten 
months,  he  was  coolly  informed  that  he  could  not  see  the  emperor.  He  returned  to  Kamchatka,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  Kadiak  and  to  Sitka  in  the  year  1805.  He  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  organization  of  the 
colonies  and  to  bringing  order  and  system  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eussian-American  Company,  and  was  the  first  to 
put  a  check  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  fur-seals  on  the  Pribylof  islands.  When  Eezanof  in  company  with 
Baranof  finally  visited  Sitka  they  found  the  magazines  almost  empty  and  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.  At 
last  a, ship  from  Boston  made  its  appearance  in  l^Torfolk  sound  and  brought  much-needed  relief  Eezanof  bought 
both  ship  and  cargo  and  employed  the  former  to  bring  further  assistance.  In  a  few  days  he  was  on  his  way  to 
California,  the  nearest  coast  from  which  grain  or  flour  could  be  obtained,  reaching  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  after  a 
long  and  stormy  passage,  in  so  wretched  a  condition  that  when  the  Spanish  officers  visited  the  ship  Eezanof  ordered 
the  crew  to  be  kept  but  of  sight,  in  order  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  from  the  strangers  the  extent  of  their  distress. 
It  was  against  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels,  but  Eezanof,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  missionaries,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  governor,  and  filled  up  his  ship  with 
grain,  tallow,  and  meat;  and  after  a  stay  of  several  months,  during  which  he  engaged  himself  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  comanddnte  of  San  Francisco,  he  sailed  again  for  Sitka,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  at  once  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  way  of  Siberia,  in  order  to  ask  the  emperor's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner. 

Eezanof's  visit  to  California  was  the  beginning  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Eussian  and  the  Spanish 
colonies,  of  vital  importance  to  the  former. 

The  chamberlain  had,  during  his  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  bay,  written  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  directors  of 
the  Eussian-American  Company,  submitting  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Eussian  domain  and  of  the  operations 
of  the  company  in  the  direction  of  California.  He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  latter 
country,  urging  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  on  the  coast  north  of  San  Francisco,  then  called  New 
Albion,  stating,  quite  truly,  that  up  to  that  time  the  Spaniards  had  no  permanent  settlement  north  of  the  presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  With  singular  foresight  he  considered  the  fact  that  among  the  hunters  and  trappers  in  the 
Eussian  colonies  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  laborers  familiar  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  therefore  suggested 
that  the  "patient  and  industrious  Chinese"  should  be  imported  to  labor  on  the  Eussian  plantations;  which  proposal, 
made  in  1806,  is  certainly  the  first  on  record  looking  to  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Before  his  departure  for  St.  Petersburg  Eezanof  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  important  change  in  the 
management  of  the  company's  affairs.  Up  to  that  time  all  employes  had  been  engaged  under  the  old  system  of 
allowing  shares  in  the  proceeds  to  all  laborers;  but  Eezanof  understood  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  arising 
from  such  a  system  as  the  company's  operations  increased  in  magnitude,  and  he  left  positive  orders  with  Baranof 
to  introduce  the  payment  of  annual  salaries  to  all  employes  as  soon  as  practicable.  On  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg 
the  chamberlain  gave  orders  for  the  organization  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships  under  command  of 
Lieutenants  Kfvastof  and  Davidof,  against  Japan,  to  avenge  the  slight  put  upon  Eezanof  and  his  embassy.  His 
instructions  were  only  partially  carried  out  by  the  two  officers  named,  who  thereby  involved  themselves  in  the  most 
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serious  difficulties  with  the  Siberian  authorities.  From  Okhotsk  Eezanof  proceeded  overland  through  Siberia,  but 
was  detained  at  various  places  by  sickness  and  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  his  injuries,  aggravated  by  disease, 
caused  his  death  at  the  town  of  Krasnoyarsk,  in  Siberia,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1807.  With  him  died  the  most  earnest 
promoter  of  Eussian  interests  in  the  north  Pacific. 

At  the  time  of  Eezanof  s  departure  the  chief  manager  reported  that  the  Eussian- American  Company  then 
possessed  the  following  fortified  stations :  One  at  Three  Saints  harbor,  one  on  Saint  Paul  island,  one  on  Kadiak 
island,  one  off  Afognak  island,  one  at  the  entrance  to  Cook's  inlet  (Alexandrovsk),  three  on  the  inlet — Saint 
George,  Saint  Paul,  and  Saint  Nicholas ;  and  two  on  Prince  William  sound,  one  of  them  at  Nuchek  and  the  other  on 
Sukluk  island,  Zaikof  bay.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  the  fort  Saint  Simeon,  near  cape  Saint  Elias ;  two  forts 
in  the  bay  of  Takutat,  and  finally  New  Archangel,  in  the  bay  of  Sitka.  The  fortifications  were  nearly  all  armed 
with  3-pounder  brass  guns.    The  number  of  small  arms,  rifles,  and  shot-guns  in  the  colonies  was  about  1,500. 

The  number  of  Eussian  employes  was  then  470,  of  which  69  were  in  the  district  of  Oonalashka.  Experiments 
in  agriculture  had  already  been  made  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  colonies,  but  without  success  except  in  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbage.  The  small  breed  of  Siberian  cattle  had  been  successfully  introduced 
at  Kadiak. 

After  the  first  expedition  of  the  Neva  and  the  Nadaishda  the  company  continued  to  send  supplies  and 
re-enforcements  by  sea  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  former  ship  was  fitted  out  immediately  after  returning  from  her 
first  voyage  under  command  of  Captain  Hagemeister.  The  presence  of  naval  officers  in  the  colony  had  led  to 
complications  between  the  chief  manager  and  the  former,  who  were  inclined  to  ignore  any  suggestions  or  requests  made 
by  a  mere  "  civilian"  or  "  kupetz"  (trader).  Complaints  and  charges  arising  from  these  difficulties  were  forwarded 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  upon  Eezanof  s  suggestion,  the  emperor  conferred  upon  Baranof  the  rank  of  "  commercial 
councilor",  in  order  to  give  him  a  certain  official  standing.  The  commission  was  accompanied  with  a  gold  medal 
and  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  third  class,  for  distinguished  services.  Baranof  was,  of  course,  highly  gratified 
at  his  elevation  and  the  recognition  of  his  services  by  the  emperor,  but  his  promotion  did  not  save  him  from 
endless  disputes  with  government  officers  in  the  colonies ;  which  continued  until  he  left,  and  embittered  his  whole 
after  life. 

In  the  meantime  the  establishment  of  the  Eussians  on  the  northwest  coast  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
American  merchants,  especially  those  of  Boston,  who  began  to  send  their  ships  to  Norfolk  sound  and  to  Kadiak, 
laden  chiefly  with  provisions  most  acceptable  to  the  Eussian  colonists.  In  payment  for  such  supplies  they  accepted 
fur-seal  skins  at  the  rate  of  $1  25  (Mexican)  each;  these  being  subsequently  disposed  of  in  the  Chinese  seaports 
at  an  immense  profit.  Others  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Baranof  to  hunt  sea-otters,  with  native  hunters 
furnished  by  him,  on  equal  shares.  The  field  of  operations  for  these  enterprises  was  generally  the  coasts  of 
California  and  Oregon. 

In  the  year  1811  Baranof  at  last  carried  out  Eezanof  s  suggestion  and  established  himself  on  the  coast  a  short 
distance  north  of  San  Francisco  bay.  His  next  in  command,  Kushkof,  was  dispatched  with  a  number  of  men,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  at  Bodega,  where  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  "by  purchase". 
The  Indians  at  the  time  declared  that  they  were  entirely  independent  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  never  advanced 
northward  from  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco.  The  Spanish  crown,  as  is  well  known,  claimed  a  title  to  the  whole 
northwest  coast  of  America  by  "right  of  discovery". 

At  that  time  Baranof  was  annually  extending  his  intercourse  and  joint  ventures  with  the  traders  from  Boston 
and  other  American  ports.  He  had  close  at  hand  in  the  seal  rookeries  of  Bering  sea  an  almost  inexhaustible 
treasury,  furnishing  the  means  to  pay  all  demands  of  his  foreign  friends  without  making  drafts  upon  the  home 
office  at  St.  Petersburg.  When  the  Kolosh  Indians  of  Yakutat  had  destroyed  the  company's  settlement  at  that 
place  Baranof  employed  the  Boston  captain,  Campbell,  with  his  ship,  to  intimidate  the  hostile  natives  into  a 
surrender  of  a  few  captive  survivors,  and  during  a  single  year  the  company's  share  in  sea-otter  expeditions, 
undertaken  in  partnership  with  these  Yankee  skippers,  along  the  California  coast,  amounted  to  200,000  or  300,000 
rubles.  In  many  instances,  however,  these  shrewd  "partners"  managed  to  secure  to  themselves  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  Once  a  Captain  Bennett  sold  his  cargo  of  provisions  and  stores  for  fur-seal  skins  at  the  rate  of  $1  each, 
and  then  sailed  across  to  Kamchatka  and  sold  the  skins  to  the  company's  agent  at  Petropavlovsk  at  $2  each. 
These  and  similar  transactions  were  duly  reported  to  the  company's  home  office,  accompanied  by  demands  for  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Baranof,  who  was  represented  as  a  mere  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
traders,  who  got  into  his  good  graces  by  wining  and  dining  him  in  their  cabins.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  attempt  of  Hunt,  the  agent  of  Astor,  to  negotiate  with  Baranof  have  been  graphically  described  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  sketch  of  Astoria. 

The  directors  of  the  Eussian-American  Company  became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  large  sums 
diverted  into  foreign  channels  from  their  own  domains,  and  instructions  were  promptly  forwarded  to  Baranof  to 
change  his  policy.  This  communication  was  accompanied  by  the  announcement  that  another  ship,  the  Suvarof, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lazarev,  was  being  fitted  fqf  a  voyage  to  the  Eussian  colonies.  The  vessel  sailed  from 
Cronstadt  on  the  8th  of  October,  1813,  and  arrived  at  Sitka  November  14,  1814,  having  been  delayed  nearly 
four  months  in  England  waiting  for  a  cargo.    She  had  scarcely  been  moored  at  her  anchorage  when  disputes  arose 
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between  her  commander  and  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  the  question  of  relative  rank  being  of  course 
involved,  and  giving  additional  bitterness  to  the  contest.  Lazarev  finally  refused  point  blank  to  obey  Baranof's 
orders,  and  sailed  from  Sitka  without  final  instructions.  In  his  rage  Baranof  discharged  a  few  of  his  cannon 
after  the  retreating  ship,  without,  however,  doing  any  damage,  and  Lazarev  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  to  South  American  ports,  buying  up  a  valuable  cargo  of  the  products  of  the  tropical  climes,  which  met 
with  ready  sale  in  Eussia.  The  value  of  the  whole  shipment  by  the  Suvarof,  including  the  furs,  was  estimated 
at  considerably  over  a  million  rubles.  In  his  reports  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  directors  of  the  Russian- American 
Company  Lazarev  reported  the  doings  and  character  of  Baranof  to  his  disadvantage,  and  arrangements  were  made 
at  last  to  select  a  successor. 

A  Doctor  Scheffer  had  gone  out  to  the  colonies  in  the  cai)acity  of  surgeon  of  the  Suvarof,  but  during  that 
vessel's  stay  in  the  harbor  of  Sitka  the  doctor  had  quarreled  with  the  officers,  and  finally  left  the  ship  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Baranof;  the  latter  taking  a  great  fancy  to  the  foreigner,  who  could  boast  of 
great  linguistic  ability  and  a  general  polish  acquired  in  a  life  of  adventure.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Boston 
skippers  messages  and  presents  had  been  exchanged  '^etween  Baranof  and  King  Kamehameha  of  the  Sandwich 
islands.  Scheffer  seized  upon  this  circumstance  to  work  upon  Baranof's  ambition,  and  together,  inspired  by  copious 
draughts  of  Sandwich  Islands  rum,  they  formed  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  finally  annexing  those  islands  to  the 
Eussian  empire.  > 

Scheffer  was  dispatched  to  the  island  of  Hawaii  as  diplomatic  agent,  provided  by  his  ambitious  patron  with 
ample  means  and  full  powers.  He  found  Kamehameha  fully  controlled  by  the  English,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Kaui,  which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  King  Tomare,  and  endeavored  to  incite  the 
latter  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Kamehameha  and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Eussia. 
With  the  assistance  of  quite  a  large  force  of  Aleutian  laborers  Scheffer  erected  buildings  and  planted  gardens 
and  fields,  the  gift  of  Tomare,  whose  wife  he  had  succeeded  in  curing  of  intermittent  fever.  This  enterprise  was 
maintained  for  several  years,  and,  upon  Baranof's  earnest  ai^plication,  the  company's  authorities  endeavored  to 
enlist  the  imperial  government  in  its  aid.  A  magnificent  gold  embroided  uniform,  a  general's  chapeau,  and  some  gold 
and  silver  medals  were  forwarded  to  Tomare  from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but,  fully  aware  of  its  weakness  at  sea, 
the  Eussian  government  refused  to  go  beyond  this  in  support  of  the  company's  enterprise.  In  the  meantime  English 
and  American  intrigue  had  been  active  at  the  court  of  Kamehameha,  who  finally  took  active  measures  to  restore  his 
supremacy  over  the  rebellious  Tomare.  The  latter  became  alarmed  at  the  non-arrival  of  Eussian  re-enforcemeuts 
promised  by  Scheffer,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  islands.  Two  ships  belonging  to  the  company's 
service  had  been  lost  while  attempting  to  convey  supplies  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  settlement,  and  altogether  the 
enterprise  was  attended  with  pecuniary  loss  of  such  magnitude  as  to  draw  upon  Baranof  the  severest  censure  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

A  life  of  dissipation,  old  age,  and  constant  struggles  with  savages  and  his  own  scarcely  less  savage  subordinates, 
as  well  as  the  irritating  quarrels  with  government  officers,  began  to  tell  upon  Baranof's  health.  Ever  since  the 
year  1809,  when  two  promyshleniks,  Naplavkof  and  Popof,  had  organized  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Baranof,  fit  out  one 
of  the  company's  vessels  with  arms,  provisions,  and  merchandise,  and  to  niake  their  escape  to  one  of  the  South 
Sea  islands,  where  they  proposed  to  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  bli^s,  the  chief  manager  had  given  evidence  of  a 
broken  spirit.  The  conspiracy  was  suppressed  without  bloodshed,  one  of  the  members  having  proved  traitor,  but 
its  effect  upon  Baranof  s  mind  could  be  detected  in  all  his  subsequent  transactions.  Twice  the  directors  of  the 
company  had  resolved  to  relieve  him ;  and  once,  in  1808,  they  appointed  Collegiate  Assessor  Koch  to  that  position, 
but  he  died  in  Kamchatka  before  reaching  his  destination.  Seven  years  later  another  officer  of  the  civil  service, 
Collegiate  Councilor  Bornovolokof,  was  sent  out  on  the  ship  Neva,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  within  a  short  distance 
of  Sitka,  and  Bornovolokof  lost  his  life.  At  last,  in  1817,  Captain  Hagemeister  was  sent  to  Sitka  in  the  ship 
Kutuzof,  with  instructions  to  relieve  Baranof  as  chief  manager  of  the  colonies.  He  arrived  In  the  same  year,  but 
did  not  introduce  himself  in  his  real  capacity.  He  remained  at  Sitka  inspecting  and  investigating  the  company's 
affairs  until  the  11th  of  January,  1818,  when  he  suddenly  produced  his  commission  and  ordered  Baranof  to  turn 
over  his  command  to  him.  The  shock  of  this  sudden  revelation  was  too  great  for  the  old  man,  who  began  to  fail 
more  rapidly  from  that  day.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  former  subordinates  he  arranged  his  papers  and 
transferred  to  Hagemeister  both  movable  and  immovable  property  far  exceeding  in  value  the  amounts  called  for 
by  the  returns  of  the  company.  Though  millions  had  passed  through  his  hands  he  found  himself  at  the  age 
of  eighty  a  poor  man.  Very  much  enfeebled  in  health,  he  sailed  on  the  ship  Kutuzof  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  Hagemeister,  his  successor,  sailed  on  the  same  ship,  leaving  a  Lieutenant  Tanovsky  in 
charge  of  colonial  affairs.  On  the  voyage  home  the  Kutuzof  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Batavia,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  the  physician,  Baranof  insisted  upon  passing  that  time  on  shore,  where  he  was  attacked  with  malarial 
fever,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  was  taken  on  board  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail.  The  following  day.  the 
16th  of  April,  1819,  the  creator  of  Eussia's  domains  on  the  north  Pacific  breathed  his  last. 

Lieutenant  Tanovsky,  who  had  been  left  in  temporary  charge  of  the  colonies  by  Hagemeister,  did  his  best  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  company  concerning  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  territory,  and  expeditions  were  sent 
out  by  laud  and  sea  in  various  directions,  resulting  in  the  discovery  and  preliminary  survey  of  the  coast  from  Bristol 
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bay  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim  river  and  Nunivak  island.  One  party  of  explorers  even  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Norton  sound,  without,  however,  discovering  the  Yukon  river,  the  mouth  of  which  must  have  been 
passed  by  the  boats  of  the  expedition.  Another  exploring  party  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nushegak  river 
into  the  interior,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  over  the  mountains  and  tundras  into  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokvim. 

The  work  of  changing  the  company's  system  of  hiring  laborers  on  shares  to  the  employment  of  men  with  fixed 
salaries  was  completed  by  Yanovsky  under  Hagemeister's  direction. 

Occasional  intercourse  was  still  carried  on  with  the  Boston  traders,  but  not  on  its  former  scale  of  magnitude. 
In  1818  Hagemeister  made  a  contract  with  a  Captain  Eoquefeuille,  who  had  been  fitted  oat  by  several  merchant* 
of  Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  northwest  coast  of  America  to  French  trade.  Eoquefeuille  saw  at 
once  that  he  could  not  compete  with  the  Russian- American  Company  in  opening  trade,  and  therefore  made  au 
agreement  with  the  Eussian  chief  manager  to  hunt  sea-otters  on  shares  with  the  assistance  of  natives.  He  received 
thirty  bidarkas  (of  two  men  each),  under  the  condition  that  in  case  of  loss  of  life  or  accident  during  the  voyage 
the  French  captain  was  to  reimburse  the  company  or  the  hunters'  families,  the  price  of  a  life  being  fixed  at  $100. 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  Sitka  Eoquefeuille's  ship  was  attacked  by  the  Hyda  Indians  inhabiting  the  southern 
end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island.  He  succeeded  in  beating  them  off,  but  a  party  of  his  hunters,  consisting  of 
twenty  men  and  three  women,  who  had  landed  some  distance  from  the  ship,  were  butchered  by  the  savages. 
Eoquefeuille  made  a  few  attempts  to  trade  with  the  natives  after  this  agreement,  but  his  goods  were  of  an  inferior 
character  and  he  failed  to  secure  a  single  skin.  He  returned  to  Sitka,  paid  for  the  twenty-three  lives  lost,  and 
sailed  away,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles  convinced  his  patrons  that  there  was  no  field  for  French  enterprise 
in  the  north  Pacific. 

The  settlement  established  by  Baranof  on  the  coast  of  California  had  by  no  means  remained  undisturbed. 
When  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San  Francisco  discovered  that  the  Eussians  had  located  themselves  permanently^ 
they  sent  an  officer  with  several  men  with  a  peremptory  demand  that  the  Eussians  should  leave  at  once  a  coast 
claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain.  Kushkof,  who  was  then  in  command,  managed  to  postpone  action  in  the  matter 
on  the  plea  of  having  no  authority,  and  in  the  following  year  Baranof  sent  Lieutenant  Podushkin  to  the 
governor  of  California  with  a  declaration  that  the  company's  colony  was  located  on  land  purchased  of  the  Indians, 
and  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it  until  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid  had  decided  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  proposals  for  a  sea-otter  hunt  along  the  California  coast  on  joint  account  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  and  the  California  authorities,  offering  the  latter  high  prices  for  the  skins.  The  offer  was 
tempting,  and,  though  officially  declined,  was  privately  accepted.  The  Eussians  remained  undisturbed  on  their  farms- 
at  Bodega  bay,  and  the  coffers  of  the  Spanish  officials  and  missionaries^egan  to  fill  with  the  bright  dollars  received 
in  payment  for  sea-otters  killed  by  Innuit  hunters  in  Spanish  waters.  The  principal  motive  of  Eezanof  in  ordering 
the  establishment  of  this  colony  had  been  to  secure  a  depot  of  breadstuffs  for  the  northern  stations,  but  in  this 
respect  the  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  very  cause  foreseen  by  the  chamberlain. 

The  Siberians  and  the  Aleuts  were  but  indifferent  farmers,  and  would  go  off  on  hunting  expeditions  just 
at  the  time  when  the  ground  ought  to  be  plowed  or  the  seed  put  in,  and  the  consequences  were  short  crops 
and  a  demand  for  supplies  from  Sitka.  In  cattle-breeding  the  Arctic  farmers  met  with  no  better  success. 
Large  herds  were  purchased  from  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Aleut  herdsmen  were  in  mortal  dread  of  the  huge 
animals,  unlike  anything  they  ever  saw  at  home,  and  at  the  least  display  of  unruliness  on  the  part  of  the  cattle 
they  would  fly  to  the  station,  leaving  their  trust  to  the  mercy  of  marauding  Indians.  Failing  in  these  two 
objects  the  manager  of  the  colony  began  to  experiment  in  ship-building,  using  the  wood  of  the  live-oak  and 
cedar  covering  the  hillsides. 

The  privileges  granted  the  Eussian-American  Company  by  the  emperor  Paul  expired  with  the  year  1820. 
The  business  of  the  company  during  the  preceding  twenty  years  had,  on  the  whole,  been  very  profitable,  and  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  get  an  extension  of  the  privileges  for  another  period  of  equal  length,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  nobles  of  high  standing,  and  even  members  of  the  imperial  family,  were  shareholders,  this 
object  was  easily  attained.  The  emperor  Alexander  I  not  only  extended  the  old  privileges  but  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  rights  conferred  upon  the  company  by  the  charter,  and  in  the  year  1820  the  company  reported  the 
payment  of  a  biennial  dividend  to  the  shareholders  amounting  to  1,195,495  rubles,  while  for  the  years  1816  and  1817 
it  had  been  1,156,950  rubles. 

The  population  of  the  colonies  under  full  control  of  the  company  (exclusive  of  the  independent  native  tribes) 
was  given  at  391  Eussians,  444  Creoles,  and  8,384  natives. 

The  fleet  owned  by  the  company  and  engaged  in  traffic  in  the  colonial  waters  in  the  year  1820  consisted  of  one 
brigantine  of  306  tons,  three  brigs  of  200  tons,  two  schooners  of  .120  and  one  of  60  tons ;  and  three  sloops,  one  of 
60  and  two  of  30  tons  each.  In  addition  to  these  the  company  had  purchased  five  foreign  barks  and  ships  for  the 
voyage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  colonies,  and  eight  others  for  service  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1821  Hagemeister  was  relieved  by  Mikhail  Ivanovich  Muraviev,  who  continued  the  work  of 
organization  of  the  colonies  and  managed  the  company's  trade.  H  agefneister  urged  removal  to  the  island  of  Kadiak, 
which  offered  a  much  more  pleasant  and  comfortable  place  of  residence  than  Sitka,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  maintain  quite  a  large  force  at  the  latter  place  to  keep  in  check  the  warlike  and  unruly  Kolosh.    Up  to  the  year 
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1823  the  district  of  Atkha  had  been  attached  to  the  Okhotsk  office  of  the  Eussian- American  Company,  but  the 
impracticability  of  such  an  arrangement  became  obvious,  and  all  the  Aleutian  islands  were  transferred  to  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  separate  existence  and 
management  of  Eussian  America. 

The  boundary  of  the  Eussian  possessions  was  finally  settled  under  Muraviev's  administration.  The  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Eussia  and  the  United  States  on  the  17th  of  April,  1824,  and  with  England  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1825,  designating  Prince  of  "Wales  island,  in  latitude  54°  40'  north,  and  between  longitude  131°  and  133° 
west  from  Greenwich,  as  the  southern  line  of  the  Eussian  possessions,  and  as  its  eastern  boundary  a  line  running 
from  the  head  of  Portland  canal  northward  along  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains  to  a  point  where  it 
intersects  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  latitude;  from  thence  the  line  running  to  the  Arctic  ocean  along  the  one  hundred 
and  forty -first  meridian.  Both  English  and  American  traders  were  allowed  to  trade  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  the 
waters  belonging  to  the  strip  of  coast  up  to  latitude  56°. 

The  principal  explorations  undertaken  during  this  period  were  made  in  the  northern  precincts  of  Bering  sea 
by  two  skilled  navigators,  Etholin  and  Kromchenko,  the  former  of  whom  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  chief 
manager  of  the  colonies.  Their  surveys  are  still  our  best  authorities  for  the  coast-line  included  in  their  labors.  An 
Arctic  expedition  had  been  organized  as  early  as  the  year  1815,  by  Count  Eumiantzof,  at  his  own  expense.  He 
fitted  out  the  brig  Eurik,  and  placed  in  command  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  of  the  navy.  The  German  poet  and  scientist, 
Adelbert  von  Chamisso,  accompanied  this  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  survey  of  Kotzebue 
sound  and  the  Arctic  coast  of  America  as  far  as  cape  Lisburne. 

In  1826  Muraviev  was  relieved  by  Captain  Chistiakof.  In  this  period  occurred  the  exploring- voyage  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Seuiavin,  commanded  by  Captain  Liitke,  who  subsequently  compiled  an  atlas  of  the  Alaskan  coast  and 
islands  and  published  a  valuable  work  describing  the  country. 

The  work  of  christianizing  the  natives  of  the  Eussian  colonies  had  been  prosecuted  with  increased  vigor  since 
the  renewal  of  the  company's  privileges  in  1821,  and  in  1823  the  priest  Mordovsky  arrived  at  Kadiak  with  two 
missionary  monks.  In  1824  Ivan  Veuiaminof  landed  at  Oonalashka,  and  in  the  following  year  Takof  Netzvetof 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  Atkha.  Veniaminof  especially  was  instrumental  in  spreading  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  visiting  not  only  the  Aleutian  islands,  but  also  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  from  Bristol  bay  westward  beyond  the  Kuskokvim  delta,  and  in  the  third  year  from  his  arrival  the 
Eussian  church  in  the  colonies  numbered  10,561  communicants,  of  whom  8,532  were  natives.  All  the  churches  and 
chapels  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  The  schools  at  that  time  numbered  but  three,  located  at 
Sitka,  Kadiak,  and  Oonalashka. 

After  a  prosperous  administration,  during  which  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Eussian  possessions 
had  been  obtained  by  means  of  numerous  exploring  expeditions,  Chistiakof  was  relieved,  in  1831,  by  Baron 
Wrangell.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  most  active  in  extending  its  operations  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  two  vast  monopolies  were  watching  each  other  with  suspicion.  The  English  company  made 
several  proposals  for  mutual  agreements  looking  toward  uniformity  in  the  management  of  their  intercourse  with 
Indians,  but  Wrangell  had  his  instructions  to  crush  the  dangerous  opposition  if  possible  without  proceeding  to  open 
rupture.  His  sloops  and  schooners  patrolled  the  channels  of  the  Alexander  archipelago,  with  orders  to  seize  all 
boats  belonging  to  the  English.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  stations  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Stakhin 
river,  which  they  were  anxious  to  supply  by  water,  sending  ships  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  situated 
in  the  Eussian  territory.  Wishing  to  prevent  this  WrangeU  sent  Lieutenant  Zarenbo  in  the  brig  Chichagof  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stakhin  river  with  orders  to  establish  a  station.  This  he  did,  constructing  the  E^doute  Saint  Dionys 
on  the  spot  where  the  present  Indian  village  of  Wrangell  is  located.  Several  boats  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
attempting  to  enter  the  river  were  fired  upon  and  turned  back.  At  last  the  British  traders  concluded  to  make 
the  attempt  on  a  larger  scale,  and  fitted  out  a  bark,  the  Dryad,  commanded  by  Captain  Ogden,  with  orders  to 
establish  a  large  fort  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Stakhin  river;  but  Captain  Ogden,  finding  it  impracticable 
to  ascend,  returned  to  Vancouver  island  and  reported  his  failure.  The  matter  was  duly  represented  to  the  directors 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  London,  who  presented  a  claim  for  damages  against  theEussian- American  Company, 
amounting  to  £21,500,  the  alleged  expenditure  incurred  by  the  company  in  fitting  out  the  Dryad.  At  this  time 
Baron  Wrangell's  term  of  office  was  about  to  expire,  and  he  concluded  to  attend  personally  to  the  settlement  of 
this  complication.  Proceeding  to  San  Francisco  in  one  of  the  company's  vessels,  and  thence  overland  through 
California  and  Mexico  to  the  capital  of  that  young  republic,  he  endeavored  to  settle  with  the  authorities  a  dispute 
concerning  the  Eussian  title  to  the  Eoss  colony  on  Bodega  bay.  Without  concluding  this  business,  he  hurried 
on  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met  two  commissioneus  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  including  Sir  George  Simpson, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  quickly  agreed  upon.    The  terms  of  this  agreement  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  sum  of  £21,500,  the  damages  for  the  detention  of  the 
vessel. 

2.  The  piece  of  coast  in  the  Eussian  possessions  from  Lynn  canal  to  the  southern  boundary  was  leased  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  at  an  annual  rental  for  a  period  of  ten  years  dating  from  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  the  leased  territory  for  the  time  mentioned,  under  condition 
of  final  surrender  of  all  the  buildings  and  fortifications  erected  on  the  lands  thus  leased. 
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3.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  obliged  to  confine  its  operations  to  the  mainland  and  not  to  trade  on  any 
island  or  other  portion  of  the  Eussian  domain. 

4.  The  payment  of  rental  was  to  be  made  annually  in  land-otters,  to  the  number  of  2,000  skins,  representing  at 
the  prices  of  that  time  118,000  rubles. 

5.  In  addition  to  this  payment  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  bound  itself  to  sell  annually  to  the  Eussian-American 
Company  2,000  additional  sea-otter  skins  from  the  Columbia  river,  at  23  shillings  each,  and  3,000  land-otter  skins 
from  Hudson  bay,  at  32  shillings  each, 

6.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  bound  itself  to  furnish  the  Eussian- Americon  colony  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
provisions,  carrying  the  same  on  their  own  vessels  at  a  fixed  rate  of  freight. 

7..  In  case  of  war  the  agreement  was  to  be  annulled  after  a  notice  of  three  months. 

This  agreement  was  approved  by  both  the  Eussian  and  the  English  governments,  and  the  land  in  question 
was  surrendered  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  arrangement  was  advantageous  to  the  Eussian-American 
Company,  who  theretofore  had  maintained  their  establishment  on  the  Stahkln  river  at  a  loss,  being  unable  to 
compete  with  the  rival  company  in  the  interior. 

In  1836,  after  Baron  Wrangell's  departure,  Captain  Kuprianof  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  manager  of  the 
colonies,  and  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  an  extension  of  the  company's  business  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
colonial  domains,  where,  under  his  predecessor's  rule,  Lieutenant  Tebenkof  had  in  1835  established  the  E^doute 
Saint  Michael  on  Norton  sound.  He  fitted  out  the  brig  Polyphene,  under  command  of  Captain  Kashevarof,  for  an 
Arctic  exploration,  and  sailed  in  July,  1838,  succeeding  in  reaching  point  Barrow,  not  with  his  ship,  but  by  means 
of  bidars,  coasting  from  Kotzebue  sound  eastward.  Kuprianof  made  several  voyages  to  San  Francisco,  attending 
personally  to  the  still  unsettled  question  in  regard  to  the  company's  California  colony,  and  inaugurating  proceedings 
leading  to  its  final  sale  a  few  years  later.  Toward  the  end  of  his  administration  the  missionary  Veniaminof  was 
(jailed  to  Irkutsk  and  consecrated  as  bishop  of  the  independent  diocese  of  Eussian  America,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  attached  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Irkutsk,  this  change  involving  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  at  Sitka  and 
the  subsequent  residence  of  Veniaminof  (who  on  his  consecration  had  assumed  the  name  of  Innocentius)  at  that 
place.  In  his  new  field  of  labor  he  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  savage  Kolosh,  and,  mastering  their 
language,  translated  several  books  of  the  l^ew  Testament  and  some  hymns  and  a  catechism.  His  success  in  the 
work  of  conversion  was,  however,  only  temporary,  being  confined  altogether  to  the  time  of  his  presence  among 
them.  A  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  and  Creole  youths  to  the  priesthood  was  also  established  by  him, 
and  maintained  until  the  bishop's  see  was  finally  transferred  to  Kamchatka. 

While  the  northern  sea-coast  was  being  surveyed  by  scientific  navigators,  such  as  Lieutenants  Tebenkof  and 
Eosenberg,  the  interior  of  the  country  was  not  neglected.  Glazunof  and  Malakhof  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  valleys ;  the  former  ascending  the  Yukon  (then  called  the  Kvikhpak)  as  far  as 
Nulato,  and  was  the  first  to  make  the  portage  between  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokvim  in  1836 ;  while  the  latter 
proceeded  from  the  r^doute  on  the  Nushegak  river  to  the  Kuskokvim,  and  thence  to  Nulato,  establishing  a  station 
which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  savage  natives. 

The  fortification  of  Saint  Michael,  established  by  Tebenkof,  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  natives  of  Kotzebue 
sound  in  the  year  1836.  The  r^doute  was  surrounded  by  a  large  force  during  the  absence  of  a  small  detachment 
consisting  of  nine  men,  with  the  trader  Kuprianof;  but  the  latter,  observing  the  movements  of  the  savages,  fought 
his  way  through  their  lines  with  great  bravery  and  rejoined  the  garrison,  and  together  they  succeeded  in  repelling 
all  attacks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occurred  under  Kuprianof's  administration  of  the  Eussian  possessions 
was  the  appearance  of  a  small-pox  epidemic  extending  from  1836  to  1840,  inclusive.  The  disease  first  made  its 
appearance  in  Sitka,  November,  1836,  and  though  at  that  time  the  company  had  a  resident  physician.  Dr.  Blaschke, 
at  that  place,  all  efforts  to  stay  its  ravages  were  in  vain.  Old  and  middle-aged  people  suffered  most,  attacks  in 
their  cases  proving  nearly  always  fatal ;  but  among  children  the  mortality  was  less.  The  Creoles,  owing  perhaps  to 
their  more  cleanly  mode  of  life,  suffered  in  a  minor  degree,  but  the  Kolosh,  living  in  filth  and  misery,  were' swept 
away  by  whole  families,  and  inside  of  three  months  400  deaths  occurred  in  the  native  village  of  Sitka  alone.  Only 
one  Eussian  was  attacked  during  that  time,  and  he  recovered.  In  March,  1837,  the  disease  began  to  die  out. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  native  settlements  on  the  interior  channels  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  the 
mortality  was  also  very  great.  As  soon  as  navigation  opened  a  stationed  surgeon,  Valsky,  with  three  experienced 
assistants  was  dispatched  to  the  district  of  Kadiak  with  orders  to  vaccinate  the  people ;  but  the  precaution  came  too 
late,  the  disease  having  been  evidently  carried  to  Kadiak  on  the  same  ship  which  brought  the  medical  assistants. 
On  the  island  of  Kadiak  736  persons  died.  On  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  one  of  the  assistant  surgeons  vaccinated 
243  persons,  and  in  that  vicinity  only  27  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Blaschke  was  dispatched  to  Oonalashka,  where  he  vaccinated  1,086  natives,  and  here  only  130  died.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  trading-posts  on  Cook's  inlet.  Prince  William  sound,  and  Bristol  bay  the  natives  refused  to 
submit  to  vaccination,  the  consequence  being  that  550  persons  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  of  whom  over  200 
died.    The  last  cases  of  small-pox  in  any  portion  of  the  Eussian  colonies  were  reported  in  1840. 

About  the  end  of  Baron  Wrangell's  administration  it  had  become  evident  that  the  expenses  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  in  maintaining  their  colonies  in  northwestern  America  were  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree. 
8  AL 
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while  the  income  derived  from  the  fur-trade  remained  stationary,  or  even  decreased  in  many  of  its  branches.  The 
ofQcers  of  the  company  stationed  in  the  colonies  reported  that  one  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  could  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  feeble  and  superannuated  employes  were  drawing  salaries  and  subsistence  without 
rendering  adequate  service.  These  individuals  had  grown  old  and  lost  their  health  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
and  could  not  well  be  discharged  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  company 
from  this  burden,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  directors  petitioned  the  government  for  permission  to  pension  off  the 
useless  employes,  or  to  settle  them  in  the  most  favorable  localities  as  fishermen  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  considered  by  the  government,  and  a  ukase  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  April,  1835, 
empowering  the  Eussian-American  Company  to  locate  as  permanent  settlers  such  of  their  employes  as  had 
married  native  or  Creole  women  in  the  colonies,  and  who,  on  account  of  disease  or  old  age,  were  no  longer  able  to 
serve  the  company.  Such  settlements  were  to  be  made  only  upon  written  request  of  the  superannuated  servants, 
and  the  company  was  obliged  to  select  a  piece  of  ground,  build  comfortable  dwellings,  furnish  agricultural 
implements,  seed,  cattle,  and  fowls,  beside  providing  the  settlers  with  provisions  for  one  year.  These  individuals 
thus. located  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  duty,  and  a  list  of  their  names  was  to  be  forwarded  annually 
with  the  company's  report.  The  children  of  these  settlers  could  be  taken  into  the  company's  service  upon  their 
own  request,  at  established  rates  of  salary.  The  company  was  obliged  to  purchase  all  surplus  produce  of  the 
settlers,  and  also  such  furs  as  they  might  be  able  to  obtain.  The  ukase  also  permitted  Creoles  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  after  concluding  their  term  of  service  with  the  company.  The  Russian  settlers  of  this  class  were  to  be 
known  oflcially  as  colonial  citizens  and  the  Creoles  as  colonial  settlers.  As  localities  best  adapted  to  this  purpose 
the  chief  manager  selected  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet,  the  island  of  Afognak,  and  Spruce  island. 

In  1840  Captain  Etholin  was  appointed  chief  manager  of  the  colonies,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
serious  difiiculties  in  the  management  of  the  native  population.  The  small-pox  epidemic  had  carried  off  a  large 
percentage  of  the  providers  of  the  native  families,  and,  as  a  consequence,  whole  families  and  communities  were 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  On  Kadiak  and  nearly  all  of  the  Aleutian  islands  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  people,  to  live  in  small  settlements  of  one  or  two  families  each,  widely  scattered  along  the  coast,  and  even 
these  small  communities  wandered  frequently  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  better  hunting-  and  fishing- 
grounds.  In  their  isolated  condition  a  large  number  of  these  small  families  or  village  communities  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  a  condition  of  extreme  want,  and  out  of  i-each  of  assistance 
from  their  neighbors.  On  Kadiak  island  alone  sixty-five  village-sites,  occupied  by  a  few  individuals  each,  were 
enumerated.  Captain  Etholin,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  predecessor,  concluded  to  consolidate  the 
steattered  settlements,  each  hamlet  being  unable  to  provide  for  its  own  existence,  and  to  establish  large  villages, 
each  under  the  management  of  a  competent  chief.  The  chiefs  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
food-supplies  at  the  proper  season,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  storehouses  in  which  each 
community  deposited  surplus  provisions  in  times  of  plenty,  to  be  issued  again  in  times  of  want.  This  measure 
was  energetically  carried  out,  not  only  at  Kadiak,  but  on  the  Shumagin  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  its  effect 
was  very  beneficial. 

The  second  term  of  the  Eussian-American  Company's  special  privileges  expired  in  1841,  and  the  directors  and 
shareholders  labored  assiduously  for  a  new  grant  of  charter  for  another  twenty  years.  The  imperial  government 
took  some  time  to  consider  the  question,  but  in  1844  a  new  charter  was  granted.  This  document  increased  the 
rights  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  company,  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  two  classes  of  colonial  citizens 
and  colonial  settlers,  and  enlarged  the  colonial  government  by  the  establishment  of  a  council  to  consist  of  the 
assistant  chief  manager  and  two  or  three  naval  officers  stationed  in  the  colonies,  which  council  was  invested  with 
advisory  functions  only  in  the  management  of  colonial  affairs,  but  acted  in  certain  emergencies  as  a  court  of 
arbitration  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  the  company's  authority. 

An  extensive  exploration  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  regions  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Etholin, 
In  the  month  of  May,  1842,  the  brig  Okhotsk  proceeded  to  Saint  Michael  with  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the  navy, 
and  five  assistants.  After  fitting  out  his  expedition  with  provisions,  dogs,  and  canoes  Zagoskin  made  several 
journeys  along  the  coast  of  Norton  sound,  and  finally  crossed  over  the  hills  of  the  coast  range  into  the  valley  of 
the  Yukon.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1843,  the  expedition  reached  Nulato,  and  from  here  Zagoskin  undertook  a 
journey  to  Kotzebue  sound,  but,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  assistant,  failed  to  accomplish  his  object  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Nulato.  The  following  spring  he  constructed  a  large  bidar  of  six  oars,  and  set  out  in  June 
upon  the  journey  to  the  upper  river.  After  advancing  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Nulato  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  natives  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  latter  place,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Ikogmute,  crossing  over  the 
tundras  to  the  Kuskokvim.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  1844,  he  established  himself  at  the  E6doute  Kalmakovsky, 
making  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  surrounding  country,  finally  returning  to  Saint  Michael  and  thence  to  Sitkn. 

Zagoskin  subsequently  published  a  voluminous  journal  of  his  travels  in  the  basins  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokvim. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Captain  Etholin  concluded  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the  Boss 
colony  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  imperial  permission  for  this  transfer  had  been  obtained  some  years 
previously  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  who  had  become  convinced  that  the  enterprise  had  not  resulted  iu 
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any  pecuniary  advantage.  Daring  the  occupation  of  the  settlement  ten  vessels  (brigs  and  schooners)  had  been 
constructed  of  timber  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  records  show  that  not  one  of  these  vessels  proved 
seaworthy  for  more  than  six  years  after  construction ;  but  whether  this  was  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  builders 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  had  not  been  seasoned,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  There  was  no  lack  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  settlement,  as  we  have  evidence  of  much  work  performed  by  the  Eussians  for  their  unskilled 
neighbors  in  San  Francisco  bay,  where  sailing-  and  row-boats  were  built  for  the  Mexican  authorities  and  private 
individuals,  and  even  one  buggy  for  the  use  of  a  missionary ;  but  having  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  creatiug 
a  never-failing  supply  of  breadstuff's  for  the  northern  stations,  the  company  finally  sold  the  land,  with  all  buildings 
and  live  stock,  to  a  native  of  Switzerland,  named  Sutter. 

Etholin  also  displayed  great  energy  in  establishing  new  schools  and  enlarging  those  already  in  operation  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  colonies.  Under  the  active  superintendence  of  his  wife  a  home  was  founded  in  Sitka,  in 
which  the  Creole  girls  were  educated,  instructed  in  household  duties  and  female  handicraft,  and  finally  provided 
with  a  small  dowry  and  married  to  ofllcers  and  employes  of  the  company. 

The  clause  in  the  company's  charter  requiring  that  the  chief  manager  should  be  selected  from  officers  of  the 
navy  had  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  business.  After  Baranof 's  departure  not  a  single  practical  merchant  or 
business  man  had  the  management  of  colonial  affairs,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  dividends  diminished 
every  year,  while  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  official  reports  to  the  directors  and  to  the  imperial  governpient, 
the  colonies  seemed  to  be  flourishing  and  developing  rapidly.  Each  succeeding  chief  manager  seemed  to  think 
only  of  making  the  greatest  display  of  continued  explorations,  erection  of  buildings,  construction  of  ships  of  all 
sizes,  and  the  establishment  of  industries  and  manufactories.  The  ship-yard  at  Sitka  was  as  complete  as  any 
similar  establishment  in  the  Eussian  empire,  being  provided  with  all  kinds  of  workshops  and  magazines,  even 
having  brass-  and  iron-founderies,  machine-shops,  and  nautical-instrument  makers.  Experiments  were  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  wooden  ware,  and  even  woolen  stuffs  of  material  imported  from  California.  For  all  these 
enterprises  the  skilled  labor  had  to  be  imported  from  Eussia  at  great  expense,  and  this  circumstance  alone  will 
explain  the  failure  attending  the  attempts.  Vast  sums  were  also  wasted  in  endeavors  to  extract  the  iron  from  a 
very  inferior  grade  of  ore  found  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  only  real  advantage  the  company  ever 
reaped  from  its  many  workshops  at  Sitka  was  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  for  the  ignorant  and 
indolent  rancheros  of  California,  thousands  of  plowshares  of  the  very  primitive  pattern  in  use  in  those  countries 
being  made  at  Sitka  for  the  California  and  Mexican  markets.  Axes,  hatchets,  spades,  and  hoes  were  also  turned 
out  by  the  industrious  workmen  of  the  Sitka  ship-yard,  while  the  foundery  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  casting 
bells  for  the  Catholic  missions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  of  these  bells  are  still  in  existence  and  bear  witness  to 
the  early,  though  perhaps  abnormal,  industrial  development  on  our  northern  coast. 

Etholin  was  in  1845  relieved  by  Captain,  subsequently  Admiral,  Tebenkof,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  atlas  of  the 
coast  of  Alaska  ever  published.  The  hydrographic  notes  were  very  copious  and  correct,  and  nearly  all  subsequent 
charts  and  maps  have  been  based  upon  his  surveys.  He  brought  the  colonial  fleet  into  a  high  state  of  effectiveness,  but 
of  the  fur-trade  he  knew  no  more  than  his  immediate  predecessors,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  shares  of  the  company 
continued  to  decline  in  value.  Toward  the  end  of  his  administration  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  occasioned 
a  sudden  revival  of  business,  as  for  a  brief  time  the  Eussian  possessions  in  North  America  were  the  nearest  depot 
of  supplies.  A  few  cargoes  of  shop-worn,  nnsalable  goods  that  had  blocked  up  the  warehouses  of  the  company  for 
decades  were  disposed  of  at  San  Francisco  at  immense  iiroflt,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  inaugurated  in  salt  fish 
and  lumber.  An  attempt  was  also  made  by  the  company  to  engage  in  mining  in  California  on  its  own  account,  an 
official  with  a  force  of  Aleutian  laborers  being  sent  to  the  mines,  where  he  took  up  a  claim,  but  after  obtaining  a 
few  ounces  of  the  precious  metal  his  Aleutians  left  him  to  take  up  claims  of  their  own.  Finding  themselves  baffled 
in  this  enterprise  the  directors  of  the  company  dispatched  an  experienced  mining  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  mines  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  Sitka,  with  orders  to  prospect  for  precious  minerals  in  the  colonies.  This 
man,  Lieutenant  Doroshin,  began  his  explorations  in  1849.  He  discovered  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  inlet  and 
collected  several  ounces  in  dust,  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of  forty  men  for  nearly  a  year  at  great 
expense ;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Doroshin  these  experiments  were  abandoned. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Kenai  peninsula  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
occasionally  a  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  had  been  extracted  for  use  in  the  Sitka  ship-yard  and  on  the  tug-boats 
and  small  steamers  of  the  company.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  however,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this 
industry.  Experienced  miners  and  engineers  were  imported  from  Eussia  and  Germany,  and  a  large  force  of  men 
was  employed  in  opening  the  coal-veins  at  English  bay,  or  Graham's  harbor. 

The  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  required  a  large  amount  of  capital,  which  the  shareholders  of  the  Eussiau- 
American  Company  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  furnish,  but  by  this  time  the  development  of  California  had  created 
a  demand  for  coal,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  men  willing  to  engage  in  such  a  venture  at  San  Francisco.  A 
company  was  formed,  consisting  of  several  American  merchants  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Eussian-American 
Company,  represented  by  their  resident  agent  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Kostrometinof.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  shipment  of  machinery,  pump  and  hoisting- works,  from  the  eastern  states,  the  Eussian  American  Company 
furnishing  the  necessary  capital  for  preliminary  expenses.    The  San  Francisco  partners  of  the  new  firm,  which  was 
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subsequently  named  the  American -Eussian  Company,  suggested  that  shipments  of  ice  from  Alaska  to  San  Francisco 
be  included  in  the  operations  of  the  firm,  and  the  Eussian  company  began  the  construction  of  icehouses  and 
wharves  at  Sitka,  and  subsequently  on  Wood  island,  near  Kadiak. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Lieutenant  Barnard,  a  member  of  Captain  Collinson's  Franklin  Search  expedition, 
proceeded  to  Niilato  in  search  of  information  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  having  traced  certain 
rumors  of  the  presence  of  white  men  in  the  far  interior  to  the  Koyukuk  tribe,  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
send  for  the  principal  chief  of  that  tribe,  who  was  then  participating  in  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Nulato.  The  chief  in  question  was  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  in  the  whole  region,  and, 
being  possessed  of  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  importance,  took  offense  at  the  English  officer's  expression. 
The  Eussian  traders  who  had  lived  for  years  at  the  isolated  station  of  Nulato,  and  were  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
surrounding  warlike  tribes,  had  always  respectfully  invited  him  to  the  fort  whenever  they  desired  his  presence. 
His  Indian  ijride  rose  at  the  insult,  and  a  council  of  warriors  was  called;  the  shamans  were  also  consulted,  and  it  was 
finally  concluded  that  all  the  Indians  assembled  should  proceed  to  Nulato  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the  alleged 
insult.  At  this  time  a  Eussian  employ^  of  the  company,  accompanied  by  one  man,  arrived  on  the  spot,  having 
been  instructed  to  induce  the  chief  to  meet  Lieutenant  Barnard  at  K'alato.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  known  the 
man  was  doomed,  and  he  was  approached  from  behind  while  seated  on  his  sled  and  instantly  killed  with  a  lance. 
The  Indian  companion  of  the  murdered  trader  was  also  killed.  Immediately  after  committing  this  crime  the 
warriors  prepared  for  action  and  set  out  for  Kulato.  Only  half  a  mile  from  the  trading-post  was  situated  the 
native  village  of  that  name,  containing  about  one  hundred  people.  The  Indian  slain  by  the  Koyukuks  belonged  to 
this  village,  and,  in  order  to  forestall  retaliation,  the  invaders  surprised  the  inmates  in  their  houses,  killing  all  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  women  and  children.  This  was  done  so  quietly  that  the  Eussiains  and  their  visitor  at  the 
station  were  not  aroused.  When  the  blood-thirsty  savages  finally  reached  the  stockade  they  found  the  commander, 
Deriabin,  who  had  just  arisen,  sitting  behind  one  of  the  houses.  He  was  approached  stealthily  from  behind  and 
stabbed  in  the  back,  dying  immediately,  without  giving  the  alarm,  and  over  his  body  the  party  entered  the 
house  where  LieutMiant  Barnard  was  reading.  At  the  sight  of  the  infuriated  Indians  the  English  oflacer  seized 
a  gun  and  fired  twice  without  hitting  any  one,  and  a  notorious  shaman,  named  Larion  by  the  Eussians,  then 
stabbed  the  lieutenant  in  the  abdomen,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  The  Indians  next  turned  their  attention'  to  the 
barracks,  where  the  laborers  lived  with  their  native  wives,  bnt  a  few  shots  fired  by  the  besieged  induced  them  to 
retreat  with  the  prisoners  made  in  the  village.  The  murderous  shaman  had  been  wounded  in  the  melee,  but 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  both  feared  and  hated  by  whites  and  Indians, 
committing  many  horrible  crimes  and  frequently  inciting  others  to  murder.  Lieutenant  Barnard  was  buried  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  stockade  of  IsTulato,  and  a  cross  was  erected  over  his  grave  by  Surgeon  Adams,  royal  navy,  with  the 
inscription:  "Lieutenant  J.  J.  Bai^nard,  of  Her  Majesty's  Enterprise,  killed  February  16,  1851,  by  the  Koyukuk 
Indians.— F.  A."  The  cross  has  since  been  painted  at  various  times  by  traders  stationed  at  Nulato,  and  the 
inscription  has  disappeared.  When  I  visited  the  spot  in  the  summer  of  1880  the  simple  monument  was  still 
standing,  with  a  new  coat  of  sky-blue  paint,  and  to  the  right  and  left  were  two  other  graves  of  victims  of 
murderous  Indians  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1851  Tebenkof  was  relieved  by  Captain  Eosenberg  as  chief  manager  of  the  colony.  The  latter  continued  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  company's  agreement  with  its  San  Francisco  partners  in  the  coal  and  ice  business,  but  a 
suspension  of  all  traflic  was  threatened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  involving  the  danger  of  an  attack 
upon  the  Eussian  colonies  by  English  cruisers.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  the  representatives  of  the  Eussian- 
American  Company  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Compainy  met  in  London  and  drew  up  a  mutual  agreement  of  neutrality 
as  long  as  the  war  should  last;  no  armed  vessel  and  no  land  force  larger  than  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
local  protection  was  to  be  maintained  in  either  colony,  and  intercolonial  traffic  was  to  be  carried  on  as  usual,  with 
one  exception,  this  concerning  the  piece  of  land  rented  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  from  its  Eussian  neighbors. 
The  rental  for  this  was  commuted  from  2,000  land-otter  skins  to  a  fixed  sum  of  1,500  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  also  temporarily  released  from  its  obligation  to  ship  provisions  to  Sitka  on  its 
vessels. 

The  Eussian  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  remained  undisturbed  throughout  the  war,  though 
a  few  ships  of  the  company  were  captured  by  English  cruisers;  one  of  them,  the  Sitka,  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands  at  the  end  of  a  successful  voyage  around  the  globe,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  English  squadrons  then 
scouring  the  oceans,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kamchatka  coast  she  was  hailed  by  a  frigate  and  obliged  to  surrender. 
On  the  Asiatic  coast  several  encounters  took  place  between  the  Eussians  and  the  allied  fleet,  among  them  the  famous  / 
unsuccessful  attack  of  the  joint  French  and  English  squadrons  upon  the  harbor  of  Petropavlovsk. 

Eosenberg,  whose  transactions  as  chief  manager  were  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  war,  was 
relieved  in  1854  by  Captain  Voievodsky,  under  whose  administration  the  lease  of  the  territory  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  was  again  extended  for  ten  years,  upon  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  first  agreement.  In  the  year  1855 
the  Kolosh  Indians  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  gave  evidence  of  an  unruly  spirit,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  two  savages,  who  were  prevented  from  stealing  wood  by  a  sentry,  wounded  him  with  a  spear.  The  chief 
manager  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  guilty  parties,  but  this  demand  was  met  with  threats.  A  few  shots  were  fired 
froin  a  cannon  over  tlie  village,  but  the  only  effect  was  a  swarming  of  armed  warriors  from  all  the  huts  and  hovels, 
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who  rushed  upon  the  fortified  inclosure  of  the  settlement  and  began  to  cut  down  the  palisade  with  axes.  Fire  was 
then  opened  upon  the  savages  by  all  the  batteries  and  block-houses,  and  was  rapidly  returned  by  the  savages.  The 
latter  obtained  possession  of  a  chapel  built  of  stout  logs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  natives  and  converted  it  into 
a  stronghold  from  which  they  could  command  with  rifles  nearly  all  the  Eussian  batteries.  During  the  first  day  they 
did  considerable  execution  in  picking  off  officers  and  men  as  they  hurried  to  their  stations;  but  ou  the  following  day 
A  regular  bombardment  of  the  native  village  took  place,  and  after  two  hours  the  Indians  ceased  firing,  declaring 
themselves  willing  to  treat.  The  most  profuse  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Russians  were  made  by  the  savages 
and  good  behavior  promised  for  all  future  time,  and  after  the  assailants  of  the  sentry  had  been  surrendered  for 
punishment  Voievodsky  agreed  to  pardon  the  attack.  During  the  action  2  Eussians  were  killed  and  19  wounded, 
the  Kolosh  losing  60  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  report  of  the  transaction  to  the  imperial  government  resulted  in  an 
expression  of  thanks  by  the  emperor  to  Captain  Voievodsky. 

Lieutenant  Baranof,  of  the  Siberian  line  battalion  stationed  at  Sitka,  who  had  been  wounded,  received  the  order 
of  Saint  Anne  of  the  fourth  class;  and  one  gold  and  four  silver  medals,  with  the  inscription  "  for  bravery  ",  were 
bestowed  upon  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion. 

The  American  whalers  frequenting  Bering  sea  previous  to  entering  the  Arctic  through  Bering  strait  had 
frequently  been  the  object  of  complaint  to  the  Russian  government  by  the  Eussian- American  Company.  It  was 
claimed  that  these  whalers  made  a  practice  of  landing  on  the  Aleutian  islands  to  try  out  blubber,  and  that  the 
oftiensive  smoke  and  stench  resulting  from  this  operation  had  the  effect  of  driving  away  the  precious  sea-otter  from 
the  coast.  In  1842  Chief  Manager  Etholin  reported  that  in  his  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  colonies  he  had 
encountered  several  American  whalers  close  inland,  but  that  they  refused  to  answer  his  questions  or  to  obey  his  orders 
to  leave  the  Russian  waters.  Some  of  the  whalers  learned  that  in  1841  fifty  ships  from  New  Bedford  and  Boston 
had  been  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  from  ten  to  fifteen  whales  each.  From  1842  these 
complaints  concerning  the  whalers  were  renewed  every  year,  and  during  Tebenkof's  administration  he  proposed  to 
the  company  to  go  into  the  whaling  business  in  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  and  the  north  Pacific  as  the  best  means 
of  keeping  out  foreigners.  His  plan  was  to  hunt  whales  in  boats  only  from  the  harbors  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and 
to  engage  at  first  a  number  of  American  harpooners  and  steersmen  until  they  and  the  Aleutians  had  been  sufficiently 
trained  to  do  the  work. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  England  and  America  no  vessel  of  either  of  those  two  nations  was  allowed 
to  hunt  or  fish  within  3  marine  leagues  of  the  shore;  but  as  there  was  no  armed  government  craft  in  the  colonies  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  whalers,  until  at  last  the  company  proposed  to  the  imperial 
government  that  if  a  cruiser  were  sent  out  from  Russia  to  guard  the  colonial  coast  against  intruders  the  company 
would  bear  the  expenses  of  such  a  vessel.  The  emperor  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  gave  orders  to  the  naval 
authorities  to  prepare  estimates  as  to  cost  and  expenditure.  In  reply  a  report  was  received  stating  that  the  sum 
of  270,000  rubles  was  required  to  fit  out  the  ship  for  the  cruise,  and  85,000  rubles  annually  for  its  maintenance. 
This  sum  the  company  found  itself  unable  to  pay  and  the  project  fell  through.  At  last,  in  1850,  the  corvette  Olivitza 
was  ordered  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  did  some  service  in  keeping  foreign  whalers  out  of  that  sea  and  breaking 
up  their  principal  station  near  the  Shanta  islands.  In  the  meantime  Tebenkof's  suggestions  concerning  the  fostering 
of  Russian  whaling  iirterests  in  the  Pacific  had  borne  some  fruit;  a  few  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Russian-American 
Company,  together  with  some  ship-owners  in  Finland,  concluding  to  fit  out  whaling  ships  in  Finland  or  at  Cronstadt, 
and  send  them  around  into  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  and  the  Arctic  beyond  the  straits. 

A  capital  of  100,000  rubles  was  quickly  contributed,  and  active  operations  began  as  early  as  1849.  By  order 
of  the  emperor  a  sum  of  20,000  rubles  was  appropriated  from  the  special  fund  of  the  province  of  Finland  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  whaling  ship,  and  a  sum  of  10,000  rubles  to  be  paid  the  company  for  the  construction  of 
each  succeeding  ship  of  the  same  class.  The  company  also  obtained  the  privilege  of  importing  free  of  duty  all  the 
material  necessary  for  building  and  fitting  out  the  first  twelve  ships,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  without  payment 
of  duties  for  a  period  of  12  years.  The  name  of  this  branch  company  was  "  The  Russian-Finland  Whaling 
Company",  and  its  charter  was  approved  on  the  13th  of  December,  1850. 

The  first  ship,  the  Suomi,  of  500  tons,  was  burned  in  the  port  of  Abo,  Finland,  in  the  year  1851.  The  command 
of  the  vessel  was  intrusted  to  a  German  captain,  Hagshagen;  and  a  crew  of  thirty-six  men  was  engaged,  which 
consisted  principally  of  foreigners,  among  them  three  steersmen,  three  harpooners,  and  three  coopers.  The  whale- 
boats  had  been  imported  from  New  Bedford.  The  cruise  of  the  Suomi  in  the  Okhotsk  sea  in  the  year  1852-'53  was 
very  successful,  the  catch  being  1,500  barrels  of  oil  and  21,400  pounds  of  whalebone;  the  cargo  was  sold  on  the 
Sandwich  islands,  realizing  88,000  rubles,  a  sum  that  covered  the  price  of  constructing  the  vessel  and  fitting  it  out, 
and  left  a  clear  profit  of  13,000  rubles.  Unfortunately  the  war  with  England  and  France  broke  out  about  that  time 
and  interfered  with  fiirther  operations  in  this  line. 

The  Suomi  had  sailed  for  home  before  the  news  of  the  war  reached  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  consequently 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  when  she  made  the  first  port  on  the  English  coast.  The  pilot  came  off  and, 
strange  to  say,  warned  the  captain  of  his  danger  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to  Bremen. 
The  presence  of  French  and  English  cruisers  in  the  channel  made  it  necessary  to  sell  the  ship  at  Bremen  for  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  21,000  rubles. 
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The  second  whale-ship  dispatched  by  the  new  company  was  the  Turko,  wnich  left  for  the  Okhotsk  sea  in  1852, 
having  been  fitted  out  altogether  at  Abo.  The  captain  was  a  German  by  the  name  of  Schale,  and  the  crew  consisted 
of  twenty-five  Finlanders,  many  of  whom  had  served  on  American  whaling-voyages.  A  cargo  of  goods  for  the 
Eussian-American  Company  was  also  forwarded  on  this  ship;  but  by  various  disasters  the  vessel  was  delayed  and 
did  not  arrive  at  Sitka  until  late  in  1853.  Shortly  before  reaching  port  a  few  whales  were  killed,  150  barrels  of  oil 
and  650  pounds  of  whalebone  being  secured. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  the  ship  proceeded  to  sea  under  command  of  the  first  mate,  Sederblom,  the  captain 
being  disabled  by  disease.  The  voyage  was  very  successful,  resulting  in  a  catch  of  1,700  barrels  of  oil  and  23,000 
pounds  of  whalebone. 

During  the  siege  by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  the  Turko  was  in  the  harbor  of  Petropavlovsk,  but  succeeded  in 
making  her  escape,  discharging  her  valuable  cargo  at  Kadiak  for  safe-keeping,  and  finally  reached  Sitka,  where 
she  remained  safely  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  third  whale-ship  dispatched  to  the  north  Pacific  from  Finland  was  the  Aian,  540  tons.  She  was  commanded 
by  a  Finlander,  Captain  Enderg,  and  reached  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1854.  The  catch  during  the  first  year  was 
not  great,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855  the  naval  commander  of  Kamchatka  ordered  the  captain  to  land  his  cargo  and 
to  transport  the  families  of  offtcers  and  soldiers  from  Petropavlovsk  to  the  Amoor,  and  during  this  voyage  the  ship 
was  captured  by  an  English  frigate  and  burned.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  whaling  company  discovered  that, 
though  no  actual  loss  had  been  incurred,  the  profits  of  the  business  were  not  what  they  had  expected,  and  the 
subsequent  operations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pushed  with  energy  or  vigor. 

A  few  more  ships  were  fitted  out,  but  as  soon  as  they  returned  with  their  cargoes  of  oil  and  bone  they  were 
sold  for  whatever  price  they  would  bring.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  Eussian  whaling 
industry  in  the  north  Pacific  that  the  company  engaged  in  the  business  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Eussian- 
American  Company,  which  was  then  becoming  more  deeply  embarrassed  every  year. 

Under  Captain  Voievodsky's  administration  the  affairs  of  the  Eussian-American  colonies  were  managed  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  under  his  predecessors — with  the  same  extravagant  display  of  colonial  government  and 
useless  experiments  in  mining,  agriculture,  and  ship-building  which  characterized  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  third  term  of  the  company's  privileges.  The  corporation  was  deeply  in  debt,  and, 
though  desirous  of  continuing  the  business,  endeavored  to  transfer  to  the  government  the  expense  of  maintaining 
its  authority  in  the  colonies.  The  imperial  cabinet  was  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  accede  to  the  proposition, 
as  the  country  had  just  emerged  from  a  disastrous  and  expensive  war,  and  thus  the  grant  of  another  charter  was 
postponed  from  year  to  year.  In  the  meantime  several  government  offtcers  were  intrusted  with  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies  and  the  company's  affairs.  Private  Councilor  Kostlivtzof  and  Captain 
Golovin  compiled  voluminous  reports  on  the  subject,  and  committees  of  the  imperial  senate  and  ministerium  of 
commerce  deliberated  upon  the  vexed  questions  for  years.  Their  reports  were  very  conflicting,  and  it  seemed  next 
to  impossible  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  both  the  government  and  the  company  by  any  arrangement  the  various 
committees  could  devise. 

Voievodsky  had  been  relieved  in  1859  by  Captain  Furuhelm,  but  the  company  refused  to  select  a  successor  to 
the  latter  until  the  new  charter  should  be  granted.  In  the  meantime  the  first  negotiations  for  a  sale  of  the  Eussian 
possessions  on  the  American  coast  were  inaugurated  privately  in  the  year  1864.  It  is  said  that  the  first  ofl'er 
was  made  to  England,  although  the  American  government  was  approached  on  the  subject  early  in  1864;  but  the 
matter  was  temporarily  dropped  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  raging. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  United  Stages  the  subject  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Eussian 
ambassador  and  Secretary  Seward.  San  Francisco  merchants,  among  them  the  members  of  the  American-Eussian 
(so-called)  Ice  Company,  were  among  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  scheme,  the  latter  firm  expecting  to  succeed 
the  Eussian-American  Company  in  their  fur-trade  and  other  branches  of  business.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
company  to  appoint  a  new  chief  manager  the  emperor  of  Eussia  had  sent  out  Prince  Maksutof,  a  naval  oflflcer  of 
Tartar  extraction,  who  administered  the  colonies  under  the  title  of  military  governor.  He  was,  however,  subsequently 
invested  by  the  American-Eussian  Company  with  the  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary  agent,  and  finally  assumed  the 
whole  management  of  its  aftairs  in  winding  up  the  general  business  and  transferring  its  property. 

In  1865  the  managers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  conceived  a  plan  for  constructing  a  line  of 
telegraph  to  connect  the  new  world  and  the  old  by  means  of  a  cable  via  Bering  strait.  The  project  was  first 
directed  by  Mr.  P.  McD.  Collins,  who  obtained  the  necessary  charters  from  the  British  and  Eussian  governments. 
Colonel  Bulkley,  of  the  United  States  army,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  enterprise,  and,  after  making 
arrangements  for  work  in  British  Columbia,  went  to  Sitka  in  the  United  States  steamer  Shubrick,  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Company  by  the  government.  Here  Colonel  Bulkley  found  his' 
advent  quite  unexpected,  but  the  governor.  Prince  Maksutof,  expressed  readiness  to  afford  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  giving  the  assurance  that  the  natives  would  be  friendly  to  the  enterprise  if  properly  approached.  Some 
of  the  Thlinket  chiefs  were  then  at  Sitka,  but  Maksutof  thought  it  best  to  defer  negotiations,  probably  because  he 
had  no  instructions  from  his  government.  During  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  an  exploring  party  of  the 
telegraph  company,  commanded  by  Eobert  Kennicott,  was  landed  at  Saint  Michael,  Norton  sound,  by  the  bark 
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Golden  Gate,  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  party  was  provided  with  a  small  stern- 
wheel  steamer,  the  Wilder.  Mr.  Kennicott  had  previously  explored  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  in  connection 
with  a  journey  through  British  North  America,  but  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  were  new  to  the  country, 
though  they  have  since  become  most  intimately  connected  with  scientific  and  mercantile  enterprises  in  the  territory. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Ketcham,  Mr.  Whimper  (artist),  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  the  engineer  of  the  little  steamer.  Preparatory  arrangements  for  the  work  of  constructing  a  telegraph 
line  began  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of  Stephanof,  who  was  then  the  Eussian  commander  at  Saint  Michael. 

During  the  winter  a  portion  of  the  telegraph  party  proceeded  up  the  Yukon  river  and  located  at  Nulato. 
The  winter  was  passed  in  active  explorations,  but  the  approach  of  spring  was  marked  by  a  sad  calamity :  the 
talented  and  energetic  director  of  the  Western  Union  scientific  corps,  Eobert  Kennicott,  was  found  dead  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  on  the  13th  of  May,  1866.  On  the  day  before  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Eussian  whose  canoe 
had  been  caught  between  cakes  of  ice.  In  the  morning  he  was  missing  at  breakfast,  and  his  friends,  becoming 
alarmed,  searched  and  found  him  lying  dead  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  an  open  compass  lying  near  him,  and 
figures  in  the  sand  showed  that  he  was  making  a  calculation  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  heart  disease,  aggravated  by  exposure  and  anxiety. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall  was  subsequently  appt)inted  Kennicott's  successor,  and  the  explorations  were  continued 
by  him  alone.  The  completion  of  the  transatlantic  cable  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  as  far  as  the  Western  Union 
Company  was  concerned,  and  all  its  various  detachments  already  in  the  field  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska  and  Siberia 
were  recalled  at  once. 

In  the  same  year  (1866)  the  legislature  of  Washington  territory  forwarded  a  petition  to  Washington  requesting 
the  United  States  government  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  of  Eussia  such  rights  and  privileges  as  would  enable 
American  fishing-vessels  to  visit  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  Eussian  possessions.  As  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  territory  were  already  in  progress  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  this  special  request. 

Early  in  1867  a  surveying  party,  under  command  of  Professor  George  Davidson,  United  States  coast  survey, 
was  dispatched  from  San  Francisco  by  the  United  States  steamer  Lincoln,  arriving  at  Sitka  August  11  and  returning 
late  in  November. 

After  long  debates  in  Congress,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  still  fresh  in  our  memory, 
the  treaty  with  Eussia  for  the  cession  of  the  present  territory  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  was  finally  passed 
and  the  necessary  appropriation  of  $7,200,000  made.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  was  strong  and  fierce,  and  its 
success  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Sumner. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1867,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  of  the  same  year  the  ceremony 
of  final  transfer  of  the  territory  took  place  at  Sitka.  Both  American  and  Eussian  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line. 
General  Eousseau  acting  as  commissioner  for  the  United  States,  Prince  Maksutof  occupying  the  same  position 
for  the  Eussian  government.  With  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  discharge  of  musketry  the  imperial  eagle  of  Eussia 
descended  and  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  into  the  murky  atmosphere  of  an  Alaskan  autumn  day.  The  Princess 
^Maksutof  wept  at  the  spectacle,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  keep  her  company,  drenching  to  the  skin  all  the  participants 
iu  the  ceremony.  The  native  Indians  in  their  canoes  witnessed  it  from  a  distance,  listening  stolidly  to  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  gazing  with  indifference  upon  the  descending  and  ascending  flags.  Of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
they  had  a  faint  and  imperfect  conception,  but  one  thing  they  did  realize — that  the  country  they  once  imagined 
their  own  was  now  being  transferred  to  a  strange  people  by  what  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  singular 
ceremony. 

The  new  acquisition  was  looked  upon  as  an  "Indian  country",  and  a  military  commander  was  placed  in  charge, 
General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  being  appointed  commander  of  the  new  department,  with  headquarters  at  Sitka.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  one  company  of  artillery  and  one  company  of  infantry,  numbering  together  perhaps  250  men. 

A  number  of  business  men  had  accompanied  or  preceded  the  commissioners  of  the  two  governments,  and  the 
American  flag  was  scarcely  floating  from  the  top  of  the  flag-staff  before  new  shops  were  opened,  vacant  lots  covered 
with  the  frame-work  of  shanties,  and  negotiations  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  houses,  furs,  and  other  property 
of  the  old  Eussian  company,  and  in  less  than  a  week  new  stores  had  been  erected,  and  two  ten-pin  alleys,  two  drinking 
saloons,  and  a  restaurant  were  opened. 

Sitka,  the  town  that  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  had  known  nothing  beyond  the  dull,  unchanging  routine  of 
labor,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  necessaries  at  prices  fixed  by  a  corporate  body  8,000  or  10,000  miles  away,  was 
profoundly  startled  even  by  this  small  ripple  of  innovation.  To  the  new  American  domain  flocked  a  herd  of  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  Alaskan  pioneers  and  squatters,  and  aspirants  for  political  honors  and  emoluments  in  the 
new  territory.  Before  the  first  sunset  gun  was  fired  pre-emption  stakes  dotted  the  ground,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
rumors  of  framing  a  "city  charter",  creating  laws  and  remunerative  ofSces;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  election 
was  held  for  town  officers,  at  which  over  100  votes  were  polled  for  nearly  as  many  candidates.  The  Eussian 
population  looked  with  wonder  upon  this  new  activity.  The  families  of  the  higher  officials,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
fanner  and  laboring  classes,  opened  their  houses  to  the  new-comers  with  true  Eussian  hospitality ;  but  unfortunately 
tliey  did  not  discriminate,  treating  officers,  merchants,  and  soldiers  alike,  and  in  many  instances  their  kindness  was 
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shamefully  abused.  Bobberies  and  assaults  were  tbe  order  of  tlie  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  until  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  lock  their  doors  at  nightfall,  not  daring  to  move  about  until  the  bugles  sounded  in 
the  morning. 

A  number  of  representatives  of  wealthy  firms  and  corporations  had  started  upon  a  race  from  San  Francisco  or 
the  Sandwich  islands  to  secure  the  property  and  good- will  of  the  Eussian-American  Company,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hutchinson, 
representative  of  the  firm  of  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  was  the  successful  competitor,  he  having  completed  his 
bargain  with  Prince  Maksutof  even  before  the  agent  of  the  American -Eussian  or  Ice  Company,  the  previous  partners 
of  the  Eussians,  had  been  able  to  present  his  claims. 

The  Eussian-American  Company  was  allowed  two  years  in  which  to  settle  its  affairs  and  to  transport  all  the 
Eussian  subjects  who  wished  to  return.  For  this  purpose  all  its  employes  distributed  through  the  territory  were 
collected  at  Sitka,  and  from  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  1869  nearly  1,000  of  them  were  living  there;  and  to  these 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  were  paid  every  month  as  salaries,  which,  being  regularly  spent  before  the  next  pay- 
day, made  business  decidedly  brisk.  In  addition  to  these  Eussians  there  were  two  companies  of  soldiers  and  a 
few  hundred  American  and  other  traders,  while  a  man-of-war  and  a  revenue-cutter  were  always  in  the  harbor, 
yielding  a  golden  harvest  to  business  men  and  saloon-keepers.  At  this  time  high  hopes  of  Alaska's.future  prosperity 
were  entertained.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  enterprise,  before  its  abandonment,  had  pushed  its  wires  to  British 
Columbia,  to  fort  Stager,  on  the  Sk6ena  river,  in  latitude  53°,  30'.  This  brought  the  telegraph  within  350  miles  of 
Sitka,  but  at  present  the  nearest  telegraph  office  is  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  island,  900  miles  away. 

Difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska  began  at  an  early  day  under  the  new  government.  The 
last  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  the  Kolosh  of  that  vicinity  had  occurred  in  1864,  when  an  English  vessel  called 
the  Eoyal  Charlie  was  boarded  by  the  Kekh  Indians  and  the  entire  crew  slaughtered.  The  Eussian  authorities 
took  no  notice  of  the  affair  whatever,  because  the  English  craft  had  no  right  to  trade  in  those  waters,  and  the 
offenders  remained  unpunished. 

In  December,  1867,  the  first  trouble  occurred  at  Sitka.  A  sentry  of  the  garrison  observed  some  Indians  after 
nightfall  with  a  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  powder-magazine,  and,  hailing  them  without  receiving  an  answer,  he 
fired,  wounding  one  of  the  number.  The  remainder  decamped,  but  the  next  day  a  demand  was  made  by  the  chief 
for  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  wounded  man.  General  Davis  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
whereupon  the  chief  returned  to  the  village  and  hoisted  the  English  flag.  Davis  sent  a  messenger  to  notify  the 
chief  that  if  the  foreign  flag  was  not  removed  by  daylight  on  the  following  day  he  would  bombard  the  village ;  and 
when  day  dawned  the  rays  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  stars  and  stripes  in  place  of  the  cross'of  Saint  George,  but  the 
Indians  were  surly  for  some  time  after  the  occurrence,  threatening  an  outbreak  occasionally. 

As  early  as  the  1st  of  March,  1868,  a  newspaper  appeared  in  San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  the  Alaslca 
Merald.  It  was  published  by  a  runaway  monk  of  the  Greek  church,  who  had  never  seen  Alaska,  but  who  imagined 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  himself  a  champion  of  the  former  Eussian  possessions.  A  few  columns  of  this 
sheet  were  published  in  the  Eussian  language,  and  the  most  absurd  proclamations  addressed  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
were  circulated  among  its  readers,  and  for  some  time  its  publisher  succeeded  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  new  Eussian-speaking  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  telling  them  that  as  Americans 
they  were  all  entitled  at  once  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  that  they  must  not  labor  for  less  compensation  than  15  a 
day  in  gold,  declaring  with  the  greatest  effrontery  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  provided. 

In  the  meantime  military  garrisons  were  dispatched  to  other  points  in  the  territory  and  located  among  peaceable 
tribes,  where  even  the  first  discoverers  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  display  of  force.  A  battery  of 
artillery  was  stationed  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  and  another  command  from  the  same  regiment  sailed  from 
Washington  territory  in  June,  1868,  to  establish  a  military  post  on  Cook's  inlet.  The  spot  to  be  selected  had  not 
been  definitely  indicated  on  the  charts,  and  while  attempting  to  find  the  proper  place  a  ship  was  wrecked  upon  a 
rock  on  July'16,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called  English  bay  or  Graham's  harbor ;  no  lives  were  lost,  but  nothing 
else  was  saved.  After  suffering  much  hardship  the  wrecked  soldiers  were  rescued  in  the  month  of  August  by  the 
steamer  Fideliter  and  taken  to  Kadiak.  For  many  years  following  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  had  ample  supplies 
of  military  clothing,  rifles,  and  other  stores  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  visited  the  seal  islands  was  owned  by  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  New 
London.  The  agent  and  commander  landed  on  Saint  Paul  island  on  the  13th  of  April,  1868,  and  on  the  2d  of 
September  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  islands  with  a  rich  cargo  of  seal-skins.  Disputes  arose  between  this  party  and 
the  agent  of  the  successors  to  the  Eussian  American  Company,  and  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  station 
treasury  agents  on  the  island  to  preserve  order  and  prevent,  if  possible,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals. 

In  February,  1868,  the  first  detachment  of  Eussians  homevrard  bound  left  Sitka,  numbering  200,  on  the  ship 
Tsaritza. 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  Yukon  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nulato  gave  indications  of  hostile  spirit  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1868.  The  epidemic  pneumonia  was  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  shamans  declared  to 
the  people  that  the  disease  had  been  imported  and  spread  by  the  white  men.  The  E6doute  Nulato  had  previously 
been  the  scene  of  bloody  encounters,  as  in  1851,  when  Lieutenant  Barnard,  royal  navy,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Search  expedition,  was  killed,  as  before  described.    Several  murders  occurred  among  these  Indians  during 
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the  first  year  of  American  possession,  but  the  white  traders  were  not  attacked,  though  frequently  threatened.  In 
the  meantime  the  military  authorities  at  Sitka  continued  to  have  difficulty  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  the  Thlinket  to  demand  payment  in  money  or  goods  for  the  death  or  injury  of  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  and  failing  to  receive  the  desired  equivalent  they  retaliate  with  violence. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  the  chief  of  the  Chilkhat  tribe  was  on  a  visit  to  Sitka  with  sixty  or  seventy  of  his 
warriors,  and  paid  his  respects  to  General  Davis,  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  few  bottles  of  whisky.  The  American 
commander  had  adopted  from  the  Russians  the  rule  of  allowing  no  Indian  inside  of  the  palisades  surrounding  the 
settlement  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Oa  that  day  the  visitors  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  whisky,  and 
both  the  Sitka  and  the  Chilkhat  chiefs  refused  to  retire,  and  snatched  the  gun  from  the  sentry  who  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  order.  The  Sitka  chief  was  immediately  arrested,  but  on  attempting  to  seize  the  other  chief  the  soldiers 
were  met  by  an  armed  body  of  Indians,  and  in  the  m614e  the  Sitka  chief  was  knocked  down  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  wounded,  when  both  parties  retreated.  On  the  following  morning  the  Sitkans  came  to  the  fort  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  requesting  an  audience  with  General  Davis,  declaring  that  they  desired  pea«e  and  protection.  A  messenger 
was  sent  to  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Chilkhat  chief,  and,  when  he  refused  to  come,  orders  were  given 
to  shell  the  house  in  which  he  was  staying.  The  troops  were  all  under  arms,  guns  double  shotted,  and  citizens 
prepared  for  defense.  The  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor  had  orders  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Indians  from  the  village, 
but  during  the  following  forenoon  several  canoes  put  off  from  the  beach  and  were  fired  into  from  the  Saginaw. 
One  canoe  was  sunk  and  three  of  the  inmates  killed,  one  belonging  to  the  Sitka,  one  to  the  Chilkhat,  and  one  to  the 
Kehk  tribe.  Obtaining  no  payment,  the  Kehks  killed  two  white  men,  prospectors,  who  had  ventured  into  their 
country.  At  the  same  time  a  small  schooner,  the  Louisa  Downs,  was  wrecked  in  one  of  the  interior  channels,  and  it 
was  reported  that  the  whole  crew  had  been  massacred.  General  Davis  placed  a  company  of  troops  on  board  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Saginaw  and  started  from  Sitka  on  the  11th  of  February.  The  first  village  was  found  to 
be  deserted  by  all  the  inhabitants  with  the  exception  of  one  squaw,  and  the  houses  were  laid  in  ashes  and 
everything  of  value  destroyed.  Subsequently  two  other  villages  were  found  alike  deserted  and  -were  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Kot  a  hostile  warrior  was  seen.  Some  time  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  shipwrecked  crew 
had  not  been  killed,  but  rescued  by  these  savages  and  treated  kindly.  The  return  to  Sitka  was  delayed  only 
through  fear  of  the  natives  caused  by  the  bloodless  campaign  narrated  above. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year  the  Chilkhat  Indians,  who  had  still  a  life  to  their  credit  on  account  of 
the  trouble  in  Sitka  in  the  month  of  January,  boarded  a  small  trading-vessel  and  demanded  a  life  or  money.  A 
written  guarantee  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim  was  given  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Sitka,  who,  however,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Upon  this  the  trader  who  had  given  the  security 
paid  the  claim,  thus  securing  peace  to  the  country,  and  after  this  the  Indians  submitted  to  the  general's  demands. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  the  first  number  of  the  Sitka  Times  was  published  at  Sitka,  by  T.  G.  Murphy,  who 
combined  the  avocations  of  tailor,  lawyer,  and  editor.  The  little  sheet  was  the  organ  of  an  aspirant  for  gubernatorial 
honors,  through  whose  efforts  the  city  government  was  organized  in  Sitka,  with  W.  S.  Dodge  as  mayor.  The  new 
government  labored  under  difficulties,  being  confronted  at  every  step  with  military  orders  threatening  arrest  and 
confinement  in  the  guard-house.  A  truce  between  the  contending  powers  was  observed  during  the  visit  of  Secretary 
Seward,  in  the  month  of  July,  1869,  who  came  to  view  the  purchase  so  intimately  connected  with  his  name. 
Congratulatory  speeches  were  exchanged  between  Mr.  Seward,  the  military  commander,  and  the  "  mayor  and  the 
board  of  aldermen".  But  the  Eussian  church  was  robbed  of  some  richly-jeweled  paraphernalia  of  worship,  and 
minor  thefts  were  of  common  occurrence.  Among  the  officers  wordy  disputes  were  frequent,  and  one  duel  was 
fought  with  fatal  result. 

General  Thomas,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
throughout  the  territory,  and  after  careful  investigation  of  the  state  of  affairs  deemed  it  wise  to  abandon  all  military 
posts  in  Alaska  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Sitka.  * 

The  year  was  not  to  end,  however,  without  additional  difficulty  with  the  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska.  An 
occurrence  took  place  at  fort  Wrangell  which  delayed  the  abandonment  of  that  post  for  some  time.  Some  white 
miners  passing  the  winter  at  that  place  had  sold  liquor  to  the  Indians  about  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  drunken  savages 
beat  his  squaw  until  the  blood  rushed  from  her  mouth.  The  post-trader,  Leon  Smith,  interfered  and  had  the  woman 
carried  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  laundresses  of  the  garrison.  The  brutal  husband  then  feigned  regret  for  the  ill 
treatment  of  his  wife,  and  offered  to  shake  the  hands  of  the  laundress  who  had  protected  her.  During  this  friendly 
ceremony  he  suddenly  seized  one  of  the  woman's  fingers  in  his  mouth  and  bit  it  off,  and  then  fled  for  the  Indian 
village.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  arrest  him,  but  the  Indians  displayed  considerable  hostility.  The 
trader  Smith  then  set  out  for  the  village,  hoping  to  pacify  the  savages,  but  after  advancing  a  few  steps  he  was  shot 
down.  After  considerable  delay,  and  bombardment  of  the  Indian  village  from  the  garrison,  the  murderer  was 
delivered,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  acquiescing  in  the  sentence. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  another  murder  was  committed  at  Sitka  by  a  soldier  who  had  been  dishonorably  discharged. 
This  man,  William  Bird,  had  a  grudge  against  the  commander  of  his  company,  and  meeting  him  in  a  saloon  he  drew 
his  pistol,  threatening  to  kill  him.  The  officer  struck  at  Bird  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  door;  the  man  then  fired 
through  the  door,  instantly  killing  a  lieutenant  of  the  revenue  service  who  happened  to  be  standing  in  range.    The 
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murderer,  thougli  threatened  with  mob  law,  was  secured  by  the  guards,  and  subsequently  repeatedly  tried  in  military 
and  civil  courts  at  Sitka,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San  Francisco,  but  was  finally  released  ou  account  of  conflicting 
rulings  concerning  jurisdiction. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  the  organ  of  the  tailor  journalist  was  removed  from  Sitka  to  Seattle,  Washington 
territory,  and  shortly  after  passed  out  of ^  existence.  This  event,  unimportant  as  it  seemed  in  itself,  marks  the  end 
of  the  brief  period  of  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  prosperity  in  Sitka.  The  causes  instrumental  in  creating  a 
temporary  bustle  and  hopeful  feeling  in  business  circles  have  been  explained  above;  but  when  one  ship  after  another 
took  the  Eussians  away  to  their  native  country  the  flow  of  cash  from  their  pockets  ceased;  the  garrison  was 
"being  continually  reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  1870  business  was  dead.  Thei-e  remained  about  sixty  soldiers,  about 
two  hundred  Russian  half-breeds  of  the  lowest  order,  and  a  few  Americans,  and  the  town  which  had  once  held  nearly 
a  thousand  Eussians,  the  governor  with  a  large  retinue  of  offlcers  and  officials,  a  bishop  with  his  train  of  priests, 
and  which  then  was  the  scene  of  gay  society  life,  was  now  almost  deserted.  The  people  who  had  been  so  sanguine 
•of  success,  saying  that  the  fisheries,  the  fur-trade,  the  timber,  and  the  minerals  needed  but  American,  enterprise 
to  yield  fortunes,  had  been  singularly  blind  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  spasmodic  prosperity  of  Sitka,  and  but 
-few  could  understand  that  the  resources  of  a  northern  country  are  few  and  slow  to  develop. 

During  the  year  1870  the  western  military  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  and  the  substantial  buildings  erected  at 
great  expense  of  labor  and  money  were  abandoned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  people  of  those  regions  by  the  temporary  sojourn  among  them  of  the  military  forces.  A  small  detachment  of 
soldiers  had  also  been  stationed  on  the  seal  islands  to  enforce  such  regulations  as  had  then  been  promulgated  by  the 
treasury  department  for  the  protection  of  both  sealers  and  seals.  This  measure  benefited  only  the  soldiers  themselves, 
who  were  employed  by  the  traders  in  killing  and  skinning  the  seals,  and  in  this  way  assisted  in  the  threatened 
extermination  rather  than  in  the  protection  of  these  animals.  Fortunately  for  the  existence  of  the  valuable 
fur-seal  industry,  the  government  about  this  time  hit  upon  the  only  practical  plan  to  preserve  the  animals  from 
•destruction.  The  islands  were  declared  a  treasury  reservation,  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1870, 
the  islands  of  Saint  Paul  aud  Saint  George  were  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to  a  corporate  company.  The 
jiease  was  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  located  at  San  Francisco;  and  since 
that  time  all  danger  of  extermination  or  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  seals  has  been  averted,  and  in  fsyst,  at 
(present  a  steady,  gradual  increase  can  be  observed. 

During  the  brief  period  of  prosperity,  between  September,  1867,  and  August,  1869,  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at 
Sitka  were  71,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  13,339,  the  departures  during  the  same  time  being  67,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  12,371 ;  but  from  that  time  forward  the  shipping  of  the  port  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  monthly 
mail-steamer,  the  only  means  of  communication  between  Sitka  and  Washington  territory,  and  all  intercourse  between 
Sitka  and  the  western  portion  of  Alaska  was  absolutely  at  an  end. 

In  1872  another  difficulty  with  the  Sitka  Indians  occurred,  originating  in  a  fight  between  a  soldier  and  an 
Indian.  In  the  fracas  ensuing  three  Indians  were  wounded  and  an  attack  upon  the  garrison  was  threatened.  The 
.afi:air  was  settled,  however,  without  additional  bloodshed.  The  garrisons  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell  are  still  maintained, 
but  on  the  5th  of  February,  1873,  the  last  mayor  of  Sitka,  George  A.  Edes,  resigned,  and  the  "council"  held  its 
last  meeting  on  February  18  of  the  same  year.  As  the  functions  of  these  officers  had  been  exceedingly  limited,  no 
^social  revolution  followed  this  event,  and  matters  went  on  much  as  usual  under  military  rule. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  the  garrison  at  Wrangell  was  withdrawn,  but  owing  to  disorder  among  the 
natives  it  was  re-established  the  following  year. 

In  the  year  1874  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  colonize  Alaska  with  Icelanders,  who  were  then  leaving  their 
■own  country  in  large  numbers,  and  two  of  these  people  were  taken  to  Alaska  on  a  United  States  man-of-war,  and 
given  every  opportunity  to  view  the  country.  They  were  pleased  with  what  they  saw,  declaring  that  the  Kadiak 
archipelago  and  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet  were  far  superior  in  natural  resources  to  their  former  home,  but  before 
their  favorable  report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government  their  people  had  found  more  pleasant  homes  in  the 
western  states  and  in  the  British  possessions.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  that  time  ofiered  to  transport 
a  colony  of  five  hundred  Icelanders  to  any  portion  of  Alaska  free  of  charge,  but  unfortunately  the  offer  was  not 
accepted,  and  the  opportunity  of  securing  additional  permanent  population  for  at  least  some  portions  of  Alaska 
passed  by.  During  the  same  year  four  miners  from  the  Cassiar  " diggings",  in  British  Columbia,  made  their  way 
ito  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  descended  that  stream.  They  discovered  small  "  prospects "  of  gold  in  a 
few  localities,  but  found  it  more  profitable  to  engage  in  the  fur-trade,  in  which  pursuit  they  still  continue. 

During  the  years  following  several  bills  were  introduced  iu  Congress  looking  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  civil  authority  in  Alaska,  one  of  them  being  to  make  it  a  county  of  Washington  territory,  and  another  to  annex 
the  country  to  Washington  territory  altogether.  All  the  various  measures  proposed  fell  through  without  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  until  1877,  when  the  troops  were  finally  withdrawn. 

In  1878  the  Sitka  Indians  began  td  comport  themselves  in  the  most  insolent  manner ;  defacing  the  graves  in 
the  Eussian  cemetery,  pulling  down  the  stockade  separating  the  town  from  the  Indian  settlement,  and  committing 
other  similar  outrages.  At  that  time  not  even  a  revenue-cutter  was  present  in  the  harbor,  and  the  inhabitants, 
becoming  very  much  alarmed,  sent  an  appeal  for  immediate  protection  to  the  commander  of  an  English  man  of- war 
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in  the  harbor  of  Victoria.  The  assistance  was  promptly  rendered,  just  in  time,  it  was  claimed,  to  prevent  disaster; 
opinions  on  that  subject  were,  however,  divided.  In  due  time  the  English  man-of-war  was  relieved  by  a  similar 
vessel  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  since  that  time  a  vessel  of  that  class  has  been  constantly  stationed  in  the 
harbor  of  Sitka,  affording  protection  and  assisting  the  inhabitants  of  southeastern  Alaska  in  various  ways. 

Ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  had  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  before  the  removal  of  the  troops, 
but  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  the  necessary  capital  to  open  the  mines ;  but  finally  some 
capitalists  in  Portland,  Oregon,  formed  a  company,  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  Sitka  were  once  more  brightened. 
A  stamp-mill  was  erected,  but,  though  numbers  of  other  claims  were  located  and  opened,  the  ore  existing  here  was 
found  to  be  of  a  very  low  grade,  and  would  not  even  pay  for  the  most  economical  mode  of  working.  For  years 
the  enterprise  was  kept  up  in  the  constant  hope  of  "  strikes  "  of  better  ore,  but  at  present  the  Sitka  quartz-mines 
are  practically  abandoned.  On  the  coast  of  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrangell  a  surface-mining  camp  of 
small  extent  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  yielding  a  small  profit  to  two  or  three  proprietors  of  the 
olaims.  The  most  promising  discovery  of  the  kind  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1880  on  the  coast 
between  Takoo  and  Chilkhat  inlets.  The  gold  found  here  is  said  to  exist  both  on  the  surface  and  in  quartz-veins, 
and  rich  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  resulting  in  a  rush  of  miners  and  speculators 
during  the  spring  of  1881,  and  a  town  sprang  xip  which  has  boasted  of  three  names  during  its  brief  existence — 
Harrisburg,  Eockville,  and  Juneau  City.  The  mail-service  was  extended  to  this  place,  and  shipments  of  bullion 
were  actually  made,  the  exact  value  of  which  cannot-be  ascertained.  Of  the  value  of  this  discovery  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  at  such  an  early  date,  but  upon  its  success  depends  the  development  of  at  least  this  section  of  Alaska 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  Alaska  remains  as  it 
has  been,  an  abnormal  appendage  to  our  states  and  territories — not  a  territory  even  in  name — only  a  district  for 
the  collection  of  customs. 


Chapter  V.— NOTES  ON  ALASKAN  ETHNOLOGY. 


The  native  tribes  of  Alaska  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  labors  of  students  of  North  American  ethnology.  Thus 
far  they  have  only  been  roughly  grouped  in  families  and  tribes  by  various  writers,  many  of  whom,  possessing  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  built  up  theories  from  the  notes  of  incompetent  and  casual  observers.  As 
au  instance  of  this  we  may  cite  that  casual  remarks  of  travelers  on  the'  facial  similarity  existing  between  certain 
Aleutian  individuals  and  the  Japanese  resulted  in  the  positive  and  reiterated  assertion  by  scientific  writers  that 
the  former  migrated  to  their  present  homes  from  eastern  Asia — a  theory  now  thoroughly  exploded  by  recent 
authorities. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  classification  of  the  tribes  in  the  extreme  northwest  is  still  very  limited, 
and  years  of  careful  investigation  will  be  required  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result  and  to  attain  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Some  fragmentary  ethnological  material  from  Russian-America  has  been  furnished  in 
times  past  by  Russian  and  German  writers ;  Veniaminof,  Davidof,  Zagoskin,  Wehrman,  Baer,  Wrangell,  Holmberg, 
and  others  have  given  to  the  scientific  world  valuable  contributions  on  this  subject.  Veniaminof  (who  died 
but  a  few  years  ago  in  Moscow  as  the  metropolite  or  primate  of  the  Russian  church)  was  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  painstaking  investigators,  but  his  personal  observations  were  limited  to  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  Alexander 
archipelago.  Davidof,  an  officer  of  the  Russian  navy,  visited  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  the  adjoining  continental 
coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Holmberg  also  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Kadiak  and  Sitka 
districts.  To  L.  Zagoskin,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Russian  navy,  we  owe  our  first  definite  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of 
Norton  sound  and  the  lower  Yukon  region.  Another  naval  officer.  Lieutenant  Wehrman,  compiled  iu  1857  the 
first  map  showing  in  colors  the  distribution  of  native  tribes  in  Russian  America,  a  map  quite  accurate  in  its  main 
features.  Next  in  order  is  the  manuscript  map,  also  in  colors,  compiled  by  Dr.  George  Gibbs  from  information 
obtained  from  the  Russian  authorities  at  Sitka. 

Since  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  its  ethnology  thus  far 
published  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  who 
also  compiled  a  map  in  colors,  which  was  printed  with  Volume  I  of  Contributions  to  Worth  American  Ethnology.  A 
vast  amount  of  ethnological  material  relating  chiefly  to  the  Yukon  basin  in  the  extreme  northwest  has  been 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  United  States  signal  service ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 
During  repeated  and  extended  journeys  in  Alaska  I  have  been  enabled  to  glean  some  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
this  subject ;  but  until  intelligent  investigation  can  be  extended  systematically  over  all  sections  of  Alaska,  and  the 
results  carefully  compared  and  sifted,  the  work  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  complete. 
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All  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  the  way  of  classifying  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  to  divide  them  into  four  distinct 
families  or  tribes,  whose  habitat  and  boundaries  can  be  defined  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  subject  to 
future  corrections.  The  numerous  subdivisions  of  each  family  (based  chiefly  upon  dialectic  differentiation)  can 
only  be  vaguely  indicated,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  to  future  investigators  a  frame- work  upon  which  to  build  a 
more  satisfactory  structure. 

A  comparison  of  the  ethnological  map  published  with  this  report  with  those  previously  compiled  at  various 
times  will  show  the  gradual  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  The  differences  between  the  latest  map  and 
the  one  preceding  (compiled  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall)  are  slight,  and  give  evidence  only  of  an  extension  of  the  field 
of  investigation.  This  result  is  all  the  more  gratifying  because  Mr.  Dall  and  myself  have  arrived  at  very  similar 
conclusions  through  entirely  different  chani;iels,  and  without  consultation  upon  the  subject.  The  crude  ground- work 
accomplished  earlier  by  Eussian  and  other  writers  was,  of  course,  equally  accessible  to  both  of  us,  giving  to  a 
certain  extent  a  common  base  to  start  from. 

The  four  families  or  groups  now  distinguished  in  Alaska  are  the  Eskimo  (or  Innuit),  the  Aleut  (Oondngan),. 
the  Thlinket,  and  the  Athabaskan  (or  Tinneh).  The  first  three  named  occupy  the  whole  coast  of  Alaska,  forming 
as  it  were  a  barrier  between  the  Athabaskan  in  the  interior  and  the  sea-coast,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
latter  people  have  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Eskimo  on  the  shores  of  Cook's  inlet.  The  evidence  in  favor  of 
ascribing  to  the  Eskimo  and  to  the  Aleut  a  common  origin  is  quite  strong,  but  time  and  circumstances  have  wrought 
such  changes  in  both  physical  and  linguistic  features  of  the  ^leut  tribes  that  a  distinct  classification  appears 
justifiable.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  I  have  adopted  the  terms  Eskimo  and  Athabaskan,  in  lieu  of  the 
Innuit  and  Tinneh  of  recent  writers,  purely  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  and  in  deference  to  the  action  of  both 
the  American  and  British  science  associations,  which  have  decided  that  priority  must  prevail,  and  that  the  name 
first  given  to  a  race  or  tribe  in  scientific  classification  must  be  retained.  The  terms  Innuit  and  Tinneh  represent 
words  in  their  respective  languages,  and  as  such  I  should  prefer  them,  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  bring  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  uniformity  in  the  work  of  science.  In  taking  leave  of  these  terms,  therefore,  I  will  only  mention 
that  Innuit  was  derived  from  a  root  signifying  mem,  and  existing  in  a  majority  of  the  Eskimo  dialects.  I  find  this, 
root  as  inniik,  niuk,  yuk,  yut,  Hut,  and  Uuk;  the  plural  being  generally  formed  in  iing  or  iiin,  with  a  collective  form 
ending  in  t,  meaning  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  ina,  which  signifies  house,  dwelling,  in  nearly  all 
the  dialects,  has  been  blended  with  this  root  in  order  to  describe  a  people  living  in  houses,  or  a  settled  tribe ;  but 
in  view  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Eskimo  this  theory  is  open  to  doubt.  In  the  dialect  of  the  easternmost  Eskimo 
tribe  ou  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Ohugachimute,  iria  designates  a  house,  but  the  word  for  people  is  shutt,  or  shvit  (from' 
shiiilc,  man).  Zagoskin,  whose  observations  extended  over  several  years,  stated  that  after  much  questioning  of 
various  individuals  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  yugguit  ov.yughmt  was  a  collective  or  plural  of  man  with  the 
Norton  Sound  tribes,  and  that  Icangyulit,  Tcaniulit,  or  ngyulit  was  the  general  name  of  all  the  coast  people  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  that  this  term  signified  people  of  one  language.  The  only  evidence  in  our 
possession  confirmatory  of  this  assertion  of  Zagoskin  is  the  name  of  Kangmali  Innuin,  reported  by  Eichardson,. 
and  used  by  Dall  as  applying  to  certain  tribes  on  the  Arctic  coast;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact  that  with  the 
Bristol  Bay  and  Togiak  Eskimo  the  word  Jcang  means  the  same.    Zagoskin  also  gives  the  word  TcangaTchtuih,  to  speak. 

The  word  Tinneh  in  various  forms  signifies  man  in  a  majority  of  the  dialects  of  Alaska,  and  I  find  it  in  the  form 
of  tinne,  tinne,  tenna,  tynnai,  kinna,  and  in  the  coUfective  kokhtane,  khotana,  and  ahtena. 

In  discussing  these  four  families  or  tribes  I  shall  proceed  without  reference  to  their  relative  importance,, 
beginning  with  the  Eskimo. 

I.— The  Eskimo  (or  Innuit). 

The  Eskimo  or  Innuit,  numbering  nearly  18,000,  inhabit  the  whole  coast-line  of  Alaska  west  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-first  meridian,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  Cook's  inlet,  that  portion  of  theAliaskan  peninsula 
lying  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  meridian,  and  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian  groups  of  islands.  The 
origin  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  has  been  discussed  by  various  authors,  most  recently  by  Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Dall,  in 
Volume  I,  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  but  the  only  tangible  result  of  such  discussion  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  general  belief  that  these  tribes  are  of  American  origin,  and  that  their  appearance  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  probably  occurred  at  the  same  time  with  the  general  migration  resulting  in  the  settlement  of  the  inhospitable 
regions  where  are  now  found  the  eastern  or  Greenland  Eskimo.  ■ 

For  reasons  elsewhere  explained  more  at  length  it  appears  improbable  that  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan 
coast  and  the  islands  by  the  Eskimo  could  have  been  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  kaiak,  or  skin-canoe,  or  at 
least  a  craft  of  similar  construction,  and  consequently  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  spread  gradually  to  the 
westward  and  southward  after  having  reached  the  Arctic,  shore  from  their  original  habitations  in  the  interior  of  our 
continent ;  for  the  present,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question,  the  discussion  of  which  rests  chiefly 
upon  speculation,  and  therefore  turn  to  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Eskimo  stock  now  found  in  Alaska. 

All  the  Eskimo  tribes  without  exception  manufacture  and  use  the  covered  skin-canoe  known  as  the  Jiaiak,. 
identical  with  that  of  the  eastern  or  Greenland  Eskimo;  and  this  feature  is  so  distinctive  and  exclusive  that 
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a  tribal  name  might  justly  be  based  upon  it  should  the  necessity  arise  for  another.  At  present  I  know  of  only 
one  instance  where  an  intermixture  of  the  Innuit  with  another  tribe  has  taken  place  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  foreign  element  has  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  there  they  have  already  abandoned  the  manufacture 
of  the  kaiak  and  apparently  forgotten  the  art  of  its  construction ;  I  refer  to  the  Oughalakhmute,  who  have  mixed 
with  the  Thlinket.  The  open  skin-boat,  the  oomiak,  or  women's  boat,  also  known  as  bidar,  is  used  by  certain  tribes 
on  the  north  coast  of  Asia ;  but  the  kaiak  proper  is  only  found  among  the  Eskimo. 

When  the  Eussians  first  observed  this  craft  they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  bidarlca,  a  diminutive  of  bidar,  a 
Kamchatkan  term  for  an  open  skin-boat.  This  term  is  now  used  throughout  Alaska  wherever  Eussian  influence 
once  predominated,  and  the  same  word  has  been  incorporated  into  several  Eskimo  dialects  in  the  form  of  Mdali,  which 
is,  however,  applied  only  to  two-  and  three-hatch  kaiaks — a  variety  formerly  known  only  on  the  Aleutian  islands, 
and  adopted  by  the  Eussians  for  greater  convenience  in  hunting  and  traveling.  From  Bristol  bay  westward  and 
northward  the  kaiak  and  the  oomiak  only  are  used. 

The  subdivisions  thus  far  made  of  the  Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the  Arctic  coast  are  based  almost  wholly  upon 
locality  and  dialectic  differentiation  as  reported  by  traders  and  whalers  who  come  in  contact  with  them;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  here  use  the  term  Arctic  Coast  tribes  as  one  subdivision. 

The  Arctic-Coast  tribes  include  Ball's  Koj^agmute,  Kangmaligmute,  and  Nuwukmute,  and  all  the  coast  villages 
down  to  Cape  Krusenstern. 

In  their  mode  of  life  all  the  people  living  on  the  coast  between  the  British  boundary  and  Kotzebue  sound  are 
very  much  alike.  Some  settlements  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  whale-hunters,  while  at  others  much  time  is  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  reindeer,  each  industry  engendering  different  habits  and  customs,  but  they  all  have  subterranean 
winter  houses  and  skin-covered  tents  for  summer  use.  Though  they  have  been  in  contact  with  whites  directly  and 
indirectly  for  nearly  a  century  there  are  still  found  in  use  among  them  many  implements  fashioned  of  stone, 
ivory,  and  bone ;  and  they  still  consume  much  of  their  fish,  seal-  and  walrus-meat,  and  blubber  in  a  raw  state. 
But  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  primitive  condition  is  furnished  by  specimens  of  carvings,  chiefly  masks  and 
human  figures,  deposited  in  the  national  museum  by  Mr.  E.  W.  IvTelson,  many  of  which  may  justly  be  classed  as 
artistic  sculpture.  A  large  amount  of  ready-made  clothing  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  these  people,  who 
wear  it  in  the  summer,  but  the  excessive  cold  of  winter  compels  them  to  resume  the  fur  garments  formerly  in 
general  use  among  them.  The  heavy  parka  of  reindeer-,  wolf-,  or  dog-skin,  is  the  outside  garment  worn  by  both 
sexes;  undergarments  are  generally  fashioned  of  the  tanned  skins  of  reindeer,  or  of  hair- seal-  and  fox-skins,  the 
latter  being  used  for  trimming ;  and  the  high  boots  worn  by  both  sexes  are  made  of  hair-seal-  and  reindeer- 
skins. 

Of  the  tribal  organization  of  these  people  but  little  is  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  recognized  chieftainship ; 
«ach  isolated  settlement  generally  containing  one  man  who  makes  himself  prominent  by  superintending  all 
intercourse  and  traffic  with  visitors.  The  profits  accruing  to  him  from  this  position  give  him  some  slight  influence 
among  his  people;  but  the  oomailik  {oomuialilc  of  Zagoskin),  as  these  middlemen  or  spokesmen  are  called,  possess 
no  authority  over  the  people  of  their  village,  who  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  advice  or  threats  of  sorcerers, 
shamans,  or  "medicine  men".  In  the  festivals,  consisting  of  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing,  with  which  these 
hyperboreans  while  away  the  long  winter  nights,  the  shamans  also  play  a  prominent  part,  directing  the  order  of 
the  performances  and  the  manufacture  of  masks,  costumes,  etc.,  while  the  oomailik  or  spokesman  sinks  back  into 
insignificance  for  the  time  being. 

During  the  brief  summer  a  large  proportion  of  these  people  roam  eastward  and  westward  along  the  coast 
trading  and  hunting.  In  late  years  their  movements  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  those  of  the  whalers  pursuing 
their  quarry  in  the  narrow  belt  of  open  water  betwt^en  the  soltd  ice  and  the  coast. 

The  Kopagmute  (Big  Eiver  people). — In  this  subdivision  I  include  all  the  Eskimo  tribes  living  in  the  western 
interior  of  Arctic  Alaska.  Their  habits  are  almost  entirely  unknown  beyond  the  fact  that  they  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  coast  people  in  the  north  and  the  Athabaskans  in  the  south. 

The  Nunatagmitte  (Inland  people). — This  subdivision  includes  both  the  Nunatagmute  and  Kowagmute  of 
Dall,  comprising  the  inland  tribes  living  on  the  ISToatak  and  the  Kowak  rivers.  Of  these  people  we  also  know  but 
very  little  beyond  the  fact  that  they  live  onthe  upper  rivers,  have  communication  with  the  Athabaskans  of  the 
northern  Yukon  region,  with  whom  they  have  mixed,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk  river.  Mr.  E.W.  Nelson, 
who  saw  some  of  these  half-breeds  on  Kotzebue  sound,  describes  them  as  resembling  in  stature  and  facial  peculiarities 
the  Athabaskan,  while  speaking  an  Eskimo  dialect. 

The  Mahlemtjte.— The  Mahlemute  inhabit  the  country  between ,  Kotzebue  and  Norton  sounds,  occupying 
villages  upon  the  coasts  of  both  these  estuaries.  In  their  mode  of  life  they  resemble  the  Arctic  Eskimo,  but  they 
are  the  traders  par  excellence  of  all  this  region ;  indulging,  however,  frequently  in  robbery  and  violence  when  trade 
is  slack.  They  serve  as  middlemen  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Bering  sea  and  the  Arctic,  drawing 
their  supplies  of  stock  in  trade  chiefly  from  the  depots  of  Saint  Michael,  which  place  they  visit  during  the  summer 
m  large  open  skin-boats  fitted  with  masts  and  sails.    The  Mahlemutes  are  expert  navigators  and  bold  hunters,  but 
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tbeir  reputation  with  whalers  and  traders  is  decidedly  bad,  and  great  caution  is  observed  in  intercourse  with  them. 
They  are  naturally  anxious  to  maintain  their  profitable  position  as  middlemen,  and  thus  far  have  resented  all 
attempts  to  locate  permanent  trading-stations  among  them  or  within  the  limits  of  their  own  mercantile  operations. 

In  dress  and  appearance  the  Mahlemute  do  not  differ  from  their  neighbors.  In  the  sketch  herein  inserted 
they  are  represented  as  they  appear  in  their  summer  encamiDments  on  Norton  sound.  The  southernmost  village 
permanently  occupied  by  the  Mahlemute  is  Shaktolik,  on  ISTorton  bay,  but  several  families  possess  winter  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  trading-post  of  Oonalakleet,  within  the  boundaries  of  another  tribe.  Their  festivals  are 
distinguished  for  variety,  there  being  one  in  honor  of  nearly  every  animal  hunted  by  the  people,  most  of  them 
being  celebrated  during  the  period  of  winter  idleness,  the  "reindeer  dance"  and  the  "  whale  dance  "  being  among 
the  most  important  ceremonies,  which  are  accompanied  by  the  most  grotesque  display  of  masks  and  costumes.  The 
"labret"  or  cheek  ornament,  of  bone,  ivory,  or  stone,  is  still  worn  by  the  Mahlemute  as  universally  as  it  is  found 
among  the  coast  tribes  in  the  north  and  west;  and  even  where  the  ornament  itself  is  absent  the  cut  made  in  the  cheek 
and  under  lip  for  its  insertion  can  be  observed.  All  the  masks  are  provided  with  an  imitation  of  this  ornament. 
The  custom  of  trimming  the  hair  of  the  head  exists  among  the  Mahlemute  as  well  as  among  nearly  all  the  tribes 
of  Eskimo  stock,  but  the  shaving  of  the  entire  crown  of  the  head  of  males  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Arctic 
tribes.  Wherever  the  Eskimo  appear  together  with  their  interior  neighbors  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  long, 
unkempt,  matted  hair  of  the  Athabaskan  from  the  closely-cropped  bullet  heads  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  Kingigumute  (including  the  Okeeagmut  of  Dall  and  the  Okeeagmut  of  Kind's  island). — This  unruly  and 
warlike  tribe  occupies  the  country  adjoining  cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  islands  of  Bering  strait.  They  are 
also  great  traders,  and  act  as  middlemen  between  the  people  of  Asia  and  those  of  America.  They  hunt  but  little, 
living  chiefly  on  the  profits  of  traffic.  Their  reputation  with  whalers  and  traders  is  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Mahlemute  on  Kotzebue  sound.  Their  festivals  and  superstitions  closely  resemble  those  of  their  neighbors;  and 
the  same  can  be  said  substantially  of  their  southern  neighbors. 

The  Kaviagmtjte. — This  tribe  occupies  the  portion  of  the  Kaviak  peninsula  south  of  port  Clarence  and  east 
of  Norton  bay  and  the  Mahlemute  territory. 

The  Oonaligmute  (the  Unaligmute  of  Dall).^This  tribe  occupies  the  coast  of  Norton  sound  from  Shaktohk 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  extending  back  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  range  of  hills  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Eskimo  and  the  Athabaskan  tribes. 

The  Ikogmute. — This  tribe  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  river  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohageluk 
river  near  the  village  of  Paimute  to  its  mouth,  occupying  the  east  coast  between  Kotlik  and  the  Kusilvak  branch 
of  the  Yukon. 

The  Magmctte  (or  Mink  people).— This  tribe  adjoins  the  Ikogmute  in  the  south,  extending  to  the  line  between 
the  Kvichak  river  and  cape  Eumiantzof. 

The  Nunivagmute.— This  tribe  occupies  Nunivak  island,  and  also  a  few  settlements  on  the  Kashuuok  branch 
of  th«  Yukon. 

The  Kaialigxjmutb.— This  tribe  occupies  the  coast  from  cape  Eumiantzof  to  cape  Avinof,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kashunuk  settlement,  but  including  the  villages  on  Nelson  island. 

The  three  tribes  last  enumerated  were  classed  together  by  Dall  as  Magmute,  but  sufficient  differentiation  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  warrant  the  new  divisions. 

To  all  the  coast  tribes  between  Kotzebue  sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokyim  river  may  be  applied  the 
description  furnished  by  Lieutenant  Zagoskin  in  the  year  1843.  He  stated  in  substance  that  the  natives  of  Norton 
sound  and  their  neighbors  are  of  medium  stature,  well  built,  quick  in  their  movements,  with  round  faces  varying 
in  complexion  from  an  almost  whit§  to  a  light  bronze.  All  the  males  exhibit  some  trace  of  beard,  and  mustaches 
are  quite  common.  The.  hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  straight,  but  glossy;  the  mouth  large,  not  curved;  teeth  even 
and  white.  The  men  wear  labrets  in  the  lower  lip  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  consisting  of  stone  or  bone  buttons; 
but  among  the  females  this  latter  custom  has  long  been  obsolete.  The  men  trim  their  hair  all  round  the  head,  while 
the  women  confine  this  operation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ears,  wearing  the  back  hair  either  loose  or  plaited. 

No  chiefs  are  known  to  exist  among  them,  though  some  families  have  acquired  prominence  and  influence,  chiefly 
through  the  accumulation  of  what  they  consider  wealth.  The  oomailik,  the  most  experienced  tradesman  of  the 
village,  who  serves  as  spokesman  in  all  transactions  with  strangers,  exerts  his  influence  only  as  agent  or  business 
manager.  If  a  joint  action  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  becomes  necessary  for  any  purpose,  the  old 
men  assemble  in  the  council-bouse,  or  kashga,  where  they  settle  upon  the  plan  of  action  for  the  distribution  of 
labor;  and  no  young  man  will  venture  to  disregard  the  decision  of  his  elders  in  council. 

These  coast  tribes,  being  essentially  a  trading  people,  are  possessed  of  greater  shrewdness  than  their  neighbors 
in  the  interior,  but  they  rarely  use  this  superiority  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  in  trade,  as  all  their  capacity  in 
this  direction  is  reserved  for  their  intercourse  with  white  people.  As  a  rule  these  tribes  do  not  practice  polygamy, 
though  a  few  instances  have  been  known  of  wealthy  traders  who  maintained  separate  households  in  the  various 
settlements  visited  in  pursuit  of  their  business.  No  especial  marriage  ceremony  seems  to  be  observed,  though  the 
consent  of  parents  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  union.  The  bridegroom  either  takes  away  his 
bride  to  his  own  people  or  she  remains  with  her  family.  Separations  rarely  occur,  but  in  such  cases  the  childreu 
remain  with  the  mother.    A  man  who  has  lost  two  or  three  wives  rarely  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  fourth. 
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The  females  of  the  coast  tribes  are  not  fruitful,  and  to  see  four  children  of  one  /nother  is  quite  a  rare  occurrence,, 
one  or  two  being  the  common  number  of  children  to  a  family.  Marrying  early,  as  a  natural  consequence  the  women 
fade  early;  a  wife  of  twenty-five  is  always  an  old  woman.  The  children  are  treated  with  great  tenderness, 
but  grow  up  in  perfect  liberty  until  they  are  self-supporting,  and  their  every  want  or  whim  is  satisfied  by  the 
parents,  even  at  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  themselves.  The  young  of  both  sexes  acquire  skill  in  their 
respective  labors  early  while  playing  with  the  diminutive  arms,  tools,  and  implements  fashioned  for  this  purpose 
by  their  parents.  Festivities  take  place  at  certain  periods  dui-ing  the  lives  of  children ;  for  instance,  when 
the  boy's  hair  is  trimmed  for  the  first  time,  or  when  he  first  goes  to  sea  alone  in  a  kaiak,  or  when  he  dons  his  liist 
pair  of  snow-shoes,  or  when  the  first  incision  in  his  lip  is  made  to  accommodate  the  labrets,  a  feast  is  given  by 
the  parents  if  they  are  able  to  do  so;  but  in  cases  of  great  poverty  these  ceremonies  are  frequently  postponed 
until  the  young  man  himself  is  able  to  provide  the  necessary  material.  No  youth  is  considered  to  have  reached 
manhood  until* he  has  killed  either  a  wolf,  a  reindeer,  or  a  beluga. 

The  shamans  or  sorcerers  living  among  these  people  furnish  children  with  amulets  or  charms,  consisting  of 
little  ivory  carvings,  or  pieces  of  skin  fancifully  braided,  or  other  articles  to  be  worn  around  the  neck,  and  the 
parents  frequently  go  to  considerable  expense  to  secure  such  talismans. 

The  men  sometimes  change  their  names  several  times  during  their  lives  by  assuming  a  new  one  after  every  great 
memorial  feast  given  in  memory  of  a  deceased  relative. 

A  woman  afl  er  child-birth  is  not  allowed  to  partake  of  fresh  food  for  twenty  days,  during  which  time  she  mu.st 
stay  within  the  house,  generally  sitting  in  some  dark  corner  with  the  infant;  and  every  five  days  during  this  period 
she  must  bathe. 

Like  all  Eskimos  these  tribes  are  superstitious  and  afraid  of  the  dead  or  dying,  though  they  seem  to  reverence 
the  memory  of  the  deceased;  and  sometimes  a  sick  person  at  the  point  of  death  is  carried  into  an  abandoned  hut  and 
left  there  alone  to  die  of  hunger  and  neglect.  The  dead  bodies  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  mats,  with  the  knees 
drawn  up  to  the  chin,  and  are  covered  up  with  rocks  or  pieces  of  drift-log;  and  the  skulls  of  reindeer  or  bear  are 
frequently  i)laced  beside  such  burying  places,  especially  if  the  deceased  had  been  a  hunter.  After  the  death  of  a 
husband  the  wife  cuts  her  front  hair  short,  and  abstains  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  from  fresh  food;  the  husband 
frequently  observing  the  same  custom  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  festivals  in  memory  of  the  deceased  are 
celebrated  at  various  times  of  the  year,  chiefly  at  times  of  leisure  between  the  seasons  for  hunting  various  animals. 
In  addition  to  the  annual  memorial  feasts,  graud  festivals  are  celebrated  at  intervals  of  ten  and  fifteen  years, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  surviving  relatives  to  accumulate  sufiflcient  property  for  the  purpose,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  giver  of  the  feast  frequently  distributes  all  his  property  among  the  guests. 

The  clothing  of  these  coast  tribes  consists  of  furs,  especially  the  skiu  of  reindeer.  Garments  made  of  marten, 
musk-rat,  or  ground-squirrel  skins  they  receive  from  the  Yukon  river,  while  mink-skins  are  used  chiefly  for  making- 
gloves  and  the  trousers  of  women.  The  upper  garments,  or  parkas,  have  short  sleeves  and  do  not  reach  below  the 
Ijnee,  those  of  the  males  being  the  same  length  all  around,  while  those  of  the  women  are  slit  on  the  sides.  The 
men  wear  one  pair  of  pantaloons  with  the  fur  inside;  the  women  wear  two,  one  short,  reaching  not  quite  down  to 
the  knee,  generally  made  of  tanned  buckskin  or  reindeer-fawn  skin  with  the  fur  inside,  the  other  long  with  the  fur 
outside.  They  have  no  buttons  or  hooks,  and  the  pantaloons  are  attached  to  a  belt  with  straps.  The  boots  for 
winter  use  are  generally  made  of  the  skins  of  reindeer-legs,  and  reach  about  halfway  up  the  calf  of  the  leg;  some 
of  these  are  richly  trimmed  with  wolverine  or  white-reindeer  skin.  The  summer  boots  are  made  of  seal-skin,  reaching 
up  to  the  knee  and  above;  the  soles  being  made  of  the  thickest  portion  of  the  hair-seal  skin.  The  winter  parkas  are 
usually  provided  with  a  hood  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head.  The  most  valuable  of  these  garments  are 
obtained  from  the  Mahlemutes,  who  purchase  them  of  the  Chukches  in  Siberia.  These  garments  are  made  of  the 
skins  of  tame  i-eindeer.  A  woman  clothed  in  one  of  these  parkas  and  provided  with  boots  made  of  the  skins  of 
white  tame  reindeer  considers  herself  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  attracts  much  attention  from  the  youths 
of  her  tribe.    For  convenience  in  walking  the  parkas  are  girded  up  with  a  belt,  the  latter  being  worn  far  below 

the  waist. 

The  skin  of  the  wolf  is  much  valued  for  trimming  garments,  and  to  obtain  these  the  coast  tribes  formerly  resorted 
to  an  artifice  which  has  been  superseded  at  present  by  the  use  of  steel- traps.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  snow 
was  deep  and  the  wolf  hungry,  the  hunter  would  whittle  down  strips  of  whalebone  about  two  feet  in  length,  roll 
them  up,  wrap  them  in  pieces  of  seal-blubber,  and  throw  them  promiscuously  about  the  vicinity.  A  hungry  wolf 
would  bolt  down  one  of  these  frozen  lumps,  when,  the  heat  of  the  stomach  melting  the  fat,  the  piece  of  whalebone 
would  be  released  and  straighten  out,  killing  the  animal,  and  in  the  morning  the  hunter  would  go  out  and  pick  up 

his  quarry. 

Reindeer  are  generally  captured  by  these  tribes  by  surrounding  the  herd  and  shooting  the  animals  with  arrows 
or  bullets  as  they  approach  the  concealed  hunters.  Fish  are  caught  both  with  nets  and  hooks  and  lines;  and 
seals  are  generally  shot  or  speared  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  or  as  they  come  up  to  their  breathing-holes.  While 
watching  for  seals  the  hunter  piles  up  pieces  of  ice  before  him  and  wears  a  white-reindeer  skin  parka  in  order  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  vigilant  animal.  The  beluga  is  hunted  by  numerous  parties  in  kaiaks.  Sometimes  a 
hundred  or  more  of  the  natives  proceed  to  .sea  on  a  calm  summer  day,  observing  perfect  silence,  and  keeping  well 
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inshore.  As  soon  as  a  school  of  belugas  is  sighted  an  old  man  gives  a  signal,  the  kaiaks  hurry  to  seaward  of 
the  school,  and  a  tremendous  noise  begins,  with  shrill  cries  and  shells,  beating  of  drums  and  rattles,  and  splashing 
of  paddles  and  spears  in  the  water.  The  hunters  gradually  approach  the  shore,  driving  the  belugas  before  them, 
until  the  latter,  in  the  shallow  water,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  spears.  In  former  times,  when  the  beluga  was  more 
plentiful,  from  one  to  two  hundred  were  secured  in  this  way  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  old  men  and  the  women  and 
children  crowded  the  shore  ready  to  drag  off  the  carcasses  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

All  of  these  tribes  shun  the  use  of  iron  in  killing  the  beluga,  confining  themselves  entirely  to  spear-  and  arrow- 
heads of  stone  and  bone.  Inflated  bladders  of  whole  skins  of  the  young  seal  are  attached  to  the  spear -heads,  serving 
to  buoy  up  the  wounded  animal  and  keep  it  from  diving.  The  blubber,  meat,  and  skin  of  the  beluga  are  all  valued 
alike  as  food  when  fresh,  and  the  tanned  hide  is  iised  for  making  boots,  covering  kaiaks,  and  making  nets.  The 
tanning  is  generally  accomplished  with  rotten  fish-roe. 

All  these  tribes  have  summer  dwellings  distinct  from  those  used  during  the  winter.  For  the  winter  houses 
a  square  excavation  of  about  3  feet  or  more  is  made,  in  the  corners  of  which  posts  of  drift-wood  or  whale-ribs 
from  8  to  10  feet  in  height  are  set  up ;  the  walls  are  formed  by  laying  posts  of  drift-wood  one  above  the  other 
against  the  corner  posts ;  outside  of  this  another  wall  is  built,  sometimes  of  stone,  sometimes  of  logs,  the  intervals 
being  filled  with  earth  or  rubble ;  the  whole  of  the  structure,  including  the  roof,  is  covered  with  sods,  leaving  a 
small  opening  on  top,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  frame  over  which  a  thin,  transparent  seal-skin  is  tightly  drawn. 
The  entrance  to  one  of  these  houses  consists  of  a  narrow,  low,  underground  passage  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length, 
through  which  an  entrance  can  only  be  accomplished  on  hands  and  knees.  The  interior  arrangement  of  the  winter 
house  is  very  simple,  and  is  nearly  the  same  with  all  these  tribes.  A  piece  of  bear-  or  reindeer-skin  is  hung  before 
the  interior  opening  of  the  passage ;  in  the  center  of  the  inclosure  is  the  fireplace,  which  is  a  square  excavation 
directly  under  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof;  the  floor  is  generally  planked,  and  frequently  two  low  platforms  about 
4  feet  in  width  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  house  from  the  entrance  to  the  back,  and  covered  with  mats  and  skins 
which  serve  as  beds  at  night.  In  the  larger  dwellings,  occupied  by  more  than  one  family,  the  sleeping-places  of 
«ach  are  separated  from  each  other  by  suspended  mats,  or  simply  by  a  piece  of  wood.  All  the  bladders  containing 
oil,  the  wooden  vessels,  kettles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  are  kept  in  the  front  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  before 
each  sleeping-place  there  is  generally  a  block  of  wood  upon  which  is  placed  the  oil-lamp  used  for  heating  and 
cooking. 

The  summer  houses  are  erected  al)ovo  ground,  and  are  generally  log  structures  roofed  with  skins  and  open  in 
front ;  no  fire  is  made  in  these  houses,  and  therefore  they  have  no  opening  in  the  roof,  all  cooking  being  done  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer.  They  seldom  have  flooring,  but  otherwise  the  interior  arrangements  resemble  those 
of  the  winter  houses.  The  storehouses  of  all  the  Eskimo  tribes  are  set  on  posts  at  a  height  of  from  8  to  10  feet  above 
the  ground,  to  ijrotect  them  against  foxes,  wolves,  and  dogs.  They  have  generally  a  small  square  opening  in  front 
that  can  be  closed  with  a  sliding  board,  and  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  notched  stick  of  wood.  These  buildings 
are  seldom  more  than  8  feet  square  by  3  or  4  feet  in  height. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  common  building  known  as  the  kashga,  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  winter 
houses,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions,  some  kashgas  measuring  as  much  as  60  feet  square  and  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  height.  A  raised  platform  runs  all  around  the  interior,  and,  in  a  few  kashgas  of  extraordinary  size,  three 
tiers  of  such  platforms  have  been  observed.  The  fire-place  in  the  center  is  large,  often  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  on 
ordinary  occasions,  when  no  fire  is  wanted,  is  covered  over  with  planks.  The  entrance  is  through  a  passage 
resembling  that  of  the  dwelling-houses,  but  divided  at  the  end ;  one  branch  leading  to  the  fire-place  below  the 
flooring,  the  other  into  the  main  compartment.  In  this  building  the  men  carry  on  their  domestic  labor,  such  as 
the  preparing  of  skins,  the  plaiting  of  fish-traps,  and  the  manufacture  of  sleds.  In  the  kashga  all  public  business 
is  transacted  and  councils  held ;  and  it  also  serves  as  shelter  for  all  guests  and  visitors,  who  are  there  entertained, 
as  well  as  the  theater  for  all  festivals,  mask  dances,  and  representations.  In  addition  to  this  the  kashga  serves  as 
a  sleeping-place  for  adult  males ;  and  finally,  also  serves  as  a  bath — the  most  popular  recreation  of  the  Eskimo  tribe. 

The  cooking  of  these  natives  is  a  very  simple  matter,  though  they  do  not  eat  raw  fish  or  meat  unless  it  is  frozen 
or  dried  in  the  air.  All  the  offal  of  meat  and  fish  is  given  to  dogs.  The  meat  when  boiled  is  never  well  done,  being 
merely  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time.  The  oil  of  the  beluga  or  of  the  seal  is  considered  as  the  most  palatable 
sauce  for  everything— meat,  fish,  or  berries;  while  rotten  fish  and  fish -roe,  considered  luxuries,  are  preserved  in 
wooden  vessels  for  festive  occasions,  and  the  heads  of  salmon  are  buried  in  the  ground  to  give  them  the  desired  high 
flavor.  With  such  a  diet  no  cleanliness  in  cooking  or  eating  can  be  expected.  As  a  rule,  these  natives  are  moderate 
eaters.  In  the  morning  the  wife  or  some  other  female  relative  brings  to  the  husband,  father,  or  brother  who  has 
slept  in  the  kashga,  a  Icantag,  or  wooden  bowl,  with  cold  water,  together  with  a  piece  of  dried",  frozen,  or  boiled 
fish  weighing  perhaps  a  pound.  After  breakfast  the  men  follow  their  various  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  having  indulged  in  a  bath,  they  partake  of  another  piece  of  fish  or  meat  of  about 
the  same  weight,  with  the  addition  of -a  tit-bit  of  rotten  fish  or  spawn,  which  they  eat  sitting  on  their  haunches,  while 
the  women  turn  their  backs  to  them,  as  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  watch  them  eating.  Visitors  are  thus  served 
by  the  wives  or  daughters  of  those  whom  they  visit.  An  evening  meal  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  partaken  of 
at  home  in  the  dwellings  ;  but  the  women  and  children  always  eat  at  home. 
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Their  means  of  transportation  consist  in  the  kaiak,  the  oomiak  (bidar),  and  in  ^duter  the  dog-sled,  as  they  are 
all  alike  skilled  in  propelling  the  kaiaks  and  in  the  management  of  dog-teams. 

The  sleds  used  by  the  coast  tribes  are  generally  from  8  to  12  feet  long,  and  the  dogs  are  harnessed  tandem. 
Their  snow-shoes  consist  of  a  very  light  frame  of  spruce  wood  over  which  is  stretched  a  network  of  seal-hide,  which 
supports  the  foot — the  toes  only  being  attached  to  the  shoe  by  means  of  a  small  strap.  The  length  of  the  Eskimo 
snow-shoe  is  about  3  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  spears  propelled  by  hand  used  in  hunting  the  beluga. and  the  maklak  seal  the  coast  tribes 
also  have  spears  especially  adapted  for  killing  birds  and  reindeer ;  these  they  shoot  by  means  of  bows ;  and  the  bird- 
spears  are  divided  into  several  prongs,  with  the  object  of  dragging  down  the  bird  if  it  be  not  killed.  The  spear- 
heads for  killing  reindeer  are  made  of  walrus-ivory,  and  are  provided  with  teeth  on  one  side;  these  weapons  are  still 
preferred  to  bone  points.  The  shafts  of  both  arrows  and  spears  are  made  of  spruce  or  larch  wood,  obtained  on 
the  Yukon  at  the  head  of  Norton  bay;  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  bone  head  from 
6  to  6  inches,  while  the  point  proper  measures  about  2  inches.  The  bows  also  are  manufactured  of  spruce  and 
larch  wood,  and  the  strings  are  made  of  the  sinews  of  the  seal  or  whale. 

Independent  of  the  great  annual  and  periodical  festivals  accompanied  by  religious  or  superstitious  rites,  and 
to  attend  which  the  people  from  different  villages  flock  together,  the  coast  tribes  also  indulge  in  private  festivals 
or  evening  entertainments  during  the  late  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter.  As  among  other  mortals,  singing, 
dancing,  and  eating  form  the  principal  objects  of  such  merry-makings.  On  these  occasions,  however,  one  family 
does  not  invite  another  to  pass  the  evening,  as  either  the  whole  population  of  the  village  attend  promiscuously, 
or  the  women  invite  the  men,  treating  them  to  delicacies  of  their  own  providing,  or  vice  versa.  To  pass  the  time, 
masquerading  is  often  resorted  to,  in  which  case  the  women  who  give  the  entertainments  appear  in  male  garments, 
with  mustaches,  and  with  bead  pendants  in  the  under  lip,  and  dance  like  the  men;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
representing  women. 

The  subjects  of  their  songs  are  of  indefinite  variety,  but  the  melody  as  well  as  the  time  of  their  only  musical 
instrument,  the  bladder  drum,  is  always  the  same:  first  one  stroke,  then  a  pause;  then  two  strokes,  the  second 
stronger  than  the  first,  then  another  pause;  again  two  strokes,  a  pause;  and  so  on,  producing  a  rather  monotonous 
noise.' 

All  these  games,  both  private  and  public,  take  place  in  the  kashga.  At  the  public  performances  the  dancers 
and  singers,  men  and  women,  stand  around  the  fire-hole ;  and  the  men,  to  the  time  of  the  drum  and  the  singing, 
go  through  various  contortions  of  the*  body,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  without  moving  from  the  spot,  the 
skill  of  the  dancer  being  displayed  only  in  the  endurance  and  flexibility  of  his  muscles.  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  their  eyes  cast  down,  motionless,  with  the  exception  of  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  hands,  stand  around 
in  a  circle,  forming,  we  may  say,  a  living  frame  to  the  animated  picture  within.  The  less  motion  a  dancer  disjilays 
the  greater  his  skill.  There  is  nothing  indecent  in  the  dances  of  the  sea-board  natives.  The  dancing  dress  of  the 
men  consists  of  short  tight  drawers  made  of  white-reindeer  skin,  and  the  summer  boots  of  the  Chukche,  while  the 
women  on  such  occasions  only  add  ornaments,  such  as  rings  and  bracelets  and  bead  pendants  to  their  common 
dress,  frequently  weighting  themselves  down  with  10  or  15  pounds  of  these  baubles. 

The  entertainment  of  the  women-  was  described  by  Zagoskin  as  follows : 

We  entered  the  kashga  by  the  common  passage  and  found  the  guests  already  assembled,  but  of  the  hostesses  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
On  three  sides  of  the  apartment  stone  lamps  were  lighted,  the  flie-hole  was  covered  with  boards,  one  of  them  having  a  circular  opening, 
through  which  the  hostesses  were  to  make  their  appearance.  Two  other  burning  lamps  were  placed  in  front  of  the  fire-hole.  The  guests, 
who  formed  the  chorus,  began  to  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  two  men  keeping  them  in  order  by  beating  time  with  sticks  adorned  with 
wolfs'  tails  and  gulls'  wings.  Thus  a  good  half  hour  passed  by.  Of  the  song  my  interpreter  told  me  that  it  consisted  of  pleasantry 
directed  against  the  women ;  that  it  was  evident  they  had  nothing  to  give,  as  they  had  not  shown  themselves  for  so  long  a  time.  Another 
song  praise^  the  housewifely  accomplishments  of  some  woman  whose  appearance  was  impatiently  expected  with  a  promised  trencher  of 
the  mixed  mess  of  reindeer-fat  and  berries.  No  sooner  was  this  song  finished  than  the  woman  appeared  and  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  dish  was  set  before  the  men,  and  the  woman  retreated  amid  vociferous  compliments  on  her  culinary  skill.  She  was 
followed  by  another  woman.  The  beating  of  drums  increased  in  violence  and  the  wording  of  the  song  was  changed.  Standing  up  in  the 
center  of  the  circle  the  woman  began  to  relate,  in  mimicry  and  gesture,  how  she  obtained  the  fat,  how  she  stored  it  in  various  receptacles, 
how  she  cleansed  and  melted  it,  and  then,  placing  a  kantag  upon  her  head,  she  invited  the  spectators  with  gestures  to  approach.  The 
song  went  on,  while  eagerness  to  partake  of  the  promised  luxury  lighted  up  the  faces  of  the  crowd.  At  last  the  wooden  spoons  were 
distributed,  one  to  each  man,  and  nothing  was  heard  for  a  time  but  the  guzzling  of  the  luscious  fluid.  Another  woman  appeared,  followed 
still  by  another,  and  luxuries  ef  all  kinds  were  produced  in  quick  succession  and  as  quickly  dispatched,  while  the  singers  pointedly 
alluded  to  the  praiseworthy  Russian  custom  of  distributing  tobacco.  When  the  desired  luxury  had  been  produced,  a  woman  represented 
with  great  skill  the  various  stages  of  stupefaction  resulting  from  smoking  and  snuiBng.    All  the  women  appeared  in  men's  parkas. 

The  rben's  entertainment  witnessed  by  Zagoskin  took  place  in  the  same  village.  The  preparatory  arrangements 
were  the  same,  one  of  the  women,  a  sorceress,  leading  the  chorus.  The  first  song  on  that  occasion  praised  the 
propensity  of  the  Eussian  for  making  presents  of  tobacco,  rings,  and  other  trifles  to  the  women,  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  always  ready  to  oblige  them.  This,  however,  was  only  introductory,  the  real  entertainment  beginning  with  a 
chorus  of  the  men  concealed  in  the  flre-hole.  The  gist  of  their  chant  was  that  trapping,  hunting,  and  trade  were 
bad,  that  nothing  could  be  made,  and  that  they  could  only  sing  and  dance  to  please  their  wives.  To  this  the 
women  answered  that  they  had  long  been  aware  of  the  laziness  of  their  husbands,  who  could  do  nothing  but  bathe 
9  AL 
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and  smoke,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  to  see  any  food  produced,  such  as  the  women  had  placed  before  them, 
consequently  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  The  men  answered  that  they  would  go  and  hunt  for 
something,  and  shortly  one  of  them  appeared  through  the 'opening.  This  mimic,  who  was  attired  in  female  apparel, 
with  bead  pendants  in  his  nose,  deep  fringes  of  wolverine  tails,  bracelets,  and  rings,  imitated  in  a  most  admirable 
and  humorous  manner  the  motions  and  gestures  of  the  women  in  presenting  their  luxuries,  and  then  gave  imitations 
of  the  various  female  pursuits  and  labor,  the  guests  chuckling  with  satisfaction.  Suddenly  the  parka  was  thrown 
off,  and  the  man  began  to  represent  how  he  hunted  the  maklak,  seated  in  his  kaiak,  which  performance  ended  with  the 
production  of  a  whole  boiled  maklak,  of  which  Zagoskin  received  the  throat  as  his  portion.  Others  represented  a 
reindeer-hunt,  the  spearing  of  birds,  the  rendering  of  beluga-blubber,  the  preparation  of  seal-intestines  for  water- 
proof garments,  the  splitting  of  deer-tendons  into  thread,  and  so  forth.  One  young  orphan,  possessing  nothing 
wherewith  to  treat  the  guests,  brought  on  a  kantag  filled  with  water,  which  was  drunk  by  the  women  amid  much 
merriment.  It  sometimes  happens  on  these  occasions  that  lovers  of  fun  sprinkle  the  women  with  oil,  or  with  the 
fluid  which  they  use  in  place  of  soap,  squirted  from  small  bladders  concealed  about  their  persons;  and  such  jokes 
are  never  resented. 

The  Eskimo  tribes  all  look  upon  the  shamans  or  conjurers  {tungaks)  as  mediators  between  themselves  and  the 
invisible  world,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  the  actual  control  of  spirits  by  the  conjurers. 
A  majority  of  these  individuals  have  considerable  practice  in  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
seem  to  enjoy  much  respect,  unless  thfey  combine  with  the  business  of  conjuring  the  qualities  of  an  expert  trader  and 
skilled  hunter.  The  tungak,  in  addition  to  calling  spirits  proper  (ikhehingaTc),  also  claimed  the  power  to  force  the 
souls  of  deceased  members  of  their  family  to  enter  his  (the  tungak's)  body.  The  spirit  or  principle  of  life  {UtTMuagMm) 
is  invoked  on  all  occasions,  but  principally  in  cases  of  sickness.  It  is  believed  that  he  appears  in  five  distinct 
forms.    A  creator  of  the  world,  called  JSfunalukhta,  also  occasionally  appears  in  traditions  of  the  coast  people. 

A  festival  in  honor  of  the  spirits  of  land  and  sea,  and  in  memory  of  deceased  kinsmen,  is  celebrated  annually 
in  the  month  of  October  or  November,  in  the  following  manner:  At  sunset  the  men  assemble  in  the  kashga, 
and,  after  a  hurried  bath,  ornament  each  other  by  tracing  various  figures  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  charcoal  on 
the  naked  back.  Two  boys,  who  for  this  occasion  are  respectively  named  the  Eaven  and  the  Hawk,  are  in 
attendance,  mixing  the  paint,  etc.  Finally  the  faces  also  are  thickly  smeared,  and  then  the  females  are 
summoned  into  the  kashga.  After  a  brief  lapse  of  time  a  noise  is  heard,  shrieks  and  yells,  snorting  and  roaring, 
and  the  disgnised  men,  emerging  from  the  fire-hole,  show  their  heads  above  the  fioor,  blowing  and  puflng  like  seals. 
It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  complete  human  figure,  as  some  are  crawling  with  their  feet  foremost,  others 
running  on  their  hands  and  feet,  while  the  head  of  another  is  seen  protruding  between  the  legs  of  a  companion. 
They  all  cling  together  and  move  in  concert,  like  one  immense  snake.  A  number  of  the  men  wear  masks  representing 
the  heads  of  animals,  and  the  unsightly  beings  advance  upon  the  spectators,  but  chiefly  endeavoring  to  frighten 
the  women,  who  have  no  means  of  escaping  molestation  except  by  buying  off  the  actors  with  presents.  Knowing 
what  was  before  them,  they  have  brought  the  kantags  or  wooden  bowls  full  of  delicious  morsels — beluga-blubber, 
walrus-meat,  whale-oiled  berries,  and  other  dainties.  When  each  of  the  maskers  has  eaten  and  filled  a  bowl  or  two 
with  delicacies  to  take  home,  they  indulge  in  a  pantomime  and  gesture-play  of  a  highly  grotesque  character.  After 
completing  the  ceremony  in  the  kashga  the  maskers  frequently  visit  some  of  the  dwellings  and  receive  gifts  in  each, 
the  whole  performance  ending  with  singing,  dancing,  and  feasting  in  the  kashga. 

An  annual  memorial  feast,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  villages  on  Norton  sound,  was  described  by  Zagoskin  as 
follows : 

On  the  day  before  the  festival  the  people  from  neighboring  villages  had  assembled  to  the  number  of  seventy,  exclusive  of  children. 
On  the  following  day  the  givers  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  the  burial-ground,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  memorial  posts  and  depositing 
the  head  of  a  reindeer  with  its  entrails ;  wooden  bowls  with  various  articles  of  food  were  also  deposited.  In  the  evening  the  kashga  was 
filled  with  people,  but  the  most  profound  silence  reigned.  The  feast  was  in  memory  of  seven  deceased  persons,  and  accordingly  seven 
huge  stone  oil-lamps  were  placed  around  the  fire-hole.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies  the  givers  of  the  feast,  dressed  in  their 
best  apparel,  deposited  upon  the  floor  the  artjcles  intended  for  distribution  in  memory  of  their  dead  kinsmen.  These  articles  consisted 
of  spears,  arrows,  garments  of  vaxioua  kinds,  seal-skins,  paddles,  knives,  hatchets,  rings,  tobacco,  mats,  and  vsirious  trifles.  Each  giver 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  for  whom  each  article  was  intended,  and  then  delivered  it  in  silence.  At  the  end  of  the  distribution  the 
spectatars  and  hosts  divided  themselves  into  four  groups,  one  in  each  angle  of  the  kashga.  One  of  the  visiting  old  men,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  women,  began  to  chant  a  song  especially  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  shamans  or  tungaks,  acting  as  masters  of  ceremonies. 
The  voices  of  the  singers  were  kept  in  a  low  key ;  drums  and  rattles  were  not  used  on  this  occasion.  Then  the  givers  of  the  feast 
represented  in  pantomime,  without  stirring  from  their  places  or  moving  a  foot,  the  deeds  of  their  deceased  relatives.  After  the  pantomime, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  performers  left  the  kashga.  After  the  lapse  of  about  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  floor  of  the  kashga  was 
covered  with  food ;  there  were  mountains  of  blubber,  several  whole  boiled  seals,  huge  piles  of  dried  fish,  and  also,  to  my  astonishment, 
several  wooden  dishes  with  clean  water.  Several  of  the  givers  of  the  feast  produced  as  many  as  fifteen  different  dishes.  All  those  who 
rejoiced  in  the  same  name  as  the  dead  in  whose  honor  the  feast  was  given  were  selected  and  presented  with  one  of  the  small  bowls  of 
water,  which  they  seized,  wetted  their  fingers  and  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  floor,  whispering,  at  the  same  time,  "Drink, 
our  dead  kinsman."  Then  these  namesakes  of  the  dead  were  presented  with  bowis  of  food,  and  they  also  scattered  a  few  morsels  upon 
the  floor,  saying,  "Take  this,  our  dead  kinsman,  from  our  stores,  and  help  us  to  obtain  more  during  the  coming  year."  After  this  the 
gorging  became  general. 

The  smaU-pox  had  decimated  these  tribes  but  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  number  of  bowls  of  water  distributed  in  memory  of 
its  victims  was  very  great. 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  many  individuals  gave  away  aU  their  property  on  such  occasions.  If  it 
happens  that  during  such  a  memorial  feast  a  visitor  arrives  from  a  distant  village  who  bears  the  same  name  with 
the  subject  of  the  celebration  he  is  at  once  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  clothed  anew  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most 
expensive  garments,  and  returns  to  his  home  a  wealthy  man. 

Another  festival,  in  honor  of  the  spirits  of  the  sea  {ingiak),  is  celebrated  by  the  coast  tribes  during  a  whole 
month.  The  preparations  for  this  gathering  begin  early  in  the  autumn.  Every  hunter  preserves  during  the  entire 
year  the  bladders  from  all  such  animals  as  he  kills  with  arrows ;  the  mothers  al^o  preserve  with  the  greatest  care 
the  bladders  of  all  rats,  mice,  ground-squirrels,  or  other  small  animals  killed  by  their  children.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  all  these  bladders  are  inflated,  painted  in  various  colors,  and  suspended  in  the  kashga;  and  among  them 
the  men  hang  up  a  number  of  fantastically-carved  figures  of  birds  and  fish.  Some  of  the  figures  of  birds  are  quite 
ingeniously  contrived,  with  movable  eyes,  heads,  and  legs,  and  are  able  to  flap  their  wings.  Before  the  fire-place  there 
is  a  huge  block  wrapped  up  in  dry  grass.  From  morning  until  night  the  carved  figures  are  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  strings,  and  during  the  whole  time  a  chanting  of  songs  continues,  while  dry  grass  and  weeds  are  burned 
to  smoke  the  suspended  bladders.  This  fumigating  process  ends  the  day's  performances,  which  are  begun  anew  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  of  the  culminating  day  of  the  festival  the  strings  of  bladders  are  taken  down  and  carried 
by  the  men  upon  painted  sticks  prepared  for  the  occasion ;  the  women,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  accompanying 
them  to  the  sea-shore.  Arrived  here,  the  bladders  are  tied  .to  the  sticks  and  weighted  with  stones,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  water,  where  they  are  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  to  see  how  long  they  float  upon  the 
surface.  From  the  time  of  sinking  and  the  number  of  rings  upon  the  water  where  the  bladder  has  disappeared 
the  tungaks  prophesy  success  or  misfortune  in  hunting  during  the  coming  year. 

A  final  memorial  feast  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  ancestor  is  conducted  as  follows : 

Eight  old  men  clad  in  parkas  enter  the  kashga,  or  council-house,  each  carrying  a  stone  lamp,  which  they 
deposit  around  the  fire-hole.  They  next  produce  three  small  mats  and  spread  them  upon  the  floor  in  three  corners 
of  the  building,  and  from  the  spectators  three  men  are  selected  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  grave.  The  three  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  then  seat  themselves  on  the  mats  and  divest  themselves  of  all  their  clothing,  wash  their 
bodies,  and  don  new  clothes,  girding  themselves  with  belts  manufactured  several  generations  back  and  preserved  as 
heirlooms  in  the  family.  To  each  of  these  men  a  staff  is  given,  and  they  advance  together  to  the  center  of  the 
kashga,  when  the  oldest  among  the  invited  guests  sends  them  forth  to  call  the  dead.  The  messengers  leave  the 
building,  followed  by  the  givers  of  the  feast.  After  an  absence  of  ten  minutes  the  former  return,  and  through  the 
underground  passage  the  whole  population  of  the  village  crowds  in,  from  the  old  and  feeble  down  to  children  at 
the  breast,  and  with  them  come  the  masters  of  ceremonies,  wearing  long  seal-skin  gloves,  and  strings  of  sea-parrot 
bills  hanging  about  the  breast  and  arms,  with  elaborate  belts  nearly  a  foot  in  width,  consisting  of  the  white  bellies 
of  unborn  fawns  trimmed  with  wolverine  tails.  All  such  ornaments  are  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  some  of  them  being  made  of  white  sable — an  exceedingly  rare  skin — for  which  high  prices 
are  paid,  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty  beavers  or  otters  for  one  small  skin.  The  women  hold  in  their  hands  one  or 
two  eagle-feathers,  and  tie  around  the  head  a  narrow  strip  of  white  sable.  Each  family,  grouping  itself  behind  its 
own  stone  lamp,  chants  in  turn  in  mournful  measure  a  song  composed  for  the  occasion.  These  songs  are  almost 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  inserting  the  names  of  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  living  and  dead.  The  singers 
stand  motionless  in  their  places,  and  many  of  those  present  are  weeping.  When  the  "song  of  the  dead"  is 
concluded  the  people  seat  themselves,  and  the  usual  feasting  and  gorging  ensue.  The  next  morning,  after  the  bath 
indulged  in  by  all  the  males,  the  multitude  again  assembles  in  the  kashga.  The  chanting  around  the  fire-hole  is 
renewed  in  the  same  mournful  tone,  until  one  old  man  seizes  a  bladder  drum  and  takes  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
a  few  singers,  and  followed  in  procession  by  all  participants  in  the  feast.  They  walk  slowly  to  all  the  sepulchers 
in  succession,  halting  before  each  to  chant  a  mourning  song;  the  visitors  not  belonging  to  the  family  in  the  meantime 
crowding  upon  the  sodded  roofe  of  the  houses  watching  the  proceedings.  In  the  evening  all  that  remains  of  food 
in  the  \'illage  is  set  before  the  people,  and  when  the  last  kantag  is  scraped  of  the  last  remnant  of  its  contents  the 
feast  is  ended,  and  the  visitors  at  once  depart  for  their  homes. 

Occasionally  the  giver  of  such  a  feast,  desiring  to  do  special  honor  to  the  object  of  it,  passes  three  days  sitting 
naked  upon  a  mat  in  a  corner  of  the  kashga,  without  food  or  drink,  chanting  a  song  in  praise  of  his  dead  relative. 
At  the  end  of  such  a  fast  the  visitors  present  gifts  to  him ;  the  story  of  his  achievement  is  carried  abroad,  and  he 
is  made  famous  for  life  among  his  fellows. 

The  history  of  a  day  as  it  passes  in  an  Eskimo  village  on  the  Bering  sea-coast  will  furnish  the  best  description 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  people.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  customary  with  the  men  to 
sleep  in  the  kashga,  a  few  having  reindeer-skins  as  bedding,  and  those  who  are  without  them  sleep  on  the  bare 
planks,  covering  themselves  with  their  parkas  and  using  their  nether  garments  as  pillows;  feather  pillows  seeming 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  wealthy  only.  In  the  winter  time  the  day  begins  at  about  8  o'clock.  Whoever  happens 
to  be  first  awake  lights  the  oil-lamp,  if  any  of  the  fluid  remains  from  the  previous  night ;  if  not,  he  emerges  from  the 
kashga  and  brings  a  supply  from  his  home.  The  kashga  is  common  property,  though  a  few  old  men,  who  probably 
assisted  in  building  it,  assume  the  duties  of  hosts  on  certain  occasions.  Axes,  wedges,  and  other  tools  are  brought 
to  the  kashga  from  time  to  time,  and  are  also  considered  common  property  as  soon  as  they  have  been  deposited. 
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The  huge  stone  lamps  for  lighting  do  not  require  any  repairs,  and  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation; 
but  if  any  material  is  wanted,  such  as  planks,  dried  grass,  etc.,  for  repairing  the  building,  it  is  at  once  furnished  by 
those  who  happen  to  have  it  on  hand. 

A  few  of  the  men  prepare  breakfast  in  the  kashga,  but  to  most  of  them  the  meal  is  brought  in  by  their  wives 
or  some  other  female  relatives.  After  breakfast  it  is  deserted  for  a  time,  the  men  going  out  to  look  after  their  traps 
and  fish-nets,  or  to  hunt  in  the  neighborhood.  The  women  assist  their  husbands  in  harnessing  the  dogs  and  then, 
in  their  turn,  go  out  to  gather  dry  wood,  or  employ  themselves  in  domestic  labor,  sewing  or  patching,  making  threads 
from  deer-tendons,  or  plaiting  mats  or  socks.  Kearly  all  the  coast  tribes  here  discussed  wear,  always  in  the 
summer  and  frequently  during  the  winter,  socks  made  very  skillfully  of  dried  grass  by  the  women.  Occasionally 
a  woman  may  be  seen  hammering  with  all  her  might  one  of  the  posts  of  a  storehouse  without  any  apparent 
purpose ;  she  is  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy,  and  that  kind  of  exercise  is  considered  conducive  to  an  easy 
delivery.  The  boys  and  girls  scatter  about  the  vicinity  to  7ook  after  their  snares  and  traps  set  for  hares  and 
grouse.  About  an  hour  after  noon  the  thickening,  whitish  smoke  arising  from  the  dwellings  indicates  the  dinner 
of  the  children;  after  that  the  adults  assemble  for  the  same  purpose.  The  wife  divests  her  returning  husband  of 
his  wet  garments,  unharnesses  the  dogs,  deposits  the  sled  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  and  stores  away  in  the 
storehouse  the  fish  or  game  brought  home  by  the  husband,  always  laying  aside  a  portion  for  days  when  the 
inclement  weather  will  keep  the  provider  at  home.  During  the  winter  from  four  to  five  days  frequently  pass 
when  the  hunters  have  no  opportunity  to  leave  the  house  to  look  after  their  nets  and  traps.  The  dinner  over,  the 
kashga  begins  to  fill  up.  Men  bring  their  work  and  pass  away  an  hour  repairing  arms,  tools,  nets,  and  other 
implements,  until  somebody  suggests  a  bath;  this  meets  with  general  approbation,  and  preparation  begins.  Wood 
is  carried  in  by  the  armful,  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  men  bring  from  their  houses  their  toilet  articles — a  wisp  of  diy 
grass,  a  basin,  and  a  few  branches  of  alder  for  whipping  themselves  into  perspiration.  At  last  the  bath  is  ready; 
the  kashga  is  heated  to  suffocation  and  full  of  smoke ;  the  men  throw  off  their  garments,  and  with  shouting,  dancing, 
and  whipping  bring  themselves  into  perspiration ;  then  a  liberal  application  of  their  disgusting  substitute  for  soap 
produces  a  lather,  which  is  rinsed  off  with  cold  water  and  finally  removed  by  the  bathers  rushing  out  Of  the  building 
and  rolling  in  snow,  or  jumping  into  the  river  should  it  be  free  from  ice.  The  first  part  of  the  process  creates  a  terrible 
stench  in  the  kashga,  which  is  still  increased  and  perpetuated  by  throwing  the  remains  of  the  fluid  contained  in  a 
bowl  into  the  four  corners  of  the  building.  While  the  men  are  indulging  in  the  bath  we  will  watch  the  sports  of  the 
young  people  outside.  Some  boys  and  youths  have  organized  a  jumping  match ;  a  number  of  willow  branches  are 
placed  upon  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  6  or  7  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  contestants  endeavor  to  jump  from 
branch  to  branch  without  removing  them  from  their  places.  Gradually  the  distance  between  the  marks  is  increased 
until  but  a  few  active  individuals  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  feat.  In  the  meantime  the  women  are  chasing 
each  other  over,  the  snow,  screeching  and  laughing,  and  if  one  happens  to  fall  she  is  jeered  most  heartily  and 
nearly  smothered  with  snow  thrown  upon  her  by  the  spectators.  The  bath  being  over,  the  opening  in  the  roof  of 
the  kashga  is  uncovered,  and  the  men  sit  around  the-  platforms,  stupefied  with  heat  and  smoke  and  weak  from 
profuse  perspiration.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  youths  propose  another  contest,  while  the  fresh  air  gradually  enters 
the  kashga  and  makes  it  habitable  once  more.  An  arduous  task  is  set — to  go  to  the  river  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  pierce  the  ice,  at  least  4  feet  in  thickness.  One  of  the  old  men  is  chosen  as  umpire  and  the  whole  party 
proceeds  to  the  river  bank.  The  tools  employed  are  crude  ice-picks  and  bone  crowbars,  and  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  rapidity  this  solid  ice  is  pierced,  while  a  shower  of  sparkling  fragments  flies  up  and  over  the  ambitious 
workmen.  In  five  or  six  minutes  the  feat  is  accomplished,  water  welling  up  through  the  opening  made  by  the 
victor,  who  is  escorted  back  to  the  kashga  amid  general  acclamation. 

Evening  is  approaching,  the  people  are  scattering  about  the  village,  when  away  in  the  distance  on  the  ice  of  the 
river  two  sleds  appear  in  sight,  and  children  playing  on  the  river  bank  are  first  to  discover  them ;  but  no  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  incident.  The  travelers  approach  and  put  up  at  one  of  the  dwellings;  it  is  a  family 
consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a  grown-up  daughter,  and  a  small  boy.  Nobody  meets  them,  but  the  new  arrivals, 
seeming  perfectly  at  home,  tie  their  dogs  to  the  posts  of  the  storehouse,  discharge  their  lot  of  provisions  or 
utensils,  and  place  the  sleds  on  top  of  the  roof.  The  women  and  the  boy  then  enter  the  house  while  the  man 
proceeds  to  the  kashga,  which  he  enters  without  any  solicitation— in  fact,  words  of  salute  are  missing  in  the  vocabulary 
of  this  people.  Making  his  way  to  one  of  the  platforms  he  shakes  the  snow  from  his  boots,  then  takes  them  off  and 
hangs  up  his  outer  garments  to  dry;  he  then  divests  himself  of  his  gloves  or  mittens  and  draffs  his  arms  out  of  the 
sleeves  of  the  inner  parka.  Seating  himself  he  may  remark  to  the  man  next  to  him,  "  I  sit  beside  thee,"  to  which 
the  other  will  answer  "  Tavai,  tavai " ;  an  expression  of  assent,  with  no  very  definite  meaning.  The  new-comer 
then  lights  his  pipe  or  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff",  and  after  thus  refreshing  himself  begins  to  talk.  He  does  not  address 
himself  to  anybody  in  particular,  but  communicates  what  has  happened  along  the  line  of  his  journey,  what  he  has 
seen  and  what  he  has  heard  in  the  various  villages  through  which  he  has  passed;  but  everything  is  related  in  a 
disguised,  indefinite  manner.  For  instance,  he  says  :  "  Eussians  or  traders  have  been  in  such  a  village  and  made 
presents  of  tobacco."  This  means  that  he  has  seen  the  strangers  and  himself  received  presents,  without  specifying 
where  the  meeting  took  place  and  what  other  villages  were  visited  by  the  Eussians.  Or  he  will  say  that  such  a 
man  lies  in  the  kashga  dressed  in  a  new  parka,  with  his  head  against  a  wall;  which  means  that  somebody  has  died. 
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Again  He  says  iu  such  a  house  the  shaman  or  tungak  is  busy,  a  sign  of  sickness;  of  another  family  he  says  that 
oil  and  blubber  are  plenty  with  them,  without  going  to  the  trouble  to  explain  that  the  head  of  the  house  has 
returned  from  a  long  hunting  or  trading  journey  crowned  with  success;  but  who  died,  or  who  was  sick,  or  who  was 
fortunate  in  hunting,  is  only  ascertained  upon  further  questioning,  which  may  be  postponed  for  days.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  narrative  just  described  nobody  makes  any  remarks  except,  perhaps,  '^Ah  kika,"  an  affirmative 
exclamation. 

The  stranger  has  not  come  to  see  anybody  in  particular,  but  wishes  to  dispose  of  some  goods  in  exchange  for 
other  articles  he  needs.  After  having  told  his  tale,  in  the  fragmentary  manner  described  above,  he  brings  into  the 
kashga  all  he  wishes  to  barter,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  for  such  an  article  he  wishes  to  exchange  such  other 
commoc^ity.  Every  one  present  inspects  the  articles  deposited  on  the  floor,  and  if  one  finds  anything  of  use  to  him 
he  leaves  the  kashga  without  saying  a  word  and  brings  the  article  asked  in  exchange,  which  is  at  once  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  all  present.  If  the  stranger  is  not  satisfied  he  remains  silent,  the  purchaser  withdraws,  and  others 
try  their  fortune  until  a  trade  is  made.  Here  comes  a  man  who  purchased  something  of  the  stranger  a  year  or  two 
previously,  but,  ruing  his  bargain,  returns  the  article,  saying  simply  "This  does  not  suit  me".  The  other  picks  it 
up  and  returns  without  any  remonstrance  anything  he  has  in  his  possession  of  equal  value  with  the  original  price. 

When  night  comes  the  kashga  appears  dark  and  empty,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  have  gone  to 
partake  of  supper  in  their  own  dwellings;  but  gradually  they  assemble  again.  Those  who  are  well  to  do  bring 
their  quota  of  oil  for  the  lamps,  others  bring  their  handiwork,  while  others  again  sit  on  their  haunches,  rocking 
backward  and  forward,  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  new  arrival  or  to  domestic  gossip,  from  time  to  time 
refreshing  themselves  with  smoke  or  snuflf.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  the  drum  is  heard  from  one  of  the  dwellings, 
accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  the  tungak ;  signifying  that  some  sick  man  is  being  doctored.  In  one  of  the  dwellings 
sits  the  patient  suffering  from  fever  and  rheumatic  pains ;  before  him  are  placed  two  lighted  oil-lamps,  and  a  parka  is 
drawn  over  his  head,  while  two  shamans  or  tungaks,  one  standing  on  each  side,  alternately  sing  and  beat  the  drum. 
Behind  them,  faintly  visible  in  the  semi-darkness,  is  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  who,  while  imitating  tjie  croaking  of 
a  raven,  rubs  and  pounds  the  back  of  the  patient.  If  the  pain  does  not  cease  the  old  woman  changes  her  tactics 
and  also  her  voice,  imitating  successively  the  chattering  of  magpies,  the  barking  of  do^s,  and  the  howling  of 
wolves;  and  if  all  this  be  in  vain  she  throws  herself  upon  the  sufferer,  cuffing  and  beating  him  until  she  makes  him 
forget  one  pain  in  another,  while  the  tungaks  sing  louder  and  louder  and  the  drums  give  forth  a  deafening  noise. 
At  last  she  snatches  the  parka  from  the  patient's  head,  yells  repeatedly,  and  points  to  the  roof;  the  cover  of  the 
smoke-hole  is  removed  and  the  evil  spirit  which  has  caused  the  sickness  escapes  amid  the  beating  of  drums  and 
the  tri-umphant  cry,  "  He  is  gone !  He  is  gone!  Ugh!  Ugh!"  and  the  old  woman,  her  task  accomplished,  collapses 
into  a  mass  of  rags  upon  the  floor.  It  is  the  third  spirit  driven  out  of  this  patient — how  many  more  dwell  with 
him  nobody  can  tell ;  if  it  was  the  last  he  will  soon  mend,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  the  last,  there  will  be  more 
chanting,  more  drumming,  more  cuffing,  and  more  payments  to  the  cunning  tungaks,  until  the  sick  man  either  dies 
or  can  pay  no  more.  The  tungaks  claim  that  their  science  and  skill  consist  in  discovering  what  spirit  infests  the 
sick  man,  and  to  drive  it  out  they  do  not  consider  difficult  at  all. 

At  midnight  the  young  men  stretch  themselves  upon  the  platform  of  the  kashga,  which  has  been  deserted  by 
the  married  men,  who  have  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  Kuskokvagmtjte. — This  tribe  (the  Kuskokvogmute  of  Dall,  or  the  Kuskuchevak  of  Eichardson), 
numbering  between  3,000  and  4,000,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Kuskokvim  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kalmakovsky,  and  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  Eskimo  tribes  bordering  upon  Bering  sea.  They  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Eussians  at  an  early  date  (1835),  when  Kolmakof  explored  the  overland  route  from 
Bristol  bay  to  Norton  sound,  along  which  route,  now  no  longer  traveled,  the  effects  of  Eussian  influence  are  quite 
perceptible ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  about  the  river  mouth  have  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  Caucasians 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  labors  of  the  Eussian  missionaries  of  the  Yukon  never  extended  to  this  region,  though 
their  registers  and  reports  show  quite  a  number  of  Christians  on  the  Kuskokvim  river.  The  only  trace  of  Christianity 
among  this  tribe,  outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trading-station  with  its  chapel,  consists  of  a  few 
scattered  crosses  in  the  burial-places  adjoining  the  settlement.  •  At  the  village  of  Kaltkhagamute,  within  three 
days'  travel  of  the  Eussian  mission  on  the  Yukon,  the  graveyard  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  grotesquely 
carved  monuments  and  memorial  posts,  indicating  very  clearly  the  predominance  of  old  pagan  traditions  over  such 
faint  ideas  of  Christianity  as  may  have  been  introduced  among  the  people.  Among  the  monuments  in  this  place 
the  most  remarkable  is  a  female  figure  with  four  arms  and  hands,  resembling  closely  a  Hindoo  goddess,  even  to 
the  almond  eyes  and  the  general  cast  of  features.  2>ratural  hair  is  attached  to  the  head,  falling  over  the  shoulders. 
The  legs  of  this  figure  are  crossed  in  true  oriental  style,  and  two  of  the  hands,  the  lower  pair,  hold  rusty  tin  plates, 
upon  which  offerings  of  tobacco  and  scraps  of  cotton  prints  have  been  deposited.  The  whole  is  protected  by  a  small 
roof  set  upon  posts.  Other  monuments  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  in  variety  of  feature  and  coloriiig,  and  the 
■whole  collection  would  afford  a  rich  harvest  of  specimens  to  any  museum.  During  my  brief  stay  at  this  spot  it 
was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  anything  of  the  meaning  of  these  monuments  or  to  gather  any  of  the  traditions 
of  the  people  with  reference  to  them,  though  several  of  the  structures  were  quite  new,  one  of  them,  in  memory  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  killed  accidentally  while  hunting,  having  been  erected  but  a  month  previously.     The 
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presence  of  my  Christian  paddlers  from  the  Yukon  mission  acted  as  a  very  efficient  restraint  upon  the  people  of 
Kaltkhagamute,  who  nominally  belong  to  the  missionary  fold.  Nearly  all  these  figures  were  human,  though 
grotesque  and  misshapen,  and  drawn  out  of  proportion.  No  images  of  animals  or  birds,  which  would  have 
indicated  the  existence  of  totems  and  clans  in  the  tribe,  were  to  be  seen ;  but  here  and  there,  over  apparently 
neglected  graves,  a  stick,  surmounted  by  a  very  rude  carving  of  a  fish  of  the  salmon  species,  could  be  discovered. 

The  burial-places  of  the  populous  villages  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  river  abound  in  these  carved  monuments, 
but  nowhere  could  I  discover  the  totem  among  the  emblems,  though  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  United  States  signal 
service,  claims  that  among  the  Kaialigamute  of  the  great  lake  region  of  the  delta  he  saw  totem-posts  set  up  among 
the  dwellings.  As  the  people  of  the  great  lakes  have  always  led  an  isolated  existence,  having  been  totally  unknown 
to  white  men  until  Mr.  Nelson  went  among  them  (the  whole  region  having  been  covered  by  former  map-makers 
with  a  mountain  chain),  it  is  probable  that  they  have  preserved  customs  which  their  neighbors  have  long  since 
discarded ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  scientific  explorer  should  locate  himself  for  a  yeai*  or  two  on  the  lower 
Kuskokvim,  in  order  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  ethnological  features  of  this  highly  interesting  region. 

The  Kuskokvagmute  resemble  in  outward  appearance  their  Eskimo  neighbors  in  the  north  and  west,  but  their 
complexion  is  perhaps  a  little  darker.  The  men  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  tribes  by  having  more  hair 
on  their  faces ;  mustaches  being  quite  common,  even  with  youths  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  while  in  other  tribes 
this  hirsute  appendage  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty.  Their  hands  and  feet 
are  small,  but  both  sexes  are  muscular  and  well  developed,  inclined  rather  to  embonpoint.  In  their  garments  the 
Kuskokvagmute  differ  but  little  from  their  neighbors  described  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  male  upper  garment, 
or  parka,  which  reaches  down  to  the  feet,  even  dragging  a  little  upon  the  ground,  making  it  necessary  to  gird  it  up 
for  the  purpose  of  walking.  The  female  parkas  are  a  little  shorter.  Both  gartnents  are  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
gi'ound-squirrel,  ornamented  with  pieces  of  red  cloth  and  bits  of  tails  of  the  squirrel,  as  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  The  females  wear  no  head-covering  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  they  pull  the  hood  of  their  reindeer 
parka  over  the  head.  The  men  wear  caps,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ground-squirrel,  resembling  in  shape  the  famous 
G-lengarry  cap.*  The  young  men  frequently  wear  a  small  band  of  fur  around  the  head,  into  which  they  insert  eagle 
and  hawk  feathers  on  festive  occasions.  The  former  custom  of  this  tribe,  of  inserting  thin  strips  of  bone  or  the 
quills  of  porcupines  through  an  aperture  cut  in  the  septum,  seems  to  have  become  obsolete,  though  the  slit  can  still 
be  seen  on  all  grown  male  individuals.  The  ears  are  also  universally  pierced  for  the  insertion  of  pendants,  but 
these  seem  at  present  to  be  worn  by  children  only,  who  discard  them  as  they  grow  up.  In  fact,  all  ornamentation 
in  the  shape  of  beads,  shells,  etc.,  seems  to  be  lavished  upon  their  little  ones,  who  toddle  about  with  pendants 
rattling  from  ears,  nose,  and  lower  lip,  and  attired  in  frocks  stiff  with  embroidery  of  beads  or  porcupine-quills, 
while  the  older  girls  and  boys  run  almost  naked,  and  the  parents  are  imperfectly  protected  against  cold  and  weather 
by  a  single  fur  garment. 

The  use  of  the  true  Eskimo  kaiak  is  universal  among  the  Kuskokvagmute,  but  in  the  timbered  regions  on  the 
upper  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalmakovsky,  the  birch-bark  canoe  also  is  quite  common.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
used  for  extended  voyages  or  for  hunting,  but  is  reserved  chiefly  for  attending  to  fish-traps,  for  the  use  of  women 
in  their  berrying  and  fishing  expeditions,  and  for  crossing  rivers  and  streams. 

Each  of  the  villages  of  the  tribe  has  a  kashga  or  council-house,  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  and  in 
structure  closely  resembling  those  already  described  in  the  Yukon  region  -and  delta.  The  dwellings  also  are 
very  similar  to  those  already  described ;  but  as  we  descend  the  river  and  pass  from  forests  into  the  desolate  marshes  or 
tundra,  the  dwellings,  owing  to  scarcity  of  wood,  become  more  wretched,  until  they  finally  appear  little  more  than 
holes  in  the  ground  covered  with  low  mounds  of  turf.  The  custom  of  performing  all  kinds  of  labor  in  the  kashga 
prevails  here  as  among  the  other  tribes,  and  the  same  building  is  used  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  these  sociable  people;  whole  villages  leaving  their  homes  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  visit 
their  neighbors  and  assist  in  dances  and  masked  performances  in  memory  of  some  deceased  person  of  prominence. 
During  such  visits  only  the  sick  or  the  very  aged  are  left  behind.  The  steam  baths,  so  common  in  all  these  regions, 
are  also  prepared  in  the  kashga,  but  are  indulged  in  only  by  the  grown-up  males. 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  beluga-Jiunter  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim  and  his  humble  home. 

The  Togiagamute.— This  tribe  has  not  heretofore  been  distinguished  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Eskimo,  having 
never  been  visited  by  white  men  in  their  own  country  until  the  year  1880.  They  have  remained  thus  isolated 
and  unknown  because  their  country  affords  no  attraction  to  the  trader  in  the  shape  of  furs.  They  possess  the 
general  features  of  their  Eskimo  neighbors,  but  the  males  rarely  have  any  beard  until  they  are  quite  old.  Their 
dwellings  are  of  the  most  rude  description,  the  villages  resembling  those  of  the  prairie-dog  on  a  somewhat  enlarged 
scale.  This  similarity  is  increased  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  the  custom  of  the  men  to  crouch  upon  the  apex  of  the 
low  mound  of  sods,  staring  about  aimlessly  into  vacancy,  wrapped  completely  in  their  ground-squirrel  parkas.  The 
Togiagamute— who  may  be  divided  into  people  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior  or  lakes— have  held  no 
communication  with  traders,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  coast  people  who  were  bold 
enough  to  visit  a  small  trading-post  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  Togiak  river.  The  interior 
people,  or  Kassianmute,  had  never  beheld  the  Caucasian  until  my  visit.  Of  their  domestic  life  but  little  could  be 
ascertained,  as  women  and  children  would  fly  screaming  to  hide  in  the  tall  grass  of  the  tundra  at  first  sight  of  the 
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visitor,  who  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  astonished  and  inquisitive  males,  nearly  everything  on  and  about 
the  traveler  and  his  canoe  possessing  the  greatest  interest  for  them,  and  loose  articles,  such  as  a  compass  and  field- 
glass,  writing  materials,  etc.,  were  passed  around  from  hand  to  hand  and  closely  inspected,  but  safely  returned  at 
last.  An  absence  of  the  elaborate  carvings  found  among  the  Kuskokvagmute  is  very  noticeable  here;  the  crudest 
images  of  fish  and  the  human  head  and  face  being  all  they  possess  in  this  line.  They  lead  a  thoroughly  nomadic  life, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  game  or  fish,  having  no  shelter  beyond  that  afforded  by  a  kaiak  turned 
upon  its  side,  supported  by  a  paddle  or  two.  This  simple  screen  is  shifted  about  as  the  wind  changes,  and  whole 
families  rest  in  the  lee  of  this  unsatisfactory  shelter  in  pelting  rain-storms,  with  only  their  heads  enjoying  the  least 
protection.  Among  the  Eskimo  tribes  heretofore  described  the  traveler  generally  finds  some  one  in  each  village 
who  acts  as  spokesman,  though  not  possessing  any  real  authority,  but  the  Togiagamutes  seem  to  live  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  independence  of  each  other.  Even  the  communities  do  not  seem  bound  together  in  anyway; 
families  and  groups  of  families  constantly  changing  their  abode,  leaving  one  community  and  joining  another, 
or  perhaps  forming  one  of  their  own.  The  youth,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  build  a  kaiak  and  to  support  himself,  no 
longer  observes  any  family  ties,  but  goes  where  his  fancy  takes  him,  frequently  roaming  about  with  his  kaiak  for 
thousands  of  miles  before  another  fancy  calls  him  to  take  a  wife,  to  excavate  a  miserable  dwelling,  and  to  settle 
down  for  a  time. 

A  branch  of  this  tribe  occupies  a  few  villages  in  a  peninsula  formfed  by  cape  Newenham.  These  differ  much  in 
their  habits  and  customs  from  their  immediate  neighbors,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  droves  of  reindeer  still  roam 
over  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  the  hunting  of  which  seems  to  be  a  monopoly  of  these  natives,  whom  we  may 
distinguish  as  the  Ohingigumute  or  Cape  people,  and  whose  principal  settlement  is  Azivigiak.  The  Chingigumute 
have  been  in  contact  with  both  Russians  and  neighboring  tribes,  as  a  portage  route  from  the  Kuskokvim  to  Togiak 
bay  leads  through  their  country ;  consequently  they  do  not  differ  much  in  their  customs  from  the  Kuskokvagmute, 
though  their  dialect  is  that  of  the  Togiagamute.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  people  just  described  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Kuskokvim.  I  refer  to  the  surprising  indifference  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  their  drinking-water,  as  they  drink  the  water  of  brackish  lagoons,  full  of  offal  offish,  seal,  etc.,  even 
in  localities  where  running  water  of  better  quality  is  quite  convenient.  The  hunters  who  proceed  to  sea  in  their 
kaiaks  in  pursuit  of  the  seal  or  of  the  beluga  take  with  them  only  a  dipper,  and  quench  their  thirst  with  salt  water. 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  this  peculiar  custom  even  when  I  had  with  me  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  of  which  these 
natives  might  have  partaken. 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  burial-place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Togiak  river. 

The  Nushegag-mute. — The  iJJ'ushegagmute,  also  known  as  Kiatagmute,  are  confined  strictly  to  the  valleys 
drained  by  the  Nushegak  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  outward  appearance  they  resemble  their  neighbors  already 
described,  but  their  manners  and  customs  have  been  somewhat  changed  by  long  contact  with  the  Russians  and  the 
location  of  the  missionary  station  at  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  men  are  hunters  of  considerable 
skill  on  both  land  and  water.  The  natives  inhabiting  the  headwaters  of  the  river  and  the  lake  region  of  the 
interior  are  in  constant  communication  with  the  Athabaskan  tribes.  All  the  natives  of  this  tribe  are  carried  on  the 
register  of  the  Russian  missionary,  and  consequently  are  nominally  Christians,  although  still  addicted  to  their 
old  pagan  customs. and  festivals.  During  a  favorable  season  the  outlying  settlements  receive  an  annual  visit 
from  the  missionary,  whose  influence  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  baptizing  of  infants  and  the  marriage 
of  such  couples  as  visit  the  mission  station.  The  interior  of  this  region  being  generally  wooded,  the  dwellings  of 
natives  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  coast  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Alexandrovsk  and  the  sea-coast  have  been  strangely  mixed  by  immigration  from  the  westward  and 
northward,  and  we  find  here  families  from  the  Kuskokvim,  from  the  Yukon  delta,  and  even  from  Norton  sound, 
the  latter  of  the  Mahlemute  tribe.  Many  of  these  strangers  are  engaged  in  walrus-hunting  along  the  shallow 
coast  and  about  the  outlying  islands.  Here,  as  on  the  Kuskokvim,  the  natives  within  the  reach  of  tide- water 
use  the  Eskimo  kaiak  exclusively,  while  those  of  the  interior  have  birch-bark  canoes.  The  men  are  all  skillful 
carvers  in  ivory,  and  both  males  and  females  take  part  in  the  scenic  performances  connected  with  their  many 
festivals.  The  kashga,  or  kashima  (the  latter  a  Russian  term),  is  found  in  every  village,  and  is  used  as  workshop, 
bath,  and  assembly-room  alternately. 

Great  care  and  pains  are  bestowed  upon  their  masks  and  scenic  representations  by  these  natives,  as  well  as  by 
the  neighboring  tribes.  The  actors  in  the  scenes  represented  always  array  themselves  in  their  costumes  and  masks 
out  of  sight  of  the  spectators,  generally  in  that  part  of  the  kashga  partially  covered  by  the  flooring,  ascending 
through  the  fire-hole  like  actors  from  a  trap  in  the  stage.  A  change  in  the  action  is  generally  accomplished  behind 
skins  held  up  as  a  screen,  and  every  participant  in  the  performance  does  his  utmost  to  act  his  part  as  true  to 
nature  as  possible.  During  representations  of  combats  between  men,  and  between  men  and  animals,  bladders  filled 
with  seal's  blood  are  concealed  about  the  person  in  order  to  give  a  realistic  representation  of  the  flowing  blood. 
Stuffed  animals  introduced  on  such  occasions  are  generally  moved  about  quite  naturally  by  hidden  strings  and 
cords,  and  carved  birds  flap  their  wings  through  the  same  agency.  The  majority  of  the  masks  have  movable  eyes 
and  jaws.  In  fact,  these  performances  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dramatic  scenes  enacted  by  the  Chinese, 
who  boast  of  the  oldest  civilization  of  the  globe,    A  learned  Chinaman,  with  the  red  button  on  his  cap,  the  proof 
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of  having  passed  the  most  difficult  examinations,  will  stand  in  the  auditorium  of  a  Chinese  theater  crowded  to 
suffocation,  through  a  five  or  sis  hours'  performance  on  the  board  stage,  where  everything  in  the  way  of  scenery 
consists  of  a  few  dry-goods  boxes  and  a  stool  or  two ;  where  changes  of  scenery  are  denoted  by  placing  a  small 
flower-pot  on  one  of  the  dry-goods  boxes  to  represent  a  garden,  and  placing  an  inkstand  to  indicate  an  office  or  a 
court-room ;  where  a  criminal  about  to  be  executed  is  touched  with  a  paper  sword  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  and  walks 
demurely  off  the  stage  in  full  sight  of  the  audience ;  where  a  man  about  to  be  murdered  walks  out  and  brings  in  a 
miserable  dummy  and  holds  it  up  to  be  slain  in  his  place ;  while  among  these  savage  tribes  every  detail  pertaining 
to  their  representations  is  attended  to  with  patience  and  care,  exceeding  even  those  bestowed  upon  such  matters  on 
our  provincial  stages. 

The  AoLEMiflrE.— This  tribe,  numbering  but  a  few  hundreds,  inhabits  the  north  coast  of  Aliaska  peninsula, 
down  to  the  Oogashik  river,  where  the  Aleutian  settlements  begin.  The  Aglemute  also  are  Christians,  but,  like 
their  neighbors,  retain  all  their  former  customs  and  superstitions.  Their  villages  are  all  located  on  the  sea-coast,  with 
the  exception  of  one  at  the  head  of  lake  Walker.  The  natives  of  the  coast  villages  are  walrus-hunters,  and 
occasionally  put  out  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  whales.  They  are  equally  skilled  in  ivory  carving  with  their  northern 
neighbors,  the  difference  between  them  being  almost  purely  dialectic.  The  latter  circumstance  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Aglemute  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  upon  the  portage  routes  between  Bering  sea  and  the 
north  Pacific,  across  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  The  people  of  the  easternmost  villages  on  lake  Walker  even  now 
maintain  a  more  constant  communication  with  the  Kaniagmute  of  Katmai  across  the  mountains  than  they  do  with 
their  kinsmen  on  the  coast  of  Bering  sea.  Among  the  Aglemute  also  traces  of  immigration  from  distant  tribes 
exist.  I  found  on  the  Naknek  river,  the  outlet  of  lake  Walker,  a  family  hailing  from  Ikogmute,  some  200  or  300 
miles  up  the  Yukon.  Their  immigration  had  taken  place  quite  recently,  and  they  still  remembered  many  of  the 
people  in  their  old  home  by  name.  In  former  times  there  existed  another  element  among  the  Aglemute— Aleutian 
invaders,  who  for  some  time  inhabited  two  settlements  on  the  mouth  of  the  E'aknek  river.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  Aleutians  retreated  down  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Oogashik  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cehtury. 
In  their  garments  the  Aglemute  do  not  essentially  differ  from  their  western  and  northern  neighbors,  though  they 
make  use  of  reindeer-skins  for  their  winter  garments,  these  animals  being  quite  plentiful  in  their  country. 

The  Kaniagmute. — Crossing  the  mountains  from  the  country  of  the  Aglemute,  we  enter  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  most  important  among  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  Alaska,  the  Kaniagmute  (Koniagimute  or  Kadiaktzi 
of  the  Russians,  Kikhtagmute  of  the  Aglemute,  or  the  Ultz-chna  of  the  Athabaskans  of  Cook's  inlet).  The 
Kaniagmute  were  the  first  Eskimo  tribe  with  whom  the  Eussians  came  in  contact,  and  their  first  meeting  was 
not  of  a  friendlj'^  nature.  Before  the  Muscovite  traders  had  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  this  tribe  they 
classed  them  as  Aleuts,  on  the  strength  ef  their  outward  resemblance  to  the  latter,  and  such  they  were  called  as 
long  as  the  country  remained  under  Eussian  rule,  though  scientific  men  knew  long  ago  that  the  Aleut  belonged  to 
a  different  tribe  from  this.  Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Kaniagmute  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  Golovief,  the 
Eussian,  who  landed  on  Kadiak  in  the  year  1762,  and  of  Shelikhof,  who  established  the  first  permanent  settlement 
on  the  island.  The  latter,  whose  personal  investigations  among  the  people  extended  over  two  years  of  residence, 
iti  narrating  the  events  of  his  voyage,  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  Kaniags  (Kadiak  people)  are  tall,  healthy,  and  strong,  generally  round-faced,  with  light  brown  color;  the  hair  is  black,  seldom 
dark  brown,  and  is  ont  off  around  by  men  and  women.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  natives  comb  a  bunch  of  their  hair 
toward  over  the  forehead  and  cut  it  off  at  the  eyebrows.  A  few  of  the  men  have  beards,  and  both  sexes  frequently  tattoo  the  breast  and 
shoulders  in  imitation  of  neckerchiefs.  Men,  women,  and  young  girls  pierce  the  partition  of  the  nose  as  well  as  the  ears  and  under  lip ;  the 
latter  disfigurement  often  assumes  the  size  and  shape  of  a  second  mouth.  Through  the  hole  in  the  nose  a  small  stick  or  bone  is  worn,  and 
bead  ornaments  are  placed  in  the  ears,  mouth,  and  nose.  The  men  do  not  cut  their  beard.  They  have  no  shoes,  going  always  barefooted, 
and  at  home  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  apron  of  skin.  They  wore  parkas  of  the  skins  of  beaver,  otter,  fox,  bear,  birds, 
ground-squirrels,  marmot,  marten,  rabbit,  reindeer,  wolverine,  and  lynx.  Their  rain  garments  are  made  of  the  entrails  of  sea-lions,  seals, 
and  whales.     On  their  heads  they  wore  hats  made  of  spruce-roots  and  grass,  also  wooden  caps,  bent  or  curved,  of  one  piece. 

In  the  chase  of  marine  animals  they  used  spears  that  were  thrown  from  little  boards,  but  in  war  times  they  used  bows  and  arrows 
and  lances,  with  points  of  iron,  copper,  bone,  or  stone.  They  have  iron  hatchets  of  peculiar  shape,  also  pipes,  knives  of  iron  and  bono, 
iron  needles  (until  our  arrival  the  women  made  their  own  needles  of  bone) ;  thread  made  of  sinews,  dishes  made  of  wood,  of  the  horn  of 
mountain  sheep,  of  clay,  and  stone.  Their  boats  were  bidars  covered  with  skins.  They  catch  flsh  at  sea  wifh  bone  hooks,  the  lines  being 
very  long  and  made  of  dried  sea-weed,  the  seam  of  one  kind  of  sea- weed  being  sometimes  40  fathoms  long.  In  the  rivers  they  catch  their 
fish  by  means  of  weirs  and  dams,  killing  them  with  spears.  They  make  fire  by  friction,  and  use  stone  lamps  for  lighting  filled  with  the 
fat  of  seals,  bears,  or  sea-lions,  and  provided  with  wicks  of  grass. 

Of  their  marriages  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  I  say  anything  of  their  new-born  children,  except  where  the  name  is  given  from  the  first 
object  in  view,  be  it  animal,  bird,  or  anything  else. 

The  burial  customs  differ  in  the  various  tribes  of  the  Kaniag.  I  have  not  witnessed  these  ceremonies,  but  I  have  been  assured  that 
some  deposit  the  corpse,  together  with  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  deceased,  in  a  small  canoe,  and  cover  it  with  earth ;  others 
inter  at  the  same  time  with  the  deceased  a  live  slave.  The  Kenaige  (Kenaitze),  however,  burn  the  corpse,  together  with  a  number  of  skins 
presented  by  relatives  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  mourning  for  their  dead  relatives  they  cut  the  hair  of  the  head  and  smear  the  face  with  black  pigment ;  this  they  do  only 
for  relatives  such  as  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  others  especially  beloved ;  sometimes  also  if  a  stranger  for  whom  they  have  felt 
great  friendship.     If  the  deceased  has  been  in  bad  repute  or  quarreled  with  his  relatives,  the  latter  do  not  go  into  mourning. 

Epidemic  diseases  I  did  not  notice  among  them ;  they  did  not  know  anything  of  small-pox ;  they  are  of  healthful  habit,  and  live  to  a 
hundred  years. 
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These  natives  go  to  meet  arriving  visitors  dressed  in  their  best  and  painted  red,  beating  drums  and  dancing  to  the  time  with  arms  in 
their  hands;  the  visitors  approach  in  order  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  canoes  are  near  enough  the  host  and  hostess  wade  into  the  sea  up  to 
their  breasts  and  drag  the  canoes  ashore  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  then  they  hurriedly  assist  the  guests  out  of  the  bidarkas  and  carry  them 
singly  on  their  backs  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  reception ;  hero  they  all  seat  themselves,  but  perfect  silence  reigns  until  everybody 
has  eaten  and  drunk  his  fill. 

The  first  and  most  important  ceremony  consists  in  partaking  of  cold  water,  and  then  the  children  and  youths  bring  on  the  various 
dishes,  consisting  of  blubber,  a  hash  made  of  fish,  seal,  whale,  and  sea-lion  meat  and  blubber;  the  next,  berries  of  various  feinds  served 
with  oil ;  then  roots  mixed  with  berries  and  dried  fish,  and  finally  meat  of  animals  and  birds.  Salt  is  unknown  to  them.  Of  every  article 
of  food  the  host  must  taste  first.  This  made  me  believe  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  poison.  When  the  host  has  tasted  from  a  dish  he 
hands  it  to  the  guest  at  his  right ;  he  helps  himself  and  then  passes  the  dish  in  the  order  of  rank.  If  anything  remains  on  a  dish  it  is 
passed  back  to  the  first,  who  gathers  the  remnants  and  puts  them  by  to  take  with  him  on  his  departure.  The  meal  finished,  conversation 
begins,  and  when  all  the  news  has  been  exchanged  dancing  and  singing  are  indulged  in  to  the  music  of  drums  and  rattles.  Some  don  masks 
of  grotesque  patterns  made  of  wood  and  painted.  When  the  guests  are  dressed  they  are  carried  by  the  host  to  a  large  hut ;  this  building 
resembles  somewhat  a  temple  of  irregular  and  barbarous  architecture.  Here  the  real  entertainment  begins ;  as  long  as  the  guests  remain 
singing  and  dancing  and  pantomime  are  continued;  when  tired  they  go  to  sleep,  but  when  they  awake  the  entertainment  goes  on,  ending 
only  with  the  termination  of  the  visit.  On  taking  leave  both  parties  make  presents  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  do  a  little  trading.  In 
these  large  buildings  all  of  the  councils,  consultations,  and  assemblies  are  held ;  and  whenever  anything  of  importance  is  going  on  the 
female  sex  is  excluded. 

[The  Kaniags  and  Chugach  have  one  language,  but  the  Kenaige  are  entirely  different  in  both  language  and  customs.  ]  The  people 
live  in  subterranean  dwellings,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  planks ;  the  window-openings  are  on  top,  covered  with  bladders  of  various 
animals ;  the  entrance  is  from  beneath.  They  have  no  fire-places,  and  make  no  fire  because  it  is  warm  enough  without.  Their  bath-houses 
are  similarly  constructed,  and  heat  is  produced  with  stone  heated  in  a  fire  outside ;  here  the  natives  rub  themselves  with  bundles  of  grass 
and  twigs.  These  baths  are  very  h6t,  but  no  steam  is  nsed.  Each  settlement  has  a  common  kitchen  with  doors  or  openings  all  around. 
Whoever  steals  most  frequently  and  successfully  is  most  respected.  They  do  not  have  many  wives — seldom  a  man  has  two,  but  the  good- 
looking  and  active  women  sometimes  keep  two  and  three  men  without  any  appearance  of  jealousy  among  them. 

They  have  no  vehicle  on  land  and  no  draught-animal,  and  though  dogs  are  numerous  they  are  not  employed  for  this  purpose. 

They  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  a  God,  and  though  they  say  that  two  beings  or  spirits  exist  in  the  world — one  good  and 
one  bad — they  have  no  image  or  likeness  of  the  same,  and  do  not  worship  them.  They  are  not  idolaters.  Of  the  beings  or  spirits 
mentioned  above  they  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  good  spirit  taught  them  to  use  bidars,  taught  them  to  make  bidars ;  and 
the  bad  spirit  how  to  spoil  and  destroy  them.  From  this  fact  we  can  judge  of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  understanding.  They  have, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  sorcery  and  soothsaying  among  them ;  they  have  no  law  of  justice,  and  everything  tends  to  show  that  they  lead 
a  life  differing  but  little  from  that  of  beasts.  They  are  of  an  ardent  nature,  especially  the  females.  They  are  enterprising  and  cunning 
by  nature,  and  when  insulted  they  are  revengeful  and  malicious,  though  meek  and  humble  in  outward  appearance.  Of  their  faithfulnesB 
and  honesty  I  can  say  but  little,  owing  to  my  brief  residence  among  them.  I  have  seen  examples  of  good  faith  and  firmness,  but  also  of 
the  contrary.  If  they  "are  told  that  they  may  derive  profit  from  a  certain  undertaking  they  spare  no  spains  and  dare  anything.  Altogether 
they  are  a  happy  and  harmless  people,  as  is  proved  by  their  daily  games  and  frolics;  but  as  they  live  in  constant  enjoyment,  and  neglect 
their  domestic  affairs,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  suffer  from  want  of  food  and  clothing. 

In  ancient  times  the  Kaniagmute  settlements  extended  much  farther  both  north  and  south  than  they  do  now. 
They  carried  on  constant  wars  with  the  Aleutians  of  the  Shumagin  and  Aleutian  chains  of  islands,  and  in  the  north 
were  found  by  Captain  Cook  half-way  up  Cook's  inlet  as  late  as  1778.  In  warlike  disposition,  strength  of  body, 
and  treachery  they  appeared  to  the  Eussians  very  different  indeed  from  the  meek  and  humble  Aleuts,  but,  once 
conquered,  they  became  fully  as  manageable  and  as  easily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Eussian  missionaries,  who 
began  their  labors  among  them  in  1795.  The  intermixture  of  Caucasian  and  other  elements  in  this  district  has 
been  so  great  as  to  leave  but  few  of  the  original  tribal  peculiarities  either  in  outward  appearance  or  in  manners 
and  customs.  The  Kaniagmute  and  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Chugachimute,  are  the  only  sea-otter  hunters 
among  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  and  as  such  naturally  become  of  greater  importance  to  the  Eussians  than  their 
western  neighbors,  receiving  a  greater  share  of  attention  in  every  way.  The  manners  and,  customs  of  the 
Kaniagmute  have  been  repeatedly  described  since  the  days  of  Shelikhof.  First  after  him  came  Davidof,  a  young 
oflcer  of  the  Eussian  navy,  who  resided  two  winters  on  Kadiak  island,  in  1802-'03.  They  were  next  described  by 
J.  H.  Holmberg,  an  ethnologist  of  some  repute  from  Finland,  who  embodied  much  of  JDavidof's  work  in  his  own, 
which  was  published  about  the  year  1850.  Other  Eussian  and  German  writers  have  touched  upon  the  subject. 
The  substance  of  these  previous  investigations,  together  with  my  own  personal  observations,  are  embodied  in  the 

following  pages. 

The  Kaniags  (Koniag,  or  Kikhtagmute)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Kadiak  and  surrounding  islands. 
They  were  called  Kadiak- Aleuts  by  the  Eussians,  or  briefly  Kadiaks.  Neither  of  these  two  appellations  is  strictly 
correct  as  originally  neither  island  nor  people  bore  such  a  name.  The  name  of  Kadiak  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Kikkhtak  a  word  signifying  in  the  language  of  the  Kaniagmute  a  great  island,  and  which  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  largest  island  of  the  group.  What  may  have  induced  the  Eussians  to  call  the  Kaniags  Aleuts,  a  name  first 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  islands,  different  entirely  in  language  as  well  as  in  outward  appearance  from 
the  former,  is  not  easily  explained,  unless  it  was  based  upon  the  general  similarity  of  outline  existing  among  the 
natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  In  the  course  of  time  the  name  of  Kadiak  has  been  universally  adopted 
even  by  the  natives  of  the  island,  while  the  younger  generation  call  themselves  Aleut,  which  they  pronounce 
Aleutik;  only  the  aged  still  maintain  that  in  the  days  of  their  liberty  and  independence  their  name  was  Koniag. 
We  find  in  the  Kaniags  a  people  divided  originally  into  commoners  and  hereditary  chiefs.  Among  the  Thlinket 
the  commander  or  head  man,  who  was  much  respected,  was  chosen  among  the  families  of  chiefs.  Under  Eussian 
.rule  this  social  organization  had  almost  disappeared,  but  the  chiefs  or  elders  [starshina)  were  selected  by  the 
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Eussian- American  Company  on  account  of  their  influence  or  wealth,  and  the  company  also  took  care  to  make  these 
selections  from  families  in  which  chieftainship  had  been  hereditary.  They  received  a  salary  from  the  company,  and 
if  they  held  their  of&ce  for  a  prolonged  period  they  were  presented  with  a  long  tunic  made  of  scarlet  cloth.  A 
starshina  (or  elder)  dressed  in  this  manner  enjoyed  among  his  people  a  greater  respect  than  is  accorded  to 
European  nobles  with  hundreds  of  ancestors. 

The  system  of  slavery  was  less  developed  among  the  Kaniags  than  among  the  Thlinket.  They  held  slaves, 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  the  wealth  of  individuals  did  not  depend  upon  slaves  ■entirely,  as  among  the 
Thlinket.  The  sacrifice  of  slaves  was  unknown ;  they  were  looked  upon  only  as  laborers  or  servants,  and  their  lot 
was  a  happier  one  than  that  of  their  Thlinket  neighbors.  Of  prisoners  of  war  only  the  women  and  children  were 
carried  into  slavery ;  the  men  (according  to  the  doubtful  authority  of  Davidof)  were  killed  at  once,  or  perhaps  preserved 
for  some  great  festival,  to  be  tortured  in  view  of  the  whole  settlement.  The  few  who  survived  such  torture  were 
permitted  to  live.  The  principal  mode  of  obtaining  slaves  was  by  barter  with  the  other  tribes ;  but  no  slaves  have 
existed  on  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands  for  at  least  a  generation.  As  soon  as  Shehkhof  established  himself  at  Kadiak 
the  slaves  began  to  flock  into  the  Eussian  camp,  where  they  found  protection,  and  in  return  served  as  body-guard 
and  scouts  for  the  Eussian  traders.  Later,  when  the  Eussians  had  become  firmly  established,  they  confiscated  all 
the  slaves  and  employed  them  as  laborers  of  the  company ;  at  the  same  time  the  very  name  of  slave  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  and  they  were  designated  by  a  word  imported  from  Kamchatka,  the  "  kayoor  ",  which  signifies  day- 
laborer  or  servant.  In  course  of  time,  when  the  original  kayoors  had  decreased  much  in  numbers,  the  company 
made  a  practice  of,  replacing  them  with  free  natives  who  had  committed  crimes.  It  seems  that  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  always  increased  with  the  demand  for  labor,  and  finally  tlie  system  of  universal  liability  to  labor 
for  the  company  was  adopted,  from  which  even  children  and  women  were  not  excepted.  In  outward  appearance 
a  few  characteristics  distinguish  the  Kaniag  from  other  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  The  posterior 
portion  of  his  skull  is  decidedly  flat,  and  his  stature  is  considerably  above  the  medium,  making  him  the  tallest 
among  his  neighbors.  Occasionally  individuals  of  gigantic  stature  are  met  with ;  for  instance,  Davidof  claimed 
to  have  met  with  a  chief  in  the  bay  of  Igak  who  measured  6  feet  and  9  inches  in  height.  The  dark  or  nearly 
copper  color  of  the  face  or  skin  is  considered  by  Davidof  as  not  natural,  but  the  consequence  of  a  life  of  constant 
exposure ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  remarks  that  he  saw  many  white  females.  The  same  observation  was  made 
fifty  years  later  by  Holm  berg,  but  the  white  faces  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  result  of  mixture  with  foreign 
blood.  The  coarse  black  hair,  the  small  black  eyes,  protruding  cheek-bones,  and  brilliant  white  teeth  are  common 
to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Eussian  colonies.  In  former  times  both  sexes  wore  their  hair  long,  the  men's  in  plaits  and 
the  "women's  in  a  rough  knot  or  roll  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  cut  straight  on  the  forehead  just  above  the  eyes. 
On  festive  occasions  it  was  smeared  with  whale-oil  and  a  red  powder  made  of  burnt  ocher,  and  finally  strewn 
with  white  down,  generally  taken  from  the  eagle.  Of  all  these  modes  of  ornamenting  the  hair,  oiling  alone  has 
been  retained,  and  nearly  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  dress  it  in  European  fashion.  The  partition  of  the 
nose,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  external  rim  of  the  ear  were  pierced  for  the  reception  of  ornaments,  of  which  the  one 
destined  for  the  nose  always  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  pin  of  bone,  five  inches  in  length,  sometimes  replaced  with 
the  sea-lion  whiskers.  In  lips  and  ears  the  ornaments  or  pendants  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  polished  bone 
generally  pierced  and  strung  upon  threads,  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  glass  beads  took  the  place  of 
these.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  lip  and  ear  ornaments  of  the  wealthy  Kaniag  women  or  a  young 
dandy  frequently  weighed  several  pounds. 

The  dentalium  was  an  ornament  much  prized  by  men  and  women.  This  shell  did  not  exist  in  the  Eussian 
possessions,  but  was  imported  from  the  British  colonies  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  along  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  the  Aleutian  islands.  At  the  time  of  Davidof 's  visit  to  Kadiak,  in  the  year 
1802,  the  price  of  one  pair  of  these  little  shells  was  a  whole  parka  of  squirrel-skins. 

Davidof  also  relates  a  tradition  of  the  Kaniagmute  to  the  effect  that  in  the  country  of  the  Thlinket,  far  to  the 
southward,  there  was  a  lake  from  which  the  -dentalium  or  hyqua  shell  was  obtained,  the  mollusks  being  fed  with 
bodies  of  slaves  thrown  into  the  water — a  story  evidently  invented  by  the  Thlinket  to  enhance  the  price  of  this 
commodity,  of  which  they  had  a  monopoly. 

The  most  precious  ornaments  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  amber  that  were  washed  up  occasionally  by  the  sea 
on  the  south  coast  of  Kadiak,  but  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Ookamak ;  these  were  pierced  and  strung  and  served  the 
women  as  earrings  or  pendants.  At  certain  times,  after  an  earthquake,  as  a  rule,  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  more 
lavish  in  bestowing  this  treasure,  and  then  the  amber  formed  quite  an  article  of  trade  between  the  Kaniags  and 
the  people  of  Bristol  bay  and  liTushegak ;  but  as  these  larger  harvests  of  amber  only  occurred  at  long  intervals  the 
value  of  the  article  always  remained  at  a  high  standard. 

The  lower  lip  of  the  women  was  always  pierced  twice,  but  frequently  five  or  six  times ;  the  men  having  only 
one  such  orifice.  Some  dandy  in  ancient  times  originated  the  fashion  of  making  a  long,  horizontal  slit  in  the  under 
lip  parallel  with  the  mouth,  but  this  mode  had  few  followers,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  their  food  come 
out  at  the  artificial  aperture. 

At  present  only  the  oldest  women  of  Kadiak  island  show  traces  of  tattooing  on  the  chin,  though  formerly  this 
custom  was  universal.    The  mode  of  procedure  was  to  smear  a  thin  thread  of  whale  sinew  with  a  mixture  of 
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soot  and  oil,  and  then  to  draw  the  thread  into  the  skin  by  means  of  a  needle,  thus  forming  certain  primitive 
patterns.  In  ancient  times  the  breasts  were  also  tattooed,  and  frequently  two  parallel  lines  were  drawn  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin ;  and  if  a  newly-married  woman  wished  to  give  her  husband  a  proof  of  great  love  she  tattooed  herself 
on  various  parts  of  the  body  and  in  the  hands. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Kaniags  to  paint  their  faces  in  various  colors  before  festivities  or  games  and  before 
any  important  undertaking,  such  as  the  crossing  of  a  wide  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea,  the  sea-otter  chase,  etc.  The 
colors  most  commonly  used  were  red  and  black,  the  pigments  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron  and  graphite,  which  are 
found  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  mixed  with  whale-  or  seal-oil  and  applied  with  pointed  sticks.  After  the  face 
had  been  covered  with  one  color  the  sticks  served  to  scratch  in  the  still  moist  foundation  figures  and  stripes,  which 
were  either  filled  with  other  colors  or  allowed  to  retain  the  natural  color. 

In  former  times  the  clothing  of  both  male  and  female  Kaniags  was  alike,  and  consisted  of  the  kamleika  and 
the  parka.  Both  of  these  names  were  introduced  from  Kamchatka;  the  native  word  for  "kamleika"  being 
MnalchUuM,  and  for  the  parka  afkulcu.  The  parka  was  a  long  shirt  or  garment  with  a  small  opening  at  the 
neck  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to  pass  through,  and  with  two  short  sleeves,  which  were  intended  more 
for  ornament  than  for  use,  as  under  each  sleeve  there  was  a  vertical  slit  through  which  the  arms  were  thrust  when 
needed,  but  commonly  these  members  were  kept  concealed  under  the  garment.  The  parka  was  made  of  the  skins 
of  birds  or  animals';  of  the  former  the  cormorant,  the  duck,  and  the  sea-parrot  furnished  the  material,  and  of  the 
latter  those  of  the  ground-squirrel,  the  sea-otter,  the  marmot,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer  were  used.  After  the  birds 
had  been  skinned  the  women  removed  the  fatty  particles  by  sucking,  and  then  smeared  them  thickly  with  putrefied 
fish-roe  and  let  them  remain  in  this  shape  for  some  time.  After  a  few  days  they  were  cleansed  and  kneaded  with 
hands  and  feet  until  dry.  The  skins  thus  prepared  were  sewed  together  with  needles  manufactured  from  the  bones 
of  small  birds,  and  thread  prepared  by  a  very  tedious  process  from  the  dried  sinews  of  the  whale.  The  most  valuable 
of  all  the  bird-skin  parkas  were  those  prepared  altogether  of  the  necks  of  the  cormorant,  worn  only  by  the  young 
women,  and  a  single  garment  required  the  necks  of  from  150  to  200  birds.  The  feathers  of  these  garments  were 
worn  on  the  outside,  and  were  ornamented  with  the  long  hair  of  the  reindeer,  strips  of  ermine,  sea-otter,  and 
sometimes  with  eagle-feathers.  Other  bird-skin  parkas  were  worn  during  fine  weather  with  the  feathers  inside,  and 
in  wet  weather  these  were  turned  out  and  served  to  shed  the  water.  The  skin  was  ornamented  with  figures  and 
lines  in  various  patterns  traced  in  red  pigments. 

The  ground-squirrel,  or  spermojahilus,  furnished  the  material  most  generally  used  for  parkas.  The  animal  does 
not  exist  on  the  island  of  Kadiak,  but  abounds  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The  skins  were  first  cut  into 
squares  and  then  sewed  together  so  that  the  head  and  belly  formed  one  side  and  the  back  and  pendant  tail  the 
other;  these  double  squares  being  then  sewed  together  to  make  the  parka,  which  consequently  had  fur  both  inside 
and  out.  The  parkas  made  of  bear-,  moose-,  sea-otter-,  or  reindeer-skin  were  always  worn  with  the  fur  outside. 
The  marmot-skins  were  obtained  by  barter  from  the  Kenaitze  and  Ghugach ;  the  reindeer-skins  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  and  exchanged  for  sea-otter  skins  or  amber,  etc.  Eeindeer  parkas  were 
always  ornamented  with  feathers,  beads,  etc. 

The  kamleika  is  the  most  important  article  of  clothing  worn  by  the  Kaniags,  as  it  protects  them  against 
rain  and  moisture,  and  without  it  it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  any  extended  voyages  in  bidarkas.  It  is 
made  from  the  entrails  of  bears,  sea-lions,  or  seals,  occasionally  also  of  those  of  the  sea-otter.  These  are  dried, 
cut  into  long  strips,  and  sewfed  together  into  shirts  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  hood  which  is  drawn  over  the  head 
until  only  a  portion  of  the  face  remains  bare.  The  entrails  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  They  are  first 
turned  inside  out  and  all  the  fatty  particles  removed  with  a  sharp  fragment  of  a  shell;  then  they  are  repeatedly 
washed  in  salt  water  or  urine,  and  rinsed  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly ;  when  dry  they  are  rubbed  between  the  hands 
until  perfectly  soft,  and  then  are  cut  into  strips  and  sewed  together.  When  one  of  these  garments  is  completed 
the  sleeves  and  neck  are  tightly  bound  and  water  is  poured  into  the  body  in  order  to  test  its  imperviousness. 
The  kamleikas  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  bear  are  considered  the  strongest,  but  the  material  is  less  plentiful 
than  that  obtained  from  sea-lions  or  seals.  Lieutenant  Davidof  states  that  in  ancient  times  the  skins  of  the  tongue 
and  the  liver  of  the  whale  were  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  garments  of  the  Kaniags  as  they  have  been  described  may  still  be  found  among  them.  The  squirrel  and 
bird  parkas  and  kamleikas  are  still  universally  worn,  but  they  are  now  ornamented  with  red  worsted  and  strips  of 
«loth.  "When  the  Russians  had  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  these  regions  they  prohibited  the  natives  from  wearing 
garments  made  of  sea-otter,  bear.  Or  other  valuable  furs.  At  present  the  parka  is  worn  only  out  of  doors,  while 
indoor  shirts  of  cotton,  dresses  of  calico  and  drill,  and  trousers  of  coarse  cloth  or  linen  are  in  common  use ;  hats, 
and  caps  of  American  manufacture  have  almost  superseded  the  hat  plaited  of  roots  and  highly  ornamented  with  beads, 
dentalium,  sea-lion  whiskers,  and  figures  in  black,  red,  and  blue  colors.  A  blue  color,  consisting  of  small  fragments 
of  ore  which  are  ground  to  powder,  is  obtained  by  barter  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  In 
applying  these  pigments  it  was  the  custom  to  open  a  blood-vessel  of  the  nose  with  a  sharp  piece  of  shell  and  to 
mix  the  color  with  the  blood  to  the  proper  consistency,  the  Kaniags  claiming  that  such  a  mixture  was  more 
durable  than  colors  prepared  with  oil.  In  painting  paddles  or  oars  this  method  was  generally  adopted ;  if  the 
bleeding  did  not  cease  speedily  the  cut  was  sprinkled  with  ashes.    In  ancient  times  the  hat  was  oruamented  with 
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an  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery,  the  work  of  the  women — sometimes  representing  a  bush  with  birds ;  but  this  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  the  inhabitants  of  Kadiak  were  barefooted,  but  they 
soon  adopted  the  torbassd  (boots  of  seal-  or  deer-skin),  imported  by  the  Eussians  from  Kamchatka. 

In  his  choice  of  food  the  Kaniag  is  still  less  particular  than  the  Thlinket,  and  in  addition  to  the  articles 
composing  the  diet  of  the  latter  he  consumes  a  number  of  disgusting  and  unclean  things  that  no  other  tribe  would 
look  upon  as  food.  As  a  sample  of  this  I  instance  the  fact  that  after  killing  a  bear  they  empty  the  stomach  and 
entrails  of  their  contents  and  boil  them  with  berries;  this  is  done  chiefly  at  a  season  when  the  bear  also  lives  upon 
berries.  This  disgusting  habit  cannot  be  traced  to  necessity,  as  food  of  all  kinds  abounds  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
It  may  be  stated  briefly,  but  truly,  that  "the  Kaniagmute  eats  anything  and  everything  from  the  toughest  root  to 
the  most  disgusting  worm  of  land  or  sea.  . 

The  principal  means  of  subsistence,  however,  is  fish.  During  the  summer  season  it  is  generally  cooked  before 
being  eaten,  but  during  the  winter  the  air-dried  fish  is  eaten  raw  more  frequently  than  cooked.  The  drying  of  the 
fish  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  nothing  hinders  flies  and  other  insects  from  depositing  their  eggs  therein,  which 
speedily  develop  into  maggots. 

The  dried  fish  is  generally  stored  in  the  dwellings,  being  piled  up  along  the  walls;  but  if  the  supply  is  great 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  floor  is  covered  with  them  several  feet  high,  and  the  family  live  on  the  top  of  their 
food  until  they  gradually  eat  their  way  to  the  floor.  Among  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  Kaniag  are  the  meat  and 
blubber  of  the  whale;  no  other  article  of  food,  be  it  fish  or  flesh,  seems  palatable  to  him  without  being  dipped  into  oil^ 
and  if  the  supply  is  ample  he  drinks  the  latter  pure.  The  capture  of  the  whale  al'ways  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
season,  people  hastening  from  distant  settlements  to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  animal.  It  is  the  custom  to  present 
such  assistants  with  one-quarter  of  the  whole  animal,  and  consequently  there  are  but  few  idlers,  and  the  operation  is 
concluded  with  astonishing  rapidity.  On  the  island  of  Afognak  Holmberg  witnessed  the  cutting  up  of  a  whale, 
and  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  two  hours  nothing  but  the  bare  bones  remained  on  the  beach.  The  blubber 
as  well  as  the  meat  is  cut  into  long,  narrow  strips ;  the  meat  is'  boiled,  but  is  seldom  consumed  fresh,  being 
deposited  in  excavations  in  the  ground,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  of  putrefaction,  and  where,  according  to  a 
Eussian  expression,  it  " becomes  sour",  before  it  is  considered  fit  to  eat.  The  blubber  was  formerly  reduced  to  oil 
in  the  following  manner:  It  was  first  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces,  then  the  old  men  and  women  and  children 
who  could  not  assist  in  the  cutting  masticated  the  fragments  and  spit  out  the  juice  into  a  large  dish  or  kettle  y 
subsequently  this  liquid  was  boiled  and  preserved  for  future  use.  Frequently  the  blubber  is  mixed  with  berries 
or  with  the  boiled  roots  of  the  wild  garlic,  and  put  up  in  bladders  for  the  winter. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  long  time  elapses  between  the  killing  of  a  whale  and  the  capture  of  the  carcass, 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  consumption  of  the  meat  causes  disease  and  sometimes  death.  The  Kaniags, 
however,  claim  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  the  meat  is  still  fit  to  eat  by  observing  the  gulls  and  other  aquatic 
birds  that  swarm  about  the  carcass ;  and  if  a  certain  species  of  bird  is  absent  the  Kaniag  will  not  touch  the  meat. 

A  variety  of  wild  celery  {cicuta)  also  forms  a  favorite  article  of  diet  with  the  Kaniags ;  the  outside  of  the 
stalk  being  removed  with  the  teeth  and  the  soft  pulp  inside  eaten.  Lieutenant  Davidof  also  stated  that  the  roots 
of  certain  ferns  were  preserved  in  oil  and  eaten. 

In  cases  of  necessity  the  Kaniags  are  able  to  go  without  food  for  a  long  time,  and  they  never  load  their  stomachs 
before  exertion  of  any  kind.  After  labor  has  been  performed  they  give  full  sway  to  their  gluttony,  and  their 
voracity  borders  upon  the  marvelous.    The  following  incident,  related  by  Holmberg,  may  serve  as  an  example : 

While  circumnavigating  the  island  of  Kadiak  in  a  hidarka  I  was  compelled  by  bad  weather  to  remain  in  Killuda  bay  for  three  days 
■with  my  six  oarsmen,  and  occupied  the  house  of  a  native  who  was  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  only  occupation  of  my  men  at  that  time  was 
to  eat  and  to  sleep.  Before  sunrise  in  the  moruing  a  kettle  of  "  yukala  "  was  on  the  fire,  and  each  man  devoured  two  fish ;  early  in  the 
forenoon  our  host  gave  another  fish  to  each  of  the  men ;  this  was  eaten  raw  with  whale-oil ;  at  noon  a  supply  of  fresh  salmon  was  brought 
in,  and  sixteen  of  these  were  boiled  and  eaten  by  my  crew ;  in  the  evening  the  morning  meal  was  repeated,  so  that  during  daylight  each 
man  had  devoured  at  least  seven  fish,  and  what  they  consumed  during  the  night  I  could  only  surmise. 

After  returning  to  Pavlovsk  harbor  Holmberg  related  the  incident  to  Mr.  Murgin,  the  agent  at  that  place, 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  being  disbelieved,  but  his  story  was  received  only  with  hearty  laughter,  and  in  return  he  was 
favored  with  a  similar  anecdote  which  threw  his  experience  altogether  in  the  shade.'  Mr.  Murgin,  during  a  bidarka 
journey  encamped  upon  an  island  late  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  after  landing  an  immense  bear  was  killed 
by  his  men.  Murgin  went  to  sleep,  and,  after  resting  six  hours,  he  was  asked  to  embark  again.  Seeing  no  sign  of 
the  bear  about  the  camp  he  asked  what  had  become  of  it;  the  reply  was,  "We  have  eaten  him  up."  Six  men  had 
devoured  the  huge  bear  within  a  single  night.  I  myself,  also,  witnessed  the  devouring  of  two  60  pound  halibut  by 
six  men  between  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m,,  while  delayed  by  bad  weather  on  Kadiak  island. 

As  already  mentioned,  mussels  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  the  Kaniags,  but  it  seems  that  these  also  are 
poisonous  in  certain  localities  or  at  certain  seasons.  One  instance  is  on  record  where  a  large  number  of  sea-otter 
hunters  perished  from  eating  mussels  in  what  is  now  called  Peril  strait,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.  An  old  man 
named  Arsenti,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  gave  Holmberg  .the  following  account  of  the  disaster : 

Soon  after  the  new  fort  had  been  built  at  Sitka  I  was  one  of  a  sea-otter  party  which  had  been  ordered  to  winter  in  Sitka,  but  when 
they  arrived  there  Medvednikof,  the  commander,  informed  us  that  he  had  provisions  only  for  half  the  party,  and  that  the  other  half  must 
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return  to  Kadiak ;  I  was  among  those  who  returned.  When  we  passed  through  the  straits  we  had  no  fish  and  were  compelled  to  eat 
mussels,  and  a  few  hours  later  njore  than  one-half  of  our  men  were  dead.  Death  took  hold  of  me  also,  but  I  remembered  the  advice  of 
my  father  to  eat  raw  sticklebacks ;  I  did  so,  vomited,  and  was  cured. 

Previous  to  tlieir  acquaintance  witli  the  Eussians  the  Kaniags  undertook  to  make  an  intoxicating  beverage 
by  distilling  alcohol  from  the  fermented  juice  of  raspberries  and  whortleberries,  but  this  was  prohibited  by  the 
Russian  company.  Kow  they  all  know  how  to  distill  alcohol  from  flour,  sugar,  and  molasses.  The  use  of  tobacco 
has  become  universal,  especially  in  the  shape  of  snuff;  and  among  other  articles  of  luxury  tea  and  sugar  are  the 
most  important. 

Holmberg  expressed  his  astonishment  when  he  arrived  at  a  Kadiak  settlement  and  learned  that  the  inh,abitants 
numbered  from  200  to  300  aud  lived  in  only  10  or  15  dwellings;  but  when  he  entered  one  of  these  houses  and 
beheld  the  crowded  mass  of  old  and  young,  the  matter  was  easily  explained.  Each  hut  was  inhabited  by  three  or 
four  or  more  families ;  the  interior  consisting  of  one  common  apartment,  or  cooking-  or  living-room,  and  three  or 
four  small  partitions  to  form  sleeping-rooms.  The  walls  consisted  of  planks  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground, 
slightly  inclined  inward.  The  rafters  generally  consisted  of  whale-ribs,  which  were  covered  with  sticks  of  drift- 
wood, and  a  thick  layer  of  sods  placed  over  all.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  dried  grasses,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  was  the  flre-pla<3e,  corresponding  to  an  opening  in  the  roof.  Along  the  walls  all  the  provisions  and  utensils  were 
pUed  promiscuously;  and  all  kinds  of  offal  with  a  penetrating  odor  of  whale-oil  made  the  interior  exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

The  sleeping  compartments  are  generally  so  low  that  one  cannot,  stand  upright  within;  they  are  lighted  up 
sometimes  by  a  small  bladder  window  in  the  roof.  Small  as  these  compartments  are  they  serve  as  sleeping-rooms 
for  several  families  to  stretch  out  promiscuously  upon  the  plank  floor  without  covering  of  any  kind.  One  of  these 
little  compartments  is  used  as  a  steam-bath  room,  for  which  steam  and  heat  are  obtained  by  means  of  red-hot  stones, 
over  which  water  is  poured;  and  after  the  Kaniag  has  been  thoroughly  steamed  he  runs  into  the  sea  or  river  to 
wash  himself,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

The  Kaniag  canoes  are  remarkable  for  fine  workmanship  and  graceful  form.  They  consist  of  a  slight  frame  of  light 
wood  tied  together  with  whale-sinews  and  covered  with  seal-skin,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  for  the  oarsmen, 
and  are  made  with  one,  two,  or  three  openings.  Each  kind  has  a  different  name,  but  are  all  known  as  kaiaks. 
The  three-hatch  kaiak  is  called  the  bidarka  (paitaliTc);  the  two-hatch  canoe  is  called  kaialchpaJc  (big  canoe),  and  the 
one-hatch  canoe,  Tcaiangvak.  The  two-hatch  canoes  are  most  generally  used  at  Kadiak.  Over  each  hatch  a  water-proof 
apron  is  fastened  (called  by  the  Eussians  oMiaslika  and  by  the  natives  akviUvah),  which  the  inmate  draws  up  to  his 
arm-pits  in  bad  weather,  securing  it  tightly  about  his  chest.  The  Kadiak  bidarkas  differ  in  form  from  those  of  other 
■coast  tribes,  being  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  Aleuts,  and  the  paddles  have  but  one  blade.  In  addition  to 
these  canoes  they  have  so-called  "  bidars"  (angiak),  much  larger  and  of  different  grade.  The  frame- work  for  these  is 
•constructed  similarly  to  that  of  the  canoe,  but  is  not  covered  on  top,  and  resembles  our  boats  in  shape.  They 
were  formerly*tased  principally  in  times  of  war  and  for  long  journeys,  as  they  hold  easily  from  30  to  40  persons. 
Oars  are  used  to  propel  them,  and  sometimes  masts  and  sails.  At  present  nearly  all  of  these  crafts  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  traders. 

The  Kaniags  are  possessed  of  great  skill  in  carving  figures  and  other  objects  from  walrus-tusks,  the  material 
being  obtained  from  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  They  also  make  very  nicely  carved  snuff-boxes  of  whalebone.  Formerly 
all  these  objects  wore  worked  with  stone  implements,'but  the  use  of  ironhas  long  been  known  to  the  Kaniags,  who  used 
it  at  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians.  The  savages  said  that  iron  was  occasionally  cast  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves 
{sic !].  The  stone  implements  consisted  of  hammering-wedges  and  axes  made  of  hard  graywacke,  knives  made  of 
a  hard  kind  of  stone,  similar  in  shape,  aud  provided  with  wooden  handles ;  and  tools  made  of  shells  served  to 
smooth  or  polish  surfaces.  We  still  find  on  Kadiak  many  stone  lamps  manufactured  in  ancient  times,  aud  roughly 
fashioned  by  partially  scooping  out  a  piece  of  large  stone.  Oil  was  poured  into  this  excavation,  and  twisted  moss 
and  grass  served  as  wick. 

The  women  are  equally  skilled  in  handiwork,  especially  in  all  kinds  of  needlework,  making  and  adorning 
garments,  covering  the  canoes,  etc.  They  also  make  bags  of  the  entrails  of  seals  and  whales,  and  ornament  them 
with  feathers  and  beads  of  worsted.  These  bags  are  water-proof,  and  protect  their  contents  against  moisture. 
The  Kaniag  women  also  make  baskets  and  hats,  but  do  not  equal  the  Thlinket  women  in  this  respect ;  they  excel, 
however,  in  all  kinds  of  embroidery. 

The  general  mode  of  life  of  the  Kaniags  in  former  times  much  resembled  that  of  all  the  coast  tribes  of  northwest 
America.  In  the  summer  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  chase  and  the  fishery,  and  the  wiuter  was  spenl^in 
idleness  until  hunger  compelled  them  to  renew  their  efforts.  In  former  times  all  the  great  festivals  consisted 
of  gambling,  dancing,  and  feasting  in  the  winter,  but  the  custom  has  become  nearly  obsolete.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  Lieutenant  Davidof  witnessed  such  festivals. 

The  sea  about  Kadiak  island  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fish,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being  the  salmon,  of 
which  six  species  are  distinguished :  the  red-fish,  the  kishutch,  the  gorbusha,  the  chavicha,  the  khaiks,  and  the 
goletz,  or  salmon-trout.  Each  of  these  species  throng  the  bays  and  streams  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
are  easily  secured  with  spears.    The  natives  know  so  well  the  time  at  which  each  stream  or  river  is  visited  by 
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certain  species  of  salmon  that  they  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  a  day  in  their  calculations,  generally  shifting  their 
quarters  to  such  localities  jijst  in  time  for  the  proposed  catch.  Of  late  they  have  begun  to  use  seines  made  of  whale- 
sinews.    Halibut  and  codfish  are  caught  with  hooks  similar  to  those  of  the  Thlinket. 

Their  arms  and  implements  consist  of  arrows  and  spears,  the  former  propelled  with  bows  and  the  latter  from 
a  board.  All  these  articles  are  made  of  the  wood  of  the  spruce  and  the  Douglas  pine,  the  latter  being  quite  common 
among  the  drift-wood.  The  bow  is  about  4  feet  long  and  has  a  string  of  whale-sinew.  The  spear-board  is 
about  18  inches  long  and  serves  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  spear  in  throwing  it.  I  noticed  among  the  Kaniags  six 
different  kinds  of  arrows  and  spears  used  for  the  chase  of  different  animals. 

Formerly  the  most  important  pursuit  of  the  Kaniags  was  the  chase  of  the  whale.  Only  one  species  of  this 
animal  is  known  to  visit  this  region,  but  according  to  their  age  the  natives  designate  them  by  different  names. 
The  classification  of  whales  adopted  by  the  natives  is  as  follows:  First,  the  old  or  full-grown  whale  they  call 
annikvak;  the  half  grown,  Mvoikhnak ;  the  third,  the  yearling,  agasMtnaJc;  and  fourth,  the  calf,  dkhvdk.  Of  these 
the  yearlings  and  calves  are  hunted  almost  exclusively. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  whales  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  bays,  following  up  the  small  fish  and 
moUusks  upon  which  they  feed.  Some  bays  are  visited  several  times  during  the  summer,  and  the  hunt  continues 
sometimes  as  late  as  August.  For  a  successful  chase  calm,  clear  weather  is  necessary.  On  such  occasions  the  two- 
hatch  bidarkas  leave  the  beach  at  early  dawn  for  the  bay  where  whales  have  been  observed.  Of  the  two  men  in 
each  bidarka  only  the  one  in  front  is  a  whaler,  the  other  acting  as  his  assistant  or  oarsman,  having  nothing  to  do 
but  to  propel  the  canoe  in  accordance  with  the  other's  orders.  Having  approached  to  within  spear-throw  of  a  whale 
the  man  carefully  notes  the  direction  in  which  the  animal  dives  and  calculates  to  a  nicety  the  spot  where  he  will 
probably  emerge.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  rising  monster  the  whaler  throws 
his  spear,  aiming  at  the  middle  fin  at  the  back ;  and  as  soon  as  the  spear  has  been  thrown  the  canoe  is  propelled 
away  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  escape  the  violent  movements  of  the  wounded  whale.  It  is  principally  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  capsizing  that  two  canoes  always  go  together. 

The  spear  is  about  6  feet  in  length  with  a  slate  point.  As  soon  as  this  point  strikes  the  whale  it  breaks  from 
the  shaft  and  remains  in  the  wound.  The  contortions  of  the  animal  only  assist  in  forcing  the  missile  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  yielding  blubber.  Upon  the  point  of  his  spear  each  hunter  carves  his  mark  to  enable  him  to  claim 
his  quarry.  As  soon  as  the  whale  is  wounded  he  makes  for  the  open  sea,  where,  as  the  natives  say,  he  "  goes  to  sleep" 
for  three  days;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  carcass  is  cast  upon  the  beach,  but  if  the  waves  and  currents  are 
unfavorable  this  may  occur  in  a  locality  remote  from  the  killing  place ;  and  it  is  stated  that  on  several  occasions  whales 
that  had  been  killed  at  Kadiak  were  secured  by  the  people  of  Ooualashka.  In  ancient  times  the  pursuit  of  the 
whale  was  accompanied  by  numerous  superstitious  observances  kept  a  secret  by  the  hunters.  Lieutenant  Davidof 
states  that  the  whalers  preserved  the  bodies  of  brave  or  distinguished  men  in  secluded  caves,  andbefore  proceeding 
upon  a  whale-hunt  would  carry  these  dead  bodies  into  a  stream  and  then  drink  of  the  water  thus  tainted.  One 
famous  whaler  of  Kadiak  who  desired  to  flatter  Baranof,  the  first  chief  manager  of  the  Eussian  colonies,  said  to 
him :  "  When  you  die  I  shall  try  to  steal  your  body,"  intending  thus  to  express  his  great  respect  for  Baranof.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  whaler  his  fellows  would  cut  the  body  into  pieces,  each  man  taking  one  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  rubbing  his  spear-heads  therewith.  These  pieces  were  dried  or  otherwise  preserved,  and  were  frequently 
taken  into  the  canoes  as  talismans. 

These  observances  are  no  longer  in  use,  but  there  is  still  much  superstition  connected  with  the  pursuit,  and  the 
greatest  secrecy  is  observed  in  regard  to  it.  Only  once  had  I  occasion  to  notice  anything  of  the  kind.  This  was  in  the 
settlement  of  Killuda,  where  I  entered  a  hut  in  the  corner  of  which  a  young  woman  lay  covered  with  bear-skins;  I 
asked  if  the  woman  was  sick,  and  learned  that  her  husband  had  gone  to  hunt  whales,  and  that  the  wife  was  obliged 
to  remain  prostrate  without  food  until  his  return  in  order  to  give  him  good  luck.  These  pepple  are  at  least  nominally 
Christians. 

The  sea-otter  chase  is  now  conducted  altogether  by  large  parties  of  from  80  to  100  two-hatch  canoes,  which 
assemble  at  the  beginning  of  May  and  proceed  to  distant  hunting-grounds.  It  is  necessary  to  await  a  perfectly 
calm  day,  when  all  the  canoes  leave  the  beach  together,  forming  a  long  line.  As  soon  as  an  otter  is  sighted  by  one 
of  the  men  he  elevates  his  paddle  as  a  signal,  when  a  circle  is  immediately  formed  by  10  or  15  canoes  around 
the  spot  where  the  sea-otter  is  expected  to  rise.  When  the  animal  has  received  the  first  arr^w  it  dives  immediately, 
but  a  new  circle  is  formed  and  the  otter  is  prevented  from  escaping  until,  weakened  with  loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion, 
it  finally  falls  an  easy  victim. 

The  sea-otter  arrow  of  the  Kaniags  is  of  fine  workmanship,  and  consists  of  a  shaft  about  2  feet  in  length,  with 
a  head-piece  of  bone  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  which  by  its  weight  keeps  the  arrow  upright  in  the  water.  The  point 
of  the  arrow  is  also  of  bone  and  is  very  sharp ;  it  is  secured  to  the  shaft  with  long  strings,  but  is  not  attached  to 
the  head-piece,  being  set  only  into  a  mere  socket.  When  the  sea-otter  is  struck  the  point  remains  in  the  body  and 
the  shaft  impedes  the  motion  of  the  animal  in  diving.  These  bone  points  are  also  marked  by  hunters,  and  as  the 
otter  is  rarely  killed  by  a  single  arrow,  usually  requiring  as  many  as  four  or  five,  the  rule  is  that  he  whose  arrow 
enters  nearest  the  head  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  skin. 
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The  sea  throws  up  on  the  shore  of  Kadiak  a  so-called  sea-bean  which  was  greatly  prized  by  the  sea-otter  hunters 
and  secured  by  them  as  a  talisman.  Holmberg  once  offered  a  man  40  paper  rubles  ($8)  for  one  of  these  beans  and 
was  refused. 

The  spears  used  for  hunting  seals  are  larger  than  those  just  described,  and  are  provided  with  inflated  bladders 
to  serve  as  buoys;  and  the  bird  spears  and  arrows  have  three  or  four  thin  prongs  of  bone. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Kaniags,  their  shamanism  and  religious  views,  have  undergone  great  modifications. 
The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  compulsory  labor  exacted 
by  the  Eussian  company,  has  done  much  toward  eradicating  the  traces  of  former  belief  and  amusements.  Only  a 
few  old  men  and  women  preserve  some  confused  recollections  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  people,  and  these  are  not 
easily  induced  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  strangers. 

Polygamy  was  formerly  common  among  the  Kaniags,  a  wealthy  man  frequently  having  five  wives.  Their 
marriages  were  accompanied  with  but  little  ceremony.  The  young  man  proceeded  to  the  father  of  his  chosen, 
and,  after  obtaining  his  consent,  was  obliged  to  carry  wood  and  heat  up  the  bath;  then  both  he  and  his  intended 
father-in-law  bathed,  while  the  relatives  of  the  bride  assembled  for  a  feast.  On  emerging  from  the  bath  the  young 
man  adopted  the  name  of  his  father-in-law  and  delivered  his  presents,  taking  away  the  bride  to  his  own  home.  The 
first  wife  always  had  a  preference  above  all  others ;  and  property  descended  first  to  the  brother,  and  from  him  to  the 
son  of  the  deceased  who  had  been  previously  selected  by  him  as  heir. 

The  position  of  the  women  at  Kadiak  was  not  as  inferior  as  with  most  tribes  of  North  America ;  they  frequently 
enjoyed  great  respect,  and  had  the  power  of  maintaining  "  assistants"  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  The 
"  assistant "  had  no  rights  as  such  excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  original  husband,  and  altogether  his  position  was 
more  that  of  a  servant  who  carried  the  wood  and  water,  gathered  mussels,  fished  and  hunted,  etc.  This  custom  was 
more  common  among  the  Kaniags  than  among  the  Thlinket. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  Kaniags  the  same  cruel  treatment  of  the  young  women  at  the  age  of  puberty  which 
prevails  among  the  Thlinket.  At  this  period  the  young  girl  was  led  into  a  hut,  in  which  she  was  compelled  to 
remain  for  six  months  in  a  stooping  position  upon  her  knees.  After  that  the  hut  was  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  captive  to  straighten  her  back,  but  in  this  position  she  had  to  remain  another  half  year,  and  was  considered 
unclean  and  an  outcast  with  whom  nobody  was  allowed  to  communicate  during  all  this  period.'  At  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  seclusion  the  parents  prepared  a  feast  and  introduced  their  child  as  a  marriageable  young  woman. 

The  dead  were  wrapped  in  seal-skins,  and  if  they  had  been  wealthy  were  buried  with  spears,  arrows,  canoes, 
and  skins,  and,  with  singing  and  weeping  over  the  grave,  were  praised  in  accordance  with  their  deserts.  On  such 
occasions  the  relatives  cut  short  their  hair  and  dyed  their  faces  black.  After  the  death  of  a  rich  man  the  widow 
gave  a  feast,  frequently  consuming  all  the  property  he  had  left,  the  people  believing  that  everj'  man  became  a  spirit 
after  death;  and  if  such  a  spirit  revealed  himself  to  his  relatives  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  good  fortune.  The 
house  in  which  a  man  had  died  could  no  longer  be  inhabited,  and  was  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place. 
Dead  shamans  or  sorcerers  were  laid  with  all  their  implements  and  insignia  in  bidarkas,  these  being  generally 
deposited  upon  a  steep  cliff  or  occasionally  in  a  cave.  The  memory  of  the  dead  was  honored  in  a  feast,  during 
which  distributions  of  presents  were  made  and  the  praises  of  the  deceased  were  sung. 

The  Kaniags  were  inveterate  gamblers.  They  frequently  lost  all  their  possessions  in  a  game  they  called 
"  kaganagah",  which  was  played  as  follows :  Two  seal-skins  were  spread  out  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet  from  each 
other,  and  a  flat,  round  piece  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  silver  eagle  was  deposited  upon  each,  the  edge  of  the  disk 
being  marked  with  four  black  dots.  The  players,  whose  number  was  never  more  than  four,  but  generally  two, 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  each  put  up  some  article  of  value.  Each  gambler  had  five  wooden  disks,  and  these  he 
threw  from  the  edge  of  one  skin  to  the  other,  trying  to  cover  the  bone  disk.  When  all  the  disks  had  been  thrown 
the  players  examined  their  relative  positions.  If  the  bone  disk  had  been  covered  the  lucky  thrower  received  from 
his  opponent  three  bone  sticks  or  marks ;  but  if  he  had  covered  only  one  of  the  black  dots  of  the  disk  he  received 
two  marks,  and  the  wooden  disk  which  had  fallen  nearest  to  the  bone  procured  for  the  thrower  one  mark,  and  the 
marks  were  subsequently  redeemed  with  valuables. 

Among  the  Kaniags  there  were  always  a  few  individuals  who  possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  knew 
certain  herbs,  which  they  applied  in  decoctions  internally  or  externally.  They  were  quite  successful  in  blood-letting, 
which  they  accomplished  with  lancets  made  of  shells ;  and  they  also  performed  more  important  operations,  such 
as  the  cutting  out  of  spear-heads,  etc. 

The  festivals  of  the  Kaniags  began  with  certain  secret  ceremonies  to  which  women  and  children  were  not 
admitted.  Bundles  of  dry  grass  were  ignited,  and  prayers  imploring  the  spirits  to  give  success  to  the  hunters  were 
chanted.  Then  the  men  emerged  from  the  kashga  (kashima,  or  council-  or  dance-house),  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  settlement  ran  about  with  lighted  torches.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  real  beginning  of  the  festival,  which  was 
open  to  all,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  provisions  for  entertaining  the  invited  guests  held  out.  Boys  and  girls  could 
not  attend  until  they  had  been  introduced  by  their  father,  who  on  this  occasion  cut  his  best  garment  to  pieces, 
giving  away  the  fragments  to  the  multitude  in  memory  of  the  event.  In  the  absence  of  the  father  the  mother  or 
other  relative  could  take  his  place. 
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The  council-liouse  or  kashga  m  whicli  the  festivities  took  place  was  the  property  of  the  whole  settlement.  At 
the  end  of  the  festival  the  building  was  sometimes  destroyed,  and  erected  anew  the  following  year.  Sometimes  a 
Kaniag  cut  his  best  garment  into  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  giving  the  fragments  to  the  guests  in  recognition 
of  the  honor  of  their  visit. 

These  festivals  consisted  chiefly  of  gorging,  dancing,  and  singing.  In  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Davidof  we  find 
the  subjoined  description  of  two  of  such  festivals  among  the  Kaniags : 

To-day,  tlie  Sth  of  December,  1802,  we  were  invited  to  a  festival,  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  proceeded  to  the  kashima,  where 
several  spectators  were  already  seated  in  one  of  the  side  compartments.  On  entering  we  were  struck  by  almost  insupportable  heat, 
there  being  60  persons  of  both  sexes  seated  upon  the  benches  and  floor  of  the  small  room.  The  men  had  all  doffed  their  parkas  on  account 
of  the  heat,  and  some  were  entirely  naked.  The  actors  in  the  performances  represented  hunters  about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition.  About 
a  large  stone  lamp  that  was  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  room  several  men  with  drums  were  seated.  These  drums  were  of  different  sizes, 
the  largest  being  in  the  hands  of  the  one  who  acted  as  leader.  On  each  side  of  the  lamp  sat  two  girls  dressed  in  kamleikas  and  decked 
with  ornaments.  They  had  a  long  piece  of  bone  through  the  partition  of  the  nose,  pendants  of  glass  beads  through  the  lower  lips  and  ears, 
and  the  hair  powdered  with  eagle-down.  Beside  these  sat  two  men  with  rattles  in  one  hand  and  a  paddle  in  the  other.  The  rattles 
consisted  of  double  hoops  to  which  the  beaks  of  birds  are  fastened,  producing  a  lond  noise  at  every  movement.  Upon  the  blades  of  the 
paddles  fish  and  marine  animals  were  represented.  The  faces  of  these  two  actors  were  painted  red,  and  the  head  as  well  as  the  back  was 
powdered  with  eagle-down.  They  wore  a  head-dress  of  bent  twigs ;  one  of  these  twigs  passing  through  the  mouth  like  the  bit  of  a  horse. 
The  faces  were  almost  concealed  with  feathers'and  fern  leaves.  The  men  with  the  drums  wore  hats  with  feathers,  arrows,  and  spears;  a 
minute  bidarka  constructed  of  skins,  and  implements  of  the  chase,  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling  above  from  the  actors,  and  all  these  objects 
were  set  in  motion  occasionally  by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  hands  of  a  man  seated  at  a  distance.  This  man  was  dressed  only  in  a  kamleika. 
The  ceiling  as  well  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  dry  grass.  The  two  men  seated  near  the  lamp  began  to  bea  t  their  drums  with  sticks ;  the 
hunters  with  paddles  in  their  hands  and  swinging  their  rattles  in  time,  and  all  singing  in  good  voice  with  but  little  change  of  tune.  The 
leader  managed  the  song ;  whenever  the  drums  beat  faster  the  singers  began  to  shout,  and  all  the  spectators  joined  in.  The  two  girls 
grasped  their  kamleikas  in  their  hands  and  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  leader  occasionally  shouted  a  few  words,  such  as 
"  Look  there !  The  shore !  Let  us  embark  there !  He  who  has  not  killed  anything  will  see  the  animals  now",  etc.  Whenever  the  word 
"animal"  was  pronounced  all  the  spectators  joined  in  the  great  noise,  imitating  the  voices  of  the  different  animals.  Boys  were  blowing 
whistles,  and  the  noise  was  deafening.  At  every  interruption  of  the  song  the  hunters  swayed  back  and  forth  and  plied  their  rattles.  In 
the  meantime  trays  with  food  were  carried  into  the  kashima  and  placed  around  the  lamps ;  the  dishes  consisted  chiefly  of  berries  and  oil ; 
a  stone  marked  with  red  dots  had  also  been  deposited  near  the  lamp ;  this  was  said  to  represent  the  coffin  of  the  distinguished  men  in 
whose  memory  the  festival  was  given.  I  could  not  wait  the  end  of  the  performance,  as  I  suffered  with  a  splitting  headache  caused  by  the 
heat.  • 

On  the  18th  of  December  I  attended  another  festival  in  the  kashima.  At  first  five  men,  all  in  different  costumes  and  masks,  some 
of  them  adorned  with  ferns,  appeared  one  after  the  other,  the  blue  thistles  attached  with  a  thread  to  the  partition  of  the  nose,  and  went 
through  the  most  wonderful  contortions.  One  was  painted  red,  another  black;  two  were  attired  in  parkas,  and  the  fiLfth  in  a  kamleika; 
all  had  rattles  in  their  hands.  The  first  two  and  the  one  in  the  kamleika  also  had  a  garment  of  feathers  hanging  down  to  the  knees  near 
the  lamp ;  two  men  in  their  ordinary  costume  were  seated.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  performance.  The  interpreter  said 
they  were  men  who  had  devils  who  betrayed  the  men,  but  he  did  not  appear  very  certain  about  it  himself.  All  the  knowledge  of 
traditions  connected  with  festivals  and  of  the  spirits  is  confined  to  certain  men  who  are  called  by  the  islanders  kassiati — that  is,  wise 
men,  who  invented  such  representations  and  occasionally  relate  instances  oft  he  ancient  history  of  Kadiak  and  adjoining  islands,  and  the 
actions  of  spirits.  If  a  Kaniag  cannot  or  will  not  answer  a  question  he  says,  "the  kassiati  knows.''  After  the  devils  had  finished  their 
contortions  and  disappeared  the  men  began  to  drive  out  the  women  and  children.  This  is  generally  done  after  a  feast  to  which  guests 
from  distant  settlements  have  been  invited  in  order  to  talk  over  matters  of  importance,  but  on  this  occasion  this  could  not  be  the  motive, 
and  the  expulsion  of  women  and  children  could  only  be  attributed  to  some  superstition.  When  the  house  had  been  cleared  a  man  dressed 
in  a  kamleika  appeared  with  a  peculiar  mask  before  his  face  and  rattles  in  his  hands.  He  represented  the  evil  spirit,  and  shouted  and 
ran  about  in  time  to  a  song  and  beating  of  the  drums. 

The  wars  of  the  Kaniags  in  ancient  times  consisted  altogether  of  ambuscades  and  surprises,  and  prisoners 
were  sometimes  tortured  and  sometimes  kept  as  slaves.  The  wars  were  chiefly  confined  to  their  own  tribe,  and  it 
is  stated  that  at  the  time  the  Eussians  appeared  these  internecine  quarrels  had  become  so  general  that  during  the 
summer  the  inhabitants  of  small  settlements  entrenched  themselves  upon  steep  rocks  surrounded  by  the  water.  I 
have  seen  several  such  fortified  places,  and  this  precautionary  measure  is  easily  explained  when  we  consider  that  ^ 
during  the  summer  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  are  scattered  over  the  hunting-  and  fishing-grounds,  and  those 
who  remain  in  the  settlements  are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  against  sudden  attacks. 

An  old  man  named  Arsenti  Aminak  related  to  Holmberg  the  story  of  the  discoverer  of  the  island  of  Ookamak 
as  follows : 

The  Island  of  Ookamak  belonged  to  my  father.  He  was  a  very  rich  chief,  as  there  were  ground-squirrels  on  this  island,  in  the  skins 
of  which  he  drove  a  profitable  trade.  But  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the  island  I  will  tell  you.  Formerly  our  people  celebrated 
festivals  with  songs  and  dances,  during  which  the  guests  were  feasted  and  presented  with  gifts.  For  these  festivals  we  proceeded 
occasionally  to  the  bay  of  Igats,  and  sometimes  the  people  of  Igats  visited  us  at  Ayakhtalik.  Once  we  were  preparing  for  a  feast,  many 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  Eussians,  and  before  I  was  born,  and  among  others  a  relative  of  my  father,  with  an  only  companion,  set 
out  from  the  bay  of  Igats  in  a  two-hatch  bidarka.  When  they  had  left  the  strait  between  Sitkhalidak  and  Kadiak  islands  behind  a  dense 
fog  came  up,  and  as  the  wind  changed  imperceptibly  they  became  confused  and  paddled  on  day  and  night.  When  the  weather  cleared 
they  saw  before  them  an  island  that  they  had  never  seen  before.  They  landed  and  named  it  Ookamak.  The  island  was  full  of  sea-otters 
and  ground-squirrels,  and  quantities  of  amber  were  found  on  the  beach.  They  remained  there  a  month,  and  when  they  left  the  island 
the  bidarka  was  fiUed  with  treasures.  But  where  to  go?  They  proceeded  northward,  paddled  and  paddled  until  they  sighted  the 
mountains  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  which  was  strange  to  them.  They  arrived  at  Katmai,  the  people  of  which,  being  Ogalamutes,  were 
hostile  to  the  Kaniags,  though  they  spoke  our  language.  They  threw  themselves  upon  the  strangers,  robbed  them  of  their  treasures,  and 
intended  to  kill  them,  but  a  chief  saved  them  on  condition  that  they  should  conduct  them  to  the  island  containing  such  riches.  They 
proceeded  to  Ookamak  in  two  large  bidars,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  with  clubs  in  a  very  short  time.    They  also  killed 
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fnT^«nT"™^'J'f  .?^^^''  ''"^  S^^'^^^ed  much  amber;  then  they  returned  to  Katmai.  As  a  reward  for  their  services  the  chief  gave  our 
.hirL  ,  ^"'?I^  if  ''^°^^'T°  ^^^''^  "^  "^^^olik,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  my  father's  house  at  Ayakhtalik,  after  having  been 
7,T.vTLZT^  7'1'°,  "lo^rned  as  dead.    My  father  received  his  relative  well,  and  in  his  joy  to  have  escaped  from  such 

dangers  ho  made  a  present  of  the  newly-discovered  island,  with  aU  its  treasures,  to  my  father. 

Voluble  as  the  old  man  was  in  relating  the  deeds  of  his  people  in  ancient  times  he  became  mute  when 
questioned  concerning  the  old  belief  of  his  father.  At  first  he  would  not  speak  at  all,  but  flnaUy  he  said,  "I  could 
tell  you  much,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  cause  you  injury."  This  threat,  however,  did  not  frighten  Holmberg,  who 
pressed  his  demand,  obtaining  only  brief  answers  to  his  questions.  The  little  information  he  gathered  is  contained 
in  the  following : 

•  Shliam  Shoa,  that  is,  the  master  of  the  world,  was  worshipped  by  the  Kaniags  as  the  Supreme  God;  he  created  the  earth  and 
the  neavens,  but  Ught  was  not  there.  He  sent  two  human  beings,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  upon  the  earth,  and  prohibited  them  to  eat  grass. 
Ihe  sister  was  curious  to  know  what  might  be  the  resnlt  of  breaking  the  command,  and  said  to  the  brother:  "Probably  it  will  be  light 
when  we  eat  grass.  The  brother  advised  her  to  desist,  saying  that  it  might  cause  them  injury,  and  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  look 
upon  each  other's  naked  body.  The  sister,  however,  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  began  to  eat  grass,  and  behold  there  was  light. 
They  became  very  much  ashamed,  and  wanted  to  separate.  The  sister  went  in  one  direction  and  the  brother  in  another,  but  they  could 
not  hide  themselves,  and  finally  returned  to  heaven.  Upon  the  steps  leading  to  heaven  they  met  and  began  to  love  each  other.  Five 
children  that  were  bom  to  them  all  died,  to  their  great  sorrow.  Just  before  the  birth  of  the  sixth  Shliam  Shoa  came  and  asked,  "Why 
do  you  grieve  ?  "  They  replied,  ' '  All  children  born  to  ua  die."  "  Do  not  grieve  any  more,"  said  Shliam  Shoa,  "  I  wiU  sing  you  a  song  and 
you  shall  have  children  thereafter ;"  and  thus  it  happened.  He  sent  them  again  to  the  earth,  and  from  them  the  human  race  sprang.  At 
one  time  a  flood  (alialc)  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  human  race,  but  how  the  earth  again  became  populated  the  old  man  did  not 
know.  After  a  fortunate  hunt  an  offering  was  made  to  Shliam  Shoa,  consisting  of  some  animals,  sea-otters  or  seals,  but  never  of  human 
beings.  The  offerings  were  also  brought  in  advance  to  secure  good  fortune.  lyak  was  the  god  of  evil.  He  lived  in  the  earth  and  also 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  men,  but  he  chiefly  favored  the  shamans.  When  Shliam  Shoa  is  angry  at  the  doings  of  men  he  sends  out  two 
dwarfs  who  make  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Aliaska  there  lived  men  stronger  than  the  Kaniags,  who,  when 
they  heat  their  bath  or  cook  their  food,  cause  smoke  and  Are  to  issue  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

An  old  man  of  the  village  of  Kaguiak  told  me  that  when  the  first  Eussians  landed  upon  their  island  his 
ancestors  took  them  to  be  cuttle-fish,  "on  account  of  the  buttons  on  their  clothes." 

A  list  of  Kadiak  local  names  from  Shelikhof 's  volume  will  be  of  interest  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
present.    He  mentions : 
Kyktag — now  Kadiak. 
Iliuda — now  Killuda. 
Oogashik — not  changed. 
Ooga-alak — now  Oogak. 
Chinnigak  (big  cape) — now  Ohiniatzk. 
Agaiakhtalik — now  Aiakhtalik. 
\^jlfKerlata,—now  Karluk. 

Tukutmak — now  Katmai. 
Katman — probably  also  Katmai. 

The  year  began  with  the  Kaniagmute  in  August,  which  was  called  KaMaJchgun  (the  constellation  Pleiades  was 
KabiaMtalch). 

September  was  Tugakhgun  (from  Tugat,  the  constellation  of  Orion). 
October  was  Kmicha-oon  (when  grass  withers). 
November  was  Kangusliancliak  (snow  in  the  mountains). 
December  was  Kagliagvik  (rivers  freeze). 
January  was  Agvinikh  (sixth  month). 
February  was  Kypnialchchik  (dried  fish  in  small  pieces). 
March  was  Koigit  annit  (river  [ice]  breaks  up). 
April  was  Manilclichiklivak  (ravens  lay  eggs). 
May  was  Maniiklichichak  (little  birds  lay  eggs). 
June  was  Kaioog  ya-at  (seals  breed). 
July  was  Manag-Miet  (porpoises  have  young). 

The  Ohugachimute. — The  Ohugachimute  (Chugach  of  the  Eussians),  or  Chughchil-shvit  (their  tribal  name), 
inhabit  the  shores  of  Prince  William  sound  (or  the  gulf  of  Chugach).  They  are  at  present  the  easternmost  tribe 
of  purely  Eskimo  extraction,  numbering  less  than  500  in  all.  Their  language  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Kaniagmute,  and  in  their  habits,  manners,  and  traditions  there  is  an  equal  resemblance.  Here,  as  well  as  among  the 
Kaniagmute,  we  no  longer  find  the  kashga,  or  kashima ;  the  dwellings  are  nearly  always  constructed  of  logs  and 
planks,  affording  good  shelter  during  the  long,  cold  winter.  Living  as  they  do  upon  a  narrow  belt  of  timbered  land 
surmounted  by  the  inaccessible  snow-capped  alps  of  the  Chugach  range,  the  Chugachimute  have  become  not 
only  skillful  sea-otter  hunters  and  fishermen,  but  also  expert  mountaineers,  hunting  the  mountain  goat  (or  sheep) 
with  skill,  daring,  and  perseverance  equaling  those  of  any  Swiss  or  Tyrolean  chamois-hunter.  These  people  are  all 
Christians,  in  name  at  least,  although  they  have  been  neglected  for  many  years  by  the  Eussian  missionariesj 
stationed  at  Kadiak  and  Cook's  inlet. 
10  XL 
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By  their  Athabaskan  neighbors  of  Cook's  inlet  the  Chugachimute  are  called  Tatliakhtana,  but,  as  one  of  their 
villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sound  is  to-day  Tatikhlek,  this  may  have  only  a  local  significance.  This  tribe 
has  always  been  in  contact,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  with  its  Athabaskan  neighbors  in  the  west  and  north,  and 
.  with  the  Thlinket  in  the  east,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  aided  in  making  their  character  more  warlilce 
and  repellant  than  that  of  other  Eskimo  tribes.  Their  first  English  visitors  under  Captain  Meares  and  under 
Portlock  and  Dixon,  had  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  these  natives.  The 
Eussiaus  also  had  many  a  battle  with  them  before  they  could  bring  them  into  final  subjection.  Thes.e  early  visitors 
report,  however,  one  custom,  of  which  no  trace  has  been  found  among  any  other  tribes  of  Alaska,  and  which  has 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  South  Sea  islands  only.  I  refer  to  the  exchange  of  names.  Both  Meares  and 
Portlock  report  that  they  exchanged  names  with  certain  chiefs  of  the  Chugachimute,  and  when  Baranof  visited 
iTuchek  island  an  old  man  insisted  upon  exchanging  names  with  the  Eussian  chieftain's  dog  (Sargach).  This  was 
the  last  instance  related  of  this  curious  custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Chugachimute  of  to-day. 
In  their  intercourse  with  their  Athabaskan  neighbors,  before  mentioned,  the  Tinnats  of  Cook's  inlet  and  the  Atnahs 
of  Copper  river,  this  tribe  does  not  seem  to  have  indulged  in  intermarriage;  but  with  the  Thlinket,  their  eastern 
neighbors,  such  intermixture  has  been  and  is  goiiig  on  actively,  forced,  probably,  by  the  latter  strong  and  warlike 
tribe.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  these  natives  first  became  known  to  us,  another  Eskimo  tribe 
occupied  the  coast  as  far  eastward  as  Mount  Saint  Blias.  These  were  the  Oughalakhmute  (Ougalentze  of  the 
Eussians),  Wallamute  and  Lakhamute  of  earliest  visitors.  This  tribe,  owing  to  its  position,  exposed  to  the  constant 
attacks  and  encroachments  of  the  Thlinket,  has  become  mixed  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Thlinket  element  predominates.  Thlinket  customs  and  habits  prevail ;  their  houses  are  built  of  planks,  and  in  the 
Thlinket  style  of  architecture,  with  circular  openings  in  front.  The  fur  garments  or  parkas  of  the  Eskimo  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  blanket  worn  by  the  Thlinket,  and  even  the  manufacture  of  the  kaiak  has  been  abandoned 
and  is  now  forgotten  by  this  hybrid  tribe,  occupying  the  lowlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  river  and  the  coast 
eastward  to  Comptroller  bay,  cutting  off  the  Atnahs  or  Copper  Eiver  Indians  from  the  coast.  So  complete  has 
been  the  amalgamation  that  young  men  of  the  Oughalakhmute  now  employ  an  interpreter  in  dealing  with  their 
Chugachimute  neighbors  living  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  them.  The  present  custom  among  the 
Oughalakhmute,  and  the  Thlinket  further  to  the  eastward,  of  obtaining  wives  from  their  western  Eskimo  neighbors, 
shows  clearly  how  this  encroachment  has  been  accomplished. 

The  burial-places  of  the  Oughalakhmute  to-day  exhibit  the  house-like  sepulchers  of  the  Thlinket,  but  as  yet 
without  the  totem. 

II. — The  Aleuts. 

The  Aleuts  (or  TJnlingun  of  Dall,  the  Takha-yuna  of  the  Kinnatz,  or  Oondngan,  according  to  Veniaulinof  and 
my  own  observation)  inhabit  the  northern  coast  of  Aliaska  peninsula,  from  cape  Stroganof  westward,  and..its 
southern  coast  from  Pavlof  bay  westward,  the  Shumagin  islands,  and  the  whole  group  known  as  the  Aleutian  chain, 
extending  from  the  Shumagins  in  the  east  to  the  island  of  Attoo  in  the  west. 

The  term  Aleut  applied  to  these  tribes  and  also  to  some  others  by  the  Eussians  is  of  an  origin  somewhat 
obscure.  Various  explanations,  of  its  derivation  have  been  given  by  different  writers,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  can 
be  traced  to  the  river  Olutora  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka.  The  people  inhabiting  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river  were  called  by  the  Eussians  Olutorsky.  They  were  known  as  the  only  Kamchatkan  tribe  who  hunted 
whales,  and  they  were  called  "  strangers  "  by  their  Koriak  neighbors.  It  would  seem  quite  natural  in  view  of  these 
circumstances  that  the  Eussian  promyshleniks  on  first  beholding  the  Aleutian  natives  in  pursuit  of  whales  would 
apply  to  them  the  name  of  Olutorsky.  On  one  of  the  earliest  maps  of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  published  by 
Staehlin,  we  find  two  groups  of  islands,  one  named  Aleutsky,  the  other  Olutorsky,  the  latter  being  located  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Olutora  river.  As  no  islands  really  exist  in  that  vicinity,  an  equal  right  could  be  claimed  for  both 
terms  as  applicable  to  the  Aleutian  chain.  The  initial'  0  of  the  Eussian  is  invariably  broadened  into  a  sound  almost 
equivalent  to  a  in  farther,  and  the  transition  from  the  Olutorsky  to  the  Aleutsky  of  the  later  Eussians  would  seem 
easy  indeed.  The  term  of  Oondngm  of  Veuiammof  I  have  ascertained  to  be  as  universally  known  to  the  Aleut 
people  as  Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Dall  has  claimed  for  his  version  of  the  same,  UnHngun.  This  apparent  discrepancy  may, 
however,  be  ascribed  solely  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  writer  to  distinguish  between  the  finer 
inflections  of  pronunciation. 

Various  other  appellations  of  the  people  have  been  collected  and  published  by  M.  Alphonse  Pinart,  but  they 
are  evidently  of  local  significance,  and  applicable  only  to  the  eastern,  western,  and  central  groups  of.  the  tribe, 
respectively. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Aleut  we  havi3  no  very  distinct  tradition.  The  distance  between  the  westernmost  island 
of  Attoo  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  and  the  Commander  island  is  too  great  to  permit  of  the  theory  of  a  general 
migration  over  this  route  from  Asia.  The  two  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper  when  discovered  by  the  Eussians 
were  uninhabited,  another  point  in  opposition  to  the  Asiatic  theory.  All  such  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Aleuts  and  Japanese  as  have  been  reported,  as  well  as  the  general  Asiatic  cast  of  features  observed  in  many  of 
the  Aleut  settlements,  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  constant  intermixture  of  Aleutians  with  natives  of  Kamchatka 
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and  other  parts  of  A.sia  in  the  employ  of  the  Eussian  invaders.  Certain  articles  dit^covered  in  ancient  Aleutian 
burial-caves  would  indicate  that  formerly  there  must  have  existed  a  constant  and  more  intimate  intercourse 
between  the  Aleutian  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  continental  coast,  as  kantags  or  wooden  bowls  have  been  found  in  such 
places  exactly  resembling  those  manufactured  on  the  coast  of  Bristol  bay  and  the  Aliaska  peninsula  at  the  ])resent 
time.  Eemains  of  huts  built  with  whale-ribs,  such  as  tUe  coast  Eskimo  erect,  have  been  discovered  high  upon  tlie 
mountain  sides  of  Oonimak  and  Atkha  islands.  These  buildings  were  probably  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea-shore  as  it  then  was,  the  islands  having  since  risen  through  \oleanic  action;  and  this  also  would  militate 
against  the  theory  of  the  original  settlement  of  these  islands  from  Asia.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
American  origin  of  the  Aleut  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  these  islands  would  seem  impossible  without 
the  aid  of  the  kaiaks  peculiar  to  the  Eskimo  tribes.  The  wide  passages  between  the  islands,  which  must  have 
been  still  broader  in  the  earliest  times,  preceding  the  gradual  rising  of  this  chain  of  craters,  could  not  have  been 
traversed  by  any  craft  less  seaworthy  than  the  kaiak,  as  the  violence  of  storms  prevailing  throughout  Bering  sea 
and  the  fearful  current  of  tides  rushing  in  great  bores  through  these  passages  would  prevent  any  other  craft  from 
crossing  from  one  island  to  another. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  in  the  first  volume  of  Contributions  to  American  Ethnology,  that 
the  Aleutians  built  their  present  homes  by  passing  from  island  to  island  on  rafts,  many  thousands  of  years  before  the 
kaiak  was  invented,  would  seem  altogether  untenable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  material  for  making  rafts  exists 
or  could  ever  have  existed  on  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  continent. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Aleutian'  people  concerning  their  origin  we  cannot  find  a  single  one  pointing  to 
immigration  from  Asia.  The  traditions  on  this  subject,  however,  that  have  survived  the  transition  from  paganism 
to  Christianity  are  very  few. 

We  have  many  traditions  speaking  of  warlike  expeditions  undertaken  by  Aleutian  chiefs  to  the  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  where  the>  founded  new  communities ;  but  in  no  instance  do  we  hear  of  any  communications 
with  the  west  or  the  coast  of  Asia. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  the  Aleutian  people  relating  to  the  origin  of  sea-otters  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it 
furnishes  the  only  key  to  the  curious  superstitious  of  sea-otter  hunters,  who,  when  about  to  put  to  sea  in  search  of 
their  quarrj',  avoid  most  carefully  all  contact  with  women,  or  the  use  of  any  garments  or  implements  that  have  been 
used  or  handled  by  women.  The  love  of  a  chief's  son  for  his  sister  resulted  tragically  in  the  drowning  of  both  in 
the  sea.  They  rose  to  the  surface  again,  having  been  transformed  into  sea-otters;  but,  in  remembrance  of  their 
progenitors'  fate,  these  animals  are  said  to  hold  in  abhorrence  anything  that  reminds  them  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  woman. 

The  most  careful  observer  of  the  Aleutian  people  was  the  Russian  priest  Veniaminof,  who  resided  on  the 
Aleutian  islands  and  at  Sitka  between  the  years  1824  and  1838,  and  who  wrote  copiously  and  understandingly  of 
their  manners,  customs,  and  traditions.  I  cannot  do  better  than  insert  here  a  few  extracts  from  his  writings,  in 
translation : 

THE   ALEUTIAN  PEOPLE. 

Under  the  head  of  "Traditions"  the  Eussian  missionary  writes: 

1.  The  Alenta  say  that  in  olden  times  the  weather  was  clearer  and  warmer,  the  winds  more  moderate.  This  last  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  the  first  Eussian  explorers. 

2.  They  say  that  their  forefathers  came  from  their  original  dwelling-places  in  the  west,  in  the  same  great  land,  which  was  called  also 
"  Aliakhskha",  that  is,  continent.  In  that  country  therp  were  no  storms,  no  winters,  bnt  constant  pleasant  atmosphere,  and  thu  people 
lived  peaceably  and  qnletly ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  quarrels  and  intertribal  wars  compelled  them  to  move  farther  and  farther  to  the 
eastward,  until  tliey  finally  reached  the  sea-coast.  Later  they  were  even  compelled  to  take  to  the  water.  But  even  on  the  coast  they 
could  not  remain  in  peace,  being  pressed  by  other  people,  and  therefore  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  islands;  and  finally, 
traveling  from  island  to  island,  they  settled  in  their  present  villages. 

3.  Before  the  war  and  dissension  broke  out  among  them  here  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  {agoulaglian)  peaceably  to  the 
westward  and  eastward,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  other  people  and  their  customs;  and  one  of  these  travelers  (agoulanam)  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  northernmost  cape  of  America,  which  ho  named  Kigaditigan  K.amga,  that  is,  Northern  Head,  and  of  which  he  told  his 
people  on  his  return  that  it  was  covered  with  ice,  and  told  of  the  products  of  the  country  and  the  habitations  of  the  people,  who  were 
as  much  afraid  of  heat  as  we  are  of  polar  cold,  and  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  they  left  their  villages,  fearing  to  die  if  they 
remained.  Subsequently  the  object  and  direction  of  these  voyages  were  gradually  changed ;  in  place  of  iuqiiiries  into  the  customs  of 
other  people,  they  began  to  travel  for  the  ^ake  of  trade  and  trafEc,  an'd  finally  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  to  go  to  war. 

4.  The  Aleuts  consider  as  their  relatives  the  Kenaitze,  Chugach,  Yakutats,  and  Kolosh  (but  the  Kolosh  do  not  acknowledge  this). 
In  substantiation  of  their  claim  the  Aleuts  say  that  one  prominent  individual,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  was  from  necessity 
compelled  to  leave  his  village  on  Oonalashka;  in  one  summer  he  collected  all  his  family  and  relatives,  and  tlepartcd  in  large 
bidarkas  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Aliakhskha,  with  the  intention  to  travel  (agoulaghan)  and  to  search  for  a  bettor  and  richer  country. 
He  lauded  in  the  first  at  one  of  the  Aglemute  villages  and  remained,  but  the  Aglemutes  did  not  receive  them  as  friends,  b>it  as  enemies, 
mid  in  a  general  attack  put  them  to  flight.  The  Aleuts,  finding  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  settle  near  the  sea-coast,  proci'eded  to 
the  headwaters  of  some  large  river,  and  having  selected  a  convenient  spot  settled  down  for  good.  Their  descendants  made  peace  with 
the  natives  of  the  country  and  increased,  but  with  their  increase  came  a  greater  change  in  their  former  customs,  appearing  principally 
ill  the  greater  inclination  to  war  and  to  hunt.  After  the  lapse  of  much  time  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  descendants  of  the  origiual 
(tonalashkans  and  the  creoles  or  half-breeds,  finally  resulting  in  a  war.  Their  village  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  one  half 
opposite  tho  othei.    They  had  adopted  the  habit,  for  the  sake  of  accustoming  themselves  to  war,  of  making  sham  attacks  one  upon  the 
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other,"  shooting  spears  and  arrows  without  points ;  but  during  one  of  these  sham  attacks  some  one  placed  a  head  upon  his  arrow  and  hit 
an  enemy  in  the  eye.  The  attack  was  at  once  changed  from  sham  to  reality,  but  as  the  number  of  Creoles  was  much  larger  the  Oonalashkans 
were  obiiged  to  leave  the  place  and  move  farther  eastward,  finally  passing  from  river  to  river  and  emerging  upon  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Kenai,  where  they  settled  down  once  more.  The  present  Kenaitze  are  their  descendants.  The  Creoles  left  behind  increased  more  and 
more,  and  divisions  of  them  were  compelled  to  move  to  the  northeastward,  and  finally  became  the  founders  of  the  Chugachs,  Yakutats, 
and  Kolosh. 

5.  The  Aleuts  say  that  in  former  times  their  ancestors  constructed  deep  caves  as  a  protection  against  sudden  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  doing  so  occasionally  found  the  bones  of  a  larger  race  of  people,  whom  they  called  Shougaman  or  Itangikh-Taiyagoun— that  is, 
the  first  men,  or  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  lived  before  the  flood.  These  bones  and  skeletons  were  mostly  found  in  the  third  layer  of 
earth,  and  were  rarely  found  to  be  fossilized ;  and  whenever  such  a  bone  was  unearthed  a  very  strong,  disagreeable  odor  spread  around, 
driving  away  all  bystanders.  They  believe  that  some  time  ago  there  was  a  large  flood,  and  that  up  to  that  time  men  were  of  larger  size, 
but  their  philosophers  asserted  that  half-dead  people  live  everywhere  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

6.  They  say  that  in  their  old  country  (they  do  not  know  of  any  other)  there  was  also  a  very  great  flood  in  punishment  of  disregard 
of  sacred  customs  and  traditions.    They  express  it  in  their  language  for  "our  evil  doings  the  water  came  upon  us". 

7.  In  former  times  the  sea-shore  along  the  whole  group  of  islands  was  more  deeply  indented  (in  some  localities  this  is  even  yet 
perceptible) ;  they  also  say  that  the  grandfathers  of  the  present  Aleuts  in  their  youth  heard  from  their  grandfathers  that  they  found  on 
elevated  spots,  and  often  far  distant  from  the  sea,  signs  of  former  dwellings,  such  as  whale-ribs  and  large  logs  of  drift-wood.  Between 
these  places  and  the  shore-line  they  also  found  sometimes  small  pebbles  tied  with  whalebone  fiber,  such  as  are  now  used  for  sinkers,  fish- 
lines,  and  nets.  From  these  indications  the  Aleuts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some  time  these  elevated  positions,  showing  the  remains 
of  dwelling-places,  were  on  the  sea-shore,  and  over  the  places  where  the  sinkers  are  now  found  the  sea  once  extended.  But  all  this  was 
subsequent  to  the  flood. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  volcanoes,  the  Aleuts  maintain  in  their  traditions  that  in  times  gone  by  all  the  "fire  mountains  "  on  Oonalashka 
and  Oumnak  islands  quarreled  among  themselves  as  to  which  had  the  largest  body  of  fire  inside  of  them,  and  after  a  prolonged  dispute,  in 
which  not  one  of  them  would  yield  to  the  others,  they  concluded  that  a  decision  could  only  be  made  by  a  trial  of  strength.  Immediately 
a  most  fearful  conflict  ensued,  lasting  for  many  days,  the  mountains  throwing  fire  and  rocks  at  each  other  in  place  of  spears ;  the  smaller 
peaks  could  not  withstand  the  larger  ones,  and,  recognizing  their  weakness,  they  bowed  down  and  went  out  forever.  Finally  only  two 
of  their  craters  reniained,  one  on  Oonalashka— Makushin  (Ayak) — and  the  other  on  Oumnak,  the  Eecheshnaia  (Ismak).  These,  having 
vanquished  all  the  others,  engaged  in  a  single-handed  conflict  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  their  surroundings ;  fire,  roek, 
and  ashes  were  thrown  iu  such  quantities  that  all  animals  inhabiting  the  neighborhood  perished  and  the  air  became  heavy.  The  Oumnak 
crater  finally  could  not  keep  up  with  its  rival,  and,  seeing  destruction  impending,  gathered  all  its  strength,  jumped  up  with  a  bound  and 
collapsed.  The  Makushiu  volcano,  being  victor  and  but  little  injured,  and  seeing  no  more  enemies  around  htm,  gradually  calmed  down, 
and  now  only  smokes  occasionally. 

With  regard  to  early  estimates  of  the  Aleut  population  upon  the  islands  I  cannot  do  better  than  again  quote 
Veniaminof,  who  wrote  as  follows  in  1840 : 

The  number  of  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Aliaska  district,  exclusive  of  Russians  and  Creoles,  has  been  of  late  very  small. 
In  1834  all  the  Aleuts  belonging  to  the  district,  that  is,  those  living  in  the  villages  on  Oonalashka  and  on  the  Pribylof  islands,  numbered 
682  males  and  812  females — a  total  of  1,494  souls.  In  1806  the  number  had  been  1,953 — 965  males  and  988  females.  Mr.  Sarychef,  in  his 
voyage,  writes  that  with  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  on  these  islands  the  number  of  native  inhabiLants  decreased  greatly,  and  during  his 
presence  in  1792  barely  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  remained.  A  consultation  of  his  tables,  however,  shews  that  then  the  males  alone 
numbered  1,C;35;  if  we  add  to  this  the  larger  number  of  females,  the  inhabitants  of  Aliaska  district  in  1792,  exclusive  of  those  living  on 
the  Pribylof  islands,  were  more  than  2, 500  souls.  If,  again,  we  take  this  number  for  one-third,  as  Sarychef  says,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1750,  or  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians,  must  have  been  not  less  than  H,000. 

The  traditions  of  the  Aleuts  are  to  the  eflect  that  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  their  number  was  ten  times  greater  than  Sarychef 
found,  it.  Old  men  relate  that  a  long  time  ago,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians,  the  inhabitants  of  Oonalashka  district  were  so  numerous 
that  every  island  and  every  convenient  locafii^n  was  settled,  and  that  in  every  village  were  from  40  to  70  bidarkas,  with  as  many  adult 
males  able  to  propel  a  bidarka ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  as  many  females,  and  twice  as  many  children  and  old  men,  it  follows  that  every 
village  contained  from  150  to  280  souls,  or  an  average  of  215.  From  personal  observations  and  from  tales  of  the  Aleuts  I  must  suppose 
that  in  this  district  120  villages  were  located,  and  thus  supposing  that  each  village  contained  a  nearly  equal  population,  it  seems  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  islands  in  their  best  times  numbered  25,000.  Doubtless  this  number  is  somewhat  large,  but  as  far  as  we  can 
trust  to  the  accounts  of  Aleuts,  as  Well  as  of  Eussians  who  lived  here  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  who  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  the  destruction  of  many  villages,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  nuiuber  of  the  Aleuts  once  reached  twelve  orfifteen  thousand.  Of 
the  reasons  of  decrease  we  shall  speak  below,  and  only  remark  here  that  the  decrease  of  the  Aleuts  in  numbers  began  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Eussians,  and  continued  steadily  down  to  the  year  1822.  From  that  period  to  1829  the  decrease  ceased ;  and  from  1829  to 
1838,  until  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox,  the  number  of  Aleuts  began  to  increase.  The  smallest  number  of  Aleuts  we  find  in  1820  and 
1821.  In  1822  the  registers  showed  695  males,  779  females — a  total  of  1,474.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  1834  the  number  of  Aleuts  had 
increased  by  20  males,  without  counting  the  females  then  married  to  Eussians  and  Creoles,  who  represented  at  least  an  equal  number. 
Glancing  at  the  appended  tables  of  births  and  deaths  from  1822  to  1837  we  see  that  during  the  first  five  years  the  number  of  Aleuts  born 
average  34  per  annum,  and,  exclusive  of  illegitimate  births,  29.  During  the  last  nine  years,  however,  the  average  was  40 ;  exclusive  of 
the  illegitimate,  38.  Consequently,  of  late  the  number  of  births  has  increased  nearly  fourfold.  And  here  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  number  of  females  who  bore  children,  or  were  able  to  bear  them,  was,  up  to  1828,  very  much  larger  than  after  that 
period.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  172  souls  born  from  1822  to  1828,  25  were  illegitimate,  that  is,  one-seventh  of  all  the  births; 
but  in  the  last  nine  years  only  17  out  of  362  births  were  illegitimate — less  than  1  in  21.  The  reasons  why  births  were  formerly  less  frequent 
than  of  late  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

First.  The  absence  of  midwives  and  ignorance  of  managing  women  in  child-birth.  It  is  true  that  though  a  few  who  are  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Eussians  have  adopted  their  customs  before  and  after  the  birth  of  children,  being  convinced  by  example 
and  persuasion,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  still  very  many  who  proceed  in  their  old  way. 

Second.  The  married  women  are  still  very  dissolute,  and  their  excesses  interfere  with  their  fruitfulness,  but  of  late  there  has  been 
great  improvement  observed  in  this  respect. 

Third.  In  former  times  the  Aleuts  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  vicious  and  ignorant  hunters.  It  was  quite  common  to  force  young 
girls  into  marriage  with  the  strangers  at  too  early  an  age.    Of  late,  however,  the  teaching  of  Christian  doctrines  has  counteracted  this  evil. 

Fourth.  The  diseases  of  various  kinds  introduced  by  the  Russians  have  also  interfered  with  the  fruitfulness  of  women,  but  this  cause 
has  now  been  nearly  overcome. 
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Fifth.  Another  ohstacle  to  more  rapid  increase  of  population  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Aleuts  suffer  from  temporary 
starvation  every  spring,  the  fathers  and  mothers  on  such  occasions  thinking  only  of  their  children,  and  forgetting  themselves  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  some  families  the  parents  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  their  former  selves,  while  the  children  are  fat  and  healthy. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  births  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  among  the  women  in  former  times  (in  no  greater  proportion  , 
than  one  to  nine),  and  why  they  are  now  more  frequent.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  their  present  mode  of  life  the  Aleut  women 
cannot  at  all  compare  in  fruitfulness  with  Kussian  women,  because,  having  no  milk  beside  their  own,  they  must  nurse  their  children 
not  less  than  a  year .  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  the  number  of  Aleuts  increased  only  by  10  from  a  total 
of  1,474,  that  is  one-fourteenth  of  1  per  cent. ;  but  the  increase  of  Creoles  in  ten  years  was  very  much  greater,  showing  31  births  among  120 
married  couples,  or  about  26  per  ceut.  The  reasons  why  the  wives  of  Creoles,  who  were  nearly  all  Aletits,  are  much  more  fruitful 
than  the  wives  of  Aleuts  may  be  the  following :  The  wives  of  Creoles  at  the  time  of  birth  proceed  not  according  to  the  Aleut  but 
according  to  the  Russian  custom.  All  Creoles  are  generally  possessed  of  means  to  procure  flour  and  tea,  and  keep  on  hand  a  sufficiency 
of  provisions  at  all  times.  All  Creoles  are  also  much  better  lodged  than  the  Aleuts,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  have  warmer  huts  and 
more  clothing  and  linen  than  the  Aleuts,  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  procure  them.  The  causes  of  decrease  in  population  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Aleuts  themselves,  internal  wars,  the  Russians,  and  diseases;  the  first,  occurring  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  were 
conducted  with  such  cruelty  that  la  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  one,  whole  settlements  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  greatest  decimati;m  ot 
the  Aleut  population  they  ascribe  to  the  Russians;  and  especially  to  Sollovey,  or  Solovief,  who  was  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  it,  as, 
exclusive  of  those  whom  he  and  his  companions  killed  during  the  course  of  two  years,  not  one-third  of  those  who  fled  before  him  returned 
to  their  habitations.  It  is  supposed  that  a  majority  of  those  who  did  not  return  died  from  cold  and  hunger,  while  the  younger  and 
healthier  Aleuts  found  means  of  subsistence  and  would  not  return,  and  these  are  the  first  fugitives  mentioned  here.  In  addition,  it  is  said 
that  even  when  the  slaughter  ceased,  and  the  Aleuts,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  later  arrivals  of  Russians,  began  to  live  peaceably  once 
more,  the  population  not  only  failed  to  increase  but  decreased  very  perceptibly  for  some  reason  unknown  to  them.  The  causes  of  decrease 
among  the  Aleuts  of  this  district  may  ba  divided  into  three  periods :  First,  from  the  beginning  of  their  internal  wars  to  the  first 
appearance  of  Russians  among  them — that  is,  up  to  1760.  Second,  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Russians  on  these  islands  to  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  of  Billings — that  is,  up  to  1790;  and,  third,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  this  expedition  until  the  present  time. 
Each  period,  in  addition  to  those  causes  common  to  all  times,  has  its  own  proper  causes  entirely  distinct  from  each  other ;  that  is,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Aleuts  decreased  from  internal  wars ;  after  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  from  violence  and  oppression, 
but  subsequently  from  being  compelled  to  fit  out  hunting  parties  and  recruit  their  columns. 

Each  period  presents  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  important  incidents,  but  I  shall  speak  only  of  such  as  are  best  known  and  entitled 
to  credence. 

The  first  period. — A  long  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Aleuts  began  to  have  wars  with  neighboring  tribes — with 
the  Aglemute,  and  principally  with  the  Kadiaks.  Thus  it  is  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  destroyed  an  Aglemute  village 
on  the  Nushegak  river,  at  the  site  of  the  present  rfidoute  of  Alexandrovsk.  This  victory  was  so  overwhelming  that  not  one  of  the 
Aglemute  escaped,  and  a  lake  situated  near  the  village  was  filled  with  blood  and  corpses.  Several  times  they  attacked  the  Kadiaks 
and  destroyed  their  villages.  However,  though  these  enterprises  were  bold  and  frequently  successful,  it  was  but  natural  that  sometimes 
the  Aleuts  should  meet  with  disaster.  It  occurred  several  times  that  out  of  the  whole  contingent  of  islanders  departing  upon  such 
e:£peditions  not  one  returned,  or  only  a  few.  Mr.  Davidof  relates  that  many  Oonalashka  Aleuts  perished  in  Ooiak  bay  on  Kadiak  island, 
whither  they  had  proceedfed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Kadiaks.  Retaliation  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  both  sides  suffered 
severely.  Gradually  these  wars  or  warlike  raids  became  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shumagin  islands  were 
compelled  either  to  join  the  hostiles  or  to  retreat  to  their  fastnesses  on  inaccessible  cliffs  or  outlying  rocks.  Locked  up  in  their 
fortifications,  not  daring  to  leave  them,  they  could  not  secure  their  winters'  supplies  and  died  of  starvation.  In  addition  to  such  wars  and 
mutual  attacks  of  different  tribes  there  was  also  much  internal  conflict.  It  is  known  that  the  people  of  Oonimak  attacked  those  of  the 
Shumagin  islands,  Aliaska  peninsula,  Oonalashka,  and  even  Oumnak  and  the  Krenitzin  islands.  The  Oumnak  people  made  raids  upon 
the  Oonalashkans  and  others.  In  the  course  of  time  the  raiders  were  raided  in  their  turn,  and  general  destruction,  amounting  almost  to 
extermination,  ensued.  It  is  kuown  that  of  an  attacking  party  of  Oonimak  people  on  the  island  of  Amaknak,  in  Captain's  harbor,  all 
remained  on  the  field  of  action.  Finally  the  internal  dissensions  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  one  island 
fell  upon  those  of  another,  but  the  people  of  one  and  the  same  island  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  inflicted  upon  each  other  every 
imaginable  injury.  Thus  the  Aleuts  of  Ooualga  killed  several  men  from  a  neighboring  village  on  Oonalashka  simply  because  they  had 
threatened  to  kill  one  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  wars  caused  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  Aleuts  in  addition  to 
those  slain  in  conflict.  For  instance,  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Aleuts  who  perished  at  Ooiak  bay,  on  Kadiak,  many  who  lost 
husbands  and  fathers  suffered  want,  and  the  tradition  that  the  Aleut  population  previous  to  the  internal  wars  was  twice  what  the 
Russians  found  it  becomes  probable.  A  few  old  Aleuts  maintain  that  if  the  Russians  had  not  made  their  appearance  upbn  these  islands  the 
population  would  have  entirely  disappeared  by  this  time.  From  this  standpoint  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  war  and  strife,  may  bo  considered  as  a  blessing  to  the  hunters. 

The  second  period. — When  the  Russians  arrived  the  internal  strife  was  discontinued,  and  one  particular  cause  of  decrease  in 
numbers  was  removed,  but  the  rate  of  decrease  remained  the  same.  The  peace  and  good  understanding  established  between  the 
Russians  who  first  visited  Oumnak  and  Oonalashka  islands  under  the  leadership  of  Glottof  lasted  but  a  short  time.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  who  gave  the  first  provocation  to  quarrel — the  Russians  by  oppression  and  violence  of  every  kind,  or  the  Aleuts  by  i-efusing  to 
submit  to  the  foreign  yoke.  The  first  is  much  more  probable,  but  the  last  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Whatever  the  cause  was, 
the  first  hostile  measures  were  taken  by  the  islanders,  who  during  one  winter  destroyed  three  Russian  ships  and  thereby  gave  the  Russians 
a  pretext  for  avenging  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  and  for  adopting  stringent  measures  for  their  own  protection.  It  devolved  upon 
Glottof  and  Solovief  to  wreak  unlimited  vengeance.  Glottof  having  returned  from  Kadiak  to  the  island  of  Oumnak,  previously  discovered 
by  him,  found  the  friendship  and  good  feeling  formerly  existing  between  him  and  the  Oumnak  people  changed  to  hostility.  In  retaliation 
mm'der  and  fire  took  the  place  of  peace  and  good  understanding.  Under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  countrymen,  aud 
partially  from  fear,  he  destroyed  all  the  villages  on  the  southern  side  of  Oumnak  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  Samalgi  and  Four 
Mountains.  Solovief,  who  had  arrived  on  Oonalashka  from  Kamchatka,  and  anchored  his  ship  in  Koshigin  bay,  treated  the  poor  Aleuts 
with  excessive  cruelty,  also  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  death  of  Drushinin,  another  trader.  Mr.  Berg,  in  his  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  endeavors  to  underestimate  the  number  of  islanders  slain  by  Solovief,  but  for  all  that  he  says  that 
Solovief  killed  100  men  who  had  attacked  the  Russian  station,  and  from  one  fortified  village  destroyed  by  fire  200  bodies  were  thrown 
into  tlie  water.  Consequently,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  this  prejudiced  witness  that  Solovief  destroyed  not  less  than  300  abU'- 
bodied  males  and  youths.  Nearly  a  century  has  el»,psed  since  these  dreadful  times,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealing  the 
decd.s  of  the  first  Russian  prorayshleniks,  nor  to  exaggerate  iheir  cruel  treatment  of  the  Aleuts.  The  facts  cannot  be  changed  or  raciulecl, 
and,  though  there  is  no  necessity  for  parading  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  ignorant  and  vicious  people,  especially  as  these  men  were  Russians 
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and  my  countrymen,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  what  I  heard  from  very  many  who  had  been  eye-witnesses,  or  heard  the  same  {torn 
Soloviefs  owj  companions  (I  have  personally  interviewed  many  Aleuts  who  had  known  Solovief) ;  this  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
forward  new  evidence  of  what  men  will  do  when  left  to  themselves  with  unlimited  power  and  no  fear  of  retribution.  Without  this  my 
account  of  these  people  would  be  incomplete. 

The  Aleuts  say  that  the  Eussians  shot  many  of  their  number  with  their  muskets  only  for  sport,  using  them  as  targets,  but  others 
deny  this;  but  it  certainly  occurred  more  than  once,  at  least  in  this  district,  and  particularly  in  Uie  village  of  Koshigin.  It  was  Solovief 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  ascertaining  how  many  human  bodies  a  bullet  would  pierce,  and  to  this  end  he  ordered  twelve  Aleuts  to  be  tied 
together  (who  were  probably  not  altogether  guiltless),  and  shot  at  them  with  his  rifle.  It  is  said  that  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  ninth  man. 
It  is  also  known  that  he  destroyed  two  bidarkas  of  Oumnak  Aleuts  who  had  come  to  visit  their  kin,  and  after  many  single  wanton  murders 
he  finally  found  the  inhabitants  of  several  Oonalashka  villages  assembled  on  Egg  island,  Sprikin,  and  fortified.  The  second  attack  of 
Solovief  was  successful,  and  he  destroyed  all  the  besieged  Aleuts,  with  their  wives  and  children.  This  slaughter  was  so  general  that  the 
sea  in  the  neighborhood  was  coyered  with  blood  from  the  dead  and  wounded  thrown  into  it. 

Natrfibin,  partner  and  worthy  companion  of  Solovief,  destroyed  the  Aleuts  on  Avatanok,  unarmed  and  frequently  innocent,  and  it 
is  said  that  Solovief  himself  did  not  kill  as  many  Aleuts  as  his  companions  on  the  neighboring  islands.  During  this  time,  so  terrible  to 
the  Aleuts,  there  were  two  Russian  ships  in  the  vicinity,  one  at  Issanakh  strait  and  the  other  at  Maknshin,  the  crews  of  which  also 
destroyed  many  Aleuts.  The  Russians  on  the  first  vessel,  from  suspicion  or  in  revenge  of  the  Eussians  killed  at  Issanakh,  destroyed  the 
four  villages  on  Oonimak  island,  sparing  only  the  young  females  and  a  few  youths.  The  Eussians,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
"peredovchik",  who  had  with  him  a  girl  from  Atkha,  left  a  few  meu  on  the  ship  and  procfeeded  to  Oonimak,  with  the  intention  of 
exterminating  the  rebellious  people.  Secretly  making  their  way  to  the  first  village  they  secured  all  the  spears  from  the  bidarkas,  where 
they  are  always  kept  by  the  Aleuts,  and  broke  them ;  then,  suddenly  falling  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  in  their  dwellings,  they 
slaughtered  without  mercy  all  who  succeeded  in  emergiiig  from  the  houses,  while  the  remainder  perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  same 
manner  three  villages  were  destroyed.  On  approaching  the  fourth,  however,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Shishaldin  mountain,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  severe  rain-storm,  and  thoroughly  drenched  and  disheartened.  The  inhabitants  sighted  them  from  afar  and  recognized 
them  as  Eussians.  The  chief  proposed  to  meet  them  outside  of  the  village  and  kill  them,  saying  that  they  did  not  come  to  them  for 
nothing,  but  the  other  prominent  inhabitants  refused  to  agree,  saying :  "Why  should  we  kill  them  when  they  have  as  yet  done  us  no 
harm?"  Consequently  the  islanders  received  the  Eussians  kindly,  warming  them  and  providing  them  with  food.  The  Eussians  were 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  descend  into  the  subterranean  huts  without  assistance.  The  poor  Aleuts  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing.  The  Eussians,  having  recovered  their  strength,  at  once  went  to  work.  Having  assembled  all  the  natives  under 
some  pretext,  they  began  to  shoot  them  down  without  mercy.  They  then  proceeded  on  their  way  to  continue  the  work  of  death,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  next  village  disputed  their  entrance  into  the  village,  and,  making  a  sudden  sortie,  killed  the  peredovchik  and  his  girl, 
wounded  a  few,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  The  place  was  subsequently  called  "a  dangerous  village  "  by  the  Eussians.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  to  which  ship  these  Eussians  belonged — to  that  of  Protossof  or  to  that  of  Beohevin.  It  is  also  related  that  some  Eussians 
destroyed  three  villages  on  Ikatak  island,  and  that  they  fired  upon  and  killed  a  number  of  Aleuts  who  were  coming  to  make  them  presents 
of  fish. 

The  second  ship  at  anchor  m  the  bay  of  Makushin  appears  to  have  been  the  same  mentioned  by  Berg  as  being  under  command  of 
.  Brigin.     The  Aleuts  of  one  of  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  being  informed  of  the  destruction  of  Drushinin's  ship  in  Captain's  harbor, 
niiide  up  their  minds  to  imitate  the  example  of  another  village ;  the  Eussians,  however,  being  warned  of  their  danger,  turned  the  tables 
and  annihilated  the  plotters. 

Horrible  as  the  deeds  of  these  first  Eussian  visitors  were,  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  them,  and  in  some  instances  retaliation  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  doings  of  later  arrivals,  however,  cannot  be  excused  upon  any  ground.  The  promyshleniks  coming  to  the  islands 
btt  ween  1770  and  1790  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  and  indulged  in  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  names  of  Ocheredin  and 
Polutovsky  became  especially  obnoxious  at  this  period.  Of  their  followers,  many  are  still  held  in  dreadful  remembrance  by  the  Aleuts; 
among  them  are  Laz£iref,  Molatile,  Peter  Katyshevtzof,  Shabaief,  Kukanof,  Sitnikof,  Brukhanof,  and  Malkof.  The  first  two  of  these 
were  on  Akoon  island,  and  the  others  farther  to  the  eastward.  These  men  placed  not  the  slightest  value  upon  the  life  of  au  Aleut.  It  is 
well  known  and  authenticated  that  the  first  threw  over  precipices,  cut  with  knives — which  he  always  carried  with  him — and  felled  with 
axes  a  number  of  Aleuts  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  dared  to  look  at  his  concubine  (who  died  only  in  1838).  One  of  those  men 
named  let  out  the  entrails  of  an  Aleut  girl  because  she  had  eaten  a  favorite  piece  of  whale-meat  which  he  had  set  aside  for  himself 
When  we  consider  all  these  murders— I  do  not  speak  of  such  cases  as  are  not  fully  substantiated — and  take  into -consideration  the 
consequences,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  Aleuts  slain  by  Solovief,  according  to  Davidof,  is  not  exag;erated ;  he  places  it  at  3,000, 
and  even  the  number  of  5,000,  mentioned  by  Sarychef  as  that  of  Aleuts  murdered  by  the  Eussians,  is  not  without  probability.  Sarychef 
calls  it  a  moderate  estimate. 

At  last,  in  1790,  the  arrival  of  the  Billings  expedition  put  an  end  to  murder  and  cruelties,  and  a  more  peaceable  life  began. 

Third  period. — Though  cruelties  and  murder  ceased  after  the  departure  of  Billings'  expedition,  the  decrease  in  the  Aleut  population 
<lid  not  cease.  Misfortunes  of  another  kind,  brought  about  by  dangerous  pursuits  and  voyages,  formed -a  new  reason  for  the  decrease  of 
the  islanders.  Thus  at  one  time  Merkulief,  an  agent  at  Oonalashka,  sent  eighty  families  to  the  Pribylof  islands,  of  whom  less  than  one- 
half  returned;  thirty-two  of  these  were  lost  at  one  time  in  1812,  in  a  bidar  commanded  by  Zakharof,  and  never  heard  from.  A  number 
of  others  were  kiUed  at  various  times  by  sea-lions. 

The  occupation  of  Sitka  by  Baranof  made  it  necessary  to  push  forward  re-enforcements  of  men,  aud  a  hundred  men  with  their  families 
were  dispatched  to  Sitka  in  their  bidarkas,  but  only  one-third  of  them  ever  returned.  Th6  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  sea-otters 
made  a  more  active  pursuit  of  the  animal  necessary,  involving  long  voyages  from  one  hunting-ground  to  the  other.  During  such  journeys 
mauy  perished ;  in  1809  a  bidarka  with  40  people,  in  crossing  from  Oumnak  island  to  the  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  in  1811  a  bidarka  with  30 
men;  in  1824  20  bidarkas  which  left  the  Four  Mountain  islands  were  lost;  and,  finally,  in  1828,  a  bidar  with  15  men  in  theAkutan 
straits.  In  addition  to  these  disasters  there  were,  of  course,  numbers  of  less  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  whole  number 
of  lives  lost  in  this  way;  it  is  certain  that  the  number  greatly  exceeded  that  of  deaths  from  natural  causes.  lu  addition  to  the  causes  of 
decrease  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  that  may  be  called  unavoidable  and  unforesee^i  causes,  such  as  famine  and  infectioos  diseases, 
both  of  which  were  very  prominent  factors  in  decreasing  the  population.  Famine  made  its  appearance  at  th<5  time  of  Ihe  internal  wars, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Aleuts,  and  it  seems  that  its  victims  were  move  numerous  than  those  of  battle.  Ever  since  that  time 
famine  has  been  a  constant  visitor  among  the  Aleuts,  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians,  and  even  a'ter  the  establishment  of  the 
present  privileged  company.  The  Aleuts  never  lay  up  great  stores  of  provisions,  and  nearly  every  year  they  suffer  at  least  a  partial 
famine  during  the  first  months  of  the  year.  Their  name  for  the  month  of  March  is  Khissagounak — that  is,  "  when  straps  are  chewed." 
This  expresses  that  about  that  time  they  had  no  proper  food.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  such  a  time  the  least  misfortune  in  hnntiug 
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may  bring  about  the  most  ili-eadful  cousequences.  But  what  must  be  the  condition  in  those  villages  where  only  women  and  children 
remain — the  men  having  perished,  or  gone  away  by  order  of  the  company?  This  was  often  the  case  in  former  times;  indeed,  numerous 
instances  of  wholesale  starvation  are  known.  Under  the  administration  of  Bur^nln  all  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  villages  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Akutan  died  of  hunger,  only  one  old  woman  remaining  to  tell  the  tale.  Also,  under  Petroff's  administration,  in  1822,  seven  people 
died  in  Koshigin  village  of  hunger,  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  chiefs,  such  disasters  are  liljely  in  the  future  to  be  prevented, 
though  scarcity  of  food  may  still  be  apprehended.- 

Of  epidemic  diseases  we  have  but  little  information .  They  have  occurred  in  this  district,  but  the  deaths  have  been  less  here  than  in  other 
regions  of  the  colonies.  The  nature  of  epidemics  in  early  times  is  of  course  unknown,  but  in  1807  and  1808  there  occurred  on  Oonalashka 
an  epidemic  called  the  "bloody  fever",  which  began  in  the  principal  village  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  district,  a  very  large 
number  of  men  and  youn_g  women  dying  of  the  same ;  old  people  seeming  to  have  been  entirely  exempt.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in 
the  principal  village.  After  the  wreck  of  an  American  ship,  under  command  of  O'Kane,  the  virulent  disease  made  its  appearance,  the 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  eating  of  wet  rice.  This  disease  began  to  spread,  and  attacked  large  numbers,  in  every  case  those  who 
partook  of  the  rice.  In  1830,  in  the  autumn,  an  epidemic  began  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year;  thirty  people, 
mostly  yonths  and  strong  men,  died  of  this  disease,  but  children,  old  men,  and  the  whole  female  sex  seemed  to  have  been  exempt.  The 
greatest  mortality  from  this  cause  was  at  Ounga,  where  the  disease  had  appeared  some  time  before,  and  extended  to  the  Aliaska  peninsula. 
On  the  other  islands  it  was  unknown.  The  last  epidemic  was  the  small-pox,  which  appeared  here  in  1838.  The  syphilitic  disease  was 
perhaps  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  but  the  extent  of  its  ravages  has  not  been  ascertained.  This  disease  appeared  with  the  Eussians,  and 
committed  its  greatest  ravages  about  1793.  At  that  time  there  were  whole  families  and  even  villages,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
marked  by  this  dreadful  disease. '  Such  a  family  came  under  my  own  observation  in  Makushin  village,  but  I  believe  that  this  family  was 
the  last  victim  of  this  plague,  as  since  that  time  I  have  observed  but  rare  instances,  principally  in  the  harbor  village  during  the  presence 
of  ships. 

THE  AGE  AND  OKIGIN  OP  THE  ALEUTIAN  PEOPLE. 

To  express  a  definite  or  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  impossible,  because  there  is  no  definite  information  concerning 
it ;  opinions  must  be  necessarily  based  upon  guess-work  up  to  traditions  of  the  Aleuts  themselves  and  local  indications. 

Were  these  islands  always  inhabited,  and  who  were  the  first  inhabitants — Aleuts  or  another  people  ?  At  the  first  glance  upon  the 
islands  of  the  Oonalashka  district,  devoid  of  timber  and  poor  in  products  of  the  land,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  present  Aleuts  must  be  the 
first  inhabitants;  and  it  would  also  appear  that  they  did  not  settle  here  very  long  ago.  Tbe  traditions  of  the  formation  of  these  islands  are 
not  v^ry  clear,  but  we  encounter  at  every  step  the  traces  of  volcanic  revolutions  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Traces  of  villages  have 
scarcely  been  tjuchedby  time,  and  whenever  the  old  men  point  to  a  spot  where  a  village  existed  in  former  times  we  can  still  perceive  the 
gronud-work  of  the  hits,  and  even  the  holes  for  seasoning  the  fish,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  plainly  indicating  the  extent  of  the 
former  settlements ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  Islands  have  not  been  inhabited  very  long,  and  that  the  present  Aleuts  are  the 
first  race  that  settled  upon  them. 

From  whence  came  the  Aleuts  to  these  islands — from  America  or  from  Asia  ?  The  traditions  of  the  Aleuts,  chieflv  transmitted  in 
songs,  say  that  the  Aleuts  came  from  the  west,  near  the  great  land,  then  Aliakskhakh,  or  Tnam  Angouna,  which  was  their  original 
habitation,  and  that  they  wandered  from  there  to  these  islands,  and  then  gradually  extended  to  the  eastward  and  finally  penetrated  to 
the  present  Aliaska  peninsula. 

Tnam  Angouna  is  now  one  of  the  Four  Mountain  islands,  and  in  its  present  condition  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  "  great 
land  "  when  compared  with  any  of  the  other  islands.  Perhaps  it  received  its  name  from  being  the  largest  of  the  Four  Mountain  islands  ; 
bat  in  spite  of  this  some  of  the  Aleuts  believe  that  they  originated  there.  This  theory  would  only  be  admissible  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
the  Four  Mountain  islands  at  one  time  formed  one  body  of  land  together  with  the  Andreianof  islands,  and  perhaps  was  united  with 
Kamchatka.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Aleuts  really  came  from  the  west,  from  a  great  land — that  is,  Asia — and  their 
descendants  penetrating  farther  to  the  eastward,  though  preserving  the  tradition  about  coming  from  the  great  land  situated  in  the  west, 
lost  any  definite  idea  of  the  same,  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  very  existence  of  Asia,  and  began  to  believe  that  the  small  island  Tnam 
Angouna  was  the  place  of  their  origin. 

The  migration  of  the  Aleuts  from  the  westward  may  be  accepted  as  a,  fact ;  and  even  if  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  the  Aleutian 
islands  were  always  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other  that  they  are  now,  the  island  of  Bering  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from 
Kamchatka.,  and  from  Bering  the  nearest  Aleutian  island  cail  sometimes  be  sighted  [?].  This  would  indicate  the  route  of  the  migration; 
as  to  the  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  the  Aleuts  made  their  way  from  the  continent,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  traveled  in  canoes 
and  bidarkas,  since  in  former  times  tbe  weather  was  very  much  finer  during  the  summer  and  clearer  than  it  is  now.  Such  journeys  from 
the  Karachatkan  shore  to  the  Aleutian  islauds  were  accomplished  even  after  ships  had  commenced  to  make  the  voyage.  We  might  add 
that  if  the  Alents  came  from  Asia  thpy  must  have  come  from  Kamchatka,  or  from  Japan  over  the  Kurile  islands,  and  in  that  case  there 
should  be  some  similarity,  in  language  and  customs  and  mode  of  life,  between  the  Aleuts  and  the  coast  people  of  Asia.  At  any  rate, 
the  Aleuts  bear  greater  resemblances  to  the  Asiatic  than  to  the  Americans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fox  Island  Alents,  in  their 
appearance,  mode  of  life,  and  customs,  resemble  more  closely  the  North  American  native,  especially  the  Kadiaks.  Their  language,  though 
differing  from  that  of  surrounding  tribe-s,  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Kadiaks,  which  is  known  to  all  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  coast  of  North  America ;  and  even  the  language  of  the  Chugaohs  (Chukches  ?)  is  a  branch  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  no 
similarity  between  it  and  the  Japanese,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  questioning  the  Japanese  who  visited  Sitka. 

Bnt  oven  this  theory  eouhl  be  overturned  by  the  following  question  :  Supposing  that  the  Aleuts  and  other  Americans  speaking  the 
Kadiak  language  had,  some  time  before  the  settlement  of  America,  lived  in  close  vicinity,  the  latter  to  the  southward  and  nearer  to 
Kamchatka,  and  the  former  to  the  nortbward  and  uoarei  to  cape  Chukhotsk;  but,  in  time,  being  pressed  by  other  tribes,  they  were 
compelled  to  migrate  to  their  present  residence,  the  first  from  Kamchatka  to  Bering  island  and  farther  on;  the  latter  probably  uuKh 
eailier  crossed  Bering  strait  to  America,  and  perhaps  continuing  on  their  way  southward  and  founding  other  nations,  such  as  the  Kolnsb, 
the  Indinn.H,  Mexicans,  and  others.  In  this  case  they  shirald  not  forget  the  wars  carried  on,  especially  between  the  Aleuts  and  the 
Kadiaks.     Was  not  this  strife,  which  existed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  the  remnant  of  wars  between  them  before  migration  ? 

Wc  know  now  that  Veuiaminof  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Aleutian  traditions.  The  Tuaai 
Angounani,  or  Four  Mountain  group,  was  formerly  a  center  of  population  among  the  islands,  as  can  easily  be 
surmised  liom  the  large  number  of  ancient  village-sites  and  burial-caves  found  here;  and  from  Tnam  Angouna 
other  islands  were  doubtless  settled.  The  name  Aliakshakh  or  Alakshak  was  always  applied  to  the  Aliaska 
peninsula. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Veniammof  wrote  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

Before  saying  anytting  of  the  government  of  the  Aleuts  I  must  refer  to  their  present  condition  and  rights.  At  the  present  time  all 
the  Aleuts  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  of  laborers,  because  even  their  tribal  chiefs  are  only  overseers,  frequently  laboring  with  their 
command,  and  not  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  others.  Only  of  late  years  the  head  chiefs  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the 
colonies,  and  selected  by  the  Aleuts  from  their  own  chiefs,  have  enjoyed  a  certain  distinction,  especially  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
office  managers. 

In  former  times  the  Aleuts  were  divided  into  three  classes — the  chiefs,  the  common  people,  and  kalgi  or  slaves ;  the  chiefs  and  their 
children  and  relatives  and  their  descendants  composed  the  highest  class,  prominent  in  warlike  ex|)loits.  and  skilled  in  the  chase.  The 
class  of  common  people  consisted  of  ordinary  Aleuts,  not  differing  from  servants  or  laborers,  but  the  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
descendants. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  slaves  was  only  vested  in  the  upper  class ;  the  common  people  rarely  had  slaves,  and  no  slave  had  any 
authority  whatever  over  another.  The  power  of  the  master  over  his  slave  was  almost  unlimited ;  he  could  punish  him  with  death  for 
crime  without  incurring  any  responsibility;  he  could  sell  him  or  trade  him  for  goods;  he  could  give  him  away,  or  set  him  at  liberty. 
The  price  of  slaves  was  nearly  always  at  the  rate  of  a  bidarka  and  a  good  parka  for  a  couple  of  slaves,  that  is,  a  man  and  a  woman ;  aud 
of  a  stone  knife,  bunch  of  beads,  or  a  sea-otter  garment  for  a  single  slave.  The  slave  could  hold  no  property;  everything  he  acquired 
belonged  to  his  master.  He  was  always  obliged  to  accompany  his  master  and  protect  him  in  cases  of  attack,  and,  in  consideration  of  this, 
the  master  was  obliged  to  support  not  only  the  slave,  but  his  family.  A  slave  suffering  want  would  Bring  dishonor  upon  his  master. 
Good  and  kind  masters  maintained  their  slaves,  and  especially  the  industrious  and  faithful  among  them,  like  their  own  children,  and  the 
name  of  slave  was  the  only  distinction  between  them  and  the  children  of  their  master. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Aleuts  may  be  called  patriarchal.  Every  village  consisted  always  of  relatives  and  formed  only  one 
family,  where  the  oldest  of  the  tribe  was  named  Toyone  {Touklwukh),  and  had  power  over  all,  but  his  power  was  very  much  that  of  a 
father  ovei'a  large  family ;  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to  look  after  the  common  welfare,  and  to  protect  his  territory  (every  village  had  its 
grounds  set  apart);  strangers  were  not  allowed  to  hunt  in  grounds  thus  set  aside;  infraction  of  this  rule  often  gave  rise  to  wars.  That 
chief  was  the  leader  in  war,  but  he  had  no  right  to  take  from  his  command  anything  except  the  share  due  to  his  family  of  all  food,  furs, 
or  drift-wood,  whether  he  was  present  at  the  distribution  or  not ;  but  his  share  was  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man.  With  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  community  his  power  extended  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  send  out  anybody  with  sons  or  relatives  to  execute  any 
errand  that  might  benelit  the  community,  but  on  his  own  business  he  could  not  dispatch  anybody.  No  special  honor  or  outward  respect 
was  shown  to  the  chief.  The  Aleuts  had  punishments,  and  even  capital  punishment,  but  the  latter  could  not  be  inflicted  by  the  chief 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  nobles.  The  chief  could  not  begin  wars  with  neighbors  without  the  consent  of  other  chiefs  living  on  the 
same  island,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  oldest  among  them. 

A  few  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  sprung  from  one  family,  formed  a  state  or  community  where  the  oldest  chief  descended 
in  a  straight  line  from  theu-  forefathers,  who  first  settled  the  islands,  was  the  ruler.  If  no  direct  descendant  was  available,  the  head  chief 
was  selected  among  the  other  chiefs  for  his  bravery,  wisdom,  and  skill  in  hunting.  He  had  such  powers  over  the  other  chiefs  as  were 
vested  in  the  chief  of  tho  village  over  his  own  people.  It  was  his  duty  to  protect  all  and  avenge  insults ;  in  case  of  war  he  commanded, 
all  the  force  with  the  consent  of  other  chiefs,  and  made  peace  in  the  same  way.  Without  his  consent  no  subchief  could  make  war  upon 
his  neighbors,  or  undertake  a  raid  against  the  Kadiaks,'  or  set  out  upon  any  important  hunting  expedition.  Of  all  that  was  cast  up  by 
the  sea  he  had  an  equal  share  with  the  people  of  each  settlement,  and  therefore  such  head  chiefs  became  richer,  aud  consequently  stronger, 
than  the  others.  The  respect  in  which  the  head  chief  was  held  by  the  neighboring  tribes  depended  entirely  upon  the  influence  which  he 
wielded  over  his  own  subordinates.  The  principal  chief,  with  such  powers  and  rights,  may  be  called  the  ruler  of  his  island  or  district, 
but  the  Aleuts  never  had  any  chief  or  ruler  who  had  the  right  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  whole  community. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  Aleuts  have  capital  puuishment.  The  murderer  and  the  betrayer  of  community  secrets  were 
punished  with  death.  When  it  had  been  reported  that  an  Aleut  had  committed  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  the  chief  assembled  the  council, 
composed  of  all  the  nobles 'and  old  men  and  himself;  he  laid  the  matter  before  them  and  asked  their  opinion,  and  when  all  were 
unanimous  in  judging  the  accused  as  worthy  of  death,  all  the  males  seated  themselves  in  an  open  space,  armed  with  their  spears.  The 
culprit  was  also  brought  out,  surrounded  by  a  few  young  men  at  the  command  of  the  chief,  and  suddenly,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  thoy 
thrust  their  spears  into  him.  If  after  this  he  was  still  alive  one  of  the  warriors  was  ordered  to  stab  or  cut  him  to  death.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  the  culprit  guarded  or  to  bind  him  during  the  punishment,  because  every  criminal  endeavored 
to  make  the  greatest  display  of  indifference  in  the  face  of  death.  He  never  wasted  words  in  exoneration  or  in  appeals  for  mercy ;  he 
walked  upright  and  fearlessly  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  order  to  make  his  name  famous  among  his  people.  Many  of  such  executed 
criminals  are  still  praised  in  the  songs  transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

Other  less  important  crimes  were  punished  at  first  by  reprimand  by  the  chief  before  the  community,  and  upon  repetition  the 
offender  was  bound  and  kept  in  such  a  condition  for  some  time.  This  was  a  great  disgrace  ;  in  rare  instances  the  men  thus  tied  were 
beaten.  The  law  with  regard  to  slaves  was  more  strict  and  better  defined.  For  disobedience  the  ears  were  cut  off;  for  insolence  to  the 
master,  lips  were  severed ;  and  if  any  evil  resulted  from  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  slaves,  such  as  war  or  quarrels,  the  offender  was  put 
to  death.  For  the  first  attempt  to  escape  they  received  corporal  punishment ;  lor  tho  second,  their  hands  were  tied  at  their  back,  and  in 
such  condition  they  were  kept  along  time;  for  the  third  attempt  they  were  hamstrung;  and  for  the  fourth  attempt  the  punishment  was 
always  death.  The  mode  of  putting  slaves  to  death  was  entirely  different  from  ordinary  executions.  They  were  not  speared,  as  other 
people,  but  killed  with  clubs.  For  the  first  theft  (which  was  considered  a  very  disgraceful  crime,  especially  when  the  slaves  stole  from 
strangers),  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted ;  for  the  second  offense  of  the  kind  some  fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  cut  off;  for  the 
third,  the  left  hand  and  sometimes  the  lips  were  amputated ;  and  for  the  fourth  offense  the  punishment  was  death. 

The  power  of  the  chiefs  and  all  the  rights  of  the  Aleuts  were  in  full  force  at  the  time  when  the  population  was  greatest.  Interior 
wars  decreased  the  number  of  Aleuts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  chiefs  and  their  own  privileges,  but  with  the  arrival  o!  the 
Russians  the  latter  were  entirely  extinguished,  and  even  the  power  of  tho  chiefs  remained  only  a  shadow.  Soloviei  and  his  companions, 
who  undertook  the  work  of  pacifying,  or  rather  exterminating,  the  Aleuts,  first  lessened  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  over  their  people.  The 
Eussians  who  followed  in  their  wake  also  adopted  this  policy,  until  the  chieta  were  distinguished  in  no  way  from  other  Aleuts,  being 
exempt  neither  from  labor  nor  from  punishment.  In  course  of  time  the  Aleuts  began  to  look  upon  the  chiefs  as  their  equals  in  ever\  other 
respect.  Oar  government  empowered  the  commanders  of  naval  expeditions  that  visited  this  region  b6tW/e<^u  11^  and  1823  to  confer  bronze, 
silver,  and  gold  medals  upon  the  chiefs,  and  tho  new  regulations  of  the  llussian- American  Company  provided  for  the  distinction  of  chiefs 
from  common  people,  restoring  to  them  a  portion  of  their  former  power.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  restore  or  establish  what  has  no 
stability  in  itself.     Of  late  years  (1832)  the  colonial  government  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  in  this  region  two  or  three  head  chiefs  selected 
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by  the  Aleuts  themselves  from  the  number  of  tribal  chiefs  and  confirmed  by  Ihe  chief  manager  of  the  colonies.  And  thus  the  present 
government  and  management  of  the  Aleuts  depend  altogether  upon  the  Russian- American  Company,  acting  through  the  manager  of  the 
Ocm.ilashka  district,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  office,  gives  directions  and  orders  to  the  "  bidarshiks  "  for  transmitting  the  same  to  the 
Aleuts  through  their  chiefs;  or  the  manager  consults  with  the  head  chief  and  a  few  others,  and  explains  to  them  his  orders  couceruing 
hiiuting,  and  similar  subjects,  askingthem  how  many  bidarkas  they  can  furnish  for  thesea-otter  parties,  and  how  many  men  for  shooting 
birds,  etc.  The  present  rights  and  duties  of  the  Aleuts  are  as  follows :  They  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law  equally  with  the  serfs,  but 
they  are  exempt  from  all  duties  and  taxes.  As  an  offset  to  this,  they  are  obliged  to  serve  the  company  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fiftieth 
year  of  their  age,  receiving  pay  from  the  company  for  their  services.  All  furs  which  they  may  obtain  must  be  sold  exclusively  to  the 
company  at  certain  prices  established  by  the  government. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  the  present  government  of  the  Aleuts  and  their  present  condition  good  ?  1  answer,  it  is  good ;  because  the  Aleuts 
aside  from  their  service  with  the  company,  enjoy  complete  liberty,  and  their  service  is  only  temporary  and  always  for  pay.  The  company 
takes  good  care  that  the  man  appointed  as  the  manager  of  the  Ooualashkan  district  he  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  executes  strictly  the 
directions  of  the  colonial  government.  The  Aleuts  have  not  recovered  their  former  liberty,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  changing  their 
present  condition  for  any  other.  Any  change  could  only  be  injurious  and  even  disastrous.  It  would  be  perhaps  desirable  that  the  Aleuts 
should  receive  for  their  furs  prices  somewhat  commensurate  with  those  charged  for  goods,  and  also  that  their  head  chiefs  should  have  the 
right  to  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  Aleuts  kept  at  the  various  offices,  and  that  all  the  chiefs  be  furnished  with  written  rules  and  instructions 
for  their  guidance.     Such  changes  as  these  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  various  communities. 

RELIGION  AND  BELIEFS. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  early  Aleuts  was  an  outgrowth  of  shamanism  as  found  in  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Eiissia.  The  Aleuts 
believed  and  acknowledged  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  creator  of  everything  visible  and  invisible,  and  who  was  called  by  them  Agonghoukh, 
that  is,  creator ;  but  having  only  a  limited  understanding,  they  did  not  connect  him  with  the  management  of  the  world,  and  showed  him 
no  particular  respect.  Worshipping  no  one  being,  they  soon  came  to  worship  everything  that  seemed  of  importance  to  them.  As  rulers 
of  everything  in  their  surroundings  they  have  acknowledged  two  spirits,  or  two  kinds  of  spirits,  who  regulated  the  fate  of  man  in  every 
respect.  The  first  they  called  Khougakh,  and  the  second  Aglikh-iiakh.  Some  of  these  worked  blessings  to  man  and  others  only  evil, 
but  how  far  their  influence  extended  and  the  limits  of  their  power,  even  their  best  theologians  could  not  define. 

Among  the  earliest  Aleuts  there  may  have  been  worship  of  the  light  and  of  celestial  bodies.  The  first  may  be  surmised  from  their 
custom  of  saluting  the  light,  (o)  The  second  supposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  always  afraid,  and  still  show  reluctance 
to  say  anything  bad  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  old  men  told  the  youths  that  anybody  speaking  ill  of  the  sun — for  instance,  complaining 
of  its  heat  or  glare — would  bo  struck  blind  and  never  see  its  light  again.  The  moon  was  supposed  to  kill  its  slanderers  with  stones ;  and 
whoever  censured  the  stars  would  be  compelled  to  count  them  or  else  lose  his  life.  If,  in  the  summer  time,  upon  a  clear  and  calm  day,  some 
youth  would  complain  to  his  companion  of  the  heat,  and  regret  the  winter  with  all  its  storms  and  famine,  such  carelessness  was  always 
punished  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  violent  gales  and  storms,  and  if  the  offense  was  repeated  the  winter  would  always  make  its  appearance 
earlier  and  with  greater  severity  than  common.  In  this  way  the  young  Aleuts  learned  to  display  the  greatest  indifference  to  all  changes  of 
weather  and  temperature. 

The  Aleuts  believed  that  there  were  three  worlds,  each  with  its  separate  beings  and  doings.  The  first  world — which  was  called 
Akaean  Kughoudakh,  that  is,  the  highest  world,  where  there  was  no  night  or  evening,  and  where  a  multitude  of  people  live  forever. 
The  second  world  was  our  globe.  The  third  was  subterraneous,  and  called  Sitkoughikh  Kouyudakh,  where  there  was  also  a  multitude  of 
people,  whether  mortal  or  immortal  was  and  is  not  known.  They  had  no  temples,  but  there  were  sacred  or  hallowed  localities  called 
Aoudeagadakh,  and  also  sacrilices  to  invisible  spirits.  The  first  could  be  found  in  every  village,  being  generally  some  rock  or  cliff  or  other 
prominent  place.  The  females  and  young  men  were  strictly  prohibited  from  visiting  such  places,  and  especially  from  gathering  the  glasses 
and  weeds  growing  upon  them.  Any  infraction  of  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  bold  or  curious  youngsters  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  disease  and  speedy  death.  In  a  few  instances  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  adult  males  could  visit  these  spots  at  certain  times, 
and  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing. 

The  offerings  (dkhakUlik;  that  is,  "All  his  to  him  he  gave")  were  of  two  kinds,  one  optional  and  the  other  defined.    The  first 

sacrifice,  consisted  of  almost  any  object,  principally  the  skins  of  animals,  which  were  brought  to  the  sacred  spots  with  trifling  ceremony 

md  prayers  for  assistance  in  war  or  the  chase.     The  second  sacrifice  consisted  of  the  tail-feathers  of  cormorants  and  a  few  other  birds  only 

vorn  by  men.    These  sacred  places  were  protected  only  by  prohibition.     The  modus  operandi  consisted  of  the  votary's  taking  a  certain 

umber  of  feathers,  smearing  each  of  them  with  some  paint,  generally  green  or  red,  and  throwing  them  to  the  four  winds  and  uttering  his 

iquest  to  the  invisible  spirits  every  time  that  the  feathers  escaped  from  his  fingers.    When  the  sacrifice  was  completed  the  man  simply 

rtd  :  "  Now  give  me  what  I  ask." 

The  early  Aleuts  had  shamans  and  shamanism,  but  what  their  sorcery  consisted  of  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  fact  that 

was  accompanied  with  the  usual  accessories  of  songs,  dances,  beating  of  drums,  and  contortions.    The  shamans  here  as  elsewhere 

lied  themselves  mediators  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world — between  men  and  spirits ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  believed  that 

ly  were  acquainted  with  demons  who  could  foretell  the  future  and  aid  these  sufferers,  and  therefore  turned  to  them  for  aid  in  dangerous 

cness  or  misfortune,  asked  them  for  good  luck  in  hunting,  long  life,  rescue  from  danger  at  sea,  the  calming  of  gales ;  and  also  those 

>  were  not  accoucheurs  called  them  into  their  houses  in  cases  of  difficult  birth. 

Concerning  their  knowledge  of  the  future  the  old  Aleuts  assert  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  shamans  had  foretold,  long  prior 

le  arrival  of  the  Russians,  that  white  men  with  strange  customs  would  come  to  them  from  the  sea,  and  that  subsequently  all  the 

ts  would  bo  transformed  to  resemble  the  new  arrivals  and  live  according  to  their  customs.    They  also  asserted  that  at  the  time  of 

irst  appearance  of  the  Russians  they  saw  to  the  eastward  of  their  islands  a  bright  light,  or  large  star,  containing  many  people 

ibling  the  new-comers,  but  in  the  lower  world  few  people  remained,  and  impenetrable  darkness  set  in. 

I  This  early  custom  is  described  as  follows : 

The  grown  men  were  in  the  habit  of  emerging  from  their  huts  as  soon  as  day  was  breaking,  naked,  and  standing  with  their  face  to 

3t,  or  wherever  the  dawn  appeared,  and  having  rinsed  their  mouths  with  water  saluted  the  light  and  the  wind ;  after  this  ceremony 

ould  proceed  to  the  rivulet  supplying  them  with  drinking  water,  strike  the  water  several  times  with  the  palm  of  their  hands,  saying  : 

not  asleep ;  I  am  alive ;  I  greet  with  you  the  life-giving  light,  and  I  will  always  live  with  thee."     While  saying  this  they  also  had 

ices  turned  to  the  east,  lifting  the!  right  arm  so  as  to  throw  the  water,  dripping  from  it,  over  their  bodies.     Then  throwing  water 

6  head  and  washing  face  and  hands,  they  waded  into  the  stream  up  to  their  knees  and  awaited  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun. 

ey  would  carry  water  to  their  homes  for  use  during  the  day.    In  localities  where  there  was  no  stream  the  ceremony  was  perforjued 

ea-beach  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that  they  carried  no  water  away  with  them. 
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In  spite  of  all  their  knowledge  and  power,  and  their  efforts  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  the  shamans  were  not  held  in  much  respect, 
being  scarcely  distinguished  from  other  people ;  though  helping  other  people,  they  frequently  were  themselves  in  want  of  assistance,  and 
were  forced  to  apply  to  others.  They  perished  from  hunger  and  accident  like  their  fellows.  It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  the  son 
of  a  shaman  adopted  the  trade  of  his  father;  probably  the  shaman  on  his  death-bed  forbade  his  son  to  do  so,  explaining  to  him  the  worst 
side  of  his  position,  and  turning  his  desires  into  another  direction.  Many  of  the  shamans  called  their  occupation  "service  of  the  devil", 
and  told  the  young  men  that  nobody  who  had  any  fear  or  apprehension  must  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  shaman;  and  that  they  themselves 
had  not  adopted  the  profession  voluntarily,  but  because  they  were  powerless  to  resist  the  devil.  The  Aleutian  shamans  said  they  could 
not  summon  spirits  .(as  the  Kolosh  do),  but  that  the  spirits  made  them  their  servants.  They  claimed  that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
the  devil  begins  to  trouble  them  with  constant  apparitions  and  delusions ;  while  hunting  at  sea  they  would  constantly  see  an  island  rise 
before  them,  or  immense  cliffs  bar  their  way  to  the  shore ;  traveling  on  foot  they  would  be  tempted  from  their  path  by  other  kinds  of 
apparitions  in  the  shape  of  animals  or  marvelous  beings,  until  they  were  bewildered  and  willing  to  submit  to  their  inevitable  masters. 
It  is  known  that  the  Aleutian  shamans  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  wilh  marriages,  births,  or  the  bringing  of  sacrifices. 

The  Aleuts  had  an  indefinite  belief  in  the  immortality  of  souls  and  in  a  future  life.  This  becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  prominent 
individuals  on  their  death  directed  the  killing  of  slaves  to  serve  them  in  the  other  world  as  they  had  done  hero.  They  could  not  say 
what  the  condition  of  souls  was  in  the  future  world,  but  the  slaves  considered  it  a  favor  and  an  honor  to  be  sent  with  their  master,  and 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  they  expected  to  live  pleasantly  in  the  coming  life. 

They  all  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  or,  as  they  called  them,  "  shadow,"  remained  invisible  among  their  people,  accompanying 
them  on  land  and  sea,  especially  those  whom  they  bad  loved,  and  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil.  Therefore  the 
living  called  upon  the  dead  in  times  of  danger,  especially  in  wars  undertaken  for  avenging  insults  to  the  tribe. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  first  man  the  Aleutian  theologians  are  not  unanimous.  Of  all  their  various  theories,  either  very 
absurd  or  grotesque,  or  very  similar  to  our  sacred  history,  I  present  here  only  two.  One  says  that  at  the  beginning  the  earth  was 
vacant,  inhabited  by  nobody ;  but  at  one  time  there  fell  from  heaven  to  the  earth  two  beings  somewhat  resembling  man,  but  they  had 
long  fur  all  over  their  bodies.  From  them  sprang  a  couple  of  similar  beings,  but  without  the  fur;  and  from  this  couple  again  came  all  the 
people,  and  began  to  spread  out  to  the  east  and  north  (they  do  not  mention  the  south,  they  did  not  suppose  the  people  could  live  there;) 
the  place  where  these  people  originated  was  warm — there  was  no  winter,  no  gales,  but  a  perpetually  pleasant  climate.  The  first  human 
beings  were  long-lived,  strong,  and  hardy.  At  the  beginning  the  people  lived  peaceably  and  in  friendship,  knowing  no  dependence  or 
independence,  no  quarrel,  and  no  wants ;  but  with  the  increase  of  peojDle  want  and  necessities  appeared,  and  in  their  train  the  art  of 
making  arms,  or  hunting  animals;  then  came  dissension^  and  wars,  and  the  arms  were  turned  against  men.  Want  and  the  oppression 
of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  compelled  the  former  to  migrate  from  their  original  habitations,  and  thus  the  world  was  peopled. 

Others  say  that  before  any  people  appeared  on  Oonalashka  or  other  parts  of  America  there  was  on  the  island  of  Unaska  one  man 
(his  name  is  not  known),  who,  having  lived  for  a  long  time  in  utter  solitude,  began  to  think  that  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  world  there 
might  be  other  people  like  him,  and  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  searching  for  his  fellows,  he  concluded  to  travel.  He  constructed 
a  boat — a  kind  of  bidarka — called  ouliliak.  At  first  he  circumnavigated  Unaska,  and,  finding  nobody  there,  he  went  on  to  the  island 
of  Four  Mountains ;  there  also  he  found  nobo  dy.  Finally  he  proceeded  to  Oumnak,  and,  landing  upon  its  western  extremity,  went  ashore 
and  at  once  saw  a  human  track.  A  short  time  elapsed  and  a  woman  walked  up  from  the  beach  in  grass  boots.  He  was  not  long  in 
making  her  acquaintance,  and  as  she  suited  his  taste  he  made  her  his  wife.  F.'om  this  couple  sprang  all  the  people  inhabiting  the 
northwestern  part  of  America.  The  first  fruit  of  this  union  was  a  dog ;  the  second,  a  very  strange  being  of  the  male  sex  with  wings,  who, 
when  he  grew  up,  began  to  say  to  his  parents,  "  I  am  not  like  men  ;  you  have  no  share  in  me."  The  mother,  having  heard  this  remark 
several  times,  and  seeing  that  he  actually,  was  not  like  them,  nor  apt  to  propagate  the  human  family,  and  consequently  would  only  work 
evil,  proposed  to  her  husband  to  kill  him,  and  the  father  consented.  When  they  had  killed  him  with  their  own  hands  a  son  was  bom  to 
them,  and  then  a  daughter,  perfect  human  beingp,  and  fiomlhese  last  couples  people  began  to  mulliply.  But  their  children  movedaway 
from  them,  and  some  spoke  different  languages.  The  difference  of  speech  induced  them  to  scatter  all  the  more  in  all  directions;  those 
speaking  one  language  settling  together,  and  those  migrating  to  the  eastward  founded  the  various  nations  of  the  mainland  of  America. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Aleuts  wore  innumerable.  Every  action  or  undertaking  or  every  step  required  its  own  observances  and 
talismans.  Of  thelatterthemostcommonwasagirdleplaitedof  sinewsandgrassesunderinvocations;  and  certain  pebbles,  called  by  them 
"  chimkikh",  cast  out  by  the  sea  occasionally.  (This  pebble  resembles  in  shape  a  turnip,  but  is  hollow  inside,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and 
of  two  colors,  one  entirely  white  with  yellow  rings,  and  another  red  with  white  rings.  The  first  were  called  male  and  the  other  female 
pebbles.)  The  first  talisman  was  worn  on  the  naked  body  as  an  unfailing  protection  from  death  during  hostile  attacks  or  encounters 
with  animals.  Possessed  of  this  charm  a  man  would  conquer  everybody  and  everything  without  injury  to  himself.  lu  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  material  of  these  girdles  was  of  no  value  whatever,  they  were  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  passed  as  heirlooms  in  families  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  uncle  to  nephew,  with  certain  ceremonies.  The  second  talisman  was  exceedingly  rare,  and,  therefore,  very  highly 
valued.  The  fortunate  individual  that  found  such  a  one  preserved  it  in  some  secret  and  clean  place,  and  never  looked  upon  it  until  the 
house  was  quiet,  and  after  having  washed  his  hfinds,  and  never  unless  some  dreadful  danger  threatened.  This  pebble  was  only  taken 
from  its  resting-place  on  sea-otter  expeditions,  when  it  served  as  a  charm  to  attract  the  coveted  game.  The  lucky  possessor  was  always 
fortunate  in  the  chase ;  he  did  not  hunt  the  sea-otter,  the  sea-otter  gathered  around  him  and  gazed  at  him  with  loving  eyes. 

To  secure  success  in  fishing  they  attach  charms  to  the  line  and  hook,  consisting  of  small  fragments  of  roots,  weeds,  or  anything  green 
or  colored. 

The  pursuit  of  whales  was  encumbered  with  many  observances  and  superstitions.  The  spear-heads  used  in  hunting  the  whale  were 
greased  with  human  fat,  or  portions  of  human  bodies  were  tied  to  them,  obtiiined  from  corpses  found  in  burial  caves,  or  portions  of  a 
widow's  garments,  or  some  poisoned  roots  or  weed,  (a)  All  such  objects  had  their  own  special  properties  and  influence,  and  the  whalers 
always  kept  them  in  their  bidarkas.  The  hunter  who  launched  a  spear  provided  with  such  a  charm  upon  a  whale  at  once  blew  upon  his 
hands,  and  having  sent  one  spear  and  struck  the  whale,  he  would  not  throw  again,  but  would  proceed  at  once  to  his  home,  separate 
himself  from  his  people  in  a  specially-ooustrucfed  hovel,  where  he  remained  three  days  without  food  or  drink,  and  without  touching  or 
looking  upon  d  female.  During  this  time  of  seclusion  ho  snorted  occasionally  in  imitation  of  the  wounded  and  dying  whale,  in  order  to  I 
prevent  the  whale  struck  by  him  from  leaving  the  coast.  On  the  fourth  day  ho  emerged  from  his  seclusion  and  bathed  in  the  sea, 
shrieking  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  beating  the  water  with  his  hands.    Then,  taking  with  him  a  companion,  he  proceeded  to  the  shore  where/ 


a  Aleuts  assert  that  some  of  the  corpses  found  at  tbe  present  day  in  caves  on  one  of  the  Four  Mountain  islands  were  in  the  sama 
condition  in  their  earliest  times  as  they  are  now.     They  are  lying  together,  one  beside  the  other,  clothed  indog-skin  parkas :  their  bearJ 
and  hair  are  reddish,  the  skin  of  the  body  black;  and  from  these  corpses  the  hunters  endeavored  to  detach  some  piofiBS  of  the  body,  ( 
perhaps  a  fragment  of  clothing.    The  hunters  who  obtain  such  charms  are  always  fortunate  in  their  pursuit,  but  meet  with  an  untimelj 
and  painful  death.    They  begin  to  putrefy  while  yet  in  their  prime. 
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he  presumed  the  whalo  had  lodged,  and  if  the  animal  was  dead  he  commenced  at  once  to  cut  out  the  place  where  the  death-wound  had 
heen  inflicted.  If  the  whalo  was  not  dead  the  hunter  once  more  returned  to  his  home  and  continued  washing  himself  until  the  whale 
died. 

For  hunting  the  sea-otter  such  poisoned  spears  were  not  used,  hut  as  the  Aleuts  believed  that  the  sea-otter  was  a  transformed 
human  being,  they  endeavored  to  ornament  their  bidarkas,  their  garments,  and  their  spears  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  belief  that  the 
sea-otter  would  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  outfit. 

Of  the  many  superstitions  concerning  health,  long  life,  etc.,  I  know  only  of  their  fathers  and  uncles  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  Tiscid 
expectorative  matter  from  the  throat  of  some  old  man  famous  for  his  achievements,  and  of  irreproachable  character,  who  had  been 
healthy,  and  compelling  their  children  or  relatives  to  swallow  it  as  a  preventive  against  all  violent  and  epidemic  diseases,  and  as  a 
general  strengthener  of  the  body.  Such  old  men,  in  dying,  frequently  blessed  their  relatives,  and  gave  them  some  of  their  gray  hairs,  or 
fragments  of  their  clothing,  or  arms  which  they  had  carried  in  wars,  and  ordered  them  to  preserve  them  as  charms  against  misfortune 
and  disease. 

The  females  had  their  own  observances  and  customs  at  times  of  birth,  etc.,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  particulars,  and  perhaps 
they  are  not  worth  knowing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  their  talismans,  and  invocations,  and  other  superstitious  ceremonies  it  is  a  rule  to  admit  no  female  and 
to  impart  no  knowledge  of  these  ceremonies  to  the  other  sex,  the  greatest  disaster  being  threatened  in  case  of  infraction  of  this  rule.  For 
instance,  a  whale-hunter  who  had  violated  this  law  would  be  seized,  before  the  stricken  whale  had  yet  expired,  with  violent  nose-bleeding 
and  svrelling  of  the  whole  body,  often  ending  in  insanity  or  death.  The  sea-otter  hunter  was  not  subject  to  such  terrible  punishments, 
hut  he  met  with  misfortune  in  the  chase,  and,  though  surrounded  by  sea-otters,  could  not  kill  a  single  one — the  animals  laughing  at  him, 
gathering  around  his  bidarka,  and  throwing  water  into  his  face  in  spurt.  The  same  happens  to  sea-otter  hunters  whose  wives  prove; 
unfaithful  duri'g  their  absence,  or  whose  sister  is  unchaste.  The  same  strange  conduct  of  the  sea-otters  was  sometimes  observed  toward 
the  lazy,  evil-disposed,  or  disrespectful  toward  the  aged.  It  is  impossible  for  any  belief  to  exist  without  some  moral  lesson  contained  in 
it,  and  we  may  consider  that  even  the  superstitions  of  the  Aleuts  led  toward  cleanliness  of  body  and  a  careful  execution  of  their  duties,  no 
matter  how  absurd  and  respectful  the  demeanor. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  here  briefly  the  moral  code,  which  I  believe  is  evidently  contained  or  hidden  in  the  mass  of  superstition 
among  the  early  Aleuts : , 

First.  The  old  men  said  it  was  necessary  to  respect  parents  because  they  gave  us  life  and  nursed  us  ia  sickness  and  brought  us  up 
with  great  trouble,  full  of  kindness,  and  deprived  themselves  for  our  sake  without  knowing  what  we  would  do  for  them,  and,  therefore, 
wo  should  sincerely  love  them,  do  all  we  could  toward  their  support,  remain  with  them,  and  care  for  them  until  their  death ;  if  they 
should  become  blind  or  feeble  wo  should  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them.  To  disregard  one's  parents  was  considered  the  greatest 
and  most  dishonorable  of  crimes. 

Second.  If  one  had  no  father  he  should  respect  his  oldest  brother  and  serve  him  as  he  would  a  father,  and  a  brother  himself  must 
always  aid  his  brother  in  war  as  well  as  in  the  chase,and  each  protect  the  other;  but  if  anybody,  disregarding  this  natural  law,  should 
go  to  live  apart,  caring  only  for  himself,  such  a  one  should  be  discarded  by  his  relatives  in  case  of  attack  by  enemies  or  animals,  or  in 
time  of  storms;  and  such  dishonorable  conduct  would  lead  to  geuoral  contempt. 

Third.  Feeble  old  men  must  be  respected  and  attended  when  they  need  aid,  and  the  young  and  strong  should  give  them  a  share 
of  their  booty  and  help  them  through  all  their  troubles,  endeavoring  to  obtain  in  exchange  their  good  advice  only;  and  whoever  acts 
thus  will  be  long-lived,  be  fortunate  in  the  chase  and  in  war,  and  will  not  be  neglected  when  he  becomes  old  himself. 

Fourth.  The  poor  must  not  be  neglected,  but  assisted ;  not  only  not  abused,  but  protected  against  abuse,  because  man  does  not 
always  remain  in  the  same  condition,  and  even  in  the  richest  and  most  powerful  tribes,  as  well  as  in  the  lowly  and  poor,  sometimes  quite 
unexpectedly  their  condition  changes,  and  the  rich  will  become  poor  and  the  poor  rich,  and  therefore : 

Fifth.  During  poverty  they  should  bo  humble  and  respectful,  and  not  offend  the  rich  who  divide  with  the  poor. 

Sixth.  Wo  should  be  hospitable;  every  visitor  should  be  received  as  liberally  as  possible,  and  feasted,  in  order  that  he,  on  his 
return  to  his  people,  may  speak  of  us  with  praise. 

Seventh.  All  who  move  to  another  village  are  called  strangers  during  the  first  year,  and  such  must  not  be  abused,  but  aided  and 
assisted  in  every  way,  and  considered  as  of  the  people.  Under  such  they  will  sooner  forget  their  own  home  and  become  accustomed  to 
the  new ;  and  in  case  of  need  will  be  defenders  of  the  village. 

Eighth.  We  must  not  be  forward;  it  is  better  to  listen  than  to  speak  in  every  condition  of  life.  That  is  what  made  people  in  olden 
times  long-lived  and  strong,  because  they  talked  but  little.  Every  evil  and  misfortune  springs  from  the  tongue ;  therefore  in  olden  times 
those  who  caused  common  misfortune  by  imprudent  talk  were  frequently  punished  with  death. 

Ninth.  The  children  were  instructed  to  be  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  others;  to  refrain  from  selfishness;  to  be  bold  in  case  of 
hostile  attacks,  and  disdain  death,  and  to  strive  to  accomplish  some  famous  deed,  such  as  avenging  the  death  of  their  relatives,  and  so 
forth. 

Tenth.  The  following  offenses  were  considered  as  worthy  of  death  or  punishment:  for  instauce,  to  abuse  a  companion  without  cause 
by  word  or  deed,  or  to  kill  him  (but  to  kill  an  enemy  was  quite  another  thing);  to  take  another's  property;  to  steal  or  rob  (theft  was 
not  only  a  crime  hut  a  disgrace) ;  to  betray  secrets  of  the  councils  of  war ;  to  grumble  at  severe  weather,  cold,  wind,  or  heat  of  the  sun ; 
to  talk  unnecessarily  and  unfavorably  of  stars  and  clouds ;  to  defile  in  any  manner  a  sacred  spot,  or  a  stream  of  running  water,  so  as  to 
prevent  fish  from  coming  up,  or  to  disturb  the  sea  in  the;  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  thereby  drive  away  the  fish  or  game.  Girls  or 
unmarried  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children  were  to  be  killed  for  shame,  and  hidden;  their  children  were  called  '-auikshoum 
agoucha  ",  that  is,  "hidden  children.'  (a) 

Incest  was  considered  the  gravest  crime,  and  was  punished  with  great  severity ;  it  was  believed  always  to  be  followed  by  the  birth 
of  monsters  with  walrus- tusks,  beard,  and  other  disfiguration. 

a  The  Aleuts  said  and  still  maintain  that  illegitimate  infants  killed  from  shame  would  begin  some  time  after  being  buried  to  cry  and 
weep  like  new-born  babes,  and  finally  they  would  begin  to  walk  around  at  night  in  the  villages,  appearing  like  littli-  clouds,  v.-cepiug  also, 
and  when  many  such  childreu  were  observed  the  fathers  of  families  assembled  and  tried  to  fiud  out  the  guilty  persons,  and  if  the  culprit 
would  not  confess  they  sometimes  proceeded  to  torture.  The  kindest  father  would  not  screen  his  favorite  daughter  in  s  ich  a  case ;  but 
when  the  guilty  person  was  discovered  she  w.is  smeared  with  paint  and  placed  in  a  dark  and  bleak  hovel.  Here  she  was  seated  in  a 
corner  and  covered  with  a  grass  mat  with  two  slits  so  as  to  expose  the  breast,  and  then  she  was  obliged  to  sit  in  that  position  night  after 
uight  in  order  that  the  hidden  child  might  come  aud  nurse  and  not  disturb  the  virtuous  women.  Whenever  there  was  ovidento  that  a 
woman  had  nursed  an  infant  during  the  night,  her  sin  was  forjivon.  Snmjtimes  a  woman  thus  locked  up  would  cry  out  in  the  uiy;hf,  :ind 
the  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  would  hurriedly  enier  the  hut,  when  iu  her  arms  was  fauul  not  a  babe,  but  a  small  black  bird.  This 
bird  was  killed  with  certain  ceremonies,  and  torn  into  small  fr.i^inents,  and  the  nightly  disturbance  ceasod  foievi-r. 
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The  Aleuts  still  maintain  that  a  failure  to  ohserve  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  especially  a  willful  neglect  of  the  same,  is 
attended  withall  kinds  of  disasters  and  punishments.  They  always  return  good  for  good  and  evil  for  evil.  It  was  considered  praiseworthy 
to  go  to  sea  in  times  of  gales  and  to  make  difficult  landings.  As  a  proof  of  such  achievements  they  would  mark  their  bodies  in  some  w.ny 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  on  some  inaccessible  cliff,  or  that  they  landed  unassisted  with  their  bidarka  at  some  spot  where  nobody 
had  yet  landed  before.  But  still  more  praiseworthy  it  was  to  be  brave  in  war.  The  first  duty  was  to  be  kind  to  strangers,  because  their 
forefathers  had  been  travelers,  and  they  had  all  sprung  from  one  father  and  one  mother. 

The  light  '  the  life-giving  principle ;  running  watnr  gave  strength  to  the  body,  but  the  sea- water  was  still  stronger,  making  men 
fearless  and  invincible.  Therefore,  whoever  was  in  his  youth  afraid  of  the  sea  would  be  forced  to  bathe,  and  thereby  be  made  strong  and 
brav 

One  of  their  sayings  was,  "  The  wind  is  no  river ; "  that  is,  the  river  runs  always  and  never  stops,  but  the  wind  sometimes  stops. 
Another  saying  was,  "  A  bear  is  not  a  man ; "  by  which  they  meant  that  a  bear  is  not  so  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty  as  a  man.  Another 
saying  was,  "  Not  out  of  every  sweet  root  grows  a  sweet  plant ; "  that  is,  good  children  do  not  always  come  from  good  parents. 

The  teachings  of  their  faith  and  all  customs  were  transmitted  in  two  ways,  either  from  father  to  son,  or,  more  frequently,  from  uncle 
to  nephew.  This  teaching  may  be  called  domestic.  Another  manner  of  propagating  their  doctrines  was  comtounal  or  public,  when  the 
teachers  were  not  shamans  but  old  men  who  had  lived  to  a  great  age  and  become  famous  for  their  achievements  and  disinterested  life. 
Such  old  men  considered  it  their  duty  to  teach  the  young  on  every  occasion,  and  this  was  done  nearly  every  day,  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening ;  that  is,  when  all  were  at  home.  The  old  man  would  go  to  the  middle  of  the  barabara  for  this  purpose  and  seat  himself,  and 
all  the  young  people  would  surround  him  and  listen  attentively  to  all  he  said ;  even  if  he  repeated  the  same  advice  for  the  hundredth 
time  they  would  listen  to  him  with  respect,  because  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Now  let  us  speak  of  their  present  faith.  The  Aleuts,  as  well  as  the  Kadiaks,  are  baptized  Americans  (i.  e.,  natives),  and  are  of  the 
Greek-Russian  faith,  which  they  adopted  from  Russia.  The  Aleuts  may  justly  be  called  exemplary  Christians,  because  they  abandoned 
shamanism  as  soon  as  they  received  Christianity ;  not  only  the  outward  signs  of  it,  such  as  masks  and  charms,  which  they  used  in  their 
dances  and  invocations,  but  even  the  very  songs  in  which  they  transmitted  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  former  belief  and  customs, 
were  all  forgotten  without  any  compulsion.  The  first  to  convert  and  baptize  them  was  the  lerodiakon  (or  holy  monk)  Makar  (a  member  of 
the  Kadiak  mission),  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Aleuts  from  Kadiak  in  1795.  He  did  not  have  recourse  to  any  violent  measures  in  inducing 
them  to  be  baptized,  and  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  forcible  means  he  had  not  the  power.  The  Aleuts  received  the  new  belief  very  willingly- 
The  best  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Father  Makar  traveled  from  place  to  place,  to  the  most  distant  villages,  without  having  any 
protector  with  the  exception  of  one  Russian  servant.  The  Aleuts  themselves  transported  him  from  place  to  place,  fed  him,  and  protected  him 
on  his  errand  of  baptism.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  Aleuts  have  been  God-fearing  and  religiously  inclined.  They  willingly 
assemble  for  prayer  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  service,  and  especially  when  they  are  visited  by  a  priest.  During  service  of  prayer 
they  stand  in  rapt  attention  and  admiration,  without  turning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  without  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  no 
matter  how  long  the  service.  At  the  end  one  may  look  at  the  prints  of  their  feet  and  count  how  many  there  were ;  and  though  they 
understand  but  very  little  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  they  never  slacken  their  attention  during  the  service.  All  religious  observances 
required  of  them  they  fulfill  to  the  letter.  I  need  not  mention  that  they  strictly  observe  the  fasts,  because  hunger  goes  for  nothing  with 
them  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  But  nothing  pleased  me  so  much  as  the  willingness,  or  rather  the  ardor,  with  which  they  listened 
to  the  word  of  God,  their  ardor  being  so  great  as  to  fatigue  the  most  earnest  teacher.  This  I  can  assert  from  personal  experience.  During 
my  journeys  among  them,  whenever  I  arrived  at  a  village,  all  at  once  left  their  avocations,  no  matter  how  important  to  their  immediate 
or  future  comfort;  they  collected  around  me  at  the  first  signal,  all  listening  to  me  in  rapt  attention,  forgetful  of  everything  else; 
even  tender  mothers  sometimes  disregarded  their  crying  children,  whom  they  had  left  behind  in  their  huts.  The  strong  and  healthy 
would  carry  the  old  and  feeble  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

When  we  compare  the  Aleuts  with  the  Kadiaks,  their  neighbors,  in  a  religious  sense,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  disparity.  The 
Kadiaks  practice  shamanism  to  the  present  day,  and  all  their  former  superstitions  are  still  in  full  force,  while  among  the  Aleuts  the 
former  does  not  exist  at  all  and  the  latter  have  almost  disappeared.  Only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the  Kadiaks  fulfill  these 
observances  to  any  extent,  and  very  few  show  any  ardor  or  interest,  while  the  Aleuts  are,  in  that  respect,  not  behind  the  best  Christians 
of  our  time.  Such  a  difference  is  all  the  more  astonishing  because  the  Kadiaks  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  missioniaries  among  them  since 
1794,  but  the  Aleuts  have  had  a  resident  priest  among  them  only  since  1834,  having  up  to  that  time  seen  only  Father  Makar,  their  baptizer, 
once,  and  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  also  two  chaplains  of  naval  vessels,  in  1792  and  1821,  also  for  a  very  short  period,  and  then  only 
at  the  principal  village.  This  is  not  a  place  to  decide  why  the  Kadiaks,  with  every  facility  for  christianization,  have  remained  only  half 
Christians,  but  it  would  be  very  curious  to  find  a  reason  why  the  Aleuts  so  commonly  and  almost  suddenly  changed  their  belief— their 
simple  and  easy  belief— for  the  very  strictest,  and  why  they  show  so  much  more  interest  than  their  neighbors.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  I  believe  to  lie  in  their  character.  The  Oonalashkanshave  more  good  qualities  than  bad,  and  consequently  the  seeds  of  the  word  of  God 
find  better  and  deeper  soil  and  grow  with  greater  speed.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  contempt  in  which  the  shamans 
were  held  facilitated  the  work  of  the  mission.  Any  other  stronger  reason  inducing  the  Aleuts  to  accept  their  faith  I  cannot  find.  It  is 
true  we  may  say  the  Aleuts  accepted  Christianity  because  they  had  only  a  very  vague  aud  unsatisfactory  belief  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  their  souls,  and  that  they  had  reason  to  fear  the  Russians  and  were  eager  to  please  them;  and,  third  and  last,  because 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tribute.  All  these  reasons  may  have  induced  them  to  change  their  faith, 
but  certainly  could  not  make  them  the  earnest  observers  of  its  rules  that  they  are ;  but  when  we  come  to  scrutinize  these  reasons  they 
appear  but  weak.  It  is  true  that  their  former  religion  was  unsatisfactory,  but  could  the  Christian  faith  be  any  more  so  to  them  at  first  ? 
In  the  absence  of  good  interpreters  they  could  have  but  incomplete  imderstanding  of  God  and  his  attributes ;  and  could  even  that  Christian 
faith  be  satisfying  to  their  hearts  when  the  first  preacher  of  the  same  could  not  express  himself  sufficiently  well  in  their  language  to 
explain  its  most  beneficial  mysteries,  aud  forbade  their  own  custom  of  polygamy  ?  The  Aleuts  are  very  subservient,  but  we  must 
acknowedge  that  the  Russians  never  attempted  to  compel  them  to  baptism  in  any  way.  As  the  most  powerful  reason  may  be  considered 
the  exemption  of  new  converts  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  especially  since  they  thereby  escaped  the  dreaded  oppression  of  tribute- 
gatherers  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  trifling  value  of  such  tribute,  which  they  pay  only  at  their  option,  and  also  that  the  exemption  only- 
continued  for  three  years,  even  this  reason  appears  insufficient  to  account  for  their  earnestness  in  accepting  the  new  faith. 

The  Christian  faith  was  carried  to  America  (I  mean  only  Russian  America)  by  the  Russians.  The  commander  of  the  first  vessel  which 
discovered  the  Aleutian  islands,  Glottof,  and  his  companions,  were  the  first  propagandists  of  Christianity  in  America.  Glottof,  during  the 
first  time  of  his  stay  at  Oumnak,  iu  1759,  established  such  friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  that  the  chief  allowed  him  to 
baptize  his  son  and  to  carry  him  away  to  Kamchatka.  He  lived  here  several  years,  and  learned  the  Russian  language  and  grammar,  and 
then  returned  to  his  country  iu  the  capacity  of  fiupreme  chiaf  over  all  the  islands.  This  convert,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  among 
all  our  Amriricaus,  was  named  Ivan,  with  the  surname  of  Glottof.     He  assisted  greatly  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Aleuts.    It  is 
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unknown  that  Glottof  and  his  companions  baptized  anybody  except  the  son  of  the  chief,  but  we  know  that  they  erected  at  that  place  a 
large  cross,  on  the  site  of  which  a  chapel  was  subsequently  erected  in  honor  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  in  1326  was  replaced  by  a  new  one.  (a) 
For  some  time  after  Glottof's  visit  to  the  island  the  Russians  in  the  Oonalashka  district  forgot  to  baptize  any  more  Aleuts,  being 
occupied  solely  with  their  "  pacification",  as  they  called  it,  or  rather  extermination,  and  not  before  1780,  when  the  so-called  pacification 
ceased,  did  the  Russians  once  more  begin  to  think  of  this  subject.  It  was  not  so  much  Christian  ardor  as  business  considerations  that 
induced  the  Russians  to  persuade  the  Aleuts  to  the  acceptance  of  baptism,  since  the  converted  natives  became  more  manageable,  and 
attached,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  their  god-fathers,  giving  their  trade  exclusively  to  them.  Whatever  the  reasons  were,  the  fact  remains 
the  same,  that  the  first  Russian  hunters  were  the  first  baptizers  of  the  Aleuts,  and  subsequently  of  the  Kadiaks,  thus  paving  the  way 
and  facilitating  the  work  of  the  missionaries  coming  after  them. 

Sbelikhof,  the  founder  of  the  present  company,  included  in  his  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Russian  colonies  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  the  erection  of  churches,  and  therefore  on  his  return  from  Kadiak,  in  1787,  he  petitioned  the  government  for  the 
appointment  of  a  mission,  which  he  promised  to  transport  to  the  field  of  action  and  maintain  at  the  sole  expense  of  himself  and  his  partners. 
His  petition  was  answered,  and  a  mission  was  detailed  by  the  holy  synod,  under  the  command  of  the  archimandrite  loassaf,  for  preaching 
the  word  of  God  to  the  tribes  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominion.  A  mission  was  fitted  out  with  everything,  and  even  with  more  than 
was  necessary,  by  Shelikhof  and  his  partners,  and  departed  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1793,  arriving  at  Kadiak  in  the  following  autuma, 
where  they  began  their  labors  at  once,  (ft) 

Juvenal  first  visited  Kadiak  and  baptized  all  the  inhabitants;  in  the  following  year,  1795,  he  went  to  Nnchek,  where  he  baptized 
700  Chugaohs,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kenai  and  baptized  all  the  people  there;  in  1796  he  crossed  over  to  the  Aliaska  peninsula  and 
penetrated  to  the  lake  Ilyamna,  where  he  ended  his  apostolic  services  with  his  life,  having  done  more  service  to  the  church  than  all  his 
companions.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  his  strong  opposition  to  polygamy.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  savages  Juvenal 
did  neither  fly  nor  defend  himself,  which  he  might  have  done  successfully,  but  delivered  himself  unresistingly  into  the  hands  of  his 
murderers,  asking  only  for  the  safety  of  his  companions,  which  was  granted.  The  savages  relate  that  after  the  missionary  had  been 
killed  he  rose  up  once  more,  walked  toward  his  murderers,  and  spoke  to  them ;  they  fell  upon  him  again,  but  he  repeated  his  miracle 
several  times.  At  last  the  savages  became  exasperated  and  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  then  only  did  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  God  become 
silent.  Father  Makar  proceeded  to  Oonalashka  in  1795,  and  traveled  over  the  whole  district  from  Ounga  to  the  Four  Mouutaius,  aud 
baptized  all  Aleuts  without  exception.  The  other  members  of  the  mission  confined  their  activity  to  holding  services  in  the  churches  'at 
their  respective  locations  aud  teaching  children  in  the  schools,  but  Herman  began  from  the  very  first  a  secluded  life  on  a  small  island 
(Spruce  island),  devoting  himself  to  prayer  aud  agriculture.  Subsequently  he  taught  a  few  girls,  orphans,  in  the  Russian  language  aud 
manual  labor,  and  this  small  establishment  was  in  a  very  good  condition  when  visited  by  Baron  Wrangell.  Among  the  work  of  the  Kadiak 
mission  must  be  mentioned  that  in  1806  the  monk  Gideon,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  ship  Neva,  translated  the  Lord's  prayer  iuto  the 
Kadiak  language,  and  it  was  sung  in  the  churches  after  that  time.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  neglected  and  finally  lost.  Mr. 
Shelikhof,  who  considered  such  a  man  not  equal  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  word  of  God  in  such  a  vast  region,  represented  to  the  goverumeut 
the  necessity  for  additional  action,  but  the  drowning  of  the  bishop  appointed  and  the  death  of  Shelikhof  himself  put  an  end  for  the  time 
being  to  the  enterprise. 

Baranof,  having  established  SiCka,  asked  for  a  priest,  and  in  1816  the  priest  Alexei  Sokolof  arrived  there.  Subsequently,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Russian-American  Company  was  renewed,  in  1821,  they  were  ordered  to  maintain  a  sufBcient  number  of  priests  in  the  colonies. 
The  company  petitioned  to  have  them  sent  out,  and  the  prayer  was  granted.  Veniaminof  arrived  iu  Alaska  in  1823 ;  Frumenty  Mordovskoi 
entered  Kadiak  in  1824,  aud  a  creole,  born  at  Atkha,  Yakof  Netzvetof,  was  assigned  to  his  native  island  in  1825.  This  last-named  worthy 
pastor  did  much  toward  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he  subsequently  transcribed  my  translations  of  the  Evangel  and  catechism  from 
the  Oonalashkan  into  the  Atkhan  dialect. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  our  American  colonies  four  churches,  one  at  Sitka,  in  honor  of  the  archangel  Michael,  established  in 
1817;  the  second  at  Kadiak,  in  the  name  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross,  established  in  1795;  the  third  at  Oonalashka,  in  honor  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  established  in  1824 ;  the  fourth  at  Atkha,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Nicholas,  established  in  1825.  Nushegak  and  the  R^doute  Saint 
Michael  in  the  north  have  remained  thus  far  without  priests,  since  the  priest  of  Kadiak,  to  whom  the  former  properly  belongs,  finds  it 
impossible  to  visit  it,  and  the  Oonalashka  priest  can  do  so  but  rarely.  Many  converts  have  been  made  in  that  region,  and  a  church  or 
mission  will  doubtless  be  established  there  before  long.  The  following  translations  have  been  made  in  the  Aleut  tongue  to  assist  iu  the 
spread  of  Christianity:  A  brief  catechism  that  was  printed  by  permission  of  the  holy  synod  in  1831,  at  the  instance  of  the  American- 
Russian  Company.  The  Evangel  of  Matthew,  which  the  holy  synod  allowed  to  be  used  in  manuscript,  aud  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Guide 
to  the  Short  Road  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  "  was  also  used  iu  manuscript.  To  the  honor  of  the  Aleuts  it  must  be  stated  that  they  eagerly 
read  these  books  as  soon  as  presented  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

DESCEIPTION  OF  POEMBR  CUSTOMS   AND  BELIEFS  OF  THE  ATKHA  ALEUTS,  (c) 

The  Atkha  Aleuts,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andreiauof,  Rat,  and  Bering  islands,  situated  between  the  Oonalashka  district  and 
Kamchatka,  are  of  the  same  tribe  or  nationality  as  the  Oonalashka  Aleuts.  This  is  proved  by  their  language,  customs,  character,  and 
outward  appearance. 

a  This  cross  was  in  course  of  time  used  by  some  Russians  in  the  construction  of  a  house  for  the  posts  of  a  sleeping  platform,  very 
unnecessarily ;  but  old  men  and  eye-witnesses  assert  that  a?  soon  as  the  men  began  to  sleep  on  the  platform  an  unknown  disease  broke  out 
among  them,  and  one-half  of  those  living  in  the  house  died,  while  the  Aleuts  living  around  them  remained  in  good  health. 

ft  The^«'sonneZ  of  this  iirst  mission  was  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  archimandrite  loassaf.  He  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  1797  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  archierey,  and  in  returning  from  there  to 
Kadiak  he  was  drowned  with  all  the  occupants  of  the  ship  Phceuix. 

2d.  The  archimandrite  leromonakh  Juvenal  (who  had  once  been  a  mining  engineer)  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  1796  near  lake 
Ilyamna. 

3d.  Archimandrite  Makar,  the  christianizer  of  the  Aleuts,  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  1796,  and  on  his  return,  iu  the  suite  of  the  bishop, 
was  drowned  with  him. 

4th.  Archimandrite  Afanassy  filled  the  office  of  priest  at  Kadiak  until  1825,  and  then  returned  to  Irkutsk. 

5th.  lorodiakon  Stefan  (also  a  former  officer)  was  drowned  in  the  suite  of  the  bishop. 

6th.  The  archimandrite  lerodiakon  Nakar  returned  to  Irkutsk  in  180G,  and  died  there  eight  years  later. 

7th.  The  monk  loassaf  died  at  Kadiak  in  1823. 

8th.  The  monk  Herman  died  at  Kadiak  in  1837 — the  last  member  of  the  Kadiak  mission. 

0  Communicated  to  Veniaminof  by  Father  Yakof. 
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The  Atkliaus  believed  that  all  the  inhabitants  o£  the  islands  known  to  them  originated  from  one  couple  that  came  from  heaven  to 
the  island  named  Tauaga,  one  of  their  gTonp.  The  Atkhans,  like  their  brethren  of  Oonalashka,  believed  in  shamanism  ;  that  is,  though 
they  iicknowledged  a  creator,  they  also  believed  in  powerful  spirits.  The  Supreme  Being  they  called  Kouyudam  Agougou  and  also  Aohidan 
Afougou ;  the  firso  signifies  creator  of  heaven,  and  the  second  creator  of  the  lower  regions ;  to  intervene  between  mortals  and  spirits, 
and  to  decide  which  of  them  was  to  be  most  respected,  was  the  business  of  the  shamans.  The  demonology  of  the  Atkhans  was  very 
complicated.  They  also  believed  in  certain  birds,  fishes,  and  other  creatures,  together  with  the  sun,  the  heavens,  and  other  inanimate 
objects,  thinking  that  spirits  lived  in  them.  As  communication  with  spirits  was  carried  on  only  through  the  medium  of  shamans,  they 
imagined  that  these  spirits  looked  as  the  shamans  appeared  during  their  ceremonies  and  dances,  with  masks  or  tlisfigured  countenances. 
Such  masks  and  faces  were  still  seen  by  the  priest  above  mentioned.  He  says  that  they  are  geoorally  well  executed,  representing  the 
heads  of  animals  iu  an  exaggerated  form.  Some  of  the  Atkhans  ascertained  that  in  certain  inaccessible  localities  there  were  colossal 
beings  of  human  shape,  called  Taiagouligouk,  to  whom  sacrifices  or  offerings  were  brought,  consisting  of  paints,  skins,  pebbles,  and  fine 
sinew  thread,  but  there  was  no  open  idol-worship,  and  eten  this  approach  to  it  was  considered  dangerous  among  the  people.  They 
believed  that  idols  might  occasionally  be  of  assistauce  to  those  who  had  made  them,  but  though  they  complied  at  a  certain  time  with  the 
wishes  and  demands  of  their  worshippers  they  finally  proved  their  destruction,  and  sometimes  a  whole  family  or  tribe  was  annihilated 
for  daring  to  visit  the  locality  where  the  idol  was  kept,  and  therefore  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  make  such  figures.  But  the  shamans 
con  tinned  to  foster  the  worship,  and  instances  of  the  same  have  been  discovered  of  Den  since  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  Atkhan  district. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Attoo,  where  the  last  secret  orgies  were  held.  Idol-worship  was  finally 
broken  up  by  the  priest  during  his  visit  in  1827.  The  Atkhans  relate  that  on  one  of  their  islands,  named  Sagougamak,  on  a  bay  named 
Ousamkoukh,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  there  had  been  erected  an  idol  by  some  shamans  which  destroyed  at  sight  all  who  pasoed 
by.  They  all  had  seen  it  and  knew  that  it  destroyed  their  brethren,  but  they  did  nob  know  where  and  how  they  were  destroyed  until 
finally  one  of 'them  sacrified  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  place  where  the  Aleuts  disappeared.  Having  resolved  upon  his 
undertaking  he  went  to  the  dreaded  vicinity,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  whom  he  hid  in  the  interior  of  his  bidarka.  Arriving  on  the  spot 
he  sat  down  his  wife  in  a  place  of  concealment  and  told  her  to  watch  him  while  he  himself  went  on  farther  and  camped;  his  witie  saw 
that  something  emerged  from  the  idol,  proceeded  toward  her  husband,  killed  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  a  cave.  She  returned  home  and 
related  the  occurrence.  The  Aleuts  at  once  collected  in  large  numbers,  proceeded  to  the  idol  and  killed  the  spirit  operating  the  same,  and 
after  that  the  bay  was  safe.  They  also  said  that  about  the  year  1814  an  idol  was  found  on  the  island  of  Kanaga  which  gave  signs  of  life; 
and  in  1827  a  similar  discovery  was  made  on  Adakh  island  by  two  Aleuts,  who  saw  the  spirit  come  out  of  the  cave.  The  first  idol  was 
destroyed  by  being  borkeu  up,  but  the  second  was  killed  with  a  gun  and  then  shattered  and  burned. 

The  Atkhans  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  dead  people  did  not  die,  but  separated  from  the  body  and  lived,  scattering  everywhere, 
without  auy  permanent  place  of  abode.  The  Atkha  shamans,  as  a  rule,  were  men,  but  a  few  women  have  been  known  in  the  profession. 
According  to  the  belief  of  the  people  the  shamans  had  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  the  power  to  summon  them  in  cases  of  necessity ;  they 
foretold  the  future ;  they  threatened  those  who  showed  them  disrespect  with  various  punishments ;  cured  the  sick,  and  assisted  the 
hunters  in  their  pursuits,  etc.,  consequently  the  more  prominent  or  skillful  among  them  were  held  in  considerable  respect.  For  curing 
diseases  or  bringing  good  luck  to  hunters  the  shamans  generally  employed  the  roots  of  plants,  and  sometimes  of  dwarf  willow  and  birch, 
pieces  of  which  were  considered  as  valuable  gifts.  If  the  prophecies  or  assistance  of  shamans  proved  successful  they  demanded  from  their 
clients  otterings  to  the  spirit  most  respected  by  them,  while  they  themselves  were  satisfied  with  what  their  clients  were  willing  to  give. 
One  of  the  common  occupations  of  the  shamans  was  the  manufacture  of  masks  and  faces,  and  sometimes  of  charms  and  nostrums.  They 
also  superintended  games  and  dances,  composed  songs,  etc.  For  all  such  doings  they  had  certain  localities  where  no  unclean  person  or 
woman  was  allowed  to  enter.  In  order  to  keep  tuemselves  and  their  belongings  beyond  the  influence  of  any  unclean  being  the  shamans 
frequently  washed  themselves,  their  clothing,  and  their  implements  in  the  water  of  running  streams. 

The  Atkhans,  like  their  brethren  of  Ooualashkadistrict,  strictly  prohibited  the  betrayal  of  secrets  to  other  tribes  as  leading  to  quarrels, " 
murder,  and  war.  They  also  prohibited  laziness,  theft,  willful  abuse  ;  to  avenge  a  wrong  even  by  the  most  violent  means  was  not  only 
considered  praiseworthy,  but  an  unavoidable  duty;  respect  for  parents  and  lor  the  aged  and  gratitude  to  benefactors  were  considered 
virtues.  To  kill  a  man  for  cause  was  considered  just  and  allowable.  Such  causes  were  a  violation  of  the  marriage-bed,  a  refusal  to  fight 
for  the  community,  treason,  or  secret  intercourse  with  other  tribes.  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to 
include  the  wife  of  the  offender ;  but  children,  especially  small  children,  were  always  spared.  They  had  no  general  punishment  for 
crimes;  each  one  was  supposed  to  deal  with  his  own  enemies.  Theft  was  not  suffered  among  them  at  all;  a  house  iu  which  theft  or 
robbery  had  been  committed  was  at  once  leveled  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  in  another  pl.ice  with  certain  ceremonies  ;  then  a  shaman  with 
a  few  other  men  entered  the  new  building,  burning  certain  herbs  and  going  through  various  ceremonies,  in  order  to  find  out  the  guilty  one. 
It  was  believed  that  the  ashes  of  the  burned  herbs  would  fly  iuto  the  face  of  thetliief.  Once  discovered,  the  guilty  ujau  was  stripped  and 
beaten.  A  very  remarkable  custom  among  the  Atkhans  is  the  "  purification",  which  tht  y  call  ahag.  Sodomy,  and  too  early  cohabitation 
with  a  betrothed  or  intended  wife,  are  called  among  them  grave  sins.  The  manner  of  purification  was  this :  The  ofl'euder  desirous  of 
unburdening  himself  selected  a  time  when  the  sun  was  clear  and  unobscured ;  he  picked  up  certain  weeds  and  carried  them  about  his 
person;  then  deposited  them  and  threw  his  sin  upon  tbem,  calling  the  sun  as  a  witness,  and,  when  he  had  eased  his  heart  of  all  that  had 
weighed  upon  it,  he  threw  the  grass  or  weeds  into  the  fire,  and  after  that  considered  himself  cleansed  of  his  sin. 

The  Atkhans,  like  other  savages,  did  not  know  the  value  of  their  lives,  and,  therefore,  in  disasters  they  were  easily  overcome  by  their 
feelings  and  deprived  themselves  of  their  lives.  Grief  over  the  death  of  relatives— a  sou,  cousin,  husband,  or  wife,  etc.— often  led  to 
suicide;  but  there  were  no  examples  of  children  depriving  themselves  of  their  lives  from  grief  over  the  death  of  their  parents,  no  matter 
how  dearly  they  had  loved  them.  This  was  probably  considered  as  a  law.  It  occurred  also  that  men  committed  suicide  from 
disappointment  at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking,  fearing  that  they  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  village.  Sometimes  thf-y 
preferred  death  to  capture  among  their  enemies,  for  all  prisoners  of  war  were  slaves  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Atkhans  allowed  intermarriage  between  all  relatives,  with  the  exception  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  father  with  his  daughter,  and 
a  son  with  his  mother ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  one  brother  the  other  was  obliged  to  marry  the  widow.  Marriage  was  contracted  at 
ten  years  of  age,  the  time  when  a  boy  was  considered  able  to  manage  a  bidarka  and  throw  a  spear,  and  consequently  was  counted  among 
the  hunters,  while  the  girl  was  able  to  sew.  Sometimes  the  parents  betrothed  their  children  to  each  other.  As  soon  as  such  an 
engagement  had  been  resolved  upon  the  parents  presented  the  children  with  household  utensils,  clothing,  hunting-gear,  etc.,  but  the 
marriage  was  only  considered  as  binding  when  the  young  couple  had  brought  forth  children.  At  that  time  it  w.ts  the  custom  to  present 
them  with  slaves  ;  and  the  refusal  of  an  offer  was  considered  a  great  insult,  for  which  the  most  severe  meaeure  of  vengeance  might  be 
instituted,  even  to  death.  Men  were  allowed  to  have  two  or  more  wives,  but  only  very  few  had  more  than  two.  They  were  very  jealous 
of  their  wives,  and  adulterers  were  subjects  of  cruel  vengeance,  and  this  crime  often  led  to  intertribal  wars.  The  love  of  parents  for  their 
children  and  of  children  for  their  parents  was  as  exemplary  as  among  the  Oonalashkans.  The  parents  managed  their  children  strictly, 
teaching  them  everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  without  permitting  them  to  follow  their  own  inclination,  even  setting  apart  certain 
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hours  when  they  might  leave  them  temporarily.  Brothers  and  sisters  were  not  alloweil  to  play  with  each  other.  l"or  disoliedience  and 
trifling  offeu-ies  the  punishment  was  only  a  reprimand,  but  ibr  a  graver  infraction  of  rules  the  children  were  made  1o  fast  a  day  or  more. 
The  parents  were  always  willing  to  intrust  the  education  of  their  children  to  relatives,  or  even  strange  people.  It  was  also  the  custom 
to  give  away  children  for  adoption,  sometimes  without  consideration,  but  generally  expecting  some  return.  These  adopted  children  were 
accorded  all  the  rights  of  real  children  of  their  new  parents. 

The  mode  of  burial  differed  in  accordance  with  the  social  couditiou  of  the  deceased.  The  nobles,  the  wealthy,  or  prominent, 
distinguished  hunters  were  buried  with  special  ceremonies.  A  corpse  of  this  class  was  clothed  iu  its  best  garments  and  deposited  in  a 
small  structure  of  earth,  ornamented  as  much  as  possible  with  mats  and  flowers ;  the  deceased  was  seated  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  the 
chin ;  then  the  strnc+ure  was  covered  over  and  closed.  If  the  deceased  had  been  a  hunter  all  his  hunting  utensils  were  buried  Avith  him. 
The  poor  and  common  people  were  simply  thrown  into  holes,  but  also  in  a  sitting  posture.  Men  who  died  at  sea  were  generally  eviscerated 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  decomposition.  The  entrails  were  burned  separately.  Relatives  of  the  deceased  individual  killed  slaves  in 
his  honor,  or  as  proof  of  their  love  for  him  or  their  violent  grief— customs  observed  by  other  American  tribes.  Near  relatives  of  the 
dead  continued  a  general  lamentation  for  several  days ;  during  this  time  they  fasted ;  they  did  not  partake  of  meat  or  oily  food  such  as 
fish-heads,  and  they  kept  themselves  clean  ;  and  even  husband  and  wife  did  not  cohabit  during  the  time  of  mourning.  Those  who  were 
very  much  attached  to  the  deceased,  if  they  did  not  commit  sttioide  during  the  iirst  paroxysm  of  grief,  often  fasted  almost  to  starvation, 
and  frequently  visited  the  place  of  burial  to  mourn  and  lament,  giving  away  to  the  people  large  quantities  of  valuables  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  When  children  died  the  parents  did  not  weep,  with  the  exception  of  cases  where  children  died  before  having  any  teeth  ;  iu  that 
case  the  father  fasted  ten  days  and  the  mother  twenty.  The  wife  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  husband  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
kept  a  fast  and  lament  for  sixty  days,  beginning  from  the  eleventh  day  after  the  death ;  but  if  the  husband  died  or  perished  at  sea  the 
days  of  mourning  and  fasting  were  reduced  by  half.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  mourning  period  the  widows  or  widowers  might  contract 
a  new  marriage. 

The  government  of  the  Atkhans  was  patriarchal  and  liberal.  They  had  no  laws  or  rules ;  customs  and  traditions  were  their  only 
guide.  They  had  hereditary  tribal  commanders,  like  other  American  nations,  but  their  power  was  limited  and  conditional ;  they  were 
<mly  obeyed  by  those  who  chose  to  listen.  Their  power  consisted  principally  in  the  oflSce  of  selecting  men  to  perform  certain  labor  for  the 
common  welfare ;  to  divide  whales  cast  up  by  the  sea,  to  collect  the  forces  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  act  as  leaders  during  battles  with 
the  enemy.  But  on  such  occasions  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  conduct  themselves  bravely  and  be  ahead  of  everybody  ;  if  one 
acted  otherwise  some  "brave"  was  at  once  selected  to  replace  him,  and  such  individual  was  at  once  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  a  chief.     Chiefs  who  displayed  extraordinary  cowardice  were  deprived  not  only  of  rank,  but  of  their  property. 

Special  days  or  periods  of  repcise  they  did  no^  know,  but  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  for  feasting,  such  as  the  arrival  of 
strangers,  the  return  of  parties  from  long  voyages,  victories  over  an  enemy,  or  uncommon  success  in  hunting,  a  season  of  rejoicing  was  at 
(mce  instituted.  Their  celebrations  consisted  generally  of  scenic  representations,  with  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  drums ;  masks  were 
also  used  at  such  times,  and  other  ornaments  according  to  the  subject  represented  by  the  actors.  Frequently  shamanism  entered  into 
such  solemnities ;  shamans  were  always  present  on  such  occasions,  and  were  consulted  in  the  shaping  of  masks  or  disguises.  These 
festivities  began  and  frequently  ended  with  feastiugs.'  The  fare  consisted  only  of  local  products,  all  marine  animals  except  the  "killer" 
whale,  all  birds  with  the  exception  of  the  hawk,  eagle,  and  gull.  All  fishes  and  all  kjiown  berries  and  roots  were  consumed  as  food,  but 
the  most  luscious  morsel  was  a  ihixture  oisarana  roots  and  berries  with  blubber. 

The  Atkhans  had  also  special  games  for  evenings,  during  which  personal  encounters  or  trials  of  endurance  took  place.  The  contests 
sometimes  were  of  songs,  sometimes  of  dances,  and,  rarely,  a  rude  kind  of  wrestling ;  formal  challenges  were  sent  and  accepted  on  stich, 
occasions,  and  a  failure  to  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time  was  considered  a  disgrace.  The  whole  proceedings  were  of  a  friendly  nature, 
and  were  generally  accompanied  with  feasting,  always  with  songs  and  dances.  In  course  of  time  abuser  entered  into  this  custom, 
and  contestants  and  enemies  made  use  of  such  opportunities  to  inflict  injury  upon  each  other.  Open  breaches  of  the  peace  and  murder 
were  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  on  such  occasions. 

The  Atkhans,  as  well  as  the  Oonalashkans,  maintain  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  all  lived  at  peace  with  each  other  and  with 
their  neighbors,  but  subsequently  quarrels  broke  out,  and  finally  it  became  customary  for  inhabitants  of  different  villages  to  attack  each 
other  and  destroy  houses  and  property.  Only  the  permanent  residence  of  Eussians  among  them  put  an  end  to  internal  strife  and  murder, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  only  changed  their  character,  and  united  as  brethren  those  who  had  formerly  been  engaged 
iu  strife.  The  bloodiest  wars  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  were  carried  on  by  the  Atkhans  with  their  neighbors  of  Oonalashka ; 
the  latter,  being  the  more  numerous,  were  generally  victors. 

They  say  that  the  first  cause  of  war  between  them  was  the  following  occurrence :  One  of  the  Oonalashkans  had  married  a  native  of 
Atkha,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  unfortunately,  had  only  one  hand  at  birth.  At  one  time  the  relatives  and  brothers  of  the  wife  came 
to  the  village  and  stopped.  The  husband  at  this  time  was  away  at  some  distance ;  the  uncles  and  relatives  noticed  their  one-hand  nephew, 
and  began  to  make  fun  of  him.  They  tied  to  his  body  an  inflated  bladder,  or  drum,  and  told  him  to  dance.  To  the  mother  such  sport, 
though  perhaps  innocent  in  itself,  appeared  an  insult,  but  she  did  not  exhibit  her  anger.  The  guests  departed  in  peace,  without  suspicion 
of  coming  evil.  When  the  husband  returned  she  told  him  everything— that  her  relatives  had  made  sport  of  their  unfortunate  son.  The 
husband  became  very  angry,  and,  collecting  a  few  of  his  relatives,  lie  set  out  at  once  to  seek  revenge.  He  carried  out  his  intention  very 
easily,  as  his  former  guests  had  no  inkling  of  being  pursued.  This  first  errand  of  vengeance  gave  rise  to  continued  hostilities  between 
the  Atkhans  and  Oonalashkans,  and  to'a  repetition  of  the  first  attack.  The  Oonalashkans,  of  course,  considered  themselves  as  insulted 
and  injured,  and  in  their  turn  attacked  the  Atkhans.  In  course  of  lime  it  became  impossible  for  members  of  the  two  tribes  to  meet  without 
a  bloody  conflict,  but  the  Atkhans  sufl'ered  much  more,  because  they  were  weaker;  and,  not  daring  to  attack  the  villages  of  their  enemies, 
they  were  obliged  to  watch  their  opportunities  when  the  Oonalashkans  were  on  journeys  at  distant  hunting-grounds.  These  conflicts 
generally  took  place  on  Siguam,  Amlia,  and  Amukhta  islands.  The  Oonalashkans,  on  the  other  hand,  raided  upon  the  Atkhaus  every 
year  in  numbers  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bidarkas.  This  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Atkhans  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  during  the  summer  in  secluded  and  inaccessible  fortified  places,  but  even  then  they  were  often  besieged  and  compelled  to 
surrender.    The  islands  of  Siguam  and  Amlia  were  generally  the  theater  of  war. 

Though  unable  to  return  the  attacks  of  the  Oonalashkans,  the  Atkhaus  occasionally  made  war  upon  the  Eat  and  Near  islands  as  far 
as  Attoo,  and  only  with  partial  success.  They  used  the  same  weapons  as  the  Oonalashkans — lances  and  knives.  The  prisoners,  especially 
the  males,  were  treated  by  the  Atkhans  with  great  cruelty,  and  those  who  were  made  slaves  were  fortunate  indeed ;  the  others  were 
burned  alive  iu  fire,  roasted  on  heated  rocks,  and  beaten  with  straps. 

The  Atkhans,  as  well  as  the  Oonalashkans  and  other  tribes,  believed,  until  the  urrival  of  Europeans,  that  they  were  the  only  people 
m  fho  world,  and  therefore  the  first  appearance  of  the  Eussians  crealed  great  cunsterLatiou.  All  such  acts  of  the  Eussians  as  were 
lucompri'hensible  to  them  were  ascribed  to  supernatural  qualities,  and  in  the  early  times  the  Eussians  were  classed  with  spirits  or  with 
devils.    This  character  was  maintained  by  the  Eussians  subsequently  by  their  cruelties  and  violent  treatment  of  the  Aleuts.     Any  article 
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of  Russian  manufacture  found  upon  the  beach  was  considered  as  unclean,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  sea  or  burned,  -^t  Arst  th« 
use  of  iron  or  copper  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  shamans;  but  where  there  is  a  rule  there  is  always  violation  of  the  rule.  The  Aleuts 
became  more  bold,  and  convinced  themselves  of  the  superiority  of  metals  for  spears  and  arrow-heads,  knives,  etc.,  and  subsequently  they 
became  better  acquainted  with  the  Russians  and  their  customs,  and  iron  and  copper  became  the  most  valuable  objects  in  their  eyes,  though 
the  belief  continued  that  they  were  manufactured  with  the  assistance  of  the  devil. 

DIVISION  OP  TIME. 

The  Aleuts  had  twelve  months  in  their  year,  the  eleventh  of  which  was  longer  than  the  others,  to  complete  the 
full  year.    Their  seasons  were : 

Kanalch,  winter;  ImniUnga  (after  winter),  spring. 

SaTcoddaM,  summer;  salcoodiJcinga  (after  summer),  autumn. 

The  milky  way  was  called  inim  siglddd,  from  siffUdak,  linia  alba,  (from  the  navel  downward). 

Their  months  were  as  follows  : 

1.  March — Kadoogikh  (first  month),  or  Khisagoonalch  (when  straps  are  eaten — starvation). 

2.  April— Agliooigikh  khisagoonakh  (end  of  eating  straps),  or  Saddgan  kagikh  (time  for  leaving  houses), 
.    3.  May — IcMkh  khookh,  or  Ghigum  tugida  (month  of  flowers). 

4.  June — GhagaUlim  tugida,  or  Ghagaligim  tugida  (month  of  breeding  and  hatching). 

5.  July — Sadignam  tugida  (when  animals  grow  fat). 

6.  August — Oognam  (or  tfkhnam)  tugida  (warm  month). 

7.  September — GhugUlim  tugida  (when  furs  are  good). 

8.  October — Kimadgim  tugida  (hunting-month,  when  seals  come  from  the  north). 

9.  N'ovember — Kimadgim,  kangin  (after  hunting-month). 

10.  December — AgalgUgakh,  or  Agalgdlukh  (when  seals  are  hunted  in  disguise). 

11.  January — Tugidigdinakh  (long  month). 

12.  February — Anulgiliakh  (cormorant  month). 

III. — The  Athabaskans. 

The  Athabaskans,  or  Tinneh,  include  a  large  number  of  tribes  generally  classed  as  "N"orth  American  Indians", 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  in  the  north  to  the  borders  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  The  northernmost 
tribes  of  this  stock  extend  in  a  westerly  direction  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Bering  sea  and  the  Yukon  delta,  touching 
the  sea-coast  at  one  point  only  in  the  northern  part  of  Cook's  inlet.  At  every  other  point  they  are  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  a  belt  of  Eskimo  population.  The  reasons  for  adopting  the  term  Athabaskan  in  preference  to  that  of 
Tinneh  have  already  been  given. 

Closely  allied  as  these  tribes  are  to  our  own  well-known  Indians  of  the  interior,  they  will  piobably  share  in  the 
fate  of  the  latter,  disappearing  rapidly  before  the  first  advances  of  civilization,  until  scarcely  enough  may  be  left 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs;  While  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  Alaska,  especially  those  living 
to  the  southward  of  Bering  strait,  have  the  faculty  of  assimilating  with  races  of  a  higher  type,  the  Athabaskans 
of  the  far  north  have  thus  far  displayed  no  traits  which  would  warrant  us  to  hope  for  their  speedy  civilization. 
The  territory  wliich  furnishes  the  Athabaskan  tribes,  numbering  a  few  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  with  a 
scanty  living  equals  in  superficial  area  many  of  our  states  or  territories.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tinnats  or 
Kenai  people,  on  Cook's  inlet,  these  tribes  have  not  been  in  direct  contact  with  Caucasians  until  quite  lately,  and 
with  the  one  exception  before  mentioned  they  have  not  taken  kindly  to  the  invaders  of  their  vast  domain.  jJfearly 
all  the  Athabaskan  tribes  of  Alaska  add  to  their  tribal  name  proper  the  word  klwtana,  kokhtana,  or  tena.  A  few 
tribes  on  the  upper  Yukon  have  the  teum  kutchin,  with  the  same  meaning.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  this 
kutcliin  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root  as  the  above-mentioned  kokhtana,  and  perhaps  to  the  khuilchan  (kolchan  or 
golchan  of  the  Russians).  The  latter  expression  means  "far-away  people"  with  the  natives  of  Copper  river,  and 
also  with  the  Tinnats  or  Kenai  people. 

In  enumerating  the  Athabaskan  tribes  of  Alaska  we  begin  with 

THE  NATSIT-KUTCHIN. 

The  Natsit-kutchin  (Natsikkutchiu  of  Dall,  and  Natchekutchin  of  Ross)  are  known  to  the  traders  as  gens  de 
large.  The  word  natsit  signifies  strong.  They  are  nomadic,  not  numerous,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Porcupine 
river,  above  its  junction  with  the  Yukon,  and  the-  country  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Arctic  divide.  They  are 
but  little  known,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  Kangmaligmute  of  the  Arctic  coasts.  Their  dwellings  are  rudely- 
constructed  log  shelters,  and  during  the  summer  they  live  in  tents. 

TI-IE   IIAN-KUTCHIN. 

The  Han-kutchiu,  living  on  the  upper  Yukon  river,  between  the  British  boundary  and  Fort  Yukon,  embrace 
several  of  the  subdivisions  made  by  Mr.  Dall,  such  as  the  Tutclionekutchin  (Kolchane)  and  Nehannees.  To  traders 
they  are  known  as  gens  desfaux.  They  also  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  trade  with  the  natives  of  Copper  river  and 
those  of  the  upper  Tennanah  river. 


PLATE  V 


lENNANAH  TRIBE-MAN  AND  WOMAN 
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THE  YUKONIKHOTANA. 

This  tribe,  comprising  the  Yunakhotana  and  the  Kutchakutchin  of  Dall,  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Yukon  river 
from  fort  Yukon  westward  to  Nulato.  The  people  are  less  nomadic  in  their  habits  than  their  eastern  neighbors,  but 
are  by  no  means  numerous.  Their  dwellings  are  built  of  logs  and  roofed  with  bark,  and  their  summer  garments  are  of 
tanned  moose-  and  reindeer-skins,  while  those  for  winter  use  are  made  of  reindeer-,  wolf-,  and  fox-skins.  They  trade 
at  various  points  along  the  Yukon,  but  prefer  to  assemble  at  lifoyakakat  and  Nuklukaiet.  Their  tribal  name  signifies 
"men  of  the  Yukon".  The  existence  of  totems  among  them  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  though  we  have 
many  indications  of  their  division  into  clans.  In  distinction  from  their  neighbors  of  the  west  and  north  they  do 
not  use  their  dogs  as  draught-animals,  but  only  for  hunting.  In  winter  and  summer  alike  they  carry  such  loads  as 
they  wish  to  transport  upon  their  shoulders.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  tall  and  of  spare  habit.  Their  women  are  worn 
out  and  faded  at  an  early  age,  having  in  true  Indian  style  to  bear  most  of  the  household  burdens.  They  are 
poly  gamists,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  males  outnumber  the  females  considerably  in  the  majority  of  the  settlements. 
They  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  but  the  custom  of  purchasing  wives,  found  among  so  many  of  the  Athabaskans, 
does  not  exist  among  them.  They  are  not  copper-colored,  being  rather  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  they  are  less  hairy 
than  their  Eskimo  neighbors. 

THE  TENNANKXJTCHIN. 

The  Tennankutchin  (Mountain  men),  or  Tennan-tnu-kokhtana  (Mountain  Eiver  men)  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Tinnats,  occupy  the  mountainous  basin  of  the  Tennanah  river.  But  few  white  men  have  penetrated  into  their 
domain,  as  they  have  always  borne  the  character  of  a  treacherous  and  warlike  tribe.  They  number,  perhaps,  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  living  chiefly  in  villages  near  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  which  they  descend  during  the  summer 
in  birch-bark  canoes  to  trade  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Nuklukaiet,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tennanah  with  the  Yukon 
river.  Their  common  dress  consists  of  moose-skin  shirts  and  pantaloons  for  both  sexes,  the  difference  consisting 
only  in  the  shape  of  the  skirt  of  the  upper  garment,  which  is  rounded  with  the  females  and  pointed  with  the  males. 
Both  sexes  are  fond  of  bead  and  porcupine-quill  embroidery.  They  paint  their  faces,  and  on  festive  occasions 
powder  their  unkempt  locks  with  eagle-down,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kaniagmute,  in  the  far  southeast.  In  summer 
the  men  wear  no  head-covering  but  a  narrow  band  of  skin  for  the  insertion  of  feathers.  The  accompanying  plate 
represents  two  individuals  of  this  tribe,  who  were  the  first  to  visit  the  sea-coast,  in  the  year  1880.  They  have  been 
known  to  trade  with  the  Kenai  people  in  ancient  times,  and  are  reported  to  possess  a  system  of  totems. 

THE  YTJNNAKAKHOTANA. 

The  Yunnakakhotana,  first  named  by  Zagoskin,  inhabit  the  Koyukuk  river,  the  northern  tributary  of  the 
Yukon.  Their  name  signifies  "  far-away  people",  and  was  probably  given  to  them  by  their  southern  neighbors, 
but  Mr.  Dall  calls  them  Koyukokhotana.  Zagoskin  is  the  only  white  man  who  has  ever  visited  them  in  their 
homes.  He  made  a  winter  journey  along  the  river  and  across  the  divide  to  the  headwaters  of  Selawik  river, 
which  empties  into  Kotzebue  sound.  He  describes  them  as  living  in  small  communities  of  one  or  two  log  houses 
widely  scattered.  The  Yunnakakhotana  trade  alternately  at  2>rulato  on  the  Yukon,  and  with  the  Eskimo  of 
Kotzebue  sound.  Mr.  E.  W.  l^elson  reports  that  he  saw  natives  belonging  to  this  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Kotzebue 
sound,  who  had  mixed  with  their  Eskimo  neighbors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  adopted  their  language  while 
still  retaining  their  distinctly  Athabaskan  physical  features. 

Misled,  probably,  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Eussian  language,  Mr.  Dall  has  mentioned  Zagoskin  (and 
upon  his  authority  Wrangell  and  Baer)  as  classing  these  people  with  the  Innuit  or  Eskimo.  In  this  he  is  mistaken, 
as  Zagoskin  drew  a  very  distinct  line  between  his  Tinnai  and  the  Kngyulit  or  Eskimo  everywhere,  locating  the 
boundaries  between  the  tribes  with  remarkable  correctness. 

THE  KAINHKHOTANA. 

The  Kainhkhotana,  comprising  the  people  of  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  from  Nulato  down  to  Paimute  (the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Eskimo  tribes  on  the  Yukon),  as  well  as  the  tribes  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chageluk, 
Innoko,  and  Thlegon  rivers,  formerly  classed  as  Ingalit  or  Inkalik,  are  the  westernmost  of  the  Alaskan  Athabaskans, 
almost  impinging  upon  the  sea-coast  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Anvik  river.  The  tribal  name  means  "  lowlanders". 
Like  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Kainhkhotana  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  and  engage  in  fishing  only  to  eke  out  scanty 
supplies.  They  live  in  permanent  villages  and  make  use  of  dogs  as  draught-animals,  having  adopted  lq  addition 
many  customs  of  their  Eskimo  neighbors  on  the  west.  In  traveling  on  the  river  and  on  the  lakes  they  make  use 
of  both  the  birch-bark  canoe  and  the  kaiak.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  manufactured  by  themselves  but  purchased 
from  the  Eskimo,  who  in  their  turn,  as  before  mentioned,  have  adopted  the  birch-bark  canoe  for  certain  purposes. 
The  Kainhkhotana  have  also  adopted  from  the  Eskimo  the  frequent  celebration  of  festivals  and  the  rites  of 
sliamanism.  Their  dwellings  are  large  and  partly  underground,  with  a  superstructure  of  logs  and  sods.  The 
kashga  or  council-house  of  the  Eskimo  is  absent  here,  and  festivals  are  held  in  the  larger  dwellings.  No  traces  of 
the  totemic  system  have  been  found.  During  one  of  their  festivals,  connected  in  some  way  with  hunting  reindeer, 
11  AL 
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which  the  writer  witnessed  on  the  Chageluk  river,  the  following  representation  took  place :  Two  men,  who  had 
been  donning  their  costumes  behind  a  screen  of  deer-skins,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  center  of  the  house,  the  sides 
of  which  were  lined  with  spectators.  One  man  was  attired  in  a  fantastic  hunting  costume,  richly  ornamented  with 
beads,  fringes,  and  tassels,  and  wearing  a  band  around  the  head  studded  with  eagles'  feathers,  and  with  bow  and 
arrows  in  his  hands.  The  stuffed  skins  of  several  animals  and  birds  were  drawn  forth  from  some  corner  in  rapid 
succession  by  means  of  strings,  and  as  each  animal  appeared  the  hunter  made  an  attempt  to  kill  it.  Every  attempt, 
however,  was  foiled  by  the  other  man,  who  was  dressed  up  in  imitation  of  a  raven,  with  the  appropriate  mask  and 
with  wings  fastened  to  his  arms.  With  these  wings  he  would  spoil  the  hunter's  aim,  and  then  hop  about,  imitating 
admirably  the  awkward  jumping  of  the  crow,  while  he  kept  chattering  away  in  derision  of  the  awkward  hunter.  This 
was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  a  shaman  or  sorcerer  appeared  upon  the  scene,  dressed  up  in  a  long  hunting-shirt 
nearly  covered  with  strings  of  bears'  claws,  eagles'  beaks,  beads,  etc.,  and  with  rattles  in  both  hands.  The  shaman 
pressed  upon  the  hunter  the  acceptance  of  a  charm  or  amulet,  for  which  he  received  in  payment  nearly  everything 
the  hunter  had  about  him.  Then  the  animals  began  to  appear  again,  the  hunter  slaying  them  one  after  another 
without  any  further  interference  from  the  raven.  It  was  evidently  unnecessary  to  look  for  any  deep  meaning  in 
this  performance,  as  it  was  only  the  shaman's  advertisement  of  his  charms  and  services  pure  and  simple.  In  such 
festivals  as  are  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  dead  the  performances  are  more  varied  and  of  greater  interest. 

The  Kainhkhotaua,  like  most  of  their  Athabaskan  neighbors,  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  boxes  raised 
on  posts  somewhat  above  the  ground.  Flags  and  streamers  of  white  cotton  are  frequently  attached  to  these 
structures.  The  burial-places  are  generally  located  upon  some  prominent  bluff  overhanging  the  river,  where  the 
graves  can  be  seen  from  a  distance. 

THE   KHTJILCHAN. 

The  Khuilchan,  or  Kolchane  of  the  Eussians,  occupy  the  vast  interior  mountainous  region  bordering  upon  the 
upper  Kuskokvim,  the  divide  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Tennanah  in  the  north,  the  main  Alaskan  range  in 
the  east  and  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Nushegagmute  in  the  west.  They  are  nomads,  roaming  about  at  will 
from  river  to  river,  and  from  one  mountain  chain  to  another,  selling  their  skins  at  the  trading-posts  nearest  their 
hunting-grounds.  This  last  custom  has  given  rise  to  an  overestimation  of  their  number,  as  the  same  tribes  have 
been  accounted  for  as  trading  at  three  or  four  different  stations.  Their  whole  number  at  present  probably  does  not 
reach  200.  The  many  traditions  of  their  treacherous  and  warlike  character  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Eussians  may 
safely  be  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  Living  as  they  do,  they  could  never  have  been  a  numerous  people  or  the  cause 
of  danger  to  their  neighbors.  It  is  said  that  they  have  some  permanent  villages  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kuskokvim,  but  no  white  man  has  ever  beheld  them.  Such  of  the  women  as  have  been  seen  at  the  various 
trading-stations  were  of  repulsive  appearance,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  life  of  hardship  and  abuse.  The  Khuilchan 
use  birch-bark  canoes,  and  do  not  make  use  of  the  dogs  ^s  draught-animals. 

THE  TINNATS-  (Or  KINNATS)  KHOTANA. 

The  Tinnats-khotana  (Kenaitze  of  the  Eussians),  named  Tehaninkutchin  by  Dall,  are  the  only  tribe  of 
Athabaskans  occupying  any  portion  of  the  sea-coast  in  Alaska.  They  came  into  contact  with  the  Eussians  at  an 
early  date,  but  were  subjugated  only  after  much  fighting.  As  early  as  1789  permanent  trading-stations  were 
established  among  them  on  the  coast  of  Cook's  inlet  by  the  Eussians,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been  nominally 
Christians.  Their  regular  missionary  station  is  now  located  oh  the  mouth  of  the  Kaknu  river.  The  settlements  of 
the  Tinnats-khotana  extend  from  Kuchekmak  gulf  on  the  Kenai  peninsula  around  the  inlet  northward  and  westward, 
including  the  valleys  of  the  Kinik  and  Sushetno  rivers,  and  reaching  to  the  great  lake  of  Ilyamna,  and  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  cape  Douglas,  where  the  Kahiagmute  territory  begins.  The  Tinnats-khotana  are  taller  than  their 
Eskimo  neighbors;  their  skin  is  a  shade  or  two  darker,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
former  Eussian  settlements,  where  they  have  intermingled  with  the  invaders.  Their  women  are  generally  much 
more  prepossessing  in  personal  appearance  than  those  of  the  other  Athabaskan  tribes  of  Alaska.  In  the  coast 
settlements  their  mode  of  life  has  been  much  changed.  They  have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  customs  of  the 
semi-civilized  Kaniagmute  and  Creoles,  but  in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  Sushetno  and  Kinik  valleys,  we  find 
them  still  dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  trousers,  men  and  women  alike ;  a  practice  clearly  indicating  their  kinship 
to  the  northern  Athabaskans.  Many  of  their  garments  are  tastefully  embellished  with  porcupine-quills,  beads,  and 
grass  plaiting.  The  ears  and  noses  of  the  men  are  pierced  for  the  insertion  of  pendants  of  dentalium  or  hyqua 
shell,  this  being  almost  the  only  section  of  the  territory  where  the  trader  still  finds  a  steady  demand  for  these 
shells.  In  the  interior  these  people  use  the  birch-bark  canoe  exclusively  for  coast  voyages  and  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  beluga;  purchasing  the  bidarkas  they  use  from  their  Eskimo  neighbors.  They  build  their  permanent 
dwellings  of  logs.  These  logs  are  so  fashioned  that  the  under  side,  hollowed  out,  fits  down  tight,  almost  air- 
tight, upon  the  rounded  surface  of  the  timber  next  below.  Some  of  their  houses  are  from  15  to  20  feet  square, 
and  have  regular  rafters,  giving  a  pitch  to  the  roof  suf&cient  to  shed  rain  and  melting  snow.  The  covering  of 
the  roof  is  tho  bark  of  spruce  trees.  The  fire-place  is  in  the  center,  with  a  smoke-hole  directly  above  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  house  consists  of  a  low,  square  aperture  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  an  adult  person.    The  floor 
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consists  of  the  natural  earth  trodden  hard,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  inclosure  are  rude  platforms,  erected  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  ground,  covered  with  grass  mats  and  skins,  and  serving  as  sleeping-  and  lounging-places  in  the 
evening.  In  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  hunters  we  find  wings  or  box-like  additions  to  the  main  building,  tightly 
framed  and  put  together,  opening  into  the  main  room.  These  little  additions  are  furnished  with  the  luxury  of  a 
rough  plank  floor,  and  in  many  instances  with  a  small  window  covered  with  fish-gut.  They  are  used  in  winter  as 
sleeping  apartments,  and  as  reception-rooms  during  visits  of  ceremony,  and  also  as  bath-rooms,  being  heated  during 
the  winter  with  hot  stones  carried  in  from  the  fire  outside,  thus  enabling  the  natives  to  dispense  with  clothing  during 
the  night,  which  they  consider  a  great  luxury.  Wherever  the  Tinnats-khotana  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  mission  they  bury  their  dead  under  ground,  but  in  more  remote  settlements  we  find  the  bodies  deposited 
in  boxes  set  upon  posts,  as  before  noticed  in  speaking  of  other  Athabaskan  tribes.  The  bodies  of  chiefs  and 
prominent  persons  are  frequently  placed  in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  house  with  door  and  window,  and 
gifts  are  deposited  at  graves  and  burial-places.  At  the  death  of  a  chief  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  all  his  belongings 
into  the  hut  that  shelters  his  remains.  In  the  vicinity  of  Toyonok  I  saw  such  a  burial-house  nearly  filled  with 
articles  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  ihe  natives,  among  them  several  Eussian  samovars,  worth  from  $50  to  $60 
apiece,  breech-loading  arms,  rifles,  large  numbers  of  blankets  and  deer-skins,  richly-ornamented  garments,  etc. 
The  deceased  who  had  been  thus  honored  was  a  Christian,  and  not  long  after  my  visit  the  Russian  missionary 
proceeded  to  the  burial-house  and  carried  off  all  articles  of  value  and  sold  them  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  Ifo  opposition  was  made  at  the  time  to  this  summary  proceeding,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
resentment  naturally  caused  thereby  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives  will  rankle  there  for  years,  until  some  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  vengeance.  The  men  of  this  tribe  are  of  a  taciturn  disposition,  but  they  are  indefatigable  hunters, 
and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  chase  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  game,  making  long  journeys  into  the  interior 
through  the  mountain  defiles  and  over  passes,  nearly  always  on  foot,  using  their  birch-bark  canoes  chiefly  for  crossing 
rivers  and  lakes.  They  build  along  their  routes  of  travel  here  and  there  temporary  shelters  or  sheds  open  in  front, 
with  sloping  roof,  thatched  with  grass.  Each  traveling  individual  or  party,  on  leaving  such  a  place,  deposits  in  a 
certain  nook  a  small  bundle  of  dry  moss,  birch  bark,  resin,  or  twigs,  to  enable  the  next  comer  to  kindle  his  fire 
without  difficulty.    This  hospitable  and  thoughtful  custom  is  never  omitted. 

The  Tinnats-khotana  also  have  their  festivals  and  dances  on  certain  occasions,  during  which  presents  are  given 
away  to  those  who  attend.  The  giver  of  the  feast  alone  appears  masked  and  dressed  up  in  fanciful  costume.  The 
modus  operandi  of  one  of  these  festivals,  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  a  beluga-hunt  at  the  village  of  Chkituk,  was 
as  follows : 

The  invited  guests  who  were  to  participate  in  the  feast  arrived  in  canoes  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
received  on  the  beach  by  the  chief  of  Chkituk,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  his  people  chanting  a  song  in  slow 
measure.  The  guests  took  up  the  song,  and  both  parties  walked  up  to  the  village,  the  hosts  carrying  all  the  baggage 
and  belongings  of  their  visitors.  The  party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  where  they  were  entertained 
hospitably  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  Etiquette  did  not  permit  a  single  question  to  be  addressed  to 
the  new-comers  until  they  had  satisfied  their  appetites.  The  greatest  delicacies,  berries  preserved  in  rancid  oil, 
beluga-blubber,  dried  moose-nose,  and  fish-spawn  were  pressed  upon  them  without  a  word  and  partaken  of  in  silence. 
At  last  their  hunger  was  appeased  and  conversation  began,  which  was  kept  up  until  darkness  had  set  in.  Then 
the  chief  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  two  wives  attired  himself  in  his  best 
costume,  consisting  of  an  immense  hat  trimmed  with  bears'  claws  and  beads,  and  a  loose  robe  of  white  cotton 
richly  embroidered  with  beads.  In  his  hands  he  had  rattles,  inflated  bladders  filled  with  pebbles.  He  advanced 
to  the  center  of  the  room  and  began  to  dance,  two  of  his  sons  chanting  and  beating  time  with  sticks.  The 
measure  increased  in  rapidity  as  the  dance  proceeded,  involving  a  corresponding  change  in  the  movements  of  the 
chief,  who  wound  up  his  performance  with  the  most  violent  contortions.  When  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted  he 
ceased  dancing,  and  threw  upon  the  floor  a  number  of  articles  he  wished  to  give  away.  The  spectators,  excited  by 
the  song,  also  produced  gifts  and  threw  them  upon  the  others.  The  whole  was  then  distributed  among  those 
present  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  oldest  woman  present,  the  chief  lifting  up  each  article  and  the 
woman  calling  the  name  of  the  person  who  should  have  it.  After  this  the  chief  changed  his  costume  four  times, 
performing  as  many  dances,  and  after  each  there  was  a  distribution  of  presents.  This  ceremonial  was  kept  up  for 
three  successive  afternoons,  until  the  hunters  departed  on  their  journey,  chanting  a  canoe  song  and  keeping  time 
with  their  paddles. 

The  Tinnats-khotana,  though  nominally  Christians,  still  observe  many  of  their  old  customs,  one  of  which  is 
the  driving  away  of  evil  spirits  from  the  couch  of  a  dying  person.  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind  in  a  village 
situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  missionary  establishment.  A  woman  was  lying  upon  a  wretched  couch  in  her 
last  moments,  while  her  husband  stood  in  the  entraiice  or  doorway  of  the  house,  loading  and  firing  his  gun,  and 
shouting  between  the  discharges  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  yells  and  groans  from  the 
other  members  of  the  household,  his  neighbors  joining.  The  action  appeared  to  be  cruel  and  savage,  but  the  intention 
was  good,  being  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits  from  the  dying  woman. 

The  Tinnats-khotana  have  many  traditions  of  gigantic  races,  living  to  the  north  ward ,  who  in  ancient  times 
invaded  their  territory,  killing  many  people.    One  old  man  assured  me  that  during  the  life-time  of  his  grandfather 
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one  of  these  giants  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  as  he  strode  through  the  villages  he  would  pick  up  an 
unfortunate  individual  in  each  hand,  swing  them  by  their  feet,  and  knock,  their  heads  together,  after  which 
summary  proceedings  he  would  deposit  thenj  in  the  breast  of  his  parka.  It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  that 
these  savages  should  ever  have  heard  how  Polyphemus  treated  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  The  same  old  man, 
in  speaking  of  the  tribes  adjoining  the  Tinnats-khotana  in  the  north,  said  that  after  crossing  the  mountains  the 
traveler  would  first  come  to  the  Khuilchan,  who  were  cannibals,  easily  distinguished  by  a  blue  ring  around  the 
mouth  caused  by  their  horrible  practice.  Beyond  this  tribe  lived  the  giants  heretofore  mentioned,  and  still  beyond 
them  a  very  small  race  of  people,  almost  black,  but  exceedingly  skillful  in  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow.  Beyond  this 
dwarf  tribe  again  there  was  only  water  and  big  fish,  as  big  as  mountains.  One  might  almost  imagine  from 
this  fantastic  description  that  the  Tinnats-khotana  knew  of  the  under-sized  Eskimo  of  the  Arctic  coast  and  the 
whales  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  Their  superstitions  with  regard  to  the  various  smoking  and  rumbling  volcanoes  in 
their  country  are  numerous.  They  do  not  like  to  approach  such  localities,  and  until  the  Eussians  settled  among 
them  the  immediate  vicinity  of  volcanoes  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  reindeer,  moose,  and  other  game,  which  were 
never  molested  there.  They  tell  of  an  eruption  of  the  Ilyamna  volcano,  during  which  lava  and  rock  in  huge 
masses  were  thrown  across  the  inlet,  covering  up  whole  villages  with  debris.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  locate 
with  accuracy  the  time  of  this  fearful  eruption,  but  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Cook's  inlet  are  y^et  found 
blocks  of  lava  and  conglomerate  that  invest  the  tradition  with  some  probability.  The  natives  also  say  that  a 
pestilence  followed  this  eruption,  nearly  destroying  the  people.  This  also  we  may  believe  when  we  glance  at  the 
large  number  of  village-sites  almost  hidden  from  view  under  a  dense  covering  of  sphagnous  growth. 

The  following  are  the  names  given  by  the  Tinnats  to  other  tribes : 

Their  own  name:  Tinnatz  or  Kinnatzkokhtana. 

Kaniagmute:  Ultz-chna  (slaves). 

Ohugachimute:  Tatliakhtana. 

Copper  river :  Otnokhotana. 

Thlinket:  Totkoliushok.  [?] 

Aleut:  Takhayuna. 

Aliaska  peninsula:  Nieskakh-itina. 

Prairie  or  tundra  people :  Ghuil-chan. 

Ilyamna  people:  Ktzialtana. 

People  of  the  sea-coast  with  long.spears:  Tutna. 

Dog-drivers  (in  tte  north):  Tyndysiukhtana. 

Russian:  Kaziakhtana  (Cossack). 

THE  AH-TENA   OB  AHTNA-KHOTANA. 

The  Ah-tena  (of  Dall),  a  name  signifying  "big  men",  or  Otnokhotana,  as  they  are  named  by  the  Tinnats, 
occupy  the  whole  basin  of  the  Copper  or  Atnah  river  and  its  tributaries.  Their  permanent  villages  are  located 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  sea.  They  do  not  number  over  300  all  told. 
Their  position  is  that  of  middlemen  between  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  Athabaskans  of  the  far 
interior,  their  trading  operations  extending  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  and  Tennanah  rivers.  The  men 
are  tall,  straight,  and  very  active,  with  features  resembling  closely  those  of  the  typical  North  American  Indian ; 
aquiline  noses  are  the  rule  among  the  Atnah  people.  The  men  do  not  possess  any  beard,  or  perhaps  remove  all 
hair  from  the  face  after  the  custom  of  other  well-known  tribes.  The  females  of  this  tribe  have  not  yet  come  under 
the  observation  of  any  white  men  who  lived  to  describe  them ;  two  or  three  Eussians  who  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  Copper  Eiver  country  were  killed  by  the  savages,  and  the  only  white  man  (a  miner)  who  has  made  an 
attempt  since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  though  suffered  to  reside  in  the  lower  Copper  Eiver 
region  for  nearly  two  years,  was  not  permitted  to  visit  the  permanent  villages  or  to  ascertain  the  mineral  resources 
of  that  region.  The  name  of  the  river  from  which  this  tribe  has  taken  its  name, is  properly  Ahtnu,  or  "  Big  river," 
tnu  being  the  word  for  river  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Tinnats.  The  party  of  Copper  Eiver  natives 
who  made  their  annual  visit  to  the  Nuchek  trading-post  in  the  year  1881  gave  to  me,  as  their  tribal  name,  Ahtnu- 
khotana,  or  "  Big  Eiver  people".  For  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  sea-coast  these  people  purchase  large  skin-covered 
boats  of  the  Chugachimute  or  of  the  traders.  The  return  journey  up  the  river  is  exceedingly  difficult,  as  at  two 
different  points  glaciers  have  crossed  the  river,  making  long  portages  over  the  ice  necessary.  The  men  claim  that 
they  must  spend  from  three  to  four  weeks  on  their  return  voyage.  This  assertion  is  probably  true,  as  they  abstain 
from  purchasing  any  article  of  weight  or  bulk  for  the  purpose  of  their  trade,  confining  themselves  entirely  to  beads, 
a  few  light  packages  of  cotton  prints,  and  tobacco.  The  beads  are  purchased  by  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  again,  as  they  do  not  themselves  make  use  of  any  kind  of  bead  ornaments.  Their  deer-skin  garments  are 
trimmed  with  porcupine-quill  embroidery  and  fringes  alone.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  either  hanging  loose  or  tied 
in  a  single  scalp-lock  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  accompanying  plate  represents  one  of  these  Atnah  warriors, 
together  with  an  individual  from  their  nearest  neighbors  in  the  east,  the  Ohilkhat  Thlinket.    For  the  reasons  above 
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mentioned,  nothing  is  known  of  their  domestic  life  or  their  beliefs  and  superstitions.  By  the  Eskimo  of  Prince 
William  sound  the  Copper  Eiver  people  are  called  YuUit,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  term  signifies  "  one  people  ". 

IV. — The  Thlinket. 

The  Thlinket,  numbering  perhaps  somewhat  over  7,000  people,  and  inhabiting  the  coast  and  islands  from  the 
intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- first  meridian  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  are  i)erhaps  the  most 
interesting  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  country  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view.  The  curious  totemic  system 
is  more  fully  developed  here  than  it  has  been  found  with  any  other  tribe.  The  ties  of  the  totem  or  clanship  are 
considered  far  stronger  than  those  of  blood  relationship.  The  principal  clans  are  those  of  the  Eaven,  the  Bear,  the 
Wolf,  and  the  Whale.  Men  may  not  marry  in  their  own  clan,  and  children  belong  to  the  clan  of  their  mother. 
The  Thlinket  are  strictly  confined  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  n  atural  barrier  of  stupendous  mountains  that  rise  everywhere 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  along  the  whole  length  of  their  territory;  hence  they  are  emphatically  a 
maritime  people,  skillful  in  the  construction  and  management  of  their  huge  wooden  canoes  fashioned  out  of  a  single 
log.  Nearly  all  their  subsistence  is  drawn  from  the  sea  and  from  the  rivers,  with  the  addition  of  deer  and  mountain 
goat  from  the  mountains.  Their  country  is  thickly  wooded,  and  as  a  consequence  their  dwellings  are  large,  being 
constructed  of  huge  planks  and  logs,  some  of  the  latter  of  such  dimensions  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  these  savages 
could  handle  them  without  mechanical  appliances.  In  all  the  villages  where  the  Thlinket  live  in  their  primitive 
manner  totem-posts,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  up  in  front  of  nearly  every  dwelling,  elaborately 
carved  with  the  totem  in  all  imaginable  variations,  and  indicating  in  some  obscure  way  the  pedigree  of  the  owner. 
The  Thlinket  excel  in  all  manner  of  carving  in  wood,  bone,  or  stone ;  they  shape  pipes,  rattles,  and  masks  with  all 
fantastical  forms,  from  the  hardest  material.  The  women  are  equally  skillful  in  plaiting  baskets  from  spruce  roots 
split  and  soaked  in  water.  The  fibers  are  dyed  in  different  colors  and  worked  into  tasteful  patterns.  In  former 
times  they  also  made  a  practice  of  weaving  the  long  hair  of  the  mountain  goat  into  cloaks  and  blankets,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  colors  and  patterns,  but  since  the  introduction  of  woolen  blankets  and  manufactured  clothing  this 
art  has  been  neglected  until  now  it  is  almost  lost,  but  a  few  of  these  garments  now  existing  as  heirlooms  in  the 
more  prominent  families. 

The  Thlinket,  like  their  near  relatives,  the  natives  of  British  Columbia,  have  always  owned  slaves,  and  the 
custom  has  not  been  abolished  among  them  since  their  transfer  to  the  United  States.  The  slaves  were  always  in 
the  first  place  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  sold  from  one  clan  or  tribe  to  another,  but  the  descendants  of  these  slaves 
also  remained  in  the  condition  of  their  parents,  liable  to  be  given  away,  traded  off,  or  even  killed  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  masters.  The  former  custom  of  killing  slaves  on  the  death  of  a  chief  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  servants 
in  the  other  world  has  become  obsolete  or  exists  only  nominally,  as  for  long  years  previous  to  the  sale  of  the 
territory  the  Thlinket  of  Alaska  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting  presents  from  the  Eussian  authorities  in  consideration 
of  releasing  the  intended  victims  of  this  practice.  They  resorted  to  the  same  extortion  during  the  first  year  of 
American  occupation,  when  the  military  commander  at  Sitka,  with  200  or  300  soldiers  at  his  back,  was  weak 
enough  to  comply  with  it,  and  to  bribe  the  insolent  chiefs  into  abstaining  from  murder.  They  think  any  insult  or 
injury  can  be  repaired  by  payment  of  money  or  goods.  The  murder  of  a  relative  can  be  atoned  for  by  a  certain 
number  of  blankets  (their  common  currency  since  their  first  acquaintance  with  Caucasians) ;  wounds  and  injuries 
are  assessed  in  proportion  ;  a  refusal  to  marry  a  widow  of  an  uncle  or  elder  brother  can  also  be  settled  by  the 
payment  of  blankets;  wars  are  frequently  avoided  by  an  indemnity  arrangement,  and  they  go  so  far  in  this  system 
of  compensation  that  they  demand  payment  for  losses  from  parties  who  have  been  in  no  way  instrumental  in  causing 
them.  For  instance,  an  Indian  of  Sitka  broke  into  the  room  of  two  miners  in  their  absence,  emptied  a  demijohn  of 
liquor,  and  died  in  consequence,  and  the  relatives  of  the  robber  demanded  and  received  payment  from  the  unfortunate 
Caucasians.  If  a  man  be  attacked  by  a  savage  dog,  and  kills  him  in  self-defense,  he  must  pay  for  the  dog  to  the 
Thlinket  owner.  A  small  trading-schooner,  while  running  before  a  furious  gale,  rescued  two  Thlinket  from  a  sinking 
canoe,  which  had  been  carried  to  sea.  The  canoe  was  nearly  as  long  as  the  schooner  and  could  not  be  carried  or 
towed,  seeing  which  the  natives  themselves  cut  the  worthless  craft  adrift.  When  the  humane  captain  landed  the 
rescued  men  at  their  village  he  was  astonished  by  a  peremptory  demand  for  pa.yment  for  the  canoe,  backed  by  threats 
of  retaliation  or  vengeance. 

The  observations  of  the  priest  Veniaminof,  who  labored  patiently  among  the  people  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  those  of  several  subsequent  explorers,  are  embodied  in  the  following  summary : 

The  tribe  or  race  who  call  themselves  Thlinket  (that  is,  man  in  their  own  language),  but  who  received  from  the 
Eussians  the  names  of  Kaliushi,  Koliushi  or  Kolosh,  inhabit  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  to 
the  Columbia  river,  or  from  latitude  60°  to  45°  north.  The  subject  of  my  investigation,  however,  has  been  that 
portion  of  the  race  living  north  of  the  Nass  river  or  of  the  British  boundary.  Veniaminof  estimated  the  number  of 
the  whole  race  at  from  20,000  to  25,000  living  within  the  Eussian  lines,  but  the  estimate  was  made  in  1840,  and  if 
it  was  once  correct  a  remarkable  decrease  in  numbers  must  have  taken  place  since. 

The  term  Kolosh,  applied  to  the  Thlinket  by  the  Eussians,  is  not  recognized  by  themselves.  It  is  a  term  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Aleut  word  Icaluga,  signifying  a  trough  or  wooden  dish.  When  the  first  Eussians  encountered 
the  Thlinket  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  the  Aleutian  hunters  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  lip  ornament  of  the 
Thlinket  women,  consisting  of  a  trough-shaped  disk  inserted  in  an  incision  of  the  under  lip.    In  speaking  of  these 
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natives  they  probably  described  them  as  people  with  "kaliigas",  of  which  latter  word  TcalusKka  would  be  the 
diminutive,  and  thus  it  is  supposed  the  Eussian  name  of  the  tribe  originated.  It  is  dififlcult  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  this  derivation,  as  we  meet  in  all  sections  of  the  former  Eussian  colonies  with  provincialisms  of 
Yakutish,  Kamchatkan,  and  Aleutian  origin.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  oldest  authors  on  the  subject 
used  the  term  Kaliushi  or  Koliushi,  while  only  the  later  writers  adopted  the  word  Kolosh.  In  Sitka  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  of  the  country  the  ancient  form  had  become  altogether  obsolete. 

Holmberg  noticed  that  in  Sitka  it  was  the  practice  to  address  a  native  with  the  word  shniaga,  and  claims  that 
this  also  had  become  a  term  signifying  the  whole  race.  The  Eussians  claimed  that  this  expression  is  of  Thlinket 
origin,  but  this  seems  to  me  not  supported  by  evidence.  When  a  Thlinket  addresses  a  Eussian  he  also  uses  the 
word  shniaga,  which  seems  to  signify s"  friend,  or  good  friend,  listen,"  or  something  equivalent.  But  as  there  is 
no  similar  word  in  the  Thlinket  language  expressing  the  same  meaning,  we  may  surmise  that  the  Thlinket  adopted 
the  word  from  the  Eussian,  modifying  it  probably  to  suit  their  own  idiom.  The  Thlinket  themselves  state  that  the 
term  was  adopted  from  the  Eussians ;  it  is  only  too  probable,  therefore,  that  the  word  shniaga  sprang  from  the 
Aleutian  or  some  other  native  tongue  of  Alaska  or  Kamchatka.  The  Thlinket  themselves  adopt  names  from 
their  principal  places  of  residence,  such  as  Sitkakhoan,  Chilkhatklioan,  and  Stakhinkhvan — that  is,  people  of  Sitka, 
Chilkhat,  and  Stakhin.  Eussians  and  other  European  nations  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact  were  named 
by  them  Kusskhakhoan,  but  to  the  Americans,  with  whom  they  always  carried  on  a  clandestine  traffic  in  fire-arms 
and  powder,  they  applied  the  name  of  "  Whashtankhoan".  As  the  roots  of  these  two  names  we  easily  recognize 
the  words  Cossack  and  Boston.  The  first  word  probably  sounded  at  first  Kussakekhoan.  Among  the  Eskimo  of 
the  west  the  same  word  is  in  use  as  Kossage  and  Koshage. 

The  Thlinket  tribe  is  divided  into  two  branches  or  clans,  the  Eaven  and  the  Wolf  family  respectively.  Their 
myths  or  traditions  speak  of  two  heroes  or  gods  who  at  the  begin  ning  of  time,  through  deeds  of  valor  and  supernatural 
power,  procured  for  mankind  the  advantages  and  comforts  they  now  enjoy,  and  to  these  heroes  the  Thlinket  think 
they  trace  their  origin.  The  names  of  these  beings  or  demi-gods  were  Yeshl  or  Yehl,  the  ancestor  of  the  Eaven  clan, 
and  Khenookh,  the  ancestor  of  the  Wolf  family.  In  spite  of  this  theory  of  their  origin,  the  raven  and  the  wolf, 
considered  as  animals,  do  not  take  an  important  place  in  the  Thlinket  mythology.  In  discussing  the  mythology  or 
beliefs  of  the  Thlinket  we  shall  find  that  Yeshl  (or  Yehl)  during  his  frequent  transformations  occasionally  adopted 
the  form  of  the  raven,  and  in  this  way  the  name  of  the  god  may  have  come  to  be  applied  to  the  bird.  It  may  have 
been  the  same  with  Khenookh,  though  the  traditions  make  no  mention  of  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  wolf. 

Both  the  Eaven  and  the  Wolf  clans  have  many  subordinate  divisions.  Thus  in  the  Eaven  clan  we  hear  of  the 
Eaven,  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea-lion,  the  Owl,  the  Thlukhu  (a  species  of  salmon),  and  in  the  Wolf  clan  the  family 
of  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Eagle,  the  Porpoise,  the  Shark,  etc. ;  and  each  of  these  subfamilies  is  again  divided  into 
branches  in  accordance  with  the  locality  occupied  by  it. 

The  Eaven  clan,  which  claims  to  have  sprung  from  Yeshl,  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  enjoy  perhaps  the 
greatest  respect,  but  the  Wolf  clan  has  acquired  renown  through  its  greater  courage,  large  numbers,  and  successful 
warlike  expeditions  and  heroic  deeds. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Wolf  clan  is  the  Khawakhashthan  or  Kokhanthan,  living  on  the 
Chilkhat  river,  which  formerly  held  but  little  intercourse  with  other  clans  and  maintained  a  reputation  for  courage 
and  ferocity.  Each  clan  or  family  displays  in  every  possible  way  the  totem  or  coat-of-arms  in  the  shape  of  some 
easily-recognized  part  of  the  animal  or  bird  that  has  given  the  name  to  their  division.  We  find  such  representations 
carved  or  painted  upon  canoes,  utensils,  blankets,  shields,  wooden  helmets,  and  even  on  their  horses;  and  on  solemn 
occasions,  during  dances  and  feasts  in  memory  of  the  dead,  cremations,  or  other  funeral  ceremonies,  we  frequently 
find  individuals  dressed  up  altogether  in  the  form  of  the  totem  of  the  clan. 

Without  reference  to  clan  or  subdivision  all  the  Thlinket  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  containing  the  chiefs 
or  the  nobility,  the  other  the  common  people.  The  chieftainship  is  hereditary  in  the  families,  but  the  authority 
connected  therewith  is  entirely  dependent  upon  wealth,  which  until  of  late  consisted  chiefly  in  the  possession  of 
slaves.  The  latter,  if  they  belonged  to  the  Thlinket  tribe,  formed  a  third  class,  as  the  children  of  a  slave  always 
remained  slaves,  but  the  majority  of  this  class  were  originally  prisoners,  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  war  from  other 
tribes  to  the  southward,  in  the  British  possessions. 

Veniaminof's  opinion  of  the  division  of  the  Thlinket  clans  was  that  at  the  beginning  only  two  families  existed, 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of  which  were  Yeshl  and  Khenookh.  Their  children  adopted  the  names  of 
various  animals,  and  still  live  together,  though  in  separate  houses.  Each  house  was  described  by  name  in  accordance 
with  its  position  (on  a  hill,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  river  or  lake) ;  but  when  in  course  of  time  the  descendants  increased  in 
number  they  were  obliged  to  seek  other  dwelling-places,  carrying  with  them,  however,  the  name  of  the  abandoned 
locality  and  the  proud  title  of  a  "  son  of  Yeshl "  or  a  "  son  of  Khenookh  ".  These  names  have  descended  to  modern 
times,  while  the  progenitors,  whose  memory  is  carefully  preserved,  were  finally  worshiped  as  god-like  beings  to 
whom  the  Thlinket  owe  all  they  possess  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  traditions  of  the  Thlinket  unite  in  the  theory  of  their  common  origin  in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent, 
whence  they  migrated  northward  and  westward  until  they  emerged  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  in  the  vicinity 
of  Queen  Ciiarlotte  island.     An  apparent  similarity  between  the  languages  of  the  Apache  and  Aztec  tribes  and  that 
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of  the  Thlinket,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Athabaskau  tribes  of  the  north,  has  been  hinted  at  by  many  ethnologists 
and  explorers  since  the  days  of  Wrangell,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

The  outward  characteristics  of  the  Thlinket  tribe  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  The  coarse,  stiff,  coal-black 
hair,  dark  eyebrows,  but  faintly  delineated  over  the  large  black  eyes  full  of  expression,  protruding  cheek  bones, 
thick,  full  lips  (the  under  lips  of  the  women  disfigured  by  the  custom  of  inserting  round  or  oval  pieces  of  wood  or 
bone),  and  the  septum  of  the  men  pierced  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  ornaments  ;  beautiful  white  teeth,  ears  pierced 
not  only  in  the  lobes  but  all  around  the  rim.  To  these  may  be  added  the  dark  color  of  the  skin,  a  medium  stature, 
and  a  proud,  erect  bearing  (this  only  applies  to  the  men).  The  hands  of  the  women  are  very  small,  and  large  feet 
are  rarely  met  with. 

Before  their  acquaintance  with  the  Eunsians  the  only  clothing  of  the  Thlinket  consisted  of  skins  sewed  together, 
which  they  threw  around  their  naked  bodies  without  regard  to  custom  or  fashion.  In  addition  to  this  they  wore 
on  festive  occasions  blankets  woven  out  of  the  fleeces  of  mountain  goats.  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
possessed  the  art  of  dyeing  this  material  black  and  yellow  by  means  of  charcoal  and  a  kind  of  moss  called  seJchone. 
The  patterns  of  these  blankets  wrought  in  colors  exhibit  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  and  industry ;  the  hat, 
plaited  of  roots,  is  also  ornamented  with  figures  and  representations  of  animals. 

By  nature  the  Thlinket  are  Indolent,  those  inhabiting  the  coast  frequently  living  upon  the  refuse  of  the  tide 
upon  the  beach  that  can  be  obtained  without  exertion.  As  long  as  they  lived  in  their  primitive  state,  and  before  the 
creation  of  artificial  wants,  the  men  of  the  Thlinket  tribes  were  urged  to  exertion  only  by  the  rigorous  climate,  which 
compelled  them  to  hunt  fur-bearing  animals  and  to  use  their  skins  as  clothing.  As  their  wants  increased,  however, 
they  overcame  their  natural  indolence,  and  now  they  labor  faithfully  and  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
their  means  of  purchasing  whatever  takes  their  fancy. 

The  male  costume  is  but  little  distinguished  from  that  of  the  females ;  each  wearing  now  (unless  they  have  adopted 
the  garments  of  civilization)  one  cotton  shirt  or  garment  reaching  to  the  knees,  a  woolen  blanket  of  various  colors, 
white,  red,  green,  and  blue,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  rows  of  brass  or  pearl  buttons.  These  blankets  they  wear 
much  in  the  manner  prevailing  among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  throwing  one  end  over  the 
shoulder ;  occasionally  the  garment  is  tightened  around  the  waist  with  a  gorgeous  belt.  As  a  rule,  the  Thlinket  of 
both  sexes  go  barefooted. 

Both  men  and  women  paint  their  faces  black  and  red  with  charcoal  or  soot  and  vermilion  (cinnabar),  which 
are  their  favorite  colors.  They  are  mixed  with  seal-oil  and  rubbed  well  into  the  cuticle  ;  subsequently  figures  and 
patterns  are  scratched  upon  this  surface  with  sticks  of  wood.  The  wealthy  Thlinket  paint  their  faces  every  day, 
while  the  plebeians  indulge  in  this  luxury  only  occasionally. 

The  men  pierce  the  partition  of  the  nose,  the  operation  being  performed  in  early  childhood,  frequently  within  a 
few  weeks  after  birth.  In  the  aperture  thus  made  a  silver  ring  is  sometimes  inserted  large  enough'  to  cover  the 
mouth,  but  the  poorer  individuals  insert  other  articles,  such  as  feathers,  etc.  They  also  pierce  the  lobes  of  the  ear 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  sharks'  teeth,  shells,  and  other  ornaments,  while  through  the  holes  around  the  rim  of 
the  ear  they  draw  bits  of  red  worsted  or  small  feathers.  Veniaminof  states  that  each  hole  in  the  ear  was  pierced 
in  memory  of  some  event  or  deed, 

The  ornamentation  of  the  under  lip  of  a  female  (now  almost  obsolete)  marked,  an  epoch  in  her  life.  When 
she  came  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  lip  was  pierced  and  a  small  cylindrical  piece  of  bone  or  silver  was  inserted. 
As  long  as  she  remained  single  she  wore  this,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  married  a  larger  piece  of  wood  or  bone  was 
pressed  into  the  opening  and  annually  replaced  by  a  still  larger  one,  the  inner  side  being  hollowed  out.  Old 
women  could  frequently  be  seen  with  such  labrets  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  these 
individuals  to  close  their  mouths,  the  under  lip  jirotruding,  distended  by  the  disk  of  wood  or  bone,  in  the  most 
disgusting  manner — the  failure  to  close  the  mouth  causing  an  incessant  flow  of  saliva,  and  often  offensive  pus. 

The  Thlinket,  like  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Forth  America,  may  be  called  marine  nomads, 
as  they  occupy  fixed  dwelling-places  only  during  the  winter,  roving  about  during  the  summer  in  search  of  food  for 
the  winter.  They  derive  their  principal  nourishment  from  the  sea;  a  few  roots,  weeds,  and  berries  forming  luxuries 
only  of  the  summer  season.  The  sea  that  washes  the  shore  is  extraordinarily  rich,  not  only  in  fish,  but  in  all  kinds  of 
mollusks  and  alg®.  The  ebb-tide  bares  the  shore  twice  each  day  and  leaves  behind  an  abundance  of  such  food  in 
pools  and  on  the  rocks,  enabling  a  Thlinket  to  pick  up  his  dinner  without  much  exertion.  He  refuses  no  kind  of 
mollusk  and  consumes  nearly  every  species  of  marine  plant.  His  favorite  articles  of  food  are  clams  and  mussels 
{cardium  and  mytilus),  echinus,  cuttle-fish,  the  roe  of  herrings,  and  all  kinds  of  fish ;  the  herring's  spawn  is  collected 
together  with  algse,  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited,  and  preserved  in  boxes  for  the  winter.  This  delicacy  is  not 
considered  fit  for  the  table  until  it  has  gone  through  a  process  of  fermentation.  Oil  is  pressed  out  of  this  preserved 
spawn  of  a  higher  and  "  finer  "  flavor  than  that  of  seal-oil.  Of  the  cuttle-fish  only  the  arms  are  eaten,  and  these  are 
boiled  until  the  slimy  particles  coagulate.  In  contradistinction  from  the  Eskimo  the  Thlinket  do  not  eat  their  fish  raw ; 
the  cooking  is  now  done  in  iron  kettles,  but  in  former  times  they  used  for  this  purpose  water-tight  baskets  into  which 
heated  stones  were  thrown.  The  fish  intended  to  be  kept  for  the  winter  is  not  dried  in  the  sun,  as  is  done  by  the 
Eskimo,  but  suspended  in  the  smoke  of  the  house. 

The  larger  marine  animals,  such  as  the  seal,  otter,  and  porpoise,  are  much  hunted  and  furnish  abundant  food 
to  the  Thlinket,  but  the  meat  of  the  whale  is  held  to  be  uucleau,  being  despised  by  all  the  Thlinket  as  pork  is  by 
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the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yakutats  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Saint  Blias.  This  change  in  habits 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Yakutats  to  Eskimo  tribes,  a  supposition  -which  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Yakutat  females  do  not  wear  the  horrible  ornament  in  the  under  lip. 

The  Thlinket  dwelling  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska  live  in  fixed  settlements,  but  in  the  summer  they  leave 
their  villages  and  roam  about  at  will,  erecting  temporary  shelters  with  poles  and  bark  wherever  they  remain  for  a 
time.    The  winter  house  is  erected  with  great  care  and  is  frequently  built  strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  fortification 
against  the  attacks  of  other  tribes.    The  height  of  the  Kolosh  or  Thlinket  house  is  from  6  to  8  feet,  and  consists 
of  a  parallelogram  of  heavy  logs ;  rafters  joined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  covered  with  bark  form  a  roof.    The 
entrance  consists  of  a  small  aperture,  generally  circular,  but  occasionally  square  in  shape,  at  some  distance  from  the  i 
ground.    Each  of  these  apertures  can  be  closed  from  within  by  a  ponderous  door.    Ih  the  center  of  the  roof  there  is  a . 
large  square  opening  which  affords  an  entrance  to  daylight  and  an  exit  for  the  smoke.    A  screen  of  planks  is  always  '. 
placed  on  the  weather  side  of  this  opening  and  shifted  about  in  accordance  with  the  wind.    Immediately  under  the 
opening  in  the  roof  is  a  large  fire-place  sunk  a  little  into  the  ground.    The  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  consist 
of  plank,  but  commonly  of  the  bare  soil.    On  two  sides  of  the  interior  of  this  edifice  are  partitions  for  storage  of 
provisions  and  utensils,  while  in  the  background  opposite  the  entrance  there  is  a  number  of  small  box-like  partitions 
serving  as  sleeping-  and  reception-rooms  for  individual  members  of  the  family.    These  latter  apartments  are  not 
high  enough  to  permit  the  inmate  to  stand  erect,  and  rarely  large  enough  to  allow  him  to  stretch  out. 

The  Thlinket  display  the  greatest  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their  canoes,  each  being  carved  out  of  a  single 
log.  The  war  canoes  differ  from  those  in  common  use  only  in  size,  the  former  being  intended  to  carry  from  40  to  50 
people,  while  the  latter  do  not  hold  more  than  10  or  12.  The  shape  is  substantially  the  same,  and  all  are  ornamented 
in  bow  and  stern  with  gaily -colored  figures  and  carvings,  the  war  canoes  frequently  bearing  the  totem  of  the  owner. 
The  handles  of  paddles  or  oars  are  also  similarly  ornamented. 

Long  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Thlinket  with  the  Europeans,  and  consequently  before  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  they  possessed  the  art  of  forging  copper,  which  they  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Copper  Eiver  region.  A  tradition  exists  to  the  effect  that  an  old  woman  of  Uhilkhat  invented  the  art  of 
forging,  and  that  she  was  worshiped  in  consequence  as  a  benefactress  of  her  kind.  For  long  years  this  art  was  a 
hereditary  secret  with  certain  families.  Daggers  and  spears  are  now  manufactured  chiefly  of  iron.  The  dagger  is 
very  broad  and  has  two  blades,  one  on  each  side  of  the  handle,  the  upper  one  generally  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  the  handle  is  wound  with  leather  thongs  and  provided  with  a  long  strap  which  is  tied  around  the  neck 
during  combats  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the  weapon.  Both  blades  have  leather  sheaths,  also  fastened  to  the 
person.  This  dagger  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  Thlinket;  wherever  they  go  they  carry  it  concealed  under 
the  blanket;  in  the  market  of  Sitka,  where  they  dispose  of  game  and  fish,  they  are  seldom  seen  without  it.  The 
iron-pointed  spear  was  used  only  in  war  and  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  fire-arms. 

The  greatest  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  the  Thlinket  in  their  carvings  in  wood,  bone,  and  slate,  but  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes,  cups,  etc.    This  work  is  now  done  altogether  with  implements  of  steel. 

In  the  modes  of  hunting  a  great  change  has  naturally  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  the 
sea-otter,  formerly  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  now  almost  extinct.  Superstition  interferes  with  an  active  pursuit 
of  marine  birds,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  killing  of  the  albatross  and  several  other  species  causes  bad 
weather.  The  bear  was  formerly  rarely  hunted  by  the  superstitious  Thlinket,  who  had  been  told  by  the  shamans  that 
it  is  a  man  who  has  assumed  the  shape  of  an  animal.  They  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  this  secret  of  nature 
fiLrst  became  known  through  the  daughter  of  a  chief  who  came  in  contact  with  a  man  transformed  into  a  bear.  The 
woman  in  question  went  into  the  woods  to  gather  berries  and  incautiously  spoke  in  terms  of  ridicule  of  the  bear, 
whose  traces  she  observed  in  the  path.  In  punishment  for  her  levity  she  was  decoyed  into  the  bear's  lair  and  there 
compelled  to  marry  him  and  assume  the  form  of  a  bear.  After  her  husband  and  her  ursine  child  had  been  killed  by 
her  Thlinket  brethren  she  returned  to. her  home  in  her  former  shape  and  narrated  her  adventures.  Ever  since  that 
time  women,  on  observing  tracks  of  a  bear,  at  once  begin  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  greatest  praise,  and  continue  in 
this  strain  until  they  are  " out  of  the  woods". 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  chase,  perhaps,  is  the  fishery  of  the  Thlinket.  The  herring  catch  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner :  A  pole  about  10  feet  in  length  is  armed  with  iron  points  or  nails  at  one  end,  at  intervals  of 
an  inch  from  each  other ;  the  Thlinket  fisherman  propels  his  canoe  into  the  midst  of  a  school  of  herrings  and  beats 
the  water  with  his  pole,  bringing  forth  a  herring  transfixed  by  each  iron  point  at  nearly  every  stroke.  The  canoe 
is  speedily  filled  in  this  manner.  The  halibut  is  caught  in  very  deep  water  with  wooden  hooks  pointed  with  iron  or 
bone,  the  line  consisting  of  kelp.  A  small  fish  named  ssakh  (the  eulachan  or  candle-fish),  the  oil  of  which  is  very 
highly  prized  by  the  Thlinket,  is  caught  in  baskets.  A  Thlinket  chief,  when  asked  whether  these  baskets  were  their 
own  invention  or  introduced  from  abroad,  related  the  following  story : 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  on  Thlamshashakhian  (Cross  sound)  a  Thlinkfet  named  Khakhekliuthe,  who  with  three  companions 
undertook  a  long  voyage  in  his  canoe.  They  could  not  make  a  landing  at  night,  and  laid  themselves  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
to  rest.  Khakhekhuthe  lay  with  a  paddle  under  his  head,  and  dreamed  that  various  birds  were  flying  about  him,  screaming.  He  seized 
a  paddle  and  struck  about,  and  at  every  stroke  a  bird  fell.  When  he  awoke  he  found  his  companions  dead  in  the  boat,  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  homeward  alone.     Here  again  a  sorrowful  spectacle  met  his  eye.    All  his  people  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
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had  died  during  his  absence.  Then  he  concluded  to  go  in  search  of  people  at  some  other  place.  On  his  journey  he  arrrived  at  a  river, 
the  month  of  which  was  full  of  small  fish.  While  deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  securing  some  of  these  fish  without  hook  or  line  h& 
invented  a  basket  of  pliable  willow  twigs,  and  this  art  was  transmitted  to  all  the  Thlinket  he  met. 

This  is  the  trivial  ending  of  a  promising  tale  transmitted  to  us  by  Holmberg. 

The  marriages  of  the  Thlinket  are  without  any  religious  ceremonies  or  observances,  but  a  very  strict  rule  exists- 
preventing  the  contraction  of  marriage  within  one  and  the  same  clan ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  Thlinket  of  the  Eaven 
clan  must  marry  a  wife  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  vice  versa.  Polygamy  is  universal,  especially  among  the  wealthy, 
but  the  first  wife  always  preserves  a  supremacy  over  the  others.  Veuiaminof  stated  that  he  knew  a  chief  on  the 
Fass  river  who  had  40  wives. 

When  a  Thlinket  youth  has  selected  a  maiden  to  his  taste  he  sends  a  middleman  to  the  parents  or  to  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  woman  ;  if  the  answer  is  favorable  he  sends  to  the  future  father-in-law  as  many  presents  as 
he  can  buy,  borrow,  or  steal,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  spot  in  person.  The  father  of  the  betrothed  invites  for  a 
certain  day  all  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  when  all  the  guests  have  assembled  the 
young  man  advances  to  the  center  of  the  iloor  and  seats  himself  with  his  back  to  the  door ;  the  guests  then 
begin  a  song,  accompanied  with  dances,  in  order  to  coax  the  bride  from  her  hiding-place  in  some  corner  of  the 
room.  After  the  song,  which  is  composed  only  for  this  occasion,  is  finished  the  floor  is  covered  with  cloth,  furs, 
and  other  articles  of  value  from  the  hiding-place  of  the  bride  to  the  seat  of  the  groom,  and  the  maiden  in  festive 
array  is  led  over  this  costly  pathway  and  seated  beside  her  intended. 

During  this  and  all  the  subsequent  ceremonies  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bride  shall  not  raise  her 
head,  but  keep  it  in  a  bent  position.  Dances  and  songs  follow,  which  are  participated  in  by  all  present  except  the 
young  couple,  and  when  the  dancers  are  tired,  refreshments  are  served  to  all  except  the  bride  and  groom  ;  as  in 
order  to  secure  good  fortune  the  latter  are  obliged  to  fast  two  days.  When  this  period  has  elapsed  they  are 
furnished  a  small  quantity  of  food,  but  this  meal  is  followed  by  another  fast  of  two  days,  and  only  after  four  days 
of  fasting  are  they  allowed  to  remain  together,  but  the  marriage  is  not  considered  accomplished  until  four  weeks 
have  elapsed.  If  the  bridegroom  is  rich  he  gives  a  similar  feast  at  his  own  residence,  and  when  the  festivities 
come  to  a  close  he  is  at  liberty  to  live  with  his  wife's  parents  or  at  his  own  home.  In  the  latter  case  the  bride 
receives  a  dower  equal  in  value  to  the  presents  made  by  the  bridegroom.  This  marriage  can  be  dissolved  at  any 
time  by  mutual  consent,  but  in  that  case  the  presents  and  dower  must  be  returned.  If  the  man  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  woman  he  can  send  her  home,  returning  the  dower  without  any  claim  for  a  return  of  his  presents,  but  if  the 
woman  proves  unfaithful  the  man  has  the  right  to  reclaim  his  presents  and  to  send  her  away  without  her  dower. 
In  all  such  cases  the  children  remain  with  the  mother. 

Veniaminof  states  that  among  the  Thlinket,  as  well  as  some  of  the  people  of  Kadiak,  the  married  women  are 
permitted  to  have  what  are  called  "legitimate  lovers"  or  "assistant  husbands",  who  are  maintained  bj'  the  wives 
and  enjoy  marital  rights  only  in  the  absence  of  the  original  husband.  At  all  other  times  they  act  as  servants,. 
carrying  wood  and  water  and  providing  food.  Among  the  Thlinket  the  ofiQce  of  vice-husband  can  only  be  filled 
by  a  brother  or  near  relative  of  the  husband. 

After  the  death  of  the  husband  his  brother  or  a  son  of  his  sister  must  marry  the  widow,  and  a  neglect  of  this- 
rule  has  frequently  caused  bloody  wars.  If  no  such  relative  of  the  husband  is  in  existence  the  widow  has  the  right 
to  select  another  from  a  strange  clan. 

If  the  seducer  of  a  wife  escapes  the  dagger  of  the  husband  he  must  buy  the  forgiveness  of  the  insulted  man  j 
but  if  the  seducer  is  a  relative  of  the  husband  he  must  at  once  assume  the  ofBce  of  "  assistant ",  as  described  above, 
and  contribute  his  share  to  the  support  of  the  woman.  The  lot  of  the  women  among  these  savages  is  not  to  be 
envied ;  they  are  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty  before  as  well  as  after  marriage.  The  special  sufi'ering  imposed 
upon  all  womankind  by  nature  is  increased  here  a  hundredfold  by  ancient  custom  and  superstition.  At  the  time 
of  child-birth,  when  women  more  than  at  any  other  time  are  in  need  of  assistance,  the  Thlinket  females  are  driven 
out  of  the  house  and  left  to  their  fate,  shunned  by  everybody  as  unclean.  The  child  is  born  in  the  open  air,  na 
matter  at  what  season,  and  only  some  time  after  the  birth  is  the  mother  allowed  to  enter  a  rude  shed,  erected  for 
the  purpose,  where  she  is  confined  for  ten  days. 

Holmberg  relates  the  following: 

When  I  was  on  the  point  of  departure  from  Sitka  for  California,  at  the  end  of  December,  1850,  I  was  detained  for  several  days  by 
bad  weather  and  contrary  winds,  the  ship  being  anchored  directly  opposite  the  Thlinket  village.  On  several  occasions  I  noticed  a  heart- 
rending cry  of  distress  from  the  hills  back  of  the  village,  and  upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  these  were  the  cries  of  several  women  about  to- 
give  birth  to  children,  and  who  had  been  driven  forth  from  their  homes.  There  they  lay  during  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  snow,  deprived 
of  all  assistance. 

A  new-born  child  is  not  allowed  to  taste  its  natural  food  until  it  has  vomited,  and  if  this  does  not  occur 
naturally  its  little  stomach  is  pressed  and  squeezed  until  the  desired  effect  is  secured.  At  the  age  of  a  few  weeks 
the  babe  is  wrapped  in  furs  and  strapped  upon  a  board,  and  is  always  carried  about  by  the  mother.  The  infants  are 
given  the  breast  from  ten  to  thirty  months,  but  they  are  accustomed  to  other  food  after  they  are  a  year  old.  The 
first  strong  nourishment  given  them  is  generally  the  raw  blubber  of  marine  animals,  except  that  of  the  whale.  As 
soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk  it  is  bathed  daily  in  the  sea,  without  regard  to  the  sea.son,  which  accounts  to  some 
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extent  for  the  robustness  of  the  body  of  the  Thlinket  after  he  has  once  passed  the  tender  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  custom  explains  the  decrease  in  numbers,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  children  survive  the 
ordeal.  All  the  men  of  the  Thlinket  tribes  preserve  the  custom  of  bathing  frequently  in  the  sea  both  in  summer 
and  winter. 

Each  Thlinket  has  one  name  from  his  mother  and  another  from  his  father.  The  first  is  applied  immediately 
after  the  birth  by  the  mother  or  her  relatives,  and  is  generally  the  name  of  some  distinguished  ancestor  of  the 
mother.  The  other  name  is  taken  from  a  deceased  relative  on  the  father's  side,  but  this  is  applied  only  on  some 
festive  occasion  or  during  some  great  memorial  feast.  Such  Thlinket  as  are  unable  to  provide  a  feast  of  this  kind 
remain  without  the  second  name.  A  wealthy  chief  has  the  right  to  apply  such  a  name  at  the  time  of  birth  of  a 
son,  but  in  that  case  the  son  is  bound  in  course  of  time  to  celebrate  a  feast  in  memory  of  the  paternal  ancestor  after 
whom  he  has  been  named.  If  a  father  possesses  a  son  who  has  distinguished  himself  the  father  is  named  after 
this  son,  as  "the  father  of  such  and  such  a  one  ".  Holmberg  relates  that  among  the  principal  chiefs  of  Sitka  there 
was  one  whose  name  from  the  mother's  side  was  Shighakhu,  but  during  a  great  festival  he  received  the  name  of 
an  uncle,  Kuk'han ;  he  was  subsequently  baptized  and  received  the  Christian  name  of  Michael.  As  the  most 
powerful  and  distinguished  among  the  chiefs  he  ought  to  have  had  a  distinguished  son,  and  thereby  derived  the 
fourth  name,  but  as  he  had  no  son  the  other  Thlinket,  in  derision,  called  him  after  one  of  his  dogs,  and  spoke  of  him 
as  "  the  father  of  such  and  such  a  dog". 

As  soon  as  a  young  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  she  is  confined  in  a  dark  shed  with  not  room  enough  to 
move  about.  For  a  whole  year  she  has  to  remain  secluded  here,  being  regarded  as  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  during  the  whole  time  she  must  wear  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  so  that  she  cannot  even  look  heavenward. 
Only  the  mother  and  a  female  slave  have  the  right  to  bring  food  to  her.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  inexpressible  misery 
this  long  imprisonment  must  cause.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sitka  and  other  settlements,  however,  the 
Thlinket  have  reduced  the  period  of  seclusion  to  six,  and  in  some  instances  to  even  three  months.  During  the 
first  weeks  of  this  imprisonment  the  operation  of  piercing  the  under  lip  takes  place.  Female  slaves  are  excepted 
from  all  such  ceremonies  and  observances. 

All  observers  and  visitors  at  Sitka  have  noticed  that  the  Thlinket  women  have  a  waddling,  crooked,  and 
sometimes  even  a  limping  gait,  which  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  proud  and  erect  bearing  of  the 
men.  It  would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  ascribe  this  defect  to  this  long  period  of  imprisonment  at  a  time  when 
the  female  body  is  developing  most  rapidly;  but  we  find  the  same  custom  to  exist  among  Eskimo  tribes,  with  even 
stricter  rules,  without  causing  a  similar  change  in  the  gait  and  beai-ing  of  the  women. 

After  the  period  of  seclusion  of  a  wealthy  female  Thlinket  has  expired  the  relatives  provide  a  feast,  during 
which  the  girl,  richly  clothed,  is  presented  to  the  assembled  guests,  who  have  been  feasted  and  treated  to  all  the 
•delicacies  of  the  ThUnket  cuistne.  The  female  slave  who  assists  in  dressing  the  girl  for  this  festivity  generally 
receives  her  freedom,  and  the  garments  worn  during  imprisonment  are  destroyed. 

The  Thlinket  consider  corporal  punishment  as  the  greatest  disgrace  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  free  man,  and 
•consequently  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  however,  it  may  be  employed:  when  a  boy 
refuses  to  bathe  in  cold  water  he  is  compelled  by  beating  with  a  stick  to  do  so ;  but  this  is  looked  upon  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  as  a  means  of  hardening  the  body.  Theft  is  in  their  opinion  not  much  of  a  crime;  and  if  a  thief 
is  caught  he  is  only  required  to  return  the  stolen  article  or  pay  its  value.  For  murder  the  law  is,  "blood  demands 
blood." 

The  wars  of  the  Thlinket,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  were  either  general  or  private  in  character.  The  general 
wars  were  conducted  with  great  cruelty  by  means  of  ambush  or  surprise,  and  the  captives  were  made  slaves. 
Early  English  and  American  visitors  to  the  Thlinket  coast  reported  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  scalping,  and  that 
:scalps  were  used  on  festive  occasions  to  ornament  the  legs  of  the  dancers.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Thlinket  ever  were  cannibals,  and  nothing  has  been  stated  on  this  point  by  early  explorers.  Only  the  English 
'Captain  Meares,  who  sojourned  for  some  time  at  l^Tootkai  sound,  states  that  the  natives  there,  who  are  closely 
related  to  the  Thlinket  family,  acknowledged  to  cannibal  practices. 

When  a  Thlinket  warrior  prepared  himself  for  a  war  he  painted  his  face  red  and  powdered  his  hair  with  the 
white  down  of  the  eagle.  The  last-mentioned  decoration  is  always  an  indication  of  great  solemnity  in  the 
undertaking. 

The  private  wars  consisted  only  of  quarrels  between  subordinate  clans  or  families,  and  occasionally  such 
■disputes  were  settled  by  single  combat.  In  this  case  each  party  to  the  contest  chose  one  fighting  man  from  their 
midst;  the  two  families  or  clans  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  while  the  two  combatants,  provided  with  thick 
armor  made  of  moose-  or  bear-skin,  and  with  wooden  helmets,  carved  in  the  shape  of  the  family  totem,  protecting 
the  head.  The  only  weapon  used  on  such  occasions  was  the  dagger,  and  the  contest  was  accompanied  with  dancing 
and  singing  on  both  sides.  When  peace  was  made  an  exchange  of  hostages  took  place,  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  latter  to  eat  for  several  days  only  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  having  borne  arms  too  recently.  To  each 
hostage  two  companions  from  the  opposite  side  were  assigned  to  watch  him,  and  these  companions  had  to  be  of  equal 
rank  with  the  hostage. 
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The  Thlinket  bum  their  dead  upon  funeral  pyres,  with  the  exception  of  the  bodies  of  shamans  or  sorcerers, 
which  are  deposited  in  boxes  elevated  on  posts.  The  dead  slave  is  not  considered  worthy  of  any  ceremony 
whatever ;  his  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  sea  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  When  a  Thlinket  dies  his  relatives  prepare 
a  great  feast,  inviting  a  multitude  of  guests,  especially  if  the  deceased  has  been  a  chief  or  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
member  of  a  clan.  The  guests  are  chosen  only  from  a  strange  clan;  for  instance,  if  the  deceased  belonged  to  the 
Baven  clan  the  guests  must  be  from  the  Wolf  clan,  and  vice  versa.  No  certain  time  is  set  for  the  cremation  or  for 
the  festivities ;  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
corpse  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction  when  the  time  arrives.  Poor  people,  who  are  unable  to  defray  the 
cost  of  such  ceremonies,  take  their  dead  to  some  distant  cove  or  bay  and  burn  them  without  any  display.  When 
the  guests  have  assembled  and  the  pyre  has  been  erected,  the  corpse  is  carried  out  of  the  village  by  invited 
guests  and  placed  upon  the  fagots.  The  pyre  is  then  ignited  in  presence  of  the  relatives,  but  these  latter  take  no 
active  part,  confining  themselves  to  crying,  weeping,  and  howling.  On  such  occasions  many  burn  their  hair, 
placing  the  head  in  the  flames ;  others  cut  the  hair  short  and  smear  the  face  with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
The  Thlinket  of  Prince  of  Wales  island  boast  of  torturing  themselves  in  the  most  reckless  manner  at  the  time 
•of  cremation,  slashing  and  tearing  their  arms  with  knives  and  beating  and  bruising  the  face  with  sharp  rocks. 
When  the  cremation  of  the  body  has  been  accomplished  the  guests  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased  and  seat 
themselves  with  the  widow,  who  belongs  to  their  clan,  around  the  walls  of  the  hut;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  then 
appear  with  hair  burned  and  cropped,  faces  blackened  and  disfigured,  and  place  themselves  within  the  circle  of  guests, 
sadly  leaning  upon  sticks  with  bowed  heads,  and  then  begin  their  funeral  dirges  with  weeping  and  howling.  The 
guests  take  up  the  song  when  the  relatives  are  exhausted,  and  thus  the  howling  is  kept  up  for  four  nights  in 
succession,  with  only  a  brief  interruption  for  refreshment.  During  this  period  of  mourning,  if  the  deceased  had 
been  a  chief,  or  wealthy,  the  relatives  formerly  killed  one  or  two  slaves,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  dead,  in  order 
to  give  him  service  in  the  other  world.  This  is  the  only  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life  by 
the  Thlinket.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  mourning,  or  on  the  fourth  day  foUowii^g  the  cremation,  the  relatives 
wash  their  blackened  faces  and  paint  them  with  gay  colors,  at  the  same  time  making  presents  to  all  the  guests, 
•chiefly  to  those  who  assisted  in  burning  the  corpse.  Then  the  guests  are  feasted  again,  and  the  ceremony  is  at  an 
end.  The  heir  of  the  deceased  is  his  sister's  son,  or,  if  he  has  no  such  relative,  a  younger  brother.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  heir  was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow. 

The  festivities  of  the  Thlinket  consist  almost  exclusively  of  singing,  dancing,  gorging,  and  a  distribution  of 
presents.  The  dance  consists  of  very  rapid  motion  and  passionate  action,  according  to  the  wording  of  a  song  or 
"the  significance  of  the  feast.  All  the  festivities  I  have  thus  far  mentioned  belong,  with  the  exception  of  cremation, 
to  the  occasions  of  minor  importance;  of  the  same  class  are  the  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  moving  from  one 
•dwelling-place  to  another,  which  form  a  parallel  to  the  house-warming  of  civilization;  so  also  are  the  sorceries  or 
incantations.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  more  properly  discussed  with  the  religious  views  of  the  Thlinket.  It 
•sometimes  occurs  that  dancing  and 'singing  are  carried  on  without  any  apparent  motive,  and  on  such  occasions 
imitations  of  the  actions  during  the  greater  festivities  are  given,  apparently  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  people  by  repetition. 

The  festivity  in  memory  of  a  deceased  relative  is  by  far  the  most  important  celebrated  among  the  Thlinket. 
They  call  it  "  to  glorify  the  dead  ",  and  frequently  monuments  are  erected  during  such  occasions,  not  so  much  in 
honor  of  the  deceased  as  in  memory  of  the  feast  and  its  giver.  However,  as  only  the  wealthy  are  able  to  celebrate 
such  feasts,  and  the  expense  is  exceedingly  great,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Guests  are  invited  from  many 
■distant  settlements,  and  all  these  must  not  only  be  fed,  but  also  loaded  with  presents.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  giver  of  a  feast  thus  squanders  not  only  his  whole  possessions,  but  also  the  dower  of  his  wife,  the  result  being 
a  life  of  the  greatest  penury  for  himself;  but  he  is  satisfied  with  the  honor  of  having  celebrated  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  ancestor  in  a  dignified  manner. 

Sometimes  these  festivities  are  confined  to  one  family,  sometimes  a  whole  settlement  is  invited.  Long  before 
the  period  agreed  upon  arrives  messengers  are  sent  out  near  and  far  to  call  the  guest  from  distant  clans  or  tribes,  not 
by  name,  but  simply  saying  that  all  may  come  who  wish  to  do  so.  Frequently  women  and  children  accompany  the 
guests.  The  house  designated  for  the  celebration  is  cleansed  as  much  as  possible,  or  perhaps  a  new  house  is  erected  for 
the  purpose,  ornamented  within  and  without  with  the  totems  of  the  possessor.  When  the  guests  arrive  the  feast 
begins  with  dancing  and  singing,  lasting  until  the  following  morning;  then  comes  the  grand  repast,  of  which  only 
the  guests,  who  always  begin  the  festivities,  have  a  right  to  partake.  For  many  days  and  nights  singing  and 
Glancing  are  only  interrupted  by  eating,  and  the  whole  celebration  continues  as  long  as  the  giver  of  the  feast  is  able 
to  feed  the  visitors.  On  the  evening  of  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  the  host  retires  to  a  corner  of  the  house 
accompanied  by  a  slave,  and  there  is  adorned  with  garments  used  only  on  such  occasions  and  kept  as  heirlooms  in 
the  family.  These  garments  vary  in  the  different  clans,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parts  of  the  animal  represented  by 
the  totem  of  the  clan.  This  dress  formerly  was  ornamented  with  sea-otter  teeth,  ribbons,  strips  of  ermine-skin, 
etc.    The  slave  who  assists  his  master  in  dressing  for  this  feast  always  receives  his  liberty. 

As  soon  as  the  host  emerges  from  his  concealment  in  gorgeous  array,  surrounded  by  slaves,  the  whole  assembly 
breaks  out  into  the  cry  of  the  animal  representing  the  family  totem.    (Holmberg  states  that  in  accordance  with  the 
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peculiar  tone  or  inflection  of  Ms  cry  one  or  more  slaves  were  killed.)  Upon  completion  of  this  sacrifice  the  relatives 
of  the  host  begin  the  traditional  songs  of  their  clan,  singing  of  the  origin  of  the  family  and  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors.  Then  the  host  seats  himself  on  the  floor,  and  the  presents  intended  for  distribution  are  deposited 
before  him.  The  distribution  is  by  no  means  equal,  the  wealthy  and  the  most  prominent  individuals  receiving 
the  greater  number  of  presents  of  the  greatest  value,  often  consisting  of  slaves,  while  the  poor  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  worn-out  blankets  or  even  fractions  of  the  same.  This  virtually  ends  the  festivity,  but  frequently  a  repetition 
of  the  whole  affair  occurs  in  the  next  house,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  settlement  has  contributed  to  the  splendor 
of  the  occasion.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  giver  of  such  a  feast  has  the  right  to  adopt  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  on  his  father's  side. 

Anotber  festive  occasion  must  be  mentioned,  which  also  belonged  to  the  more  important  feasts,  and  was  intended 
to  give  social  standing  to  children.  Great  expense  in  the  shape  of  presents  was  connected  with  this  feast,  but 
at  present  it  is  rarely  observed.  It  is  very  similar  to  those  already  described,  differing  only  in  a  few  minor 
ceremonies.  No  slaves  were  killed  on  these  occasions,  but  on  the  contrary  a  number  of  them,  equal  to  the  number 
of  children  in  whose  honor  the  feast  was  given,  were  liberated.  For  this  occasion  a  new  house  was  erected  with  the 
assistance  of  the  invited  guests  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  clan.  All  who  participated  in  the  labor,  without  regard 
to  family,  received  presents,  while  at  all  other  feasts  only  the  guests  were  thus  remembered.  After  singing  and 
dancing  and  the  distribution  of  presents  the  children  were  introduced  one  by  one  and  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  piercing  the  ears.  As  soon  as  the  awl  was  introduced  and  the  puncture  made  all  persons  present  gave  forth  a 
hissing  sound,  probably  with  the  intention  of  smothering  the  cries  of  the  children.  After  the  operation  presents 
were  again  distributed  and  a  final  repast  indulged  in. 

Before  turning  my  attention  to  the  religious  views  and  myths  of  the  Thlinket  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  were  considered  by  their  masters  as  merchandise,  and  given  away  or  killed  at  their 
pleasure.  The  slaves  of  the  Thlinket  all  sprang  from  prisoners  of  war  (but  frequently  the  prisoners  of  one  clan 
were  purchased  by  members  of  another),  or  they  were  born  of  female  slaves.  Though  under  the  Kussian  rule  wars 
among  the  Thlinket  tribes  became  of  rare  occurence,  the  number  of  slaves  did  not  diminish.  The  supply  was  kept 
up  by  barter  with  the  more  southern  tribes,  and  at  that  time  a  majority  of  the  slaves  belonged  to  the  Flathead 
Indians  of  the  British  possessions. 

The  slave  enjoyed  no  civil  rights  whatever  among  the  Thlinket ;  he  could  not  possess  property,  and  if  he 
acquired  anything  by  labor  or  by  gift  it  was  still  the  property  of  his  master.  He  could  not  marry  without  his 
master's  consent,  and  very  rarely  was  he  allowed  to  do  so  at  all.  As  already  mentioned,  slaves  were  killed  on  festive 
occasions  or  liberated.  The  liberated  slave  was  invested  with  the  rights  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Thlinket,  and 
was  counted  with  the  clan  to  which  his  mother  belonged.  This  rule  held  good  with  the  slaves  from  the  British 
possessions,  as  there  also  the  natives  are  divided  into  the  Eaven  and  the  Wolf  clans.  Earely  an  able-bodied 
slave  was  slaughtered  on  festive  occasions,  as  he  was  looked  upon  as  merchandise  of  the  greatest  value,  difficult  to 
replace.  If  an  intended  victim  managed  to  escape  or  to  conceal  himself  he  was  allowed  to  live,  and  might  return 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  at  the  house  of  his  master  without  incurring  punishment.  It  frequently 
occurred  that  powerful  chiefs  assisted  favorite  slaves  on  such  occasions  to  make  their  escape.  The  universal  rule 
was,  however,  to  select  for  the  sacrifice  only  the  old  or  diseased  slaves  who  were  more  of  a  burden  than  profit  to 
their  masters.    Of  the  honor  of  cremation  after  death  the  slave  was  deprived. 

In  the  Thlinket  mythology  Yeshl  or  Yehl  occupies  the  place  of  creator  of  all  beings  and  things,  and  his  power 
is  unlimited ;  he  created  everything  in  the  world,  the  earth,  man,  plants,  etc.,  and  assigned  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  to  their  places.  He  loves  mankind,  but  in  times  of  anger  he  sends  disease  and  misfortune.  He  existed 
before  his  birth  ;  he  does  not  grow  old  and  does  not  die,  and  with  the  east  wind  the  Thlinket  receive  tidings  of  his 
existence.  His  dwelling-place  is  at  the  place  nearest  where  the  east  wind  blows  (called  by  the  Thlinket 
Ssannakhe).  The  Thlinket  locate  this  place  about  the  source  of  the  river  ISTass,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the 
British  boundary.  This  locality  is  still  called  Nass-Shakiyeshl.  Yeshl  has  a  sou,  but  his  mother  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  have  remained  unknown.  The  son  loves  mankind  still  more  than  his  father,  and  it 
frequently  occurs  that  he  intercedes  with  the  latter  in  his  wrath,  and  supplies  mankind  with  food.  That  Yeshl  is  the 
origin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Eaven  clan,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  life  and  deeds  of  Yeshl  form  the  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  dogma  in  the  belief  of  the  Thlinket,  and  their  whole  moral  code  is  comprised  in  the  doctrine,  "As  Yeshl 
lived  and  acted,  so  must  we  live  and  act."  There  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  not  and  man  lived  in  the  dark;  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  Thlinket  who  had  a  wife  and  a  sister;  the  former  he  loved  so  much  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  do  anything;  she  sat  the  whole  long  day  in  her  cabin,  or  outside  upon  a  little  hill,  just  as  the  Thlinket 
love  to  do  now.  She  had  always  eight  little  birds  about  her  with  a  bright  red  color,  such  as  come  up  to  this  part 
of  the  coast  from  California,  and  are  called  Mn  by  the  Thlinket;  and  whenever  she  indulged  in  the  most  innocent 
conversation  with  any  other  Thlinket  the  birds  flew  away  and  thus  informed  the  jealous  husband.  His  jealousy, 
however,  went  still  further ;  every  time  that  he  went  to  the  woods  to  build  canoes,  in  which  art  he  was  a  great 
master,  he  placed  his  wife  in  a  box,  locking  the  same.  His  sister  had  several  sous — it  is  not  known  by  whom — but 
the  suspicious  uncle  killed  them  all  one  after  the  other.  As  soon  as  he  noticed  that  the  nephew  was  approaching 
manhood,  and  perhaps  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  he  invited  him  to  go  fishing  in  his  canoe,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore  he  upset  the  canoe  of  the  nephew,  and  thus  got  rid  of  a  possible  rival.   At  length  the  mother, 
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inconsolable  over  the  loss  of  her  child,  walked  along  the  shore  weeping;  she  observed  a  number  of  large  dolphins 
or  whales  passing  by  the  shore,  and  one  of  them  hastened  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  mourning  mother. 
When  be  learned  the  cause  of  ber  sorrow  he  advised  ber  to  go  into  the  water,  pfck  up  a  small  pebble  from  the 
bottom,  swallow  it,  and  then  drink  copiously  of  sea- water.  As  soon  as  the  whale  had  left  she  followed  his  counsel, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  eight  months  later  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  whom  she  considered  a  common 
mortal,  but  it  was  Yesbl..  Previous  to  his  birth  the  mother  concealed  herself  from  her  brother.  When  Yeshl  grew 
up  to  boyhood  his  mother  made  him  a  bow  and  arrow  and  taught  him  their  uses.  Yeshl  soon  became  an  expert 
and  a  successful  marksman,  so  that  no  bird  could  escape  his  arrow,  and  as  proof  of  his  great  skill  it  is  narrated  that 
the  mother  had  a  long  garment  made  entirely  out  of  the  skins  of  humming-birds  shot  by  the  son.  One  morning 
when  Yeshl  arose  he  saw  seated  before  the  door  of  the  but  a  large  bird  with  a  tail  as  long  as  that  of  a  magpie,  and 
provided  with  a  long  strong  bill  witb  a  metallic  luster.  This  bird  the  Thlinket  named  TcutzghatusM — that  is,  a  crane 
who  can  reach  heaven.  This  bird  Yeshl  killed  and  carefully  removed  its  skin,  which  he  put  on  himself,  and 
immediately  expressed  not  only  the  desire  but  the  power  to  fly.  He  rose  at  once  into  the  air  and  flew  so  far  that  he 
struck  against  the  clouds  witb  this  bill  with  such  force  that  be  remained  hanging,  and  only  with  difiiculty  succeeded 
in  extricating  himself  from  his  disagreeable  position.  As  soon  as  be  bad  freed  himself  he  returned  to  his  hut, 
doffed  the  bird's  skin,  and  concealed  it.  At  another  time  he  killed  in  a  similar  manner  a  gigantic  duck  and  thereby 
procured  for  his  mother  the  power  to  both  swim  and  fly. 

When  Yesbl  bad  grown  up  to  manhood  be  heard  from  his  mother  of  the  crimes  of  his  uncle  and  the  sad  fate  of 
his  brethren.  He  set  out  at  once  to  revenge  himself  and  soon  reached  the  dwelling  of  his  uncle,  who  was  absent 
in  the  forest  working.  He  opened  at  once  the  box  in  which  his  uncle's  wife  was  confined,  and  the  birds  flew  away. 
The  uncle  returned  homeward  in  a  great  rage,  but  Yeshl  sat  calmly  without  stirring  from  his  place.  The  uncle  then 
called  him  out  of  the  but,  led  him  into  a  canoe,  and  paddled  out  to  sea  to  a  spot  where  a  number  of  marine  monsters 
were  sporting  about.  Here  he  threw  him  into  the  water,  believing  that  he  was  rid  of  another  enemy,  but  Yeshl 
walked  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  beach  and  rejoined  his  uncle.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  destroy  his  nephew 
by  any  common  means,  he  ordained  in  his  wrath  that  a  flood  should  arise,  and  the  ocean  began  to  rise  higher  and 
higher,  but  Yeshl  again  crawled  into  his  bird-skin  and  flew  away  to  the  clouds,  hanging  there  with  his  bill  until 
the  flood  had  covered  all  the  mountains,  just  touched  his  wings,  and  then  subsided.  Then  he  let  go  his  hold,  fell 
into  the  sea  upon  a  bunch  of  kelp,  and  a  sea-otter  carried  him  thence  to  the  shore. 

The  Stakhin  Thlinket  tell  this  story  somewhat  differently.  They  say  that  Yeshl  after  his  aerial  flight  fell  down 
upon  Queen  Charlotte  island,  and,  picking  up  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  Douglas  pine  (called  by  the  Thlinket 
shlalch,  by  the  Eussians  chaga,  of  which  the  best  canoes  are  made)  in  his  bill,  he  flew  all  over  the  other  islands, 
and  wherever  he  let  fall  a  piece  of  this  wood,  there  this  tree,  which  is  highlj'  prized  by  the  Thlinket,  grows  now. 
It  seems  that  he  did  not  reach  the  island  of  Sitka,  as  this  species  of  pine  does  not  exist  on  the  island. 

From  this  period  began  all  his  journeys  through  the  world,  which  are  so  rich  in  adventure  that  the  Thlinket 
say  one  man  cannot  know  them  all.  Once  be  recalled  to  life  some  dead  boj'-s  by  tickling  their  noses  with  hair ;  at 
another  time  he  obtained  the  fish  ssakb,  by  inciting  a  fight  between  a  gull  and  a  heron ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  deeds  was  the  creation  of  daylight  on  the  earth.  Up  to  this  time  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  not  yet 
placed  in  the  heavens,  but  were  concealed  in  three  separate  boxes  by  a  rich  and  powerful  chief,  who  guarded  his 
treasures  so  well  that  nobody  could  touch  them.  When  Yeshl  heard  of  this  he  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  them, 
and  how  he  succeeded  is  described  in  the  following  narrative : 

The  chief  just  mentioned  tad  an  only  daughter  whom  he  loved  and  pampered  so  much  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink 
anything  until  the  father  had  examined  the  food  or  drink.  Yeshl,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  understood  that  it  would  be  possible 
only  to  the  grandson  of  the  chief  to  obtain  the  light,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  be  born  again  by  his  daughter.  This  apparently 
difScult  task  was  an  easy  one  to  Yeshl,  who  could  assume  any  form  he  liked.  Consequently  he  transformed  himself  into  a  blade  of  grass 
and  leaned  against  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  chief's  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  when,  after  due  examination  by  the 
father,  she  lifted  up  the  bowl  to  quench  her  thirst,  Yeshl,  disguised  in  the  blade  of  grass,  wriggled  into  her  throat  and  was  swallowed.  The 
result  was  that  in  due  time  the  chief's  daughter  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child  and  her  father  spread  a  number  of  sea-otter  skins  on 
the  floor  to  afford  a  soft  couch,  but  all  the  efforts  and  assistance  of  servants  did  not  seem  to  help  in  her  labor.  At  last  a  very  old  woman 
led  her  out  in  the  forest,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  stretched  herself  on  a  couch  of  moss  the  birth  took  place.  The  grandfather  was  very  much 
rejoiced  over  the  birth  of  his  grandson  and  loved  him  almost  more  than  his  own  body.  At  one  time  Yeshl  began  to  cry  and  would  allow 
nobody  to  quiet  him.  No  matter  what  they  gave  him — whatever  was  given  to  him  he  threw  away  and  cried  all  the  more,  always  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  where  the  boxes  containing  the  heavenly  lights  were  suspended.  To  give  him  these  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  grandfather ;  however,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  crying  the  old  man  gave  him  one  of  the  boxes.  Yeshl  at  once  ceased  his 
clamor  and  commenced  to  play  with  the  box  in  great  glee ;  gradually  he  dragged  the  box  out  of  the  house,  and  noticing  that  he  was  not 
very  closely  observed,  opened  the  lid,  and  at  once  the  stars  were  in  the  heavens  and  the  box  was  empty.  The  sorrow  of  the  old  man  over 
the  loss  of  his  treasures  was  inexpressible,  but  he  never  denied  his  beloved  grandson .  Yeshl  soon  after  employed  a  similar  ruse  to  obtain  the 
second  box,  which  contained  the  moon.  At  last  he  invaded  the  last  box,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  in  which  the  sun  was  hidden,  but  the 
old  ruse  would  no  longer  serve  his  purpose.  The  grandfather  remained  inexorable.  Then  Yeshl  began  to  cry  and  weep  so  hard  that  he 
could  not  eat  or  drink,  and  became  seriously  ill.  At  that  the  grandfather's  pity  was  aroused  and  he  gave  him  the  box  with  the  strictest 
iujunction  that  the  lid  must  not  be  raised,  but  as  soon  as  Yeshl  had  the  box  outside  he  transformed  himself  into  a  raven  and  flew  away 
with  the  box.  On  his  way  he  heard  human  voices,  but  could  not  see  the  people  because  no  light  as  yet  illuminated  the  earth.  Ho 
qnestioned  the  people  whether  they  desired  to  have  light;  they  answered:  "You  will  only  cheat  us — you  are  not  Yeshl,  who  alone  can 
give  us  light.''  In  order  to  convince  the  doubters  Yeshl  raised  the  lid  of  the  box  and  at  once  the  sun  shone  from  the  heavens  in  all  its 
splendor.  The  men  ran  away,  frightened,  in  all  directions;  some  of  them  into  the  mountains,  some  into  the  woods,  and  some  into  the 
water,  and  all  of  thc^e  were  transformed  into  animals  according  to  their  hiding-places. 
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The  Thlinket  were  still  without  fire;  those  who  had  it  were  located  upon  an  island  far  out  at  sea.  Teshl 
proceeded  to  this  spot  with  the  help  of  his  bird-skin,  picked  up  a  burning  brand  in  his  bill  and  hurried  back,  but  the 
journey  was  so  long  that  nearly  all  the  wood  burned  up,  and  even  the  point  of  his  bill  was  scorched.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  on  the  shore  he  let  fall  upon  the  earth  the  glowing  coal  that  still  remained,  and  the  sparks  were  scattered 
over  both  wood  and  pebbles.  From  this  time  the  Thlinket  say  both  wood  and  stone  contain  fire,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  one  by  concussion  and  by  friction  from  the  other. 

Fresh  water  was  also  not  to  be  found  on  the  islands  and  continent  inhabited  by  the  Thlinket,  but  on  a  small 
island  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Sitka  there  was  a  well  guarded  forever  by  a  watchman  named  Khenookh,  the 
original  ancestor  of  the  Wolf  clan.  Teshl  again  employed  artifice  in  obtaining  the  boon  of  fresh  water.  He  took 
as  much  as  he  could  into  his  bill  and  then  flew  away  to  the  islands  and  remained,  letting  fall  here  and  there  drops 
of  the  precious  fluid.  Wherever  the  little  drops  fell  there  are  now  rivulets  and  streams,  and  where  the  large  drops 
fell,  lakes  and  good  large  rivers  were  formed.  The  ruse  employed  by  Yeshl  in  stealing  the  water  from  Khenookh 
forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  tradition. 

Khenookh  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Thlinket,  a  mysterious  person  without  beginning  or  end,  wealthy,  and 
more  powerful  than  Yeshl;  he  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  water  myth.  He  was  a  man  as  well  as  Yeshl,  and 
inhabited  the  island  above  mentioned.  Even  now  the  Thlinket  say  that  a  square  stone-capped  well  with  a  stone 
cover  exists  on  the  spot.  In  the  interior  of  the  well  they  point  out  a  narrow  colored  or  striped  line,  which  they 
say  was  not  there  from  the  beginning,  but  only  since  Yeshl  stole  the  water.  The  water  of  the  well  is  said  still  to 
possess  some  curious  qualities ;  if  an  unclean  being  washes  his  hands  therein  the  water  disappears  from  the 
well  and  rises  on  the  sea-shore.  The  whole  neighborhood  is  still  called  Khenookh-keen — that  is,  Khenookh's 
water — because  at  the  time  when  Yeshl,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  undertook  his  enterprise  Khenookh  guarded 
the  well  so  strictly  that  he  built  his  house  over  it  and  slept  on  the  cover  of  the  well.  At  one  time  Khenookh 
was  paddling  over  the  sea  with  his  canoe,  and  meeting  Yeshl  also  in  a  canoe  he  asked  him,  "How  long 
have  you  lived  in  the  world?"  Yeshl  replied  that  he  was  born  before  the  earth  was  in  its  place.  "But  how 
long  have  you  lived  in  the  world'?"  asked  Yeshl  in  his  turn.  "Since  the  time,"  replipd  Khenookh,  "when 
the  liver  emerged  from  the  beach."  Eeplied  Yeshl,  "Then  you  are  older  than  1  am."  Thus  boasting  against 
each  other  they  gradually  left  the  shore  point,  and  Khenookh,  desiring  to  display  his  strength  and  power 
before  Yeshl,  took  off  his  hat  and  at  once  there  came  up  a  dense  fog.  Profiting  by  this  Khenookh  turned  away 
from  his  companion,  out  of  his  sight.  Yeshl  became  alarmed  and  began  to  call  Khenookh  by  name,  but  he  kept 
silent  and  concealed  by  the  fog.  When  Yeshl  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  this  terrible  fog  he  began  at  last  to 
cry  and  to  shout.  Then  Khenookh  came  to  him  and  said:  "What  are  you  crying  about?"  and  with  these 
words  he  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  the  fog  at  once  disappeared.  By  this  action  he  caused  Yeshl  to 
exclaim,  "You  are  more  powerful  than  I  am."  Then  Khenookh  invited  Yeshl  to  his  dwelling,  and  upon  arriving 
there  Yeshl  was  treated  to  fresh  water.  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  get  enough.  After  the  repast, 
Yeshl  began  to  relate  his  deeds  and  adventures,  and  though  his  tales  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  though 
Khenookh  listened  at  first  with  the  greatest  attention,  he  finally  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  unfortunately  still 
stretched  upon  the  cover  of  the  well.  Then  Yeshl  had  to  invent  another  ruse.  He  stole  out  of  the  hut,  killed  a 
dog,  and  smeared  the  sleeping  Khenookh  with  the  blood.  Then  he  shouted  to  the  sleeper  and  said,  "Arise, 
Khenookh,  and  look  upon  yourself,  you  have  been  bleeding  from  the  nose."  Khenookh  awoke  suddenly,  half 
dazed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  into  the  sea  to  cleanse  himself.  Then  Yeshl  hastened  to  the  well,  lifted  the  cover, 
and  drank  his  fill.  After  filling  his  stomach  he  took  as  much  as  he  could  into  his  mouth,  transformed  himself  into 
a  raven,  and  tried  to  escape  from  the  cabin  through  the  smoke-hole,  but  his  wings  caught  on  something  and  the 
returning  Khenookh  at  once  recognized  his  guest  in  the  struggling  raven.  He  made  a  fire  and  began  to  smoke 
Yeshl.  (The  Thlinket  think  that  the  raven  only  turned  black  on  this  occasion,  having  been  white  before.)  At  last 
Khenookh  grew  tired,  and  Yeshl  escaped  along  the  water  to  drop  upon  the  earth  as  heretofore  described. 

As  soon  as  Yeshl  had  done  everything  for  the  welfare  of  the  Thlinket  he  proceeded  eastward  to  his'  home,  the 
Nass-Shakiyeshl,  which  was  inaccessible  not  only  to  human  beings  but  also  to  spirits.  It  is  said  that  in  modern 
times  a  spirit  attempted  to  reach  the  locality  and  was  punished  for  his  presumption  by  having  his  left  side  turned  to 
stone.  The  mask  of  this  same  spirit,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  famous  Chilkhat  shaman,  was  miraculously 
affected  at  the  same  time,  one  side  of  the  mask,  which  was  originally  of  wood,  being  petrified.  Yeshl  in  his 
capacity  of  God  also  bears  the  name  of  Hashakhoon,  a  name  whieh  has  been  applied  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  (the 
common  expression  for  the  latter  term  is  MoM,  a  corruption  of  the  Eussian  Bogue).  The  Thlinket  have  a  very 
great  number  of  subordinate  gods  or  spirits,  called  by  them  yekh  (in  plural  yakli'h),  whom  the  shamans  or  sorcerers 
(iJchth)  invoke  during  their  performances.  Every  sorcerer,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  has  his  special  spirits 
who  are  at  his  command,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  others  upon  whose  assistance  he  can  count  only  on 
special  occasions.  These  spirits  are  divided  into  Tchiyelch  or  Jchinayelch,  that  is,  the  superior  spirits,  and  into 
takUyekh  (land  spirits  who  live  in  the  north),  and  teUyekh  (water  spirits).  The  khiyekh  are  the  spirits  of  the 
braves  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  They  live  in  disguise  and  reveal  themselves  in  the  aurora;  consequently  a  stroug 
northern  light  is  considered  by  many  Thlinket  a  prophecy  of  war.  The  takhiyekh  are  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
died  a  natural  death,  and  their  home  is  called  Takhankhoo.  The  road  to  this  place  is  not  the  same  for  all.  Those 
over  whose  death  the  relatives  cry  or  howl  but  little  is  smooth  and  even,  but  those  who  receive  their  whole  measure 
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of  noisy  mourning  must  walk  over  a  swampy,  wet  road.  The  takMyekh  appear  to  the  sorcerers  in  the  shape  of 
land  animals,  the  tekiyekh  in  the  shape  of  marine  animals  or  fishes.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  the 
Thlinket  do  not  aU  agree.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  the  spiritaof  the  animals  themselves.  In  addition  to  these 
each  Thlinket  has  his  own  yekh,  who  attends  him  as  his  guardian  spirit.  When  a  man  becomes  wickedly  inclined 
his  yekh  leaves  him  and  sometimes  kills  him.  The  spirits  seenT  to  like  cleanliness,  as  a  rule,  and  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  conjured  only  with  the  sound  of  a  drum,  or  anothir  instrument  which  we  have  not  yet  described. 
This  consists  of  a  hollow  wooden  bird  filled  with  small  pebbles,  so  thit  every  movement  of  the  bird  creates  a  rattling 
noise.    This  is  used  in  all  dances  and  songs.  i 

The  Thlinket  believe  in  the  immortality  and  migration  oi  souk.  The  soul  does  not  migrate  into  bodies  of 
animals,  but  into  other  human  beings,  chiefly  into  relatives  of  the  female  line.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  before 
giving  birth  to  a  child  sees  in  a  dream  a  deceased  relative,  it  is  saiq  that  the  latter's  soul  has  gone  into  her;  or 
if  the  new-born  child  resembles  in  any  way  the  deceased,  it  is  tak^  for  granted  that  he  has  returned  to  earth 
and  the  child  at  once  receives  his  name.  A  Thlinket  who  enties  a  rich  or  noble  familj"^  may  be  heard  to  say : 
<'  When  I  die  I  should  like  to  be  born  again  in  this  family;"  others  Mclaim,  "  O  that  I  might  be  slain  speedily,  so 
that  I  might  be  born  again  in  this  world  under  better  circumstancesf  The  souls  of  those  who  are  cremated  are 
wholesome  and  comfortable  in  the  other  world,  others  sufi'er  with  coldjbut  the  souls  of  those  in  whose  honor  slaves 
have  been  sacrificed  wiU  never  need  to  wait  upon  themselves. 

The  traditions  of  the  Thlinket  also  speak  of  a  general  flood,  during ybich  the  people  saved  themselves  in  a  huge 
flat  edifice ;  when  the  water  receded  this  craft  stranded  upon  a  submrged  log  and  broke  in  two,  when  the  water 
receded  still  more.  From  this  it  is  said  comes  the  difference  in  langu£|es,  as  the  people  in  one  half  of  the  broken 
vessel  remained  Thlinket,  while  those  of  the  other  half  were  changed  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  flood  a  brother  and  sister  were  separatq;  the  brother's  name  was  Khethl,  that  is, 
"thunder  and  lightning ; "  the  sister's  name  was  Aghishanookhu,  that  is,"  wife  under  the  ground."  In  taking  leave 
Khethl  said  to  his  sister,  "  You  will  never  more  see  me  as  long  as  I  live;"  then  he  donned  the  skin  of  a  gigantic 
bird  and  flew  away  to  the  part  of  the  world  which  we  call  southwest.  The  sister,  after  the  separation,  ascended 
Mount  Edgecombe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka ;  the  mountain  opened  its  summit  and  swallowed  her.  From  this  time 
dates  the  great  hole  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (the  extinguishedfrater).  Khethl  kept  his  promise  to  his 
sister  and  comes  annually  to  Sitka ;  the  thunder  is  the  noise  of  his  wingland  the  lightning  is  the  flash  of  his  eyes. 
His  favorite  food  consists  of  whales.  The  continuance  of  the  sister's  lif^in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  points  to 
the  origin  of  its  volcanic  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Thlinket  the  eartli,  forming  a  disk,  rests  upon  the  point  of 
a  pillar  nicely  poised.  This  pillar  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  humane  Agbishanookhu,  who  guards  and  watches  it 
in  order.that  the  earth  may  not  fall  and  be  submerged  in  the  water ;  but^at  times,  when  the  gods  hating  mankind 
battled  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  pillar  in' order  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  earth  trembles,  but  Aghishanookhu  is  strong  enough  to  defend  her  children. 

From  another  source  Holmberg  obtained  a  variation  of  this  myth  cAerning  Mount  Edgecombe.  "No,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  never  heard  that  animals  came  out  of  Edgecombe,  but  in  a^peat  hole  at  its  summit  there  lives  the 
bird  MmnnaMateth  [probably  the  name  of  the  bird  into  which  Khethl  vas  changed],  who,  after  seizing  with 
each  talon  the  whale  rises  into  the  skies,  producing  thunder  with  the  beat%  of  his  wings  and  lightning  with  the- 
blinking  of  his  eyes."  * 

Having  thus  discussed  the  myths  of  the  Thlinket,  representing  as  thejdo  the  diiferent  dogmas  and  historic 
traditions,  as  in  a  poetic  dream  interwoven  with  the  darkness  of  fable,  I  nowturn  to  the  not  less  important  subject, 
of  "  shamanism",  closely  related  to  the  former. 

Sorcery  or  shamanism  played  an  important  role  in  Ihe  ancient  history  of  all  northern  nations.  Shamanism 
has  existed  among  all  of  them,  though  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  but  the^jiature  and  character  are  always  the 
same.  We  find  in  every  nation  of  the  world  more  or  less  superstition,  t|at  is,  an  inclination  to  explain  by 
supernatural  agency  all  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  grasp;  but  the  particular  ijnd  of  sorcery  or  shamanism  referred 
to  here  belongs  exclusively  to  the  north.  To  explain  the  cause  of  this  pfflhaps  requires  a  very  profound  and 
searching  insight  into  the  physical  and  psychological  condition  of  mankind  niTarious  climates,  or  perhaps  it  lies 
concealed  in  the  magic  darkness  that  envelops  the  sharply-defined  characteAics  peculiar  to  polar  regions.  It 
appears  that  both  shamanism  and  magnetism  have  their  center  near  the  pole,  and  both  are  in  their  inmost  nature 
unknown  and  mysterious.    We  can  observe  only  their  effects  manifested  as  P^omena. 

The  words  and  actions  of  the  shamaus  and  sorcerers  are  considered  as  inpibie  by  the  Thlinket,  who  believe 
in  them  sincerely.  Some  shamans,  it  is  not  known  why,  prohibited  the  cottamption  of  whale-meat,  which  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy  by  all  other  coast  tribes  of  northwest  America.  In  oifler  to  be  a  shaman  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  possess  the  power  to  have  various  spirits  at  one's  disposal,  bu||iso  to  call  them  whenever  the 
emergency  arose.  On  these  occasions  the  shaman  twists,  throws,  and  paints  his  Ijofly  jq  the  most  unnatural  manner. 
The  object  of  such  sorcery  is  not  only  to  reveal  the  future,  but  to  ascertain  all  t%  jg  hidden,  and  with  the  help  of 
spirits  to  prevent  or  avoid  misfortune  and  disaster.  Shamanism  is  generally  h^^Vlitary  in  families— that  is,  it  is 
transmitted  with  all  its  mysteries  and  collections  of  apparatus,  such  as  masksj|„ms^  straps,  etc.,  to  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  shaman.  However,  the  descendants  of  a  shaman  are  not  alwJtbig  ^q  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
not  possessing,  perhaps,  the  power  to  call  the  spirits  and  to  enter  into  community  ^j^h  them. 
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A  man  who  intends  to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  shaman  proceeds  for  a  time  into  the  woods,  or  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  where  he  may  remain  undistui  bed  by  visitors.  Here  he  passes  from  two  to  four  weeks,  feeding  only 
upon  the  roots  of  Pamax  horridum  (called  by  the  Eussians  nezamainik).  The  length  of  time  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  spirits  to  appear.  As  soon  as  they  come  the  most  prominent  among  them  sends  a  land-otter,  in 
whose  tongue  the  secret  and  power  of  shamanism  are  believed  to  be  hidden,  to  meet  the  aspirant.  On  sighting 
«ach  other  they  both  stop,  and  the  man  kills  the  animal,  exclaiming  four  times,  "  Oh ! "  in  various  keys.  The  otter 
then  falls  upon  its  back,  the  tongue  protrudiag.  This  the  shaman  cuts  off  and  preserves  in  a  diminutive  basket 
brought  for  the  purpose.  This  talisman  he  conceals  carefully  from  everybody.  If  it  should  happen  that  an 
unwashed  being  obtained  this  secret  charm  lie  would  lose  his  reason  at  once.  The  skin  of  the  otter  is  taken  off 
and  kept  by  the  shaman  as  a  sign  of  his  profession,  and  the  meat  is  buried  in  the  ground.  Owing  to  this  tradition 
no  Thlinket  dared  to  kill  a  land-otter  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eussians  at  Sitka,  but  of  late  years  experience 
and  avarice  have  overcome  the  superstition  in  this  respect. 

If  the  shaman,  after  a  long  seclusion,  does  not  find  himself  able  to  summon  spirits,  he  proceeds,  still  fasting, 
to  the  grave  of  a  deceased  shaman,  passing  the  night  with  the  corpse  and  taking  one  or  two  of  its  teeth  into  his 
mouth.  If  this  last  effort  prove  successful  the  shaman  returns  to  his  people  half  starved  and  much  reduced  in 
body,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrives  his  power  aid  skill  in  sorcery  are  tested.  The  honor  and  power  of  a  shaman  depend 
upon  the  number  of  his  spirits,  and  whose  influence  he  caused  to  contribute  to  his  wealth.  Each  shaman  has  his  own 
spirits,  and  a  certain  name  and  certain  son?  for  each  of  them.  On  many  occasions  he  meets  with  the  spirits  of  his 
ancestors,  which  increases  his  power  to  such  an  extent  thab  he  is  enabled  to  throw  his  spirits  into  other  beings  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  his  powers.  The  unfortunates  to  whom  this  happens  faint  away  and  suffer  terrible  cramps  or 
faint  ever  after ;  if  a  shaman  becomes  ill  liis  relatives  fast  for  many  days  in  order  to  help  him.  His  apparatus  is 
kept  in  separate  boxes,  and  for  each  spirit  he  has  a  peculiar  wooden  mask.    The  hair  of  the  shaman  is  never  cut. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  shaman  is  not  cremated  after  death,  but  set  by  in  an  elevated  box.  During 
the  first  night  the  body  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  corner  where  the  death  occurred,  but  on  the  following  day  it  is 
removed  to  another  corner,  and  this  is  continued  for  four  days,  until  the  corpse  has  rested  in  every  corner  of  the 
house.  During  this  time  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  must  fast  until  on  the  fifth  day,  dressed  in  the  full  traditional 
costume,  he  is  lashed  upon  a  board,  in  the  sides  of  which  holes  are  pierced.  Two  bone  sticks  that  were  used  by  the 
shaman  during  his  incantations  are  placed  one  through  the  hair  and  the  other  through  the  orifice  in  the  partition 
of  the  nose ;  then  the  head  is  covered  wth  a  basket  made  of  twigs,  and  the  corpse  is  carried  to  the  place  of  burial, 
which  is  always  located  on  the  shore.  Whenever  a  Thlinket  passes  the  grave  of  a  shaman  he  throws  down  some 
tobacco  into  the  water  (formerly,  of  course,  it  was  some  other  article  of  value),  in  order  to  earn  with  this  sacrifice 
the  favor  and  good  will  of  the  deceased. 

Thfi,  shaman's  incantation  is  generally  conducted  as  follows :  On  the  day  set  for  the  purpose  the  relatives 
of  the  shaman  who  assist  him,  especially  the  singers,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  food,  and  are  obliged  in 
addition  to  empty  their  stomachs,  whiol  they  do  by  drinking  tepid  water  and  tickling  the  palate  with  a  feather.  The 
celebration  begins  with  sunset  and  continues  until  the  following  dawn.  All  the  Thlinket  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  ceremony,  men  as  well  as  women,  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  shaman,  which  has  been  cleaned  as  much  as 
possible,  and  begin  their  singing  to  the  time  of  a  drum.  After  the  shaman  has  donned  his  professional  apparel 
and  covered  his  face  with  a  mask  he  begins  to  run  around  the  fire  burning  in  the  center  of  the  house,  twisting  and 
moving  his  face  with  violent  contortions  to  the  beating  of  the  drum,  and  until  his  feyes,  which  during  all  this  run 
are  always  directed  to  the  ceiling,  are  almost  turned  in  his  head;  suddenly  he  stands  still,  looks  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  drum,  and  utters  a  loudery;  the  song  ceases,  and  all  eyes  are  bent  upon  him.  In  these  ceremonies 
consist  the  whole  art  of  the  sorcerer,  During  the  performances  the  spirits  pass  in  review  before  him,  appearing  in 
various  forms.  Upon  the  appearance  of  each  successive  spirit  the  shaman  changes  his  mask,  that  is,  he  dons  the 
mask  of  the  spirit  with  whom  he  communicates  for  the  moment.  Any  words  he  utters  during  this  ceremony  are 
considered  as  inspirations  of  the  spirit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremo_y  the  assembly  is  first  treated  to  tobacco 
and  then  provided  with  food.  These  incantations  only  take  place  in  the  winter,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon ; 
and  are  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  good  will  of  the  spirits  toward  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settlement— to  obtain  their  assistance  perhaps  in  allaying  an  epidemic  disease  and  transporting  it  into  some 
hostile  settlement.  In  addition  to  these  grand  occasions  incantations  are  indulged  in  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  sickness  or  misfortune,  etc.  The  cure  of  diseases,  however,  does  not  depend 
so  much  upou  the  shaman  as  upon  certain  other  individuals,  who  are  called  by  the  Thlinket  nahuzati  (derived  from 
the  word  naJcu,  which  signifies  medicine ;  the  term  might  be  translated  physician  or  medicine-man),  and  in  whose 
power  it  lies  to  injure  or  destroy  other  people. 

The  Thlinket  name  for — 

Eussian  people,  is  Kuskekhan  (Cossack). 

Kadiak  people,  Kaiakwan. 

Chugach  people,  Kushek. 

Kenai  people,  Tisnakwan. 

Aleut  people,  Tiakhakwan, 

Yakutat  people,  Tliakhaikh-kwan. 
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Sir  James  Douglas,  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  domain  in  British  Columbia,  wrote  as  follows : 

The  most  enlightened  of  the  Thlintet  tribes  entertain  rational  ideas  concerning  their  deities,  while  others  invest  them  with 
irreconcUable  qualities,  such  as  boundless  power,  with  an  extreme  simplicity  that  the  most  stupid  can  puzzle  and  deceive.  Probably 
they  have  no  clear  and  well-defined  ideas  on  these  abstruse  points,  which  are  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  their  attention,  and  they  merely 
repeat  the  tradition  as  it  was  received  from  their  fathers,  without  scrutiny  or  comment  of  their  ow;n.  The  Thlinket  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  name  is  Yealth,  and  that  he  has  a  son  named  Yealth  Yay,  i.  e.,  the  Son  of  God.  They  also  think  that  there  is 
a  malevolent  being  called  Kosstahooshtekakah.  Yealth  wears  the  human  form ;  he  made  the  earth ;  then  man  was  formed.  A  faint  light 
afterward  appeared,  gradually  growing  in  brightness  tintil  the  stars  were  seen.  Then  the  moon  was  made,  and  lastly  the  sun  shone  forth 
in  all  his  glory.  They  think  that  all  men  are  not  descended  from  the  same  parent  stock,  but  that  Yealth  traveled  from  country  to  country 
and  made  a  new  man  in  each,  to  whom  he  gave  a  new  language,  not  through  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power,  but  by  the  mere  physical 
process  of  changing  the  position  of  the  internal  organs  by  giving  them  a  good  sound  twist  with  his  hand.  When  aU  things  were  finished  he 
commanded  man  to  do  good  and  to  commit  no  wickedness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  urged  them  to  retaliate  for  hostile  attacks  of  other 
people,  and  return  injury  for  injury.  He  added :  "  I  am  now  going  away,  but  my  eye  wiU  be  always  upon  you.  If  you  live  wicked  lives 
you  cannot  come  to  me,  as  the  good  and  brave  only  can  live  in  my  place."  With  these  words  he  left  the  earth  and  has  not  since  that 
time  returned  to  it,  and  they  do  not  know  where  he  is  at  present.  The  Thlinket  think  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  retributive  rewards 
and  punishments.  After  death  the  souls  of  men  ascend  through  successive  stages,  rising  one  over  another  like  the  stories  of  a  house,  to 
the  highest  heaven,  where  they  find  a  strong  gate  guarded  by  a  giant  who  knows  the  name  of  every  spirit  that  makes  its  appearance 
there.  After  proclaiming  the  name  aloud  he  proceeds  to  question  the  spirit  regarding  its  past  life,  and  closes  the  examination  either  by 
receiving  it  into  heaven  or  driving  it  back  to  the  inferior  stages,  where  it  wanders  about  comfortless  amid  yawning  gulfs  opening  before 
it  at  every  step.  The  knowledge  of  these  things  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  their  conduct.  They  steal  and  cheat  and  lie  whenever  they 
feel  an  interest  in  doing  so,  without  any  visible  apprehension  of  incurring  Yealth's  displeasure.  They  all  admit  that  theft,  falsehood,  and 
roguery  are  criminal,  but  nevertheless  have  recourse  to  them  without  hesitation  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 

Polygamy  is  a  general  practice  among  them,  and  they  keenly  resent  any  unsanctioned  misconduct  of  their  wives,  although  they  do 
not  scruple  to  sell  their  favors  for  a  small  consideration.  If  unmarried  women  prove  frail  the  partner  of  their  guilt,  if  discovered,  is 
bound  to  make  reparation  to  the  parents,  soothing  their  wounded  honor  with  handsome  presents.  A  failure  to  do  this  would  cause  the 
friends  of  the  offending  fair  one  to  use  force  to  back  their  demands  and  to  revenge  the  insult.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
th«y  would  be  induced  to  act  this  part  from  any  sense  of  reflected  shame,  or  from  a  desire  of  discouraging  vica  by  making  a  severe 
example  of  the  vicious ;  or  that  the  girl  herself  has  any  visitings  of  remorse ;  or  that  the  parents  think  her  a  bit  the  worse  for  the 
accident,  or  her  character  in  any  way  blemished.  Such  are  not  their  feelings,  for  the  offender  is  simply  regarded  as  a  robber,  who  has 
committed  depredation  on  their  merchandise,  their  only  anxiety  being  to  make  the  damages  exacted  as  heavy  as  possible. 

Mr.  A.  Krause,  an  explorer  connected  with  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bremen,  relates  an  instance  of 
unregenerated  superstition  that  came  beneath  his  observation  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary 
established  among  the  Chilkhat  tribe : 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March  uninterrupted  bad  weather  interfered  so  seriously  with  hunting  and  fishing  as  to  cause 
great  scarcity  of  food.  The  people  were  alarmed;  the  two  shamans  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits,  fasting, 
dancing,  and  singing  night  and  day.  But  all  this  was  in  vain — the  weather  did  not  change — and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  reason  for 
this  unusual  misfortune.  At  last  the  wise  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bad  weather  was  the  consequence  of  the  burial  of  a  child's 
body  by  the  missionary  during  the  preceding  autumn.  Huge  fires  were  at  once  lighted  and  little  images  burned  to  atone  for  the  burial 
of  the  child.  When  this  measure,  also,  met  with  no  success  in  producing  a  change  of  weather,  the  missionary  was  urged  and  implored  to 
reveal  the  burial-place  of  the  child  that  had  risen  to  such  unexpected  posthumous  importance,  and  when  he  very  unnecessarily  refused 
to  comply  men  and  women  searched  the  vicinity  for  many  days. 

The  Thlinket  tribes  are  now  divided  as  follows : 

1.  The  Chilkhaat  tribe,  of  Comptroller  bay,  numbering  326. 

2.  The  Yakutat  tribe,  on  the  coast  from  cape  Yaktag  to  cape  Spencer,  numbering  500. 

3.  The  Chilkhat  tribe,  living  on  Lynn  canal,  numbering  988. 

4.  The  Hoonyah  tribe,  on  Chichagof  island,  numbering  908. 

5.  The  Khootznahoo  tribe,  on  Admiralty  island,  numbering  G66. 

6.  The  Kehk  tribe,  on  the  Kehk  archipelago,  numbering  568. 

7.  The  Auk  tribe,  on  the  northern  part  of  Admiralty  island  and  Douglas  island,  numbering  640. 

8.  The  Takoo  tribe,  on  Takoo  river  and  inlet,  uumberiug  269. 

9.  The  Stakhin  tribe,  on  Stakhin  river  and  Etholin  island,  numbering  317. 

10.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Island;;  iiiibe,  numbering  587. 

11.  The  Tongas  tribe,  near  British  boundary,  numbering  273. 

12.  The  Sitka  tribe,  numbering  721. 

To  these  must  be  added  788  Hyda,  closely  related  to  the  Thlinket,  living  on  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
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THE  SEAL  ISLANDS  OF  ALASKA. 


A.  INTRODUCTION. 

1.  HISTOET  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  MEMOIR. 

The  writer's  opportxjnitibs  for  observation. — During  the  progress  of  the  heated  controversies  that  took 
place  pending  the  negotiation  which  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  our  government,  frequent  references  were 
made  to  the  fur-seal.  Strange  to  say,  this  animal  was  so  vaguely  known  at  that  time,  even  to  scientific  men,  that  it 
was  almost  without  representation  in  any  of  the  best  zoological  collections  of  the  world :  even  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  did  not  possess  a  perfect  skin  and  skeleton.  The  writer,  then  as  now,  an  associate  and  collaborator  of 
this  establishment,  had  his  curiosity  very  much  excited  by  those  stories,  and  in  March,  1872,  he  was,  by  the  joint 
action  of  Professor  Baird  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  enabled  to  visit  the  Pribylov  islands  for  the' purpose 
of  studying  the  life  and  habits  of  these  animals. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  those  pelagic  peltries  had  engaged  thousands  of  men,  and  that  millions  of 
dollars  havebeen employed  in  capturing,  dressing,  and  selling  fur-seal  skins  during  the  hundred  years  just  passed 
by ;  yet,  from  the  time  of  SteUer,  away  back  as  far  as  1751,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  the  scientific 
world  actually  knew  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  the  life-history  of  this  valuable  animal.  The  truth  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  fur-seal,  as  it  herds  in  countless  myriads  on  the  Pribylov  islands  of  Alaska,  is  far  stranger  than  fiction. 
Perhaps  the  existing  ignorance  has  been  caused  by  confounding  the  hair-seal,  Phoca  vituUna,  and  its  kind,  with 
the  creature  now  under  discussion.  Two  animals  more  dissimilar  in  their  individuality  and  method  of  living  can, 
however,  hardly  be  imagined,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  group,  and  live  appai^ently  upon  the  same  food. 

The  notes,  surveys,  and  hypotheses  herewith  presented  are  founded  upon  the  writer's  personal  observations 
in  the  seal-rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  during  the  seasons  of  1872  to  1874,  inclusive,  supplemented 
by  his  confirmatory  inspection  made  in  1876.  They  were  obtained  through  long  days  and  nights  of  consecutive 
observation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  each  seal-season,  and  cover,  by  actual  surveys,  the  entire  ground 
occupied  by  these  animals.  They  have  slumbered  in  the  author's  portfolio  until  the  present  moment,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  he  desired,  before  making  a  final  presentation  of  the  history  of  these  islands  and  the  life  thereon,  to  visit 
the  Russian  seal-islands,  the  "Commanders",  viz,  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  which  lie  to  the  westward,  700  miles 
from  our  own,  and  are  within  the  pale  of  the  czar's  dominion. 

Previous  observations  op  Steller  and  others. — In  treating  this  subject  the  writer  has  trusted  to 
nothing  save  what  he  himself  has  seenj  for,  until  these  life-studies  were  made  by  him,  no  succinct  and  consecutive 
history  of  the  lives  and  movements  of  these  animals  had  been  published  by  any  man.  Fanciful  yarns,  woven  by  the 
ingenuity  of  whaling  captains,  in  which  the  truth  was  easily  blended  with  that  which  was  not  true,  and  short 
paragraphs  penned  hastily  by  naturalists  of  more  or  less  repute,  formed  the  knowledge  that  we  had.  Best  of  all  was 
the  old  diary  of  Steller,  who,  while  suffering  bodily  tortures,  the  legacy  of  gangrene  and  scurvy,  when  wrecked  with 
Vitus  Bering  on  the  Commander  islands,  showed  the  nerve,  the  interest,  and  the  energy  of  a  true  naturalist.  He 
daily  crept,  with  aching  bones  and  watery  eyes,  over  the  bowlders  and  mossy  flats  of  Bering  island,  to  catch  glimpses 
of  those  strange  animals  which  abode  there  then  as  they  abide  to-day.  Considering  the  physical  difflculties  that 
environed  Steller,  the  notes  made  by  him  on  the  sea-bears  of  the  N"orth  Pacific  are  remarkably  good;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  they  fail  so  far  from  giving  a  fair  and  adequate  idea  of  what  these  immense  herds  are  and  do,  as  to  be  absolutely 
valueless  for  the  present  hour.  Shortly  after  Steller's  time,  great  activity  sprang  up  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  over  the  capture  and  sale  of  fur-seal  skins  taken  in  those  localities.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  though  whole 
fleets  of  American,  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  vessels  engaged,  during  a  period  of  protracted  entei-prise, 
of  over  eighty  years  in  length,  in  the  business  of  repairing  to  the  numerous  rookeries  of  the  Antarctic,  returning 
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annually,  laden  with  enormous  cargoes  of  far-seal  skins;  yet,  as  above  mentioned,  hardly  a  definite  line  of  record 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  whole  transaction,  involving,  as  it  did,  so  much  labor  and  so  much  capital. 

FoKMER  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  WEiTEE.— A  brief  digest  01  the  writer's  notes,  relating  principally  to  the 
business  on  the  islands,  was  prepared  aud  given  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  1873-74.  This  was  printed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  has  been  the  text  of  guidance,  as  to  observation,  employed  by  the  agents  of  the  government  ever 
since.  The  maps  and  sketch-maps  are  herewith  accordingly  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time;  the  author, 
fearing  that  private  and  personal  affairs,  which  now  confine  him,  may  possibly  never  permit  his  going  over  to  the 
Asiatic  rookeries,  thinks  it  perhaps  better  that  what  he  now  knows  'definitely  in  regard  to  the  matter  should  be 
published  without  longer  delay. 

It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  writer  undertook,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baird,  who  is  the 
honored  and  beloved  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  task  of  examining  into  and  reporting  upon  this 
subject;  and  it  is  also  gratifying  to  add,  that  the  statements  of  fact  and  the  hypotheses  evolved  therefrom  by  him 
in  1874,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  verified  by  the  inflexible  sequence  of  events  on  the  ground  itself.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  numerous  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  government  generally,  who  have 
trodden  in  his  footsteps,  amply  testifies  to  their  stabihty.     (See  note,  39,  A.) 


B.    aEOGEAPHIOAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

2.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTION  OF  THE  FUE-SEAL. 

•  Peculiarities  of  distribution. — Our  first  thought  in  studying  the  distribution  of  the  fur-seals  throughout 
the  high  seas  of  the  earth,  is  one  of  wonder.  While  they  are  so  widely  spread  over  the  Antarctic  regions,  yet,  as 
we  pass  the  equator  going  north,  we  find  in  the  Atlantic  above  the  tropics  nothing  that  resembles  them.  Their 
range  in  the  North  Pacific  is  virtually  confined  to  four  islands  in  Bering  sea,  namely,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  of 
the  tiny  Pribylov  group,  and  Bering  and  Copper  of  the  Commander  islands,  large  in  area,  but  relatively  scant  in 
seal-life. 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  we  have  alluded  to  may  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  that  these 
animals  require  certain  conditions  of  landing  and  breeding  ground  and  climate,  all  combined,  for  their  perfect  life 
and  reproduction.  In  the  North  Atlantic  no  suitable  territory  for  their  reception  exists,  or  ever  did  exist;  and  really 
nothing  in  the  North  Pacific  beyond  what  we  have  designated  in  Bering  sea  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
fur-seal.  When  we  look  over  the  Antarctic  waters,  we  are  surprised  at  what  might  have  been  done,  and  should  have 
been  done,  in  those  southern  oceans.  There  we  find  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  finest  seal-breeding  grounds  on  the 
western  coast  of  Patagonia,  the  beautiful  reaches  of  the  Falkland  islands,  the  great  extent  of  Desolation  island, 
together  with  the  whole  host  of  smaller  islets,  where  these  animals  abounded  in  almost  countless  numbers  when 
first  discovered,  and  should  abound  to-day — millions  upon  millions — ^but  which  have  been,  through  nearly  a  century 
the  victims  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  directed  by  most  unscrupulous  and  most  energetic  men.  It  seems  well-nigh 
incredible,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  large  fleet,  numbering  more  than  sixty  sail, 
and  carrying  thousands  of  active  men,  traversed  this  coast  and  circumnavigated  every  island  and  islet,  annually 
slaughteriug  right  and  left  wherever  the  seal-life  was  found.  Ships  were  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  fresh, 
air-dried,  and  salted  skins,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  bringing  mere  nominal  prices — 
the  markets  glutted,  but  the  butchery  never  stopping. 

The  seal-grounds  in  the  southern  hemisphere. — ^I  will  pass  in  brief  review  the  seal-grounds  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  Galapagos  islands  come  first  in  our  purview;  this  scattered  group  of  small  rocks 
and  islets,  uninhabited  and  entirely  arid,  was,  fifty  years  ago,  resorted  to  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
these  animals,  Arctocephalus  australis,  together  with  many  sea-lions,  Otaria  HooJceri;  great  numbers  were  then 
captured  by  fur-sealers,  who  found  to  their  sorrow,  when  the  skins  were  inspected,  that  pelage  was  poor  and 
worthless.    A  few  survivors,  however,  remain  to  this  day. 

Along  and  off  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  are  the  St.  Felix  and  Juan  Fernandez  islands,  the  latter  place 
being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rookeries  known  to  Antarctic  sealers.  The  west  coast  of  Patagonia  and  a  portion 
of  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego  was,  in  those  early  days  of  seal-hunting,  and  is  to-day,  the  finest  connected  range  of 
seal-rookery  ground  in  the  south.  Here  was  annually  made  the  concentrated  attack  of  that  sealing  fleet  referred 
to ;  and  one  can  readily  understand  how  thorough  must  have  been  the  labor,  as  he  studies  the  great  extent  and 
deep  indentation  of  this  coast,  its  thousand  and  one  islands  and  islets,  and  when  he  sees  to-day  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  rookery  of  fur-seals  known  to  exist  there.  The  Falkland  islands,  just  abreast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
were  also  celebrated,  and  a  favorite  resort,  not  only  of  the  sealers,  but  of  the  whale-fleets  of  the  world.  They  are 
recorded,  in  the  brief  mention  made  by  the  best  authority,  as  fairly  swarming  with  fur-seals  when  they  were  opened 
up  by  Captain  Cook.  There  is  today,  in  the  place  of  the  millions  that  once  existed,  an  insignificant  number, 
taken  notice  of  only  now  and  then. 
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The  Georgia  islands  and  the  Sandwich  group,  all  a  succession  of  rocky  islands  and  reefs  awash — the  South 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the  Auckland  group,  Campbell's  island,  Emerald  island,  and  a  few  islets  lying  just  to  the 
southward  of  New  Zealand — have  all  been  places  of  lively  and  continued  butchery;  the  fur-seals  ranging  in 
desperation  from  one  of  those  places  to  the  other  as  the  seasons  progressed,  and  the  merciless  search  and  slaughter 
continued.    These  pinnipeds,  however,  never  went  to  the  southward  of  62°  south  latitude. 

In  considering  the  western  Antarctic  hemisphere,  I  must  not  forget  also  to  mention,  that  the  fur-seal  was  in 
early  times  found  up  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  here  and  there  in  little  rookeries,  as  far  north  as  cape  St, 
Eoque;  but  the  number  was  unimportant,  when  brought  into  contrast  with  that  belonging  to  those  localities  which 
I  have  designated.  A  small  cM'-bound  rookery  to-day  exists  at  cape  Oorientes.  This  is  owned  and  farmed  out 
by  the  Argentine  republic,  and  we  are  informed  that  in  spite  of  all  their  care  and  attention  they  have  neither 
increased  nor  have  they  diminished  from  their  original  insignificance;  from  this  rookery  only  three  to  five  thousand 
were  and  are  annually  taken.  It  appears  as  if  the  fur-seals  had  originally  passed  to  Bering  sea  from  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Patagonia  region,  up  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  a  few  tarrying  at  the  dry  and  heated  Galapagos 
islands,  the  rest  speeding  on  to  the  northward,  disturbed  by  the  clear  skies  and  sandy  beaches  of  the  Mexican 
coast,  on  and  up  to  the  great  fish-spawning  shores  of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  Bering  sea.  There,  on  the  Pribylov 
group  and  the  bluffy  Commander  islands,  they  found  that  union  of  cool  water,  well-adapted  landing,  and  moist, 
foggy  air  which  they  had  missed  since  they  left  the  storm-beaten  coasts  far  below. 

In  the  Antarctic  waters  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  seals  were  found  at  Tristan  da  Cunha,  principally  on  Little 
Nightingale  island,  to  the  southward  of  it ;  on  Gough's  island ;  on  Bouvet's  island ;  Prince  Edward  and  Marion 
islands ;  .the  Crozette  group,  all  small  rocks,  as  it  were,  over  which  violent  storms  fairly  swept ;  then  we  observe 
the  great  rookeries  of  Kerguelen  land,  or  Desolation  island — where  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  the  oriental 
fur-seals  congregated — ^thence  over  to  a  small  and  insignificant  islet  known  as  the  Itoyal  Company,  south  of  Good 
Hope.    This  list  includes  all  the  known  resting-places  of  the  fur-seal  in  those  waters. 

Former  abuwdanoe  in  the  southern  hemisphere  :  Extent  of  exterminations. — In  the  Ught  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  is  it  not  natural,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  area  and  the  exceedingly  favored  conditions 
of  ground  and  climate  frequented  by  the  fur-seals  of  the  Southern  ocean,  to  say  that  their  number  must  have  been 
infinitely  greater  as  they  were  first  apprehended,  surpassing  all  adequate  description,  when  compared  to  those 
which  we  now  regard  as  the  marvel  and  wonder  of  the  age — the  breeding  rookeries  of  the  Pribylov  group? 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  work  of  extermination  and  senseless  destruction  should  have  progressed  as  it  has 
to  the  very  verge  of  total  extinction,  ere  any  one  was  qualified  to  take  note  of  and  record  the  wonderful  life 
thus  eliminated.  The  Falkland  islands  and  Kerguelen  land,  at  least,  might  have  been  placed  under  the  same 
restrictions  and  wholesome  direction  which  the  Eussians  established  in  the  North  seas,  the  benefits  of  which  accrjie 
to  us  to-day,  and  will  forever,  as  matters  are  now  conducted.  Certainly  it  is  surprising  that  the  business  thought, 
the  hardheaded  sense,  of  those  early  English  navigators,  should  not  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Eussian 
Promyshleniks,  who  were  renowned  as  the  most  unscrupulous  and  the  greediest  of  gain-getters. 

Possibilities  for  protection. — The  Falkland  islands  offer  natural  conditions  of  protection  by  land  far 
superior  to  those  found  on  the  Pribylov  or  Commander  groups.  They  have  beautiful  harbors,  and  they  lie  in  the 
track  of  commerce,  advantages  which  are  not  shared  by  our  islands ;  at  Desolation  island,  perhaps,  the  difficulties 
are  insuperable  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  coast,  which  is  practically  inaccessible  to  men  and  nearly  so  to 
the  seals;  but  the  Falkland  islands  might  have  been  farmed  out  by  the  British  government  at  a  trifling  outlay  and 
with  exceeding  good  result;  for,  millions  upon  millions  of  the  fur-seals  could  rest  there  to-day,  as  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  be  there  to-morrow,  as  our  seals  do  and  are  in  Bering  sea.  But  the  work  is  done.  There  is  nothing 
down  there,  now,  valuable  enough  to  rouse  the  interest  of  anj"^  government;  still,  a  beginning  might  be  made,  which 
possibly  forty  or  flfty,years  hence  would  rehabilitate  the  scourged  and  desolated  breeding-grounds  of  the  South  seas. 
We  are  selfish  people,  however,  and  look  only  to  the  present,  and  it  is,  without  question,  more  than  likely  that 
should  any  such  proposition  be  brought  before  the  British  parliament  it  would  be  so  ridiculed  and  exaggerated  by 
demagogues  and  ignorant  jesters  as  to  cause  its  speedy  suppression ;  hence,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  English  government,  or  any  of  the  other  governments  controlling  these  many  islands  of  the  Southern 
ocean,  which  we  have  named,  will  ever  take  a  single  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  far  as  the  encouragement  of  the 
fur-seal  to  live  and  prosper  in  those  regions  is  concerned.  When  we  look  at  our  northern  waters  we  speedily 
recognize  the  fact,  that  between  North  America  and  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic  and  into  the  Arctic,  there  is  not  a 
single  island  or  islet  or  stretch  of  coast  that  the  fur-seal  could  successfully  struggle  for  existence  on.  These  facts 
will  become  entirely  clear  when  the  chapter  on  the  habit  of  this  animal  is  reached. 

Isolation  of  the  North  Pacific  rookeries. — In  the  North  Pacific,  in' prehistoric  times,  a  legend  from 
Spanish  authority  states,  that  fur-seals  were  tolerably  abundant  on  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Guadaloupe  islands,  off 
the  coast  of  California,  and  the  peninsula  to  the  southward.  A  few  were  annually  taken  from  these  islands,  up  to  1835 
and  some  were  wont  to  sport  on  those  celebrated  rocks  off  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  Farralones ; 
ut  uo  tradition  locates  a  seal-rookery  anywhere  else  on  the  northwest  coast,  or  anywhere  else  in  all  Alaska  and  its 
islands,  save  the  Pribylov  group:  while  across  and  down  the  Asiatic  coast,  only  the  Commander  islands  and  a  little 
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rock*  in  the  Kurile  chain  have  been  and  are  resorted  to  by  them.  The  crafty  savages  of  that  entire  region,  the 
hairy  Aims  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  themselves,  have  for  a  hundred  years  searched  and  searched  in  vain  for 
such  ground. 

Commercial  importance  op  the  Alaska  eookeeies — To  recapitulate,  with  the  exception  of  these  seal- 
islands  of  Bering  sea,  there  are  none  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  the  slightest  importance  to-day;  the  vast  breeding- 
grounds  bordering  on  the  Antarctic  have  been,  by  the  united  efforts  of  aU  nationalities— misguided,  short-sighted, 
and  greedy  of  gain— entirely  depopulated;  only  a  few  thousand  unhappy  stragglers  are  now  to  be  seen  throughout 
all  that  southern  area,  where  millions  once  were  found,  and  a  small  rookery  protected  and  fostered  by  the 
government  of  a  South  American  state,  north  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata.  When,  therefore,  we 
note  the  eagerness  with  which  our  civilization  calls  for  sealskin  fur,  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  its  caprices, 
this  fur  is  and  always  will  be  an  article  of  intrinsic  value  and  in  demand,  the  thought  at  once  occurs,  that  the 
government  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  this  great  amphibious  stock-yard  far  up  and  away  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  Bering  sea,  from  which  it  shall  draw  an  everlasting  revenue,  and  on  which  its  wise  regulations  and  its 
firm  hand  can  continue  the  seals  forever. 


0.    THE  PRIBYLOV  ISLANDS. 

3.    DISCOVBEY  OF  THE  PEIBYLOV  ISLANDS. 

Search  op  Etjssian  explorers  for  SEi-oiTERS  and  seals. — All  writers  on  the  subject  of  Alaskan 
exploration  and  discovery,  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribylov  islands  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  due  to  the  feverish  anxiety  of  a  handful  of  Eussian  fur-gatherers,  who  desired  to  find  new  fields  of  gain  when 
they  had  exhausted  those  last  uncovered.  Altasov,  and  his  band  of  Eussians,  Tartars,  and  Kossacks,  arrived  at 
Kamtchatka,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  first  found  of  all  men,  the  beautiful,  costly,  rare 
fur  of  the  sea-otter.  The  animal  bearing  this  pelage  abounded  then  on  that  coast,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  and  those  who  came  after  them  had  entirely  extirpated  it  from  that  country.  Then  the  survivors  of :' 
Bering's  second  voyage  of  observation,  in  1741-'42,  and  Tscherikov  brought  back  an  enormous  number  of  skins  from 
Bering  island ;  then  Michael  Novodiskov  discovered  Attoo,  and  the  contiguous  islands,  in  1745 ;  Paikov  came  after 
him  and  opened  out  the  Fox  islands,  in  the  same  chain,  during  1759 ;  then  succeeded  Stepan  Glotov,  of  infamous 
memory,  who  determined  Kakiak  in  1763,  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  followed  in  order  by  Kjenitsin,  1768.  During 
th*se  long  years,  from  the  discovery  of  Attoo  until  the  last  date  mentioned  above,  a  great  many  Eussian  associations 
fitted  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  and  the  Okotsk  sea,  and  prospected  therefrom  this  whole  Aleutian 
archipelago  in  search  of  the  sea-otter.  There  were  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  companies,  with  quite  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels,  and  so  energetic  and  thorough  were  they  in  their  search  and  capture  of  the  sea-otter,  that 
along  by  1772  and  1774  the  catch  in  this  group  had  dwindled  down  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  at  first, 
to  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  at  last.  As  all  men  do  when  they  find  that  that  which  they  are  engaged  in  is 
failing  them,  a  change  of  search  and  inquiry  was  in  order,  and  then  the  fur-seal,  which  had  been  noted  but  not 
valued  much,  every  year  as  it  went  north  in  the  spring  through  the  passes  and  channels  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  then 
going  back  south  again  in  the  fall,  became  the  source  of  much  speculation  as  to  where  it  spent  its  time  on  land  and 
how  it  bred.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  its  stopping  one  solitary  hour  on  a  single  rock  or  beach  throughout  all 
Alaska  or  the  northwest  coast.  The  natives,  when  questioned,  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  ignorant,  though 
they  believed,  as  they  believe  in  many  things  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge,  that  these  seals  repaired  to  some 
unknown  land  in  the  north  every  summer  and  left  every  winter.  They  also  reasoned  then,  that  when  they  left  the 
unknown  land  to  the  north  in  the  fall,  and  went  south  into  the  North  Pacific,  they  traveled  to  some  other  strange 
island  or  continent  there,  upon  which  in  turn  to  spend  the  winter.  Naturally  the  Eussians  preferred  to  look  for  the 
supposed  winter  resting-places  of  the  fur-seal,  and  forthwith  a  hundred  schooners  and  shallops  sailed  into  storm 
and  fog  to  the  northward  occasionally,  but  generally  to  the  southward,  in  search  of  this  rumored  breeding-ground. 
Indeed,  if  the  record  can  be  credited,  the  whole  bent  of  this  Eussian  attention  and  search  for  the  fur-seal  islands 
was  devoted  to  that  region  south  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  between  Japan  and  Oregon. 

Pribylov's  discovery  of  the  islands  which  bear  his  name. — Hence  it  was  not  until  1786,  after  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  unremitting  search  by  hardy  navigators,  that  the  Pribylov  islands  were  discovered.  It  seems 
that  a  rugged  Miiscovitic  "stoorman",  or  ship's  "mate",  Gehrman  Pribylov  by  name,  serving  under  the  direction 
and  in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  many  companies  engaged  in  the  fur-business  at  that  time,  was  much  moved  and 
exercised  in  his  mind  by  the  revelations  of  an  old  Aleutian  shaman  at  Oonalashka,  who  pretended  to  recite  a  legend 
of  the  natives,  wherein  he  declared  that  certain  islands  in  the  Bering  sea  had  long  been  known  to  Aleuts.t 

Pribylov  commanded  a  small  sloop,  the  "St.  George",  which  he  employed  for  three  successive  years 'in 
constant,  though  fruitless,  explorations  to  the  northward  of  Oonalashka  and  Oonimak,  ranging  over  the  whole  of 

*  Bobbins  reef.  t  This  legend  is  translated  by  the  author,  and  published  in  the  Appendix, 
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Bering  sea  from  the  straits  above.  His  ill-success  does  not  now  seem  strange,  when  we  understand  the  currents,  the 
winds,  and  fogs  of  those  waters.  Why,  only  recently  the  writer  himself  has  been  on  one  of  the  best-manned  vessels 
that  ever  sailed  from  any  port,  provided  with  good  charts  and  equipped  with  all  the  marine  machinery  known  to 
navigation,  and  that  vessel  has  hovered  for  nine  successive  days  off  the  north  point  and  around  St.  Paul  island, 
sometimes  almost  on  the  reef,  and  never  more  than  ten  miles  away,  without  actually  knowing  where  the  island 
was !  So  Pribylov  did  well,  considering,  since  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  summer's  tedious  search,  in  June,  1786, 
his  old  sloop  ran  up  against  the  walls  of  Tolstoi  Mees,  at  St.  George,  and  when,  though  the  fog  was  so  thick  that 
he  could  see  scarce  the  length  of  his  vessel,  his  ears  were  regaled  by  the  sweet  music  of  seal-rookeries  wafted  out 
to  him  on  the  heavy  air.  He  knew  then  that  he  had  found  the  object  of  his  search,  and  he  at  once  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  Eussian  name  and  that  of  his  craft. 

His  secret  could  not  long  be  kept.  He  had  left  some  of  his  men  behind  him  to  hold  the  island,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Oonalashka  they  were  gone.  And,  when  the  next  season  had  fairly  opened,  a  dozen  vessels  were 
watching  him  and  trimming  in  his  wake.  Of  course  they  all  found  the  island,  and  in  that  year,  July,  1787,  the 
sailors  of  Pribylov,  on  St.  George,  while  climbing  the  blufl's  and  straining  their  eyes  for  a  relief-ship,  descried  the 
low  coast  and  scattered  cones  of  St.  Paul,  thirty-six  miles  to  the  northwest  of  them.  When  they  landed  at  St. 
George,  not  a  sign  nor  a  vestige  of  human  habitation  was  found  thereon ;  but  during  the  succeeding  year,  when  they 
crossed  over  to  St.  Paul,  and  took  possession  of  it,  in  turn,  they  were  surprised  at  finding  on  the  south  coast  of  that 
island,  at  a  point  now  known  as  English  bay,  the  remains  of  a  recent  fire.  There  were  charred  embers  of  driftwood, 
and  places  where  grass  had  been  scorched;  there  was  a  pipe,  and  a  brass  knife  handle,  which  I  regret  to  say  have 
long  passed  beyond  the  cognizance  of  any  ethnologist.    This  much  appears  in  the  Eussian  records. 

4.  pSSCEIPTION  OF  THE  PEIBYLOV  ISLANDS. 

The  Pribylov  islands  lie  in  the  heart  of  Bering  sea,  and  are  among  the  most  insignificant  landmarks  known 
in  that  ocean.  They  are  situated  192  miles  north  of  Oonalashka,  200  miles  south  of  St.  Matthews,  and  about  the 
same  distance  westward  of  cape  li^ewenham  on  the  mainland. 

Climate. — The  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  are  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  miles  apart,  St.  George 
lying  southeastward  of  St.  Paul.  They  are  far  enough  south  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  permanent  ice-floes,  upon 
which  polar  bears  could  have  made  their  way  to  the  islands,  though  a  few  of  these  animals  were,  doubtless,  always 
present.  They  laid  also  distant  enough  from  the  inhabited  Aleutian  districts  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
to  have  remained  unknown  to  savage  men.  Hence  they  afforded  the  fur-seal  the  happiest  shelter  and  isolation, 
for  their  position  seems  to  be  such  as  to  surround  and  envelop  them  with  fog-banks  that  fairly  shut  out  the  sun 
nine  days  in  every  ten,  during  the  summer  and  breeding-season. 

In  this  location,  ocean-currents  from  the  great  Pacific,  warmer  than  the  normal  temperature  of  that  latitude, 
trending  up  from  southward,  ebb  and  flow  around  the  islands  as  they  pass,  giving  rise,  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn,  to  constant,  dense,  humid  fog  and  drizzling  mists,  which  hang  in  heavy  banks  over  the  islands  and  the 
sea-line,  seldom  dissolving  away  to  indicate  a  pleasant  day.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  strong,  cold  winds, 
refrigerated  on  the  Siberian  steppes,  sweep  down  across  the  islands,  carrying  off  the  moisture  and  clearing  up  the 
air.  By  the  end  of  January,  or  early  in  February,  they  usually  bring,  by  their  steady  pressure,  from  the  north  and 
northwest,  great  fields  of  broken  ice,  sludgy  floes,  with  nothing  in  them  approximating  or  approaching  glacial  ice. 
They  are  not  very  heavy  or  thick,  but  still  as  the  wind  blows  they  compactly  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea, 
completely  shutting  in  the  land,  and  for  months  at  a  time  hushing  the  wonted  roar  of  the  surf.  In  the  exceptionally 
cold  seasons  that  succeed  each  other  up  there  every  four  or  five  years,  for  periods  of  three  and  even  four  months — 
from  December  to  May,  and  sometimes  into  June — the  islands  will  be  completely  environed  and  ice-bound.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  about  the  same  rotation,  occur  the  exceptionally  mUd  winters.  Kot  even  the  sight  of  an  ice-floe 
is  recorded  during  the  whole  winter,  and  there  is  very  little  skating  on  the  shallow  lakes  and  lagoons  peculiar  to 
St.  Paul  and  St  George.    This,  however,  is  not  often  the  case. 

The  breaking-up  of  winter-weather  and  the  precipitation  of  summer  (for  there  is  no  real  spring  or  autumn  in 
these  latitudes),  usually  commences  about  the  first  week  in  April.  The  ice  begins  to  leave  or  dissolve  at  that  time, 
or  a  little  later,  so  that  by  the  1st  or  5th  of  May,  the  beaches  and  rocky  sea-margin  beneath  the  muxal  precipices 
are  generally  clear  and  free  from  ice  and  snow,  although  the  latter  occasionally  lies,  until  the  end  of  July  or  the 
middle  of  August,  in  gullies  and  on  leeward  hill-slopes,  where  it  has  drifted  during  the  winter.  Fog,  thick 
and  heavy,  rolls  up  from  the  sea,  and  closes  over  the  land  about  the  end  of  May ;  this,  the  habitual  sign  of  summer, 
holds  on  steadily  to  the  middle  or  end  of  October  again. 

The  periods  of  change  in  climate  are  exceedingly  irregular  duiing  the  autumn  and  spring,  so-called,  but  in 
summer  the  cool,  moist,  shady,  gray  fog  is  constantly  present.  To  this  certainty  of  favored  climate,  coupled  with 
the  perfect  isolation  and  the  exceeding  fitness  of  the  ground,  is  due  without  doubt,  that  preference  manifested  by 
the  warmblooded  animals  which  come  here  every  year,  in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  breed,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  ground. 
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A  large  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  these  islands  has  been  collected  and  recorded  by  the 
signal  service,  United  States  army,  and  similar  observations  are  still  continued  by  the  agents  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  I  simply  remark  here,  that  the  winter  which  I  passed  upon  St.  Paul  island  (1872-  73)  was 
one  of  great  severity,"  and,  according  to  the  natives,  such  as  is  very  seldom  experienced.  Cold  as  it  was,  however, 
the  lowest  marking  of  the  thermometer  was  only  12o  Fahr.  below  zero,  and  that  lasted  but  a  few  hours  during  a  single 
day  in  Februarv,  while  the  mean  of  that  month  was  18o  above.  .  I  found  that  March  was  the  coldest  month.  Then 
the  mean  was  12o  above,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  March  continues  to  be  the  meanest  month  of  the  year.  The 
lowest  average  of  a  usual  winter  ranges  from  22o  to  26o  above  zero ;  but  these  quiet  figures  are  simply  inadequate 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  exceeding  discomfort  of  the  winter  in  that  locality.  It  is  the  wind  that  tortures  and 
cripples  out-door  exercise  there,  as  it  does  on  all  the  sea-coast  and  islands  of  Alaska.  It  is  blowing,  blowing,  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  at  all  times;  it  is  an  everlasting  succession  of  furious  gales,  laden  with  snow  and  sleety 
spicule,  whirling  in  great  drifts  to-day,  while  to-morrow  the  "boorga"  will  blow  from  a  quarter  directly  opposite, 
and  reverse  its  rift-building  of  the  day  preceding. 

Without  being  cold  enough  to  suffer,  one  is  literally  confined  and  chained  to  his  room  from  December  until 
April  by  this  ffiolian  tension.  I  remember  very  well  that,  during  the  winter  of  1872-'73, 1  was  watching,  with  all  the 
impatience  which  a  man  in  full  health  and  tired  of  confinement  can  possess,  every  opportunity  to  seize  upon  quiet 
intervals  between  the  storms,  in  which  I  could  make  short  trips  along  the  tracks  over  which  I  was  habituated 
to  walk  during  the  summer ;  yet,  in  all  that  hyemal  season  I  got  out  but  three  times ;  and  then  only  by  the  exertion 
of  great  phj^sical  energy.  On  a  day  in  March,  for  example,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  St.  Paul,  recorded  by  one 
of  the  signal  service  anemometers,  was  at  the  rate  of  88  miles  per  hour,  with  as  low  a  temperature  as  -4°! 
This  particular  wind-storm,  with  snow,  blew  at  such  a  velocity  for  six  days  without  an  hour's  cessation,  while  the 
natives  passed  from  house  to  house  crawling  on  all-fours :  no  man  could  stand  up  against  it,  and  no  man  wanted 
to.  At  a  much  higher  temperature— say  at  15°  or  16°  above  zero— with  the  winC  blowing  only  20  or  25  miles  an 
hour,  it  is  necessary,  when  journeying,  to  be  most  thoroughly  wrapped  up,  to  guard  against  freezing. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  here  virtually  but  two  seasons— winter  and  summer.  To  the  former  belongs  November 
and  the  following  months  up  to  the  end  of  April,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  20°  to  28° ;  while  the  transition  of 
summer  is  but  a  very  slight  elevation  of  that  temperature,  not  more  than  15°  or  20°.  Of  the  summer  months,  July, 
•  perhaps,  is  the  warmest,  with  an  average  temperature  between  46°  and  50°  in  ordinary  seasons.  "When  the  sun 
breaks  out  through  the  fog,  and  bathes  the  dripping,  water-soaked  hills  and  flats  of  the  island  in  its  hot  flood  of 
light,  I  have  known  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  60°  and  64°  in  the  shade,  while  the  natives  crawled  out  of  the 
fervent  and  unwonted  heat,  anathematizing  its  brilliancy  and  potency.  Sunshine  does  them  no  good ;  for,  like  the 
seals,  they  seem  under  its  influence  to  swell  up  at  the  neck.  A  little  of  it  suflces  handsomely  for  both  Aleuts  and 
pinnipedia,  to  whom  the  ordinary  atmosphere  is  much  more  agreeable. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  snow  melts  here.  This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  saline  character  of  the  air,  for 
when  the  temperature  is  only  a  single  degree  above  freezing,  and  after  several  successive  days  in  April  or  May,  at 
34°  and  36°,  grass  begins  to  grow,  even  if  it  be  below  melting  drifts,  and  the  frost  has  penetrated  the  ground  many 
feet  beneath.  I  have  said  that  this  humidity  and  fog,  so  strongly  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Pribylpv  group, 
was  due  to  the  warmer  ocean-currents  setting  up  from  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  trending  to  the  Arctic  through  Bering's 
straits,  and  deflected  to  the  southward  into  the  North  Pacific,  laving,  as  it  flows,  the  numerous  passes  and  channels  of 
the  great  Aleutian  chain ;  but  I  do  not  think,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  my  observation  in  this 
respect  warrants  any  conclusion  as  to  so  large  a  gulf-stream  flowing  to  the  north,  such  as  mariners  and  hydrographers 
recognize  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  in  Bering  sea. 
I  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  steady  set-up  to  northward  from  southward  around  the  seal-islands,  which 
is  continued  through  Bering's  straits,  and  drifts  steadily  off  up  to  the  northeast,  until  it  is  lost  beyond  Point  Barrow. 
That  this  pelagic  circulation  exists,  is  clearly  proven  by  the  logs  of  the  whalers,  who,  frotii  1845  to  1856,  literally 
filled  the  air  over  those  waters  with  the  smoke  of  their  "try-fires",  and  plowed  every  square  rod  of  that  superficial 
marine  area  with  their  adventurous  keels.  WhUe  do  two,  perhaps,  of  those  old  whaling  captains  living  to-day, 
will  agree  as  to  the  exact  course  of  tides,*  for  Alaskan  tides  do  not  seem  to  obey  any  law,  they  all 
affirm  the  existence  of  a  steady  current,  passing  up  from  the  south  to  the  northeast,  through  Bering's  straits. 
The  flow  is  not  rapid,  and  is  doubtless  checked  at  times,  for  short  intervals,  by  other  causes,  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  warm  water  enough,  abnormal  to  the  latitude,  for  the  evolution 
of  the  characteristic  fog-banks,  which  almost  discomfited  Pribylov,  at  the  time  of  his  discovery  of  the  islands, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  have  remained  ever  since. 

Without  this  fog  the  fur-seal  would  never  have  rested  there  as  he  has  done;  but  when  he  came  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  ages  ago,  up  from  the  rooky  coasts  of  Patagonia,  mayhap,  had  he  not  found  this  cool,  moist  temperature 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  he  would  have  kept  on,  completed  the  circuit,  and  returned  to  those  congenial 
antipodes  of  his  birth. 

*  Tlie  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  the  seal-islands  I  carefully  watched  one  ■whole  season  at  St.  Paul.  The  irregularity,  however,  of  ebb  and 
flow,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  matter.  The  highest  rise  in  the  spring  tides  was  a  trifle  over  four  feet,  while  that  of  the  neap 
tides  not  much  over  two.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  tidal  calendar  for  Alaska,  above  the  Aleutiafl 
islands,  which  will  even  faintly  foreshadow  a  correct  registration  in  advance. 
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Clouds.— Speaking  of  the  stormy  weather  brings  to  my  mind  tlie  beautiful,  varied,  and  impressive  nephelogical 
dispky  in  the  heavens  overhead  here  during  October  and  November.  1  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
cloud  effects  which  I  have  witnessed  from  the  bluffs  of  this  little  island,  in  those  seasons  of  the  year,  surpass  anything 
that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Perhaps  the  mighty  masses  of  cumuli,  deriving  their  origin  from  warm  exhalations  out 
of  the  sea,  and  swelled  and  whirled  with  such  rapidity,  in  spite  of  their  appearance  of  soUdity,  across  the  horizon, 
owe  their  striking  brilliancy  of  color  and  prismatic  tones  to  that  low  declination  of  the  sun  due  to  the  latitude. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  and  this  is  not'  the  place  to  discuss  it,  certainly  no  other  spot  on  earth  can  boast  of  a 
more  striking  and  brilliant  cloud-display.  In  the  season  of  1865-'C6,  when  I  was  encamped  on  this  same  parallel  of 
latitude  in  the  mountains  eastward  of  Sitka  and  the  interior,  I  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  exceeding 
brilliancy,  persistency,  aW  activity  of  the  aurora;  but  here  on  St.  Paul,  though  I  eagerly  looked  for  its  dancing 
light,  it' seldom  appeared;  and  when  it  did,  it  was  a  sad  disappointment,  the  exhibition  always  being  insignificant 
when  compared  in  my  mind  with  that  flashing  of  my  previous  experience.  A  quaint  old  writer,*  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  describing  Norway  and  its  people,  caUed  attention  to  what  he  considered  a  very  plausible  theory  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  aurora;  he  cited  an  ancient  sage,  who  believed  that  the  change  of  the  winds  threw  the  sahne 
particles  of  the  sea  high  into  the  air,  and  then,  by  aerial  friction,  "fermentation"  took  place,  and  the  light  was 
evolved!  I  am  sure  that  the  saline  particles  of  Bering  sea  were*whiried  into  the  air  during  the  whole  of  that  winter 
of  my  residence  there,  but  no  "  fermentation  "  occurred,  evidently,  for  rarely  indeed  did  the  aurora  greet  my  eyes.  In 
the  summer  season  there  is  considerable  lightning;  you  will  see  it  streak  its  zigzag  path  mornings,  evenings,  and 
oven  noondays,  but  from  the  dark  clouds  and  their  swelling  masses  upon  which  it  is  portrayed  no  sound  returns; 
afulgur  hrutum,  in  fact.  I  remember  hearing  but  one  clap  of  thunder  while  in  that  country.  If  I  recoUect  aright, 
and  my  Eussian  served  me  well,  one  of  the  old  natives  told  me  that  it  was  no  mystery,  this  light  of  the  aurora, 
for,  said  he,  "  we  all  believe  that  there  are  fire-mountains  away  up  toward  the  north,  and  what  we  see  comes  from 
their  burning  throats,  mirrored  back  on  the  heavens  "- 

Geological  steucturb.— The  formation  of  these  islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  was  recent,  geologically 
speaking,  and  directly  due  to  volcanic  agency,  which  lifted  them  abruptly,  though  gradually,  from  the  sea-bed. 
Little  spouting  craters  then  actively  poured  out  cinders  and  other  volcanic  breccia  upon  the  table-bed  of  basalt, 
depositing  below  as  well  as  above  the  water's  level  as  they  rose ;  and  subsequently  finishing  their  work  of 
construction  through  the  agency  of  these  spout-holes  or  craters,  from  which  water-puddled  ashes  and  tufa  were 
thrown.  Soon  after  the  elevation  and  deposit  of  the  igneous  matter,  aU  active  volcanic  action  must  have  ceased, 
though  a  few  half-smothered  outbursts  seem  to  have  occurred  very  recently  indeed ;  for  on  Bobrovia  or  Otter  island, 
six  miles  southward  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  fresh,  clearly  blown-out  throat,  with  the  fire-scorched  and  smoked,  smooth, 
sharp-cut,  funnel-like  walls  of  a  crater.  This  is  the  only  place  on  the  seal-islands  where  there  are  any  evidences  of 
recent  discharges  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

Since  the  period  of  the  up*heaval  of  the  group  under  discussion,  the  sea  has  done  much  to  modify  and  even 
enlarge  the  most  important  one,  St.  Paul,  while  the  others,  St.  George  and  Otter,  being  lifted  abruptly  above  the 
power  of  water  and  ice  to  carry  and  deposit  sand,  soil,  and  bowlders,  are  but  little  changed  from  the  condition  of 
their  first  appearance. 

Vegetation. — The  Eussians  tell  a  rather  strange  story  in  connection  with  Pribylov's  landing.  They  say  that 
both  the  islands  were  at  first  without  vegetation  t,  save  St.  Paul,  where  there  was  a  small  "talneek",  or  willow, 
creeping  along  on  the  ground ;  and  that  on  St.  George  nothing  grew,  not  even  grass,  except  on  the  place  where  the 
carcasses  of  dead  animals  rotted.  Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  both  islands  became  covered  with  grass,  a  great  part 
of  it  being  of  the  sedge  kind,  Elymus.  This  record  of  Yeniaminov,  however,  is  scarcely  credible ;  there  are  few, 
surely,  who  will  not  question  the  opinion  that  the  seals  antedated  the  vegetation,  for,  according  to  his  own 
statenients,  those  creatures  were  there  then  in  the  same  immense  numbers  that  we  find  them  to-day.  The 
vegetation  on  these  islands,  such  as  it  is,  is  fresh  and  luxuriant  during  the  growing  season  of  June  and  July  and 
early  August,  but  the  .beauty  and  economic  value  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  is  denied  to 
them  by  climatic  conditions.  Still  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  should  some  of  those  hardy  shrubs  and 
spruce  trees  indigenous  at  Sitka  or  Kadiak,  be  transplanted  properly  to  any  of  the  southern  hill-slopes  of  St.  Paul 
most  favored  by  soil,  drainage,  and  bluffs  for  shelter  from  saline  gales,  they  might  grow,  though  I  know  that, 
owmg  to  the  lack  of  sunlight,  they  would  never  mature  their  seed.  There  is,  however,  during  the  summer,  a 
beautiful  spread  of  grasses,  of  flowering  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  of  gaily-colored  lichens  and  crinkled 
mosses  f,  which  have  always  afforded  me  great  delight  whenever  I  have  pressed  my  way  over  the  moors  and  up  the 
hillsides  of  the  rookeries. 

There  are  ten  or  twelve  species  of  grasses  of  every  variety,  from  close,  curly,  compact  mats  to  tall  stalks — 
tussocks  of  the  wild  wheat,  Elymus  ar&naria,  standing  in  favorable  seasons  waist  high — the  "  wheat  of  the  north" — 
together  with  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  annuals,  perennials,  spagnum,  cryptogamic  plants,  etc.,  all  flourishing 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  covering  nearly  every  point  of  rock,  tufa,  cement,  and  sand  that  a  plant  can  grow 

Pontoppidan.  tVeniaminov:  Zapieskie  Oonalashkenskaho  Otclayla,  etc.,  1842. 

tThe  mosses  at  Kamminista,  St.  Paul,  are  the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  on  the  islands;  they  are  very  perfect  and  he'autiful  in 
many  species. 
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upon,  with  a  living  coat  of  the  greenest  of  all  greens— for  there  is  not  sunlight  enough  there  to  ripen  any 
perceptible  tinge  of  ocher-yellow  into  it— so  green  that  it  gives  a  deep  blue  tint  to  gray  noonday  shadows, 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  varying  russets,  reds,  lemon-yellows,  and  grays  of  the  lichen-covered  rocks,  and 
the  brownish  purple  of  the  wild  wheat  on  the  sand-dune  tracts  in  autumn,  together,  also,  with  innumerable  blue, 
yellow,  pink,  and  white  phaBnogamous  blossoms,  everywhere  interspersed  over  the  grassy  uplands  and  sandy  flats. 
Occasionally,  on  looking  into  the  thickest  masses  of  verdure,  our  common  wild  violet  will  be  found,  while  the 
phloxes  are  especially  bright  and  brilliant  here.  The  flowers  of  one  species  of  gentian,  Qentiana  verna,  are  very 
marked  in  their  beauty;  also  those  of  a  nasturtium,  and  a  creeping  pea- vine  on  the  sand-dunes.  The  blossom  of 
one  species  of  the  pulse  family  is  the  only  one  here  that  emits  a  positive,  rich  perfume;  all  the  others  are  more 
suggestive  of  that  quality  than  expressive.  The  most  striking  plant  in  all  the  long  list  is  the  Archangetica 
officinalis,  with  its  tall  seed-stalks  and  broad  leaves,  which  grows  first  in  spring  and  keeps  green  latest  ui  ihe  fall. 
The  luxuriant  rhubarb-like  stems  of  this  umbellifer,  after  they  have  made  their  rapid  growth  in  June,  are  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  natives,  who  pull  them  and  crunch  them  between  their  teeth  with  all  the  relish  that  we  experience 
in  eating  celery.  The  exhibition  of  ferns  at  Kamminista,  St.  Paul,  during  the  summer  of  1872,  surpassed  anything 
that  I  ever  saw :  I  recall  with  vivid  detail  the  exceedingly  fine  display  made  by  these  crenulated  and  waving  fronds, 
as  they  reared  themselves  above  the  rough  interstTces  of  the  rocky  ridges.  From  the  fern  roots,  and  those  of  the 
gentian,  the  natives  here  draw  their  entire  stock  of  vegetable  medicines.  This  floral  display  on  St.  Paul  is  very 
much  more  extensive  and  conspicuous  than  that  on  St.  George,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  extent  of 
warm  sand-dune  country  on  the  latter  island. 

When  an  unusually  warm  summer  passes  over  the  Pribylov  group,  followed  by  an  open  fall  and  a  mild  winter, 
the  Elymus  ripens  its  seed,  and  stands  like  fields  of  uncut  grain,  in  many  places  along  the  north  shore  of  St.  Paul- 
and  around  the  village,  the  snow  not  falling  enough  to  entirely  obliterate  it;  but  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  flourish  to 
that  extent.  By  the  end  of  August  and  the  first  week  of  September  of  normal  seasons,  the  small  edible  berries 
of  Empetrum  nigrvm  and  Buhus  chamcemorus  are  ripe.  They  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  at 
"Zapadnie",  on  both  islands,  and,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  the  circumpolar  latitudes,  the  former  is  small, 
watery,  and  dark,  about  the  size  of  the  English  or  black  currant ;  the  other  resembles  an  unripe  and  partially 
decayed  raspberry.  They  are,  however,  keenly  relished  by  the  natives,  and  even  by  the  American  residents,  being 
the  only  fruit  growing  upon  the  Islands. 

AGBictTLTUEE  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. — A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  here  and  at  St. 
George,  to  raise  a  few  of  the  hardy  vegetables.  With  the  exception  of  growing  lettuce,  turnips,  and  radishes  on 
the  island  of  St.  Paul,  nothing  has  been  or  can  be  done.  On  St.  George,  on  the  south  shore,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
mural  bluff,  is  a  little  patch  of  ground  of  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  that  appears  to  be  so  drained  and  so 
warmed  by  the  rarely-reflected  sunlight  from  this  cliff,  every  ray  of  which  seems  to  be  gathered  and  radiated  from 
the  rocks,  as  to  allow  the  production  of  fair  turnips;  and  at  one  season  there  were  actually  raised  potatoes  as  large 
as  walnuts.  Gardening,  however,  on  either  island  involves  so  much  labor  and  so  much  care,  with  so  poor  a  return, 
that  it  has  been  discontinued.  It  is  a  great  deal  better,  and  a  great  deal  easier,  to  have  the  "truck"  come  up  once 
a  year  from  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer. 

Insects. — There  is  one  comfort  which  nature  has  vouchsafed  to  civilized  man  on  these  islands.  There  are  very 
few  indigenous  insects.  A  large  flesh-fly,  Bombylius  major,  appears  during  the  summer  and  settles  in  a  striking 
manner  upon  the  backs  of  the  loafing  natives,  or  strings  itself  in  rows  of  millions  upon  the  long  grass-blades  which 
flourish  over  the  killing  grounds,  especially  on  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Elymus,  causing  this  vegetation,  on  the  whole 
slaughtering-field  and  vicinity,  to  fairly  droop  to  earth  as  if  beaten  down  by  a  tornado  of  wind  and  rain.  It  makes 
the  landscape  look  as  though  it  had  molded  in  the  night,  and  the  fungoid  spores  were  blue  and  gray.  Our  common 
house-fly  is  not  present;  I  never  saw  one  whUe  I  was  up  there.  The  flesh-flies  which  I  have  just  mentioned  never 
came  into  the  dwellings  unless  by  accident:  the  natives  say  they  do  not  annoy  them,  and  I  did  not  notice  any 
disturbance  among  the  few  animals  which  the  resident  company  had  imported  for  beef  and  for  service. 

Then,  again,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  place  in  all  Alaska  where  man,  primitive  and  civilized,  is  not  cursed  by 
mosquitoes.  There  are  none  here.  A  gnat,  that  is  disagreeably  suggestive  of  the  real  enemy  just  referred  to,  flits 
about  in  large  swarms,  but  it  is  inoffensive,  and  seeks  shelter  in  the  grass.  Several  species  of  beetles  are  also 
numerous  here.  One  of  them,  the  famous  green  and  gold  "carabus",  is  exceedingly  common,  crawling  everywhere, 
and  is  just  as  bright  in  the  rich  bronzing  of  its  wing-shields  as  are  its  famous  prototypes  of  Brazil.  One  or  two 
species  of  Ichneumon,  a  Cymindis,  several  representatives  of  the  ApMdiphaga,  one  or  two  of  Bytisoidw,  three  or 
four  Gicindelidce— these  are  nearly  all  that  I  found.  A  single  dragon-fly,  Perla  Mcaudata,  flitted  over  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  St.  Paul.  The,  to  our  eyes,  familiar  form  of  the  bumble-bee,  Bomhus  horealis,  passing  from  flower  to 
flower,  was  rarely  seen;  but  a  few  are  here  resident.  The  Hydrocorism  occur  in  great  abundance,  skipping  over  the 
water  in  the  lakes  and  pools  everywhere,  and  a  very  few  species  of  butterflies,  principally  the  yellow  NymphalidcB, 
are  represented  by  numerous  individuals. 

Land  mammals. — Aside  from  the  seal- life  .on  the  Pribylov  islands,  there  is  no  indigenous  mammalian  creature, 
with  the  exception  of  the  blue  and  white  foxes,  Vulpes  lagopus,  and  the  lemming,  Myodes  obensis.    The  latter  is 
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restricted,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  it  is,  or  at  least  was,  in  1874,  very  abundant. 
Its  burrows  and  paths,  under  and  among  the  grassy  hummocks  and  mossy  flats,  checkered  every  square  rod  of  land 
there  covered  with  this  vegetation.  Although  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  but  29  or  30  mUes  to  the  northwest,  not  a  single 
one  of  these  active,  curious  little  animals  is  found  on  it,  nor  could  I  learn  from  the  natives  that  it  had  ever  been 
seen  there.  The  foxes  are  also  restricted  to  these  islands;  that  is,  their  kind,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  except 
the  stray  examples  on  St.  Matthew  seen  by  myself,  and  those  which  are  carefully  domesticated  and  preserved 
at  Attoo,  the  extreme  westernmost  land  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  These  animals  find  comfortable  holes  for  their 
accommodation  and  retreat  on  the  seal-islands,  among  the  countless  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  basaltic  formation. 
They  feed  and  grow  fat  upon  sick  and  weakly  seals,  also  devouring  many  of  the  pups,  and  they  vary  this  diet  by 
water-fowl  and  eggs*  during  the  summer,  returning  for  their  subsistence  during  the  long  winter  to  the  bodies  of 
seals  upon  the  breeding-grounds  and  the  skinned  carcasses  left  upon  the  kiUing-flelds.  Were  they  not  regularly 
hunted  from  December  until  April,  when  their  fur  is  in  its  prime  beauty  and  condition,  they  would  swarm  like  the 
lemming  on  St.  George,  and  perhaps  would  soon  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another.  The  natives,  however,  thin  them 
out  by  incessant  trapping  and  shooting  during  the  period  when  the  seals  are  away  from  the  islands. 

The  Pribylov  group  is  as  yet  free  from  rats ;  at  least,  none  have  got  off  from  the  ships.  There  is  no  harbor 
at  either  of  these  islands,  and  the  ships  lie  out  in  the  roadstead,  so  far  from  land  that  these  pests  do  not  venture 
to  swim  to  the  shore.  Mice  were  long  ago  brought  to  shore  in  ships'  cargoes,  and  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  white  people  as  well  as  the  natives  throughout  the  islands.  Hence  cats  also  are  abundant.  Nowhere  perhaps 
in  the  wide  world  are  such  cats  to  be  seen  as  these.  The  tabby  of  our  acquaintance,  when  she  goes  up  there  and 
lives  upon  the  seal-meat  spread  everywhere  under  her  nose,  is  metamorphosed,  by  time  of  the  second  generation, 
into  a  stubby  feline  ball;  in  other  words,  she  becomes  thickened,  short,  and  loses  part  of  the  normal  length  of  her 
tail;  also  her  voice  is  prolonged  and  resonant  far  beyond  the  misery  which  she  inflicts  upon  our  ears  here.  These 
cats  actually  swarm  about  the  natives'  houses,  never  in  them*  much,  for  only  a  tithe  of  their  whole  number  can 
be  made  pets  of;  but  they  do  make  night  hideous  beyond  aU  description.  They  repair  for  shelter,  often,  to  the 
chinks  of  precipices,  and  bluffs,  but,  although  not  exactly  wild,  yet  they  cannot  be  approached  or  cajoled.  The 
natives,  when  their  sluggish  wits  are  periodically  thoroughly  aroused  and  disturbed  by  the  volume  of  cat-calls 
in  the  village,  sally  out  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  abate  the  nuisance  for  the  time  being.  The  most  extravagant 
caterwauling  alone  will  or  can  arouse  this  Aleutian  ire. 

Stock  and  poultet-kaising. — On  account  of  the  severe  climatic  conditions  it  is  of  course  impracticable 
to  keep  stock  here  with  any  profit  or  pleasure.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  faithfully.  It  is  found  best  to  bring 
beef-cattle  up  in  the  spring  on  the  steamer,  turn  them  out  to  pasture  until  the  close  of  the  season,  in  October  and 
November,  and  then,  if  the  snow  comes,  to  kill  them  and  keep  them  refrigerated  the  rest  of  the  year.  Stock 
cannot  be  profitably  raised  here,  the  proportion  of  severe  weather  annually  is  too  great — from  three  to  perhaps 
six  months  of  every  year  they  require  feeding  and  watering,  with  good  shelter.  To  furnish  an  animal  with  hay 
and  grain  up  there  is  a  costly  matter,  and  the  dampness  of  the  growing  summer  season  on  both  islands  renders 
hay-making  impracticable.  Perhaps  a  few  head  of  hardy  Siberian  cattle  might  pick  up  a  living  on  the  north  shore 
of  St.  Paul,  among  the  grasses  and  sand-dunes  there,  with  nothing  more  than  shelter  and  water  given  them,  but 
they  would  need  both  of  those  attentions.  Then  the  care  of  them  would  hardly  return  expenses,  as  the  entire 
grazing  ground  could  not  support  any  number  of  animals.  It  is  less  than  two  square  miles  in  extent,  and  half 
of  this  area  is  unproductive.  Then,  too,  a  struggle  for  existence  would  reduce  the  flesh  and  vitality  of  these 
cattle  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  put  through  another  winter  alive,  especially  if 
severe.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  if  a  few  of  those  Siberian  reindeer  could  be 
brought  over  to  St.  Paul  and  to  St.  George,  they  would  make  a  very  successful  struggle  for  existence,  and  be  a 
source  of  a  g  '..n  supply,  summer  and  winter,  of  fresh  meat  for  the  agents  of  the  government  and  the  company  who 
may  be  living  upon  the  islands.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  molest  or  visit  the  seal-grounds ;  at 
least,  I  noticed  that  the  cattle  and  mules  of  the  company  running  loose  on  St.  Paul,  were  careful  never  to  poke 
around  on  the  outskirts  of  a  rookery,  and  deer  would  be  more  timid  and  less  obtrusive  than  our  domesticated 
animals.  But  I  did  notice  on  St.  George  that  a  little  squad  of  sheep,  brought  up  and  turned  out  there  for  a 
summer's  feeding,  seemed  to  be  so  attracted  by  the  quiet  calls  of  the  pups  on  the  rookeries,  that  they  were  drawn 
to  and  remained  by  the  seals  without  disturbing  them  at  all,  to  their  own  physical  detriment,  for  they  lost  better 

The  temerity  of  the  fox  is  wonderful  to  contemplate,  as  it  goes  on  a  fall  run  or  stealthy  tread  up  and  down  and  along  the  faces  of 
almost  inaccessible  bluffe,  in  search  of  old  and  young  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  for  which  the  "peestchee"  have  a  keen  relish.  The 
fox  always  brings  the  egg  np  in  its  mouth,  and,  carrying  it  back  a  few  feet  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  leisurely  and  with  gusto  breaks 
the  larger  end  and  sucks  the  contents  from  the  shell.  One  of  the  curious  sights  of  my  notice  in  this  connection,  was  the  sly,  artful,  and 
insidious  advances  of  Reynard  at  Tolstoi  Me6s,  St.  George,  where,  conspicuous  and  elegant  in  its  fluffy  white  dress,  it  cunningly  stretched 
on  its  back  as  though  dead,  making  no  sign  of  life  whatever,  save  to  gently  hoist  its  thick  brush  now  and  then  ;  whereupon  many  dull, 
cunous  sea-birds,  Graeulua  hicrisiatua,  in  their  intense  desire  to  know  all  about  it,  flew  in  narrowing  circles  overhead,  lower  and  lower, 
closer  and  closer,  until  one  of  them  came  within  the  sure  reach  of  a  sudden  spring  and  a  pair  of  quick  snapping  jaws,  while  the  gulls 
and  others,  rising  safe  and  high  above,  screamed  out  in  seeming  contempt  for  the  struggles  of  the  unhappy  "shag",  and  rendered  hideous 
approbation. 
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pasturage  by  so  doing.  The  natives  of  St.  Paul  have  a  strange  passion  for  seal-fed  pork,  and  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  hogs  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  a  few  on  St.  George.  The  pigs  soon  become  entirely  carnivorous, 
living,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet,  on  the  carcasses  of  seals. 

Chickens  are  kept  with  much  difficulty,  in  fact  it  is  only  possible  to  save  their  lives  when  the  natives  take  them 
into  their  own  rooms,  or  keep  them  above  their  heads,  in  their  dwellings,  during  winter. 

BiED-LiPE. — While  the  great  exhibitioti  of  pinnipedia  preponderates  over  every  other  feature  of  animal  life  on 
the  seal-islands,  still  we  find  a  wonderful  aggregate  of  ornithological  representation  thereon.  The  spectacle  of  birds 
nesting  and  breeding,  as  they  do  at  St.  George  island,  to  the  number  of  millions,  flecking  those  high  basaltic  bluffs 
of  its  shore-line,  29  miles  in  length,  with  color-patches  of  black,  brown,  and  white,  as  they  perch  or  cling  to  the 
mural  cliff;*  in  the  labor  of  incubation,  is  a  sight  of  exceeding  attraction  and  constant  novelty.  It  affords  the 
naturalist  an  opportunity  of  a  life-time  for  minute  investigation  into  all  the  details  of  the  reproduction  of  these  vast 
flocks  of  circumboreal  waterfowl.  The  island  of  St.  Paul,  owing  to  the  low  character  of  its  shore-line,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  but  slightly  elevated  abrive  the  sea  and  is  sandy,  is  not  visited,  and  cannot  be  visited,  by 
such  myriads  of  birds  as  are  seen  at  St.  George;  but  the  small,  rocky  Walrus  islet  is  fairly  covered  with  sea-fowls, 
and  the  Otter  island  bluffs  are  crowded  by  them  to  their  utmost  capacity  of  reception.  The  birds  string  themselves 
anew  around  the  cliffs  with  every  succeeding  season,  like  endless  ribbons  stretched  across  their  rugged  faces,  while 
their  numbers  are  simply  countless.  The  variety  is  not  great,  however,  in  these  millions  of  breeding-birds.  It  consists 
of  only  ten  or  twelve  names;  the  whole  list  of  avafauna  belonging  to  the  Pribylov  islands,  stragglers  and  migatory, 
contains  but  40  species.  Conspicuous  among  the  last-named  class  is  the  robin,  a  straggler  which  was  brought  from 
the  main  land,  evidently  against  its  own  effort,  by  a  storm  or  a  gale  of  wind,  which  also  brings  against  their  will 
the  solitary  hawks,  owls,  and  waders,  occasionally  noticed  here. 

After  the  dead  silence  of  a  long  ice-bound  winter,  the  arrival  of  large  flocks  of  those  sparrows  of  the  north,  the 
"choochkies,"  Phaleris  microceros,  is  most  cheerful  and  interesting.  Those  plump  little  auks  are  bright,  fearless, 
vivacious  birds,  with  bodies  round  and  fat.  They  come  usually  in  chattering  flocks  on  or  immediately  after  the  1st 
of  May,  and  are  caught  by  the  people  with  hand-scoops  or  dip-nets  to  any  number  that  may  be  required  for  the 
day's  consumption ;  their  tiny,  rotund  forms  making  pies  of  rare,  savory  virtue,  and  being  also  baked  and  roasted 
and  stewed  in  every  conceivable  shape  by  the  Eussian  cooks — indeed  they  are  equal  to  the  reed-birds  of  the  South. 
These  welcome  visitors  are  succeeded  along  about  the  20th  of  July  by  large  flocks  of  fat,  red-legged  turn-stones, 
8trepsUas  interpres,  which  come  in  suddenly  from  the  west  or  north,  where  they  have  been  breeding,  and  stop  on 
the  islands  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  feed  luxuriantly  upon  the  flesh-flies,  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  and  their  eggs.  Those  handsome  birds  go  in  among  the  seals,  familiarly  chasing  the  flies,  gnats,  etc. 
They  are  followed,  as  they  leave  in  September,  by  several  species  of  jack-snipe  and  a  plover,  Tringa  and  Charadrius; 
these,  however,  soon  depart,  as  early  as  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  ITovember,  and  then  winter  fairly 
closes  in  upon  the  islands;  the  loud,  roaring,  incessant  seal-din,  together  with  the  screams  and  darkening  flight  of 
innumerable  water-fowl,  are  replaced  in  turn  again  by  absolute  silence,  marking  out  as  it  were  in  lines  of  sharp  and 
vivid  contrast,  summer's  life  and  winter's  death. 

The  author  of  that  quaint  old  saying,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  might  well  have  gained  his  inspiration 
had  he  stood  under  the  high  bluffs  of  St.  George  at  any  season,  prehistoric  or  present,  during  the  breeding  of  the 
water-birds  there,  where  myriads  of  croaking  murres  and  flocks  of  screaming  gulls  darken  the  light  of  day  with 
their  fluttering  forms,  and  deafen  the  ear  with  their  shrill,  harsh  cries  as  they  do  now,  for  music  is  denied  to  all 
those  birds  of  the  sea.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  confusion,  he  would  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that 
each  species  had  its  particular  location  and  kept  to  its  own  boundary,  according  to  the  precision  of  natural  law. 

Fishes.— With  regard  to  the  herpetology  of  the  islands,  I  may  state  that  the  most  careful 'search  on  my  part 
was  not  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  reptile.  In  the  province  of  ichthyology  I  gathered  only  a  few 
specimens,  the  scarcity  offish  being  easily  traceable  to  the  presence  of  the  seals  on  the  grounds  here.  Naturally 
enough  the  finny  tribes  avoid  the  seal-churned  waters  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles  around.  Among  the  few 
specimens,  however,  which  I  collected,  three  or  four  species  new  to  natural  science  were  found  and  have  since  been 
named  by  experts  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  presence  of  such  great  nuiabers  of  amphibian  mammalia  about  the  waters,  during  five  or  six  months  of 
every  year,  renders  all  fishing  abortive,  and  unless  expeditions  are  made  seven  or  eight  miles  at  least  from  the  land, 
and  you  desire  to  catch  large  halibut,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  cast  your  line  over  the  gunwhale  of  the  boat.  The 
natives  capture  "poltoos"  or  halibut,  Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Eeef-point  on  St. 
Paul  and  the  south  shore  during  July  and  August.  After  this  season  the  weather  is  usually  so  stormy  and  cold 
that  the  fishermen  venture  no  more  until  the  ensuing  summer. 

Aquatic  invertebkates.— With  regard  to  the  Mollusca  of  the  Pribylov  waters,  the  characteristic  forms  of 
Toxoglossata  and  Heteroglossata  peculiar  to  this  north  latitude  are  most  abundant;  of  the  GephdUrpoda  I  have 
seen  only  a  species  of  squid.  Sepia  loligo.  The  clustering  whelks,  Buceinoid,  literally  conceal  large  areas  of  the 
bowlders  on  the  beaches  here  and  there;  they  are  in  immense  numbers,  and  are  crushed  under  your  foot  at  almost 
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every  step  when  yoa  pass  over  long  reaches  of  rocky  shingle  at  low  tide.  A  few  of  the  larger  Fusus  are  found, 
and  the  live  and  dead  shells  of  Limadna  are  in  great  abundance  wherever  the  floating  kelp-beds  afford  them  shelter. 

On  land  a  very  large  number  of  shells  of  the  genera  Succinea  and  Pupa  abound  all  over  the  islands;  on  the 
bluffs  of  St.  George  just  over  Garden  cove  I  gathered  a  beautiful  Meliw. 

The  little  fresh- water  lakes  and  ponds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  representatives  of  the  characteristic  genera 
Planorbis,  Melcmia,  Limnea,  and  that  pretty  little  bivalve,  the  Gyclas. 

Of  the  Crustacea,  the  AnneUdce,  and  JEchinodermata,  there  is  abundant  representation  here.  The  sea-urchins, 
"repkie"  of  the  natives,  are  eagerly  sought  for  at  low  tide  and  eaten  raw  by  them.  The  Arctic  sea-clam,  Mya 
truncata,  is  once  in  a  long  time  found  here  (it  is  the  chief  food  of  the  walrus  of  Alaska),  and  the  species  of  Mytilus, 
the  mussels,  so  abundant  in  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  are  almost  absent  here  at  St.  Paul,  and  only  sparingly 
found  at  St.  George. 

The  waters  fairly  swarm  with  an  enormous  number  and  variety  of  Medusce  or  jeUy-fishes. 

The  sea- weeds  are  exceedingly  varied  and  abundant  here,  great  heaps  of  their  assorted  fronds  are  tossed  up  by 
every  gale  to  rot  upon  the  beaches. 

Dimensions  and  contour  op  the  islands. — Until  my  arrival  on  the  seal  islands  in  April,  1872,  no  steps 
had  ever  been  taken  by  any  man  whomsoever  toward  ascertaining  the  extent  and  the  real  importance  of  these 
interests  of  the  government;  the  Eussians  never  having  made  even  an  approximate  survey  of  the  land,  while  our 
own  people  did  no  better.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  immediately  after  landing,  and  calling  for  a  map  of  the 
island  of  St.  Paul,  to  have  an  odd  sketch,  traced  from  an  old  Russian  chart,  placed  before  me,  that  my  eye  stamped 
instantly  as  grotesque,  by  the  land-bearings  which  I  took  out  of  my  window  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
special  concern,  however,  to  the  Russians ;  had  it  been,  doubtless  they  would  have  accurately  surveyed  the  whole 
field.  But  it  was  and  is  quite  different  with  us ;  and,  that  no  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  other  branches 
of  the  government,  had,  up  to  the  date  of  my  arrival,  given  it  the  slightest  thought  or  attention,  struck  me  as 
rather  strange.  It  was,  as  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  a  correct  and  succinct  understanding  of 
the  subject,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  about  which  I  busied  myself.  I  present,  therefore,  with  this  memoir,  a  careful 
chart  of  each  island  and  the  contiguous  islets,  which  are  the  first  surveys  ever  made  upon  the  ground  having  the 
slightest  pretension  to  accuracy.'*  The  reader  will  observe,  as  he  turns  to  these  maps,  the  striking  dissimilarity 
which  exists  between  them,  not  only  in  contour  but  in  physical  structure,  the  island  of  St.  Paul  being  the 
largest  in  superficial  area,  and  receiving  a  vast  majority  of  the  Pinnipedia  that  belong  to  both.  As  it  lies  in  Bering 
sea  to-day,  this  island  is  in  its  greatest  length,  between  northeast  and  southwest  points,  13  miles,  air  line;  and  a 
little  less  than  6  at  points  of  greatest  width.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  about  33  square  miles,  or  21,120  acres,  of 
fliversified,  rough,  and  rocky  uplands,  rugged  hills,  and  smooth,  volcanic  cones,  which  either  set  down  boldly  to 
the  sea  or  fade  out  into  extensive  wet  and  mossy  flats,  passing  at  the  sea-margins  into  dry,  drifting,  sand-dune 
tracts.  It  has  42  miles  of  shore-line,  and  of  this  coast,  16J  miles  are  hauled  over  by  fur-seals  en  masse.  At  the 
time  of  its  first  upheaval  above  the  sea,  it  doubtless  presented  the  appearance  of  ten  or  twelve  small  rocky,  bluffy 
islets  and  points,  upon  some  of  which  were  craters  that  vomited  breccia  and  cinders,  with  little  or  no  lava  overflowing. 
Active  plutonic  agency  must  have  soon  ceased  after  this  elevation,  and  then  the  sea  around  about  commenced  the 
work  which  it  is  now  engaged  in :  of  building  on  to  the  skeleton  thus  created ;  and  it  has  progressed  to-day  so 
thoroughly  and  successfully  in  its  labor  of  sand-shifting,  together  with  the  aid  of  ice-floes,  in  their  action  of  grinding, 
lifting,  and  shoving,  that  nearly  aU  of  these  scattered  islets  within  the  present  area  of  the  island,  and  marked  by 
its  bluffs  and  higher  uplands,  are  completely  bound  together  by  ropes  of  sand,  changed  into  enduring  bars  and 
ridges  of  water-worn  bowlders.  These  are  raised  above  the  highest  tides  by  winds  that  whirl  the  sand  up,  over, 
and  on  them,  as  it  drives  out  from  the  wash  of  the  surf  and  from  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  lifted  up  and  pushed 
by  ice-fields. 

Land  and  soeneet. The  sand  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  which 

is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  and  around  the  others  in  this  Pribylov  group,  is  principally  composed  of  Foraminifera, 
together  with  Biatomacea,  mixed  in  with  a  volcanic  base  of  fine  comminuted  black  and  reddish  lavas  and  old  friable 
gray  slates.  It  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  sea-shore  here,  for  it  changes  color  like  a  chameleon,  as  it  passes 
from  wet  to  dry,  being  a  rich  steely-black  at  the  surf-margin  and  then  drying  out  to  a  soft  purplish-brown  and  gray, 
succeeding  to  tints  most  delicate  of  reddish  and  pale  neutral,  when  warmed  by  the  sun  and  drifting  up  on  to  the 
higher  ground  with  the  wind.  The  sand-dune  tracts  on  this  island  are  really  attractive  in  the  summer,  especially 
80  during  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  comes  forth— the  unwonted  light  shimmers  over  them  and  the  most 
luxiu-iant  grass  and  variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  exist  in  profusion  thereon.  In  past  time,  as  these  sand 
and  bowlder  bars  were  forming  on  St.  Paul  island,  they,  in  making  across  from  islet  to  islet,  inclosed  small  bodies 
of  sea-water.  These  have,  by  evaporation  and  time,  by  the  flooding  of  rains  and  annual  melting  of  snow,  become, 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  fresh;  they  are  all,  great  and  small,  well  shown  on  my  map,  which  locates  quite  a  large 
area  of  pure  water.    In  them,  as  I  have  hinted,  are  no  reptiles ;  but  an  exquisite  species  of  tiny  viviparous  fish 

•  These  surveys  have  since  been  confirmed  and  elaborated  by  H.  W.  Molntyre,  of  th? A.  C.  Co..  and  Lieut.  Waahbum  Maynard,  U.  S.  N. 
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exists  ia  the  lagoon-estuary  near  the  village,  and  the  small  pure- water  lakes  of  the  natives  just  under  the  flanks  of 
Telegraph  hill.  The  Aleuts  assured  me  that  they  had  caught  fish  in  the  great  lake  toward  Northeast  point,  when 
they  lived  in  their  old  village  out  there,  but  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  single  specimen.  The  waters  of  these 
pools  and  ponds  are  fairly  alive  with  vast  numbers  of  minute  Botifera,  which  sport  about  in  aU  of  them  whenever 
they  are  examined.  Many  species  of  water-plants,  pond-Mes,  algse,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  inland  waters,  especially 
in  the  large  lake  "  Mee-sulk-mah-nee",  that  is  very  shallow. 

The  backbone  of  the  island,  running  directly  east  and  west,  from  shore  to  shore,  between  Polavina  point  and 
Einahnuhto  hills,  constitutes  the  high  land  of  the  island:  Polavina  Sopka,  an  old  extinct  cinder-crater,  550  feet; 
Boga  Slov,  an  upheaved  mass  of  splinted  lava,  600  feet;  and  the  hills  frowning  over  the  bluffs  there,  on  the  west 
shore,  ai^e  also  600  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  But  the  average  height  of  the  upland  between  is  not  much  over 
100  to  150  feet  above  water-level,  rising  here  and  there  into  little  hills  and  broad,  rocky  ridges,  which  are  minutely 
sketched  upon  the  map.  From  the  northern  base  of  Polavina  Sopka  a  long  stretch  of  low  sand-flats  extend, 
inclosing  the  great  lake,  and  ending  in  a  narrow  neck  where  it  unites  with  Novastoshnah,  or  Northeast  point.  Here 
the  volcanic  nodule  known  as  Hutchinson's  hill,  with  its  low,  gradual  slopes,  trending  to  the  east  and  southward, 
makes  a  rocky  foundation  secure  and  broad,  upon  which  the  great  single  rookery  of  the  island,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  undoubtedly,  is  located.  The  natives  say  that  when  they  first  came  to  these  islands,  Novastoshnah  was  an 
island  by  itself,  to  which  they  went  in  boats  from  Vesolia  Mista;  and  the  lagoon  now  so  tightly  inclosed  was  then  an 
open  harbor,  in  which  the  ships  of  the  old  Eussian  company  rode  safely  at  anchor.  To-day  no  vessel  drawing  ten 
feet  of  water  can  get  uearer  than  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  or  a  mile  from  this  lagoon. 

Lack  of  harboes  :  Anchokagbs. — The  total  absence  of  a  harbor  at  the  Pribylov  islands  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  village  of  St.  Paul,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  is  so  located  as  to  command  the  best 
landings  for  vessels  that  can  be  made  during  the  prevalence  of  any  and  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  south. 
From  these  there  is  no  shelter  for  ships,  unless  they  run  around  to  the  north  side,  where  they  are  unable  to  hold 
practicable  communication  with  the  people  or  to  discharge.  At  St.  George  matters  are  stiU  worse,  for  the  prevailing 
northerly,  westerly,  and  easterly  winds  drive  the  boats  away  from  the  village  roadstead,  and  weeks  often  pass  at 
either  island,  but  more  frequently  at  the  latter,  ere  a  cargo  is  landed  at  its  destination.  Under  the  very  best 
circumstances,  it  is  both  hazardous  and  trying  to  load  and  unload  ship  at  any  of  these  places.  The  approach  to  St. 
Paul  by  water  during  thick  weather,  is  doubtful  and  dangerous,  for  the  land  is  mostly  low  at  the  coast,  and  the 
fogs  hang  so  dense  and  heavy  over  and  around  the  hills  as  to  completely  obliterate  their  presence  from  vision. 
The  captain  fairly  feels  his  way  in,  by  throwing  his  lead-line  and  straining  his  ear  to  catch  the  muffled  roar  of  the 
seal-rookeries,  which  are  easily  detected  when  once  understood,  high  above  the  booming  of  the  surf.  At  St.  George, 
however,  the  bold,  abrupt,  bluffy  coast  everywhere  all  around,  with  its  circling  girdle  of  flying  water-birds  far  out  to 
sea,  looms  up  quite  prominently,'  even  in  the  fog ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  navigator  can  notice  it  before  he  is  hard 
aground  or  struggling  to  haul  to  windward  from  the  breakers  under  his  lee.  There  are  no  reefs  making  out  from 
St.  George  worthy  of  notice,  but  there  are  several  very  dangerous  and  extended  ones  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  which 
Captain  John  G.  Baker,  in  command  of  the  vessel*  under  my  direction,  carefully  sounded  out,  and  which  I  have 
placed  upon  my  chart  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  sail  in  my  wake  hereafter. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  northwest,  and  west  to  southwest,  the  company's  steamer  trips  her 
anchor  in  eight  fathoms  of  water  abreast  of  the  Black  Bluffs  opposite  the  village,  from  which  anchorage  her  stores 
are  lightered  ashore ;  but  in  the  northeasterly,  easterly,  and  southeasterly  winds,  she  hauls  around  to  the  Lagoon 
bay  west  of  the  village,  ahd  there,  little  less  than  half  a  mile^from  the  landing,  she  drops  her  anchor  in  nine  fathoms 
of  water,  and  makes  considerable  headway  at  discharging  the  cargo.  Sailing  craft  come  to  both  anchorages,  but, 
however,  keep  still  farther  out,  though  they  choose  relatively  the  same  positions,  but  seek  deeper  water  to  swing 
to  their  cables  in:  the  holding-ground  is  excellent.  At  St.  George  the  steamer  comes,  wind  permitting,  directly  to 
the  village  on  the  north  shore,  close  in,  and  finds  her  anchorage  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  in  poor  holding-ground; 
but  it  is  only  when  three  or  four  days  have  passed  free  from  northerly,  westerly,  or  easterly  winds,  that  she  can 
make  the  first  attempt  to  safely  unload.  The  landing  here  is  a  very  bad  one,  surf  breaking  most  violently  upon 
the  rocks  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Ottee  island. — The  observer  will  notice  that  six  miles  southward  and  westward  of  the  reef  of  St.  Paul 
island,  is  a  bluffy  islet,  called  by  the  Russians  Otter  island,  because  in  olden  time  the  Promyshleniks  are  said  to  have 
captured  many  thousands  of  sea-otters  on  its  stony  coast.  It  rises  from  the  ocean,  sheer  and  bold,  an  unbroken  mural 
precipice  extending  nearly  all  around,  of  sea-front,  but  dropping  on  its  northern  margin,  at  the  water,  low,  and  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surf-wash,  with  a  broken,  rocky  beach  and  no  sand.  The  height  of  the  cliffs,  at  their  greatest 
elevation  over  the  west  end,  is  300  feet,  while  the  eastern  extremity  is  quite  low,  and  terminated  by  a  queer,  furmel- 
shaped  crater-hill,  which  is  as  distinctly  defined,  and  as  plainly  scorched,  and  devoid  of  the  slightest  sign  of 
vegetation  within,  as  though  it  had  burned  up  and  out  yesterday.  This  crater-point  on  Otter  island  is  the  only 
unique  feature  of  the  place,  for  with  the  exception  of  that  low  north  shore,  before  mentioned,  where  many  thousand 
of  "  bachelor  seals"  haul  out  during  the  season  every  year,  there  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice  concerning  it.    A 

*  Uiiitecl  States  revenue-mariue  cutter  Keliance,  June  to  October,  1874. 
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bad  reief  makes  out  to  the  westward  aad  northward,  which  I  have  indicated  from  my  observation  of  the  rocks 

awash,  looking  down  upon  them  from  the  bluffs.    Great  numbers  of  water-fowl  roOst  upon  the  cliffs,  and  there  are 

here  about  as  many  blue  foxes  to  the  acre  as  the  law  of  life  allows.    A  small,  shallow  pool  of  impure  water  lies  close 

down  to  the  north  shore,  right 

under  a  low  hill,  upon  which  the 

Eussiana  in-  olden  time  posted  a 

huge  Greek  cross,  that  is    still 

standing ;    indeed,  it   was    their 

habit  to  erect  crosses  on  all  the  ^^^'^  shoue. 

hills  in  those  oldeu  times ;  one  Of  ^'^'^''""^ '''''  "^  """p"^^-  ' ""^^  '"^'''"*-^ 

them  is  standing  at  Kortheast  point,  on  the  large  sand-dune  which  I  have  called  St.  John  or  Cross  hill;  and  another 

<ine,  a  sound,  stalwart  stick,  yet  faces  the  gale  and  driving  "  boorgas"  to-day  on  Boga  Slov,  as  it  has  faced  them  for 

the  last  sixty  years. 

Otter    island     has, 

since  my  return  in 

1872,  had  considera-' 

ble  attention  in  the       „ - .^^^^      „^  ^ ^  --v,^ 

Treasury'  Depart-  crater  pt.  '        cross  ■(  lan'STnS'''"''^"  '~~  """wTsfrB l u f f_ aWFT f 

ment    owing  to   the  profile  of  the  nobth  shoke  of  otter  island  (from  steamer's  anchorage,  Zoltoi  bay,  St.  Paul), 

fact  that  certain  par-  '^"''""^  '"^"^  ^^  ^■"P"^^'  ' '""°'  '"''*^"'-' 

ties  contended  that  it  lies  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  which  covers  and  protects  the  seal-life  on  the  Pribylov 
islands.  This  survey  of  mine,  however,  settles  that  question :  the  island  is  within  the  pale  of  law.  It  is  a  rock 
adjkcentto  and  in' the  waters  of  St.  Paul,  and  resorted  to  only  by  those  seals  which  are  born  upon  and  belong  to 
the  breeding-grounds  of  St.  Paul  aind  St.  George,  and  I  have  never  seen  at  any  one  time  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  "hbllusehickic"  hauled  out  here. 

Walrus  island. — To  the  eastward,  six  miles  from  Northeast  point,  will  be  noticed  a  small  Tock  named  Walrus 
island.  It  is  a  mere  ledge  of  lava,  flat-capped,  lifted  just  above  the  wash  of  aiigry  waves ;  indeed,  in  storms  of 
great  power,  the  observer,  standing  on  either  Cross  or 'Hutchinson's  hills,  with  a  field-glaSs,  can  see  the  water 
breaking  clear  over  it.  These  storms,  however,  occur  late  in  the  season,  usually  in  October  or  I^ovember.  This 
island  has  little  or  no  commercial  importance,  being  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  100  yards 
in  point  of  greatest  width,  with  bold  water  all  around,  entirely  free  from  reefs  or  sunken  rocks.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  no  fresh  water  on'  it.  In  a  fog  it  makes  an  ugly  neighbor  for  the  sea-captainS  when  they  are 
searching  for  Sti  Paul;  they  all  know  it,  and  they  all  dread  it.  It  is  not  resorted  to  by  the  fur-seals  or  by  sea-lions  in 
particular;  but,  singularly  enough,  it  is  frequented  by  several  hundred  male  walrus,  to  the  exclusion  of  females, 
evei-y  Summer.  A  few  sea-lions,  but  only  a  very  few,  however,  breed  here.  On  account  of  the  rough  weather,  fogs, 
etc.,  this  little  islet  is.  seldom  visited  by  the  natives  of  St.  Paul^  and  then  only  in  the  egging  sdason  of  late  June 
and  early  July ;  then  that  surf -beaten  rock  literally  swarms  with  breeding  water-fowl. 

This"  low,  tiny,  rocky  islet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  single  spot  now  known  to  the  naturalist,  who  may 
laud  in  northern  seas,  to  study  the  habits  of  bird-life ;  for  here,  without  exertion  or  risk,  he  can  observe  and  walk 
among  tens  upou  tens  of  thousands  of  screaming  water-fowl,  and  as  he  sits  down  upon  the  polished  lava  rock,  he 
becomes  literally  ignored  and  environed  by  these  feathered  friends,  as  they  reassume  their  varied  jiositions  of 
incubation,  which  he  disturbs  them  from  by  his  arrival.  Generation  after-  generation  of  their  kind  have  resorted 
to  thisrock  unmolested,  and  to-day,  when  you  get  among  them,  all  doubt  and  distrust  seems  to  have  been  eliminated 
from  their  naturiss.  The  island  itself  is  rather  unusual 'in  those  formations  which  we  find  peculiar  to  Alaskan 
waters.  It  is  almost  flat,  with  slight',  irregular  undulations  on  top^  spreading  over  an  area  of  five  acres,  perhaps. 
It  rises  abruptly,  though  low,  froni  the  sea,  and  it  has  no  safe  beach  upon  which  a  person  can  land  from  a  boat ; 
uot  a  stick'  of  timber  or  twig  of  shrubbery  ever  grew  upon  it,  though  the  scaht  presence  of  low,  crawling  grasses  in 
the  central  poi^tionls  prevents  the  statement  that  all  Vegetation  is  absent.  Were  it  not  for  the  frequent  rains  and 
dissolving  fog,  characteristic  of  summer  weather  here,  the  guano  accumulation  ^ould  be  something  wonderful  to 
contemplate— Peru  would  have  a  rival.  As  it  is,  however,  the  birds,  when  they  return,  year  after  year,  find  their 
nesting-floor  SwSpt  as  clean  as  though  they  had  never  sojoUrUed  there  before.  The  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar 
that  pre'Sehted  itself  to  m|y  astonished  senses  when  I  approached  this  place  in  search  of  eggs,  one  threatening, 
foggy  July  morning,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  for  as  the  clumsy  bidarrah  came  under  the  lee  of  the 
low  cliffs,  swarm  Upon  swarm  of  thousands  of  murres  or  "arles"  dropped  in  fright  from  their  nesting-shelves,  and 
before  they  had  cdntrol  of  their  flight,  they  struck  to  the  right  and  left  of  me,  like  so  many  cannon  balls.  I  was  forced, 
in  self-protection;  to  instantly  crbuch  for  a  few  moments  under  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  until  the  struggling,  startled 
flock  passed,  like  an  iiTCsistible,  surging  wave,  over  my  head.  Words  cannot  depict  the  amazement  and 
curiosity  with  which  I  igazed  around,  after  climbing  up  to  the  rocky  plateau  and  standing  anioug  myriads  ot 
breediug-birdsl  that  fairly  covered  the  entire  surfaice  of  the  island  with  their  shrinking  forms,  while  others  whirled 
iii  ttipl'dllightriy'er'iilj'  head,  as  "^h^els  within  wheeis,'s6  thickly  inter- running  that  the  blue  and  gi'ay  of  the  sky 
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was  hidden  from  my  view.  Add  to  tbis  impression  the  stunning  whir  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  strong,  beating 
wings,  the  shrill  screams  of  the  gulls,  and  the  muffled  croaking  of  the  "aries",  coupled  with  an  indescribable^ 
disagreeable  smell  which  arose  from  the  broken  eggs  and  other  decaying  substances,  and  a  faint  idea  may  be 
evoked  of  the  strange  reality  spread  before  me.  Were  it  not  for  this  island  and  the  ease  with  which  the  natives 
can  gather,  in  a  few  hours,  tons  upon  tons  of  sea-fowl  eggs,  the  people  of  the  village  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
westward,  and  suspend  themselves  from  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Einahnuhto,  dangling  over  the  sea  by  ropes,  as  their 
neighbors  are  only  too  glad  and  willing  to  do  at  St.  George. 

St.  Paul. — A  glance  at  the  map  of  St.  Paul,  shows  that  nearly  half  of  its  superficial  area  is  low  and  quite  flat, 
not  much  elevated  above  the  sea.  Wherever  the  sand-dune  tracts  are  located,  and  that  is  right  along  the  coast,  is 
found  an  irregular  succession  of  hummocks  and  hillocks,  drifted  by  the  wind,  which  are  very  characteristic.  On  the 
summits  of  these  hillocks  the  Mymus  has  taken  root  in  times  past,  and,  as  the  sand  drifts  up,  it  keeps  growing  on  and 
up,  so  that  the  quaint  spectacle  is  presented  of  large  stretches  to' the  view,  wherein  sand-dunes,  entirely  bare  of  all 
vegetation  at  their  base  and  on  their  sides,  are  crowned  with  a  living  cap  of  the  brightest  green — a  tuft  of  long, 
waving  grass  blades  which  will  not  down.  Ifone  of  this  peculiar  landscaping,  however,  is  seen  on  St.  George,  not 
even  in  the  faintest  degree.  Travel  about  St.  Paul,  with  the  exception  of  the  road  to  ISTortheast  point,  where  thfe 
natives  take  advantage  of  low  water  to  run  on  the  hard,  wet  sand,  is  exceedingly  diflcult,  and  there  are  examples 
of  only  a  few  white  men  who  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  and  expended  the  physical  energy  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  comparatively  short  walk  from  the  village  to  Nahsayvernia,  or  the  north  shore.  Walking  over  the  moss-hidden 
and  slippery  rocks,  or  tumbling  over  slightly  uncertain  tussocks,  is  a  task  and  not  a  pleasure.  On  St.  George, 
with  the  exception  of  a  half-mile  path  to  the  village  cemetery  and  back,  nobody  pretends  to  walk,  except  the  natives 
who  go  to  and  from  the  rookeries  in  their  regular  seal-drives.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  I  am  the  only  white  man 
who  has  ever  traversed  the  entire  coast-line  of  both  islands.     (See  note,  39,  E.) 

St.  George. — Turning  to  St.  George  and  its  profile,  presented  by  the  accompanying  map,  the  observer  will  be 
struck  at  once  by  the  solidity  of  that  little  island  and  its  great  boldness,  rising,  as  it  does,  sheer  and  precipitous 
from  the  sea  all  around,  except  at  the  three  short  reaches  of  the  coast  indicated  on  the  chart,  and  where  the  only 
chance  to  come  ashore  exists. 

The  seals  naturally  have  no  such  opportunity  to  gain  a  footing  here  as  they  have  on  St.  Paul,  hence  their 
comparative  insignificance  as  to  number.  The  island  itself  is  a  trifie  over  ten  miles  in  extreme  length,  east  and  west,. 
and  about  four  and  a  quarter  miles. in  greatelfet  width,  north  and  south.  It  looks,  when  plotted,  somewhat  like  an 
old  stone  ax;  and,  indeed,  when  I  had  finished  my  first  contours  from  my  field-notes,  the  ancient  stone-ax  outline 
so  disturbed  me  that  I  felt  obliged  to  resurvey  the  southern  shore,  in  order  that  I  might  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  first  work.  It  consists  of  two  great  plateaus,  with  a  high  upland  valley  between,  the  western 
table-land  dropping  abruptly  to  the  sea  at  Dalnoi  Mees,  while  the  eastern  falls  as  precipitately  at  Waterfall  Head  and 
Tolstoi  Mees.  There  are  several  little  reservoirs  of  fresh  water — I  can  scarcely  call  them  lakes — on  this  island ; 
pools,  rather,  that  the  wet  sphagnum  seems  to  always  keep  full,  and  from  which  drinking-water  in  abundance  is 
everywhere  found.    At  Garden  cove  a  small  stream,  the  only  one  on  the  Pribylov  group,  empties  into  the  sea. 

St.  George  has  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles ;  it  has  29  miles  of  coast-line,  of  which  only  two  and  a  quarter 
are  visited  by  the  fur-seals,  and  which  is  in  fact  all  the  eligible  landing- ground  afforded  them  by  the  structure  of 
the  island.  Nearly  half  of  the  shore  of  St.  Paul  is  a  sandy  beach,  while  on  St.  George  there  is  less  than  a  mile  of 
it  all  put  together,  namely,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  village,  the  same  extent  on  the  Garden  cove  beach 
southeast  side,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  at  Zapadnie  on  the  south  side. 

Just  above  the  Garden  cove,  under  the  overhanging  bluffs,  several  thousand  sea-lions  hold  exclusive,  though  shy, 
possession.  Here  there  is  a  half  mile  of  good  landing.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  three  miles  west  from  the 
village,  a  grand  bluff  wall,  of  basalt  and  tufa  intercalated,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  sheer  height  of  920  feet 
at  its  reach  of  greatest  elevation,  thence,  dropping  a  little,  runs  clear  around  the  island  to  Zapadnie,  a  distance  of 
nearly  10  miles,  without  affording  a  single  passage-way  up  or  down  to  the  sea  that  thunders  at  its  base.  Upon  its 
innumerable  narrow  shelf-margins,  and  in  its  countless  chinks  and  crannies,  and  back  therefrom  over  the  extended 
area  of  lava-shingled  inland  ridges  and  terraces,  millions  upon  millions  of  water-fowl  breed  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  general  altitude  of  St.  George,  though  in  itself  not  great,  has,  however,  an  average  three  times  higher 
than  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  elevation  of  which  is  quite  low,  and  slopes  gently  down  to  the  sea  east  and  north  y 
St.  George  rises  abruptly,  with  exceptional  spots  for  landing.  The  loftiest  summit  on  St.  George,  the  top  of  the  hill 
right  back  to  the  southward  of  the  village,  is  930  feet,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Ahluckeyak.  That  on  St.  Paul,  as 
I  have  before  said,  is  Boga  Slov  hill,  600  feet.  All  elevations  on  either  island,  15  or  20  feet  above  sea-level,  are  rough 
and  hummocky,  with  the  exception  of  the  sand-dune  tracts  at  St.  Paul  and  the  summits  of  the  cinder  hills,  on  both 
islands.  Weathered  out  or  washed  from  the  basalt  and  pockets  of  olivine  on  either  island  are  aggregates  of  augite, 
seen  most  abundant  on  the  summit  slopes  of  Ahluckeyak  hill,  St.  George.  Specimens  from  the  stratified  bands  of 
old,  friable,  gray  lavas,  so  conspicuous  on  the  shore  of  this  latt«r  island,  show  the  existence  of  hornblende  and 
vitreous  feldspar  in  considerable  quantity,  while  on  the  south  shore,  near  the  Garden  cove,  is  a  large  dike  of  a  bluish 
and  greenish  gray  phonolith,  in  which  numerous  small  crystals  of  spinel  are  found.    A  dike,  with  well-defined 
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-walls  of  old,  close-grained,  clay-colored  lava,  is  near  the  village  of  St.  George,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  from  tlie 
landing,  in  the  face  of  those  reddish  breccia  bluffs  that  rise  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  on  the 
islands.  The  bases  or  foundations  of  the  Pribylov  islands  are,  all  of  them,  basaltic;  some  are  compact  and  grayish' 
-white,  but  most  of  them  exceedingly  porous  and  ferruginous.  Upon  this  solid  floor  are  many  hills  of  brown  and 
red  tufa,  cinder-heaps,  etc.  Polavina  Sopka,  the  second  point  in  elevation  on  St.  Paul  island,  is  almost  entirely 
built  up  of  red  scoria  and  breccia;  so  is  Ahluckeyak  hill,  on  St.  George,  and  the  cap  to  the  high  bluffs  opposite. 
The  village  hiU  at  St.  Paul,  Cone  hill,  the  Einahnuhto  peaks,  Crater  hill,  North  hill,  and  Little  Polavina  are  all 
ash-heaps  of  this  character.  The  bluffs  at  the  shore  of  Polavina  point,  St.  Paul,  show  in  a  striking  manner  a 
section  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  island.  The  tufas  on  both  islands,  at  the  surface,  decompose  and  weather 
into  the  base  of  good  soil,  which  the  severe  climate,  however,  renders  useless  to  the  husbandman.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  a  granitic  or  a  gneissic  rock  found  in  situ.  Metamorphic  bowlders  have  been  collected  along  the  beaches 
and  pushed  up  by  the  ice-floes  which  have  brought  them  down  from  the  Siberian  coast  away  to  the  northwest. 
The  dark -brown  tufa  bluffs  and  the  breccia  walls  at  the  east  landing  of  St.  Paul  island,  known  as  "Black  bluffs", 
rise  suddenly  from  the  sea  60  to  80  feet,  with  stratified  horizontal  lines  of  light-gray  calcareous  conglomerate,  or 
cement,  in  which  are  imbedded  sundry  fossils  characteristic  of  and  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  age,  such  as  Gardium 
grcmlandimm,  G.  decoratum,  and  Astarte  pectunmlata,  etc.  This  is  the  only  locality  within  the  purview  of  the 
Pribylov  islands  where  any  paleontological  evidence  of  their  age  can  be  found.  These  specimens,  as  indicated,  are 
exceedingly  abundant;  I  brought  down  a  whole  series,  gathered  there  at  the  east  landing  or  "Navastock",  in  a 
short  half-hour's  search  and  labor. 

Why  these  islands  ake  frequented  by  fue-seals. — The  fact  that  the  fur-seals  frequent  these  islands  and 
those  of  Bering  and  Copper,  on  the  Eussian  side,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  land,  seems  at  first  a  little  singular,  to 
say  the  least;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  subject  we  find  that  these  animals,  when  they  repair  hither  to  rest 
for  two  or  three  months  on  the  land,  as  they  must  do  by  their  habit  during  the  breeding-season,  they  require  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere,  imperatively  coupled  with  firm,  well-drained  land,  or  dry,  broken  rocks,  or  shingle  rather,  upon 
which  to  take  their  positions  and  ■remain  undisturbed  by  the  weather  and  the  sea  for  the  lengthy  period  of  repro- 
duction. If  the  rookery-ground  is  hard  and  flat,  with  an  admixture  of  loam  or  soil,  puddles  are  speedily  formed 
in  this  climate,  where  it  rains  almost  every  day,  and  when  not  raining,  rain-fogs  take  quick  succession  and  continue 
the  saturation,  making  thus  a  muddy  slime,  which  very  quickly  takes  the  hair  off  the  animals  whenever  it  plasters 
or  wherever  it  fastens  on  them;  hence,  they  carefully  avoid  any  such  landing.  If  they  occupy. a  sandy  shore  the 
rain  beats  that  material  into  their  large,  sensitive  eyes,  and  into  their  fur,  so  they  are  obliged,  from  simple  irrita- 
tion, to  leave  and  hunt  the  sea  for  relief. 

The  seal-islands  now  under  discussion  offer  to  the  Pinnipedia  very  remarkable  advantages  for  landing, 
especially  St.  Paul,-  where  the  ground  of  basaltic  rock  and  of  volcanic  tufa  or  cement  slopes  up  from  so  many  points 
gradually  above  the  sea,  making  thereby  a  perfectly  adapted  resting-place  for  any  number,  from  a  thousand  to 
millions,  of  those  intelligent  animals,  which  can  lie  out  here  from  May  until  October  every  year  in  perfect  physical 
peace  and  security.  There  is  not  a  rod  of  ground  of  this  character  offered  to  these  animals  elsewhere  in  all  Alaska, 
not  on  the  Aleutian  chain,  not  on  the  mainland,  not  on  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Lawrence.  Both  of  the  latter  islands  were 
surveyed  by  myself,  with  special  reference  to  this  query,  in  1874;  every  foot  of  St.  Matthew  shore-line  was 
examined,  and  I  know  that  the  fur-seal  could  not  rest  on  the  low  clayey  lava  flats  there  in  contentment  a  single 
day;  hence  he  never  has  rested  there,  nor  will  he  in  the  future.  As  to  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  so  ice-bound  and  snow- 
covered  in  spring  and  early  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  physical  disadvantages,  that  it  never  becomes 
of  the  slightest  interest  to  the  seals. 


D.  THE  OCOUPAA^TS  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

5.     THE  :N"ATIVES  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

Colonization  by  Kussians  and  Aleuts:  Early  history. — When  Pribylov,  in  taking  possession,  landed  on 
St.  George  a  part  of  his  little  ship's  crew,  July,  1786,  he  knew  that,  as  it  was  uninhabited,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  create  a  colony  there,  from  which  to  draft  laborers  to  do  the  killing,  skinning,  and  curing  of  the  peltries;  there- 
fore he  and  his  associates,  and  his  rivals  after  him,  imported  natives  of  Oonalashka  and  Atkha — passive,  docile 
Aleuts.  Thiey  founded  their  first  village  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  one  of  the  principal  rookeries 
on  St  George,  now  called  "Starry  Ateel",  or  "Old  settlement";  a  village  was  also  located  at  Zapadnie,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  barrabaras  planted  at  Garden  cove.  Then,  during  the  following  season,  more  men  were  brought  up  from 
Atkha  and  taken  over  to  St.  Paul,  where  five  or  six  rival  traders  posted  themselves  op  the  north  shore,  near  and 
at  "Maroonitch",  and  at  the  head  of  the  Big  lake,  among  the  sand-dunes  there.  They  were  then  as  they  are  now, 
somewhat  given  to  riotous  living,  if  they  only  had  the  chance,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Big  lake  settlement  are  pleasantly 
remembered  by  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  to-day,  on  St.  Paul,  who  take  off  their  hats  as  they  pass  by,  to 
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affectionately  salute,  and  callthe  place  "  Vesolia  Mista»,  or  '<  Jolly  Sp6t"|  tlie  old  men  teHing' Has,  inid/lo^'^Mistser, 
that  "in  those  good  old  days  they  had  jilenty  of  runi".  But,  when  th(^  pi-es'sur^  6f  (iompetitiOn  feeeate«*^re!^tjaiuitihfe!r 
Tillage  w'as  located  at  Polavina,  and  stili  another  at  Zapadnie,  until  the  activity  and  Um^C^tipiilious  energ^f  of  all'thi^se 
rival'  settlements  well-nigh  drove  out  and  eliminated  the  seals  in  17961  Three  years  later*  the  whole  tfen^itbry  Of 
Alaska  passed  into  the  hainds  of  the  absolute  power  vested  in  the  Eussian-Ameticak  eompany.r  T'hifise  islands  T\>et(B 
in  the  bill  of  sale,  aind  early  in  1799  the  competing  traders  were  turned  off  neck  and' hefels  from  them,  and  the  Pribylbv 
group  passed  under  the  control  of  a  single  man,  the  iron-willed  BaranoV.  The'peOplfe  on  St.  taul  werfe'theh  all  dratr'n 
together,  for  econbitty  and  warmth,  into  a  single  settlement  at  Polavina.  Their  life  in  those  days  must  have  been 
tniserablel  They  were  mere  slaves,  without  the  slightest  redress  frOm  any  insolence  or  injury  which  their  masters 
mightsee  fit,  in  petulance  or  brutal  orgies,  to  inflict  upon  them.  Here  they  lived  and  died,  unnoticed  and  ilncared 
tor,  in  large  barracioons  half  uuder  ground  and  dirt  roofed,  cold,  and  filthy.  Aloh'g  toward  the  begiuhing  or  end  of 
1825,  iii  order  that  they  might  reap  the  advantage  of  being  located  best  to  load  and  unload  Ships,  the  Polavina 
isettlietiient  was  removed  to  the  present  village  site,  as  indicated  on  the  map,  and  the  'hativbs  have  lived  there  6ver 
since. '    '  '  ■   .    ■  .   >  ,     ■     .  ^        . , ,  , , 

On' St.  George  the  several  scattered  villages  were  abandoiied,  and  consolidated  at  the  existing  location  some 
years  later,  but  for  a  different  reason.  The  labor  of  bringing  the  seal-skins  over  to  Gatdeii  cove,  which  is  the'best 
and  s'ririest  landing,  was  so  great,  and  that  of  carrying  tHein  froni  the  north  shore  to  Zapadhie  still  greater,  that  it' was 
decided  to  place  the  consolidated  settlement  at  such  a  point  between  them,  on  the  north  shore,  that  the  least' trouble 
and  exertion  of  conveyance  would  be  necessary.  A  better  place,  geographically,  for'the  btisirless  of  gathering  the 
skins  and  salting  them  down  at  St.  Geoi^ge  cannot  be  found  on  the'  island,  but  a  pborer  place  for  a '^landihg  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  but,  though  in  this  respect  there  is  not  much  choice  outside  of  Garden  cbVe. 

CON'TEAST    IN     THE    CONDITION     OF    THE    INHABITANTS    UNDER    EUSSIAN    ANO;  AMERICAN    RULE. — Up    tO 

the  tim'e'bf  the  transfer  of  the  territory  and  leasing  of  the  islands  tb  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  August, 
1870,  these  native  inhabitants  all  lived  in  hiits  or  sod- walled  and  dirt-roofed  hoiises,  called  "  barrabkies,"  partly 
under  grbund.  Most  of  these  huts  were  damp,  dark,  and  exceedingly  filthy:  "it  seemed  to  be  the  poiiby  of  the 
Short-sighted  Eussian  mahagement  to  keep  them  so,  and  to  treat  the  natives  not  near  sb  well  as  they  treated  the  few 
hogs  aiid'  dogs  whicH  they  brought  up  there  for  food  and  for  company.  The  use  of  seal-fat  for  fuel,  caused  the 
deposit  upon  everything  within  doors  of  a  thick  coat  of  grieasy,  black  soot,  stfOtigly  imi)re^nated  with  a  damp, 
moldy,  and  iudescfribably  offensive  odor.  They  found  along  the  north  shore  of  St.  Paul  and  at  Northeast  point, 
bccasional  scattered  pieces  of  drift-wood.  Which  they  used,  carefully  soaked  anew  in  water  if  it  had  dried  out,  spUt 
into  little  fragments,  and,  trussing  the  blubber  with  it  when  making  their  fires,' the  combination  gave  rise  to  a 
roaring,  spluttering  blaize.  If  this  drift-wood  failed  them  at  any  time  when  winter  Came  round,  they  were  obliged 
to  huddle  together  beneath  skins  in  their  cold  huts,  and  live  or  die,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  the  situation  to-day 
has  changed  marvelously.  We  see  here  now  at .  St.  Panl,  and'  oh  St.  George,  m  the  place  of  the  squalid,  filthy 
habitations  of  the  immediate  past,  two  villages  heat,  warnl^  and  contented.  Each  family  liVes  "irl  a  snug  frame- 
dwelling;  every  house  is  lined  with  tarred  paper,  painted,  furnished  with  a  stove,  with  but-houses,  etc.,  complete; 
Streets  laid  out,  and  the  foundations  of  these  habitations  regularly  plotted  thereon.  There  is  a  large  church  at  St. 
Paul,  ahd  a  less  pretentious  but  very  creditable  structure  bf  the  same  character,  on  St.  George;  a  hospital  on  St. 
Paul,  with  a  full  and  complete  stock  of  drugs,  and  skilled  physicians  on  both  islaiids  to  take  care  of  the' people, 
free  of  cost.  There  is  a  school-house  bu  each  island^  in  which  teachers  are  also  paid  "by  the  colnpanj?  eight  months 
in  the  yeferj  to  instruct  the  youth,  While  the  Eussian  Chiirch  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  pioiis  contributibnis  Of  the 
natives  themselves  on  these  two  islands,  and  sustained  well  by  each  other.  There  are  £0  families,  or  80  houses,  on 
St.  Paul,  in  the  village,  with  20  or  24  such  houses  to  as  many  families  at  St.  George,  and  8  other  structures.  The 
large  ware-houses  and  salt-sheds  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  built  by  skillful  mechanics,  as  have  been  the 
dwellings  just  referred  to,  arcjalso  neatly  painted;  and,.tq,ken,  in  combination;  with  the  other  features,  constitute  a 
picture  fully  equal  to  the  average  presentation  of  any  one  of  our  small  eastern  towns.  There  is  no  misery,  no 
downcast,  dejected,  suffering  humanity  here  to-day.:  These.  Aleiits,  who  enjoy  as  the  price  of  their  good  behaviour, 
the  sole  right  to  take  and  skin  seals  for  the  company,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  people,  are  known  to  and  by 
their-ies^  fbrtnnate  neighbors  elsewhere  in  Alaska  as  the  " Bogatskie  Aloutov",  or  the  "rich  Ateiitg".-  'The  example 
of  ttoe  agents  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  on  both  islands,  from  the  beginning  of  its  lease^  and 'the  course 
Of  the  treaShf Jr  agents*  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  have  been  silent  but  powerful  promoters  of  the  welfare 
of  these  people.  They  have  maintained  perfect  order;  they  have  directed  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  stimulated 
industry,  feuoh  as  those  natives  had  never  before  dreamed  of.  :      .'    . 

S'UM&BB  AND  CONDITION- OP  THE  ISLANDERS  IN  1880.— The  population  of  St.  Paul  is,  at  the  present  writing, 
298.-  Of  these,  14  are  whites  (13  males  and  1  female),  128  male  Aleutians,  and  156  females.  On  St.  George  we 
have  92^30tds :  4  white  males,  35  male  Aleutians,  and  53  females,  a  total  population  oh  these  islands  of  390.  This 
is  an  incfease  of  between  30  and  40  people  since  1873.  Prior  to  1873,  they  had  neither  much  increased  nor 
diminished  for  50  years,  but  would  have  fallen  off  rapidly  (for  the  births  were  never  equal  to  the  deaths)  had  not 

*  Messrs.  Morton,  Falconer,  Otis,  Moulton,  Scribner,  and  Beaman. 
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rjecraits  h^ep.  regularly  drawn  from  tlie  mainland  and  other  islands  every  season  when  the  ships  came  up.  As  they 
lived  then,  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  increase  and  multiply;  but,  since  their  elevation  and  their' 
sanitary  a,dvancement  are  so  marked,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  those  people  for  all  time  to  come  \vill  at  leasC 
hold  th^ir  own,  even  thougli  they  do  not  increase  to  any  remarkable  degree.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  they  should 
not.  But  it  is  exceedipgly  fortunate  that  they  do  sustain  themselves  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  prosperous  corporate 
factor,  entitle(J  |i0  th,e  exclusive  privilege  of  la,bor  on  these  islands.  As  an  encouragement  for  their  good  behavior' 
the  Alaska.  Commercial  Company,  in  pursuance  of  its  enlightened  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  so  handsomely 
exhibited  by ;ita  housing  of  these  people,  has  assured  them  that  so  long  as  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  perform, 
the  labor  of  skinning  the  seal-catch  every  year,  so  long  will  they  enjoy  the  sole  privilege  of  participating  in  that' 
toil  and  its  reward.  This  is  wise  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  it  is  exceedingly  happy  for  the  people.  They 
are,  of  all  men,  especially  fitted  for  the  work  connected  with  the  seal-business — no  comment  is  needed — nothing 
better  in  the  way  of  manual  labor,  skilled  g-nd  rapid,  could  be  rendered  by  any  body  of  men,  equal  in  numbers, 
living  under  the  same  circumstances,  all  the  year  round.  They  appear  to  bhake  off  the  periodic  lethargy  of  winter 
and  its  forced  inanition,  to  rush  with  the  coming  of  summer  into  the  severe  exercise  and  duty  of  capturing,  killing, 
and  skinning  the  seals,  with  vigor  and  with  persistent  and  commendable  energy. 

To  day  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  are  descendants  of  the  pioneers  who  were  brought  here., 
by  the  several  Eussian  companies,  in  1787  and  1788;  a  colony  of  137  souls,  it  is  claimed,  principally  recruited  at' 
Oonalashka  and  Atkha.  I  have  placed  in  the  appendix,  together  with  other  scattered  notes,  a  list  of  these  people 
who  were  living  on  St.  Paul  island  in  August,  1873;  also  showing  at  the  same  time  those  who  were  living  there  in, 
1870.  It: is  a  simple  record,  perhaps  of  uo  interest  to  anybody  except  those  who  are  intimately  associated  with  the. 
islands.     (See  note,  39,  F.)  "^ 

,Oeigin  and  ,tb.aits  of -the  Aleuts. — The  question  as  to  the  derivation  of  these  natives  is  still  a  mooted  one, 
among  ethnologists,  for  in  all  points  of  personal  bearing,  intelligence,  character,  as  well  as-physical  structure,  they 
seem  tp  form  a  perfect  link  of  gradation,  between  the.  Japanese  and  Eskimos,  although  their  traditions  and  their 
language  are  entirely  distinct  and  peculiar  to  themselves ;  not  one  word  or  numeral  of  their  nomenclature  resembles 
the  dialect  of  either.  They  claim,  however,  to  have  come  first  to  the  Aleutian  islands  from  a  "big  land  to  the 
westward",  and  that  when  they  came  there  first  they  found  this  land  uninhabited,  and  that  they  did  not  meet  with 
any  people,  until  their  ancestors  had  pushed  on  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  peninsula  and  Kadiak.  Confirmatory 
of, ithig  legend,  or  rather  highly  suggestive  of  it,  is  the  fact  that  repeated  instances  have  occurred  within  our  day, 
where  Japanese  junks  have  been,  in  the  stress  of  hurricanes  and  typhoons,  dismantled,  and  have  drifted  clear  over 
and  on  to  the  reefs  and  coasts  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1871,  such  a  craft 
wasso  stranded,  helpless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  upon  thes  rocky  coast  of  Adak  island,  in  this  chain;  the  few, 
surviying  sailors,  Japanese,  five  in  number,  were,  I  remember,  rescued  by  a  party  of  Aleutian  sea-otter  hunters, 
who  took  car^  of  thejn  until  the  vessel  of  a  trader  carried  them  back,  by  way  of  Oonalashka,  to  San  Francisco,  and 
from  thence  they  returned  to  thej,r  native  land.  ^ 

The  Aleiits  on  the  islands,  as  they  a,ppe9,r  to-day,  have  been  so  mixed  up  ^ith  Eussian,  KolosWan,  and 
Kamschadale  blood,  that  they  present  characteristics,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  all  the  various  races  of  men,  from 
the  negro  up  to  the  Caucasip.n.  The  predominant  features  among  them  are  small,  wide-set  eyes,  broad  and  high 
cheek-bones,  causing  the  jaw,  whi(?h  is  full  iand  square,  to  often  appear  peaked;  coarse,  straight,  black  hair,  small, 
neatly-shaped  feet  and  hajids,  together  with  l?j;ownish-yellow  complexion.  The  men  will  average  in  stature  five , 
feet  four  or  five  inches;  the  women  less  in  proportion,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  among  them, 
some  being  pver  six  feet  in  hpight,  and  others  are  decided  dwarfs.  The  jnapners  and  custom  g  of  these  people  to-day 
possess  nothing  in  themselves  of  a  barbarous  or  remarkable  character,  aside  from  that  which  belongs  to  an  advanced 
state  of  semi-oiviliziation.  They  are  exceedingly  pplite  and  civil,  not  only  in  their  business  with  the  agents  of  the 
company  on  the  seal-islands,  but  among  themselves;  and  they  visit,  the  one  with  the  other,  freely  and  pleasantly, 
the  women  being  great  gossips.  But,  on  the  whole,  their  intercourse  is  subdued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
topics  of  conversation  are:  few,  and,  judging, from  their  silent  but  unconstrained  meetings,  they  seem  to  have  a 
mutual  knowledge,  as  if  by  sympathy,  as  to  what  may  be  occupying  each  other's  minds,  rendering  speech  superfluous. 
It  is  only  when  under  the  influence  of  beer  or  strong  liquor,  that  they  lose  their  naturally  quiet  and  amiable 
disposition ;  they  then  relapse  into  low,  drunken  orgies  and  loud,  brawling  noises.  Having  been  so  long  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  Eussians,  they  have  adopted  many  Sclavic  customs,  such  as  giving  birthday-dinners, 
naming  their  children,  etc.;  they  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  church,  and  no  other  form  of  religion  could  be 
better  adapted  or  have  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  Their  inherent  chastity  and  sobriety 
cannot  be  commended.  They  have  long  since  thrown  away  the  uncouth  garments  of  the  Eussian  rule— the  shaggy 
dog  skin  caps,  with  coats  half  seal  and  half  sea-lion— for  a  complete  outfit,  cajp-a-vid,  such  as  our  own  people  buy  in 
any  furnishing  house;  the  same  boots,  socks,  underclothing,  and  clothing,  with  ulsters  and  ulsterettes;  but  the 
violence  of  the  wind  prevents  their  selecting  the  hats  of  our  haut  ton  and  sporting  fraternity.  As  for  the  women,  they 
too  have  kept  pace  and  even  advanced  to  the  level  of  the  men,  for  in  these  lower  races  there  is  much  more  vanity 
displayed  by  the  masculine  element  than  the  feminine,  according  to  my  observation;  in  other  words,  I  have  noticed 
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a  greater  desire  among  the  young  men  than  among  the  young  women  of  savage  and  semi  civilized  people  to  be 
gaily  dressed,  and  to  look  fine.  But  the  visits  of  the  wives  of  our  treasury  officials  and  the  company's  agents  to 
these  islands,  during  the  last  ten  years,  bringing  with  them  a  full  outfit,  as  ladies  always  do,  of  everything  under 
the  sun  that  women  want  to  wear,  has  given  the  native  female  mind  an  undue  expansion  up  there,  and  stimulated 
it  to  unwonted  activity.  They  watch  the  cut  of  the  garments,  and  borrow  the  patterns;  and  some  of  them  are 
very  expert  dress-makers  today.  When  the  Russians  controlled  affairs  the  women  were  the  hewers  of  the  drift-wood 
and  the  drawers  of  the  water.  At  St.  Paul  there  was  no  well  of  drinking-fluid  about  the  village,  nor  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  village ;  there  was  no  drinking-water  unless  it  was  caught  in  cisterns,  and  the  cistern- water, 
owing  to  the  particles  of  seal-fat  soot  which  fall  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  is  rendered  undrinkable ;  so  that  the 
supply  for  the  town,  until  quite  recently,  used  to  be  carried  by  the  women  from  two  little  lakes  at  the  head  of  the 
lagoon,  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  village,  and  right  under  Telegraph  hill.  This  is  quite  a  journey, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  drink  so  much  tea,  and  that  water  has  to  go  with  it,  some  idea  of  the  labor 
of  the  old  and  young  females  can  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  Latterly,  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  company  have  opened  a  spring  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  "  gorode  ",  which  they  have  plumbed  and 
regulated,  so  that  it  supplies  them  with  water  now,  and  renders  the  labor  next  to  nothing,  compared  with  the 
former  difficulty.  But  today,  when  water  is  wanted  in  the  Aleutian  houses  at  St.  Paul,  the  man  has  to  get  it,  the 
woman  does  not ;  he  trudges  out  with  a  little  wooden  firkin  or  tub  on  his  back,  and  brings  it  to  the  house. 

Some  of  the  natives  save  their  money;  but  there  are  very  few  among  them,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen, 
who  have  the  slightest  economical  tendency.  What  they  cannot  spend  for  luxuries,  groceries,  and  tobacco,  they 
manage  to  get  away  with  at  the  gaming-table.  They  have  their  misers  and  their  spendthrifts,  and  they  have  the 
usual  small  proportion  who  know  how  to  make  money  and  then  how  to  spend  it.  A  few  among  them  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  saving,  have  opened  a  regular  bank-account  with  the  company;  some  of  them  have  to-day  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  saved,  drawing  an  interest  of  9  per  cent. 

When  the  ships  arrive  and  go,  the  great  and  necessary  labor  of  lightering  their  cargoes  off"  and  on  from  the 
roadsteads  where  they  anchor,  is  principally  performed  by  these  people,  and  they  are  paid  so  much  a  day  for  their 
labor,  from  50  cents  to  $1,  according  to  the  character  of  the  service  they  render;  this  operation,  however,  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  ship-captains  and  sea-going  men,  whose  habits  of  discipline  and  automatic  regularity  and 
effect  of  working  render  them  severe  critics  and  impatient  coadjutors  of  the  natives,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  hate  to 
do  anything  after  they  have  pocketed  their  reward  for  sealing;  and  when  they  do  labor  after  this,  they  regard  it  as 
an  act  of  very  great  condescension  on  their  part. 

As  they  are  living  to-day  up  there,  there  is  no  restraint,  such  as  the  presence  of  policemen,  courts  of  justice, 
fines,  etc.,  which  we  employ  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  and  maintenance  of  the  law  in  our  own  land.  They 
understand  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  law-abiding,  and  to  punish  crime,  that  such  officers  will  be  among 
them ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  is  due  the  fact  that,  from  the  time  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  taken 
charge,  in  1870,  there  has  not  been  one  single  occasion  where  the  simplest  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  would 
or  could  have  been  called  in  to  settle  any  difficulty.  This  speaks  eloquently  for  their  docile  nature  and  their  amiable 
disposition. 

Food. — Seal-meat  is  their  staple  food,  and  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul  they  consume  on  an  average  fully  500 
pounds  a  day  the  year  round ;  and  they  are,  by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  allowed  every  fall 
to  kill  5,000  or  6,000  seal-pups,  or  an  average  of  22  to  30  young  "kotickie"  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  iu  the 
settlements.  The  pups  will  dress  10  pounds  each.  This  shows  an  average  consumption  of  nearly  600  pounds  of 
seal- meat  by  each  person,  large  and  small,  during  the  year.  To  this  diet  the  natives  add  a  great  deal  of  butter  and 
many  sweet  crackers.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  butter — no  epicure  at  home,  or  butter-taster  in  Goshen,  knows 
or  appreciates  that  article  better  than  these  people  do.  If  they  could  get  all  that  they  desire,  they  would  consume 
1,000  pounds  of  butter  and  500  pounds  of  sweet  crackers  every  week,  and  indefinite  quantities  of  sugar — the 
sweetest  of  all  sweet  teeth  are  found  in  the  jaw  of  the  average  Aleut.  But  it  is  of  course  unwise  to  allow  them  full 
swing  in  this  matter,  for  they  would  turn  their  stomachs  into  fermenting  tanks  if  they  had  full  access  to  an 
unlimited  supply  of  saccharine  food.  The  company  allows  them  200  pounds  a  week.  If  unable  to  get  sweet 
crackers  they  will  eat  about  300  pounds  of  hard  or  pilot  bread  every  week,  and  in  addition  to  this  nearly  700 
pounds  of  flour  at  the  same  time.  Of  tobacco  they  are  allowed  50  pounds  per  week ;  candles,  75  pounds ;  rice,  50 
pounds.  They  burn,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  kerosene  oil  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  seal-fat,  which  literally 
overruns  the  island.  They  ignite  and  consume  over  600  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  a  year  in  the  village  of  St.  Paul 
alone.  They  do  not  fancy  vinegar  very  much — perhaps  50  gallons  a  year  is  used  up  there.  Mustard  and  pepper 
are  sparingly  used,  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  a  week  for  the  whole  village ;  beans  they  peremptorily  reject — for 
some  reason  or  other  they  cannot  be  induced  to  use  them.  Those  who  go  about  the  vessels  contract  a  taste  for 
split-pea  soup,  and  a  few  of  them  are  sold  in  the  village-store.  Salt  meat,  beef  or  pork,  they  will  take  reluctantly, 
if  it  is  given  to  and  pressed  upon  them,  but  they  will  never  buy  it.  I  remember,  in  this  connection,  seeing  two 
barrels  of  prime  salt  pork  and  a  barrel  of  prime  mess  salt  beef  opened  in  the  company's  store,  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  1872,  and,  though  the  people  of  the  village  were  invited  to  help  themselves,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
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that  the  barrels  were  not  emptied  when  I  left  the  Island  in  1873.  They  use  a  very  little  coffee  during  the  year— 
not  more  than  100  pounds— but  of  tea  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  know  exactly— I  cannot  find  among  my  notes  a 
record  as  to  this  article— but  I  can  say,  that  they  do  not  drink  less  than  a  gallon  of  tea  apiece  per  diem.  The 
amount  of  this  beverage  which  they  sip,  from  the  time  they  rise  in  the  morning  until  they  go  to  bed  late  at  night,  is 
astounding.  Their  "samovars",  and,  latterly,  the  regular  tea-kettles  of  our  American  make,  are  bubbling  and 
boiling  from  the  moment  the  housewife  stirs  herself  at  daybreak  until  the  fire  goes  out  when  they  sleep.  It  should 
be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  regular  allowance  of  coal  every  year  by  the  company, 
gratis,  each  family  being  entitled  to  a  certain  amount,  which  alone,  if  economically  used,  keeps  them  warm  all 
winter  in  their  new  houses ;  but,  for  those  who  are  extravagant  and  are  itching  to  spend  their  extra  wages,  an  extra 
supply  is  always  kept  in  the  storehouses  of  the  company  for  sale.  Their  appreciation  of  and  desire  to  possess  all 
the  canned  fruit  that  is  landed  from  the  steamer,  is  marked  to  a  great  degree.  If  they  had  the  opportunity,  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  family  on  that  island  today  would  hesitate  to  bankrupt  itself  in  purchasing  this  commodity. 
Potatoes  they  sometimes  demand,  as  weU  as  onions,  and  perhaps  if  these  vegetables  could  be  brought  here  and 
kept  to  an  advantage,* the  people  would  soon  become  very  fond  of  them.    (See  note,  39,  G^.) 

Occupation.— The  question  is  naturally  asked:  How  do  these  people  employ  themseh'es  during  the  long 
nine  months  of  every  year  after  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  and  until  it  begins  again,  when  they  have  little  or 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  they  simply  vegetate ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  entirely  idle, 
mentally  and  physically,  daring  most  of  this  period.  But  to  their  credit,  let  it  be  said,  that  mischief  does  not 
employ  their  idle  hands;  they  are  passive  killers  of  time,  drinking  tea  and  sleeping,  with  a  few  disagreeable 
exceptions,  such  as  the  gamblers.  There  are  a  half-dozen  of  these  characters  at  St.  Paul,  and  perhaps  as  many  at 
St.  George,  who  pass  whole  nights  at  their  sittings,  even  during  the  sealing  season,  playing  games  of  cards,  taught 
by  Eussians  and  persons  who  have  been  on  the  island  since  the  transfer  of  the  territorj^ ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  not  being  compelled  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  any  of  the  chief,  or  even  the  least,  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea  and  hard  bread,  sleep  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  when  not  busy  in  eating, 
and  in  the  daily  observances  of  the  routine  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catholic  church.  The  teachings,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  the  religious  observances  of  this  faith  alone  preserve  these  people  from  absolute  stagnation.  In 
obedience  to  its  teachings  they  gladly  attend  church  very  regularly.  They  also  make  and  receive  calls  on  their 
saints'  days,  and  these  days  are  very  numerous.  I  think  some  290  of  the  whole  year's  calendar  must  be  given  up 
to  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  celebration  of  some  holy  man's  or  woman's  birth  or  death. 

In  early  times  the  same  disgraceful  beer-drinking  orgies  which  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  still  cause  so 
much  misery  and  confusion  seen  elsewhere  in  the  territory,  prevailed  here,  and  I  remember  very  well  the  difficulty 
which  I  had  in  initiating  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  suppress  this  abominable  nuisance. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  it  gives  me  jjleasure  to  say,  since  the  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated,  the 
present  agents  of  the  department  have  faithfully  executed  the  law. 

The  natives  add  to  these  entertainments  of  their  saints'  day  and  birth  festivals,  or  "  Emannimiks  ",  the  music 
of  accordeons  and  violins ;  upon  the  former  and  its  variation,  the  concertina,  they  play  a  number  of  airs,  and  are 
very  fond  of  the  noise.  A  great  many  of  the  women,  in  particular,  can  render  indifferently  a  limited  selection  of 
tunes,  many  of  which  are  the  old  battle-songs,  so  popular  during  the  Eebellion,  woven  into  weird  Eussian  waltzes 
and  love  ditties,  which  they  have  jointly  gathered  from  their  former  masters  and  our  soldiers,  who  were  quartered 
here  in  1869.  From  the  Eussians  and  the  troops,  also,  they  have  learned  to  dance  various  figures,  and  have 
been  taught  to  waltz.  These  dances,  however,  the  old  folks  do  not  enjoy  very  much.  They  will  come  in  and  sit 
around  and  look  at  the  young  performers  with  stolid  indifference ;  but,  if  they  manage  to  get  a  strong  current  of 
tea  setting  in  their  direction,  nicely  sugared  and  toned  up,  they  revive  and  join  in  the  mirth.  In  old  times  they 
never  danced  here  unless  they  were  drunk,  and  it  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  amiable  and  mischievous 
treasury  agents,  and  others,  in  the  early  days  to  open  up  this  beery  fun.    Happily,  that  nuisance  is  abated. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  working  ability  on  the  seal-grounds,  I  offer  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
actual  time  occupied  by  them  ]n  finishing  up  the  three  seasons'  work  which  I  personally  supervised: 

On  St.  Paul  island: 

In  1872,  50  days'  work  of  71  men  secured  75,000  seal-skins. 

In  1873,  40  days'  work  of  71  men  secured  75,000  seal-skins. 

In  1874,  39  days'  work  of  84  men  secured  90,000  seal- skins. 

This  exhibit  plainly  presents  the  increased  ability  and  consequent  celerity  of  action  among  the  natives,  and 
furnishes  also  at  the  same  time  abundant  proof  of  the  statement  which  I  make,  of  the  full  and  undiminished  supply 
of  Idllable  seals,  or  "hoUuschickie",  from  year  to  year. 

The  inpltjence  of'the  Alaska  Oommekcial  Company. — Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  these  people, 
who  are  so  intimately  associated  with  and  blended  into  the  business  on  these  islands,  it  may  be  well  to  clearly  define 
the  relation  existing  between  them,  the  government,  and  the  company  leasing  the  islands.  When  Congress  granted 
to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  the  exclusive  right  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  fur-seals 
every  year,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  on  these  islands,  it  did  so  with  several  reservations  and  conditions,  which  were 
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confided  in  their  detail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  officer  and  the  president  of  the  Alaska  Oommereial 
Company  agreed  upon  a  code  of  regulations  which  should  govern  their  joint  action  in  regard  to  the  natives.  It  was 
a  simple  agreement  that  these  people  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  dried  salmon  furnished  them  for  food  every 
year,  a  certain  amount  of  fuel,  a  school-house,  and  the  right  to  go  to  and  coine  from  the  islands  as  they-  chose;  and 
also  the  right  to  work  or  not,  understanding  that  in  case  they  did  not  work,  their  places  would  and  could  be 
supplied  by  other  people  who  would  work. 

The  company,  however,  has  gone  far  beyond  this  exaction  of  the  government;  it  has  added  the  inexpressible 
boon  of  comfort,  in  the  formation  of  the  dwellings  now  occupied  by  the  natives,  which  was  not  expressed  noi- 
thought  of  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  lease.  An  enlightened  business-policy  suggested  to  the  company,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  natives,  and  much  better  for  the  company  too,  if  these  people  were  ta,ken  out  of 
their  filthy,  unwholesome  hovels,  put  into  habitable  dwellings,  and  taught  to  live  cleanly^  for  the  simple  reason 
that  by  so  doing  the  natives,  living  in  this  improved  condition,  would  be  able  physically  and  mentally,  every  season: 
when  the  sealing  work  began,  to  come  out  from  their  long  inanition  and  go  to  work  at  on6e  with  vigor  and  energetic 
persistency.    The  sequel  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  company.  '      .    >         ,  .;  .,; 

Before  this  action  on  their  part,  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  St;  Paul  or  St.>  George  islands 
to  take  the  lawful  quota  of  100,000  seal-skins  annually  in  less  than  three  or  four  working  months.  They  take 
them  iu  less  than  thirty  working  days  now  with  the  same  number  of  men.  What  is  the  gain?  Simply  this,  and  it 
is  everything;  The  fur-seal  skin,  from  the  14th  of  June,  when  it  first  arrives,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  1st  bf  August,  is  ini 
prime  condition;  from  that  latter  date  until  the  middle  of  October  it  is  rapidly  deteriorating,  to  slowly  appreciate^ 
agaih  in  value  as  it  sheds  and  renews  its  coat;  so  much  so  that  it  is  practically  worthless  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Hence,  the  catch  taken  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  every  year  is  a  prime 'one,  first  to  last — there 
are  nb  low-grade  "stagey"  skins  in  it;  but  under  the  old  regimen,  three-fourths  of  the  skins  were  take6  in  August, 
in  September,  and  even  in  October,  and  were  not  worth  their  ti-ansportation  to  London.  Comment  on  this^  is: 
unnecessary ;  it  is  the  contrast  made  between  a  prescient  business-policy,  and  one  that  was  as  shiftless  and 
iinprovident  as  lainguage  can  well  devise. 

Schools  and  chtjechbs.— The  company  found  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  youth  of  the  villages  to. 
attend  their  Schools,  taught  by  our  own  people,  especially  brought  up  there  and  hired  by  the  company,  that  they 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  one  or' two  of  the  brightest  boys  down  every  year  and  putting  them  into  our 
schools,  so  that  they  may  grow  up  here  and  be  educated,  in  order  to  return  and  serve  as  teachers  there.  This  policy 
is  warranted  by  the  success  attending  the  experiment  made  at  the  time  when  I  was  up  there  first,  whereby  a  son  of  the 
chief  was  carried  down  and  over  to  Eutland,  Vermont,  for  his  education,  remained  there  four  years,  then  returned  and 
took  charge  of  the  school  on  St.  Paul,  which  he  has  had  ever  since,  with  the  happiest  results  in  increased  attendance 
and  attention  from  the  children.  But,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  Russian  church  service  is  conducted  in  the  Russian 
language,  we  wiU  find  on  the  islands  more  Russian-speaking  people  than  our  own.  The  non-attendance  at  school ; 
was  not  and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  indispositioh  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  parents.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  natives  told  me,  explanatory  of  their  feeling  and  consequent  action,  that  he  did  not,  nor  did 
his  neighbors,  have  any  objection  to  the  attendance  of  their  children  on  our  English  school ;  but,  if  their  boys  and 
yoting  men  neglected  their  Russian  lessons,  they  knew  not  who  were  going  to  take  their  places,  when  they  died,  in 
his  church,  at  the  christenings,  and  at  their  burial  ?  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the  Greek-Cathblio 
faith,  the  objection  of  old  Philip  Volkov  seems  reasonable.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Russian 
church  service  may  be  voiced  in  English ;  not  that  I  want  to  sabstitute  any  other  religion  for  it — far  from  it ;  in  my 
opiiiion  it  is  the  best  one  we  could  have  for  these  people— but  until  this  substitution  of  our  language  for  the  Russian 
is  done,  no  very  satisfactory  work,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  an  English  education  on  the 
seal-islands. 

The  fact  that  among  all  the  savage  races  found  on  the  northwest  coast  by  Christian  pioneers  and  teachers,  the' 
Aleutians  are  the  only  practical  converts  to  Christianity,  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  set  them  apart  as  very  differently 
constituted  in  mind  and  disposition  from  our  Indians  and  our  Eskimos  of  Alaska.  To  the  latter,  however,  they 
seem  to  be  intimately  allied,  though  they  do  not  mingle  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  adopted  the  Christian  faith 
with  very  little  opposition,  readily  exchanging  their  barbarous  customs  and  wild  superstitions  for  the  rites  of  the 
Greek-Catholic  church  and  its  more  refined  myths  and  legends. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  they  were  living  as  savages  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  bold  and  hardy, 
throughout  the  Aleutian  chain,  but  now  they  respond,  on  these  islands,  to  all  outward  signs  of  Christianity,  as 
sincerely  as  our  own  church-going  people. 

6.  THE  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

Occupation  op  the  islands  by  Americans  in  1868.— The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  deserves  and  will 
receive  a  brief  but  comprehensive  notice  at  this  point.  In  order  that  we  may  follow  it  to  these  islands,  and  clearly 
and  correctly  appreciate  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  footing  and  finally  the  control  of  the  business,  I  will  pass 
back  and  review  the  chain  of  evidence  adduced  in  this  direction  from  the  time  of  our  first  occupation,  in  1867^  of 
the  territory  of  Alaska,  » 
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It  -wilf  be  remembered  by  many  people,  that  tphen  we  were  ratifying  tke  negotiation  between  our  government 
and  that  o^  Eus^ia,  it  wa,8  made  painfully  apparent  that  nobody  in  this  country  knew  anything  about  the  subject  of 
Eussian  Aflipriqa..  j .Every  schoolboy  knew  where  it  was  located,  but  no  professor  or  merchant,  however  wise  or 
shrewd,  knew  what  was  in  it.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  purchase  was  made  and  the  formal  transfer 
effe,Cited,  a  larg^  r^nniber  of  energetic  a,nd  speculative  men,  some  coming  from  New  England  even,  but  most  of  them 
re^ide^ts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  turned  their  attention  to  Alaska,  Tliey  went  up  to  Sitka  in  a  little  fleet  of  sail-  and 
steam-vessels,  but  among  their  number  it  appears  there  were  only  two  of  our  citizens  who  knew  of  or  had  the 
faintest  appreciation  as  to  the  value  of  the  seal-islands.  One  of  these,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  other  a  Captain  Ebenezer  Morgan,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  turned  their  faces  in  18G8  toward 
them.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gatheried  his  information  at  Sitka— Captain  Morgan  had  gained  his  years  before  by 
experience  on  the  South  Sea  sealinggrounds.  Mr.  Hutchinson  represented  a  company  of  San  Francisco  or  California- 
capitalistS'When  he  landed  ou.St,  Paul ;  Captain  Morgan  represented  another  company  of  New  London  capitalists  and 
whaling  merchants.  They  arrived  almost  simultaneously,  Morgan  a  few  days  or  weeks  anterior  to  Hutchinson.  He 
had  quietly  enough  commenced  to  survey  and  preempt  the  rookeries  on  the  islands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  work  of 
putting  stakes  down  and  recording  the  fact  of  claiming  the  ground,  as  miners  do  in  the  mountains ;  bpt  later  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  two  parties  passed,  that  season  of  1868  in  exclusive  control  of  those 
islands,  and  they  took  an  immense  number  of  seals.  They  took  so  many  that  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
unless  something  was  done  to  check  and  protect  these  wonderful  rookeries,  which  ho  saw  here  for  the  tirst  time,, 
and  which  filled  him  with  amazement,  that  they  would  be  wiped  out  by  the  end  of  another  season  ;  although  he 
was  the  gainer  then,  and  would  be  perhaps  at  the  end,  if  they  should  be  thus  eliminated,  yet  he  could  not  forbear 
saying  to  himself  that  it  was  wrong  and  should  not  be.    To  this  Captain  Morgan  also  assented. 

Organization  of  the  Alaska  Commeeoial  Company.— In  the  fall  of  1868  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Captain 
Morgan,  by  their  personal  efforts,  interested  and  aroused  the  Treasury  Department  and  Congress,  so  that  a  special 
resohition  was  enacted  declaring  the  seal-islands  a  governmental  reservation,  and  prohibiting  any  and  all  parties, 
from  taking  seals  thereon  until  further  action  by  Congress.  In  18G9,  seals  were  taken  on  those  islands,  under  the 
dire6tion  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  natiA^es  only;  and  in  1870  Congress  passed  the 
p'resent  law,  a  copy  of  which' I  append,  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  on  those  islands,  and  under  its- 
provisions,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  after  an  animated  and  bitter  struggle  in  competition,  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a  prime  organizer,  secured  the  award  and  received  the  franchise  which  it 
now  enjoys  and  will  enjoy  for  another  decade.  The  company  is'an  American  corporation,  with  a  charter,  rules,  and 
regulations,  which  I  reproduce  in  the  appendix  to  this  memoir.  They  employ  a  fleet  of  vessels,  sail  and  steam :  four 
steamers,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ships,  barks,  and  sloops.  Their  principal  Occupation  and  attention  is  given  naturally  to 
the  seal-islands,  though  they  have  stations  scattered  over  the  Aleutian  islands  and  that  portion  of  Alaska  west  and 
north  of'  Kadiak.    No  p6st  of  theirs  is  less  than  500  or  600  miles  from  Sitka. 

Outside  of  the  seal-islands  all  tradis  in  this  temtory  of  Alaska  is  entirely  open  to  the  public.  There  is  no  need 
of  protecting  the  fur -bearing  animals  elsewhere,  unless  it  may  be  by  a  few  wholesome  general  restrictions  in  regard 
to  the  sea-otter  chase.  The  country  itself  protects  the  animals  on  the  mainland  and  other  islands  by  its  rugged, 
forbidding,  and  inhospitable  exterior. 

The  treaSiiry' offlciails  on  the  ^eal-islands  are  charged  with  the  careful  observance  of  every  act  of  the  company  j 
a  copy  of  the  lease  and  its  covenant  is  conspicuously  posted  in  their  office;  is  translated  into  Eussian,  and  is 
familiar  to' all  the  natives.  The  company  directs  its  own  labor,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  as  it  sees  fitj  selects  its 
time  of  workiiig,  etc.  The  natives  themselves  work  under  the  direction  of  their  own  chosen  foremen,  or  "toyone". 
These  chiefs  call  out  the  men  at  the  break  of  every  working-day,  divide  them  into  detachments  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Service,  and  order  their  doing.  All  communication  with  the  laborers  on  the  sealing-ground  and 
the  company  passes  through  their  hands;  these  chiefs  having  every  day  an  understanding  with  the  agent  of  the 
company  as  t6  his  wished,  and  they  govern  themselves  thereby. 

BttsIness-methods. — The  company  pays  40  cents  for  the  labor  of  taking  each  skin.  The  natives  take  the  skins 
on  the  ground;  each  man  tallying  his  work  and  giving  the  result  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  his  chief  or  foreman. 
When  the  skins  are  brought  up  and  counted  into  the  salt-houses,  where  the  agent  of  the  company  receives  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  natives,  the  two  tallies  usually  correspond  very  closely,  if  they  are  not  entirely  alike.  When  the 
quota  of  skins  is  taken,  at  the  close  of  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  of  labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  total  sum  for 
the  entire  catch  is  paid  over  in  a  lump  to  the  chiefs,  and  these  men  divide  it  among  the  laborers  according  to  their 
standing  as  workmen,  which  they  themselves  have  exhibited  on  their  special  tally -sticks.  For  instance,  at  the 
annual  divisions,  or  "catch"  settlement,  made  by  the  natives  on  St.  Paul  island  among  themselves,  in  1872,  when 
I  was  present,  the  proceeds  of  their  work  for  that  season  in  taking  and  skinning  75,000  seals,  at  40  cents  per  skin, 
with  exltrawork  connected  with  it,  making  the  sum  of  $30,637  37,  was  divided  among  them  in  this  way:  There 
were  74  shares  made  up,  representing  74  men,  though  in  fact  only  56  men  worked,  but  they  wished  to  give  a 
certain  proportion  to  their  church,  a  certain  proportion  to  their  priest,  and  a  certain  proportion  to  their  widows ;  so 
they  water  their  stock,  commercially  speaking.    The  74  shares  were  proportioned  as  follows : 
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37  flrst-olass  shares,  at |451  22  each. 

23  second-class  shares,  at 406  08  each. 

4  third-class  shares,  at •. ---     360  97  each. 

10  fouxth-class  shares,  at 315  85  each. 

These  shares  do  not  represent  more  than  56  able-bodied  men. 

In  August,  1873,  "while  on  St.  George  island,  I  was  present  at  a  similar  division,  under  similar  circumstances, 
■which  caused  them  to  divide  among  themselves  the  proceeds  of  their  work  in  taking  and  skinning  25,000  seals,  at 
40  cents  a  skin,  $10,000.    They  made  the  following  subdivision : 

Per  share. 

17  shares  each,  961  skins |384  40 

2  shares  each,  935  skins - 374  00 

3  shares  each,  821  skins  : 328  40 

1  share  each,  820  skins 328  00 

3  shares  each,  770  skins ■ 308  00 

3  shares  each,  400  skins - 160  00 

These  29  shares  referred  to  stated  represent  only  25  able-bodied  men ;  two  of  them  were  women.  This  method  of 
•division  as  above  given,  is  the  result  of  their  own  choice.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  the  company  to  decide  their 
relative  merits  as  workmen  on  the  ground,  so  they  have  wisely  turned  its  entire  discussion  over  to  them.  Whatever 
they  do  they  must  agree  to — whatever  the  company  might  do  they  possibly  and  probably  would  never  clearly 
understand,  and  hence  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  would  inevitably  arise ;  as  it  is,  the  whole  subject  is  most 
satisfactorily  settled. 

7.  THE  BUSINESS  COlfOERNBD. 

The  methods  op  the  Alaska  Commeecial  Company. — Living  as  the  seal-islanders  do,  and  doing  what 
they  do,  the  seal's  life  is  naturally  their  great  study  and  objective  point.  It  nourishes  and  sustains  them. 
Without  it  they  say  they  could  not  live,  and  they  tell  the  truth.  Hence,  their  attention  to  the  few  simple 
requirements  of  the  law,  so  wise  in  its  provisions,  is  not  forced  or  constrained,  but  is  continuous.  Self-interest 
in  this  respect  appeals  to  them  keenly  and  eloquently.  They  know  everything  that  is  done  and  everything  that  is 
said  by  anybody  and  by  everybody  in  their  little  community.  Every  seal-drive  that  is  made,  and  every  skin  that 
is  taken,  is  recorded  and  accounted  for  by  them  to  their  chiefs  and  their  church,  when  they  make  up  their  tithing- 
roll  at  the  close  of  each  day's  labor.  Nothing  can  come  to  the  islands,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  being  seen  by 
them  and  spoken  of.  I  regard  the  presence  of  these  people  on  the  islands  at  the  transfer,  and  their  subsequent 
retention  and  •entailment  in  connection  with  the  seal-business,  as  an  exceedingly  good  piece  of  fortune,  alike 
advantageous  to  the  government,  to  the  company,  and  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  the  question  of  leasing  the  islands  was  before  Congress,  much  opposition 
to  the  proposal  was  made,  on  several  grounds,  by  two  classes,  one  of  which  argued  against  a  "monopoly",  the  other 
nrging  that  the  government  itself  would  realize  more  by  taking  the  whole  management  of  the  business  into  its  own 
hands.  At  that  time  far  away  from  Washington,  in  the  Eocky  mountains,  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  were 
used  in  the  committee-rooms,  or  who  made  them;  but  since  my  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  the  subject  on  the 
ground  itself,  and  of  the  trade  and  its  conditions,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  act  of  June,  1870,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  existing  conditions  and 
■qualifications,  did  the  best  and  the  only  correct  and  profitable  thing  that  could  have  been  done  in  the  matter,  both 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal-life  in  its  original  integrity,  and  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  treasury 
itself.    To  make  this  statement  perfectly  clear,  the  following  facts,  by  way  of  illustration,  should  be  presented : 

First.  When  the  government  took  possession  of  these  interests,  in  1868  and  1869,  the  gross  value  of  a  seal-skin 
laid  down  in  the  best  market,  at  London,  was  less  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  but  slightly  above  the  present 
tax  and  royalty  paid  upon  it  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

Second.  Through  the  action  of  the  intelligent  business-men  who  took  the  contract  from  the  government,  in 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  dressers  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  taking  sedulous  care  that  nothing  but  good 
«kins  should  leave  the  islands,  and  in  combination  with  leaders  pf  fashioh  abroad,  the  demand  for  the  fur,  by  this 
manipulation  and  management,  has  been  wonderfully  increased. 

Third.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  greatest  and  best  interests  of  the  lessees  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
^government;  what  injures  one  instantly  injures  the  other.  In  other  words,  both  strive  to  guard  against  anything 
that  shall  interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  seal-life  in  its  original  integrity,  and  both  having  it  to  their  interest, 
if  possible,  to  increase  that  life;  if  the  lessees  had  it  in  their  power,  which  they  certainly  have  not,  to  ruin 
these  interests  by  a  few  seasons  of  rapacity,  they  are  so  bonded  and  so  environed  that  prudence  prevents  it. 

Fourth.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  ofiQce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  very  properly  the  absolute 
■control  of  the  business  as  it  stands,  do  not  permit  upon  his  part  that  close,  careful  scrutiny  which  is  exercised  by 
the  lessees,  who,  unlike  him,  have  but  their  one  purpose  to  carry  out.  The  character  of  the  leading  men  among 
them  is  enough  to  assure  the  public  that  the  business  is  in  responsible  hands,  and  in  the  care  of  persons  who  will 
use  every  effort  for  its  preservation  and  its  perpetuation,  as  it  is  so  plainly  their  best  end  to  serve.  Another  great 
■obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  business,  if  controlled  entirely  by  the  government,  would  be  encountered  in  disposing 
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of  the  skins  after  they  had  been  brought  down  from  the  islands.  It  would  not  do  to  seU  them  up  there  to  the  highest 
bidder,  since  that  would  license  the  saUing  of  a  thousand  ships  to  be  present  at  the  sale.  The  rattling  of  their 
anchor-chains,  and  the  scraping  of  their  keels  on  the  beaches  of  the  two  little  islands,  would  alone  drive  every  seal 
away  and  over  to  the  Eussian  grounds  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  The  government  would  therefore 
need  to  offer  them  at  public  auction  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  simply  history  repeating  itself— the  government 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  well-organized  combiaation  of  buyers.  The  agents  conducting  the  sale  could  not 
"Counteract  the  effect  of  such  a  combination  as  can  the  agents  of  a  private  corporation,  who  may  look  after  their 
interest  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
reason  and  the  demand,  and  who  are  supplied  with  money  which  they  can  use,  without  public  scandal,  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  market.  On  this  ground  I  feel  confident  in  stating,  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
receives  more  money,  net,  under  the  system  now  in  operation,  than  it  would  by  taking  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
business.  Were  any  capable  government  officer  supplied  with,  say,  $100,000,  to  expend  in  "working  the  market", 
•and  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  100,000  seal-skins  wherever  he  could  do  so  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
.government,  and  were  this  agent  a  man  of  first-class  business  ability  and  energy,  1  think  it  quite  likely  that  the 
-same  success  might  attend  his  labor  in  the  London  market  that  distinguishes  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
<3ommercial  Company.  But  imagine  the  cry  of  fraud  and  embezzlement  that  would  be  raised  against  him,  however 
honest  he  might  be!  This  alone  would  bring  the  whole  business  into  positive  disrepute,  and  make  it  a  national 
scandal.  As  matters  are  now  conducted,  there  is  no  room  for  any  scandal — not  one  single  transaction  on  the 
islands  but  what  is  as  clear  to  investigation  and  accountability  as  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun ;  what  is  done  is 
known  to  everybody,  and  the  tax  now  laid  by  the  government  upon,  and  paid  into  the  l9»asury  every  year  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  yields  alone  a  handsome  rate  of  interest  on  the  entire  purchase-money  expended  for 
the  ownership  of  all  Alaska. 

It  is  frequently  urged  with  great  persistency,  by  misinformed  or  malicious  authority,  that  the  lessees  can  and  do 
take  thousands  of  skins  in  excess  of  the  law,  and  this  catch  in  excess  is  shipped  sub  rosa  to  Japan  from  the  Pribylov 
islands.  To  show  the  folly  of  such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  even  it  were  possible,  I  wUl  briefly 
recapitulate  the  conditions  under  which  the  skins  are  taken.  The  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  do  themselves, 
iQ  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  all  the  driving  and  skinning  of  the  seals  for  the  company.  No  others  are 
vpermitted  or  asked  to  land  upon  the  islands  to  do  this  work,  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  equal 
to  it.  They  have  been  equal  to  it  and  they  are  more  than  equal  to  it.  Every  skin  taken  by  the  natives  is  counted 
by  themselves,  as  they  get  40  cents  per  pelt  for  that  labor ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  day's  work  in  the  field, 
the  natives  know  exactly  how  many  skins  have  been  taken  by  them,  how  many  of  these  skins  have  been  rejected 
by  the  company's  agent  because  they  were  carelessly  cut  and  damaged  in  skinning — usually  about  three-fourths 
■of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  catch — and  they  have  it  recorded  every  evening  by  those  among  them  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty.  Thus,  were  101,000  skins  taken,  instead  of  100,000  allowed  by  law,  the  natives  would  know  it  as 
quickly  as  it  was  done,  and  they  would,  on  the  strength  of  their  record  and  their  tally,  demand  the  full  amount  of 
their  compensation  for  the  extra  labor;  and  were  any  ship  to  approach  the  islands,  at  any  hour,  these  people  would 
know  it  at  once,  and  would  be  aware  of  any  shipment  of  skins  that  might  be  attempted.  It  would  then  be  the 
common  talk  among  the  398  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  record,  open  to  any  person 
who  might  come  upon  the  ground  charged  with  investigation.     (See  note,  39,  L.) 

Furthermore,  these  natives  are  constantly  going  to  and  from  Oonalashka,  visiting  their  relations  in  the  Aleutian 
settlements,  hunting  for  wives,  etc.  On  the  mainland  they  have  intimate  intercourse  with  bitter  enemies  of  the 
company,  with  whom  they  would  not  hesitate  to  talk  over  the  whole  state  of  affairs  on  the  islands,  as  they  always  do; 
for  they  know  nothing  else  and  think  of  nothing  else  and  dream  of  nothing  else.  Therefore,  should  anything  be 
done  contrary  to  the  law,  the  act  could  and  would  be  reported  by  these  people.  The  government,  on  its  part, 
through  its  four  agents  stationed  on  these  islands,  counts  these  skins  into  the  ship,  and  one  of  their  number  goes 
down  to  San  Francisco  upon  her.  There  the  collector  of  the  port  details  experts  of  his  own,  who  again  count  them 
all  out  of  the  hold,  and  upon  that  record  the  tax  is  paid  and  the  certificate  signed  by  the  government. 

It  will,  therefore,  at  once  be  seen,  by  examining  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  islands,  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  lease  is  granted,  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  contract  is  compassed,  and 
that  this  strict  fulfillment  is  the  most  profitable  course  for  the  lessees  to  pursue;  and  that  it  would  be  downright 
folly  in  them  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  thus  lay  themselves  open  at  any  day  to  discovery,  the  loss  of 
their  contract,  and  forfeiture  of  their  bonds.  Their  action  can  be  investigated  at  any  time,  any  moment,  by  Con- 
gress; of  which  they  are  fully  aware.  They  cannot  bribe  these  398  people  on  the  islands  to  secrecy,  any  more  suc- 
cessfully than  they  could  conceal  their  action  from  them  on  the  sealing  fields ;  and  any  man  of  average  ability  could 
go,  and  cau^o,  among  these  natives  and  inform  liimself  as  to  the  most  minute  details  of  the  catch,  from  the  time  the 
lease  was  granted  up  to  the  present  hour,  should  he  have  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the  treasury  agents.  The 
road  to  and  from  the  islands  is  not  a  difilcult  one,  though  it  is  traveled  only  once  a  year. 

The  subject  of  the  method  and  direction  of  the  business  of  sealing  on  these  islands,  involving  as  it  does  a 
•discussion  of  the  law  and  the  action  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  natives  combined,  will  form  a 
thesis  for  another  chapter. 
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E.  THE  SEAL-LIFE  ON  THE  PRIBXLOV  ISLANDS.  I 

Enumebation  of  the  VAEiotJS  SPECIES  OP  SEALS.— The  history  of  the  fuF-seal,  the  One  ovefStadtiWiiig  aM' 
superlatively  interesting  subject  of  this  discussion,  I  shaU'present  in  all  its  multitudinous  details,  ^ven  at  't'he  rist 
of  being  thought  tedious.  The  aggregate  of  animal  life  shadowed  evefy  summer  out  updn  the  brfeedihg  grounds  of 
the  seal-islands  is  so  vast,  so  anomalous,  so  interesting,  and  so  valuable,  that  it  de'^erves  the  fullest  mention;  and' 
even  when  I  shallhave  done,  it  wiirbe  but  fdebly  expressed. 

The  seal-life  on  the  Pfibylov  islands  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads,  namely :''(!)'  The  fdr-seal, 
Gallorhinus  ursinUs,  the  "Itautickie"  of  the  Russians ;  (2)  the  sea-lion,  .BMJ^efe^MS  SfelleH,  the  "seevitchie"  of  the 
Russians ;  (3)  the  hair-seal,  Phoca  'Vituliha,  the  <'  nearhpahsfey"  of  the  Russians ;-  (4)  the  walrus,  Odobwnus  obesus,  the 
"morsjee"  of  the  Russians.  '  ,      ^  ,,;  ,         .        ,  i 

The  hair-seal. — The  above  short  schedule  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  pinnipeds  found  in,  on,  and.  aroxmd  the- 
island  group.  Of  this  list  the  hair-seal  is  the  animal  which  has  done  so  much  to  found  that  erroneous,  popular,  and 
scientific  opinion  as  to  Avhat  a' fur-seal  appears  like.  Phoca;  vUUl&ia  has,  in  this  manner,  given  to  the  people  6f  the' 
world  a  false  idea  of  its  relatives.  It  is  sO  commonly  distributed  all  over  the  littoral  salt  Waters  Of  the  earth,  seen 
in  the  harbors  of  nearly  every  marine  port,  or  basking  along  the  loneliest  and  least  inhabited  of  desolate  coasts  far 
to  the  north,  that  everybody  has  noticed  it,  if  not  in  life,  then  in  its  stuffed  skius  at  the  museums,  sometimes 
very  grotesquely  stuffed.  *  This  copy,  set  everywhere  beforei  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  has  rendered  it  so  difficult 
for  him  to  correctly  discriminate  between  the  Phocidw  and  the  Otdriidw,  that  the  synonymy  of  the  Piiihipedia  has 
"  been  expanded  until  it  is  replete  with  meaningless  description  and  surmise. 

Although  the  hair-sealbetongs  to  the  great  group  of  pinnipeds,  yet  it  does  not  have  even  a  generic  affinity  with 
those  seals  with  which  it  h^s  been  so  persistently  grouped,  namely,  the  fur-seal  and  the  sea-lion.  It  no  more 
resembles  them,' than  does  the  raccoon  the  blaet  or  grizzly  bear. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  this  seal;  it  is  wholly  superfluous,  for  excellent,  and,  I  believe,' 
trustworthy  accounts  have  been  repeatedly  published  by  writers*  Who  have  treated  of  the  subject  as  it  was  spread 
before  their  eyes  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  ISewfoundland,  anid' Greenland;  to  say  nothing  of  the  researches  and 
notes  inade  by*  European  scientists.  It  differs  completely  in  fehape  and  habit  from  its  congeners  on  these  islands. 
Here,  where  I  have  stiidied  its  biology,  it  seldom  comes  up  from  the  water  more  than  a  few  rods  at  the  farthest; 
generally  hauling  and  resting  at  the  margin  of  the  surf-wash.  It  takes  up  no  position  on  land  to  hold  and  irrotect 
a  family  or  harem,  preferring  the  detached  Water -worn  rocks,  especially  those  on  tlie  lonely  north  shore  of  St.  Paul, 
although  I  have  seen  it  resting  at  "Gorbotch",  near  the  sea-margin  of  the  great  seal-rookery  of  that  name,  on  the 
Eeef  point  of  St.  Paul;  its  cylindrical,  supine,  g^ay  and  white  body  marked  in  strong  contrast  "with  the  erect,  black- 
and  ocher-cOlored  forms  of  the  Callorhinus,  yfhich  swatmed  around  about  it.  On  such  small  ^pots  of  tbck,  wet 
and  isolated  from  the  mainland,  and  in  secluded  places  on  the  north  shore,  the  "Nearhpah"  brings  forth  its  young, 
a  single  pup,  perfectly  white,  covered  with  long  woolly  hair,  and  weighing  from  3  to  7  pounds.  This  ptlp  grows 
rapidly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  months  it  tips  the  scales  at  50  pounds;  by  that  time  it  has  shed  its  infant 
coat  and  donned  the  adult  soft  steel-gray  hair  over  the  head,  limbs,  and  abdomen,  with  the  back  most  richly  mottled 
and  barred  lengthwise,  by  dark  brown  and  brown-black  streaks  and  blotches,  suffused  at  their  edges  into  the  light 
steel-gray  gfolihd  of  the  body.  When  they  appear  in  the  spring  following,  this  bright  gray  tone  to  their  color  has 
ripened  into  a  dingy  ocher,  and  the  mottling  spread  well  over  the  head  and  down  on  the  upper  side  or  back  of  the 
flipijers,  but  fades  Out  as  it  progresses.  It  has  no  appreciable  fur  or  under-wool.  There  is  no  noteworthy  differehcB 
as  to  color  or  size  between  the  sexes.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  not  polygamous.  They  are  exceedingly 
timid  and  wary  at  all  times,  and  in  this  manner  and  method  they  are  diamebrically  opposed,  not  by  shape  alone,  but 
by  habit  and  disposition,  to  the  fashion  of  the  fur-seal  in  esi')ecial,  and  the  seaJlion.  Their  skin  is  of  little  value, 
comparatively,  but  their  chief  merit,  according  to  the  natives,  is  the  relative  greater  juiciness  and  sweetness  of 
their  flesh,  over  even  the  best  steaks  of  sea-lion  or  fur-seal  pup  meat. 

One  common  point  of  agreement  among  all  authors  was,  by  ray  observations  of  fact,  so  strikingly  refuted,  that 
I  will  here  correct  a  prevalent  error  made  by  naturalists  who,  comparing  the  hair-seal  with  the  fur-seal,  state  that' 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  limbs,  their  progression  on  land  is  "  mainly  accomplished  by  a 
wriggling,  serpentine  mdtion  of  the  body,  slightly  assisted  by  the  extremities".  This  is  not  so  in  any  respect ;  for 
whenever  I  have  purposely  surprised  these  animals,  a  few  rods  from  the  beach-margin,  they  would  awake  and 
excitedly  scramble,  or  rather  spasniodieallsi'  exert  themselves,  to  reach  the  water  instantly,  by  striking  out  quickly 
with  both  f6re-feet  simultaneously,  lifting  in  this  way  alone,  and  dragging  the  whole  body  forward,  without  any 
"  wriggling  motion"  whatever  to  their  back  or  posterior  parts,  moving  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  advance  every 
time  their  fore-feet  were  projected  forward,' and  the  body  di-awn  along  according  to  th6  violence  of  the  effort  and 
the  character  of  the  ground;  the  body  of  the  seal  then  falls  flat  uponits  stomach,  and  the  fol-e-fefet  or  flippers  are 

*  A  very  complete  r^um^  has  been  given  by  Allen,  ffiat.  North  American  Pinnipeds,  18^0.  -^         ,  ■.■■'■ 
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free  again  for  anotlier  similar  motion.  This  action  o{  Phoca  is  effected  so  continuously  and  so  rapidly,  that  in 
attempting  to  head  off  a  young  "IsTearhpah"  from  the  water,  at  English  bay,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  a  brisk  walk 
and  take  to  a  dog  trot  to  do  it.  The  hind-feet  are  not  used  when  exerted  in  this  rapid  movement  at  all ;  they  are 
dragged  along  in  the  wake  of  the  body,  perfectly  limp  and  motionless.  But  they  do  use  those  posterior  parts, 
however,  when  leisurely  climbing  up  and  over  rocks  undisturbed,  or  playing  one  with  another;  still  it  is  always  a 
weak,  trembling  terrestrial  effort,  and  particularly  impotent  and  clumsy.  In  their  swift  swimming  the  hind-feet 
of  Phoddw  evidently  do  all  the  work ;  the  reverse  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Otariidw. 

These  remarks  of  mine,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  apply  directly  to  PJioca  vitulina,  and  I  presume  indirectly 
with  equal  force  to  all  the  rest  of  its  more  important  generic  kindred,  be  they  as  large  as  Phoca  barlata  or  less. 

This  hair-seal  is  found  around  these  islands  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  very  small  numbers.  I  have  never 
seen  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  at  any  one  time,  and  I  am  told  that  its  occidental  distribution,  although 
everywhere  found,  above  and  below,  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropics,  and  especially  general  over  the  IToith  Pacific 
coast,  nowhere  exhibits  any  great  number  at  any  one  place;  but  we  know  that  it  and  its  immediate  kindred 
form  a  vast  majority  of  the  multitudinous  seal-life  peculiar  to  our  North  Atlantic  shores,  ice-floes,  and  contiguous 
waters.  The  scarcity  of  this  species,  and  of  all  its  generic  allies,  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  is  notable  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  circumpolar  Atlantic,  where  these  hair-seals  are  the  seals  of  commerce,  and  are  foimd  in  such 
immense  numbers  between  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  thence  to  the  eastward  at  certain  seasons*  of  every  year, 
that  employment  is  given  to  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  which  annually  go  forth  t  from  St.  John, 
^Tewfoundland,  and  elsewhere,  fitted  for  seal-fishing,  taking  in  all  their  voyages  over  300,000  of  these  animals  each 
season ;  the  principal  object  of  value,  however,  is  the  oil  rendered  from  them,  the  skins  having  very  small  commercial 
importance.  I  Touching  oil,  etc.,  a  business  digest  of  this  subject,  as  it  refers  to  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska,  will  be 
found  in  this  memoir,  in  that  portion  descriptive  of  the  methods  employed  by  working  the  hauling-grounds  of  the 
"hoUuschickie". 

9.  LIFE-HISTORY  OP  THE  FUR-SEAL. 

Desokiption  op  an  adult  male. — The  fur-seal,  Oallorhinus  ursinus,  which  repairs  to  these  islands  to 
breed  and  to  shed  its  hair  and  fur,  in  numbers  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  is  the  highest  organized  of  all  the 
Pinnipedia,  and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  when  land  and  water  are  weighed  in  the  account  together,  there  is  no  other 
animal  known  to  man  which  can  be  truly,  as  it  is,  classed  superior,  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view.  Certainly 
there  are  few,  if  any,  creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a  higher  order  of  instinct, 
approaching  even  our  intelligehce. 

■  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  finest  of  this  race — a  male  in  the  flush  and  prime  of  his  first 
maturity,  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  full  grown.  When  it  comes  up  from  the  sea  early  in  the  spring,  out  to  its  station 
for  the  breeding  season,  we  have  an  animal  before  us  that  will  measure  6J  to  7^  feet  in  length  from  tip  of  nose  to 
the  end  of  its  abbreviated,  abortive  tail.  It  will  weigh  at  least  400  pounds,  and  I  have  seen  older  specimens  much 
more  corpulent,  which,  in  my  best  judgment,  could  not  be  less  than  600-  pounds  in  weight.  The  head  of  this 
animal  now  before  us,  appears  to  be  disproportionately  small  in  comparison  with  the  immensely  thick  neck  and 
shoulders;  but,  as  we  come  to  examine  it  we  will  find  it  is  mostly  all  occupied  by  the  brain.  The  light  frame-work 
of  the  skull  supports  an  expressive  pair  of  large  bluish  hazel  eyes;  alternately  burning  with  revengeful,  passionate 
hght,  then  suddenly  changing  to  the  tones  of  tenderness  and  good  nature.  It  has  a  muzzle  and  jaws  of  about  the 
same  size  and  form  observed  in  any  full-blooded  Newfoundland  dog,  with  this  difference,  that  the  lips  are  not 
flabby  and  overhanging ;  they  are  as  firmly  lined  and  pressed  against  one  another  as  our  own.  The  upper  lips 
support  a  yellowish  white  and  gray  moustache,  composed  of  long,  stiff  bristles,  and  when  it  is  not  torn  out  and 
broken  off  in  combat,  it  sweeps  down  and  over  the  shoulders  as  a  luxuriant  plume.  Look  at  it  as  it  comes 
leisurely  swimming  on  toward  the  land ;  see  how  high  above  the  water  it  carries  its  head,  and  how  deliberately  it 
surveys  the  beach,  after  having  stepped  upon  it  (for  it  may  be  truly  said  to  step  with  its  fore-flippers,  as  they 
regularly  alternate  when  it  moves  up),  carrying  the  head  well  above  them,  erect  and  graceful,  at  least  three  feet 

*Mareli  and  April.  t  Sailing  on  the  10th  of  March,  simultaneously:  the  Canadian  law  prohibits  earlier  work  in  this  respect. 

t  An  excellent,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  correct  description  of  this  seal-flshery  in  the  North  Atlantic  has  heen  published  by  Michael 
Carroll,  in  his  Seal  and  Hen-ing  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  This  gentleman  writes  in  a  manner  indicative  of  much  familiarity  with  the 
husiness,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  observations  were  not  more  systematized  and  concentrated.  Mr.  Carroll,  when  he 
published  his  work  in  1873,  had  enjoyed  a  personal  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  the  hair-seal  hunting  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  this 
report  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  habit  and  condition  of  those  Phoeidw  that  is  extant;  at  least  I  should  judge  so. 
Robert  Brown,  in  1868  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  London,  pp.  413-418),  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Greenland  hair-seal,  while 
Ludwig  Kumlein,  in  "Bulletin  No.  15"  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  1879,  presents  altogether  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
biology  of  the  Jfciair-seals  in  the  waters  of  Cumberland  sound  that  has  as  yet  been  printed.  Allen,  in  his  Eistory  of  the  Xorth  Amei-ican 
Pinnipeds,  1880,  has,  with  painstaking  labor,  carefully  compiled  the  pertinent  remarks  of  a  whole  army  of  lesser  authorities  upon  the 
doing  and  well-being  of  the  Phocidce,  and  has  arranged  them  in  his  memoir  so  that  they  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Carroll's  report 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  could  he  be  induced  to  rewrite  his  notes,  systematising  them,  or  permit  some  naturalist  to  do  so  who  might 
draw  Out  from  him  information  on  important  points,  now  hidden,  the  result  undoubtedly  would  accrue  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerued,  and  cause  him  to-reap  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  be  very  fuU  and  exhaustive,  as  f;ir 
as  expressed  by  himself. 
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from  the  ground.  The  fore- feet,  or  flippers,  are  a  pair  of  dark  bluish-black  hands,  about  8  or  10  inches  broad  -at 
their  junction  with  the  body,  and  the  metacarpal  joint,  running  out  to  an  ovate  point  at  their  extremity,  some  15. 
to  18  inches  from  this  union;  all  the  rest  of  the  forearm,  the  ulna,  radius,  and  humerus  being  concealed  under  the 
skin  and  thick  blubber -folds  of  the  main  body  and  neck,  hidden  entirely  at  this  season,  when  it  is  so  fat.  But  six 
weeks  to  three  months  after  this  time  of  landing,  when  that  superfluous  fat  and  flesh  has  beeu  consumed  by  self- 
absorption,  those  bones  show  plainly  under  the  shrunken  skin.  On  the  upper  side  of  these  flippers  the  hair  of  the 
body  straggles  down  finer  and  fainter  as  it  comes  below  to  a  point  close  by,  and  slightly  beyond  that  spot  of  junctioru 
where  the  phalanges  and  the  metacarpal  bones  unite,  similar  to  that  point  on  our  own  hand  where  our  knuckles  are- 
placed;  and  here  the  hair  ends,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  skin  to  the  end  of  the  flipper  bare  and  wrinkled  in  places  at. 
the  margin  of  the  inner  side;  showing,  also,  fine  small  pits,  containing  abortive  nails,  which  are  situated  immediately 
over  the  union  of  the  phalanges  with  their  cartilaginous  continuations  to  the  end  of  the  flipper. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  flipper  the  skin  is  entirely  bare,  from  its  outer  extremity  up  to  the  body  connection ;, 
it  is  sensibly  tougher  and  thicker  than  elsewhere  on  the  body ;  it  is  deeply  and  regularly  wrinkled  with  seams  and 
furrows,  which  cross  one  another  so  as  to  leave  a  kind  of  sharp  diamond-cut  pattern.  When  they  are  placed  by  the- 
animal  upon  the  smoothest  rocks,  shiningand  slippery  from  algoid  growths  and  the  sea-polish  of  restless  waters, 
they  seldom  fail  to  adhere. 

When  we  observe  this  seal  moving  out  on  the  land,  we  notice  that,  though  it  handles  its  fore-feet  in  a  most, 
creditable  manner,  it  brings  up  its  rear  in  quite  a  difterent  style;  for,  after  every  second  step  ahead  with  the- 
anterior  limbs,  it  will  arch  its  spine,  and  in  archiug,  it  drags  and  lifts  up,  and  together  forward,  the  hind-feet,  to» 
a  fit  position  under  its  body,  giving  it  in  this  manner  fresh  leverage  for  another  movement  forward  by  the  fore- 
feet, in  which  the  spine  is  again  straightened  out,  and  then  a  fresh  hitch  is  taken  up  on  the  posteriors  once  more,  and 
so  on  as  the  seal  progresses.  This  is  the  leisurely  and  natural  movement  on  land,  when  not  disturbed,  the  body  all. 
the  time  being  carried  clear  of  and  never  touching  the  ground.  But  if  the  creature  is  frightened,  this  method  of 
progression  is  radically  changed.  It  launches  into  a  lope,  and  actually  gallops  so  fast  that  the  best  powers  of 
a  man  in  running  are  taxed  to  head  it  off.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  run  far  before  it  sinks 
trembling,  gasping,  breathless,  to  the  earth ;  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  such  speed  marks  the  utmost  limit  of  its- 
endurance. 

The  radical  difference  in  the  form  and  action  of  the  hind-feet  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  at  once ;  they  are- 
one-seveuth  longer  than  the  fore-hands,  and  very  much  lighter  and  more  slender ;  they  resemble,  in  broad  terms,  a. 
pair  of  black  kid  gloves,  flattened  out  and  shriveled,  as  they  lie  in  their  box. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  fingers  on  the  fore-hands ;  but  the  hind-ilet  seem  to  be  toes  run  into  ribbons,  for  they 
literally  flap  about  involuntarily  from  that  point,  ^here  the  cartilaginous  processes  unite  with  the  phalangeal  bones. 
The  hind-feet  are  also  merged  in  the  body  at  their  junction  with  it,  like  those  anterior  f  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the- 
leg  above  the  tarsal  joint. 

The  shape  of  the  hind-fldpper  is  strikingly  like  that  of  a  human  foot,  provided  the  latter  were  drawn  out  to  a. 
length  of  20  or  22  inches,  the  instep  flattened  down,  and  the  toes  run  out  into  thin,  membraneous,  oval-tipped  points,, 
only  skin-thick,  leaving  three  strong,  cylindrical,  grayish,  horn -colored  nails,  half  au  inch  long  each,  back  six 
inches  from  these  skinny  toe- ends,  without  any  sign  of  nails  to  mention  on  the  outer  big  and  little  toes. 

On  the  upper  side  of  this  hind-foot  the  body-hair  comes  down  to  that  point  where  the  metatarsus  and  phalangeal, 
bones  join  and  fade  out.  From  this  junction  the  phalanges,  about  six  inches  down  to  the  nails  above  mentioned^ 
are  entirely  bare,  and  stand  ribbed  up  in  bold  relief  on  the  membrane  which  unites  them,  as  the  web  to  a  duck's- 
foot;  the  nails  just  referred  to  mark  the  ends  of  the  phalangeal  bones,  and  their  union  in  turn  with  the 
cartilaginous  processes,  which  run  rapidly  tapering  and  flattening  out  to  the  ends  of  the  thin  toe-points.  Now,  as. 
we  are  looking  at  this  fur-seal's  motion  and  progression,  that  which  seems  most  odd,  is  the  gingerly  manner  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  in  which  it  carries  these  hind-flippers;  they  are  held  out  at  right  angles  from, 
the  body  directly  opposite  the  pelvis,  the  toe-ends  or  flaps  slightly  waving,  curled,  and  drooping  over,  supported, 
daintily,  as  it  were,  above  the  earth,  the  animal  only  suffering  its  weight  behind  to  fall  upon  its  heels,  which  are- 
themselves  opposed  to  each  other,  scarcely  five  inches  apart. 

We  shall,  as  we  see  this  seal  again  later  in  the  season,  have  to  notice  a  different  mode  of  progression  and. 
bearing,  both  when  it  is  lording  over  its  harem,  or  when  it  grows  shy  and  restless  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season, 
then  faint,  emaciated,  and  dejected;  but  we  will  now  proceed  to  observe  him  in  the  order  of  his  arrival  and  that  of 
his  family.  His  behavior  during  the  long  period  of  fasting  and  unceasing  activity  and  vigilance,  and  other  cares 
which  devolve  upon  him  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  polygamists  in  the  brute  world,  I  shall  carefully  relate;  and  to> 
fully  comprehend  the  method  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  animal,  it  will  be  frequently  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  refer  to  my  sketch-maps  of  its  breeding-grounds  or  rookeries,  and  the  islands. 

Aekival  at  the  seajl-gkounds  :  Coming  in  op  the  bulls. — The  adult  males  are  the  first  examples  of 
the  CallorJdnus  to  arrive  in  the  spring  on  the  seal-ground,  which  has  been  deserted  by  all  of  them  since  the  close' 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Between  the  1st  and  5th  of  May,  usually,  a  few  males  will  be  found  scattered  over  the  rookeries,  pretty  close  to> 
the  water.    They  are,  at  this  time,  quite  shy  and  sensitive,  seeming  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  land;  and  a  great  many^ 
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spend  day  after  day  idly  swimming  out  among  the  breakers,  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  before  they  come  to 
it,  perhaps  somewhat  reluctant  at  first  to  enter  upon  the  assiduous  duties  and  the  grave  responsibilities  before 
them  in  fighting  for  and  maintaining  their  positions  in  the  rookeries. 

The  first  arrivals  are  not  always  the  oldest  bulls,  but  may  be  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  azibitious  of  their 
class.  They  are  full  grown  and  able  to  hold  tlieir  places  on  the  rookeries  or  the  breeding-flats,  which  they 
immediately  take  up  after  coming  ashore.  Their  method  of  landing  is  to  come  collectively  to  those  breeding- 
grounds  where  they  passed  the  prior  season;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  authoritatively,  nor  do  I  believe  it,  strongly 
as  it  has  been  urged  by  many  careful  men  who  were  with  me  on  the  islands,  that  these  animals  come  back  to 
and  take  up  the  same  position  on  their  breeding-grounds  that  they  individually  occupied  when  there  last  year. 
From  my  knowledge  of  their  action  and  habit,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  of  the  natives,  I  should  say  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  them  make  such  a  selection  and  keep  these  places  ;^ear  after  year.  Even  did  the  seal 
itself  intend  to  come  directly  from  the  sea  to  that  spot  on  the  rookery  which  it  left  last  summer,  what  could  it  do 
if  it  came  to  that  rookery-margin  a  little  late,  and  found  that  another  "  see-catch"  had  occupied  its  ground?  The 
bull  could  do  nothing.  It  would  either  have  to  die  in  its  tracks,  if  it  persisted  in  attaining  this  supposed  objective 
point,  or  do  what  undoubtedly  it  does  do — seek  the  next  best  locality  which  it  can  attain  adjacent. 

One  old  "  see-catch"  was  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  "  Gorbatch"  section  of  the  Eeef  rookery,  as  an  animal  that 
was  long  known  to  the  natives  as  a  regular  visitor,  close  by  or  on  the  same  rock,  every  season  during  the  past  three 
years.  They  called  him  "Old  John",  and  they  said  they  knew  him  because  he  had  one  of  his  posterior  digits 
missing,  bitten  off,  perhaps,  in  a  combat.  I  saw  him  in  1872,  and  made  careful  drawings  of  him  in  order  that  I 
might  recognize  his  individuality,  should  he  appear  again  in  the  following  year,  and  when  that  time  rolled  by  I 
found  him  not;  he  failed  to  reappear,  and  the  natives  acquiesced  in  his  absence.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  he  was  dead,  when  there  were  10,000  rousing,  fighting  bulls  to  the  right,  left,  and  below  us,  under  our 
eyes,  for  we  could  not  approach  for  inspection.  Still,  if  these  animals  came  each  to  a  certain  place  in  any 
general  fashion,  or  as  a  rule,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  fact;  the  natives  certainly 
would  do  so ;  as  it  is,  they  do  not.  I  think  it  very  likely,  however,  that  the  older  bulls  come  back  to  the  same 
common  rookery-ground  where  they  spent  the  previous  season;  but  they  are  obliged  to  take  up  their  position  on  it 
just  as  the  circumstances  attending  their  arrival  will  permit,  such  as  finding  other  seals  which  have  arrived 
before  them,  or  of  being  whipped  out  by  stronger  rivals  from  their  old  stands. 

It  is  entertaining  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Eussians  themselves,  with  the  object  of  testing  this  mooted 
query,  during  the  later  years  of  their  possession  of  the  islands,  drove  up  a  number  of  young  males  from  Lukannon, 
cat  ofi:"  their  ears,  and  turned  them  out  to  sea  again.  The  following  season,  when  the  droves  came  in  from  the 
"hauling-grounds"  to  the  slaughtering-fields,  quite  a  number  of  those  cropped  seals  were  in  the  drives,  but  instead 
of  being  found  all  at  one  place — the  place  from  whence  they  were  driven  the  year  before — they  were  scattered 
examples  of  croppies  from  every  point  on  the  island.  The  same  experiment  was  again  made  by  our  people  in 
1870  (the  natives  having  told  them  of  this  prior  undertaking),  and  they  went  also  to  Lukannon,  drove  up  100 
young  males,  cut  off  their  left  ears,  and  set  them  free  in  turn.  Of  this  number,  during  the  summer  of  1872,  when  I 
was  there,  the  natives  found  in  their  driving  of  75,000  seals  from  the  different  hauling-grounds  of  St.  Paul  up  to  the 
village  kiUing-grounds,  two  on  Novastoshnah  rookery,  10  miles  north  of  Lukannon,  and  two  or  three  from  English 
bay  and  Tolstoi  rookeries,  6  miles  west  by  water;  one  or  two  were  taken  on  St.  George  island,  36  miles  to  the 
southeast,  and  not  one  from  Lukannon  was  found  among  those  that  were  driven  from  there;  probably,  had  all 
the  young  males  on  the  two  islands  this  season  been  examined,  the  rest  of  the  croppies  that  had  returned 
from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  whence  they  sojourned  during  the  winter,  would  have  been  distributed  quite  equally 
about  the  Pribylov  hauling-grounds.  Although  the  natives  say  that  they  think  the  cutting  off  of  the  animal's  ear 
gives  the  water  such  access  to  its  head  as  to  cause  its  death,  yet  I  noticed  that  those  examples  which  we  had 
recognized  by  this  auricular  mutilation,  were  normally  fat  and  well  developed.  Their  theory  does  not  appeal  to  my 
belief,  and  it  certainly  requires  confirmation. 

These  experiments  would  tend  to  prove  very  cogently  and  conclusively,  that  when  the  seals  approach  the  islands 
m  the  spring,  they  have  nothing  in  their  minds  but  a  general  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  the  land,  as 
a  whole ;  and  no  special  fondness  or  determination  to  select  any  one  particular  spot,  not  even  the  place  of  their  birth. 
A  study  of  iny  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  seal-life  on  St.  Paul,  clearly  indicates  that  the  landing  of  the  seal* 
on  the  respective  rookeries  is  influenced  greatly  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  of  their  approach  to  the 
islands  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  prevailing  airs,  blowing,  as  they  do  at  that  season,  from  the  north 
and  northwest,  carry  far  out  to  sea  the  odor  of  the  old  Tookery-flats,  together  with  the  fresh  scent  of  the  pioneer 
bulls  which  have  located  themselves  on  these  breeding-grounds,  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of  their  kind.  The 
seals  come  up  firom  the  great  North  Pacific,  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rookeries  of  the  south  and 
southeastern  shores  of  St.  Paul  island  receive  nearly  all  the  seal-life,  although  there  are  miles  of  perfectly  eligible 
ground  at  Nahsayvernia,  or  north  shore.  To  settle  this  matter  beyond  all  argument,  however,  I  ku.w  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task,  for  the  identification  of  individuals,  from  one  season  to  another,  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  even  millions,  that  come  under  the  eye  on  one  of  these  great  rookeries,  is  well  nigh  impossible. 
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From  tlie  time  of  the  first  arrival  iu  May  up  to  the  beginning  of  June,  or  asjate  as  tlie  middle  of  that  monife, 
if:  the  weatheir  be  clear,  is  an  interval  in  which  everything  seems  quiet.  Very  few  seals  are  added  to-the  pioneers 
that  have  landed,  as  we  have  -described.  By  the  1st  of  June,  however,  sometimes  a  little  before,  and  nerver  much 
later,  the  seal-weather— the  foggy,  humid,  oozy  damp  of  summer—sets  in ;  and  with  it,  as  thei  gray  banks  roll  up 
and  shroud  the  islands,  the  bull-seals  swarm  from  the  depths  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and- locate,  themselyeSf  in 
advantageous  positions  for  the  reception  of  the  females,  which  are  generally  three  weeks  or  £i  mpnth  lat,e;r  than  this 
.datein;arrivaljM  "     '  ■■     ,         ,  i         .,.  ,    ;-:;'-.!  ■■        ■■■    , 

BkSi-emption  OF  THE  EOOKBEiES :  BATTLES  OP  THE.  SEALS.— The  laboj?  of  .locating  and  maintaining  a 
position,  on  the  rookery  is  really  a  terribly  serious  business  for  th,«se  bulls  which  come  in.  last;  and  it  is  so  all  the 
-time  to  thdse  males  that  occupy  the  water-line  of  the  breeding-grounds.  A  constantly-s^stained  fight  between ,  the 
newcomers  and  the  occupants  goes  on  morning,  nooja,  and  night,;  without  cessation,,  frequently  resulting  in  de^-th 
to  ore  or  even  both  of  the  combatants.  -<        .     ■,  .  .  ■  ; 

It  appears/  from  my  survey  of;  these  breediBg-grG^nds,  that  a  welljunderstood  principle  exists  among  the 
able-bodied  buUs,  to  wit:  that  each  one  shall  remain  undisturbed  on  his  ground,  ^hich  is  usually  about  six  to 


•eight  feet  square;  provided  that  at  the  start,  and  from  that, time  iintiLthe  arriyal  of ,  the  females,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  this  ground  against  all  comers;  inasmuch  as  the  crowding  in  of  the  fresh  arrivals  often  causes  the 
removal  of  those  which,  though  equally  able-bodied  at  first,  i  have  exhausted  themselves  byi  fi,gh ting  earlier  and 
-constantly;  they  are  finally  driven  by  these  fresher  animals  back  farther  and  higher  up  on  the  rookery;  and 
Sometimes  off  altogether.  i,         .         >  : 

'  Many  of  those  bulls  exhibit  wonderful  strength  and  desperate  courage.  I  marked  one  veteran  at  Grorbatch, 
who  was  the  first  to  take  up  his  position  early  in  May,  and  that  -  position,  as  usual,  directly  at  the  water-line.  ; ,  This 
male  seal  had  fought  at  least  forty  or  fifty  desperate  battles,  and:  fought  off  his  assailants  every  time— perhaps 
nearly  as,  many  different  seals  which  coveted  his  position — and  when  th«  fighting  season  was  pver  (after  the  cows 
are  mostly  all  hauled  up),  I  saw  him  %tiU  there,  covered  with  scai^s  and  frightfully  gashed ;  raw,  festering,  and 
bloody,  one  eye  gouged  out,  but  lording  it  bravely  over, his  harem  of  fifteen  or  twenty  females,  who  were  all 
huddled  together  on  the  same  spot  of  his  first  location  and  around  him.   ,     , 

'  This  fighting  between  the  old  and;  adult  males  (for  none  others  fight)  is  mostly,  or  rather  entirely,  done  with 
the  mouth.  The  opponents  seize  one  anothet  with  their  teeth,  and,  then  clenching  their  jaws,  nothing  but  the  sheer 
strength  of  the  one  and  th«  other  tugging  to  escape  can  shake  them  loose,  and  that  effort  invariably  leaves  an  ugly 
wonndj  the  sharp  canines  "tearing  out  deep  gutters  in  the  skin  and  furrows  in  the  blubber,  or  shredding  the  flippers 
into  ribbon-strips.  . 

They  usually  approach  each  other  with  comically  averted  heads,  just  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  the 
irumpus  which  they  are  determined  to  precipitate.  When  they  get  near  enough  to  reach  one  another  they  enter 
mpon  the  repetition'  of  many  feints  or  passes,  before  either  one  or  the  other  takes  the  initiative  by  griping. :  The 
lieads  are  darted  out  and  back  as  quick  as  a  flash;  their  hoa'rse  roaring  and  shrill,  piping  whistle  never  ceases,  while 
their  fat  bodies  writhe  anil  swell  with  exertion  and  rage ;  furious  lights  gleam  in  their  eyes ;  their  hair  flies  in  the 
:air,  and  theit  blood  streams  down ;  all  combined,  makes  a  picture  so  fierce  and  so  strange  that,  from  its  unexpected 
position  and  its  novelty,  isi  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  brutal  contests  man  can  witness. 

In  these  battles  of  the  seals,  the  parties  are  always  distinct ;  the  one  is  offensive,  the  other  defensive.  If  the 
latter  proves  the  weaker  he  withdra'ws  from  the  position  occupied,  and  is  never  followed  by  his  conqueror,  who 
^complacently  throws  up  one  of  his  hind-flippers^  fans  himself,  as  it  were,  to  cool  his  fevered  wrath  and  blood  from 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  sinks  into  comparative  quiet,  only  uttering  a  peculiar  chuckle  of  satisfaction  or  contempt, 
with  a  sharp  eye  open  for  the  next  covetous  bull  or  "  see-  catch  ".* 

Attitudes  AND  goloeation  op  the  PUE-SEALS.-rThe  period  occupied  by  the  males  in  taking  and  holding 
-their  positions  on  the  rookery,  offers  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  study  them  in  the  thousand  and  one  different 
attitudes  and  postures  assumed,  between  the  two  extremes  of  desperate  conflict  and  deep  sleep — sleep  so  profound 
that  one  can,  if  he  keeps  to  the  leeward,  approach  close  enough,  stepping  softly,  to  pull  the  whiskers  of  any  old 
male  taking  a  nap  on  a  clear  place;  but  after  the  first  touch  to  these  moustaches,  the  trifler  must  jump  with  dectrical 
celerity  back,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  the  sharp  teeth  and  tremendous  shaking  which  will  surely  overtake  him  if 
he  does  not..  The  younger  seals  Sleep  far  more  soundly  than  the  old  ones,  and  it  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  the 
natives  to  surprise  them  in  this  manner— favorite,  because  it  is  attended  with  no  personal  risk;  the  little  beasts, 
those  amphibious  sleepers,  rise  suddenly,  and  fairly  shrink  to  the  earth,  spitting  and  coughing  their  terror  and 
confusion.     -  •  :       : , 

The  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders  of  a  fur-seal  bull  comprise  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  whole  weight;  and  in 
this  long,  thick  neck,  and  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  fore-limbs  and  shoulders,  is  embodied  the  larger  portion  of  his 
strength.  When  on  land,  with  the  fore-hands  he  does  all  climbing  over  the  rocks  and  grassy  hummocks  back  of  the 
rookery,  or  shufaes  his  way  over  the  smooth  parades;  the  hind-feet  being  gathered!  up  as  useless  trappings 
after  every  second  step  forward,  which  we  have  described  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter.    These  anterior  flippers  are 

*  "  See-oatoh,"  native  name  for  the  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  especially  those  which  are  ahle  to  maintain  their  position. 
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also  the  propelling  power  when  in  water,  the  exclusive  machinery  with  which  they  drive  their  rapid  passage;  the 
hinder  ones,  floating  behind  like  the  steering  sweep  to  a  whale-boat,  used  evidently  as  rudders,  or  as  the  tail  of  a 
bird  is,  while  its  wings  sustain  and  force  its  rapid  flight. 

The  covering  to  the  body  is  composed  of  two  coats,  one  being  a  short,  crisp,  glistening  over-hair;  and  the  other 
a  close,  soft,  elastic  pelage,  or  fur,  which  gives  the  distinctive  value  to  the  pelt.  I  can  call  it  readily  to  the  mind 
of  my  readers,  when  I  say  to  them  that  the  down  and  feathers  on  the  breast  of  a  duck  lay  relatively  as  the  for  and 
hair  do  upon  the  skin  of  the  seal. 

At  this  season  of  first  "hauling  up",*  in  the  spring,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  bulls,  after  they  dry  off  and 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  a  dark,  dull  brown,  with  a  sprinkling  in  it  of  lighter  brown-black,  and  a 
number  of  hoary  or  grizzly  gray  coats  peculiar  to  the  very  old  males.  On  the  shoulders  of  aU  of  them,  that  is, 
the  adults,  the  over-hair  is  either  a  gray  or  rufous  ocher,  or  a  very  emphatic  "pepper  and  salt";  this  is  called  the 
"  wig".  The  body-colors  are  most  intense  and  pronounced  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  neck,  and  spine,  fading  down 
on  the  flanks  lighter,  to  much  lighter  ground  on  the  abdomen ;  still  never  white  or  even  a  clean  gray,  so  beautiful 
and  peculiar  to  them  when  young,  and  to  the  females.  The  skin  of  the  muzzle  and  flippers  is  a  dark  bluish-black, 
fading  in  the  older  examples  to  a  reddish  and  purplish  tint.  The  color  of  the  ears  and  tail  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  body,  perhaps  a  trifle  lighter;  the  ears  on  a  bull  fur-seal  are  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  the 
pavilions  or  auricles  are  tightly  rolled  up  on  themselves,  so  that  they  are  similar  in  shape  to,  and  exactly  the  size  of, 
the  little  finger  on  the  human  hand,  cut  off  at  the  second  phalangeal  joint,  a  trifle  more  cone-shaped,  however,  as 
they  are  greater  at  the  base  than  they  are  at  the  tip.    They  are  haired  and  furred  as  the  body  is. 

I  think  it  probable  that  this  animal  has  and  does  exert  the  power  of  compressing  or  dilating  this  scroll-like 
pavilion  to  its  ear,  just  according  as  it  dives  deeper  or  rises  in  the  water;  and  also,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hair- 
seal  has  this  control  over  the  meatus  externus,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it  in 
either  case  by  actual  observation:  yet  such  opportunity  as  I  have  had  gives  me  undoubted  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  hearing  of  the  fur-seal  is  wonderfully  keen  and  surpassingly  acute.  If  you  make  any  noise,  no  matter  how 
slight,  the  alarm  will  be  given  instantly  by  these  insignificant-looking  auditors,  and  the  animal,  awaking  from 
profound  sleep,  assumes,  with  a  single  motion,  an  erect  posture,  gives  a  stare  of  stupid  astonishment,  at  the  same 
time  breaking  out  into  incessant,  surly  roaring,  growling,  and  "spitting". 

YoiOE  OP  THE  Ptna-SEAL. — This  spitting,  as  I  call  it,  is  by  no  means  a  fair  or  full  expression  of  the  most 
characteristic  sound  or  action,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  peculiar  to  the  fur-seals  alone,  the  bulls  in  particular.  It 
is  the  usual  prelude  to  all  their  combats,  and  it  is  their  signal  of  astonishment.  It  follows  somewhat  in  this 
way:  when  the  two  disputants  are  nearly  within  reaching  or  striking  distance,  they  make  a  number  of  feints 
or  false  passes,  as  fencing-masters  do,  at  one  another,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  lifting  the  lips  or  snarling  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  glistening  teeth,  and  with  each  paes  of  the  head  and  neck  they  expel  the  air  so  violently  through 
the  larynx,  as  to  make  a  rapid  choo-choo-choo  sound,  like  steam-puffs  as  they  escape  fiova.  the  smoke-stack  of  a 
locomotive  when  it  starts  a  heavy  train,  especially  while  the  driving-wheels  slip  on  the  rail. 

All  of  the  bulls  have  the  power  and  frequent  inclination  to  utter  four  distinct  calls  or  notes.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  sea-lion,t  whose  voice  is  confined  to  a  single  bass  roar,  or  that  of  the  walrus,  which  is 
limited  to  a  dull  grunt,  or  that  of  the  hair-seal,  |  which  is  inaudible.  This  volubility  of  the  fur-seal  is  decidedly 
characteristic  and  prominent;  he  utters  a  hoarse,  resonant  roar,  loud  and  long;  he  gives  vent  to  a  low,  entirely 
diflferent,  gurgling  growl;  he  emits  a  chuckling,  sibilant,  piping  whistle,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea,  for  it  must  be  heard  to  be  understood;  and  this  spitting  or  choo  sound  just  mentioned. 
The  cows§  have  but  one  note — a  hollow,  prolonged,  bla-a-ting  call,  addressed  only  to  their  pups;  on  all  other 
occasions  they  are  usually  silent.  It  is  something  strangely  like  the  cry  of  a  calf  or  an  old  sheep.  They  also  make 
a  spitting  sound  or  snort  when  suddenly  disturbed — a  kind  of  a  cough,  as  it  were.  The  j)ups  "  blaat"  also,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  their  sound  being  somewhat  weaker  and  hoarser  than  their  mother's,  after  birth;  they,  too,  comically 
spit  or  cough  when  aroused  suddenly  from  a  nap  or  driven  into  a  corner,  opening  their  little  mouths  like  young 
birds  in  a  nest,  when  at  bay,  backed  up  in  some  crevice,  or  against  some  tussock. 

Indeed,  so  similar  is  the  sound,  that  I  noticed  that  a  number  of  sheep  which  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
had  brought  up  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  George  island,  during  the  summer  of  1873,  were  constantly  attracted  to 
the  rookeries,  and  were  running  in  among  the  "hoUuschickie  ";  so  much  so,  that  they  neglected  the  good  pasturage 

"  Hauling  up,"  a  technical  term,  applied  to  the  action  of  the  seals  when  they  land  from  the  surf  and  haul  up  or  drag  themselves 
over  the  beach.    It  is  expressive  and  appropriate,  as  are  most  of  the  scaling  phrases. 

'i  Eumetopias  Stelleri.  i  Phoca  vituUna. 

J  Without  explanation,  I  may  be  considered  as  making  use  of  paradoxical  language  by  using  these  terms  of  description;  for  the 
inconsistency  of  talking  of  "pups",  with  "cows",  and  "bulls",  and  "rookeries",  on  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  same,  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed;  but  this  nomenclature  has  been  given  and  used  by  the  American  and  English  whaling  and  sealing  parties  for  many  years,  and 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  seals  themselves  so  suit  the  naming,  that  I  have  felt  satisfied  to  retain  the  style  throughout  as  rendering 
my  description  more  intelligible,  especially  so  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business,  or  may  be  hereafter.  The  Eussians  are  more 
consistent,  but  not  so  "pat";  they  call  the  bull  "see-catch",  a  term  implying  strength,  vigor,  etc. ;  the  cow,  "matkah,"  or  mother;  the 
pupa,  "kotiokie,"  orUttle  seals;  the  non-breeding  males  under  six  and  seven  years,  "hoUuschickie,"  or  bachelors.  The  name  applied 
oolleotiTOly  to  the  fur-seal  by  them  ia  "morakie-kot,"  or  sea-oat. 
o 
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on  the  uplands  beyond,  and  a  small  boy  had  to  be  regularly  employed  to  herd  them  where  they  could  feed  to 
advantage.  These  transported  Ovidce,  though  they  could  not  possibly  find  anything  in  their  eyes  suggestive  of 
companionship  among  the  seals,  had  their  ears  so  charmed  by  the  sheep-like  accents  of  the  female  pinnipeds,  as 
to  persuade  them  against  their  senses  of  vision  and  smell. 

The  sound  which  arises  from  these  great  breeding-grounds  of  the  far-seal,  where  thousands  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  angry,  vigilant  bulls  are  roaring,  chuckling,  and  piping,  and  multitudes  of  seal-mothers  are  calling 
in  hollow,  blaating  tones  to  their  young,  that  in  turn  respond  incessantly,  is  simply  defiance  to  verbal  description. 
It  is,  at  a  slight  distance,  softened  into  a  deep  booming,  as  of  a  cataract]  and  I  have  heard  it,  with  a  Ught,  fair  wind 
to  the  leeward,  as  far  as  six  miles  out  from  land  on  the  sea  5  and  even  in  the  thunder  of  the  surf  and  the  roar  of 
heavy  gales,  it  will  rise  up  and  over  to  your  ear  for  quite  a  considerable  distance  away.  It  is  the  monitor  which 
the  sea-captains  anxiously  strain  their  ears  for,  when  they  run  their  dead  reckoning  up,  and  are  laying  to  for  the 
fog  to  rise,  in  order  that  they  may  get  their  bearings  of  the  land ;  once  heard,  they  hold  on  to  the  sound  and  feel 
their  way  in  to  anchor.  The  seal-roar  at  "Novastoshnah"  during  the  summer  of  1872,  saved  the  life  of  the  surgeon*, 
and  six  natives  belonging  to  the  island,  who  had  pushed  out  on  an  egging-trip  from  Northeast  point  to  Walrus 
island.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  I  have  listened  through  the  night  to  this  volume  of  extraordinary  sound, 
which  never  ceases  with  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun  throughout  the  entire  season  of  breeding,  that  it  was 
fully  equal  to  the  churning  boom  of  the  waves  of  Niagara.  Mght  and  day,  throughout  the  season,  this  din  upon 
the  rookeries  is  steady  and  constant. 

Effects  of  heat  on  the  seais. — The  seals  seem  to  suffer  great  inconvenience  and  positive  misery  from  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  heat.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  observe  that,  when  the  temperature  was  46°  and 
48°  Fahr.  on  land  during  the  summer,  they  would  show  everywhere  signs  of  distress,  whenever  they  made  any 
exertion  in  moving  or  fighting,  evidenced  by  panting  and  the  elevation  of  their  hind-flippers,  which  they  used 
incessantly  as  so  many  fans.  With  the  thermometer  again  higher,  as  it  is  at  rare  intervals,  standing  at  55°  and  60°, 
they  then  seem  to  suffer  even  when  at  rest ;  and  at  such  times  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  kaleidoscepic  appearance  of 
a  rookery — ^in  any  of  these  rookeries  where  the  seals  are  spread  out  in  every  imaginable  position  their  lithesome 
bodies  can  assume,  all  industriously  fan  themselves ;  they  use  sometimes  the  fore-flippers  as  ventilators,  as  it  were, 
by  holding  them  aloft  motionless,  at  the  same  time  fanning  briskly  with  the  hinder  ones,  according  as  they  sit  or  lie. 
This  wavy  motion  of  fanning  or  flapping  gives  a  hazy  indistinctness  to  the  whole  scene,  which  is  difBcult  to  express 
in  language ;  but  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  fur-seal,  and  perhaps  the  most  unique  feature,  is 
this  very  fanning  manner  in  which  they  use  their  flippers,  when  seen  on  the  breeding-grounds  at  this  season.  They 
also,  when  idle,  as  it  were,  off-shore  at  sea,  lie  on  their  sides  in  the  water  with  only  a  partial  exposure  of  the  body, 
the  head  submerged,  and  then  hoist  up  a  fore-  or  hind-flipper  clear  out  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time  scratching 
themselves  or  enjoying  a  momentary  nap ;  but  in  this  position  there  is  no  fanning.  I  say  "scratching",  because 
the  seal,  in  common  with  all  animals,  is  preyed  upon  by  vermin,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  species  of  louse,  or  parasitic 
tick,  that  belongs  to  it. 

Sleeping  afloat. — Speaking  of  the  seal  as  it  rests  in  the  water,  leads  me  to  remark  that  they  seem  to  sleep 
as  sound  and  as  comfortably,  bedded  on  the  waves  or  rolled  by  the  swell,  as  they  do  on  the  land ;  they  lie  on  their 
backs,  fold  the  fore-flippers  down  across  the  chest,  and  turn  the  hind  ones  up  and  over,  so  that  the  tips  rest  on  their 
necks  and  chins,  thus  exposing  simply  the  nose  and  the  heels  of  the  hind-flippers  above  water,  nothing  else  being 
seen.  In  this  position,  unless  it  is  very  rough,  the  seal  sleeps  as  serenely  as  did  the  prototype  of  that  memorable 
song,  who  was  "  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  "- 

Fasting  of  the  seals  at  the  eookeeies  :  Intestinal  worms. — All  the  bulls,  from  the  very  first,  that 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  positions,  have  not  left  them  from  the  moment  of  their  landing  for  a  single  instant, 
night  or  day;  nor  will  they  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  rutting  season,  which  subsides  entirely  between  the  1st  and 
10th  of  August,  beginning  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  cows  in  June.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  this  causes  them 
to  fast,  to  abstain  entirely  from  food  of  any  kind,  or  water,  for  three  months  at  least;  and  a  few  of  them  actually 
stay  out  four  months,  in  total  abstinence,  before  going  back  into  the  water  for  the  fij^st  time  after  "hauling  up"  in 
May ;  they  then  return  as  so  many  bony  shadows  of  what  they  were  only  a  few  months  anteriorly ;  covered  with 
wounds,  abject  and  spiritless,  they  laboriously  crawl  back  to  the  sea  to  renew  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Such  physical  endurance  is  remarkable  enough  alone ;  but  it  is  simply  wonderful,  when  we  come  to  associate 
this  fasting  with  the  unceasing  activity,  restlessness,  and  duty  devolved  upon  the  bulls  as  the  heads  of  large 
families.  They  do  not  stagnate  like  hibernating  bears  in  caves ;  there  is  not  one  torpid  breath  drawn  by  them 
in  the  whole  period  of  their  fast ;  it  is  evidently  sustained  and  accomplished  by  the  self-absorption  of  their  own 
fat,  with  which  they  are  so  liberally  supplied  when  they  first  come  out  from  the  sea  and  take  up  their  positions  on 
the  breeding-grounds ;  and  which  gradually  disappears,  until  nothing  but  the  staring  hide,  protruding  tendons  and 
bones  mark  the  limit  of  their  abstinence.    There  must  be  some  remarkable  provision  made  by  nature  for  the 

*  Dr.  Otto  Cramer.  The  suddenness  ■witli  wUob  fog  and  -vrind  shut  down  and  sweep  over  the  sea  here,  even  when  the  day  opens  most 
auspiciously  for  a  short  hoat-voyage,  has  so  alarmed  the  natives  in  times  past,  that  a  visit  is  now  never  made  hy  them  £rom  island  to 
island,  unless  on  one  of  the  company's  vessels.  Several  bidarrahs  have  never  been  heard  from,  which,  in  earlier  times,  attempted  to  sail, 
■with  picked  crews  of  the  natives,  from  one  island  to  the  other. 
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entire  torpidity  of  the  seals'  stomachs  and  bowels,  in  consequence  of  their  being  empty  and  nnsnppUed  during  this 
long  period,  coupled  with  the  intense  activity  and  physical  energy  of  the  animals  throughout  that  time,  which, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  a  supposed  physiological  law,  does  not  seem  to  affect  them,  for  they  come  back 
just  as  sleek,  fat,  and  ambitious  as  ever,  in  the  following  season. 

I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  hundreds  which  were  driven  up  and  killed  immediately  after  their  arrival  in 
the  spring,  near  the  village ;  I  have  the  word  of  the  natives  here,  who  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
opened  during  the  slaughtering-seasons  past,  but  in  no  single  case  has  anything  ever  been  found,  other  than  the 
bile  and  ordinary  secretions  of  healthy  organs  of  this  class,  with  the  marked  exception  of  finding  in  every  one  a 
snarl  or  cluster  of  worms,*  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  bunch  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Fasting  apparently  has 
no  effect  upon  the  worms,  for  on  the  rare  occasion,  and  perhaps  the  last  one  that  will  ever  occur,  of  killing  three  or 
four  hundred  old  bulls  late  in  the  faU  to  supply  the  natives  with  (Janoe  skins,  I  was  present,  and  again  examined 
their  paunches,  finding  the  same  ascaridae  within.  They  were  lively  in  these  empty  stomachs,  and  their  presence, 
I  think,  gives  some  reason  for  the  habit  which  the  old  bulls  have  (the  others  do  not)  of  swallowing  small 
water-worn  bowlders,  the  stones  in  some  of  the  stomachs  weighing  half  a  pound  apiece,  in  others  much  smaller. 
In  one  paunch  I  found  over  five  pounds,  in  the  aggregate,  of  large  pebbles,  which,  iu  grinding  against  one  another, 
I  believe,  must  comfort  the  seal  by  aiding  to  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  those  intestinal  pests. 

The  sea-lion  is  also  troubled  in  the  same  way  by  a  similar  species  of  worm,  and  I  preserved  the  stomach  of  one 
of  these  animals  in  which  there  was  more  than  ten  pounds  of  stones,  some  of  them  alone  very  great  in  size.  Of 
this  latter  animal,  I  suppose  it  could  swallow  bowlders  that  weigh  two  and  three  pounds  each.  I  can  ascribe 
no  other  cause  for  this  habit  among  those  animals  than  that  given,  as  they  are  the  highest  type  of  the  carnivora, 
eating  fish  as  a  regular  means  of  subsistence,  varying  the  monotony  of  this  diet  with  occasional  juicy  fronds  of 
sea-weed  or  kelp,  and  perhaps  a  crab  or  such  once  in  a  while,  provided  it  is  small  and  tender  or  soft-shelled.  I  know 
that  the  sailors  say  that  the  Gallorhinus  swallows  these  stones  to  "ballast"  himself;  in  other  words,  to  enable  him 
to  dive  deeply  and  quickly;  but  I  noticed  that  the  females  and  the  "  holluschickie "  dive  quicker  and  swim  better 
than  the  old  fellows  above  specified,  and  they  do  so  without  any  ballast.  They  also  have  less  muscular  power, 
only  a  tithe  of  that  which  the  "  see-catch"  possesses.    No,  the  ballast  theory  is  not  tenable.    (See  note,  39,  J.) 

AEEiVAii  OF  THE  oow-SBALS  AT  THE  KOOKEBIES. — Between  the  12th  and  14th  of  June,  the  first  of  the  cow- 
seals,  as  a  rule,  come  up  from  the  sea ;  then  the  long  agony  of  the  waiting  bulls  is  over,  and  they  signalize  it  by 
a  period  of  universal,  spasmodic,  desperate  fighting  among  themselves.  Though  they  have  quarreled  all  the  time 
from  the  moment  they  first  landed,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  season,  in  August,  yet  that  fighting 
which  takes  place  at  this  date  is  the  bloodiest  and  most  vindictive  known  to  the  seal.  I  presume  that  the  heaviest 
percentage  of  mutilation  and  death  among  the  old  males  from  these  brawls,  occur  in  this  week  of  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  females. 

A  strong  contrast  now  between  the  males  and  females  looms  up,  both  in  size  and  shape,  which  is  heightened 
by  the  air  of  exceeding  peace  and  dove-like  amiability  which  the  latter  class  exhibit,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ferocity  and  saturnine  behavior  of  the  former. 

Dbsoeiption  of  the  cow-seal. — The  cows  are  from  4  to  4J  feet  in  length  from  head  to  tail,  and  much  more 
shapely  in  their  proportions  than  the  bulls ;  there  is  no  wrapping  around  their  necks  and  shoulders  of  unsightly 
masses  of  blubber;  their  Uthe,  elastic  forms,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season,  are  never  altered;  this  they 
are,  however,  enabled  to  keep,  because  in  the  provision  of  seal-economy,  they  sustain  no  protracted  fasting  period ; 
for,  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  young  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  go  to  the  sea  for  food,  returning  perhaps 
to-morrow,  perhaps  later,  even  not  for  several  days  in  fact,  to  again  suckle  and  nourish  it;  having  in  the  mean 
time  sped  far  off  to  distant  fishing  banks,  and  satiated  a  hunger  which  so  active  and  highly  organized  an  animal 
must  experience,  when  deprived  of  sustenance  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  the  females  come  up  wet  and  dripping  from  the  water,  they  are  at  first  a  duU,  dirty-gray  color,  dark  on  the 
back  and  upper  parts,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  transformation  in  their  appearance  made  by  drying  is  wonderful. 
You  would  hardly  believe  that  they  could  be  the  same  animals,  for  they  now  fairly  glisten  with  a  rich  steel  and 
maltese  gray  luster  on  the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  along  down  the  spine,  which  blends  into  an  almost 
snow-white  over  the  chest  and  on  the  abdomen.  But  this  beautiful  coloring  in  turn  is  agaia  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  same  weather;  for  after  a  few  days  it  will  gradually  change,  so  that  by  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  it  is 
a  dull,  rufous-ocher  below,  and  a  cinereous  brown  and  gray  mixed  above.  This  color  they  retain  throughout  the 
breeding-season,  up  to  the  time  of  shedding  their  coat  in  August. 

The  head  and  eye  of  the  female  are  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  expression  is  really  attractive,  gentle,  and 
intelligent ;  the  large,  lustrous,  blue-black  eyes  are  humid  and  soft  with  the  tenderest  expression,  while  the  small, 
well-formed  head  is  poised  as  gracefully  on  her  neck  as  can  be  well  imagined;  she  is  the  very  picture  of  benignity 
and  satisfaction,  when  she  is  perched  up  on  some  convenient  rock,  and  has  an  opportunity  to  quietiy  fan  herself,  the 
eyes  half-closed  and  the  head  thrown  back  on  her  gently-swelUng  shoulders. 

The  females  land  on  these  islands  not  from  the  slightest  desire  to  see  their  uncouth  lords  and  masters,  but  from 

•  Nematoda. 
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an  accurate  and  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  time  in  which  their  period  of  gestation  ends.  They  are  in  fact 
driven  up  to  the  rookeries  by  this  cause  alone ;  the  young  cannot  be  brought  forth  in  the  water,  and  in  all  cases 
marked  by  myself,  the  pups  were  born  soon  after  landing,  some  in  a  few  hours,  but  most  usually  a  day  or  so 
elapses  before  delivery. 

Organization  of  the  eookebies. — They  are  noticed  and  received  by  the  males  on  the  water-line  stations 
with  attention ;  they  are  alternately  coaxed  and  urged  up  on  to  the  rocks,  as  far  as  these  beach-masters  can  do  so, 
by  chuckling,  whistling,  and  roaring,  and  then  they  are  immediately  under  the  most  jealous  supervision ;  but, 
owing  to  the  covetous  and  ambitious  nature  of  the  bulls  which  occupy  these  stations  to  the  rear  of  the  water-line 
and  way  back,  the  little  cows  have  a  rough-and-tumble  time  of  it  when  they  begin  to  arrive  in  small  numbers  at 
first",  for  no  sooner  is  the  pretty  animal  fairly  established  on  the  station  of  male  number  one,  who  has  welcomed  her 
there,  then  he,  perhaps,  sees  another  one  of  her  style  in  the  water  from  whence  she  has  come,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  polygamous  feeling,  devotes  himself  anew  to  coaxing  the  later  arrival,  by  that  same  winning  manner  so  successful 
in  the  first  case;  then  when  bull  number  two,  just  back,  observes  bull  number  one  off  guard,  he  reaches  out  with  his 
long  strong  neck  and  picks  up  the  unhappy  but  passive  cow  by  the  scruff  of  her's,  just  as  a  cat  does  a  kitten,  and 
deposits  her  upon  his  seraglio  ground ;  then  bulls  number  three  and  four,  and  so  on,  in  the  vicinity,  seeing  this 
high-handed  operation,  all  assail  one  another,  especially  number  two,  and  for  a  moment  have  a  tremendous  fight, 
perhaps  lasting  half  a  minute  or  so,  and  during  this  commotion  the  little  cow  is  generally  moved,  or  moves,  farther 
back  from  the  water,  two  or  three  stations  more,  where,  when  all  gets  quiet  again,  she  usually  remains  in  peace. 
Her  last  lord  and  master,  not  having  the  exposure  to  such  diverting  temptation  as  her  first,  gives  her  such  care 
that  she  not  only  is  unable  to  leave,  did  she  wish,  but  no  other  bull  can  seize  upon  her.  This  is  only  a  faint  (and  I 
fully  appreciate  it),  wholly  inadequate  description  of  the  hurly-burly  and  the  method  by  which  the  rookeries  are 
filled  up,  from  first  to  last,  when  the  females  arrive.  That  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  trials  and  tribulations 
which  both  parties  on  the  rookery  subject  themselves  to,  before  the  harems  are  filled. 

Far  back,  fifteen  or  twenty  "see-catchie"  stations  deep  from  the  Water-line,  and  sometimes  more,  but  generally 
not  over  an  average  of  ten  or  fifteen,  the  cows  crowd  in  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  arriving,  which  is  by  the  10th 
or  14th  of  July ;  then  they  are  able  to  go  about  pretty  much  as  they  please,  for  the  bulls  have  become  so  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  constant  fasting,  fighting,  and  excitement  during  the  past  two  months,  that  they  are  quite  content 
now  even  with  only  one  or  two  partners,  if  they  should  have  no  more. 

The  cows  seem  to  haul  up  in  compact  bodies  from  the  water,  filling  in  the  whole  ground  to  the  rear  of  the 
rookeries,  never  scattering  about  over  the  surface  of  this  area ;  they  have  mapped  out  from  the  first  their  chosen 
resting  places,  and  they  will  not  lie  quietly  in  any  position  outside  of  the  great  mass  of  their  kind.  This  is  due  to 
their  intensely  gregarious  nature,  and  admirably  adapted  for  their  protection.  And  here  I  should  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  they  select  this  rookery-ground  with  all  the  skill  of  civil  engineers.  It  is^i  preferred  with  special 
reference  to  the  drainage,  for  it  must  lie  so  that  the  produce  of  the  constantly  dissolving  fogs  and  rain-clouds  shall 
not  lie  upon  them,  having  a  great  aversion  to,  and  a  firm  determination  to  rest  nowhere  on  water-puddled  ground. 
This  is  admirably  exhibited,  and  wiU  be  understood  by  a  study  of  my  sketch-maps  which  follow,  illustrative  of 
these  rookeries  and  the  area  and  position  of  the  seals  upon  them.  Every  one  of  those  breeding-grounds  slopes  up 
gently  from  the  sea,  and  on  no  one  of  them  is  there  anything  like  a  muddy  flat. 

I  found  it  an  exceedingly  difBcult  matter  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  a  fair  general  average  number  of  cows  to  each 
bull  on  the  rookery ;  but,  after  protracted  study,  I  think  it  wUl  be  nearly  correct  when  I  assign  to  each  male  a 
general  ratio  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  females  at  the  stations  nearest  the  water ;  and  for  those  back  in  order  from 
that  line  to  the  rear,  from  five  to  twelve;  but  there  are  so  many  exceptional  cases,  so  many  instances  where 
forty-five  and  fifty  females  are  all  under  the  charge  of  one  male ;  and  then,  again,  where  there  are  two  br  three 
females  only,  that  this  question  was  and  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  its  settlement  to  my  mind. 

Near  Ketavie  point,  and  just  above  it  to  the  north,  is  an  odd  wash-out  of  the  basalt  by  the  surf,  which  has 
chiseled,  as  it  were,  from  the  foundation  of  the  island,  a  lava  table,  with  a  single  roadway  or  land  passage  to  it. 
Upon  the  summit  of  this  footstool  I  counted  forty-five  cows,  all  under  the  charge  of  one  old  veteran.  Ho  had  them 
penned  up  on  this  table-rock  by  taking  his  stand  at  the  gate,  as  it  were,  through  which  they  passed  up  and  passed 
down — a  Turkish  brute  typified. 

Unattached  males — At  the  rear  of  all  these  rookeries  there  is  invariably  a  large  number  of  able-bodied 
males  which  have  come  late,  but  wait  patiently,  yet  in  vain,  for  families  ;  most  of  them  having  had  to  fight  as 
desperately  for  the  privilege  of  being  there  as  any  of  their  more  fortunately-located  neighbors,  who  are  nearer  the 
water,  and  in  succession  from  there  to  where  they  are  themselves ;  but  the  cows  do  not  like  to  be  in  any  outside 
position.  They  cannot  be  coaxed  out  where  they  are  not  in  close  company  with  their  female  mates  and  masses. 
They  lie  most  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  largest  harems,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  thickly  that 
there  is  hardly  moving  or  turning  room  until  the  females  cease  to  come  from  the  sea.  The  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  males  in  the  rear  during  the  breeding-season  only  serves  to  qualify  them  to  move  into  the  places  which  are 
necessarily  vacated  by  those  males  that  are,  in  the  mean-time,  obliged  to  leave  from  virile  exhaustion,  or  incipient 
wounds.    All  the  surplus  able-bodied  males,  that  have  not  been  successful  in  effecting  a  landing  on  the  rookeries, 
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cannot  at  any  one  time  during  the  season  be  seen  here  on  this  rear  line.  Only  a  portion  of  their  number  are  in 
sight;  the  others  are  either  loafing  at  sea,  adjacent,  or  are  hauled  out  in  morose  squads  between  the  rookeries  on 
the  beaches. 

CouEAGE  OF  TECE  PUB-SEALS. — The  courage  with  which  the  fur-seal  holds  his  position  aa  the  head  and 
guardian  of  a  family,  is  of  the  highest  order.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  drive  them  from  their  harem  posts,  when 
they  were  fairly  established  on  their  stations,  and  have  always  failed',  with  few  exceptions.  I  might  use  every  stone 
at  my  command,  making  all  the  noise  I  could.  Finally,  to  put  their  courage  to  the  fullest  test,  I  have  walked  up  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  an  old  veteran,  toward  the  extreme  end  of  Tolstoi,  who  had  only  four  cows  in  charge,  and 
commenced  with  my  double-barreled  fowling-piece  to  pepper  him  all  over  with  fine  mustard-seed  shot,  being  kind 
enough,  in  spite  of  my  zeal,  not  to  put  out  his  eyes.  His  bearing,  in  spite  of  the  noise,  smell  of  powder,  and 
painful  irritation  which  the  fine  shot  must  have  produced,  did  not  change  in  the  least  from  the  usual  attitude  of 
determined,  plucky  defense,  which  nearly  all  of  the  bulls  assumed  when  attacked  with  showers  of  stones  and  noise; 
he  would  dart  out  right  and  left  with  his  long  neck  and  catch  the  timid  cows,  that  furtively  attempted  to  run  after 
each  report  of  my  gun,  fling  and  drag  them  back  to  their  places  under  his  head ;  and  then,  stretchiag  up  to  his  full 
height  look  me  directly  and  defiantly  in  the  face,  roaring  and  chuckling  most  vehemently.  The  cows,  however, 
soon  got  away  from  him ;  they  could  not  stand  my  racket  in  spite  of  their  dread  of  him ;  but  he  still  stood  his 
ground,  making  little  charges  on  me  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  in  a  succession  of  gallops  or  lunges,  spitting  furiously,  and 
then  comically  retreating  to  the  old  position,  with  an  indescribable  leer  and  swagger,  back  of  which  he  would  not 
go,  fully  resolved  to  hold  his  own  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

This  courage  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that,  in  regard  to  man,  it  is  invariably  of  a  defensive 
character.  The  seal  is  always  on  the  defensive;  he  never  retreats,  and  he  will  not  attack.  If  he  makes  you  return 
when  you  attack  him,  he  never  follows  you  much  farther  than  the  boundary  of  his  station,  and  then  no  aggravation 
will  compel  him  to  take  the  offensive,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
trait. 

Behatioe  of  the  female  seals  on  the  eookeeies. — The  cows,  during  the  whole  season,  do  great  credit 
to  their  amiable  expression,  by  their  manner  and  behavior  on  the  rookery;  they  never  fight  or  quarrel  one  with 
another,  and  never  or  seldom  utter  a  cry  of  pain  or  rage  when  they  are  roughly  handled  by  the  bulls,  which 
frequently  get  a  cow  between  them  and  actually  tear  the  skin  from  her  back  with  their  teeth,  cutting  deep  gashes 
in  it  as  they  snatch  her  from  mouth  to  mouth.  If  sand  does  not  get  into  these  wounds  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
they  heal ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  could  see  scars  on  them  anywhere  except  the  fresh  ones  ot  this  year, 
they  must  heal  effectually  and  exhibit  no  trace  the  next  season. 

The  cows,  like  the  bulls,  vary  much  in  weight,  but  the  extraordinary  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  adult, 
is  exceedingly  striking.  Two  females  taken  from  the  rookery  nearest  to  St.  Paul  -xallage,  right  under  the  bluffs, 
and  almost  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  natives'  houses,  called  "Kah  Speel",  after  they  had  brought  forth  their  young, 
were  weighed  by  myself,  and  their  respective  returns  on  the  scales  were  56  and  100  pounds  each ;  the  former  being 
about  three  or  four  years  old,  and  the  latter  over  six — perhaps  ten ;  both  were  fat,  or  rather  in  good  condition — as 
good  as  they  ever  are.  Thus  the  female  is  just  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  male.*  Among  the  sea-lions  the 
proportion  is  just  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  male,t  while  the  hair-seals,  as  I  have  before  stated,  are  not  distinguishable 
in  this  respect,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  but  my  notice  was  limited  to  a  few  specimens  only. 

Attitudes  op  fue- seals  on  land. — It  is  quite  beyond  my  power,  indeed  entirely  out  of  the  question,  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  thousand  and  one  positions  in  which  the  seals  compose  themselves  and  rest  when  on  land. 
They  may  be  said  to  assume  every  possible  attitude  which  a  flexible  body  can  be  put  into,  no  matter  how  characteristic 
or  seemingly  forced  or  constrained.  Their  joints  seem  to  be  double-hinged ;  in  fact,  all  ball  and  socket  union  of 
the  bones.  One  favorite  position,  especially  with  the  females,  is  to  perch  upon  a  point  or  edge-top  of  some  rock, 
and  throw  their  heads  back  upon  their  shoulders,  with  the  nose  held  directly  up  and  aloft;  and  then  closing  their 
eyes,  to  take  short  naps  without  changing  their  attitude,  now  and  then  softly  lifting  one  or  the  other  of  their  long, 
slender  hind-flippers,  which  they  slowly  wave  with  that  peculiar  fanning  motion  to  which  I  have  alluded  heretofore. 
Another  attitude,  and  one  of  the  most  common,  is  to  curl  themselves  up  just  as  a  dog  does  on  a  hearth-rug, 
bringing  the  tail  and  nose  close  together.  They  also  stretch  out,  laying  the  head  close  to  the  body,  and  sleep  an 
hour  or  two  without  rising,  holding  one  of  the  hind-flippers  up  all  the  time,  now  and  then  gently  moving  it,  the 
eyes  being  tightly  closed. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  define  the  anomalous  tail  of  the  fur-seal  here.  It  is  just  about  as  important  as  the 
caudal  appendage  to  a  bear,  even  less  significant ;  it  is  the  very  emphasis  of  abbreviation.  In  the  old  males  it  is 
positively  only  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  while  among  the  females  only  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  wholly 
inconspicuous,  and  not  even  recognized  by  the  casual  observer. 

Sleeping  seals.— I  come  now  to  speak  of  another  feature  which  interested  me  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
as  any  other  characteristic  of  this  creature;  and  that  is  their  fashion  of  slumber.  The  sleep  of  the  fur-seal,  seen  o  i 
land,  from  the  old  male  down  to  the  youngest,  is  always  accompanied  by  an  involuntary,  nervous,  muscular  twitching 

•  Adult  male  and  female.  t  Adult  male  and  female ;  Euvietopias  Stelleri. 
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and  slight  shifting  of  the  flippers,  together  with  ever  and  anon  quivering  and  uneasy  rollings  of  the  body,  accompanied 
by  a  quick  folding  anew  of  the  fore-flippers ;  all  of  which  may  be  signs,  as  it  were,  in  fact,  pf  their  simply  having 
nightmares,  or  of  sporting,  in  a  visionary  way,  far  off  in  some  dream-land  sea;  but  perhaps  very  much  as 
an  old  nurse  said,  in  reference  to  the  smiles  on  a  sleeping  child's  face,  they  are  disturbed  by  their  intestinal 
parasites.  I  have  studied  hundreds  of  such  somnolent  examples.  Stealing  softly  up  so  closely  that  I  could  lay 
my  hand  upon  them  from  the  point  where  I  was  sitting,  did  I  wish  to,  and  watching  the  sleeping  seals,  I  have 
always  found  their  sleep  to  be  of  this  nervous  description.  The  respiration  is  short  and  rapid,  but  with  no 
breathing  (unless  the  ear  is  brought  very  close)  or  snoring  sound;  the  quivering,  heaving  of  the  flanks  only 
indicates  the  action  of  the  lungs.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  I  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  snoring  seal, 
especially  among  the  pups ;  but  a  close  examination  always  gave  some  abnormal  reason  for  it;  generally  a  slight 
distemper,  never  anything  severer,  however,  than  some  trifle,  by  which  the  nostrils  were  stopped  up  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

The  cows  on  the  rookeries  sleep  a  great  deal,  but  the  males  have  the  veriest  cat-naps  that  can  be  imagined.  I 
never  could  time  the  slumber  of  any  old  male  on  the  breeding-grounds,  which  lasted  without  interruption  longer 
than  five  minutes,  day  or  night;  while  away  from  th^e  places,  however,  I  have  known  them  to  lie  sleeping  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  broken  by  these  fitful,  nervous,  dreamy  starts,  yet  without  opening  the  eyes,  for  an  hour 
or  so  at  a  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pups,  the  fur-seal  seems  to  have  very  little  rest  awake  or  sleeping ;  perpetual  motion 
is  well  nigh  incarnate  with  its  being. 

Ftje-seIl  ptjps. — As  I  have  said  before,  the  females,  soon  after  landing,  are  delivered  of  their  young. 
Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  pup  (twins  are  rare,  if  ever)  the  little  creature  finds  its  voice,  a  weak,  husky 
blaat,  and  begins  to  paddle  about  with  its  eyes  wide  open  from  the  start,  in  a  confused  sort  of  way  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  mother  turns  around  to  notice  her  offspring  and  give  it  attention,  and  still  later  to  suckle  it ; 
and  for  this  purpose  she  is  supplied  with  four  small,  brown  nipples,  almost  wholly  concealed  in  the  far,  and  which 
are  placed  about  eight  inches  apart,  lengthwise  with  the  body,  on  the  abdomen,  between  the  fore-  and  hind-flippers, 
with  about  four  inches  of  space  between  them  transversely.  These  nipples  are  seldom  visible,  and  then  faintiy 
seen  through  the  hair  and  far.  The  milk  is  abundant,  rich,  and  creamy.  The  pups  nurse  very  heartily,  almost 
gorging  themselves,  so  much  so  that  they  often  have  to  yield  up  the  excess  of  what  they  have  taken  down,  mewling 
and  puking  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 

The  pup  from  birth,  and  for  the  next  three  months,  is  of  a  jet-black  color,  hair  and  flippers,  save  a  tiny  white 
patch  just  back  of  each  forearm.  It  weighs  first  from  three  to  four  pounds,  and  is  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long. 
It  does  not  seem  to  nurse  more  than  once  every  two  or  three  days,  but  in  this  I  am  very  likely  mistaken,  for  they 
may  have  received  attention  from  the  mother  in  the  night,  or  other  times  in  the  day  when  I  was  unable  to  keep  up 
my  watch  over  the  individuals  which  I  had  marked  for  this  supervision. 

The  apathy  with  which  the  young  are  treated  by  the  old  on  the  breeding-grounds,  especially  by  the  mothers, 
was  very  strange  to  me,  and  I  was  considerably  surprised  at  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  seal-mother  caress  or  fondle 
her  offspring ;  and  should  it  stray  to  a  short  distance  from  the  harem,  I  could  step  to  and  pick  it  up,  and  even  kiU 
it  before  the  mother's  eye,  without  causing  her  the  slightest  concern,  as  far  as  all  outward  signs  and  manifestation 
would  indicate.  The  same  indifference  is  also  exhibited  by  the  male  to  all  that  may  take  place  of  this  character 
outside  of  the  boundary  of  his  seraglio ;  but  the  moment  the  pups  are  inside  the  limits  of  his  harem-ground,  he  is 
a  jealous  and  a  fearless  protector,  vigilant  and  determined ;  but  if  the  little  animals  are  careless  enough  to  pass 
beyond  this  boundary,  then  I  can  go  up  to  them  and  carry  them  off  before  the  eye  of  the  old  Turk  without 
receiving  from  him  the  slightest  attention  in  their  behalf — a  curious  guardian,  forsooth ! 

It  is  surprising  to  me  how  few  of  these  young  pups  get  crushed  to  death  while  the  ponderous  males  are 
floundering  over  them,  engaged  in  fighting  and  quarreling  among  themselves.  I  have  seen  two  bulls  dash  at  each 
other  with  all  the  energy  of  furious  rage,  meeting  right  in  the  midst  of  a  small  "pod"  of  forty  or  fifty  pups, 
tramp  oxer  them  with  all  their  crushing  weight,  and  bowling  them  out  right  and  left  in  every  direction  by  the 
impetus  of  their  movements,  without  injuring  a  single  one,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Still,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  great  weight  of  the  old  males,  their  broad,  flat  flippers  and  yielding  bodies  may  press 
down  heavily  on  these  little  fellows  without  actually  breaking  bones  or  mashing  them  out  of  sha.pe,  it  seems 
questionable  whether  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  pups  born  each  season  on  these  great  rookeries  of  the 
Pribylov  islands  are  destroyed  in  this  manner  on  the  breeding-grounds.* 

The  vitality  of  the  fur-seal  is  simply  astonishing.  His  physical  organization  passes  beyond  the  fabled  nine 
lives  of  the  cat.  As  a  slight  illustration  of  its  tenure  of  life,  I  will  mention  the  fact,  that  one  morning  the  chief 
came  to  me  with  a  pup  in  his  arms,  which  had  just  been  born,  and  was  still  womb-moist,  saying  that  the  mother 
had  been  killed  at  Tolstoi  by  accident,  and  he  supposed  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  "  choochil  ".t    I  took  it  up 

*  The  only  damage  whiola  these  little  fellows  have  up  here,  is  being  caught  by  an  October  gale  down  at  the  surf-margin,  when  they 
have  not  fairly  learned  to  swim ;  large  numbers  have  been  destroyed  by  sudden  "nips"  of  this  character. 
t  Specimen  to  stuff. 
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into  my  laboratory,  and  finding  that  it  could  walk  about  and  make  a  great  noise,  I  attempted  to  feed  it,  •with  the 
idea  of  having  a  comfortable  subject  to  my  pencil,  for  life-study,  of  the  young  in  the  varied  attitudes  of  sleep  and 
motion.  It  refused  everything  tliat  I  could  summon  to  its  attention  as  food;  and,  alternately  sleeping  aad  walking, 
in  its  clumsy  fashion,  about  the  floor,  it  actually  lived  nine  days — spending  the  half  of  every  day  in  floundering 
over  the  floor,  accompanying  all  movement  with  a  persistent,  hoarse,  blaating  cry — and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  had 
a  single  drop  of  its  mother's  mUk. 

In  the  pup,  the  head  is  the  only  disproportionate  feature  at  birth,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  adult  form ;  the 
neck  being  also  relatively  shorter  and  thicker.  The  eye  is  large,  round  and  full,  but  almost  a  "  navy  blue  "  at  times, 
it  soon  changes  into  the  blue-black  of  adolescence. 

The  females  appear  to  go  to  and  come  from  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  quite  frequently,  after  bearing  their 
young,  and  the  immediate  subsequent  coitus  with  the  male;  and  usually  return  to  the  spot  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  where  they  leave  their  pups,  crying  out  for  them,  and  recognizing  the  individual  replies,  though  ten 
thousand  around,  all  together,  should  blaat  at  once.  They  quickly  single  out  their  own  and  nurse  them.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  unfortunate  matter  if  the  mothers  could  not  identify  their  young  by  sound,  since  their  pups  get 
together  like  a  great  swarm  of  bees,  and  spread  out  upon  the  ground  in  what  the  sealers  call  "  pods  ",  or  clustered 
groups,  while  they  are  young  and  not  very  large ;  but  from  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  until  they  leave  the 
islands  for  the  dangers  of  the  great  Pacific,  in  the  winter,  along  by  the  first  of  I^ovember,  they  gather  in  this 
manner,  sleeping  and  froUicking  by  tens  of  thousands,  bunched  together  at  various  places  all  over  the  islands 
contiguous  to  the  breeding-grounds,  and  right  on  them.  A  mother  comes  up  from  the  sea,  whither  she  has  been  to 
wash,  and  perhaps  to  feed,  for  the  last  day  or  two,  feeling  her  way  along  to  about  where  she  thinks  her  pup  should 
be — at  least  where  she  left  it  last — ^but  perhaps  she  misses  it,  and  finds  instead  a  swarm  of  pups  in  which  it  has  been 
incorporated,  owing  to  its  great  fondness  for  society.  The  mother,  without  first  entering  into  the  crowd  of  thousands, 
calls  out  just  as  a  sheep  does  for  a  lamb ;  and,  out  of  aU  the  din  she — if  not  at  first,  at  the  end  of  a  few  trials — 
recognizes  the  voice  of  her  ofifepring,  and  then  advances,  striking  out  right  and  left,  toward  the  position  from  which 
it  replies.  But  if  the  pup  happens  at  this  time  to  be  asleep,  it  gives,  of  course,  no  response,  even  though  it  were 
dose  by ;  in  the  event  of  this  silence  the  cow,  after  calling  for  a  time  without  being  answered,  curls  herself  up  and 
takes  a  nap,  or  lazily  basks,  to  be  usually  more  successful,  or  wholly  so,  when  she  calls  again. 

The  pups  themselves  do  not  know  their  own  mothers — a  fact  which  I  ascertained  by  careful  observation — ^but 
they  are  so  constituted  that  they  incessantly  cry  out  at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  time  they  are  awake,  and  in 
this  way  the  mother  can  pick  out  from  the  monotonous  blaating  of  thousands  of  pups,  her  own,  and  she  will  not 
permit  any  other  to  suckle  it;  but  the  "kotickie"  themselves  attempt  to  nose  around  every  seal-mother  that  comes 
in  contact  with  them.    (See  note,  39, 1.) 

DisOEaANTZATiON  OP  THE  EOOKEELES. — Between  the  end  of  July  and  the  5th  or  8th  of  August  of  every  year, 
the  rookeries  are  completely  changed  in  appearance;  the  systematic  and  regular  disposition  of  the  families  or  harems 
over  the  whole  extent  of  breeding-ground  has  disappeared ;  aU  that  clock-work  order  which  has  heretofore  existed 
seems  to  be  broken  up.  The  breeding-season  over,  those  bulls  which  have  held  their  positions  since  the  first  of  May 
leave,  most  of  them  thin  in  flesh  and  weak,  and  of  their  number  a  very  large  proportion  do  not  come  out  again  on 
land  during  the  season ;  but  such  as  are  seen  at  the  end  of  October  and  November,  are  in  good  flesh.  They  have  a 
new  coat  of  rich,  dark,  grey-brown  hair  and  fur,  with  gray  or  grayish  ocher  "  wigs"  of  longer  hair  over  the  shoulders, 
forming  a  fresh,  strong  contrast  to  the  duU,  rusty,  brown  and  umber  dress  in  which  they  appeared  to  us  during  the 
summer,  and  which  they  had  begun  to  shed  about  the  first  of  August,  in  common  with  the  females  and  the 
"hoUuschickie".  After  these  males  leave,  at  the  close  of  their  season's  work  and  of  the  rutting  for  the  year,  those 
of  them  that  happen  to  return  to  the  land  in  any  event  do  not  come  back  until  the  end  of  September,  and  do  not 
haul  upon  the  rookery-grounds  again.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  to  herd  together,  like  the  younger  males,  upon  the  sand- 
beaches  and  rocky  points  close  to  the  water. 

The  cows  and  pups,  together  with  those  bulls  which  we  have  noticed  in  waiting  in  the  rear  of  the  rookeries, 
and  which  have  been  in  retirement  throughout  the  whole  of  the  breeding-season,  now  take  possession,  in  a  very 
disorderly  manner,  of  the  rookeries.  There  come,  also,  a  large  number  of  young,  three,  four,  and  five-year  old 
males,  which  have  been  prevented  by  the  menacing  threats  of  the  older,  stronger  bulls,  from  landing  among  the 
females  during  the  rutting-season. 

Before  the  middle  of  August  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  cows  at  this  date  are  off  in  the  water,  only  coming 
ashore  at  irregular  intervals  to  nurse  and  look  after  their  pups  a  short  time.  They  presented  to  my  eye,  from  the 
summits  of  the  bluffs,  round  about,  a  picture  more  suggestive  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  presented  by  animal 
life,  of  entire  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Here,  just  out  and  beyond  the  breaking  of  the  rollers,  they  idly  lie  on  the 
rocks  or  sand-beaches,  ever  and  anon  turning  over  and  over,  scratching  their  backs  and  sides  with  their  fore-  and 
hind-flippers.    The  seals  on  the  breeding-ground  appear  to  get  very  lousy.    (See  note,  39,  K.) 

Mangy  cows  and  pups. — The  frequent  winds  and  showers  drive  and  spatter  sand  into  their  fur  and  eyes, 
often  Braking  the  latter  quite  sore.  This  occurs  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the  rocky  rookeries  and  follow  their 
pups  out  over  the  sand-ridges  and  flats,  to  which  they  always  have  a  natural  aversion.    On  the  hauling-grounds 
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they  pack  tlie  soil  under  foot  so  hard  and  tightly  in  many  places,  that  it  holds  water  ia  the  surface  depressions,  just 
like  so  many  rock-basins.  Out  of  and  into  these  puddles  the  pups  and  the  females  flounder  and  patter  incessantly, 
until  evaporation  slowly  abates  the  nuisance.  This  is  for  the  time  only,  inasmuch  as  the  next  day,  perhp,ps,  brings 
more  rain,  and  the  dirty  pools  are  replenished. 

The  pups  sometimes  get  so  thoroughly  plastered  in  these  muddy,  slimy  puddles,  that  the  hair  falls  off  in 
patches,  giving  them,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  being  troubled  with  scrofula  or  some  other  plague:  from  my 
investigations,  directed  to  this  point,  I  became  satisfied  that  they  were  not  permanently  injured,  though  evidently 
very  much  annoyed.  With  reference  to  this  suggestion  as  to  sickness  or  distemper  among  the  seals,  I  gave  the 
subject  direct  and  continued  attention,  and  in  no  oije  of  the  rookeries  could  I  discover  a  single  seal,  no  matter  how 
old  or  young,  which  appeared  to  be  suffering  in  the  least  from  any  physical  disorder,  other  than  that  which  they 
themselves  had  inflicted,  one  upon  the  other,  by  fighting.  The  third  season,  passing  directly  under  my  observation, 
failed  to  reward  my  search  with  any  manifestation  of  disease  among  the  seals  which  congregate  in  such  mighty 
numbers  on  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  The  remarkable  freedom  from  all  such  complaints  enjoyed 
by  these  animals  is  noteworthy,  and  the  most  trenchant  and  penetrating  cross-questioning  of  the  natives,  also, 
faUed  to  give  me  any  history  or  evidence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  past. 

Hospitals. — The  observer  will,  however,  notice  every  summer,  gathered  in  melancholy  squads  of  a  dozen  to 
one  hundred  or  so,  scattered  along  the  coast  where  the  healthy  seals  never  go,  those  sick  and  disabled  bulls  which 
have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  been  either  internally  injured  or  dreadfully  scarred  by  the  teeth  of  their 
opponents  in  fighting.  Sand  is  blown  by  the  winds  into  the  fresh  wounds  and  causes  an  inflammation  and  a 
sloughing,  which  very  often  finishes  the  life  of  the  victim.  The  sailors  term  these  invalid  gatherings  "hospitals",  a 
phrase  which,  like  most  of  their  homely  expressions,  is  quite  appropriate. 

ToTJNa  SEAXiS  LEAENiNG  TO  SWIM. — Early  in  August,  usually  by  the  8th  or  10th,  I  noticed  one  of  the 
remarkable  movements  of  the  season.  I  refer  to  the  pup's  first  essay  in  swimming.  Is  it  not  odd — paradoxical — 
that  the  young  seal,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  until  he  is  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  is  utterly  unable  to  swim? 
If  he  is  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  pitched  out  a  rod  into  the  water  from  shore,  his  buUet-like  head  will 
drop  instantly  below  the  surface,  and  his  attenuated  posterior  extremities  flap  impotently  on  it ;  suffocation  is  the 
question  of  only  a  few  minutes,  the  stupid  little  creature  not  knowing  how  to  raise  his  immersed  head  and  gain 
the  air  again.  After  they  have  attained  the  age  I  indicate,  their  instinct  drives  them  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
surf,  where  the  alternate  ebbing  and  flowing  of  its  wash  covers  and  uncovers  the  rocky  or  sandy  beaches.  They 
first  smell  and  then  touch  the  moist  pools,  and  flounder  in  the  upper  wash  of  the  surf,  which  leaves  them  as  suddenly 
high  and  dry  as  it  immersed  them  at  first.  After  this  beginning  they  make  slow  and  clumsy  progress  in  learning 
the  knack  of  swimming.  For  a  week  or  two,  when  overhead  in  depth,  they  continue  to  flounder  about  in  the  most 
awkward  manner,  thrashing  the  water  as  little  dogs  do,  with  their  fore-feet,  making  no  attempt  whatever  to  use  the 
hinder  ones.  Look  at  that  pup  now,  launched  out  for  the  first  time  beyond  his  depth ;  see  how  he  struggles — his 
mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  fairly  popping.  He  turns  instantly  to  the  beach,  ere  he  has  fairly  struck  out  from  the 
point  whence  he  launched  in,  and,  as  the  receding  swell  which  at  first  carried  him  off  his  feet  and  out,  now  returning, 
leaves  him  high  and  dry,  for  a  few  minutes  he  seems  so  weary  that  he  weakly  crawls  up,  out  beyond  its  swift 
returning  wash,  and  coils  himself  up  immediately  to  take  a  recuperative  nap.  He  sleeps  a  few  minutes,  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  then  awakes  as  bright  as  a  doUar,  apparently  rested,  and  at  his  swimming  lesson  he  goes  again.  By 
repeated  and  persistent  attempts,  the  young  seal  gradually  becomes  familiar  with  the  water  and  acquainted  with 
his  own  power  over  that  element,  which  is  to  be  his  real  home  and  his  whole  support.  Once  boldly  swimming,  the 
pup  fairly  revels  in  his  new  happiness.  He  and  his  brethren  have  now  begun  to  haul  and  swarm  along  the  whole 
length  of  St.  Paul  coast,  from  Northeast  point  down  and  around  to  Zapadnie,  lining  the  alternating  sand-beaches 
and  rocky  shingle  with  their  plump,  black  forms.  How  they  do  delight  in  it!  They  play  with  a  zest,  and  chatter 
like  our  own  children  in  the  kindergartens — swimming  in  endless  evolutions,  twisting,  turning,  or  diving — and  when 
exhausted,  drawing  their  plump,  round  bodies  up  again  on  the  beach.  Shaking  themselves  dry  as  young  dogs 
would  do,  they  now  either  go  to  sleep  on  the  spot,  or  have  a  lazy  terrestrial  froUc  among  themselves. 

How  an  erroneous  impression  ever  got  into  the  mind  of  any  man  in  this  matter  of  the  pup's  learning  to  swim, 
I  confess  that  I  am  wholly  unable  to  imagine.  I  have  not  seen  any  "driving"  of  the  young  pups  into  the  water 
by  the  old  ones,  in  order  to  teach'  them  this  process,  as  certain  authors  have  positively  af&rmed.*  There  is  not  the 
slightest  supervision  by  the  old  mother  or  father  of  the  pup,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  in  this  respect, 
until  he  leaves  for  the  North  Pacific,  full-fledged  with  amphibious  power.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season,  every 
year,  the  pups  are  restlessly  and  constantly  shifting  back  and  forth  over  the  rookery  ground  of  their  birth,  in  large 
squads,  sometimes  numbering  thousands  upon  thousands.  In  the  course  of  this  change  of  position  they  all  sooner 
or  later  come  in  contact  with  the  sea ;  they  then  blunder  into  the  water  for  the  first  time,  in  a  most  awkward, 
ungainly  manner,  and  get  out  as  quick  as  they  can ;  but  so  far  from  showing  any  fear  or  dislike  of  this,  their  most 
natural  element,  as  soon  as  they  rest  from  their  exertion  they  are  immediately  ready  for  a  new  trial,  and  keep  at  it, 
provided  the  sea  is  not  too  stormy  or  rough.  During  all  this  period  of  self-tuition  they  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  CKcrcise,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  and  inevitable  discomfitures  at  the  beginning. 

*  Allen.    Sistory  of  North  American  Pinnipeds,  p.  387. 
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Podding  of  the  pups.— The  "podding"  of  these  young  pups  in  the  rear  of  the  great  rookeries  of  St. 
Paul,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  phases  of  this  remarkable  exliibition  of  highly-organized  life. 
When  they  first  bunch  together  they  are  all  black,  for  they  hare  not  begun  to  shed  the  natal  coat :  they  shine  with 
an  unctuous,  greasy  reflection,  and  grouped  in  small  armies  or  great  regiments  on  the  sand-dune  tracts  at  JJTortheast 
point,  they  present  a  most  extraordinary  and  fascinating  sight.  Although  the  appearance  of  the  "holluschickie"  at 
English  bay  fairly  overwhelms  the  observer  with  the  impression  of  its  countless  multitudes,  yet  I  am  free  to  declare, 
that  at  no  one  point  in  this  evolution  of  the  seal-life,  during  the  reproductive  season,  have  I  been  so  deeply  stricken 
by  the  sense  of  overwhelming  enumeration,  as  I  have  when,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Gross  hill,  I  looked  down  to 
the  southward  and  westward  over  a  reach  of  six  miles  of  alternate  grass  and  sand-dune  stretches,  mirrored  upon 
which  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  little  black  pups,  spread  in  sleep  and  sport  within  this  restricted  field 
of  vision.    They  appeared  as  countless  as  the  grains  of  the  sand  upon  which  they  rested. 

■  Second  chan&e  of  coat. — By  the  15th  of  September,  aU  the  pups  bom  during  the  year  have  become  familiar 
with  the  water;  they  have  all  learned  to  swim,  and  are  now  nearly  all  down  by  the  water's  edge,  skirting  in  large 
masses  the  rocks  and  beaches  previously  this  year  unoccupied  by  seals  of  any  class.  Now  they  are  about  five  or 
six  times  their  original  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  30  to  40  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  plump  and  fat  as  butter- 
balls,  and  they  begin  to  take  on  their  second  coat,  shedding  their  black  pup-hair  completely.  This  second  coat 
does  not  varV  in  color,  at  this  age,  between  the  sexes.  They  effect  this  transformation  in  dress  very  slowly,  and 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  said  to  have  ceased  their  molting  until  the  middle  or  20th  of  October. 

This  second  coat,  or  sea-going  jacket,  of  the  pup,  is  a  uniform,  dense,  light-gray  over-hair,  with  an  under-fur 
which  is  slightly  grayish  in  some,  but  is,  in  most  cases,  a  soft,  light-brown  hue.  The  over-hair  is  fine,  close,  and 
elastic,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  fur  is  not  quite  half  an  inch  long.  Thus  the 
coarser  hair  shingles  over  and  conceals  the  soft  under-wool  completely,  giving  the  color  by  which,  after  the  second 
year,  the  sex  of  the  animal  is  recognized.  The  pronounced  difference  between  the  sexes  is  not  effected,  however, 
by  color  alone  until  the  third  year  of  the  animal.  This  over -hair  of  the  young  pup's  new  jacket  on  the  back,  neck, 
and  head,  is  a  dark  chinchiUa-gray,  blending  into  a  stone- white,  just  tinged  with  a  grayish  tint  on  the  abdomen  and 
chest.  The  upper  lip,  upon  which  the  whiskers  or  moustaches  take  root,  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  lighter  gray 
than  that  of  the  body.  This  moustache  consists  of  fifteen  or  twenty  longer  or  shorter  bristles,  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  length,  some  brownish,  horn-colored,  and  others  whitish-gray  and  translucent,  on  each  side  and 
back  and  below  the  nostrils,  leaving  the  muzzle  quite  prominent  and  hairless.  The  nasal  openings  and  their 
surroundings  are,  as  I  have  before  said  when  speaking  of  this  feature,  similar  to  those  of  a  dog. 
)"  Eyes  op  the  pxtp-seals. — The  most  attractive  feature  about  the  fur-seal  pup,  and  that  which  holds  this  place 
as  it  grows  on  and  older,  is  the  eye.  This  organ  is  exceedingly  cFear,  dark,  and  liquid,  with  which,  for  beauty  and 
amiability,  together  with  real  intelligence  of  expression,  those  of  no  other  animal  that  1  have  ever  seen,  or  have 
ever  read  of,  can  be  compared;  indeed,  there  are  few  eyes  in  the  orbits  of  men  and  women  which  suggest  more 
pleasantly  the  ancient  thought  of  their  being  "windows  to  the  soul".  The  lids  to  the  eye  are  fringed  with  long, 
perfect  lashes,  and  the  slightest  irritation  in  the  way  of  dust  or  sand,  or  other  foreign  substances,  seems  to  cause 
them  exquisite  annoyance,  accompanied  by  immoderate  weeping.  This  involuntary  tearfulness  so  moved  Steller 
that  he  ascribed  it  to  the  processes  of  the  seal's  mind,  and  declared  that  the  seal-mothers  actually  shed  tears. 

Eange  of  vision. — I  do  not  think  that  their  range  of  vision  on  land,  or  out  of  the  water,  is  very  great. 
I  have  frequently  experimented  with  adult  far-seals,  by  allowing  them  to  catch  sight  of  my  person,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  as  of  foreign  character,  three  and  four  hundred  paces  off,  taking  the  precaution  of  standing  to  the 
leeward  of  them  when  the  wind  was  blowing  strong,  and  then  waiting  unconcernedly  up  to  them.  I  have  invariably 
noticed,  that  they  would  allow  me  to  approach  quite  close  before  recognizing  my  strangeness;  this  occurring  to 
them,  they  at  once  made  alively  noise,  amedley  of  coughing,  spitting,  snorting,  and  blaating,and  plunged  in  spasmodic 
lopes  and  shambled  to  get  away  from  my  immediate  neighborhood;  as  to  the  pups,  they  all  stupidly  stare  at  the 
form  of  a  human  being  untU  it  is  fairly  on  them,  when  they  also  repeat  in  miniature  these  vocal  gymnastics  and 
physical  eftbrts  of  the  older  ones,  to  retreat  or  withdraw  a  few  rods,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet,  from  the  spot  upon 
which  you  have  cornered  them,  after  which  they  instantly  resume  their  previous  occupation  of  either  sleeping  or 
playing,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.    (See  note,  39,  M.) 

PowEE  OF  sdENT  :  Odob  OF  THE  SEAis. — The  greatest  activity  displayed  by  any  one  of  the  five  senses  of 
the  seal,  is  evidenced  in  its  power  of  scent.  This  faculty  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  th,e  line  of  alertness.  I  never 
failed  to  awaken  an  adult  seal  from  the  soundest  sleep,  when  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  distant,  no  matter 
how  softly  I  proceeded,  if  I  got  to  the  windward,  though  they  sometimes  took  alarm  when  I  was  a  mUe  off. 

They  leave  evidences  of  their  being  on  these  great  reproductive  fields,  chiefly  at  the  rookeries,  in  the  hundreds 
of  dead  carcasses  which  mark  the  last  of  those  animals  that  have  been  rendered  infirm,  sick,  or  were  killed  by 
fighting  among  themselves  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  of  those  which  have  crawled  far  away  from  the  scene 
of  battle  to  die  from  death- wounds  received  in  the  bitter  struggle  for  a  harem.  On  the  rookeries,  wherever  these 
lifeless  bodies  rest,  the  living,  old  and  young,  clamber  and  patter  backward  and  forward  over  and  on  the  putrid 
remains,  and  by  this  constant  stirring  up  of  decayed  matter,  give  rise  to  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  fax- 
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reaching  "  funk".  This  has  been,  by  all  writers  who  have  dwelt  on  the  subject,  referred  to  as  the  smell  which  these 
animals  emit  for  another  reason — erroneously  caUed  the  "  rutting  odor  "-  If  these  creatures  have  any  odor  peculiar 
to  them  when  in  this  condition,  I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fames  which  are 
constantly  being  stirred  up  and  rising  out  of  those  decaying  carcasses  of  the  older  seals,  as  well  as  from  the 
bodies  of  the  few  pups  which  have  been  killed  accidentally  by  the  heavy  bulls  fighting  over  them,  charging  back 
and  forth  against  one  another,  so  much  of  the  time. 

They  have,  however,  a  very  characteristic  and  peculiar  smell,  when  they  are  driven  and  get  heated;  their 
breath  exhalations  possess  a  disagreeable,  faint,  sickly  odor,  and  when  I  have  walked  within  its  influence  at  the 
rear  of  a  seal-drive,  I  could  almost  fancy,  as  it  entered  my  nostrils,  that  I  stood  beneath  an  aUanthus  tree  in  bloom ; 
but  this  odor  can  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  what  is  universally  ascribed  to  another  cause.  It  is  also 
noteworthy,  that  if  your  finger  is  touched  ever  so  lightly  to  a  little  fur-seal  blubber,  it  will  smeU  very  much  like  that 
which  I  have  appreciated  and  described  as  peculiar  to  their  breath,  which  arises  from  them  when  they  are  driven, 
only  it  is  a  little  stronger.    Both  the  young  and  old  fur-seals  have  this  same  breath-taint  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Eevibw  of  statements  concerning  life  in  the  eookeeies. — To  recapitulate  and  sum  up  the  system 
and  regular  method  of  life  and  reproduction  on  these  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  as  the  seals  seem  to 
have  arranged  it,  I  shall  say  that — 

First.  The  earliest  bulls  land  in  a  negligent,  indolent  way,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  soon  after  the  rocks  at 
the  water's  edge  are  free  from  ice,  frozen  snow,  etc.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  about  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  every  May.  They 
land  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  in  perfect  confidence  and  without  fear ;  they  are  very  fat,  and  will 
weigh  at  an  average  500  pounds  each ;  some  stay  at  the  water's  edge,  some  go  to  the  tier  back  of  them  again,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  rookery  is  mapped  out  by  them,  weeks  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  female. 

Second.  That  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  June,  all  the  male  stations  on  the  rookeries  have  been  mapped  out  and 
fought  for,  and  held  in  waiting  by  the  "  see-catehie".  These  males  are,  as  a  rule,  bulls  rarely  ever  under  six  years  of 
age ;  most  of  them  are  over  that  age,  being  sometimes  three,  and  occasionally  doubtless  four,  times  as  old. 

Third.  That  the  cows  make  their  first  appearance,  as  a  class,  on  or  after  the  12th  or  15th  of  June,  in  very  small 
numbers ;  but  rapidly  after  the  23d  and  25th  of  this  month,  every  year,  they  begin  to  flock  up  in  such  numbers  as 
to  fill  the  harems  very  perceptibly ;  and  by  the  8th  or  10th  of  July,  they  have  all  come,  as  a  rule — a  few  stragglers 
excepted.    The  average  weight  of  the  females  now  will  not  be  much  more  than  80  to  90  pounds  each.  ' 

Fourth.  That  the  breeding-season  is  at  its  height  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  July  every  year,  and  that  it 
subsides  entirely  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  early  in  August :  also,  that  its  method  and  system  are  confined 
entirely  to  the  land,  never  effected  in  the  sea. 

Fifth.  That  the  females  bear  their  first  youtfg  when  they  are  three  years  old,  and  that  the  period  of  gestation 
is  nearly  twelve  months,  lacking  a  few  days  only  of  that  lapse  of  time. 

Sixth.  That  the  females  bear  a  single  pup  each,  and  that  this  is  bom  soon  after  landing ;  no  exception  to  this 
rule  has  ever  been  witnessed  or  recorded. 

Seventh.  That  the  "  see-catchie"  which  have  held  the  harems  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
leave  for  the  water  in  a  desultory  and  straggling  manner  at  its  close,  greatly  emaciated,  and  do  not  return,  if  they 
do  at  all,  until  six  or  seven  weeks  have  elapsed,  when  the  regular  systematic  distribution  of  the  families  over  the 
rookeries  is  at  an  end  for  this  season.  A  general  medley  of  young  males  now  are  free,  which  come  out  of  the 
water,  and  wander  over  all  these  rookeries,  together  with  many  old  males,  which  have  not  been  on  seraglio  duty, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  females.  An  immense  majority  over  all  others  present  are  pups,  since  only  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  mother-seals  are  out  of  the  water  now  at  any  one  time. 

Eighth.  That  the  rookeries  lose  their  compactness  and  definite  boundaries  of  true  breeding-limit  and  expansion 
by  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  July  every  year;  then,  after  this  date,  the  pups  begin  to  haul  back,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  in  smaU  squads  at  first,  but  as  the  season  goes  on,  by  the  18th  of  August,  they  depart  without  reference  to 
their  mothers ;  and  when  thus  scattered,  the  males,  females,  and  young  swarm  over  more  than  three  and  four  times 
the  area  occupied  by  them  when  breeding  and  born  on  the  rookeries.  The  system  of  family  arrangement  and 
uniform  compactness  of  the  breeding  classes  breaks  up  at  this  date. 

Mnth.  That  by  the  8th  or  10th  of  August  the  pups  bom  nearest  the  water  first  begin  to  learn  to  swim ;  and  that 
by  the  15th  or  20th  of  September  they  are  all  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  exercise. 

Tenth.  That  by  the  middle  of  September  the  rookeries  are  entirely  broken  up;  confused,  straggling  bands  of 
females  are  seen  among  bachelors,  pups,  and  small  squads  of  old  males,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  ground  in  an 
aimless,  listless  manner.    The  season  now  is  over. 

Eleventh.  That  many  of  the  seals  do  not  leave  these  grounds  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  before  the  end  of 
December,  and  some  remain  even  as  late  as  the  12th  of  January;  but  that  by  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November  every  year,  all  the  fur-seals  of  mature  age — five  and  six  years,  and  upward — have  left  the  islands. 
The  younger  males  go  with  the  others:  many  of  the  pups  still  range  about  the  islands,  but  are  not  hauled  to  any 
great  extent  on  the  beaches  or  the  flats.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  rocky  shore-margin,  and  to  lie  as  high  up  as  they 
can  get  on  such  bluffy  rookeries  as  Tolstoi  and  the  Eeef.  By  the  end  of  this  month,  November,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
all  gone. 
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Such  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  my  observations  which  relate  to  the  breeding-grounds  alone  on  St.  Paul 
«nd  St.  George.  It  is  the  result  of  summering  and  wintering  on  them,  and  these  definite  statements  I  make  with 
that  confidence  which  one  always  feels,  when  he  speaks  of  that  which  has  entered  into  his  mind  by  repeated 
•observation,  and  has  been  firmly  grounded  by  careful  deductions  therefrom. 

10.  THE  "HOLLUSCHICKIE"  OB  "BACHELOR"  SEALS— A  DESCElPTIOlir. 

The  HATJLiNa-GEOTiNDS  AND  THEIR  OCCUPANTS.— I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another  very 
Tcmarkable  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  seal-life  on  these  islands.  The  great  herds  of  "  hoUuschickie",*  numbering 
•from  one-third  to  one-half,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  near  5,000,000  seals  known  to  the  Pribylov  group, 
are  never  allowed  by  the  "  see-catchie",  under  the  pain  of  frightful  mntUation  or  death,  to  put  their  flippers  on  or 
near  the  rookeries. 

By  reference  to  my  map,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  I  have  located  a  large  extent  of  ground — ^markedly  so  on 
■St.  Paul — as  that  occupied  by  the  seals'  "hauling-grounds  " ;  this  area,  in  fact,  represents  those  portions  of  the  island 
upon  which  the  "hoUuschickie"  roam  in  their  heavy  squadrons,  wearing  off  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
stripping  every  foot,  which  is  indicated  on  the  chart  as  such,  of  its  vegetation  and  mosses,  leaving  the  margin  as 
■sharply  defined  on  the  bluffy  uplands  and  sandy  flats  as  it  is  on  the  map  itself. 

The  reason  that  so  much  more  land  is  covered  by  the  "holluschickie"  than  by  the  breeding-seals — ten  times  as 
much  at  least — is  due  to  the  fact,  that  though  not  as  numerous,  perhaps,  as  the  breeding-seals,  they  are  tied  down 
to  nothing,  so  to  speak — are  whoUy  irresponsible,  and  roam  hither  and  thither  as  caprice  and  the  weather  may 
dictate.  Thus  they  wear  off  and  rub  down  a  much  larger  area  than  the  rookery-seals  occupy;  wandering  aimlessly, 
and  going  back,  in  some  instances,  notably  at  English  bay,  from  one-haK  to  a  whole  mile  inland,  not  traveling 
in  desultory  files  along  winding,  straggling  paths,  but  sweeping  in  soM  platoons,  they  obliterate  every  spear  of 
grass  and  rub  down  nearly  every  hummock  in  their  way. 

Definition  of  "holluschickie". — All  the  male  seals,  from  slk  years  of  age,  are  compelled  to  herd  apart  by 
themselves  and  away  from  the  breeding-grounds,  in  many  cases  far  away ;  the  large  hauling-grounds  at  Southwest 
point  being  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest  rookery.  This  class  of  seals  is  termed  "  hoUuschickie"  or  the  "  bachelor" 
seals  by  the  people,  a  most  fitting  and  expressive  appellation. 

The  seals  of  this  great  subdivision  are  those  with  which  the  natives  on  the  Pribylov  group  are  the  most 
familiar :  naturally  and  especially  so,  since  they  are  the  only  ones,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  pups,  and 
occasionally  an  old  buU  or  two,  taken  late  in  the  fall  for  food  and  skins,  which  are  driven  up  to  the  killing-grounds  at 
the  village  for  slaughter.  The  reasons  for  this  exclusive  attention  to  the  "bachelors"  are  most  cogent,  and  will  be 
given  hereafter  when  the  "  business"  is  discussed. 

Locating  the  haxtling-grounds:  Paths  through  the  rookeries. — Since  the  ''holluschickie"  are  not 
permitted  by  their  own  kind  to  land  on  the  rookeries  and  stop  there,  they  have  the  choice  of  two  methods  of 
locating,  one  of  which  allows  them  to  rest  in  the  rear  of  the  rookeries,  and  the  other  on  the  free  beaches.  The  most 
notable  illustration  of  the  former  can  be  witnessed  on  Eeef  point,  where  a  pathway  is  left  for  their  ingress  and 
egress  through  a  rookery — a  path  left  by  common  consent,  as  it  were,  between  the  harems'T  On  these  trails  of 
passage  they  come  and  go  in  steady  files  all  day  and  all  night  during  the  season,  unmolested  by  the  jealous 
bulls  which  guard  the  seraglios  on  either  side  as  they  travel ;  all  peace  and  comfort  to  the  young  seal  if  he  minds 
his  business  and  keeps  straight  on  up  or  down,  without  stopping  to  nose  about  right  or  left;  all  woe  and  desolation 
to  him,  however,  if  he  does  not,  for  in  that  event  he  will  be  literally  torn  in  bloody  griping,  from  limb  to  limb,  by 
the  vigilant  old  "  see-catchie". 

Since  the  two  and  three-year  old  "hoUuschickie"  come  up  in  small  squads  with  the  first  buUs  in  the  spring,  or  a 
few  days  later,  such  common  highways  as  those  between  the  rookery -ground  and  the  sea  are  traveled  over  before  the 
arrival  of  the  cows,  and  get  well  defined.  A  passage  for  the  "  bachelors",  which  I  took  much  pleasure  in  observing 
day  after  day  at  Polavina,  another  at  Tolstoi,  and  two  on  the  Eeef,  in  1872,  were  entirely  closed  up  by  the  "  see-catchie" 
and  obliterated,  when  I  again  searched  for  them  in  1874.  Similar  passages  existed,  however,  on  several  of  the 
large  rookeries  of  St.  Paul ;  one  of  those  at  Tolstoi  exhibits  this  feature  very  finely,  for  here  the  hauling-ground 
■extends  around  from  English  bay,  and  lies  up  back  of  the  Tolstoi  rookery,  over  a  flat  and  rolling  summit,  from  100 
to  120  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  young  males  and  yearlings  of  both  sexes  come  through  and  between  the  harems, 
at  the  height  of  the  breeding-season,  on  two  of  these  narrow  pathways,  and  before  reaching  the  ground  above,  are 
obliged  to  climb  up  an  almost  abrupt  bluff',  which  they  do  by  following  and  struggUng  in  the  water-runs  and  washes 
that  are  worn  into  its  face.  As  this  is  a  large  hauling-ground,  on  which,  every  favorable  day  during  the  season, 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  commonly  rest,  the  sight  of  skillful  seal-climbing  can  be  witnessed  here  at  any  time 
during  that  period ;  and  the  sight  of  such  climbing  as  this  of  Tolstoi  is  exceedingly  novel  and  interesting.  Why, 
verily,  they  ascend  over  and  upon  places  where  an  ordinary  man  might,  at  first  sight,  with  great  positiveness  say 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  climb. 

"The  Ruasian  term  "holluschickie"  or  "bachelors"  is  very  appropriate,  and  is  usually  employed. 
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HAtTLiNa-GROUNDS  ON  THE  BEACHES. — The  Other  method  of  coming  ashore,  however,  is  the  one  most  followed 
and  favored.  In  this  case  they  avoid  the  rookeries  altogether,  and  rejyair  to  the  unoccupied  beaches  between  them, 
and  then  extend  themselves  out  all  the  way  back  from  the  sea,  as  far  from  the  water,  in  some  cases,  as  a  quarter 
and  even  half  of  a  mile.  I  stood  on  the  Tolstoi  sand-dunes  one  afternoon,  toward  the  middle  of  July,  and  had  under 
my  eyes,  in  a  straightforward  sweep  from  my  feet  to  Zapadnie,  a  million  and  a  half  of  seals  spread  out  on  those 
hauling-grounds.  Of  these,  I  estimated  that  fully  one-half,  at  that  time,  were  pups,  yearlings,  and  "holluschickie". 
The  rookeries  across  the  bay,  though  plainly  in  sight,  were  so  crowded,  that  they  looked  exactly  as  I  have  seen 
surfaces  appear  upon  which  bees  had  swarmed  in  obedience  to  that  din  and  racket  made  by  the  watchful 
apiarian,  when  he  desires  to  hive  the  restless  honey-makers. 

The  great  majority  of  yearlings  and  "hoUuschickie"  are  annually  hauled  out  and  packed  thickly  over  the  sand- 
beach  and  upland  hauling-grounds,  which  lay  between  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  island.  At  St.  George  there  is 
nothing  'of  this  extensive  display  to  be  seen,  for  here  is  only  a  tithe  of  the  seal-life  occupying  St.  Paul,  and  no 
opportunity  whatever  is  afforded  for  an  amphibious  parade. 

Gentleness  op  the  seals. — Descend  with  me  from  this  sand-dune  elevation  of  Tolstoi,  and  walk  into  that 
drove  of  "hoUuschickie"  below  us;  we  can  do  it;  you  do  not  notice  much  confusion  or  dismay  as  we  go  iu  among 
them;  they  simply  open  out  before  us  and  close  in  behind  our  tracks,  stirring,  crowding  to  the  right  and  left  as  we 
go,  twelve  or  twenty  feet  away  from  us  on  each  side.  Look  at  this  small  flock  of  yearlings,  some  one,  others  two, 
and  even  three  years  old,  which  are  coughing  and  spitting  around  us  now,  staring  up  at  our  faces  in  amazement  as 
we  walk  ahead;  they  struggle  a  few  rods  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  come  together  again  behind  us,  showing  no  farther 
sign  of  notice  of  ourselves.  You  could  not  walk  into  a  drove  of  hogs,  at  Chicago,  without  excitiag  as  much  confusion 
and  arousing  an  infinitely  more  disagreeable  tumult ;  and  as  for  sheep  on  the  plains,  they  would  stampede  far  quicker. 
Wild  animals  indeed !  You  can  now  readily  understand  how  easy  it  is  for  two  or  three  men,  early  in  the  momiug,  to 
come  where  we  are,  turn  aside  from  this  vast  herd  in  front  of  and  around  us  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  best 
examples,  and  drive  them  back,  up,  and  over  to  the  village.  That  is  the  way  they  get  the  seals ;  there  is  not  any 
"hunting"  or  "chasing"  or  "capturing"  of  fur-seals  on  these  islands. 

"  Holltjschickie"  do  not  past. — While  the  young  male  seals  undoubtedly  have  the  power  of  going  for  lengthy 
intervals  without  food,  they,  like  the  female  seals  on  the  breeding-grounds,  certainly  do  not  maintain  any  long 
fasting  periods  on  land ;  their  coming  and  going  from  the  shore  is  frequent  and  irregular,  largely  influenced  by  the 
exact  condition  of  the  weather  from  day  to  day ;  for  iustance,  three  or  four  thick,  foggy  days  seem  to  call  them 
out  from  the  water  by  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  the  different  hauling-grounds  (which  the  reader  observes 
recorded  on  my  map).  In  some  cases,  I  have  seen  them  lie  there  so  close  together  that  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground, 
over  whole  acres,  is  bare  enough  to  be  seen ;  then  a  clear  and  warmer  day  follows,  and  this  seal-covered  ground, 
before  so  thickly  packed  with  animal  Ufe,  will  soon  be  almost  deserted :  comparatively  so  at  least,  to  be  filled  up 
immediately  as  before,  when  favorable  weather  shall  again  recur.  They  must  frequently  eat  when  here,  because 
the  first  yearlings  and  "hoUuschickie"  that  appear  in  the  spring  are  no  fatter,  sleeker,  or  liveUer  than  they  are  at 
the  close  of  the  season;  in  other  words,  their  condition,  physically,  seems  to  be  the  same  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  appearance  here  during  the  summer  and  fall.  It  is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  "  see-catch"; 
we  know  how  and  where  it  spends  two  to  three  months,  because  we  find  it  on  the  grounds  at  aU  times,  day  or  night, 
during  that  period. 

Spoets  and  pastimes  op  the,  young  "bachelors". — A  small  flock  of  the  young  seals,  one  to  three  years 
old,  generally,  wiU  often  stray  from  these  hauling-ground  margins,  up  and  beyond,  over  the  fresh  mosses  and 
grasses,  and  there  sport  and  play  one  with  another,  just  as  little  puppy-dogs  do;  and  when  weary  of  this  gamboling 
a  general  disposition  to  sleep  is  suddenly  manifested,  and  they  stretch  themselves  out  and  curl  up  in  all  the  positions 
and  aU  the  postures  that  their  flexible  spines  and  ball-and-socket  joints  will  permit.  They  seem  to  revel  in  the 
unwonted,  vegetation,  and  to  be  delighted  with  their  own  efforts  in  roUiag  down  and  crushing  the  taU  stalks  of 
the  grasses  and  umbelUferous  plants ;  one  will  lie  upon  its  back,  hold  up  its  hind-flippers,  and  lazUy  wave  them 
about,  while  it  scratches,  or  rather  rubs,  its  ribs  with  the  fore-hands  alternately,  the  eyes  being  tightly  closed  during 
the  whole  performance ;  the  sensation  is  evidently  so  luxurious  that  it  does  not  wish  to  have  any  side-issue  draw 
off  its  bUssful  self-attention.  Another,  curled  up  like  a  cat  on  a  rug,  draws  its  breath,  as  indicated  by  the  heaving 
of  its  flanks,  quickly  but  regularly,  as  though  in  heavy  sleep ;  another  will  lie  flat  upon  its  stomach,  its  hind- 
flippers  covered  and  concealed,  while  it  tightly  folds  its  fore-feet  back  against  its  sides,  just  as  a  fish  carries  its  pectoral 
fins — and  so  on  to  no  end  of  variety,  according  to  the  ground  and  the  fancy  of  the  animals. 

These  "bachelor"  seals  are,  I  am  sure,  without  exception,  the  most  restless  animals  in  the  whole  brute  creation, 
which  can  boast  of  a  high  organization.  They  frolic  and  lope  about  over  the  grounds  for  hours,  without  a  moment's 
cessation,  and  their  sleep,  after  this,  is  exceedingly  short,  and  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  nervous  twitchings  and 
uneasy  muscular  movements ;  they  seem  to  be  fairly  brimful  and  overrunning  with  spontaneity — to  be  surcharged 
with  fervid,  electric  life. 

Another  marked  feature  which  I  have  observed  among  the  multitudes  of  "hoUuschickie",  which  have  come- 
nnder  my  personal  observation  and  auditory,  and  one  very  characteristic  of  this  class,  is,  that  nothing  like  ill-humor 
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appears  in  all  of  their  playing  together ;  they  never  growl  or  bite,  or  show  even  the  slightest  angry  feehng,  but  are 
invariably  as  happy,  one  with  another,  as  can  be  imagined.  This  is  a  very  singular  trait;  they  lose  it,  however, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  when  their  ambition  and  strength  develops  and  carries  them,  in  due  course  of  time, 
to  the  rookery.     (See  note,  39,  N.) 

The  pups  and  yearhngs  have  an  especial  fondness  for  sporting  on  the  rocks  which  are  just  at  the  water's  level 
and  awash,  so  as  to  be  covered  and  uncovered  as  the  surf  rolls  in.  On  the  bare  summit  of  these  wave-worn  spots, 
they  will  struggle  and  clamber  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time  throughout  the  whole  day,  in  endeavoring  to 
push  off  that  one  of  their  number  which  has  just  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  landing;  the  successor  has, 
however,  but  a  brief  moment  of  exultation  in  victory,  for  the  next  roller  that  comes  booming  in,  together  with  the 
pressure  by  its  friends,  turns  the  table,  and  the  game  is  repeated,  with  another  seal  on  top.  Sometimes,  as  weU  as  I 
could  see,  the  same  squad  of  "holluschickie"  played  for  a  whole  day  and  night,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  around 
such  a  rock  as  this,  off  "  Nah  Speel"  rookery;  but  in  this  observation  I  may  be  mistaken,  because  the  seals  cannot 
be  told  apart. 

Seais  among  the  breakers. — The  graceful  unconcern  with  which  the  fur-seal  sports  safely  in,  among,  and 
under  booming  breakers,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  numerous  heavy  gales  at  the  islands,  has  afforded  me  many 
consecutive  hours  of  spell-bound  attention  to  them,  absorbed  in  watching  their  adroit  evolutions  within  the 
foaming  surf,  that  seemingly,  every  moment,  would,  in  its  fierce  convulsions,  dash  these  hardy  swimmers,  stunned 
and  lifeless,  against  the  iron-bound  foundations  of  the  shore,  which  alone  checked  the  furious  rush  of  the  waves. 
Not  at  all.  Through  the  wildest  and  most  ungovernable  mood  of  the  roaring  tempest  and  storm-tossed  waters 
attending  its  transit,  I  never  failed,  on  creeping  out,  and  peering  over  the  bluffs,  in  such  weather,  to  see  squads  of 
these  perfect  watermen — the  most  expert  of  all  amphibians — gamboling  in  the  seething,  creamy  wake  of  mighty 
rollers,  which  constantly  broke  in  thunder  tones  over  their  alert,  dodging  head*  The  swift  succeeding  seas  seemed, 
every  instant,  to  poise  the  seals  at  the  very  verge  of  death.  Yet  the  Callorhinus,  exulting  in  his  skill  and  strength, 
bade  defiance  to  their  wrath,  and  continued  his  diversions. 

Swimming  peats  op  the  "bachelors". — The  "hoUuschickie''are  the  champion  swimmers  of  all  the  seal-tribe; 
at  least,  when  in  the  water  around  the  islands,  they  do  nearly  every  fancy  tumble  and  turn  that  can  be  executed. 
The  grave  old  males  and  their  matronly  companions  seldom  indulge  in  any  extravagant  display,  as  do  these 
youngsters,  jumping  out  of  the  water  like  so  many  dolphins,  describing  beautiful  elliptic  curves  sheer  above 
its  surface,  rising  three  and  even  four  feet  from  the  sea,  with  the  back  slightly  arched,  the  fore-flippers  folded 
tightly  against  the  sides,  and  the  hinder  ones  extended  and  pressed  together  straight  out  behind,  plumping  in  head 
first,  to  reappear  in  the  same  manner,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  of  submarine  swimming,  hke  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  on  their  course.    Sea-lions  and  hair-seals  never  jump  in  this  manner.    (See  note,  39,  O.) 

All  classes  will  invariably  make  these  dolphin-jumps,  when  they  are  surprised  or  are  driven  into  the  water, 
curiously  turning  their  heads  while  sailing  in  the  air,  between  the  "rises"  and  "plumps",  to  take  a  look  at  the  cause 
of  their  disturbance.  They  all  swim  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  the  pups,  and  may  be  said  to  dart  under  the 
water  with  the  velocity  of  a  bird  on  the  wing;  as  they  swim  they  are  invariably  submerged,  running  along 
horizontally  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  guiding  their  course  with  the  hind-flippers  as  by  an  oar,  and 
propelling  themselves  solely  by  the  fore-feet,  rising  to  breathe  at  intervals  which  are  either  very  frequent  or  else 
so  wide  apart  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  speeding  animal  when  he  rises  a  second  time. 

How  long  they  can  remain  under  water  without  taking  a  fresh  breath,  is  a  problem  which  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  solve,  by  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  island;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  truth  were  known 
•in  regard  to  their  ability  of  going  without  rising  to  breathe,  it  would  be  considered  astounding.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  have  no  data  worth  discussing,  but  will  say  that,  in  all  their  swimming  which  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
study,  as  they  passed  under  the  water,  mirrored  to  my  eyes  from  the  bluff  above  by  the  whitish-colored  rocks  below 
the  rookery  waters  at  Great  Eastern  rookery,  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  how  they  used  their  long, 
flexible  hind-feet,  other  than  as  steering  media.  If  these  posterior  members  have  any  perceptible  motion,  it  is  so 
rapid  that  my  eye  is  not  quick  enough  to  catch  it;  but  the  fore-flippers,  however,  can  be  most  distinctly  seen,  as 
they  work  in  feathering  forward  and  sweeping  flatly  back,  opposed  to  the  water,  with  great  rapidity  and  energy. 
They  are  evidently  the  sole  propulsive  power  of  the  fur-seal  in  the  water,  as  they  are  its  main  fulcrum  and  lever 
combined,  for  progression  on  land.  I  regret  that  the  shy  nature  of  the  hair-seal  never  allowed  me  to  study  its 
swimming  motions,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  point  of  agreement  among  authorities  on  the  Phocidw,  that  all 
motion  in  water  by  them  arises  from  that  power  which  they  exert  and  apply  with  the  hind-feet.  So  far  as  my 
observations  on  the  hair-seal  go,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this  opinion. 

All  their  movements  in  water,  whether  they  are  traveling  to  some  objective  point  or  are  in  sport,  are  quick 
and  joyous ;  and  nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  intense  satisfaction  and  pure  physical  comfort,  than  is  that  spectacle 
which  we  can  see  every  August,  a  short  distance  out  at  sea  from  any  rookery  where  thousands  of  old  males  and 
females  are  idly  rolling  over  in  the  billows  side  by  side,  rubbing  and  scratching  with  their  fore-  and  hind-flippers, 
which  are  here  and  there  stuck  up  out  of  the  water  by  their  owners,  like  the  lateen-sails  of  the  Mediterranean 
feluccas,  or,  when  the  hind-flippers  are  presented,  like  a  "  cat-o'-nine  tails".  They  sleep  in  the  water  a  great  deal, 
too,  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  showing  that  they  do  not  come  on  land  to  rest— very  clearly  not. 
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Classing  the  "  holluschickie  "  by  age.— When  the  "holluscMckie"  are  up  on  land  they  can  be  readUy 
separated  into  their  several  classes  as  to  age,  by  the  color  of  their  coats  and  size,  when  noted,  namely,  the  yearlings^ 
the  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  old  males.  "When  the  yearlings,  or  the  first  class,  haul  out,  they  are  dressed  just 
as  they  were  after  they  shed  their  pup-coats  and  took  on  the  second  covering,  during  the  previous  year  in  September 
and  October ;  and  now,  as  they  come  out  in  the  spring  and  summer,  one  year  old,  the  males  and  females  cannot  be 
distinguished  apart,  either  by  color  or  size,  shape  or  action ;  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes  have  the  same  steel-gray 
backs  and  white  stomachs,  and  are  alike  in  behavior  and  weight. 

Kext  year  these  yearling  females,  which  are  now  trooping  out  with  the  youthful  males  on  the  hauling-grounds^ 
will  repair  to  the  rookeries,  while  their  male  companions  wiU  be  obliged  to  come  again  to  this  same  spot. 

Shedding  the  ttatr.  :  Stagey  seals.— About  the  15th  and  20th  of  every  August,  they  have  become- 
perceptibly  "  stagey",  or,  in  other  words,  their  hair  is  well  under  way  in  shedding.  All  classes,  with  the  exceptioit 
of  the  pups,  go  through  this  process  at  this  time  every  year.  The  process  requires  about  six  weeks  between  the- 
first  dropping  or  falling  out  of  the  ®ld  over-hair,  and  its  full  substitution  by  the  new.  This  takes  place,  as  a  rule,, 
between  August  1  and  September  28. 

The  fur  is  shed,  but  it  is  so  shed  that  the  abUity  of  the  seal  to  take  to  the  water  and  stay  there,  and  not  be 
physically  chilled  or  disturbed  during  the  process  of  molting,  is  never  impaired.  The  whole-  surface  of  these 
extensive  breeding-grounds,  traversed  over  by  us  after  the  seals  had  gone,  was  literally  matted  with  the  shed 
hair  and  fur.  This  under-fur  or  pelage  is,  however,  so  fine  and  delicate,  and  so  much  concealed  and  shaded  by  the 
coarser  over-hair,  that  a  careless  eye  or  a  superficial  observer  might  be  pardoned  in  faUing  to  notice  the  fact  of  itB- 
dropping  and  renewal. 

The  yearling  cows  retain  the  colors  of  the  old  coat  in  the  new,  when  they  shed  it  for  the  first  time,  and  from- 
that  time  on,  year  after  year,  as  they  live  and  grow  old.  The  young  three-year-olds  and  the  older  cows  look  exactly 
alike,  as  far  as  color  goes,  when  they  haul  up  at  first  and  dry  out  on  the  rookeries,  every  June  aifd  July. 

The  yearling  males,  however,  make  a  radical  change  when  they  shed  for  the  first  time,  for  they  come  out  from 
their  "  staginess"  in  a  nearly  uniform  dark  gray,  and  gray  and  black  mixed,  and  lighter,  with  dark  ocher  to  whitisb 
on  the  upper  and  under  parts,  respectively.  This  coat,  next  year,  when  they  appear  as  two-year-olds,  shedding  for 
the  three-year-old  coat,  is  a  very  much  darker  gray,  and  so  on  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  season ;  then  after  this,, 
with  age,  they  begin  to  grow  more  gray  and  brown,  with  rufous-ocher  and  whitish-tipped  over-hair  on  the  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  very  old  buUs  change  in  their  declining  years  to  a  uniform  shade  aU  over  of  dull-grayish  ocher.  The- 
full  glory  and  beauty  of  the  seal's  moustache  is  denied  to  him  until  he  has  attained  his  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

CoMPAEATiVE  SIZE  OF  FEMALES  AND  MALES. — The  female  docs  not  get  her  full  growth  and  weight  until  the 
end  of  her  fourth  year,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  but  she  does  most  of  her  growing  longitudinally  in  the  first  two^ 
after  she  has  passed  her  fourth  and  fifth  years,  she  weighs  from  30  to  50  pounds  more  than  she  did  in  the  days  of 
her  youthful  maternity. 

The  male  does  not  get  his  fuU  growth  and  weight  until  the  close  of  his  seventh  year,  but  realizes  most  of  it, 
osteologically  speaking,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth ;  and  from  this  dt  may  be  perhaps  truly  inferred,  that  the  male  seals^ 
live  to  an  average  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  if  undisturbed  in  a  normal  condition,  and  that  the  females 
attain  ten  or  twelve  seasons  under  the  same  favorable  circumstances.  Their  respective  weights,  when  fuUy  mature 
and  fat  in  the  spring,  wUl,  in  regard  to  the  male,  strike  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  while  the- 
females  wiU  show  a  mean  of  from  70  to  80  pounds. 

I  did  not  permit  myself  to  fall  into  error  in  estimating  this  matter  of  weight,  because  I  early  found  that 
the  apparent  huge  bulk  of  a  sea-lion  bull  or  far-seal  male,  when  placed  upon  the  scales,  shrank  far  below  mjs. 
notions:    I  took  a  great  deal   of  pains,  on  several  occasions,  during  the  killing-season,  to  have   a  platform, 
scale  carted  out  into  the  field,  and  as  the  seals  were  knocked  down,  and  before  they  were  bled,  I  had  them  carefully 
weighed,  constructing  the  following  table  from  my  observations : 

Table  showing  the  weight,  size,  and  growth  of  the  fue-seal  (Callobhinus  uesinus),  feom  the  pup- 
to  THE  ADULT,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


Age. 


Length. 


Girth. 


Gross 

■vrelght  of 

body. 


Weight  of 
BMn. 


Bemaika. 


One  -week 

Six  months 

One  year 

Two  years 

Three  years 

rour  years 

Pive  years 

Six  years 

Eight  to  twenty  years 


Inches. 

12  to  14 
21 
38 
45 
62 
58 
65 
72 

75  to  80 


Inches. 

10  to  lOi 
25 
25 
30 
36 
42 
52 
64 
70  to  75 


Pounds. 

6to7i 

39 

39 

58 

87 

135 

200 

280 

400  to  500 


Pounds. 
U 

3 

4i 
5i 

7 
12 
16 
25 
45  to  50 


A  male  and  female,  being  the  only  ones  of  the  class  handled,  June  20, 1873. 

A  mean  of  ten  examples,  males  and  females,  alike  in  size,  Kovomber  28, 1872. 

A  mean  of  six  examples,  males  and  females,  alike  in  size,  July  14, 1873. 

A  mean  of  thirty  examples,  all  males,  July  24, 1873. 

A  mean  of  thirty -two  examples,  all  males,  July  24, 1873. 

A  mean  of  ten  examples,  all  males,  July  24,  1873. 

A  mean  of  Ave  examples,  all  males,  July  24,  1873. 

A  mean  of  three  examples,  all  males,  July  24, 1873. 

An  estimate  only,  calculating  on  their  weight  when  fat,  and  early  in  the  BeaBOB* 
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Weight  of  pemax,e  seais.— The  adult  females  wiU  correspond  with  the  three  years  old  males  in  the  above 
table,  the  younger  cows  weighing  frequently  only  75  pounds,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  going  as  high  as  120,  but 
an  average  of  80  to  85  pounds  is  the  rule.  Those  specimens  of  the  females  which  I  weighed  were  examples  taken 
by  me  for  transmission  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  mate  this 
record  of  their  weight,  inasmuch  as  weighing  them  means  to  kill  them ;  and  the  law  and  the  habit,  or  rather  the 
prejudice  of  the  entire  community  up  there,  is  unanimously  in  opposition  to  any  such  proceeding,  for  they  never  touch 
females  here,  and  never  set  their  foot  on  or  near  the  breeding-grounds  on  such  an  errand.  It  wiU  be  noticed,  also, 
that  I  have  no  statement  of  the  weights  of  these  exceedingly  fat  and  heavy  males  which  first  appear  on  the  breeding- 
grounds  in  the  spring ;  those  which  I  have  referred  to,  in  the  table  above  given,  were  very  much  heavier  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance  in  May  and  June,  than  at  the  moment  when  they  were  in  my  hands,  in  July ;  but 
the  cows,  and  the  other  classes,  do  not  sustain  protracted  fasting,  and  therefore  their  weights  may  be  considered 
substantially  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

Change  in  weight. — Thus,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  young  seals  and  females  do  not  change  much  in  weight 
from  the  time  of  their  first  coming  out  in  the  spring,  tiU  that  of  thefr  leaving  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  they  feed  at  irregular  but  not  long  intervals,  during  the  time  that  they  are  here  under  our 
observation,  since  they  are  constantly  changing  from  land  to  water  and  from  water  to  land,  day  in  and  day  out.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  young  males  fast  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  as  a  rule. 

DiSPEKSAi  OP  THE  "  HOLLUSOHICKIE  ". — By  the  end  of  October  and  the  10th  of  November,  the  great  mass  of 
the  "holluschickie",  the  trooping  myriads  of  English  bay.  Southwest  point,  Eeef  parade,  Lukannon  sands,  the  table, 
lands  of  Polavina,  and  the  mighty  hosts  of  IJTovastoslmah,  at  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  quota  of  St.  George,  had 
taken  their  departure  from  its  shores,  and  had  gone  out  to  sea,  spreading  with  the  receding  schools  of  fish  that  were 
now  returning  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  where,  in  that  vast  expanse,  over  which  rolls  an  unbroken 
bUlow,  5,000  miles  from  Japan  to  Oregon,  they  spend  the  winter  and  the  early  spring,  until  they_ reappear  and 
break  up,  with  their  exuberant  life,  the  dreary  winter-isolation  of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth. 

Tabte  op  THE  SEALS  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  "WEATHBE. — A  few  stragglers  remain,  however,  as  late  as  the  snow 
and  ice  will  permit  them  to,  in  and  after  December ;  they  are  aU  down  by  the  water's  edge  then,  and  haul  up 
entirely  on  the  rocky  beaches,  deserting  the  sand  altogether;  but  the  first  snow  that  falls  makes  them  very  uneasy, 
and  I  have  seen  a  large  hauling-ground  so  disturbed  by  a  rainy  day  and  night,  that  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
occupants  fairly  deserted  it.  The  fur-seal  cannot  bear,  and  wUl  not  endure,  the  spattering  of  sand  into  its  eyes, 
which  always  accompanies  the  driving  of  a  rain-stonn ;  they  take  to  the  water,  to  reappear  when  the  nuisance 
shall  be  abated. 

The  weather  in  which  the  fur-seal  delights  is  cool,  moist,  foggy,  and  thick  enough  to  keep  the  sun  always 
obscured,  so  as  to  cast  no  shadows.  Such  weather,  which  is  the  normal  weather  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
continued  for  a  few  weeks  in  June  and  July,  brings  up  from  the  sea  millions  of  fur-seals.  But,  as  I  have  before 
said,  a  little  sunshine,  which  raises  the  temperature  as  high  as  60°  to  65°  Fahr.,  wUl  send  them  back  from  the 
hauling-grounds  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came.  Fortunately, these  warm,  sunny  days  on  the  Pribylov  islands  are 
so  rare  that  the  seals  certainly  can  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  even  if  we  may  presume  they  have  any  at  all. 
Some  curious  facts  in  regard  to  their  selection  of  certain  localities  on  these  islands,  and  their  abandonment  of  others, 
I  wUl  discuss  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  descriptive  of  the  rookeries ;  this  chapter  is  illustrated  by  topographical 
surveys  made  by  myself. 

AxBiNOS. — I  looked  everywhere  and  constantly,  when  treading  my  way  over  acres  of  ground  which  were 
fairly  covered  with  seal-pups,  and  older  ones,  for  specimens  that  presented  some  abnormity,  that  is,  monstrosities, 
albinos,  etc.,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  our  great  herds  of  stock ;  but  I  was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unable  to  note 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  never  seen  any  malformations  or  "  monsters"  among  the  pups  and  other  classes  of 
the  fttr-seals,  nor  have  the  natives  recorded  anything  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  them.  I  saw 
only  three  albino  pups  among  the  multitudes  on  St.  Paul,  and  none  on  St.  George.  They  did  not  differ,  in  any 
respect,  from  the  normal  pups  in  size  and  shape.  Their  hair,  for  the  first  coat,  was  a  duU  ocher  all  over ;  the  fur 
whitish,  changing  to  a  rich  brown,  the  normal  hue  j  the  flippers  and  muzzle  were  a  pinkish  flesh-tone  in  color,  and 
the  iris  of  the  eye  sky-blue.  When  they  shed  the  following  year,  they  are  said  to  have  a  dirty,  yellowish -white 
color,  which  makes  them  exceedingly  conspicuous  when  mixed  in  among  a  vast  majority  of  black  pups,  gray 
yearUngs,  and  "holluschickie"  of  their  kind.    (See  note,  39,  O.) 

Where  do  the  seais  die  ?— It  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  immense  number  of  seals 
must  die  every  year  from  natural  limitation  of  life.  They  do  not  die  on  these  islands ;  that  much  I  am  certain  of. 
Not  one  dying  a  natural  death  could  I  find  or  hear  of  on  the  grounds ;  they  evidently  lose  their  lives  at  sea, 
preferring  to  sink  with  the  rigor  mortis  into  the  cold,  blue  depths  of  the  great  Pacific,  or  beneath  the  green  waves 
of  Bering  sea,  rather  than  to  enctunber  and  disfigure  their  summer  haunts  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 
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11.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FUE-SEAL  ROOKERIES  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  GEORGE. 

Dearth  of  inpormation  concerning  the  pacts  about  the  rookeries.— Before  I  can  inteUigently 
and  clearly  present  an  accurate  estimate  of  tlie  aggregate  number  of  fur-seals  which  appear  upon  those  great 
breeding-grounds  of  the  Pribylov  group  every  season,  I  must  take  up,  in  regular  sequence,  my  surveys  of  these 
remarkable  rookeries  which  I  have  Ulustrated  in  this  memoir  by  the  accompanying  sketch-maps,  showing 
topographically  the  superficial  area  and  distribution  assumed  by  the  seal-life  at  each  locality. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  sum  total  on  St.  Paul  island  preponderates,  and  completely  overshadows  that 
which  is  represented  at  St.  George.  Before  passing  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  each  rookery,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  salient  features  in  regard  to  the  present  appearance  of  the  seals  on  these  breeding-grounds,  which 
latter  are  of  their  owu  selection.  Touching  the  location  of  the  fur-seals  to-day,  as  I  have  recorded  and  surveyed  it, 
compared  with  their  distribution  in  early  times,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  line  on  a  chart,  or  a 
word  printed  in  a  book,  or  a  note  made  in  manuscript,  which  refers  to  this  all-important  subject,  prior  to  my  own 
work,  which  I  present  herewith  for  the  first  time  to  the  public.  The  absence  of  definite  information  in  regard  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  business,  astonished  me ;  I  could  not  at  first 
believe  it;  and,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  been  searching  among  the  archives  of  the  old  Russian 
company,  as  I  searched  diligently  when  up  there,  and  elsewhere  in  the  territory  of  Alaska,  for  some  evidence  in 
contradiction  of  this  statement  which  I  have  just  made.  I  wanted  to  find — I  hoped  to  discover — some  old  record, 
some  clue,  by  which  I  could  measure  with  authority  and  entire  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  the  relative  volume  of 
seal-life  in  the  past,  as  compared  with  that  which  I  record  in  the  present,  but  was  disappointed. 

I  am  unable,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  discussion,  to  cite  a  single  reliable  statement  which  can 
give  any  idea  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  fur-seal  on  these  islands,  when  they  were  discovered  in  1786-'87, 
or  during  the  whole  time  of  their  occupation  since,  up  to  the  date  of  my  arrival.  I  mark  this  so  conspicuously, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  very  strange  oversight,  a  kind  of  neglect,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
inexcusable. 

Russian  records. — In  attempting  to  form  an  approximate  conception  of  what  the  seals  were  or  might 
have  been  in  those  early  days,  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  hauling-  and  breeding-grounds  of  these  remarkable 
islands,  I  have  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  vague  statements  given  to  me  by  the  natives  and  one  or  two  of  the 
first  American  pioneers  in  Alaska.  The  only  Russian  record  which  touches  ever  so  lightly  upon  the  subject* 
contains  the  remarkable  statement,  which  is,  in  the  light  of  my  surveys,  simply  ridiculous  now,  that  is,  that  the 
number  of  fur-seals  on  St.  George  during  the  first  years  of  Russian  occupation,  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  on  St. 
Paul.  The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  geological  character  portrayed  on  the  accompanying  maps  of 
these  two  islands,  will  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind  as  to  the  total  error  of  such  a  statement.  Why,  a  mere  tithe  only 
of  the  multitudes  which  repair  to  St.  Paul,  in  perfect  comfort,  over  the  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  of  splendid  landing- 
ground  found  thereon,  could  visit  St.  George,  when  all  of  the  coast-line  fit  for  their  reception  at  this  island,  is 
a  scant  two  and  a  half  mUes;  but  for  that  matter  there  was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  and  in  the  beginning  of  my 
investigation,  a  score  of  equally  wild  and  incredible  legends  afloat  in  regard  to  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George.    Finding,  therefore,  that  the  whole  work  must  be  undertaken  de  novo,  I  set  about  it  without  further  delay. 

Immense  mortality  of  the  seals  in  1836.— Prior  to  the  year  1835,  no  native  on  the  islands  seemed  to 
have  any  direct  knowledge  or  was  acquainted  with  a  legendary  tradition  even,  in  relation  to  the  seals,  concerning 
their  area  and  distribution  on  the  land  here ;  but  they  all  chimed  in  after  that  date  with  great  unanimity,  saying 
that  the  winter  preceding  this  season  (1835-'36)  was  one  of  frightful  severity;  that  many  of  their  ancestors  who  had 
lived  on  these  islands  in  large  barraboras  just  back  of  the  Black  bluffs,  near  the  present  village,  and  at  Polavina, 
then  perished  miserably. 

They  say  that  the  cold  continued  far  into  the  summer;  that  immense  masses  of  clearer  and  stronger  ice- 
floes than  had  ever  been  known  to  the  waters  about  the  islands,  or  were  ever  seen  since,  were  brought  down  and 

*  Veniaminov  :  Zapieskie  ob  Oonalaslikenskaho  Otdayla,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1842.  This  work  of  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminovis 
the  only  one  which  the  Russians  can  lay  claim  to  as  exhibiting  anything  like  a  history  of  western  Alaska,  or  of  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
inhabitants  and  resources,  that  has  the  least  merit  of  truth,  or  the  faintest  stamp  of  reliability.  Without  it  we  should  be  simply  in  the 
dark  as  to  much  of  what  the  Russians  were  about  during  the  whole  period  of  theix  occupation  and  possession  of  that  country.  He  served, 
chiefly  as  a  priest  and  missionary,  for  25  years,  from  1814  to  1839,  at  Oonalashka,  having  the  seal-islands  in  his  parish,  and  was  made  bishop 
of  all  Alaska.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Russia,  where  he  has  since  become  the  primate  of  the  national  church,  ranking  second  to  no 
man  in  the  empire,  save  the  czar ;  he  is  advanced  in  years,  being  now  more  than  90  years  of  age.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  flue  personal 
appearance,  judging  from  the  following  description  of  him,  noted  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  met  him  at  Sitka,  in  1842,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  embark  for  Russia :  "  His  appearance,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  impresses  a  stranger  with  something  of  awe,  while  in 
further  intercourse,  the  gentleness  which  characterizes  his  every  word  and  deed,  insensibly  molds  reverence  into  love ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  talents  and  attainments  are  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  his  exalted  station.  With  all  this,  the  bishop  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  the 
world  to  disdain  anything  like  cant.  His  conversation,  on  the  contrary,  teems  with  amusement  and  instruction,  and  Ms  company  is 
much  prized  by  all  who  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance."  Such  is  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  a  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.     [Veniaminov  died  since  the  above  note  was  written,  at  Moscow,  April  23,  1879. — H.  W.  E.] 
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shoved  high  up  on  to  all  the  rookery -margins,  forming  an  icy  waU  completely  around  the  island,  loj^ing  up  20  to 
30  feet  above  the  surf;  they  further  state  that  this  wall  did  not  melt  or  in  any  way  disappear  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  August,  1836. 

They  affirm  that  for  this  reason  the  fur-seals,  when  they  attempted  to  land,  according  to  their  habit  and  their 
necessity,  during  June  and  July,  were  unable  to  do  so  in  any  considerable  numbers.  The  females  were  compelled 
to  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  water  and  at  the  wet,  storm-beaten  surf  margins,  which  caused  multitudes  of  the 
mothers  and  all  of  the  young  to  perish.  In  short,  the  result  was  a  virtual  annihilation  of  the  breeding-seals.  Hence, 
at  the  following  season,  only  a  spectral,  a  shadowy  imitation  of  past  times  could  be  observed  upon  the  seal-grounds 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

On  the  Lagoon  rookery,  now  opposite  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  there  were  then  only  two  males,  with  a 
number  of  cows.  At  Nah  Speel,  close  by  and  right  under  the  village,  there  were  then  only  some  2,000;  this  the 
natives  know  because  they  counted  them.  On  Zapadnie  there  were  about  1,000  cows,  bulls,  and  pups;  at  Southwest 
point  there  were  none.  Two  small  rookeries  were  then  on  the  north  shore  of  St.  Paul,  near  a  place  called 
"Maroonitch";-  and  there  were  seven  small  rookeries  running  round  Northeast  point,  but  on  all  of  these  there  were 
only  1,500  males,  females,  and  young;  and  this  number  includes  the  "holluschickie",  which,  in  those  days,  lay  in 
among  the  breeding-seals,  there  being  so  few  old  males  that  they  were  gladly  permitted  to  do  so.  On  Polavina 
there  were  then  about  500  cows,  bulls,  pups,  and  "holluschickie";  on  Lukannon  and  Keetavie  about  300;  but  on 
Keetavie  there  were  only  ten  buUs  and  so  few  young  males  lying  in  altogether,  that  these  old  natives,  as  they  told 
me,  took  no  note  of  them  on  the  rookeries  just  cited.  On  the  Eeef,  in  Gorbotch,  were  about  1,000  only;  in  this 
number  last  mentioned  some  800  "holluschickie"  may  be  included,  which  lay  in  with  the  breeding-seals.  There 
were  only  twenty  old  bulls  on  Gorbotch,  and  about  ten  old  males  on  the  Eeef.  The  village  was  placed  on  its  present 
site  ten  years  prior  to  this  period  of  1835-'36. 

Such,  briefljs  and  succinctly,  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  all  information  which  I  could  gather  prior  to 
1835-'36 ;  and  while  I  do  not  entirely  credit  these  statements,  yet  the  earnest,  straightforward  agreement  of  the 
natives  has  impressed  me  so  that  I  narrate  it  here.  It  certainly  seems  as  though  this  enumeration  of  the  old 
Aleuts  was  painfully  short. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  probable  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  natives,  perhaps  I  should  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  sum  of  seal-life  in  1836,  as  given  by  them,  is  just  4,100,  of  all  classes,  distributed 
as  I  have  indicated  above.  Now,  on  turning  to  Bishop  Veniaminov,  by  whom  was  published  the  only 
statement  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  the  killing  on  these  islands  from  1817  to  1837,  the  year  when  he  finished  his 
work,*  I  find  that  he  makes  a  record  of  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  year  1836,  of  4,052,  which  were  killed  and 
taken  for  their  skins ;  but  if  the  natives'  statements  are  right,  then  only  50  seals  were  left  on  the  island  for  1837,  in 
which  year,  however,  4,220  were  again  killed,  according  to  the  bishop's  table,  according  to  which  there  was  also  a 
steady  increase  in  the  size  of  this  return  from  that  date  along  up  to  1850,  when  the  Eussians  governed  their  catch 
by  the  market  alone,  always  having  more  seals  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with. 

Again,  in  this  connection,  the  natives  say  that  until  1847,  the  practice  on  these  islands  was  to  kill  indiscriminately 
both  females  and  males  for  skins ;  but  after  this  year,  1847,  the  strict  respect  now  paid  to  the  breeding-seals, 
and  exemption  of  all  females,  was  enforced  for  the  first  time,  and  has  continued  up  to  date. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  frankly  stated,  nothing  to  guide  to  a  fair  or  even  an  approximate  estimate  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  fur-seals  on  these  two  islands,  prior  to  ray  labor. 

Manner  op  computing  the  ntjmber  of  seals. — After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  during  three  entire 
consecutive  seasons,  and  a  confirmatory  review  of  it  in  1876, 1  feel  confident  that  the  following  figures  and  surveys 
wDl,  upon  their  own  face,  speak  authoritatively  as  to  their  truthful  character. 

At  the  close  of  my  investigation,  during  the  first  season  of  my  labor  on  the  ground,  in  1872,  the  fact  became 
evident  that  the  breeding-seals  obeyed  implicitly  an  imperative  and  instinctive  natural  law  of  distribution ;  a  law 
recognized  by  each  and  every  seal  upon  the  rookeries,  prompted  by  a  fine  consciousness  of  necessity  to  its  own 
well-being.  The  breeding-grounds  occupied  by  them  were,  therefore,  invariably  covered  by  the  seals  in  exact 
ratio,  greater  or  less,  as  the  area  upon  which  they  rested  was  larger  or  smaller.  They  always  covered  the  ground 
evenly,  never  crowding  in  at  one  place  here,  to  scatter  out  there.  The  seals  lie  just  as  thickly  together,  where  the 
rookery  is  boundless  in  its  eligible  area  to  their  rear  and  unoccupied  by  them,  as  they  do  in  the  little  strips  which 
are  abruptly  cut  off  and  narrowed  by  rocky  walls  behind.  For  instance,  on  a  rod  of  ground,  under  the  face  of 
bluffs  which  hemmed  it  in  to  the  land  from  the  sea,  there  are  just  as  many  seals,  no  more  and  no  less,  as  will  be 
found  on  any  other  rod  of  rookery-ground  throughout  the  whole  list,  great  and  small ;  always  exactly  so  many  seals, 
under  any  and  aU  circumstances,  to  a  given  area  of  breeding-ground.  There  are  just  as  many  cows,  buUs,  and 
pups  on  a  square  rod  at  Nah  Speel,  near  the  village,  where,  in  1874,  all  told,  there  were  only  seven  or  eight  thousand, 
as  there  are  on  any  square  rod  at  Northeast  point,  where  a  miUion  of  them  congregate. 

This  fact  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  fur-seal  on 
these  islands  expand  or  contract  in  area  from  their  present  dimensions,  the  seals  will  increase  or  diminish  in 
number. 

M  *  Zapieskie  ol>  Oonalashkenskaho  Otdayla,  St.  Petersburg,  1842. 
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The  discovery,  at  tlie  close  of  the  season  of  1872,  of  this  law  of  distribution,  gave  me  at  once  the  clue  I  was 
searching  for,  in  order  to  take  steps  by  which  I  could  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  entire  number  of 
seals  herding  on  the  island. 

I  noticed,  and  time  has  confirmed  my  observation,  that  the  period  for  taking  these  boundaries  of  the  rookeries, 
so  as  to  show  this  exact  margin  of  expansion  at  the  week  of  its  greatest  volume,  or  when  they  are  as  fall  as  they 
are  to  be  for  the  season,  is  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  July  every  year;  not  a  day  earlier,  and  not  many  days 
later.  After  the  20th  of  July  the  regular  system  of  compact,  even  organization  breaks  up.  The  seals  then  scatter 
out  in  pods  or  clusters,  the  pups  leading  the  way,  straying  far  back — the  same  number  instantly  covering  twice 
and  thrice  as  much  ground  as  they  did  the  day  or  week  before,  when  they  lay  in  soM  masses  and  were  marshaled 
on  the  rookery-ground  proper. 

There  is  no  more  diflculty  in  surveying  these  seal-margins  during  this  week  or  ten  days  in  July,  than  there 
is  in  drawing  sights  along  and  around  the  curbs  of  a  stone-fence  surrounding  a  field.  The  breeding-seals  remain 
perfectly  quiet  under  your  eyes  aU  over  the  rookery,  and  almost  within  your  touch,  everywhere  on  the  outside  of 
their  territory  that  you  may  stand  or  walk.  The  margins  of  massed  life,  as  I  have  indicated  on  the  topographical 
surveys  of  these  breeding-grounds  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  as  clean  cut  and  as  well  defined  against  the  soil 
and  vegetation,  as  is  the  shading  on  my  maps.  There  is  not  the  least  diflculty  in  making  the  surveys,  and  in 
making  them  correctly. 

Now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  area  of  these  breeding-grounds,  the  way  is  clearly  open  to  a  very 
interesting  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  fur-seals  upon  them.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  when  I  enter 
upon  this  discussion,  that  I  cannot  claim  perfect  accuracy,  but,  as  shadowing  my  plan  of  thought  and  method  of 
computation,  I  propose  to  present  every  step  in  the  processes  which  have  guided  me  to  the  result. 

EooKEEY-SPAOE  OCCUPIED  BY  SINGLE  SEALS. — ^When  the  adult  males  and  females,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
latter  to  every  one  of  the  former,  have  arrived  upon  the  rookery,  I  think  an  area  a  little  less  than  two  square  feet 
for  each  female  may  be  considered  as  the  superficial  space  required  by  each  animal  with  regar<f  to  its  size  and 
in  obedience  to  its  habits ;  and  this  limit  may  safely  be  said  to  be  over  the  mark,  Now,  every  female,  or  cow,, 
on  this  two  square  feet  space,  doubles  herself  by  bringing  forth  her  young ;  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  week,  perhaps, 
after  its  birth,  the  cow  takes  to  the  water  to  wash  and  feed,  and  is  not  back  on  this  allotted  space  one-fourth  of 
the  time  again  during  the  season.  In  this  way,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  females  almost  double  their  number  on  the. 
rookery-grounds,  without  causing  the  expansion  of  the  same  beyond  the  limits  that  would  be  actually  required,  did 
they  not  bear  any  young  at  all?  For  every  100,000  breeding-seals,  there  will  be  found  more  than  85,000  females,, 
and  less  than  15,000  males;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  landing  of  these  females,  they  will  show  for  themselves;, 
that  is,  for  this  100,000,  fully  180,000  males,  females,  and  young  instead,  on  the  same  area  of  ground  occupied 
previously  to  the  birth  of  the  pups. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  perhaps  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  females  were  yearlings  last 
season,  and  come  up  on  to  these  breeding-grounds  as  virgins  for  the  first  time  during  this  season — as  two-year 
old  cows ;  they  of  course  bear  no  young. 

The  males  being  treble  and  quadruple  the  physical  bulk  of  the  females,  require  about  four  feet  square  for  their 
use  of  this  same  rookery-ground,  but  as  they  are  less  than  one-fifteenth  the  number  of  the  females,  much  less,  in 
fact,  they  therefore  occupy  only  one-eighth  of  the  space  over  the  breeding-ground,  where  we  have  located  the 
supposed  100,000 ;  this  surplus  area  of  the  males  is  also  more  than  balanced  and  equalized  by  the  15,000  or  20,000 
virgin  females  which  come  on  to  this  rookery  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  males.  They  come,  rest  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  and  retire,  leaving  no  young  to  show  their  presence  on  the  ground. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  and  they  are  features  of  fact,  T  quite  safely  calculate  upon  an  average 
of  two  square  feet  to  every  animal,  big  and  little,  on  the  breeding-grounds,  as  the  initial  point  upon  which  to  bas& 
an  intelligent  computation  of  the  entire  number  of  seals  before  us.  Without  following  this  system  of  enumeration,^ 
a  person  may  look  over  these  swarming  myriads  between  Southwest  point  and  Novastoshnah,  guessing  vaguely  and 
wildly,  at  any  figure  from  one  million  up  to  ten  or  twelve  millions,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly.  How  few  people 
know  what  a  million  really  is ;  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  a  million,  but  it  is  a  tedious  task  to  count  it  off,  and  makes- 
one's  statements  as  to  "  millions "  decidedly  more  conservative  after  the  labor  has  been  accomplished. 

Eeview  op  the  eookeeibs  op  St.  Paul. — Before  summing  up  the  grand  total,  I  shall  now,  in  sequence,, 
review  each  one  of  the  several  rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  taking  them  in  their  order  as  they  occur,  going  north  from  the 
Eeef  point.  The  accompanying  maps  show  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the  breeding-seals  and  their  young  in  the 
season  of  1874,  which  is  the  date  of  my  latest  field-work  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 

The  Eeef  kookeky. — By  reference  first  to  the  general  map,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  large  breeding- 
ground,  on  that  grotesquely-shaped  neck  which  ends  in  the  Eeef  point,  is  directly  contiguous  to  the  village — indeed, 
it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  right  under  the  lee  of  the  houses  on  the  hill.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
rookeries,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  on  every  side  it  is  sharply  and  clearly  exposed  to  the  vision,  as  the 
circuit  is  made  in  boats.  A  reach  of  very  beautiful  drifting  sand,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  hiU  to  the  Eeel 
bluffs,  separates  the  breeding-grounds  proper  from  the  habitations  of  the  people.    These  Zoltoi  sands  are,  however^ 
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a  famous  rendezvous  for  the  "hoUuscliickie",  and  from  them,  during  the  season,  the  natives  make  regular  drives, 
having  only  to  step  out  from  their  houses  in  the  morning  and  walk  but  a  few  rods  to  find  their  fur-bearing  quarry. 

Passing  over  the  sands  on  our  way  down 
to  the  point,  we  quickly  come  to  a  basaltic 
ridge  or  back-bone,  over  which  the  sand  has 
been  rifted  by  the  winds,  and  which  supports 
a  rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Elymus 
and  other  grasses,  with  beautiful  flowers.  A 
few  hundred  feet  farther  along  our  course 
brings  us  in  full  view,  as  we  look  to  the  south, 
of  one  of  the  most  entrancing  spectacles  which 
seals  afford  to  man.  We  look  down  upon  and 
along  a  grand  promenade-ground ,  which  slopes 
gently  to  the  eastward,  and  trends  south- 
ward down  to  the  water  from  the  abrupt  walls 
bordering  on  the  sea  on  the  west,  over  a 
parade-plateau  as  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  ball- 
room, 2,000  feet  in  length,  from  500  to  1,000 
feet  in  width,  over  which  multitudes  of  "hol- 
luschickie"  are  filing  in  long  strings,  or  de- 
ploying in  vast  platoons,  hundreds  abreast,  in 
an  unceasing  march  and  countermarch;  the 
breath  which  rises  into  the  cold  air  from  a 
hundred  thousand  hot  throats  hangs  like 
clouds  of  white  steam  in  the  gray  fog  itself; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  seal-fog  peculiar 
to  the  spot,  while  the  din,  the  roar  arising 
over  all,  defies  our  description. 

We  notice  to  our  right  and  to  our  left,  the 
immense  solid  masses  of  the  breeding-seals  at 
Gorbotch,  and  those  stretching  and  trending 
around  nearly  a  mile  from  our  feet,  far  around  to  the  Eeef  point  below  and  opposite  the  parade-ground,  with  here, 
and  there  a  neutral  passage'left  open  for  the  "hoUuschickie"  to  go  down  and  come  up  from  the  waves. 

The  adaptation  of  this  ground  of  the  Reef  rookery  to  the  requirements  of  the  seal  is  perfect.  It  so  lies  that  it 
falls  gently  from  its  high  Zoltoi  bay -margin  on  the  west  to  the  sea  on  the  east ;  and  upon  its  broad  expanse  not  a 
solitary  puddle  of  mud-spotting  is  to  be  seen,  though  everything  is  reeking  with  moisture,  and  the  fog  even  dissolves 
into  rain  as  we  view  the  scene.  Every  trace  of  vegetation  upon  this  parade  has  been  obliterated ;  a  few  tufts  of 
grass,  capping  the  summits  of  those  rocky  hillocks,  indicated  on  the  eastern  and  middle  slope,  are  the  only  signs  of 
botanical  life  which  the  seals  have  suffered  to  remain. 

A  small  rock,  "  SeevitoLie  Kammin,"  five  or  six  hundred  feet  right  to  the  southward  and  out  at  sea,  is  also- 
covered  with  the  black  and  yellow  forms  of  fur-seals  and  sea-lions.  It  is  environed  by  shoal-reefs,  rough,  and  kelp- 
grown,  which  navigators  prudently  avoid. 

This  roqbery  of  the  Eeef  proper  has  4,016  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground 
for  301,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young.  Grorbotch  rookery  has  3,660  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  an  average  depth 
of  100  feet,  making  ground  for  183,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young ;  an  aggregate  for  this  great  Eeef  rookery  of 
484,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young.  Heavy  as  this  enumeration  is,  yet  the  aggregate  only  makes  the  Eeef 
rookery  third  in  importance,  compared  with  the  others  which  we  are  yet  to  describe. 

Lagoon  rookery. — We  now  pass  from  the  Eeef  up  to  the  village,  where  one  naturally  would  not  expect  to 
find  breeding-seals  within  less  than  a  pistx)l-shot  from  the  natives'  houses ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  for  on 
looking  at  the  sketch  map  of  the  Lagoon  rookery  herewith  presented,  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  located  a  little 
gathering  of  breeding-seals  right  under  the  village  hill  to  the  westward  of  that  place  called  "Nah  Speel".  This  is 
in  itself  an  insignificant  rookery  and  never  has  been  a  large  one,  though  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  island.  It 
is  only  interesting,  however,  superficially  so,  on  account  of  its  position,  and  the  fact  that  through  every  day  of  the 
season  half  the  population  of  the  entire  village  go  and  come  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  which  overhangs  it,  where 
they  peer  down  for  hours  at  a  time  upon  the  methods  and  evolutions  of  the  "kautickie"  below,  the  seals  themselves 
looking  up  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  though  they  are  in  the  hands  of  man,  yet  he  is  wise  enough 
not  to  disturb  them  there  as  they  rest. 

If  at  Nah  Speel,  or  that  point  rounding  into  the  village  cove,  there  were  any  suitable  ground  for  a  rookery  to 
grow  upon  or  spread  over,  the  seals  would  doubtless  have  been  there  long  ago.  There  are,  however,  no  such 
natural  advantages  offered  them  ;  what  there  is  they  have  availed  themselves  of. 
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Looking  from  the  village  across  the  cove  and  down  upon  the  Lagoon,  still  another  strange  contradiction 
appears — at  least  it  seems  a  natural  contradiction  to  one's  usual  ideas.     Here  we  see  the  Lagoon  rookery,  a 

reach  of  ground  upon  which  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  breeding-seals  come  out  regularly  every  year 
during  the  appointed  time,  and  go  through  their  whole 
elaborate  system  of  reproduction,  without  showing  the 
slightest  concern  for  or  attention  to  the  scene  directly 
east  of  them  and  across  that  shallow  slough  not  forty 
feet  in  width.  There  are  the  great  slaughtering  fields 
of  St.  Paul  island  j  there  are  the  sand-flats  where  every 
I  "seal  has  been  slaughtered  for  years  upon  years  back, 

for  its  skin;  and  even  as  we  take  this  note,  forty  men 
are  standing  there  knocking  down  a  drove  of  two  or 
three  thousand  "hoUuschickie"  for  the  day's  work, 
and  as  they  labor,  the  whacking  of  their  clubs  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices  must  be  as  plain  to  those  breeding- 
seals,  which  are  not  one  hundred  feet  from  them,  as  it  is 
to  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant !  In  addition  to  this 
enumeration  of  disturbances,  well  calculated  to  amaze, 
and  dismay,  and  drive  off  every  seal  within  its  influence, 
are  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  last  year's  catch — 75,000 
or  85,000  unburied  carcasses — that  are  sloughing  away 
into  the  sand,  which  two  or  three  seasons  from  now,  nature  will,  in  its  infinite  charity,  cover  with  the  greenest  of 
all  green  grasses.  The  whitened  bones  and  grinning  skulls  of  over  3,000,000  seals  have  bleached  out  on  that 
slaughtering-spot,  and  are  buried  below  its  surface  now. 

Directly  under  the  north  face  of  the  Village  Hill,  where  it  falls  to  the  narrow  flat  between  its  feet  and  the 
Cove,  the  natives  have  svmk  a  well.  It  was  excavated  in  1857,  they  say,  and  subsequently  deepened  to  its  present 
condition,  in  1868.  It  is  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the  diggers  said  that  they  found  bones  of  the  sea-lion  and  fur-seal 
thickly  distributed  every  foot  down,  from  top  to  bottom;  how  much  lower  these  osteological  remains  of  prehistoric 
pinnipeds  can  be  found,  no  one  knows  as  yet;  the  water  here,  on  that  account,  has  never  been  fit  to  drink,  or  even 
to  cook  with;  but  being  soft,  was  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  washing  clothes,  etc.  Most  likely,  it  records 
the  spot  where  the  Russians,  during  the  heydays  of  their  early  occupation,  drove  the  unhappy  visitors  of  Nah 
Speel  to  slaughter.  There  is  no  Golgotha  known  to  man  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  extensive  as  this  one  of  St. 
Paul, 

Yet,  the  natives  say  that  this  Lagoon  rookery  is  a  new  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  seals ;  that  when  the 
people  first  came  there  and  located  a  part  of  the  present  village,  in  1824  up  to  1847,  there  never  had  been  a 
breeding- seal  on  that  Lagoon  rookery  of  to-day ;  so  they  have  hauled  up  here  from  a  small  beginning,  not  very  long 
ago,  until  they  have  attained  their  present  numerical  expansion,  in  spite  of  all  these  exhibitions  of  butchery  of  their 
kind,  executed  right  under  their  eyes,  and  in  full  knowledge  of  their  nostrils,  while  the  groans  and  low  moanings  of 
their  stricken  species  stretched  out  beneath  the  clubs  of  the  sealers,  must  have  been  far  plainer  in  their  ears  than 
they  are  in  our  own. 

Still  they  come — ^they  multiply,  and  they  increase — ^knowing  so  well  that  they  belong  to  a  class  which  intelligent 
men  never  did  molest ;  to-day  at  least  they  must  know  it,  or  they  would  not  submit  to  these  manifestations  which 
we  have  just  cited,  so  close  to  their  knowledge. 

The  Lagoon  rookery,  however,  never  can  be  a  large  one  on  account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  selected 
by  the  seals ;  for  it  is  a  bar  simply  pushed  up  above  the  surf- wash  of  bowlders,  water -worn  and  rounded,  which  has 
almost  inclosed  and  cut  out  the  Lagoon  from  its  parent  sea.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that 
estuary  will  be  another  inland  lake  of  St.  Paul,  walled  out  from  salt  water  and  freshened  by  rain  and  melting  snoWj 
as  are  the  other  pools,  lakes,  and  lakelets  on  the  island. 

Ltjkannon  and  Keetavie  kookeeies. — The  next  rookeries  in  order  can  be  found  at  Lukannon  and  Keetavie. 
Here  is  a  joint  blending  of  two  large  breeding-grounds,  their  continuity  broken  by  a  short  reach  of  sea-wall  right 
under  and  ait  the  eastern  foot  of  Lukannon  hill.  The  appearance  of  these  rookeries  is  like  aU  the  dthers,  peculiar 
to  themselves.  There  is  a  rounded,  swelling  hUl,  at  the  foot  of  Lukannon  bay,  which  rises  perhaps  160  or  170  feet 
from  the  sea,  abruptly  at  the  point,  but  swelling  out,  gently  up  from  the  sand-dunes  in  Lukannon  bay,  to  its  summit 
at  the  northwest  and  south.  The  great  rookery  rests  upon  the  northern  slope.  Here  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  of 
the  finest  drainage,  with  a  profusion  of  those  rocky  nodules  scattered  everywhere  over  it,  upon  which  the  females 
60  delight  in  resting. 

Standing  on  the  bald  summit  of  Lukannon  hill,  we  turn  to  the  south,  and  look  over  Keetavie  point,  where 
another  large  aggregate  of  breeding-seals  rests  under  our  eye.    The  hill  falls  away  into  a  series  of  faintly  ten-aced 
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tables,  which  drop  down  to  a  flat  that  again  abruptly  descends  to  the  sea  at  Keetavie  point.  Between  us  and  the 
Keetavie  rookery  is  the  parade-ground  of  Lukannon,  a  sight  almost  as  grand  as  is  that  on  the  Eeef  which  we 
have  feebly  attempted  to  portray.  The 
sand-dunes  to  the  west  and  to  the 
north  are  covered  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant grass,  abruptly  emarginated  by 
the  sharp  abrasion  of  the  hauling-  seals : 
this  is  shown  very  clearly  on  the  gen- 
eral map.  Keetavie  point  is  a  solid 
basaltic  shelf.  Lukannon  hill,  the 
summit  of  it,  is  composed  of  volcanic 
tufa  and  cement,  with  irregular  cubes 
and  fragments  of  pure  basalt  scattered 
all  over  its  flipper-worn  slopes.  Lu- 
kannon proper  has  2,270  feet  of  sea- 
margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150 
feet,  making  ground  for  170,000  breed- 
ing-seals and  their  young.  Keetavie 
rookery  has  2,200  feet  of  sea-margin, 
with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet,  mak- 
ing ground  for  165,000  breeding-seals 
and  their  young,  a  whole  aggregate  of 
335,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young. 
This  is  the  point,  down  along  the  flat 
shoals  of  Lukannon  bay,  where  the 
sand-dunes  are  most  characteristic,  as 
they  rise  in  their  wind- whirled  forms 
just  above  the  surf-wash.  .  This  also  is 
where  the  natives  come  from  the  vil- 
lage during  the  early  mornings  of  the 
season,  for  driving,  to  get  any  number 
of  "holluschickie". 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  glancing 
from  the  summit  of  this  great  rookery- 
hill,  up  to  the  north  over  that  low  reach  of  the  coast  to  Tonkie  Mees,  where  the  waves  seem  to  roll  in  with  crests 
that  rise  in  unbroken  ridges  for  a  mile  in  length  each,  ere  they  break  so  grandly  and  uniformly  on  the  beach.  In 
these  rollers  the  "hoUuschickie"  are  playing  like  sea-birds,  seeming  to  sport  the  most  joyously  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  heavy  billow  breaks  and  falls  upon  them. 

Tolstoi  rookery. — Directly  to  the  west  from  Lukannon,  up  along  and  around  the  head  of  the  Lagoon,  is  the 
seal-path  road  over  which  the  natives  bring  the  "hoUus- 
chickie" from  Tolstoi.  We  follow  this  and  take  up  our 
position  on  several  lofty  grass-grown  dunes,  close  to 
and  overlooking  another  rookery  of  great  size;  this  is 
Tolstoi. 

We  have  here  the  greatest  hill-slope  of  breeding- 
seals,  on  either  island,  peculiarly  massed  on  the  abruptly 
sloping  flanks  of  Tolstoi  ridge,  as  it  falls  to  the  sands 
of  English  bay,  and  ends  suddenly  in  the  precipitous 
termination  of  its  own  name,  Tolstoi  point.  Here  the 
seals  are  in  some  places  crowded  up  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  500  measured  feet,  from  the  sea-margin  of  the 
rookery  to  its  outer  boundary  and  limitation;  and,  when 
viewed  as  I  viewed  it  in  July,  taking  the  angles  and 
lines  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch-map,  I  con- 
sidered it,  with  the  bluffs  terminating  it  at  the  south, 
and  its  bold  sweep,  which  ends  on  the  sands  of  English 
bay,  to  be  the  most  picturesque,  though  it  is  not  the 
most  impressive,  rookery  on  the  island — especially  when 
that  parade-ground,  lying  just  back  and  over  the  point  and  upon  its  table-rock  surface,  is  reached  by  the  climbing 
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If  the  observer  will  glance  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  parade-ground  in  question  lies  directly  over  and 
about  150  feet  above,  the  breeding-seals  immediately  under  it.  The  sand-dune  tracts  which  border  the  great 
body  of  the  rookery  seem  to  check  the  "hoUuschickie"  from  hauling  to  the  rear,  for  sand  drifts  here,  in  a  locality  so 
bigh  and  exposed  t$  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  with  more  rapidity  and  consequently  more  disagreeable  energy  to 
the  seals  than  anywhere  else  on  the  island. 

A  comical  feature  of  this  rookery  is  the  appearance  of  the  foxes  in  the  chinks  under  the  parade-ground  and 
interstices  of  the  cliffs;  their  melancholy  barking  and  short  yelps  of  astonishment,  as  we  walk  about,  contrast  quite 
sensibly  with  the  utter  indifference  of  the  seals  to  our  presence. 

From  Tolstoi  at  this  point,  sweeping  around  three  miles  to  Zapadnie,  is  the  broad  sand-reach  of  English  bay, 
upon  which  and  back  over  its  gently  rising  flats  are  the  great  hauliug-grounds  of  the  "hoUuschickie",  which  I  have 
indicated  on  the  general  map,  and  to  which  I  made  reference  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter.  Looking  at  the 
myriads  of  "bachelor  seals"  spread  out  in  their  restless  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  this  ground,  one 
feels  the  utter  impotency  of  verbal  description,  and  reluctantly  shuts  his  note-  and  sketch-books  to  gaze  upon 
it  with  renewed  fascination  and  perfect  helplessness. 

Tolstoi  rookery  has  attained,  I  think,  its  utmost  limit  of  expansion.  The  seals  have  already  pushed  themselves 
as  far  out  upon  the  sand  at  the  north  as  they  can  or  are  willing  to  go,  while  the  abrupt  cliffs,  hanging  over  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sea-margin,  shut  out  all  access  to  the  rear  for  the  breeding-seals.  The  natives  said  that 
this  rookery  had  increased  very  much  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my  making  the 
accompanying  survey.  If  it  continues  to  increase,  the  fact  can  be  instantly  noted,  by  checking  off  the  ground  and 
comparing  it  with  the  sketch-map  herewith  presented.  Tolstoi  rookery  has  3,000  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  an  average 
depth  of  150  feet,  making  ground  for  225,000  breeding-seals  and.  their  young. 

Zapadnie  kookeey. — Prom  Tolstoi,  before  going  north,  we  turn  our  attention  directly  to  Zapadnie  on  the  west, 
a  little  over  two  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  across  English  bay,  which  lies  between  them.    Here  again  we  find  another 

magnificent  rookery,  with  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of  great 


wings  separating,  one  from  the  other, 
by  a  short  stretch  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  of  the  shunned  sand- 
reach  which  makes  a  landing  and  a 
beach  just  between  them.  The  north- 
ern Zapadnie  lies  mostly  on  the  gently 
sloping,  but  exceedingly  rocky,  fiats 
of  a  rough  volcanic  ridge  which  drops 
there  to  the  sea ;  it,  too,  has  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Tolstoi  depth,  but 
not  to  such  a  solid  extent;  it  is  the 
one  rookery  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  has  sensibly  increased  since 
my  first  survey  in  1872.  It  has  over- 
flowed from  the  boundary  which  I 
laid  down  at  that  time,  and  has  filled 
up  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  a  long  rib- 
bon-like strip  of  breeding-ground  to 
the  northeast  from  the  hill-slope,  end- 
ing at  a  point  where  a  few  detached 
rocks  jut  out,  and  the  sand  takes 
exclusive  possession  of  the  rest  of 
the  coast.  These  rocks  aforesaid  are 
called  by  the  natives  "  Nearhpahskie 
kammin",  because  it  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  hair-seals.  Although 
this  extension  of  a  very  decided  mar- 
gin of  breeding-ground,  over  half  a 
mile  in  length,  between  1872  and 
1876,  does  not,  in  the  aggregate, 

point  to  a  very  large  increased  number,  still  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the  rookeries,  instead  of  tending  to 

diminish  in  the  slighest,  are  more  than  holding  their  own.  > 

Zapadnie,  in  itself,  is  something  like  the  Eeef  plateau  on  its  eastern  face,  for  it  slopes  up  gradually  and  gently 

to  the  parade-plateau  on  top — a  parade-ground  not  so  smooth,  however,  being  very  rough  and  rocky,  but  which  the 
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seals  enjoy.  Just  around  the  point,  a  low  reacli  of  rocky  bar  and  beach  connects  it  with  the  ridge-walls  of  South- 
west point :  a  very  small  breeding-rookery,  so  smaU  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  survey,  is  located  here ;  I  think, 
probably,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  it  will  never  hold  its  own,  and  is  more  than  likely  abandoned 
by  this  time. 

One  of  the  prehistoric  villages,  the  village  of  Pribylov's  time,  was  established  here  between  the  point  and 
the  cemetery  ridge,  on  which  the  northern  wing  of  Zapaduie  rests.  The  old  burying-ground,  with  its  characteristic 
Eussian  crosses  and  faded  pictures  of  the  saints,  is  plainly  marked  on  the  ridge.  It  was  at  this  little  bight  of  sandy 
landing  that  Pribylov's  men  first  came  ashore  and  took  possession  of  the  island,  while  others  in  the  same  season 
proceeded  to  Kortheast  point  and  to  the  north  shore,  to  establish  settlements  of  their  own  order.  When  the 
indiscriminate  sealing  of  1868  was  in  progress,  one  of  the  parties  lived  here,  aild  a  salt-house  which  was  then 
erected  by  them  still  stands;  it  is  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  although  it  has  never  been  since  occupied, 
except  by  the  natives  who  come  over  here  from  the  village  in  the  summer  to  pick  the  berries  of  the  Umpetrum  and 
Ruhtis,  which  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion  around  the  rough  and  rocky  flats  that  environ  the  little  adjacent  lake. 
The  young  people  of  St.  Paul  are  very  fond  of  this  berry -festival,  so-called  among  themselves,  and  they  stay  here 
every  August,  camping  out,  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  before  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

Zapadnie  rookery  has,  the  two  wings  included,  5, 880  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet, 
making  ground  for  44=1,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young,  being  the  second  rookery  on  the  island  as  to  size  and 
importance. 

The  "hoUuschickie"  that  sport  here  on  the  parade-plateau,  and  indeed  over  all  of  the  western  extent  of  the 
English  bay  hauling-grounds,  have  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  killing  drives  since 
1872,  inasmuch  as  more  seals  than  were  wanted  have  always  been  procured  from  Zoltoi,  Lukanuon,  and  Lower  Tolstoi 
points,  which  are  all  very  close  to  the  village.  I  have  been  told,  since  making  this  survey,  that  during  the  past 
year  the  breeding-seals  of  Zapadnie  have  overflowed,  so  as  to  occupy  all  of  the  sand-strip  which  is  vacant  between 
them  on  the  accompanying  map.  ^  » 

PoLAviNA  ROOKERY.— Half-way  between  the  village  and  Northeast  point  lies  Polavina,  another  one  of  the 
seven  large  breeding-grounds  on  this  island.  The  conspicuous  cone-shaped  head  of  Polavina  Sopka  rises  clearly 
cut  and  smooth  from  the  plateau  at  its  base, 
which  falls  two   miles  to  the  eastward  and 

southeastward,  sharp  off  into  the  sea,  present- 
ing a  bluff  margin  over  a  mile  in  length,  at  the 

base  of  which  the  sea  thunders  incessantly.    It 

exhibits  a  very  beautiful  geological  section  of 

the  simple  structure  of  St.  Paul.     The  ringing, 

iron-like  basaltic  foundations  of  the  island  are 

here  setting  boldly  up  from  the  sea  to  a  height 

of  40  or  50  feet — black  and  purplish-red,  pol- 
ished like  ebony  by  the  friction  of  the  surf,  and 

worn  by  its  agency  into  grotesque  arches,  tiny 

caverns,  and  deep  fissures.    Surmounting  this 

lava-bed  is  a  cap  of  ferruginous  cement  and 

tufa  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  making 

a  reddish  floor,  upon  which  the  seals  patter  in 

their  restless,  never-ceasing,  evolutions,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  on  the  land.    It  is  as  great  a 

single  parade-plateau  of  polished  cement  as 

that  of  the  Eeef,  but  we  are  unable  from  any 

point  of  observation  to  appreciate  it,  inasmuch 

as  we  cannot  stand  high  enough  to  overlook  it, 

unless  we  ascend  Polavina  Sopka,  and  then  the 

distances,  with  the  perspective  fore- shortening, 

destroy  the  effect. 

The  rookery  itself  occupies  only  a  small 

portion  of  the  seal-visited  area  at  this  spot. 

It  is  placed  at  the  southern  termination,  and 

gentle  sloping  of  tlie  long  reach  of  bluff  wall, 

which  is  the  only  cliff  between  Lukannon  and 

Novastoshnah.    It  presents  itself  to  the  eye, 

however,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  and  with 

great  scenic  effect,  when  the  observer  views  it  from  the  extreme  point  of  its  mural  elevation;  viewed  from  thence, 

nearly  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  it  rises  as  a  front  of  bicolored  lava-wall,  high  above  the  sea  that  is  breaking  at  its 
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base,  and  is  covered  with  the  infinite  detail  of  massed  seals  in  reproduction :  at  first  sight,  one  wonders  how  they 
got  there.  No  passages  whatever  can  be  seen,  down  or  up.  A  further  survey,  however,  discloses  the  common 
occurrence  of  rain-water  runs  between  surf-beaten  crevices,  which  make  many  stairways  for  the  adhesive  feet  of 
Callorhinus  amply  safe  and  comfortable. 

For  the  reason  cited  in  a  similar  example  at  Zapadnie,  no  "  hoUuschickie  "  have  been  diiven  from  this  point  since 
1872,  though  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  worked.  It  was  in  the  Eussian  times  a  pet  sealing-ground  with  them. 
The  reinains  of  the  old  village  have  nearly  all  been  buried  in  the  sand  near  the  lake,  and  there  is  really  no  mark  of 
its  early  habitation,  unless  it  be  the  singular  effect  of  a  human  grave-yard  being  dug  out  and  despoiled  by  the 
attrition  of  seal  bodies  and  flippers.  The  old  cemetery  just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  barrabkie,  near  the 
little  lake,  was  originally  established,  so  the  natives  told  me,  far  away  from  the  hauling  of  the  "hoUuschickie"; 
it  was,  when  I  saw  it  in  1876,  in  a  melancholy  state  of  ruin — a  thousand  young  seals  at  least  moved  off  from 
its  surface  as  I  came  up,  and  they  had  actually  trampled  out  many  sandy  graves,  rolling  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
Aleutian  ancestry  in  every  direction.  Beyond  this  old  barrabkie,  which  the  present  natives  established  as  a  house  of 
refuge  during  the  winter  when  they  were  trapping  foxes,  looking  to  the  west  over  the  lake,  is  a  large  expanse  of  low, 
flat  swale  and  tundra,  which  is  terminated  by  the  rocky  ridge  of  Kaminista;  every  foot  of  it  has  been  placed  there 
subsequent  to  the  original  elevation  of  the  island  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  beyond  all  question.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  the  rankest  sphagnum,  which  quakes  and  trembles  like  a  bog  under  one's  feet,  but  over  which 
the  most  beautiful  mosses  ever  and  anon  crop  out,  including  the  characteristic  floral  display  before  referred  to 
in  speaking  of  the  island ;  most  of  the  way  from  the  village  up  to  Northeast  point,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  map,  with  the  exception  of  this  bluff  of  Polavina  and  the  terraced  table  setting  back  from  its  face  to 
Polavina  Sopka,  the  whole  island  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  coast-line  is  lying  just 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf,  where  great  ledges  of  sand  have  been  piled  up  by  the  wind,  capped  with 
sheafs  and  tufts  of  rank-growing  Mymns. 

There  is  a  small  rookery,  which  I  call  "Little  Polavina",  indicated  here,  which  does  not  promise  much  for  the 
future;  the  sand  cuts  it  off  on  the  north,  and  sand  has  blown  around  so  at  its  rear,  as  to  make  all  other  ground  not 
now  occupied  by  the  breeding- seals  there  quite  ineligible.  Polavina  rookery  has  4,000  feet  of  sea-margin,  including 
Little  Polavina,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for  300,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young. 

Northeast  point  or  Novastoshnah  eookeet. — Though  this  is  the  last  of  the  St.  Paul  rookeries  which  I 
notice,  yet  it  is  so  much  greater  than  any  other  one  on  the  island,  or  two  others  for  that  matter,  that  it  forms  the 
central  feature  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  truth  presents  a  most  astonishing  and  extraordinary  sight.  It  was  a  view  of 
such  multitudes  of  amphibians,  when  I  first  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Hutchinson  hill,  and  looked  at  the  immense 
spread  around  me,  that  suggested  to  my  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  accurate  investigation  which  I  w^s  making 
would  give  me  courage  to  maintain  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

The  result  of  my  first  survey  here  presented  such  a  startling  array  of  superficial  area  massed  over  by 
the  breeftng-seals,  that  I  was  fairly  disconcerted  at  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  It  troubled  me  so  when  my 
initial  plottings  were  made,  and  I  had  worked  them  out  so  as  to  place  them  tangibly  before  me,  that  I  laid  the  whole 
preliminary  survey  aside,  and  seizing  upon  the  next  favorable  day  went  over  the  entire  field  again.  The  two  plats 
then,  laid  side  by  side,  substantially  agreed,  and  I  now  present  the  great  rookery  to  the  public.  It  is  in  itself,  as  the 
others  are,  endowed  with  its  own  particular  physiognomy,  having  an  extensive  sweep,  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  except  at  that  intersection  of  the  narrow  neck  of  sand  which  joins  it  to  the  main  island.  Hutchinson  hill 
is  the  foundation  of  the  point — a  solid  basaltic  fioor,  upon  which  a  mass  of  breccia  has  been  poured  at  its  northwest 
corner,  which  is  so  rough,  and  yet  polished  so  highly  by  the  countless  pattering  fiippers  of  its  visitors,  as  to  leave 
it  entirely  bare  and  bald  of  every  spear  of  grass  or  trace  of  cryptogamic  life.  The  hill  is  about  120  feet  high ;  it 
has  a  rounded  summit  flecked  entirely  over  by  the  "hoUuschickie",  while  the  great  belt  of  breeding-rookery  sweeps 
high  up  on  its  flanks,  and  around  right  and  left,  for  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles  unbroken — an  amazing  sight 
in  its  aggregate,  and  infinite  in  its  detail. 

The  picturesque  feature,  also,  of  the  rookery  here,  is  the  appearance  of  the  tawny,  yellowish  bodies  of  several 
thousand  sea-lions,  which  lay  in  and  among  the  fur-seals  at  the  several  points  designated  on  the  sketch-map,  though 
never  far  from  the  water.  Sea-Lion  neck,  a  little  tongue  of  low  basaltic  jutting,  is  the  principal  corner  where  the 
natives  take  these  animals  from  when  they  capture  them  in  the  fall  for  their  hides  and  sinews.* 

Cross,  or  St.  John's,  hill,  which  rises  near  the  lake,  to  a  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  is  quite  a  land-mark  itself, 
is  a  perfect  cone  of  sand  entirely  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Elymus  ;  it  is  growing  constantly  higher  by 
the  fresh  deposit  brought  by  wind,  and  its  retention  by  the  annually  rising  grasses. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  a  salt-house,  and  here  is  the  kilUng-ground  for  Northeast  point,  where 
nineteen  or  twenty  thousand  "hoUuschickie"  are  disposed  of  for  their  skins  every  season ;  their  carcasses  being  spread 
out  on  the  sand-dunes  between  the  foot  of  Cross  hill  and  Webster's  house;  a  squad  of  sealers  live  there  during  the 

*The  sea-lions  breed  on  no  one  of  the  other  rookeries  at  this  island,  the  insignificant  number  that  I  noticed  on  Seevitohie  Kammis 
excepted.  At  Southwest  point,  however,  I  found  a  small  sea-lion  rookery,  hut  there  are  no  breeding  fur-seals  there.  A  handful  of 
Eumetopias  used  to  breed  on  Otte-r  island,  but  do  not  now,  since  it  has  been  necessary  to  station  government  agents  there,  for  the 
apprehension  of  fur-seal  pirates,  during  the  sealing  season. 
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three  or  four  weeks  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  work, 
grounds  on  the  sand-flats  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  killing-grounds,  being  ob- 
tained without  the  slightest  difBculty. 

Here  also  was  the  site  of  a  village,  once 
the  largest  one  on  this  island  ere  its  trans- 
fer to  the  sole  control  and  charge  of  the 
old  Russian-American  Company,  ten  years 
after  its  discovery  in  1787.  The  ancient 
cemetery  and  the  turf  lines  of  the  decayed 
barraboras  are  still  plainly  visible. 

The  company's  steamer  runs  up  here, 
watching  her  opportunity,  and  drops  her 
anchor,  as  indicated  on  the  general  chart, 
right  south  of  the  salt-house,  in  about  four 
fathoms  of  water;  and  the  skins  are  in- 
variably hustled  aboard,  no  time  being  lost, 
because  it  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  place 
to  safely  load  the  vessel. 

There  is  no  impression  in  my  mind  reaUy 
more  vivid,  than  is  the  one  which  was 
planted  there  during  the  afternoon  of  that 
July  day,  when  I  first  made  my  survey  of 
this  ground ;  indeed,  whenever  I  pause  to 
think  of  the  subject,  the  great  rookery  of 
Novastoshnah  rises  promptly  to  my  view, 
and  I  am  fairly  rendered  voiceless  as  I  try 
to  speak  in  definition  of  the  spectacle.  In 
the  first  place,  this  slope  from  Sea  Lion 
neck  to  the  summit  of  Hutchinson's  hill 


The  "holluschickie"  are  driven  from  the  large  hauling- 
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is  a  long  mile,  smooth  and  gradual  from  the  sea  to  the  hill-top ;  the  parade  ground  lying  between  is  also  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  sheer  and  unbroken.  ZsTow,  upon  that  area  before  my  eyes,  this  day  and  date  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  were  the  forms  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  milUon  seals— pause  a  moment — think 
of  the  numbfer — three-fourths  of  a  million  seals  moving  in  one  solid  mass  from  sleep  to  frolicksome  gambols^ 
backward,  forward,  over,  around,  changing  and  interchanging  their  heavy  squadrons,  until  the  whole  mind  is  so 
confused  and  charmed  by  the  vastness  of  mighty  hosts  that  it  refuses  to  analyze  any  further.  Then,  too,  I  remember 
that  the  day  was  one  of  exceeding  beauty  for  that  region ;  it  was  a  swift  alternation  over  head  of  those  characteristic 
rain  fogs,  between  the  succession  of  which  the  sim  breaks  out  with  transcendent  brilliancy  through  the  misty  halos 
about  it ;  this  parade-field  reflected  the  light  like  a  mirror,  and  the  seals,  when  they  broke  apart  here  and  there  for 
a  moment,  just  enough  to  show  its  surface,  seemed  as  though  they  walked  upon  the  water.  What  a  scene  to  put 
upon  canvas — that  amphibian  host  involved  in  those  alternate  rainbow  lights  and  blue-gray  shadows  of  the  fog! 

Eecapitulation  op  the  estimates  of  number  of  seals. — Below  is  a  recapitulation  of  these  figures  made 
from  my  surveys  of  the  area  and  position  of  the  breeding- grounds  of  St.  Paul  island,  between  the  10th  and  18th  of 
July,  1872,  confirmed  and  revised  to  that  date  in  1874.    It  is  the  first  survey  ever  made  on  the  island  of  its  rookeries : 


Breeding-grounds  of  the  fur-seal,  on  St.  Paul  island. 


"Reef  rookery"  has  4,016  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"  Gorbotch  rookery"  has  3,660  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  100  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for. .  ■ 

"Lagoon  rookery"  has  750  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  100  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

' '  Nah  Speel  rookery  "  has  400  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  40  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"  Lukannon  rookery  "  has  2,270  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for , 

"Keetavie  rookery"  has  2,200  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"  Tolstoi  rookery "  has  3, 000  feet  of  sea  margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"Zapadnie  rookery"  has  5,880  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"Polavina  rookery"  has  4,000  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"Novastoshnah,  or  Northeast  point"  has  15,840  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

A  grand  total  of  breeding-seals  and  young  for  St.  Paul  island  in  1874  of 


Number  of 
seals,  male, 
female,  and 
young. 


301,000 

183,  000 

37, 000 

8,000 

170, 000 

165, 000 

225, 000 

441,  000 

300, 000 

1,200,000 
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St.  Geoege. — St.  George  is  now  in  order,  and  this  island  has  only  a  trifling  contribution  for  the  grand  total  of 
the  seal-life ;  but  small  as  it  is,  it  is  of  much  value  and  interest.  Certainly  Pribylov,  not  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  St.  Paul,  was  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had  possessed  the  boundless  universe,  when  he  first  found  it.  As  in  the 
«ase  of  St.  Paul  island,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  much  here  in  regard  to  the  early  status  of  the  rookeries,  none 
of  the  natives  having  any  real  information.  The  drift  of  their  sentiment  goes  to  show  that  there  never  was  a  great 
assemblage  of  fur-seals  on  St.  George;  in  fact,  never  as  many  as  there  are  to-day,  insignificant  as  the  exhibit  is, 
compared  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  They  say  that,  at  first,  the  sea-lions  owned  this  island,  and  that  the  Eussians, 
becoming  cognizant  of  the  fact,  made  a  regular  business  of  driving  off  the  "seevitchie",  in  order  that  the  fur-seals 
might  be  encouraged  to  land.  Touching  this  statement,  with  my  experience  on  St.  Paul,  where  there  is  no  conflict 
at  all  between  the  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  sea-lions  which  breed  around  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  seal-rookeries 
there,  and  at  Southwest  point,  I  cannot  agree  to  the  St.  George  legend.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  indeed  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  sea-lions  on  and  about  St.  George  before  it  was  occupied 
by  men — a  hundred-fold  greater,  perhaps,  than  now ;  because,  a  sea-lion  is  an  exceedingly  timid,  cowardly  creature 
when  it  is  in  the  proximity  of  man,  and  will  always  desert  any  resting  place  where  it  is  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  him.* 

The  scantiness  of  the  St.  George  rookeries,  is  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  island  itself.f    There  are  five 
separate,  well-defined  rookeries  on  St.  George,  as  follows  : — 

Zapadneb  bookekt. — Directly  across  the  island,  from  its  north  shore  to  Zapadnie  bay,  a  little  over  three 

miles  from  the  village,  is  a  point  where  the  southern 
bluff-walls  of  the  island  turn  north,  and  drop  quickly 
down  from  their  lofty  elevation  in  a  succession  of  heavy 
terraces,  to  an  expanse  of  rocky  flat,  bordered  by  a  sea 
sand -beach;  just  between  the  sand- beach,  however, 
and  these  terraces,  is  a  stretch  of  aboilt  2,000  feet  of 
low,  rocky  shingle,  which  borders  the  flat  country  back 
of  it,  and  upon  which  the  surf  breaks  free  and  boldly. 
Midway  between  the  two  points  is  the  rookery ;  and  a 
small  detachment  of  it  rests  on  the  direct  sloping  of 
the  bluff  itself,  to  the  southward ;  while  in  and  around 
the  rookery,  falling  back  to  some  distance,  the  "hol- 
luschickie"  are  found. 

A  great  many  confusing  statements  have  been  made 
to  me  about  this  rookery — more  than  in  regard  to  any 
other  on  the  islands.  It  has  been  said,  witli  much 
positiveness,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Eussian  rule,  this 
was  an  immense  rookery  for  St.  George ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  covered  the  entire  ground  between  that  low 
plateau  to  the  north  and  the  high  plateau  to  the  south, 
as  indicated  on  the  map;  and  it  is  also  cited  in  proof  of 
this  that  the  main  village  of  the  island,  for  many  years, 
thirty  or  forty,  was  placed  on  or  near  the  limited 
drifting  sand-dune  tracts  just  above  the  plateau,  to  the 
westward.  Be  the  case  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  for 
a  great,  great  many  years  back,  no  such  rookery  has 
ever  existed  here.  When  seals  have  rested  on  a  chosen  piece  of  ground  to  breed,  they  wear  off  the  sharp  edges  of 
fractured  basaltic  bowlders,  and  polish  the  breccia  and  cement  between  them  so  thoroughly  and  so  finely  that  years 
and  years  of  chiseling  by  frost,  and  covering  by  lichens,  and  creeping  of  mosses,  will  be  required  to  efface  that  record. 
Hence  I  was  able,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  natives  at  St.  Paul,  to  trace  out  those  deserted  fur-seal  rookeries 

*  This  statement  of  the  natives  has  a  strong  circumstantial  backing  \>j  the  published  account  of  Choris,  a  French  gentleman  of  leisure, 
and  amateur  naturalist  and  artist,  who  landed  at  St.  George  in  1820  (July) ;  he  passed  several  days  off  and  on  the  land ;  he  wrote  at  short 
length  in  regard  to  the  sea-lion,  saying  "that  the  shores  were  covered  -with  innumerable  troops  of  sea-lions.  The  odor  which  arose  from 
them  was  insupportable.  These  animals  were  all  the  time  rutting",  etc.,  yet  nowhere  does  he  speak  in  the  chapter,  or  elsewhere  in  his 
volume,  of  the  fur-seal  on  St.  George,  but  incidentally  remarks  that  over  on  St.  Paul  it  is  the  chief  animal  and  most  abundant. — Voyage 
nttoresgue  au  tour  du  Monde,  lies  AUoutiennes,  pp.  12, 13,  pi.  xiv.     1922. 

Although  this  writing  of  Choris  in  regard  to  the  subject  is  brief,  superficial,  and  indefinite,  yet  I  value  the  record  he  made,  because  it 
\b  prima  fade  evidence,  to  my  mind,  that  had  the  fur-seal  been  nearly  as  numerous  on  St.  George  then  as  it  was  on  St.  Paul,  he  would  have 
spoken  of  the  fact  surely,  inasmuch  as  he  was  searching  for  just  such  items  with  which  to  illuminate  his  projected  book  of  travels.  The 
old  Eussian  record  as  to  the  relative  number  of  fur-seals  on  the  two  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  is  clearly  as  palpably  erroneous  for 
1820,  as  I  found  it  to  be  in  1872, 1873.     No  intelligent  steps  toward  ascertaining  that  ratio  were  ever  taken  until  I  made  my  survey. 
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on  the  shores  of  that  island.  At  Maroonitch,  which  had,  according  to  their  account,  been  abandoned  for  over  sixty 
years  by  the  seals,  still,  at  their  prompting,  when  I  searched  the  shore,  I  found  the  old  boundaries  tolerably  well 
defined;  I  could  find  nothing  like  them  at  Zapadnie. 

Zapadnie  rookery  in  July,  1873,  had  600  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  60  feet  of  average  depth;  making  ground  for 
18,000  breeding-seals  and  their  young.  In  1874,  I  resurveyed  the  field  and  it  seemed  very  clear  to  me  that  there  had 
been  a  slight  increase,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  5,000,  according  to  the  expansion  of  the  superficial  area  over  that 
of  1873. 

From  Zapadnie  we  pass  to  the  north  shore,  where  all  the  other  rookeries  are  located,  with  the  village  at  a 
central  point  between  them  on  the  immediate  border  of  the  sea.  And,  in  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting 
to  record  the  fact  that  every  year,  until  recently,  it  has  been  the  regular  habit  of  the  natives  to, drive  the 
"holluschickie"  over  the  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  of  rough  basaltic  uplands  which  separate  the  hauling-ground 
of  Zapadnie  from  the  village;  driving  them  to  the  killing-grounds  there,  in  order  to  save  the  delay  and  trouble 
generally  experienced  in  loading  these  skins  in  the  open  bay.  The  prevailing  westerly  and  northwesterly  winds 
during  July  and  August,  make  it,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  a  marine  impossibihty  to  effect  a  landing  at  Zapadnie,  suitable 
for  the  safe  transit  of  cargo  to  the  steamer. 

This  three  miles  of  the  roughest  of  all 
rough  walks  that  can  be  imagined,  is  made 
by  the  fur-seals  in  about  seven  or  eight 
hours,  when  driven  by  the  Aleuts;  and,  the 
weather  is  cool  and  foggy.  I  have  known 
one  treasury  agent,  who,  after  making  the 
trip  from  the  village  to  Zapadnie,  seated 
himself  down  in  the  barrabkie  there,  and 
■declared  that  no  money  would  induce  him  to 
walk  back  the  same  way  that  same  day — so 
severe  is  the  exercise  to  one  not  accustomed 
to  it ;  but  it  exhibits  the  power  of  land-loco- 
motion possessed  by  the  "  holluschickie".* 

Starry  Ateel  t. — This  rookery  is  the 
next  in  order,  and  it  is  the  most  remark- 
able one  on  St.  George,  lying  as  it  does  in 
a  bold  sweep  from  the  sea,  up  a  steeply 
inclined  slope  to  a  point  where  the  bluffs 
bordering  it  seaward  are  over  400  feet  high; 
the  seals  being  just  as  closely  crowded  at 
the  summit  of  this  lofty  breeding  plat  as 
they  are  at  the  water's  edge ;  the  whole  ob- 
long oval  on  the  side  hill,  as  designated  by  the  accompanying  survey,  is  covered  by  their  thickly  clustered  forms. 
It  is  a  strange  sight  also,  to  ^ail  under  these  bluffs  with  the  boat,  in  fair  weather,  for  a  landing;  and,  as  you  walk 
the  beach,  over  which  the  cliff  wall  frowns  a  sheer  500  feet,  there,  directly  over  your  head  the  craning  necks  and 
twisting  forms  of  the  restless  seals,  ever  and  anon,  as  you  glance  upward,  appear  as  if  ready  to  launch  out  and 
fall  below,  so  closely  and  boldly  do  they  press  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  |    There  is  a  low,  rocky  beach  to  the 

*  The  peculiarly  rougi  character  to  this  trail  is  given  by  the  large,  loose,  sharp-edged  basaltic  bowlders,  which  are  strewn  thickly  over 
all  those  lower  plateau  that  bridge  the  island  between  the  high  bluffs  at  Starry  Ateel  and  the  slopes  of  Ahluckeyak  hill.  The  summits 
of  the  two  broader,  higher  plateaus,  east  and  west  respectively,  are  comparatively  smooth  and  easy  to  travel  over ;  and  so  is  the  sea-level 
flat  at  Zapadnie  itself.  On  the  map  of  St.  George,  a  number  of  very  small  ponds  will  be  noticed ;  they  are  the  fresh-water  reservoirs  of 
the  island.  The  two  largest  of  these  are  near  the  summit  of  this  roagh  divide ;  the  seal-trail  from  Zapadnie  to  the  village  runs  just  west 
of  them,  and  comes  out  on  the  north  shore,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  hauling-grounds  of  Stan-y  Ateel,  where  it  forks  and  unites  with 
that  path.  The  direct  line  between  the  village  and  Zapadnie,  though  nearly  a  mile  shorter  on  the  chart,  is  equal  to  5  miles  more  of 
distance  by  reason  of  its  superlative  rocky  inequalities. 

f'Starry  Ateel"  or  "Old  Settlement";  afew  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  rookery,  is  the  earthen  ruins  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlements  in  Pribylov's  time,  and  which,  the  natives  say,  marks  the  first  spot  selected  by  the  Russians  for  their  village  after  the  discovery 
of  St.  George,  in  1786. 

1 1  have  been  repeatedly  astonished  at  the  amazing  power  possessed  by  the  fur-seal,  of  resistance  to  shocks  which  would  certainly 
kill  any  other  animal.  To  explain  clearly,  the  reader  will  observe,  by  reference  to  the  maps,  that  there  are  a  great  many  cliffy  places 
between  the  rookeries  on  the  shore-lines  of  the  islands.  Some  of  these  cliffs  are  more  than  100  feet  in  abrupt  elevatioji  above  the 
surf  and  rocks  awash  below.  Frequently  "holluschickie",  in  ones,  or  twos,  or  threes  will  stray  far  away  back  from  the  great  masses 
of  their  kind,  and  fall  asleep  in  the  thick  grass  and  herbage  which  covers  these  mural  reaches.  Sometimes  they  will  lie  down  and  rest 
very  close  to  the  edge,  and  then  as  you  come  tramping  along  you  discover  and  startle  them  and  yourself  alike.  They,  blinded  by  their  first 
transports  of  alarm,  leap  promptly  over  the  brink,  snorting,  coughiug,  and  spitting  as  they  go.  Curiously  peering  after  them  and 
looking  down  upon  the  rocks,  50  to  100  feet  below,  instead  of  seeing  their  stunned  and  motionless  bodies,  you  will  invariably  catch  sight  of 
them  rapidly  scrambling  into  the  water;  and,  when  in  it,  swimming  off  like  arrows  from  the  bow.    Three  "holluschickie"  were  thus 
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eastward  of  this  rookery,  over  whicli  the  "hoUuschickie"  haul  in  proportionate  numbers,  and  from  which  the  natives 
make  their  drives,  coming  from  the  village  for  this  purpose,  and  directing  the  seals  back,  in  their  tracks.*    Starry 

Ateel  has  500  feet  of  sea  and  cliff  margin, 
with  125  feet  of  average  depth,  making 
ground  for  30,420  breeding-seals  and 
their  young. 

NoETH  EOOKERY. — Next  in  order,  and 
half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  is  this  breed- 
ing-ground, which  sweeps  for  2,750  feet 
along  and  around  the  sea-frontof  a  gently 
sloping  plateau  j  t  being  in  full  sight  of 
and  close  to  the  village.  It  has  a  super- 
ficial area  occupied  by  77,000  breeding- 
seals  and  their  young.  From  this  rook- 
ery to  the  village,  a  distance  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  "hoUuschickie" 
are  driven  which  are  kiUed  for  their 
skins,  on  the  common  track  or  seal- worn 
trail,  that,  not  only  the  "bachelors"  but 
ourselves  travel  over  en  route  to  and  from 
Starry  Ateel  and  Zapadnie;  it  is  a  broad, 
hard-packed  erosion  through  the  sphag- 
num, and  across  the  rocky  plateaux — in 
fact  a  regular  seal-road,  which  has  been 
used  by  the  drivers  and  victims  during 
the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years.  The 
fashion  on  St.  George,  in  this  matter  of 
driving  seals,  is  quite  different  from  that 
on  St.  Paul.  To  get  their  maximum  quota  of  25,000  annually,  it  is  necessary  for  the  natives  to  visit  every  morning 
the  hauling-grounds  of  each  one  of  these  four  rookeries  on  the  north  shore,  and  bring  what  they  may  find  back  with 
them  for  the  day. 

inadvertently  surprised  by  me  on  the  edge  of  the  west  face  to  Otter  island.  They  plunged  over  from  an  elevation,  there,  not  less  than 
200  feet  in  sheer  elevation,  and  I  distinctly  saw  them  fall  in  scrambling,  whirling  evolutions,  down,  thumping  upon  the  rocky  shingle 
beneath,  from  which  they  bounded,  as  they  struck,  like  so  many  rubber  balls.  Two  of  them  never  moved  after  the  rebound  ceased,  but- 
the  third  one  reached  the  water  and  swam  away  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

While  they  seem  to  escape  without  bodily  injury  incident  to  such  hard  falls  as  ensue  from  dropping  50  or  60  feet  upon  pebbly  beaches  and 
^rough  bowlders  below,  and  even'  greater  elevations,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  internal  injuries  are  necessarily  sustained  in 
most  every  case,  which  soon  develop  and  cause  death ;  the  excitement  and  the  vitality  of  the  seal,  at  the  moment  of  the  terrific  shock, 
is  able  to  sustain  and  conceal  the  real  injury  for  the  time  being. 

*  Driving  the  "hoUuschickie''  on  St.  George,  owing  to  the  relative  scantiness  of  hauling  area  for  those  animals  there,  and  consequent- 
small  numbers  found  upon  these  grounds  at  any  one  time,  is  a  very  arduous  series  of  daily  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  natives  who  attend 
to  it.  Glancing  at  the  map,  the  marked  considerable  distance,  over  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  will  be  noticed  between  Zapadnie  and 
the  village ;  yet,  in  1872,  eleven  different  drives  across  the  island,  of  400  to  500  seals  each,  were  made  in  the  short  four  weeks  of  that  season. 

The  following  table  shows  plainly  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  seal-life,  as  to  aggregate  number,  on  this  island,  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Paul:  ; 


NORTH  ROOKERY" 

Scale: 
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Rookeries  of  St.  G-eorge. 


Number  of  drives 
made  in  1872. 


Knmber  of  seals 
driven. 


"Zapadnie"  (between  June  14  and  July  28) 

' '  Stairy  Ateel ' '  (between  Jnne  6  and  July  29)  — 
"North  Eookery  "  (between  June  1  and  July  27)  . 
"Little  Eastern" 

'■Great»Eastem"  (between  June  5  and  July  28)  .. 


S,194 
5,274 
4,818 


16 


9,714 


The  same  activity  in  "sweeping"  the  hauling-grounds  of  St.  Paul  would  bring  in  ten  times  as  many  seals,  and  the  labor  be  vastly 
less ;  the  driving  at  St.  Paul  is  generally  done  with  an  eye  to  securing  each  day  of  the  season  only  as  many  as  can  be  well  killed  and 
skinned  on  that  day,  according  as  it  be  warmish  or  cooler. 

tl  should  say  "a  gently  sloping  and  alternating  bluff  plateau";  2,000  feet  are  directly  under  the  abrupt  faces  of  low  cliffs,  while  the 
other  750  feet  slope  down  gradually  to  the  water's  edge ;  these  narrow  cliff  belts  of  breeding  fur-seals  might  be  properly  styled  "rookery 
ribbons". 
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Little  Eastern  eookeey.*— From  the  village  to  the  eastward,  about  half  a  mile  again,  is  a  little  eastern 
rookery,  which  lies  on  a  low,  bluffy  slope,  and  is 


LOW     Plateau  - 
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not  a  piece  of  gxound  admitting  of  much  more 
expansion.  It  has  superficial  area  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nearly  13,000  breeding-seals  and  their 
young. 

The  Great  Eastern.— This  is  the  last 
rookery  that  we  find  on  St.  George.  It  is  an 
imitation,  in  miniature,  of  Tolstoi  on  St.  Paul, 
with  the  exception  of  there  being  no  parade- 
ground  in  the  rear,  of  any  character  whatever. 
It  is  from  the  summit  of  the  clifi's,  overlooking 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  breeding-seals  right  under 
them,  that  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  move- 
ments of  the  fur-seal  in  the  water  to  my  heart's 
content ;  for  out,  and  under  the  water,  the  rocks, 
to  a  considerable  distance,  are  covered  with  a 
whitish  algoid  growth,  that  renders  the  dark 
bodies  of  the  swimming  seals  and  sea-lions  as 
conspicuous  as  is  the  image  thrown  by  a  magic 
lantern  of  a  silhouette  on  a  screen  prepared  for  its 
reception.!  The  low  rocky  flats  around  the  pool 
to  the  westward  and  northwest  of  the  rookery 
seem  to  be  filled  up  with  a  muddy  alluvial  wash 
that  the  seals  do  not  favor;  hence  nothing  but 
"  holluschickie  "  range  round  about  them. 

Eeoapitxtlation. — In  recapitulation,  there- 
fore, the  breeding-grounds  on  St.  George  island, 
according  to  the  surveys  which  I  made  between 
the  12th  and  15th  of  July,  1873,  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures.    They  are  also,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  surveys  ever  made  here : 
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Scale: 
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Name  of  breeding-grounds,  July  12-15,  1873. 


Seals:  ^9  0. 


"  Zapadnie  rookery  "  has  600  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  60  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"  Starry  Ateel "  rookery  has  500  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  125  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

' '  North  rookery  "  has  750  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  150  feet  of  average  depth,  and  2, 000  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  25  feet  of 

average  depth;  making  ground  in  all  for 

"  Little  Eastern  "  rookery  has  750  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  40  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

"Great  Eastern  "  rookery  has  900  feet  of  sea-margin,  with  60  feet  of  average  depth,  making  ground  for 

A  grand  total  of  the  seal-life  for  St.  George  island,  breeding-seals  and  young,  of 

Grand  total  for  St.  Paul  island,  brought  forward,  breeding-seals  and  young,  of 

Grand  sum  total  for  the  Pribylov  islands  (season  of  1873),  breeding-seals  and  young 


18, 000 
30, 420 

77,  000 
13,000 
25, 000 


163, 420 
3,  030, 000 


3, 193, 420 


The  figures  above  thus  show  a  grand  total  of  3,193,420  breeding-seals  and  their  young.  This  enormous 
aggregate  is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  non-breeding  seals,  that,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are 
never  permitted  to  come  up  on  those  grounds  which  have  been  surveyed  and  epitomized  by  the  table  just  exhibited. 
That  class  of  seals,  the  "  holluschickie",  in  general  terms,  all  males,  and  those  to  which  the  killing  is  confljied,  come 
up  on  the  land  and  sea-beaches  between  the  rookeries,  in  immense  straggling  droves,  going  to  and  from  the  sea  at 

*  The  site  of  this  breeding-ground  and  that  of  the  marine  slope  of  the  killing-grounds  to  the  east  of  the  village,  on  this  island,  is 
where  sea-lions  held  exclusive  possession  prior  to  their  driving  off  by  the  "Eussians — so  the  natives  affirm — the  only  place  on  St.  George 
now  where  the  JEumeiopiaa  breeds,  is  that  one  indicated  on  the  general  chart,  between  Garden  cove  and  Tolstoi  Mees. 

tThe  algoid  vegetation  of  the  marine  shores  of  these  islands  is  one  that  adds  a  peculiar  charm  and  beauty  to  their  treeless,  sunless 
coasts.  Every  kelp  bed  that  floats  raft-like  in  Bering  sea,  or  is  anchored  to  its  rocky  reefs,  is  fairly  alive  with  minute  sea-shrimps,  tiny  crabs, 
and  little  shells  which  cling  to  its  masses  of  interwoven  fronds  or  dart  in  ceaseless  motion  through,  yet  within  its  interstices.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  no  better  base  of  operations  can  be  found  for  studying  marine  invertebrata  than  is  the  post  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George ;  the  pelagic 
and  the  littoral  forms  are  simply  abundant  beyond  all  estimation  within  bounds  of  reason.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  waters  of  Bering 
sea  sni-passes,  in  continued  strength  of  brilliant  illumination,  anything  that  I  have  seen  in  southern  and  equatorial  oceans.  The  crests  of 
the  long  imbpoken  line  of  breakers  on  Lukannon  beach  looked  to  me,  one  night  in  August,  like  an  instantaneous  flashing  of  lightning, 
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irregular  intervals,  from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of  the  entire  season.  The  method  of  the  "  hoUuschickie  "  on  these 
hauling-grounds  is  not  systematic— it  is  not  distinct,  like  the  manner  and  law  prescribed  and  obeyed  by  the  breeding- 
seals,  which  fill  up  those  rookery-grounds 
to  the  certain  points  as  surveyed,  and  keep 
these  points  intact  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
at  a  time,  during  the  height  of  every  season 
in  July  and  August;  but,  to  the  contrary, 
upon  the  hauling-grounds  to-day,  an  im- 
mense drove  of  100,000  will  be  seen  before 
you  at  English  bay,  sweeping  hither  and 
surging  thither  over  the  polished  surface 
which  they  have  worn  with  their  restless 
flippers,  tracing  and  retracing  their  tire- 
less marches ;  consequently  ^he  amount  of 
ground  occupied  by  the  "hoUuschickie"  is 
vastly  in  excess  of  what  they  would  require 
did  they  conform  to  the  same  law  of  distri- 
bution observed  by  the  breeding  seals;  and 
this  ground  is  therefore  wholly  untenable 
for  any  such  definite  basis  and  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  is  that  which  I  have  surveyed 
on  the  rookeries.  Hence,  in  giving  an  esti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  number  of  "  hoUus- 
chickie "  or  non-breeding  seals,  on  the  Priby- 
lov  islands,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the 
males  under  six  and  seven  years  of  age  and 
all  the  yearling  females,  it  must,  necessarily,  be  a  simple  opinion  of  mine  founded  upon  nothing  better  than  my 
individual  judgment.    This  is  my  conclusion : 

The  non-breeding  seals  seem  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  adult  breeding-seals;  but  without  putting 
them  down  at  a  figure  quite  so  high,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  sum  total  of  1,500,000,  in  round  numbers,  is  a  fair 
enumeration,  and  quite  within  bounds  of  fact.  This  makes  the  grand  sum  total,  of  the  fur-seal  life  on  the  Pribylov 
islands,  over  4,700,000. 

The  inceease  or  diminution  op  the  seal-life,  past,  present,  and  prospective. — One  stereotyped 
question  has  been  addressed  to  me  universally  by  my  friends  since  my  return,  first  in  1873,  from  the  seal-islands. 
The  qiiery  is:  "At  the  present  rate  of  killing  the  seals,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  are  exterminated;  how  much 
longer  will  they  last?"  My  answer  is  now  as  it  was  then,  "Provided  matters  are  conducted  on  the  seal-islands  in 
the  future  as  they  are  to-day,  100,000  male  seals  under  the  age  of  five  years  and  over  one,  may  be  safely  taken 
every  year  from  the  Pribylov  islands,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  regular  birth-rates,  or  natural  increase 
thereon ;  provided,  also,  that  the  fur-seals  are  not  visited  by  any  plague,  or  pests,  or  any  abnormal  cause  for  their 
destruction,  which  might  be  beyond  the  control  of  men;  and  to  which,  like  any  other  great  body  of  animal  life,  they 
must  ever  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of."* 

Loss  OP  LiPE  sustained  BY  THE  YOUN&  SEALS. — From  my  calculations,  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
1,000,000  pups,  or  young  seals,  in  round  numbers,  are  born  upon  these  islands  of  the  Pribylov  group  ^very  year; 
of  this'  million,  one-half  are  males.  These  500,000  young  males,  before  they  leave  the  islands  for  sea,  during  October 
and  November,  and  when  they  are  between  five  and  six  months  old,  fat  and  hardy,  have  suffered  but  a  trifling  loss 
in  numbers,  say  one  per  cent.,  while  on  and  about  the  islands  of  their  birth,  surrounding  which,  and  upon  which, 
they  have  no  enemies  whatever  to  speak  of;  but,  after  they  get  well  down  to  the  Pacific,  spread  out  over  an 
immense  area  of  watery  highways  in  quest  of  piscatorial  food,  they  form  the  most  helpless  of  their  kind  to  resist 

between  Tolsti  Mees  and  Lukannon  head,  as  the  billows  successively  rolled  in,  and  broke ;  the  seals  swimming  under  the  water,  here  on 
St.  George  and  beneath  the  Black  Bluffs,  streaked  their  rapid  course  like  comets  in  the  sky ;  and  every  time  their  dark  heads  popped  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  were  marked  by  a  blaze  of  scintillant  light. 

*  The  thought  of  what  a  deadly  epidemic  would  effect  among  these  vast  congregations  of  Pinnepedia  was  one  that  was  constant  in 
my  mind  when  on  the  ground  and  among  them.  I  have  found  in  the  British  Annals  (Fleming's),  on  page  17,  an  extract  from  the  notes  of 
Dr.  Trail:  "In  1833  I  inquired  for  my  old  acquaintances,  the  seals  of  the  Hole  of  Papa  Westray,  and  was  informed  that  about  four  years 
before  they  had  totally  deserted  the  island,  and  had  only  within  the  last  few  months  begun  to  reappear.  *  *  *  About  fifty  years 
ago  multitudes  of  their  carcasses  were  cast  ashore  in  every  bay  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  and  numbers  were  found  _ 
at  sea  in  a  sickly  state."  This  note  of  Trail  is  the  only  record  which  I  can  find  of  a  fatal  epidemic  among  the  seals ;  it  is  not  reasonable  ' 
to  suppose  tjtat  the  Pribylov  rookeries  have  never  suffered  >  from  distempers  in  the  past,  or  are  not  to,  in  the  future,  simply  because  no 
occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  during  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  their  human  domination. 
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or  elude  the  murderous  teeth  and  carnivorous  attacks  of  basking  sharks*  and  killer-whales  t.  By  these  agencies, 
during  their  absence  from  the  islands  until  their  reappearance  in  the  following  year,  and  in  July,  they  are  so 
perceptibly  diminished  in  number  that  I  do  not  think,  fairly  considered,  more  than  one-half  of  the  legion  which  left 
the  ground  of  their  birth,  last  October,  came  up  the  next  July  to  these  favorite  landing-places;  that  is,  only  250,000 
of  them  return  out  of  the  500,000  born  last  year.  The  same  statement,  in  every  respect,  applies  to  the  going  and 
the  coming  of  the  500,000  female  pups,  which  are  identical  in  size,  shape,  and  behavior. 

As  yearlings,  however,  these  250,000  survivors,  of  last  year's  birth,  have  become  strong,  lithe,  and  active 
swimmers ;  and,  when  they  again  leave  the  hauling-grounds  as  before,  in  the  fall,  they  are  fully  as  able  as  are  the 
older  class  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  when  they  reappear  next  year,  at  least  225,000  of  them  safely  return  in 
the  second  season  after  birth;  from  this  on  I  believe  that  they  live  out  their  natural  lives  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
each ;  the  death-rate  now  caused  by  the  visitation  of  marine  enemies  affecting  them,  in  the  aggregate,  but  slightly. 
And  again,  the  same  will  hold  good  touching  the  females,  the  average  natural  life  of  which,  however,  I  take  to  be 
only  nine  or  ten  years  each. 

Out  of  these  225,000  young  males,  we  are  required  to  save  only  one-fifteenth  of  their  number  to  pass  over  to  the 
breeding-grounds,  and  meet  there  the  225,000  young  females;  in  other  words,  the  polygamous  habit  of  this  animal 
is  such  that,  by  its  own  volition,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  one  male  annually  out  of  fifteen  born  is  needed  on 
the  breeding-grounds  in  the  future;  but  in  my  calculations,  to  be  within  the  margin  and  to  make  sure  that  I  save 
two-year-old  males  enough  every  season,  I  will  more  than  double  this  proportion,  and  set  aside  every  fifth  one  of 
the  young  males  in  question;  that  will  leave  180,000  seals,  in  good  condition,  that  can  be  safely  killed  every  year, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  stock  itself  forever  in  all  its  original  integrity.! 

In  the  above  showing  I  have  put  the  very  extreme  estimate  upon  the  loss  sustained  at  sea  by  the  pup-seals 
too  large,  I  am  morally  certain ;  but,  in  attempting  to  draw  this  line  safely,  I  wish  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
very  worst  light  in  which  it  can  be  put,  and  to  give  the  seals  the  full  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Surely  I  have 
clearly  presented  the  case,  and  certainly  no  one  will  question  the  premises  after  they  have  studied  the  habit 
and  disposition  of  the  rookeries ; ,  hence,  it  is  a  positive  and  tenable  statement,  that  no  danger  of  the  slightest 
appreciable  degree  of  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  government  on  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska,  exists  as  long  as  the 
present  law  protecting  it,  and  the  management  executing  it,  continues. 

Course  pxtrsued  by  the  seals  after  leaving  the  islands. — These  fur-seals  of  the  Pribylov  group,  after 
leaving  the  islands  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  do  not  visit  land  again  until  the  time  of  their  return  in  the 
following  spring  and  early  summer,  to  these  same  rookery-  and  hauling-grounds,  unless  they  touch,  as  they  are 
navigating  their  lengthened  journey  back,  at  the  Eussian  Copper,  and  Bering  islands,  700  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  Pribylov  group.  They  leave  the  islands  by  independent  squads,  each  one  looking  out  for  itself;  apparently 
all  turn  by  common  consent  to  the  south,  disappearing  toward  the  horizon,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  vast  expanse 
below,  where  they  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  North  Pacific  as  fer  south  as  the  48th  and  even  the  47th 
parallels  of  north  latitude.  Over  the  immense  area  between  Japan  and  Oregon,  doubtless,  many  extensive 
submarine  fishing-shoals  and  banks  are  known  to  them ;  at  least,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  Bering  sea  doe» 

*  Somniosus  microcephalus.  Some  of  these  sharks  are  of  very  large  size,  and  when  caught  by  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast, 
basking  or  asleeip  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  will,  if  transfixed  by  the  native's  harpoons,  take  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes  in  tow  and 
run  swiftly  with  them  several  hours  before  exhaustion  enables  the  savages  to  finally  dispatch  them.  A  Hudson  Bay  trader,  William 
Manson  (at  Ft.  Alexander,  in  1865),  told  me  that  his  father  had  killed  one  in  the  smooth  waters  of  Millbank  sound,  which  measured  24 
feet  in  length,  and  its  liver  alone  yielded  36  gallons  of  oil.  The  Somniosus  lays  motionless  for  long  intervals  in  calm  waters  of  the  North 
Pacific,  just  under  and  at  the  surface,  with  its  dorsal  fin  clearly  exposed  above;  what  havoc  such  a  carnivorous  fish  would  be  likely  td 
effect  in  a  "pod"  of  young  fur-seals,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described 

t  Oroa  gladiator.  While  revolving  this  particular  line  of  inquiry  in  my  mind  when,  on  the  ground  and  among  the  seals,  I 
involuntarily  looked  constantly  for  some  sign  of  disturbance  in  the  sea  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  an  enemy;  and,  save  seeing 
a  few  examples  of  the  Oroa,  I  never  detected  anything ;  if  the  killer-whale  was  common  here,  it  would  be  patent  to  the  most  casual 
eye,  because  it  is  the  habit  of  this  ferocious  cetacean  to  swim  so  closely  at  the  surface  as  to  show  its  peculiar  sharp,  dorsal  fin  high  above 
the  water ;  possibly  a  very  superficial  observer  could  and  would  confound  the  long,  trenchant  fluke  of  the  Oroa  with  the  stubby  node  upon, 
the  spine  of  the  humpback  whale,  which  that  animal  exhibits  only  when  it  is  about  to  dive.  Humpbacks  feed  around  the  islands,  but 
not  commonly — they  are  the  exception;  they  do  not,  however,  molest  the  seals  in  any  manner  whatever;  and  little  squads  of  these 
pinnipeds  seem  to  delight  themselves  by  swimming  in  endless  circles  around  and  under  the  huge  bodies  of  those  whales,  frequently  leaping 
out  and  entirely  over  the  cetacean's  back,  as  witnessed  on  one  occasion  by  myself  and  the  crew  of  the  "Reliance'',  off  the  coast  of 
Kadiak,  June,  1874. 

t  When  regarding  the  subject  in  1872-'73,  of  how  many  surplus  young  males  could  be  wisely  taken  from  the  Pribylov  stock,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  more  than  100,000  could  be  drawn  upon  annually  for  their  skins,  and  hence  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  business 
might  be  safely  developed  to  a  greater  maximum ;  since  then,  however,  I  have  been  giving  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
which  involves  themarket  for  the  skins  and  the  practical  working  of  any  sliding  scale  of  increased  killing,  such  as  I  then  recommended. 
A  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter  modifies  my  original  idea  and  causes  me  to  think  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  better  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone".  Although  it  would  be  a  most  Interesting  commercial  experiment  to  develop  the  yield  of  the  Pribylov  islands  to  their  full 
capacity,  yet,  in  view  of  the  anomalous  and  curious  features  of  the  case,  it  is  wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assured  guarantee  of 
perpetuation  in  all  original  integrity,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  gives  us  on  the  present  basis  of  100,000,  than  to  risk  it 
by  possibly  doubling  the  revenue  therefrom.  Therefore,  I  am  not  now' in  favor  of  my  earlier  proposition  of  gradually  increasing  the 
killing,  until  the  maximum  number  of  surplus  "hoUuschiokie''  should  be  ascertained. 
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.not  contain  tliem  long  wlien  they  depart  from  the  breeding-rookeries  and  the  hauling-grouuds  therein.  While 
it  is  carried  in  mind  that  they  sleep  and  rest  in  the  water  with  soundness  and  with  the  greatest  comfort  on  its 
-surface,  and  that  even  when  around  the  land,  during  the  summer,  they  frequently  put  off  from  the  beaches  to  take 
.a  bath  and  a  quiet  snooze  just  beyond  the  surf,  we  can  readily  agree  that  it  is  no  inconvenience  whatever,  when 
the  reproductive  functions  have  been  discharged,  and  their  coats  renewed,  for  them  to  stay  the  balance  of  the  time 
in  their  most  congenial  element — the  briny  deep. 

Natural  enemies  op  the  fur-seals. — That  these  animals  are  preyed  upon  extensively  by  killer- whales 
i(Orca  gladiator),  in  especial,  and  by  sharks,  and  probably  other  submarine  foes  now  unknown,  is  at  once  evident; 
for,  were  they  not  held  in  check  by  some  such  cause,  they  would,  as  they  exist  to-day  on  St.  Paul,  quickly 
multiply,  by  arithmetical  progression,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  island,  nay,  Bering  sea  itself,  could  not 
•contain  them.  The  present  annual  killing  of  100,000  out  of  a  yearly  total  of  over  a  million  males  does  not,  in  an 
■appreciable  degree,  diminish  the  seal-life,  or  interfere  in  the  slightest  with  its  regular,  sure  perpetuation  on  the 
ibreeding-grounds  every  year.  We  may,  therefore,  properly  look  upon  this  aggregate  of  four  and  five  millions  of 
far-seals,  as  we  see  them  every  season  on  these  Pribylov  islands,  as  the  maximum  limit  of  iucrease  assigned  to  them 
by  natural  law.  The  great  equilibrium,  which  nature  holds  in  life  upon  this  earth,  must  be  sustained  at  St.  Paul 
.•as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Food  consumed  by  the  pur-seals. — Think  of  the  enormous  food-consumption  of  these  rookeries  and 
ihauUng-grounds ;  what  an  immense  quantity  of  finny  prey  must  pass  down  their  voracious  throats  as  every 
year  rolls  by.  A  creature  so  fuU  of  life,  strung  with  nerves,  muscles  like  bands  of  steel,  cannot  live  on  air,  or 
^absorb  it  from  the  sea.  Their  food  is  fish,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  diet.  I  have  never  seen  them 
touch,  or  disturb  with  the  intention  of  touching  it,  one  solitary  example  in  the  flocks  of  water-fowl  which  rest  upon 
ithe  surface  of  the  water  all  about  the  islands.  I  was  especially  careful  in  noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
■the  canine  armature  of  their  mouths  must  suggest  flesh  for  food  at  times  as  well  as  fish ;  but  fish  we  know  they  eat. 
Whole  windrows  of  the  heads  of  cod  and  wolf  fishes,*  bitten  off  by  these  animals  at  the  nape,  were  washed  up.  on 
the  south  shore  of  St.  George  during  a  gale  in  the  summer  of  1873;  this  pelagic  decapitation  evidently  marked  the 
progress  and  the  appetite  of  a  band  of  fur-seals  to  the  windward  of  the  island,  as  they  passed  into  and  through  a 
stray  school  of  these  fishes. 

How  many  pounds  per  diem  is  required  by  an  adjilt  seal,  and  taken  by  it  when  feeding,  is  not  certaiu  in  my 
mind.  Judging  from  the  appetite,  however,  of  kindred  animals,  such  as  sea-lions  fed  in  confinement  at  Woodward's 
.gardens,  San  Francisco,  I  can  safely  say  that  forty  pounds  for  a  full-grown  fur-seal  is  a  fair  allowance,  with  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  diem  to  every  adult  female,  and  not  much  less,  if  any,  to  the  rapidly  growing  pups  and 
young  "  hoUuschiokie  ",  Therefore,  this  great  body  of  four  and  five  millions  of  hearty,  active  animals  which  we  know 
on  the  seal-islands,  must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  such  food  every  year.  They  cannot  average  less  than 
.ten  pounds  of  fish  each  per  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption,  as  exhibited  by  their  appetite,  of  over  six  million 
tons  of  fish  every  year.  What  wonder,  then,  that  nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active  fishermen  in 
.oheck.t 
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+ 1  feel  confident  that  I  have  placed  this  average  of  fish  eaten  per  diem  by  each  seal  at  a  starvation  allowance,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  a  certain  minimum  of  the  whole  consumption.  If  the  seals  can  get  double  the  quantity  which  I  credit  them  with  above,  startling  as  it 
seems,  still  I  firmly  believe  that  they  eat  it  every  year.  An  adequate  realization  by  icthyologists  and  fishermen  as  to  what  havoc  the  fur- 
-seal hosts  are  annually  making  among  the  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  of  the  northwest  coast  and  Alaska,  would  disconcert  and  astonish 
them.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  political  economists  who  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  it  bids  fair  to  never  be  known  with  anything  like  precision.  The  fishing  of  man,  both  aboriginal  and  civilized,  in  the  past, 
present,  and  prospective,  has  never  been,  is  not,  nor  wiU  it  be,  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  contrasted  with  the  piscatorial  labors  of 
these  icthyophagi  in  those  waters  adjacent  to  their  birth.  What  catholic  knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing  banks  any  one  of  those  old 
"seecatchie"  must  possess,  which  we  observe  hauled  out  on  the  Pribylov  rookeries  each  summer.  It  has,  undoubtedly,  during  the 
-eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  its  life,  explored  every  fish  eddy,  bank,  or  shoal  throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  immensity  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  sea.    It  has  had  more  piscine  sport  in  a  single  twelve  month  than  Izaak  Walton  had  in  his  whole  life. 

An  old  sea-captain,  Dampier,  cruising  around  the  world  just  about  200  years  ago,  wrote  diligently  thereof  (or,  rather,  one  Funnel 
,1s  said  to  have  written  for  him),  and  wrote  well.  He  had  frequent  reference  to  meeting  hair-seals  and  sea-lions,  fur-seals,  etc.,  and  fell 
into  repeating  this  maxim,  evidently  of  his  own  making:  "For  wherever  there  be  plenty  of  fysh,  there  be  seals."  I  am  sure  that,  unless 
a  vast  abundance  of  good  fishing-ground  was  near  by,  no  such  congregation  of  seal-life  as  is  that  under  discussion  on  the  seal-islands, 
■could  exist.  The  whole  eastern  half  of  Bering  sea,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  single  fish-spawning  bank,  nov^ere  deeper  than  50  to  75  fathoms, 
averaging,  perhaps,  40 ;  also,  there  are  great  reaches  of  fishing-shoals  up  and  down  the  northwest  coast,  from  and  above  the  straits  of 
Fuca,  bordering  the  entire  southern,  or  Pacific,  coast  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  aggregate  of  cod,  herring,  and  salmon  which  the  seals 
find  upon  these  vast  icthyological  areas'of  reproduction,  must  be  simply  enormous,  and  fuUy  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  demand  of  the 
voracious  appetites  of  Callarhini. 

When,  however,  the  fish  retire  from  spawning  here,  theie,  and  everywhere  over  these  shallows  of  Alaska  and  the  northwest  coast, 
.along  by  the  end  of  September  to  1st  of  November,  every  year,  I  beUeve  that  the  young  fur-seal,  in  following  them  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  Pacific,  must  have  a  really  arduous  struggle  for  existence— unless  it  knows  of  fishing  banks  unknown  to  us.  The  yearlings,  however, 
.and  all  above  that  age,  are  endowed  with  sufficient  muscular  energy  to  dive  rapidly  in  deep  soundings,  and  to  fish  with  undoubted  success. 
The  pup,  however,  when  it  goes  to  sea,  five  or  six  months  old,  is  not  lithe  and  sinewy  like  the  yearling;  it  is  podgy  and  fat,  a  comparative 
■clumsy  swimmer,  and  does  not  develop,  I  believe,  into  a  good  fisherman  until  it  has  become  pretty  well  stanrved  after  leaving  the  Pribylovs. 
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Pelagic  range  of  fur-seals  for  food.— During  the  winter  solstice— between  the  lapse  of  the  autumnal, 
and  the  verging  of  the  vernal  equinoxes— in  order  to  get  this  enormous  food  supply,  the  fur-seals  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  disperse  over  a  very  large  area  of  fishing  ground,  ranging  throughout  the  I'J'orth  Pacific,  5,000  miles 
across  between  Japan  and  the  straits  of  Fuca.  In  feediiag,  they  are  brought  to  the  southward  all  this  time;  and, 
as  they  go,  they  come  more  and  more  in  contact  with  those  natural  enemies  peculiar  to  the  sea  of  these  southern 
latitudes,  which  are  almost  strangers  and  are  really  unknown  to  the  waters  of  Bering  sea ;  for  I  did  not  observe, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve  perhaps,  certainly  no  more,  killer -whales,*  a  single  marine  disturbance,  or 
molestation,  during  the  three  seasons  which  I  passed  upon  the  islands,  that  could  be  regarded  in  the  slightest 
degree  inimical  to  the  peace  and  life  of  the  Pinnipedia,-  and  thus,  from  my  observation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  until  they  descend  well  to  the  south  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  in  the  Xorth  Pacific,  that  they  meet  with 
sharks  to  any  extent,  and  are  diminished  by  the  butchery  of  killer- whales.t 

The  young  fur-seals  going  out  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  their  elders,  are  the 
clumsy  members  of  the  family.  When  they  go  to  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  rest  much  sounder  than 
the  others;  and  their  alert  and  wary  nature,  which  is  handsomely  developed  ere  they  are  two  seasons  old,  is  in  its 
infancy.  Hence,  I  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  them  are  easily  captured  by  marine  foes,  as  they  are  stupidly 
sleeping,  or  awkwardly  fishing. 

Behavior  of  fur-seals  in  the  waters  around  the  islands.— In  this  connection  I  wish  to  record  an 
impression  very  strongly  made  upon  my  mind,  in  regard  to  their  diverse  behavior  when  out  at  sea,  away  from  the 
islands,  and  when  congregated  thereon.  As  I  have  plainly  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  chapter^  they  are  practically 
without  fear  of  man  when  he  visits  theili  on  the  land  of  their  birth  and  recreation ;  but  the  same  seal  that  noticed 
you  with  quiet  indifference  at  St.  Paul,  in  June  and  July,  and  the  rest  of  the  season  while  he  was  there,  or  gamboled 
around  your  boat  when  you  rowed  from  the  ship  to  shore,  as  a  dog  will  play  about  your  horses  when  you  drive 
from  the  gate  to  the  house,  that  same  seal,  when  you  meet  him  in  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  100  or 
200  miles  away  from  here,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  the  southward  of  that  archipelago,  is  the  shiest  and  wariest 
■creature  your  ingenuity  can  define.  Happy  are  you  in  getting  but  a  single  glimpse  of  him,  first ;  you  will  never 
.see  him  after,  until  he  hauls  out,  and  winks  and  blinks  across  Lukannon  sands.J 

But  the  companionship  and  the  exceeding  number  of  the  seals,  when  assembled  together  annually,  makes  them 
bold ;  largely  due,  perhaps,  to  their  fine  instinctive  understanding,  dating,  probably,  back  many  years,  seeming  to 
know  that  man,  after  all,  is  not  wantonly  destroying  them;  and  what  he  takes,  he  only  takes  from  the  ravenous 
maw  of  the  killer-whale  or  the  saw-tipped  teeth  of  the  Japan  shark.  As  they  sleep  in  the  water,  off  the  straits  of 
Fuca,  and  the  northwest  coast  as  far  as  Dixon's  sound,  the  Indians,  belonging  to  that  region,  surprise  them  with 
jspears  and  rifle,  capturing  quite  a  number  every  year,  chiefly  pups  and  yearlings. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  fish  alone  constitute  the  diet  of  the  Pribylov  pinnipeds;  I  know  that  they  feed,  to  a  limited 
■extent,  upon  crustaceans  and  upon  the  squid  (Loligo),  also,  eating  tender  algoid  sprouts;  I  believe  that  the  pup-seals  live  for  the  first  five 
or  six  months  at  sea  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  crustaceans  and  squids ;  they  are  not  agile  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  fish  successfully  in 
any  great  degree,  when  they  first  depart  from  the  rookeries. 

*  But  I  did  observe  a  very  striking  exhibition,  however,  of  this  character  one  afternoon  while  looking  over  Lnkannon  bay.  I  saw  a 
"killer"  chasing  the  alert  "holluschickie''  out  beyond  the  breakers,  when  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  the  cruel  cetacean  was  turned  toward 
the  beach  in  hot  pursuit,  aud  in  less  time  than  this  is  read  the  ugly  brute  was  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands.  The  natives  were  called, 
and  a  great  feast  was  in  prospect  when  I  left  the  carcass. 

But  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the  orca  in  pursuit  of  seals  that  came  directly  under  my  observation;  hence,  though  it  does 
•undoubtedly  capture  a  few  here  every  year,  yet  it  is  an  insignificant  cause  of  destruction,  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

tin  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  animals,  year  before  last,  14  small  harp-seals  were  found. — Michael  Carroll's  Report  of  Seal  and 
Herring  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

tWheu  fur-seals  were  noticed,  by  myself,  far  away  from  these  islands,  at  sea,  I  observed  that  then  they  were  as  shy  and  as  wary  as 
"the  most  timorous  animal  which,  in  dreading  man's  proximity,  could  be — sinking  instantly  on  apprehending  the  approach  or  presence  of 
the  ship,  seldom  to  reappear  to  my  gaze.  But,  when  gathered  in  such  immense  numbers  at  the  Pribylov  islands,  they  are  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  creatures  wholly  indifferent  to  my  person.  It  must  cause  a  very  curious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  bim  who  comes  for 
the  first  time,  during  the  summer  season,  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul;  where,  when  the  landing  boat  or  lighter  carries  him  ashore  from  the 
vessel,  the  whole  short  marine  journey  is  enlivened  by  the  gambols  and  aquatic  evolutions-of  fur-seal  convoys  to  the  "bidarrah,"  which 
sport  joyously  and  fearlessly  round  and  round  his  craft,  as  she  is  rowed  lustily  ahead  by  the  natives;  the  fur-seals,  then,  of  all  classes, 
"holluschickie"  principally,  pop  their  dark  heads  up  out  of  the  sea,  rising  neck  and  shoulders  erect  above  the  surface,  to  peer  and  ogle  at 
him  and  at  his  boat,  diving  quickly  to  reappear  just  ahead  or  right  behind,  hardly  beyond  striking  distance  from  the  oars;  these 
gymnastics  of  CallorUnus  are  not  wholly  performed  thus  in  silence,  for  it  usually  snorts  and  chuckles  with  hearty  reiteration. 

The  sea-lions  up  here  also  manifest  much  the  same  marine  interest,  aud  gives  the  voyager  an  exhibition  quite  similar  to  the  one  which 
I  have  just  spoken  of,  when  a  small  boat  is  rowed  in  the  nei^ghborhood  of  its  shore  rookery ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  bold,  confident,  and 
social  as  the  fur-seal  under  the  circumstances,  and  Titters  only  a  short,  stifled  growl  of  surprise,  perhaps;  its  mobility,  however,  of 
vocalization  is  sadly  deficient  when  compared  with  the  scope  and  compass  of  its  valuable  relative's  polyglottis. 

The  hair-seals  (Phoca  vitalina)  around  these  islands  never  approached  our  boats  in  this  manner,  and  I  seldom  caught  more  than  a 
furtive  glimpse  of  their  short,  bull-dog  heads  when  traversing  the  coast  by  water. 

The  walrus  (Rosmarus  olesus)  also,  like  Phoca  rUidina,  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  sore  alarm  over  the  presence  of  my  boat  and  crew 
anywhere  near  its  proximity  in  similar  situations,  only  showing  itself  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  at  a  safe  distance  by  elevating  nothing  but 
the  extreme  tip  of  its  muzzle  and  its  bleared,  popping  eyes  above  the  water;  it  uttered  no  sound  except  a  dull,  muffled  grunt,  or  else  a 
■choking,  gurgling  bellow. 
6 
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Encysted  bullets,  arrows,  etc.,  in  fur-seals. — On  the  killing-grounds  at  St.  George,  in  June,  1873,, 
the  natives  would  frequently  call  my  attention  to  seals  that  they  were  skinning,  in  the  hides  of  which  buckshot 
were  embedded  and  encysted  just  under  the  skin,  in  the  blubber.  From  one  animal  I  picked  out  fifteen  shot,  and 
the  holes  which  they  must  have  made  in  the  skin  were  so  entirely  healed  over  as  not  to  leave  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  scar.  These  buckshot  were  undoubtedly  received  from  the  natives  of  the  northwest  coast,  anywhere  between 
the  straits  of  Fuca  and  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  number  taken  by  these  hunters  on  the  high  seas  is,  however,, 
inconsiderable;  the  annual  average,  perhaps,  of  5,000  skins  is  a  fair  figure— some  seasons  more," some  seasons 
less.  The  natives  also  have  found  on  the  killing-grounds,  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  specimens  of  the 
implements  employed  by  the  Aleuts  to  the  southward,  such  as  tips  of  birds'  spears  and  bone  lances,  comfortably 
encysted  in  the  blubber  under  the  skin;  but  only  very  small  fragments  are  found,  because  I  believe  any 
larger  pieces  would  create  suppuration  and  slough  out  of  the  wounds.* 

Increase  op  the  seal-lipe. — I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  human  management  t& 
promote  this  end  to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree  over  its  present  extent  and  condition  as  it  stands  in  the  state 
of  nature,  heretofbre  described.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  evident,  from  my  detailed  narration  of  the  habits  and  life  of 
the  fur-seal  on  these  islands  during  so  large  a  part  of  every  year,  that  could  man  have  the  same  supervision  and 
control  over  this  animal  during  the  whole  season  which  he  has  at  his  command  while  they  visit  the  land,  he  might 
cause  them  to  multiply  and  increase,  as  he  would  so  many  cattle,  to  an  indefinite  number — only  limited  by  time  and 
the  means  of  feeding  them.  But  the  case  in  question,  unfortunately,  is  one  where  the  fur-seal  is  taken,  by  demands. 
for  food,  at  least  six  months  out  of  every  year,  far  beyond  the  reach  or  even  cognizance  of  any  man,  where  it  is 
all  this  time  exposed  to  many  known  powerful  and  destructive  natural  enemies,  and  probably  many  others,  equally 
so,  unknown,  which  prey  upon  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  that  well-recognized  law  of  nature,  keeps  this  seal-life  at 
a  certain  number — at  a  figure  which  has  been  reached,  for  ages  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  far 
as  they  now  are — their  present  maximum  limit  of  increase,  namely,  between  four  and  five  million  seals,  in  round 
numbers.  This  law  holds  good  everywhere  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  regulating  and  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  life  in  the  state  of  nature ;  did  it  not  hold  good,  these  seal-islands  and  all  Bering  sea  would  have 
been  literally  covered,  and  have  swarmed  like  the  Medusae  of  the  waters,  long  before  the  Russians  discovered  them. 
But,  according  to  the  silent  testimony  of  the  rookeries,  which  have  been  abandoned  by  the  seals,  and  the  noisy, 
emphatic  assurance  of  those  now  occupied,  there  were  no  more  seals  when  first  seen  here  by  human  eyes  in  ITJO. 
and  1717,  than  there  are  now  in  1881,  as  far  as  all  evidence  goes. 

*  Touching  thismatter  of  the  approximate  numbers  of  fur-seals  which  are  annually  slain  in  the  open  sea,  straits,  and  estuaries  of  Bering 
and  the  North  Pacific  oceans,  I  have,  necessarily,  no  definite  data  upon  which  to  base  a  calculation  ;  but  such  as  I  have,  points  to  the 
capture  every  year  of  1,000  to  1,400  young  fur-seals  in  the  waters  of  Oomnali  pass,  and  as  many  in  the  straits  adjoining  Borka  village,  by 
the  resident  Aleuts ;  these  are  the  only  two  points  throughout  the  entire  Aleutian  chain  and  the  peninsula  where  any  Callorhinus  is  taken 
by  the  natives,  except  an  odd  example  now  and  theu  elsewhere.  On  the  northwest  coast,  between  San  Francisco  and  Prince  William 
sound,  the  fur-seal  is  only  apprehended,'  to  any  extent,  at  two  points,  viz,  off  the  straits  of  Fuca,  ten  to  twenty  miles  at  sea,  sweeping  over 
a  series  of  large  fishing  shoals  which  are  located  there,  and  in  that  reach  of  water  between  Queen  Charlotte  island  and  the  mouth  of 
Dixon  sound.  Several  small  schooners,  with  native  crews,  and  the  Indians,  themselves,  in  their  own  canoes,  cruise  for  them  here  during 
Hay  and  June  of  each  year.  How  many  they  secure  every  season  is  merely  a  matter  of  estimation,  and  therefore  not  a  subject  of  definite 
announcement.  In  my  Judgment,  after  carefully  investigating  the  question  at  Victoria  and  Port  Townsend  in  1874, 1  believe,  as  an  average, 
that  these  pelagic  fur-sealers  do  not,  altogether,  secure  5,000  animals  annually. 

Those  seals  killed  by  the  Aleuts  of  Makushin  and  Borka  settlements,  above  referred  to,  are  all  pups,  and  are  used  at  home — none 
exported  for  trade. 

The  last  record  which  I  can  find  of  fur-seals  being  taken  on  land  other  than  that  of  the  Pribylov  group  of  the  American  side,  is  the 
following  brief  table  of  Techmainov,  who,  in  1863,  published  (in  2  volumes)  a  long  recapitulation  of  the  Russian -American  Company'a 
labors  in  Alaska  as  illustrated  by  a  voluminous  series  of  personal  letters  by  the  several  agents  of  that  company.  Techmainov  says  that 
these  fur-seals  were  taken  on  the  Farralones,  which  are  small  islets  just  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate,  California. 


1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1,050 

455 

290 

210 

287 

205 

118 

54 

This  period  of  1824-1834  was  the  one  passed  by  the  Russians  in  their  occupation  of  Ross  or  Bodega,  Cahfomia,  where  a  colony  was 
engaged  in  raising  cereals  and  beef,  for  the  stations  in  Alaska.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  very  likely  many  of  the 
specimens  of  CallorMnus  counted  in  this  table  were  shot  or  speared,  as  they  now  are,  out  at  sea  off  the  straits  of  Fuca.  The  number  is. 
insignificant,  but  the  pelts  were  not  very  valuable  in  those  days,  and  probably  very  slight  exertions  were  made  to  get  them ;  or,  otherwise, 
3,000  or  5,000  annually  could  have  been  secured  at  sea  then,  as  they  are  to-day,  by  our  people  and  the  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery. 

The  record,  however,  of  killing  fur-seals  on  the  Farralones,  between  1806  and  1837,  by  the  Russians,  who  were  established  then  at 
Bodega,  California,  is  an  honest  one.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  they  bred  there,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
did  not.  I  believe  that  when  small  squads  of  Callorhinus  ursinus  hauled  out  on  the  Californian  islets,  they  did  so  lured  by  the  large 
numbers  of  breeding  Zalophus,  and  the  Eumetopias  which  repaired  there  then,  as  they  do  now,  for  that  purpose.  Had  the  sea-lions  not. 
been  there,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  presence  of  fur-seals  on  North  American  land,  elsewhere  than  on  that  of  the  Pribylov  group, 
would  not  have  been  thus  determined  and  established. 

Again,  in  this  connection,  and  corroborative,  is  the  fact  that  in  1878  a  few  hundred  fur-seals  were  taken  by  sea-lion  hunters  amon^ 
the  Zalophus  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Guadaloupe  islands,  southern  Californian  coast.  I  am  assured  of  this  fact  by  the  evidence  of  the 
gentleman  who  himself  purchased  the  skins  from  the  lucky  hunters.  None  had  ever  been  seen  there  before,  by  our  people,  and  nono 
have  been  taken  since.    The  Russian  archives  give  no  testimony  on  this  score. 
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Sites  op  abandoned  eookbries.— With  reference  to  the  amount  of  ground  covered  by  the  seals,  when 
first  discovered  by  the  Eussians,  I  have  examined  every  foot  of  the  shore  line  of  both  islands  where  the  bones,  and 
polished  rocks,  etc.,  might  be  lying  on  any  deserted  areas.  Since  then,  after  carefully  surveying  the  new  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  seals,  and  comparing  this  area  with  that  which  they  have  deserted,  1  feel  justified  in  stating  that 
for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  at  least,  the  fur-seals  on  these  islands  have  not  diminished,  nor  have  they 
increased  as  a  body  to  any  noteworthy  degree;  and  throughout  this  time  the  breeding-grounds  have  not  been 
disturbed  except  at  that  brief  but  tumultuous  interregnum  during  1868;  and  they  have  been  living  since  in  a 
perfectly  quiet  and  natural  condition. 

Can  the  number  be  increased  1  — What  can  be  done  to  promote  their  increase  ?  We  cannot  cause  a  greater 
number  of  females  to  be  born  every  year  than  are  born  now ;  we  do  not  touch  or  disturb  these  females  as  they  grow 
up  and  live ;  and  we  never  will,  if  the  law  and  present  management  is  continued.  We  save  double — we  save 
more  than  enough  males  to  serve;  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  human  agency ;  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  protect 
them  from  their  deadly  marine  enemies  as  they  wander  into  the  boundless  ocean  searching  for  food. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  facts,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  quite  confidently,  that  under  the  present 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  sealing  interests  on  these  islands,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  seal-life 
thereon  will  amount  to  nothing  in  the  future ;  that  the  seals  will  exist,  as  they  do  exist,  in  all  time  to  come  at  about 
the  same  number  and  condition  recorded  in  this  monograph.  To  test  this  theory  of  mine,  I  here,  in  the  record  of 
my  surveys  of  the  rookeries,  have  put  stakes  down  which  will  answer,  upon  those  breeding-grounds,  as  a  correct 
guide  as  to  their  present,  as  well  as  to  their  future,  condition,  from  year  to  year. 

Surveying  the  condition  op  the  rookeries. — During  the  first  week  of  inspection  of  some  of  those  earliest 
arrivals,  the  " seecatchie",  which  I  have  described,  will  frequently  take  to  the  water  when  approached;  but 
these  runaways  quickly  return.  By  the  end  of  May,  however,  the  same  seals  will  hardly  move  to  the  right  or  left 
when  you  attempt  to  pass  through  them.  Then,  two  weeks  before  the  females  begin  to  come  in,  and  quickly 
after  their  arrival,  the  organization  of  the  fur-seal  rookery  is  rendered  entirely  indififerent  to  man's  presence  on 
visits  of  quiet  inspection,  or  to  anything  else,  save  their  own  kind,  and  so  continues  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Indipperence  of  pur-seals  to  carrion  smells,  blood,  etc. — I  have  called  attention  to  the  singular 
fact,  that  the  breeding-seals  upon  the  rookeries  and  hauling- grounds  are  not  affected  by  the  smell  of  blood  or  carrion 
arising  from  the  killing-fields,  or  the  stench  of  blubber  fires  which  burn  in  the  native  villages.  This  trait  is. 
conclusively  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  those  two  rookeries  near  the  village  of  St.  Paul;  for  the  breeding-ground 
on  this  spit,  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  is  not  more  than  forty  yards  from  the  great  killing- grounds  to  the  eastward; 
being  separated  from  those  spots  of  slaughter,  and  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  rotting  carcasses  thereon,  by  a 
slough  not  more  than  ten  yards  wide.  These  seals  can  smell  the  blood  and  carcasses,  upon  this  field,  from  the  time 
they  land  in  the  spring  until  they  leave  in  the  autumn  ;  while  the  general  southerly  winds  waft  to  them  the  odor 
and  sounds  of  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  not  over  200  rods  south  of  them,  and  above  them,  in  plain  sight.  All  this 
has  no  effect  upon  the  seals— they  know  that  they  are  not  disturbed— and  the  rookery,  the  natives  declare,  has  been 
sUghtly  but  steadily  increasing.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  surveying  and  taking  those  boundaries  assumed  by  the 
breeding-seals  every  year,  at  that  point  of  high  tide,  and  greatest  expansion,  which  they  assume  between  the  8th 
and  15th  of  July,  it  is  an  entirely  practicable  and  simple  task.  You  can  go  everywhere  on  the  skirts  of  the  rookeries 
almost  within  reaching  distance,  and  they  will  greet  you  with  quiet,  inoffensive  notice,  and  permit  close,  unbroken 
observation,  when  it  is  subdued  and  undemonstrative,  paying  very  little  attention  to  your  approach. 

Yearly  changes  in  the  rookeries.— I  believe  the  agents  of  the  government  there,  are  going  to  notice, 
every  year,  little  changes  here  and  there  in  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  rookeries ;  for  instance,  one  of  these 
breeding-grounds  will  not  be  quite  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  last,  while  another  one,  opposite,  will  be  found 
somewhat  larger  and  expanded  over  the  record  which  it  made  last  season.  In  1874,  it  was  my  pleasure  and  my 
profit  to  re-traverse  all  these  rookeries  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  with  my  field  notes  of  1872  in  my  hand,  making 
careful  comparisons  of  their  relative  size  as  recorded  then,  and  now.  To  show  this  peculiarity  of  enlarging  a  Uttle 
here,  and  diminishing  a  little  there,  so  characteristic  of  the  breeding-grounds,  I  reproduce  the  following  memoranda 

of  1874: 

Northeast  Point,  July  18,  1874. 

CONTEAST  ON  Sx.  PaUL  BETWEEN  1872  AND  1874.— Quite  a  strip  of  ground  near  Webster's  house  has  been  deserted  this  season;  but 
a  small  expansion  is  observed  on  Hutchinson's  hill.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  as  mapped  in  1872,  with  no  noteworthy  increase  in  any 
direction.  The  condition  of  the  animals  and  their  young,  excellent ;  small  irregularities  in  the  massing  of  the  families,  due  to  the  heavy 
rain  this  morning :  sea-lions  about  the  same ;  none,  however,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  point.  • 

The  aggregate  of  life  on  this  great  rookery  is,  therefore,  about  the  same  as  in  1872;  the  "  hoUuschiokie ",  or  kiUable  seals,  hauling 
as  well  and  as  numerously  as  before.    The  proportions  of  the  dilferent  ages  among  them  of  two,  three,  and  four-year-olds,  pretty  well 

represented. 

PoLAViNA,  July  18,  1^74. 

Stands  as  it  did  in  1872;  breeding- and  hauUng-grounds  in  excellent  condition;  the  latter,  on  Polavina,  are  changing  from  the 
uplands  down  upon  Polavina  sand  beach,  trending  for  three  mUes  toward  northeast  point.  The  numbers  of  the  "hollusohickie"  on  this 
ground  of  Polavina,  where  they  have  not  been  disturbed  for  some  five  years,  to  mention,  in  the  way  of  taking,  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
greater  than  they  are  on  the  hanling-gronnds  adjacent  to  Northeast  point  and  the  vUlage,  from  which  they  are  driven  almost  every  da. 
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during  this  season  of  killing.  I  notice  also  this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  "holluschickie  ";  no  matter  how  cleanly  the  natives  may 
drive  the  seals  off  of  a  given  piece  of  hauUng-gronnd  this  morning,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  to-morrow  will  see  it  covered  again  just 
as  thickly ;  and,  thus  they  drive  in  this  manner  from  Zoltoi  sands  almost  every  day  during  the  killing-season,  generally  finding  on  the 
succeeding  morning  more,  or  as  many,  seals  as  they  drove  off  the  previous  dawn.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  "  hoUuschickie " 
recognize  no  particular  point  as  favored  over  another  at  the  island  when  they  land,  which  is  evidently  in.  obedience  to  a  general  desire 
of  coming  ashore  at  such  a  suitable  place  as  promises  no  crowding  and  no  fighting. 

LUKANNON  AKD  Ketavie,  July  19,  1874. 
Not  materially  changed  in  any  respect  from  its  condition  at  this  time  in  1872. 

GoEBOTCH,  July  19,  1874. 
Just  the  same.    Condition  excellent. 

Reef,  July  19,  1874. 
A  slight  contraction  on  the  south  sea-margin  of  this  ground ;  compensated  for  by  firesh  expansion  under  the  bluffs  on  the  northwest 
side ;  not  noteworthy  in  either  instance.    Condition  excellent. 

Nah  Spebl,  July  20,  1874. 
A  diminution  of  one-haK  at  least.    Very  few  here  this  year.    It  is  no  place  for  a  rookery ;  not  a  pistol-shot  from  the  natives'  houses, 
and  all  the  natives'  children  fooling  over  the  bluffs. 


No  noteworthy  change ;  if  any,  a  trifling  increase.     Condition  good.     Animals  clean  and  lively. 
No  perceptible  change  in  this  rookery  from  its  good  shape  of  1872.    The  condition  excellent. 


Lagoon,  July  20,  1874. 
Tolstoi,  July  21,  1874. 


Zapadnib,  July  22,  1874. 
A  remarkable  extension  or  increase  I  note  here,  of  2,000  feet  of  shore  line,  with  an  average  depth  of  50  feet  of  breeding-ground, 
which  has  been  built  on  to  Upper  Zapadnie,  stretching  out  toward  Tolstoi ;  the  upper  rookery  proper  has  not  altered  its  bearings 
or  proportions;  the  sand  beach  belt  between  it  and  Lower  Zapadnie  is  not  occupied  by  breeding-seals ;  and  a  fair  track  for  the 
"holluschickie",  500  feet  wide,  left  clear,  over  which  they  have  traveled  quite  extensively  this  season,  some  20,000  to  25,000  of  them,  at 
least,  lying  out  around  the  old  salt-house  to-day.  Lower  Zapadnie  has  lost  in  a  noteworthy  degree  about  an  average  of  20  feet  of  its 
general  depth,  which,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  swarming  on  the  upper  rookery.  A  small  beginning  had  been  made 
for  a  rookery  on  the  shore  just  southwest  from  Zapadnie  lake,  in  1872,  but  this  year  it  has  been  substantially  abandoned. 

Contrast  on  ^t.  GEOEas  between  1873  and  1874.— Au  epitom^  of  my  notes  for  St.  George,  gives,  as  to 

this  season  of  1874,  the  following  data  for  comparison  with  that  of  1873  : 

Zapadnie,  July  8,  1874. 
This  rookery  shows  a  sUght  increase  upon  the  figures  of  last  year,  about  5,000.    Fine  condition. 

Starry  Ateel,  July  6,  1874. 
No  noteworthy  change  from  last  year. 

North  Rookery,  July  6,  1874. 
No  essential  change  from  last  year.     Condition  very  good. 

'  Little  Eastern,  July  6,  1874. 

A  slight  diminution  of  some  2,000  or  so.     Condition  excellent. 

Eastern  Rookery,  July  7,  1874. 

A  small  increase  over  last  year  of  about  3,000,  only  trifling,  however ;  the  aggregate  seal-life  here  similar  to  that  of  last  season,  with 
the  certainty  of  at  least  a  small  increase.  The  unusually  early  season,  this  year,  brought  the  rookery  "seecatchie"  on  the  ground  very 
much  in  advance  of  the  general  time ;  they  landed  as  early  as  the  10th  of  April,  while  the  arrival  of  the  cows  was  as  late  as  usual, 
corresponding  to  my  observations  during  the  past  seasons. 

The  general  condition  of  the  animals  of  all  classes  on  St.  George  is  most  excellent — they  are  sleek,  fat,  and  free  from  any  disease. 

In  this  way  it  is  plain  that,  practically,  the  exact  condition  of  these  animals  can  be  noted  every  season;  and, 
should  a  diminution  be  observed,  due  to  an  y  cause,  known  or  unknown,  the  killing  can  be  promptly  regulated,  or 
stopped,  to  any  required  quota. 

Ten  years  have  i)assed,  with  the  end  of  last  season,  in  which  nearly  100,000  young  males  have  been  aunually 
taken  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George;  75,000  from  the  former,  and  25,000  from  the  latter,  as  a  rule;  and  we  now 
have  the  experience  with  which  to  enlighten  our  understanding,  and  to  make  our  statement  correct.  That 
affirmation  is,  that  if  the  effect  of  annually  killing  100,000  young  male  seals  is  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
seal-life  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  it  cannot  be  noticed ;  it  has  not  to  a  certainty  wrought  injury,  and  it  has  not 
promoted  an  increase.  I  advanced  this  hypothesis  in  1873 ;  and  I  now  find  it  completely  verified  and  confirmed 
by  the  united,  intelligent  testimony  of  those  who  have  followed  on  the  ground  in  my  footsteps. 

Pecxjniaey  value  op  the  seal-life  on  THE  Pribylot  islands. — The  theoretical  value  of  these  interests 
of  the  government  on  the  Pj^ibylov  islands,  represented  by  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  fur-seals,  male  and  female,  in 
good  condition,  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000 ;  taking,  however,  the  females  out  of  the  question, 
and  from  this  calculation,  and  looking  at  the  "  holluschickie  "  alone,  as  they  really  represent  the  only  kUlable 
seals,  then  the  commercial  value  of  the  same  would  be  expressed  by  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  to  $2,000,000 ;  this  is  a 
permanent  principal  invested  here,  which  now  nets  the  public  treasury  more  than  15  per  cent,  annually:  a  very 
handsome  rate  of  interest,  surely. 

Strange  ignorance  op  their  value  in  1867.— Considering  that  this  return  is  the  only  one  made  to  the 
government  by  Alaska,  since  its  transfer,  and  that  it  was  never  taken  into  account,  at  first,  by  the  most  ardent 
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advocates  of  the  purchase  of  Russian- America,  it  is  in  itself  highly  creditable  and  interesting;  to  Senator  Sumner 
the  friends  of  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  in  1867,  delegated  the  task  of  making  the  principal  argument  in  its 
favor.  Everything  that  was  written  in  strange  tongues  was  carefully  translated  for  the  choice  bits  of  mention 
which  could  be  found  of  Alaska's  value.  Hence  his  speech*  on  the  subject  possesses  this  interest :  "it  is  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  could  be  scraped  together,  having  the  faintest  shadow  of  authenticity,  by  all  of  the 
eager  friends  of  the  purchase,  which  gave  the  least  idea  of  any  valuable  natural  resources  in  Alaska;  therefore, 
when,  in  summing  aU  this  up,  he  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  seal-islands,  or  the  fur-seal  itself,  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  at  home  and  abroad  relative  to  the  Pribylov  islands  can  be  well  appreciated. 

Thoughts  itpon  the  possible  movements  op  the  ptjr-seals  in  the  FirTTiR!E.— As  these  animals  live  and 
breed  upon  the  Pribylov  islands,  the  foregoing  studies  of  their  habit  declare  certain  natural  conditions  of  landing- 
ground  and  climate  to  be  necessary  for  their  existence  and  perpetuation.  From  my  surveys  made  upon  the  islands 
to  the  north,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence,  together  with  the  scientific  and  corroborating  testimony  of  those  who 
have  visited  all  of  the  mainland  coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  islands  contiguous,  including  the  peninsula  and  the  great 
Aleutian  archipelago,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  fur-seal  cannot  breed,  or  rest  for  that  matter,  on  any 
other  land  than  that  now  resorted  to,  which  lies  within  our  boundary  lines ;  the  natural  obstacles  are  insuperable. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  our  possessions  extend,  we  have,  in  the  Pribylov  group,  the  only  eligible  land  to  which  the  fur- 
seal  can  repair  for  breeding ;  and  on  which,  at  St.  Paul  island  alone,  there  is  still  room  enough  of  unoccupied 
rookery-ground  for  the  accommodation  of  twice  as  many  seals  as  we  find  there  to-day.  Biit  we  must  not  forget  a 
very  important  prospect ;  for,  we  know  that  to  the  westward,  only  700  miles,  and  withi  the  jurisdiction  of  Eussia, 
are  two  other  seal-islands — one  very  large,  on  which  the  fur-seal  regularly  breeds  also;  i  id  though  from  the  meager 
testimony  in  my  possession,  compared  with  St.  Paul,  the  fur-seal  life  upon  them  ih  small,  still,  if  that  land 
within  the  pale  of  the  czar's  dominion  be  as  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  rookeries  i  s  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  then 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  seal-life  on  Copper  and  Bering  islands,  at  some  futun  time,  may  not  be  greatly 
augmented  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  our  own,  with  no  other  than  natural  cause."  operating  ?  Certainly,  if 
the  ground  on  either  Bering  or  Copper  island,  in  the  Commander  group,  is  as  well  suited  for  the  wants  of  the 
breeding  fur-seal  as  is  that  exhibited  by  the  Pribylov  islands,  then  I  say  confidently  that  we  may  at  any  time  note 
a  diminution  here  and  find  a  corresponding  augmentation  there;  for  I  have  clearly  shown,  in  my  chapter  on  the 
habits  of  these  animals,  that  they  are  not  so  particularly  attached  to  the  respective  places  of  their  birth,  but  that 
they  rather  land  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  that  ground  as  a  whole. 

Need  op  moke  depinite  knowledoe  conceening  the  Eussian  seal-islands. — If  we,  however,  possess  all 
the  best  suited  ground,  then  we  can  count  upon  retaining  the  seal-life  as  we  now  have  it,  by  a  vast  majority,  and,  in 
no  other  way ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  season  may  occur  when  an  immense  number  of  the  fur-seals,  which 
have  lived  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  should  be  deflected  from  their  usual  feeding- 
range  at  sea  by  the  shifting  of  schools  of  fish,  and  other  abnormal  causes,  which  would  bring  them  around  quite  close 
to  the  Asiatic  seal-grounds,  in  the  spring;  and  the  scent  from  those  rookeries  would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  attraction  for  them  to  land  there,  where  the  conditions  for  their  breeding  may  be  just  as  favorable  as  they 
desire.  Such  being  the  case,  this  diminution,  therefore,  which  we  would  notice  on  the  Pribylov  group,  might  be  the 
great  increase  observed  at  the  Commander  islands,  and  not  due  to  any  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  interests.  Thus,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  Commander 
islands  and  the  Kuriles  should  be  gathered. 

If  we  find,  however,  that  the  character  of  this  Eussian  seal  land  is  restricted  to  narrow  beach-margins,  under 
bluffs,  as  at  St.  George,  then  we  shall  know  that  a  great  body  of  seals  will  never  attempt  to  land  there  when  they 
could  not  do  so  without  suffering,  and  in  violation  of  their  laws,  during  the  breeding-season.  Therefore,  with  this 
correct  understanding  to  start  on,  we  can  then  feel  alarmed  with  good  reason,  should  we  ever  observe  any 
diminution,  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  on  our  seal-islands  of  Bering  sea. 

Possible  deplection  of  seals  in  feeding. — I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  subject  with  the  slightest  idea 
in  my  mind,  as  I  write,  of  any  such  contingency  arising,  even  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come;  but  still  I  am  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur  any  season.  But  the  seals  undoubtedly  feed  on  their  pelagic  fields  in 
systematic  routine  of  travel,  from  the  time  they  leave  the  Pribylov  islands  until  that  of  their  return;  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  unless  the  fish  upon  which  they  are  nourished  suddenly  become  scarce  in  our  waters  and  soundings, 
the  seals  wiU  not  change  their  base,  as  matters  now  progress ;  but  it  is  possible  for  the  finny  shoals  and  schools 
to  be  so  deflected  from  their  migration  to  and  from  their  spawning-beds,  as  to  carry  this  seal-life  with  it,  as  I  have 
hinted  above.  Thus  it  cannot  be  superfluous  to  call  up  this  question,  so  that  it  shall  be  prominent  in  discussion, 
and  suggestion  for  future  thought. 

Need  of  careful  yearly  examination. — In  the  meantime  the  movements  of  the  seals  upon  the  great 
breeding-rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  St.  George  should  be  faithfully  noted  and  recorded  every  year ;  and  as 
time  goes  on  this  record  will  place  the  topic  of  their  increase  or  diminution  beyond  aU  theory  or  cavil. 

*  Speech  on  cession  of  Russian-America,  U.  S.  Senate,  1867 ;  "  Summary,"  p.  48. 
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12.  MANIfEE  OF  TAKING  THE  SEALS. 

Exhibit  op  all  skins  shipped  from  the  Pkibylov  islands. — As  an  exhibit  of  the  entire  number  of  fur-seal 
skins  taken  for  taxes  and  sale  from  the  Pribylov  islands,  between  1797  and  1880,  inclusive,  I  present  the  following 
table,  which,  although  it  may  vary  from  the  true  aggregate,  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  y'ears 
covered  by  it,  I  am  nevertheless  satisfied  it  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  kind  which  can  be  obtained.  Prior  to  the 
year  1868  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  given  only  a  series  of  estimates  for  the  period  antedating  that  year,  as  far 
back  as  1862.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  I  can  find  nowhere,  in  writing,  an  authenticated  record  of  the  catch.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  old  Eussian  company  invariably  to  take  more  skins,  every  year,  from  these  islands  down  to 
Sitka  than  they  could  profitably  dispose  of  annually  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  a  large  surplus  being  yearly  left 
over,  which  were  suffered  to  decay  or  be  destroyed  by  moths,  and  subsequently  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  can  only 
judge,  therefore,  of  what  they  took  in  that  period,  from  what  I  know  they  had  on  hand  in  their  salt-house  at  St. 
George  and  St.  Paul  during  1867,  which  was  40,000  to  48,000  skins ;  and  this  the  natives  told  me  was  a  larger 
average  than  they  had  taken  for  a  great  many  years  prior  to  that  date.  Hence,  1  have  proportioned  it  back  to  the 
la-st  record,  which  I  find  in  Techmainov,  whose  figures,  embraced  in  the  three  periods,  from  1796  to  1861,  have  been 
gnen  as  copied  by  him  from  the  authentic  archives  of  the  old  Eussian  company;  he  is  careful  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  exhibit  does  not  show  all  skins  that  were  taken  from  the  seal-isfands,  but  only  those  which 
the  Eussians  took  for  sale  from  Sitka. 

And,  again,  other  Eussian  authors,  rather  than  this  historian  of  the  Eussian  American  Company,  have  said 
that  immense  numbers  of  fur-seal  skins — hundreds  of  thousands — were  frequently  accumulated  in  the  warehouses 
at  Sitka  only  to  decay  and  be  destroyed.  Their  aggregate  cannot  be  estimated  within  any  bound  of  accuracy,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  sum  total  of  the  following  table.  What  we  have  taken  on  the  island,  since  1868,  is  presented  below, 
almost  correct.  In  the  appendix,  where  I  give  a  short  digest  of  Professor  Nordenskiold's  visit  to  Bering 
island,  will  be  found  another  table  showing  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  those  Eussian  Commander  islands. 
In  the  following  table,  relative  to  the  Pribylov  group,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  gap  of  ten  years,  between  1786, 
the  date  of  their  discovery,  and  1805,  the  time  of  the  earliest  Eussian  record.  How  many  were  taken  then,  there 
is  not  the  faintest  evidence  in  black  and  white;  but  we  do  know  that  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribylov 
islands  up  to  1799,  the  taking  of  fur-seals  on  both  of  these  islands  progressed  without  count  or  lists,  and  without 
any  responsible  head  or  director;  because  there  were  then,  upon  those  islands,  seven  or  eight  different  companies, 
represented  by  as  many  agents  or  leaders,  and  all  of  them  vied  one  with  the  other  in  taking  as  many  fur-seals  as 
they  could :  * 

Fur-seal  skins  taken  from  the  Pryhilov  islands  for  shipment  and  sale. 


Period. 

Knmber   of 
skins. 

Period. 

1^'umber  of 
skins. 

Period. 

2?'umber   of 
skins. 

Period. 

Number   of 
skins. 

•1797-1821  (24  years) 

*  1821-1842  (21  years) 

*  1842-1861  (19  years) 

1862 

1, 232,  374 
458,  502 
372,  000 
1 20,  000 
!  25,  000 

1864 

?  26,  000 
840,000 
842,000 
848,000 
242,000 
87,  000 

1870 

9,965 
63,  000 
99,000 
99,  630 
99,  820 
99,  500 

1676        

99, 000 

1865                              

1871 

1877 

83, 500 

1866                               ..   . 

1872 

1878     

95,  000 

1867 

1873          .                       

1879                      

99,968 

1863  

1868 

1874 

1880 

99,  950 

1869 

1875 

Total,  1797  to  1880  .. 

'Including  about  5,000  annually  from  the  Commander  islands. 

'l^HE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  SEALS  ARE  TAKE!i>r. — By  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  fur-seal,  which  I  have 
discussed  at  length,  it  is  now  plain  and  beyond  doubt,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  which  are  bom,  and  they 
are  equal  in  numbers  to  the  females  born,  are  never  permitted  by  the  remaining  third,  strongest  by  natural 
selection,  to  land  upon  the  same  breeding-ground  with  the  females,  which  always  herd  thereupon  en  masse.  Hence, 
this  great  band  of  "bachelor"  seals,  or  "hoUuschickie",  so  fitly  termed,  when  it  visits  the  island  is  obliged  to  live 
apai't  entirely — sometimes,  and  some  places,  miles  away  from  the  rookeries;  and,  in  this  admirably  perfect  method 
<>f  nature  are  those  seals  which  can  be  properly  killed  without  injury  to  the  rookeries,  selected  and  held  aside  by 
their  own  volition,  so  that  the  natives  can  visit  and  take  them  without  disturbing,  in  the  least  degree,  the  entire 
quiet  of  the  breeding-grounds,  where  the  stock  is  perpetuated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  capture  and  drive  the  "hoUuschickie"  up  from  the  hauling-grounds  to  the 
slaughter-fields  near  the  two  villages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  elsewhere  on  the  islands,  cannot  be  improved 


*The  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  get  an  authentic  list  of  the  numbers  of  fur-seals  slain  upon  the  Pribylov  islands,  prior  to  1868,  has 
simply  been,  to  my  mind,  a  partial  failure.  My  investigation  and  search  for  such  record,  has  satisfied  me  that  it  does  not  exist; 
memoranda  of  shipments  only,  each  season,  were  made  by  the  age  nts  of  the  Eussian  company  when  the  vessels  took  those  skins  from  the 
seal-islands  to  Sitka;  and  of  these  skins  again,  count  was  only  made  of  such  as  were  exported  to  China  or  Russia,  no  mention  being  made 
anywhere  of  the  number  which  was  consumed  in  Alaska  by  the  company's  large  force  of  attaches,  or  else  destroyed  at  New  Archangel. 
This  method  of  accounting  for  the  yield  from  the  Pribylovs  from  1806  or  1817  up  to  1867,  naturally  confuses  a  correct  determination  as  to 
vhe  sum  total — ^renders  it,  perhaps,  very  inaccurate.    This  explanation  is,  at  least,  due  to  the  reader. 
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upon.  It  is  in  this  way :  at  the  beginning  of  every  sealing-season,  that  is,  during  May  and  June,  large  bodies  of  the 
young  "bachelor"  seals  do  not  haul  up  on  land  very  far  from  the  water— a  few  rods  at  the  most— and,  when  these 
first  arrivals  are  sought  after,  the  natives,  in  capturing  them,  are  obliged  to  approach  slyly  and  run  quickly  between 
the  dozing  seals  and  the  surf,  before  they  can  take  alarm  and  bolt  into  the  sea;  in  this  manner  a  dozen  Aleuts, 
running  down  the  sand  beach  of  English  bay,  in  the  early  morning  of  some  June  day,  will  turn  back  from  the  water 
thousands  of  seals,  just  as  the  mold-board  of  a  plow  lays  over  and  back  a  farrow  of  earth.  When  the  sleeping  seals 
a  e  first  startled,  they  arise,  and,  seeing  men  between  them  and  the  water,  immediately  turn,  lope,  and  scramble 
rapidly  back  up  and  over  the  land;  the  natives  then  leisurely  walk  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  drove  thus 
secured,  directing  and  driving  it  over  to  the  killing-grounds,  close  by  the  viUage.* 

Peogeession  op  a  SEAl-deive.— a  drove  of  seals  on  hard  or  firm  grassy  ground,  in  cool  and  moist  weather, 
may  be  driven  with  safety  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour ;  they  can  be  urged  along,  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  many  lives,  however,  at  the  speed  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter  per  hour;  but  this  is  seldom  done.  An 
old  bull  seal,  fat  and  unwieldy,  catmot  travel  with  the  younger  ones,  though  it  can  lope  or  gallop  as  it  starts  across 
the  ground  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  man  can  run,  over  100  yards;  but  then  it  fails  utterly,  falls  to  the  earth  supine, 
entirely  exhausted,  hot,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

The  "hoUuschickie"  are  urged  along  over  the  path  leading  to  the  killing-grounds  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
require  only  three  or  four  men  to  guide  and  secure  as  many  thousand  at  a  time.  They  are  permitted  frequently  to 
halt  and  cool  off,  as  heating  them  injures  their  fur.  These  seal-halts  on  the  road  always  impressed  me  with  a  species 
of  sentimentalism  and  regard  for  the  creatures  themselves.  The  men  dropping  back  for  a  few  moments,  the  awkward 
shambling  and  scufEing  of  the  march  at  once  ceases,  and  the  seals  stop  in  their  tracks  to  fan  themselves  with  their 
hind-flippers,  while  their  heaving  flanks  give  rise  to  subdued  panting  sounds.  As  soon  as  they  apparently  cease  to 
gasp  for  want  of  breath,  and  are  cooled  off  comparatively,  the  natives  step  up  once  more,  clatt(;r  a  few  bones  with  a 
shout  along  the  line,  and  the  seal-shamble  begins  again — their  march  to  death  and  the  markets  of  the  world  is  taken 
up  anew. 

Docility  of  pue-seals  when  driven. — I  was  also  impressed  by  the  singular  docility  and  amiability  of  these 
animals  when  driven  along  the  road;  they  never  show  fight  any  more  than  a  fiock  of  sheep  would  do;  if,  however,  a 
few  old  seals  get  mixed  in,  they  usually  get  so  weary  that  they  prefer  to  come  to  a  stand-still  and  fight  rather  than 
move;  otherwise  no  sign  whatever  of  resistance  is  made  by  the  drove  from  the  moment  it  is  intercepted,  and  turned 
up  from  the  hauling-grounds,  to  the  time  of  its  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  sealing-gang. 

This  disposition  of  the  old  seals  to  fight  rather  than  endure  the  panting  torture  of  travel,  is  of  great  advantage 
to  all  parties  concerned;  for  they  are  worthless  commercially,  and  the  natives  are  only  too  glad  to  let  them  drop 
behind,  where  they  remain  unmolested,  eventually  returning  to  the  sea.  The  fur  on  them  is  of  little  or  no  value; 
their  under  wool  being  very  much  shorter,  coarser,  and  more  scant  than  in  the  younger;  especially  so  on  the 
posterior  j)arts  along  the  median  line  of  the  back. 

Change  in  pelage. — This  change  for  the  worse  or  deterioration  of  the  pelage  of  the  fur-seal  takes  place,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  age;  it  is  thickest  and  finest  in  texture  during  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  life; 
hence,  in  driving  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  up  from  the  hauling-grounds  the  natives  make,  as  far  as 
practicable,  a  selection  from  males  of  that  age. 

*  The  task  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  going  out  to  the  several  hauling-grounds,  closely  adjacent,  is  really  all  there  is 
of  the  labor  involved  in  securing  the  number  of  seals  required  for  the  day's  work  on  the  killing-grounds.  The  two,  three,  or  four  natives 
upon  whom,  in  rotation,  this  duty  is  devolved  by  the  order  of  their  chief,  rise  at  first  glimpse  of  dawn,  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  and  hasten 
over  to  Lukannon,  Tolstoi,  or  Zoltoi,  as  the  case  may  be,  "walk  out"  their  "hoUuschickie",  and  have  them  duly  on  the  slaughtering-field 
before  6  or  7  o'clock,  as  a  rule,  in  the  morning.  In  favorable  weather  the  "drive"  from  Tolstoi  consumes  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours' 
time;  from  Lukannon,  about  two  hours,  and  is  often  done  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  while  Zoltoi  is  so  near  by  that  the  time  is  merely 
nominal. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  the  white  residents  of  St.  Paul,  when  I  first  landed  and  the  sealing-season  opened,  about  the 
necessity  of  "resting"  the  hauling-grounds;  iu  other  words,  they  said  that  if  the  seals  were  driven  in  repeated  daily  rotation  from  any 
one  of  the  hauling-grounds,  that  this  would  so  disturb  these  animals  as  to  prevent  their  coming  to  any  extent  again  thereon,  during  the 
rest  of  the  season.  This  theory  seemed  rational  enough  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  investigations,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  question 
its  accuracy;  but,  subsequent  observation  directed  to  this  point  particularly,  satisfied  me,  and  the  sealers  themselves  with  whom  I  was 
associated,  that  the  driving  of  the  seals  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  hauling  which  took  place  soon  or  immediately  after  the  field,  for 
the  hour,  had  been  swept  clean  of  seals  by  the  drivers.  If  the  weather  was  favorable  for  landing,  {.  e.,  cool,  moist,  and  foggy,  the  fresh 
hauling  of  the  "hoUuschickie"  would  cover  the  bare  grounds  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time — sometimes  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
driving  of  every  seal  from  Zoltoi  sands  over  to  the  killing-fields  adjacent,  those  dunes  and  the  beach  in  question  would  be  swarming 
anew  with  fresh  arrivals.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  abnormally  warm  and  sunny,  during  its  prevalence,  even  if  for  several  consecutive 
days,  no  seals  to  speak  of  wiU  haul  out  on  the  emptied  space;  indeed,  if  these  "hoUuschickie"  had  not  been  taken  away  by  man  from 
Zoltoi  or  any  other  hauling-ground  on  the  islands  when  "tayopli"  weather  prevailed,  most  of  those  seals  would  have  vacated  their 
terrestrial  loafing  places  for  the  cooler  embraces  of  the  sea. 

The  importance  of  clearly  understanding  this  fact  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  "hoUuschickie"  to  haul  promptly  out  on  steadily 
"swept"  ground,  provided  the  weather  is  inviting,  is  very  great;  because,  when  not  understood,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  even  as  lat«  as 
the  season  of  1872,  to  "rest"  the  hauling-grounds  near  the  viUage  (from  which  aU  the  driving  has  been  made  since),  and  make  trips  to 
far  away  Polavina  and  distant  Zapadnie— an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  human  time,  and  a  causeless  infliction  of  physical  misery  upon 
phooine  backs  and  flippers. 
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It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  to  get  them  all  of  one  age  without  an  extraordinary  amount  of  stir  and  bustle, 
which  the  Aleuts  do  not  like  to  precipitate;  hence  the  drive  will  be  found  to  consist  usually  of  a  bare  majority  of 
three  and  four-year-olds,  the  rest  being  two-year- olds  principally,  and  a  very  few,  at  wide  intervals,  five-year-olds, 
the  yearlings  seldom  ever  getting  mixed  up. 

Method  of  land  travel. — As  the  drove  progresses  along  the  path  to  the  slaughtering  grounds,  the  seals  all 
move  in  about  the  same  way ;  they  go  ahead  with  a  kind  of  walking  step  and  a  sliding,  shambling  gallop.  The 
progression  of  the  whole  caravan  is  a  succession  of  starts,  spasmodic  and  irregular,  made  every  few  minutes,  the 
seals  pausing  to  catch  their  breath,  and  make,  as  it  were,  a  plaintive  survey  and  mute  protest.  Every  now  and 
then  a  seal  will  get  weak  in  the  lumbar  region,  then  drag  its  posteriors  along  for  a  short  distance,  finally  drop 
breathless  and  exhausted,  quivering  and  panting,  not  to  revive  for  hours — days,  perhaps — and  often  never.  During 
the  driest  driving-days,  or  those  days  when  the  temperature  does  not  combine  with  wet  fog  to  keep  the  path  moist 
and  cool,  quite  a  large  number  of  the  weakest  animals  in  the  drove  will  be  thus  laid  out  and  left  on  the  track.  If 
one  of  these  prostrate  seals  is  not  too  much  heated  at  the  time,  the  native  driver  usually  taps  the  beast  over  the 
head  and  removes  its  skin.* 

Peosteation  op  pue-seals  by  heat. — This  prostration  from  exertion  will  always  happen,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  driven;  and  in  the  longer  drives,  such  as  two  and  a  half,  and  five  miles  from  Zapadnie  on  the 
west,  or  Polavina  on  the  north,  to  the  village  at  St.  Paul,  as  much  as  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  drive  will 
be  thus  dropped  on  the  road;  hence  I  feel  satisfied,  from  my  observation  and  close  attention  to  this  feature,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  that  are  thus  rejected  from  the  drove,  and  are  able  to  rally  and  return  to  the  water, 
die  subsequently  from  internal  injuries  sustained  on  the  trip,  superinduced  by  this  over-exertion.  I,  therefore, 
think  it  highly  improper  and  impolitic  to  extend  drives  of  the  "holluschickie"  over  any  distance  on  St.  Paul  island 
exceeding  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half;  it  is  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  business  too,  that  salt-houses 
be  erected,  and  killing- grounds  established  contiguous  and  to  all  of  the  great  hauling-grounds,  two  miles  distant 
from  the  tillage  on  St.  Paul  island,  should  the  business  ever  be  developed  above  the  present  limit;  or  should  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  require  a  quota  from  all  these  places,  in  order  to  make  up  the  100,000  which  may  be 
lawfully  taken. 

Abundant  supply  op  "holluschickIe". — As  matters  are  to-day,  100,000  seals  alone  on  St.  Paul  can  be  taken 
and  skinned  in  less  than  forty  working  days,  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  from  the 
salt-house  at  Northeast  point;  hence  the  driving,  with  the  exception  of  two  experimental  droves  which  I  witnessed 
in  1872,  has  never  been  made  from  longer  distances  than  Tolstoi  to  the  eastward,  Lukannon  to  the  northward,  and 
Zoltoi  to  the  southward  of  the  killing-grounds  at  St.  Paul  village.  Should,  however,  an  abnormal  season  recur,  in 
which  the  larger  proportion  of  days  during  the  right  period  for  taking  the  skins  be  warmish  and  dry,  it  might  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  even  75,000  seals  within  the  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  of  their  prime  condition,  for  drives 
to  be  made  from  the  other  great  hauling-grounds  to  the  westward  and  northward,  which  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
the  la^t  ten  years,  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  sealers. 

Ejlling  the  seals. — The  seals,  when  finally  driven  up  on  those  flats  between  the  east  landing  and  the 
village,  and  almost  under  the  windows  of  the  dwellings,  are  herded  there  until  cool  and  rested.  The  drives  are 
usually  made  very  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  first  breaking  of  day,  which  is  half-past  one  to  two  o'clock  of  June 
and  July  in  these  latitudes.  They  arrive,  and  cool  off  on  the  slaughtering-grounds,  so  that  by  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
after  breakfast,  the  able-bodied  male  population  turn  out  from  the  village  and  go  down  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  slaughter.  The  men  are  dressed  in  their  ordinary  working-garb  of  thick  flannel  shirts,  stout  cassimere  or 
canvas  pants,  over  which  the  "tarbossa"  boots  are  drawn;  if  it  rains  they  wear  their  "kamlaikas",  made  of  the 
intestines  and  throats  of  the  sea-lion  and  fur-seal.  Thus  dressed,  they  are  each  armed  with  a  club,  a  stout  oaken 
or  hickory  bludgeon,  which  have  been  made  particularly  for  the  purpose  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  imported 
here  for  this  especial  service.  These  sealing  clubs  are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  their 
heads,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  forearm  where  they  are  grasped  by  the  hands.  Each  native  also  has  his  stabbing- 
knife,  his  skinning-knife,  and  his  whetstone ;  these  are  laid  upon  the  grass  convenient,  when  the  work  of  braining 
or  knocking  the  seals  down  is  in  progress.    This  is  all  the  apparatus  which  they  have  for  killing  and  skinning. 

The  killing  gang  at  woek. — When  the  men  gather  for  work  they  are  under  the  control  of  their  chosen 
foremen  or  chiefs;  usually  on  St.  Paul,  divided  into  two  working  parties  at  the  village,  and  a  sub-party  at 
Northeast  point,  where  another  salt-house  and  slaughtering-field  is  established.  At  the  signal  of  the  chief  the 
work  of  the  day  begins  by  the  men  stepping  into  the  drove,  corraled  on  the  flats;  and,  driving  out  from  it  100  or 

*TJie  fur-seal,  like-all  of  the  pinnipeds,  has  no  sweat-glands;  hence,  when  it  is  heated,  it  cools  off  by  the  same  process  of  panting  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  dog,  accompanied  by  the  fanning  that  I  have  hitherto  fully  described;  the  heavy  breathing  and  low  grunting  of 
a  tired  drove  of  seals,  on  a  warmer  day  than  usual,  can  be  heard  several  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  hair  and 
fur  will  come  out  of  the  skin  of  a  blood-heated  seal— literally  rubs  bodily  off  at  a  touch  of  the  finger.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  three-year-old 
"  holluschak  "  fell  in  its  tracks  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon  while  being  driven  to  the  village  killing-grounds.  I  asked  that  it  be  skinned  with 
special  reference  to  mounting ;  accordingly  a  native  was  sent  for,  who  was  on  the  spot,  knife  in  hand,  within  less  than  30  minutes  from 
the  moment  that  this  seal  fell  in  the  road;  yet,  soon  after  he  had  got  fairly  to  work,  patches  of  the  fur  and  hair  came  off  here  and  ther^ 
wherever  he  chanced  to  clutch  the  skin. 
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150  seals  at  a  time,  make  what  they  caU  a  «pod»,  which  they  surround  in  a  circle,  huddling  the  seals  one  on  another 
as  they  narrow  it  down,  until  they  are  directly  within  reach  and  under  their  clubs.  Then  the  chief,  after  he  has 
cast  his  experienced  eye  over  the  struggling,  writhing  "kautickie"  in  the  center,  passes  the  word  that  such  and 
such  a  seal  IS  bitten,  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  too  young,  that  such  and  such  a  seal  is  too  old ;  the  attention 
ot  his  men  being  called  to  these  points,  he  gives  the  word  "strike",  and  instantly  the  heavy  clubs  come  down  all 
around,  and  every  one  that  is  eligible  is  stretched  out  stunned  and  motionless,  in  less  time,  really,  than  I  take  to 
tell  It.  Those  seals  spared  by  order  of  the  chief,  now  struggle  from  under  and  over  the  bodies  of  their  insensible 
companions  and  pass,  hustled  off  by  the  natives,  back  to  the  sea.* 

Method  op  Aleuts  in  skinning  puk-seals.— The  clubs  are  dropped,  the  men  seize  the  prostrate  seals  by 
the  hind-flippers,  and  drag  them  out, 
so  they  are  spread  on  the  ground  with- 
out touching  each  other;  then  every 
sealer  takes  his  knife  and  drives  it 
into  the  heart  at  a  point  between  the 
fore-flippers  of  each  stunned  form;  the 
blood  gushes  forth,  and  the  quivering 
of  the  animal  presently  ceases.  A 
single  stroke  of  a  heavy  oak  blud- 
geon, well  and  fairly  delivered,  will 
crush  in  at  once  the  slight,  thin  bones 
of  a  fur-seal's  skull,  and  lay  the  crea- 
ture out  almost  lifeless.  These  blows 
are,  however,  usually  repeated  two  or 
three  times  with  each  animal,  but  they 
are  very  quickly  done.  The  bleeding, 
which  is  immediately  effected,  is  so 
speedily  undertaken  in  order  that  the 
strange  reaction,  which  the  sealers 
call  "heating",  shall  be  delayed  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  or  until  the  seals 
can  all  be  drawn  out,  and  laid  in  some 
disposition  for  skinning. 

I  have  noticed  that  within  less 
than  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  a 
perfectly  sound  seal  was  knocked 
down,  it  had  so  "heated",  owing  to 
the  day  being  warmer  and  drier  than 
usual,  that,  when  touching  it  with  my 
foot,  great  patches  of  hair  and  fur 
scaled  off".  This  is  a  rather  excep- 
tionally rapid  metamorphosis — it  will, 
however,  take  place  in  every  instance, 
within  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  these  warm  days,  after  the  first  blow  is  struck,  and  the  seal  is  quiet  in  death ;  hence  no  time  is  lost  by  the  prudent 
chief  in  directing  the  removal  of  the  skins  as  rapidly  as  the  seals  are  knocked  down  and  dragged  out.  If  it  is  a  cool 
day,  after  bleeding  the  first  "pod"  which  has  been  prostrated  in  the  manner  described,  and  after  carefully  drawing 
the  slain  from  the  heap  in  which  they  have  fallen,  so  that  the  bodies  will  spread  over  the  ground  just  free  from 
touching  one  another,  they  turn  to  and  strike  down  another  "pod";  and  so  on,  until  a  whole  thousand  or  two  are  laid 
out,  or  the  drove,  as  corraled,  is  finished.  The  day,  however,  must  be  raw  and  cold  for  this  wholesale  method.  Then, 
after  killing,  they  turn  to  work,  and  skin ;  but,  if  it  is  a  warm  day,  every  pod  is  skinned  as  soon  as  it  is  knocked  do  w  u . 

The  labor  of  skinning  is  exceedingly  severe ;  and  is  trying  even  to  an  expert,  demanding  long  practice  ere  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  thighs  are  so  developed  as  to  permit  a  man  to  bend  down  to,  and  finish  well,  a  fair  day's 

"The  aim  and  force  with  which  the  native  directs  his  blow,  determines  the  death  of  the  seal;  if  struck  direct  and  violently,  a  single 
stroke  is  enough;  the  seals'  heads  are  stricken  so  hard  sometimes  that  those  crystaline  lenses  to  their  eyes  fly  out  from  the  orbital 
sockets  like  hail-stones,  or  little  pebbles,  and  frequently  struck  me  sharply  in  the  face,  or  elsewhere,  while  I  stood  near  by  watching  the 
killing-gang  at  work. 

A  singular  lurid  green  light  suddenly  suffuses  the  eye  of  the  fur-seal  at  intervals  when  it  is  very  much  excited,  as  the  "podding  "  for 
the  clubbers  is  in  progress ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  last  raising  its  head  it  sees  the  uplifted  bludgeons  on  every  hand  above,  fear  seems 
then  for  the  first  time  to  possess  it  and  to  instantly  gild  its  eye  in  this  strange  manner.  When  the  seal  is  brained  in  this  state  of  optical 
coloration,  I  have  noticed  that  the  opalescent  tinting  remained  well  defined  for  many  hours  or  a  whole  day  after  death ;  these  remarkable- 
flushes  are  very  characteristic  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  males  during  their  hurly-burly  on  the  rookeries,  but  never  appear  in  the  younger 
classes  unless  as  just  described,  as  far  as  I  could  observe. 


The  skin  as  taken  therefrom. 


The  flensed  carcass  of  a  fur-seal. 
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TTork.  The  knives  used  by  the  natives  for  skinning  are  ordinary  kitchen  or  case-handle  butcher-knives.  They  are 
sharpened  to  cutting  edges  as  keen  as  razors ;  but,  something  about  the  skins  of  the  seal,  perhaps  fine  comminuted 
sand  along  the  abdomen,  so  dulls  these  knives,  as  the  natives  work,  that  they  are  constantly  obliged  to  whet  thera. 

The  body  of  the  seal,  preparatory  to  skinning,  is  rolled  over  and  balanced  squarely  on  its  back ;  then  the 
native  makes  a  single  swift  cut  through  the  skin  down  along  the  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  using,  for  this  purpose,  his  long  stabbing  knife.*  The  fore-  and  hind-flippers  are  then  successively 
lifted,  as  the  man  straddles  the  seal  and  stoops  down  to  his  work  over  it,  and  a  sweeping  circular  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin  on  them  just  at  the  point  where  the  body-fur  ends ;  then,  seizing  a  flap  of  the  hide  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  abdomen,  the  man  proceeds  with  his  smaller,  shorter  butcher-knife,  rapidly  to  cut  the  skin, 
clean  and  free  from  the  body  and  blubber,  which  he  rolls  over  and  out  from  the  hide  by  hauling  up  on  it  as  he 
advances  with  his  work,  standing  all  this  time  stooped  over  the  carcass  so  that  his  hands  are  but  slightly  above  it, 
or  the  ground.  This  operation  of  skinning  a  fair-sized  "  holluschak  "  takes  the  best  men  only  (jne  minute  and  a 
half;  but  the  average  time  made  by  the  gang  on  the  ground  is  about  four  minutes  to  the  seal.  Nothing  is  left,  of 
the  skin  upon  the  carcass,  save  a  small  patch  of  each  upper  lip  on  which  the  coarse  mustache  grows,  the  skin  on 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  insignificant  tail,t  together  with  the  bare  hide  of  the  flippers. 

Blubber  op  fxjr-seal:  Unpleasant  odoe. — On  the  removal  of  the  skin  from  the  body  of  the  fur  seal, 
the  entire  surface  of  the  carcass  is  covered  with  a  more  or  less  dense  layer,  or  envelope,  of  a  soft,  oily,  fat  blubber, 
which  in  turn  completely  conceals  the  muscles  or  flesh  of  the  trunk  and  neck;  this  fatty  substance,  which  we  now 
see,  resembles  that  met  with  in  the  seals  generally  everywhere,  only  possessing  that  strange  peculiarity  not  shared 
by  any  other  of  its  kind,  of  being  positively  overbearing  and  offensive  in  odor  to  the  unaccustomed  human  nostril. 
The  rotting,  sloughing  carcasses  around  about  did  not,  when  stirred  up,  affect  me  more  unpleasantly  than  did 
this  strong,  sickening  smell  of  the  fur-seal  blubber.  It  has  a  character  and  appearance  intermediate  between  those 
belonging  to  the  adipose  tissue  found  on  the  bodies  of  cetacea  and  some  carnivora. 

This  continuous  envelope,  of  blubber,  to  the  bodies  of  the  "  hoUuschickie"  is  thickest  in  deposit  at  those  points 
upon  the  breast  between  the  fore-flippers,  reaching  entirely  around  and  over  the  shoulders,  where  it  is  from  one  inch 
to  a  little  over  in  depth.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  chest  it  is  not  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  frequently  not  more 
than  a  quarter;  and  it  thins  out  considerably  as  it  reaches  the  median  line  of  the  back.  The  neck  and  head  are  clad 
by  an  unbroken  continuation  of  the  same  material,  which  varies  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Toward  the  middle  line  of  the  abdominal  region  there  is  a  layer  of  relative  greater  thickness.  This  is  coextensive 
with  the  sterno pectoral  mass;  but  it  does  not  begin  to  retain  its  volume  as  it  extends  backward,  where  this 
fatty  investment  of  the  carcass  upon  the  loins,  buttocks,  and  hinder  limbs  fades  out  finer  than  on  the  pectoro- 
abdominal  parts,  and  assumes  a  thickening  corresponding  to  the  depth  on  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions.    As  it 

*When  turning  the  stunned  and  senseless  carcasses,  the  only  physical  danger  of  which  the  sealers  run  the  slightest  risk,  during  the 
■whole  circuit  of  their  work,  occurs  thus:  at  this  moment  the  prone  and  quivering  body  of  the  "holluschak"  is  not  wholly  inert,  perhaps, 
though  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten;  and,  as  the  native  takes  hold  of  a  fore-flipper  to  jerk  the  carcass  over  on  to  its  back,  the  half-brained 
seal  rouses,  snaps  suddenly  and  viciously,  often  biting  the  hands  or  legs  of  the  unwary  skinners,  who  then  come  leisurely  and  unconcernedly 
Bp  into  the  surgeon's  oifice  at  the  village,  for  bandages,  etc. ;  a  few  men  are  bitten  every  day  or  two  during  the  season  on  the  islands,  in 
this  manner,  but  I  have  never  learned  of  any  serious  result  following  any  case. 

The  sealers,  as  might  be  expected,  become  exceedingly  expert  in  keeping  their  knives  sharp,  putting  edges  on  them  as  keen  as  razors, 
and  in  an  instant  detect  any  dullness,  by  passing  the  balls  of  their  thumbs  over  the  suspected  edges  to  the  blades. 

The  white  sealers  of  the  Antarctic  always  used  the  orthodox  butchers'  "  steel"  in  sharpening  their  knives,  but  these  natives  never 
have ;  and,  probably  never  will  abandon  those  little  whet-stones  above  referred  to. 

During  the  Kussian  management,  and  throughout  the  strife  in  killing  by  our  own  people  in  1868,  a  very  large  number  of  the  skins 
were  cut  through,  here  and  there,  by  the  slipping  of  the  natives'  knives,  when  they  were  taking  them  from  the  carcasses,  and  ''flensing'' 
them  from  the  superabundance,  in  spots,  of  blubber.  These  kn  ife-cuts  through  the  skin,  no  matter  how  slight,  give  great  annoyance  to 
the  dresser ;  hence  they  are  always  marked  down  in  price.  The  prompt  scrutiny  of  each  skin  on  the  islands,  by  the  agent  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  company,  who  rejects  every  one  of  them  thus  injured,  has  caused  the  natives  to  exercise  greater  care,  and  the  number  now  so 
damaged,  every  season,  is  absolutely  trifling. 

Another  source  of  small  loss  is  due  to  a  habit  which  the  "hoUuschickie  "  have  of  occasionally  biting  one  another  when  they  are  being 
urged  along  in  the  drives,  and  thus  crowded  once  in  a  while  one  upon  the  other ;  usually  these  examples  of  "zoobaden"  are  detected  by 
the  natives  prior  to  the  "knocking  down  ",  and  spared ;  yet  those  which  have  been  nipped  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  cannot  be  thus  noticed ; 
and,  until  the  skin  is  lifted,  the  damage  is  not  apprehended. 

t  This  tail  of  the  fur-seal  is  just  a  suggestion  of  the  article,  and  that  is  all.  Unlike  the  abbreviated  caudal  extremities  of  the  bear  or 
the  rabbit,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  under  the  slightest  control  of  its  owner — at  least  I  never  could  see  it  move  to  any  appreciable  degree,  when 
the  seal  is  in  action  on  land.  Certainly  there  is  no  service  required  of  it,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  rather  singular  that  none  of  the 
changeful  moods  of  Callorhinus  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  even  a  tremor  in  its  short  stump  of  a  tail.  It  is  never  raised  or  depressed, 
and,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  mere  excresence,  which  many  casual  observers  would  not  notice.  The  shrinking,  twitching  movements  of  the 
seal's  skin,  here  and  there  at  irregular  intervals,  are  especially  noticed  when  that  animal  is  asleep,  so  that  even  when  awake  I  believe  that 
the  dermatological  motion  is  an  involuntary  one.  The  tail  of  the  sea-lion  is  equally  inconsequential ;  that  of  the  walrus,  even  more  so, 
while  Phoca  vituUna  has  one  a  trifle  loEger,  relatively,  and  much  stouter — fleshier  than  that  of  the  fur-seal. 

I  found  that  the  natives  here  were  pronounced  evolutionists,  as  are  all  the  many  Indian  tribes  with  which  I  have  been  thrown  in 
eontact  during  my  travels  from  Mexico  to  the  head  of  the  Stickeen  river.  They  declare  that  their  remote  ancestry  undoubtedly  were 
fur-seals ;  indeed,  there  is  a  better  showing  for  the  brain  cases  of  the  fur-seal  over  that  of  the  monkey's  skull  as  to  weight  with  reference 
to  physical  bulk;  while  their  tails  are  as  short  or  even  shorter  than  most  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 
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'descends  on  the  limbs  this  blabber  thins  out  very  perceptibly;  and,  when  reaching  the  flippers  it  almost  entirely 
disappears,  giving  way  to  a  glistening  aureolar  tissue,  while  the  flipper  skin  finally  descends  in  turn  to  adhere 
closely  and  firmly  to  the  tendinous  ligamentary  structures  beneath,  which  constitute  the  tips  of  the  Pinnipedia. 

The  flesh  and  the  muscles  are  not  lined  between,  or  within,  by  fat  of  any  kind.  This  blubber  envelope  contains 
it  all  with  one  exception — that  which  is  found  in  the  folds  of  the  small  intestine  and  about  the  kidneys,  where  there 
is  an  abundant  secretion  of  a  harder,  whiter,  though  still  offensive,  fat. 

Flesh  op  fur-seal  as  an  article  op  diet. — It  is  quite  natural  fbr  our  people,  when  they  first  eat  a  meal 
on  the  Pribylov  islands,  to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  what  seal  meat  looks  and  tastes  like ;  some  of  the  white 
residents  will  answer,  saying  that  they  are  very  fond  of  it,  cooked  so  and  so ;  others  will  reply  that  in  no  shape 
or  manner  can  they  stomach  the  dish.  The  inquirers  must  needs  try  the  effect  on  their  owu  palates.  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  had  a  slight  prejudice  against  seal  meat  at  first,  having  preconceived  ideas  that  it  would  be  fishy 
in  flavor,  but  I  soon  satisfied  myself  to  the  contrary,  and  found  that  the  flesh  of  young  seals,  not  over  three  years 
old,  was  full  as  appetizing  and  toothsome  as  most  of  the  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  I  was  accustomed  to  at  home ;  the 
following  precautions  must  be  rigidly  observed,  however,  by  the  cook  who  prepares  fur-seal  steaks  and  sausage 
balls  for  our  delectation  and  subsistence — he  will  fail,  if  he  does  not : 

1st.  The  meat  must  be  perfectly  cleaned  of  every  vestige  of  blubber  or  fat,  no  matter  how  slight. 

2d.  Cut  the  flesh,  then,  into  very  thin  steaks  or  slices,  and  soak  them  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  salt  and 
water  (a  tablespoon  of  fine  salt  to  a  quart  of  fresh  water) ;  this  whitens  the  meat,  and  removes  the  residuum  of  dark 
venous  blood  that  will  otherwise  give  a  slightly  disagreeable  taste,  hardly  definable,  though  existing. 

3d.  Fry  these  steaks,  or  stew  them  a  la  mode,  with  a  few  thin  slices  of  sweet  "breakfast"  bacon,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  salt ;  a  rich  brown  gravy  follows  the  cooking  of  the  meat ;  serve  hot,  and  it  is,  strictly  judged,  a  very 
oxcellent  meal  for  the  daintiest  feeder — and  I  hereby  recommend  it  confidently  as  a  safe  venture  for  any  newcomer 
to  make. 

Meat  of  the  sea-lion. — The  flesh  of  young  sea-lions  is  still  better  than  that  of  the  fur-seal,  while  the  natives 
say  that  the  meat  of  the  hair-seal  {Phoca  vituUna)  is  superior  to  both,  being  more  juicy;  fur-seal  meat  is  exceedingly 
dry,  hence  the  necessity  of  putting  bacon  into  the  frying-pan  or  stew-pot  with  it ;  sea-lion  flesh  is  an  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  also  that  its  fat,  strange  to  say,  is  wholly  clear,  white,  and  inodorous,  while  the  blubber  of  the 
"hoUuschickie"  is  sickening  to  the  smell,  and  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  cause  any  civilized  stomach  to  throw  it  up 
as  quickly  as  it  was  swallowed.  The  natives,  however,  eat  a  great  deal  of  it  simply  because  they  are  too  lazy  to 
•clean  their  fur-seal  cuts,  and  not  because  they  really  relish  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  liver  of  both  CallorMnus  and  Humetopias  is  sweet  and  whole- 
some; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  as  good  as  liver  usually  is  in  Fulton  market;  the  tongues  are  small,  white,  and  fat; 
they  are  regularly  cut  out  to  some  extent,  and  salted  in  ordinary  water-buckets  for  exportation  to  curious  friends ; 
they  have  but  slight  claim  to  gastronomic  favor.  The  natives  are,  however,  very  partial  to  the  liver;  but,  though 
they  like  the  tongues,  yet  they  are  too  lazy  to  prepare  them.  A  few  of  them,  in  obedience  to  pressing  and  prayer- 
ful appeals  from  relatives  at  Oonalashka,  do  exert  themselves  enough  every  season  to  undergo  the  extra  labor,  of 
putting  up  a  few  barrels  of  fresh  salted  seal  meat,  which,  being  carried  down  to  Illoolook  by  the  company's  vessels, 
affords  a  dehghtful  variation  to  the  steady  and  monotonous  codfish  diet  of  the  Aleutian  islanders. 

Other  authorities  on  hair-seal  meat. — An  old  writer,  in  describing  men  and  things  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland  (Martin,  1716),  does  not  give  the  same  evidence  of  appreciation.  He  says  that  the  Scotch  there 
"salt  the  seals  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  sea- ware  [algoid  melanospermse],  and  say  they  are  good  food.  The  vulgar 
«at  them  commonly  in  the  spring  time,  with  a  long  pointed  stick  instead  of  a  fork,  to  prevent  the  strong  smell  which 
their  hands  otherwise  would  have  for  several  hours  afterward.  The  flesh  and  broth  of  fresh  young  seals  is,  by 
experience,  known  to  be  pectoral.  The  meat  is  astringent,  and  used  as  an  effectual  remedy  against  diarrhea  and 
dysentery.  The  liver  of  a  seal  being  dried  and  pulverized,  and  afterward  a  little  of  it  drank  with  milk,  aquavitae, 
or  red  wine,  is  also  good  against  fluxes" 

Again,  "the  seal,  though  esteemed  only  fit  for  the  vulgar,  is  also  eaten  by  persons  of  distinction,  though  under 
a  different  name,  to  wit,  ham";  also,  a  pleasant  smile  involuntarily  arises  to  the  face  of  the  naturalist,  when  he  learns 
from  the  same  old  writer  that  "the  popish  vulgar  of  the  islands  to  the  southward  from  this  [island]  eat  these  seals 
in  Lent  instead  of  fish".    Martin  refers  to  Phoca  fcetida,  I  think. 

Natives'  use  of  fur-seal  flesh  medicinally. — I  could  not  learn  from  the  natives  on  the  Pribylov  islands 
that  they  held  any  notions  of  medicinal  virtue  whatever  in  regard  to  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  or  other  pinnipeds 
indigenous.  They  do  make  certain  special  uses  of  the  liver,  gall,  testes,  etc.,  but  the  exact  application  I  could  not 
satisfactorily  determine.  They  considered  the  establishment  of  our  surgeon  and  pharmacy  as  a  direct  vote  of  censure 
upon  their  therapeutics,  and  were  too  willing  to  forget  what  they  knew  whenever  I  asked  leading  questions  on  the 
subject. 

First  establishment  op  a  pharmacy  :  Natives  their  own  surgeons.— The  natives,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  the  territory,  as  weU  as  the  agents  and  employes  of  the  old  Eussian  company,  were  compelled  to  do  their  owu 
doctoring  and  surgery  as  best  they  knew  how,  and  with  the  scanty  supply  of  natural  and  artificial  resource  at  their 
command.    They  may  be,  therefore,  truly  described  as  having  been  helpless  in  the  presence  of  serious  physical  ailment. 
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When  our  government  took  possession  of  Alaska,  they  brought  with  them,  however,  the  first  physicians  and 
supplies  that  had  ever  had  lodgment  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  and  when  these  officers  took  their  departure  with  the 
troops,  their  services  and  stores  were  naturally  suggested  as  desirable  of  continuance.  Accordingly,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  when  it  took  the  business  control  of  the  islands,  1870-'71,  promptly  established  a  doctor  and 
a  pharmacy  on  each  island,  and  latterly  a  small  hospital  has  been  erected  and  sustained  by  it  at  St.  Paul.  These 
physicians  are  agents  of  the  company,  under  salary,  and  are  directed  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  aU 
illness  on  either  island,  free  of  charge;  also,  dispensing  needful  medicines,  etc.,  gratis.  Dr.  Otto  Cramer,  a  native 
of  Berlin,  was  the  surgeon  on  St.  Paul  during  my  sojourn  there,  and  I  recall  his  sad  death  at  sea  in  1875  with 
unfeigned  regret,  for  he  was  a  singularly  well-read  gentleman  and  an  accomplished  physician,  musician,  and 
scholarly  in  his  mind.  He  was  a  victim  to  acute  melancholia;  some  heavy  shadow  was  hanging  from  his  early  life 
over  him  which  none  of  us  cared  to  lift. 

Stolid  behaviok  op  natives  when  injured. — Dr.  Cramer  often  said,  speaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
natives  when  sick  at  St.  Paul,  that  they  never  notified  him  of  their  illness  until  the  diseases  had  usually  got  so  firm 
hold  of  the  patients  as  to  baffle  aU  medical  relief.  He  complained  that  they  would  let  the  old  shamanistic  doctress 
of  the  village  charm,  drug,  and  weary  the  sick  until  death  seemed  imminent,  and  then  stolidly  send  for  him.  "  Ochta, 
mein  Gott!  too  late,  too  late,  such  people!"  he  would  usually  conclude  his  account  of  this  case  or  that,  as  it  might  be. 

Native  methods  oe  cooking. — The  native  cooking  is  now  all  done  in  their  houses,  on  small  cast-iron  stoves 
of  American  pattern  and  make.  In  olden  times  the  unavoidable  use  of  fur-seal  blubber  in  culinary  operations 
caused  the  erection,  outside  of  most  "barrabaras",  of  a  small  sod-walled  and  low  dirt-roofed  kitchen,  in  which  the 
strong-smelling  blubber-fires  were  kindled.  Indifferent  as  the  native  became  to  smells  and  smoke  in  the  filthy  life 
of  early  days  upon  these  islands,  yet  the  acrid,  stifling,  asthmatic  effect  of  the  blubber  clouds  never  failed  to  punish 
him  whenever  he  attempted  to  make  use  of  such  a  fire  in  his  living-room.  Most  of  these  "cookhnets",  or 
"povarniks",  were  in  full  blast  when  I  first  landed  at  St.  Paul,  and  coming  frequently  into  range  of  their  smoky 
effluvium,  I  was  infinitely  annoyed;  now,  however,  the  complete  substitution  of  new  frame-houses  for  the  "  barrabkies'^ 
has,  I  believe,  caused  a  perfect  abatement  of  the  nuisance. 

The  people  of  the  seal-islands  indulge  in  very  liberal  quantities  of  boiled  seal  meat  and  tea ;  these  staples, 
together  with  hard  bread  or  soda  crackers,  form  the  routine  of  their  bill  of  fare,  as  far  as  cooking  goes,  varied 
at  wide  intervals  by  boiled  halibut,  stewed  or  roasted  birds,  and  the  queerly-scrambled  eggs  of  the  same.  The 
more  ancient  these  oological  viands,  the  better  for  Aleutian  gusto.  Some  of  the  women,  however,  have  learned 
to  bake  bread  and  biscuits,  but  this  consumes  too  much  of  the  scant  fuel  at  their  disposal  to  be  a  popular  or  geoeral 
practice  among  them.  They  sit  at  tables  in  their  houses  now,  on  benches,  and  eat  from  plates  with  knives  and 
forks,  instead  of  squatting  around  an  iron  pot  on  the  "barrabkie"  floor  to  dip  in  sans  ceremonie  with  spoons,  ladles, 
and  grimy  fingers  as  in  "ye  olden  tyme".  They  have,  however,  one  sad  failing  developed  by  this  march  to  a  higher 
civilization,  and  that  is  the  determination  of  the  Aleutian  dish-washer  to  use  cold  water  on  her  greasy  plates. 

Great  size  op  the  pur-seal's  heart:  Its  expanded  lungs. — In  opening  many  hundreds  of  these  freshly- 
killed  seals,  after  skinning,  while  searching  in  vain  for  supposed  food-contents  of  their  stomachs,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  exceeding  size  of  the  heart,  and  the  perfect  organization  of  the  lungs;  while  the  volume  of  blood  in  proportion  to 
the  size  and  weight  is,  I  am  sure,  greater  in  the  fur-seal  than  in  any  other  animal.  The  enormous  lungs,  and  the 
veins  laid  bare,  showed  their  beautiful  adaptation  to  frequent  aquatic  submergence,  by  their  great  capacity  toward 
the  root  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  enormous  cava  or  hepatic  reservoir.  The  widened  aortic  arch  and  the  diminution 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  modify  the  blood-current,  of  which  the  vast  muscular  apparatus  of  the  forequarters  and  the 
large  brain  must  receive  the  major  share  of  supply  as  it  comes  from  the  enlarged  heart.* 

13.  MANNBE  OP  CAEING  FOE  AND  SHIPPING  THE  FUE-SEAL  SKINS. 

Curing  the  raw  skins. — The  skins  are  taken  from  the  field  to  the  salt-house,  where  they  are  laid  out,  after 
being  again  carefully  examined,  one  upon  another,  "  hair  to  fat",  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  with  salt  profusely 
spread  upon  the  fleshy  sides  as  they  are  piled  up  in  the  "  kenches",  or  bins.f  The  salt-house  is  a  large  barn-like 
frame  structure,  so  built  as  to  afford  one-third  of  its  width  in  the  center,  from  end  to  end,  clear  and  open  as  a  passage- 
way; while  on  each  side  are  rows  of  stanchions,  with  sliding  planks,  which  are  taken  down  and  put  up  in  the  form 
of  deep  bins,  or  boxes — "kenches,"  the  sealers  call  them.  As  the  pile  of  skins  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
"kench",  and  salt  thrown  in  on  the  outer  edges,  these  planks  are  also  put  in  place,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  kept 
intact  until  the  bin  is  filled  as  high  up  as  a  man  can  toss  the  skins.    After  lying  two  or  three  weeks  in  this  style 

•  I  had  prepared  many  notes  upon  the  muscular  anatomy  of  the  fur-seal  and  the  sea-lion ;  hut  I  find'  that  it  has  heen  anticipated  so 
well  hy  what  Dr.  Murie  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  1869-'72,  as  to  render  their  reproduction  here 
quite  superfluous.  These  observations  of  Dr.  Murie  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  animal  that  has  ever  been  made.  He  carefully  dissected  a  young  male  sea-lion  after  its  death,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
Zoological  Society's  gardens  from  the  Falkland  islands. 

+  The  practice  of  curing  in  early  times  was'quite  different  from  this.rapid  and  effective  process  of  salting.  The  skins  were  then  all 
air-dried;  pegged  out,  when  "green",  upon  the  ground,  or  else  stretched  upon  a  wooden  trellis  or  frame,  which  stood  like  a  rude  fence 
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KENCHING    FUR-SEAL    SKINS. 

Interior  of  the  Salt-house  at  the  village,  St.  Paul  Island.     Natives  planting  the  pelts  in  the  curing 

tains  or  "  kenches ;"  salting,  assorting,  etc. 
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they  become  "  pickled  ",  and  they  are  suited  then  at  any  time  to  be  taken  up  and  rolled  into  bundles,  of  two  skins 
to  the  package,  with  the  hairy  side  out,  tightly  corded,  ready  for  shipment  from  the  islands. 

Average  WEiani  of  baw  skins.— The  average  weight  of  a  two-year-old  skin  is  5J  pounds  j  of  a  three- 
year-old  skin,  7  pounds;  and,  of  a  four-year-old  skin,  12  pounds ;  so  that  as  the  major  portion  of  the  catch  is  two  or 
three  year-olds,  these  bundles  of  two  skins  each  have  an  average  weight  of  from  12  to  15  pounds.  In  this  shape 
they  go  into  the  hold  of  the  company's  steamer  at  St.  Paul,*  and  are  counted  out  from  it  in  San  Francisco.  Then 
they  are  either  at  once  shipped  to  London  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  same  shape,  only  packed  up  in  large 
hogsheads  of  from  20  to  40  bundles  to  the  package,  or  expressed  by  railroad,  via  New  York,  to  the  same  destination. 

Packing  skins  for  shipment.— The  work  of  bundling  the  skins  is  not  usually  commenced  by  the  natives 
until  the  close  of  the  last  week's  sealing;  or,  in  other  words,  those  skins 
which  they  first  took,  three  weeks  ago,  are  now  so  pickled  by  the  salt 
in  which  they  have  been  lying  ever  since,  as  to  render  tbem  eligible  for 
this  operation  and  immediate  shipment.  The  moisture  of  the  air  dissolves 
and  destroys  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  saline  preservative  which  the 
company  brings  up  annually  in  the  form  of  rock-salt,  principally  obtained 
at  Carmen  island.  Lower  California. 

Law  protecting  the  seals.— The  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
by  the  provisions  of  law  under  which   they  enjoy  their  franchise,  are  a  bundle  of  two  skins, 

permitted  to  take  100,000  male  seals  annually,  and  no  more,  from  the  Pribylov  islands.  This  they  do  in  June  and 
July  of  every  year.  After  that  season,  the  skins  rapidly  grow  worthless,  as  the  animals  enter  into  shedding,  and, 
if  taken,  would  not  pay  for  transportation  and  the  tax.  These  natives  are  paid  40  cents  a  skin  for  the  labor,  and 
they  keep  a  close  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  every  day ;  they  do  so,  as  it  is  aU  done  by  them,  and  they 
know  within  50  skins,  one  way  or  the  other,  when  the  whole  number  have  been  secured  each  season.  This  is  the 
only  occupation  of  the  398  people  here,  and  they  naturally  look  well  after  it.  The  interest  and  close  attention  paid 
by  these  natives,  on  both  islands,  to  the  "holluschickie"  and  this  business,  was  both  gratifying  and  instructive  to 
me  during  my  residence  there. 

Erroneous  popular  ideas. — The  common  or  popular  notion  in  regard  to  seal-skins  is,  that  they  are  worn 
by  those  animals  just  as  they  appear  when  offered  for  sale;  that  the  fur-seal  swims  about,  exposing  the  same  soft 

adjaccut  to  the  killing-grounds ;  it  was  the  accumulation  of  such  air-dried  skins  from  the  Pribylov  islands,  at  Sitka,  which  rotted  so  in 
1803,  that  "  750,000  of  them  were  cut  up,  or  thrown  out  into  the  sea",  completely  destroyed.  Had  they  heen  treated  as  they  now  are,  such 
a  calamity  and  hideous  waste  could  not  have  occurred. 

The  method  of  air-drying  which  the  old  settlers  employed,  is  well  portrayed  by  the  practice  of  the  natives  now,  who  treat  a  few 
hundred  sea-lion  skins  to  the  process  every  fall;  preparing  them  thus  for  shipment  to  Oonalashka,  where  they  are  used  by  brother  Aleuts 
in  covering  their  bidarkies  or  kyacks. 

The  natives,  in  speakiug  to  me  of  this  matter,  said  that  whenever  the  weather  was  rough  and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  these  air-dried 
seal-skins,  as  they  were  tossed  from  the  bidarrah  to  the  ship's  deck,  numbers  of  them  w'ould  frequently  turn  in  the  wind  and  fly  clean 
over  the  vessel  into  the  water  beyond,  where  they  were  lost. 

Under  the  old  order  of  affairs,  prior  to  the  present  management,  the  skins  were  packed  up  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  women  and  old  men,  to  the  salt-houses,  or  drying-frames.  When  I  first  arrived,  season  of  1872,  a  slight  variation  was  made  in  this 
respect,  by  breaking  a  small  Siberian  bull  into  harness  and  hitching  it  to  a  cart,  in  which  the  pelts  were  hauled.  Before  the  cart  was 
adjusted,  however,  and  the  "  bulk  "  taught  to  pull,  it  was  led  out  to  the  killing-grounds,  by  a  ring  in  its  nose,  and  literally  covered  with 
the  green  seal-hides,  which  were  thus  packed  to  the  kenches.  The  natives  were  delighted  with  even  this  partial  assistance ;  but  now  they 
have  no  further  concern  about  it  at  all,  for  several  mules  and  carts  render  prompt  and  ample  service.  They  were  introduced  here,  first,  in 
1874.  The  Eussian- American  Company  and  also  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have  brought  up  three  or  four  horses  to  St.  Paul, 
but  they  have  been  unfortunate  in  losing  them  all  soon  after  landing,  the  voyage  and  the  climate  combined  being  inimical  to  equine 
health ;  but  the  mules  of  the  present  order  of  affairs  have  been  successful  in  their  transportation  to  and  residence  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 
One,  the  first  of  these  horses  just  referred  to,  perhaps  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  for  its  life.  It  was  saddled  one  morning,  and  several 
camp-kettles,  coffee-pots,  etc.,  slung  on  the  crupper  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  agent,  who  was  going  up  to  Northeast  point  for  a  week  or 
ten  days'  visit.  He  got  into  the  saddle,  and  while  m  route,  near  Polavina,  a  kettle  or  pot  broke  loose  behind,  the  alarmed  horse  kicked  its 
rider  promptly  off,  and  disappeared  on  a  fuU  run,  in  the  fog,  going  toward  the  bogs  of  Kamminista,  where  its  lifeless  and  fox-gnawed 
body  was  found  several  days  afterward. 

'  The  shallow  depths  of  Bering  sea  give  rise  to  a  very  bad  surf,  and  though  none  of  the  natives  can  swim,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  yet 
they  are  quite  creditable  surfmen,  and  work  the  heavy  "baidar"  in  anTl  out  from  the  landing  adroitly  and  circumspectly.  They  put  a 
sentinel  upon  the  bluffs  over  Nah  Speel,  and  go  and  come  between  the  rollers  as  he  signals.  They  are  not  graceful  oarsmen  under  any 
circumstances,  but  can  pull  heartily  and  coolly  together  when  in  a  pinch.  The  apparent  ease  and  unconcern  with  which  they  handled 
their  bidarrah  here  in  the  "  baroon  "  during  the  fall  of  1869,  so  emboldened  three  or  four  saUors  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine 
cutter  "Lincoln"  that  they  lost  their  lives  in  that  surf  through  sheer  carelessness.  The  "gig"  in  which  they  were  coming  ashore 
"broached  to"  in  the  breakers  just  outside  of  the  cove,  and  their  lifeless  forms  were  soon  after  thrown  up  by  the  merciless  waves  on  the 
Lagoon  rookery.    Three  graves  of  these  men  are  plainly  marked  on  the  slope  of  the  Black  Bluffs. 

There  is  a  false  air  of  listlessness  and  gentleness  about  an  open  sea,  or  roadstead  roller,  that  is  very  apt  to  deceive  even  watermen  of 
good  understanding.  The  crushing,  overwhelming  power  with  which  an  ordinary  breaker  will  hurl  a  large  ship's  boat  on  rocks  awash, 
must  be  personally  experienced  ere  it  is  half  appreciated. 

The  bundled  skins  are  carried  from  the  salt-houses  to  the  baidar,  when  the  ordei  for  shipment  is  given,  and  pitched  into  that  lighter 
one  by  one,  to  be  rapidly  stowed;  700  to  1,200  bundles  make  the  average  single  load;  then,  when  alongside  the  steamer,  they  are  again 
tossed  up,  and  on  her  deck,  from  whence  they  are  stowed  in  the  hold. 
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coat  with  which  our  ladies  of  fashion  so  delight  to  cover  their  tender  forms  during  inclement  winter.  This  is  a  very- 
great  mistake ;  few  skins  are  less  attractive  than  is  the  seal-skin  when  it  is  taken  from  the  creature.  The  fur  is  not 
visible;  it  is  concealed  entirely  by  a  coat  of  stifi'  overhair,  dull,  gray-brown,  and  grizzled.  It  takes  three  of  them 
to  make  a  lady's  sacque  and  boa ;  and  in  order  that  the  reason  for  their  costliness  may  be  apparent,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  a  description  of  the  tedious  and  skillful  labor  necessary  to  their  dressing  ere  they  are  fit  for 
sale,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Sketch  of  the  Eussio-China  trade  in  pub-seal  peltries. — During  the  whole  of  the  extended  period, 
from  1799  to  1867,  inclusive,  the  Eussians  shipped  and  sold  nearly  all  of  the  fur-seal  skins  that  were  taken  from  the 
Pribylov  islands,  in  that  great  international  mart  of  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Since  the  Americans  have 
taken  control,  the  sales  have  all  been  practically  made  in  London.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  sells  every 
one  of  its  skins  from  the  Pribylov  and  Commander  groups  there,  in  the  same  wareroom  where  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  when  it  had  a  thrifty  existence  and  was  a  power,  used  to  auction  its  furs  annually.  As  millions  of  the 
air^dried  pelts  taken  from  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska  have  been  bartered  in  the  China-Eussian  station,  a  brief 
description  of  Kiachta  may  be  interesting. 

Prior  to  1722,  the  Eussians  enjoyed  a  treaty  with  China  which  sanctioned  the  individual  traveling  of  Muscovitic- 
traders  direct  from  the  frontier  to  Pekin ;  after  a  period  of  three  and  thirty  years,  the  Eussians  were  abruptly 
and  entirely  deprived  of  those  coveted  commercial  privileges.  After  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
had  ceased  for  five  years,  the  Eussians  obtained  a  new  treaty  in  1728,  by  which,  in  order  to  prevent  future- 
misunderstandings,  the  international  trade,  as  far  at  least  as  private  individuals  were  concerned,  should  be- 
conducted  on  the  boundary  line,  exactly  upon  the  same  spot  where  this  new  treaty  was  negotiated.  Here- 
Kiachta  was  b'uilt,  though  she  still  had  a  rival  in  Pekin ;  for,  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty,  government, 
trading  caravans  were  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire.  But,  in  1762,  Catharine  the  Second 
relinquished  this  imperial  monopoly,  and  that  action  at  once  rendered  this  little  town  the  grand  and  sole  emporium, 
of  commerce  between  Eussia  and  China. 

Description  op  Kiachta. — Kiachta,  then,  as  now,  stands  on  a  rivulet' of  the  same  name,  which,  rising  in 
in  Siberia  and  crossing  the  frontier  line,  washes  the  foundations  of  Maimatschin,  a  China  town  only  a  few  miles- 
away.    Taken  by  itself,  it  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  rugged  mountains ;  and  the  streamlet  which  forms  a  bond  of' 
union  between  these  large  empires  of  Asia  is  so  tiny  that,  even  by  the  aid  of  damming,  it  often  fails  to  afford  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  to  the  four  or  five  thousand  dwellers  on  its  banks.    These  two  small  settlements,  Kiachta 
and  Maimatschin,  are  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude,  being  about  1,000  miles  from 
Pekin  and  4,000  irom  Moscow.    Though  the  Chinese  route  is  much  the  shortest  on  the  map,  it  is  practically  as. 
hard  a  journey;  for  at  a  distance  of  about  a  week's  march  from  Pekin,  the  Chinese  have  a  forty  days'  tramp,  .and 
upward,  over  a  dismal  desert  of  table-land.    It  is  parched  with  heat  during  one-half  of  the  year,  and  covered 
with  snow  during  the  other.    The  Eussians,  however,  whether  they  come  from  the  west  with  manufactured  goods, 
or  from  the  north  and  east  with  furs,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  peopled  country  and  of  navigable  waters  nearly  all. 
the  way  to  Irkutsk,  and  when  they  have  met  at  this,  the  common  center  of  all  the  lines  of  communication,  they 
may,  and  often  do,  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  journey  to  the  very  neighborhood  of  Kiachta  by  crossing  lake  Baikal 
and  ascending  its  principal  tributary,  the  Selenga  river. 

Character  ot  the  trade. — The  Eussian  traders  bring  chiefly  furs,  woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  while  the 
Chinese  bring  teas  principally,  also  silks,  and  sugar-candy ;  thus  the  seal-skins  of  Alaska  were  wont  to  go  first 
from  the  seal-islands  to  Sitka ;  there  they  were  assorted  and  put  up  into  square  bales,  about  3  feet  by  2,  pressing 
the  bundles  in  an  old  fashioned  hand-lever  press,  and  cording  them  while  under  this  pressure;  then  envelopes  of" 
green  walrus  hide  were  sewed  over  them,  and  the  packages,  duly  numbered,  went  to  the  Okotsk  by  ship,  then  to  • 
Kiachta  by  pack-horses,  where  the  buyers  of  Pekin  finally  inspected  and  purchased  them,  giving  in  exchange  the 
celebrated  black  teas  of  Maimatschin,  the  finest  brands  in  all  Mongolia,  and  produced  only  in  the  north  of  China, 
and  which  can  be  more  cheaply  transported  from  thence  to  Siberia  than  to  Canton. 

Chinese  disposition  op  ptjr-seal  peltries.— The  Chinese  buyers  sent  their  Pribylov  peltries  down  to- 
their  home-markets  on  camels,  and  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  to  Kalgan,  where  the  seal-skins  were  again  sold  to  • 
other  dealers,  who  carried  them  to  the  ultimate  retail  trade. 

Volume  op  kiachta  trade  in  1837.— What  the  fur-trade  of  Kiachta  to-day  is,  even  though  the  rare  skin  of 
CallorMnus  is  seldom  seen,  I  can  find  no  data;  but  in  1837  the  native  land  furs  were  represented  by  a  value  of ' 
7,406,188  roubles,  and  the  peltries  from  Eussian  America,  including  the  fur-seals,  sea-otter,  and  all  the  Alaskan 
land  catch,  was  1,600,000  roubles.    How  many  fur-seals  were  sold  in  this  aggregate,  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  the- 
scanty  yield  during  the  two  and  three  years  preceding  would  not  warrant  any  considerable  showing. 

Chinese  traders. — The  Chinese  at  Kiachta  were  at  first  much  more  shrewd  in  their  bargains  than  were 
their  Eussian  neighbors;  but  the  Slavonic  instincts  did  not  need  much  brushing  up  ere  they  were  fully  equal 
to  all  emergencies;  the  methods  of  the  Chinese  in  selecting  seal-skins  were  elaborate  and  lengthy — each  pelt  was- 
handled  and  measured,  then  a  little  metal  tag  attached  on  which  the  result  was  recorded.    I  find  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  data  at  my  command  as  to  what  the  average  price  was  in  this  market,  because  the  Eussians  took.. 
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all  ages,  and  at  all  stages  of  the  season,  from  June  to  December ;  consequently,  the  number  of  really  prime  skins 
was  small  compared  with  the  whole  aggregate  sold;  the  best  pelts  brought  from  "10  to  15  roubles  "=$8  to  $12.50; 
the  average  sales  were  made,  however,  as  low  as  from  $4  to  $5  per  skin.  Techmainov  gives  the  most  information 
touching  the  value  of  Eussian  American  furs  in  those  times,  that  I  can  find ;  but,  in  regard  to  specific  figures  for  the 
fur-seal  quotations,  he  is  only  vague  and  general,  the  reason  doubtless  being  that  the  whole  volume  of  trade  at 
Kiachta  was  and  is  exclusively  one  of  barter,  without  the  intervention  of  coin  on  either  side. 

Season  op  Kiachta  commerce. — The  business  life  of  Kiachta  is  never  fully  aroused  until  winter  has  well  set 
in,  continuing  until  spring.  There  is  no  written  regulation  to  Luis  effect,  but  it  has  the  force  of  law  through  habit, 
lu  disposing  of  their  commodities,  the  Chinese  have  considerable  local  advantage,  because  their  teas  never  remain 
a  single  season  unsold  at  Maimatschin,  while  the  Eussian  goods,  partly  through  a  diminution  of  the  demand,  and 
partly  through  the  artifices  of  the  Celestials,  are  often  so  depreciated  in  value  as  to  have  to  wait  two  and  three 
years  for  a  market. 

Demand  op  Chinese  por  purs. — The  Chinese  have  from  time  immemorial  been  solicitous  purchasers  of  furs. 
The  northern  provinces  of  their  dominions  are  not  only  subjected  to  an  extremely  rigorous  winter  climate,  but  are 
those  where  the  most  wealthy  reside,  because  the  best  teas  of  the  Celestial  Empire  grow  there;  hence  the  desire 
for  fur  robes  and  garments  as  measures  of  comfort  during  cold  weather  is  universal  among  the  inhabitants ;  they 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wardrobe  of  every  important  Chinaman  throughout  all  "Kathay".  A  Eussiau 
authority,  Paul  von  Krusenstern,  saj's :  "With  the  least  change  of  air  the  Chinese  immediately  alter  their  dress; 
and  even  at  Canton,  which  is  within  the  confines  of  the  tropics,  they  wear  furs  in  the  winter." 

First  trapfic  in  purs  betavebn  America  and  China. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  until  Captain  John  Gore 
anchored,  December  18,  1779,  near  Canton  with  the  ships  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  fiom  Kamtchatka  and  the 
northward,  the  furs  which  these  English  seamen  then  offered  to  the  Chinese  for  sale  were  the  first  peltries  ever 
brought  into  their  markets  by  sea.  The  Chinese  had  hitherto  gained  everything  of  this  character  from  without 
their  precincts,  by  overland  trade  with  Siberian  merchants,  or  from  the  Burmese  frontier  via  Bhamo. 

When  Captain  Gore,  the  surviving  senior  oflicer  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  177G-'80,  returned  to  England,  he  found 
that  war  was  existing  with  the  United  States,  France,  and  Spain;  the  British  government  determined  to  withhold 
from  the  world  all  information  of  the  voyage;  hence  it  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1784-'85  that  it  was  published. 
The  statements  contained  in  this  work  respecting  the  great  abundance  of  animals  yielding  fine  furs  on  the  northwest 
coast,  and  the  successful  pecuniary  bartering  of  the  ships  at  Canton,  stirred  up  a  great  many  active  men  who  fitted 
out  vessels  for  the  traffic.  The  first  individual  trader  from  the  south  on  the  northwest  coast,  was  John  Hanna, 
au  Englishman,  who  sailed  from  Canton,  May,  1785,  and  filled  his  little  schooner  with  sea-otter  skins  at  Nootka; 
then  Portlock  and  Dixon,  and  Meares,  in  1786 ;  Gray  and  Kendrick,  the  first  Americans,  in  1787,  head  a  long  list  of 
traders  who  came  successively  after  them.  In  no  record  whatever  of  this  pelagic  fur  trade  can  I  find  any  mentioa 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  fur-seal,  nor  the  slightest  hint  whatever  until  the  period  of  the  Eraser  river  gold  excitement, 
in  18(12,  when  the  first  quotation  of  a  fur-seal  skin  is  made,  taken  at  sea  off  the  straits  of  Fuca. 

What  the  Russians  knew  op  the  business. — Perhaps  the  best,  and  an  entirely  correct,  epitom^  of  what 
the  Eussians  at  headquarters  of  the  company  in  Sitka  really  knew,  biographically  and  commercially,  of  the  fur-seal, 
is  embodied  in  the  following  words  of  Governor  Simpson,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who,  in  1841-'12,  was  the 
guest  of  Governor  Etholine.  He  had  supreme  control  of  Alaskan  life  and  trade  then,  and  gave  to  his  English 
official  peer,  doubtless,  all  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed: 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  yeai-s  ago  there  was  a  most  wasteful  destruction  of  the  seal,  when  you.ng  and  old,  uiale  and  female,  w^ere 
indiscriminately  knocked  ou  the  head.  This  imprudence,  as  any  one  might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in  two  ways.  The  race 
was  almost  extirpated ;  and  the  market  was  glutted  to  such  a  degree,  at  the  rate  for  some  time  of  two  hundred  thousand  skins  a  year, 
that  the  prices  did  not  even  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  The  Eussians,  however,  have  now  adopted  nearly  the  same  plan  which  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  pursues,  in  recruiting  any  of  its  exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a  limited  numher  of  such  males  as  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  a  plan  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fur-seal,  inasmuch  as  its  habits  render  the  system  of  husbanding  the  stock  as  easy 
and  certain  as  that  of  destroying  it. 

In  the  month  of  May,  with  something  like  the  regularity  of  an  almanac,  the  fur-seals  make  their  appearance  at  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  the  Aleutian  group.  Each  old  male  brings  a  herd  of  females  under  his  protection,  varying  In  number  according  to  his  size  and 
strength.  The  weaker  brethren  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  half  a  dozen  wives,  while  some  of  the  sturdier  and  fiercer  fellows 
preside  over  harems  that  are  two  hundred  strong.  Prom  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  May  to  that  of  their  departure  in  October,  the  whole 
of  them  are  principally  ashore  on  the  beach.  The  females  go  down  to  the  sea  once  or  twice  a  day,  while  the  male,  morning,  noon,  and 
uif;ht,  watches  his  charge  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  postponing  even  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  to  the  duty  of 
keeping  his  favorites  together.  If  any  young  gallant  ventures  by  stealth  among  any  senior  chief's  bevy  of  beauties,  he  generally  atones 
for  his  imprudence  with  his  life,  being  torn  to  pieees  by  the  old  fellow,  and  such  of  the  fair  ones  as  may  have  given  the  intruder  any 
encouragement  are  pretty  sure  to  catch  it  in  the  shape  of  some  secondary  punishment.  The  ladies  are  in  the  straw  about  a  fortnight  after 
they  arrive  at  St.  Paul;  about  two  or  three  weeks  afterward  they  lay  the  single  foundation,  being  all  that  is  necessary,  of  next  season's 
proceeding,  and  the  remaiuder  of  their  sojourn  they  devote  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  their  young.  At  last  the  whole  band  departs,  no 
one  knows  whither.  The  mode  of  capture  is  this:  at  the  proper  time  the  whole  are  driven,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  the  establishment, 
which  is  a  mile  distant  from  the  sea,  and  there  the  males  of  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  that  are  left  to  keep  up  the  breed, 
are  separated  from  the  rest  and  killed.  In  the  days  of  promiscuous  massacre  such  of  the  mothers  as  had  lost  their  pups  would  ever  and 
anon  return  to  the  establishment,  absolutely  harrowing  up  the  sympathies  of  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  hunters,  accustomed  aa 
they  were  to  such  scenes,  with  their  doleful  lamentations. 
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The  fur-seal  attains  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  not  more.  The  females  do  not  bring  forth  young  till  they  are  five  years 
old.  The  hunters  have  frequently  marked  their  ears  each  season,  and  many  of  the  animals  have  been  notched  in  this  way  ten  times,  but 
very  few  of  them  oftener. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  fur-seals  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number.  Previously  to  its  introduction,  the  animal  hunts  had 
dwindled  down  to  three  and  four  thousand.  They  have  now  gradually  got  up  to  thrice  that  amount,  and  they  are  likely  soon  to  equal  the 
full  demand,  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  skins,  of  the  Russian  government.* 

It  is  valuable,  as  showing  that,  as  long  ago  as  1841-'42,  under  Eussian  management,  more  than  30,000  skins 
per  annum  would  be  a  loss,  and  not  profitable  to  take  from  the  seal-islands.  Also,  that,  though  the  tardy 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  females  should  not  be  slaughtered  was  made  on  the  Pribylov  islands  shortly  prior  to 
1841-'42,  yet  suitable  regulations  had  not  yet  been  made  for  the  management  of  the  business,  inasmuch  as  all 
classes,  "as  a  whole,"  were  driven  to  the  killing-grounds.  This  harassed  and  disturbed  the  females  quite  as  badly 
as  if  killed  outright.  In  1845  the  present  order  of  implicit  non-trespass  upon  the  breeding-rookeries  was  first 
established,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  the  name  of  the  intellig^tEussian  who  promulgated  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  known  and  respected,  as  it  so  well  deserves.       >^,^>t>w*-*^    ""^^vi 

No  PTJE-SEALS  KNOWN  TO  EARLY  TRADE. — The  homely,  yet  explicit,  letters  of  William  Beresford  should  be 
noticed,  for  he  sailed  from.  London  in  1797-'98,  as  a  trader  with  Portlock  and  Dixon,  and  he  gives,  perhaps,  the 
only  straightforward  synopsis  of  the  fur-trade  of  the  northwest  coast  as  it  was  then.  He  reviews  the  subject  as  it 
presents  itself  to  him  from  Cook's  inlet  to  Oape  Mendocino,  in  the  series  of  field-notes  which  are  printed  and  form 
the  body  and  soul  of  Bixori's  Voyage. 

B'owhere  does  the  author  mention  the  fur-seal  in  this  narrative,  covering  as  it  does  two  years'  cruising  between 
Kadiak  and  Cape  Flattery.  He  evidently  had  not  even  heard  of  it,  though  at  the  time  the  Eussians  were  working 
the  Pribylov  islands  barbarously,  taking  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  northwest  coast.  May,  1865, 1  learned  from  the  venerable  Doctor  Tolmie,  a  recently 
retired  chief  factor  of  the  Vancouver  (Hudson  Bay  Company's)  district,  a  great  deal  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
that  country,  as  known  to  the  celebrated  company  which  he  had  represented.  I  find  no  mention  in  my  memoranda 
made  at  the  time,  that  he  indicated  the  skin  of  the  fur-seal  as  one  of  the  long  list  of  items  of  trade;  and  while  I  was 
in  that  country  between  the  Stikeen  mouth  and  Puget  sound,  1865-'67,  inclusive,  I  never  heard  a  single  word  of  the 
fur-seal,  and  I,  myself,  then  never  recognized  its  name.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  idle 
rumors,  now  prevalent  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  "fact"  that  the  fur-seal  is  breeding  in  some  lonely  nook  here  and 
there  along  the  coast.  The  Indians  would  have  known  it  full  well  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  such  anxious  seekers 
after  choice  peltries  as  William  Beresford  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company*  would  have  profited  accordingly. 

Pelagic  pur-sealing-  a  recent  enterprise. — Fur-seals  then,  as  now,  were  annually  seen  in  all  probability 
by  the  natives  of  the  coast  at  sea,  between  Prince  of  Wales  island  and  the  Columbia  river;  but,  either  they  were 
not  deemed  worthy  of  the  labor  in  capture,  or  else  the  superior  value  of  the  sea-otter  chase  drew  every  attention 
of  the  pelagic  hunters,  just  as  it  does  to-day.  At  least  I  feel  warranted  in  this  conclusion,  by  the  full  and  explicit 
details  which  Alexander  Mackenzie  gives  of  the  furs  that  he  saw  in  the  natives'  possession  when  he  came  overland 
from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  1793.  He  describes  the  sea-otter  almost  exclusively.  He  speaks,  however, 
of  the  natives  having  seal's  flesh  for  sale;  that  it  was  eaten  raw,  "cut  into  chunks."  Most  likely  this  seal-meat  of 
Mackenzie's  notice  was  that  of  Phoca  vitnlina,  which  animal  I  have  seen  myself,  nearly  100  mUes  up  the  Fraser 
river  from  the  coast.  However,  it  may  have  been  that  of  the  fur-seal,  for  he  was  among  those  savages  who 
inhabited  the  islands  and  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound,  where  these  animals  are  to-day  often  seen  sleeping  or 
sporting  in  the  broad  reach  of  that  open  roadstead. 

14.  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OP  THE  SKINS,  OIL,  AND  FLESH  OF  THE  FUE-SEAL. 

Eeason  why  pur-seal  skins  are  all  sold  in  London. — On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  in  this 
country,  especially  skUled  labor,  commands  so  much  more  per  diem  in  the  return  of  wages  than  it  does  in  London 
or  Belgium,  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  or  any  other  company  here,  to  attempt  to  dress 
and  put  upon  the  market  the  catch  of  Bering  sea,  which  is  in  fact  the  entire  catch  of  the  whole  world.  Our  people 
understand  the  theory  of  dressing  these  skins  perfectly;  but  they  cannot  compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  the 
Old  World.  Therefore,  nine-tenths  nearly  of  the  fur-seal  skins  taken  every  year  are  annually  purchased  and 
dressed  in  London,  and  from  thence  distributed  all  over  the  civilized  world  where  furs  are  worn  and  prized. 

Cause  op  varying  prices  op  dressed  seal-skins. — The  great  variations  of  the  value  of  seal-skin  sacques, 
-  ranging  from  $75  up  to  $350,  and  even  $500,  is  not  often  due  to  the  variance  in  the  quality  of  the  fur  originally;  but 
it  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  work  whereby  the  fur  was  treated  and  prepared  for  wear.  For  instance,  the  cheap 
sacques  are  so  defectively  dyed  that  a  little  moisture  causes  them  to  soil  the  collars  and  cuffs  of  their  owners,  and 
a  little  exposure  causes  them  speedily  to  fade  and  look  ragged.  A  properly  dyed  skin,  one  that  has  been 
conscientiously  and  laboriously  finished,  for  it  is  a  labor  requiring  great  patience  and  great  skill,  will  not  rub  off  or 
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"crock"  the  whitest  linen  when  moistened ;  and  it  will  wear  the  weather,  as  I  have  myself  seen  it  on  the  form  of  a 
sea-captain's  wife,  for  six  and  seven  successive  seasons,  without  showing  the  least  bit  of  dimness  or  raggedness.  I 
speak  of  dyeing  alone ;  I  might  say  the  earlier  steps  of  unhairing  in  which  the  over-hair  is  deftly  combed  out  and  off 
from  the  skin,  heated  to  such  a  point  that  the  roots  of  the  fur  are  not  loosened,  while  those  to  the  coarser  hirsute 
growth  are.  If  this  is  not  done  with  perfect  uniformity,  the  fiir  will  never  lay  smooth,  no  matter  how  skillfully 
dyed;  it  will  always  have  a  rumpled,  ruffled  look.  Therefore,  the  hastily-dyed  sacques  are  cheap;  and  are 
enhanced  in  order  of  value  just  as  the  labor  of  dyeing  is  expended  upon  them. 

Geadation  op  the  pue  op  Calloehinus  ttesintjs. — The  gradation  of  the  fur  of  CalhrMnus  may,  perhaps,, 
be  best  presented  in  the  following  manner : 

1  YEAR  OLD  5=  well  gkown:  at  July  1  of  every  aeas&n: 

FUR  fully  developed  as  to  nniform  length  and  thickness  and  evenness  of  distribntion ;  it  is  lighter  in  color,  and  softer  in  texture, 
than  hereafter,  during  the  life  of  the  animal ;  average  weight  of  skin  as  removed  by  the  sealers  from  the  carcass,  4^  pounds. 

2  YEAR  OLD  J  :  well  grown  :  at  June  1  of  every  season : 

FUR  fully  developed  as  to  even  length  and  thickness  and  uniformity  of  distribution ;  it  has  now  attained  the  darker  buff  and  fawn 
color,  sometimes  almost  brown,  which  it  retains  throughout  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  animal ;  it  is  slightly  and  perceptibly  firmer  and 
stiffer  than  it  was  last  year,  not  being  at  all  "fluffy"  as  in  the  yearling  dress  now;  average  weight  of  skin,  as  taken  from  the  body, 
5i  pounds. 

3  YEAR  OLD  6  :  well  gkown  :  at  June  1  of  every  season : 

FUR  fully  developed,  as  to  even  length,  but  a  shade  longer  over  the  shoulders,  where  the  incipient  "wig"  is  forming;  otherwise 
perfectly  uniform  in  thickness  and  even  distribution ;  this  is  the  very  best  grade  of  pelt  which  the  seal  affords  during  its  life ;  average 
weight  of  skin,  as  taken  from  the  body,  7  pounds. 

4  YEAR  OLD  5  '■  well  geown  :  at  June  1  of  every  season : 

FUK  fiiUy  developed  as  to  even  length,  except  a  decided  advance  in  length  and  perceptible  stiffness  over  the  shoulders,  in  the  "wig"; 
otherwise  perfectly  uniform  in  thickness  and  even  distribution ;  this  grade  is  almost  as  safe- to  take,  and  as  good  as  is  the  three-year- 
old;  average  weight  of  skin,  as  removed,  12  pounds. 

5  YEAR  OLD  5  '•  well  grown  :  at  May  to  June  1  of  every  season : 

FUR  fully  developed,  but  much  longer  and  decidedly  coarser  in  the  "wig"  region;  otherwise,  uniform  in  thickness  and  distribution; 
the  coarseness  of  the  fur  over  the  shoulders  and  disproportionate  length  thereon  destroys  that  uniformity  necessary  for  rating  A  1  in 
the  market ;  in  fact  it  does  not  pay  to  take  this  skin ;  average  weight,  16  pounds. 

6  YEAR  OLD  5  :  well  grown  :  from  May  to  June  1  of  every  season : 

FUR  fully  developed,  still  longer  and  stiffer  in  the  "wig"  region,  with  a  slightly  thinner  distribntion  over  the  post-dorsal  region, 
and  shorter ;  this  skiu  is  never  taken — it  is  profitless ;  average  weight,  25  pounds. 

7  YEAR  OLD  AND  UPWARD   5  :  from  May  to  June  1  of  every  season: 

FUR  fully  developed,  but  very  unevenly  distributed,  being  relatively  scant  and  short  over  the  posterior  dorsal  region,  while  it  is 
twice  as  long  and  very  coarse  in  the  covering  to  the  shoulders  especially  and  the  neck  and  chest.  Skins  are  valueless  to  the  fur  trade ; 
weights,  45  to  60  pounds. 

The  analysis,  as  above,  is  a  brief 'epitom6  of  the  entire  subject;  only,  it  should  be  added  that  the  female  skins 
are  as  finely  furred  as  are  the  best  grades  of  the  males;  and  also,  that  age  does  not  cause  the  quality  of  their 
pelage  to  deteriorate,  which  it  does  to  so  marked  an  extent  in  the  males.  But,  taking  them  into  consideration  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  ought  to  be  so  forever. 

The  foetal  coat  of  the  pup  is  composed  of  coarse  black  hair  alone,  the  underwool  not  at  all  developed,  when 
this  is  shed  and  the  new  coat  put  on  in  September  and  October,  it  is  furred  and  haired  as  a  yearling,  which  I 
diagnose  above;  this  pelage  has,  however,  no  commercial  value. 

All  the  skins  taken  by  the  company  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been  prime  skins,  in  the  fair  sense  of  the 
term  ;  but,  all  the  seal-skin  sacques  made  therefrom  have  not  been  of  the  first  quality,  by  any  means. 

In  order  that  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  law  governing  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  government 
on  these  islands  may  be  ftdly  understood,  I  embody  them  in  the  appendix. 

Oil  op  the  pur-seAl. — I  have  spoken  of  the  blubber,  and  as  I  mentioned  it,  doubtless  the  thought  will 
occur,  what  becomes  of  the  oil  contained  therein ;  is  it  all  allowed  to  waste  1  A  most  natural  query,  and  one  that 
I  made  instantly  after  my  first  arrival  on  the  islands.  I  remember  seeing  40  or  50  hogsheads  and  tierces  headed  up 
and  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  village  hill,  in  which  were  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  fur-seal  oil.  I  asked  the 
agent  of  the  company  when  he  was  going  to  ship  it ;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said :  "As  soon  as  it  will  pay." 

I  made,  during  the  season,  careful  notes  as  to  the  amount  of  oil  represented  by  the  blubber  exposed  on  the 
100,000  young  male  seal  carcasses,  and  I  found  that  the  two  and  three  year  old  "  holluschickie"  bodies  as  left  by  the 
skinner  would  not  clean  up  on  an  average  more  than  a  half  a  gallon  of  oil ;  while  the  four-year-old  males  would 
make  nearly  a  gallon.  It  should  be  remembered  that  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  seal's  fat  is  taken  off  with  the 
skin,  as  its  presence  thereon  is  necessary  to  that  proper  amalgamation  and  preservation  by  the  salt  when  it  is  applied 
to  its  fresh  surface  in  the  "  kenohes";  hence  the  amount  of  oil  represented  by  these  carcasses  every  year  is  not  much 
over  60,000  gallons. 

Condition  op  the  fue-seal  oil  maeket. — When  among  the  seal-oil  dealers  in  New  York  city,  during  the 
month  of  May,  in  1876,  I  took  these  notes  with  me  and  investigated  the  standing  and  the  demand  for  fur-seal 
oil  in  their  market  and  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  the  statements  of  these  oil  experts  and  dealers  were  all 
in  accord  as  to  the  striking  inferiority  of  fur-seal  oil,  compared  with  the  hair-seal  and  sea-elephant  oil,  which 
they  dealt  in  largely.    The  inferiority  of  the  fur-seal  oil  is  due  primarily  to  the  offensive  odor  of  the  blubber,  which 
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I  liave  spoken  of  heretofore.  This  singularly  disagreeable  smell  does  not  exist  in  the  blubber  of  the  hair-seal 
{Phocidw),  the  sea-elephant  or  sea-lion,  and  it  makes  the  process  of  refining  very  difficult.  They  said  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  properly  deodorize  it  and  leave  the  slightest  margin  of  profit  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 
It  was  gummy  and  far  darker  in  color  than  any  other  seal-oil,  hence  it  possessed  little  or  no  commercial  value. 
Then,  again,  when  the  subject  of  taking  oil  from  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska  is  considered,  the  following  obstacles, 
in  addition  to  the  first  great  objection  just  cited,  arise  at  once  to  financial  success :  the  time,  trouble,  and  danger 
in  loading  a  vessel  with  oil  at  the  islands  where,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  harbor  and  the  frequent  succession 
of  violent  gales,  a  ship  is  compelled  to  anchor  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  the  coast,  on  which  the 
surf  is  always  breaking.  The  cost,  again,  of  casks  and  cooperage  will  amount  to  10  cents  per  gallon ;  the  cost  of 
the  natives'  work  in  securing  and  bringing  the  blubber  to  the  try-works,  10  cents  per  gallon;  the  cost  of  refining 
it,  10  cents;  and  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  cargo  of,  say,  60,000  gallons  will  amount  to  nearly  20  cents  per 
frallon;  thus  making  a  gallon  of  fur-seal  oil  aggregate  in  cost  to  the  taker  50  cents,  which  entails  upon  him 
nothing  but  pecuniary  loss  when  the  cargo  goes  upon  the  market,  and  where  it  is  worth  only  from  40  to  50  cents 
retail,  with  a  dull  sale  at  that.* 

Fragile  chaeaotee  of  fue-seal  bones. — I  looked  at  the  fur-seal  bones,  and  at  first  sight  it  seemed  as 
though  a  bone-factory  might  be  established  there;  but  a  little  examination  of  the  singularly  light  and  porous  osseous 
structure  of  the  Callorhinus  quickly  stifled  that  enterprise.  The  skull  and  larger  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  more  like 
pasteboard  than  the  bone  which  is  so  common  to  our  minds.  When  dried  out,  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  three-year-old 
male  will  not  weigh  seven  pounds;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  much  less  than  that  if  thoroughly 
kiln-dried,  as  after  the  fashion  of  the  bone-mills.  Therefore,  although  100,000  of  these  skeletons  bleach  out  and 
are  trodden  down  annually,  upon"  the  Pribylov  islands,  yet  they  have  not  the  standing  for  any  commercial  valne 
whatsoever,  considering  their  distance  and  difficulty  of  access  from  those  impoveiished  fields  where  they  might 
serve  our  farmers  as  fertilizing  elements.t 

Decay  op  seal  caeOasses. — Another  singular  and  striking  characteristic  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  is  the 
fact  that  this  immense  slaughtering-field,  upon  which  75,000  to  90,000  fresh  carcasses  lie  every  season,  sloughing 
away  into  the  sand  beneath,  does  not  cause  any  sickness  among  the  people  who  live  right  over  them,  so  to  speak. 
The  cool,  raw  temperature,  and  strong  winds,  peculiar  to  the  place,  seem  to  prevent  any  unhealthy  effect  from  the 
fermentation  of  decay.  The  Mymtis  and  other  grasses  once  more  take  heart  and  grow  with  magical  vigor  over 
the  unsightly  spot,  to  which  the  sealing-gang  again  return,  repeating  their  bateau,  which  we  have  marked  before, 
ui)on  this  place,  three  years  ago.  In  that  way  this  strip  of  ground,  seen  on  my  map  between  the  village,  the 
east  landing,  and  the  lagoon,  contains  the  bones  and  the  oil-drippings  and  other  fragments  thereof,  of  more  than 
3,000,000  seals  slain  since  1786  thereon,  while  the  slaughter-fields  at  Novastoshnah  record  the  end  of  a  million  more. 

I  remember  well  the  unmitigated  sensations  of  disgust  that  possessed  me  when  I  first  landed,  April  28,  1872,  on 
the  Pribylov  islands,  and  passed  up  from  the  beach,  at  Lukannon,  to  the  village,  over  the  killing-grounds;  though 
there  was  a  heavy  coat  of  snow  on  the  fields,  yet  each  and  every  one  of  75,000  decaying  carcasses  was  there,  and 
bare,  having  burned,  as  it  were,  their  way  out  to  the  open  air,  polluting  the  same  to  a  sad  degree.  I  was  laughed  at 
by  the  residents  who  noticed  my  facial  contortions,  and  assured  that  this  state  of  smell  was  nothing  to  what  I  should 
soon  experience  when  the  frost  and  snow  had  fairly  melted.  They  were  correct ;  the  odor  along  by  the  end  of  May 
was  terrific  punishment  to  my  olfactories,  and  continued  so  for  several  weeks  until  my  sense  of  smell  became  blunted 

*  In  1873,  not  having  had  any  experience  and  not  even  knowing  the  views  of  the  oil  dealers  themselves,  I  left  the  seal-islands 
believing  that  if  the  special  tax  which  was  then  laid  upon  each  gallon  of  oil  as  it  might  be  rendered  was  removed,  that  it  would  pay  the 
manufacturer,  and  in  this  way  employ  the  natives,  many  days  of  the  j-ear  otherwise  idle,  profitably.  The  company  assured  me  that  as  far 
as  its  coudact  in  the  matter  was  concerned,  it  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  employ  the  natives  in  rendering  fur-seal  oil,  and  give  them  all 
the  profit,  not  desiring  itself  to  coin  a  single  penny  out  of  the  whole  transaction;  possibly  this  could  be  done  if  the  special  tax  of  55  cents 
per  gallon  was  stricken  off.  The  matter  was  then  urged  upon  the  Treasury  Department,  by  myself,  in  October,  1873,  and  the  tax  was 
repealed  by  the  department  soon  after.  But  it  seems  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  oil  itself.  I  made, 
to  satisfy  myself,  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  in  1876,  going  personally  to  the  leading  dealers  in  whale  and  seal  oil  of  New 
York  city,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  handling  fur-seal  oil,  some  of  them  saying  that  they  would  not  touch  jt  at  any 
price.  I  felt  considerably  chagrined,  because  had  I  known  as  much  in  1873, 1  would  have  saved  myself  then,  and  my  friends  subsequently, 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  profitless  action. 

+  The  bones  of  Callorhmus,  though  apparently  strong,  are  surprisingly  light  and  porous;  indeed,  they  resemble  those  of  Aves  more  than 
those  commonly  credited  to  mammalia ;  the  osseous  structure,  however,  of  Phoca  vituUna,  the  hair-seal  which  I  examined  there,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  fur-seal,  was  very  much  more  solid  and  weighed,  bone  for  bone  of  equal  age,  just  about  one-third  more,  the  skull  especially  j 
also  the  shoulder-blades  and  the  pelvic  series.  If  the  bones  of  the  animals  were  not  divested  of  their  cartilaginous  continuations  and 
connections,  then  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  fur-seal  is  equal  to  its  hairy-skinned  relative;  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  three-year-old  cf 
Callorhinus,  completely  divested  by  sea-fleas  {Amphipoda)  of  all  flesh  and  fat,  but  with  every  ligamentary  union  and  articulation  perfect 
(the  cartilaginous  toe-ends  all  present),  was  just  8  pounds,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  it  became  air-dried  and  bleached  it  did 
not  weigh  more  than  4  or  5.  The  bones  of  the  older  seals  are  relatively  very  much  heavier,  but  only  relatively ;  the  frailness  and  fragility 
is  constant  through  life,  though  the  skulls  of  the  old  males  do  thicken  up  on  their  crests  and  about  the  rami  of  their  jaws  very  perceptibly. 
Sea-lion  bones  are,  however,  normally  strong  and  heavy;  the  bone  of  the  fur-seal  is  evidently  stout  enough,  but  it  is  singularly  light, 
while  th<!  walrus,  that  dull,  sluggish  brute,  has  a  massive  osteological  frame.  I  made  these  relative  examinations  more  especially  to 
ascertain  something  which  might  pass  for  a  correct  estimate  of  what  the  bony  waste  on  the  killing-grounds  of  the  Pribylov  island" 
amounted  to  annually,  with  a  view  of  its  possible  utilization.  The  spongy  bones  of  the  whole  100,000  annually  laid  out  would  not  render 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  50  tons  of  dry  bone-meal — an  insignificant  result  and  unworthy  of  further  notice  on  these  islands. 
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and  callous  to  this  stench  by  long  familiarity.  Like  the  other  old  residents  I  then  became  quite  unconscious  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  rich  "funk  ",  and  ceased  to  notice  it. 

Those  who  land  here,  as  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  nervously  and  invariably  declare  that  such  an  atmosphere  must 
breed  a  plague  or  a  fever  of  some  kind  in  the  village,  and  hardly  credit  the  assurance  of  those  who  have  resided 
in  it  for  the  whole  period  of  their  lives,  that  such  a  thing  was  never  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  the  island  is 
remarkably  healthy.  It  is  entirely  true,  however,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  contact,  or  a  couple  of  months'  experience, 
at  the  longest,  the  most  sensitive  nose  becomes  used  to  that  aroma,  wafted  as  it  is  hourly,  day  in  and  out,  from 
decaying  seal-flesh,  viscera,  and  blubber;  and,  also,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  The  cool,  sunless  climate 
during  the  warmer  months  bas  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  checking  too  rapid  decomposition,  and  consequent 
trouble  therefrom,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  killing-grounds. 

The  freshly-skinned  carcasses  of  this  season  do  not  seem  to  rot  substantially  until  the  following  year ;  then 
they  rapidly  slough  away  into  the„  sand  upon  which  they  rest ;  the  envelope  of  blubber  left  upon  each  body  seems 
to  act  as  an  air-tight  receiver,  holding  most  of  the  putrid  gases  that  evolved  from  the  decaying  viscera  until  their 
volatile  tension  causes  it  to  give  way ;  fortunately  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  that  merciful  retort  is  usually 
right  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the  soil,  so  both  putrescent  fluids  and  much  of  the  stench  within  is  deodorized  and 
absorbed  before  it  can  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to  any  great  extent.  The  truth  of  my  observation  will  be 
promptly  verified,  if  the  skeptic  chooses  to  tear  open  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  gas-distended  carcasses  in  the  fall, 
that  were  skinned  in  the  killhig-season ;  if  he  does  so,  he  will  be  smitten  by  the  worst  smell  that  human  sense  can 
measure ;  and  should  he  chance  to  be  accompanied  by  a  native,  that  callous  individual,  even,  will  pinch  his  grimy 
nose  and  exclaim,  it  is  a  "keeshla  pahknoot"! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  season  after  the  skinning  of  the  seal's  body,  it  will  have  so  rotted  and  sloughed  down, 
as  to  be  marked  only  by  the  bones  and  a  few  of  the  tendinous  ligaments;  in  other  words,  it  requires  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  months'  time  for  a  seal  carcass  to  rot  entirely  away,  so  nothing  but  whitened  bones  remain  above  ground. 
The  natives  govern  tfieir  driving  of  the  seals  and  laying  out  of  the  fresh  bodies  according  to  this  fact;  for  they  can, 
and  do,  spread  this  year  a  whole  season's  killing  out  o-^  er  the  same  spot  of  the  field  previously  covered  with  such 
fresh  carcasses  three  summer's  ago;  by  alternating  wilh  the  seasons  thus,  the  natives  are  enabled  to  annually 
slaughter  all  of  the  "  hoUuschickie  "  on  a  relatively  small  area,  close  by  the  salt-houses,  and  the  village,  as  I  have 
indicated  on  tlie  map  of  St.  Paul. 

Description  op  killing-ground  of  St.  Paul. — ^The  killing-ground  of  St.  Paul  is  a  bottomless  sand  flat, 
only  a  few  feet  above  high  water,  and  which  unites  the  village  hill  and  the  reef  with  the  island  itself;  it  is  not 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  heart  of  the  settlement — in  fact,  it  is  right  in  town — not  even  suburban. 

Description  of  the  laLLiNG- ground  at  St.  George. — On  St.  George  the  "hoUuschickie"  are  regularly 
driven  to  that  northeast-  slope  of  the  village  hill  which  drops  down  gently  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  slaughtered, 
close  by  and  under  the  houses,  as  at  St.  Paul ;  those  droves  which  are  brought  in  from  the  Korth  Eookery  to  the 
west,  and  also  Starry  Ateel,  are  frequently  driven  right  through  the  village  itstlf.  This  slaughtering  field  of  St. 
George  is  hard  tufa  and  rocky,  but  it  slopes  down  to  the  ocean  rapidly  enough  to  drain  itself  well;  hence  the 
constant  rain  and  humid  fogs  of  summer  carry  "off  that  which  would  soon  clog  and  deprive  the  natives  from  using 
the  ground  year  after  year  in  rotation,  as  they  do.  Several  seasons  have  occurred,  however,  when  this  natural 
cleansing  of  the  ground  above-mentioned  has  not  been  as  thorough  as  must  be  to  be  used  again  immediately;  then 
the  seals  were  skinned  back  of  the  village  hill,  and  in  the  ravine  to  the  west  on  the  same  slope  from  the  summit. 

This  village  site  of  St.  George  today,  and  the  killing-grounds  adjoining,  used  to  be,  during  early  Eussian 
occuj)ation,  in  Pribylov's  time,  a  large  sea-lion  rookery,  the  finest  one  known  to  either  island,  St.  Paul  or  St.  George. 
Natives  are  living  there  who  told  me  that  their  fathers  had  been  employed  in  shooting  and  driving  these  sea- 
lions  so  as  to  deliberately  break  up  the  breeding-ground,  and  thus  rid  the  island  of  what  they  considered  a 
superabundant  supply  of  the  Uumetopias,  and  thereby  to  aid  and  encourage  the  fresh  and  increased  accession  of 
fur-seals  from  the  vast  majority  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  which  could  not  take  place  while  the  sea-lions  held  the  land.* 

*Tho  St.  Paul  village  site  is  located  wholly  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  village  hill,  where  it  drops  from  its  greatest  elevation,  at  the- 
flagstaff,  of  125  feet  gently  down  to  thosandy  killing-flats  below  and  between  it  and  the  main  body  of  the  island.  The  houses  are  all 
placed  facing  the  north,  at  regular  intervals  along  the  terraced  streets,  which  run  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  There  are  74  or  80  native  houses,  10 
large  and  smaller  buildings  of  the  company,  the  treasury  agent's  residence ;  the  church,  the  cemetery  crosses,  and  the  school  building  are 
all  standing  here  in  coats  of  pure  white  paint.  The  survey  of  the  town  site,  when  rebuilt,  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who,  himself,  planned  and  devised  the  entire  reconstruction.  No  offal  or  decaying  refuse  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  to  stadd  around  the  dwellings  or  lie  in  the  streets.  It  required  much  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  effect  this 
sanitary  reform,  but  now  most  of  the  natives  take  equal  pride  in  keeping  their  surroundings  clean  and  unpolluted. 

The  site  of  the  St.  George  settlement  is  more  exposed  and  bleak  than  is  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to  on  St.  Paul.  It  ia 
planted  directly  on  the  rounded  summit  of  one  of  the  first  low  hills  that  rise  from  the  sea  on  the  north  shore;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  hill 
that  does  slope  directly  and  gently  to  the  salt  water  on  the  island.  Here  are  24  to  30  native  cottages,  laid  with  their  doors  facing  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  short  street  between,  running  also  east  and  west,  as  at  St.  Paul.  There,  however,  each  house  looks  down  upon 
the  rear  of  its  neighbor,  in  front  and  below.  Here  the  houses  face  each  other,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  treasury  agent's  quarters,  the 
company's  six  or  seven  buildings,  the  school-house,  and  the  church  are  all  neatly  painted,  and  this  settlemeul,  from  its  prominent 
position,  shows  from  the  sea  to  a  much  better  advantage  than  does  the  larger  one  of  St.  Paul.  The  same  municipal  sanitary  regulations 
are  enforced  hero.  Those  who  may  visit  the  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  of  to-day  will  find  the  streets  dry  and  hard  as  floors.  Thoy  have 
been  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  volcanic  cinders  on  both  islands. 
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F.  THE  SEA-LION  (EUMETOPIAS  STBLLEEI). 

15.  LIFB-HISTOEY  OF  THE  SEA-HOK 

Natueai   tnfebioeitt  to  the  pue-seajl.— This  animal,  also  a  characteristic  pinniped  of  the  Pribylov 
islands,  ranks  much  below  the  fur-seal  ia  perfected  physical  organization  and  intelligence.    It  can,  as  well  as  its 
more  sagacious  and  valuable  relative,  the  Callorhinus,  be  seen,  perhaps,  to  better  advantage  on  these  islands  than . 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  world  that  I  know  of.    The  marked  difference  between  the  sea-lion  and  the  fur-seal  up  here, 
is  striking;,  the  former  being  twice  the  size  of  its  cousin. 

The  size  and  strength  of  the  northern  sea-lion,  Eumetopias  Stelleri,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  physical 
surroundings,  unites  with  a  singular  climatic  elasticity  of  organization;  it  seems  to  be  equally  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  ice-floes  of  the  Kamtchatka  sea  to  the  northward,  or  the  polished  bowlders  and  the  hot  sands  of  the  coast 
of  California.*  It  is  an  animal,  as  it  appears  upon  its  accustomed  breeding-grounds  at  Northeast  point,  where  I 
saw  it,  that  commanded  my  admiration  by  its  imposing  presence  and  sonorous  voice,  rearing  itself  before  me  with 
head,  neck,  and  chest  upon  its  powerful  fore-arms,  over  six  feet  in  height;  while  its  heavy  bass  voice  drowned  the 
booming  of  the  surf  that  thundered  on  the  rocks  at  its  flanks. 

The  physical  pebsbnoe  op  the  sea-lion. — The  size  and  strength  of  the  adult  sea-lion  male  wiU  be  better 
appreciated,  when  I  say  that  it  has  an  average  length  of  ten  and  eleven  feet,  osteologically,  with  an  enormous  girth 
of  eight  to  nine  feet  around  the  chest  and  shoulders;  but,  while  the  anterior  parts  of  the  frame  are  as  perfect  and 
powerful  on  land  as  in  sea,  those  posterior  are  ridiculously  impotent  when  the  huge  beast  leaves  its  favorite  element. 
Still,  when  hauled  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  brawling  surf,  as  it  rears  itself,  shaking  the  spray  from  its  tawny 
chest  and  short  grizzly  mane,  it  has  that  leonine  appearance  and  bearing,  greatly  enhanced,  as  the  season  advances, 
by  the  rich  goldeu  rufous-color,  of  its  coat,  the  savage  gleam  of  its  expression,  due  probably  to  the  sinister  muzzle 
and  cast  of  its  eye.  This  optical  organ  is  not  round  and  full,  soft  and  limpid,  like  the  fur-seal's,  but  it  is  an  eye  like 
that  of  a  bull-dog,  small,  and  clearly  showing,  under  its  heavy  lids,  the  white  or  sclerotic  coat,  with  a  light  brown 
iris.  Its  teeth  gleam  and  glisten  in  pearly  whiteness  against  the  dark  tongue  and  the  shadowy  recesses  of  its  wide, 
deep  mouth;  the  long,  sharp,  broad-based  canines,  when  bared  by  the  wrathful  snarling  of  its  gristled  lips,  glittered 
more  wickedly,  to  my  eye,  than  the  keenest  sword  ever  did  in  the  hand  of  man.  t 

"With  these  teeth  alone,  backed  by  the  enormous  muscular  power  of  a  mighty  neck  and  broad  shoulders,  the 
sea-lion  confines  its  battles  to  its  kind,  spurred  by  terrible  energy  and  heedless  and  persistent  brute  courage.  No 
animals  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  combat  presented  a  more  savage  or  more  cruelly  fascinating  sight  than  did  a  brace 
of  old  sea-lion  bulls  which  met  under  my  eyes  near  the  Garden  cove  at  St.  George. 

Sea-lions  PiGHTiNa  at  Tolstoi. — Here  was  a  sea-lion  rookery,  the  outskirts  of  which  I  had  trodden  upon 
for  the  first  time.  These  old  males,  surrounded  T)y  their  meek,  polygamous  families,  were  impelled  toward  each 
other  by  those  latent  fires  of  hate  and  jealousy,  which  seemed  to  burst  forth  and  fairly  consume  the  angry  rivals. 
Opening  with  a  long,  round,  vocal  prelude,  they  gradually  came  together,  as  the  fur-seal  buUs  do,  with  averted 
heads,  as  though  the  sight  of  each  other  was  sickening — but  fight  they  must.  One  would  play  against  the  other 
for  an  unguarded  moment  in  which  to  assume  the  initiative,  until  it  had  struck  its  fangs  into  the  thick  skin  of  its 
opponent's  jowl;  then,  clenching  its  jaws,  was  not  shaken  off  until  the  struggles  of  its  tortured  victim  literally 

*  The  sea-lion  certaialy  seems  to  have  a  more  elastic  constitution  than  is  possessed  by  the  fiir-seal ;  in  other  words,  the  former  can  live 
under  greater  natural  extremes  of  climate  than  can  the  latter.  A  careful  test  of  this  question  was  made  hy  the  late  E.  B.  Woodward,  in 
the  aquaria  of  his  famous  gardens  at  San  Francisco.  He  told  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in  1873,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  keep  another 
fur-seal  alive  in  his  tanks;  that  every  one  of  the  half  dozen  live  specimens  whifh  he  had  placed  therein  at  different  intervals  during  the 
last  three  years  had  died — began  to  droop  and  waste  away  as  soon  as  they  were  installed  in  their  new  quarters;  but  he  seldom  lost  a 
sea-lion,  except  from  clear  or  natural  reasons.  Mr.  Woodward,  from  his  practical  experience,  was  positive  in  his  belief  that  no  living 
adult  fur-seal  could  ever  be  exhibited  in  New  York ;  while  he  thought  that  the  sea-lion,  both  Zalophus  and  Ewmetopias,  could  be  carried  alive, 
and  in  good  condition,  all  over  this  country  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal,  or  San  Francisco  to  Bangor.  He  said,  "  Our  black  sea-lion 
{Zalophus)  is  tougher  than  the  larger  kind  {Eumetopias),  and  is  just  the  creature  for  showmen." 

+  The  teeth  of  the  fur-seal  are  not,  as  a  rule,  clean  and  white,  as  they  are  in  the  mouths  of  most  camivora ;  they  are  badly  discolored 
by  black,  brown,  and  yellowish  coatings,  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  males ;  the  pup's  milk  teeth  are  complete  exponents  of  the  dental 
formula  of  adolescence,  but  are  small,  brittle,  mostly  black  and  brown  in  color;  with  their  shedding,  however,  the  permanent  teeth  come 
out  quite  clear,  and  glistening  white ;  still,  again,  in  a  year  or  two  they  rapidly  lose  their  purity  of  tint,  being  discolored  as  above  stated. 
The  sea-lion  pups,  also,  are  born  with  dingy,  diisky  milk  teeth,  but  I  found  that  when  their  permanent  set  was  grown  it  usually  retained, 
even  into  old  age,  its  primitive  whiteness.  This  difference  between  these  animals  is  quite  marked,  which,  together  with  the  opposite 
characters  of  their  blubber,  mentioned  hereafter,  constitute  a  very  curious  basis  of  differentiation. 

The  fur-seal  pup,  when  it  spits  or  coughs  in  fright,  opens  its  mouth  wide,  and  the  small  black  and  brown  teeth  seem  sadly  out  of 
place,  set  in  the  bright,  rosy  gums  around  the  fresh  pink  tinge  of  the  tongue  and  under  the  red,  flushed  palate. 

The  canines  and  incisors  of  Callorhinus  and  Eumeiopiaa  are  well  rooted,  but  the  molars  are  not;  their  alveoli  are  only  partly  filled,  so 
that  when  the  fleshy  gums  are  removed  these  teeth  will  easily  rattle  out  of  their  sockets. 

In  looking  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  skulls- of  Callorhinus  as  they  bleach  out  on  the  kilUng-grounds,  I  was  struck  by  their 
astonishing  lack  of  symmetry ;  they  varied  fully  as  much  in  their  extremes  as  the  skulls  of  many  different  genera  do.  The  number  of 
teeth  differ  also  ;  some  jaws  have  sets  of  but  five  molars,  others  six,  and  others  seven. 
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tore  them  oat,  leaving  an  ugly,  gaping  wound — for  the  sharp  eye-teeth  cut  a  deeper  gutter  in  the  skin  and  flesh 
than  would  have  held  my  hand ;  fired  into  almost  supernatural  rage,  the  injured  lion  retaliated,  quick  as  a  flash,  in 
kind ;  the  hair  flew  from  both  of  them  into  the  air,  the  blood  streamed  down  in  frothy  torrents,  while  high  above 
the  boom  of  the  breaking  waves  and  shrill  deafening  screams  of  water-fowl  over  head,  rose  the  ferocious,  hoarse, 
and  desperate  roar  of  the  combatants. 

Land  travel  op  the  sea-lion.— Though  provided  with  flippers,  to  all  external  view,  as  the  fur-seal  is,  the 
sea-lion  cannot,  however,  make  use  of  them  at  all  in  the  same  free  manner.  The  fur-seal  may  be  driven  five  or  six 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  cool,  moist  weather;  the  "seev^tchie",  however, 
can  only  go  two  miles,  the  conditions  of  weather  and  roadway  being  the  same.  The  sea-lion  balances  and  swings 
its  long  and  heavy  neck,  as  a  lever,  to  and  fro,  with  every  hitching  up  behind  of  its  posterior  limbs,  which  it  seldom 
raises  from  the  ground,  drawing  them  up  after  the  fore-feet  with  a  slide  over  the  grass  or  sand,  and  rocks,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  ever  and  anon  pausing  to  take  a  sullen  and  savage  survey  of  the  field  and  the  natives,  who  are  driving 
them. 

The  sea-lion  is  polygamous,  but  it  does  not  maintain  any  regular  system  and  method  in  preparing  for  and 
attending  to  its  harem,  like  that  so  finely  illustrated  on  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  fur-seal ;  and  it  is  not  so 
numerous,  comparatively  speaking.  There  are  not,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  over  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
of  these  animals  altogether  on  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  Pribylov  islands ;  it  does  not  haul  more  than  a  few  rods 
anywhere,  or  under  any  circumstances,  back  from  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  visited  and  inspected  by  men  as  the  fur- 
seals  are,  for  it  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that,  on  the  slightest  warning  of  an  approach,  a  stampede  into  the  water  is 
a  certain  result.* 

Pbouliak  cowardice  op  the  sea-lion. — That  noteworthy,  intelligent  courage  of  the  fur-seal,  though  it  does 
not  possess  half  the  size  nor  one-quarter  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  sea-lion,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  huge 
bulk  and  brain  of  the  Uumetopias.  A  boy,  with  a  rattle  or  a  pop-gun,  could  stampede  ten  thousand  sea-lion  bulls, 
in  the  height  of  the  breeding-season,  to  the  water ;  and  keep  them  there  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  t 

FiEST  AEBiVALS. — The  males  come  out  and  locate  over  the  narrow  belts  of  the  rookery-grounds  (sometimes  as 
at  St.  Paul  on  the  immediate  sea-margin  of  the  fur-seal  breeding  places),  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
females,  which  arrive  later,  i.  e.,  between  the  Ist  to  the  6th  of  June ;  and  these  females  are  never  subjected  to 
that  intense,  jealous  supervision  so  characteristic  of  the  fur-seal  harem.  The  sea-lion  bulls,  however,  fight  savagely 
among  themselves,  and  turn  off  from  the  breeding-ground  all  the  younger  and  weaker  males. 

The  female  sea-lion. — The  cow  sea-lion  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of  the  adult  male;  she  will  measure  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  in  length  osteologically,  with  a  weight  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds ;  she  has  the  same  general 
cast  of  countenance  and  build  of  the  bull;  but,  as  she  does  not  sustain  any  fasting  period  of  over  a  week  or  ten 
days  consecutively,  she  never  comes  out  so  grossly  fat  as  the  male.  With  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  latter,  I 
was  particularly  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  get  one  of  those  big  bulls  to  the  scales  before  it  had  been  bled; 
and  in  bleeding  I  know  that  a  flood  of  blood  poured  out  which  should  have  been  recorded  in  the  weight.  There- 
fore, I  can  only  estimate  this  aggregate  avoirdupois  of  one  of  the  finest-conditioned  adult  male  sea-lions  at  1,400 
to  1,500  pounds ;  an  average  weight,  however,  might  safely  be  recorded  as  touching  1,200  pounds.^ 

*  That  the  sea-lion  bull  should  be  so  cowardly  in  the  presence  of  man,  yet  so  ferocious  and  brave  toward  one  another  and  other 
amphibious  animals,  struck  me  as  a  line  of  singular  contrast  with  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the  fur-seal  "  seacatch "',  which,  though  being 
not  half  the  size,  or  possessing  muscular  power  to  anything  like  its  development  in  the  "seevitchie",  nevertheless,  will  unflinchingly  face, 
on  its  station  at  the  rookery,  any  man,  to  the  death.  The  sea-lion  bulls,  certainly,  fight  as  savagely  and  as  desperately,  one  with  another, 
as  the  fur-seal  males  do.  There  is  no  question  about  that ;  and  their  superior  strength  and  size  only  makes  the  result  more  effective  in 
the  exhibitipn  of  gaping  wounds  and  attendant  bloodshed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  examples  of  these  old  warriors  of  the  sea  which  were 
literally  scarred,  from  their  muzzles  to  their  posteriors,  so  badly  and  so  uniformly  as  to  have  fairly  lost  all  the  color,  or  general  appearance 
even,  of  hair  anywhere  on  their  bodies. 

I  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  sight  of  an  aged  male  sea-lion,  which  had  evidently  been  defeated  by  a  younger  and  more  lusty  rival, 
perhaps ;  it  was  hauled  upon  a  lava  shelf  at  Southwest  point,  solitary  and  alone ;  the  rock  around  it  being  literally  covered  with  pools 
of  pus,  which  was  oozing  out  and  trickling  down  from  a  score  of  festering  wounds ;  the  victim  stood  planted  squarely  on  its  torn  fore- 
flippers,  with  head  erect  and  thrown  back  upon  its  shoulders  ;  its  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  gently  swayed  its  sore  neck  and  shoulders  in  a 
sort  of  troubled,  painful  day-dreaming  or  dozing.  Like  the  fur-seal,  the  sea-lion  never  notices  its  wounds  to  nurse  and  lick  them,  as  dogs 
do,  or  other  carnivora ;  it  never  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  them,  no  matter  how  grievously  it  may  be  injured. 

t  This  marked  cowardice  of  the  sea-lion  was  well  noted  by  Steller,  who  speaks  of  it  thus :  ' '  Though  the  males  have  a  terrible  aspect, 
yet  they  take  flight  on  the  first  appearance  of  man ;  and  if  surprised  in  their  sleep,  they  are  panic  struck,  sighing  deeply,  and  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  get  quite  confused,  tumble  down,  and  tremble  so  much  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  move  their  limbs.  If,  however, 
reduced  to  extremity,  they  grow  desperate,  turn  on  their  enemy  with  great  fury  and  noise,  and  put  even  the  most  valiant  to  flight."— 
JVou.  Com.  Acad.  Sci.  Petropol,  tome  ii,  1749. 

t  Often,  when  the  fur-seal  and  sea-lion  bulls  haul  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  examples  among  them  which  are  inordinately 
fat  will  be  seen ;  their  extra  avoirdupois  renders  them  very  conspicuous,  even  among  large  gatherings  of  their  kind ;  they  seem  to  exhibit 
a  sense  of  self-oppression  then,  quite  as  marked  as  is  that  subsequent  air  of  depression  worn  when,  later,  they  have  starved  out  this  load 
of  surplus  blubber,  and  are  shambling  back  to  the  sea,  for  recuperation  and  rest. 

I  thought  over  and  devised  many  plans  to  kill  and  weigh  entire  one  of  these  unusually  heavy  bulls ;  but,  they  all  failed,  because  I  did 
not  have  the  time  to  spare  from  so  many  other  observations  pressing  and  necessary  to  be  made  at  that  season,  if  made  at  all  during  the  year. 
The  united  effort  of  five  or  six  men,  aided  by  the  mule  and  cart  at  St.  Paul,  would  solve  the  problem,  doubtless,  almost  any  day  they  set  about 
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Organization  of  sea-lion  kookebies.— The  sea-lion  rookery  will  be  found  to  consist  of  about  ten  to 
fifteen  females  to  every  male.  The  females,  in  landing,  seem  to  be  influenced  by  no  preference  for  one  male  above 
another,  but  are  actuated  solely  to  come  ashore  at  a  suitable  place,  where,  soon  after  landing,  they  are  to  bring 
forth  their  young.  The  cow  seems  at  all  times  to  have  the  utmost  freedom  in  moving  from  place  to  place ;  and  also 
often  to  start  with  its  young—which  is  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  I  never  saw  it  among  the  fnr-sfeals — picking  the  pup 
up  by  the  nape  and  carrying  it  to  the  water  to  play  with  it  for  short  spells  in  the  surf  wash.  The  pup  sea-lions  are 
by  no  means  helpless  when  they  are  bom;  when  they  first  come  into  the  world  their  eyes  are  promptly  opened  wide 
and  clear ;  they  stand  up  quite  free  and  strong  on  their  odd  flipper-feet,  and  commence  at  once,  in  their  frequent 
intervals  of  wakefulness,  to  crawl  over  bowlders  and  the  sand,  to  paddle  in  the  surf,  and  to  roar  huskily  and  shrilly 
at  their  parents. 

Growth  op  young  sea-lions. — They  are  fed  upon  the  richest  of  rich  milk,  at  irregular  and  somewhat 
lengthy  periods ;  regaled  in  this  manner,  the  young  sea-lion  grows  with  surprising  rapidity,  so  much  so  that  its 
weight,  of  9  or  12  pounds  at  birth,  is  increased  to  75  or  90,  in  less  than  four  months  thereafter.  By  this  time,  also,  it 
has  shed  its  natal  coat  and  teeth;  it  has  grown  a  strong  mustache,  and  has  become  a  facile  swimmer  and  expert 
fisherman,  though  at  first  it  was  one  of  the  most  clumsy,  yet  never  so  helpless  as  the  fur-seal.  The  liquid,  pearly- 
blue  eye  of  the  little  fellow  is  soon  changed  into  the  sinister  expression  of  adolescence,  when  it  has  rounded  its 
second  year.  It  appears  to  grow  up  unnoticed  by  its  grim-looking  parents,  though  the  maternal  attention  is  more 
evident,  but  istill  scant,  indeed,  when  contrasted  with  the  love  evinced  by  cat  or  dog  for  its  offspring. 

Visiting  THE  Tolstoi  kookeey. — At  the  east  end  of  St.  George  island,  just  to  the  southward  of  Tolstoi 
Mees,  is  one  of  the  finest  sea-lion  rookeries  on  the  islands,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  frowning 
wall  of  precipitous  cliffs,  the  mural  walls  sheer  aloft  400  and  500  feet  as  they  overhang  the  sea.  Here  beneath,  on 
a  rocky  stretch  of  beach  some  30  or  40  feet  wide,  at  high-water  mark,  stowed  thickly  side  by  side,  end  to  end,  and 
crosswise  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  coast,  are  four  or  five  thousand  sea-lions  of  all  sizes  and 
both  sexes ;  and  here  they  will  be  found  every  summer,  secure  from  the  approach  of  enemies  by  land.  Inasmuch 
as  they  rest  there  under  the  cliffs,  they  cannot  be  practically  approached  and  driven,  as  their  kind  are  by  the  Aleuts, 
from  their  more  accessible  breeding-haunts  at  If  ortheast  point,  St.  Paul  island.* 

By  paying  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  observer  can  descend  at  intervals  from  the  heights  above, 
unheeded  and  unsuspected  by  them,  to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  tawny  forms;  where  you  may  notice  their 
thousand  and  one  unconstrained  and  peculiar  maneuvers,  which  would  be  interrupted  at  once  by  a  tumultuous  and 
universal  rush  for  the  water  should  you  make  yourself  known.  You  will  be  impressed,  first,  by  their  excessive 
restlessness;  they  are  ever  twisting  and  turning,  coiling  and  uncoiling  themselves  over  the  rocks;  now  stretched  out 
prone  in  slumber,  the  next  minute  up  and  moving.  The  roar  of  one  is  instantly  caught  up  by  another,  so  that  the 
aggregate  sound,  as  it  rises  and  falls  from  this  rookery,  reverberating  along  the  bluffs  at  irregular  though  close 
intervals,  can  only  be  compared,  in  my  mind,  to  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  tempeet  as  it  howls  through  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  or  sighs  through  the  branches  of  a  forest  growth. 

The  voice  of  the  northern  sea-lion,  Humetopias,  is  confined  to  either  a  deep,  resonant  roar,  or  a  low,  muttering 
growl;  not  only  to  the  males  alone  is  this  monotone  peculiar,  but  also  to  the  females  and  the  young.  It  does  not  have 
that  st/iking  flexibility  of  the  GallorMnus,  and  in  this  respect  their  vocal  organization  is  very  mar'ked  and  different 
from  tnat  of  the  fur-seal.  I  might  say,  further,  that  the  pups  are  exceedingly  playful,  but,  unlike  the  noisy 
"  kotickie  ",  they  are  almost  silent ;  when  they  utter  a  sound  it  is  a  short,  sharp,  querulous  growling. 

it,  early  in  May.  Some  of  these  super-fleshy  fur-seal  males  look  as  though  they  were  from  600  to  700  pounds  weight,  while  I  have  seen 
several  sea-lion  hulls  that  actually  appeared  equal  to  turning  the  scales  at  1,500  pounds  avoirdupois.  Those  fur-seals  which  I  did  weigh  in 
July,  1873,  and  September,  1872,  were  not  at  all  extra  fleshy,  and  consequently  do  not  give  a  fair  return  for  these  examples  ahove  referred  to. 

*  It  will  he  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  especial  spacing  or  reservation  on  my  maps  for  the  sea-lions  at  Northeast  point,  on  St. 
Paul  island,  but  have  included  them  solidly  within  the  lines  of  the  breeding  fur-seals.  The  reason  why  I  omit  these  lines  of  exact 
limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  laid  in,  along  the  water's  edge  at  intervals,  so  closely  with  the  fur-seals,  and  in  such  apparent 
good  fellowship,  that  I  could  not  observe  any  sharp  demarkation  between  them;  except  only  the  irregular,  confused  patches  of  their 
bright  golden  coats  in  contrast  with  the  dull  rusty  dress  of  Callorhinus.  The  £vmetopias,  here,  where  it  was  breeding,  never  lay  far  back 
from  the  surf,  but  always  close  to  its  high-water  washings ;  in  this  method,  I  should  judge,  about  12,000  to  15,000  of  them  occupy 
little  strips  of  Novastoshnah  and  Seevitchie  Kammin ;  being  the  only  rookery  spots  on  the  Pribylov  islands  where  they  breed  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  fur-seals.  Then,  there  is  a  sea-lion  rookery  on  St.  George,  all  to  itself,  under  the  high  mural  walls  just  north  of 
the  Garden  cove  sand  beech,  where  I  estimate  another  4,000  to  5,000  of  these  animals  annually  haul  out  and  breed.  Very  likely  my 
allowance  of  12,000  to  15,000  sea-lions  on  St.  Paul  is  too  large,  and  10,000  is  a  better  figure  of  their  numerical  expression.  My  published 
estimates  of  25,000  on  the  two  islands,  in  1874,  I  feel  now  are  larger  than  the  facts  allow. 

As  might  be  inferred,  the  sea-lions  at  Novastoshnah  do  not  allow  the  fur-seals  to  disturb  them,  nor  do  they  in  turn  ever  appear  to 
annoy  or  drive  their  physically  weaker  brethren  ;  they  seem  to  wear  an  air  of  perfect  unconcern  for  each  other ;  although  the  fur-seal 
bulls,  I  observed,  were  never  caught  lounging  over  the  narrow  littoral  margins  of  the  sea-lions'  breeding-grounds ;  but  meekly  bowed  their 
heads  and  scuttled  across,  wholly  beneath  the  notice  of  the  huge  "  seevitchie". 

Why  the  sea-lion  should  be  relatively  so  scant  in  numbers  over  the  great  extent  of  the  large  geographical  area  wherein  it  is  found, 
is  perplexing  to  me,  for,  it  is  physically  as  active  and  muoli  more  powerful  than  the  fur-seal;  perhaps,  this  increased  bulk  of  body  deters 
it  from  feeding  as  successfully  as  its  more  lithesome  cousin  does.  I  should  estimate  that  the  fall-grown  sea-lion  bull,  after  it  leaves  the 
islands  at  the  end  of  the  breeding-season,  until  it  reappears  for  the  next,  would  require  at  least  100  pounds  offish  per  diem,  while  the 
females  and  younger  males  would  crave  and  consume  fi."Oin  40  to  60  pounds  of  such  food  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  young  promptly  desehted. — You  will  uotice  that  if  you  disturb  and  drive  off  any  portion  of  the 
rookery,  by  walking  up  iu  plain  sight,  those  nearest  to  you  will  take  to  the  water,  instantly  swim  out  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  or  so,  leaving  their  pups  behind,  helplessly  sprawled  around  and  about  the  rocks  at  your 
feet.  Huddled  up  all  together  in  the  water  in  two  or  three  packs  or  squads,  the  startled  parents  hold  their  heads 
and  necks  hi§li  out  of  the  sea,  peering  keenly  at  you,  and  all  roaring  in  an  incessant  concert,  making  an  orchestra 
to  which  those  deep  sonorous  tones  of  the  organ  iu  that  great  Mormon  tabernacle,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  constitute  the 
fittest  and  most  adequate  resemblance. 

Movements  when  rNDiSTXJRBED  on  isookeey. — You  will  witness  an  endless  tide  of  these  animals  traveling 
to  the  water,  and  a  steady  stream  of  their  kind  coming  out,  if  you  but  keep  in  retirement  and  do  not  disturb  them. 
When  they  first  issue  from  the  surf  they  are  a  dark  chocolate-brown  and  black,  and  glisten;  but,  as  their  coats  dry 
off,  the  color  becomes  an  iron-gray,  passing  iuto  a  bright  golden  rufous,  which  covers  the  entire  body  alike — shades 
of  darker  brown  on  the  pectoral  patches  and  sterno-pectoral  region.  After  getting  entirely  dry,  they  seem  to  grow 
exceedingly  uneasy,  and  act  as  though  oppressed  by  heat,  until  they  plunge  back  into  the  sea,  never  staying  out,  as 
the  fur-seal  does,  day  after  da;-  and  week  alter  week.  The  females  and  the  young  males  frolic  in  and  out  of  the 
water,  over  rocks  awash,  iucossantly  one  with  another,  just  as  pupj)ies  play  upon  the  geeen  sward;  and,  when 
weary,  stretch  themselves  out  in  any  attitude  that  will  fit  the  character  of  the  rock,  or  the  lava-shingle  upon  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  resting;  the  movements  of  their  supple  spines,  and  ball-and-socket  joint  attachments, 
permit  of  the  most  extraordinary  contortions  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  all  of  which,  no  matter  how  distressing  to 
your  eyes,  they  seem  actually  to  relish.  But,  the  old  battle-scarred  bulls  of  the  harem  stand  or  lie  at  their  positions 
day  and  night  without  leaving  them,  except  to  take  a  short  bath  when  the  coast  is  clear,  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

Method  op  swimming. — When  swimming,  the  sea-lion  only  lifts  its  head  above  the  surface  long  enough  to 
take  a  deep  breath,  and  then  drops  down  a  few  feet  below,  and  propels  itself,  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  like 
a  cigar-steamer,  at  the  rate  of  C  or  7  kuots,  if  undisturbed;  but,  if  chased  or  alarmed,  it  seems  fairly  to  fly  under 
water,  and  can  easily  maintain  lor  a  long  time  a  speed  of  14  or  15  miles  per  hour.  Like  the  fur-seal,  its  propulsion 
through  the  water  is  the  work  entirely  of  the  powerful  fore-flippers,  which  are  simultaneously  struck  out,  both 
together,  and  back  against  the  water,  feathering  forward  again  to  repeat,  while  the  hind-flippers  are  simply  used 
as  a  rudder  oar  in  deflecting  the  ever- varying  swift  and  abrup:  course  of  the  animal.  On  land  the  hind-flippers  are 
employed  just  as  a  dog  does  his  feet  in  scratching  fleas — the  long  peculiar  toe-nails  thereof  seeming  to  reach  and 
comb  the  spots  affected  by  vermin,  which  annoys  them,  as  it  does  the  fur-seal  to  a  gxeat  extent,  and  causes  them 
both  to  enjoy  a  protracted  scratching. 

Again,  both  genera,  Gallorhinus  and  Uumetopias,  are  happiest  when  the  surf  is  strongest  and  wildest;  just  in 
proportion  to  the  fury  of  a  gale,  so  much  the  greater  joy  and  animation  of  these  animals.  They  delight  in  riding  on 
the  crests  of  each  dissolving  breaker  up  to  the  moment  when  it  fairly  foams  over  the  iron-bound  rocks;  at  that 
instant  they  disappear  like  phantoms  beneath  the  creamy  surge  to  reappear  on  the  crown  of  the  next  mighty  billow. 

When  landing,  they  always  ride  on  the  surf,  so  to  speak,  to  the  objective  point,  and  it  is  marvelous  to  see  with 
what  remarkable  agility  they  will  worm  themselves  up  steep,  rocky  landings,  having  an  inclination  greater  than 
45°,  to  those  bluff  tops  above,  which  have  an  almost  jjerpendicular  drop  to  water. 

THii  VALUE  op  THE  SEA-LION,  COMMEECIALLY':  SHEDDING. — As  the  sca-liou  is  without  fur,  its  skiu  has  little 
or  no  commercial  value.*  The  hair  is  short,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  being  longest  over  the  nape  of 
the  neck;  straight,  and  somewhat  coarse,  varying  iu  color  as  the  season  comes  and  goes.  For  instance,  when  the 
Eumetopias  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  spring  and  dries  out  after  landing,  it  has  then  a  light  brownish 
rufous-tiut,  with  darker  shades  back  and  under  the  fore  flippers  and  on  the  abdomen;  by  the  expiration  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  about  the  15th  of  June  generally,  this  coat  will  then  be  weathered  into  a  glossy  rufous,  or  ocher;  and 
this  is  soon  before  shedding,  which  sets  in  by  the  middle  of  August,  or  a  little  earlier.  After  the  new  coat  has 
fairly  grown,  and  just  before  the  animal  leaves  the  island  for  the  sea  in  S^ovember,  it  is  a  light  sepia  or  vandyke 
brown,  with  deeper  shades,  almost  black,  ujion  the  abdomen.  The  cows  after  shedding  never  color  up  so  darkly  as 
the  bulls;  but  when  they  come  back  to  the  land  next  year  they  return  identically  the  same  in  tinting;  so  that  the 
eye,  in  glancing  over  a  sea-lion  rookery  during  June  and  July,  cannot  discern  any  dissimilarity  in  color,  at  all 
noteworthy,  existing  between  the  coats  of  the  bulls  and  the  cows ;  and  also  the  young  males  and  yearlings  appear 
in  the  same  golden-brown  and  ocher,  with  here  and  there  an  animal  which  is  noted  as  being  spotted  somewhat  like 
a  leopard,  the  yellow  rufous-ground  predominating,  with  patches  of  dark-brown,  blotched,  and  mottled  irregularly 


*  The  sea-lion  .and  Laii-soals  of  Boring  sea,  having  no  coiimiercial  vahie  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  men,  have  not  been  subjects  of  interest 
enough  to  the  pioneers  of  those  waters  for  mention  iu  particular  ;  such  record,  for  instance,  as  that  given  of  the  walrus,  the  sea-otter,  and 
the  fnr-seal.  Steller  was  the  first  to  draw  the  line  clearly  between  them  and  seals  in  general,  especially  defining  their  separation  from  the 
far-seal ;  still,  his  description  is  far  from  being  definite  or  satisfactory  iu  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  animal. 

In  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  the  sea-lion  has  been  curiously  confounded  by  many  of  the  earliest  writers  with  the  sea<-lephant, 
Macrorhinm  IconiHug,  and  its  reference  is  inextricably  entangled  with  the  fur-seal  at  the  Falklands,  Kerguelen's  Land,  and  the  Crozottes. 
The  proboscidean  seal,  however,  seems  to  be  th(<  only  pinniped  which  visits  the  Antarctic  continent ;  but  that  is  a  mere  inference  of  mine, 
bcranse  so  little  is  known  of  those  ice  bound  coasts,  au<l  Wilkes,  who  gives  the  only  record  made  of  the  subject,  saw  no  other  animal 
there  save  this  oue. 
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interspersed  over  the  anterior  regions  down  to  those  posterior.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  old  bulls  or  cows 
thus  mottled,  and  this  is  likely  due  to  some  irregularity  of  shedding  in  the  younger  animals;  for  I  have  not  noticed 
it  early  in  the  season,  and  it  seems  to  fairly  fade  away  so  as  not  to  be  discerned  on  the  same  animal  at  the  close  of 
its  summer  solstice.  Many  of  the  old  bulls  have  a  grizzled  or  "salt  and  pepper"  look  during  the  shedding  period, 
which  is  from  the  10th  of  August  up  to  the  10th  or  20th  of  ISTovember.  The  pups,  when  born,  are  a  rich  ^rk-chestnut 
brown;  this  coat  they  shed  in  October,  and  take  one  much  lighter  in  its  stead;  still  darker,  however,  than  their 
parents. 

Arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  Pribylov  islands. — The  time  of  arrival  at,'  stay  on,  and 
departure  from,  the  islands,  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  recorded  as  characteristic  of  the  fur-seal; 
but,  if  the  winter  is  an  open,  mild  one,  some  of  the  sea-lions  will  frequently  be  seen  about  the  shores  during 
the  whole  year;  and  then  the  natives  occasionally  shoot  them,  long  after  the  fur-seals  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Great  range  op  sea-lion:  It  is  not  restricted  to  the  seal-islands. — Again,  it  does  not  confine 
its  landing  to  the  Pribylov  islands  alone,  as  the  fur-seal  unquestionably  does,  with  reference  to  such  terrestrial 
location  in  our  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  almost  all  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and 
ranges,  as  I  have  said  before,  over  the  mainland  coast  of  Alaska,  south  of  Bristol  bay,  and  about  the  Siberian  shores 
to  the  westward,  throughout  the  Kuriles  and  the  Japanese  northern  waters.* 

Difperenoes  between  Zalophus  and  EuinETOPiAS. — When  I  first  returned,  in  1873,  from  the  seal-islands, 
those  authors,  whose  conclusions  were  accepted  prior  to  my  studies  there,  had  agreed  in  declaring  that  the 
sea-lion,  so  common  off  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  was  the  same  animal  also  common  in  Alaska,  and  the  Pribylov 
islands  in  especial ;  but  my  drawings  from  life,  and  studies,  quickly  pointed  out  the  error,  for  it  was  seen  that 
the  creature  most  familiar  to  the  Californians  was  an  entirely  different  animal  from  my  subject  of  study  on  the 
seal-islands.  In  other  words,  while  scattered  examples  of  the  Uumetopias  were,  and  are,  unquestionably  about 
and  off  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  sea-lions  there  observed  were  a  different  animal — 
they  were  the  ZalopJius  Galifornicmus.  This  Zalophus  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  Humetopias,  relatively ; 
it  has  the  large,  round,  soft  eye  of  the  fur-seal,  and  the  more  attenuated  Newfoundland-dog-like  muzzle;  and 
it  never  roars,  but  breaks  out  incessantly  with  a  honk,  honk,  honking  bark,  or  howl. 

'No  example  of  Zalophm  has  ever  been  observed  in  the  waters  of  Bering  sea,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  goes 
northward  of  Cape  Flattery. 

Early  disposition  op  sea-lions  on  St.  George. — According  to  the  natives  of  St,  George,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  the  Eumetopias  held  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  island,  being  there  in  great  numbers, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  strong ;  and  they  aver,  also,  that  the  fur-seals  then  were  barely  permitted 
to  land  by  these  animals,  and  in  no  great  number ;  therefore,  they  say,  that  they  were  directed  by  the  Eussians 
(that  is,  their  ancestry)  to  hunt  and  worry  the  sea-Uons  off"  from  the  island,  the  result  being  that,  as  the  sea-lions 
left,  the  fur-seals  came,  so  that  to-day  they  occupy  nearly  the  same  ground  which  the  Mimetopias  alone  covered 
sixty  years  ago.  I  call  attention  to  this  statement  of  the  people  because  it  is,  or  -seems  to  be,  corroborated  in 
the  notes  of  a  French  naturalist  and  traveler,  who,  in  his  description  of  the  island  of  St.  George,  which  he 
visited  fifty  years  ago,  makes  substantially  the  same  representation ;  t  but  directly  to  the  contrary,  and  showing 
how  dififlcult  it  is  to  trace  these  faint  records  of  the  facts,  I  give  the  account  as  rendered  by  Bishop  Veniaminov, 
which  I  translate  and  place  in  my  appendix.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  Eussian  author  differs  entirely  from 
the  natives  and  the  Frenchman;  for,  by  his  tabulation,  almost  as  many  fur-seals  were  taken  on  St,  George  during 
the  first  years  of  occupation  as  were  taken  from  St.  Paul;  and  according  to  these  figures,  again  continued,  the 

*  The  winter  of  1872-73,  ■which  I  passed  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  was  so  rigorous  that  the  shores  were  ioe-honnd  and  the  sea  covered 
with  floes  from  January  until  the  28th  of  May ;  hence,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  for  myself,  whether  the  sea-lion  remains 
about  its  breeding-grounds  there  throughout  that  period.  The  natives  say  that  a  few  of  them,  when  the  sea  is  open,  are  always  to  be 
found,  at  any  day  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  hauled  out  at  Northeast  point,  on  Otter  island,  and  around  St.  George.  They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  correct;  and,  being  in  such  small  numbers,  the  "seevitcliie"  undoubtedly  iind  enough  subsistence  in  local  Crustacea,  pisces, 
and  other  food.  The  natives,  also,  further  stated  that  none  of  the  sea-lions  which  we  observe  on  the  islands  during  the  breeding-season 
leave  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  from  the  date  of  their  birth  to  the  time  of  their  death.  I  am  also  inclined  to  agree  with  this  proposition, 
as  a  general  rule,  though  it  would  be  strange  if  Pribylov  sea-lions  did  not  occasionally  slip  into  the  North  Pacific,  through  and  below  the 
Aleutian  chain,  a  short  distance,  even  to  traveling  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Cook's  inlet.  JEumetopiaa  Stelleri  is  well  known  to  breed  at 
many  places  between  Attoo  and  Kadiak  islands.  I  did  not  see  it  at  St.  Matthew,  however,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  bred  there, 
although  this  island  is  only  200  miles  away  to  the  northward  of  the  seal-islands — too  many  polar  bears.  Whalers  speak  of  having  shot 
it  in  the  ice-packs  in  a  much  higher  latitude,  nevertheless,  than  that  of  St.  Matthew.  I  can  find  no  record  of  its  breeding  anywhere  on 
the  islands  or  mainland  coast  of  Alaska  north  of  the  57th  parallel  or  south  of  the  53d  parallel  of  north  latitude.  It  is  common  on  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Kurile  islands,  and  the  Commander  group,  in  Russian  waters. 

There  are  vague  and  ill-digested  rumors  of  finding  JSumetopiaa  on  the  shores  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in 
breeding-rookeries ;  I  doubt  it.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  authoritatively  known  by  this  time.  We  do  find  it  in  small  numbers  on  the 
Farralone  rocks,  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  breeds  in  company  with,  though  sexually  apart  from,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Zalophus;  and  it  is  creditably  reported  as  breeding  again  to  the  southward,  on  the  Santa  Barbara,  Guadaloupe, 
and  other  islands  of  southern  and  Lower  California,  consorting  there,  as  on  the  Farralones,  with  an  infinitely  larger  number  of  the  lesser- 
bodied  Zalophus. 

+  Choris :   Voyage  Piitoresque  autour  da  Monde. 
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catch  never  has  been  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  the  quota  on  the  larger  island.  Thus  the  two  authors 
seem  to  stand  each  other  off,  and  I  am  thrown  back  to  the  ground  itself  for  an  answer,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  will  be  correct,  when  I  say  that  the  island  of  St.  George  never  was  resorted  to  in  any  great  numbers  by 
the  far-seal,  and  that  the  sea-lion  was  the  dominant  animal  there  until  disturbed  and  driven  from  its  breeding- 
grounds  by  the  people,  who  naturally  sought  to  encourage  its  more  valuable  relative  Iw  so  doing,  and  made  room, 
in  this  way,  for  it. 

16.  CAPTURE  OF  THE  SEA-LIOK 

The  driving  on  St.  Paul. — The  great  intrinsic  value  to. the  domestic  service  of  the  Aleuts  rendered  by  the 
flesh,  fat,  and  sinews  of  this  animal,  together  with  its  skin,  arouses  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
who  annually  make  a  drive  of  "seevitchie",  by  which  they  capture,  on  the  former  island,  two  or  three  hundred, 
as  the  case  may  be.  On  St.  George,  driving  is  so  much  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  land  itself, 
that  very  few  are  secured  there ;  but,  at  St.  Paul  unexceptional  advantages  are  found  on  N^ortheast  point  for  the 
capture  of  these  shy  and  wary  brutes.  The  natives  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  are  depended  upon  to  secure  the 
necessary  number  of  skins  required  by  both  islands  for  their  boats,  and  other  purposes.  This  capture  of  the 
sea-lion  is  the  only  serious  business  which  the  people  have  on  St.  Paul;  it  is  a  labor  of  great  care,  industry,  and 
some  physical  risk  for, the  Aleutian  hunters.* 

By  reference  to  my  sketch-map  of  Northeast  point  rookery,  the  observer  will  notice  a  peculiar  neck  or  boot- 
shaped  point,  which  1  have  designated  as  Sea  Lion  neck.  This  area  is  a  spot  upon  which  a  large  number  of  sea- 
lions  are  always  to  be  found  during  the  season.  As  they  are  so  shy,  and  sure  to  take  to  water  upon  the  appearance 
or  presence  of  man  near  by,  the  natives  adopt  this  plan  : 

Prepakations  for  the  drive. — Along  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  as  late  sometimes  as  November, 
and  after  the  fur-seal  rookeries  have  broken  up  for  the  season,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  village 
are  selected,  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  for  a  sea-lion  rendezvous  at  Northeast  point;  they  go  up  there  with  their 
provisions,  tea  and  sugar,  and  blankets,  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  barrabbora  and  houses,  which  I  have 
located  on  the  sketch-map  of  Novastoshnah,  prepared  to  stay,  if  necessary,  a  month,  or  until  they  shall  get  the  whole 
drove  together  of  two  or  three  liundred  sea-lions. 

Methods  of  driving  sea-lions. — The  "  seevitchie  ",  as  the  natives  call  these  animals,  cannot  be  approached 
successfully  by  daylight,  so  these  hunters  lie  by,  in  this  house  of  Webster's,  until  a  favorable  night  comes  along — 
one  in  which  the  moon  is  partially  obscured  by  drifting  clouds,  and  the  wind  blows  over  them  from  the  rookery 
where  the  sea-lions  lie ;  such  an  opportunity  being  afforded,  they  step  down  to  the  beach  at  low  water,  and  proceed 
to  creep  on  aU-fours  over  the  surf-beaten  sand  and  bowlders  up  to  the  dozing  herd,  and  between  it  and  the  high- 
water  mark  where  it  rests.  In  this  way,  a  small  body  of  natives,  crawling  along  in  Indian,  file,  may  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  sea-lion  sentries,  which  doubtless,  in  the  uncertain  light  see,  but  confound,  the  forms  of  their  human  enemies 
with  those  of  seals.  When  the  creeping  Aleuts  have  all  reached  the  strip  of  beach  that  is  left  bare  by  ebb-tide, 
which  is  between  the  water  and  the  unsuspecting  animals,  at  a  given  signal  from  their  crawling  leader  they  all  at 
once  leap  to  their  feet,  shout,  yell,  brandishing  their  arms,  and  firing  off  pistols,  while  the  astonished  and  terrified 
lions  roar  and  flounder  in  all  directions. 

Behavior  op  the  sea-lions  when  surprised. — If,  at  the  moment  of  surprise,  the  brutes  are  sleeping 
with  their  heads  pointed  toward  the  water,  they  rise  up  in  fright  and  charge  straight  on  in  that  way  directly  over 
the  men  themselves,  but  if  their  heads  have  been  resting  at  this  instant  pointed  landward,  up  they  rise  and  follow 
that  course  just  as  desperately,  and  nothing  will  turn  them  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  those  sea-lions  -which 
charged  for  the  water  are  lost,  of  course ;  t  but  the  natives  promptly  follow  up  the  land-turned  animal  with  a  rare 

*  A  cuiious,  though  doubtless  authentic,  story  was  told  ine,  In  this  connection,  illustrative  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  sea-lion 
bull  when  at  bay.  Many  years  ago  (1847),  on  St.  Paul  island,  a  drive  of  September  sea-lions  was  brought  down  to  the  village  in  the  usual 
style ;  but  when  the  natives  assembled  to  kill  them,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity,  at  that  time,  of  powder  on  the  island,  it  was  voted 
best  to  lance  the  old  males  also,  as  well  as  the  females,  rather  than  shoot  them  in  the  customary  style.  The  people  bad  hardly  set  to  work 
at  the  task  when  one  of  their  number,  a  small,  elderly,  though  tough,  able-bodied  Aleut,  while  thrusting  his  lance  into  the  "life"  of  a  large 
bull,  was  suddenly  seen  to  fall  on  his  back,  directly  under  the  huge  brute's  head;  instantly  the  powerful  jaws  of  the  "seevitchie"'  closed 
upon  the  waistband,  apparently,  of  the  native,  and,  lifting  the  yelling  man  aloft,  as  a  cat  would  a  kitten,  the  sea-lion  shook  and  threw 
Mm  high  into  the  air,  away  over  the  heads  of  his  associates,  who  rushed  up  to  the  rescue,  and  quickly  destroyed  the  animal  by  a  dozen 
furious  spear-thrusts,  yet  death  did  not  loosen  its  clenched  jaws,  in  which  were  the  tattered  fragments  of  Ivan's  clothing. 

tThe  natives  appreciate  this  peculiarity  of  the  sea-lion  very  keenly,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  though  none  of  them  have  ever 
been  badly  injured  in  driving,  or  "  springing  the  alarm  ".  I  camped  with  them  for  six  successive  nights  in  September,  1872,  in  order  to 
witness  the  whole  procedure.  During  the  several  drives  made  while  I  was  with  them,  I  saw  but  one  exciting  incident ;  everything  went 
off  in  the  orthodox  manner,  as  described  in  the  text  above.  The  exceptional  incident  occurred  during  the  first  drive  of  the  first  night,  and 
rendered  the  natives  so  cautious  that  it  was  not  repeated.  When  the  alarm  was  sprung,  old  Luka  Mandrigan  was  leading  the  van,  and 
at  that  moment,  down  upon  him,  despite  his  wildly  gesticulating  arms  and  vociferous  yelling,  came  a  squad  of  buU  "seevitchie".  The 
native  saw  instantly  that  they  were  pointed  for  the  water,  and,  in  his  sound  sense,  turned  to  run  from  under,  his  tarbosar  slipped  upon  a 
slimy  rock  awash,  ho  fell  flat  as  a  flounder,  just  as  a  dozen  or  more  big  sea-lions  plunge'd  over  and  on  to  his  prostrate  form  in  the  shallow 
water.  In  less  time  than  this  can  be  written,  the  heavy  pinnipeds  had  disappeared,  while  the  bullet-like  head  of  old  Luka  was  quickly 
raised,  and  he  trotted  back  to  us  with  an  alternation  of  mirth  and  chagrin  in  his  voice  ;  he  was  not  hurt  in  the  leaet. 
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combination  of  horrible  noises  and  demoniacal  gesticulations,  until  the  lirst  frenzied  spurt  and  exertions  of  the 
terrified  creatures  so  completely  exhaust  them  that  they  fall  panting,  gasping,  prone  upon  the  earth,  extended  in 
spite  of  their  huge  bulk  and  powerful  muscles,  helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  cunning  captors ;  who,  however, 
instead  of  slaying  them  as  they  lie,  rudely  rouse  them  up  again,  and  urge  the  herd  along  to  the  house,  in  which  they 
have  been  keeping  this  watch  during  the  several  days  past. 

The  "  corral". — Here,  at  this  point,  is  a  curious  stage  in  the  proceedings.  The  natives  drive  up  to  that 
"  Webster's"  house  the  25  or  30  or  40  sea-lions,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  they  have  just  captured^r-they  seldom  get 
more  at  any  one  time — and  keep  them  in  a  corral  or  pen  right  by  the  barrabbora,  on  the  flattened  surface  of  a  sand- 
ridg^,  in  the  following  comical  manner:  when  they  have  huddled  up  the  "pod",  they  thrusb  stakes  down  around 
it  at  intervals  of  10  to  30  feet,  to  which  strips  of  cotton  cloth  are  fluttering  as  flags,  and  a  line  or  two  of  sinew-rope, 
or  thong  of  hide,  is  strung  from  pole  to  pole  around  the  group,  making  a  circular  cage,  as  it  were ;  within  this  flimsy 
circuit  the  stupid  sea-lions  are  securely  imprisoned ;  and  though  they  are  incessantly  watched  by  two  or  three  men, 
the  whole  period  of  caging  and  penning  which  I  observed,  extending  over  nine  or  ten  days  and  nights,  passed  with- 
out a  single  effort  being  made  by  the  '-seevitchie"  to  break  out  of  their  flimsy  bonds;  and  it  was  passed  by  these 
animals  not  in  stupid  quiescence,  but  in  alert  watchfulness;  writhing,  twisting,  turning  one  upon  and  over  the  other. 

By  this  method  of  procedure,  after  the  lapse  usually  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a  succession  of  favorable  nights 
wai  have  occurred ;  and  the  natives  secure  their  full  quota,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  i^  expressed  by  a  herd 
of  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  animals. 

Preparation  and  method  of  driving  to  the  viLLAG-E.^The  complement  flUed,  the  natives  prepare 
to  drive  their  herd  back  to  the  village,  over  the  grassy  and  mossy  uplands  and  intervening  stretches  of  sand- 
dune  tracts,  fully  eleven  miles,  preferring  to  take  the  trouble  of  prodding  the  clumsy  brutes,  wayward  and 
obstinate  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  pack  their  heavy  hides  in  and  out  of  boats;  making,  in  this  way,  each  sea-Uon 
carry  its  own  skin  and  blubber  down  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  in  the  village.  If  the  weather  is  normally  wet 
and  cold,  this  drive,  or  caravan  of  sea-lions,  can  be  diiven  to  the  point  of  destination  in  five  or  six  days ;  but,  should 
it  be  dry  and  warmer  than  usual,  three  weeks,  and  even  longer,  will  elapse  before  the  circuit  is  traversed. 

When  the  drive  is  started  the  natives  gather  around  the  herd  on  all  sides,  save  the  opening  which  they  leave 
pointing  to  the  direction  in  which  they  desire  the  animals  to  travel ;  and,  in  this  manner  they  escort  and-  urge  the 
"  seevitchie "  on  to  their  iinal  resting  and  slaughter  near  the  village.  The  young  lions  and  the  females  being 
much  lighter  than  the  males,  less  laden  with  fat  or  blubber,  take  the  lead;  for  they  travel  twice  and  thrice  as  easy 
and  as  fast  as  the  old  males;  which,  by  reason  of  their  immense  avoirdupois,  are  incapable  of  moving  ahead  more 
than  a  few  rods  at  a  time,  when  they  are  completely  checked  by  sheer  loss  of  breath,  though  the  vanguard  of  the 
females  allures  them  strongly  'on ;  but,  when  an  old  sea-lion  feels  his  wind  coming  short,  he  is  sure  to  stop,  sullenly 
and  surlily  turning  upon  the  drivers,  not  to  move  again  until  his  lungs  are  clear. 

In  this  method  and  manner  of  conduction  the  natives  stretch  the  herd  out  in  extended  file,  or,  as  a  caravan, 
over  the  line  of  march,  and,  as  the  old  bulls  pause  to  savagely  survey  the  field  and  catch  their  breath,  showing  their 
wicked  teeth,  the  drivers  have  to  exercise  every  art  and  all  their  ingenuity  in  arousing  them  to  fresh  efforts.  This 
they  do  by  clapping  boards  and  bones  together,  firing  fusees,  and  waving  flags ;  and,  of  late,  and  best  of  all,  the 
blue  gingham  umbrella  repeatedly  oijened  and  closed  in  the  face  of  an  old  bull  has  been  a  more  effective  starter  than 
all  the  other  known  artifices  or  savage  expedients  of  the  natives.* 

*  The  curious  behavior  of  the  sea-lious  iu  the  Big  lake,  when  they  are  en  route  aud  driven  from  Novastoshnah  to  the  village,  deserves 
mention.  After  the  drove  gets  over  the  saud-dunes  and  beach  between  Webster's  house  and  the  extreme  northeastern  head  of  the 
lake,  a  halt  is  called  and  the  drove  "penned"  on  the  bank  there;  then,  when  the  sea-lions  are  well  rested,  they  are  started  up,  and 
pell-mell  into  the  water;  two  natives,  in  a  bidarka,  keep  them  from  turning  out  from  shore  into  the  broad  bosom  of  Meesulkmahnee,  while 
another  bidarka  paddles  in  their  rear  and  follows  their  swift  passage  right  down  the  eastern  shore;  in  this  method  of  procedure,  the 
drive  carries  itself  nearly  two  miles  by  water  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  sea-lions  are  first  turned  iu,  at  the  north  end, 
to  the  moment  when  they  are  driven  out  at  the  southeastern  elbow  of  the  Big  pond.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  here  accounts  probably 
for  the  strange  failure  of  the  sea-lions  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  so  retards  their  swimming  as  to  enable  the  bidarka,  with  two  met), 
to  keep  abreast  of  their  leaders  easily,  as  they  plunge  ahead  ;  and,  "  as  one  goes,  so  go  all  sheep,''  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
those  which  straggle  behind  in  the  wake;  they  are  stirred  up  by  the  second  bidarka,  and  none  make  the  least  attempt  to  diverge  from  the 
track  which  the  swifter  mark  out  iu  advance ;  if  they  did,  they  could  escape  ' '  scot-free  "  in  any  one  of  the  twenty  minutes  of  this  aquatic 
passage. 

By  consulting  the  map  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  ti  direct  line  between  the  village  and  Northeast  point  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  small  lakes,  including  this  large  one  of  Meesulkmahnee;  into  all  of  these  ponds  the  sea-lion  drove  is  successively  driven; 
this  interposition  of  fresh  water  at  such  frequent  intervals  serves  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  journey  fully  ten  days  in  warmish  weather, 
and  at  least  four  or  five  under  the  best  of  climatic  conditions. 

This  track  between  Webster's  house  and  the  village  killing-grounds  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  Enmetopias.  They  will  drop  in  theii 
tracks,  now  and  then,  even  when  carefully  driven,  from  cerebral  or  spinal  congestion  principally ;  and  when  they  are  hurried  the  mortality 
en  route  is  very  great.  The  natives  when  driving  them,  keep  them  going  day  and  night  alike,  but  give  them  frequent  resting  spells  after 
every  spurt  ahead.  The  old  bulls  flounder  along  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  then  sullenly  halt  to  regain  breath,  five  or  ten  minutes  being 
allowed  them,  then  they  are  stirred  up  again,  and  so  ou,  hour  after  hour,  until  the  tedious  transit  is  completed. 

The  younger  sea-lions,  and  the  cows  which  are  in  the  drove,  carry  themselves  easily  far  ahead  of  the  bulls,  and  being  thus  always  in 
the  van,  serve  unconsciously  to  stimulate  aud  coax  the  heavy  males  to  travel.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  band  of  old  bulls, 
exclusively,  could  be  driven  down  over  this  long  road  successfully. 
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Aeeival  op  the  deivb  at  the  villa&e. — The  procession  of  sea-lions  managed  in  this  strange  manner 
day  and  night — ^for  the  natives  never  let  up— is  finally  brought  to  rest  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  village,  which 
has  pleasurably  anticipated,  for  days,  and  for  weeks,  its  arrival,  and  rejoices  in  its  appearance.  The  men  get  out 
their  old  rifles  and  large  sea-lion  lances,  and  sharpen  their  knives,  while  the  women  look  well  to  their  oil-pouches, 
and  repair  to  the  field  of  slaughter  with  meat-baskets  on  their  heads. 

Manner  in  which  the  killing  is  conducted.— No  attempt  is  made,  even  by  the  boldest  Aleut,  to  destroy 
an  old  bull  sea-lion  by  spearing  the  enraged  and  powerful  beast,  which,  now  familiar  with  man  and  conscious  as 
it  were  of  his  puny  strength,  would  seize  the  lance  between  its  jaws  and  shake  it  from  the  hands  of  the  stoutest 
one  in  a  moment.  Eecourse  is  had  to  the  rifle.  The  herd  is  started  up  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  Black  Bluff  hill- 
side ;  the  females  speedily  take  the  front,  while  the  old  males  hang  behind.  Then  the  marksmen,  walking  up  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  each  animal,  deliberately  draw  their  sights  upon  their  heads  and  shoot  them  just  between 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  old  males  thus  destroyed,  the  cows  and  females  are  in  turn  surrounded  by  the  native>s, 
who,  dropping  their  rifles,  thrust  the  heavy  iron  lances  into  their  trembling  bodies  at  a  point  behind  the  fore-flip- 
pers, touching  the  heart  with  a  single  lunge.    It  is  an  unparalleled  spectacle,  dreadfully  cruel  and  bloody.* 

17.  ECONOMIC  USES  OF  THE  SEA-LION. 

High  appreciation  of  the  sea-lion  by  the  Aleuts.— Although  the  sea-lion  has  little  or  no  commercial 
value  for  us,  yet  to  the  service  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  live  all  along  the  Bering  sea  coast  of  Alaska, 
Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kuriles,  it  is  invaluable ;  they  set  great  store  by  it.  It  supplies  them  with  its  hide, 
moustaches,  flesh,  fat,  sinews,  and  intestines,  which  they  make  up  into  as  many  necessary  garments,  dishes,  etc. 
They  have  abundant  reason  to  treasure  its  skin  highly,  for  it  is  the  covering  to  their  neat  MdarMes  and  bidarrahs, 
the  former  being  the  small  Tcyak  of  Bering  sea,  while  the  latter  is  a  boat  of  all  work,  exploration,  and  transportation. 
These  skins  are  unhaired  by  sweating  in  a  pile ;  then  they  are  deftly  sewed  and  carefully  stretched  over  a  hght 
keel  and  frame  of  wood,  making  a  perfectly  water-tight  boat  that  will  stand,  uninjured,  the  softening  influence  of 
water  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  if  properly  air-dried  and  oiled.  After  being  used  during  the  day,  these  skin  boats 
are  always  drawn  out  on  the  beach,  turned  bottom-side  up  and  air-dried  during  the  night ;  in  this  way  made  ready 
for  employment  again  on  the  morrow,  t 

Value  of  the  intestines. — A  peculiar  value  is  attached  to  the  intestines  of  the  sea-lion,  which,  after 
sliinniiig,  are  distended  with  air  and  allowed  to  dry  in  that  shape ;  then  they  are  cut  into  ribbons  and  sewed  strongly 

*Thi8  surrouuding  of  the  cows,  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest  procedure  on  the  islands.  To  fully  appreciate  the  subject,  the  reader  must 
first  call  to  his  mind's  eye  the  fact  that  these  female  sea-lions,  though  small  beside  the  males,  are  yet  large  animals ;  seven  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  weighing,  each,  as  much  as  any  four  or  five  average  men.  But,  in  spite  cf  their  strength  and  agility,  fifteen  or  twenty  Aleuts, 
with  a  rough,  iron-tipped  lance  in  their  hands,  will  surround  a  drove  of  50  or  150  of  them  by  forming  a  noisy,  gesticulating  circle, 
,  gradually  closing  up,  man  to  man,  until  the  sea-lions  are  literally  piled  in  a  writhing,  squirming,  struggling  mass,  one  above  the  other, 
three  or  four  deep,  heads,  flippers,  bellies,  backs  all  so  woven  and  interwoven  in  this  panic-stricken  heap  of  terrified  creatures,  that  it 
defies  adequate  description.  The  natives  spear  the  cows  on  top,  which,  as  they  sink  in  death,  are  mounted  in  turn  by  the  live  animals 
underneath;  these  meet  the  deadly  lance,  in  order,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  herd  is  quiet  and  stilled  in  the  fatal  ebbing  of  their  heart's 
blood. 

tWhen  slowly  sketching,  by  measurements,  the  outlines  of  a  fine  adult  bull  sea-lion  which  the  ball  from  Booterin's  rifle  had  just 
destroyed,  an  old  "starooka"  came  up  abruptly ;  not  seeming  to  see  me,  she  deliberately  threw  dovm  a  large,  greasy,  skin  meat-bag,  and 
whipping  out  a  knife,  went  to  work  on  my  specimen.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  keep  still  in  spite  of  the  first  sensations  of  annoyance,  so 
that  I  might  watch  her  choice  and  use  of  the  animal's  carcass.  She  first  removed  the  skin,  being  actively  aided  in  this  operation  by  an 
uncouth  boy ;  she  then  cut  off  the  palms  to  both  fore-flippers ;  the  boy  at  the  same  time  pulled  out  the  moustache  bristles ;  she  then  cut  out 
its  gullet,  fiom  the  glottis  to  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  carefully  divested  it  of  all  fleshy  attachments,  and  fat;  she  then  cut  out  the 
stomach  itself,  and  turned  it  inside  out,  carelessly  scraping  the  gastric  walls  free  of  copious  biliary  secretions,  the  inevitable  bunch  of 
ascaris;  she  then  told  the  boy  to  take  hold  of  the  duodenum  end  of  the  small  intestine,  and  as  he  walked  away  with  it  she  rapidly 
cleared  it  of  its  attachments,  so  that  it  was  thus  uncoiled  to  its  full  length  of  at  least  60  feet;  then  she  severed  it,  and  then  it  was  recoiled  by 
the  "melchiska",  and  laid  up  with  the  other  members  just  removed,  except  the  skin,  which  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  with.  She 
then  out  out  the  liver  and  ate  several  large  pieces  of  that  workhouse  of  the  blood  before  dropping  it  into  the  meat-pouch.  She  then 
raked  up  several  handfuls  of  the  "leaf-lard",  or  hard,  white  fat  that  is  found  in  moderate  quantity  around  the  viscera  of  all 
these  pinnipeds,  which  she  also  dumped  into  the  flesh-bag;  she  then  drew  her  knife  through  the  large  heart,  but  did  not  touch 
it  otherwise,  looking  at  it  intently,  however,  as  it  still  quivered  in  unison  with  the  warm  flesh  of  the  whcjle  carcass.  She  and  the  boy 
then  poked  their  fingers  into  the  tumid  lobes  of  the  immense  lungs,  cutting  out  portions  of  them  only,  which  were  also  put  into  the  grimy 
pouch  aforesaid;  then  she  secured  the  gall-bladder  and  slipped  it  into  a  small  yeast-powder  tin,  which  was  produced  by  the  urchin ;  then 
she  finished  her  economical  dissection  by  cutting  the  sinews  out  of  the  back  iu  unbroken  bulk  from  the  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum; 
all  these  wore  stuffed  into  that  skin  bag,  which  she  tlirew  on  her  back  and  supported  it  by  a  band  over  her  head;  she  then  trudged 
back  to  the  barrabkie  from  whence  she  sallied  a  short  hour  ago,  like  an  old  vulture  to  the  slaughter;  she  made  the  following  disposition 
of  its  contents :  The  palms  were  used  to  sole  a  pair  of  tarbosars,  or  native  boots,  of  which,  the  uppers  and  knee  tops  were  made  of  the  gullets — 
one  sea^lion  gullet  to  each  boot  top ;  the  stomach  was  carefully  blown  up,  and  left  to  dry  on  the  barrabkie  roof,  eventually  to  be  filled 
with  oil  rendered  from  sea-lion  or  fur-seal  blubber.  The  small  intestine  was  carefully  injected  with  water  and  cleansed,  then  distended 
with  air,  and  pegged  out  between  two  stakes,  60  feet  apart,  with  little  cross-slats  here  and  there  between  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  ground. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ripped  up  in  a  straight  line  with  its  length  and  pressed  out  into  a  broad  band  of  parchment  gut,  which  she 
cuts  up  and  uses  in  making  a  water-proof  "kanilaikie",  sewing  it  with  those  sinews  taken  from  the  back.  The  liver,  leaf-lard,  and  lobes 
01  the  limgs  were  eaten  without  further  cooking,  and  the  little  gall-bag  was  for  some  use  in  jjonlticing  a  scrofnlons  sore.    The  moustache- 
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together  into  that  most  characteristic  water-proof  garment  of  the  world,  known  as  the  "kamlaika";*  which,  while 
being  fully  as  water -proof  as  India  rubber,  has  far  greater  strength,  and  is  never  affected  by  grease  and  oil.  It  is 
also  transparent  in  its  fitting  over  dark  clothes.  The  sea-lions'  throats  are  served  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  when 
cured,  are  made  into  boot  tops,  which  are  in  turn  soled  by  the  tough  skin  that  composes  the  palms  of  this  animal's 
fore-flippers. 

Stomach- WALLS  used  as  oil-pouches.— Around  the  natives'  houses,  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  constantly 
appear  curious  objects  which,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  resemble  overgrown  gourds  or  enormous  calabashes  with 
attenuated  necks;  an  examination  proves  them  to  be  the  dried,  distended  stomach- walls  of  the  sea-lion,  filled  with 
its  oil;  which,  unlike  the  offensive  blubber  of  the  fur-seal,  boils  out  clear  and  inodorous  from  its  fat.  The  flesh  of 
an  old  sea-lion,  while  not  very  palatable, is  tasteless  and  dry;  butthe  meat  of  a  yearling  is  very  much  like  veal,  and 
when  properly  cooked  I  think  it  is  just  as  good ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  sea-lion  meat  over  that  of  the  fur-se?! 
is  decidedly  marked.  It  requires  some  skill,  in  the  cuisine,  ere  sausage  and  steaks  of  the  Callorhinus  are  accepted 
on  the  table ;  while  it  does  not,  however,  require  much  art,  experience,  or  patience  for  the  cook  to  serve  up  the  juicy 
ribs  of  a  young  sea-lion  so  that  the  most  fastidious  palate  will  fail  to  relish  it. 

Caking  foe  the  flesh. — The  carcass  of  the  sea-lion,  after  it  is  stripped  of  its  hide,  and  disemboweled,  is  hung 
up  in  cool  weather  by  its  hiad-flippers,  over  a  rude  wooden  frame  or  "  labaas  ",  as  the  natives  call  it,  where,  together 
with  many  more  bodies  of  fur-seals  treated  in  the  same  manner,  it  serves  from  November  until  the  following  season 
of  May,  as  the  meat-house  of  the  Aleut  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  Exposed  in  this  manner  to  the  open  weather, 
the  natives  keep  their  seal-meat  almost  any  length  of  time,  in  winter,  for  use;  and,  like  our  old  duck  and  bird  hunters, 
they  say  they  prefer  to  have  the  meat  tainted  rather  than  fresh,  declaring  that  it  is  most  tender  and  toothsome 
when  decidedly  "  loud". 

Chinese  demand  fob  whiskers. — The  tough,  elastic  moustache  bristles  of  the  sea-lion  are  objects  of  great 
commercial  activity  by  the  Chinese,  who  prize  them  highly  for  pickers  to  their  opium  pipes,  and  several  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  their  joss  houses.  These  lip  bristles  of  the  fur-seal  are  usually  too  small  and  too  elastic  for  this  service. 
The  natives,  however,  always  carefully  pluck  them  out  of  the  Humetopias,  and  get  their  full  value  in  exchange. 

Diet  of  the  sea-lion. — The  sea-lion  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fur-seal,  is  a  fish-eater,  pure  and  simple,  though 
he,  like  the  latter,  occasionally  varies  his  diet  by  consuming  a  limited  amount  of  juicy  sea-weed  fronds,  and  tender 
marine  crustaceans;  but  he  hunts  no  animal  whatever  for  food,  nor  does  he  ever  molest,  up  here,  the  sea-fowl  that 
incessantly  hbvers  over  his  head,  or  sits  in  flocks  without  fear  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  around  him.  He,  like 
the  Callorhinus,  is,  without  question,  a  mighty  fisherman,  familiar  with  every  submarine  haunt  of  his  piscatorial 
prey;  and,  like  his  cousin,  rejects  the  heads  of  all  those  fish  which  have  hard  horny  mouths,  or  are  filled  with  teeth 
or  bony  plates.f 


a.  THE  WALRUS  OF  BERINO  SEA  (ODOBiENUS  OBBSUS). 

18.  LIFE-HISTORY  OP  THE  WALEUS. 

Voluminous  writings  relative  to  the  walrus. — When  I  first  set  out  for  the  seal-islands,  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  1872, 1  fancied  that,  as  far  as  the  walrus  was  concerned,  I  should  have  nothing  to  learn, 
because  of  the  literature  on  that  subject  which  I  had  read,  from  the  Congressional  Library,  viz : 

The  curious  histories  written  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  1555 ;  by  Gesner,  in  1558;  by  Martens,  in  1675 ;  by  Pennant, 
in  1781-1792 ;  by  Buffon,  in  1785;  and  by  Cuvier,  in  1816;  together  with  an  almost  innumerable  list  of  authors  who 
have  since  contributed  papers  on  the  walrus  and  its  character  to  nearly  all  the  learned  associations  of  the  world. 

bristles  were  a  venture  of  the  boy,  who  gathers  all  that  he  can,  then  sends  them  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale  to  the  Chinese, 
who  pay  about  one  cent  apiece  for  them.  When  the  natives  cut  up  a  sea-lion  carcass,  or  one  of  a  fur-seal,  on  the  kUling-grounds  for  meatj 
they  take  only  the  hams  and  the  loins.  Later  in  the  season  they  eat  the  entire  carcass,  which  they  hang  up  by  the  hind-flippers  on  a 
"laabas"  by  their  houses. 

*  The  Aleutian  name  for  this  garment  is  unpronounceable  in  our  language,  and  equally  so  in  the  more  flexible  Russian ;  hence  the 
Alaskan  "kamlaika,''  derived  from  the  Siberian  "kamliiia.''  That  is  made  of  tanned  reindeer  skin,  unhaired,  and  smoked  by  larch 
bark  until  it  is  colored  a  saffron  yellow ;  and  is  worn  over  the  reindeer  skin  undershirt,  which  has  the  hair  next  to  the  owner's  skin,  and 
the  obverse  side  stained  red  by  a  decoction  of  alder  bark.  The  kamlaia  is  closed  behind  and  before,  and  a  hood,  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  is  drawn  over  the  head,  when  leaving  shelter;  so  is  the  Aleutian  kamlaika;  only  the  one  of  Kolyma  is  used  to  keep  out  piercing 
dry  cold,  while  the  garment  of  the  Bering  sea  is  a  perfect  water  repellant. 

tMany  authorities,  who  are  quoted  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  hair-seals  and  southern  sea-Uons,  speak  with  much  fine  detail 
of  having  witnessed  the  capture  of  sea-fowl  by  Fhoadm  and  Otariidce.  To  this  point  of  inquiry  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  I  gave  continued 
close  attention;  because,  off  and  around  all  of  the  rookeries  large  flocks  of  auks,  arries,  gulls,  shags,  and  chooohkies  were  swimming 
upon  the  water,  and  shifting  thereupon  incessantly,  day  and  night,  throughout  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall.  During  the  four 
seasons  of  my  observation  I  never  saw  the  slightest  motion  made  by  a  fur-seal  or  sea-lion,  a  hair-seal,  or  a  walrus  toward  intentionally 
disturbing  a  single  bird,  much  less  of  capturing  and  eating  it.  Had  these  seals  any  appetite  for  sea-fowl,  this  craving  could  have  been 
abundantly  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  absolutely  no  efi'ort  on  their  part.  That  none  of  these  animals  have  any  taste  for  water-birds  I  am 
thoroughly  assured. 
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With  this  imposing  list  of  authorities  in  my  mind,  I  thought  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  about 
this  pinniped  which  I  should  find  new,  or  even  interesting  to  science. 

The  walbus  op  Beking  sea.— When,  therefore,  looking  for  the  first  time  upon  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea, 
judge  of  my  astonishment  as  I  beheld  the  animal  before  me.  It  was  a  new  species;  it  was  a  new  creature,  or  all 
that  had  been  written  by  five  hundred  authors  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  its  Atlantic  cousin  was 
in  error.  The  natives  who  accompanied  me  were  hurriedly  summoned  to  my  side,  called  from  their  eager  task  of 
picking  up  birds'  eggs.  "Are  these  walrus  sick?"  said  I.  They  looked  at  me  in  astonishment ;  "No,  they  are  not." 
"Do  they  always  look  like  that?"    "Serovnah,"*  was  the  answer. 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  EosjMorMs  arcticus  (Pallas),  and  the  occasion  of  my  describing  it  in  1873,  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea — a  distinct  and  separate  animal,  specifically,  from  its  congener  of  the 
North  Atlantic.     Odobcentis  rosmarus  (Allen).t 

Walrus  on  the  Pbibylov  islands.— In  early  days,  when  the  Pribylov  islands  were  first  occupied  by  the 
Kussians,  report  has  it  that  large  numbers  of  these  creatures  frequented  the  entire  coast  line  of  St.  Paul  island,  and 
many  were  found  around  St.  George ;  but,  being  relatively  more  timid  than  the  sea-lion  in  respect  to  the  presence 
of  man,  they  rapidly  disappeared  as  he  took  ppssession  of  the  land;  the  disappearance,  however,  was  not  total — 
a  few  of  them  every  year  were  and  can  now  be  observed  upon  that  little  rocky  islet,  lying  six  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Northeast  point  of  St.  Paul  island,  owing  to  its  comparative  isolation ;  since  the  natives  only  go 
there  once  a  year,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  during  the  egging  season.J 

Selection  op  landings  by  waletjs  hebds. — The  walrus  rests  upon  the  low  rocky  tables  characteristic 
of  this  place,  without  being  disturbed  ;  hence  the  locality  afforded  me  a  particularly  pleasant  and  advantageous 
opportunity  of  minutely  observing  these  animals.  My  observations,  perhaps,  would  not  have  passed  over  a  few 
moments  of  general  notice,  had  I  found  the  picture  presented  by  them  such  as  I  had  drawn  in  my  mind  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  army  of  writers  cited  above;  the  contrary,  however,  stamping  itself  so  suddenly  and  decidedly 
upon  my  eye,  set  me  to  work  with  pen  and  brush  in  noting  and  portraying  the  extraordinary  brutes,  as  they  lay 
grunting  and  bellowing,  unconscious  of  my  presence,  and  not  ten  feet  from  the  ledge  upon  which  I  sat.§ 

LiPE-STUDiES  OP  THE  HEED. — Sitting  as  I  did  to  the  leeward  of  them,  a  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time  from 
seaward,  which,  ever  and  anon,  fairly  covered  many  of  them  with  the  foaming  surf-spray,  they  took  no  notice  of  me 
during  the.  three  or  more  hours  of  my  study.    I  was  first  surprised  at  observing  the  raw,  naked  appearance  of  the 

*  Just  the  same. 

t  Allen,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  this  species,  cites  the  hesitating  opinions  of  Pennant,  in  1792 ;  of  Shaw,  in  1800 ;  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  1825 ; 
of  Leidy,  in  1860,  all  of  whom  suggest  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Bering  sea  walrus,  but  give  their  ideas  clouded  by  expressed  hints  or 
mental  reservations.  He  shows,  however,  that  Illiger,  in  1811,  formally  recognized  three  varieties,  but  that  this  author  gives  nowhere  his 
reasons  for  so  doing ;  he  named  them  Triclieous  roamarua  for  the  North  Atlantic,  and  T.  obeaua  and  T.  divergens  for  the  Bering  sea  region  and 
waters  north  of  the  straits  thereof.  Then  Allen  says,  page  21,  "I  have  met  with  nothing  further  touching  this  subject  prior  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Elliott's  report  on  the  seal-islands  of  Alaska,  published  in  1873,  and  he  quotes  it  freely.  Professor  Allen  has,  however,  done  the 
osteological  part  of  the  work  so  well  in  his  Siatory  of  North  American  Pinnipeds,  that  now  I  deem  it  finished. 

While  Allen  agrees  with  me  finally  in  my  early  determination  of  the  Bering  sea  walrus  as  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  seems  to  base  all  of  his  belief  upon  the  osteological  differentiation  between  them.  I  have  had  my  faith  in  that  one  line  of  evidence  as 
to  genera  and  species,  so  sadly  shaken  by  the  amazing  asymmetry  and  difterences  in  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of  the  fur-seal  which  are 
bleaching  out  here  side  by  side,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  that  I  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  characteristic  external 
features  of  the  pinnipeds,  which  are  really  more  fixed  and  exact  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the  Pribylov  islands.  Perhaps  t«n 
thousand  skulls  of  Odobcenua  oheaua  would  show  a  great  number  of  examples  which  conld  not,  alone  by  themselves,  be  separated  from  types 
of  0.  roamarua.  From  my  inspection  of  the  wide  range  of  variation  presented  in  a  large  series  of  Callorhinua  and  EumsUypiaa  skulls,  I  do 
not  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

t  As  to  the  number  of  walrus  on  the  Pribylov  islands  in  prehistoric  time,  and  when  the  Russians  first  took  possession  of  the  same, 
1786-1787, 1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  the  least  authentic  value.  Beyond  the  general  legend  of  the  natives  that  in  olden 
times  the  "monjjee"  were  wont  to  haul  in  considerable  number  at  Novashtoshnah  and  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  north  and  south  shores 
of  St.  Paul,  while  herds  were  also  common  under  the  precipitous  sea-walls  of  St.  George;  Gavrila  Sarietschev,  one  of  the  several 
imperial  agents  commissioned  at  intervals  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  old  Russian  American  Fur  Company,  in  the  details  of  his  report 
made  in  December,  1805,  incidentally  states,  speaking  of  the  walrus,  that  while  they  had  abandoned  the  Pribylov  islands  then,  yet, 
formerly  they  were  there  in  such  numbers  that  28,000  pounds  of  their  teeth  (tusks)  were  obtained  in  a  single  year ;  as  the  average  weight 
of  well  assorted  walrus  ivory  is  about  8  pounds  to  the  head,  of  each  animal,  this  memorandum  of  the  agent  shows  that  between  3,500  and 
4,000  walrus  were  taken  then.  From  the  quantity  of  old  bones  of  Bosmarii  which  are  constantly  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  caprice  of 
the  wind  at  Nahsayvemia  and  Novastoshnah,  I  should  judge  the  Russian  ofiBcer  was  correct. 

}  These  favored  basaltic  tables  are  also  commented  upon  in  similai-  connection  by  an  old  writer  in  1775,  Shuldham,  who  calls  them 
"echouries";  he  is  describing  the  Atlantic  walrus  as  it  appears  at  the  Magdalen  islands:  "  The  echouries  are  formed  principally  by 
nature,  being  a  gradual  slope  of  soft  rock,  with  which  the  Magdalen  islands  abound,  about  80  to  100  yards  wide  at  the  water  side,  and 
spreading  so  as  to  contain,  near  the  summit,  a  very  considerable  nnmber."  The  tables  at  Walrus  island  and  those  at  Southwest  point, 
are  very  much  less  in  area  than  those  described  by  Shuldham,  and  are  a  small  series  of  low,  saw-tooth  jetties  of  the  harder  basalt  washed 
in  relief,  from  a  tufa  matrix ;  there  is  no  room  to  the  landward  of  them  for  many  walruses  to  lie  upon.  The  Odohcenua  does  not  like  to  haul 
up  on  loose  or  shingly  shores,  because  it  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  solid  hold  for  its  fore-flippers  with  which  to  pry  up  and  ahead 
its  huge,  clumsy  body.  When  it  hauls  on  a  sand  beach,  it  never  attempts  to  crawl  out  to  the  dry  region  back  of  the  surf,  but  lies  just 
awash,  at  high  water.  In  this  fashion  they  used  to  rest  all  along  the  sand  reaches  of  St.  Paul  prior  to  the  Russian  advent  in  178(>-173r ; 
and  when  Shuldham  was  inditing  his  letters  on  the  habits  of  Boamarua,  Odoiamua  was  then  lying  out  in  full  force  and  great  physical 
peace  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 
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hide,  a  skin  covered  -witli  a  multitude  of  pustular  looking  warts  and  large  boils  or  pimples,  without  hair  or  fur, 
save  scattered  and  almost  invisible  hairs ;  the  skin  wrinkled  in  deep,  flabby  seam-folds,  and  marked  by  dark-red 
venous  lines,  which  showed  out  in  strong  contrast  through  the  thicker  and  thinner  yellowish-brown  cuticle,  that  in 
turn  seemed  to  be  scaling  off  in  places  as  if  with  leprosy;  indeed,  a  fair  expression  of  this  walrus-hide  complexion, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  can  be  understood  by  the  inspection  of  those  human  countenances  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  highways  of  our  cities  which  are  designated  as  the  faces  of  "  bloats  ".  The  forms  of  Rosmarus  struck  my  eye 
at  first  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  the  longer  I  looked  at  them  the  more  heightened  was  my  disgust ; 
for  they  resembled  distorted,  mortified,  shapeless  masses  of  flesh;  the  clusters  of  swollen  watery  pimples,  which 
were  of  yellow  parboiled  flesh-color,  and  principally  located  over  the  shoulders,  and  around  the  necks,  painfully 
suggested  unwholesomeness. 

On  examining  the  herd  individually,  and  looking  over  perhaps  150  specimens  directly  beneath  and  within  the 
purview  of  my  observation,  I  noticed  that  there  were  no  females  among  them;  they  were  all  males,  and  some  of 
the  younger  ones  had  considerable  hair,  or  enough  of  that  close,  short,  brown  coat  to  give  a  hairy  tone  to  their 
bodies — hence  I  believe  that  it  is  only  the  old,  wholly  matured  males  which  offered  to  my  eyes  their  bare  and 
loathsome  nakedness. 

I  observed,  as  they  swam  around,  and  before  they  landed,  that  they  were  clumsy  in  the  water,  not  being  able  to 
swim  at  all  like  the  Phocidce  and  the  Otaridce;  but  their  progress  in  the  sea  was  wonderfully  alert  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  that  terrestrial  action  of  theirs;  the  immense  bulk  and  weight  of  this  walrus  contrasted  with  the  size 
and  strength  of  its  limbs,  renders  it  simply  impotent  when  hauled  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the  low  rocky  beaches  or 
shelves  upon  which  it  rests.  Like  the  seal,  however,  it  swims  entirely  under  water  when  traveling,  but  it  does  not  rise, 
in  my  opinion,  so  frequently  to  take  breath ;  when  it  does,  it  blows  or  snorts  not  unlike  a  whale.  Often  I  have  noticed 
this  ^ufiiug  snort  of  these  animals,  since  the  date  of  these  observations  on  Walrus  islet,  when  standing  on  the  bluffs 
near  the  village  of  St.  Paul  and  looking  seaward ;  on  one  cool,  quiet  morning  in  May  especially,  I  followed  with  my  eye  a 
herd  of  walrus,  tracing  its  progress  some  distance  off  and  up  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island  very  easily  by  the 
tiny  jets  of  moisture  or  vapor  from  the  confined  breath,  which  the  animals  blew  off  as  they  rose  to  respire.* 

Methods  op  landing  :  Clumsy  bppokts. — In  landing  and  climbing  over  the  low,  rocky  shores  at  Morserovia,- 
this  animal  is  fairly  as  clumsy  and  almost  as  indolent  as  the  sloth.  A  herd  crowds  up  from  the  water,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  most  ungainly  manner,  accompanying  their  movements  with  low  grunts  and  bellowings;  the 

*  Mariners,  while  coasting  in  the  Arctic,  have  often  been  put  on  timely  footing  by  the  walrus  fog-horn  snorting  and  blowing  when  a 
ship  dangerously  sails  silently  in  through  dense  fog  toward  land  or  ice-floes,  upon  which  these  animals  may  be  resting;  indeed,  these 
uncouth  monitors  to  this  indistinct  danger  rise  and  bob  under  and  around  a  vessel  like  so  many  gnomes  or  demons  of  fairy  romance ;  and 
the  sailors  may  well  bo  pardoned  for  much  of  the  strange  yarning  which  they  have  given  to  the  reading  world  respecting  the  sea-horse, 
during  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  when  we  find  Albert  Magnus,  and  Gesner  the  sage,  talking  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner  of 
the  capture  of  Eosmarus,  we  are  constrained  to  laugh  heartily ;  espefiially  db  we  so,  because  a  more  shy,  timid  brute  than  the  walrus  of 
Bering  sea  never  existed  when  he  is  hunted  by  man,  unless  it  be  the  sea-otter. 

Says  Gesner  in  1558:  "Therefore  these  fish  called  Sosmarii  or  Morsii,  have  heads  fashioned  like  to  an  oxe,  and  a  hairy  skin,  and  hair 
growing  as  thick  as  straw  or  corn-reeds,  that  lie  loose  very  largely.  They  will  raise  themselves  with  their  teeth,  as  by  ladders,  to  the  very 
tops  of  rocks  that  thej'  may  feed  upon  the  dewie  grasse,  or  fresh  water,  and  role  themselves  in  it,  and  then  go  to  the  sea  again,  unless  in  the 
mean  time  they  fall  very  fast  asleep,  and  rest  upon  the  rocks,  for  then  the  fishermen  make  all  the  haste  they  can  and  begin  at  the  tail,  and 
part  the  skin  from  the  fat;  and  into  this  that  is  parted  they  put  most  strong  cords,  and  fasten  them  on  the  rugged  rooks  or  trees  that 
are  near;  and  then  they  throw  stones  at  his  head,  out  of  a  eling,  to  raise  him,  and  they  compel  him  to  descend  spoiled  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  skin  which  is  fastened  to  the  ropes ;  he  being  thereby  debilitated,  fearful  and  half  dead,  he  is  made  a  rich  prey,  especially  for 
his  teeth,  that  are  very  pretious  amongst  the  Scythians,  the  JUmcontea,  Knssians  and  Tartars  (as  ivory  amongst  the  Indians)  by  reason  of 
its  hardness,  whiteness  and  ponderonsnesse". 

In  spite  of  the  many  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  stories  printed  as  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  when  hunted,  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  no  boat  has  ever  been  assailed  by  the  Alaskan  species,  which  is  as  large  if  not  larger,  and  in  every  respect  quite  as  able- 
bodied;  the  Eskimo  capture  them  without  danger  or  difficulty — mere  child's  play  or  woman's  work — spearing  and  lancing.  By  spearing, 
a  line  of  walrus  hide  is  made  fast  to  the  plethoric  body  of  Rosmar-ua,  and  when  it  has  expended  its  surplus  vitality  by  towing  the  natives  a 
few  miles  in  a  mad  frenzied  burst  of  swimming,  the  bidarrah  is  quietly  drawn  up  to  its  puffing  form,  close  enough  to  permit  the  coup  of 
an  ivory -headed  lance,  then  towed  to  the  beach  at  high  water;  when  the  ebb  is  well  out,  the  huge  carcass  is  skinned  by  its  dusky 
butchers,  who  cut  it  up  into  large  square  chunks  of  flesh  and  blubber,  which  are  deposited  in  the  little  "Dutch-oven''  caches  of  each 
family  that  are  waiting  for  its  reception. 

Dressing  the  walrus  hides  is  the  only  serious  hard  labor  which  the  Alaskan  Innuit  subjects  himself  to;  he  oahnot  lay  it  entirely  upon 
the  women,  as  do  the  Sioux  when  they  spread  buffalo  bodies  all  over  the  plains ;  it  is  too  much  for  female  strength  alone,  and  so  the 
men  bear  a  hand  right  lustily  in  the  business.  It  takes  from  four  to  six  stout  natives,  when  a  green  walrus  hide  is  removed,  to  carry  it  to 
the  sweating  hole  where  it  is  speedily  unhaired;  then  stretched  alternately  upon  air-frames  and  pinned  over  the  earth,  it  is  gradually 
scraped  down  to  the  requisite  thinness  for  use  in  covering  the  bidarrah  skeletons,  etc. 

There  are  probably  six  or  seven  thousand  human  beings  in  Alaska  who  live  alone  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  Bosmarua;  and,  every 
year,  when  the  season  opens,  they  gather  together  by  settlements,  as  they  are  contiguous,  and  discuss  the  walrus  chances  for  the  coming 
year  as  earnestly  and  as  wisely  as  our  farmers  do,  for  instance,  regarding  the  prospects  for  corn  and  potatoes.  But  the  Eskimo  hunter  is 
a  sadly  improvident  mortal,  though  he  is  not  wasteful  of  morse  life ;  while  we  are  provident,  and  yet  wasteful  of  our  resources. 

If  the  north  pole  is  ever  reached  by  our  people,  they  will  do  so  only  when  they  can  eat  walrus  meat,  and  get  plenty  of  it;  at  least  that 
is  my  belief;  and  knowing  now  what  the  diet  is,  I  think  the  journey  to  the  hyperborean  ultima  is  a  long  one,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
meat,  and  many  men  who  want  to  try  it. 

i  Moraerovia,  the  Russian  name  for  Walrus  island;  the  natives  also  call  Otter  island  by  the  Russian  title  of  BoJn-ovia, 
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first  one  up  from  the  sea  no  sooner  gets  composed  upon  the  rocks  for  sleep,  than  the  second  one  comes  aloii}:, 
prodding  and  poking  with  its  blunted  tusks,  demanding  room  also,  and  causes  the  first  to  change  its  position  lo 
another  location  still  farther  off  and  up  from  the  water,  a  few  feet  beyond ;  then  the  second  is  in  tnrii  treated  in 
the  same  way  by  a  third,  and  so  on  until  hundreds  will  be  slowly  packed  together  on  the  shore,  as  thickly  as  they 
can  lie,  never  far  back  from  the  surf,  however,  pillowing  their  heads  upon  the  bodies  of  one  another,  and  not 
acting  at  all  quarrelsome  toward  each  other.  Occasionally,  in  their  lazy,  phlegmatic  adjusting  and  crowding,  the 
posteriors  of  some  old  bull  will  be  lifted  up,  and  remain  elevated  in  the  air,  while  the  passive  owner  sleeps  with  its 
head,  perhaps,  beneath  the  pudgy  form  of  its  neighbor. 

Use  op  tusks. — ^A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  walrus  uses  his 
enormous  canines ;  many  authors  have  it  that  they  are  employed  by  Eosmarus  as  landing  hooks,  so  that  by  sticking 
them  into  the  icy  floes,  or  inserting  them  between  rocky  interstices  or  inequalities,  the  clumsy  brute  aids  his  hauling 
out  from  the  sea.  I  looked  here  at  Walrus  island  very  closely  for  such  manifestation  of  their  service  to  the 
members  of  the  herd,  which  was  continually  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals  from  the  surf  while  under  my  eye.  They 
did  not  in  a  single  instance  use  their  tusks  in  this  manner;  it  was  all  done  by  the  fore-flippers,  and  "boosting"  of 
exceptionally  heavy  surf  which  rolled  in  at  wide  intervals,  and  for  which  marine  assistance  the  walrus  themselves 
seemed  to  patiently  wait.* 

With  all  this  apparent  indifference,  however,  they  have  established  their  reputation  for  vigilance  in  spite  of  it; 
and  they  resort  to  a  ^-ery  singular  method  of  keeping  guard,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  In  this  herd  of  three  or  four 
hundred  male  walrus  that  were  under  my  eyes,  though  nearly  all  were  sleeping,  yet  the  movement  of  one  would 
disturb  the  other,  which  would  raise  its  head  in  a  stupid  manner,  for  a  few  moments,  grunt  once  or  twice,  and  before 
lying  down  to  sleep  again,  it  would  strike  the  slumbering  form  of  its  nearest  companion  with  its  tusks,  causing 
that  animal  to  rouse  up  in  turn  for  a  few  moments  also,  grunt,  and  pass  the  blow  on  to  the  next,  lying  down  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  the  word  was  transferred,  as  it  were,  constantly  and  unceasingly  around,  always  keeping  some 
one  or  two  aroused,  which  consequently  were  more  alert  than  the  rest. 

Helplessness  on  land. — In  moving  on  land  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  physical  power  in  the  hind  limbs ; 
these  are  usually  dragged  and  twitched  up  behind,  or  feebly  flattened  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body ;  terrestrial 
progression  is  slowly  and  tediously  made  by  a  dragging  succession  of  short  steps  forward  on  the  fore-feet;  but,  if 
the  alarm  is  given,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  contrast  which  they  present  in  their  method  of  getting  back  to 
sea;  they  fairly  roll  and  hustle  themselves  over  and  into  the  waves. 

How  long  they  remain  out  from  the  water,  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  stored  up  as  they  are  with 
such  an  enormous  supply  of  surplus  fat,  dull  and  sluggish  in  temperament,  I  should  think  that  they  could  sustain 
a  fasting  period  equal  to  that  of  the  Otariidce,  if  not  superior  to  them  in  endurauce. 

These  adult  males  before  me  looked  very  much  larger  than  I  expected  to  find  the  walrus,  t  and  it  was  fortunate 


*  I  have  seen  no  description  of  this  Pacific  walrus  which  is  as  good  as  is  the  first  notice  of  it  ever  made  to  English  readers,  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  Last  Voyage;  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  precisely  in  accordance  with  my  views  of  the  same  animal,  nearly  a  century  later,  viz, 
July,  1872.  He  said :  "They  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling  one  over  the  other  like  swine,  and  roar  or  bay  very  loud, 
80  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  they  gave  ue  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole 
herd  asleep;  some  being  always  on  the  watch.  These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  wake  those  next  to  them,  and  the  alarm  being 
thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  awake  presently.  But  they  were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  till  after  they  had 
once  been  fired  at,  when  they  would  tumble  one  over  the  other  into  the  sea  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  if  we  did  not  at  the  first  discharge 
kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  that  dangerous  animal  some  authors 
have  described,  not  even  when  attacked.  They  are  rather  more  so  to  appearance  than  in  reality.  Vast  numbers  of  them  would  follow, 
and  some  come  close  up  to  the  boats ;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the  pan,  or  even  the  bare  pointing  of  one  at  them,  would  send  them  down 
in  an  instant.  The  female  will  defend  the  young  one  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  ujjon 
the  ice.  Nor  will  the  young  one  quit  the  dam  though  she  be  dead ;  so  that,  if  you  kill  one  you  are  sure  of  the  other.  The  dam,  when  in 
the  water,  holds  the  young  one  between  her  fore-fins."    [Cook's  (1778)  Voyages  io  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  458.    London,  1785.] 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  light  of  desiring  to  detract  one  iota  from  that  credit  of  accurate  description  which  so  justly  belongs 
to  Cook ;  but  he  himself  did  not  indicate  that  he  thought  the  Pacific  walrus  a  distinct  species  from  its  Atlantic  congener ;  his  figure  of  the 
Bering  sea  Rosnarus  is  entirely  grotesque;  a  human  face  with  beard,  a  thin  neck  and  immensely  inflated  posteriors,  and  fore-flippers 
divided  up  into  distinct  fingers,  make  a  creature  as  totally  unlike  Odobwnm  obesus  as  need  be ;  yet,  naturalists  have  gravely  spoken  of  it 
as  "excellent"!  Had  Captain  Cook  possessed  the  same  explicit  and  graphic  power  of  description  in  his  pencil  that  characterizes  his  pen, 
I  know  full  well  that  this  caricature  above  referred  to  {Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.,  1776-1780,  vol.  ii,  pi.  lii]  would  never 
have  appeared. 

The  pinnipeds  are,  perhaps,  of  all  animals,  the  most  difflcult  subjects  that  the  artist  can  find  to  reproduce  from  life ;  there  are  no 
angles  or  elbows  to  seize  hold  of— the  lines  of  body  and  limbs  are  all  rounded,  free  and  flowing ;  yet  the  very  fleshiest  examples  never 
have  that  bloated,  wind-distended  look  which  most  of  the  figures  published  give  them.  One  must  first  become  familiarized  with  the  restless, 
varying  attitudes  of  these  creatures,  by  extended  personal  contact  and  observation,  ere  he  can  satisfy  himself  with  the  result  of  his 
drawings,  no  matter  how  expert  he  may  be  in  rapid  and  artistic  delineation.  Life-studies,  by  artists,  of  the  young  of  the  Atlantic  walrus 
have  been  made  in  several  instances,  but  of  the  mature  animal,  there  is  nothing  extant  of  that  character. 

tThe  most  satisfactory  result  that  I  can  obtain  from  a  careful  study  of  what  is  on  record  as  to  the  length  of  the  adult.  5  Atlantic 
walrus  is  a  mean  of  10  feet  7  Inches;  while  my  observations  on  Walrus  island  give  the  Bering  sea  5  adult  walrus  an  average  of  11  feet ; 
the  only  two  examples  which  I  measured  were  both  over  this  figure,  viz,  11  feet  9  inches,  and  12  feet  7  inches,  from  tip  of  muzzle  to  the 
skinny  nodule  or  exorescpnce,  scientifically  known  as  the  tail;  but  they  were  striking  exceptions  in  superior  size  to  all  the  others  in  the 
largo  herd  of  old  males  before  my  eyes  at  the  time,  and  were  singled  out  for  shooting  on  that  score.     I  fully  realize  this,  because  in  July, 
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for  the  accuracy  and  good  sense  of  these  notes  now  published,  that  one  of  the  natives  kindly  volunteered  to  shoot 
any  of  the  bulls,  of  which  I  might  select,  after  I  should  have  finished  my  sketching  and  writing.  I  therefore,  when 
my  drawings  were  completed,  selected  the  largest  animal  in  the  group;  and,  promptly  at  my  signal,  a  rifle  ball 
crashed  into  the  skull  at  the  only  place  where  it  could  enter,  just  on  the  line  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  midway 
between  them. 

Great  size  op  the  walrus. — This  animal,  thus  slain,  certainly  was  the  largest  one  of  the  entire  herd,  and 
the  following  measurements  and  notes  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon:  it  measured  12  feet  7  inches  from  its  bluff 
nostrils  to  the  tip  of  its  excessively  abbreviated  tail,  which  was  not  more  than  2 J  or  3  inches  long;  it  had  the 
surprising  girth  of  14  feet.  The  immense  mass  of  blubber  on  the  shoulders  and  around  the  neck  made  the  head 
look  strangely  small  in  proportion,  and  the  posteriors  decidedly  attenuated;  indeed,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
animal  was  bound  up  in  its  girth  anteriorly ;  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  me  to  weigh  this  brute,  and  I 
therefore  can  do  nothing  but  make  a  guess,  having  this  fact  to  guide  me :  that  the  head  cut  directly  off  at  the 
junction  with  the  spine,  or  the  occipital  or  atlas  joint,  weighed  80  pounds;  that  the  skin,  which  I  carefully  removed 
with  the  aid  of  these  natives,  with  the  head,  weighed  570  pounds.  Deducting  the  head,  and  excluding  the  flippers, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  skin  itself  would  not  weigh  less  than  350  pounds,  and  the  animal  could  not  weigh 
much  less  than  a  ton— from  2,000  to  2,200  pounds. 

Characters  op  head. — The  head  has  a  decided  flattened  appearance,  for  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ear-spots 
seem  to  be  placed  nearly  on  top  of  the  cranium ;  the  nasal  apertures  are  literally  so,  opening  directly  over  the 
muzzle ;  they  are  oval,  and  closed  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skull,  and  when  dilated  are  about  an 
inch  in  their  greatest  diameter.  ' 

The  tusks,  or  canines,  are  set  firmly  under  the  nostril-apertures  in  deep,  massive,  bony  pockets,  giving  that 
strange,  broad,  square-cut  front  of  the  muzzle,  so  characteristic  to  the  physiognomy. 

The  upper  lips  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea  are  exceedingly  thick  and  gristly,  and  the  bluff,  square  muzzle  is 
studded,  in  regular  rows  and  intervals,  with  a  hundred  or  so  short,  stubby,  gray-white  bristles,  varying  in  length 
from  one-half  to  three  inches.  There  are  a  few  very  short  and  much  softer  bristles  set,  also,  on  the  fairly  hidden 
chin  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  closes  up  under  the  projecting  snout  and  muzzle,  and  is  nearly  concealed  by  the 
enormous  tushes,  when  laterally  viewed. 

Peculiarities  op  the  EYES.^The  eyes  are  small,  but  prominent;  placed  nearly  on  top  of  the  head,  and 
protruding  from  their  sockets,  bulge  like  those  of  the  lobster.  The  iris  and  pupil  of  this  eye  is  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  exposed  surface ;  the  sclerotic  coat  swells  out  from  under  the  lids  when  they  are  opened,  and  is  of  a  dirty, 
mottled,  coffee-yellow  and  brown,  with  an  occasional  admixture  of  white;  the  iris  itself  is  light  brown,  with  dark 
brown  rays  and  spots.  I  noticed  that  Avhenever  the  animal  roused  itself,  instead  of  turning  its  head,  it  rolled  its  eyes 
about,  seldom  moving  the  cranium  more  than  to  elevate  it.  The  eyes  seem  to  move,  rotating  in  every  direction  when 
the  creature  is  startled,  giving  the  face  of  this  monster  a  very  extraordinary  attraction,  especially  when  studied  by 
an  artist.  The  expression  is  just  indescribable.  The  range  of  sight  enjoyed  by  the  walrus  out  of  water,  I  can 
testify,  is  not  well  developed ;  for,  after  throwing  small  chips  of  rock  down  upon  the  walruses  near  me,  several  of 
theiQ  not  being  ten  feet  distant,  and  causing  them  only  to  stupidly  st^e  and  give  vent  to  low  grunts  of  astonishment, 
I  then  rose  gently  and  silently  to  my  feet,  standing  boldly  up  before  them ;  but  then,  even,  I  was  not  noticed,  though 
their  eyes  rolled  all  over  from  above  to  under  me.  Had  I,  however,  made  a  little  noise,  or  had  I  been  standing  as 
far  as  1,000  yards  away  from  them  to  the  windward,  they  would  have  taken  the  alarm  instantly  and  tumbled  off 
into  the  sea  like  so  many  hustled  wool-sacks ;  for  their  sense  of  smell  is  of  the  keen,  keenest. 

Acute  HEARiNG.-^The  ears  of  the  walrus,  or  rather  the  auricles  to  the  ears,  are  on  the  same  lateral  line  at  the 
top  of  the  head  with  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  the  latter  being  just  midway  between.  The  pavilion,  or  auricle,  is  a  mere 
fleshy  wrinkle  or  fold,  not  at  all  raised  or  developed;  and,  from  what  I  could  see  of  the  meatus  externus,  it  was  very 
narrow  and  small;  still,  the  natives  assured  me  that  the  Otariidw  had  no  better  organs  of  hearing  than  "Morsjee". 

Loose  setting  op  the  tusks.— The  head  of  the  male  walrus,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  from  which  1 
afterward  removed  the  skin,  was  18  inches  long  between  the  nostrils  and  the  post-occipital  region ;  and,  although 
the  enormous  tusks  seemed  to  be  so  firmly  planted  in  their  osseous  sockets,  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  one  of 
the  younger  natives  flippantly  struck  a  tusk  with  a  wooden  club  quite  smartly,  and  then  easily  jerked  the  tooth 
forth.  I  had  frequently  observed  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  teeth  from  rattling  out  of  their  alveoli  in  any  of 
the  best  skulls  I  had  gathered  of  the  fur-seals  and  sea-lions ;  especially  diflcult  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But 
again,  on  this  interesting  subject  of  dentition,  it  is  best  that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Allen.  Eepetition  of  his  admirable 
diagnosis  is  unnecessary  here. 

Unusual  thickness  op  the  skin.— The  thickness  of  the  hide*  of  the  walrus  is,  after  all,  in  my  opinion,  its 

1874,  when  I  revisited  Walrus  island,  I  caused  a  younger  male,  and  one  tolerably  well  haired  over  with  a  very  dark  brown  and  short  coat, 
to  be  shot ;  when  measured  it  gave  a  length  of  only  10  feet  9  inches,  and  would  not  weigh,  in  my  best  estimation,  more  than  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds.  It  was,  however,  fully  matured.  Thus  the  "greater  size"  which  I  recognized  in  1872,  means  an  increased  length  of  five  or  six 
inches  to  the  Alaska  form,  with  a  relative  greater  avoirdupois.  The  complete  and  uniform  unhairlng  of  the  old  Alaskan  male  OdohanMS, 
IS  another  very  characteristic  feature  in  different  expression  from  Atlantic  herds. 

"While  savage  man  has  utilized  the  tough  hide  of  Bosnuirus  and  Obesus,  the  skin  was  also  used  by  the  Russians  themselves  to  cover 
the  packages  of  furs  sent  from  Sitka  to  Kiachta,  China ;  the  skin  was  there  stripped  and  again  sewed  anew  over  the  chests  of  tea  that  were 
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most  anomalous  feature.  I  remember  well  how  surprised  I  was  when  I  followed  the  incision  of  the  broad-axe  used 
in  beheading  the  specimen  shot  for  my  benefit,  to  find  that  the  skin  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  throat  and 
chest  was  three  inches  thick — a  pufiy,  spongy  epidermis,  outward  hateful  to  the  sight,  and  inwardly  resting  upon 
the  slightly  acrid  fat  or  blubber  so  characteristic  of  this  animal.  ISTowhere  is  this  hide,  upon  the  thinnest  point  of 
measurement,  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  It  feeds  exclusively  upon  shellfish  [LamelUbrancMata),  or  clams 
principally,  and  also  upon  the  bulbous  roots  and  tender  stalks  of  certain  marine  plants  and  grasses  which  grow 
in  great  abundance  over  the  bottoms  of  broad,  shallow  lagoons  and  bays  of  the  main  Alaskan  coast.  I  took  from 
the  paunch  of  the  walrus  above  mentioned,  more  than  a  bushel  of  crushed  clams  in  their  shells,  all  of  which  tha(- 
animal  had  evidently  just  swallowed,  for  digestion  had  scarcely  commenced.  Many  of  those  clams  iu  that  stomach, 
large  as  my  clenched  hands,  were  not  even  broken;  and  it  is  in  digging  this  shellfish  food  that  the  services 
rendered  by  the  enormous  tusks  become  apparent.* 

CowAEDiOE  OF  THE  WALEUS  OP  BERING  SEA.— It  may  not  accord  with  the  singular  tales  told,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  abouj  the  uses  of  these  gleaming  ivory  teeth,  so  famous  and  conspicuous;  but  I. believe  that  the 
Alaskan  walrus  employs  them  solely  in  the  labor  of  digging  clams  and  rooting  bulbs  from  those  muddy  oozes  and 
sand-bars  in  the  estuary  waters  peculiar  to  his  geographical  distribution.  Certainly,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  such  uncouth,  timid  brutes,  as  were  those  spread  before  me  on  Walrus  islet,  with  any  of  the 
strange  chapters  written  as  to  the  ferocity  and  devilish  courage  of  the  Greenland  morse.  These  animals  were 
exceeding  cowardly;  abjectly  so.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  natives,  when  a  herd  of  walruses 
are  surprised,  can  get  a  second  shot  at  them ;  so  far  from  clustering  attacks  around  their  boats,  it  is  the  very 
reverse;  and  the  hunter's  only  solicitude  is  which  way  to  travel  in  order  that  he  may  come  up  with  the  fleeing 
animals  as  they  rise  to  breathe.  Again,  I  visited  Walrus  islet  in  1874,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  United 
States  navy,  and  the  captain  of  the  revenue-cutter  Eeliance.  We  rowed  from  the  ship  directly  toward  the  islet,  to 
a  point  where  we  saw  the  accustomed  and  expected  sight  of  walrus  lying  thereon.  The  wind  was  fair  for  us  and  we 
came  up  almost  to  within  a  boat's  oar  distance  of  the  dozing,  phlegmatic  herd.  One  was  singled  out,  and 
Captain  Bak«r  shot  it — his  first  walrus ;  the  whole  herd,  as  usual,  hustled  with  terrible  energy  into  the  water,  and 
all  around  our  bpat,  for  we  had  not  landed,  and  they  did  not  rise  about  or  near  us  to  give  one  snort  of  defiance, 
or  to  give  us  the  faintest  suggestion  of  any  disposition  to  attack  us,  but  they  disappeared  unpleasantly  soon — too 
quickly. 

Absence  op  females  on  Walrus  island. — As.  I  have  said  before,  there  are  no  females  on  this 
island,  and  I  can  therefore  say  nothing  about  them;  I  regret  it  exceedingly..  On  questioning  the  natives,  as 
we  returned,  they  told  me  that  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea  was  monogamous;  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
sexes  in  sizie,  color,  and  shape  is  inconsiderable  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  until  the  males  are  old,  the  young  males 
and  the  females  of  all  ages  are  not  remarkably  distinct,  and  would  not  be  at  aU  if  it  were  not  for  the  teeth ;  they 
said  that  the  female  brings  forth  her  young,  a  single  calf,  in  June,  usually,  on  the  ice-floes  in  the  Arctic  ocean, 
above  Bering  straits,  between  point  Barrow  and  cape  Seartze  Kammin ;  that  this  calf  resembles  the  parent  in 
general  proportions  and  color  when  it  is  hardly  over  six  weeks  old,  but  that  the  tusks  (which  give  it  its  most 
distinguishing  expression)  are  not  visible  until  the  second  year  of  its  life;  that  the  walrus  mother  is  strongly 
attached  to  her  offspring,!  and  nurses  it  later  through  the  season  in  the  sea;  that  the  walrus  sleeps  profoundly  in 

received  in  exchange  for  these  furs  thus  enveloped,  and  which  were  carried  hence  to  Moscow.  Here  the  soundest  portions  of  the  hide 
remaining  on  the  boxes  were  finally  cut  up  and  stamped  into  "  kopecks  "  and  a  variety  of  small  change,  in  time,  to  revisit  its  native  seas  ; 
used  as  a  circulating  medium,  for  value  received,  throughout  all  Alaska  where  the  Russians  held  power.  A  leather  currency  was  long 
known  to  that  country,  and  old  Philip  Volkov,  of  St.  Paul,  told  me  that  he  never  saw  silver  or  gold  coin  used  on  the  seal-islands  until  our 
people  brought  it  in  1868.  These  walrus  parchment  roubles  were  worth  much  less  than  their  face  value — sometimes  only  one-third.  The 
Russians  also  made  harness  out  of  walrus  leather.  As  long  as  the  weather  remained  cold  and  dry  the  wear  of  this  material  was  highly 
.satisfactory,  but  woe  to  the  "kibitscha"  if  caught  out  in  a  rain  storm!  The  walrus  harness  then  stretches  like  india-rubber,  and  the 
horses  fairly  leave  the  vehicle  far  behind,  sticking  in  the  road,  though  the  traces  are  unbroken. 

•It  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  and  my  friends,  that  I  did  not  bodily  preserve  this  huge  paunch  and  its 
contents.  It  would  have  filled  a  half  barrel  very  snugly,  and  then  its  mass  of  freshly  swallowed  clams  (Mya  truncata),  filmy  streaks  of 
macerated  kelp,  and  fragments  of  crustaceans,  could  have  been  carefully  examined  during  a  week  of  leisure  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  was,  however,  ripped  open  so  quickly  by  one  of  the  Aleuts,  who  kicked  the  contents  out,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  had  been  done,  ere  the 
strong-smelling  subject  was  directly  under  my  nose.  The  natives  then  were  anxious  that  I  should  hurry  through  with  my  sketches, 
measurements,  etc.,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  push  off  their  egg-laden  bidarrah  and  cross  back  to  the  main  island,  before  the  fogs 
would  settle  over  our  homeward  track,  or  the  rapidly  rising  wind  shift  to  the  northward  and  imperil  our  passage.  Weighty  reasons,  these, 
which  so  fully  impressed  me,  that  this  unique  stomach  of  a  earnivora  was  overlooked  and  left  behind ;  hence,  with  the  exception  of  cxiriously 
turning  over  the  clams  (especially  those  uncrushed  specimens),  which  formed  the  great  bulk  of  its  contents,  I  have  no  memoranda  or  even 
distinct  recollection  of  the  other  materials  that  were  incorporated.  The  olivaceous  green  color  of  its  soft,  pasty  excrement  must  be  derived 
from  eating  chlorospenms  and  divers  branches  of  algoid  growth. 

tThat  the  sea-lion  and  the  fur-seal  should  be  so  apathetic  when  danger  to  their  young  arises,  and  that  the  clmnsy,  timid  walrus 
fights  for  their  protection  to  the  death,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  somewhat  strange.  According  to  all  reports  which  I  can 
gather  from  reputable  authority,  notably  Captain  Cook's  brief,  yet  explicit,  account,  the  walrus  never  deserts  its  young  in  that  manner, 
hitherto  described,  so  characteristic  of  the  Otanida  of  Bering  sea ;  this  odd  contrast  iu  behavior  is  worthy  of  further  attention,  as  far  as 
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the  water,  floating  almost  vertically,  with  barely  more  than  the  nostrils  above  water,  and  can  be  easily  approached 
if  care  is  taken  as  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  spear  it  or  shove  a  lance  into  its  bowels ;  that  the  bulls  do  not  fight  as 
savagely  as  the  fur-seal  or  the  sea-lion;  that  the  blunted  tusks  of  these  combatants  seldom  do  more  than  bruise 
their  thick  hides ;  that  they  can  remain  under  water  nearly  an  hour,  or  about  twice  as  long  as  the  seals ;  and 
that  they  sink  like  so  many  stones,  immediately  after  being  shot  at  sea.* 

FiKST  EECOED  OF  THE  ocouKRENCE  OF  FEMALES. — The  reason  why  this  band  of  males,  and  many  of  them 
old  ones,  should  be  here  to  the  exclusion  of  females  throughout  the  year,  is  not  plain.  The  natives  assured  me  that 
walrus  females,  or  their  young,  never  have  been  seen  around  the  shores  of  these  islands;  but  I  have  trustworthy 
advices  from  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  declaring  the  fact  of  the  capture  of  a  fp-jiale 
on  Walrus  islet  last  fall,  the  first  one  ever  recorded. 

Geographical  distribution  of  the  vs^alrus  of  Alaska. — The  walrus  has,  however,  a  very  wido  range 
of  distribution  in  Alaska,  though  not  near  so  great  as  in  prehistoric  times.t  They  abound  to  the  eastward  and 
southeastward  of  St.  Paul,  over  in  Bristol  bay,  where  great  numbers  congregate  on  the  sancj-bars  and  flats,  now 
flooded,  now  bared  by  the  rising  and  ebbing  of  the  tide.  They  are  hunted  here  to  a  considerable  extent  for  their 
ivory;  no  walrus  are  found  south  of  the  Aleutian  islands;  still,  not  more  than  forty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  small 
gatherings  of  these  animals  were  kiUed  here  and  there  on  the  islands  between  Kadiak  and  Oonimak  pass;  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  them,  south  of  Bering  straits,  wUl  always  be  found  in  the  estuaries  of  Bristol  bay  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula. 

Prehistoric  range  of  the  walrus. — Greologists  find  the  record  of  the  great  ice  period  well  filled  up  by 
the  range  of  the  walrus,  then,  as  far  down  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  the  littoral  margins  of  South  and  North 
Carolina;  and  its  fossil  remains  are  common  in  the  diluvial  deposits  of  England  and  Prance,  while  the  phosphate 
beds  of  New  Jersey  are  exceedingly  rich  in  old  walrus  bones ;  but,  within  historic  times,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  walrus  on  the  New  England  coast.  During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
are  known  to  have  frequented  the  southern  confines  of  Nova  Scotia.  That  hardy  navigator,  James  Cartier,  tells 
us,  in  his  quaint  vernacular,  that  in  May,  1534,  he  met  at  the  island  of  "Eamea"  (probably  Sable  island),  sporting 
in  the  sea,  "very  greate  beastes,  as  greate  as  oxen,  which  have  two  greate  teeth  in  their  mouths  ]i\e  unto  Elephant's 
teeth,  &  live  also  in  the  Sea.  We  saw  them  sleeping  on  the  banke  of  the  water ;  wee,  thinking  to  take  it,  went 
with  our  boates,  but  so  soon  as  he  heard  us  he  caste  himselfe  into  the  sea".  Another  old  salt,  "Thomas  James,  of 
BristoU,"  speaking  of  the  same  subject  shortly  after,  says,  "  the  fish  cometh  on  banke  (to  do  their  kind)  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  by  numbers  of  thousands,  which  fish  is  very  big,  and  hath  two  great  teeth ;  and  the  skin  of  them 
is  like  Beeftes  leather;  and  they  will  not  away  from  their  yong  ones.  The  yong  ones  are  as  good  meat  as  Veale. 
And  with  the  belKes  of  five  of  the  saide  fishes  they  make  a  hogshead  of  Traine,  which  Traine  is  very  sweet,  which, 

the  walrus  is  concerned.  There  were  no  females  or  young  among  the  herds  of  Bosmarus  which  I  observed  at  Walms  island ;  hence,  I  am 
unable  myself  to  give  ainy  facts  based  upon  life-studies. 

The  reported  affection  and  devotion  of  the  mother  walrus  seems  only  natural,  being,  as  it  is,  the  rule  throughout  all  the  higher 
grades  of  mammalia ;  while  this  attitude  of  the  sea-lion  and  fur-seal  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it ;  and,  were  it  not  that  it  was  so  plainly 
presented  in  a  thousand  and  one  cases  to  my  senses,  I  should  have  seriously  doubted  its  correctness.  Still,  the  best  authority  that  I  can 
recognize  on  the  habits  of  the  Phocidce,  Kumlein,  says  that  the  hair-seals  all  display  the  same  indifference  which  I  portray  in  this  respect 
as  characteristic  of  the  fur-seal  and  sea-lion. — [Kumlein:  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Arctic  America.  Bull.  U.  S.  National: 
Museum:  Washington,  p.  59,  1879.] 

*  I  personally  made  no  experiments  touching  the  peculiarity  of  sinking  immediately  after  being  shot ;  of  course,  on  reflection,  it 
will  appear  to  any  mind  that  all  seals,  no  matter  how  fat  or  how  lean,  would  sink  instantly  out  of  sight,  if  not  killed  at  the  stroke  of  the- 
bullet ;  even  if  mortally  wounded,  the  great  involuntary  impulse  of  brain  and  muscle  would  be  to  dive  and  speed  away ;  for  all 
Bwimming  is  submarine  when  the  pinnipeds  desire  to  travel. 

Touching  this  mooted  question,  I  had  an  opportunity  when  in  Port  Townsend,  during  1874,  to  ask  a  man  who  had  served  as  a, 
partner  in  a  fur-seaUng  schooner  off  the  straits  of  Fuca.  He  told  me  that  unless  the  seal  was  instantly  killed  by  the  passage  of  the  rifle 
bullet  through  its  brain,  it  was  never  secured,  and  would  sink  before  they  could  reach  the  bubbling  wake  of  its  disappearance ;  if,  however 
the  aim  of  the  marksman  had  been  correct,  then  the  body  was  invariably  taken  within  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  shooting.  Only  one 
man  did  the  shooting;  all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  10  to  12  white  men  and  Indians,  manned  canoes  and  boats  which  were  promptly 
dispatched  from  the  schooner,  after  each  report,  in  the  direction  of  the  shooting.  How  long  one  of  the  bodies  of  these  "clean"  killed  seals 
would  float,  he  did  not  know ;  the  practice  always  was  to  get  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  fearing  that  the  bearings  of  its  position,  when  shot 
from  the  schooner,  might  be  confused  or  lost ;  he  also  affirmed  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  not  a  dozen  men  on  the  whole  northwest 
coast  who  were  good  enough  with  a  rifle,  and  expert  at  distance  calculation,  to  shoot  fur-seals  successfully  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the 
ocean.  The  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  get  most  of  the  pelagic  fur-seals  by  cautiously  approaching  from  the  leeward  when  they  are  Asleep, 
and  throwing  line  darts  or  harpoons  into  them  before  they  awaken. 

1 1  have  been  frequently  questioned  whether,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  more  than  a  short  space  of  time  ere  the  walrus  was  exterminated 
or  not,  since  the  whalers  had  begun  to  hunt  them  in  Bering  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  To  this  I  frankly  make  answer,  that  I  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  subject  to  give  correct  judgment.  The  walrus  spend  most  of  their  time  in  waters  that  are  within  reach  of  these  skillful 
and  hardy  navigators ;  and  if  they  (the  walrus)  are  of  sufficient  value  to  the  whaler,  he  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  make  a  business  of 
killing  them,  and  work  the  same  sad  result  that  he  has  brought  about  with  the  mighty  schools  of  cetacea,  which  once  whistled  and  bared 
their  backs  throughout  the  now  deserted  waters  of  Bering  sea  in  perfect  peace  and  seclusion  prior  to  1842.  The  returns  of  the  old  Russian 
America  Company  show  that  an  annual  average  of  10,000  walrus  have  been  slain  by  the  Eskimo  since  1799  up  to  1867.  There  are  a  great 
many  left  yet.  But  unless  the  oil  of  Bosmarus  becomes  very  precious,  commercially,  I  think  the  shoal  waters  of  Bristol  bay  and  Kuskokvim 
mouth,  together  with  the  eccentric  tides  thereof,  will  preserve  it  indefinitely.    Forty  years  ago,  when  the  North  Pacific  was  the  rendezvous  of 
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if  it  wUl  make  sope,  the  King  of  Spaine  may  burne  some  of  his  Olive  trees."  (!)  This  spice  of  Yankee  enterprise  in 
"sope",  evidently,  did  not  come  to  a  successful  head.* 

The  walkus  "bidaerah".— The  finest  bidarrah  skin-boats  of  transportation  that  I  have  seen  in  this  country, 
were  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  natives;  these  were  made  but  of  dressed  walrus  hides,  shaved  and  pared  down  by 
them  to  the  requisite  thickness,  so  that  when  they  were  sewed  with  sinews  to  the  wooden  whalebone-lashed  fi-ames 
of  these  boats,  they  dried  into  a  pale,  greenish- white,  prior  to  oiling;  and  were  even  then  almost  translucent,  tough 
and  strong. 

Uses  of  waleus  hides.— Until  I  saw  the  bidarrahs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  natives  in  1874,  I  was  more 
or  less  inclined  to  believe  that  the  tough,  thick,  and  spongy  hide  of  the  walrus  would  be  too  refractory  in 
dressing  for  use  in  covering  such  light  frames,  especially  those  of  the  bidarka;  but  the  manifest  excellence  and 
seaworthiness  of  these  Eskimo  boats  satisfied  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  saw,  however,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
much  greater  labor  required  in  tanning  or  paring  down  the  thick  cuticle  to  that  thin,  tough  transparency  so  marked 
on  their  bidarrahs ;  for  the  pelt  of  the  hair-seal,  or  sea-lion,  does  not  require  any  more  attention  when  applied  to 
this  service  than  simply  unhairing  it ;  this  is  done  by  first  sweating  the  "  loughtak  "  in  piles,  then  rudely,  but  rapidly, 
scraping,  with  blunt  knives  or  stone  flensers,  the  hair  off  in  large  patches  at  every  stroke;  the  skin  is  then  air  dried, 
being  stretched  on  a  stout  frame,  where,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  it  becomes  as  rigid  as  a  board.  When  required 
for  use  thereafter,  it  is  soaked  in  water  until  soft  or  "green"  again,  then  it  is  sewed  with  sinews,  while  in  this  fresh 
condition,  tightly  over  the  slight  wooden  skeleton  of  the  bidarka  or  the  heavier  frame  of  the  bidarrah.  In  this 
manner  the  skin-boats  and  lighters  at  the  islands  are  covered  ;  then  they  are  air-dried  thoroughly  before  oiling, 
which  is  done  when  the  skin  has  become  well  indurated,  so  as  to  bind  the  ribs  and  keel  as  with  an,  iron  plating ; 
the  thick,  unrefined  seal -oil  keeps  the  water  out  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  character  of  the  hides; 
when,  however,  the  skin-covering  begins  to  "bag  in"  between  the  ribs  of  the  frame,  then  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the 
bidarrah  out  and  air-dry  it  again,  and  re-oiling.  If  attended  to  thoroughly  and  constantly,  those  skin-covered  boats 
are  the  best  species  of  lighter  which  can  be  used  at  these  islands,  for  they  will  stand  more  thumping  and  pounding 
on  the  rocks  and  alongside  ship  than  all  wooden,  or  even  corrugated  iron  lighters  could  endure,  and  remain  seaworthy. 

Manner  of  DRESsma  walrus  anb  sea-lion  hides. — I  noticed  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Eskimo  pared  the 
walrus  hide  down  from  the  outer  surface  or  hairy  side ;  while  at  St.  Paul,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
thickness  of  a  sea-lion's  skin  at  spots  around  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  paring  was  done  on  the  fleshy  side. 
Very  little  thinning,  however,  was  needed  in  the  case  of  sea-lion  "  loughtak".  t 

Gastronomic  qualities  of  walrus  meat. — The  flavor  of  the  raw,  rank  moUusca,  upon  which  it  feeds 
seems  to  permeate  the  fiber  of  the  flesh,  making  it  very  offensive  to  the  civilized  palate;  but  the  Eskimos,  who  do 

tie  greatest  whaling  fleet  that  ever  floated,  those  vessels  could  not,  nor  can  they  now,  approach  nearer  than  sixty  or  even  eighty  miles  of 
'the  muddy  shoals,  sands,  and  bars  upon  which  the  walrus  rest  there ;  scattered  in  herds  of  a  dozen  or  so  in  numbers  up  to  bodies  of 
thousands;  living  in  lethargic  peace,  and  almost  unmolested,  except  in  several  small  districts  which  are  carefully  hunted  over  by  the 
natives  of  Oogashik  for  oil  and  ivory.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  they  also  breed  in  Bristol  bay,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Avinova,  during  some  seasons  of  exceptional  rigor  in  the  Arctic. 

"  I  depart  from  the  Pacific  walrus,  for  a  moment,  in  thus  speaking  of  its  Atlantic  brother  with  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  rocka 
as  to  its  limit  of  southern  range  north  of  the  equator ;  for  the  thought  of  herds  of  walrus  floating  down  on  immense  frigid  floes  over  the 
present  low  lands  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  of  Anvers  and  near  Paris,  France,  is  an  interesting  one,  relative  to  the  features  of 
the  great  ice  age ;  down  they  came,  that  is  certain.  Van  Beneden  and  Leidy  have  recently  figured  their  aged  bones  as  they  are  silicified 
or  oast  in  the  marls  of  those  southern  coasts  and  interiors.  [See  Leidy,  Tram.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  xi,  1860,  Philadelphia.  Van  Beneden:  Des 
de  Os8.  #088.  dee  Envims  d'Anvera;  Annales  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Belgigue,  1877,  tome  i,  pp.  40-41.]  No  such  bones  ha.ve  as  yet  been  founp 
on  the  northwest  coast,  or  in  Alaska. 

tWhen  I  stepped,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  baidar  of  St.  Paul  island,  and  went  ashore,  from  the  "Alexander",  over  a  heavy  seai 
safely  to  the  lower  bight  of  Lukannon  bay,  my  sensations  were  of  emphatic  distrust ;  the  partially  water-softened  skin-covering  would 
puff  up  between  the  wooden  ribs,  and  then  draw  back,  as  the  waves  rose  and  fell,  so  much  like  an  unstable  support  above  the  cold  green 
water  below,  that  I  frankly  expressed  my  surprise  at  such  an  outlandish  craft.  My  thoughts  quickly  turned  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
those  hardy  navigators  who  used  these  vessels  in  circumpolar  seas  years  ago,  .and  the  Russians,  who,  more  recently,  employed  bidarrahs 
chiefly  to  explore  Alaskan  and  Kamtchatkan  terra  incognita.  There  is  an  old  poem  in  Avitus,  written  by  a  Roman  as  early  as  445  A.  D. ;  it 
describes  the  ravages  of  Saxon  pirates  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  who  used  just  such  vessels  as  is  this  bidarrah  of  St.  Paul. 

Quin  et  armoricus  piratim  Saxona  tractns 

Spirabat,  cui  pelle  falnm  fulcare  Britannum 

Ludus,  et  aesuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 
These  boats  were  probably  covered  with  either  horse  or  bull's  hides.  When  used  in  England  they  were  known  as  coracles;  in  Ireland 
they  were  styled  curacha;  Pliny  tells  us  that  Csesar  moved  his  army  in  Britain  over  lakes  and  rivers  in  such  boats.  Even  the  Greeks  used 
them,  terming  them  karabia;  and,  the  Russian  word  of  koraW,  or  "ship",  is  derived  from  it.  King  Alfred,  in  870-872,  teUs  us  that  the 
Finns  made  sad  havoc  among  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  numerous  "meres"  (lakes)  in  the  moors  of  their  country,  by  "  carrying  their 
ships  (baidars)  overland  in  the  meres  whence  they  make  depredations  on  the  Northmen;  their  ships  are  small  and  very  light". 

All  air-diied  seal  pelts,  no  matter  whether  hair-  or  fur-seal,  sea-  lion  or  walrus  hides,  are  called  by  the  Aleutians,  and  also  by  the 
Kamtchadales,  "loughtak"  or  "loflftak".  When  the  natives  of  Kamtchatka  told  Steller  in  1740-'42,  that  the  large  hair-seal,  Phocabariata, 
was  known  to  them  as  "loughtak",  they  evidently  did  not  give  him  their  specific  name  for  the  seal;  but  rather  expressed  theii-  sense  of  ii^ 
large  skin,  which  was  so  highly  prized  by  them  as  to  be  "the  loughtak"  of  all  other  loughtak  in  those  waters  of  their  country.  Erignathuo 
iarbatus  has  never  been  seen  around  or  on  these  islands  of  the  Pribylov  group,  biit  every  air-dried  fur-seal,  or  sea-lion  skin,  there,  is  called 
"loughtak"  by  the  people. 
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not  have  the  luxurious  spread  of  sea-lion  steak  and  fur-seal  hams,  regard  it  as  highly  and  feed  upon  it  as  steadily 
as  we  do  our  own  best  corn-fed  beef.  Indeed,  the  walrus  to  the  Eskimo  answers  just  as  the  cocoa-palm  does  to 
the  South  Sea  islander ;  it  feeds  him,  it  clothes  him,  it  heats  and  illuminates  his  "igloo  ";  and  it  arms  him  for  the 
chase,  while  he  builds  his  summer  shelter  and  rides  upon  the  sea  by  virtue  of  its  hide.  IJTaturally,  however,  it  is  not 
much  account  to  the  seal-hunters  on  the  Pribylov  islands ;  they  still  find,  by  stirring  up  the  sand-dunes  and  digging 
about  them  at  Northeast  point,  all  the  ivory  that  they  require  for  their  domestic  use  on  the  islands,  nothing  else 
about  the  walrus  being  of  the  slightest  economic  value  to  them.  Some  authorities  have  spoken  well  of  walrus 
meat  as  an  article  of  diet ;  either  they  had  that  sauce  for  it  born  of  inordinate  hunger,  or  else  the  cooks  deceived 
them.  Starving  explorers  in  the  arctic  regions  could  relish  it — they  would  thankfully  and  gladly  eat  anything 
that  \jas  juicy,  and  sustained  life,  with  zest  and  gastronomic  fervor.  The  Eskimo  naturally  like  it;  it  is  a 
necessity  to  their  existence,  and  thus  a  relish  for  it  is  acquired.  I  can  readily  understand,  by  personal  experience, 
how  a  great  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  own  people,  could  speak  well,  were  they  north,  of  seal  meat,  of  whale 
"rind",  and  of  polar  bear  steaks,  but  I  know  that  a  mouthful  of  fresh  or  "cured"  walrus  flesh  would  make  their 
"gorges  rise".  The  St.  Paul  natives  refuse  to  touch  it  as  an  article  of  diet  in  any  shape  or  manner.  I  saw  them 
removing  the  enormous  testicles  of  one  of  the  old  bull  walrus  which  was  shot,  for  my  purposes,  on  Walrus  island; 
they  told  me  that  they  did  so  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  widow  doctress  of  the  village,  Maria  Seedova,  who 
desired  a  pair  for  her  incantations. 

Curiosity,  mingled  with  a  desire  to  really  understand,  alone  tempted  me  to  taste  the  walrus  meat  which  was 
placed  before  me  at  Poonook,  on  St.  Lawrence  island;  and  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it  was  worse  than  the  old 
beaver's  tail  which  I  had  been  victimized  with  in  British  Columbia;  worse  than  the  tough  brown -bear  steak  of  Bristol 
bay — in  fact,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  fresh  flesh  of  which  I  know;  it  has  a  strong  flavor  of  an  indefinite  acrid  nature, 
which  turned  my  palate  and  my  stomach  instantaneously  and  simultaneously,  while  the  surprised  natives  stared 
in  bewildered  silence  at  their  astonished  and  disgusted  guest.  They,  however,  greedily  put  chunks,  two  inches 
square  and  even  larger,  of  this  flesh  and  blubber  into  their  mouths  as  rapidly  as  the  storage  room  there  would 
permit;  and,  with  what  grimy  gusto !  the  corners  of  their  large  lips  dripping  with  the  fatness  of  their  feeding.  How 
little  they  thought  then,  that  in  a  few  short  seasons  they  would  die  of  starvation  sitting  in  these  same  igloos — their 
caches  empty  and  nothing  but  endless  fields  of  barren  ice  where  the  life-giving  sea  should  be.  The  winter  of  1879-'80 
was  one  of  exceptional  rigor  in  the  Arctic,  although  in  the  United  States  it  was  unusually  mild  and  open.  The  ice 
closed  in  solid  around  St.  Lawrence  island — so  firm  and  unshaken  by  the  giant  leverage  of  wind  and  tide,  that  the 
walrus  were  driven  far  to  the  southward  and  eastward  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  that  island, 
who,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  their  mainstay  and  support,  seem  to  have  miserably  starved  to  death,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  village  on  the  north  shore.  The  residents  of  the  Poonook,  Poogovellyak,  and  Kagallegak 
settlements  perished,  to  a  soul,  from  hunger ;  nearly  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  I  recall  the  visit 
which  I  made  to  these  settlements,  in  August,  1874,  with  sadness,  in  this  unfortunate  connection,  because  they 
impressed  me  with  their  manifest  superiority  over  the  savages  of  the  northwest  coast.  They  seemed,  then,  to 
be  living,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  almost  wholly  upon  the  flesh  and  oil  of  the  walrus.  Clean  limbed, 
bright  eyed,  and  jovial,  they  profoundly  impressed  me  with  their  happy  reliance  and  subsistence  upon  the  walrus 
herds  of  Bering  sea.  I  could  not  help  remarking  then,  that  these  people  had  never  been  subjected  to  the 
temptations  and  subsequent  sorrow  of  putting  their  trust  in  princes ;  hence,  their  independence  and  good  heart. 
But  now  it  appears  that  it  will  not  do  to  put  your  trust  in  walrus,  either. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  by  Parry,  by  Hall,  and  lately  by  others,  that  the  flesh  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  is  palatable; 
perhaps  the  nature  of  food-supply  is  the  cause.  We  all  recognize  the  wide  difference  in  pork  from  hogs  fed  on  corn 
and  those  fed  on  beech  mast  and  oak  acorns,  and  those  which  have  lived  upon  the  offal  of  the  slaughtering  houses 
or  have  gathered  the  decayed  castings  of  the  sea  shore ;  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea  lives  upon  that  which  does  not 
give  pleasant  flavor  to  its  flesh. 

Impekfection  op  "WALRUS  IVORY. — Touching  the  ivory,  I  was  struck,  in  looking  over  the  tusks  as  they  protruded 
from  the  live  animals'  mouths,  by  the  fact  that  only  rare  examples  of  perfect  teeth  could  be  found ;  they  were 
broken  off  irregularly,  some  quite  close  to  the  socket,  hardly  a  single  animal  having  a  sound  and  uniform  pair  of 
tusks.  Most  of  the  walrus  ivory  taken  is  of  very  poor  quality ;  it  has  a  deep  core,  or  yellow,  suspended  pith,  and 
is  frequently  so  cracked,  where  the  ivory  is  the  whitest  and  the  firmest,  as  to  be  of  mere  nominal  value;  but 
exceptional  teeth  now  and  then  occur,  of  prodigious  size  and  superior  texture ;  these  are  carefully  treasured  and 
sold  to  great  advantage. 

The  antiquity  op  walrus  hunting. — Generally,  when  we  look  for  the  earliest  records  of  this  or  that 
action  or  occupation,  we  are  treated  to  a  vast  store  of  indeterminate  material,  upon  which  any  theory  or  conjecture 
may  be  raised.  But,  touching  the  case  of  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal  and  the  walrus,  in  northern  waters,  we 
have  exact  data  as  to  records  of  the  earliest  chase  and  capture  of  these  animals  by  our  own  people.  The 
history  of  walrus  hunting  comes  down  to  us  from  rare  old  antiquity,  in  this  way:  Shortly  after  868  A.  D.,  King 
Alfred,  of  England,  gave  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  Ormestra,  or  "Di  miserere  mundi,"  of  PaulOrosius,  in  his 
mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  into  this  complete  and  only  geographical  review  of  the  earth's  form,  as  known  at 
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that  time,  he  interwove  the  relations  of  Othere  and  the  Dane  Wulfstan.  The  former  was  a  great  man  from  Xorway ; 
he  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  beyond  the  north  cape  of  his  native  land,  and  to  the  then  unknown  eastward 
as  far  as  our  modem  Finland,  which  he  indicated  as  the  "country  of  the  Beormas".  He  shaped  his  course  to  this 
region,  "on  account  of  the  horse  whales,  inasmuch  as  they  have  very  good  bone  in  their  teeth";  also,  "this  sort  of 
whale  is  much  less  than  the  other  kinds,  it  being  not  larger  commonly  than  seven  eUs";  and  states  further  that  be 
Othere,  "had  killed  fifty-six  in  two  days". 

Deschnev  the  first  to  see  the  "WALKtrs  OP  Seeing  sea. — The  earliest  personal  record  made  of  the  walrus 
of  Bering  sea,  was  the  discovery  of  these  animals  by  Simeon  Deschnev,  that  Cossack  who,  first  of  all  civilized  men, 
sailed  through  Bering  straits,  October,  1648 ;  and  who  made  use  of  their  ivory,  en  voyage,  in  repairing  his  rude 
shallop.  He  also,  in  1651,  discovered  extensive  sand  shoals  north  of  the  Anadyr  mouth,  upon  which  large  herds  of 
walrus  were  resting.  But  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea  is  the  same  animal 
of  which  Isaiah  Ignatiev  learned  in  1646,  when  he  led  a  party  of  Eussian  fur-hunters  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma  as  far  as  Tchaun  bay.  He  did  not  see  it,  however,  and  traded  with  the  Tschukchies  for  the  teeth  in 
question.  His  report  of  a  nation  rich  in  walrus  ivory  far  to  the  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean,  is 
what  stimulated  the  remarkable  voyage  of  Deschnev,  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  many  others  who  were  not 
so  successful,*  viz:  Staduchin,  Alexiev,  Ankudinov,  Buldakov,  all  in  1647-1649. 

Boreal  range  op  the  walrus  op  Bering  sea. — The  range  of  the  Bering  sea  walrus  now  appears  to  be 
restricted  in  the  Arctic  ocean  to  an  extreme  westward  at  Cape  Chelagskoi,  on  the  Siberian  coast,  and  an  extreme 
eastward  between  Point  Barrow  and  the  region  of  Point  Beechey,  on  the  Alaskan  shore.  It  is,  however,  substantially 
confined  between  Koliutchin  bay,  Siberia,  and  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  As  far  as  its  distribution  in  polar  waters  is 
concerned,  and  how  far  to  the  north  it  travels  from  these  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  I  am  uu  ible  to  present  any  well 
authenticated  data  illustrative  of  the  subject ;  the  shores  of  Wrangell  Land  were  found  this  year  (1881)  in  possession 
of  walrus  herds. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  known  of  the  walrus  of  Bering  sea,  but  evidently  have  not  observed  it — at  least,  I 
think  so,  from  the  testimony  of  their  spirited  drawings  of  this  animal.  They  represent  it  with  the  body,  the  neck, 
and  the  limbs  of  a  horse,  running  on  camel-Like  feet,  with  an  equine  head,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  which  two 
enormous  tusks  depend;  it  is  made  to  gallop  rather  as  a  land-  than  a  sea-horse.  The  hair-seals  are  very  much 
better  delineated  by  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists;  and,  further,  no  suggestion,  by  such  means,  has  been 
made  of  the  fur-seal  by  them. 

The  chief  demand  for  walrus  ivory  first  came,  and  still  comes,  fi-om  those  patient,  skillful  Mongolian  hand- 
carvers,  who  work  the  teeth  up  into  a  variety  of  exceedingly  attractive  articles,  both  useful  and  fanciful.  Wrangell 
says  that  the  Tschukchies  "  make  long,  narrow  drinking  vessels  from  the  teeth",  which  require  much  time  to  hollow 
out ;  they  are  frequently  sold  to  the  Eeindeer  Tschukchies,  who  convey  them  to  the  Eussians. 

The  walrus  ivory  carving  of  the  Alaskan  Mahlemoots,  at  Oogashik  and  Nushagak,  in  particular,  is  remarkably 
well  executed ;  clever  and  even  beautiful  imitations  of  our  watch  chains,  guards,  table,  and  pocket  cutlery,  rings, 
bracelets,  and  necklace  jewelry  are  made  by  them.  They  have  earned  the  just  reputation  of  being  "the  sculptors  of 
the  north". 

Parry's  history  op  the  Atlantic  walrus. — In  closing  here  this  brief  biography  of  the  walrus  of  Bering 
sea,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  graphic  and  detailed  account  given  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  the  narrative  of  his  third 
voyage  to  the  north  pole,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eskimo  hunt  and  use  the  walrus  of  Prince  Eegent  inlet 
{Odobcenm  rosmarus),  fitly  expresses  my  own  observations  made  at  St.  Lawrence  island,  among  the  Tschukchie 
Eskimo  there;  hence,  I  shall  not  embody  them  in  type;  my  illustrations  will  supply  the  vacancy  which  his  accurate 
and  lengthy  description  alone  allows.t  I  call  attention  to  this  economic  history  of  the  Atlantic  walrus  by  Parry, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  written  with  great  fidelity. 

*Allen  erroneously  gives  the  credit  (on  p.  172,  Hist,  of  N.  A.  Pinnipeds)  of  first  discovery  and  report  of  the  walrus  ivory  of  Bering 
sea  to  "the  Cossak  adventurer  Staduchin,  who  found  (about  1645  to  1648)  its  tusks  on  the  Tschukchie  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma  river.  A  century  later,  Deschnev  also  found  large  quantities  of  walrus  teeth  on  the  sand-bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr". 
Michael  Staduchin  did  not  sail  from  the  Kolyma  mouth  until  1649.  He  ventured  at  that  time  as  far  east  probably  as  Cape  Chelagskoi; 
he  was  obliged  to  return  then,  after  getting  a  load  of  walrus  teeth  from  the  Tschukchies,  but  from  whom  he  could  get  no  meat  or 
provision  of  any  kind ;  he  saw  no  more  than  his  predecessor,  Ignatiev,  did,  three  years  prior ;  in  other  words,  he  did  not  then  see  the 
wabus  itself. 

tAs  the  natives  of  the  Pribylov  islands  do  not  hunt  the  walrus,  I  have,  in  my  studies  of  this  animal,  introduced  the  figures,  method, 
and  costumes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eskimo,  which  faithfully  typify  the  entire  Alaskan  people,  who  live  largely  upon  the  flesh  of  this  animal. 
I  do  so,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  wholly  germane  to  the  subject  of  my  discussion  in  this  monograph,  but  more  so,  as  it  is  the  first 
pictorial  presentation  of  the  ideas  involved  ever  given. 
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H.  A   BRIEF  REVIEW  OF   OFFICIAL  REPORTS  UPON  THE  CONDUCT   OF 

AFFAIRS  ON  THE  SEAL-ISLANDS. 

19.  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  LIEUT.  WASHBURN  MAYNAED,  U.  S.  N. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  Lieut.  Maynard's  ebpobt.— In  closing  this  biology  of  the  seal-life  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  it 
it  is  not  superfluous  on  my  part  to  present  to  the  reader  a  brief  review  of  the  writings  which  have  been  ordered  by 
the  government  upon  the  condition  of  the  subject  at  the  islands.  I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  prior  to  my  wort  in  1872  and  1874,  inclusive,  a  singular  absence  of  a  business-like  and  succinct  method  of 
comprehensive  information  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
absolute  control  of  these  interests,  and  is  responsible  to  Congress  for  the  same.  In  order,  therefore,  that  this 
statement  of  mine  shall  not  pass  as  a  mere  assertion  on  my  part,  I  deem  it  due  to  the  history  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  at  the  present  writing,  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  labors  of  those  officials  of  the  government  who  have 
made  the  fur-seals  of  Alaska  the  thesis  of  their  publications  and  correspondence.  These  papers  are  so  scattered  that 
a  combination  here  of  their  substance  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  shall  comment  only  upon  those  documents  which 
have  a  direct  reference  to  the  Pribylov  islands. 

Special  eeport  of  Lieut.  Washburn  Maynaed,  U.  S.  N.— Before  touching  upon  the  special  labors 
of  the  treasury  officials,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  synopsis  of  an  exceedingly 
concise  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  business  on  the  seal-islands.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Lieut. 
Washburn  Maynard,  U.  S.  N.,  and  was  submitted  byliim  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1874.  His  work  of  investigation  was  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Congress  expressed  in  an  act  approved  April  22, 
1874.  The  occasion  of  this  gentleman's  labor  arose  directly  from  the  constant  and  reiterated  charges,  made  more  by 
insinuation  than  by  specific  writing,  against  the  correctness  of  my  published  position  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  on  the  seal-islands,  and  he  proceeded  to  that  field  of  duty  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  determined  to  settle 
it  as  far  as  he  was  able  to,  by  a  thorough  and  personal  scrutiny  of  the  whole  subject.  He  did  so ;  and  I  now  desire 
to  embody  the  substance  of  his  communication  above  referred  to. 

The  only  fault  which  can  be  found  with  Lieutenant  Maynard's  report  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  brief,  though 
explicit.  I  should  say  here  that  he  evidently  did  not  consider  this  writing,  from  which  I  shall  quote,  more  than 
a  simple  statement  of  fact,  and  made  it  in  the  nature  of  an  answer  to  the  order  of  a  superior  officer. 

20.  SYNOPSIS  OF  LIEUT.  MAYNAED'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  substance  of  Lieut.  Maynard's  report. — The  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  the  seal-islands, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  are  the  principal  ones  of  the  Pribylov  group ;  the  other  two,  known  as  Otter  and 
Walrus,  are  merely  outlying  islets.  They  are  situated  in  Bering  sea,  between  the  parallels  of  66°  to  58°  of  north 
latitude  and  169°  to  171°  of  west  longitude.  St.  Paul  has  an  area  of  33  square  miles,  while  St.  George  claims  but 
29,  with,  respectively,  42  and  29  miles  of  shore-line  each. 

Climate. — They  are  enveloped  in  summer  by  dense  fogs,  through  which  the  sun  rarely  makes  its  way,  and  are 
surrounded  in  severe  winters  by  fields  of  ice  driven  down  by  the  Arctic  winds.    They  have  no  sheltered  harbors 
beyond  slight  indentations  in  the  shore-line  that  afford  a  lee  for  vessels  and  tolerable  landing  places  for  boats  when  ' 
certain  winds  are  blowing. 

Shores  and  ve&etation. — The  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  with  strips  of  sand-beach,  and  are  covered  by 
broken  rocks  at  intervals  between  them.  The  interior  of  both  islands  is  broken  and  hilly ;  neither'tree  nor  shrub 
grows  upon  them,  but  they  are  clothed  with  grass,  moss,  and  wild  flowers.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  fur-seals 
have  been  known  to  visit  them  annually  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and  raising  their  young, 
which  circumstance  gives  those  islands  their  great  commercial  importance. 

Habits  of  the  seal. — These  seals  occupy  the  islands  from  the  breaking  away  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  until  it 
surrounds  their  coasts  again  in  early  winter,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  May  until  December.  In  milder  hyemal 
seasons,  when  there  is  little  or  no  ice  about  the  islands,  a  few  seals  have  been  seen  swimming  around  in  the  water 
throughout  the  entire  year,  but  these  exhibitions  rarely  occur.  The  fur-seals  are  not  known  to  haul  up  on  land 
elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  except  at  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  lying  in  Bering  sea 
near  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  Bobbin's  reef,  a  small  rock  on  the  coast.  They  certainly  go  from  those  landing  places 
to  the  southward  in  the  fall,  for  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  sea,  either  solitary  or  in  shoals  of  thousands,  and 
are  killed  in  the  water  all  the  way  from  Sitka  to  the  straits  of  Fuca.  In  1833,  54  were  taken  by  the  Eussians  on 
the  Farralone  isla,nds,  off  seaward  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  remain  in  the  water  during  the  entire  time  they  are  absent  from  the  islands,  for  they  eat  their  food 
there  at  all  times,  and  are  able  to  sleep  upon  its  surface. 

Classification  op  the  seals. — They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  breeding  and  the  non-breeding 
seals;  the  former  comprise  the  full-grown  males  or  bulls,  the  adult  females  or  cows,  and  their  young  or  pups;  the 
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latter  embrace  the  young  or  bachelor  males  and  the  yearlings  of  both  classes.  Each  of  these  classes  leave  the  water 
and  haul  up  along  the  shores  of  the  islands  nearly  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other  as  they  are  massed  on  the  land, 
but  they  are  entirely  separate.  They  choose  certain  portions  of  the  shore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  not  all  of  any 
one  class  being  together,  but  spreading  into  many  communities,  which  are  often  several  miles  apart. 

Position  op  the  beeeding-eookeeies. — The  breeding  seals  ocetapy  a  slip  of  ground,  between  the  cliffs 
which  is  covered  with  bowlders  and  broken  rocks,  beginning  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  extending  back 
over  a  depth  of  from  50  to  200  feet  in  a  compact  and  uniform  mass.    Such  places  are  called  breeding-rookeries. 

Position  op  the  hauling-geounds. — The  non-breeding  seals,  on  the  contrary,  are  scattered  over  the  sand, 
beaches  and  the  higher  ground  in  the  rear  without  any  regular  order  of  distribution.  When  these  hauling-grounds 
iie  to  the  rear  of  the  breeding-grounds,  as  they  sometimes  do,  pathways  are  left  open  in  the  rookeries  at  convenient 
points,  to  allow  a  passage  up  from  the  sea  and  back  thereto,  for  the  non-breeding  seals. 

ISuMBEE  OP  EOOKKEIES. — There  are  7  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  island,  extending  with  the  adjacent  hauling- 
grounds  over  one-third  of  its  shore-line,  and  on  St.  George  island  there  are  5  breeding  places  and  hauling  reaches, 
which,  however,  take  up  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  coast.  These  breeding-grounds  are  re-occupied  each  year  with 
but  little  change. 

Desceiption  op  the  landing  op  THE  SEAL About  the  middle  of  May,  usually,  the  bulls,  which  are  the  first 

of  the  breeding-seals  to  arrive,  crawl  from  the  water  and  establish  the  rookeries  in  readiness  for  the  cows  that 
begin  to  come  somewhat  later.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rookeries  are  occupied  by  the  saine  bulls  and  cows  from 
year  to  j'ear,  as  they,  the  rookery  grounds,  change  but  little,  either  in  size  or  form;  but  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  bachelors  do  not  retvirn  to  the  same  hauling-grounds,  or  even  to  the  same  island,  with  regularity  from  year 
to  year.  The  time  of  arrival  of  cows  is  governed  by  their  period  of  gestation,  as  they  do  not  appear  on  the  rookeries 
until  within  a  short  time  of  giving  birth  to  their  pups.  Hence  all  do  not  come  at  the  same  period,  but  arrive 
continuously  from  the  last  days  of  May  until  the  middle  of  Jxily. 

Polygamous  and  angey  natueb  op  the  males. — The  bulls  are  polygamous,  having  from  20  to  50  cows 
each,  so  the  number  of  them  upon  the  rookeries  is  not  more  than  oue-tenth  of  that  of  the  cows.  They  have  frequent 
and  bloody  fights  for  the  possession  and  retention  of  their  places  upon  the  breeding-grounds,  and  for  control  of  the 
cows,  in  which  they  are  often  killed,  or  are  driven  from  the  rookeries,  and  are  more  or  less  badly  bitten  by  the 
sharp  teeth  of  their  opponents.  The  females  do  not  even  always  escape  unhurt,  as  two  males  seize  one  and  literally 
tear  her  in  two  by  their  struggle  for  her  possession. 

Aeeival  op  the  females  and  bieth  op  theie  young. — The  cows  are  continuously  arriving  upon  the 
rookeries  and  giving  birth  to  their  pups,  from  the  last  of  May  until  the  middle  of  July.  Usually  each  female  bears 
a  single  pup,  though  I  have  been  told  by  persons,  whose  statement  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  have 
witnessed  one  or  two  instances  of  twins-.  From  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  Julj-  the  rookeries  are  fuller  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  season,  as  the  pups  have  all  been  born,  and  all  the  bulls,  cows,  and  pups  remain  within  these 
limits. 

Peoteaoted  pasting  op  the  males. — During  the  breeding-season,  which  lasts  three  consecutive  months, 
or  nearly  so,  the  bulls  remain  upon  the  rookeries,  never  leaving  them  for  an  instant,  even  to  procure  food.  This 
fast,  and  the  constant  watchfulness  nfecessary  to  keep  their  harems  together,  and  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
other  bulls,  and  the  service  of  the  cows,  renders  their  position  no  sinecure.  Their  emaciated  bodies  and  loose  and 
wrinkled  skins  at  the  close  of  the  season  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fat,  sleek-looking  cows,  for  the  latter  have 
been  constantly  going  and  coming  between  the  rookeries  and  the  water,  so  that  at  any  one  time  there  are  seldom 
more  than  one-half  of  the  females  on  land. 

Changes  at  the  close  op  the  season. — About  the  first  of  August  the  breeding-season  ends,  and  the  pups, 
which  grow  rapidly,  now  are  large  and  strong  enough  to  move  about,  so  that  the  rookeries  begin  to  lose  their 
compact  form  and  rigid  exclusiveness.  The  bulls  begin  to  go  into  the  water,  their  places  being  filled  by  the 
younger  males,  which  up  to  this  time  have  not  been  allowed  by  the  older  males  to  go  upon  the  rookeries,  while  the 
^ows  and  pups  spread  back  over  the  haulings  in  scattered  groups,  and  occupy  more  than  twice  the  space  that  had 
previously  held  them. 

Aeeival  and  landing  op  the  bacheloe  seals. — Meanwhile  the  young  males  or  bachelor  seals  have  been 
coming  to  the  hauling-grounds,  which  are  covered  more  or  less  thickly  by  them  all  summer.  They  do  not  remain 
on  shore  long  at  any  one  time,  but  haul  up  to  sleep  and  play  for  awhile,  and  then  return  to  the  water  for  food.  They 
are  so  numerous,  however,  that  thousands  can  always  be  seen  upon  the  hauling-grounds,  because  all  of  them  are 
never  either  on  shore  or  in  the  water  at  the  same  time.  The  yearling  seals,  distinguished  by  their  size,  and  the 
silvery  color  of  their  sides  and  abdomens,  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  latter  part  of  July ;  then 
they  arrive  together  in  a  great  body,  males  and  females,  and  go  out  upon  the  hauling-grounds  in  large  numbers 
■and  play  one  with  the  other  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  bachelors  join  them  in  their  sport,  and  singling  out  the  baby 
cows  form  mimic  rookeries,  and  imitate  the  roaring,  fighting,  and  caressing  of  the  bulls  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

Shedding  op  the  pups  and  theie  leaening  to  swim. — In  September  and  October  the  pups  exchange 
their  coat  of  black  hair,  which  has  been  their  only  covering  from  their  birth,  for  one  of  fur  and  hair  combined, 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  yearling,  and  then  begin  to  learn  to  swim,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  their  departure 
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from  the  islands  in  November  and  December.  Prior  to  this  period  many  of  them  are  killed  by  the  surf,  especially 
if  the  season  be  a  stormy  one,  since  they  are  not  strong  enough  swimmers  or  expert  enough  to  save  themselves 
from  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  heavy  rollers.  The  cows  remain  with  their  pups  and  suckle  them,  until 
all  classes  have  left  the  islands,  usually  by  the  1st  or  10th  of  December.  It  is  probable  that  of  all  the  seals  born 
each  year  an  aggregate  of  about  one  halfe«ire  males.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  examining  one  hundred  pups, 
taken  at  random  from  the  rookeries,  and  in  that  number  the  sexes  were  about  equally  divided.  The  number  of 
bachelor  seals  in  proportion  to  the  cows  would  also  seem  to  confirm  the  suijposition. 

Characteeistic  changes  op  the  pelage. — There  is  not  the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  seals  of  the  two  classes,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  year  after  thei-r  birth,  but  as  they  gTow  older 
they  vary  and  diverge  in  the  tinting  of  their  coats,  so  as  to  be  readily  determined  each  from  the  other.  The  pups  when 
born  have  only  short  black  hair,  no  fur.  This  coat  is  gradually  replaced  in  their  first  year  by  a  dress  of  fine  elastic 
fur,  of  a  light  buff  color,  and  of  hair  longer  than  the  fur,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  and  give  that  silvery-gray  to 
their  sides  and  beUies,  and  that  dark  gray  characteristic  of  their  necks  and  heads.  The  color  of  their  hair  changes 
in  their  second  year  to  a  uniform  dark  gray.  In  their  fifth  year  the  hair  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males 
begins  to  grow  coarser  and  longer,  forming  a  sort  of  mane,  Avhich  increases  in  length  and  stiffness  until  the  animal 
attains  its  full  growth,  during  the  lapse  of  its  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  life.  The  females  are  not  found  uiiou  the 
hauling-grounds  with  the  males  after  they  are  two  years  old,  hence  it  seems  probable  that  they  go  from  the  rookery 
in  their  third,  and  bear  a  pup  in  their  fourth  year.  When  both  are  full  grown  the  sexes  dift'er  most  widely  in 
appearance;  the  male,  weighing  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  female,  has 
a  mane,  and  is  either  black  or  dark  brown  in  color.  The  tinting  of  the  female  is  a  soft,  rich  brown  on  the  back  and 
sides,  changing  almost  to  orange  upon  the  belly,  and  there  is  no  mane.  The  fur  of  the  cows  is  rather  thicker  and 
finer  than  that  of  the  yearling  seals,  though  the  skins  of  young  males  from  three  to  six  years  old  are  not  very  much 
inferior. 

Importance  op  knowing  the  number  op  seals. — It  is  of  very  great  significance  in  this  connection  to 
know  how  many  seals  come  annually  to  the  islands,  or  rather  to  understand  how  many  may  be  killed  for  their  skins 
annually,  without  causing  less  to  come  hereafter  than  do  at  the  present  time.  To  determine  how  many  there  are 
with  accuracy  is  a  task  almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  numbering  the  stars.  The  singular  motion  of  the  animals  when 
on  shore,  the  great  variety  in  size,  color,  and  position;  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  they  are  spread,  and  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  determined  exactly  what  proportion  of  them,  of  their  several  classes,  are  on  shore,  at  any  given 
time;  all  these  desiderata  for  comijrehension  make  it  simi)ly  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  approximation  of  their 
numbers.    They  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  fifteen  millions. 

Methods  op  enitmeration  op  the  fur-seal. — I  think  the  most  accurate  enumeration  yet  made  is  that 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  18'72.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  breeding-seals  are  governed  in  hauling  bj^  a  common  and  invariable  law  of  distribution,  which 
is,  that  the  area  of  the  rookery  ground  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  seals  occupying  it.  He  estimates  that 
there  is  one  seal  to  every  two  square  feet  of  rookery  surface.  Hence  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  simple  ojieratiou 
of  obtaining  half  the  sum  of  the  superficial  area  of  all  the  rookeries  in  square  feet.  He  surveyed  these  breeding- 
grounds  of  both  islands  in  1872  and  1873,  when  at  their  greatest  limit  of  expansion,  and  obtained  the  following 
results:  Upon  St.  Paul  island  there  were  6,060,000  feet  of  ground  occupied  by  ;-},030,000  breeding-seals  and 
their  young.  On  St.  George  island  he  announced  326,840  square  feet  of  superficial  rookery  area  occupied  by 
163,420  breeding-seals  and  their  young ;  a  total  for  both  islands  of  3,193,420  breeding-seals  and  their  young.  The 
number  of  non-breeding  seals  cannot  be  determined  in  the  foregoing  manner,  as  they  haul  most  irregularly,  but 
it  seems  to  me  probable  that  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  class  ig.  If  so,  it  would  give  not  far  from 
6,000,000  as  the  stated  number  of  seals  of  all  kinds  which  visited  the  Pribylov  islands  during  the  season  of  1872. 

General  accuracy  op  these  results. — It  is  likely  that  these  figures  are  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  myself  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  number  of  seals  in  order  to  decide  the  question  of 
how  many  can  be  taken  each  year  without  injury  to  the  fishery.  The  law  that  the  size  of  the  rookeries  varies 
directlj'  as  the  number  of  seals  increases  or  diminishes,  seems  to  me,  after  close  and  repeated  observation,  to  be 
correct.  All  the  rookeries,  whether  large  or  small,  are  uniform  in  appearance,  alike  compact,  without  waste  of 
space,  and  never  crowded.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  unimportant  to  know  the  actual  number  of  seals  upon  the 
rookeries.  For  any  change  in  the  number  of  seals,  which  is  the  point  at  issue,  increases  or  decreases  in  size, 
and  the  rookeries  taken  collectively,  will  show  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  breeding- 
seals  ;  consequently  changes  in  the  aggregate  of  pups  born  annually  upon  which  the  extent  and  safety  of  the 
fisheries  depends,  can  be  observed  accurately  from  year  to  year  by  following  these  lines  of  survey. 

Surveyed  plats  op  the  rookeries. — If,  then,  a  plan  or  map  of  each  rookery  be  made  every  year,  showing 
accurately  its  size  and  form,  when  at  its  greatest  expansion,  which  is  between  the  10th  and  25th  of  July  annually, 
a  comparison  of  this  map  will  give  the  relative  number  of  the  breeding-seals  as  they  increase  or  diminish  from 
year  to  year.  I  submit  with  this  report  maps  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  showing  the  extended 
location  of  breeding-rookeries,  and  hauling-grounds  upon  them.    These  maps  are  from  surveys  made  in  July,  1874, 
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by  Mr.  Elliott  and  myself,  and  a  map  of  each,  rookery  on  both  islands  drawn  from  careful  surveys  made  by  Mr. 
Elliott  in  1872,  show  them  now  as  they  were  in  the  season  of  1874  as  compared  with  that  of  1872.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  enlarged  copies  of  these  latter  maps  be  furnished  to  the  government  agents  in  charge  of  the 
islands,  and  that  they  be  required  to  compare  them  each  year  with  the  respective  rookeries,  and  note  what  change 
in  size  and  form,  if  any,  exists  upon  them.  Tliis,  if  carefully  done,  will  afford  data,  after  a  time,  by  which  the 
seal  fisheries  can  be  regulated  with  comparative  certainty,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  government, 
without  injury  to  this  valuable  interest. 

Number  of  seals  killed. — Since  1870  there  have  been  killed,  on  both  islands,  112,000  young  male  seals  each 
year.  Whether  this  slaughter  has  prevented  the  seals  from  increasing  in  numbers  or  not,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  can  only  be  deduced  from  their  past  history,  which  unfortunately  is  very  imperfectly  given.  In  1836  to  - 
1839  there  were  fewer  seals  upon  the  islands  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  since  their  first  discovery  in  1786.  On 
St.  Pau)  island,  then,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  all  kinds.  The  killing  of  them  was 
then  stopi)ed,  and  not  resumed  until  1845,  when  it  was  done  gradually,  and,  as  had  never  been  the  case  before, 
only  the  young  males  were  killed.  The  rookeries  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  1857,  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  about  the  same  aggregate,  although  a  less  number  of  bachelor  seals  were  killed  yearly  between 
1857  and  1868  than  have  been  slaughtered  since. 

Thoughts  on  theie  inceeasb  and  diminution  for  the  future. — This  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  will  not  increase,  and  that  this  limit,  a  natural  one,  has  been  reached.  If  they  could 
be  under  our  control  and  protection  at  all  times,  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  them  could  be  procured,  we 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  cause  them  to  multiply,  for  there  are  more  of  both  sexes  born  each  year  than  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  losses  from  the  natural  causes  of  death,  such  as  old  age,  diseases,  and  accidents,  and,  in 
reality,  A7e  do  not  even  know  where  they  are  and  what  they  are  about  for  seven  months  in  each  year,  while  we  do 
know  that  they  have  deadly  enemies,  which  make  sad  havoc,  particularly  among  the  pups  and  yearlings,  inas- 
much as  a  single  killer-whale  has  been  found  to  have  as  many  as  16  young  seals  in  its  stomach,  when  destroyed 
and  opened  for  examination. 

The  extent  of  human  protection. — Our  protection  of  them  can  only  be  partial ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can 
limit  the  number  to  be  killed  when  they  are  within  our  reach,  and  prevent  their  being  dispersed  on  the 
breeding  rookeries,  or  driven  from  the  islands.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  raised  is,  whether  the 
killing  of  the  number  above  mentioned  has  had,  or  has  not  had,  the  eifect  of  decreasing  the  aggregate  number 
of  seals.  Judging  from  the  comparison  between  the  maps  of  the  rookeries  as  they  were  in  1872,  and  the 
condition  of  the  rookeries  themselves  as  surveyed,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  best  informed  men  on  the  island, 
both  whites  and  natives,  I  think  it  has  not  as  yet.  Since  the  young  males  alone  are  killed,  injury  would  be 
effected  through  this  action,  if  it  did  not  allow  a  sufficient  number  to  reach  that  maturity  necessary  for  the 
satisfiiction  of  all  demands  of  the  breeding  females  on  the  rookeries.  The  young  males  do  not  grow  strong  enough  to 
roach  the  rookeries  until  they  are  at  least  six  years  old ;  hence,  the  effect  of  the  first  year's  killing  cannot  be  seen  in  that 
connection  until  the  pups  have  attained  this  age.  For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  a  little  too  soon  to 
decide  whether  we  are  killing  too  many  or  not,  since  the  present  conduct  of  affairs  has  now  been  only  four  years  in 
operation.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  more,  even  twice  as  many  as  are  now  killed  annually,  might  be  taken  every 
year  without  injury,  but  it  would  be  making  a  severe  and  most  hazardotis  experiment  before  any  definite  result 
has  been  obtained  from  the  first,  which  is  now  in  operation.  The  number  now  killed  annually  is  entirely 
experimental,  because  we  have  nothing  to  start  from  in  the  past  as  a  basis  of  estimation  for  the  future  until  the 
effect  produced  is  satisfactorily  shown.  I  would,  therefore,  not  recommend  an  extension  of  the  contract  as  to  the 
number  of  seals  to  be  killed  until  "vvithin  seven  or  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  one  now  existing  went  into 
effect,  when,  if  the  rookeries  have  not  decreased  in  size,  it  can  then  safely  be  done. 

The  lease  of  the  islands. — In  June,  1870,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska",  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease  to 
private  parties  for  a  term  of  years  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George,  under  certain  specified  conditions  and  restrictions.  Therefore,  the  subject  was  publicly 
advertised,  and  bids  solicited,  the  privilege  to  be  awarded  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder.  A  number  of 
individuals  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  under  the  firm-name  of  the  "  Alaska  Commercial  Company  "  were  the 
successful  bidders,  and  the  right  was  granted  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  now  in  force  (a  copy  of  which 
is  here  annexed)  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870.  The  terms  were  not  arranged  and 
the  lease  delivered  until  the  31st  day  of  August,  1870,  and  the  vessels  and  agents  of  the  company  did  not  reach 
the  islands  until  the  1st  of  October.  The  season  allowed  by  law  for  killing  seals  being  nearly  over,  but  few  skins, 
consequently,  were  taken  by  the  company  that  year  (3,448  on  St.  Paul,  and  5,789  on  St.  George  island).  But 
the  following  and  each  succeeding  year  they  have  taken  nearly  the  full  number. 

When  the  lease  was  made  it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  there  were  about  one-third  as  many  seals  on  St. 
George  island  as  there  were  on  St.  Paul,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  understanding,  the  number  to  be  taken  from 
each  island  was  fixed  at  25,000  and  75,000  respectively.  In  reality  there  are  only  about  one-eighteenth  as  many 
on  the  former  as  on  the  latter,  which  fact  having  been  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Elliott,  the  power  was  given  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Congress  to  change  the  ratio  on  each  island  to  a  correct  basis.  In  consideration  oi 
being  the  only  company  allowed  to  take  far-seals  on  the  islands,  it  has  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  rental  for  the  use  of 
them,  and  a  tax  or  duty  upon  each  skin  taken  and  shipped  from  them ;  not  to  kill  more  than  the  stipulated  number 
of  seals,  and  seals  of  a  particular  kind ;  not  to  molest  them  on  the  rookeries  or  in  the  water,  and  to  do  nothing 
Vhich  would  tend  to  frighten  them  from  the  islands,  to  provide  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and 
protection  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  neither  to  furnish  nor  allow  any  of  its  agents  to  use  distilled  spirits  or 
spirituous  liquors,  or  to  supply  them  to  any  of  the  natives. 

Employ:6s  op  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — The  company  employs  on  St.  Paul  an  agent  who  has 
general  charge  of  the  business  on  both  islands,  three  assistants,  a  physician,  a  school  teacher,  three  carpenters, 
a  cooper,  a  steward,  and  a  cook;  and  on  St.  George,  an  agent,  a  physician,  a  school  teacher,  and  a  cook. 

CoNDTJCT  of  the  SEALING. — The  great  work  of  the  season,  the  taking  and  curing  of  seal-skins,  begins  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  is  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  skins  are  in  the  best  condition  early  in  the 
season.  This  year  90,000  skins  were  taken  on  St.  Paul  by  eighty-four  men  in  thirty-nine  days.  The  natives  do 
all  the  work  of  driving,  killing,  and  skinning  the  seals,  and  of  curing  and  bundling  the  skins,  under  the  direction 
of  the  company's  agents  and  of  their  own  chiefs.  The  first  operation  is  that  of  driving  the  seals  from  the 
hauling-  to  the  killing-grounds.  The  latter  are  near  the  salt-houses,  which  are  built  at  points  most  convenient 
for  shipping  the  skins,  and  all  the  killing  is  done  upon  them,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  other  seals,  and  to 
save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  skins.  The  seals  suitable  for  killing  (which  are  the  young  males  from  two  to 
six  years  old)  are  readily  collected  into  droves  upon  the  hunting-grounds  by  getting  between  them  and  the 
water,  and  are  driven  as  easily  as  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  move  in  a  clumsy  gallop,  their  bellies  being  raised  entirely 
from  the  ground,  upon  their  flippers,  which  gives  them,  when  in  motion,  the  appearance  of  bears.  They  are 
sometimes  called  "sea-bears"  on  account  of  this  resemblance.  In  driving  them  care  is  taken  not  to  hurry  them, 
for  if  driven  too  fast  they  crowd  together  and  injure  the  skins  by  biting  each  other,  and  also  become  overheated 
and  exhausted.  They  are  driven  from  one-half  mile  to  five  miles  in  from  three  to  thirty-six  honrs,  according  to  the 
lopation  of  the  hauling-grounds.  Aft«r  reaching  the  killing-grounds  they  are  allowed  to  rest  and  cool  for  several 
hours,  particularly  if  the  drive  has  been  a  long  one.  The  drives  vary  in  number  from  five  hundred  to  as  many 
thousand,  as  there  happen  to  be  few  or  many  seals  upon  the  hauling-ground  where  the  drive  is  made.  In  each 
drive  there  are  some  seals  that  are  either  so  large  or  so  small  that  their  skins  are  not  desirable,  and  sometimes  a 
few  females  are  driven  up,  not  often,  however,  as  they  seldom  stray  from  the  rookeries.  All  such  are  singled  out 
and  permitted  to  escape  to  the  water.  The  killing  is  done  with  a  blow  on  the  head  by  a  stout  club,  which  crushes 
the  skull,  after  which  the  skins  are  taken  oft'  and  carried  into  the  salt-houses.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month 
of  June,  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  seals  in  the  drive  are  turned  away,  being  either  too  small  or  too  large, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  during  the  latter  half.  In  July  the  percentage  is  still  greater,  being  about  forty 
per  cent,  for  the  first  and  from  sixty  to  seventy -five  per  cent,  for  the  latter  half.  About  one-half  the  seals  killed  are 
about  three  years  old,  one-fourth  four,  and  the  remainder  two,  five,  and  six.  No  yearlings  have  been  killed  up  to 
the  present  time,  though  allowed  by  the  lease,  as  their  skins  are  too  small  to  be  saleable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
trade,  but  by  some  change  in  it  they  may  become  desirable  in  the  future  and  would  then  be  taken.  This  would,  however, 
injure  the  fisheries,  because  the  yearlings  of  both  sexes  haul  together,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them  so  as  to  kill  only  the  males.  There  has  been  a  waste  in  taking  the  skins,  due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
company's  agent,  and  partly  to  accident  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.  In  making  the  drive,  particularly  if 
they  are  long,  and  the  sun  happens  to  pierce  through  the  fog,  some  of  the  seals  become  exhausted  and  die  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  salt-houses  that  their  skins  cannot  well  be  carried  to  them  by  hand,  and  are  therefore  left  upon 
the  bodies.  This  was  remedied  during  the  last  killing-season,  by  having  a  horse  and  cart  to  follow  the  drive  and 
to  collect  such  skins.  Some  skins  have  also  been  lost  by  killing  more  seals  at  a  time  than  the  force  of  men 
employed  could  take  care  of  properly.  Cood  judgment  and  constant  care  are  required  in  taking  the  skins,  as  fifteen 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun  will  spoil  them,  by  loosening  the  fur.  Another  source  of  waste  is  by  cutting  the  skins 
in  taking  them  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ruin  them.  It  was  very  difificult  at  first  to  induce  the  natives  to  use 
their  knives  carefully,  and  several  hundred  skins  were  lost  in  a  season  by  careless  skinning;  but  by  refusing  to 
accept  and  pay  for  badly-cut  skins,  the  number  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  the  loss  this  year  on  St.  Paul 
was  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  from  all  causes.  The  salt-houses  are  arranged  with  large  bins  called  kenches,  made 
pf  thick  planks,  into  which  the  skins  are  put,  fur-side  down,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between  each  two  layers  of  skins. 
They  become  sufficiently  cured  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  kenches  and  piled  up  in 
"books",  with  a  little  fresh  salt.  Finally  they  are  prepared  for  shipment  by  rolling  them  into  compact  bundles,  two 
skins  in  each,  which  are  secured  with  stout  lashings.  The  largest  of  these  bundles  weigh  sixty-four  pounds,  but 
their  average  weight  is  but  twenty-two.  The  smallest  skins,  those  taken  from  seals  two  years  old,  weigh  about 
seven  pounds  each,  and  the  largest,  from  seals  six  years  old,  about  thirty. 

Counting  the  skins. — The  skins  are  counted  four  times  at  the  island,  as  follows:  by  the  company's  agent  and 
the  native  chiefs  when  they  are  put  into  the  salt-houses,  the  latter  giving  in  their  accounts,  after  each  day's  killing, 
to  the  government  agent ;  again  when  they  are  bundled  by  the  natives,  who  do  the  work,  as  each  is  paid  for  his 
labor  by  the  bundle;  by  the  government  agents  when  they  are  taken  from  the  salt-houses  for  shipment,  and  the 
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fourth  time  by  the  first  officer  of  the  company's  steamer,  as  they  are  delivered  on  board.  An  ofBcial  certificate  of 
the  number  of  skins  shipped  is  made  out  and  signed  by  the  government  agents  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  one  to  the  collector  of  San  Francisco,  the  third  given  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  shipped.  The  amount  of  the  tax  or  duty  paid  by  the  company  to  the  government  is  determined  by 
the  result  of  a  final  counting  at  the  custom-house  in  San  Francisco.  The  books  of  the  company  show  that  it  has 
paid  into  the  treasury  since  the  date  of  the  lease  (up  to  the  present  writing,  November  30,  1874), $170,480  54  on 
account  of  the  rental  of  the  islands,  and  $1,057,709  74  as  tax  on  the  seal-skins  taken.  The  latter  sum  is  less  by 
-$16,458  63  than  the  tax  that  should  have  been  paid  had  one  hundred  thousand  skins  been  taken  each  year  since 
1870,  or,  in  other  words,  6,269  fewer  skins  have  been  shipped  than  the  law  permitted.  The  record  kept  at  the 
islands  by  both  the  government's  and  company's  agents  shows  that  in  1871  but  19,077  skins  were  taken  from  St. 
George  instead  of  25,000,  the  legal  number  allowed,  and  that  every  year  since  the  number  shipped  has  fallen  a  little 
short  of  100,000.  . 

Policy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. — The  company  has  wisely  adopted  a  fair  and  liberal  policy 
in  its  dealings  with  the  natives,  and  is  more  than  repaid  for  the  expense  incurred  by  the  increased  ease  and  rapidity 
-with  which  they  work  while  taking  skins.  I  examined  carefully  the  books  and  papers  of  the  company,  both  at  its 
offlce  in  San  Francisco  and  upon  the  island ;  also  the  record  kept  by  the  government  agents,  and  talked  privately 
with  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives,  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  by  so  doing  that  there  has  been  any  fraud 
practiced  toward  the  government,  or  want  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  natives  keep  a  jealous 
watch  upon  the  seals,  being  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  their  welfare  depends  upon  the  safety  of  the  fisheries, 
and  they  are  also  well  informed  in  regard  to  all  laws  and  contracts  which  have  been  made  by  the  government 
concerning  them. 

Treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  company. — The  lease  requires  that  provision  be  made  by  the  company 
for  the  comfdlrt,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

The  natives  do  all  the  work  of  taking  and  curing  the  seal-skins,  for  which  they  are  paid  by  the  company  forty 
cents  a  skin.  This  produces  each  year  a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  is  divided  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
islands,  according  to  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  each,  which  gives  $30,000  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul,  and 
f  10,000  to  those  of  St.  George.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  paid  forty  cents  apiece  for  sea-lion  skins,  ten  cents 
for  their  throats,  and  $5  a  barrel  for  their  intestines.  As  this  sum  is  earned  by  the  joint  labor  of  all  the  able-bodied 
men,  it  is  considered  a  common  fund,  to  be  divided  equitably  among  them.  Payment  is  made  for  all  other  labor  to 
each  individual  performing  it  at  established  rates.  In  dividing  the  sealing  fund,  the  ability  of  the  sealers  is 
considered,  and  the  division  made  accordingly.  Thus  the  strongest  and  most  skillful  men,  who  work  the  entire 
season,  receive  a  first  class  share.  Those  who  are  less  skillful,  and  the  old  men  who  are  unable  to  do  the  harder 
part  of  the  work,  receive  second  and  third  shares,  while  the  boys  who  tak§  part  in  the  sealing  for  the  first  time 
receive  a  fourth  class  share.  The  assignment  of  shares  is  made  by  the  chiefs  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  others. 
Each  year,  after  all  the  skins  have  been  taken,  the  chiefs  furnish  the  company's  agents  with  a  list  of  the  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  sealing  during  the  season,  and  the  share  assigned  to  each.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class  are,  respectively,  90,  80,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  first  class  share.  Two  first  class  shares  are  voluntarily  giA^en 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  one  for  that  of  the  priest.  The  value  of  the  shares  varies  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  sealing.  This  year  (1874)  it  was  for  each,  respectively,  $429  53,  $368  58, 
$343  62,  and  $300  63.  The  result  of  the  division  is  formally  made  to  the  people  by  the  company's  agents,  through 
the  chiefs  and  in  the  presence  of  the  government's  agents.  These  sums  are  not  paid  at  the  time  to  the  natives,  but 
are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  book  of  the  company  and  in  passbooks  which  are  furnished  to  each  man.  All 
other  labor  is  paid  for  in  coin  when  performed,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  except  that  of  bundling  skins,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  bundle.  The  first  chief  is  paid  a 
monthly  salary  of  $15,  and  each  of  the  others,  three  in  number,  one  of  $10,  in  addition  to  their  shares  of  the 
sealing  flind.  Other  natives,  men  and  women,  employed  throughout  the  year  in  other  capacities,  receive  from  $4 
to  $30  a  month  and  board. 

The  company's  store. — Clothing,  i^rovisions,  and  other  articles  are  kept  in  the  company's  store-houses  on 
the  island,  and  are  sold  .to  the  natives  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  for  which  the  same  could  be  bought  at  retail  in 
San  Francisco.  I  examined  the  goods,  and  found  them  to  be  of  good  quality.  _The  people  have  but  little  idea  of 
economy,  and  would  spend  all  their  money  in  a  short  time  for  certain  articles  of  which  they  are  fond,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  their  sale,  such  as  butter,  sugar,  and  perfumery.  They  are  encouraged  to  save  money  by  the 
company,  which  receives  deposits  from  them,  subject  to  the  usual  rules  of  "savings  banks",  and  pays  an  interest 
of  9  per  cent,  per  annum.  Deposits  range  from  $100  to  $1,100.  The  church  has  a  deposit  of  $8,000.  Some  are  in 
debt  to  the  company,  but  become  less  so  every  year.  Such  as  are  witho\it  means  of  support,  widows  and  orphan 
children,  are  supported  by  the  company. 

Sanitary  advancement.— The  natives  live  partly  in  "barrabaras,"  or  earth-houses,  and  partly  in  comfortable 
frame-houses.  Thirty  of  the  latter  have  been  built  within  the  last  two  years  by  the  company,  and  given  rent  free. 
Others  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  company  to  give  each  family  a  house. 
The  lease  requires  the  annual  delivery  upon  the  island  of  sixty  cords  of  fire-wood,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dried 
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salmon,  for  the  use  of  the  natives ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  coal,  ton  for  cord,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  former,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  salted  salmon  and  codfish  for  the  latter.  Both  have 
been  regularly  supplied,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  the  government  agent  and  the  statements  of  the  natives, 
together  with  as  much  salt  and  as  many  barrels  as  have  been  desired  for  curing  and  storing  their  seal-meat. 

Two  physicians  are  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  one  residing  on  each  island,  who  are  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  have  already,  by  their  efforts,  seconded  by  the  example  of  the  other  white  residents,  induced 
greater  cleanhness  and  a  more  healthful  mode  of  living  among  the  natives. 

School  Attenbanoe. — The  education  of  the  native  children  has  not  been  neglected,  though  so  far  the 
attempt  to  teach  them  has  not  been  as  successful  as  could  be  desired.  For  each  island  a  competent  teacher,  a 
convenient  and  well-warmed  school-room,  and  a  supply  of  school-books,  etc.,  have  been  provided  every  year  from 
the  first  of  October  until  the  first  of  June,  but  the  difiiculty  has  been  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  chidren,  as 
they  do  not  think  them  ablfe  to  learn  both  English  and  Russian,  and  as  the  latter  is  the  language  of  their  church 
they  consider  it  the  most  important.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school  on  St.  George  has  been  but  five  or  six, 
while  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  children,  and  on  St.  Paul  but  four  or  five,  with  from  forty  to  fifty  children. 
Last  year  on  the  latter  island  there  was  a  better  attendance,  and  the  children  made  considerable  progress. 
The  prejudice  of  the  older  people  seems  likely  to  wear  away,  as  they  learn  a  little  English  themselves  from 
constantly  hearing  it,  and  will  doubtless  disappear  after  a  time. 

Terms  or  the  seal-island  lease  from  the  government. — This  indenture  in  duplicate,  made  this  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1870, 
Iby  and  between  William  A.  Richardson,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1870,  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur -hearing  animals  in  Alaska,"  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  a  corporation  duly 
established  nnder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  acting  by  John  F.  Miller,  its  president  and  agent,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  at 
a  meeting  of  its  hoard  of  trustees,  held  January  31,  1870,  witnesseth : 

That  said  secretary  hereby  leases  to  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  without  power  of  transfer,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years 
from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1870,  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  within 
the  territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said  island  for  the  skins  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  right  under  this  lease,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  pay,  for 
each  year  during  said  term  and  in  proportion  during  any  part  thereof,  the  sum  of  |55,000  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  secretary  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  under  said  act,  which  payment  shall  be  secured  by  deposit 
of  United  States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  also  covenant  and  agree  to  pay  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  said 
rules  and  regulations,  an  internal-revenue  tax  or  duty  of  $2  for  each  seal-skin  taken  and  shipped  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  also  the  sum  of  60J  cents  for  each  fur-seal  skin  taken  and  shipped,  and  55  cents  per  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  oil 
obtained  from  said  seals,  for  sale  in  said  islands  or  elsewhere,  and  sold  by  said  company ;  and  also  covenant  and  agree,  in  accordance  with 
said  rules  and  regulations,  to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  annually  during  said  term 
25,000  dried  salmon,  60  cords  fire-wood,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barrels  for  preserving  the  necessary 
supply  of  meat. 

And  the  said  lessees  also  hereby  covenant  and  agree  during  the  term  aforesaid  to  maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  with 
said  rules  and  regulations  and  suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  months  in  each  year. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  not  kill  upon  said  island  of  St.  Paul  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  fur-seals, 
and  upon  the  island  of  St.  George  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  fur-seals  per  annum;  not  to  kill  any  fur-seal  upon  the  islands 
aforesaid  in  any  other  month  except  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October  of  each  year;  not  to  kill  said  seals  at  any  time  by 
the  use  of  fire-arms  or  means  tending  to  drive  said  seals  from  said  islands;  not  to  kill  any  female  seals  or  seals  under  one  year  old ;  not  to 
kill  any  seal  in  waters  adjacent  to  said  islands,  or  on  the  beach,  cliffs,  or  rocks,  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  to  abide  by  any  restriction  or  limitation  upon  the  right  to  kill  seals  under  this  lease 
that  the  act  prescribes,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  such  seals. 

And  the  said  lessees  hereby  agree  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  sell,  transfer,  or  assign  this  lease,  and  that  any  transfer,  sale,  or 
assignment  of  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  agree  to  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  the  vessels  employed  by  them  certified  copies  of  this  lease,  to 
be  presented  to  the  government  revenue  officers  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  said  islands,  as  the  authority  of  said  lessees  for  the  landing 
and  taking  of  said  skins. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  they  or  their  agents  shall  not  keep,  sell,  furnish,  give,  or  dispose  of  any  distilled 
spirituous  liquors  on  either  of  said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being  a  physician  and  furnishing  the  same  for  use 
as  medicine. 

And  the  said  lessees  further  covenant  and  agree  that  this  lease  is  accepted,  subject  to  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  rental  herein  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  said  lessees  for  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  all 
the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  and  will  abide  by  and  conform  to  said  rules  and  regulations. 

And  the  said  lessees,  accepting  this  lease  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  farther  covenant 
and  agree  that  they  will  fuUfil  all  the  provisions,  requirements,  and  limitations  of  said  act,  whether  herein  specifically  set  ovit  or  not. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

WILLUM  A.  EICHAEDSON,     [skal.] 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Executed  in  presence  of — 
J.  H.  Saville. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY, 
By  JOHN  F.  MILLEE,  President,  [seal.] 
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Monograph— SEAL-ISLANDS. 
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A  FUR-SEAL,  as  drawn  by  C.  Landseer,  1848. 

'O.  nigra— Black  Otary."    [Encyelo.  Metropolitana,  London,  1848,  Fig.  2,  pi.  ix,  p.  109  ] 

[Evidently  drawn  from  an  alcoholic  or  air-dried  specimen  of  an  Arctocephalus  pup,  in  its  black  natal  coat. — H.  "W.  E,] 


THE    FUR-SEAL. 

(Callorhinus  ursinus.) 

[Fao-similo  of  a  flgare  engraved  on  steel  from  a  drawing  by  Sidmy  Edwards  li.isod  upon  StoUcr's  description,  publisbod  as  "Phoca  ursina"  in  the 
Book  of  Nature,  vol.  i,  pi.  03,  Pbila.,  1834.  This  is,  in  its  aggi'egate,  one  of  the  best  figures  of  the  Fur-seal  given  to  the  world  prior  to  my  life-studies  on 
the  Pribylov  Islands,  1872-70,  inclusive.— H.  "W.  E.] 
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21.— EPITOME   OF  SPECIAL  EBPOETS   UPON  THE   SEAL-ISLAiTDS   IN  THE  AECHIVES  OF  THE 

TEEASURY  DEPAETMENT. 

The  official  files  op  the  Treasukt  Depaetmekt.— The  first  direct  reports  received  by  the  government 
from  its  agents  were  those  of  Charles  Bryant  and  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  each  dated  November  30,  1869,  and  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  they  were  published  by  order  of  Congress  January  26,  1870.  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No, 
32,  41st  Congress,  2d  session.)    The  references  made  to  the  seal-life  in  these  documents  are  very  brief  and  general. 

On  the  30th  December,  1870,  the  next  communication  from  the  seal-islands  touching  the  condition  of  the 
animals,  etc.,  was  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  from  its  agent,  Mr.  S.  N.  Buynitsky;  it  is  a  very  brief 
review  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  83,  44th  Congress,  1st  session,  pp.  41  and  44  inclusive.) 
This  is  followed  on  November  10,  1871,  by  another  report  upon  the  same  subject  by  Charles  Bryant,  still  brief  and 
general.  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  83,  44th  Congress,  1st  session,  pp.  59  and  66  inclusive.)  It  is  a  mere  synopsis  of  the 
success  of  the  sealing  season,  and  is  followed  by  another  routine  report  by  the  same  author,  dated  August  15,  1872, 
of  the  same  vague  and  general  tenor. 

A  series  of  brief  annual  reports  of  this  character  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  been  annually 
received  by  the  government  from  Messrs.  Bryant,  Morton,  and  Otis,  respectively,  up  to  date,  being  all  restricted  to 
short  business  recapitulations  of  the  season's  work  in  sealing,  condition  of  the  natives,  etc. ;  they  are  supplemented 
and  illustrated  by  the  reports  made  by  the  assistant  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  address  their 
communications  to  the  treasury  agent  in  charge,  or  chief  special  officer  of  the  government. 

The  last  two  annual  reports  of  Colonel  Otis,  special  agent  Treasury  Department,  are  elaborated  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  sealing-labor  and  figures  of  the  progress  of  the  work  itself.  He  gives  no  special  attention  to  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  fur-seal  in  his  communication  to  the  Secretary. 


L  ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  NOTES. 

22.  THE  EUSSIAN  SEAL-ISLANDS,  BBEING  AND  COPPEE,  OE  THE  COMMANDEE  GEOUP. 

Extracted  feom  Professor  NordenskiOld's  Report  in  reference  to  Bering  island 

[Translated  by  Capt.  G.  Niebaum.] 

Aeeival  op  Noedenskiold  :  Location  of  BEEiisra  island. — The  Yega  anchored  on  the  14th  August,  1879, 
in  a  rather  poor,  open  harbor  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island.  Bering  island  is  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  is  situated  nearest  Kamtchatka;  it  does  not  belong,  nor  does  the  neighboring  Copper  island, 
to  America,  but  to  Asia,  and  is  controlled  by  Eussia;  nevertheless,  the  American  Alaska  Company  have  obtained 
the  hunting  privilege,  and  maintain  here  a  not  inconsiderable  trading-station,  which  consists  of  about  300 
inhabitants,  supplying  them  with  provisions  and  manufactured  goods,  and  from  them  in  turn  receiving  their  labor, 
principally  rendered  in  taking  skins  of  the  eared-seal,  or  sea-bear  {Otaria  ursina);  between  40,000  and  100,000*  of 

*  These  figures  are  in  error ;  the  table  given  at  the  close  of  this  translation  will  show  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fur-seal,  as  it  bred, 
was  first  seen  and  described  by  Stellar,  who  wrote  his  description  on  this  island,  when  shipwrecked  there  with  Bering,  in  1741-42. 
Steller's  account  and  the  stories  of  the  survivors  drew  a  large  concourse  of  raprcious  hunters  to  the  Commander  islands ;  they  appear,  as 
near  as  I  can  arrive  at  truths,  from  the  scanty  record,  to  have  quickly  exterminated  the  sea-otters,  and  to  have  killed  many  and  harrassed 
the  other  fur-seals  entirely  away  from  the  island ;  so  that  there  was  an  interregnum  between  1760  and  1786,  during  which  time  the  Eussian 
promyshleniks  took  no  fur-seals,  and  were  utterly  at  loss  to  know  whither  these  creatures  had  fled  from  the  islands  of  Bering  and  Copper. 
When  they  (the  seals)  began  to  revisit  their  haunts  on  the  Commander  islands,  I  can  find  no  specific  date ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  reappear  on  Bering  and  Copper  islands  to  anything  like  the  number  seen  by  Steller,  until  1837-38 ;  perhaps  have  not 
done  so  until  quite  recently.  At  least,  in  1867,  the  Russians  did  not  think  more  than  20,000  skins  could  be  secured  there  annually,  while 
they  declared  100,000  could  be  taken  readily  at  the  Pribylovs ;  again,  since  1867  the  capacity  of  the  Commander  group  has  gradually 
increased  from  15,000  to  20,000,  then  to  40,000  and  50,000  "  holluschickie  "  per  annum.  Now,  this  striking  improvement  is  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  superior  treatment  of  the  whole  business  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  had  also  leased  these  interests  from  the  Russian 
government  In  1871  for  a  term  of  20  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  when  the  fur-seals  on  the  Commander  islands  became  so  ruthlessly 
hunted  and  harrassed  shortly  after  Steller's  observations  in  1742,  then  they  soon  repaired,  or  rather  most  of  the  survivors  did,  to  the 
shelter  and  isolation  of  the  Pribylov  group,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  man ;  and  it  remained  so  untU  1786-'87.  Then  succeeded  a 
period  between,  up  to  1842-'45,  when  the  unhappy  seals  had  but  little  rest  or  choice  between  the  Commander  and  the  Pribylov  islands, 
and  must  have  sadly  diminished,  as  the  record  shows,  in  numbers.. 

The  unfortunate  overland  journey  of  Steller,  which  alternately  starved  and  froze  him  into  a  low  fever  that  ended  his  young  and 
promising  life  in  a  yourt  on  the  Siberian  steppes,  November  12,  1745,  six  years  prior  to  the  fibrst  publication  of  his  celebrated  notes  on  the 
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these  animals  are  killed  yearly  on  this  and  the  neighboring  Copper  island ;  those  are  the  animals  from' which  is 
obtained  the  brown,  silky,  soft  seal-skin,  which  of  late  has  become  so  fashionable.  In  order  to  watch  over  the 
interest  of  the  Eussian  government  and  to  maintain  order,  there  are  also  a  few  Russian  offlcers  stationed  here. 

Sketch  of  the  village.— A  half  dozen  convenient  wooden  houses  are  here  erected,  used  for  warehouses  and 
stores,  also  for  the  use  of  servants  of  the  Russian  government  and  of  the  company.  The  natives  live  partly  in 
adobe  houses,  quite  roomy  and  not  unpleasant  inside;  partly  in  small  wooden  houses  which  the  company  are 
gradually  endeavoring  to  introduce,  instead  of  turf  houses,  by  yearly  importing  and  giving  away  a  few  such  houses 
to  the  most  deserving  ones  of  the  inhabitants.  A  church  for  Greek-Catholic  service  is  also  there,  and  a  roomy  school- 
house  intended  for  children  of  the  Aleutians.  Unfortunately,  the  school  was  now  closed,  but  to  judge  from  the 
copy-books  which  were  lying  around  in  the  school-room,  the  teaching  here  is  not  to  be  despised.  At  least  the  writing 
proofs  were  conspicuous  for  their  cleanliness,  absence  of  school  blots,  and  an  exceedingly  even  and  beautiful 
handwriting.  At  the  "colony"  the  houses  are  collected  in  one  place  in  a  village,  which,  from  the  sea,  has  the 
appearance  somewhat  of  a  small  Norwegian  fisherman  village.  Beside  these,  a  few  scattered  houses  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  on  other. parts  of  the  island,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  northeast  side,  where  cultivation  of  potatoes  is. 
carried  on  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  hunting-place  on  the  north  side,  where  a  couple  of  large  warehouses  and  a  number- 
of  very  small  underground  houses  are  to  be  found,  and  are  used  only  during  the  killing-season. 

DiscOVEET  OF  the  ISLAND. — Geographically,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  natural  history,  Bering  island  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  here  where  Bering,  after  his  last- 
disastrous  voyage  in  this  sea,  which  now  bears  his  name,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1741,  finished  his  long  career  as  a 
discoverer,  shortly  after  his  ship,  during  a  storm,  crushed  against  the  cliffs  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  Many 
of  his  fellow-travelers  survived  him,  among  them  the  learned  naturalist  Steller,  who  left  a  masterly  description,, 
seldom  equaled,  of  the  natural  history  of  this  island,  where  he  involuntarily  spent  his  time  from  the  middle  of 
I^ovember,  1741,  to  the  end  of  August,  1742. 

As  far  as  is  known,  Bering  island  had  never  before  been  visited  by  man.  It  was  the  desire  to  obtain  for  our 
museums  the  skins  and  skeletons  of  the  many  curious  mammiferous  animals  existing  here,  as  also  to  compare  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  since  it  hrs  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  been  mercilessly  exposed  to  hunting  and  the 
cupidity  of  mankind,  with  the  vivacious  and  striking  description  left  by  Steller,  which  prompted  me  to  put  down 
on  our  traveling  plan  a  visit  to  the  island.  The  news  I  gathered  on  Bering  island  from  American  papers,  about  the 
uneasiness  which  our  wintering  in  the  Arctic  had  created  in  Europe,  really  prevented  me  from  remaining  here  as. 
long  as  I  should  have  wished ;  but,  nevertheless,  our  collections  and  observations  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Changes  since  Stbllee's  time. — Since  the  time  of  Steller,  the  animal  life  has  undergone  a  considerable- 
change  on  the  island.  Poxes  (or,  more  correctly,  "fjellrackor",  Swedish)  existed  then  in  unusual  numbers.  Not 
alone  did  they  eat  up  everything  that  could  be  eateu  at  all  which  was  left  outside,  but  they  forced  themselves  in  the- 
houses  during  the  day  as  well  as  night,  and  carried  away  anything  they  could,  even  articles  that  could  be  of  no- 
use  to  them,  such  as  knives,  sticks,  sacks,  shoes,  and  socks.  It  became  necessary,  when  doing  certain  things  out  of 
doors,  to  drive  them  away  with  sticks,  and  at  last  they  became — through  the  slyness  and  cunning  with  which  they 
managed  to  consummate  their  thieving,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  they  combined  their  efforts  to  attain  objects- 
which  they  alone  could  not  accomplish — ^really  dangerous,  mischief-making  animals  for  the  castaways.  Since  then 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  been  taken  here  by  fur-hunters.  Now  they  are  so  rare  that  during  our  stay  here 
we  did  not  see  a  single  animal.  ,The  remaining  ones  are  said  not  to  have  the  formerly  so  commonly-seen  black- 
blue  coat,  but  the  white,  which  is  not  very  costly.  On  the  neighboring  Copper  island  there  are  still  considerable- 
numbers  of  black-blue  foxes. 

Steller  and  his  fellow-travelers  killed  here  in  1741-'42,  seven  hundred  sea-otters.  This  animal,  known  for  its 
very  costly  and  fine  fur,  is  now  entirely  driven  from  Bering  island. 

Of  sea-lions,  Otaria  Stelleri,  which  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but  few  now  visit  this  place;  also  sea-bears,. 
Otaria  ursina,  and  finally,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  former  mammalia  on  Bering  island,  the  great  sea-cow,  is- 
now  altogether  extinct. 

Mabinb  "neat  cattle". — S teller's  sea-cow,  Bhytina  Stelleri,  took  the  place,  in  a  certain  way,  of  the  hoofed 
animal  among  the  sea-mammalia.  It  was  of  a,  nut-brown  color  and  covered  with  hair  which  had  grown  together 
into  aa  outer  hide,  much  like  the  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree.  Its  length  was,  according  to  Steller,  even  to  35  feet,  and 
its  weight  almost  five  hundred  hundred  weight.  The  head  was  large,  neck  short,  hardly  distinguishable,  forepart, 
of  body  very  thick,  but  suddenly  narrowing  backward.  It  had  two  short  fore-legs,  which  terminated  abruptly 
without  any  fingers  or  nails,  but  with  close-gathered  bristle  hair;  hind-legs  were  missing  altogether  and  replaced  by 
a  tail-fin,  something  like  the  whale.  Teats,  which  were  very  rich  in  milk  with  the  females,  had  their  places  between 
the  forelegs.  The  flesh  and  milk  resembled  very  much  that  of  neat-cattle ;  it  was  even  better  than  the  latter^ 
according  to  Steller. 

"  sea-bears"  of  Bering  island,  often  occurs  sadly  to  my  mind  in  this  connection  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  had  he  lived  then  to  have  reached  St.. 
Petersburg,  whither  he  -vras  bound,  he  would  have  enlarged  and  pjdlished  these  items,  which  now  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  1751,  just  as  he  had  roughly  drafted  them  in  the  field.  May  and  June,  1742.  This  revision  of  his  field  jottings  would 
have  undoubtedly  supplied  many  links  now  missing  to  the  disconnected  history  of  the  seal-life  on  the  Commander  islands,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  us  at  this  late  day.— H.  W.  E. 
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The  sea-cows  were  almost  constantly  occupied  in  feeding  on  those  sea-weeds  found  in  abundance  along  the  coast, 
in  doing  which  they  moved  neck  and  head  as  an  ox.  They  showed  great  gluttony,  and  were  not  disturbed  in  the 
least  by  the  presence  of  people.  It  was  possible  to  go  up  to  and  even  to  touch  them  without  their  being  scared  ov 
seeming  to  mind  it.  Toward  each  other  they  showed  great  affection,  and  when  one  was  harpooned  the  others 
made  unusual  efforts  to  save  it. 

When  Steller  was  there  these  animals  collected  in  great  herds  as  neat-cattle,  grazing  everywhere  along  the 
shores.  A  great  number  were  killed  by  Steller  and  his  companions.  Later  the  hunt  for  these  animals  was  an 
important  food-item  for  those  Russians  who  sailed  from  Kamtchatka  to  the  Aleutian  islands.  Hundreds  were  killed 
yearly,  and  it  was  soon  exterminated,  as  it  existed,  if  we  except  a  few  animals  gone  astray,  at  that  time  only  on 
Bering  island.  According  to  what  Middendorf  quotes  from  the  very  careful  researches  which  the  celebrated 
academicians  v.  Baer  and  v.  Brandt  had  made,  the  sea-cow  had  not  been  seen  before  Steller's  time,  1741,  and  the  last 
was  said  to  have  been  killed  in  1768.  During  the  many  investigations  I  made  among  the  natives,  I  obtained  reliable 
information  that  the  sea-cow  had  been  killed  much  later.  A  "creole"  {i.  e.,  a  mixture  of  Eussian  and  Aleut),  who 
is  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  of  clever  appearance  and  perfect  mental  condition,  said  that  his  father  died  in  1847, 
aged  eighty-eight.  The  father  was  from  Wolhynien,  and  came  to  Bering  island  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  that 
is,  in  1777.  The  first  two  or  three  years  (that  is,  1779  or  1780)  after  his  arrival,  they  used  to  kill  sea-cows  as  thej; 
grazed  at  low- water  mark.  Only  the  heart  was  eaten;  the  hide  was  used  for  badarrahs.  In  consequence  of  its 
thickness  it  was  split  in  two  parts.  Two  such  split  hides  were  sufficient  to  cover  a  badarrah  of  20  feet  length,  7^ 
feet  width,  and  3  feet  depth.    After  that  time  none  of  these  animals  had  been  killed. 

Last  sight  op  sea-cow  heeb. — It  is  surmised  that  a  sea-cow  had  shown  itself  much  later  around 'the  island, 
Two  "Creoles",  Teodor  Merchenin  and  Stepnoff",  saw,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  on  the  east  of 
the  island,  an  animal  which  they  did  not  know;  it  was  very  thick  forward  and  tapered  backward,  had  small  fore^ 
feet,  and  showed  itself  about  15  feet  above  the  water,  rising  and  again  sinking.  It  blew,  not  through  a  blow-hole, 
but  through  its  mouth,  which  was  somewhat  elongated.  Its  color  was  brown,  with  large  light  spots.  It  had  no 
fin  on  the  back,  but  when  it  raised  itself  it  was  possible  to  see  the  vertebrae  lumps,  in  consequence  of  its  very  lean 
condition.  I  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  two  tales-men.  Their  story  agreed  fully,  and  appeared  as 
if  entitled  to  be  given  credence. 

One  of  the  Alaska  company's  hide-examiners,  Mr.  Ohsche,  a  native  of  Lifland  and  for  the  present  living  on 
Copper  island,  told  me  that  bones  of  the  sea-cow  could  be  found  on  the  west  side  of  Copper  island,  in  the  center, 
Again,  it  is  said  that  no  bones  exist  on  the  little  islet,  opposite  the  colony,  although  bones  are  plenty  on  the 
neighboring  beach  on  the  main  island.  This  is  the  meager  information  I  could  gather  from  the  natives  and  other 
people  residing  here  about  the  animal.  But  I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  collect  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
assortment  of  skeleton  parts. 

Nokdenskiold's  success  in  getting  its  bones. — When  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Europeans 
living  on  the  island,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  very  poor  show  for  making  any  large  collections.  The  comjjany 
had  in  vain  offered  150  rubles  for  a  skeleton.  But  after  I  had  been  ashore  a  few  hours  I  already  found  out  that 
larger  and  smaller  collections  of  bones  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  huts  of  the  natives.  Those  I 
bought,  paying  purposely  for  them  in  such  a  way  that-the  seller  was  more  than  satisfied,  and  his  neighbor  a  little 
envious.  A  large  portion  of  the  male  population  now  commenced  very  zealously  to  hunt  for  bones,  and  in  this 
manner  I  got  together  twenty-one  casks,  large  boxes,  and  barrels  full  of  Ehytina  bones,  among  them  many  very 
extensive  bone-collections  from  the  same  animal,  two  whole,  very  pretty,  and  several  more  or  less  damaged  skulls,  etc. 

Bones  of  the  extinct  sea-cow  of  Steller. — Bhytina  bones  are  not  lying  near  the  water-edge,  but  on  Oi 
beach-shelf,  6  to  10  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  grass.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  debris  of 
1  to  IJ  feet  thickness,  and  in  order  to  find  them  we  had  to  explore  the  ground  with  a  bayonet  or  a  sharp  iron,  as  it 
would  have  been  too  laborious  to  dig  up  the  whole  grass  layer.  A  person  very  soon  gets  accustomed  to  distinguish, 
by  the  sound  or  the  feeling  of  the  bayonet,  whether  he  has  struck  against  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of 
bone. 

In  consequence  of  their  hard  ivory-like  condition,  the  Bhytina  bones  are  used  by  the  natives  for  sleigh-runners 
and  for  carvings.  They  are,  therefore,  already  to  a  great  extent  used  up  and  rarer  than  other  bones.  The  bones 
from  the  finger  seem  in  most  cases  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  extreme  tail-parts. 

Fur-seals  on  Bering  island. — The  only  large  animal  which  still  exists  on  the  island,  in  perhaps  as  large 
numbers  as  at  the  time  of  Steller,  is  the  sea-bear,  Otaria  ursina.  Even  that  had  decreased  so  that  the  yearly  catch 
was  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  when  the  Alaska  Company  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  for  hunting,  by  a 
payment  to  the  Eussian  government  of,  if  I  remember  right,  two  rubles  for  each  animal  killed.  The  hunting  was 
then  organized  on  a  more  advantageous  basis.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  animals  are  now  altogether 
unmolested.  The  number  of  animals  to  be  killed  is  settled  beforehand,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  (slaughtering-time,  Swedish  custom)  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  his  cattle.  After  that  is  done,  the  animals 
condemned  to  death  are  selected  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  a  hurry,  but  animals  with  poor  skin,  old  females  and  pups, 
are  liberated.  Those  numerous  flocks  of  sea-bears,  which  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Bering  and  Copper  islands,  are 
consequently  handled  nearly  the  same  as  a  herd  of  tame  animals.    This  can  only  be  done  in  that  manner,  because 
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the  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  several  months  of  the  year,  almost  without  interruption*  and  without 
eating  any  food,  on  certain  long,  rocky  spits  running  out  into  the  sea  from  those  islands.  They  congregate  here  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  in  closely  packed  flocks  on  the  beach.  On  those  places  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to  hunt  the 
animal  or  to  disturb  it  during  its  rest,  without  special  permission  from  the  village  foreman,  who  is  selected  by  the 
Aleuts  living  in  the  place.  When  a  number  of  sea-bears  are  to  be  killed,  a  flock  is  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  hunters  and  are  driven  with  sticks  up  on  the  grass  a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  Then  females  and  young 
ones,  and  those  males  whose  fur-coat  is  not  desirable,  are  driven  away.  The  remaining  ones  are  stunned  first  with 
a  blow  on  the  nose,  and  then  stabbed  with  a  knife. 

Inspection  op  a  eookery. — Accompanied  by  the  village  foreman,  a  black-haired  stuttering  Aleut,  and  the 
<'Oossac",  a  young,  neat,  and  polite  man,  who  on  special  occasions  carries  a  saber  of  nearly  his  own  length,  but 
who  otherwise  not  in  the  least  answered  to  the  Cossac  type  accepted  by  writers  of  novels  and  dramas,  a  few  of  us 
visited  a  spit  sticking  out  in  the  sea  from  the  north  side  of  the  island,  which  is  a  favorite  resting-place  for  sea-bears. 
Just  at  that  time  there  were,  in  accordance  with  surely  overestimated  statements  which  we  received,  200,000  animals 
congregated  at  the  spit  and  neighboring  beaches.  Accompanied  by  our  guides  we  received  permission  to  crawl 
close  on  to  a  flock  lying  a  little  separate.  The  older  animals  were  a  little  uneasy  at.first,  when  they  noticed  that  we 
crawled  near  them,  but  they  very  soon  settled  down  again,  and  we  now  had  the  pleasure  of  a  peculiar  spectacle. 
We  were  the  only  spectators.  The  scene  consisted  of  a  stone-covered  beach  wreathed  with  foaming  breakers,  the 
background  of  the  unmeasurable  sea,  and  the  actors  thousands  of  curiously-formed  animals. 

A  number  of  old  males  were  lying  still  and  immovable,  unconcerned  about  what  went  on  around  them.  Others 
crawled  on  their  short,  small  legs  clumsily  among  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  or  swam  with  incredible  suppleness  among 
the  breakers,  playing,  cooing  with  each  other,  and  quarreling.  In  one  place  two  older  animals  fought  with  a 
peculiar  wheezing  noise,  in  a  manner  as  if  the  fighting  had  taken  place  with  studied  positions  for  attack  and 
defense.  In  another,  a  sham  fight  between  an  old  animal  and  a  pup.  It  appeared  as  if  that  one  was  receiving 
lessons  in  the  art  of  fencing.  Everywhere  the  little  black  pups  were  crawling  friskily  to  and  fro  between  the 
others,  now  and  then  bleating  like  lambs  calling  their  mothers.  Often  the  pups  are  crushed  by  the  old,  when 
scared  by  some  untoward  circumstance  they  rush  out  in  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  dead  pups  are  found  after  such  an 
alarm  on  the  beach. 

"Only"  13,000  animals  had  been  killed  this  year.  Their  skinned  carcasses  were  lying  heaped  in  the  grass  on 
the  beach,  spreading  a  disagreeable  smell  far  and  wide,  which  after  all  did  not  scare  the  comrades  lying  ou 
neighboring  points,  because  among  them  a  similar  smell  prevailed  on  account  of  the  many  dead  animals  remaining 
on  the  beach,  either  crushed  or  dead  from  natural  causes.  Among  this  large  herd  of  sea-bears  a  single  sea-lion 
was  enthroned  on  top  of  a  high  rock,  the  only  one  of  those  animals  which  we  had  seen  during  our  travel. 

Against  payment  of  40  rubles  I  prevailed  on  the  village  chief  to  prepare  for  me  four  skeletons  of  those  half 
rotten  carcasses  lying  in  the  grass,  and  afterward  I  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Russian  authorities  and 
without  any  compensation,  for  stuffing,  six  animals,  among  them  two  live  pups.  Even  those  we  had  to  kill,  after 
in  vain  having  tried  to  make  them  take  food.  One  of  them  will  be  brought  home,  in  alcohol,  for  anatomical 
investigation. 

Ohaeactee  of  Bering  island. — That  part  of  Bering  island  which  we  saw  is  composed  of  a  plateau  resting 
on  volcanic  mountains,!  which  in  many  places  is  broken  by  deep  canons.  In  their  bottoms  are  usually  found  lakes, 
which  through  smaller  or  larger  streams  connect  with  the  sea. 

The  border  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  long  grass  and  beautiful 
flowers,  among  which  a  sword  lily,  that  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  useful  dark-red  brown  Savannah  lily, 
several  orchids,  two  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  large  flowers,  umbellifers  the  height  of  a  man,  sunflowers  like 
synanthaus,  etc. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  flora  prevailed  on  the  islet  which  lies  outside  the  harbor. 

Toporkoft"  islet  consists  of  an  eruptive  rock,  which  everywhere  toward  the  shores,  a  few  score  yards  from  high- 
water  mark,  rises  up  in  the  form  of  abrupt,  low,  cracked  walls  from  5  to  10  meters  in  height,  differing  in  different 
places.  Above  those  abrupt  mountain  walls  the  surface  of  the  island  is  formed  of  an  even  plane ;  what  lies  below, 
forms  a  gradually  sloping  beach. 

The  gradually  sloping  beach  consists  of  two  well-defined  belts,  an  outer  one  without  any  vegetation,  an  inner 
one  overgrown  with  Ammadenia  peploides,  Mymus  mollii),  and  two  kinds  of  umbellates,  Heracleum  sibiricum  and 
Angelica  archangelica,  of  which  the  two  last  named  form  an  almost  impenetrable  brush,  about  50  meters  wide, 
man  high,  along- the  shelf. 

The  abrupt  mountain  walls  are  in  some  places  yellow-colored  from  the  Galojplaemus  murorum  and  V.  cremulata, 
in  other  places  quite  closely  clothed  with  Goohlearia  fenestrata. 

*  During  a  long  continued  heavy  rain  many  of  tlie  animals  are  said  to  seek  shelter  in  the  sea,  but  reljim  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases. 

+  According  to  Mr.  Greboritsky,  tertiary  petrifactions  and  seams  of  coal  are  found  on  Bering,  the  former  north  of  the  colony  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  the  latter  at  the  water's  edge  south  of  Bering's  grave.  Also,  near  the  colony,  the  underlayer  below  trachyte  beds  is 
composed  of  immense  sand  layers. 
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The  uppennost  even  plateau  is  covered  by  a  luxuriant  close  grass-carpet,  over  which  a  few  stalks  of  the  two 
above-named  umbellates  raise  themselves  here  and  there. 

Vegetation  on  this  little  islet  combines  an  unusual  poverty  of  various  species  with  a  high  degree  of  luxuriance. 

Of  higher  order  of  animals  we  saw  only  four  species  of  birds,  namely,  Fratereula  cirrhata,  Uria  grylle,  one  species 
of  Phalacrocorax  (Swedish  skafvar),  and  one  kind  of  the  gull  {Larus)  species,  which  live  here  by  the  millions.  They 
occupied  the  upper  plateau,  where  they  had  everywhere  dug  out  short,  deep,  and  unusually  broad  passages,  with  two 
openings,  in  which  they  slept.  From  there  they  flew,  on  our  arrival,  in  large  flocks  to  and  from  the  sea.  Their 
numbers  were  almost  comparable  with  the  auks  on  the  Arctic  bird  cUffs.  The  other  ducks  nestled  along  the  shore 
cliffs. 

The  number  of  the  non- vertebrate  land-animals  foots  up  perhaps  to  thirty  species.  The  most  numerous  are 
Machelis,  Vitrina,  Lithobias,  Talitrus,  a  few  two-winged  beetles  (bugs).  They  all  lived  on  the  inner  belt  of  the 
shore,  where  the  ground  is  unusually  damp. 

Much  mildbe  climate  than  that  op  the  Pbibylov  geoup.— Bering  island  could,  without  difficulty, 
feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  perhaps  as  numerous  as  the  herds  of  sea-cows  which  formerly  grazed  along  its  shores. 
The  sea-cow  had,  as  it  were,  chosen  its  grazing  place  with  discrimination,  because  the  sea  about  here,  according  to 
Dr.  Kjelman,  is  one  of  the  richest  kelp-places  in  the  world.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered,  in  favorable  places, 
with  kelp  forests,  from  60  to  100  feet  high,  which  are  so  dense  that  the  scraper  with  difficulty  penetrates  down  in 
them,  a  circumstance  which  made  the  dredging  exceedingly  difficult.  Certain  kind  of  kelp  is  used  by  the  inhabitants 
for  food. 

Salmon  on  the  island. — That  spit,  where  the  sea-bears  have  their  rookeries,  is  about  20  kilometers  distant 
from  the  village.  We  went  there  each  on  his  sleigh  drawn  by  about  ten  dogs.  During  this  trip,  at  a  resting-place 
half-way  between  the  village  and  the  rookeries,  we  had  occasion  to  take  part  in  a  very  peculiar  fishing.  Our  halting- 
place  was  on  an  even  grass  meadow,  cut  through  by  innumerable  brooks.  Those  were  full  of  various  kinds  of  fishes, 
among  them  a  kind  of  siik  (gwiniad,  Swedish),  a  small  trout  (forell),  a  medium-sized  salmon,  with  almost  white  meat, 
but  with  purple-red  skin,  and  another  of  about  the  same  length,  but  very  broad  and  with  a  hump  on  the  back. 
These  were  easily  taken.  They  were  taken  by  hand,  harpooned  with  an  ordinary  blunt  stick  or  any  piece  of  wood, 
cut  with  knives,  or  taken  with  a  bug-scoop.  Other  kinds  of  salmon,  with  very  highly  colored  red  flesh,  are 
found  in  the  larger  streams  on  the  island.  We  received  here,  for  a  mere  nothing,  a  welcome  change  from  the 
preserved  food  with  which  we  had  long  ago  become  thoroughly  disgusted. 

CotTBTEST  OP  the  ALASKA  CoMMEECiAL  COMPANY. — Beside  that,  the  expedition  received,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Alaska  Company,  fat  and  splendid  beeves,  milk,  and  other  refreshments,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the 
good- will  we  experienced,  as  well  from  the  Eussian  official,  Mr.  Grreboritsky,  an  energetic  and  skiUful  student  of 
natural  history,  as  from  the  employes  of  the  Alaska  Company,  and  all  other  persons  living  on  the  island  with  whom 
we  came  in  contact.    [Translation  closes.] 

Table  submitted  by  the  authoe,  showing  the  "catch"  on  the  Commandee  islands In  order 

to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  seal  business  on  these  Eussian  islands  as  compared  with  that  of  our  own,  I 
append  the  following  exhibit  of  what  has  been  done  there  since  1862.  Professor  Iifordenskiold  does  not  seem  to 
have  gathered  the  information;  he  has,  however,  in  his  forthcoming  Vegds-farden^  embodied  my  figures: 

Fur-seal  sMns  taken  for  shipment  from  the  Commander  islands. 


Tears. 

Number 
of  seals 
taken. 

Years. 

ITumber 
of  seals 
taken. 

Tears.  ' 

Number 
of  seals 
taken. 

1862 

4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
12, 000 

1869 

24,000 

24,000 

3,614 

29,  318 

30,  396 

31,  272 
36,  274 

1876 

26,  960 

1863 

1870..! 

1877 

21,  532 

1864 

1871 

1878 

31,  340 

1865 

1872     

1879 

42,  752 

1866 

1873      

1880 

48,  604 

1867 

1874         

Total,  1862  to  1880 

1868 

1875 

387,  402 

Beeing's  disastee. — The  miserable  ending  to  Bering's  voyage  of  discovery  in  174-l-'42  had  one  redeeming 
clause^the  shipwreck  of  the  commander's  vessel  gave  SteUer  his  opportunity  of  making  the  fur-seal  rookeries 
known  to  man  for  the  first  time,  in  either  history  or  legend.  As  the  prime  factor  of  this  entertaining  addition  to 
our  knowledge,  I  think  a  short  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eussian  expedition  interesting  in  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  subject  of  my  discussion. 

Homeward  voyage  and  shipweeck. — In  1741,  June  4,  Bering  and  Tschericov  set  sail  from  Petropavlovsky, 
in  two  small  vessels,  the  "  St.  Peter"  and  the  "  St.  Paul";  they  proceeded  as  low  as  the  50°  latitude,  then  decided  to 
steer  ealtward  for  the  reported  American  continent.  Ou  the  20th  the  rude  ships  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and  the 
two  commanders  never  met  in  life  again.  Sunday,  18th  July,  Bering,  while  waiting  for  the  other  vessel,  drifted  on 
our  northwest  coast.    He  passed  some  six  weeks  in  the  new  waters  of  his  discovery,  when  by  the  3d  of  Septemb*  r 
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a  violent  storm  occurred  and  lasted  seven  days,  driving  them  back  to  48°  18'  north  latitude,  and  into  the  lonely 
wastes  of  the  vast  Pacific.  The  scurvy  began  to  appear  on  board ;  hardly  a  day  passed  without  the  death  of 
one  of  the  crew,  and  men  enough  in  health  were  scarcely  left  to  manage  the  ship.  A  return  to  Kamtchatka  was 
resolved  upon,  Bering  became  morose  and  seldom  appeared  on  deck,  and  the  second  in  command,  Stoorman 
Vachtel,  directed  the  dreary  cruise.  After  regaining  the  land,  and  burying  a  sailor  named  Shumagin  on  one  of  the 
group  of  Alaskan  islets  that  bear  this  title  to-day,  and  discovering  and  naming  several  Aleutian  capes  and  islands, 
they  saw  two,  which  by  an  unfortunate  blunder,  they  took  for  the  Kuriles  and  adjacent  to  Kamtchatka ;  thus  they 
erred  sadly  in  their  reckoning  and  sailed  out  on  a  point  of  false  departure.  In  vain  they  craned  their  necks  for  the 
land — the  shore  of  Kamtchatka  refused  to  rise,  and  soon  there  was  no  hope  of  making  a  port  in  that  goal  so  late  in  the 
year.  The  wonderful  discipline  of  the  Russian  sailors  was  strikingly  exhibited  at  this  stage  of  the  luckless  voyage; 
notwithstanding  their  fearfully  debilitated  condition,  and  suffering  from  cold  and  wet,  they  obeyed  orders  and 
attended  to  their  duties.  We  are  told  by  Steller  that  the  scurvy  had  already  so  far  advanced  that  the  steersman 
was  conducted  to  the  helm  by  two  other  invalids  who  happened  to  have  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  who  supported 
him  under  the  arms ;  when  he  could  no  longer  steer  from  suffering,  he  was  succeeded  by  another  no  better  able  to 
execute  the  labor  than  himself;  thus  did  the  unhappy  crew  waste  away  into  death ;  they  were  obliged  to  carry  few 
sails,  for  they  had  not  hands  to  reef  them,  and  such  as  they  had  were  nearly  worn  out,  and  in  this  case  thej'  could 
not  be  replaced  from  the  stores,  since  there  were  no  seamen  strong  enough  on  the  ship  to  bend  new  ones  to  the  yards 
and  booms. 

Soon  rain  was  followed  by  snow,  the  nights  grew  longer  and  darker,  and  now  they  lived  in  dreadful  anticipation 
of  shipwreck ;  the  fresh  water  diminished,  and  the  labor  of  working  the  vessel  became  too  severe  for  the  few  who 
were  able  to  be  about.  From  the  1st  to  the  4th  November  the  ship  had  lain  as  a  log  on  the  ocean,  helpless,  and 
drifting  at  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  the  waves.  Then,  again,  they  managed  to  control  her,  and  set  her  course 
anew  to  the  westward,  without  knowing  absolutely  anything  as  to  where  they  were.  In  a  few  hours  after,  the  joy 
of  the  distressed  crew  can  be  better  imagined  than  described,  for  they  saw  the  tops  of  high  hills,  still  at  a  great 
distance  ahead,  covered  with  snow.  As  they  drew  nearer,  night  came  upon  them,  and  they  judged  best,  therefore,  to 
keep  out,  "off  and  on,"  until  daybreak,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wrecking  themselves  in  the  dark.  In  the  morning 
they  found  that  the  rigging  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  was  giving  way,  and  the  craft  could  not  be  managed 
much  longer ;  that  the  water  was  very  low,  and  the  sickness  increasing  frightfully.  The  humidity  of  the  climate 
was  now  succeeded  by  intense  cold ;  life  was  well-nigh  insupportable  on  ship  then,  and  they  determined  to  make 
for  the  land  to  save  their  lives,  and,  if  possible,  safely  beach  the  "  St.  Peter". 

The  small  sails  were  alone  set ;  the  wind  was  north ;  the  depth  of  water  36  fathoms,  sand  bottom ;  two  hours 
after  they  decreased  it  to  12 ;  they  now  contrived  to  get  over  an  anchor  and  run  it  at  three-quarters  of  a  cable's 
length ;  at  6  p.  m.  the  hawser  parted,  and  tremendous  waves  bore  the  helpless  boat  through  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  in  to  the  coast,  where  soon  she  struck  twice  upon  a  rocky  reef.  Yet,  in  a  moment  after,  they  had  5  fathoms 
of  water ;  a  second  anchor  was  thrown  out  and  again  the  tackle  parted ;  and,  while  in  the  energi*  of  wild  despair, 
they  were  preparing  a  third  bower,  a  huge  combing  wave  lifted  that  ark  of  misery,  of  superlative  human  suffering, 
safely  and  sheer  over  the  reef,  where  in  an  instant  she  lay  in  calm  water ;  the  last  anchor  was  put  out,  and  the 
voyage  of  Bering  came  to  an  end,  in  4  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  and  only  300  fathoms  from  the 
beach.  In  the  morning  they  found  that  they  had  drifted  in  her  e  at  the  only  spot  where  they  possibly  could  have 
been  carried  over  a  ridge  of  rocks — that  20  fathoms  distance  right  or  left  of  their  course,  high  basaltic  bowlders 
and  jagged  pinnacles  arose  from  the  sea,  against  which  they  must  have  perished,  had  they  struck  during  the  fury 
of  the  gale  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  exhausted  Eussians  land. — Winter  was  now  at  hand  ;  the  crew,  worn  down  with  excitement,  fatigue, 
and  disease,  reposed  until  midday,  then  lowered  the  boat ;  on  the  6th  November,  Vachtel  landed.  They  found 
the  country  barren  and  covered  with  snow.  A  clear  stream  of  excellent  water,  not  frozen,  ran  down  from  the  hills 
to  the  shore ;  no  trees  or  even  shrubs  were  visible ;  firewood  was  driftwood  on  the  beaches,  so  it  had  to  be  dug 
from  under  snow  and  icy  fetters ;  shelter  there  was  none,  but  they  found  near  the  open  mouth  of  the  little  creek 
some  sand  walls,  and  deep  wind-scraped  hollows  therein;  these  they  cleared  out  and  covered  over  with  the 
ship's  sails,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter  until  they  could  build  a  wooden  cabin ;  on  the  8th  November,  the 
sand  caves  were  prepared  and  the  sick  taken  from  the  "  St.  Peter"  and  placed  in  them.  Steller,  the  undaunted 
surgeon  and  naturalist,  tells  us  that  some  of  them  died  on  being  brought  up  from  the  ward-room  below,  others  in 
the  boat,  and  others  soon  after  landing — the  violent  change  of  air  snapped  the  slender  threads  remaining  that 
bound  them  to  this  life ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  instantly  attacked  by  foxes,  Vulpe^  lagapus,  which  came  down 
suddenly  to  their  strange  prey  without  fear,  apparently  never  having  seen  man ;  and  were  so  bold  that  they 
actually  mangled  the  feet  and  heads  of  the  dead  Eussians  ere  the  living  could  bury  them. 

Melancholy  incidents  op  Bering's  death. — On  the  9th  November,  Bering  himself  was  brought  ashore, 
well  shielded  from  the  atmosphere  and  put  into  a  sand  hollow  all  by  himself;  of  the  officers,  he,  alone,  died; 
his  age  and  temperament  inclined  him  to  inactivity ;  he  became  delirious  and  cunning,  taking  his  friends  to  be  hi* 
enemies,  some  of  whom,  including  Steller,  could  not  come  into  his  presence  during  his  last  illness ;  he  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  detaching  the  sand  from  the  sides  of  the  place  where  he  lay,  so  that  he  soon  covered  his  lowei 
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limbs  entirely  with  it;  those  who  attended  him  cleared  it  away  at  first,  but  finally  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  so, 
and  showed  impotent  anger  while  they  made  the  attempt;  when  he  died  at  last,  just  30  days  after  being  brought 
ashore,  he  was  almost  buried  by  his  own  hands  in  the  sandy  bed  of  his  death;  they  interred  him  near  the  spot, 
and  the  island  is  his  monument,  and  also  the  imperishable  record  of  his  singular  end. 

Steller  says  that  those  who  survived  were  those  who  resisted  the  desire  to  take  to  their  beds,  and  whose  natural 
flow  of  humor  kept  them  sanguine  and  cheerful ;  the  officers  who  had  to  be  on  deck  and  up  at  all  hours  looking  after 
everything,  were  never  taken  down  seriously,  though  they  all  were  attacked  by  scurvy.  S'ot  long  after  Bering 
died,  the  "St.  Peter"  was  wrecked  by  a  fearful  southeaster;  her  cable  parted,  and  she  came  ashore  near  by  the 
Kussian  encampment,  during  the  night  of  December  29;  in  the  morning  she  was  found  buried  8  or  10  feet  in  the 
sand,  completely  shattered;  this  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  survivors — they  had  counted  alone  on  getting  back  to 
Petropavlovsky  by  her  instrumentality. 

Escape  op  the  sukvivoes. — The  su"rvivors,  45  souls,  lived  through  the  winter  on  the  flesh  of  sea-lions,  the 
Rhytina  or  Manatee,  and  thus  saved  their  flour,  etc.;  they  managed  to  build  a  little  shallop  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  "St.  Peter",  in  which  they  left  this  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  shipwreck  and  deliverance  in  our  annals, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1742,  and  reached  Petropavlovsky  in  safety  on  the  27th. 

The  neeve  and  coxjeage  op  Stellee. — Steller  here  saw  the  fur-seal  breeding,  first  of  all  civilized  men, 
iu  the  waters  north  of  the  equator;  and  here  he  made  the  earliest  record  of  its  existence  as  an  animal  in  the 
naturanst's  lexicon ;  the  rookery  to  and  from  which  he  used  to  journey  in  observation  was  nearly  nine  miles  from  the 
camp;  and,  considering  his  physical  condition — he  was  never  a  robust  man — the  fatigue  th^t  his  excursions  must 
have  engendered  would  have  deterred  most  men  from  making  a  second  trip  to  the  "laasbustchie"  of  Bering  island. 

As  our  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  these  valuable  interests  of  natural  science,  and  of  commerce  peculiar 
to  the  Pribylov  group  of  Alaska  and  the  Commander  islands  of  Eussia,  increases,  so  does  our  regard  and  esteem 
for  Steller  advance;  since  he  was  the  surgeon  of  that  ill-fated  expedition,  his  duties  in  this  direction  must  have 
consumed  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the  most  imperative  manner;  what  he  did  do,  therefore,  in  the  line  of  natural 
history,  is  still  the  more  to  be  commended. 

23.  ST.  MATTHEW  ISLAND,  AND  ITS  EBLATION  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

Polar  beaks  ou  the  peibtlov  geotjp. — When  the  fur-seals  first  took  possession  of  the  Pribylov  group, 
they  undoubtedly  found  polar  bears  thereon ;  at  least,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  bears  were  not  about  when  they 
first  arrived,  it  was  not  due  to  the  inability  of  these  creatures  to  get  there  in  limited  numbers,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  on  the  islands  invited  them,  or  was  as  attractive  as  the  field  to  the  north;  for  this  animal  cannot 
endure  with  comfort  a  temperature  which  even  the  fur-seal  will  submit  to. 

Provided  with  more  walrus  meat  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  the  polar  bear,  in  my  opinion,  has  never  cared 
much  for  the  seal-islands;  but  the  natives  have  seen  them  here  on  St.  Paul,  and  old  men  have  their  bear  stories, 
which  they  tell  to  the  rising  generation.  The  last  "  medvait"  killed  on  St.  Paul  island  was  shot  at  Boga  Slov,  in 
1848 ;  none  have  ever  come  down  since,  and  very  few  were  there  before,  but  those  few  evidently  originated  at  and 
made  St.  Matthew  island  their  point  of  departure.  Hence,  I  desire  to  notice  this  hitherto  unexplored  spot, 
standing,  as  it  does,  200  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  Paul;  and  which,  until  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself,  iu 
1874,  surveyed  and  walked  over  its  entire  coast-line,  had  not  been  trodden  by  white  men  or  by  natives,  since  that 
dismal  record  made  by  a  party  of  five  Eussians  and  seven  Aleuts,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1810-'ll  on  it;  and  who 
were  so  stricken  down  with  scurvy  as  to  cause  the  death  of  all  the  Eussians  save  one,  while  the  rest  barely  recovered, 
and  left  early  the  following  year.  We  found  the  ruins  of  the  huts,  which  had  been  occupied  by  this  unfortunate  and 
discomfited  party  of  fur-hunters,  who  were  landed  there  to  secure  polar  bears  in  the  depth  of  winter^  when  sucU 
ursine  coats  should  be  the  finest. 

TopoGEAPHY  OP  St.  Matthew  island. — St.  Matthew  island  is  a  queer,  jagged,  straggling  reach  of  blufi't-' 
and  headlands,  connected  by  bars  and  low-land  spits;  the  former,  seen  at  a  little  distance  out  at  sea,  resemble  half 
a  dozen  distinct  islands;  the  extreme  length  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  it  is  exceedingly  narrow  in  proportion.  Hall 
island  is  a  small  one  that  lies  west  from  it,  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  (Sarichev)  less  than  three  mUes  in  width ; 
while  the  only  other  outlying  land  is  a  sharp,  jagged  pinnacle  rock,  rearing  itself  over  1,000  feet  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  standing  five  miles  south  of  Sugar-Loaf  cone,  on  the  main  island.  From  the  cleft  and  blackened  fissure  near 
the  summit  of  this  serrated  pinnacle  rock,  volcanic  fire  and  puffs  of  black  smoke  have  been  recorded  as  issuing. 

Our  first  landing,  early  in  the  morning  of  August  5,  was  at  the  slope  of  Cub  hill,  near  cape  Upright,  the 
easternmost  point  of  the  island.  The  air  coming  out  from  the  northwest  was  cold  and  chilly,  and  snow  and  ice  were 
on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  gullies;  the  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  were  of  a  grayish,  russet  tinge,  with 
deep  green  swale  flats  running  down  into  the  low  lands,  which  are  there  more  intensely  green  and  warmer  in 
tone.  The  pebble  bar,  formed  by  the  sea  between  cape  Upright  and  Waterfall  head,  is  covered  with  a  deep 
stratiun  of  glacial  drift,  carried  down  from  the  flanks  of  Polar  and  Cub  hills,  and  extending  over  two  miles  of  this 
water-front  to  the  westward,  where  it  is  met  by  a  similar  washing  from  that  quarter.  Back  and  in  the  center  of 
this  neck  are  several  small  lakes  and  lagoons  without  fish ;  but,  emptying  into  them  are  a  number  of  clear,  lively 
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brooks,  in  which  were  salmon  parr  of  fine  quality.  The  little  lakes  undoubtedly  receive  them;  hence,  they  were  land- 
locked salmon.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  thick  moss  and  grass,  interspersed,  existed  almost  everywhere  on  the  lowest 
ground,  and  occasionally  strange  dome-like  piles  of  peat  were  lifted  four  or  five  feet  above  the  marshy  swale,  and 
appeared  so  remarkably  like  abandoned  barrabaras  that  we  repeatedly  turned  from  our  course  personally  to  satisfy 
ourselves  to  the  contrary. 

Changing  tegetation. — As  these  low  lands  ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  the  vegetation  changes  rapidly  to  a 
simple  coat  of  cryptogamic  gray  and  light  russet,  with  a  slippery  slide  for  the  foot  wherever  a  steep  flight  or  climbing 
was  made;  water  oozes  and  trickles  everywhere  under  foot,  since  an  exhalation  of  frost  is  in  progress  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  the  swales  rise  and  cross  the  hill-summits  to  the  valleys  again,  without  any  interruption  in  their  wet, 
swampy  character. 

Laies  of  the  polar  bear. — Here,  on  the  highest  points,  where  no  moss  ever  grows,  and  nothing  but  a 
fine  porphyritic  shingle  slides  and  rattles  beneath  our  tread,  are  bear-roads  leading  from  nest  to  nest,  or  lairs,  which 
they  have  scooped  out  of  frost-splintered  rocks  on  the  hill-sides,  and  where  the  she-bears  undoubtedly  bring  forth 
their  young;  but  it  is  not  plain,  because  we  saw  them  only  sleeping,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  the  lower  ground, 
seemingly  to  delight  in  stretching  themselves  and  rolling  over  the  rankest  vegetation. 

Glacial  exhibits. — The  action  of  ice  in  rounding  down  and  grinding  hills,  chipping  bluffs,  andschiseling 
everywhere,  carrying  the  soil  and  debris  into  depressions  and  valleys,  is  most  beautifully  exhibited  on  St.  Matthew. 
The  hills  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Lpaf  cone  are  bare  and  literally  polished  by  ice-sheets  and  slides  of  melting  snow; 
the  rocks  and  soil  from  the  summits  and  slopes  are  carried  down  and  "dumped",  as  it  were,  in  numberless  little 
heaps  at  the  base,  so  that  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  out  on  the  plain  around,  strongly  put  us  in  mind  of  those  refuse 
piles  which  are  dropped  over  the  commons  or  dumping-grounds  of  a  city.  N^owhere  can  the  work  of  ice  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  here,  aided  and  abetted  as  it  undoubtedly  is  by  the  power  of  wind,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  chiseling  action  of  frost  on  the  faces  of  the  ringing  metallic  porphyry  cliffs. 

Extensive  flora. — The  flora  here  is  as  extensive  as  on  the  seal-islands,  200  miles  to  the  southward,  but  the 
species  oi  grammce  are  not  near  so  varied;  indeed,  there  is  very  little  grass  around  about.  Wherever  there  is  soil  it 
seems  to  be  converted  by  the  abundant  moisture  into  a  swale  or  swamp,  over  which  we  traveled  as  on  a  quaking 
water-bed;  but  on  the  rounded  hill-tops  and  ridge  summits  the  wind-rubbed  and  frost-splintered  shingle  makes  good 
walking;  both  of  these  climatic  agencies  evidently  have  an  annual  iron  grip  on  the  island. 

Fantastic  cleavage  of  the  rocks. — The  west  end  of  St.  Matthew  differs  materially  from  the  east;  the 
fantastic  weathering  of  the  rocks  at  Cathedral  point,  HaU  island,  will  strike  the  eye  of  a  most  casual  observer  as  the 
ship  enters  the  straits  going  south.  This  eastern  wall  of  that  point  looms  up  from  the  water  like  a  row  of  immense 
cedar-tree  trunks ;  the  scaling  off  of  the  basaltic  porphyry  and  growth  of  yellowish-green  and  red  mossy  lichens 
made  the  effect  most  real,  while  a  vast  bank  of  fog  lying  just  overhead  seemed  to  shut  out  from  our  vision  the 
foliage  and  branches  that  should  be  above.  This  north  cape  of  Hall  island  changes  when  approached,  with  every 
mile's  distance,  to  a  new  and  altogether  characteristic  profile. 

Our  visit  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  St.  Matthew  was,  geologically  speaking,  the  most  interesting 
experience  I  have  ever  had  in  Alaska.  The  geologist  who  may  desire  to  study  the  greatest  variety  of  igneous 
forms  in  situ,  within  a  short  and  easy  radius,  can  do  no  better  than  make  his  survey  here ;  the  rocks  are  not  only 
varied  by  mineral  colors,  together  with  a  fantastic  arrangement  of  basalt  and  porphyry,  but  are  rich  and  elegant 
in  their  tinting  by  the  profuse  growth  of  lichens,  brown,  yellow,  green,  and  bronze. 

Hundreds  of  polar  bears. — An  old  Eussian  record  prepared  us,  in  landing,  to  find  bears  here ;  but  it  did 
not  cause  us  to  be  equal  to  the  sight  we  saw,  for  we  met  bears — yea  hundreds  of  them.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  saw  bears  here  as  I  had  seen  seals  to  the  south,  but  that,  of  course,  will  not  do,  unless  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
During  the  nine  days  that  we  were  surveying  this  island,  we  never  were  one  moment,  while  on  land,  out  of  sight 
of  a  bear  or  bears ;  their  white  forms  in  the  distance  always  answered  to  our  search,  though  they  ran  from  our 
immediate  presence  with  the  grealest  celerity,  traveling  in  a  swift,  shambling  gallop,  or  trotting  off'  like  elephants. 
Whether  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  gorged  with  food,  or  that  the  warmer  weather  of  summer  subdued  their 
temper,  we  never  could  coax  one  of  these  animals  to  show  fight.  Its  first  impulse  and  its  last  one,  while  within 
our  influence,  was  flight — males,  females,  and  cubs,  all,  when  surprised  by  us,  rushing  with  one  accord  right, 
left,  and  in  every  direction,  over  the  hills  and  away. 

After  shooting  half  a  dozen,  we  destroyed  no  more,  for  we  speedily  found  that  we  had  made  their  acquaintance 
at  the  height  of  their  shedding  season ;  and,  their  snowy  and  highly  prized  winter-dress  was  a  very  different  article 
from  the  dingy,  saffron-colored,  grayish  fur  that  was  flying  like  downy  feathers  in  the  wind,  whenever  rubbed  or 
pulled  by  our  hands.    They  never  roared,  or  uttered  any  sound  whatever,  even  when  shot  or  wounded. 

Excellence  of  the  flesh. — Let  me  testify  at  this  moment  to  the  excellent  quality  of  polar-bear  steak ;  we 
gave  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it  conquered  all  our  prejudices — mine  in  especial,  because  I  had  been  victimized  with 
black-bear  meat  many  years  before,  in  British  Columbia. 

Immense  size  op  the  polar  bear. — These  bears  impressed  me  greatly  by  their  enormous  size.  One,  shot 
by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  measured  exactly  8  feet  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  its  excessively  short  tail,  and  could 
not  have  weighed  less  than  1,000  or  1,200  pounds ;  it  had  a  girth  of  24  inches  around  the  muscles  of  the  forearm 
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alone,  at  the  place  where  the  skin  was  removed  and  the  foot  cut  off  just  back  of  the  carpal  joint,  that  corresponds 
to  our  wrist.  This  animal  was  very  fat,  and  its  head  was  scarred  all  over  with  wounds,  evidently  received  in 
fighting  with  its  kind.  Ko  worms  were  found  in  the  intestines  and  stomach ;  the  liver  was  speckled  with  light 
grayish-green  dots,  and  normal.    Many  of  them  were  seen  grazing  and  rooting  like  hogs  on  a  common. 

Fitful  sleep  op  beaes. — ^They  sleep  soundly,  but  fitfully,  rolling  their  heavy  arms  and  legs  about  as  they 
doze;  for  naps  they  seem  to  prefer  little  grassy  depressions  on  the  sunny  hill-sides  and  along  the  numerous 
water-courses ;  and  their  paths  were  broad  and  well  beaten  all  over  the  island.  We  could  not  have  observed  less 
than  250  or  300  of  these  animals  while  we  were  there ;  at  one  landing  on  Hall  island  there  w^re  16,  scampering  up 
and  off  from  the  approach  of  the  ship's  boat,  at  one  sweep  of  our  eyes. 

Ftni-SEALS  CANNOT  LAND  HEEE. — The  chief  attraction  to  these  bears,  undoubtedly,  at  St.  Matthew,  is  the 
walrus  herds  ;  and  the  island's  special  adaptation  by  its  position  to  a  possibility  of  its  ever  being  resorted  to  by 
the  fur-seal,  was  the  reason  of  my  visit ;  and,  the  result  of  my  careful  examination  shows  conclusively  that  the 
character  of  the  gravel  spits  and  necks  which  are  the  only  landing-grounds  offered,  is  such  as  not  to  be  fit  for  the 
reception  of  breeding-seals,  as  they  would  be  speedily  converted  by  them  into  a  sheet  of  mud  and  slime ;  and  there 
is  no  other  ground  presented  save  at  the  base  of  cliffs  everywhere  rising  up  from  the  sea.  Seals,  also,  if  they  could 
land  here  independent  of  this  polar-bear  scourge,  which  owns  and  controls  St.  Matthew,  would  find  a  climate 
that  keeps  snow  and  ice  on  the  beaches  until  late  in  June,  and  still  later;  hence,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
fur-seals  have  never  visited  this  desolate  land,  nor  wiD.  they  ever  rest  upon  it.* 

24,  DIGEST  OF  THE  DATA  IN  EEGAED  TO  THE  PUE-SEAL  EOOKEEIES  OF  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
AND  PACIFIC,  AND  NUMBEE  OF  SKINS  TAKEN  THEEEFEOM. 

Difficulty  of  finding  ceedible  eecoeds. — Before  I  introduce  the  reader  to  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  source  from  which  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  have  touching  it  is  derived.  It  comes 
from  the  verbal  and  written  statements  of  whalers  and  other  sea-faring  men.  The  great  difficulty  which  faces  me 
as  I  attempt  to  make  up  this  digest  from  such  authority,  is  the  fact  that  I  know  the  failing  of  sailors  too  well — am 
too  conversant  with  their  habits  of  loose  and  positively  erroneous  narration.  For  instance,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
trouble:  suppose  A  had  taken  a  large  cargo  of  fur-seal  skins  from  the  Crozette  islands  some  time  in  1820-'25,  and 
when  on  the  homeward  stretch  had  been  met  at  sea  by  B,  another  whaler  or  sealer ;  A  would  invariably  tell  B,  in 
answer  to  queries  as  to  where  he  got  his  catch,  that  he  secured  the  seals  at  any  other  island  far  away  from  the 
real  source  of  supply,  in  order  that  he  might  turn  B  aside,  and  have  a  clear  field,  and  a  full  ship  at  the  Crozettes 
again,  when  he  should  discharge  at  home  and  return.  The  story,  however,  would  probably  get  into  circulation, 
and  into  print,  perhaps;  and  to-day  is  misleading  us,  just  as  it  did  B  long  ago. 

Scanty  eecoeds. — If  anybody  doubts  the  correctness  of  my  statement,  made  in  the  prefatory  words  of  this 
monograph,  to  wit,  that,  though  a  sealing  fleet  of  hundreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of  men  had  repaired  to  the 
rookeries  of  the  southern  oceans,  and  had  annually  returned  laden  with  the  skins  of  the  Aretocephaliis,  still  not  a 
definite  line  as  to  the  true  result,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  skins  taken  from  those  great  Antarctic  breeding-grounds, 
can  be  found  in  any  writing,  let  him  turn  to  the  laborious  work  of  Allen,  who,  for  eight  or  nine  long  years,  has 
ransacked  the  writings  and  the  musty  records  of  a  century  back;  and  see  in  his  history  of  the  North  American 
pinnipeds  the  pitiful  sum  ef  knowledge  which  he  has  gathered  in  regard  to  the  subject.t  Prior  to  the  tedious 
research  and  publication  just  referred  to,  in  looking  toward  the  same  end,  I  gathered  substantially  as  much 
information  in  the  Uncyclopcedia  Britatmica,  and  in  Hamilton's  Amphibioiis  Mammalia.\  But  the  amount  of  this 
information  is  so  abortive  and  faulty  that  I  hesitate  to  reprint  it  here ;  yet,  perhaps,  its  republication,  together  with 
the  equally  brief  and  indefinite  compilation  of  Allen,  may  draw  out  from  some  unexpected  quarter  further  knowledge. 
Hence,  I  submit  the  following : 

DESTRUCTION  OP   THE   FUR-SEALS  FOR  THEIR  PELTRIES. 

The  value  of  tlie  peltries  of  the  fur-seal  has  led  to  wholesale  destruction,  amounting,  at  some  localities,  almost  to  extermination. 
The  traffic  in  their  skins  fippears  to  have  begun  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Captain  Fanning,  of  the  ship  Betsey,  of  New  York, 
obtained  a  full  cargo  of  choice  fur-seal  skins  at  the  island  of  Masafuera,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  1798,  which  he  took  to  the  Canton  market. 
Captain  Fanning  states  that  on  leaving  the  island,  after  procuring  his  cargo,  he  estimated  there  were  still  left  on  the  island  between 
500,000  and  700,000  fur-seals,  and  adds  that  subsequently  little  less  than  a  million  of  fur-seal  skins  were  taken  at  the  island  of  Masafuera 
alone,  J  a  small  islet  of  not  over  twenty-flve  miles  in  circumference,  and  shipped  to  Canton.  ||  Captain  Scammon  states  that  the  sealing- 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  1801,  amounted  to  thirty  vessels,  many  of  which  were  ships  of  the  larger  class,  and  nearly  all  carried  the 
American  flag.  Notwithstanding  this  great  slaughter,  it  appears  that  fur-seals  continued  to  exist  there  as  late  as  1815,  when  Captain 
Fanning  again  obtained  them  at  this  island.  H 

*  This  survey  made  by  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  myself  is  the  first  careful  exploration  of  the  island ;  the  only  work  hitherto  done  was 
the  approximate  charting  of  its  coast  from  the  decks  of  Cook's  and  Billings'  and  Bering's  vessels.  Maynard  and  myself  made  a  detailed 
plotting  of  the  island,  and  gave  a  copy  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  August,  1874. 

1  Allen :  Eiatory  North  American  Pinnipeds,  1880,  pp.  229, 230. 

X  Edinburgh,  1839. 

5  Fanning:  Koyai/es  to  tAe  5oittA  5ea,  etc.,  pp.  117, 118.    Allen:  North  American  Pinnipeds 

W.,  p.  364. 

Hi*.,  p.  299. 
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In  the  year  1800  the  far-seal  business  appears  to  have  been  at  its  height  at  the  Georgian  islands,  where,  in  the  single  season,  113,000 
far-seals  are  reported  to  have  been  taken,  of  which  57,000  were  secured  by  a  single  American  vessel  (the  Aspasia,  under  Captain  Fanning). 
Vancouver,  at  about  this  date,  reported  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  fur-seals  on  the  southwest  coast  of  New  Holland.  Attention 
was  at  once  turned  to  this  new  field,  and  in  1804  the  brig  Union,  of  New  York,  Capt.  Isaac  Pendleton,  visited  this  part  of  the  Australian 
coast,  but  not  finding  these  animals  there  in  satisfactory  numbers,  repaired  to  Border's  island,  where  he  secured  only  part  of  a  cargo 
(14,000  skins),  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Later  60,000  were  obtained  at  Antipodes  island.  About  1806  the  American  ship 
Catharine,  of  New  York  (Capt.  H.  Panning),  visited  the  Crozette  islands,  where  they  landed,  and  found  vast  numbers  of  fur-seals,  but 
obtained  their  cargo  from  Prince  Edward  island,  situated  a,  few  hundred  miles  southeast  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  other  vessels 
the  same  year  obtained  fall  cargoes. 

In  1830  the  supply  of  fur-seals  in  the  southern  seas  had  so  greatly  decreased,  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  enterprise  "  generally 
made  losing  voyages,  from  the  fact  that  those  places  which  were  the  resort  of  seals",  says  Capt.  Benjamin  Pendleton,  "had  been  abandoned 
by  them,  or  out  off  from  them",  so  that  the  discovery  of  new  sealing-grounds  was  needed.  Undiscovered  resorts  were  believed  to  exist, 
from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  fur-seals  were  seen  while  cruising  far  out  at  sea,  which  must  repair  once  a  year  to  some  favorite 
breeding-station.* 

Captain  Weddell  states,  that  during  the  years  1820  and  1831  over  300,000  fur-seals  were  taken  at  the  South  Shetland  islands  alone, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  species  had  there  become  almost  exterminated.  In  addition  to  the  number  killed  for  their  furs, 
he  estimates  that  not  less  than  100,000  newly-born  young  died  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  mothers. 

So  indiscriminate  was  the  slaughter,  that  whenever  a  seal  reached  the  beach,  of  whatever  denomination,  it  was  immediately  killed. 
Mr.  Scott  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Morris,  an  experienced  sealer,  that  a  like  indiscriminate  killing  was  carried  on  at  Antipodes  island, 
off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  island  alone  not  less  than  400,000  skins  were  obtained  during  the  years  1814  and  1815.  A 
single  ship  is  said  to  have  taken  home  100,000  in  bulk,  which,  through  lack  of  care  in  caring,  spoiled  on  the  way,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  in  London  the  skins  were  dug  out  of  the  hold  and  sold  as  manure !  At  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  similar  wasteful  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  fur-seals  at  the  Aleutian  islands,  where  for  some  year's  they  were  killed  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year,  glutting 
the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skins  did  not  bring  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  transportation.  Later,  the  destruction  of  fur- 
seals  at  these  islands  was  placed  under  rigid  restrictions  (see  infra  the  general  history  of  the  northern  fur-seal),  in  consequence  of  which 
undue  decrease  has  been  wisely  prevented.  But  nowhere  else  has  there  been  a  systematic  protection  of  the  fur-seals,  or  any  measures  taken 
to  prevent  wasteful  or  undue  destruction. 

The  subject  in  1873. — The  above  embodies  Allen's  gleaning  of  all  that  he  could  learn  touching  the  subject. 
In  1873  I  published  the  following : 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  has,  from  the  first,  protected  and  cared  for  a  smaU.  rookery  of  fur-seals  under  the  bluffs  at  Cabo 
Corrientes,  on  its  coast,  where  some  5,000  to  8,000  are  annually  taken,  but  the  seals  here  have  no  hauling-grounds  like  those  on  St.  Paul; 
they  are  taken  with  much  labor  under  the  high  cliffs  of  this  portion  of  the  coast.  This  is  the  only  government  aid  and  care  that  the  seals 
have  ever  received  outside  of  Bering  sea.    The  following  extract  shows  the  way  in  which  the  fur-seals  of  the  South  came  into  notice : 

"Soon  after  Captain  Cook's  voyage  in  the  Kesolution,  performed  in  1771,  he  presented  an  official  report  concerning  New  Georgia,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  great  number  of  elephant-seals  and  fur-seals  which  he  had  found  on  the  shores  of  that  island.  This 
induced  several  enterprising  merchants  to  fit  out  vessels  to  take  them ;  the  former  for  their  oil,  the  latter  for  their  skins.  Captain  Weddell 
states  that  he  had  been  credibly  informed,  that  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  not  less  than  20,000  tons  of  oil  were  procured  annually 
from  this  spot  alone  for  the  London  market,  which,  at  a  moderate  price,  would  yield  about  £1,000,000  a  year. 

' '  Seal-skins  are  very  much  used  in  their  raw  state  as  articles  of  apparel  by  the  natives  of  the  polar  zones ;  when  tanned,  they  are  used 
extensively  in  making  shoes;  and  the  Eskimo  have  a  process  by  which  they  make  them  water-proof  (?),  so  that,  according  to  Scoresby, 
the  jackets  and  trousers  made  of  them  by  these  people  are  in  great  request  among  the  whale-fishers  for  preserving  them  from  oil  and  wet. 
But  the  skins  are  not  only  used  in  this  raw  and  tanned  state  as  leather;  on  account  of  their  silky  and  downy  covering  they  constitute  still 
more  important  articles  connected  with  the  fur-trade.  Thus  considered,  seal-skins  are  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  hair- 
skins  and/ttc-skins.  The  former  are  used  as  clothing  and  ornament  by  the  Eussians,  Chinese,  and  other  nations,  and  the  latter  yield  a  fur 
which  we  believe  exceeds  in  value  all  others  which  have  been  brought  into  the  market.  Many  seals  supply  nothing  but  hair,  while  others 
in  different  proportions  produce  both  the  hair  and,  underneath  it,  soft  and  downy  fur.  The  majority,  we  believe,  are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  hair-skins,  similar  to  the  bear  or  sable,  and  of  these  some  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  much  prized." — (Hamilton :  AmphiHoua 
JfammaZia,  Edinburgh,  1839.) 

It  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  trader  upon  a  matter  so  nearly  touching  his  own  interest,  and  yet  there  is 
one  point,  at  the  same  time,  which  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  my  subject,  that  I  cannot  withhold  a  word  or  two.  These  valuable  creatures 
(fur-seals)  have  often  been  found  frequenting  some  sterile  islands  in  innujaerable  multitudes.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  shall  refer  only 
to  the  fur-seal  as  occnrring  in  South  Shetland.  On  this  barren  spot  their  numbers  were  such  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  could  have 
continued  permanently  to  furnish  a  return  of  100,000  furs  a  year ;  trhich,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  benefit,  would  have  yielded  annually  a 
very  handsome  sum  to  the  adventurers.  But  what  do  these  men  do  ?  In  two  short  years,  1821  and  1822,  so  great  is  the  rush  that  they  destroy 
320,000.  They  killed  all,  and  spared  none.  The  moment  an  animal  landed,  though  big  with  young,  it  was  destroyed.  Those  on  shore 
were  likewise  immediately  dispatched,  though  the  cubs  were  but  a  day  old.  These,  of  course,  aU  died,  their  number,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  exceeding  100,000.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  animals  in  this  locality  were  nearly  extinct.  So  is  it 
in  other  localities,  and  so  with  other  seals,  and  so  with  the  oil-seals,  and  so  with  the  whale  itself,  every  addition  only  making  bad  worse. 
All  this  might  easily  be  prevented  by  a  little  less  barbarous  and  revolting  cruelty,  and  by  a  little  more  enlightened  selfishness. 

With  regard  to  this  seal-fishery  of  the  soutli,  the  English  and  Americans  have  exclusively  divided  it  between  them,  and  with  very 
great  profits.  It  has  lately  been  stated  (1839)  that  they  together  employ  not  fewer  than  sixty  vessels  in  the  trade,  of  frOm  250  to  300  ton's 
burden.  These  vessels  are  strongly  built,  and  have  each  six  boatg,  like  those  of  the  whalers,  together  with  a  small  vessel  of  40  tons,  which 
is  put  in  requisition  when  they  reach  the  scene  of  their  operations.  The  crew  consists  of  about  24  hands,  their  object  being  to  select  a 
fixed  locality  from  which  to  make  their  various  bateaux.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  the  ship  to  be  moored  in  some  secure  bay  and  be 
partially  unrigged,  while  at  the  same  time  the  furnaces,  try-pots,  etc.,  required  for  making  the  oil  are  placed  on  shore.  The  little  cutter 
is  then  rigged  and  manned  with  about  half  the  crew,  who  sail  about  the  neighboring  islands  and  send  a  few  men  here  and  there  onshore, 
where  they  may  see  seals  or  wish  to  watch  for  them.  The  campaign  frequently  lasts  for  three  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  unheard-of 
privations  and  dangers.  Some  of  the  crew  are  sometimes  left  on  distant,  barren  spots,  the  others  being  driven  off  by  storms.  They  are 
left  to  perish  or  drag  out  for  years  a  most  precarious  and  wretched  existence,  t 

*  Fanning:  Voyages,'^.  ABT.  t  Eobert  Hamilton :  AipftiMoMS  ^aramoKa,  Edinburgh,  1839. 
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With'  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  fur-sealing  was  canied  on  then,  we  find  in  the  Uncyclopcedia  Britannica 
the  following  facts : 

From  about  the  year  1806  till  1823  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  South  seas  in  procuring  seal-skins.  These  were  obtained 
in  vast  abundance  by  the  first  traders,  and  yielded  a  very  large  profit.  The  time  was  when  cargoes  of  those  skins  yielded  |5  or  $6  a  piece 
in  China,  and  the  present  price  in  the  English  market  averages  from  30  to  50  shillings  per  skin.  The  number  of  skins  brought  oflf  from 
Georgia  cannot  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  1,200,000;  the  island  of  Desolation  has  been  equally  productive,  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  these  creatures  have  yielded,  it  is  calculated  that  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  have  annually  been  employed  in  the 
traffic* 

ExTEKMiNATiON,  THE  RESULT. — This  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted 
in  the  South  Pacific.  How  long  would  our  sealing  interests  in  Bering  sea  withstand  the  attacks  of  such  a  fleet  of 
sixty  vessels,  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  each?  Not  over  two  seasons.  The  fact  that  these  great  southern 
rookeries  withstood  and  paid  for  attacks  of  this  extensive  character  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  millions  upon  millions  that  must  have  existed  in  the  waters  now  almost  deserted  by  them. 

Early  atjthoeities  on  the  appearance  of  the  fur-seal.— Whenever  I  have  followed  the  records  made 
by  navigators  of  any  one  of  these  several  islands  in  the  Antarctic,  from  whence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur-seals 
are  said  to  have  been  annually  taken,  I  have  never  found  anything  in  the  line  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
fact.  For  instance,  had  any  vast  rookery,  such  as  is  the  one  at  Northeast  point,  St.  Paul  island,  been  in  existence 
at  Masafuera  or  Juan  Fernandez,  when  they  were  visited  by  William  Dampier  in  1683 — by  Wood-Eogers  in  1709 — 
in  1740  and  1767  by  Anson  and  Carteret,  surely  the  extraordinary  spectacle  must  have  provoked  their  attention 
and  description.  So  far  from  hinting  at  any  such  congregation  of  massed  seal-life  on  the  land,  they,  on  the 
contrary,  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  the  wild  goats  which  they  found  there,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Dampier.  Those  were  the  progeny  of  the  original  stock  left  on  the  islands  by  Spanish  pirates,  long  before  (1563-'66). 
I  select  these  two  islands  for  especial  reference  in  this  connection,  because  they  had  been  well  known  to  seamen 
before  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal  was  a  recognized  business,  and  described  by  them.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  sealers,  they  were  the  source  of  several  of  the  largest  cargoes  of  fur-seal  skins  that  were  ever  taken  from  any 
one  or  two  plaices  south  of  the  equator. 

Anson's  VOYAaE,  1740-'41. — The  best  description  of  Juan  Fernandez  written  prior  to  the  ravages  of  the  seal- 
hunting  fleet  (1800-'13),  is  the  personal  account  made  of  it  by  Eichard  Walter,  the  chaplain  to  Lord  Anson's  flagship, 
the  "Centurion",  who  lived  ashore  there  for  three  months,  June  to  September,  1741.  Anson's  fleet  of  seven 
"caravels"  was  dispersed  by  a  fearful  storm  in  rounding  the  Horn,  and  the  crews  well-nigh  exterminated  by  scurvy. 
Only  four  of  the  vessels  succeeded  in  joining  him  here,  which  was  the  preordained  rendezvous;  and  the  ninety 
days  in  camp  at  Juan  Fernandez  were  passed  in  recuperation  of  the  men  and  refitting  the  shattered  ships. 

EEMARKABLE  physical  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  ARCTIC  AND  ANTARCTIC  ROOKERIES.— I  offer  this  description, 

by  Chaplain  Walter,  of  these  celebrated  southern  sealing-grounds,  as  an  interesting  statement  for  comparison  with 
that  which  I  have  given  of  the  Pribylov  group.  Certainly  the  ultra  difference  in  natural  character  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  at  the  north,  and  Crusoe's  isle  and  Masafuera  on  the  south,  is  strongly  defined  and  remarkable. 
The  ground-trailing,  or  creeping  willow  {Salipo  reticulata)  of  Bering  sea  is  the  only  tree  or  shrub  that  the  fur-seal  can 
rub  against  on  the  Pribylov  islands ;  but  his  southern  brother  is  acquainted  with  the  shado^  of  the  cabbage  palm. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  Walter's  picture,  drawn  from  life,  and  it  is  a  very  graphic  one : 

Description  op  Juan  Fernandez. — However,  on  the  10th  of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  we  got  under  the  fee  of  the  island,  and  kept 
ranging  along  it  at  about  two  miles'  distance,  in  order  to  look  out  for  the  proper  anchorage,  which  was  described  to  be  in  a  bay  on  the 
north  side.  Being  now  nearer  in  with  the  shore,  we  could  discover  that  the  broken,  craggy  precipices,  which  had  appeared  so  unpromising 
at  a  distance,  were  far  from  barren,  being  in  most  places  covered  with  woods,  and  that  between  them  there  were  everywhere  interspersed 
the  finest  valleys,  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  verdure,  and  watered  with  numerous  streams  and  cascades,  no  valley  of  any  kind  being 
unprovided  with  its  proper  rill.  *  *  *  *  At  four  in  the  morning  our  cutter  was  dispatched  with  our  third  lieutenant  to 
find  out  the  bay  we  were  in  search  of,  who  returned  again  at  noon  with  the  boat  laden  with  seals  and  grass,  for  although  the  island 
abounded  with  better  vegetables,  yet  the  boat's  crew  in  their  short  stay  had  not  met  with  them,  and  they  well  knew  that  even  grass 
would  prove  a  dainty,  as.  Indeed,  it  was  all  soon  eagerly  devoured.  [They  were  iU  with  scurvy. — H.  W.  E.]  The  seals,  too,  were 
considered  as  fresh  provision,  but  as  yet  were  not  much  admired,  though  they  grew  afterward  into  more  repute,  for  what  rendered  them 
less  valuable  at  this  juncture  was  the  prodigious  quantity  of  excellent  fish  which  the  people  aboard  had  taken  during  the  absence  of  the 
boat. 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  lies  in  the  latitude  of  33°  40'  south,  and  it  is  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  continent 
of  Chili.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  Spaniard  who  formerly  procured  a  grant  of  it,  and  resided  there  some  time  with  a 
view  of  settling  on  itj  btt  afterward  abandoned  it.  *  *  *  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  figure.  *  *  *  Its  greatest 
extent  is  between  four  and  five  leagues,  and  its  greatest  breadth  somewhere  short  of  two  leagues ;  the  only  safe  anchorage  at  this  island 
is  at  the  north  side. 

The  northern  part  of  this  island  is  composed  of  high,  craggy  hills,  many  of  them  inaccessible,  though  generally  covered  with  trees ; 
the  soil  of  this  part  is  loose  and  shallow,  so  that  very  large  trees  on  the  hills  soon  perish  for  want  of  root,  and  are  then  easily  overturned. 
*  *  *  The  southern,  or  rather  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  as  distinguished  in  the  plan,  is  widely  different  from  the  rest,  being 
dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees,  and  very  flat  and  low  compared  with  the  hills  on  the  northern  part.  This  part  of  the  island  is  never 
f.equented  by  ships,  being  surrounded  by  a  steep  shore,  and  having  little  or  no  fresh  water,  and  besides  it  is  exposed  to  the  southerly 
wind,  which  generally  blows  here  the  whole  year  round,  and  on  the  winter  solstice  very  hard. 

♦Elliott:  Condition  of  Affairs  in  AJaslca,  p.  261. 
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Vegbtation  of  Juan  Fernandbz. — The  trees,  of  which  the  woods  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island  are  composed,  are  most  of 
them  aromatics,  and  of  many  different  sorts.  There  are  none  of  them  of  a  size  to  yield  any  considerable  timber,  except  the  myrtle  trees, 
which  are  the  largest  on  the  island,  and  supplied  us  with  all  the  timber  we  made  use  of;  but  even  these  would  not  work  to  a  greater 
length  than  forty  feet.  The  top  of  the  myrtle  tree  is  circular  and  appears  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  by  art ;  it  bears  on  its  bark  an 
excrescence  like  moss,  which  in  taste  and  smell  resembles  garlic,  and  was  used  by  our  people  instead  of  it.  We  found  here,  too,  the 
the  pleniento  (palmetto  ?)  tree,  and  likewise  the  cabbage  tree,  though  in  no  great  plenty;  and,  beside,  a  great  number  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  which  we  were  not  botanists  enough  either  to  describe  or  attend  to. 

To  the  vegetables  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  which  we  made  perpetual  use,  I  must  add  that  we  found  many  acres  of  ground 
covered  with  oats  and  clover;  there  were-  also  some  few  cabbage  trees  upon  the  island,  as  was  observed  before;  but  as  they  generally 
grew  upon  the  precipices  and  in  dangerous  situations,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  large  tree  for  every  single  cabbage,  this  was  a 
dainty  that  we  were  rarely  enabled  to  indulge  in. 

The  excellence  of  the  oUmate  and  the  looseness  of  the  soil  render  this  place  extremely  proper  for  all  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  for  if  the 
ground  be  anywhere  accidentally  turned  up  it  was  immediately  overgrown  with  turnips  and  Sicilian  radishes. 

This  may  in  general  sufilice  as  to  the  soil  and  vegetable  productions  of  this  place,  but  the  face  of  the  country,  at  least  the  north  part 
of  the  island,  is  so  extremely  singular  that  I  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a  particular  consideration.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  wild, 
inhospitable  air  with  which  it  first  appeared  to  us,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  this  uncouth  landscape  as  we  drew  nearer,  till  we  were 
at  last  captivated  by  the  numerous  beauties  we  discovered  on  the  shore.  And  I  must  now  add  that  the  inland  parts  'of  the  island  did  in 
no  way  fall  short  of  the  sanguine  prepossessions  which  we  first  entertained  in  their  favor.  For  the  woods  which  covered  most  of  the 
steepest  hills  were  ijee  from  all  bushes  and  underwood,  and  aiforded  an  easy  passage  through  every  part  of  them ;  and  the  irregularities 
of  the  hills  and  precipices  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  necessarily  traced  out  by  their  various  combinations  a  great  number  of 
romantic  valleys,  most  of  which  had  a  stream  of  the  clearest  water  running  through  them,  that  tumbled  in  cascadt'S  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  by  the  course  of  the  neighboring  hills,  was  at  any  time  broken  into  a  sharp,  sudden  descent;  some  particular  spots  occurred  in 
those  valleys  where  the  shaded  fragrance  of  the  contiguous  woods,  the  loftiness  of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  the  transparency  and 
frequent  falls  of  the  neighboring  streams,  presented  scenes  of  such  elegance  and  dignity  as  would  be  with  difficulty  rivaled  by  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  this  place,  perhaps,  that  the  simple  productions  of  unassisted  nature  may  be  said  to  excel  all  the  fictitious 
descriptions  of  the  most  animated  imagination. 

Animals  of  Juan  Fernandez. — It  remains  now  only  that  we  speak  of  the  animals  and  the  provisions  which  we  met  with  at  this 
place.  Former  writers  have  related  that  this  island  abounded  with  vast  numbers  of  goats;  and  their  accounts  are  hot  to  be  questioned, 
this  place  being  the  usual  haunt  of  the  buccaneers  and  privateers  who  formerly  frequented  these  seas.  And  there  are  two  instances, 
one  of  a  Mosquito  Indian  and  the  other  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who  were  left  here  by  their  respective  ships,  and  lived  alone 
upon  this  island  for  some  years,  and  consoqueutly  were  no  strangers  to  its  produce.  Selkirk,  who  was  the  last,  after  a'  stay  of  between 
four  and  five  years,  was  taken  off  the  place  (in  1708)  by  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  privateers  of  Bristol,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the 
journal  of  their  voyage.  His  manner  of  life,  during  his  solitude,  was  in  most  particulars  very  remarkable ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  he  relates,  which  was  so  strangely  verified  by  our  own  observations,  that  I  cannot  help  reciting  it.  He  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
that  he  often  caught  more  goats  than  he  wanted ;  he  sometimes  marked  their  ears  and  let  them  go.  This  was  about  thirty-two  years  before 
our  arrival  on  this  island.  Now,  it  happened  that  the  first  goat  killed  by  our  people  at  their  landing  had  its  ears  slit,  whence  we 
concluded  that  he  had  doubtless  been  formerly  under  the  power  of  Selkirk.  This  was  indeed  an  animal  of  most  venerable  aspect,  dignified 
with  an  exceeding  majestic  beard,  and  with  many  other  symptoms  of  antiquity.  During  our  stay  on  the  islands  we  met  with  others 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  males  being  distinguished  by  an  exuberance  of  beard  and  every  other  characteristic  of  extreme  age. 

But  the  great  number  of  goats,  which  former  writers  describe  to  have  been  found  upon  this  island,  are  at  present  very  much 
diminished ;  as  the  Spaniards,  being  informed  of  the  advantages  which  the  buccaneers  and  privateers  drew  from  the  provisions  which 
goats'  flesh  here  furnished  them  with,  have  endeavored  to  extirpate  the  breed,  thereby  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this  relief.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  put  bn  shore  great  numbers  of  large  dogs  who  have  increased  apace  and  have  destroyed  all  the  goats  in  the  accessible 
part  of  the  country ;  so  .that  there  now  remain  only  a  few  amongst  the  crags  and  precipices,  where  the  dogs  cannot  follow  them.  These 
are  divided  into  separate  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty  each,  which  inhabit  distinct  fastnesses,  and  never  mingle  with  each  other.  By  this 
means  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  kill  them  ;  and  yet  we  were  so  desirous  of  their  flesh,  which  we  all  agreed  much  resembled 
venison,  that  we  got  knowledge,  I  believe,  of  all  their  herds,  and  it  was  conceived,  by  comparing  their  number  together,  that  they 
scarcely  exceeded  two  hundred  upon  the  whole  island.  «  *  *  These  dogs,  who  are  masters  of  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  island, 
are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  very  large,  and  are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  degree.  They  sometimes  came  down  to  our  habitations 
at  night,  and  stole  our  provisions,  and  once  or  twice  they  set  upon  single  persons ;  but,  assistance  being  at  hand,  they  were  driven  off 
without  doing  any  mischief.  As  at  present  it  is  rare  for  goats  to  fall'  in  their  way,  we  conceived  that  they  lived  principally  upon  young 
seals ;  and,  instead,  some  of  our  people  had  the  curiosity  to  kill  dogs,  sometimes,  and  dress  them,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon  that 
they  had  a  fishy  taste. 

Seaxs  at  Juan  Fernandez. — Goats'  flesh,  as  I  have  mentioned,  being  scarce,  we  rarely  being  able  to  kill  above  one  a  day,  and  our 
people  growing  tired  of  fish  (which  as  I  shall  hereafter  observe  abound  at  this  place),  they  at  last  condescended  to  eat  seals,  which  by 
degrees  they  came  to  relish  and  called  it  lamb.  The  seal,  numbers  of  which  haunt  this  island,  hath  been  so  often  mentioned  by  former 
writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  particular  about  them  in  this  place.  But  there  is  another  amphibious  creature  to  be  met 
with  here,  called  a  sea-lion,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  seal,  though  it  is  much  larger.  This,  too,  we  eat  under  the  denomination 
of  beef;  and  as  it  is  so  extraordinary  an  animal,  I  conceive  it  well  merits  a  particular  description.  [This  is  the  southern  sea- 
elephant,  Macrorhinus  leoninus;  not  the  sea-lion,  Otaria  julata.—H.'W.'E.'i  They  are  in  size,  when  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  in  circumference.  They  are  extremely  fat,  sp  that  after  having 
cut  through  the  skin,  which  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  there  is  at  least  a  foot  of  fat,  before  you  can  come  at  either  lean  or 
bones ;  and  we  experienced  more  than  once  that  the  fat  of  some  of  the  largest  afforded  us  a  butt  of  oil.  They  are  likewise  very 
full  of  blood;  for  if  they  are  deeply  wounded  in  a  dozen  places,  there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many  fountains  of  blood;  spouting 
to  a  considerable  distance;  and  to  try  what  quantity  of  blood  they  contained,  we  shot  one  first  and  then  cut  its  throat,  and 
measuring  the  blood  that  came  from  him,  we  found  that  beside  what  remained  in  the  vessels,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  considerable,  we  got 
at  least  two  hogsheads  (!).  Their  skins  are  covered  with  a  short  hair,  of  a  light  dun  color,  but  their  tails  and  their  fins,  which  serve  them 
for  feet  on  shore,  are  almost  black ;  their  fins,  or  feet,  are  divided  at  the  ends  like  fingers,  and  the  web  which  joins  them  not  reaching  to 
the  extremities,  aud  each  of  these  fingers  is  furnished  with  a  nail.  They  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  an  overgrown  seal,  though  in  some 
particulars  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  them,  especially  in  the  males ;  these  have  a  large  trunk,  or  snout,  hanging  down  five  or 
six  inches  below  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  the  females  have  not,  and  this  renders  the  countenance  of  the  male  and  the  female 
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easy  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  beside  the  males  are  of  a  mnch  larger  size.  The  form  and  the  appearance  of  both  the  male  and 
ine  female  are  very  exactly  represented  in  the  nineteenth  plate,  only  the  disproportion  of  their  size  is  not  usually  so  great  as  is  there 
exhibited ;  for  the  male  is  drawn  from  life  after  the  largest  of  these  animals,  which  was  found  upon  the  island ;  he  was  the  master  of 
the  flock,  and  from  his  driving  off  the  other  males  and  keeping  a  great  number  of  females  to  himseK,  he  was  by  the  seamen  ludicrously 
styled  the  bashaw.  These  animals  divide  their  time  equally  between  the  land  and  sea,  continuing  at  sea  all  the  summer,  and  coming 
on  shore  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  where  they  reside  during  that  whole  season.  In  this  interval  they  engender  and  bring  forth  their 
young,  and  have  generally  two  at  a  birth,  which  they  suckle  with  their  milk,  they  being  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  seal. 
During  the  time  these  sea-lions  continue  on  shore  they  feed  upon  the  grass  and  verdure  which  grows  near  the  banks  of  the  fresh-water 
streams ;  and  when  not  employed  in  feeding,  sleep  in  herds  in  the  most  miry  places  they  can  find  out).  As  they  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
lethargic  disposition,  and  are  not  easily  awakened,  each  herd  was  observed  to  place  some  of  their  males  at  a  distance,  in  the  nature  of 
sentinels,  who  never  failed  to  alarm  them  whenever  any  one  attempted  to  molest,  or  even  to  approach  them ;  and  they  were  very  capable 
of  alarming,  even  at  a  considerable  distance ;  for  the  noise  they  make  is  very  loud  and  of  different  kinds,  sometimes  grunting  like  hogs, 
and  at  other  times  snorting  like  horses  in  full  vigor.  They  often,  especially  the  males,  have  furious  battles  with  each  other,  principally 
about  their  females  ;  and  we  were  one  day  extremely  surprised  at  the  sight  of  two  animals,  which  at  first  appeared  different  from  any 
of  all  we  had  observed,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  proved  to  be  two  sea-lions,  who  had  been  goring  each  other  with  their  teeth,  and 
were  covered  over  with  blood ;  and  the  bashaw,  above  mentioned,  who  generally  lay  surrounded  with  a  seraglio  of  females,  which 
no  other  male  dared  to  approach,  had  not  acquired  that  envied  pre-eminence  without  many  bloody  contests,  of  which  the  marks  still 
remained  in  the  numerous  scars  which  were  visible  in  every  part  of  his  body.  We  killed  many  of  them  for  food,  especially  for  their  hearts 
and  tongues,  which  we  esteemed  good  eating,  and  preferable  even  to  those  of  bullocks.  In  general  shape  there 'was  no  difficulty  in  killing 
them,  for  they  were  incapable  either  of  escaping  or  of  resisting,  as  their  motion  is  the  most  unwieldy  that  can  be  conceived,  their  blnbber, 
all  the  time  they  are  moving,  being  agitated  in  huge  waves  under  their  skins.  However,  a  sailor  one  day  being  carelessly  employed  in 
skinning  a  young  sea-lion,  the  female  from  whence  he  had  taken  it  came  upon  him  unperceived,  and  getting  his  head  in  her  mouth,  she 
with  her  teeth  scored  his  skull  in  notches  in  many  places,  and  thereby  wounded  him  so  desperately  that  though  all  possible  care  was  taken 
of  him  he  died  in  n  few  days. 

Few  birds. — These  are  the  principal  animals  which  we  found  upon  the  island,  for  we  saw  but  few  birds,  and  those  chiefly  hawks, 
blackbirds,  owls,  and  humming-birds.  We  saw  not  the  pendella,  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  which  former  writers  have  mentioned 
to  be  found  here ;  but  as  we  often  met  with  their  holes,  we  supposed  that  the  dogs  had  destroyed  them,  as  they  have  almost  done  the  cats ; 
for  these  were  very  numerous  in  Selkirk's  time,  but  we  saw  not  above  one  or  two  during  our  whole  stay.  However,  the  rats-  still  keep 
their  ground,  and  continue  here  in  great  numbers,  and  were  very  troublesome  to  us  by  infesting  our  tents  nightly. 

Abundance  of  fish. — But  that  which  furnished  us  with  the  most  delicious  repasts  at  this  island  remains  still  to  be  described — this 
was  the  tish,  with  which  the  whole  bay  was  most  plentifully  stored,  and  with  the  greatest  variety,  for  we  found  here  cod  of  a  prodigious 
size,  and  by  the  report  of  some  of  our  crew,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  not  iu  less  plenty  than  is  to  be 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  island.  We  caught  also  cavallies,  gropers,  large  breams,  maids,  silver  fish,  congers  of  a  peculiar  kind — 
above  all,  a  black-fish,  which  we  most  esteemed,  called  by  some,  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  shape  resembling  a  c.irp.  The  beach,  indeed,  is 
everywhere  so  full  of  rocks  and  loose  stones  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  hauling  the  seine;  but  with  hooks  and  lines  we  caught  what 
numbers  we  pleased,  so  that  a  boat  with  two  or  three  lines  would  return  loaded  with  fish  in  about  two  or  three  hours'  time.  The  only 
interruption  we  ever  met  with  arose  from  the  great  quantities  of  dog-fish  and  large  sharks  which  sometimes  attended  our  boats  and  prevented 
our  sport.  Beside  the  fish  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  found  here  one  delicacy  in  greater  perfection,  both  as  to  size  and  flavor  and 
quantity,  than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  this  was  sea  cray-flsh;  they  generally  weighed  eight  or  nine 
pounds  apiece,  were  of  a  most  excellent  taste,  and  lay  in  such  abundance  near  the  water's  edge  that  the  boat-hooks  often  struck  into  them 
in  putting  the  boat  to  and  from  the  shore. 

Strange  contrast  fN  SEALiNCr-GBOUNDS. — Thus  ends  Chaplain  Walter's  description  of  the  plants,  and  the 
animals,  and  the  flsh  of  Juan  Fernandez;  and  I  quote  him  in  full,  because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  decided  difference 
in  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the  northern,  or  Alaskan,  fur-seal  from  that  of  its  southern  relative,  which 
seems  to  have  repaired  to  Juan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera  in  countless  thousands, "  millions,"  Dampier  said,  iu  1683, 
to  breed  in  a  tropical  climate,  on  an  island  infested  by  bands  of  wild  dogs,  and  the  waters  surrounding  alive  with 
"large  sharks"!  Then,  too,  that  the  good  prelate  should  have  found  flsh  so  abundant  where  such  multitudes  of 
seals  were  aggregated,  seems  strange;  and  it  also  occurs  rather  odd  to  me  that  he  should  have  rested  content  with 
Damj)ier's  brief  description  of  the  fur-seal  here,  and  passed  the  matter  by,  in  the  abrupt  reference  which  he  makes, 
declaring  it  superfluous  to  add  more  than  "other  writers"  have  spoken  of. 

The  rookery  of  Masaptjera  :  A  description  op  the  islet. — The  island  of  Masafuera  lies  off  the  coast 
of  ChDi,  in  south  latitude  33°  45',  west  longitude  80°  46',  just  west  of  Juan  Fernandez,  93  miles;  the  surprising 
number  of  over  480,000  fur-seal  skins  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it  in  a  single  season,  some  fifty  years  or  so 
ago.  Whether  this  immense  aggregate  was  slain  there  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  rookery  in  all  the  South  seas 
was  of  more  importance.  It  is  a  high  and  mountainous  volcanic  islet,  triangularly  formed,  and  about  7  or  8  leagues 
in  coast  circuit.  The  general  character  of  the  island  seems  to  be  very  much  as  I  have  indicated  as  characteristic  of 
St.  George,  only  that  a  luxuriant  growth  of  exotic  shrubbery  is  found  thereon.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island 
is  a  low  point  of  land  upon  which  the  noted  fur-seal  rookery  used  to  exist.  "The  seals,"  Carteret,  iu  1707, 
says,  "  were  so  numerous  that  I  verily  think  if  many  thousands  of  them  were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be 
missed  in  the  morning;  we  were  obliged  to  kill  a  noted  number  of  them,  as,  when  we  walked  the  shore,  they  were 
continually  running  against  us,  making  at  the  same  time  a  most  terrible  noise..  These  animals  yield  excellent  train- 
oil,  and  their  hearts  and  plucks  were  very  good  eating,  being  in  taste  something  like  those  of  a  hog,  and  their  skins 
were  covered  with  the  finest  fur  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind." 

Anson's  visit  to  Masapuera. — Lord  Anson  sent  one  of  his  vessels  over  to  Masafuera  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  it  thoroughly,  while  he  was  lying  at  Juan  Fernandez,  refitting,  June  to  September,  1740.  Captain  Saunders 
submitted  substantially  the  following  report,  which  Chaplain  Walter  indorses  as  valuable,  inasmuch  "  as  upon  this 
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occasion  the  island  of  Masafuera  was  more  particularly  examined  than,  I  dare  say,  it  ever  had  been  before,  dp, 
perhaps,  ever  will  be  again".    He  gives,  in  the  succeeding  language,  the  sum  of  the  Anson  survey: 

The  Spaniards  have  generally  mentioned  two  islands  under  the  name  of  Juan  Fernandez,  styling  them  the  greater  and  the  less ;  the 
greater  being  that  island  where  we  anchored,  and  the  less  being  the  island  we  are  now  describing,  which,  because  it  is  more  distant  from  the 
continent,  they  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Masa-Fuera.  The  Tryal  sloop  found  that  it  bore  from  the  greater  Juan  Fernandez  W. 
by  S.,  and  was  about  twenty-two  leagues  distant.  It  is  a  much  larger  and  better  spot  than  has  been  generally  reported;  for  former  writers 
have  represented  it  as  a  small  barren  rook,  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and  altogether  inaccessible ;  whereas,  our  people  found  it  was 
covered  with  trees,  and  that  there  were  several  fine  falls  of  water  pouring  down  its  sides  into  the  sea ;  they  found,  too,  that  there  was  a 
place  where  a  ship  might  come  to  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  it;  though,  indeed,  the  anchorage  is  inconvenient,  for  the  bank  extends  but 
a  little  way,  is  steep,  too,  and  has  very  deep  water  upon  it,  so  that  you  must  come  to  an  anchor  very  near  the  shore,  and  there  lie  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  but  a  southerly  one  ;  and,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage,  there  is,  also,  a  reef  of  rocks  running  off  from  the 
eastern  point  of  the  island,  about  two  miles  in  length,  though  there  is  little  danger  to  be  feared  from  them,  because  they  are  always  to  be 
seen  by  the  seas  breaking  over  them.  This  place  has,  at  present,  one  advantage  beyond  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  for  it  abounds 
with  goats,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to  be  disturbed,  were  nowise  shy  or  apprehensive  till  they  had  been  frequently  fired  at.  These 
animals  reside  here  in  great  tranquillity,  the  Spaniards  not  having  thought  the  island  considerable  enough  to  -be  frequented  by  their 
enemies,  and  have  not,  therefore,  been  solicitous  to  destroy  the  provisions  upon  it;  so  that  no  dogs  have  been  hitherto  set  on  shore  there. 
Beside  the  goats,  our  people  found  there  vast  numbers  of  seals  and  sea-lions.  And  upon  the  whole  they  seemed  to  imagine  that,  though 
it  was  not  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  ship  to  refresh  at,  yet,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  might  afford  some  sort  of  shelter,  and  prove  of 
considerable  use,  especially  to  a  single  ship,  etc. 

NEaLBCT  OF  Chili. — Chili  has  suffered  these  famous  breeding-grounds  of  Arctoceip'halus  to  be  ravaged  and 
utterly  eliminated;  here  she  had  perpetual  interests  worth  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  her 
annually  in  the  way  of  revenue,  had  they  only  been  looked  after  and  shielded  from  that  wanton  and  mercenary 
destruction  which  has  been  visited  upon  them  by  sealers  of  all  nations  between  1806-1840.  In  1717  the  Spanish 
government  revived  and  re-established  the  colony  of  Juan  Fernandez  on  that  island ;  but  it  was  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  decades  almost  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  During  1810  the  Chilians  gained  their  independence,  and 
these  two  islands  formed  part  of  their  possessions ;  in  1819  they  established  a  sort  of  a  Botany  Bay  on  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  have  had  as  many  as  500  prisoners  there  at  a  time ;  it  was  found,  however,  to  be  too  expensive, 
and  when  a  mutiny,  in  1835,  placed  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  convicts  for  a  brief  period,  then  the  prisoners 
were  all  removed  shortly  afterward,  and  the  island  deserted,  and  remained  so  for  forty-five  or  fifty  years.  At 
the  present  time  the  two  islands,  Fernandez  and  Masafuera,  are  leased  by  a  Chilian  merchant,  who  employs  all 
the  settlers  in  cutting  wood,  tending  cattle,  and,  during  the  season,  in  sealing ;  the  average  catch  is  about  2,000 
fur-seals  annually. 

Yaltje  OF  THE  Ansonian  ACCOUNT  JUST  QUOTED. — The  Ahsonian  description,  thus  quoted  in  much  detail, 
is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  cause  decided  comment  upon  the  marked  physical  differences  under  which  the  fur-seal 
thrives  in  the  north  on  the  islets  of  Bering  sea,  as  Gallorhinus  ursinus,  or  in  the  south,  as  Arctocephalus  australis,  ou 
Masafuera  and  Juan  Fernandez.  According  to  Walter,  the  size  of  these  two  subtropical  islands  is  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  area  which  I  found  belonging  to  the  Pribylov  group;  St.  Paul  being  about  the  same  superficial  area  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  with  outlying  rocks  and  islets  alike  peculiar  to  each;  while  St.  George  is  a" trifle  larger,  only,  than  the 
Smaller  Masafuera,  with  water  bold  and  abrupt  all  around  about  them. 

The  subtbopioal  rookeries  mere  rocky  breeding  belts. — The  rookery  sites  of  the  fur-seal  are  not 
located  by  any  writer  on  either  island.  I  should  judge  from  Walter's  account  that  the  entire  desolate  south  shore 
of  Juan  Fernandez  was  a  belt  of  cliff-bound  breeding-grounds,  wjiere  these  animals  laid  as  they  do  to-day  under  the 
bluffs  on  the  Great  JEastern  rookery  at  St.  George ;  and  to  which  spot  none  of  the  Dampier  or  Anson  voyagers 
resorted.  Indeed,  from  all  that  I  can  learn  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  islands  to  which  the  southern  fur-seal 
repaired,  the  whole  area  presented  suitable  for  these  creatures  to  breed  upon  was  of  this  character,  save  that  of  the 
Falkland  islands;  no  such  ground  in  general  topography  as  St.  Paul  being  known  to  the  Antarctic,  nor  is  it  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Arctic;  but  St.  George  is  the  common  type  of  the  southern  seal-islands,  as  it  is  also  typical  of  the 
entire  Aleutian  chain  and  Alaska  generally. 

Strange  omission  of  Chaplain  Walter.— The  one  queer  thought  in  my  mind  relative  to  this  lengthy  visit 
of  Anson  to  Juan  Fernandez,  is  that  the  historian,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  so  liberally,  should  not  speak  of  the 
fur-seal;  for,  thirty-two  years  prior  to  his  landing  Captain  Wood-Eogers,  of  the  "Duke",  a  privateer,  touched 
here  to  recruit,  and  found  "Eobinson  Crusoe"  Selkirk  in  lonely  possession;  that  sailor  left  with  Sogers,  February 
12, 1709,  and  he  gave  quite  a  story  of  his  discovery  of  the  seals,  which  is  related  by  the  captain.  Curiously  enough, 
according  to  Selkirk,  the  time  when  the  fur-seal  hauls  out  to  breed  on  Juan  Fernandez  is  that  season  of  the  year 
when  Anson  was  there.  Wood-Eogers  reports  him  as  saying,  "  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  these  animals 
come  on  shore  to  bring  forth  their  young  and  remain  to  the  end  of  September,  without  stirring  from  the  spot  and 
without  taking  any  kind  of  nourishment."    (Kerr:  Collection  of  Voyages:  vol.  xi.) 

Numbers  of  deadly  enemies  there:  Sharks. — The  time  of  breeding,  therefore,  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Bering  sea.  Also,  in  this  connection.  Commodore  Byron,  who  came,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  to  Masafuera 
in  1765,  seeking  wood  and  water,  says : 

Sunday,  April  28,  1765 ;  *  *  *  there  was,  however,  another  species  of  danger  here  to  which  our  cork  (surf)  jackets  afforded  us  no 
defense,  for  the  sea  abounded  with  sharks  of  an  enormous  size,  which,  when  they  saw  a  man  in  the  water,  would  dart  into  the  very  surf 
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to  seize  him.  Our  people,  however,  happily  escaped  them,  though  they  were  many  times  very  near;  one  of  them,  which  was  upward  of 
20  feet  long,  came  close  to  one  of  the  boats  that  was  watering,  and  having  seized  a  large  seal  instantly  devoured  it  at  a  mouthful,  and  I, 
myself,  saw  another  of  about  the  same  size  do  the  same  thing  under  the  ship's  stem.  (Hawksworth:  Voyages:  London,  1773;  vol.  i,  pp. 
87-88.) 

No  Other  mention  of  seals  is  made  by  him  here  at  Masafuera. 

The  voyage  op  Dampier. — Fifty-seven  years  prior  to  Chaplain  Walter's  inspection  and  description  of  Juan 
Ferdandez,  Capt.  William  Dampier  stopped  here,  also,  to  wood  and  to  water,  and  to  rally  his  crew  from  scurvy ; 
he  was  making  a  "E'ew  Voyage  Round  the  World",  saiUng  from  England;  he  passed  two  weeks  there  in  these 
exercises  of  recuperation  and  refitting.    The  justly  celebrated  buccaneer  delivers  himself  in  this  terse  strain: 

These  [seals]  at  Jolm  Fernandoa  have  fine  thick  short  Furre  ;  the  like  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  any  where  but  in  these  Seas.  Here 
are  always  thousands,  I  might  possibly  say  millions  of  them,  either  sitting  on  the  Bays,  or  going  and  coming  in  the  sea  round  the  Island, 
which  is  full  of  them  (as  they  lie  at  the  top  of  the  Water  playing  and  sunning  themselves)  for  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  When  they 
come  out  from  the  Sea  they  bleat  like  Sheep  for  their  young ;  and  though  they  pass  through  hundreds  of  other's  young  ones  before  they 
come  to  their  own,  yet  they  will  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  suck.  The  young  ones  are  like  Puppies  and  lie  much  ashore,  but  when  beaten 
by  any  of  us,  they  as  well  as  the  old  ones  will  make  toward  the  Sea,  and  swim  very  swift  and  nimble ;  though  on  shore  they  he  very 
sluggishly,  and  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  unless  we  beat  them,  but  snap  at  us.  A  blow  on  the  Nose  soon  kills  them.  Large  Ships  might 
here  load  themselves  with  Seal  Skins  and  Trane  oyl;  for  they  are  extraordinary  fat.  (Dampier:  A  Neiv  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  1683;  vth 
edition,  revised,  1703;  vol.  i,  pp.  88,  90.) 

Dampier,  not  Cook,  first  to  note  the  fur-seal. — This  account  of  Dampier  will  be  instantly  recognized, 
as  far  as  he  speaks  of  their  habits,  as  an  exact  portrait  of  a  breeding-rookery  of  the  fur-seal.  It  is  painfully  brief, 
however;  but  it  antedates  Steller's  contribution  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Callorhinus  some  60  years;  and  is 
a  hundred  years  nearly  in  advance  of  Captain  Cook's  mention  of  the  same  subject  on  the  South  Georgian  (1771)  and 
the  Falkland  islands  (1774).  He,  therefore,  and  not  Cook,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  man  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  value  and  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seal  as  it  existed  in  southern  waters,  while 
Steller  enjoys  the  same  reputation  with  respect  to  those  of  the  north.* 

But,  after  searching  through  scores  of  antique  traveler's  volumes,  and  reading  the  musty  records  through  and 
through — after  extended  personal  intercourse  with  several  of  the  very  men  who  were  active  in  fur-sealing  throughout 
the  Antarctic  forty  years  ago,  I  have  nothing  but  a  mass  of  disjointed  and  conflicting  data  to  show  as  to  the  real 
number  of  fur-seals  slain  in  the  waters  south  of  the  equator ;  while  the  record  made  by  these  men  of  the  life  and 
habit  of  Arctocephalus  australis  is  that  odd  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  which  destroys  the  value  of  the  one  and  the 
romance  of  the  other. 

The  Falkland  islands  :  Their  discovery. — Captain  John  Davies,  an  Englishman,  and  a  companion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cavendish,  who  made  a  privateersman's  voyage  to  the  South  seas  in  1592,  was  the  first  person  who  saw 
the  Falkland  islands.  In  1594,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  landed  upon  them  and  called  them  in  honor  of  his  queen  and 
himself,  "Hawkins'  Maiden-land";  he  said  nothing  about  seals.  In  1598  they  were  seen  by  a  Dutch  squadron, 
Verhagen,  and  Sebald  de  Wert  commanding ;  they  touched,  and,  ignorant  of  prior  discovery,  named  them  "  Sebald's 
islands".  Captain  WUliam  Dampier,  an  Enghshman,  nearly  100  years  after,  in  1686,  visited  them  and  styled  them 
"Sibbet  de  Wards";  he  does  not  speak  of  seals  there.  They  were  finally  called  the  Falkland  islands  by  Strong,  an 
English  navigator  in  1689 ;  the  manuscript  journal  of  Strong  yet  remains  unpublished  and  filed  away  in  the  archives 
of  the  British  Museum.  Captain  Cook's  emphatic  mention  of  the  fur-seal  at  South  Georgia  in  1771  gradually  drew 
the  attention  of  fur-sealers  to  a  focus,  when,  from  1801  to  1840,  inclusive,  the  whole  Antarctic  sealing-ground  was 
ravaged  by  them,  and  the  Falkland  islands  were  the  head  center  of  all  their  operations.  Great  Britain  took 
immediate  jurisdiction,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  Falkland  islands  in  1833. 

Extraordinary  absence  of  sealing  data. — Such,  in  brief,  are  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  early 
discovery  of  these  celebrated  Falkland  islands,  which  were  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  sealing-fleet  for  a  period  of 
nearly  30  years — 1800  to  1826,  inclusive ;  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  I  can  find  little  or  no  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
catch  thereon,  or  of  the  general  location  of  the  vast  rookeries  known  to  be  slaughtered  here  during  that  extended 

•"William  Dampier  was  the  boldest  and  clearest-headed  navigator,  of  all  who  then  sailed  into  unknown  seas.  He  discovered 
Australia  a  century  before  Cook  saw  it,  cruising  at  thiit  time  as  a  buccaneer;  his  narrative  gave  Defoe  the  idea  and  supplied  the  incidents 
of  "  Robinson  Crusoe",  on  Juan  Fernandez ;  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  he  possessed  those  qualities  which  distinguished 
Captain  Cook,  to  the  fullest  extent ;  he  only  lacked  the  power  of  the  government  behind  him,  to  have  made  a  much  earlier  record,  and 
entirely  as  meritorious  as  is  the  one  which  Cook  left  for  posterity. 

Although  Dampier  gives  the  first  sensible  and  positive  description  of  the  fur-seal  that  I  can  find,  yet  there  is  one  reference  to  this 
animal  much  earlier;  but  it  requires  the  reading  of  an  expert  to  notice  that  it  arose  from  the  sight  of  a  fur-seal.  It  is  found  in  the  account 
of  Henry  Brauer,  or  Brewer,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Staten  Land,  9th  March,  1642,  en 
route  to  ChUi.  Here,  at  Valentine's  bay,  he  "  saw  among  the  rocks  several  sea-lions  and  sea-dogs,  about  the  bigness  of  a  good  European 
calf;  some  of  a  grayish,  some  of  a  brownish  color,  making  a  noise  not  unlike  our  sheep,  and  at  the  approach  of  oui  men  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  sea."  [Churchill:  Voyages:  London,  1700:  vol.  i,  p.  456.]  As  the  fur-seal  is  the  only  one  of  its  family  that  makes  a 
"noise  not  unlike  our  sheep",  there  is  no  question  that  Henry  Brewer  saw  a  number  of  female  Arctocephalus  auitralis,  in  especial;  though 
males  were  along,  they  being  so  much  larger,  he  deemed  different,  and  termed  them  sea-lions 

Juan  Fernandez,  the  Spanish  navigator  and  adventurer,  who,  in  1563-'67,  discovered,  pre-empted,  and  colonized  the  island  of  his 
name,  died  there  in  1575,  or  thereabouts ;  with  his  decease,  the  settlement  waa  abandoned.  He,  probably,  was  the  first  of  all  civilized 
men  to  really  know  what  a  fur-seal  was ;  but  he  has  left  no  record,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  fact. 
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ioterval.  If  these  islands  had  been  far  beyond  the  track  of  commerce,  as  are  all  the  other  Antarctic  sealing-grounds, 
save  Juan  Fernandez,  then  the  remarkable,  surprising  want  of  data  in  this  respect  would  not  be  so  marked  a  feature 
to  the  history  of  the  subject.  The  Falkland  islands  have  not  only  been  a  common  port  of  entry  and  departure 
for  vessels  of  aU  nations  since  their  discovery,  in  1594,  but  as  far  back  as  1770  they  were  a  bone  of  contention  and 
long-sustained  diplomatic  overtures  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  which  came  very  near  to  plunging  both 
countries  into  war  on  their  sole  account.  I  will  recite  the  history  of  this  disturbance,  because  its  solution  was  the 
direct  result  of  our  losing  possession  of  Vancouver's  island  and  all  that  British  Columbian  territory  to-day  south  of 
54°  40'  north  latitude — a  fur-sealing  quarrel  at  the  outset  originated  the  whole  difficulty. 

Troubles  here  which  caused  us  the  loss  of  Vanooutbk's  island. — The  piratical  cruise  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1577,  followed  by  that  of  Thomas  Oandish,  or  Cavendish,  and  John  Davies,  in  1592,  whereby  the  Spanish 
settlements  and  galleons  on  the  west  coasts  of  the  American  continent  were  literally  ravished,  aroused  the 
CastiUans  to  a  sense  of  their  future  danger,  and  they  began  rather  slowly  to  provide  means  of  shelter  and  future 
support.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan  for  protecting  the  Spanish  settlements  and  commerce  of  America,  Francisco 
Bucareli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  on  the  10th  of  June,  1770,  forcibly  expelled  the  handful  of  British  "  sealers" 
from  their  little  establishment,  Port  Egmont,  on  the  Falkland  islands.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  expulsion 
reached  London,  the  English  secretary  of  state,  lord  Weymouth,  addressed,  September  12,  a  demand  to  the  court 
at  Madrid  for  the  immediate  disavowal,  on  its  part,  of  the  acts  of  Bucareli,  and  called  for  the  prompt  and 
unconditional  restitution  of  the  islands  in  the  condition  which  they  were  before  the  writs  of  removal  were  executed. 
War  was  imminent,  but  Louis  XV,  of  France,  tendered  his  good  offices  as  a  mediator  between  the  two  disputants. 
The  Spanish  government  acceded  to  this  and  placed  the  entire  settlement  of  the  controversy  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  France,  for  his  disposition  as  he  should  consider  proper  for  the  honor  and  rights  of  Spain.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  1771,  the  offers  of  the  king  of  France  were  accepted  by  the  court  of  St.  James.  On  this  day  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  London,  Prince  Masserano,  presented  to  lord  Eochford  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  saying  that  his  Catholic  majesty,  solely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with  England,  disavowed  the  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  engaged  to  restore  to  his  Britannic  majesty  and  his 
subjects  "the  port  and  fort  at  Egmont,  in  the  Falkland  islands,  with  all  the  artillery,  stores,  and  effects,  precisely" 
as  they  were  before  the  10th  of  June,  1770 ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  this  offer  of  restitution  contained  the 
following  significant  clause :  "  this  contract  cannot,  nor  will  it  in  any  way,  affect  the  question  of  prior  right  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Falkland  islands." 

The  treaty  op  Nootka  influenced  herb. — The  expelled  Falkland  islanders  were  then  replaced  at  port 
Egmont;  but,  in  1774,  they  were  abruptly  withdrawn  by  order  of  their  own  government,  and  these  islands  were 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards,  who  retained  their  hold  until  South  America  became  independent. 
This  abandonment  of  Great  Britain  provoked  the  bitterest  political  debates  in  Parliament,  and  feeling  ran  high  all 
over  that  country;  deeply  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  Vancouver  went  out,  in  1791,  specially  charged  by  the 
English  government  to  take  possession  of  the  British  territory  on  the  northwest  coast,  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1790  between  Spain  and  England,  and  came  to  that  region  in  the  following  year.  The  Spaniards  claimed 
Vancouver's  island  then,,  in  their  own  right,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Americans,  captains  Gray  and  Kendrick;  their 
agent,  SeHor  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  was  stationed  at  I^Tootka  sound;  and  immediately  after 
Vancouver's  arrival,  August  12, 1793,  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  but  Quadra  could  do  nothing  in  behalf  of 
their  rights  and  those  of  American  discovery.  Vancouver  peremptorily  refused  to  eutertain  the  subject.  Quadra 
therefore  surrendered  "Quadra  and  Vancouver's  island"  to  him,  under  protest,  and  withdrew  every  sign  of  Spanish 
authority  from  these  waters  of  the  liTorth  Pacific. 

Thus  the  disturbances  which  arose  over  the  abandonment  of  the  Falkland  islands  in  3  774,  worked  the  loss  of 
that  northwest  territory  to  us,  through  Spain,  in  1792.  My  only  regret  (after  an  extended  personal  residence  on 
Vancouver's  island),  concerning  this  whole  subject,  is  that,  out  of  all  the  uproar  at  the  Falklands,  nothing  definite 
has  been  placed  on  record  relative  to  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  fur-seal  thereon. 

25.  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MAMMALS  OF  THE  PEIBTLOV  GEOTTP. 

[Memoranda  of  collections  made  by  Henry  W.  Elliott:   Pribylov  Islands:  1872  to  1876,  inclusive.] 

CANID^ : 
Vulpes  lagopus.    Blue  or  Arctic  Fox,    Common. 

Blue  foxes  were  also,  and  are,  natives  of  the  Commander  islands.  Steller  describes  their  fearlessness  when  the 
shipwrecked  crew  of  the  St.  Peter  landed  there,  6th  November,  1741.    I  saw  them  also  at  St.  Matthew  island. 

In  regard  to  these  foxes  the  Pribylov  natives  declare  that  when  the  islands  were  first  occupied  by  their 
ancestors,  1786-'87,  the  fur  was  invariably  blue;  that  the  present  smoky  blue,  or  ashy  indigo  color,  is  due  to  the 
coming  of  white  foxes  across  on  the  ice  from  the  mainland  to  the  eastward.  The  white-furred  vulpes  is  quite 
numerous  on  the  islands  to-day.  I  should  judge  that  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  were  of  this  color; 
they  do  not  live  apart  from  the  blue  ones,  but  evidently  breed  "  in  and  in ".    I  notice  that  Veniaminov,  also, 
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makes  substantially  the  same  statement;  only  differing  by  charging  this  deterioration  of  the  blue  foxes'  fur  to  the 
deportation  from  outside  of  red  ones,  on  ice-floes;  and  adds  that  the  natives  always  hunted  down  these  "krassnie 
peeschee"  as  soon  as  their  presence  was  known;  hence  my  inability,  perhaps,  to  see  any  sign  of  their  posterity  in 
1872-'76. 

The  presence  of  these  animals  on  the  Pribylov  islands  is  a  real  source  of  happiness  to  the  natives,  especially 
so  to  the  younger  ones.  The  little  pup-foxes  make  pets  and  playfellows  for  the  children,  while  hunting  the  adults 
during  the  winter  gives  wholesome  employment  to  the  mind  and  body  of  the  native  who  does  so.  They  are  trapped 
in  common  dead-falls,  steel  spring-clips,  or  beaver  traps,  and  shot.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  gossip  on  the 
island  is  in  relation  to  this  business. 

PINNIPEDIA: 
Callorhinus  ursinus.    Fuk-sbal.    Abundant. 
Eumetopias  Stelleri.    Sea-lion.    Common. 
Phoca  vitulina.    'Hair-seal.    A  few  only. 

While  the  Fhocidw  are  so  scant  as  to  number  and  variety  in  the  waters  of  the  l^Torth  Pacific  and  Bering  sea,  yet 
they  fairly  rival  the  myriads  of  the  fur-seal  here  by  their  presence  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  and,  also,  their 
surprising  aggregate  in  the  Caspian  sea.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  hair-seal  life  in  the  circumboreal  region  of  the 
Orient,  that  the  astonishing  sum  of  from  850,000  to  900,000  Phoddce  are  annually  taken  there !  and  from  the  Caspian 
sea  an  additional  count  of  a  yearly  average  of  130,000,  making  a  round  million  of  these  animals  slaughtered  every 
season.  At  least,  such  are  the  data  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  only  credible  authorities  known,  viz, 
Bonnycastle,  Newfoundland^  in  1842,  vol.  1,  p.  159;  Carroll,  Seal  and  Herring  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  1873,  p.  9; 
Lindeman,  Pet.  Oeogr.  Mitth.,  pp.  vi,  118 ;  Die  ArMische  Fischerei  der  Deutschen  Seestadte,  1620-1868 ;  Brown,  Man. 
Nat.  Hist.  Geol,  etc.i  of  Greenland,  1868-1875;  Melsoni,  Fet.  Geogr.  Mitth.,  1869,  p.  81;  Petersen,  Fet.  Geogr.  Mitth., 
1870,  pp.  194  etseq.,  1871,  pp.  35  et  seq.;  Lovenskiold,  Land  and  Water  (newspaper),  1875,  p.  160;  Schultz,  Eep.  U. 
S.  Coin.  Fish  and  Fisheries,  pt.  iii,  for  1873-74  and  1874^'75  (a  translation  of  the  original  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1873).  Allen,  in  his  History  N.  A.  Pinnipeds,  has  so  liberally  compiled  and  quoted  from  these  authors  that  it 
would  be  simply  superfluous  service  to  reprint  those  records  here. 

Odobsenus  obesus.    Walrus.    A  few  only. 

GET  ACE  A: 

Orca  gladiator,  var.  reetipennis.    Killer-whales.    A  few  only. 
Megaptera  versabilis.    Humpbaok  whales.    A  few  only. 

RODENTIA: 

Myodes  obensis.    Lemtvung.    Abundant  on  St.  George  only. 

Mus  musoulus.    House  mouse.    Common  in  the  villages  (imported  by  man). 

26.  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BIRDS  OP  THE  PEIBYLOV  GEOUP. 

Vast  numbers  of  water-eowl. — In  the  seasons  of  1872-'73,  respectively,  throughout  the  ornithological 
breeding  .terms  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  I  neglected  no  opportunities,  as  they  occurred,  to  secure  everything 
that  was  peculiar  to  the  feathered  life  upon  these  islands.  The  dreary  expanse  and  lonely  solitudes  of  the  North 
owe  their  chief  enlivenment,  and  their  principal  attractiveness  for  man,  to  the  presence  of  the  vast  flocks  of 
circumboreal  water-fowl,  which  repair  thither  annually.  It  is  true  that  the  mammalian  life  of  the  Pribylov  group 
renders  its  immense  aggregate  of  avifauna  insignificant  by  comparison;  but  to  the  naturalist  and  many  who  are 
not  technically  versed,  the  following  check-list  of  those  species  which  I  found  there,  together  with  a  brief  biography 
accompanying  each  title,  may  be  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

While  a  few  species  of  water-fowl  come  to  these  islands  in  myriads  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  list  of  names  met  with  here  is  a  brief  one ;  still  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  naturalist,  inasmuch  as  it 
comprises  so  many  desiderata  scarcely  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  immense  rookeries  op  St.  George. — Over  fifteen  miles  of  the  bold,  basaltic,  bluff  line  of  St.  George 
island  is  fairly  covered  with  nesting  gulls,  Eissa,  and  "arries",  Uria,  while  down  in  the  countless  chinks  and  holes 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  north  side  of  this  island  millions  of  "  choochkies",  Simorhyncus  pusillus,  breed,  filling 
the  air  and  darkening  the  light  of  day  with  their  cries  and  fluttering  forms.  On  Walrus  islet  the  nests  of  the  great 
white  gull  of  the  north,  Larus  glauous,  can  be  visited  and  inspected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea-parrot  or  pufiiu, 
Fratercula,  sp.,  shags  or  cormorants,  Graculus  sp.,  and  the  red-legged  kittiwake,  Larus  irevirostris.  These  birds  are 
accessible  on  every  side,  can  be  reached,  and  afford  the  observer  an  unequaled  opportunity  of  taking  due  notice 
of  them  through  their  breeding-season,  as  it  begins  in  May  and  continues  until  the  end  of  September. 

Eoonomio  value  to  inhabitants. — Not  one  of  the  water-birds  found  on  and  around  the  islands  is  exempted 
from  a  place  in  the  native's  larder;  even  tlie  delectable  "  oreeUe"  are  unhesitattagly  eaten  by  the  people,  and  indeed 
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these  birds  furnish,  during  the  winter  season  in  especial,  an  almost  certain  source  of  supply  for  fresh  meat. 
But  the  heart  of  the  Aleut  swells  to  its  greatest  gastronomic  happiness  when  he  can  repair,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  to  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  St.  George,  or  the  lava  table-bed  of  Walrus  islet,  and  put  his  grimy  hands  on  the 
gaily  colored  eggs  of  the  "arrie",  Lomvia  arra;  and  if  he  were  not  the  most  improvident  of  men,  instead  of  talking 
only  enough  for  the  day,  he  would  lay  up  a  great  store  for  the  morrow,  but  he  never  does.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
visit,  and  my  first  one  there,  July  5, 1872,  six  men  loaded  a  badarrah  at  WalrUh  islet,  capable  of  carrying  four  tons 
exclusive  of  our  crew,  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  eggs,  in  less  than  three  working  hours. 

Disappearance  op  bieds  in  winter. — During  the  winter  months  the  birds  are  almost  wholly  absent, 
especially  if  the  ice  shall  have  closed  in  around  about  the  islands;  then  there  is  nothing  of  the  feathered  kind  save 
the  stupid  shag,  Graculus  bicristatws,  as  it  clings  to  the  leeward  cliffs,  or  the  great  burgomaster  gull,  which  sweeps 
in  circling  flight  high  overhead;  but,  early  in  May  they  begin  to  make  their  appearance;  and  they  come  up  from 
the  sea  overnight,  as  it  were,  their  chattering  and  their  harsh  caroling  wakes  the  natives  from  their  slothful, 
sleeping,  which,  however,  they  gladly  break,  to  seize  their  nets  and  live  life  anew,  as  far  as  eating  is  concerned. 
The  stress  of  severe  weather  in  the  winter  months,  the  driving  of  the  snow  "boorgas",  and  the  floating  ice-floes 
closing  in  to  shut  out  the  open  water,  are  cause  enough  for  the  disappearance  of  the  water-fowl  during  the  hyemal 
season.* 

Castaway  birds  on  the  Pribtlov  islands. — The  position  of  the  islands  is  such  as  to  be  somewhat  outside 
of  the  migratory  path  pursued  by  the  birds  on  the  mainland;  and,  owing  to  this  reason,  they  are  only  visited  by  a 
few  stragglers  from  that  quarter,  a  few  from  the  Asiatic  side,  and  by  the  millions  of  their  own  home-bred  and 
indigenous  stock.  One  of  these  migratory  species,  Strepsilas  interpres,  however,  comes  here  every  summer  for 
three  or  four  weeks'  stay,  in  great  numbers,  and  actually  get  so  fat,  in  feeding  upon  the  larvae  which  abound  in  the 
decaying  carcasses  over  the  killing-grounds,  that  it  usually  bursts  open  when  it  falls,  shot  on  the  wing.  A  heavy 
easterly  gale  often  brings  a  strange  bird  to  the  islands  from  the  mainland;  a  grebe,  Podiceps  griseigena,  was 
stranded  on  St.  George  in  1873,  whereupon  the  natives  declared  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen  before ;  when 
I  found  a  robin  one  cool  morning  in  October,  the  15th,  the  natives  told  me  that  it  was  an  accident — brought  over 
by  some  storm  or  gale  of  wind  that  took  it  up  and  off  from  its  path  across  the  tundra  of  Bristol  bay.  The  next  fair 
wind  sweeping  from  the  north  or  the  west  could  be  so  improved  by  this  robin,  Tusdus  migratoriiis,  that  it  would 
spread  its  wings  and  as  abruptly  return:  Thus  hawks,  owls,  and  a  number  of  foreign  water -fowls  visit  the  islands, 
but  never  remain  there  long. 

Failure  to  introduce  ravens. — The  Russians  tried  the  experiment  of  bringing  up  from  Sitka  and 
Oonalashka  a  number  of  ravens  as  scavengers,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  when  they  were  very  uncleanly  in  the 
village,  in  contrast  with  the  practice  of  the  present  hour;  they  reasoned  that  they  would — these  ill-omened  birds — 
be  invaluable  as  health  officers;  but  the  Corvidce  invariably,  sooner  or  later,  and  within  a  very  short  time,  took 
the  first  wind-train  back  to  the  mainland  or  the  Aleutian  islands ;  yet  the  natives  say  that  if  the  birds  had  been 
young  ones  instead  of  old  fellows,  they  would  have  remained.  I  saw  a  great  many,  however,  at  St.  Matthew  island, 
in  August,  1874;  also,  their  slowly -marked  flight  overhead  was  a  common  sight  on  St.  Lawrence. 

Poultry  kept  by  natives. — The  natives  keep  a  small  number  of  chickens,  and  often  they  take  their  poultry 
into  their  living  rooms  and  coop  them  up  in  the  corners;  they  get  return  in  eggs ;  but  of  all  the  forlorn,  wretched, 
bedraggled  specimens  of  domestic  fowls,  those  that  have  to  shiver  and  shake  themselves  outside  when  viewed 
on  the  seal-islands  are  the  most  miserable.  They  do  not  exactly  freeze,  but  the  raw,  damp,  incessant  violence  of 
the  weather  keeps  them  inactive  and  cowering  for  such  long,  unbroken  periods  that  their  feathers  seem  to  fall  out, 
and  disease  marks  them  for  its  own. 

OoLOGiCAL  WEALTH  OF  WALRUS  ISLAND. — I  am  much  divided  in  my  admiration  of  the  two  great  bird- 
rookeries  of  the  Pribylov  group,  the  one  on  the  face  of  the  high  bhiffs  at  St.  George,  and  the  other  on  the  table-top 
of  Walrus  islet ;  but,  perhaps,  the  latter  place  gives,  within  the  smallest  area,  the  greatest  variety  of  nesting  and 

*  While  daily  served  on  St.  George,  during  June  and  July,  with  eggs  of  indigenous  sea-fowl,  I  recorded  my  gastronomic  comparisons 
which  occurred  then  as  I  ate  them.    Here  follows  a  recapitulation : 

Fresh-laid  eggsof  "lupus," or i^'.^JociaZts.. Best  eggs  known  to  the  islands  ;  can  be  soft-boiled  or  fried,  and  are  as  good  as  our  own 

hens'  eggs ;  the  yolk  is  light  and  clear ;  the  size  thereof  is  in  shape  and  bulk  like  a  duck's 
egg;  it  has  a  white  shell.  Season:  June  1  to  15,  inclusive;  scarce  on  St.  Paul  and  not 
abundant  on  St.  George. .  ' 

Fresh-laid  eggsof  "  arrie,"  or  X.  arra "Very  good;  can  be  soft-boiled  or  fried ;  are  best  scrambled ;  yolks  are  dark;  no  strange  taste 

whatever  to  them ;  pyriform  in  shape ;  large  as  a  goose  egg ;  shell  gaily  colored ;  they  are 
exceedingly  abundant  on  Walrus  island  and  St.  George ;  tons  of  them.  Season  :  June  25 
to  July  10,  inclusive. 

Fresh-laid  eggs  of  gulls ;  Laridce Perceptibly  strong ;  cann  ot  be  relished  unless  in  omelettes ;  yolks  very  dark ;  size  and  shape  of 

our  hen's  egg;  shell  dark,  clay-colored  ground,  mottled.     Season:  June  5  to  July  20, 

inclusive;  they  are  in  moderate  supply  only. 

The  other  eggs  in  the  list,  such  as  those  of  the  "choochkie",  the  "shag",  and  the  several  varieties  of  water-fowl  which  breed  here, 

are  never  secured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  any  consideration  as  articles  of  diet.     It  is,  perhaps,  better  that  the  scarcity  of  their  kind 

continue,  judging  from  the  strong  smack  of  the  chooohkie's,  the  repulsive  taint  of  the  shag's,  and  the  "twang"  of  the  sea-parrot's,  all  of 

which  I  tasted  as  a  matter  of  investigation 
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breeding  birds ;  for  here  the  "  arrie  "  and  many  gulls,  cormorants,  sea-parrots,  and  auks  come  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
countless  numbers.  The  foot  and  brow  of  the  low,  cliff-like  sea  fronts  to  this  island  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  the  "arries",  Lomvia  arra,  which  lay  a  single  egg,  each,  on  the  surface  of  the  bare  rock,  and  stand,  just  like 
so  many  champagne  bottles,  straddling  over  them  while  hatching;  only  leaving  at  irregular  intervals  to  feed,  and 
then  not  until  their  mates  relieve  them.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  birds,  alone,  are  thus  engaged  about  the 
29th  of  every  June,  on  this  little  rocky  island,  standing  stacked  up  together  as  tight  as  so  many  sardines  in  a  box — 
as  thickly  as  they  can  be  stowed — each  of  them  uttering  an  incessant,  deep,  low,  hoarse,  grunting  noise.  How 
fiercely  they  quarrel  among  themselves— everlastingly;  and  in  this  way  thousands  of  eggs  are  rolled  off  into  the 
sea,  or  into  crevices,  or  into  Assures,  where  they  are  lost  and  broken. 

Toughness  of  abkie  egg-shells.— The  "  arrie "  lays  but  one  egg.  If  it  is  removed  or  broken  she  will 
soon  lay  another;  but,  if  undisturbed  after  depositing  the  first,  she  undertakes  its  hatching  at  once.  The  size, 
shape,  and  coloration  of  this  egg,  among  the  thousands  which  came  under  my  observation,  are  exceedingly  variable. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  become  so  dirty,  by  rolling  here  and  there  in  the  guano  while  the  birds  tread  and  fight 
over  them,  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable.  I  was  struck  by  the  happy  adaptation  of  nature  to  their  rough  nesting; 
it  is  found  in  the  toughness  of  the  shell  of  the  egg — so  tough  that  the  natives,  when  gathering  them,  throw  theui  as 
farmers  do  apples  into  their  tubs  and  baskets,  on  the  cliffs,  and  then  carry  them  down  to  the  general  heap  of 
collection  near  the  boats'  landing,  where  they  pour  them  out  upon  the  rocks  with  a  single  flip  of  the  hand,  just  as 
a  sack  of  potatoes  would  be  emptied ;  and  then  again,  after  this,  they  are  quite  as  carelessly  handled  when  loaded 
into  the  "  bidarrah",  sustaining  through  it  all  a  very  trifling  loss  from  crushed  or  broken  ones. 

BiKD  ZONES  ON  Walktjs  ISLET. — Those'  "arries"  seem  to  occupy  a  ribbon  in  width,  and  draw  around  the 
outward  edges  of  the  flat  table-top  to  Walrus  island  a  regular  belt,  keeping  all  to  themselves;  while  the  small 
grassy  interior  from  which  they  are  thus  excluded  is  the  only  place,  I  believe,  in  Bering  sea  where  the  great  white 
gull,  Larus  glaucus,  breeds.  Here  I  found  among  the  little  mossy  tussocks  the  burgomaster  building  a  nest  of 
dry  grass,  sea  ferns,  Sertularidce,  etc.,  very  nicely  laid  up  and  rounded,  and  in  which  it  laid  usually  three  eggs, 
sometimes  only  a  couple ;  occasionally  I  would  look  into  a  nest  with  four.  These  big  birds  could  not  breed  on 
either  of  the  other  islands  in  this  manner,  for  the  glaucous  gull  is  too  large  to  settle  on  the  narrow  shelf  ledges  of 
the  cliffs,  as  the  smaller  Laridce  and  other  water-fowls  do;  and  those  places  which  would  receive  it  might  also  be  a 
hunting-ground  and  footing  to  the  foxes. 

The  red-legged  kittiwake,  Larus  hrevirogtris,  and  its  cousin,  Larus  tridactylus,  build  in  the  most  amicable 
manner  together  on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  for  they  are  little  gulls,  and  they  associate  with  the  cormorants,  sea- 
parrots,  and  auks,  all  together;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  nests  are  very  easy  of  access.  All  birds, 
especially  the  "  arries  ",  have  an  exceedingly  happy  time  of  it  on  this  Walrus  islet — nothing  to  disturb  them,  in  my 
opinion — free  from  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  foxes  over  at  St.  Paul,  and  from  the  piratical  and  death-dealing 
sweep  of  owls  and  hawks,  which  infest  the  Aleutian  chain  and  the  mainland. 

Systematic  list  op  the  atipauna. — I  will  now  offer,  in  natural  sequence,  a  list  of  the  names  which  are 
to  be  seen  every  year  upon  the  ornithological  register  of  the  Pribylov  islands,  and  the  transient  ones,  also : 

1.  TurduB  migratorius.     Robin;  "Eap-o-loof." 

Casual,  and  rarely  seen ;  never  resident.    Specimen  secured  October,  1872. 

2.  Anorthura  troglodytes  var.  alascensis.    Alaskan  Winter  Wkbn;  "  Limmee-shin." 

This  wee  bird  is  not  migratory,  but  remains  permanently  upon  St.  George;  its  nest  is  built  in  small,  deep  holes 
and  crevices  of  the  cliffs.  I  have  not  myself  seen  it,  but  the  natives  say  that  it  lays  from  eight  to  ten  eggs  in  a 
nest  made  of  dry  grass  and\  feathers,  roofed  over,  with  an  entrance  at  the  side  to  the  nest-chamber,  being  thus 
elaborately  constructed. 

The  male  is  exceedingly  gay  during  the  period  of  mating  and  incubation,  flying  incessantly  from  plant  to 
plant, or  from  rock  to  rock,  and  singing  a  rather  loud  song  for  a  small  bird.  I  shot  the  young,  fully  fledged,  on  the 
28th  of  July;  it  differed  only  from  the  parent  in  having  a  much  shorter  bill,  and  a  darker  and  more  diffuse 
coloration.  Although  St.  Paul  island  is  but  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  northwest,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  St.  George, 
not  a  single  specimen  of  this  little  wren  has  been  seen  there.  I  made,  during  the  whole  season  of  1872,  unavailing 
search  for  it. 

The  natives'  name,  "  limmer-shin, "  signifies  a  chew  of  tobacco ;  and,  as  the  bird  is  not  as  large  as  some  quids 
which  I  have  seen,  the  name  is  quite  appropriate,  for  the  dull  brown  and  black  plumage  of  the  bird  suggests  it  also. 

3.  Leucosticte  tephrocotis  var.  griaeinuoha.    Gray-eared  Finch;  "Pahtoshkie. " 

This  agreeable  little  bird,  always  cheerful  and  self-possessed,  is  a  regular  and  permanent  settler  on  the  islands, 
which  it  never  leaves.  In  the  depth  of  dismal  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  halo  of  a  summer's  day,  the  pahtoshkie 
greets  you  with  the  same  pleasant  chirrup,  wearing  the  same  neat  dress,  as  if  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
everything.  It  is  particularly  abundant  on  St.  George,  where  its  habit  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage.  The 
pahtoshkie  nests  in  a  chink  or  crevice  of  the  cliffs,  building  a  warm,  snug  home  for  its  little  ones,  of  dried  grasses 
and  moss,  very  neatly  put  together,  and  then  lined  with  a  few  superfluous  feathers.    The  eggs  vary  in  number  from 
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three  to  six;  there  generally  is  four.  They  are  pure  white  with  a  delicate  rosy  blush,  when  fresh,  and  measure 
0.97  by  0.67  of  an  inch.  The  young  break  the  shell  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty- two  days'  Incubation,  the 
labor  of  which  is  not  shared  by  the  male ;  he,  however,  brings  food  to  his  mate,  singing  as  most  birds  do  of  his 
kind,  highly  elated  by  the  prospects  of  paternity.  The  chicks,  at  first,  are  sparsely  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of 
dark-gray  down,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  gain  their  feathers,  fitting  them  for  flight,  though  they  do  not  acquire 
the  ash  and  black  of  the  head,  while  the  chocolate-brown  on  the  back  is  rich,  and  the  rosy  tints  of  their  feather-tips 
turn  to  crimson.  These  bright  hues  of  adolescence  do  not  appear  until  they  are  one  year  old;  between  the  old 
birds,  however,  there  is  no  outward  dissimilarity  in  size  or  coloration,  the  male  and  female  being  exactly  aUke. 
They  feed  upon  various  seeds  and  insects,  as  well  as  the  larvae  which  swarm  on  the  killing-grounds.  They  are 
fearless  and  confiding,  fluttering  in  the  most  familiar  manner  around  the  village  huts.  In  the  summer  of  1873  a 
pair  built  their  nest  and  reared  a  brood  under  the  eaves  of  the  old  Greek  church,  that  tottered  on  its  rotten 
foundations,  at  St.  George.  It  has  no  song,  but  utters  a  low,  mellow  chirp,  sounding  this  note  both  flying  and 
sitting,  in  the  same  cadence.  It  seems  to  pair  off  altogether  and  never  reassembles  in  flocks.  I  secured  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  neat  breeding  attire,  and  others  illustrating  the 
earliest  plumage  of  the  young. 

4.  Flectrophanes  nivalis.    Snow  Bunting  ;  "  Snaguiskib." 

The  snow-bird  is  another  permanent  resident  of  these  islands ,  but  one  which,  unlike  the  pahtoshkie,  you  will 
notice,  is  very  shy  and  retiring,  nesting  high  on  the  rocky,  broken  uplands,  never  coming  down  to  the  village, 
except  during  unusually  severe  or  protracted  cold  weather.  This  bird  builds  an  elegant  and  elaborate  nest  of  soft, 
dry  moss  and  grass,  and  lines  it  warmly  again  with  a  thick  bed  of  feathers.  It  is  placed  on  the  ground  beneath  some 
heavy  lava-shelf  or  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  bowlder.  Five  eggs  are  usually  laid,  about  the  1st  of  June ;  they 
are  an  inch  long  by  two-thirds  broad,  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  white,  spotted  sometimes  all  over,  sometimes  at  or 
around  the  larger  end  only,  with  various  shades  of  rich  dark-brown,  purplish-brown,  and  paler  neutral  tints. 
Sometimes  the  whole  surface  is  quite  closely  clouded  with  diffuse  reddish-brown  markings.  Upon  the  female  the 
entire  labor  of  the  three  weeks'  incubation  required  for  the  hatching  of  her  brood  devolves.  During  this  period  the 
male  is  assiduous  in  bringing  food;  and  at  frequent  intervals  sings  his  simple  but  sweet  song,  rising,  as  he  begins 
it,  high  up  in  the  air,  as  the  skylark  does,  and  at  the  end  of  the  strain  drops  suddenly  to  the  ground  again.  The 
young  are  early  provided  with  a  gray,  downy  coating,  which  is  speedily  replaced  by  one  resembling  that  of  the 
adult  female;  and,  in  less  than  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  hatching,  the  little  "  snaguiskie"  is  as  big  as  its  parents 
and  weighs  more.  The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  various  seeds  and  insects  peculiar  to  the  rough,  higher 
grounds  it  frequents,  being  especially  fond  of  the  small  coleopterous  beetles  found  on  the  island.  It  never  flies 
about  the  rocks  here,  and  cannot  be  called  at  any  season  of  the  year  gregarious,  like  its  immediate  relative,  the 
Lapland  longspur,  with  which  it  is  associated  on  these  sea-girt  islets. 

5.  Flectrophanes  lapponicus.    Lapland  Longspuk;  "  Karesch-navie  snXguiskie." 

This  bird  is  the  vocalist  jjar  excellence  of  the  Pribylov  group,  singing  all  through  the  month  of  June  in  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  rising  high  in  the  air  and  hovering  on  fluttering  wings  over  its  sitting  mate.  The  song  is 
so  sweet  that  it  is  always  too  short,  though  it  lasts  a  few  moments,  with  brief  intervals  only.  This  songster  is  much 
more  shy  and  reserved  than  the  common  snow-bunting ;  and  it  rarely  enters  the  village.  It  is  most  abundant  on 
St.  Paul  island,  where,  unlike  the  snowflake,  it  seeks  the  low,  grassy  grounds,  both  for  food  and  resting,  being 
never  found  among  the  rough  bowlders  chosen  for  a  home  by  the  other  Flectrophanes.  The  two  nests,  which  I  found, 
were  built  in  tussocks  of  grass  on  the  low,  hummocky  flat  between  the  village  and  the  main  ridge  of  St.  George, 
sheltered  and  half  concealed  beneath  a  drapery  of  withered  grass.  In  each  case  the  mother-bird  did, not  fly  away 
till  I  almost  stepped  upon  her  nest,  when  she  quickly  fluttered  off  and  disappeared  in  perfect  silence.  Those  nests 
and  females  in  breeding  dress  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  arrive  at  the  Smithsonian  collection.  One  nest 
contained  four  and  the  other  five  eggs,  rather  smaller  than  the  snow-bunting,  and  of  a  rich,  gray-brown  color,  with 
deep  shades  of  brown  running  over  them  in  spots  and  suffused  lines.  These  examples  were  not  discovered  until  the 
7th  of  July,  at  which  date  the  eggs  in  both  were  perfectly  fresh.  They  were,  probably,  not  laid  until  about  the  end 
of  June.  The  young  appear  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  P.  nivalis.  The  males  do  not  assume  the  distinctive 
coloration  of  their  sex  until  the  next  season.  The  natives  say  that  very  severe  weather  sometimes  drives  the 
longspur  away,  although  the  other  relative,  the  snow-bunting,  is  never  forced  to  leave. 

6.  Corvus  coraz.    Eavbn;  "Vak-ronb." 

As  I  have  remarked  in  my  general  introduction,  the  experiment  bf  introducing  ravens  was  unsuccessfully  tried 
by  the  Eussians,  but  the  natives  still  claim  that  if  a  number  of  young  birds  were  brought  here  and  raised,  they 
could  be  induced  to  remain  upon  the  islands  during  the  whole  season.  They  say  that  the  failure  to  keep  those  birds 
brought  up  from  Oonalashka,  on  several  occasions  prior,  was  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  old  birds. 

7.  Palco  sacer.     Gykfaxcon. 

The  specimen  of  this  bird,  in  my  collection,  was  evidently  stranded  and  forced  out  of  its  usual  flight  when  I 
secured  it  on  the  Reef  point  at  St.  Paul  island,  March,  1873.    It  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw  while  there. 
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8.  Charadrius  folvus.    Golden  Plover. 

The  appearance  of  this  specimen  in  my  collection,  was  another  new  item  added  to  the  list  of  North  American 
birds,  since  it  is  the  first  American  specimen  of  the  true  Asiatic  fulvus,  and  not  the  North  American  var.  Virginicus. 
It  came  to  St.  Paul  as  a  wanderer  on  the  2d  of  May,  1873,  and  the  natives  told  me  that  it  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  that 
manner ;  a  few  stragglers  landing  in  April,  or  the  first  days  of  May,  and  passing  on  their  way  north,  never 
remaining  long.  They  return  in  greater  number,  however,  by  the  close  of  September,  and  grow  fat  upon  the  larvae 
generated  over  the  killing-grounds,  leaving  for  the  south  by  the  end  of  October. 

9.  Strepsilas  interpres.    Turnstone;  "ICrass-nie  Ko-lit-sktb,"  or"KRAS8NiB  Nogie." 

This  is  a  very  handsome  bird  when  in  full  plumage,  and  arrives  In  flocks  of  thousands  about  the  third  week  in 
July,  taking  its  departure  from  the  islands  along  by  the  10th  of  September.  It  does  not  breed  here,  and  it  comes, 
undoubtedly,  to  fee'd  upon  the  larvae  and  maggots  of  the  killing-grounds.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  plovers,  as  it  struts  and  marches  with  bright-red  legs  and  intense  black -banded  breast,  and  a  back  shaded  with 
brown  and  green  reflections.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  fix  its  breeding  place ;  I  have  met  with  it  at  sea  700  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  flying  northwest  toward  the  Aleutian  islands.,  my  ship  being  800  miles  west  from  the  straits  of  Fuca. 

10.  Lobipes  hyperboreus.    Northern  Phalarope. 

A  few  couples  breed  on  the  islands,  nesting  around  the  margins  of  the  lakelets.  The  egg  I  was  unable  to  find, 
but  I  secured  several  newly -hatched  young  ones,  which  were  very  interesting  little  creatures.  They  are  only  two 
or  three  inches  long,  with  bill  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary  dressing-pin. 
The  down  of  the  head,  neck,  and.  upper  parts  is  a  rich  brownish  yellow,  variegated  with  black,  the  crown  being 
of  this  color  mixed  with  yeUow,  and  a  long  stripe  extends  down  the  back,  flanked  with  one  over  each  hip,  and 
another  across  the  rump,  and  a  shoulder  spot  on  each  side.  The  under  parts  are  a  grayish,  silvery  white.  The 
old  bird,  when  startled  or  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  its  young,  utters  a  sonorous  "tweet"  call,  quickly  repeated, 
with  long  intervals  of  silence  between  them. 

11.  Phalaropus  fiilicarius.    Red  Phalarope. 

Though  I  found  this  bird  very  much  more  abundant  than  the  preceding  species  at  certain  times,  yet  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  does  not  breed  here.  It  is  found,  like  the  other,  by  the  marshy  margins  of  the  pools*and  ponds, 
usually  solitary,  though  paired  occasionally,  but  never  in  flocks.  The  earliest  arrivals  occur  in  June,  but  the  birds 
reappear  in  greatest  number  about  the  15  th  of  August.    They  all  leave  by  the  5th  of  October. 

12.  Triuga  ptilocnemis.    Thick-billed  Sand-piper.     "Ko-lits-kie." 

The  most  interesting  result,  in  some  respects,  of  my  ornithological  work,  is  the  determination  by  my  specimens 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  abundance  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  where  it  breeds.  That  discovery  adds  a 
species,  previously  unrecognized  as  North  American,  to  our  fauna.  As  a  long,  elaborate,  and  graphic  description  of 
the  bird,  based  upon  my  collections,  was  made  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,*  when  he  reviewed  my  labor  on  these  islands, 
I  shall  not  duplicate  it  here;  but  I  wish  to  give  him  credit  for  his  prompt  recognition  of  the  novelty;  and  in  this 
connection  let  me  add,  that  in  1874  I  saw  it  just  as  abundantly  on  St.  Matthew  island.  I  should  say,  it  is  the  only 
wader  that  incubates  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  with  the  marked  exception  of  a  stray  couple  now  and  then  of  Phalaropus 
hyperboreus.  It  makes  its  appearance  early  in  May,  and  repairs  to  the  dry  uplands  and  mossy  hummocks,  where  it 
breeds.  The  nest  is  formed  by  the  selection  of  a  particular  cryptogamic  bunch,  and  there  setting.  It  lays  four 
darkly-blotched  pyriform  eggs,  and  hatches  them  within  twenty  days.  The  young  come  from  the  shell  in  a  thick, 
yellowish  down,  with  dark  brown  markings  on  the  head  and  back,  getting  the  plumage  of  their  parents  and  taking 
to  wing  as  early  as  the  10th  of  August ;  at  this  season  old  and  young  flock  together  for  the  first  time,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  sand-beaches  and  surf-margins  about  the  islands  for  a  few  weeks,  when  they  take  flight  by  the  1st  or 
5th  of  September,  and  disappear  until  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  It  is  a  most  devoted  and  fearless  parent,  and 
will  flutter  in  feigned  distress  around  by  the  hour,  uttering  a  low,  piping  note,  should  one  approach  near  to  its  nest. 
It  makes  a  sound  ridiculously  like  the  cry  of  our  tree-frogs,  and  I  searched  in  consequence  unavailingly  for  several 
weeks,  deceived  by  the  call  of  this  bird,  for  the  presence  of  such  a  reptile,  t 

•  Condition  of  Affairs  in  Alaska:  H.  W.  Elliott:  1874,  p.  182. 

tWhen  I  waa  collecting  this  bird,  I  took  it  to  be  a  well-defined  Tringa  maritima;  and  did  not  suppose  for  an  instant,  that  it  was  an 
undescribed  species  to  the  avifauna  of  both  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Had  I  thought  seriously  of  it,  however,  I  might  have  had  my 
suspicions  aroused  then,  and  hence  given  it  still  more  attention,  so  that  my  large  series  of  specimens  might  have  embraced  the  autumn  or 
perfected  fall  plumage ;  and,  I  would  also  have  secured  many  nests,  rather  than  the  single  one  which  I  did  get.  My  old  friend.  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  originality  of  this  new  sand-piper,  though  he  was  very  closely  followed  by  that  excellent  authority  on 
Limicoline  birds,  J.  E.  Harting,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  of  London,  to  whom  Professor  Baird  sent  one  of  my  specimens  of  1872,  also,  thinking  It  to 
be  T.  mantina.  A  carious  fact,  however,  is  the  remarkably  restricted  range  which  this  strongly-built  bird  enjoys  in  Alaska ;  it  has  been 
seen  nowhere  except  on  these  Pribylov  islands  and  on  St.  Matthew,  200  miles  to  the  north  of  them ;  where,  in  1874,  I  saw  large  numbers, 
breeding  as  tliey  do  here.  I  did  not  see  one  on  St.  Lawrence,  again  to  the  northward,  180  miles  from  St.  Matthew  island,  and  it  h;is 
never  been  detected  on  the  mainland,  or  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  the  peninsula,  or  northwest  coast,  inclusive,  although  that 
country  has  been  scoured  over  thoroughly  by  naturalists  and  collectors  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  therefore  unless  it  is  found  and 
winters  on  the  larse  islands  of  the  Commander  group,  700  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Prilylovs,  I  believe  that  its  restriction  as  above 
defined  is  only  paralleled  by  the  square  mile  limit  of  distribution  peculiar  to  several  species  of  South  American  humming  birds. 
u 
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13.  Limosa  uropygialis.    White-rumped  Godwit. 

This  wader  is  a  mere  chance  visitor,  never  breeding  here.  It  comes  in  a  straggling  manner,  early  in  May,  and 
passes  northward  over  the  islands,  hardlj-  stopping  on  the  way.  It  reappears,  toward  the  end  of  August,  going 
south,  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  to  fifty,  making  then,  as  before,  scarcely  an  appreciable  visit. 

14.  Heteroscelus  incanus.    Wandering  Tattler. 

This  bird  is  also  migratory,  and  does  not  breed  here.  It  comes  every  year  early  in  June,  and  subsequently 
reappears  toward  the  end  of  July,  when  I  again  observed  it.  It  may  be  obtained  on  the  rocky  beaches,^  where  it 
flits  at  the  surf-wash,  shy  and  quiet. 

15.  Numei  ius  borealis.    Eskimo  Curlew. 

I  ne\  er  saw  but  the  single  specimen,  which  I  shot  and  preserved,  on  the  seal-islands  while  up  there ;  but  the 
natives  assured  me  that  some  years,  and  quite  often,  it  appears  in  large  flocks  during  the  fall.  This  one  was 
procured  by  me  in  June,  1872,  on  St.  Paul  island. 

16.  Philacte  canagica.    Emperor  Goose. 

This  goose  of  the  great  Yukon  river  gets  over  here  by  mistake,  I  fancy,  for  the  flock  of  which  I  witnessed 
the  capture,  landed  on  St.  Paul  island  so  exhausted,  that  the  natives  ran  the  birds  down  in  open  chase  over  the 
grass.  I  found  the  flesh  of  Philacta,  contrary  to  report,  free  from  any  unpleasant  flavor,  and  in  fact  very  good. 
The  objectionable  quality  is  only  skin  deep,  and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  least  care,  when  the  cook  prepares  it  for 
the  table. 

17.  BTcmta  CEuiadensis.    White-collared  Goose;  "  Chornib  Goose." 

This  species,  like  the  former,  seems  to  be  a  mere  straggler  and  irregular  visitor,  evidently  driven  by  high  winds 
to  rest  here  for  a  brief  period,  ere  they  resume  their  customary  lines  of  migration  along  the  mainland. 

18.  Anas  boschas.    Mallard  DncK. 

A  pair  of  these  fine  bii'ds  bred  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  during  the  season  of  1872,  at  Polavina  lake,  and 
several  were  observed  later  in  the  fall.  The  mallard  I  also  noticed  on  St.  George  island,  but  the  natives  say  it  is 
not  a  regular  visitor. 

19.  Mareca  penelope.    Widgeon.- 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  widgeon,  as  my  specimens  attest,  which  visits  the  Pribylov  islands,  is  not  M, 
americana,  as  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  is  the  true  M.  penelope.  I  saw  only  a  few  specimens,  and  saw  them 
rarely.  They  were  solitary  examples,  never  in  pairs,  and  it  does  not  breed  on  the  islands;  apparently  the  few 
individuals,  which  I  noted  during  two  years  of  observation,  were  wind-bound  or  estray. 

20.  Harelda  glaoialis.    Long-Tailed  Duck;  "  Saafka." 

This  noisy,  chattering  example  is  common  and  resident.  It  appears  everywhere  on  the  pools,  ponds,  sloughs, 
and  lakes  of  the  two  islands;  in  limited  numbers,  however.  The  Saafka  is  a  very  lively  bird,  particularly  in  the 
spring,  when  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  it  flies  into  the  open  reaches  of  water,  and  raises  its  peculiar,  sonorous, 
and  reiterated  cry  of  ah-naah-nadh-yah,  which  rings  cheerfully  u  pon  the  ear  after  the  silence  and  desolate  dearth  of 
an  icebound  winter. 

21.  Histi-ionicus  lorquatua.    Harlequin  Duck. 

My  experience  with  this  bird  is  radically  different  from  another  writer,  he  stating  that  it  is  an  essentially  solitary 
species,  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  only  in  the  most  retired  spots,  on  the  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Yukon,  where  it 
breeds.*  It  is  the  most  gregarious  of  all  the  duck  tribe  known  to  these  islands ;  flocks  of  a  hundred,  closely  bunched 
together,  may  be  found  at  every  turn  by  the  traveler  on  the  coast ;  nor  is  it  particularly  wild  or  shy,  for  every  morning 
at  St.  George,  whenever  I  chose  to  walk  to  the  water's  edge  beneath  the  village,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  I  could  have  a  shot  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  birds,  just  as  I  had  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  in  the  early 
dawning  previously;  but  it  is  a  remarkably  silent  bird,  and  from  it  I  never  heard  any  cry  whatever  during  the  whole 
year;  for  it  is  about  the  island,  unless  the  ice  drives  it  away,  throughout  that  entire  period.  It  is  a  very  social  duck, 
solitary  pairs  never  being  seen  away  from  the  flock.  The  females  seem  to  outnumber  the  males  two  to  one;  but,  the 
strangest  thing  about  it  was  my  total  inability,  and  that  of  the  natives,  too — for  I  offered  an  inordinate  reward — to 
find  its  eggs  or  nest.  It  must  breed  about  here,  but  whether  deep  in  the  rock  interstices  of  the  beach  shingle,  or 
flying  by  night  to  the  high  ridges  inland,  I  am  ignorant. 

22.  Somateria  Stelleii    Stellkr's  Eider. 

From  the  village  hill  at  St.  Paul,  in  May,  1S72,  I  .shot  two  specimens  of  this  duck,  and  then  not  knowing  as 
much  about  the  seal-island  cats  as  I  speedily  learned  thereafter,  the  fresh  stuffed  specimens  were  literally  torn  into 
a  thousand  fragments  by  these  abominable  felines.  It  is,  as  I  did  not  see  it  afterward  during  my  residence  on  the 
group,  a  straggler,  and  nothing  more. 

23.  Graculus  bicristatus.    Red-faced  Cormorant;  "Oreel." 

As  this  bird  of  Pallas  is  found  about  the  islands  during  the  whole  winter  as  well  as  the  summer,  despite  the 
weather,  perched  on  the  sheltered  bluffs,  the  natives  regard  it  with  a  species  of  affection,  for  it  furnishes  the  only 

'Trans.  Chicago  Acad.,  i,  298. 
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supply  they  can  draw  upon  for  fresh  meat,  soups,  and  stews,  always  wanted  by  the  sick;  and,  were  these  shags 
sought  after  throughout  the  year  near  as  diligently  as  they  are  during  the  long  spell  of  bitter  temperature  that  occurs 
here  iu  severe  winters,  driving  other  water-fowl  away,  they  certainly  would  be  speedily  exterminated ;  yet,  they  are 
seldom  shot,  however,  when  anything  else  can  be  obtained.  The  terrible  storms  in  February  and  March,  when  the 
wind  "  boorgas"  blow  as  tornadoes,  are  unable  to  drive  the  shag  away,  but  all  other  water-fowl,  even  the  big  northern 
gulls,  depart  for  the  open  water  south.  It  comes  under  the  cliffs  to  make  its  nest  and  lay — the  earliest  of  the  birds 
in  Bering  sea.  Two  eggs  were  taken  from  a  bed  on  the  reef,  St.  Paul  island,  June  1,  1872,  nearly  hatched,  which 
is  more  than  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other  water-fowls,  almost  without  exception.  The  nest  is  large,  carefully 
rounded  up,  and  built  upon  some  jutting  point  or  narrow  shelf  along  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  bluff;  in  its  construction 
sea-ferns  {Sertularidw),  grass,  etc.,  are  used,  together  with  a  cement  made  largely  of  their  own  excrement. 

The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  sometimes  four,  and,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  exceedingly 
small.  They  are  oval,  of  a  dirty,  whitish  gray,  green,  and  blue  color,  but  soon  become  soiled ;  for,  although  this 
bird's  plumage  is  sleek  and  bright,  yet  it  is  very  slovenly  and  filthy  about  the  nest — the  dirtiest  bird  of  all  the  north 
when  we  regard  its  domestic  economy.  The  youug  come  from  the  shell  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks'  incubation, 
without  feathers  and  almost  bare,  even  of  down ;  they  grow,  however,  rapidly,  fed  by  the  old  birds,  who  eject  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs,  such  as  small  fish,  crabs,  and  shrimps,  all  over  and  S-round  the  nest.  In  about  six  weeks 
the  young  cormorant  can  take  to  its  wings,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  then  fully  as  large  and  heavy  as  the 
parents;  but  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  its  second  year  that  it  shimmers  out  in  the  bright  plumage  and  metallic 
gloss  of  the  adult,  wearing,  during  the  first  year  of  probation,  a  dull,  dingy,  drab-brown  coat,  with  the  brilliant  red 
colors  at  the  base  of  the  biU,  and  gular  sac,  subdued. 

This  cormorant  is  a  stupid  and  very  inquisitive  bird.  It  utters  no  sound  whatever,  except  when  flying  over, 
about,  or  around  a  boat  or  ship,  which  seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  of  attraction  for  them.  When  they  ai'e 
thus  hovering  and  circling  aloft  in  this  method,  they  utter  a  low,  droning  croak.  It  cannot  be  called  a  bird  of 
graceful  action  at  any  place,  either  on  the  wing,  in  the  sea,  or  perched.  Its  flight  is  a  quick  beating  of  the  wings, 
which  are  usually  more  or  less  ragged  at  the  edge,  with  the  neck  and  head  stretched  out  full  length  horizontal  to 
the  axis  of  the  body.  So  curious  is  it,  that  in  flying,  around  and  around  again  to  satisfy  itself,  it  comes  close  enough 
for  an  observer,  shotdd  he  stand  erect  in  the  bow  of  a  boat,  almost  to  touch  it  with  his  hand.  It  is  very  dirty  on 
the  rocks,  and  does  not  keep  its  nest  in  tidy  trim  like  the  gulls ;  but,  in  regard  to  its  plumage,  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  have  sat  for  long  intervals  near  a  shelf  whereupon  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  birds  were  resting,  absorbed  in 
true  admiration  of  the  brilliant  gloss  and  glittering  sheen  of  their  feathers;  their  coats  really  scintillate  when  in  the 
sunlight  with  a  confused  blending  of  rich  brownish  and  deep  purple  reflections,  as  though  clothed  in  steel  armor 
beautifully  damascened. 

24.  Diomedea  brachyura.    Shokt-tailed  Albatross. 

This  bird  was  the  only  real  suggestion  which  arose  to  my  mind,  during  my  sojourn  on  the  Pribyloys,  of  the 
past  epoch  of  noted  activity  in  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Arctic ;  for,  as  I  first  discerned  the 
large  bulk  and  spread  of  the  albatross  prior  to  shooting,  the  natives  clapped  their  hands  and  said,  "Tou  should 
have  been  here  twenty  years  ago  when,  instead  of  this  solitary  example,  you  would  have  seen  thousands."  They 
came  with  the  whalers,  and  disappeared,  as  they  had  done ;  but,  as  if  prompted  by  legends  among  their  kind,  now 
and  then  an  adventurous  one  comes  north  again  and  looks  in  vain  for  its  whale  food,  or  the  skinned  carcasses 
rather,  turned  adrift  by  the  whalemen;  they  were  in  sight  of  the  island  constantly,  year  in  and  year  out,  during 
that  period  of  great  whaling  industry.  The  bird  just  cited,  and  this  one  only,  was  a  solitary  example  of  its  kind  * 
observed  by  me.    Two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  however,  it  is  quite  frequent  about  the  Aleutian  islands. 

.(  i  . 

25.  Pulmaras  glaoialis.    Eodger's  Fulmar;  "Lupus." 

This  is  the  only  representative  of  the  Procellarinw  I  have  seen  on  or  about  the  Priby  lov  islands.  It  repairs  to  the 
cliffs,  especially  on  the  south  and  east  shores  of  St.  George ;  comes  very  early  in  the  season,  and  selects  some  rocky 
shelf,  secure  from  all  enemies  save  man,  where,  making  no  nest  whatever,  but  squatting  on  the  rock  itself,  it  lays  a 
single,  large,  white,  oblong-oval  egg,  and  immediately  commences  the  duty  and  the  labor  of  incubation.  It  is  of  all 
the  water  fowl  the  most  devoted  to  its  charge,  for  it  will  not  be  scared  from  the  egg  by  any  demonstration  that  may 
be  made  in  the  way  of  throwing  rocks  or  yelling,  and  it  will  even  die  as  it  sits  rather  than  take  flight,  as  I  have 
frequently  witnessed.  The  fulmar  lays  about  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  June.  The  egg  is  very  palatable,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  our  domestic  duck ;  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  like  it.  The  natives  prize  them  highly,  and  hence  they  undertake 
at  St.  George  to  gather  their  eggs  by  a  method  and  a  suspension  supremely  hazardous,  as  they  lower  themselves 
over  clifts  five  to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  The  sensation  experienced  by  myself,  when  dangled  over 
these  precipices  attached  to  a  slight  thong  of  raw-hide,  with  the  surf  boiling  and  churning  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below,  and  loose  rocks  rattling  down  from  above,  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  destroy  life  should  it  ha\e 
struck  me,  is  not  a  sensation  to  be  expressed  adequately  by  language;  and,  after  having  passed  through  the 
ordeal,  I  came  to  the  surface  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  I  had  called  the  improvidence  of  the  Aleuts.  They 
have  quite  sufficient  excuse  in  my  mind  to  be  content  with  as  few  fulmar  eggs  as  possible.*    The  "  Lupus",  laying  so 

*  On  tho  head  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  St.  George,  the  natives  pointed  out  to  me  a  basaltic  egg-shelf  which  marked  the  death  of  one  of  their 
townamen.    It  occurred  in  the  following  singular  manntr :  he.  the  victim,  had  been  very  successful  in  securing  a  large  basket  of  the  first 
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early  as  the  1st  of  June,  is  the  only  rival  that  the  cormorant  has  with  reference  to  early  incubation.  It  never  flies  in 
flocks ;  it  pairs  early,  and  is  then  exceedingly  quiet.  I  have  never  heard  it  utter  a  sound,  save  a  low,  droning  croak 
when  disgorging  food  for  its  young.  The  chick  comes  out  a  perfect  puff-ball  of  white  down,  and  gains  its  first 
plumage  in  about  six  weeks.  It  is  a  dull,  gray-black  at  first,  but  by  the  end  of  the  season  it  becomes  like  the  parents 
in  coloration,  only  much  darker  on  the  back  and  scapularies.  They  are  the  least  edible,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cormorant,  of  all  bird-food  found  about  the  islands ;  and,  like  others  of  their  family,  they  vomit  up  the  putrid 
contents  of  their  stomachs  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

26.  Stercoraiius  pomatorhinus.    Pomarinb  Jageb;  "  Eaz-boi-Nik." 

This  bird  is  a  rare  visitor,  and  is  the  only  specimen  which  I  procured,  and  was  the  sole  representative  seen  on 
the  islands  of  its  class.  I  found  it  perched  in  a  listless  attitude  on  the  high  mossy  uplands  between  Kamminista 
and  Polavina  Sopka. 

27.  Stercorariua  patcisiticus.    Parasitic  Jagbk. 

I  have  seen  but  a  few  of  these  birds,  also ;  the  four  or  five  examples  of  this  species,  in  my  collection,  were  all 
that  I  sighted,  therefore  it  may  be  rated  as  an  infi-equent  visitor ;  it  seems  to  be  tired  out,  and  is  found  upon  the 
grassy  uplands,  where  it  will  alight  and  stand  dozing  in  an  indolent  attitude  for  hours.  The  natives  say  that  it  is 
fond  of  the  berries  of  the  Umpetrum,  and  in  confirmation  of  their  statement  I  found  the  half-digested  remains  of  this 
fruit  therein.    Ko  one  of  the  three  species  of  Stercorarius,  which  I  have  in  my  hands,  was  observed  to  breed  here. 

28.  stercorarius  Bufibni.    Long-tailed  JXger. 

Also  seldom  seen,  and  the  specimen  in  my  collection  is  one  of  the  only  two  I  ever  observed  on  the  islands. 
When  I  discovered  them,  July  29,  1872,  they  were  apparently  feeding  upon  insects  and  the  fruit  of  the  Umpetrum 
nigrum. 

29.  Larus  glaucus.    Burgomaster:  "  Chikxe." 

This  large,  handsome  gull,  the  finest  of  its  race,  is  restricted  in  its  breeding  to  Walrus  islet  alone ;  although  it 
comes  sailing  over  and  around  all  the  islands,  in  easy,  graceful  flight,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  frequently  late  in 
the  fall  will  settle  down  by  hundreds  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  killing-grounds.  But,  at  Walrus  islet  this  bird  is 
at  home,  and  here  lays  its  eggs  in  neat  nests  buUt  of  sea-ferns  and  dry  grass,  placed  among  the  turfy  tussocks  on 
the  center  of  the  islet.  No  foxes  are  found  there.  It  remains  by  the  Pribylov  islands  during  the  whole  season, 
though  it  is  sometimes  driven  by  the  ice  in  search  of  open  water,  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  south ;  it  invariably 
returns  soon  after  the  floe  disappears. 

The  "chikie"  lays  as  early  as  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June,  depositing  three  eggs  only,  within  a  Week  or  ten 
days.  These  eggs  are  large,  spherically  oval,  have  a  dark,  grayish-brown  ground,  with  irregular  patches  of  darker 
brown-black.  They  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  the  shape  and  pattern  of  coloring  is  more  constant  than  in  any 
other  species  up  here. 

The  young  burgomaster  comes  from  the  shell  at  the  expiration  of  the  regular  three  weeks'  incubation,  wearing  a 
I)ure  white  thick  coat  of  fluffy  down,  which  is  speedily  supplanted  by  a  brownish-black  and  gray  plumage  with 
which  the  bird  takes  flight,  having  nearly  attained  the  size  of  the  parent  in  less  than  six  aggregate  weeks.  This 
dark  coat  changes  during  the  next  three  months  to  one  nearly  white,  with  the  lavender  gray  back  of  the  adult;  the 
legs  change  from  a  sickly,  pale,  grayish  tone,  to  the  rich  yeUow-gray  of  the  mature  condition,  and  the  bill  also 
passes  from  a  dull  brown  color  to  a  bright  yellow,  with  ,a  red  spot  at  the  top  of  the  lower  mandible.  It  has  a  loud, 
,  shrill,  eagle-like  scream,  becoming  more  monotonous  by  its  repetition ;  and  it  also  utters  a  low,  chattering  croak 
while'  coasting.  It  is  a  very  cleanly  bird  about  its  nest,  and  keeps  its  plumage  in  a  condition  of  snowy  purity.  It 
is  not  very  numerous ;  I  do  not  think  that  there'  were  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  nesting  on  Walrus  islet  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  1872. 

30.  Larus  tridactylua  var.  Kotzebui.    Pacific  Kittiwake;  "  Chornie-naushkie  govekooskib." 

This  gull  breeds  here,  by  tens  of  thousands,  in  company  with  its  first  cousin,  Larus  brevirostris,  coming  at  the  same 
time  but  laying  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  its  relative.  In  all  other  respects  it  corresponds  in  habit  and  is  in 
just  about  the  same  number.  It  is  a  remarkably  constant  bird  in  plumage  coloration  when  adult,  for  I  have  failed 
to  observe  the  slightest  variation  among  the  great  numbers  here  under  my  notice!  In  building  its  nest  it  uses  more 
grass  and  less  mud-cement  than  the  brevirostris  does.  The  eggs  are  more  pointed  at  the  small  end  and  lighter  in 
the  ground  color,  with  numerous  splotches  of  dark  brown.  The  chick  is  difi&cult  to  distinguish  with  certainty  from 
the  brevirostris,  and  it  is  not  until  two  or  three  weeks  have  passed  that  any  difference  can  be  noted  between  them 
as  to  the  length  of  bill  and  color  of  feet. 

eggs  of  the  season,  and,  desiring  to  continue  the  day's  work,  dispatched  his  wife  back  to  the  village  with  the  oological  burden,  so  that  the 
basket  might  be  emptied ;  meanwhile,  in  her  absence,  he  put  his  little  tethering-stake  down  anew,  and,  tying  the  rope  of  walrus  or  sea-lion 
hide  to  it,  dropped  over  the  brow  of  the  cUff  on  it.  A  gaunt  fox,  which  had  been  watching  the  proceedings,  now  ran  up  and  fell  to 
gnawing  the  rope,  so  taut  and  tense  with  the  weight  of  the  suspended  egg-hunter  below ;  the  sharp  teeth  of  Reynard,  under  the 
circumstances,  instantly  severed  it,  and  the  unfortunate  native  was  dashed  to  the  rocky  shingle  some  400  feet  below,  where  his  lifeless 
body  was  soon  discovered.  The  poor  fellow  lost  his  life  by  having,  at  some  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  rubbed  his  yolk-smeared  hands  upon 
the  sinewy  strands,  for  at  that  place  only  did  the  hungry  fox  attack  them. 
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31.  Lamsbrevirostris.    Red- legged  Kitteiwak  ;  "  Goverooskie." 

This  beautiful  gull  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  birds  on  the  wing,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  handsome  as  any  known  to 
the  sight,  when  it  rests ;  it  seems  to  delight  in  favoring  these  islands  with  its  presence,  to  the  exclusio»  of  other  land, 
coming  here  by  tens  of  thousands  to  breed.  Certain  it  is  that  my  specimens  testify  to  its  special  abundance,  and  that 
it  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  all  of  its  kind;  the  short,  symmetrical  bill,  large  hazel  eye  with  crimson  lids,  and 
rich  coral  or  vermilion-red  legs  and  feet,  contrast  beaatifully  with  the  snowy- white  plumage  of  its  head  neck 
laveiider  back,  and  under  parts. 

Like  Larus  glaucus,  this  bird  remains  about  the  islands  during  the  whole  season,  coming  on  the  cliffs  for  the 
purpose  of  nest-building,  breeding  by  the  9th  of  May  and  deserting  the  bluffs  when  the  birds  are  fully  fledged  and 
ready  for  flight,  early  in  October.  It  is  much  more  prudent  and  cautious  than  the  auks  and  the  murres,  for  its 
nests  are  always  placed  on  nearly  inaccessible  shelves  and  points  of  mural  walls,  so  that  seldom  can  one  be  reached, 
unless  a  person  is  lowered  down  to  it  by  a  rope  passed  over  the  cliff. 

Nest-building  is  commenced  early  in  May,  and  completed,  generally,  not  much  before  the  1st  of  July;  it  uses  dry 
grass  and  moss  cemented  with  mud,  which  it  gathers  at  the  fresh- water  pools  and  ponds  scattered  over  the  islands. 
The  nest  is  solidly  and  neatly  put  up;  the  parents  work  together  in  its  construction  most  diligently  and  amiably. 
Two  eggs  are  the  usual  number,  although  occasionally  three  will  be  found  in  the  nest.  If  these  eggs  are  removed 
the  female  will  renew  them  like  the  "arrie",  in  the  course  of  another  week  or  ten  days.  They  are  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  common  hen's  egg,  but  covered  with  a  dark  gray  ground  spotted  and  blotched  with  sepia  patches.  Once 
in  a  while  an  egg  will  have  on  the  smaller  end  a  large  number  of  suffused  blood-red  spots.  Both  parents  assist  in 
the  labor  of  incubation,  which  lasts  a  trifle  longer  than  the  usual  time — from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  days.  The 
chick  comes  out  with  a  pure  white  downy  coat,  a  pale  whitish-gray  bill  and  feet,  and  rests  helplessly  in  the  nest 
until  its  feathers  grow.  During  this  period  it  is  a  comical-looking  object.  The  natives  capture  them,  now  and  then, 
to  make  pets  of,  always  having  a  number  every  year  scattered  through  the  village,  usually  tied  by  one  leg  to  a 
stake  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  where  they  become  very  tame ;  and,  it  is  not  until  fall,  when  cold  weather  sets  in, 
that  they  become  restless  and  willingly  leave  their  captivity  for  the  freedom  of  the  air.  This  bird  is  remarkably 
constant  in  its  specific  characters.  Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  I  have  never  observed 
any  variation  in  the  coloration  of  the  bills,  feet,  or  plumage  of  the  mature  birds,  with  one  exception.  This  is  a 
variety,  seldom  seen,  however,  in  which  the  feet  are  nearly  yellow,  or  much  more  yellow  than  red,  and  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  is  black  instead  of  being  normally  scarlet;  there  is  also  a  dark  patch  back  of  each  eye  in  these  odd 
specimens.  The  abnormal  color  of  the  feet  is,  probably,  due  to  sheer  accidental  individual  peculiarity,  while  the 
eye-patch  and  absence  of  bright  color  from  the  eyelids  may  depend  upon  the  season. 

32.  Colymbus  arcticus.    Black-thkoated  Diver. 

When  surveying  Zapadnie,  July,  1873,  in  measuring  my  angles  on  the  beach,  I  came  across  the  form  of  this 
bird,  thrown  up,  nearly  dead,  by  the  surf,  under  my  feet.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  upon  the  islands,  and 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  old  wiseacres  of  the  village  to  it.  Whereupon,  after  much  deliberation  and  guttural 
Aleutian  vocalization,  they  informed  me  that  they  had  never  noticed  it  before  around  the  island,  though  one  aged 
man  declared  to  the  contrary,  and  submitted  his  minority  report  with  great  emphasis  and  much  gravity.  At  all 
events,  it  is  seldom  seen  here.  The  bird  in  question  was  a  fine  adult  specimen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
it  is  the  true  Colymbus  arcticus  and  not  var.  pacificus,  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

33.  Podicepa  griseigena.    Eed-necked  Geebe. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  diver  above  cited,  the  present  specimen  is  a  typical  form  rather  than  a  North  American 
variety.  It  was  the  only  specimen  seen  during  my  residence  on  the  island.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  by  the 
natives  heretofore,  though  they  affirm  that  it  is  uncommon ;  also,  a  straggler,  in  my  opinion. 

34.  Frateroula  coruiculata.    Horned  Puffin;  "Epatka.'' 

My  first  impression  when  I  saw  one  of  these  odd -looking  birds,  with  its  large  shovel-like,  lemon-yellow  and  red 
bill,  as  it  sat  squatted  in  glum  silence  on  the  rocky  cliff  perches,  was  one  of  great  amusement,  and  it  stared  back  at 
me  in  stolid  wonder  as  I  laughed.  Of  all  birds  in  these  latitudes,  it  seems  to  have  been  fashioned  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  fantastic  and  ludicrous.  This  mormon,  in  common  with  one  other  species,  M.  cirrhata,  comes  up  from 
the  sea  in  the  south  to  the  cliffs  of  the  islands  about  the  10th  of  May,  always  in  pairs,  never  coming  singly  to,  or 
going  away  from,  the  Pribylovs  in  flocks.  It  makes  a  nest  of  dried  sea-ferns,  grass,  and  moss,  slovenly  laid  together, 
far  back  in  some  deep  or  rocky  crevice,  where,  when  the  egg  is  laid,  it  is  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  cases, 
inaccessible ;  nothing  but  blasting-powder  would  open  a  passage  to  it  for  man.  It  has  this  peculiarity :  it  is  the 
only  bird  on  these  islands  which  seems  to  quarrel  forever  and  ever  with  its  mate.  The  hollow  reverberations  of  its 
anger,  scolding,  and  vituperation  from  the  nuptial  chamber,  are  the  most  characteristic  sounds,  and  indeed  the  only 
ones  that  come  from  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  No  sympathy  need  be  expended  on  the  female.  She  is  just  as  big  and 
just  as  violent  as  her  lord  and  master..  The  nest  contains  but  a  single  egg,  large,  oblong,  oval,  pure  white;  and, 
couti-ary  to  the  custom  of  the  gulls,  arries,  and  choochkies,  when  the  egg  is  removed  the  sea-parrot  does  not  renew 
it,  but  deserts  the  nest,  perhaps  locating  elsewhere.    The  young  chick  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  until  it  becomes 
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fledged  and  ready  for  flight  in  August;  then  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  its  parent.  Only  the  ajbsence  of 
the  auricular  plumes  can  be  noted.  The  Epafka  leaves  the  island  about  the  10th  of  September,  spending,  I  believe, 
the  rest  of  the  time  at  sea.  Except  when  quarreling  in  the  nesting  caverns,  this  bird  is  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 
It  does  not  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  islands,  for  it  breeds  everywhere  else  in  Bering  sea,  and  along  the 
northwest  coast  as  far  south  as  Cross  sound.  Its  flight  is  performed  with  quick  and  rapid  wing-beats,  in  a  straight 
and  steady  course.    There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes  as  to  shape,  size,  or  plumage. 

35.  Frateroula  cirrhata.  Tufted  Puffin  ;  "  Tawpoekie." 

This  bird  comes  to  the  island  at  about  the  same  time  as  its  cousin,  just  preceding,  and  resembles  the  "Epatkie" 
in  its  habits,  generally,  being  quite  as  conspicuous  a  domestic  scold.  It  lays  a  single  large  white  egg  of  a  rounded 
oval  shape.  I  was  not  able  to  see  a  newly-hatched  chick,  owing  to  the  retired  and  inaccessible  breeding  places ; 
for,  whenever  I  could  find  an  f!gg  I  seized  upon  it  instantly,  not  daring  to  wait  for  the  culmination  of  hatching.  I 
think  that  Walrus  islet,  if  visited  frequently  during  the  close  of  the  hatching-season,  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  young,  because  the  nests,  which  were  the  only  ones  from  which  I  could  get  eggs,  are  more  easy  of 
access.  The  young  tawporkie,  six  weeks  old,  resembles  the  parents  exactly,  only  the  bill  is  lighter  colored  and 
the  plumes  on  the  head  are  incipient.  Walrus  islet  is  the  only  place  where  the  birds  can  be  daily  seen  and  watched 
with  satisfactory  results.  I  took  eggs  from  oyer  30  nests  in  July.  The  natives  say  that  when  it  is  mating,  its 
cries  sound  like  the  growling  of  a  bear,  as  they  issue  from  far  down  under  the  rocks  which  cover  its  nest. 

36.  Phaleris  psittacula.    Pareoquet  Auk;   "Baillie  BrOshkie." 

This  quaintly-beaked  bird  is  quite  common  on  the  Pribylov  group,  and  can  be  obtained  at  St.  George  in  large 
numbers.  It  comes  to  the  islands  early  in  May,  mute  and  silent,  locating  its  nest  in  a  deep  chink  or  crevice  of 
some  inaccessible  cliff,  where  it  lays  a  single  egg  and  rears  its  young.  It  is  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
during  the  pairing  season,  its  only  note  being  a  low,  sonorous,  vibrating  whistle.  Like  Simorhynchus  cristatellm,  it 
will  breed  in  company  with  the  "choochkie",  but  will  not  follow  that  lively  relative  back  upon  the  uplands,  for 
the  "baillie  brushkie"  is  always  found  on  the  shore  line,  and  there  only.  The  egg,  which  is  laid  upon  the  bare 
earth  or  rock,  is  pure  white,  oblong-ovate,  measuring  1^  by  2J  inches.  To  obtain  it  is  exceedingly  diflcult,  owing 
to  the  bird's  great  caution  in  hiding  and  care  in  selecting  some  deep  winding  crevice  in  the  face  of  a  cliff.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  nesting  cavern,  the  parents  will  sometimes  squat  down  and  sit  silently  for  hours  at  a  time, 
if  undisturbed.  It  does  not  fly  about  the  islands  in  flocks,  and  seems  to  lead  an  unassuming,  iudependent  life  by 
itself,  caring  nothing  for  the  society  of  its  kind.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  I  have  not  seen,  but  by  the  10th 
or  15th  of  August  they  may  be  coming  out  for  the  first  time  from  their  secure  retreats,  and  taking  to  wing  as  fully 
fledged  as  their  parents.  They  leave  the  islands  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September,  and  go  out  upon 
the  ITorth  Pacific  for  the  winter,  where  they  find  their  food,  which  consists  of  amphipoda  and  fish-fry.  I  have  never 
seen  one  among  the  thousands  that  were  around  me  on  the  islands,  opening  bivalve- shells,  such  as  mussels,  as 
stated  by  a  German  author.  It  feeds  at  sea,  flying  out  every  morning  and  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  its  nest 
and  mate.  As  in  the  case  of  the  puf&ns  nothing  else  than  dynamite,  or  similar  agency,  could  open  the  basaltic 
crevices  in  which  the  bird  hides ;  and,  of  course,  resort  to  this  action  would  also  destroy  the  egg ;  therefore,  I  was 
not  able  to  gather  much  more  than  a  baker's  dozen  of  their  eggs,  though  I  could  see  at  any  time  a  thousand  of 
the  birds. 

37.  Simorhynchus  cristatellus.    Crested  Auk;  "Canooskie." 

This  fantastic  bird,  the  plumed  knight  of  the  Pribylov  islands,  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  curling  crest  and 
bright  crimson  bill.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  early  May,  and  repairs  to  qhinks  and  holes  in  the  rocky  cliffs,  or 
deep  down  below  a  huge  bowlder  and  rough  basaltic  shingle,  to  deposit  its  egg  upon  the  b^.^ e  earth  or  rock,  making  no 
nest  whatever ;  and,  like  the  "  brushkie",  so  well  do  these  birds  succeed  in  secreting  their  charge,  that  although  I 
was  constantly  upon  the  ground  where  several  thousand  pairs  were  laying,  I  was  unable  successfully  to  overturn  the 
rocks  under  which  they  hide,  and  get  more  than  four  perfect  eggs,  the  sum  total  of  many  hundred  attempts.  The 
note  of  the  "  canooskie",  while  mating,  is  a  loud,  clanging,  honk-like  sound ;  at  all  other  seasons  they  are  as  silent  as 
the  grave.  The  crested  auk  lays  but  one  egg,  and  the  parents  take  turns,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  labor  of 
hatching  and  in  that  of  feeding  their  young.  The  egg  is  rough,  pure  white,  but  with  frequent  discolorations,  and, 
compared  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bird,  is  disproportionately  large.  It  is  an  elongated  oblong-oval,  the 
smaller  end  being  quite  pointed.  Length,  2.10;  width,  1.40.  I  have  not  seen  a  chick,  nor  could  I  get  any  notes 
upon  its  appearance  from  the  natives,  but  I  have  shot  the  young  as  they  came  out  for  the  first  time  from  their  dark, 
secure,  hiding  places,  full  fledged,  with  the  exception  of  their  distinctive  crest,  being  by  this  time,  the  10th  to  15th 
of  August,  as  large  as  the  old  birds,  and  of  the  same  color  and  feathering.  The  "  canooskie",  like  its  cousin,  the 
"  choochkie",  has  no  sexual  variation  in  size  or  plumage  ;  males  and  females,  to  all  external  view,  are  precisely  alike. 
The  bright  crimson  bill  varies,  however,  considerably  in  color,  and  in  its  strength  and  curve,  the  slenderer  bill  being 
confined,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  the  young  birds ;  some  old  ones  had  very  pointed  beaks  also. 

38.  Simorhynchus  pusillus.    Least,  or  Knob-billed  Auk  ;  "  Choochkie." 

I  take  pleasure  in  writing  the  biography  of  this  little  bird,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most 
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interesting  one  of  all  the  water-fowl  frequenting  the  Pribylov  islands,  for  it  comes  here  every  summer  by  millions 
tx)  breed.  It  is  comically  indifferent  to  the  proximitj^  of  man,  and  can  be  approached  almost  within  an  arm's  length 
before  taking  flight,  sitting  squatted  upright  and  eyeing  you  with  its  peculiar  "  watch-ring"  optics,  that  wear  an  air 
of  great  wisdom  combined  with  profound  astonishment. 

Usually,  about  the  1st  or  4th  of  May,  every  year,  the  "  choochkie  "  makes  its  first  appearance  around  the  islands 
for  the  season,  in  small  flocks  of  a  few  hundred  or  thousand,  hovering  over  and  now  and  then  alighting  upon  the 
water,  sporting  one  with  the  other  in  apparent  high  glee,  making  an  incessant,  low,  chattering  sound ;  but  they  are 
only  the  van  to  flocks  that  by  the  1st  or  6th  of  June  have  swarmed  in  upon  the  islands,  like  those  flights  of  locusts 
which  staggered  my  credulity  on  the  great  plains  of  the  west.  They  frequent  the  loose  stony  reefs  and  bowlder- 
bars  on  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  cliffs  on  both  islands ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  they  search  out  an  area 
over  five  miles  square  of  basaltic  shingle  on  St.  George  island,  which  lies  back  and  over,  inland  from  the  north 
shore-line.  To  the  last  position  they  come  in  greatest  numbers  ;  they  make  no  nest,  but  lay  a  single  egg  far  down 
below  among  the  loose  rocks,  or  they  deposit  it  deep  within  the  crevices  or  chinks  in  the  faces  of  the  bluffs. 

Although,  owing  to  their  immense  numbers,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  yet  they  pair  ofl'  and 
conduct  all  of  their  billing  and  cooing  down  under  the  rocks,  on  the  spot  chosen  for  incubation ;  making,  during  this 
interesting  period,  a  singular  croaking  sound  more  like  a  "devil's  fiddle"  than  anything  I  have  ever  heard  outside 
of  a  city's  limits. 

To  walk  over  their  breeding-grounds,  at  this  season,  is  highly  interesting  and  most  amusing,  as  the  noise  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  little  birds,  which  are  directly  under  your  feet,  gives  rise  to  an  endless  variation 
of  volume  of  sound,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  stony  holes  and  caverns  below ;  while  the  birds  come  and  go,  in  and 
out,  whistling  around  your  head,  comically  blinking  and  fluttering. 

The  male  birds,  and  many  of  the  females,  regularly  leave  the  breeding-grounds  in  the  morning  and  go  off'  to 
sea,  where  they  feed  on  small  water-shrimps  and  sea-fleas,  returning  to  their  nests  and  sitting  partners,  in  the 
evening.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  on  St.  George,  this  early  morning  departure  and  the  early  evening  return  of 
the  myriads  of  choochkies  to  their  nests.  The  Simorliynchus  lays  a  single  pure  vhite  egg,  exceedingly  variable  in 
size  and  shape,  usually  oblong-oval  with  the  smaller  end  pointed.  I  have  several  specimens  almost  spherical,  and 
others  drawn  out  into  an  elongated  ellipse ;  but  the  oblong  oval,  with  the  pointed  smaller  end,  is  the  prevailing 
type.  Compared  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  little  bird,  the  egg  is  excessively  large.  Average  length,  1.55 ; 
'  width,  1.12.  The  length  of  the  bird,  3  inches ;  width,  2  inches.  The  general  aspect  of  the  egg  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  pigeon's,  excepting  the  roughness  of  the  shell.  The  chick  is  covered  with  a  thick,  uniform,  dark, 
grayish-black  down,  which  is  speedily  succeeded  by  feathers,  all  much  darker  than  those  of  the  parent,  when 
it  takes  its  flight  from  the  island  for  the  year,  six  weeks  after  hatching.  Old  birds  feed  their  young  by  disgorging, 
never  carrying  anything  up  in  their  bills,  and  when  the  young  leave,  they  are  just  as  large  and  just  as  heavj-  as 
their  parents.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  male  bird  feeds  the  female  while  incubating,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  observation,  as  they  are  always  hidden  from  sight  at  the  time,  and  they  cannot  be  told 
apart^bjr  size  or  color. 

39.  Lomvia  troile,  var.  californica.    Mubre;  "Guillemot." 

Limited  numbers  of  the  Californian  guillemot  are  found  occasionally  perched  on  the  cliffs  with  the  arrie;  they 
can  only  be  distinguished  at  a  short  distance  by  a  practiced  eye,  for  they  resemble  their  allies  so  closely  and  conform 
so  strictly  to  their  habits,  that  it  will  be  but  repeating  the  description  of  the  L.  arra,  given  below,  should  I  attempt 
it.  The  largest  gathering  in  any  one  place,  that  I  have  seen  on  the  islands,  of  these  birds,  was  a  squad  of  about 
fifty  on  the  high  bluffs  at  St.  George,  but  they  are  generally  scattered  by  ones,  twos,  and  threes  among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  arra. 

40.  Lomvia  arra.    Thick-billed  Guillemot  ;  "Arrie." 

This  is  the  only  egg-bird  that  has  the  slightest  economic  value  to  man  on  the  Pribylov  islands.  The  bird 
itself  is  in  bodily  size  a  true  counterpart  of  our  ordinary  barn-yard  duck,  only  it  cannot  walk  or  even  waddle  as 
the  domestic  swimmer  does.  It  lays  a  single  egg,  large  and  very  fancifully  colored;  a  bluish-green  ground,  shot 
with  dark-brown  mottlings  and  patches,  but  exceedingly  variable  as  to  definite  size  and  color.  The  outline  of  the 
egg  ia  pyriforra,  sometimes  more  acute,  again  more  ovate.  It  is  the  most  palatable  of  all  the  varieties  found  on  the 
Islands,  except  the  fulmar;  and  when  perfectly  fresh  I  can  testify  to  its  practical  equality  with  our  deservedly 
prized  hen's  eggs;  it  never  has  any  disagreeable  flavor  whatever,  for  the  birds  feed  entirely  upon  marine  cmstacea. 
I  have  never  found  any  fish  in  their  craws. 

This  bird  is  the  true  arra  of  Pallas,  a  name  derived  undoubtedly  from  its  striking  similarity  to  the 
harsh  sound  uttered  by  the  bird.  It  is  present  in  immense  multitudes,  countless  flocks,  principally  surrounding  St. 
George  island,  although  Walrus  islet  is  fairly  covered  by  them.  They  appear  very  early  in  the  season,  but  are 
slow  in  laying,  not  beginning  usually  until  the  18th  or  25th  of  June.  I  feel  quite  well  assured  that  these  birds  do 
not  migrate  far  from  Bering  sea  during  the  most  severe  winters,  and  in  the  milder  hyemal  seasons  numbers  of  them 
are  around  the  islands  during  the  entire  year.    They  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  points  and  narrow  shelves,  on  the  faces 
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of  the  cliff-fronts  to  the  islands,  straddling  over  the  eggs,  side  by  side,  as  thickly  as  they  can  crowd,  making  no  nests 
They  quarrel  desperately,  but  not  by  scolding ;  it  is  spirited  a^.tion,  and  so  earnestly  do  they  fight,  that  all  along 
below  the  high  bluffs  of  the  north  shore  of  St.  George,  when  I  passed  thereunder  during  the  breeding-season,  £ 
stepped  over  hundreds  of  dead  birds  which  had  fallen  and  dashed  themselves  to  death  upon  the  rocks  while 
clinched  in  combat  with  their  rivals ;  for  they  seize  one  another  in  mid-air  and  hang  with  their  strong  mandibles  so 
savagely  to  each  other's  skin  and  feathers,  that,  with  the  swift  whirring  of  their  powerful  wings  they  are  blinded  to 
their  peril,  and  strike  the  earth  beneath  ere  they  realize  their  danger  and  immediate  death.  Their  curious  straddling, 
whereby  the  egg  is  warmed  and  hatched,  lasts  nearly  twenty-eight  days,  and  then  the  young  comes  oiit  with  a 
dark,  thick  coat  of  down,  which  is  supplanted  by  the  plumage  and. color  of  the  old  bird,  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
They  are  fed  by  the  disgorging  parQpts,  seemingly  without  a  moment's  intermission,  uttering,  aU  the  while  between 
their  gulps,  a  hoarse,  harsh,  croak,  lugubrious  enough. 

The  males  and  females  have  no  sexual  distinction  as  to  size,  shape,  and  plumage;  their  snow-white  breasts 
are  vividly  contrasted  with  their  shiny,  chocolate  necks;  backs  and  wingcoverts  are  always  black,  while  beneath 
them  is  a  continuation  of  the  pure  white  of  the  abdomen.  They  fly  with  an  energetic  actiou  of  their  6hort,  pointed 
pinions,  a  nervous,  quick,  and  well-sustained  flight,  never  swerving  or  deviating  from  their  straight  course  after 
they  once  rise.  They  plump  into  the  water  like  stones  ;  and,  unless  the  sea  is  running,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
take  to  wing  from  a  smooth  surface;  this  gives  them  little  concern,  however,  inasmuch  as  they  dive  so  freely. 

It  is  fitting,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say  in  connection  with  the  final  discussion  of  this  bird,  which  closes  my  list 
of  the  avifauna  peculiar  to  these  strange  islands,  that  its  singular  habit  of  circling  St.  G-eorge  as  it  flies  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  during  the  mating  season,  produces  a  very  extraordinary  demonstration  as  to  the 
exceeding  number  of  their  kind ;  for  instance  at  St.  George  island,  while  the  females  begin  to  sit  over  their  eggs 
toward  the  end  of  June  and  first  of  July,  at  regular  hours  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  the  males  go 
flying  around  and  around  the  island,  in  great  files  and  platoons,  always  circling  against,  or  quartering  on,  the 
wind;  and  they  make  in  this  way,  during  a  sustained  period  of  hours  at  a  time,  a  dark  girdle  of  birds  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  thirty  miles  long,  flying  so  thickly  together  that  the  wings  of  one  fairly  strike  those 
of  the  other;  and,  as  they  go,  they  whirl  in  swift,  revolving,  endless  succession,  during  the  periods  just 
mentioned.  This  is  a  dress-parade  of  ornithological  power,  which  I  challenge  the  world  to  rival;  certainly  the 
Pribylov  islands  possess  distinctive  exhibitions  of  mammalia  and  aves,  which  are  unrivaled.* 

Closing  memoeanda,. — The  above  list  of  birds  found  on  the  Pribylov  islands  by  myself  in  the  seasons  of 
1872-'76,  inclusive,  is  perhaps  not  exhaustive  in  its  application  to  the  straggling  visitors;  indeed,  I  think  it  more  than 
likely  that  several  names  will  be  added  by  those  who  may  pay  the  subject  further  attention ;  I  do  not  enumerate  the 
AegiotMi  which  I  shot  there  June  21, 1872,  because  the  specimens  were  so  badly  damaged  by  my  coarse  ammunition 
as  to  defy  proper  skinning;  therefore  I  made  alcoholics  of  them,  and  those  collections  have  been  mislaid  since  my 
return.  Also  the  natives  say  that  a  small  brown  owl  in  the  summer  breeds  on  St.  George,  arid  the  large  Arctic  or 
Snowy  2fyctea  is  occasionally  taken  at  either  island.    I  saw  none  while  there. 

r  ' 

27.  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  PEIBYLOV  GEOUP. 

[A  memorandvun  of  the  fishes  collected  at  the  Pribylov  islands,  1873-'73,  by  Henry  W.  Elliott.  ] 

Anarrhichas  lepturus.    Pare ;  seals  drive  them  off. 
Gadus  morrhua.    "  TEEESCA."t    Pare ;  seals  drive  them  off. 
Hippoglossus  vulgaris.     "  Poltoos."     Common  ;  only  large  ones  caught. 
Melletes  papilio.|    "  Kalog."    Common ;  a  beach  cottoid. 

*  I  have  said,  in  my  notes  of  introduction  to  this  monograph,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  myself  in  its  preparation  entirely  to 
my  own  observations  and  field-work ;  when,  therefore,  I  speak  as  above  of  such  immense  myriads  of  water-fowl,  I  fear  that  some  kindly 
critic  may  declare  truly  I  remind  him  of  worthy  Master  Gerard,  who,  in  1636,  speaking  of  Irish  birds,  announced  that  the  common  barnacle 
goose,  Branta  leucopsis,  was  produced  in  a  wonderful  fashion,  and  proceeded  to  describe  its  growth  from  the  moUusk,  Ptntelasmis 
anatlfera,  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  prefacing  this  amazing  story  by  a  voucher  couched  in  these  words :  "What  our  eyes  have 
seen,  and  hands  have  touched,  we  shall  declare;"  also  he  gives  a  figure  showing  the  metamorphosis  going  on  from  the  shell  into  the 
goose!  This  cirrhipodous  origin  of  the  bird  in  question  has  not  been  agreed  to,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  evidence,  but  strangely  enough 
its  generic  name  has  been  given  and  retained  in  accordance  with  the  fable,  and  the  barnacle  itself  is  still  called  by  conchologists  "  the 
five-pointed  goose  bearer"!  or  Pentelasmis  anatifera. 

tThe  St.  George  natives  have  caught  codfish  just  off  the  Tolstoi  head  early  in  June,  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  by  going  out  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  village  at  either  island,  during  July  and  August,  the  native  fisherman  usually  captures  large  halibut;  not  in 
abundance,  however.  The  St.  Paul  people,  as  well  as  their  relatives  on  St.  George,  fish  in  small,  "one  hole"  bidarkies;  they  venture 
together  in  squads  of  four  to  six ;  one  man  alone  in  the  kyack  is  not  able  to  secure  a  "  bolshoi  poltoos";  the  method,  when  the  halibut  is 
hooked,  is  to  call  for  your  nearest  neighbor  in  his  bidarka,  who  paddles  swiftly  up;  you  extend  your  paddle  to  him,  retaining  your  own 
hold,  and  he  grasps  it,  then  you  seize  his  in  turn,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  capsize,  while  the  large  and  powerfully  struggling  fish  is 
brought  to  the  surface  between  the  canoes,  and  knocked  on  the  head;  it  is  then  towed  ashore  and  carried,  in  triumph,  to  the  lucky 
capioc's  house.  ' 

f  New  genus  and  species  determined  by  Dr.  TarletoD  H.  Bean,  based  upon  my  type  specimen. 
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Cottus  niger.*     "  Kalog."    Common ;  a  beach  cottoid. 
Mnrsenoides  maxillaris.*    Bare ;  a  beach  fish. 
Liparis  gibbus.*    Rare. 

Gasterosteus  cataphractus.    Common ;  found  in  lagoon. 
Gasterosteus  pungitius.    Common ;  found  in  lagoon. 

28.  KOTES  ON  THE   INVEETEBRATES. 

Field  notes  upon  the  entomology,  malacology,  botany,  etc. — Touching  a  specific  list  of  the  insect  life 
here,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  collections  covering  this  head,  as  weU  as  those  which  include  the  two  following 
orders,  have  been  unaccountably  mislaid ;  consequently,  I  shall  not  reproduce  the  hastily  and  naturally  imperfect 
memoranda  which  I  made  of  them  when  they  were  packed  on  St.  Paul  island  in  1872. 

Limited  number  op  insects  on  the  Pkibylot  islands. — The  variety  and  abundance  of  entomological  life 
here  is  not  great,  with  the  marked  exception  of  a  few  species  of  beetles  and  flesh  flies  on  the  killing-grounds.  The 
green  and  golden  carabus  is,  however,  found  distributed  in  great  numbers  all  over  the  islands. 

Scanty  molluscan  kepeesentation  on  the  seal-islands. — I  qualify  my  statements  made  at  the 
introduction  to  this  memoir,  by  saying  that  the  terrestrial  and  littoral  forms  of  moUusca  on  and  around  the  Pribylov 
group  are  scant  in  number;  but  I  believe  that  the  pelagic  life  in  this  respect  will  be  found  quite  rich.  For  instance, 
I  never  saw  any  live  specimens  of  the  Neptuniance.  All  the  shells  of  this  character  collected  had  been  cast  up  by  the 
surf  and  were  empty.  The  largest  live  gasteropod  that  came  under  my  notice  was  a  species  of  Murex.  As  the 
above  sketch  plainly  shows,  the  conchologist  has  not  a  very  extensive  field  here,  though  doubtless  search  beut 
directly  to  this  end  would  develop  a  much  better  catalogue.  If  a  dredge  were  patiently  and  energetically  used 
around  these  islands,  I  am  very  sure  that  many  n'bw  forms  would  be  found,  which  give  us  tangible  evidence  of  their 
being,  by  land  and  beach  hunting  for  them.  My  time  was  so  thoroughly  engrossed  on  the  rookeries  that  I  bad 
not  a  single  day  to  spare  during  the  only  season  of  the  year  in  which  I  could  work  with  my  dredge.  The  rough 
water  and  weather  that  prevail  when  the  seals  are  not  about,  prevented  my  following  up  the  mollusks  in  this 
manner. 

Sea  eggs,  oe  sea  uechins  :  Toxopneustes. — Frequently  the  natives  have  brought  a  dish  of  sea-urchins' 
viscera  for  our  table,  offering  it  as  a  great  delicacy.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  did  more  that  to  taste  it.  The  native 
women  are  the  chief  hunters  for  JEcMnoidm,  and  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer  seasons  they  may  be  seen  at 
both  islands,  wading  in  the  pools  at  low  water,  with  their  scanty  skirts  high  up,  eagerly  laying  possessive  hands  upon 
every  "bristhng"  egg  that  shows  itself.  They  vary  this  search  by  poking,  with  a  short-handled  hook,  into  holes 
and  rocky  crevices  for  a  small  cottoid  fish,  which  is  also  found  here  at  low  water  in-  this  manner.  Specimens  of  this 
"kalog,"  which  I  brought  down,  declared  themselves  as  representatives  of  a  new  departure  from  aU  other  recognized 
forms  in  which  the  sculpin  is  known  to  sport;  hence  the  name,  generic  and  specific,  Melletes  papilio. 

The  "sand-cake",  UcJdnarachnius  sp.,  is  also  very  common  here. 

Fine  table  cbab:  Chionoecetes.— By  the  28th  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  a  fine  table  crab,  large,  fat, 
and  sweet,  with  a  light,  brittle  shell,  is  taken  while  it  is  skurrying  in  and  out  of  the  lagoon  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flow^.  It  is  the  best-flavored  crustacean  known  to  Alaskan  waters;  they  are  taken  nowhere  else,  at  St.  Paul; 
and  when  on  St.  George  I  failed  to,  see  one.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  season  of  running,  viz, 
28th  May  to  15th  June,  inasmuch  as  that  one  of  my  little  note-books  on  which  this  date  is  recorded  turns  out 
missing  at  the  present  writing,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  from  memory.  The  only  economic  shell-fish  which  the 
islands  afford  is  embodied  in  the  Chionoecetes  opilio  (?).  The  natives  affirm  the  existence  of  mussels  here  in  abundance 
when  the  Pribylov  group  was  first  discovered,  but  now  only  a  small  supply  of  inferior  size  and  quahty  is  to  be 
found. 

Marine  skeleton-makees:  Beautiful  work  op  sea-pleas.— The  service  which  swarms  of  Amphidous 
crustaceans  rendered  me  in  cleaning  the  bones  of  birds,  fish,  and  even  seals,  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogized.  Only  in 
that  small  bight,  however,  known  as  the  "Cove",  near  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  could  I  get  the  work  done;  because 
at  no  other  spot  on  the  Pribylov  islands  was  the  sea- water  quiet  enough.  By  taking  common  hard-bread  boxes, 
wliich  the  company's  agent  gave  me  from  the  store,  and  substituting  a  slatted  cover,  I  would,  by  rock-ballasting, 
sink  this  with  fifteen  or  twenty  bird  carcasses  in  the  water  here  at  low  tide.  When  a  single  flow  and  ebb  had  taken 
place,  I  had  the  box  taken  promptly  out,  never  failing  to  find  every  skeleton  perfectly  polished,  yet  entirely 
articulated;  the  most  deUcate  bones  in  a  fish's  head  or  fins  were  intact.  The  strong  food  which  the  blubber  of  the 
seal  carcasses  afford  acts  so  as  to  gorge  and  stupefy  these  little  ghouls  of  the  ocean,  for  I  did  not  succeed  well  at  all 
with  such  attempts.  The  bones  of  CallorMnus  would  have  to  lay  submerged  in  the  cove  for  weeks,  sometimes,  ere 
they  were  eaten* free  of  flesh,  fat,  etc.;  then,  when  taken  out,  they  would  be  sadly  discolored  by  the  salt  water, 
turned  black  and  dingy  in  streaks  and  sections. 

*New  species. 
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29.  NOTES  ON  THE  PLA.NTS. 

The  principal  vegetation  op  the  Pribylov  group  :  Absence  of  trees. — That  spruce  trees  can  be  made 
to  live  transplanted  from  indigenous  localities  to  the  barren  slopes  of  the  Aleutian  islands  has  been  demonstrated ; 
but  in  living,  these  trees  scarcely  grow  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Evergreens  were  transferred  to  Oonalashka, 
when  Veniaminov  was  at  work  there  in  1830-'35.  They  are  still  standing  and  keep  green,  yet  the  change 
which  such  a  long  lapse  of  time  should  produce  by  growth  has  been  as  difficult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  find 
evidence  of  increased  altitude  to  the  mountains  around  them  since  these  Sitkan  trees  were  planted,  with  pious 
hope,  at  their  feet  fifty  years  ago.  Though  I  can  readily  understand  why  the  salmon  berries  of  Oonalashka  should 
not  do  well  on  the  seal-islands  (still  I  think  they  would  at  the  Garden  cove  of  St.  George),  nevertheless  I  believe 
that  the  whortleberries  of  that  section  would  thrive  at  many  places,  if  carefully  transplanted  to  these  localities,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  Cemetery  ridge  at  Zapadnie,  the  southern  slopes  of  Telegraph  hill,  and  eastern  fall  of  Tolstoi 
peninsula  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lagoon.  They  might  also  do  well  set  out  at  picked  places  about  the  Big  lake 
and  on  Northeast  point,  around  the  little  lake  thereon.  If  these  bushes  really  throve  here,  they  would  be  the 
means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  Oonalashka  whortleberry  is  an  exceeding  pleasant, 
juicy  fruit,  large  and  well  adapted  for  canning  and  preserving.  Having  less  sunshine  here  than  at  Illoolook, 
it  may  hot  ripen  up  as  well  flavored,  but  would,  I  think,  succeed.  The  roots  of  the  plants  when  brought  up  from 
Oonalashka  in  April  or  early  May,  should  be  kept  moist  by  wet  moss  wrappings,  from  the  moment  they  are  first  taken 
up  until  they  are  reset,  with  the  tops  well  pruned  back,  on  the  Pribylov  islands.  The  experiment  is  surely  worth 
all  the  trouble  of  making,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  undertaken. 

The  characteristic  "talnebk":  Salix. — The  only  suggestion  of  a  tree  found  growing  on  the  Pribylov 
group  is  the  hardy  "talneek"  or  creeping  willow;  there  are  three  species  of  the  genus  Salix  found  here,  viz, 
reticulata,  polaris,  and  arctica;  the  first  named  is  the  most  common  and  of  largest  growth ;  it  progresses  exactly  as 
a  cucumber  vine  does -in  our  gardens ;  as  soon  as  it  has  made  from  the  seed  a  sprout  of  six  inches  or  a  foot  upright 
from  the  soil,  then  it  droops  over  and  crawls  along  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  rocks,  and  sphagnum ;  some  of  the 
largest  talneek  trunks  will  measure  eight  or  ten  feet  in  decumbent  length  along  the  groun<!,  and  are  as  large 
around  the  stump  as  an  average  wrist  of  man.  The  usual  size,  however,  is  very,  very  much  less;  while  the  stems 
of  polaris  and  arctica  scarcely  ever  reach  the  diameter  of  a  pencil  case,  or  the  procumbent  length  of  two  feet. 

Although  Rubus  chamcemorus  is  a  tree  shrub,  and  is  found  here  very  commonly  distributed,  yet  it  grows  such  a 
slender,  diminutive  bush,  that  it  gives  no  thought  whatever  of  its  being  anything  of  the  sort.  The  herbs,  grasses, 
and  ferns  tower  above  it  on  all  sides. 

Familiar  and  lovelt  flowering  plants. — Perhaps  no  one  plant  that  flowers  on  the  seal-islands  is  more 
conspicuous  or  abundant  than  is  the  Saxifraga  oppositifolia ;  it  rises  over  all  localities,  rank  and  tall  in  rich 
locations,  to  stems  scarcely  one  inch  high  on  the  thin,  poor  soil  of  hill  summits  and  sides;  densely  cespitose,  with 
leaves  all  imbricated  in  four  rows;  and  flowers  almost  sessile.  I  think  that  at  least  ten  well-defined  species  of  this 
order,  Saxifragacece,  exist  on  the  Pribylov  group.  The  Ranunculacece  are  not  so  numerous;  but,  still,  a  buttercup 
growing  in  every  low  slope,  where  you  may  chance  to  wander,  is  always  a  pleasant  reminder  of  pastures  at  home; 
and,  also,  a  suggestion  of  the  farm  is  constantly  made  by  the  luxuriant 'inflorescence  of  the  wild  mustard,  Grudferce. 
The  chickweed,  Caryophyllacw,  is  well  represented,  and  also  the  familiar  dandelion,  TaraxoAium  palustre.  The 
lichens,  Thallophytes,  and  the  mosses,  Musci,  are  in  their  greatest  exuberance,  variety,  and  beauty  here;  and 
myriads  of  yellow  poppies,  Papaveracce,  are  nodding  their  graceful  heads  in  the  sweeping  of  the  wind — they  are 
the  first  flowers  to  bloom,  and  the  last  to  fade. 

The  chief  economic  value  rendered  by  the  botany  of  the  Pribylov  islands  to  the  natives,  is  the  abundance  of 
the  basket-making  rushes,  Juncacce,  which  the  old  "barbies"  gather  in  the  margins  of  many  of  the  lakes  and 
pools. 

Mushrooms  at  St.  Paul. — The  fungoid  growths  on  the  Pribylov  islands  are  abundant  and  varied,  especially 
in  and  around  the  vicinity  of  the  rookeries  and  the  killing-grounds.  On  the  west  slope  of  the  Black  Bluffs  at  St. 
Paul,  the  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris,  was  gathered  in  the  season  of  1872  by  the  natives,  and  eaten  by  one  or 
two  families  in  the  village,  who  had  learned  from  the  Eussians  to  cook  them  nicely.  These  seal-island  mushrooms 
have  deeper  tones  of  pink  and  purple  red  in  their  gills  than  do  those  of  my  gathering  in  the  states.  I  kicked  over 
many  large  spherical  "puff-balls",  Ly  coper  dons,  in  my  tundra  walks;  myriads  of  smaller  ones,  I/ycoperchn  cinereum(?), 
cover  patches  near  the  spots  where  carcasses  have  long  since  rotted,  together  with  a  pale-gray  fungus,  Agaricus 
fimiputris,  exceedingly  delicate  and  frosted  exquisitely.  Some  ligneous  fungi,  Clavarice,  will  be  found  attached  to 
the  decaying  stems  of  Salix  reticulata  (creeping  willows).  The  irregularity  of  the  annual  growing  of  the  agarics, 
and  their  rapid  growth  when  they  do  appear,  make  their  determination  excessively  difficult;  thej  are  as  unstable 
in  their  visits  as  are  several  of  the  Lepidoptera.  The  cool  humidity  of  climate  during  the  summer  season  on  the 
Pribylov  islands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  mysterious,  but  beautiful  growth  of  these  plants — the  apotheosis  of 
decay.  The  coloring  of  several  varieties  is  very  bright  and  attractive,  shading  from  a  purplish  scarlet  to  a  pallid 
white. 
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DmsRSE  ELEGANCE  AND  SERVICES  OP  THE  CRYPTOGAMS. — The  range  and  diverse  beauties  of  the  numerous 
mosses  and  lichens  on  these  Pribylov  islands  must  serve  as  an  agreeable  and  interesting  study  to  any  one  who  has 
the  slightest  love  for  nature.  Thejr  undoubtedly  formed  the  first  covering  to  the  naked  rocks,  after  those  basaltic 
foundations  had  been  reared  upon  and  above  the  bed  of  the  sea — ^bare  and  naked  cliffs  and  bowlders,  which  with 
calm  intrepidity  presented  their  callous  fronts  to  the  ice-wedging  chisels  of  the  Frost  King;  rain,  wind,  and  thawing 
moods  destroyed  their  iron-bound  strongness;  particles  larger  and  finer  washed  down  and  away  made  a  surface 
of  soil  which  slowly  became  more  and  more  capable  of  sustaining  vegetable  Ufe.  In  this  virgin  earth,  says  an  old 
author — 

The  wind  brings  a  small  seed,  wliich  at  first  generates  a  diminutive  moss,  •whicli,  spreading  by  degrees,  witli  its  tender  and  minute 
texture,  resists,  however,  the  most  intense  cold,  and  extends  over  the  whole  a  verdant  velvet  carpet.  In  fact,  these  mosses  are  tho 
medicines  and  the  nurses  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  vegetable  Mngdom  [in  the  North],  The  bottom  parts  of  the  mosses,  which 
perish  and  moulder  away  yearly,  mingling  with  the  dissolved  but  as  yet  crude  parts  of  the  earth,  communicate  to  it  organized  particles, 
which  contribute  to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  other  plants ;  they  likewise  yield  salts  and  unguinous  phlogistic  particles  for  tha 
nourishment  of  future  vegetable  colonies.  The  seeds  of  other  plants,  which  the  sea  land  winds,  or  else  the  birds  in  their  plumage,  bring 
from  distant  shores,  and  scatter  among  the  mosses. 

Then  the  botanist  needs  no  prompting  when  he  observes  the  maternal  care  of  those  mosses  that  screen  the 
tender  new  arrivals  from  the  cold,  and  imbue  them  with  the  moisture  which  they  have  stored  up,  and — 

Nourish  them  with  their  own  oily  exhalations  so  that  they  grow,  increase,  and  at  length  bear  seeds,  and  afterward  dying,  add  to  the 
unguinous  nutritive  particles  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  diffuse  over  this  new  earth  and  mosses  more  seeds,  the  earnest  of  a  numerous 
posterity. 

The  following  species  of  algse  were  collected  in  1872-'73,  by  the  author: 

MELAN0SFEBM.3:. 

(All  called  "Kapoosta";  natives.) 

PuoTis  vesiculosus.    Common  ;  anchored  in  large  beds. 

Nereocystis  LUtkeanns.     ("  Sea-otter  rapts.")    Common. 

Alaria  esculenta.    Common.    This  has  been  used  by  the  Pribylov  natives  as  an  article  of  food  relish. 

Chordaria  flagelliformis.    Common. 

Elachista  fiicicola.    Common. 

BH0I)0SF£B]y[.3:. 
Polysiphonia.    Eare. 
Melobesia  polymorpha.    Common. 
Uelobesia  lichenoides.    Common. 
Delesseria.    Bare. 
Feyssonnelia.    Common. 
Collishamnion.    Common. 

CHLOROSFE£M.aB. 

Cladophora  uncialis.    Common. 

Conferva  capillaris.    Common  (fresh-water  lakes  and  pools). 
Nostochinea.    Common  (fresh-water  lakes  and  pools). 
Tllva  latissima.    Common. 

The  above  names  do  not  pretend  to  specify  the  entire  list  that  will  be  found  here,  but  they  simply  indicate  those 
varieties  which  are  dominant. 

Luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  sea-weeds. — The  extent  and  luxuriance,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  algss 
forests  of  these  waters  of  Bering  sea  which  lave  the  coasts  of  the  Pribylov  group,  call  for  more  detail  of  description 
than  space  in  this  memoir  will  allow,  since  anything  like  a  fair  presentation  of  the  subject  would  require  the 
reproduction  of  my  water-colored  drawings.  After  the  heavier  gales,  especially  the  southeasters  in  October,  if  the 
naturalist  will  take  the  trouble  to  pace  the  sand-beach  between  Lukannon  and  Northeast  point  of  St.  Paul  island, 
he  will  be  rewarded  by  a  memorable  sight.  He  wiU  find  thrown  up  by  the  surf  a  vast  windrow  of  kelp  along  the 
whole  eight  or  ten  miles  of  this  walk,  heaped,  at  some  spots,  nearly  as  high  as  his  head;  the  large  trunks  of 
MelanosfpermcE,  the  small,  but  brilliant  red  and  crimson  fronds  of  Bhodmperma:  interwoven  with  the  emerald  green 
leaves  of  the  Chlorospermce.  The  first-named  group  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  upon  its  decaying,  fermenting 
brown  and  ocher  heaps,  he  will  see  countless  numbers  of  a  buccinoid  whelk,  and  a  limnaca,  feeding  as  they  bore  or 
suck  out  myriads  of  tiny  holes  in  the  leaf  fronds  of  the  strong  growing  species. 

Sea- anemones  and  star-fishes. — Actinias  or  sea-anemones  occur,  together  with  numerous  starfishes ;  many 
jelly-fishes  are  also  interwoven  and  heaped  up  with  the  "kapoosta"  or  sea-cabbages  just  referred  to;  also,  a 
quantity  of  rosy  "sea-squirts"  and  yellow  " sea-cucumbers "- 

Confervoid  rugs  and  carpets.— On  the  old  killing-fields,  on  those  spots  where  the  sloughing  carcasses  of 
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repeated  seasons  have  so  enriched  the  soil  as  to  render  it  like  fire  to.  most  vegetation,  a  silken  green  Confervce  grows 
luxuriantly.  This  terrestrial  algoid  covering  appears  here  and  there,  on  these  grounds,  like  so  many  door-mats  of 
pea-green  wool.  That  confervoid  flourishes  only  on  those  spots  where  nothing  but  pure  decaying  animal  matter  is 
found.  An  admixture  of  sand  or  earth  will  always  supplant  it  by  raising  up  instead  those  strong  growing  grasses 
which  I  have  alluded  to  elsewhere,  and  which  constitute  the  chief  botanical  life  on  the  killing-grounds. 
,,  Peecatjtions  neoessaey  to  successful  botanical  wokk. — If  the  following  hints'  will  serve  to  save  the 
next  collection  of  botanical  specimens  that  may  be  gathered  on  these  islands,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  print  them 
here.  Let  the  collector  take  a  large  amount  of  bibulous  paper,  and  a  small  room  all  to  himself;  in  the  center 
of  this  apartment  place  a  little  stove,  with  an  "  organ  "  pipe;  then  fit  up  a  series  of  broad  library  shelves  around 
the  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  upon  these  shelves  he  will  be  enabled,  aided  by  a  low,  steady  fire,  to  dry 
the  intensely  juicy  leguminosse,  and  several  other  exceedingly  thick  and  watery  stemiaed  plants  so  peculiar  to  tbe 
Pribylov  islands,  thus  save  their  color,  and  prevent  them  from  turning  black;  a  little  fire  must  be  kept  in  the 
room  all  the  time  that  the  collection  is  in  the  process  of  curing,  and  also  after  it  is  ready  for  use,  ere  leaving  the 
islands.  When  shipped  it  should  be  hung  up,  well  boxed,  in  the  fire-room  of  the  steamer;  or  else,  if  the  voyage 
happens*  to  be  unusually  foggy  and  dilatory,  it  will  sweat  in  the  hold,  or  cabin  even,  and  be  entirely  destroyed 
before  San  Francisco  is  reached.  I  give  these  remarks  advisedly  and  feelingly,  for  I  lost  the  result  of  a  hard 
season's  work  in  this  line  of  collection.  By  not  appreciating  these  desiderata,  another  naturalist  may  come  here 
as  I  did,  be  charmed  with  the  flora,  as  well  as  the  fauna,  and  after  gathering  hundreds  of  specimens  at  the  expense 
of  weary  weeks  of  constant  tramping,  lose  them  &11. 

Courtesies  extended  to  natubalists. — The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  afforded  me  every  facility  that 
I  had  the  ingenuity  to  ask  for — giving  me  the  unrestricted  use  of  their  men,  their  buildings,  and  their  experience. 
Had  it  been  the  direct  labor  of  the  company  instead  of  that  in  which  I  was  engaged,  I  could  not  have  had  more 
attention  paid  to  me  and  my  pursuits.  They  stand  ready  to  do  as  much  again  for  any  other  accredited  naturalist 
who  may  follow  in  my  path  over  the  Pribylov  islands  while  they  have  control;  this  they  will  possess  for  nearly 
another  decade  hence. 

30.  YBOTAMINOV  ON  THE  EUSSIAF  SEAL-INDUSTEY  AT  THE  PEIBYLOV  ISLANDS. 

[Translated  by  the  author,  from  Veniamiuov's  ZapiesMe,  etc. ;  St.  Petersburg,  1842 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  568.  *  ] 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  by  the  eiest  disootekeks. — From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pribylov 
islands  up  to  1805  (or,  that  is,  until  the  time  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  General  Eesanov),  the  taking  of  fur-seals 
on  both  islands  progressed  without  count  or  lists,  and  without  responsible  heads  or  chiefs,  because  then  (1787  to 
1805,  inclusive)  there  were  a  number  of  companies,  represented  by  as  many  agents  or  leaders,  and  all  of  them 
vied  with  each  other  in  taking  as  many  as  they  could  before  the  killing  was  stopped.  After  this,  in  1806  and  1807, 
there  were  no  seals  taken,  and  nearly  all  the  people  were  removed  to  Oonalashka. 

Partial  check  ordered. — In  1808  killing  was  again  commenced ;  but  the  people  in  this  year  were  allowed 
to  kill  only  on  St.  George.  On  St.  Paul  hunters  were  not  permitted  this  year  or  the  next.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourth  year  after  this  that  as  many  as  half  the  number  previously  taken  were  annually  killed.  From  this  time  (St. 
George  1808,  and  St.  Paul  1810)  up  to  1822,  taking  fur-seals  progressed  on  both  islands  without  economy  and  with 
slight  circumspection,  as  if  there  was  a  race  in  killing  for  the  most  skins.  Cows  were  taken  in  the  drives  and 
killed,  and  were  also  driven  from  the  rookeries  to  places  where  they  were  slaughtered. 

It  was  only  in  1822  that  G.  Moorayvev  (governor)  ordered  that  young  seals  should  be  spared  every  year  for 
breeding,  and  from  that  time  there  were  taken  from  the  Pribylov  islands,  instead  of  40,000  to  50,000,  which 
Moorayvev  ordered  to  be  spared  in  four  successive  years,  no  more  than  8,000  to  10,000.  Since  this,  G.  Chestyahkov, 
chief  ruler  after  Moorayvev,  estimated  that  from  the  increase  resulting  from  the  legislation  of  Moorayvev,  which 
was  so  honestly  carried  out  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  that  in  these  four  years  the  seals  on  St.  Paul  had  increase^  to 
double  their  previous  number,  [that)  he  could  give  an  order  which  increased  the  number  to  be  annually  slain  to 
40,000;  and  this  last  order  or  course  directed  for  these  islands,  demanded  as  many  seals  as  could  be  got;  but  with 
all  possible  exertion  hardly  28,000  were  obtained. 

Poor  results. — After  this,  when  it  was  most  plainly  seen  that  the  seals  were,  on  account  of  this  wicked 
killing,  steadily  growing  less  and  less  in  number,  the  directions  were  observed  for  greater  caution  in  killing  the 
grown  seals  and  young  females,  which  came  in  with  the  droves  of  killing-seals,  and  to  endeavor  to  separate,  if 
possible,  these  from  those  which  should  be  slain. 

Partial  checks  again  ordered. — But  all  this  hardly  served  to  do  more  than  keep  the  seals  at  one  figure 
or  number,  and  hence  did  not  cause  an  increase.  Finally,  in  1834,  the  governor  of  the  company,  upon  the  clear 
(or  ^^  handsome")  argument  of  Baron  Wrangel,^  which  was  placed  before  him,  resolved  to  make  new  regulations 
respecting  them,  to  take  effect  in  the  same  year  (1834),  and,  following  this,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  only  4,000 
were  killed,  instead  of  12,000. 

*  The  italics  are  mine,  and  my  translation  is  nearly  literal,  as  might  be  inferred  by  the  idiom  here  and  there. — H.  W.  E. 
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On  the  island  of  St.  George  the  seals  were  allowed  to  rest  in  1826  and  1827,  and  since  that  time  greater 
caution  and  care  have  been  observed,  and  headmen  or  foremen  have  kept  a  careful  count  of  the  killing. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  no  anxiety  or  care  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  seal-life  began  until  1805  (/.  e., 
with  the  united  companies). 

It  is  further  evident,  that  all  half  measures,  seen  or  not  seen,  were  useful  no  longer,  as  they  only  served  to 
preserve  a  small  portion  of  the  seal-life,  and  only  the  last  step  (1834)  with  the  present  people  or  inhabitants  has 
proved  of  benefit.  And  if  such  regulations  of  the  company  continue  for  fifteen  years  {i.  e.,  until  1849),  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  then  the  seal-life  will  be  attracted  quite  rapidly,  under  the  careful  direction  of  headmen,  so  that  in 
quite  a  short  time  a  handsome  yield  may  be  taken  every  year.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  if  the  company  are 
moderate  and  these  regulations  are  carried  out,  the  seal-life  will  serve  them  and  be  depended  upon,  as  shown  in  this 
volume.  Table  No.  2. 

Ideas  of  the  old  natives.— Nearly  all  the  old  men  think  and  assert  that  the  seals  which  are  spared  every 
year  ("  zapoosJcat  Icotov'^),  i.  e.,  those  which  have  not  been  killed  for  several  years,  are  truly  of  Uttle  use  for  breeding, 
lying  about  as  if  they  were  outcasts  or  disfranchised.  About  these  seals,  they  show  that  after  the  seals  were  spared, 
they  were  always  less  than  they^hould  be,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  two  years  of  saving 
or  sparing  of  5,500  seals,  in  the  first  year  they  got,  instead  of  10,000,  or  8,000  as  expected,  only  4,778. 

Why  the  seals  diminished.— But  this  diminution,  which  is  shown  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  is  due  to 
wrong  and  injustice,  because  it  would  not  have  been  otherwise  with  any  kind  of  animals — even  cattle  would  have 
been  exterminated — because  a  great  many  here  think  and  count  that  the  seal-mother  brings  forth  her  young  in  her 
third  year,  i.e.,  the  next  two  years  after  her  own  birth.  As  it  is  well  shown  here,  the  spared  seals  {"  zapoosMe^) 
were  not  more  than  three  years  old,  and  therefore  it  was  not  possible  to  discern  the  correct  and  true  numbers  as 
they  really  were.  Taking  the  females  killed  by  the  people,  together  with  all  the  seals  which  were  purposely  spared, 
it  was  seen  that  the  seal-mothers  did  not  begin  to  bear  earlier  than  the  fifth  year  of  their  lives.  Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  following : 

(a)  On  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  the  first  "zapooka",  in  1828,  the  kiUing  of  five-year-old  seals  was 
continued  gradually  up  to  five  times  as  many  as  at  first.  With  those  of  five  years  old  the  killing  stopped.  Then 
next  year  twelve  times  as  many  six-year-olds  were  observed  on  the  islands,  as  compared  with  their  number  of  the 
last  year,  and  with  or  in  the  seventh  year  came  seven  times  as  many.  This  shows  that  females  born  in  1828  did 
not  begin  to  bear  young  until  their  fifth  year,  and  become  with  young  accordingly;  that  the  large  ones  did  not 
appear  or  come  in  six  years  (from  1828),  as  is  e\'ident,  for  in  the  fifth  year  aU  the  females  did  not  bring  forth. 

(6)  It  is  known'  that  the  male  seals  cannot  become  "  seecatchies  "  {adult  bulls)  earlier  than  their  fifth  or  sixth 
year ;  following  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  female  bears  earlier  than  the  fourth  year. 

(c)  If  the  male  seal  cannot  become  a  bull  ("  seecatchie  ")  earlier  than  the  fifth  year,  then,  as  Buffon  remarks, 
"  animals  can  live  seven  times  the  length  of  the  period  required  for  their  maturity";  therefore,  a  "seecatch"  cannot 
live  less  than  thirty  yeais,  and  a  female  not  less  than  twenty-eight.* 

Veniaminov's  belief  that  FiSMALES  CANNOT  BEAE  YOUNG  UNTIL  FOUE  YEAES  OLD.— Taking  the  Opinion 
of  Buffon  for  ground  in  saying,  that  animals  do  not  come  to  their  full  maturity  until  one-seventh  of  their  lives  has 
passed,  it  goes  also  to  prove  that  the  female  seal  cannot  bear  young  before  her  fourth  year. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  fact  that  female  seals  do  not  begin  to  bear  young  before  their  fifth  year,  i.  e.,  the  next 
four  years  after  the  one  of  their  birth,  and  not  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  That,  however,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the 
•exception.  To  make  it  more  apparent  that  females  cannot  bear  young  in  their  third  year,  consider  .two-year-old 
females,  and  compare  them  with  "seecatchie"  {adult  bulls)  and  cows  {adult  females),  and  it  will  be  evident  to  all 
that  this  is  impossible. 

Do  the  females  bear  young  every  year ;  and  how  often  in  their  lives  do  they  bring  forth  ? 

His  DOUBTS  on  the  subject. — To  settle  this  question  is  very  diflEicult,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
■observations  upon  their  movements ;  but  I  think  that  the  females,  in  their  younger  years  (or  prime),  bring  forth 
■every  year,  and  as  they  get  older,  every  other  year;  thus,  according  to  people  accustomed  to  them,  they  may  each 
bring  forth  in  their  whole  lives  from  ten  to  fifteen  young,  and  even  more.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
never  (except  in  one  year,  1832)  have  an  excessive  number  of  females  been  seen  without  young ;  that  cows  not 
pregnnnt  hardly  ever  come  to  the  Pribylov  islands ;  that  such  females  cannot  be  seen  every  year.  As  to  how  large 
a  number  of  females  do  not  bear,  according  to  the  opinions  and  personal  observations  of  the  old  people,  the  following 
maybe  depended  upon  with  confidence:  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  mature  or  "effective"  females  are  without 
young;  but  to  avoid  erroneous  impressions  or  conflicting  statements  between  others  and  myself,  I  have  had  but  one 
season  {^Hrayt")  in  which  to  personally  observe  and  consider  the  multiplication  of  seals. 

•  "  This  remark  is  sustained  by  the  observation  of  old  men,  and  especially  by  one  of  the  best  Creoles,  Shiesneekov,  who  was  on  the 
island  of  St.  Paul  in  1817,  and  who  knows  of  one  "  seecatch  "  (known  by  a  bald  head),  which  in  that  time  had  already  a  large  herd  of 
C0W8  or  females,  surrounded  and  hunted  by  a  like  number  of  females  and  strong,  savage  old  bulls ;  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  thought  that 
this  bull  did  not  get  his  growth  until  his  fifth  year,  and  at  this  time  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten  years  old.  And  this  same  bull 
came  every  year  to  the  island  and  the  same  place  for  fifteen  years  in  succession,  up  to  1832,  and  it  was  only  in  the  later  years  that  his 
harem  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in  number." 
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His  thoughts  on  birth  of  pxtps. — There  is  one  more  very  important  question  in  the  consideration  of  the 
breeding  or  the  increase  of  seals,  and  that  is,  of  the  number  of  young  seals  born  in  one  year,  how  many  are  males ; 
and  is  the  number  of  males  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  females! 

Judging  from  the  "hoUuschickie"  accumulated  from  the  "  zapooska"  in  1822-'24  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  1826-'27  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  the  number  of  young  males  was  widely  variable;  for  example,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Paul,  in  three  years,  11,000  seals  were  spared,  and  in  the  following  three  years  there  were  killed  7,000,  i.  e., 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  saved ;  opposed  to  this,  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  from  8,500  seals  spared  in  two 
years,  less  than  3,000  were  taken — hardly  one-third. 

Why  this  irregularity?  Why  should  more  young  males  be  born  at  one  time,  and  at  another  less?  Or  why 
should  there  be  years  in  which  many  cows  do  not  bear  young? 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  people  here,  I  think  that  of  the. number  of  seals  born  every  year,  half  are  males 
and  as  many  females  (i.  e.,  the  other  half). 

Table  Ko.  I :  Its  use. — To  demonstrate  the  above-mentioned  conditions  of  seal-life,  the  table  No.  I  has  been 
formed  of  the  number  of  seals  annually  killed  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  from  1817  to  1838  (when  this  work  was  ended). 

From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that — 

1.  I^o  single  successive  year  presents  a  good  number  of  seals  killed,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  the 
number  is  always  less. 

2.  The  annual  number  of  seals  killed  was  not  in  a  constant  ratio. 

3.  And,  therefore,  in  the  regular  hunting-season  there  is  less  need  or  occasion,  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  to. 
demand  the  whole  seal  kind. 

4.  Fewer  seals  were  killed  in  those  years,  generally,  following  a  previous  year  in  which  there  were  larger 
numbers  of  the  ' '  hoUuschickie  " ;  that  is,  when  the  young  males  were  not  completely  destroyed,  and  more  were  killed 
when  the  number  of  "hoUuschickie"  was  less. 

5.  The  number  of  "hoUuschickie"  isatrueregisterorshowingof  the  number  of  seals;  i.e.,  if  the  "hoUuschickie'*' 
increase  and  exist  like  the  young  females,  and  conversely. 

6.  "HoUuschickie"  break  from  the  (common)  herd  and  gather  by  themselves  no  earUer  than  the  third  year,, 
as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  spared  seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  the  latter  from  1822-'24  to- 
1835-'37,  iuclusive;  the  former  from  1826-'27. 

7.  The  number  of  seals  kiUed  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  after  two  years  ("zapooska")  was  resumed,  aud 
gradually  increased  to  five  times  as  many. 

8.  In  the  flfth  year  from  the  first  "zapooskie"  {or  saving)  it  became  possible  to  count  or  reckon  on  the  number 
remaining,  and  six-year-olds  began  to  appear  twelve  times  as  numerous,  and  seven-year-olds  came  in  numbers- 
sevenfold  greater  than  their  previous  small  number;  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  three-year-old  seals  was  qult& 
constant. 

9.  If  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  in  1826-'27,  the  seals  had  not  had  this  rest  {"zapooska"),  and  the  killing  had 
been  continued,  even  at  the  diminished  ratio  of  one-eighth,  in  1840  or  1842  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  seal 
left,  as  appears  by  the  following  table : 


Seals. 

1825 5,500 

1826 4,400 

1827 3,520 

1828 ." 2,816 

1829 2,468 

1830 2,160 

1831 1,890 

1832 1,554 


Seals. 

1833  .: 1,360' 

1834 1,190 

1835 1,040 

1836 850 

1837 ; 700 

1838 580- 

l839 500> 

1840 400- 


10.  Eesults  of  the  "zapooska". — Following  two  years  of  "zapooska"  {saving),  the  seal-life  is  enhanced  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  company  in  the  time  of  "  zapooskov"  (about  8,500)  is  made  good 
in  the  long  run.  The  case  may  be  thus  stated :  if  the  company  had  not  spared  the  seals  in  1826-'27  they  would 
have  received,  from  1826  to  1838  (twelve  years),  no  more  than  24,000,  but  by  making  this  zapooska  regulation  for 
two  years,  they  got  in  ten  years  31,576,  and,  beyond  this,  they  can  yet  take  15,000  without  another,  or  any,  zapooska.. 

11.  And  in  this  case,  where  such  an  insignificant  number  of  seals  was  spared  on  St.  George  (about  8,500),  and 
in  such  a  short  time  (two  years),  the  result  was  at  once  significant  every  year;  that  is,  three  times  more  appeared 
than  the  number  spared.  The  result,  therefore,  must  be  large  annuaUy  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  last  orders  or  directions  of  the  governor,  already  four  years  of  saving  have  been  in  force,  in 
which  time  over  30,000  seals  have  been  left  for  breeding. 

On  this  account,  and  in  conformity  with  the  above,  I  here  present  a  table,  a  prophecy  of  the  seals  that  are  to- 
come  in  the  next  fifteen  years  from  7,060  seals  saved  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  1835. 

On  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  direction  of  the  governor,  a  "zapoosk"  or  saving  was  made  of  12,700  seals;, 
that  is,  before  the  year  1834  there  were  kiUed  12,700  seals,  and  on  the  following  year,  if  this  saving  had  not  beea> 
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made,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  no  more  than  12,200  seals  would  or  could  have  been  taken  from 
the  islands,  it  being  thought  that  this  number  (12,200)  was  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole ;  but  instead  of  killing 
12,200,  only  4,052  were  taken,  leaving  in  1835,  for  breeding,  8,118  fresh  young  seals,  males  and  females,  together. 

In  making  this  hypothetical  table  of  seals  that  are  to  come,  I  take  the  average  killing,  that  is,  one-eighth  part, 
and  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  saved  seals  will  not  be  less  than  7,060. 

In  the  number  of  7,060  seals  we  can  calculate  upon  3,600  females;  that  is,  a  slight  majority  of  males.  With  the 
new  females  born  under  this  "  zapooska"  I  place  half  of  those  born  the  first  year,  and  so  on. 

Females,  in  the  twelve  or  eighteen  years  next  after  their  birth,  must  become  less  in  number  from  natural  causes, 
and  by  the  twenty  second  year  of  their  lives  they  must  be  quite  useless  for  breeding. 

Of  the' number  of  seals  which  may  be  born  during  the  next  four  years  of  "zapooska",  or  longer,  we  may  take 
half  for  females.    This  number  is  included  in  the  table,  and  the  males,  or  "  holluschickie",  make  up  the  total. 

Table  No.  II :  Its  SHOwma.— From  the  table  II  observe  that—* 

1.  Old  females,  that  is,  those  which  in  1835  were  capable  of  bearing  young,  in  1850  must  be  canceled  (minus). 
They  probably  die  in  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  every  year. 

2.  For  the  first  four  years  of  "zapooska",  until  the  new  females  begin  to  bear,  their  number  will  be  generally 
less. 

3.  A  constant  number  of  seals  will  continue  during  the  first  six  years  of  their  "zapooska" ;  in  twelve,  these  seals 
wiU  double ;  in  fourteen  years  they  will  have  increased  threefold ;  and  after  fifteen  years  of  this  "zapooska"  or  saving 
of  7,060,  in  the  first  year,  24,000  may  be  taken  from  them ;  in  the  second,  28,000 ;  in  the  third,  32,000 ;  in  the  fourth, 
30,000 ;  in  the  fifth,  41,000 ;  thus  in  five  years  more  than  160,000  can  be  taken.  Then,  under  the  supervision  of 
persons  who  will  see  that  one-fifth  of  the  seals  be  steadily  spared,  32,000  may  be  taken  every  year  for  a  long  time, 

4.  Moreover,  from  the  production  of  fifteen  years'  "  zapooska",  there  can  be  taken  from  60,000  to  70,000 
"holluschickie",  which,  together  with  160,000  seals,  makes  230,000. 

5.  If  this  "  zapooska  "  for  the  next  fifteen  years  is  not  made  for  the  seal-life,  diminution  wDl  certainly  ensue,.and 
all  this  time,  with  all  possible  eflfort,  no  more  than  50,000  seals  will  be  taken. 

Here  it  should  be  said  that  this  hypothetical  table  of  the  probable  increase  of  seals  is  made  on  the  supposition 
of  the  decrease  of  females,  and  an  average  is  taken  accordingly.  Furthermore,  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in 
1836-'37,  instead  of  7,900  seals  being  killed,  but  4,860  were  taken.  Hence,  it  follows  that  these  1,500  females  thus 
saved  in  two  years,  and  which  are  omitted  from  the  table,  will  also  make  a  very  significant  addition  to  the  incoming 
seals,  t  * 


Table  I,  Part  II. — Bishop  Veniaminov's  Zapieska,  etc., 


showing  the  seal-catch  during  tlie  period  of  gradual  diminution  of  life  on  the  islands,  from 
1817  down  to  1837. 


Taken  from— 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1820. 

1827. 

Saint  Paul  island 

47,  860 
12,828 

«,  932 
13,924 

40,800 
11,  925 

39,  700 
10,  520 

35,  750 
9,245 

28, 150 
8,319 

24,100 
5,773 

19,  850 
5,550 

24,  600 
5,500 

23,250 

17,750 

Total 

60, 188 

59,  856 

52,225 

50,  220 

44,995 

36,469 

?9,  873 

25,  400 

30, 100 

23,250 

19,  7W 

Taken  from— 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

183!;. 

1836. 

4,040 
2,550 

1837. 

Saint  Paulialand .                                                      

18,450 
4,778 

17, 150 
3,661 

15,  200 
2,834 

12,  950 
3,084 

13, 150 
3,296 

13,  200 
3,212 

12,  700 
3,051 

4,052 
'      2,528 

4,28a 
2,582 

Saint  George  island -  - 

Total 

23,228 

20,  811 

18,  034 

16,  034 

16,  446 

16,  412 

15,  751 

6,580 

6,590 

6,803 

Grand  total  for  Saint  Paul  island 464,259 

Grand  total  for  Saint  George  island 114,665 


Total  catcli  during  nineteen  years  of  diminution 578,  924 


*  The  reader,  in  following  the  calculations  of  the  Bishop,  as  exhibited  by  this  table,  must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind,  as  he  runs  it 
over,  that  it  is  arranged  with  a  sliding  scale  of  increase,  that  counts  steadily  down  from  1840  to  1849;  and  also,  a  sliding  down  scale  of 
decrease,  by  reason  of  natural  death-rates,  that  works  steadily  across  these  figures  of  increase  just  specified. — H.  W.  E. 

f  I  translate  this  chapter  of  Veniaminov's  without  abridgment,  although  it  is  full  of  errors,  to  show  that  while  the  Russians  gave  thia 
matter  evidently  much  thought  at  headquarters,  yet  they  failed  to  send  some  one  on  to  the  ground,  who,  by  first  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  seals  from  close  observation  of  their  lives,  should  then  be  fitted  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  founded  tipon  thia 
knowledge.  These  suggestions  of  Veniaminov  were,  however,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  work  as  it  was  conducted,  and  thoy  wero 
adopted  at  once;  but  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the  great  importance  of  never  disturbing  the  breeding-seals  was  recognized. — H.  W.  E, 

',  Left  to  breed. 
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Table  II. — Shoioing  the  number  of  seals  that  mil  visit  the  island  in  the  next  twenty-two  years — a  prophecy  made  by  Veniaminov  in  1834. 


Tears. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854'. 

1855. 

1856. 

i 

1835.... 
1836.-.. 
1837  .... 

3,600 
0 

0 

3,150 

0 

0 

0 

2,755 

0 

0 

900 

1,200 
785 

1,200 

1,050 

680 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

600 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

805 

450 

rivals.. 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

805 

700 

450 
152 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

805 

700 

615 

200 

315 

420 

1,200 

1,030 

918 

805 

700 

615 
200 

625 
572 

325 
650 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

805 

700 

615 
200 

525 
572 

451 
909 

258 
880 

1,200 

1,050 

918 

805 

TOO 

615 
200 

525 
572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

225 
1,020 

1,000 

1,050 

918 

805 

700 

615 
200 

525 
572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

300 
1,440 

180 
1,240 

800 

1,000 

918 

805 

700 

615 
200 

525 
572 

451 
909 

376 

1,188 

300 
1,440 

241 
1,687 

125 
1,500 

400 

700 

900 

805 

700 

615 
200 

525 

572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

300 
1,440 

241 
1,687 

190 
1,994 

100 
1,810 

200 

.  300 

600 

805 

700 

615 
200 

625 
572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

300 
1,440 

241 

1,687 

190 
1,994 

143 
2,420 

61 
2,254 

2 

100 

300 

750 

700 

615 
200 

523 
572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

300 
1,440 

241 
1,687 

190 
1,994 

143 
2,420 

83 
2,908 

26 
2,650 

8 

10 

50O 

600 

600 
150 

525 
572 

451 
909 

376 
1,188 

300 
1,440 

241 
1,687 

190 
1,.994 

143 
2,420 

83 
2,908 

40 
3,187 

■4 

1838.... 

2,410 

300 
400 
500 

,5 

1839  .... 

2,110 
New. 

4\ 

1840  .... 

f 

1,845 
900 

1,580 
1,985 

Fiona 
From 

oldar 

1841 

newcomers.. 
1 

100 
500 

1,3?5 
2,930 

368 

1842  .... 

< 

Total 

new.. 

rroH 

new  01 

500 
451 

1,130 
3,768 

From 

new  ones 

1843.... 

I 

Total 

<: 

new.. 

909 
370 

it 

900 
4,423 

88 

1844  .... 

■ 

I 

Total 

new.. 

From 

new  on 

1,188 
300 

Total 

new.. 

725 
5,275 

From 

new  ones 

.    ..  1 

1845.... 

• -J 

1,440 
241 

Total 

new... 

580 
6,225 



From 

1846.... 

■■■■{ 

new  ones 

.     ...  1 

1,687 
190 

Total  I 
f 

lew  . . . 

4oO 
7,560 

H 

1847 

■■  i 

From 

new  ones 

1,994 
143 

I'l 

1843 

} 

Total  I 

lew  . . , 

250 
9,083 

From 

new  ones 

2,420 
83 

n 

1849 

I 

Total  I 

lew  . . . 

100 
10, 654 

From 

new  one 

s 

2,968 
40 

• 



\ 

Total  r 

ew ... 

3,187 

« 

Total  9  .... 
Total  rf  .... 

3,600 
3,460 

3,150 
3,150 

2,755 
2,755 

2,410 
2,410 

2,110 
2,110 

2,745 
2,745 

3,565 
3,435 

4,285 
4,215 

4,898 
4,102 

5,323 
5,378 

6,  000, 
6,000 

6,805 
6,795 

7,990 
8,010 

9,333 
9,267 

10,754 
10,  746 

12, 369 
12, 331 

14, 153 
14, 147 

16, 148 
16, 102 

18,216 
18,184 

20,820 
20,  824 

20, 105 
20,  095 

19,  358 
19,  342 

All 

7,060 

6,300 

5,310 

1,820 

4  220   '^  -ion 

7,000 

8,500 

9,700 

10,  700 

12,  000 

13,  600 

16, 000 

18,  600 

21,  500 

24,  700 

28,  300 

32,250 

1            1 

10,200 

J8,  700 

From  this  table  behold  that — 

a.  Every  fifteen  years,  from  3,600  females,  there  can  be  received  in  sixteen  years  24,700  seals ;  in  sixteen,  years 
still  more;  and  in  twenty  years  41,640. 

b.  In  the  twenty-first  year  tjie  incomes  begin  to  diminish,  provided  that  if  in  the  meantime,  or  the  following 
sixteen  years,  a  certain  number  of  young  seals  are  not  left  to  breed;  and  if  every  year  a  known  number  are  left 
to  breed,  then  in  all  following  years  the  yield  will  never  be  less  than  20,000  every  year. 

Table  III.— Calculation  as  to  the  taking  of  the  seals  on.  the  island  of  St.  George,  made  up  from  two  years,  and  baaed  upon  that  experience. 

(1827-'28.) 


Tear 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Grand 

• 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

total 

I.— 1826 

2,200 
Breeding. . 

lAsht 

450 

700 
360 
700 

700 
600 
550 

700 
600 
400 

700 
600 
250 

700 
600 
100 

700 

600 

60 

2.— 1827 

2,050 

3.— 1828 

1,700 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

Females 

1,450 

1,760 
1,760 

1,850 
1,800 

1,700 
1,700 

1,550 
1,500 

1,400 
1,500 

1,350 
1,400 

"  HoUuschickle  " 

2,200 

2,050 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

Total 

2,200 

2,050 

1,600 

1,500 

1,200 

1,450 

3,520 

3,650 

3,400 

3,050 

2,900 

2,750 

29, 270 

The  actual  taking  of  seals  was  as  follows : 

Seals. 

In  1828 4,778 

In  1829 3,661 

In  1830 2,834 

In  1831 3,084 

In  1832 3,296 

In  1833 3,212 


Seals. 

In  1834 3,051 

In  183.5 2,538 

In  1836 2,550 

In  1837 ,. 2,582 

Total 31,576 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1838  my  calculation  makes  a  yield  of  29,270  seals ;  while  the  actual 
result  was  31,576 ;  making  a  difference  of  2,306. 

The  difference  determines  that  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  table  is  based  is  correct. 

31.  VBNIAMINOV'S  ACCOUlJfT  OF  THE  DISCOVEET  OF  THE  PEIBTLOV  ISLANDS.* 

Location  and  discoyeky.— Under  the  name  of  the  Pribylov  islands  are  known  two  small  islands  lying  in 
Bering  sea,  between  56°  and  57°  north  latitude,  and  168°  and  170°  west  longitude. 

Stoorman  6.  Pribylov,  who  had  been  on  the  American  coast  for  some  time  and  observed  the  indications  of 
islands  in  Bering  sea,  became  convinced  of  their  existence ;  and  the  embarassed  circumstances  of  his  company 
finally  induced  him  to  attempt  their  discovery.  *  *  *  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  navigators  of  that 
region.  *  *  *  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  close  vicinity  to  one  of  the  islands  subsequently  named  after  him,  but 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  get  a  sight  of  the  same  through  the  surrounding  fog.  At  last  fate  or  good 
fortune,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  an  enterprising  man,  raised  the  curtain  of  the  fog,  and  the  eastern  headland 
of  the  island  (Tolstoi  Mees)  nearest  to  the  Aleutian  archipelago  rose  up  before  the  navigators,  filling  them  with 
inexpressible  joy.  This  island  was  named  by  them,  after  their  ship,  "St.  George".  The  "predovchik"  {or  leader) 
of  the  expedition,  Yeafeem  Popov,  with  all  the  hunters  on  the  vessel,  landed  and  remained  on  the  newly-discovered 
island;  but  the  vessel,  failing  to  find  any  harbor,  returned  to  winter  at  the  Aleutian  islands,  carrying  away  a  few 
fur-seals  and  sea-otters.  The  hunters  who  remained  on  the  island  of  St.  George  sighted,  on  the  29th  of  June 
(Justinian  calendar)  of  the  following  year  (the  day  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul),  an  ,island  to  the  northward, 
which  they  at  once  named  "  Peter  and  Paul",  but  the  name  of  Peter  was  subsequently  dropped  from  common  usage. 
These  islands  have  borne,  since  their  discovery,  a  variety  of  names.  At  first  they  were  called  simply  "Novie" 
(new);  the  Pribylov;  and  the  "predovchik"  named  them  Laibdevskie  (the  principal  shareholder  of  the  company 
was  Laibedev).  Shellikov  named  them  "Zubovie"  (this  was  the  name  of  the  minister  of  interior  at  that  time,  who  was 
a  partner  and  shareholder  also);  but  among  the  hunters  they  attained  the  appellation  of  "Saivernie"  (northern)  on 
account  of  their  situation  north  of  Oonalashka,  and  "Kotovnie",  or  Seal-islands.  At  the  present  time  (1838)  they 
are  often  called  simply  "The  Islands"  in  the  colonies  {i.  e.,  AlasTca  and  Kamtchatka).  The  name  of  Pribylov,  as  the 
one  most  justly  applied,  should  be  used  throughout. 

The  change  from  summer  to  winter  is  abrupt.  The  number  of  clear  days  is  exceedingly  small.  The  sun  is 
rarely  visible  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  middle  of  August,  and  during  nearly  all  that  time  it  is  impossible  to 
see  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms  ("so/eews").  For  this  reason  these  islands  are  so  diflcult  to  find,  that  out 
of  twenty  ships  only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  them  by  a  straight  course.  They  are  visible  only  during  easterly 
winds  for  a  brief  period,  *  *  *  but  the  constant  winds  probably  counteract  the  exhalations  (from  the  carcasses). 
Under  the  present  circumstances  (1838)  it  would  be  impossible  to  remedy  the  trouble ;  to  kill  the  animals  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  village  would  require  an  increased  number  of  laborers  to  pack  the  skins  and  meat ;  and  if 
the  carcasses  were  burned,  the  smoke  would  probably  drive  away  the  animals,  while  there  is  neither  soU  nor  labor 
sufficient  to  bury  or  to  bum  them.  The  latter  process  would  also  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  their  fuel,  as  they 
employ  bones  and  putrified  meat  for  cooking  purposes,  in  place  of  wood. 

The  food  supply  is  ample  even  to  luxury,  especially  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul.  The  labor  is  severe,  but 
only  temporary,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  themselves.  A  majority  of  them  employ  their 
leisure  hours  very  well,  teaching  themselves  and  their  children  the  rudiments  of  the  Eussian  and  Aleutian  grammar, 
and  with  such  success  that  of  late,  under  the  administration  of  the  Creole,  Shiesneekov,  nearly  all  the  males  on  St. 
Paul  have  learned  to  read.  These  people  are  not  only  richer,  but  more  active  and  energetic  in  their  labor  as  well 
as  in  their  pious  faith,  than  are  their  Aleutian  brethren  elsewhere;  and  altogether  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul  may 
be  called  the  first  among  the  Aleuts. 

On  account  of  the  value  of  fur-seal  and  sea-otter  skins  shipped  from  these  islands  since  their  discovery,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  (1838),  they  might  be  called  the  "Golden  islands",  without  estimating  the  125,000  blue  foxes 
and  50,000  sea-otters  shipped  from  there  during  the  first  thirty  years  (after  their  discovery). 

The  villages  as  they  were  in  1838. — The  first  and  most  important  settlement  was  situated  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island  (Zapadnie).  The  second,  which  is  the  present  site,  on  the  southeastern  point 
( Tillage  Hill).  In  the  village  of  to-day  (1838)  there  is  a  wooden  chapel  in  honor  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
erected  in  1821,  and  nicely  ornamented  in  the  interior,  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  Aleuts ;  a  dwelling  for  the 
manager ;  a  store,  and  a  magazine,  aU  buUt  like  the  church,  of  neatly-dressed  drift  logs.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  a  "kozarmie"  (harracoon)  built  after  the  fashion  of  Aleutian  "oolaghamuh"  (or  large,  communistic,  underground 
habitations)  houses,  a  few  private  dwellings,  and  thirteen  native  barrabaras.  A  small  wind-mill  has  been  added  of 
late. 


•Translated,  by  the  author,  from  Bishop  Innocent  Veniaminov's  work,  Zapiealca  6b  Ostrovah  OonahlaaKkenakaho  Otdayla:  St. 
Petersburg,  1840.  The  only  Bussian  treatise  upon  the  subject  found.  Those  selections  most  pertinent  to  the  subject  are  introduced  abova 
lu  my  translation.    The  italics  are  mine,  and  explanatory.— H.  W.  E. 
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The  inhabitants  subsist  principally  upon  the  flesh  of  fur-seals  and  sea-lions,  with  the  addition  of  roots  and  a 
little  flour.  In  the  summer  time,  between  June  and  September,  halibut  and  some  cod  are  caught  around  the  shore, 
and  altogether  the  living  of  these  Aleuts  is  excellent  and  even  luxurious,  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbors. 
The  station  is  supplied  with  provisions  and  trading-goods  from  Sitka,  the  ship  arriving  annually  in  June  and  July. 
As  there  is  no  safe  harbor,  these  vessels  must  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes  under  sail. 

In  former  years,  up  to  1820  or  1821,  those  islands  were  under  the  control  of  the  Oonalashka  ofllce.  The 
manager  of  St.  Paul  was,  until  the  year  18  54,  also  in  charge  of  St.  George,  visiting  the  latter  island  every  spring  in 
a  bidarkie;  and,  though  these  navigators  cannot  see  from  one  island  to  the  other,  their  journeys  have  been  usually 
successful,  with  the  exception  of  three  occasions— twice  the  small  craft  missed  the  island  of  St.  George  {going  from 
St.  Paul),  and  pushed  on  to  the  coast  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  where  they  Anally  secured  a  landing;  and  in  the 
third  instance,  the  bidarrah  was  lost  altogether. 

On  the  island  of  St.  George  there  was  no  bay  or  entrance,  with  the  exception  of  a  shallow  bight  near  the  village 
{Zapadnie).  This  settlement  contains  a  wooden  chapel  erected  in  honor  to  St.  George,  log  buildings  occupied  by 
the  agent  of  the  company  and  his  servants,  and  a  number  of  barrabaras.  *  *  *  The  inhabitants  are,  however, 
in  less  comfortable  circumstances  than  those  of  St.  Paul.  Of  provisions,  they  have  a  great  abundance  of  sea  lion 
meat,  sea-birds  and  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  obtained  by  lowering  a  person  over  the  precipitous  cliffs,  by  means 
of  seal- skin  ropes.  Many"  perish  in  this  attempt  from  the  friction  of  the  strands  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks ; 
and  occasionally  the  foxes  have  been  known  to  gnaw  off  the  ropes  on  which  the  hunters  were  suspended. 

Occasionally  shocks  of  earthquakes*  still  remind  us  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  Pribylov  islands.  Very 
heavy  ones  occurred  repeatedly  in  April  on  both  islands,  whea  many  overhanging  cliffs  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Pribylov  islands  belong  to  the  parish  of  Oonalashka,  the  priest  of  which  is  obliged  to  visit 
them  once  every  two  years  {to  marry,  baptize,  etc).  These  islands  were  not  known  before  the  year  1786 ;  mate 
G.  Pribylov,t  then  in  the  service  of  a  swan-hunting  company,  first,  in  the  Eussian  name,  found  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  the  first  discoverer,  because,  as  before  said  (Part  I,  chap.  1,)  on  one  of  them  (southwest  side 
of  St.  Paul)  signs,  such  as  a  pipe,  brass  knife-handle,  and  traces  of  fire,  were  found,  indicating  that  people  had 
been  there  before,  but  not  long,  as  jtlaces  were  observed  where  the  grass  had  been  burned  and  scorched.  But  if 
we  cau  believe  the  Aleuts  in  what  they  relate,  the  islands  were  known  to  them  long  before  they  were  visited  by 
the  Eussians.    They  knew  and  called  them  "Ateek",  after  having  heard  about  them. 

Eegad-dah-geek,  a  son  of  an  Oonimak  chief  by  the  name  of  Ah-kak-nee-kak,  was  taken  out  to  sea  in  a  bidarkie 
by  a  storm,  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  south.  He  could  not  get  back  to  the  beach,  nor  could  he  make  any 
other  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  run  before  the  wind  three  or  four  days,  when  he  brought  up  on  St.  Paul 
island,  north  from  the  land  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave.  Here  he  reinained  until  autumn,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  hunting  of  different  animals.  Elegant  weather  one  day  setting  in,  he  saw  the  peaks  of 
Oonimak.  He  then  resolved  to  put  to  sea,  and  return  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  people  there ;  and,  after  three 
or  four  days  of  traveling,  he  arrived  at  Oonimak,  with  many  otter  tails  and  snouts.  J 

No  VEGETATION  ON  THE  ISLANDS. — The  islands  were  both  at  first  without  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Paul,  where  there  was  a  small  talneek  creeping  along  on  the  ground;  and  on  St.  George,  if  we  believe  the 
accounts  of  the  first  ones  there  to  see,  nothing  grew,  even  grass,  except  on  the  places  where  the  carcasses  of  dead 
animals  rotted-  I^i  the  course  of  time  both  islands  were  covered  with  grass,  a  great  part  of  it  being  of  the  sedge 
kind.    On  them  are  two  varieties  of  berries,  etc.,  etc. 

Eaely  status  OP  THE  COLONISTS. — The  Aleuts  serving  the  company  here  sustained  the  following  relations 
between  themselves  and  it,  to  wit :  each  of  them  worked  without  solicitation  and  at  whatever  was  found,  and  to 
which  they  were  directed,  or  at  that  which  they  understood.    Payment  for  their  toil  was  not  established  by  the  day 

*  These  shocks  probably  occurred  in  1796-'97,  when  Boga  Slov  island  was  raised,  in  April  or  May  of  that  year,  from  the  bed  of  Bering 
sea,  170  miles  directly  south  of  St.  George.  Such  earthquakes  were  also  characteristic  of  those  sub-tropical  fur-seal  islands,  Juan 
Fernandez  and  Masafuera. — H.  W.  E. 

tGehrman  Pribylov,  the  discoverer  of  the  seal-islands,  was  a  native  of  "old  Russia";  his  father  was  one  of  the  surviving  sailors  of  the 
"St.  Peter",  which  was  wrecked,  with  Bering  in  command,  November  4,  1741,  on  Bering  island.  The  only  reference,  which  I  can  find 
to  him,  is  the  vague  incidental  expressions  used  here  and  there,-  throughout  an  extended  series  of  lengthy  Russian  letters  published  by 
Techmainov,  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Russian  American  Company.  Pribylov  was,  when  cruising,  m 
1783-'86,  for  the  rumored  seal-grounds,  merely  the  first  mate  of  the  sloop  "St.  George".  The  captain  and  part  owner  was  one  M.  Zubov, 
who  was  a  member  of  a  trading  association  then  quite  well  organized  in  Alaska,  and  known  as  the  "Laibedev  Lastochin''  company.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Pribylov  took  any  part  in  the  business  of  sealing,  other  than  that  of  remaining  in  charge  of  the  company's  vessels. 
He  died  while  in  discharge  of  these  duties,  at  Sitka,  March,  1796,  on  his  ship,  "The  Three  Saints"  ("  Tree  SvayUri"). 

Pribylov,  himself,  called  these  islands  of  his  discovery,  after  Zubov ;  but  the  Russians  then,  and  soon,  unanimously  indicated  the 
group  by  its  present  well  deserved  title,  "  Ostrovie  Pribylova." — H.  W.  E. 

i  Here  Veniaminov  says  that  he  does  feel  inclined  to  believe  this  story,  as  the  peaks  of  Oonimak  can  be  seen  occasionally  from  St. 
Paul.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  never  observed  by  any  mortal  eye  from  the  Pribylov  group.  The  wide  expanse  of 
water  between  these  points,  and  the  thick,  foggy  air  of  Bering  sea,  especially  so  at  the  season  mentioned  in  this  story  above,  will  always 
make  the  mountains  of  Oonimak  invisible  to  the  eye  from  St.  Paul  island.  A  mirage  is  almost  an  impossibility;  it  may  have  been  much 
more  probable  if  the  date  was  a  winter  one. — H.  Wi  E. 
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or  by  the  year,  but  in  general  for  each  thing  taken  by  them  or  standing  or  put  to  their  credit  by  the  company;  for 
instance,  especially  the  skins  of  animals,  the  teeth  of  walrus,  barrels  of  oU,  etc.  These  sums,  whatever  they  m'ight 
be,  were  placed  by  the  company  to  their  credit,  for  all  general  hunting  and  working  was  established  or  fixed  for  the 
whole  year  fairly.  The  Aleuts,  in  general,  received  no  specific  wages,  though  they  were  not  aU  alike  or  equal,  there 
being  usually  three  or  four  classes. 

Ifl  these  classes,  to  the  last  or  least,  the  sick  and  old  workmen  were  counted,  although  they  were  only 
burdens,  and  therefore  they  received  the  smaller  shares,  about  150  rubles,  and  the  other  and  better  classes  received 
from  220  to  250  rubles  a  year.  Those  who  were  zealous  were  rewarded  by  the  company  with  50  to  100  rubles.  The 
wives  of  the  Aleuts,  who  worked  only  at  the  seal-hunting,  received  from  25  to  35  rubles.* 

Animals  on  the  Pribylov  islands.— Foxes  and  mice.  Sometimes  the  ice  brings  bears  and  red  foxes. 
The  bears  were  never  allowed  to  live,  since  they  could  not  be  made  useful ;  and  also  the  red  foxes,  as  they  would 
only  spoil  the  breed  already  existing,  with  regard  to  color  of  the  fur. 

Fur-seals,  sea- lions,  hair-seals,  and  a  few  walrus  are  the  only  animals  that  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Pribylov 
islands. 

Birds.— The  guillemots  (ox  arries);  gulls;  pufBns;  crested,  horned,  and  white-breasted  auks;  snow-finches; 
geese  (two  kinds) ;  a  few  kinds  of  Tringa  ;  sea-ducks,  black  and  gray.  Most  of  these  birds  come  here  to  lay,  and 
with  thsm  jagers,  hawks,  owls,  and  "chikees"  (big  Larm  glauous),  and  the  albatross  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
around  the  beaches. 

Sea-otters  became  scarce  generally  in  1811,  and  in  the  next  thirty  years  extinct. 

The  fur-seals  ("  sea-cats")  astonish  us  by  their  great  numbers,  as  they  gradually  come  up  on  to  their  breeding- 
places,  notwithstanding  harsh  and  foolish  treatment  of  them,  continued  almost  half  a  century  (until  1824)  without 
mercy. 

KussiAN  WASTE  AND  SLAUGHTER.— In  the  first  years,  on  St.  Paul  island,  from  50,000  to  60,000  were  taken 
annually,  and  on  St.  George  from  40,000  to  50,000  every  year.  Such  horrible  killing  was  neither  necessary  nor 
demanded.  The  skins  were  frequently  taken  without  any  list  or  count.  In  1803,  800,000  seal-skins  had 
accumulated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  advantageous  sale  of  so  many  skins ;  for  in  this  great  number  so 
many  were  spoiled  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  or  throw  into  the  sea  700,000  pelts.  If  G.  Eesanov  (our  minister 
to  Japan)  had  not  given  this  his  attention,  and  put  himself  between  the  animals  and  this  foolish  management  of 
them,  it  appears  plainly  to  me  that  these  creatures  would  have  long  ago  changed  for  the  worse. 

No  RECORDS  PRIOR  TO  1817:  EARLY  DRIVING.— Of  the  number  of  skins  taken  up  to  1817, 1  have  no  knowledge 
to  rely  upon,  but  from  that  time  and  up  to  the  present  writing,  I  have  true  and  reliable  accounts,  which  I  put  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume.  From  these  lists  it  will  be  seen  that  still  in  1820,  on  both  islands,  there  were  killed  more 
than  50,000  seals,  viz,  on  St.  Paul,  39,700 ;  and  on  St.  George,  10,250.  There  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  reason  for 
this  diminution  of  the  seals,  and  it  is  only  wonderful,  beside,  that  they  are  still  existing,  as  they  have  been  treated 
almost  without  mercy  so  many  years.  The  cows  produce  only  one  pup  each,  every  year.  They  have  known  deadly 
enemies,  and  also  are  still  exposed  to  many  foes  unknown.  From  this  killing  of  the  seals  they  steadily  grew  less, 
except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  on  St.  George  island,  where  an  opportunity  was  given  suddenly  to  kill  a  large 
number;  but  the  circumstances  do  not  seem  to  be  important.  On  one  occasion  a  drive  was  made  of  15,000  male  and 
female  seals,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  was  not  practicable  to  separate  the  cows  from  the  males,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  allowed  to  stand  over  until  daylight  should  come.  The  men  put  in  charge  of  the  herding  of  the  drove  were 
careless,  and  the  seals  took  advantage  of  this  negligence,  and  made  an  attempt  to  escape  by  throwing  themselves 
from  the  bluffs  over  the  beach  near  by  into  the  sea ;  but,  as  this  bluff  was  steep,  high,  rough,  and  slippery,  they 
fell  over  and  were  all  injured.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  great  numbers  of  seals  were  missed,  and  why,  it  was  not 
significant  or  apparent ;  but  in  the  following  year,  instead  of  the  appearance  and  catch  of  40,000  or  50,000,  less 
than  30,000  were  killed  and  taken,  and  then,  too,  the  numbers  of  seals  were  known  to  diminish,  and  in  the  same 
way,  only  greater,  on  the  other  island.  For  instance,  in  the  first  years,  on  the  island  of  St.  George,  the  seals  were 
only  five  or  six  times  less  than  on  St.  Paul,  but  in  1817  they  were  only  less  than  one-fourth;  but  in  1826  they 
were  almost  one-sixth  again.  » 

The  diminution  of  seals  there  (St.  Paul)  and  on  the  other  island,  from  1817  to  1835,  was  very  gradual  and 
visible  every  year,  but  not  always  equal. 

The  killing  of  seals  in  1834,  instead  of  being  80,000  or  60,000,  was  only  15,751  from  both  islands  (St.  Paul, 
12,700;  St.  George,  3,051). 

Sum  TOTAL  OP  fur-seals  taken. — In  the  first  thirty  years  (according  to  Veniaminov's  best  understanding), 

*  Compare  this  annual  payment  of  the  Russians  with  the  cash  settlement  made  every  year  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the 
present  lessee  of  these  islands,  as  indicated  by  a  prior  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  business  there. — H.  W.  E. 
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there  were  taken  "more  than  two  and  a  haK  millions  of  seal-skins";  then,  in  the  next  twenty-one  years,  up  to  1838, 
they  took  578,924.  During  this  last  taking,  from  1817  to  1838,  the  skins  were  worth  on  an  average  "no  more  than 
30  rubles  each"  ($6  apiece).* 

A  great  many  sea-otters  [Enhydra  marina)  were  found  on  St.  Paul  island  at  first,  and  as  many  as  50,000 
were  taken  from  the  island,  but  years  have  passed  since  one  has  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  even,  of  the  islands. 

32.  HISTORY  OF  THE  OEGANIZATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN- AMEBIC  AN  FUR  COMPANY. 

Peibtlov  islands  pass  into  its  conteol. — The  mention  made  by  Veniaminov,  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Pribylov  islands  immediately  after  their  discovery  by  a  score  or  so  of  rival  traders  and  their  butchering  suites, 
is  authentic ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  the  selfish  details  of  the  mercenary  crews,  as  I  find  tbem  drawn  by  several 
Slavic  chroniclers.  In  1799  the  whole  territory  of  Alaska  went  into  the  control  of  the  Russian-American  Company, 
and  a  picture  of  this  organization,  which  managed  affairs  on  the  seal-islands  for  sixty-seven  long  years,  may  be 
interesting  in  this  connection. 

Causes  of  eaelt  Russian  fue-teade. — The  accidental  circumstances  connected  with  Bering's  ill-fated 
voyage  in  1741,  were  the  first  direct  means  of  impetus  given  to  Russian  exploration  and  trade  in  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  and  Bering  sea ;  the  skins  of  the  sea-otter  and  the  blue  foxes,  in  especial,  which  the  survivors  took 
from  Bering  island  back  to  Kamtchatka  and  Russia,  sold  for  such  high  prices  that  it  stimulated  a  large  number  of 
hardy,  reckless  men  to  scour  those  seas  in  search  of  fur-bearing  lands.  This  trade,  thus  commenced,  was  for  many 
years  carried  on  by  individual  adventurers,  each  of  whom  acted  alternately  as  a  seaman,  as  a  hunter,  and  as  a 
trader,  solely  for  his  individual  profit. 

Inception  op  the  Russian- Ameeican  Company. — At  length,  however,  an  association  was  formed  in  1785, 
among  a  number  of  Siberian  merchants,  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade  of  the  North  Pacific.  It  received  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  bestowed  upon  it  many  valuable  privileges.  G,  Shellikov  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  corporation.  Catherine's  son  and  successor,  Paul,  was  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  disposed 
to  abolish  these  imperial  advantages  extended  to  this  company,  by  his  mother,  on  account  of  the  heartless  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Alaska.  Reasons  of  state,  however,  caused  him  to  abandon  this  resolution ;  and  he  issued  a  "  ukase  " 
dated  July  8, 1799,  which  granted  to  those  united  merchants,  aforesaid,  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  that  gave  them  exclusive  use  and  control,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  of  all  the  coasts  of 
America  on  the  Pacific  and  the  islands  in  that  ocean,  from  Bering  straits  to  the  55th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
together  with  the  right  of  occupying  any  other  territories  not  previously  possessed  by  civilized  nations.  The  residence 
of  the  directors  of  this  company  was  first  fixed  at  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  which  was  the  great  depository  or  bonded 
warehouse  for  the  Chinese  trade  with  all  the  Russias,  a  short  distance  only  from  Kiachta,  on  the  frontier,  where  the 
Mongols  and  Muscovites  alone  could  meet  for  barter;  it  was,  afterward,  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  these 
directors  were  personally  made  known  to  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Commerce. 

Those  privileges,  thus  accorded  by  Paul,  were  confirmed  and  extended,  even,  by  Alexander;  and  under  these 
favorable  auspices  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Russian-American  Company  rapidly  advanced.  In  1803  its 
establishments  extended  from  Attoo  to  Sitka ;  during  1806  preparations  were  made  to  occupy  the  littoral  regions 
north  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  that  plan  was  soon  abandoned. 

Autoceatic  powee  of  the  Russian- Ameeican  Company. — The  government  of  Alaska  by  this  company 
was  arranged  and  directed  in  simple  despotism ;  each  trading  post  was  superintended  by  a  Russian  overseer  or 
"  precashcheek",  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  number  of  Russians,  maintained  absolute  control  over  all  the  natives 
in  his  district;  he  compelled  them  to  labor  incessantly,  in  and  out  of  season,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company;  these 
overseers  were  in  turn  under  abject  subserviency  to  a  chief  agent,  one  of  which  resided  in  the  limits  of  four  natural 
divisions  of  the  country;  those  men  were  again  directly  responsible  to  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  who 
resided  at  Sitka,  and  who  was  appointed  really  by  the  imperial  government,  though  nominally  by  the  directors; 
his  powers  were  supposed  to  be  limited  and  defined  by  regulations  drawn  up  and  signed  by  him  in  St.  Petersburg; 
but,  in  fact,  they  were  absolute,  and  irresponsible  to  any  court  on  earth. 

The  ieon- willed  Baeanov. — The  person  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  governor-general  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  Russian-American  Company  and  for  many  years  afterward,  was  Alexander  Baranov ;  he  was  a  man  of  iron 
will,  of  dauntless  courage,  shrewd  and  wholly  devoid  of  tender  feeling ;  under  his  autocratic  management  the 
affairs  of  this  company  prospered  pecuniarily,  and  its  stock  rose  accordingly  in  value ;  hence  his  proceedings  were 
always  approved  at  St.  Petersburg,  although  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  cruelty  was  often  made  known-  there. 

Bad  eeputation  of  peomyshleniks. — In  addition  to  the  natives  themselves,  the  company  transported 
to  Alaska  some  four  or  five  hundred  Russians,  who  were  termed  "promyshleniks",  or  "hunters".  They  were 
employed  as  trappers,  fishermen,  seamen,  soldiers  or  mechanics,  just  as  their  superiors  might  command,  and  they 

*  These  quotations  are  in  the  Alaskan  currency  of  that  period,  and  refer  to  paper  or  parchment  "rubles",  each  worth  about  20  cents 
specie.    See  table  of  Russian  weights,  yalues,  etc.,  in  the  Glossary. — H.  W.  E. 
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were  under  the  same  rule  as  that  I  have  just  described  as  applicable  to  the  natives ;  their  lot,  according  to 
Paul  von  Krusenstem,  a  Eussian  who  voyaged  thither  in  1804^1805,  seems  to  have  been  more  uninviting  even 
than  that  of  the  wretched  natives. 

Baeanov's  attempt  to  colonize  Calipoenia.— Prior  to  1812,  Sitka  was  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the 
Eussian-American  Company.  But  old  Baranov,  greatly  annoyed  over  the  loss  of  supply  ships  from  the  Okotsk,  by 
which  their  bread,  at  Kadiak  and  Sitka,  was  cut  oft'  for  years  at  a  time,  determined  to  settle  at  some  place  south, 
where  these  necessaries  to  a  comfortable  physical  existence  could  be  raised  from  the  soil ;  so  he  asked  of  the 
Spanish  governor  at  Monterey  permission  to  erect  a  few  houses  on  the  shore  of  the  small  bay  at  Bodega,  California, 
in  order  to  "procure  and  salt  the  meat  of  the  wild  cattle"  which  overran  that  part  of  the  country,  north  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  "  use  of  the  governor's  table  at  New  Archangel"  (Sitka).  The  Castilian  was  happy 
to  oblige  a  peer ;  but,  in  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  after  this  permit  was  granted,  the  Eussians  had  formed  a 
large  settlement,  built  a  fort,  and  had,  in  actuality,  taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  Spanish  governor  first 
remonstrated,  then  commanded  Baranov  to  move  off',  in  the  name  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty,  the  king  of  Spain. 
He  discovered  quickly,  to  his  infinite  chagrin,  that  the  Eussian  had  abused  his  confidence,  and  defied  him.  The 
Spaniard  could  not  enforce  his  order,  and  Knskov,  the  Eussian  deputy  in  charge  at  Bodega,  openly  taunted  and 
resisted  him.  The  Eussian-American  Company  remained  here  practically  unmolested,  until  1842,  when  they  sold 
their  fixtures  to  General  Sutter,  a  Swiss  American,  for  $30,000,  and  vacated  California. 

Attempt  to  secure  the  Sandwich  islands.— In  1815  Baranov,  instead  of  feeling  chilled  by  the  California 
unpleasantness,  then  in  full  headway,  turned  his  ambitious  eyes  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  actually  despatched 
a  vessel,  or  rather  two  of  them,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Shaefifer,  a  German  surgeon,  who  landed  on  Atooi,  with 
one  hundred  picked  Aleuts ;  but  they  were,  at  the  lapse  of  a  year,  so  discouraged  by  the  open  opposition  of  the 
Eussian  government  to  this  scheme,  that  they  abandoned  the  project. 

Eaped  decay  op  the  Eussian- American  Company  after  the  death  op  Baranov. — In  1862,  when  the 
third  extension  of  the  twenty  years'  lease  had  expired,  the  affairs  of  the  Eussian-American  Company  were  in  a  bad 
condition  financially — deeply  in  debt,  and  the  Imperial  government  was  not  disposed  to  renew  the  charter.  This 
state  of  affiairs  gave  rise,  in  1864r-'67,  to  negotiation  with  other  trading  organizations  for  the  lease,  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  our  government  July,  1867.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  Eussian-American 
Company ;  it  flourished  under  Baranov,  but  declined  steadily  to  bankruptcy  twenty  years  after  his  removal,  when 
eighty  years  old,  on  account  of  extreme  age,  in  1818.  In  short,  its  great  compeer,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was 
very  much  earlier  initiated  in  the  same  manner  June,  1670;  then  it  finally  organized  with  the  l«rorthwest  Company 
under  its  present  title,  with  renewed  royal  prerogatives  and  despotic  sway  over  all  British  Iforth  America  in  1821 ; 
it  too  has  declined  to  a  commercial  cipher  to-day,  with  its  autocratic  rights  abolished  long  since;  in  1857, 1  think; 
they  were  wholly  rescinded;  its  subsidence  was  due,  however,  to  the  constant  increasing  white  settlement  of  its 
territory. 


33.  METEOEOLOGICAL  ABSTEACT  FOE  THE  MONTHS,  FEOM  SEPTEMBEE,  1872,  TO  APBIL,  1873, 

INCLUSIVE, 

[Being  interesting  as  the  exhibit  of  an  unusually  severe  winter.    Made  by  Chas.  P.  Fish,  United  States  Signal  Service,  St.  Paul  island.  ] 


Clukracter  of  observation. 


Mean  of  barometer,  corrected 

Maxlmnm  of  barometer,  corrected 

Minimum  of  barometer,  corrected 

Monthly  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Greatest  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected. . 

Least  dally  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Mean  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Mean  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mailmiun  of  exposed  thermometer 

Minimum  of  exposed  thermometer 

Monthly  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Greatest  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer . 

Least  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  maxima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  mhilma  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 


Months  of  record. 


OS 


29. 773 
30.46 
28.87 
1.69 
0.97 
0.03 
0.259 
440.2 
52° 
33° 
190 
11° 
1° 
46°.  8 
41°.  8 
6O.0 


I 


29.  612 
30.04 
28.51 
1.53 
0.97 
0.04 
0.293 
36°.  0 
46° 
22° 
23° 
11° 
1°  • 
38°.  7 
33°.  3 
6°.  4 


29.  458 
30.23 
28.62 
1.61 
0.87 
0.06 
0.339 
34°.  3 
41° 
23° 
18° 
12° 
1° 
36°.  2 
31°.  6 
4°.  7 


ID 


29. 488 
30.04 
28.06 
1.99 
0.80 
0.03 
0.249 
26°.  6 
37° 
4° 
33° 
11° 
1° 

29°.  1 
24° 
50.1 


Character  of  observation. 


Me  an  relative  humidity 

Max  imtim  relative  humidity 

MinimnTii  relative  humidity 

Prevailing  Trind 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  wind 

Mean  daily  velocity  of  wind 

Mean  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Maximum  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Proportion  of  cloudiness 

Amount  of  rain-fall,  in  inches 

Greatest  daUy  amount  of  rain-fall 

Amount  of  melted  hail  and  snow  (included  in 
rainfall) 

Number  of  days  on  which  precipitation  oc- 
curred   

Number  of  days  on  which  hail  or  snow  fell. . . 


Months  of  record. 


I 

Pi 


86.6 
100 

56 
N. 

9,138 
304.6 

12.7 

33 

92 
2.89 

0.85 

0.20 

30 
4 


83.9 
100 

65 

N. 

11, 872 
383 

16 

42 

84 
3.08 
0.58 

0.91 

29 
16 


I 


100 

60 

S. 

14, 539 
484.6 

20.2 

74 

78.9 
2.38 
0.31 

0.82 

27 
17 


I 


87.8 
100 

70 

N. 

16,644 
630.  B 

22.1 

53 

84 

2.99 
0.42 

2.38 

27 
24 
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Character  of  oTiservation. 


Uean  of  barometer,  corrected 

Maximnm  of  barometer,  corrected 

Minimum  of  barometer,  corrected 

Monthly  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Greatest  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected . . 

Least  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Mean  daily  range  of  barometer,  corrected 

Mean  of  exposed  thermometer 

Maximum  of  exposed  thermometer 

Minimum  of  exposed  thermometer 

Monthly  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Greatest  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer . 

Least  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  maxima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  of  minima  of  exposed  thermometer 

Mean  daily  range  of  exposed  thermometer 


Months  of  record. 

1 

•1 

,    .a 

d  ! 

29. 953 

29.  507 

29.  768 

29. 769 

30.50 

30.51 

30.31 

30.35 

29.32 

28.26 

29.05 

29.00 

1.18 

2.25 

1.26 

1.35 

0.58 

0.95 

0.66 

0.73 

0.03 

0.06 

0.05 

0.03 

0.194 

0.421 

0.219 

0.242 

15°.  7 

18°.  6 

12°.  6 

230.9 

34° 

34° 

35° 

350 

—  11° 

—  12° 

-  7° 

3° 

45° 

46° 

42° 

32° 

22° 

28° 

20° 

24° 

0° 

3° 

3° 

3° 

18°.  9 

22°.  6 

17°.  1 

270.9 

11°.  9 

150.1 

7°.  4 

190.4 

7°.0 

7°.  5 

90.7 

80.5 

Character  of  observation. 


Mean  relative  humidity 

Maximum  relative  hnmidlty 

Minimum  relative  humidity 

Prevailing  wind 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  wind 

Mean  dailyvelocity  of  wind 

Mean  hourly  velocity  of  wind ^ 

Maximum  hourly  velocity  of  wind 

Proportion  of  cloudiness 

Amount  of  rain-fall,  in  inches 

G-reatest  daily  amount  of  rain-fall 

Amount  of  melted  haU  and  snow  (included  in 
rain-fall) 

Number  of  days  on  which  precipitation  oc- 
curred   

Kumber  of  days  on  which  hail  or  snow  fell. .  - 


Months  of  record. 

1 

1 

85.7 

86.2 

81.8 

84.29 

100 

100 

100 

100 

53 

49 

4S 

63 

EKTE. 

If. 

N. 

S. 

17,903 

16,646 

14,  512 

18, 607 

577.5 

594.3 

468.1 

620.3 

24.1 

24.8 

19.5 

25.84 

43 

82 

88 

53 

62.8 

74.9 

63 

73.6 

0.96 

5.78 

1.21 

1.77 

0.39 

1.07 

0.38 

0.50 

0.83 

4.87 

1.21 

1.77 

21 

27 

27 

26 

20 

25 

27 

26 

Classification  of  the  winds. — The  winds,  here,  may  be  classified  under  two  heads: 
Blowing  fresh  during  June,  July,  and  August,  principally  from  the  west-northwest,  varied  with  light  airs  from  the 
northeast,  and  a  gale  or  two  from  the  sonthwi  ^t,  lasting  a  day  or  so.  Winter  winds — Stirring  fresh,  to  gales, 
throughout  September  to  June,  principally  from  the  northwest  to  north-northeast;  the  "boorgas",  or  snow  and 
sleet  storms,  coming  invariably  from  that  direction.  One  or  two  heavy  southeasters  occur  every  fall,  as  a  rule; 
in  October  generally;  the  brief  lulls  between  blasts  during  this  season  are  occupied  by  light  southerly  airs.. 

The  summer  winds  are  always  charged  with  fog;  while  the  winter  gales  usually  blow  out  clear,  unless 
accompanied  with  sleety  spicules  or  snow.  In  Siberia,  Wrangell  says  that  the  southwest  breezes  are  the  coldest ; 
the  north-northwest  ones  are  such  here.  The  southerly  airs  are  mild ;  but,  I  never  felt  any  especial  warmth 
when  exposed  to  them. 

Chaeacteristics  of  Bering  sea  ice. — The  descriptions  which  Wrangell,  Demetri  Laptev,  and  Hendenstrom 
have  given  of  the  behavior,  of  the  ice  packs,  between  the  Kolyma  mouth  and  Cape  Chelagskoi,  were  duplicated,  in 
all  their  details,  by  the  floes  which  environed  St.  Paul  during  the  winter  of  my  residence  there.  On  the  27th  May, 
1873,  the  ice  fields  around  the  island  seemed  as  solid  and  unbroken  to  every  point  of  the  compass  as  they  had  for 
the  five  months  preceding ;  and  night  settled  over  them  in  this  shape ;  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
1  arose,  and,  judge  of  my  pleasant  astonishment  in  .viewing  the  open  waters  of  Bering  sea  on  every  hand;  the  only 
suggestions  left  of  its  icy  fetters  were  the  numerous  scattered  cakes  of  thickest  floes,  which  bobbed  about  at  wide 
intervals,  there  was  little  or  no  strong  wind  attending  this  sudden  dissolution.  The  decomposition  of  the  ice  had 
taken  place  so  secretly  that  its  final  relegation  to  its  original  form  was  fairly  accomplished  almost  instantly  and 
simultaneously,  and  without  warning  to  human  eyes;  the  alternate  layering  of  salt,  in  ocean  water  ice,  accounts 
for  this  peculiar  vanishing  of  sea  floes. 

The  failure  op  the  barometer  in  Bering  sea. — Pre-eminent  among  the  many  difSculties  in  the  path  of 
the  mariner  who  may  be  cruising  in  Bering  sea,  is  the  fact  that  his  barometer,  which  gives  such  timely  and 
intelligent  signals  of  warning,  or  of  confidence,  everywhere  on  the  high  seas  of  the  earth,  is,  up  here,  by  some  reason 
or  other,  wholly  impotent;  and  does  nothing  to  aid,  and  everything  to  confuse  and  distress  the  sailor.  Captain  M. 
C.  Erskine  assured  me  of  this;  and  his  declaration  is  proof  positive  to  my  mind ;  he  is  undoubtedly,  by  the  long 
experience  of  more  than  fourteen  consecutive  seasons'  sailing  in  and  out  of  Bering  sea,  1867-1880  (this  year's  trip 
will  make  his  fifteenth  summer  in  those  waters),  the  most  thoroughly  posted  man,  living,  in  regard  to  the  currents, 
tides,  winds  and  waves  of  the  northwest  coast  between  San  Francisco  and  Bering  straits. 

With  the  exception  of  what  Parry  says  in  his  narrative  of  his  third  voyage  (1824),  I  do  not  find  any  specific 
mention  made  of  this  behavior  of  the  barometer  in  the  north ;  all  of  the  arctic  seamen,  unquestionably,  fully 
understand  its  utter  worthlessness  to  them.  Parry  declares  (Harper's  Family  Library,  p.  66,  vol.  ii)  "the  Indications 
of  the  barometer  previous  to  and  during  this  gale  deserve  to  be  noticed,  because  it  is  only  about  Cape  Farewell  that, 
in  coming  from  the  northward  down  Davis  strait,  this  instrument  begins  to  speak  a  language  which  has  ever  been 
intelligible  to  us  as  a  weather-glass  " . 

During  the  course  of  my  cruise  in  Bering  sea,  July-September,  1874,  the  barometer  was  carefully  noted,  and 
Captain  Baker  of  the  "Eeliance"  satisfied  himself  that  the  less  attention  he  gave  to  it  the  better,  as  far  as  the 
success  of  our  voyage  was  concerned. 
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34.  THE  METHOD  OF  DEESSING  THE  FUE-SEAL  SKIN. 

How  SEAL-SKINS  ARE  DRESSED. — As  a  matter  of  interest  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  who  delight 
in  the  possession  of,  or  covet,  a  seal-skin  sacque,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  republishing  the  following  letter  in  a 
previous  brochure ;  and,  as  it  answers  now  equally  well,  in  reply  to  the  query  as  to  how  the  natural  seal-skin  is 
tanned,  plucked,  and  dyed  so  as  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  fashionable  dress-parade,  I  herewith  reproduce  it,  stating 
simply,  in  doing  so,  that  the  writer  is  a  very  successful  operator,  and  one  whose  work,  when  finished  from  his  hands 
is  said  to  be  always  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  the  best  English  manufacture.  It  was  written  to  me  in  answer 
to  my  question,  by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  undersigned : 

Albany,  October  2i,  1874. 

Sib:  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  sold  in  London,  December,  1873,  about  60,000  skins  taken  from  the  islands  leased  by  our 
government,  of  the  catch  of  1873.  The  remainder  of  the  catch,  about  40,000,  were  sold  in  March.  This  company  have  made  the  collection 
of  seal  from  these  islands  much  more  valuable  than  they  were  before  their  lease,  by  the  care  used  by  them  in  curing  the  skins  and  taking 
them  only  when  in  season.  We  have  worked  this  class  of  seal  for  several  years — when  they  were  owned  by  the  Russian  American  Fur 
Company,  and  during  the  first  year  they  were  owned  by  our  government. 

When  the  skins  are  received  by  us  in  the  salt,  we  wash  off  the  salt,  placing  them  upon  a  beam  somewhat  like  a  tanner's  beam,  removing 
the  fat  from  the  flesh  side  with  a  beaming-knife,  care  being  required  that  no  cuts  or  uneven  places  are  made  in  the  pelt.  The  skins  are 
next  washed  in  water  and  placed  upon  the  beam  with  the  fur  up,  and  the  grease  and  water  removed  by  the  knife.  The  skins  are  then 
dried  by  moderate  heat,  being  tacked  out  on  frames  to  keep  them  smooth.  After  being  fully  dried,  they  are  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soap  and  water.  In  some  cases  they  can  be  unhaired  without  this  drying  process,  and  cleansed  before  drying.  After  the 
cleansing  process  they  pass  to  the  picker,  who  dries  the  fur  by  stove-heat,  the  pelt  being  kept  moist.  When  the  fur  is  dry  he  places  the 
skin  on  a  beam,  and  while  it  is  warm  he  removes  the  main  coat  of  hair  with  a  dull  shoe-knife,  grasping  the  hair  with  his  thumb  and  knife, 
the  thumb  being  protected  by  a  rubber  cob.  The  hair  must  be  pulled  out,  not  broken.  After  a  portion  is  removed  the  skin  must  be 
again  warmed  at  the  stove,  the  pelt  being  kept  moist.  When  the  outer  hairs  have  been  mostly  removed,  he  uses  a  beaming-knife  to  work 
out  the  finer  hairs  (which  are  shorter),  and  the  remaining  coarser  hairs.  It  will  be  seen  that  great  care  must  be  used,  as  the  skin  is  in 
that  soft  state  that  too  much  pressure  of  the  knife  would  take  the  fur  also ;  indeed,  bare  spots  are  made.  Carelessly-cured  skins  are 
sometimes  worthless  on  this  account.  The  skins  are  next  dried,  afterward  dampened  on  the  pelt  side,  and  shaved  to  a  fine,  even 
surface.  They  are  then  stretched,  worked,  and  dried ;  afterward  softened  in  a  fulling-mill,  or  by  treading  them  with  the  bare  feet  in  a 
hogshead,  one  head  being  removed  and  the  cask  placed  nearly  upright,  into  which  the  workman  gets  with  a  few  skins  and  some  fine, 
hardwood  sawdust,  to  absorb  the  grease  while  he  dances  upon  them  to  break  them  into  leather.  If  the  skins  have  been  shaved  thin,  as 
required  when  finished,  any  defective  spots  or  holes  must  now  be  mended,  the  skin  smoothed  and  pasted  with  paper  on  the  pelt  side,  or 
two  pasted  together  to  protect  the  pelt  in  dyeing.  The  usual  process  in  the  United  States,  is  to  leave  the  pelt  sufficiently  thick  to  protect 
them  without  pasting. 

In  dyeing,  the  liquid  dye  is  put  on  with  a  brush,  carefully  covering  the  points  of  the  standing  fur.  After  lying  folded,  with  the  points 
touching  each  other,  for  some  little  time,  the  skins  are  hung  up  and  dried.  The  dry  dye  is  then  removed,  another  coat  applied,  dried,  and 
removed,  and  so  on  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained.  One  or  two  of  these  coats  of  dye  are  put  on  much  heavier  and  pressed  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  fur,  making  what  is  called  the  ground.  From  eight  to  twelve  coats  are  required  to  produce  a  good  color.  The  skins  are 
then  washed  clean,  the  fur  dried,  the  pelt  moist.  They  are  shaved  down  to  the  required  thickness,  dried,  working  them  some  while 
drying,  then  softened  in  a  hogshead,  and  sometimes  run  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  fine  sawdust  to  clean  them.  The  English  process 
does  not  have  the  washing  after  dyeing. 

I  should,  perhaps,  say  that,  with  all  the  care  used,  many  skin  s  are  greatly  injured  in  the  working.  Quite  a  quantity  of  English  dyed 
seal-skins  were  sold  last  season  for  $17,  damaged  in  the  dye. 

The  above  is  a  general  process,  but  ve  are  obliged  to  vary  for  diflerent  skins.  Those  from  various  parts  of  the  world  require  different 
treatment ;  and  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  skins  from  the  seal-islands  of  our  country — I  sometimes  think  about  as  much  as  in  the 
human  race. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

GEO.  C.  TREADWELL  &  CO. 
H.  W.  Elliott,  Esq. 

Fur-seal  skins  are  op  permanent  value. — I  have  frequently  been  asked  whether,  in  the  light  of  probabU 
caprices  of  fashion,  the  value  of  fur-seal  skins  would  at  times  shrink  to  a  mere  nominal  figure,  or  not.  I  think 
the  history  of  this  trade  during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least,  and  since  the  skins  have  been  treated  for  market  ar*. 
above  recited,  that  this  record  shows  the  fur-seal  skin  to  be  an  article  of  intrinsic  value,  just  as  objects  of  luxurious 
gold  and  silver  work,  of  precious  stones,  are,  and  always  will  be,  no  matter  what  the  style  may  decree.  That 
the  demand  made  by  the  "mode"  will  sensibly  appreciate  their  fixed  high  value  is  also  very  certain,  as  it  does  so 
to-day;  but,  withdraw  it,  the  seal-skin  is  still  a  costly  purchase  to  the  wearer,  and  will  ever  be  so. 

35.  BERING,  NOT  BEHEING. 

Bering,  himself,  wrote  his  name,  "Bering". — I,  myself,  do  not  understand  the  reason  why  a  false  sound 
should  be  given  to  this  navigator's  name,  when  our  alphabet  is  fully  equal  to  its  correct  rendition.  Here  is  the  way 
the  Russians  write  it,  and  Bering  himself  signed  his  name  BDpHHn.  =  B  ering,  (or  Bereng),  exactly  in  our  own 
letter  sounds.  Yet  this  unwarranted  corruption  of  the  true  equivalent  of  a  celebrated  name  continues  to  be  the 
common  form  of  its  expression  by  publication  in  England  and  this  country.  The  Russians  and  the  Danes  sound  the 
letter  "r»  in  Bering  precisely  as  wo  do;  and  the  softened  flattened  sound  of  "r",  indicated  by  Behring,  is  an  error 
that  should  be  avoided.    It  is  originally  a  German  corruption.    Those  Teutonic  writers  have  made  the  Eussian 
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nomenclature,  as  translated  for  us,  by  them,  look  strange  and  sound  odd  to  hundreds  of  English  minds  who  know 
better;  but  Forster,  whom  I  quote  below,  was  also  a  German,  and  hence  his  testimony  to  the  correct  orthography 
of  the  subject  in  question,  is  all  the  more  valuable,  especially  so,  since  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work  there 
cited :  "The  numerous  researches  upon  which,  more  especially  in  the  ancient  part,  and  that  relative  to  the  middle 
ages,  I  was  obliged  to  enter,  the  multifarious  departments  of  learning,  from  which  I  have  derived  some  of  the 
following  notes  and  remarks,  the  orthography  of  a  proper  name,  has  frequently  cost  me  hours,  and  sometimes 
whole  days." 

Cogent  reasons  wht  it  is  "Bering". — Also  in  this  relation,  Professor  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
informs  me  that  "the  name  of  the  navigator,  which  has  been  conferred  on  the  strait  separating  America  and  Asia, 
is  unquestionably  spelled  Bering  and  not  Behring.  I  submit  in  explanation  my  reasons:  1st.  The  navigator 
himself  was  born  in  Jutland,  and  a  scion  of  a  Danish  family,  whose  members  bore  the  name  of  Bering,  and  two 
representatives  of  which  had  the  same  Christian  name,  viz,  (1)  Vitus  Bering,  born  1617,  died  1675,  some  time 
professor  of  poetry  at  Copenhagen,  and  (2)  Vitus  Bering,  born  1682,  died  1753,  a  priest  of  Ollerup  and  Kirkeby. 
The  form  Behring,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  unknown  in  Denmark  (see  Nyerup's  Dansk-Norek  Litteratur-Lexicon: 
V.  i,  pp.  56,  57, 1818).  2d.  The  form  Bering  is  almost  (but  not  quite)  universally  adopted  in  all  non-English  works, 
for  example.  Biographic  Universelle  (Michaud):  v.  4,  p.  261,  1811;  also  nouv.  6d.:  v.  4,  p.  28,  1854;  Nouvelle 
Biographic  G6n6rale  (Hoefer) :  v.  5,  p.  527,  1855 ;  AUgemeine  Bncyclopadie  der  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste  (Ersch 
und  Gruber) :  v.  9,  p.  136, 1822 ;  Neues  Konversations-Lexicon  (Meyer's) :  v.  3,  p.  238, 1862 ;  Deutsch-Amerikanisches 
Conversations-Lexicon  (Schem) :  v.  2,  p.  296, 1869,  and  numerous  others.  The  exceptional  cases  are  Pierer's  Universal 
Lexicon,  Grand  Dictionnaire  TJniversel  du  xix«  sifecle,  etc.  In  English  dictionaries,  the  true  form,  Bering,  is  adopte*? 
in  the  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,  by  Holes,  1865,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference,  by  Phillips, 
1871,  and  is  gradually  superseding  the  more  familiar  English  form.  An  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Behring,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  derived  from  the  Russian,  without  a  knowledge  of 
its  primitive  source,  and  was  the  supposed  English  phonetic  expression  of  the  Russian  characters.  Inasmuch, 
however,  (1)  as  the  original  form  of  a  name,  without  regard  to  its  pronunciation,  is  universally  adopted  in  our 
biographies  and  bibliographies,  and  (2)  as  the  original  form-  of  the  navigator's  name  was  Bering,  such  is  the  correct 
one,  and  that  which  must  ultimately  supersede  the  other.  It  need  only  be  added  that  Bering  himself,  anrt  the 
Russians  universally,  (?)  adopt  that  form  when  writing  in  English  characters,  and  that  the  Russian  letter  ('a')  in 
his  name,  represented  by  'eh,'  is  especially  ordained  by  the  Russians  to  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  character  'e,' 
in  accordance  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  continental  races  generally." 

In  addition  to  this  clear  statement  by  Professor  Gill,  I  desire  to  add  the  following :  John  Reinhold  Forster,  I. 
IT.  D.,  who  sailed  around  the  world  with  Captain  Cook — a  man  that  universally  commanded  respect  in  his  day 
as  a  scholar  and  a  high-minded  gentleman — ^in  his  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  London,  1783,  pp.  401-402, 
writes:  ''IJJ'evertheless,  it  would  be  still  more  proper  to  make  this  strait  a  kind  of  monument  to  the  very  deserving 
and  truly  great  navigator,  Yeit  Bering,  by  naming  it,  after  him,  Bering  straits?^ 

The  common  error  op  "  ofe"  for  "ov". — Furthermore,  in  this  connection,  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  do  not 
spell  the  common  Russian  terminative  "obt."  as  "-off";  these  letters  "obi"  in  the  Russian,  are  sounded  by  their 
makers  exactly  as  we  would  "oi;"  in  our  own  alphabet;  for  instance,  take  the  naroe  '■'■Baranov^^  or  "BapanoBT."  in  the 
Russian;  the  common  English  and  German  spelling  in  our  language  is  "Baranoff^';  but,  when  these  same  writers 
come  to  "BapanoBHii",  instead  of  making  it  " Baranofitch'\  according  to  their  first  erroneous  rule,  they  spell  it 
correctly,  ^^ Baranovitch."  In  the  same  way  they  murder  ^^Pribylov^' ;  but  did  they  chance  to  write  it  in  the 
possessive,  it  would  appear  correctly  as  "Pnftytova",  and  not  "Pri%Zo^a".  The  Russians  have  our  letter  "/",  as 
"*"  in  their  alphabet;  and  they  use  it  freely  when  they  want  to  express  that  same  sound  of  "/"  in  our  tongue; 
for  instance,  in  "  Timothy",  they  always  say  ^'■Timofay  "  (THMo*eHT.) :  "  Officer,"  is  "  Offitsa/r,"  etc. 

The  unwarranted  "W"  for  "  V". — ^This  unsettled  state  of  English  orthography,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
introduction  and  correct  rendition  of  Russian  nomenclature,  produces  much  embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  any 
writer  who  may  seek  for  a  fixed  rule;  not  only  do  no  two  authors  agree,  but  these  authorities  themselves  are  guilty 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  I  have  pointed  out  above.  Thus,  these  German  translations  of  the  Russian  have 
given  us  "Moscow",  when  there  is  no  sound  of  "  W"  in  the  Russian  language  or  suggestion  of  it  in  that  facile  and 
extensive  alphabet  of  nearly  forty  letters.  In  the  case  of  Moscow,  I  presume  we  must  be  guided  by  the  authority 
and  example  of  Gibbon,  who  declares  that  "  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were,  naturalized 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Mohammed,  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous,  though  improper, 
appellation  of  Mahomet;  the  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Cairo,  would  almost  be  lost  in  the  strange 
descriptions  of  Haleh,  Bamashlc,  add  Al  Gahira." 

High  time  to  correct  such  blunders.— But,  in  all  kindness,  I  submit  that  the  name  of  Bering  has 
not  been  so  firmly  travestied  as  has  that  of  the  Arabic  chief,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  down  misspelled  on  the  map 
of  the  great  sea  and  straits  which  perpetuate  and  commemorate  his  being.  And  it  is  high  time  such  numberless 
outrages  as  "Wolga",  for  "Volga";  "Kiew",  for  "Kiev";  "Azow",  for  "Azov";  "Pribiloff",  for  "Pribylov"; 
"Werst",  for  "Verst",  be  corrected  in  all  future  printing  of  Russian  nomenclature. 
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36.  THE  LAW  PEOTECTING  THE  SEAL-ISLANDS. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  %  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  fnr-seal  upon  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  except  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October,  in  each  year;  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  fire-arms,  or  use  of  other  means  tending  to  drive  the  seals  away 
from  said  islands :  Provided,  That  the  natives  of  said  islands  shall  have  the  privilege  of  killing  such  young  seals  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  own  food  and  clothing  during  other  months,  and  also  such  old  seals  as  may  be  required 
for  their  own  clothing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  boats  for  their  own  use,  which  killing  shall  be  limited  and 
controlled  by  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal,  or  any  seal  less  than  one  year 
old,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  except  as  above  provided ;  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  seal  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  said  islands,  or  on  the  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain  ;  and  any 
jjerson  who  shall  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  punished  on 
conviction  thereof,  for  each  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thotisand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  offenses ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  whose  crew  shall  be  found  engaged  in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  number  of  fur-seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul  is  hereby  limited  and 
restricted  to  seventy-five  thousand  per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  fur-seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins 
upon  the  island  of  St.  George,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  twenty-five  thousand  per  annum :  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  restrict  and  limit  the  right  of  killing,  if  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  such  seals,  with  such  proportionate  reduction  of  the  rents  reserved  to  the  government  as  shall  be 
right  and  proper;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  violate  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall,  upon 
due  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  is  provided  herein  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  lease,  for  the  rental  mentioned  in  section  6  of  this  act,  to  proper  and  responsible  parties,  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  United  States,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  the  native  inhabitants,  the  parties 
heretofore  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  protection  of  the  seal-fisheries,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1870,  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  and  to  send  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  said  islands  for  the  skins  of  such  seals,  giving  to  the  lessee  or  lessees  of 
said  islands  a  lease  duly  executed,  in  duplicate,  not  transferable,  and  taking  from  the  lessee  or  lessees  of  said  islands 
a  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $500,000,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  the 
laws  and  requirements  of  Congress,  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  subject- 
matter  of  taking  fur-seals  and  disposing  of  the  same,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Connected  therewith.  And  in  making  said  lease  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  seal-fur  trade  of  said  islands,  and  the  comfort,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  natives 
thereof.  The  said  lessees  shall  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  by  them  certified  copies  of  the 
lease  held  by  them,  respectively,  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  government  revenue-officer  for  the  time  being, 
who  may  be  in  charge  at  the  said  islands,  as  the  authority  of  the  party  for  landing  and  taking  skins. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  surrenderor  forfeiture 
of  any  lease,  other  leases  may  be  made  in  manner  as  aforesaid  for  other  terms  of  twenty  years;  but  no  persons  other 
than  American  citizens  shall  be  permitted,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  to  occupy  said  islands,  or  either  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  skins  of  fur-seals  therefrom,  nor  shall  any  foreign  vessel  be  engaged  in  taking  such  skins ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  vacate  and  declare  any  lease  forfeited,  if  the  same  be  held  or  operated  for 
the  use,  benefit,  or  advantage,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  person  or  persons  other  than  American  citizens.  Every 
lease  shall  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  will  not  keep,  sell,  furnish,  give,  or  dispose  of  any 
distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  on  either  of  said  islands  to  any  of  the  natives  thereof,  such  person  not  being 
a  physician  and  furnishing  the  same  for  use  as  medicine;  and  any  person  who  shall  kill  any  fur-seal  on  either  of 
said  islands,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  (excepting  natives  as  provided  by  this  act),  without  authority  of  the 
lessees  thereof,  and  any  person  who  shall  molest,  disturb,  or  interfere  with  said  lessees,  or  either  of  them,  or  their 
agents  or  employes,  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  business,  under,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
gttilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  each  offense,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  in  the  same  way  and  by  like 
penalties  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  this  act ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  appurtenances,  and 
cargo,  whose  crews  shall  be  found  engaged  in  any  violation  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be 
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forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  and  if  any  person  or  company,  under  any  lease,  herein  authorized,  shall  knowinglj 
kill,  or  permit  to  be  killed,  any  number  of  seals  exceeding  the  number  for  each  island  in  this  act  prescribed,  such 
person  or  company  shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  aforesaid,  also  forfeit  the  whole  number  of  th« 
skins  of  seals  killed  in  that  year,  or,  in  case  the  same  have  been  disposed  of,  then  said  person  or  company  shall 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  revenue  offtcer,  officially  acting  as  such  on  either  oi 
said  islands,  to  seize  and  destroy  any  distilled  spirits  or  spirituous  liquors  found  thereon ;  Provided,  That  such  officer 
shall  make  detailed  report  of  bis  doings  to  the  collector  of  the  port. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  annual  rental  to  be  reserved  by  said  lease,  shall  be  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  doUara  per  annum,  to  be  secured  by  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  to  that  amount,  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  revenue  tax  or  duty  of  two  dollars  is  hereby  laid  upon  each  fur-seal  skin  taken  and  shipped  from  said 
islands  during  the  continuance  of  such  lease,  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection 
and  payment  of  the  same;  and  to  secure  the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of  said 
islands,  and  also  for  carrying  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  this  act;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  terminate  any  lease  given  to  any  person,  corapanj'^,  or  corporation,  on  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  rules  and  regulations  established  by  him. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation  OA'^er  the  territorj 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Eussia,  to  establish  a  collection  district  therein,  and  for  other  purposes  ",  approved 
July  27, 1868,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  this  act ;  and  all  prosecution  for  offenses  committed  against  the  provisiont 
of  this  act,  and  all  other  proceedings  had  because  of  the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  which  are 
authorized  by  said  act  above  mentioned,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof,  and  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  hereafter  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  July  1,  1870. 

Amended,  March  24,  1874. — Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  far-bearing  animals  in  Alaska",  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  designate  the  months  in  which  the  fur- 
seals  may  be  taken  for  their  skins  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and. St.  George,  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto,  and  the  number  to  be  taken  on  or  about  each  island  respectively. 

37.    THE  OEGANIZATION  AND  EEGULATIONS  OF  THE  ALASKA  COMMEECIAL  COMPANY. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ALASKA  COMMEECIAL   COMPANY,   SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA. 

I.  The  corporate  name  of  this  company  is  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  its  affairs  are  under  the 
control  of  five  trustees,  who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  by  the  stockholders  of  the  company  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  June  in  each  year,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company.  At  all  elections  of  trustees  by  the  stockholders,  each 
stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  share  of  stock  held  by  him  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
Stockholders  may  vote  by  proxy.    All  proxies  shall  be  signed  by  the  party  owning  the  stock  represented. 

II.  The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  company  is  San  Francisco,  California. 

III.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  will  be  held  at  the  oflice  of  the  company  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  and  no  notice  of  such  meeting  to  any  of  the  trustees  shall  be  requisite. 
Other  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  may  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  president,  by  notice,  signed  by  him,  of  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  personally  served  on  each  trustee  residing  within  this  state,  or  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  San  Francisco  for  ten  days  successively  next  preceding  the  day  of  such  meeting.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  upon  notice,  signed  by  three  trustees,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  meeting  is  called,  having  been  duly  served  on  each  trustee,  or  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
crrculatioa  in  San  Francisco  for  ten  days  successively  next  preceding  the  day  of  meeting,  and  no  business  other 
than  that  specified  in  the  notice  shall  be  transacted  at  such  special  meeting.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  any 
three  of  the  trustees  being  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  company. 
Adjourned  meetings  may  be  held  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  adopted  at  any  regular  or  general 
meeting  of  the  board.  Any  three  trustees  elected  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and 
being  present  at  the  close  of  such  stockholders'  meeting  may,  on  the  same  day,  without  notice  to  any  of  the  trustees, 
meet  and  organize  the  board  by  the  election  of  officers,  and  may  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  board  at  such  meeting. 

IV.  The  officers  of  the  company  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election  of  trustees ;  such  officers  to  hold 
office  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
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V.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  the  meet!  £8  cf  the  board.  In  case 
neither  is  present,  the  board  may  appoint  a  president  pro  tempore. 

VI.  All  vacancies  in  the  board  may  be  filled  by  the  board  at  the  next  meeting  after  the  existence  of  such 
vacancy,  and  it  shall  require  the  afdrmative  vote  of  three  trustees  to  elect.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  occurring  amonjr 
the  officers  or  agents  of  the  company,  the  same  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting  of  the  board.* 

VII.  All  certificates  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  attested 
by  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  can  be  issued  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto  or  then-  authorized  agent. 
All  transfers  of  stock  shall  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  company  by  the  secretary,  upon  surrender  of  the  original 
certificate  or  certificates,  properly  indorsed  by  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  same  was  issued.  :So  stock  shall  be 
transferred  to  any  person  not  a  stockholder  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  such  transfer,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  offered  for  sale  to  the  company,  or  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  the  purchase  at  the  fair  cash  or  market 
value  refused,  except  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees  permitting  such  transfer. 

VIII.  The  corporate  seal  of  the  company  consists  of  a  die  of  the  following  words:  "Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California." 

IX.  The  corporate  seal,  and  all  property,  securities,  interests  and  business  of  the  company,  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  general  management  of  the  president,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  funds  of 
the  company  shall  be  deposited  (from  time  to  time  as  they  are  received)  to  the  credit  of  the  company,  with  a  bank 
doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  to  be  designated  by  the  president,  and  the  said  funds  can  be  drawn  from  such 
bank  only  by  proper  checks  or  drafts,  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president  of  the  company.  The  books  of  the 
company  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  who  shall  also  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
trustees  had  at  their  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require. 

X.  The  pay  and  salaries  of  all  ofilcers  of  the  company  shall  be  determined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

XI.  The  president  of  the  company  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  employ  such  general  business  agents, 
factors,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  employes  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  requisite  for  conducting  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  company;  and  he  shall  fix  the  pay,  commissions,  or  salaries  of  all  such  agents,  factors,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  other  employes,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

XII.  All  transfers  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company,  made  to  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
made  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  any  foreign  government,  are  absolutely  void. 

XIII.  Dividends  from  the  net  profits  of  the  company  may  be  declared  and  paid  by  order  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  accordance  with  law. 

XIV.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  board,  of  trustees  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

ebgxjlations  for  oondtjot  op  affairs  on  the  seal-islands. 

Office  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 


San  Francisco,  January,  1872. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

1.  The  general  management  of  the  company's  affairs  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  is  intrusted 
to  one  general  agent,  whose  lawful  orders  and  directions  must  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  all  subordinate  agents  and 
employes. 

*2.  Seals  can  only  be  taken  on  the  islands  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  and  October  in  each 
year,  except  those  killed  by  the  native  inhabitants,  for  food  and  clothing,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Female  seals  and  seals  less  than  one  year  old  will  not  be  killed  at  any  time,  and  the 
kilUng  of  seals  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  islands,  or  on  or  about  the  rookeries,  beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks,  where 
they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  remain,  or  by  the  use  of  firearms,  or  any  other  means  tending  to  drive  the  seals  away 
from  the  islands,  is  expressly  forbidden. 

3.  The  use  of  fire-arms  on  the  islands,  during  the  period  from  the  first  arrival  of  seals  in  the  spring  season  until 
they  disappear  from  the  islands  in  autumn,  is  prohibited. 

4.  Ko  dogs  will  be  permitted  on  the  islands. 

6.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  kill  seals  for  their  skins  on  the  islands,  except  under  the  supervision  and 
authority  of  the  agents  of  the  company. 

6.  No  vessels  other  than  those  employed  by  the  company,  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted  to 
touch  at  the  islands,  or  to  land  any  persons  or  merchandise  thereon,  except  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  vessels  in 
distress. 

•7.  The  number  of  seals  which  may  be  annually  killed  for  their  skins  on  St.  Paul  island  is  limited  to  75,000, 
and  the  number  which  may  be  so  killed  on  St.  George  island  is  limited  to  25,000. 


*  Sections  2  aud  7  of  the  above  regulations  were  based  upoD  the  law  of  July  1, 1870 ;  but  since  then  Congress  has  given  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasnry  the  power  to  fix  the  ratio  for  each  island  upon  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  also  to  extend  the  time 
for  taking  seal-skins,  from  the  1st  of  June  up  to  the  15th  of  A.ugust.— H.  W.  E. 
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8.  No  persons  other  than  American  citizens,  or  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  of  said  islands,  will  be  employed  by 
the  company  on  the  islands  in  any  capacity. 

9.  The  Aleutian  people  living  on  the  islands  will  be  employed  by  the  company  in  taking  seals  for  their  skins, 
and  they  will  be  paid  for  the  labor  of  taking  each  skin  and  delivering  the  same  at  the  salt-house  forty  cents,  coin, 
until  otherwise  ordered'by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  other  labor  performed  for  the  company,  proper  and 
remunerative  wages  will  be  paid,  the  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  agents  of  the  company  and  the 
persons  employed.  The  working-parties  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  no  compulsory 
means  will  ever  be  used  to  induce  the  people  to  labor.  AH  shall  be  free  to  labor  or  not,  as  they  may  choose.  The 
agents  of  the  company  will  make  selection  of  the  seals  to  be  killed,  and  are  authorized  to  use  all  proper  means  to 
prevent  the  cutting  of  skins. 

10.  AUjprovisious  and  merchandise  required  by  the  inhabitants  for  legitimate  use  will  be  furnished  them  from 
the  company's  stores,  at  prices  not  higher  than  ordinary  retail  prices  at  San  Francisco,  and  in  no  case  at  prices 
above  25  per  cent,  advance  on  wholesale  or  invoice  prices  in  San  Francisco. 

11.  The  necessary  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  salmon  will  be  furnished  the  people  gratis. 

12.  All  widows  and  orphan  children  on  the  islands  will  be  supported  by  the  company. 

13.  The  landing  or  manufacture  on  the  islands  of  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  or  wines  will,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  permitted  by  the  company,  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  fermented  liquors  by  the  inhabitants 
must  be  discouraged  in  every  legitimate  manner. 

14.  Free  transportation  and  subsistence  on  the  company's  vessels  will  be  furnished  all  people  who  at  any  time 
desire  to  remove  from  the  islands  to  any  place  in  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands. 

15.  Free  schools  wiU  be  maintained  by  the  company  eight  months  in  each  year,  four  hours  per  day,  Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted,  and  agentiB  and  teachers  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all.  The  company  will 
furnish  the  necessary  books,  stationery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  without  cost  to  the  people. 

16.  The  physicians  of  the  company  are  required  to  faithfully  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  both  medical  attendance 
and  medicines  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  on  the  islands ;  and  the  acceptance  of  gratuities  from  the  people  for  such 
services  is  forbidden. 

17.  The  dwelling-houses  now  being  erected  by  the  company  will  be  occupied  by  the  Aleutian  families  free  of 
rent  or  other  charges. 

18.  No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  emi)loy6s  of  the  company  in  the  local  government  of  the  people 
Dn  the  islands,  or  in  their  social  or  domestic  relations,  or  in  their  religious  rites  or  ceremonies,  will  be  countenanced 
or  tolerated. 

19.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  agents  and  employes  of  the  company  to  at  all  times  treat  the  inhabitants  of 
bhe  islands  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  them.  Force  is  never  to 
be  used  against  them,  except  in  defense  of  life,  or  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property.  The 
igents  and  employes  of  the  company  are  expected  to  instruct  the  native  people  in  household  economy,  and,  by 
precept  and  example,  illustrate  to  them  the  principles  and  benefits  of  a  higher  civilization. 

20.  Faithful  and  strict  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  and  obligations  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress 
jntitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska",  approved  July  1, 1870,  and  the 
jbligations  contained  in  the  lease  to  the  company  executed  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribed  under  authority  of  said  act,  is  especially  enjoined  upon  all  agents  and  employes 
3f  the  company.  The  authority  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  appointed  to  reside  upon  the  islands  must  be 
cespected,  whenever  lawfully  exercised.  The  interest  of  the  company  in  the  management  of  the  seal-fisheries  being 
dentical  in  character  with  that  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  agents  of  the  company 
md  the  agents  of  the  government,  if  all  concerned  faithfully  perform  their  several  duties  and  comply  with  the  laws 
md  regulations. 

21.  The  general  agent  of  the  company  will  cause  to  be  kept  books  of  record  on  each  island,  in  which  shall  be 
recorded  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and,  from  time  to  time,  all  births,  marriages,  and 
ieaths  which  may  occur  on  the  islands,  stating,  in  cases  of  death,  the  causes  of  the  same.  A  full  transcript  of  these 
records  will  be  annually  forwarded  to  the  home  office  at  San  Francisco. 

22.  Copies  of  these  regulations  will  be  kept  constantly  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  both  islands,  and  any 
villful  violation  of  the  same  by  the  agents  or  employes  of  the  company  will  be  followed  by  the  summary  removal 
)f  the  offending  party. 

JOHN  F.  MILLEE, 
President  AlasTca  Commercial  Gom'pamy. 

General  Miller,  in  January,  1881,  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  California,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
le  is  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  by  Mr.  Lewis  Gerstle,  who  is  one  of  the  original 
itockholders,  and  who  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with  the  business.  The  affairs  of  the  company  are  now 
)rincipally  managed  by  Messrs.  Gerstle,  Sloss,  Niebaum,  and  Neumann,  on  the  Pacific  coast;  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
it  Washington ;  and  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  in  London. 
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38.  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGEBSS. 

Eatio  of  oatoh  4.T  FIRST  INCOBEBOTLT  APPOETiONED.— The  Original  text  of  the  existing  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  seal-islands,  provides  that  the  100,000  seals  which  may  be  annually  taken  from  them  shall  be 
proportioned  by  killing  75,000  on  St.  Paul  and  25,000  on  St.  George.  This  ratio  was  based  evidently  upon  the 
foregoing  table  of  Veniaminov,  which,  if  accurate,  would  clearly  show  that  fully  one-third  as  many  seals  repaired  to 
the  smaller  island  as  to  the  larger  one,  and  until  I  made  my  surveys,  1872-'74,  it  was  so  considered  by  all  parties 
interested.  The  fact,  however,  which  I  soon  discovered,  is  that  St.  George  receives  only  one-eighteenth  of  the 
whole  aggregate  of  fur-seal  visitation  peculiar  to  the  Pribylov  islands,  St.  Paul  entertaining  the  other  seventeen 
parts. 

EbaSON  foe  amendment  of  1874.— This  amazing  difference,  in  the  light  of  prior  knowledge  and  understanding, 
caused  me,  on  returning  to  Washington  in  October,  1873,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
ask  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that,  in  the  event  of  abnormally  warm  killing-seasons,  a  smaller  number  might 
be  taken  from  St.  George,  with  a  corresponding  increase  at  St.  Paul;  for,  unless  this  was  done,  it  might  become  at 
any  season  a  matter  of  great  hardship  to  secure  25,000  killable  seals  on  St.  George,  in  the  short  period  allotted  by 
the  law  of  July  1, 1870.  The  Treasury  Department,  while  fully  concurring  in  my  representations,  seemed  to  doubt 
its  power  to  do  so;  then,  with  its  sanction,  I  carried  the  question  before  Congress,  January,  1874,  and  secured  from 
that  body  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1870,  above  quoted  in  full  (act,  etc.,  approved  March  24, 1874),  which 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  fixes  the  hitherto  inflexible  ratio  of  killing 
on  each  island  upon  a  sliding  scale,  as  it  were,  for  adjustment  from  season  to  season,  upon  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  subject;  and,  also,  this  amendatory  act  grants  an  extension  of  the  legal  limit  of  killing,  by 
giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  fix  it  annually. 

Law  woeks  well. — As  the  law  is  now  amended,  the  killing  on  the  two  islands  can  be  sensibly  adjusted  each 
season,  by  the  relative  number  of  seals  on  the  two  islands,  which  will  vary  so  markedly  on  St.  George  according  as 
it  may  be  abnormally  dry  and  warm  when  the  period  for  driving  the  "hoUuschickie"  is  at  hand.* 

Special  Agents  of  the  Tebasuey  Depaetment. — Prior  to  March,  1872,  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
Department  over  its  interests  on  the  Pribylov  islands  was  directed  by  the  detail  of  special  agents  from  the  Secretarj , 
who  paid  them  out  of  a  contingent  fund  of  $50,000,  which  Congress  voted  in  1868  for  the  "collection  of  customs" 
iu  Alaska;  this  appropriation  running  out,  the  secretary  drew  the  following  bill,  which  Congress  adopted,  and  it 
was  approved  March  5, 1872: 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he,  and  he  is  herehy,  authorized  to  appoint  one  agent  and  three 
assistant  agents,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  management  or  the  seal-fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  the  performance  of  such  other  duties  aa 
may  he  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  said  agent  shall  receive  the  sum  often  dollars  ^er  diem;  cue  assistant 
agent  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  per  diem;  and  two  assistant  agents  the  sum  of  six  dollars  each  per  diem  while  so  employed ;  and  they  shall 
also  he  allowed  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Alaska,  such  expenses  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  II.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  upon 
each  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  for  the  use  of  said  agents,  the  cost  of  both  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  III.  And  le  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  agents  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  empowered  to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  relating 
to  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  take  testimony  in  Alaska  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  any  manner  concerning  the  public 
revenues. 

Under  this  law  the  present  force  of  treasury  ofiBcers  is  creditably  maintained  on  the  Pribylov  islands.  Living 
there,  as  they  do,  in  perfect  isolation,  so  far  from  headquarters,  it  is  necessary  that,  to  insure  the  personal  ability 
of  the  officers  to  be  out  on  the  killing-grounds  in  the  sealing-season,  two  agents  at  least  should  be  detailed  upon 
each  island,  as  they  are;  should  one  fall  sick,  then  the  other  is  on  hand.  The  work  every  year  of  taking  the  seals, 
like  the  moving  of  the  tides,  cannot  and  will  not  wait  for  any  man;  it  is  literally  "now  or  never!"  with  its  conduct. 

*  Upon  my  urgent  and  persistent  representations,  the  law  directing,  and  appropriating  for,  the  maiutenance  of  a  revenue  cutter  in 
Alaska  waters,  for  the  protection  of  the  seal-islands  and  sea-otter  hunting-grounds,  was  inserted  in  the  sundry  civil  budget  for  1877 ;  and, 
in  May  of  that  year,  the  late  Capt.  George  W.  Bailey,  in  the  United  States  revenue  marine  cutter  "Richard  Eush",  sailed  on  that  errand 
from  San  Francisco.  This  special  service  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  now  will  remain  a  regularly  sustained  action  on  the  part  of 
the  department,  I  trust.  The  excellent  record  and  efaoiency  of  the  supervision  rendered  by  the  revenue  marine  in  Alaska  has  been  so  well 
maintained  and  is  so  apparent,  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  he  suffered  to  fall.  It  is  the  only  effective  arm  of  the  United  States  government 
in  that  region,  or  that  has  ever  been  so.    All  travel  in  that  country  is  essentially  by  water;  nine-tenths  of  its  people  live  by  the  seaside. 

The  fur-seals  of  Alaska,  collectively  and  individually,  are  the  property  of  the  general  government,  and  for  their  special  and  sole 
protection  the  extra  legislation  of  July,  1870,  was  designedly  enacted.  Every  fur-seal  playing  in  the  waters  of  Bering  sea  around  about 
the  Pribylov  islands,  no  matter  if  found  so  doing  one  hundred  miles  away  from  those  rookeries,  belongs  there,  has  been  begotten  and 
born  thereon,  and  is  the  animal  that  the  explicit  shield  of  the  law  protects;  no  legal  sophism  or  quibble  can  cloud  the  whole  truth  of 
my  statement.  Construe  the  law  otherwise,  then  a  marine  license  of  hunting  beyond  a  marine  league  (3  miles)  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pribylov  islands,  would  soon  raise  up  such  a  multitudinous  fleet,  that  its  cruising  could  not  fail,  in  a  few  short  years,  in  so  harassing 
and  irritating  the  breeding-seals  as  to  cause  their  withdrawal  from  the  Alaskan  rookeries,  and  probable  retreat  to  those  of  Russia— a 
source  of  undoubted  Muscovltio  delight  and  emolument,  and  of  corresponding  shame  and  loss  to  us. 

The  matter  is,  however,  now  thoroughly  appreciated  and  understood  at  the  Treasury  Department,  ajid  has  beeu  during  the  past 
our  years,  as  the  seal  pirates  have  discovered  to  their  chagrin  and  discomfiture. 
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39.  PAIiAGEAPHS  OF   EEFEEENOB  RELATIVE  TO   SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  PEEOBDING 

MEMOIE,  AND  EBFEEEED  TO  AS  IVOTE  39. 

A.  Pebvious  pxjblications  op  the  writer  [Section  I]. — I  allude,  at  the  outset,  to  the  fact  that  a  brief  digest 
of  my  surveys  had  been  published  by  the  government  in  1873-74;  it  is  entitled  Condition  of  Affairs  in  Alaska: 
8°,  1874.  This  report  was  principally  given  up  to  the  state  of  the  fur-trade  over  all  Alaska,  the  people  and  resources 
thereof;  it  also  contains  the  substance  of  a  still  briefer  report  of  mine  made  upon  the  Pribylov  islands  in  September, 
1873,  and  was  printed  by  the  Treasury  Department  during  my  absence  in  Alaska.  Owing  to  causes  of  which  I  have 
necessarily  no  personal  knowledge,  only  75  copies  of  this  report  were  struck  off;  it  was  illustrated  by  50  quarto 
plates  photographed  from  my  drawings  and  paintings. 

B.  St.  Felix  must  not  be  confounded  with  Masapuera  [Section  2j. — The  overshadowing  number  of 
fur-seals  found  on  Masafuera  and  Juan  Fernandez  islands,  just  to  the  southward  of  this  island,  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  existence,  or  not,  of  Arctocephalus  on  this  island  and  Ambrosia  islet,  in  the  old  records 
and  statements  of  Antarctic  fur-sealers.  It  has,  however,  never  been  a  very  prominent  rookery,  but  it  has  been  one, 
nevertheless,  and  hence  I  give  its  name. 

A  fur-sej/l  skin  was  taken  from  either  the  straits  of  Le  Maire  or  Juan  Fernandez  as  early  as  1686,  and  presented 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  London;  here  it  was  first  noticed  as  new  by  Dr.  Grew,  in  1694;  but  the  name 
of  the  donor  and  the  locality  being  unknown,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  by  naturalists,  and  Grew's  descriptions 
were  laid  aside  by  them  as  obscure  and  apocryphal;  indeed,  even  as  late  as  1823,  Baron  Cuvier  said  of  the  Grew 
diagnosis,  "  Qiie  faire  de  cette  phoque — Que  faire  de  cette  otarie?"    {Diet.  Class.  cPEist.  JVa*.,  tome  xiii.) 

I  say  that  this  specimen  was  taken  from  the  above  localities  in  all  probability ;  because,  unless  it  came  from 
the  Falkland  islands,  there  were  no  other  fur-seal  grounds  known  to  navigators  at  so  early  a  date.  Spanish  and 
English  buccaneers  were,  however,  familiar  with  Juan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera  as  soon  as  1574-'86,  or  a  full 
century  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  Grew  specimen.  These  sea  pirates,  however,  prided  themselves  over  their  swords 
alone ;  so  we  have  no  record  of  what  they  really  knew  or  did.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them,  evidently,  employed  a 
leisure  hour  or  day  in  securing  and  transmitting  the  skin  above  referred  to.  In  summing  up,  therefore,  Henry 
Brewer,  in  1646,  at  Staten  land,  first  noticed  the  southern  fur-seal.  William  Dampier,  in  1683,  first  called  specific 
attention  to  it  as  a  fur-seal,  and  Dr.  Grew,  as  above  stated,  first  described  it  formally  as  a  new  seal  to  natural 
science.    So  much  is  due  to  the  true  literature  of  the  Antarctic  fur-seal. 

C  Peibylov's  discovert  op  the  islands  [Section  3]. — "Anglieskie  Bookta,"  or  EngMsh  bay,  so-called 
by  the  natives  because  in  1849  a  large  English  whale  (?)  ship  was  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  that  reach  of  the  coast, 
and  the  wreck  driven  ashore  there. 

D.  Land  and  scenery  [Section  4]. — This  village  lagoon  has  been  filling  up  very  perceptibly  since  1868, 
when  Hutchinson  and  Morgan  then  were  able  to  sail  in  a  small  sloop,  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  up  to  its  head. 
To-day  such  a  vessel  could  not  come  nearer  than  half  a  mile  to  their  anchorage  of  1868.  The  principal  shoaling  takes 
place  in  a  direct  line  here  between  Tolstoi  Mees  and  the  Village  Hill,  where  a  rocky  reef  seems  to  be  slowly  rising, 
pushed  up  by  ice  fields.  The  sloop  yacht  "  Jabez  Howe",  which  was  wrecked  in  1873  on  Akootan,  is  probably  the 
last  sea-going  vessel  that  has  or  ever  will  gain  an  entrance  to  the  village  lagooh,  St.  Paul  island;  or  swing  at 
anchor  in  the  cove. 

E.  St.  Paul  [Section  4].— The  physical  difficulties  of  pedestrianism  here  recall  vividly  to  my  mind  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Edward  Gill,  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  naturalist.  Professor  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Late  in  October,  1876,  this  young  man,  in  company  with  several  of  the  natives  and  two  agents  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  started  out  one  bright  morning  for  a  walk,  intending  to  gt)  to  Northeast  point,  then  to  return 
by  Nahsayvemia  to  English  bay,  and  home  to  the  village  in  the  evening ;  they  had  journeyed  on  this  route  as  far 
as  Maroonitch,  at  the  north  shore,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and  sleet  arose  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces  as  they 
came  across  the  island  to  English  bay.  Gill  sank  several  times  from  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  severe  exercise  of 
walking  in  the  sphagnum  on  Boga  Slov  and  of  jumping  over  the  tussocks  near  the  bay.  Finally,  at  the  head  of  the 
lagoon,  and  in  sight  of  the  village  lights,  he  dropped  into  the  long  grass,  utterly  prostrated;  his  companions,  too 
weak  to  carry  him  farther,  struggled  on,  and  when  the  relief  party  found  him  he  was  warm,  but  life  had  departed. 
He  was  in  perfect  health  and  condition  at  the  starting;  but  the  chill  fury  of  the  icy  gale  had  compassed  his  death. 

F.  Eesident  natives  of  St.  Paul,  July  1,  1870,  taken  prom  Philip  Volkov's  lists,  August  8,  1873. 

[Section  6.] 

[The  names  in  italics  were  either  dead  or  absent  from  the  island  at  the  date  of  copy,  August  8,  1873.  J 


1.  Philip  Keemachneek. 

2.  Effroaeenia,  his  wife. 

3.  Ivan,  his  son. 

4.  Danelo,  his  son. 

5.  Vasseele  Seedulee. 


6.  Mareena,  his  wife. 

7.  Alexander,  his  son. 

8.  Sylvester,  his  son. 

9.  Eefeem,  Anoolanak. 
10.  Matroona,  his  wife. 


11.  Simeon,  adopted  son. 

12.  Marha  Aveelyah. 

13.  FeeUtohat,  his  lei/e. 

14.  Peter  Peeshenkov. 

15.  Matroona,  his  wife. 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

03. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 


Ivan  Eemanov. 

Anua,  his  wife. 

Yeagor,  his  son. 

Loobov,  his  step-daughter. 

Maxseem,  his  step-son. 

Maria,  his  niece. 

Nickolai  Rrulioy. 

Peter  Krukov. 

Agrafeena,  his  wife. 

Ivan  Korchootin. 

Ooleeana,  his  wife. 

Yahkov  Korchootin. 

Lookahria,  his  sister. 

Natalia  Makooleena. 

Maria  Paranchina. 

Keesar  Shabby  lean. 

Agrafeena,  his  wife. 

Neekon,  his  son. 

Mpsimia  Plottnilcova. 

Avdotia,  her  daughter. 

Prokoopee  Meeseekin. 

Eveduxsia,  his  wife. 

Avdotia  Meeseekina,  his  step-mother. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Meeseekin. 

Deemeetree  Veatkin. 

Evelampia  Veatkin, 

Balakshin  (Benedict). 

Matroona,  his  wife. 

Meexhae,  his  son.  ^ 

Balakshin,  second  (Benedict). 

Stepan  Krukov. 

Natalie,  his  wife. 

Avdokia  Seeribneekova  (widow). 

Timofay,  her  son. 

Olga,  her  daughter. 

Paraakeevee,  her  daughter. 

Akooleena,  her  daughter. 

Michael  Barrhov. 

Malauia,  his  wife. 

Agnes,  his  daughter. 

Daniel,  his  nephew. 

Avdotia,  Schepeteenah  (widow). 

Tahreentee,  her  son. 

Elasie,  her  son. 

Hee-une-lah,  her  daughter. 

Kerick  Booterin,  first  chief. 

Seeg-lee-teekiah,  his  wife. 

Patalamon,  hU  son. 

Kerick,  his  son. 

Salomayee,  his  daughter. 

Ooleeta,  his  daughter. 

George  Booterin,  his  son. 

Carp  Booterin. 

Lookariah  Booterin. 

Alexander  Panoov. 

Porfeerie,  his  son. 

Avdotia,  his  step-daughter, 

Paraskeevie,  his  step-daughter, 

Yakov  Sootyahgin. 

Eeroadea,  his  wife. 

Feedosayee  Saydeek. 

Anesia,  his  wife. 

Anna,  his  daughter. 

Feoktista,  his  godmother. 

Dayneese  Saydeek. 

Baiz  yahzeekov  (Ihilampia). 

Anna,  his  toi/e. 

Maria,  hig  daughter. 

Maroon  Nakock. 

Paraskeevie,  his  wife. 


86. 

Zaohar,  Ms  step-son. 

156. 

Paymen  Kooznitzov. 

87. 

,  his  nephew. 

157. 

Oseep  Baizyahzeekov. 

88. 

Paraskeevie,  niece. 

158. 

Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

89. 

Natalia  Habaroova. 

159. 

Paul,  his  son. 

90. 

Pavel  Habarov,  her  son. 

160. 

Kahsaynyah,  his  step-daughter 

91. 

Paul Shies-neekov  (priest). 

161. 

Avdokia,  his  step-daughter. 

92. 

Meeh-ah-elo,  his  son. 

•162. 

Kahsaynyah,  his  daughter. 

93. 

Meeloveedova,  Alexsandra  (widow). 

163. 

Ivan  Paranchin. 

94. 

Simeon,  her  son. 

164. 

Zaharrov  Evemaiuov. 

95. 

Alexsandra,  her  daughter. 

165. 

Keereenayah,  his  wife. 

96.~ 

Antone,  her  son. 

166. 

Fevronia,  his  daughter. 

97. 

Maroia,"her  daughter. 

167. 

Ivan  Hapov. 

98. 

Kerick  Artamanov. 

168. 

Anna,  his  sister-in-law. 

99. 

Olga,  his  wife. 

169. 

Alexsandra,  his  daughter. 

100. 

Melania,  his  daughter. 

170. 

Ivan,  his  son. 

101. 

Vasseleesee,  his  daughter. 

171. 

Yeagor  Korchootin. 

102. 

Kah-sayn-yah,  his  daughter. 

172. 

Zachar  Saydeek. 

103. 

Gearman  Artapaanov. 

173. 

Oosteenia,  his  wife. 

104. 

Anna  Tarantaj'vah  (widow). 

174. 

Vasseelee,  his  sou. 

105. 

Anna,  her  daughter. 

175. 

Marvra,  his  daughter. 

106. 

Stephen  Bayloglazov. 

176. 

Nekon,  his  nephew. 

107. 

Yealeena,  his  wife. 

177. 

Feelip  Saydeek. 

108. 

Sayrgee,  his  son. 

178. 

Stepan  Skahvortsov. 

109. 

Anna,  his  daughter. 

179. 

Philip  Vollkov. 

110. 

Paraskeevie,  his  adopted  girl. 

180. 

Ellen,  his  daughter. 

111. 

Ermolie  Gushing. 

181. 

Matroona,  his  daughter. 

112. 

Faokla,  his  wife. 

182. 

Marklel  Vollkov,  his  son.' 

113. 

Faokla,  his  daughter. 

183. 

Gavreelo  Korchurgin. 

114. 

Oolyahnah,  his  daughter. 

184. 

Lnkaylean,  his  son. 

115. 

Aggie  Gushing,  his  son. 

185. 

Ivan  Sootyahgen. 

116. 

Antone  Sootyahgen. 

186. 

Heeyoniah,  his  wife. 

117. 

Oolyahnah,  his  wife. 

187. 

Aneesia,  his  daughter. 

118. 

Meetrofan,  his  son. 

188. 

Emelian  Sootyahgen. 

119. 

Meehaie,  Ms  son. 

189. 

Marko  Korchootin. 

120. 

Yahkov  Mandrigan. 

190. 

Dareyah,  his  wife. 

121. 

Afanashia,  his  wife. 

191. 

Ivan,  his  son. 

122. 

Loohayleean,  his  son. 

192. 

Zeenovia,  his  daughter. 

123. 

Maria,  his  daughter. 

193. 

Timofay  Glottov. 

124. 

Oseep  Pahomov. 

194. 

Maria,  his  wife. 

125. 

Varvarah,  his  wife. 

195. 

,  his  son. 

126. 

Maria  Seedova  (widow). 

196. 

Ivan,  his  son. 

127. 

Ahkakee,  her  son. 

197. 

Yeafeemia,  his  daughter. 

128. 

,  her  daughter. 

198. 

Iraklin  Mandrigan. 

129. 

,  her  daughter. 

199. 

Oosteenie,  his  wife. 

130. 

,  her  daughter. 

200. 

Scon,  his  son. 
'aul  Soovorrov. 

131. 

-,  her  daughter. 

201. 

132. 

Alexsayee  Neederazov. 

202. 

Vassa,  his  wife. 

133. 

Akooleena,  his  wife; 

203. 

,  his  son. 

134. 

Christeena,  his  daughter. 

204. 

Akyleena,  his  mother. 

135. 

Agrafeena,  his  daughter. 

205. 

Agrafeena,  his  adopted  girl. 

136. 

Keer  Saydeek. 

206. 

Yeafeem  Korchootin. 

137. 

Yealeena,  his  wife. 

207. 

Palahgayee,  his  wife. 

138. 

Maria,  his  daughter. 

208. 

Peter,  his  son. 

1.39. 

Ivan  Mandrigan. 

209. 

Iiuka  Mandrigan. 

140. 

Tatahyahn,  his  wife. 

210. 

Eereena,  his  wife. 

141. 

Vasseelee,  his  son. 

211. 

Neekeeta  Yitohmainov. 

142. 

Marfa,  his  daughter. 

212. 

Christeena,  his  daughter. 

143. 

Feelat  Teetov. 

213. 

Domenah,  his  daughter. 

144. 

Peter,  his  son. 

214. 

Taheesah,  his  daughter. 

145. 

Yeaon,  his  son. 

215. 

Ivan  Yitchmainov. 

146. 

Yeagor  Arkashav. 

216. 

Michael  Korzerov. 

147. 

Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

217. 

Alexsandra,  his  wife. 

148. 

Martin,  his  step-son. 

218. 

Stepan  Korzerov. 

149. 

Nekolaie,  his  step-son. 

219. 

Paul  Korzerov. 

150. 

Stepan,  his  step-son. 

220. 

Ivan  Sozlov. 

151. 

Kereek,  his  son. 

221. 

Palahgayah,  his  mother. 

152. 

Arsaynee,  his  son. 

222. 

Feodar,  her  son. 

153. 

Tatayahnah,  his  daughter. 

223. 

Eveduchna,  her  daughter. 

154. 

Timofay  Evanov. 

224. 

Platone  Tarakanov. 

155. 

Fevronia,  his  daughter. 

225 

Marfa,  hiswifo 
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White  men  in  charge. 


1.  Dr.  Mclntyre. 

2.  H.  W.  Mclntyre. 

3.  Dr.  Cramer. 

4.  John  M.  Morton. 


5.  Chas.  Bryant. 

6.  D.  Webster. 

7.  ,  a  cooper. 

8.  ,  a  carpenter. 


226.  Akoolena,  his  mother. 

'iSlil.  Kerick  Taratanov. 

228.  Domian  M.  Kok  (John  Frater). 

229.  Oolyahnah,  his  wife. 

230.  Anna,.his  daughter. 

231.  Salomayah,  Artamanov's  daughter. 

What  constitutes  a  native  op  St.  Paul. — There  has  been  some  petty  divergence  of  opinion  on  tlie 
island  as  to  who  are  the  real "  natives  "  thereof,  because  these  natives  enjoy  certain  privileges  that  are  very  valuable 
to  them  and  coveted  by  all  outside  Alaskan  brethren. 

In  this  connection  the  people  living  here  are  divided  into  three  classes;  that  is,  the  males : 

First.  The  natives,  properly  speaking,  or  those  who  have  been  born  and  raised  upon  the  Pribylov  islands;  not 
over  one-quarter  of  the  present  adult  population  can  lay  claim  to  this  title. 

Second.  The  people  who  were  living  thereon,  but  not  born  natives  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  all  Alaska, 
Jidy,  1867;  this  class  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  islands  as  they  exist  to-day. 

Third.  The  people  who  were  living  and  working  as  sealers  on  the  Pribylov  islands  at  the  date  of  the  granting 
by  the  government  of  the  present  lease  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  August  31,  1870. 

Of  the  above  three  divisions,  strict  justice  and  true  equity  unite  in  recognizing  the  third  class  as  the  natives  of 
the  Pribylov  islands.  This  settles  the  question  also  to  the  best  satisfaction  of  these  people  themselves,  and  removes 
every  quibble  of  dispute  in  the  premises.  Accurate  records  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  living  on  each  island 
at  the  date  of  the  lease  in  1871  can  be  found  in  the  church  registers  on  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

Curious  dekivation  op  natives'  names. — Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Eussian  language  will  not 
fail  to  notice  that  the  names  in  the  above  list  have  some  odd  derivations,  relating  to  physical  peculiarities,  defects, 
and  other  originations  that  are  more  or  less  comical  in  their  suggestions.  I  was  told  by  a  very  bright  Eussian,  who 
spent  a  season  here,  1871-'72,  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the  Aleutian  ancestors  of  these 
people  when  they  were  convened  and  baptized  into  the  Greek  Catholic  church  received  their  names,  bran  new, 
from  the  fertUe  brains  of  the  priests,  who,  after  exhausting  the  common  run  of  Muscovitic  titles,  such  as  our 
Smiths  and  Joneses,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  some  personal  characteristics  of  the  new  claimant  for  civilized 
nomenclature.  Thus  we  have  to-day  on  the  seal-islands  a  "Stepan  Bayloglazov",  or  "Son  of  aWhite  Eye",  "Oseep 
Baizyahzeekov",  or  "  Son  of  a  Man  without  a  Tongue".  A  number  of  the  old  Eussian  governors  and  admirals 
of  the  imperial  navy  are  represented  here  by  their  family  names,  though  I  do  not  think,  from  my  full  acquaintance 
with  the  namesakes,  that  the  distinguished  owners  in  the  first  place  had  anything  to  do  with  their  physical 
embodiment  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 

Causes  op  beath  among-  the  people. — The  principal  cause  of  death  among  the  people,  by  natural  infirmity, 
on  the  seal-islands,  is  the  varying  forms  of  consumption  and  bronchitis,  always  greatly  aggravated  by  that  inherited 
scrofulous  taint  or  stain  of  blood  which  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  flowing  through  the  veins  of  their  recent 
progenitors,  both  here  and  throughout  the  Aleutian  islands.  There  is  nothing  worth  noticing  in  the  line  of  nervous 
diseases,  unless  it  be  now  and  then  the  record  of  a  case  of  alcoholism  superinduced  by  excessive  quass  drinking. 
This  "makoolah"  intemperance  among  these  people,  which  was  not  suppressed  until  1876,  was  a  chief  factor  to  the 
immediate  death  of  infants  ;  for,'  when  they  were  at  the  breast,  the'mothers  would  drink  quass  to  intoxication,  and 
the  stomachs  of  the  newly-born  Aleuts  or  Creoles  could  not  stand  the  infliction  which  they  received,  even  second- 
hand. Had  it  not  been  for  this  wretched  spectacle,  so  often  presented  to  my  eyes  in  1872-'73, 1  should  hardly  have 
taken  the  active  steps  which  I  did  to  put  the  nuisance  down;  for  it  involved  me,  at  first,  in  a  bitter  personal 
controversy,  which,  although  I  knew  at  the  outset  it  was  inevitable,  still  weighed  nothing  in  the  scales  against  the 
evil  itself.* 

A  few  febrile  disorders  are  occurring,  yet  they  yield  readily  to  good  treatment.  The  chief  source  of  sickness 
used  to  arise  from  the  wretched  character  of  the  barrabkies  in  which  they  lived;  but  it  was,  at  first,  a  very  dif&cult 
matter  to  get  frame  houses  to  supplant  successfully  the  sod- walled  and  dirt-roofed  huts  of  the  islands. 

DiPPicuLTT  OF  GETTiNGr  SUITABLE  HOUSES. — Many  experiments,  however,  were  made,  and  a  dozen  houses 
built,  ere  the  result  was  as  good  as  the  style  of  primitive  housing,  when  it  had  been  well  done  and  kept  in  best 

*This  evil  of  habitual  and  gross  intoxication,  under  Russian  rule,  was  not  characteristic  of  these  islands  alone,  it  was  universal 
throughout  Alaska.  Sir  George  Simpson,  speaking  of  the  subject,  when  in  Sitka,  April,  1842,  says:  "Some  reformation  certainly  was 
wanted  in  this  respect;  for  of  all  the  drunken,  as  well  as  of  all  the  dirty  places  that  I  had  visited,  New  Archangel  [Sitka]  was  the  worst. 
On  the  holidays  in  particular,  of  which,  Sundays  included,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  year,  men,  women,  and  even 
children  were  to  be  seen  staggering  about  in  all  directions."    [Simpson:  Journey  Around  the  World;  1841-'42,  p.  88.] 

Surprise  has  often  been  genuine  among  those  who  inquire,  over  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  officer  here  at  either  village,  and 
wonder  is  expressed  why  such  provision  is  not  made  by  the  government.  But,  when  the  following  facts  relative  to  this  subject  are 
understood,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  constabulary,  would  be  entii-ely  useless,  if  established  on  the  seal- 
islands.  As  these  natives  live  here,  they  live  as  a  single  family  in  each  settlement,  having  one  common  purpose  in  life  and  only  one;  what 
one  native  does,  eats,  wears,  or  says,  is  known  at  once  to  all  the  others,  just  as  whatsoever  any  member  of  our  household  may  do  will  soon 
be  known  to  us  all  who  belong  to  its  organization ;  hence  if  they  steal  or  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  keep  the  matter  wholly  to 
themselves,  and  settle  it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Were  there  rival  villages  on  the  islands  and  diverse  people  and  employment,  then  the 
case  would  be  reversed,  and  need  of  legal  machinery  apparent. 
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possible  repair.  In  such  a  damp  climate,  naturally,  a  strong  moldy  smell  pervades  aU  inclosed  rooms  which  are  not 
thoroughly  heated  and  daily  dried  by  fires ;  and,  in  the  spring  and  fall  frost  works  through  and  drips  and  trickles 
like  rain  adown  the  walls.  The  present  frame  houses  occupied  by  the  natives  owe  their  dryness,  their  warmth  and 
protection  from  the  piercing  ''boorgas",  to  the  liberal  use  of  stout  tarred  paper  in  the  lining.  The  overpowering 
mustiness  of  the  hallways,  outhouses,  and,  in  fact,  every  roofed-in  spot,  where  a  stove  is  not  regularly  used,  even 
in  the  best-built  residences,  is  one  of  the  first  disagreeable  sensations  which  the  new  arrivals  always  experience 
when  they  take  up  their  quarters  here.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  the  nasal  misery  that  floats  in  from  the  killing- 
grounds  to  the  novice,  this  musty,  moldy  state  of  things  up  here  would  be  far  more  acute,  as  an  annoyance,  than  it 
is  now.    The  greater  grief  seems  to  soon  fully  absorb  the  lesser  one;  at  least  in  my  own  case,  I  can  affirm  the  result. 

Amiable  chabactee  op  the  natives. — These  people  afe  singularly  affectionate  and  indulgent  toward 
their  children.  There  are  no  "  bald-headed  tyrants  "  in  our  homes,  as  arbitrary  and  ruthless  in  their  rule  as  are 
those  snuffly  babies  and  young  children,  on  the  seal-islands.  While  it  is  very  young,  the  Aleut  gives  up  everything 
to  the  caprice  of  his  chUd,  and  never  crosses  its  path  or  thwarts  its  desire;  the  "deetiah" literally  take  charge  of 
the  house;  but  as  soon  as  these  callow  members  of  the  family  become  strong  enough  to  bear  burdens  and  to  labor, 
generally  between  12  and  15  years  of  age,  they  are  then  pressed  into  hard  service  relentlessly  by  their  hitherto 
indulgent  parents;  the  extremes  literally  meet  in  this  application. 

They  have  another  peculiarity :  when  they  are  ill,  slightly  or  seriously,  no  matter  which,  they  maintain  or 
affect  a  stolid  resignation,  and  are  patient  to  positive  apathy.  This  is  not  due  to  deficiency  of  nervous  organization, 
because  those  among  them  who  exhibit  examples  of  intense  liveliness  and  nervous  activity,  behave  just  as  stolidly 
when  ill  as  their  more  lymphatic  townsmen  do.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  all  alike  are  patient  and  resigned 
when  ailing  and  under  treatment ;  but  it  is  a  bad  feature  after  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  rally  a 
very  sick  man  who  himself  has  no  hope,  and  who  seems  to  mutely  deprecate  every  eflbrt  to  save  his  life. 

Disposition  to  gamble. — The  inherent  propensity  of  man  to  gamble  is  developed  here  to  a  very  appreciable 
degree,  but  it  in  no  way  whatever  suggests  the  strange  gaming  love  and  infatuation  with  which  the  Indians  and 
Eskimo  elsewhere  of  Alaska  are  possessed.  The  chief  delight  of  the  men  and  boys  of  the  two  villages  is  to  stand 
on  the  street  corners  "  pitching  "  half  dollars ;  so  devoted,  indeed,  have  I  found  the  native  mind  to  this  haphazard 
sport,  that  frequently  I  would  detect  groups  of  them  standing  out  in  pelting  gales  of  wind  and  of  rain,  "shying" 
the  silver  coin  at  the  little  dirt-driven  pegs.  A  few  of  them,  men  and  women,  play  cards  with  much  skill  and 
intelligence. 

Children's  sports. — The  urchins  play  marbles,  spin  tops,  and  fly  kites,  intermittently,  with  all  the  feverish 
energy  displayed  by  the  youth  of  our  own  surroundings;  they  frolic  at  base-ball,  and  use  "shinny"  sticks  with  much 
volubility  and  activity.  The  girls  are,  however,  much  more  repressed,  and,  though  they  have  a  few  games,  and 
play  quietly  with  quaintly  dressed  dolls,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  that  usual  feminine  animation 
60  conspicuously  marked  in  our  home  life. 

Attachment  to  the  islands.— The  attachment  which  the  natives  have  for  their  respective  islands  was  well 
shown  to  me  in  1874.  Then,  a  number  of  St.  George  people  were  taken  over  to  St.  Paul,  temporarily,  to  do  the 
killing  incidental  to  a  reduction  of  the  quota  of  25,000  for  their  island  and  a  corresponding  increase  at  St.  Paul ; 
they  became  homesick  immediately,  and  were  never  tired  of  informing  the  St.  Paul  natives  that  St.  George  was  a 
far  handsomer  and  more  enjoyable  island  to  live  upon!  that  walking  over  the  long  sand  reaches  of  "Pavel"  made 
their  legs  grievously  weary,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  this  change  of  residence  was  "  ochen  scootchnie".  Naturally, 
the  ire  of  the  St.  Paul  people  rose  at  once,  and  they  retorted  in  kind,  indicating  the  rocky  surface  of  St.  George, 
and  its  great  inferiority  as  a  seal-island.  I  was  surprised  at  the  genuine  feeling  on  both  sides,  because,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  a  residence  on  each  island,  it  was  a  clear  case  of  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle  dum  between  them,  as 
to  opportunities  and  climate  necessary  for  a  pleasurable  existence.  The  natives,  themselves,  are  of  one  and  common 
stock,  though  the  number  of  Creoles  on  St.  George  is  relatively  much  larger  than  on  St.  Paul;  consequently  the  tone 
of  the  St.  George  village  is  rather  more  sprightly  and  vivacious. 

Creature  comports. — As  far  as  a  purely  physical  existence  goes,  the  American  method  of  living  on  and  in 
the  climate  of  the  Pribylov  islands  is  highly  conducive  to  strength  and  health.  Tea  and  coffee,  seasoned  with 
condensed  milk  and  lump  sugar;  hot  biscuits,  cakes,  and  waffles;  potatoes,  served  in  every  method  of  cookery; 
salt  salmon,  cod-fish,  and  corned  beef;  mess  pork;  and,  once  a  week,  a  fresh  roast  of  beef  or  steaks;  all  the 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits;  all  the  potted  sauces,  jams,  and  jellies;  pies,  puddings,  and  pastries;  and  the 
exhaustive  list  of  purely  seafaring  dishes,  such  as  pea  and  bean,  barley  and  rice  soups,  curries,  and  maccaroni; 
these  constitute  the  staples  and  many  of  the  luxuries  with  which  the  agents  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
prolong  their  existence  while  living  here  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  which  they  welcome  their  guests 
for  discussion  and  glad  digestion. 

A  piano  on  St.  Paul  in  the  company  house,  an  assorted  library,  embracing  over  1,000  volumes,  selected  from 
standard  authors  in  fiction,  science,  and  history,  together  with  many  other  unexpected  adjuncts  of  high  comfort  for 
body  and  soul,  will  be  found  on  these  islands,  wholly  unexpected  to  those  who  first  set  foot  upon  them.  A  small 
Russian  irinted  library  has  also  been  given  by  the  company  to  the  natives  on  each  island  for  their  special 
entertainment.    The  rising  generation  of  sealers  here,  if  they  read  at  all,  will  read  our  own  typography. 
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Cr.  Food  and  store  shopping  op  the  natives  [Section  5]. — Most  of  these  articles  of  food  mentioned  heretofon 
are  purchased  by  the  natives  in  the  company's  store  at  either  island ;  this  food  and  the  wearing  apparel,  crockery 
etc.,  which  the  company  bring  up  here  for  the  use  of  the  people,  is  sold  to  them  at  the  exact  cost  price  of  the  same, 
plus  the  expenses  of  transportation;  and,  many  times  within  my  knowledge,  they  have  bought  goods  here,  at  these 
stores,  at  less  rates  than  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  San  Francisco ;  the  object  of  the  company  is  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  make  a  single  cent  of  profit  out  of  the  sale  of  these  goods  to  the  natives;  they  aim 
only  to  clear  the  cost  and  no  more.  Instructions  to  this  effect  are  given  to  its  agents,  while  those  of  the  government 
are  called  upon  to  take  notice  of  the  fact. 

The  store  at  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  that  at  St.  George,  has  its  regular  annual  "  opening"  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  in  the  spring,  to  which  the  natives  seem  to  pay  absorbed  attention ;  they  crowd  the  buildings  day  and 
night,  eagerly  looking  for  all  the  novelties  in  food  and  apparel ;  these  slouchy  men  and  shawl-hooded  women,  who 
pack  the  area  before  the  counters  here,  seem  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  process  of  shopping  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  votaries  of  that  business  do  in  our  own  streets ;  it  certainly  seems  to  give  them  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  their  lives  on  the  Pribylov  islands. 

H.  ViaiLANCE  OP  THE  NATIVES  [Section  7]. — One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  people  is  that  they  seldom 
undress  when  they  go  to  bed — ^neither  the  men,  women,  nor  children ;  and  also  that  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  night 
during  the  summer  season,  when  I  have  passed  in  and  out  of  the  village  to  and  from  the  rookeries,  I  always  found 
several  of  the  natives  squatting  before  their  house  doors  or  leaning  against  the  walls,  stupidly  staring  out  into  the 
misty  darkness  of  the  fog,  or  chatting  one  with  the  other  over  their  pipes.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants,  by  this 
disposition,  are  always  up  and  around  throughout  the  settlement  during  the  entire  night  and  day.  In  olden  times,. 
and  even  recently,  these  involuntary  sentinels  of  the  night  have  often  startled  the  whole  village  by  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices  the  pleasant  and  electric  announcement  of  the  "  ship's  light! "  or  have  frozen  it  with  superstitious 
horror  in  the  recital,  at  daybreak,  of  ghostly  visions. 

I.  Habits  op  fur-seal  pxips  [Section  9]. — I  have  repeatedly  watched  young  pups  as  they  made  advances  to 
nurse  from  another  pup's  mother ;  the  result  invariably  being,  that  while  the  mother  would  permit  her  own  offspring 
to  suckle  freely,  yet,  when  these  little  strangers  touched  her  nipples,  she  would  either  move  abruptly  away,  or  else 
turn  quickly  down  upon  her  stomach,  so  that  the  maternal  fountains  were  inaccessible  to  the  alien  and  hungry 
"  kotickie".  I  have  witnessed  so  many  examples  of  the  females  turning  pups  away,  to  suckle  only  some  particular 
other  one,  that  I  feel  sure  I  am  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the  seal-mothers  know  their  own  young ;  and  that  they 
will  not  permit  any  others  to  nurse  save  their  own.  I  believe  that  this  recognition  of  them  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
mother's  scent  and  hearing. 

J.  Parasites  op  the  pur-seal  [Section  9]. — The  fur-seal  spends  a  great  deal  of  time,  both  at  sea  and  on 
land,  in  scratching  its  hide ;  for  it  is  annoyed  by  a  species  of  louse,  a  pediculus,  to  just  about  the  same  degree  and  in 
the  same  manner  that  our  dogs  are  by  fleas.  To  scratch,  it  sits  upon  its  haunches,  and  scrapes  away  with  the  toe- 
nails of  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  its  hind-flippers  ;  by  which  action  it  reaches  readily  all  portions  of  its  head,, 
neck,  chest,  and  shoulders ;  and,  with  either  one  or  the  other  of  its  fore-flippers,  it  rubs  down  its  spinal  region  back 
of  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  By  that  division  of  labor  with  its  feet,  it  can  promptly  reduce,  with  every  sign  of 
comfort,  any  lousy  irritation  wheresoever  on  its  body.  This  pediculus  peculiar  to  the  fur-seal  attaches  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  pectoral  regions ;  a  few,  also,  are  generally  found  at  the  bases  of  the  auricular  pavilions. 

When  the  fur-seal  is  engaged  in  this  exercise,  it  cocks  its  head  and  wears  exactly  the  same  expression  that  our 
common  house-dog  does  while  subjugating  and  eradicating  fleas ;  the  eyes  are  partly  or  wholly  closed;  the  tongue 
lolls  out ;  and  the  whole  demeanor  is  one  of  quiet  but  intense  satisfaction. 

The  fur-seal  appears  also  to  scratch  itself  iu  the  water  with  the  same  facility  and  unction  so  marked  on  land; 
only  it  varies  the  action  by  using  its  forehands  principally,  in  its  fluvatile  exercise,  while  its  hind-feet  do  most  of 
the  terrestrial  scraping. 

K.  Healthiness  of  the  fur-seals  [Section  9]. — While  I  have  written  with  much  emphasis  upon  the  total 
absence  of  any  record  as  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  these  large  rookeries,  I  should,  perhaps,  mark  the  fact 
that  no  symptoms  of  internal  diseases  have  ever  been  noticed  here,  such  as  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  which 
invariably  attack  and  destroy  the  fur-seal  when  it  is  taken  into  confinement,  as  wellas  the  sea-lions  alsQj  the  latter,, 
however,  have  a  much  greater  power  of  endurance  under  such  artificial  circumstances  of  life.  The  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  disemboweled  Pribylov  fur-seal  carcasses  have  never  presented  abnormal  or  diseased  viscera  of  any 
kind. 

L.  Behavior  op  fur-seals  at  night  [Section  9].— I  naturally  enough,  when  beginning  my  investigation  of 
these  seal-rookeries,  expected  to  find  the  animals  subdued  at  night,  or  early  morning,  on  the  breeding-grounds; 
but  a  few  consecutive  nocturnal  watches  satisfied  me  that  the  family  organization  aiid  noise  was  as  active  atone  time, 
as  at  another  throughout  the  whole  twenty -four  hours.  If,  however,  the  day  preceding  had  chanced  to  be  abnormally 
warm,  I  never  failed  then  to  firfd  the  rookeries  much  more  noisy  and  active  during  tte  night  than  they  were  by 
daylight.  Thfe  seals,  as  a  rule,  come  and  go  to  and  from  the  sea,  fight,  roar,  and  vocalize  as  much  during  midnight 
moments  as  they  do  at  noonday  times.     An  aged  native  endeavored  to  satisfy  me  that  the  "seecatchie"  couldi 
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see  much  better  by  twilight  and  night  than  by  daylight.  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  to  the  contrary,  but  I  think 
that  the  fact  oi  his  not  being  able  to  see  so  well  himself  at  that  hour  of  darkness  was  the  true  cause  of  most  of  his 
belief  in  the  improved  nocturnal  vision  of  the  seals. 

As  I  write,  this  old  Aleut,  Phillip  VoUkov,  has  passed  to  his  final  rest— "un  konchielsah"  winter  of  1878-'7&. 
He  was  one  of  the  real  characters  of  St.  Paul;  he  was  esteemed  by  the  whites  on  account  of  his  relative  intelligence, 
and  beloved  by  the  natives,  who  called  him  their  "wise  man",  and  who  exulted  in  his  piety.  Phillip,  like  tlie  other 
people  there  of  his  kind,  was  not  much  comfort  to  me  when  I  asked  questions  as  to  the  seals.  He  usually  answered 
important  inquiries  by  crossing  himself,  and  replying,  "God  knows."    There  was  no  appeal  from  this. 

M.  SuLLENNESS  OP  OLD  MALE  SEALS  [Section  10].— The  old  males,  when  grouped  together  by  themselves, 
at  the  close  of  the  breeding-season,  indulge  in  no  humor  or  frolicsome  festivities  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  they 
treat  each  other  with  surly  indifference.  The  mature  females,  however,  do  not  appear  to  lose  their  good  nature  to 
anything  like  so  marked  a  degree  as  do  their  lords  and  masters,  for  they  will  at  all  seasons  of  their  presence  on  the 
islands  be  observed,  now  and  then,  to  suddenly  unbend  from  severe  matronly  gravity  by  coyly  and  amiably  tickhng 
and  gently  teasing  one  another,  as  they  rest  in  the  harems,  or  later,  when  strolUng  in  September.  There  is  no  sign 
given,  however,  by  these  seal-mothers  of  desire  or  action  in  fondling  or  caressing  their  pups;  nor  do  the  young 
appear  to- sport  with  any  others  than  the  pups  themselves,  when  together.  Sometimes  a  yearling  and  a  five  or  six 
months-old  puj).  will  have  a  long-continued  game  between  themselves.  They  are  decidedly  clannish  in  this  respect — 
creatures  of  caste,  like  Hindoos. 

]%,  LEAPiNa  OUT  OF  WATER:  "DOLPHIN  JUMPS"  [Section  10]. — A^  I  never  detected  the  sea-lion's  -or  the 
hair-seals  leaping  from  the  water  around  these  islands,  in  those  peculiar  dolphin-like  jumps  which  I  have  Mtherte 
described,  I  made  a  note  of  it  early  during  my  first  season  of  observation,  for  corroboration  in  the  next.  It  is 
so:  neither  the  sea-lion  nor  the  hair-seal  here  ever  leaped  from  the  ocean  in  this  agile  and  singular  fashioa 
heretofore  described.  Allen,  so  conservative  usually,  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  by  reading  the 
notes  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  descriptive  of  the  sea-lions  of  the  Gallapagos  islands.  As  Allen  quotes  them  entire  in  » 
feot-note  (page  211,  History  of  North  American  Pinnipeds),  I  am  warranted  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no 
authentic  record  has  as  yet  been  made  of  such  peculiar  swimming  by  Phocidw,  or  the  sea-lion  branch  of  the  OtomdcE. 
My  notice  has  been  called  to  this  mistake  by  Professor  AUen's  own  note,  page  367,  upon  a  quotation  from  my  work, 
citing  Mr.  Blake's  notes  above  referred  to,  which  are  themselves  very  interesting,  but  do  not  even  hint  at  a  dolphia- 
jump. 

How  fast  the  fur-seal  can  swim,  when  doing  its  best,  I  am  naturally  unable  to  state.  I  do  know  that  a  squad 
of  young  "hoUuschickie"  followed  the  "Eeliance",  in  which  I  was  sailing,  down  from  the  latitude  of  the  seal- 
islands  to  Akootan  pass  wil^  perfect  ease  ;  playing  around  the  vessel,  while  she  was  logging  straight  ahead,  14  knots 
to  the  hour. 

The  fur-seal,  the  sea-lion,  the  walrus,  and  the  hair-seal  all  swim  around  these  islands,  and  in  these  waters, 
submerged,  extended  horizontally  and  squarely  upon  their  stomachs.  I  make  this  note  here  because  I  am  surprised 
to  read  [on  page  651,  Allen:  Hist.  N.  A.  Pinnipeds]  that  the  harp  (hair)  seal's  "favorite  position  when  swimming,  as 
affirmed  by  numerous  observers,  is  on  the  back  or  side,  in  which  position  they  also  sleep  in  the  water".  Although 
this  is  a  far  distant,  geographically  speaking,  relative  of  the  hair-seal  of  St.  Paul  island,  yet  the  remarkable 
difference  in  fashion  of  swimming  seems  hardly  warranted,  when  the  two  animals  are  built  exactly  ahke.  Still,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  question,  earnestly,  the  truth  of  the  statement,  inasmuch  as  I  have  learned  of  so  many  very 
striking  radical  differences  in  habits  of  animals  as  closely  related,  as  to  pause,  ere  seriously  doubting  this  assertioa 
that  a  harp-seal's  favorite  way  in  swimming  is  to  lie  upon  its  back  when  so  doing.  It  is  simply  an  odd  contradiction 
to  the  method  employed  by  the  hair-seals  of  the  North  Pacific  and  of  Bering  sea. 

While  I  am  unable  to  prove  that  the  fur-seal  possesses  the  power  to  swim  to  a  very  great  depth,  by  actual  testa 
instituted,  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  certainly  can  dive  to  the  uttermost  depths,  where  its  food-fish  are  known  t» 
live  in  the  ocean;  it  surely  .gives  full  and  ample  evidence  of  possessing  the  muscular  power  for  that  enterprise. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  Borthen,  the  proprietor  of  the  Fro  islands,  a  group 
of  small  islets  off  Trondhjems  fiord,  in  Norway;  this  gentleman  has  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  gray-seal 
{Halichcerns  grypus)  as  it  bred  and  rested  on  these  rocks  during  an  extended  period  of  time.  Among  many 
interesting  notes  as  to  the  biology  of  this  large  hair-seal,  he  says,  "As  a  proof  that  they  (the  seals)  fet«h  their  food 
from  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  related  that  a  few  years  ago  a  young  one  was  found  caught  by  one  of  the  hooks  of  a 
fishing  line  that  was  placed  at  a  depth  of  between  70  and  80  fathoms,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  islands.  Gray-seals 
have  several  times  been  seen  to  come  up  to  the  surtace  with  lings  (Molva  vulgaris)  and  other  deep-water  fishes  in 
their  mouths,  such  fishes  seldom  or  never  found  at  a  less  depth  than  between  60  and  70  fathoms."— [Robert  Collett 
on  the  Oray  Seal,  Proo.  Zool.  Soc,  London :  Part  ii,  1881,  p.  387.] 

O.  MoNSTEOSiTiES  AMONG  THE  SEALS.— Touching  this  question  of  monstrosities,  I  was  led  to  examine  a 
number  of  alleged  examples  presented  to  my  attention  by  the  natives,  who  took  some  interest,  in  their  sluggish  way, 
as  to  what  I  was  doing  here.  They  brought  me  an  albino  fur-seal  pup,  nothing  else,  and  gravely  assured  me  that 
they  knew  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  fecundation  of  a  sea-lion  cow  by  a  fur-seal  bull ;  "if  not  so,  how  could  it  get 
that  color?"    I  was  also  confronted  with  a  specimen— a  full  and  finely  grown  four-year-old  Cailorhinns  which  had, 
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at  some  earlier  day,  lost  its  testicles  either  by  fighting  or  accident  while  at  sea ;  perhaps  shaven  off  by  the  faags  ( 
a  saw  toothed  shark,  and  also  gravely  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  presence  of  a  hermaphrodite ! 

Undoubtedly  some  abnormal  birth-shapes  must  make  their  appearance  occasionally ;  but,  at  no  time  while 
was  there,  searching  keenly  for  any  such  manifestation  of  malformation  on  the  rookeries,  did  I  see  a  sing] 
example.  The  morphological  symmetry  of  the  fur-seal  is  one  of  the  most  salient  of  its  characteristics,  viewed  a 
it  rallies  here  in  such  vast  numbers ;  but  the  osteological  differentiation  and  asymmetry  of  this  animal  is  equaU 
surprising. 

P.  The  dekivation  of  the  nomenclature  op  the  rookeeies.  The  Beef  rookery — "The  Eeef ",  so-calle 
on  account  of  that  dangerous  line  of  submerged  rocks,  scarcely  awash,  which  makes  out  to  the  southward  fror 
the  point.    The  very  first  seals  of  the  season  usually  land  here  every  spring. 

Zoltoi  hauling-grounds.—¥Tom  "Zolotoi",  or  "golden",  a  Eussian  title  given  to  the  beach  on  account,  perhaps 
of  its  beauty,  contrasted  with  the  rough,  rocky  coasts  elsewhere  on  the  island.  There  is  no  trace  of  precious  minera 
in  its  composition,  however,  or  even  the  glint  of  iron  pyrites. 

Gorbotch  rooTcery. — "Gorbotch",  or  "humpback";  this  name  doubtless  given  it  from  the  broken-backed  outlin- 
to  the  west  shore  of  the  reef  peninsula,  on  which  the  rookery  is  located. 

Nah  Speel  rooJcery. — "Nah  Speel",  corrupted  from  "  speetsah",  or  point,  why  so  distorted  I  have  not  satisfactoril; 
learned  from  the  people.    It  arises  from  some  localism,  undoubtedly,  pertinent  long  ago,  but  since  forgotten. 

LuTcannon  roolcery. — "Lukannon";  so  named  after  one  of  the  Eussian  pioneers,  a  sailor,  who  is  said  to  havi 
taken  from  St.  Paul  island  in  1787,  over  5,000  sea-otters,  aided  by  another  promyshlenik,  named  Kaiekov;  in  th( 
following  year  they  only  secured  1,000;  and  since  then  none  have  ever  been  taken  from  there  to  notice;  whiL 
during  the  last  forty  years  not  one,  even,  has  been  seen. 

Keetavie  rooTcery. — "  Keetavie",  from  "Keet",  or  Whale.  When  the  whaling  fleets  were  active  in  these  waters 
1849-'56,  a  very  large  right  whale,  killed  by  some  ship's  crew,  drifted  ashore  at  the  point  here,  and  has  thus  givei 
this  name  to  it. 

Tolstoi  rooTcery. — "Tolstoi",  or  "thick".  This  is  an  indefinite  name  which  the  Eussians  use  all  over  theii 
geography  of  Alaska,  just  as  we  employ  "Deer  Creek"  or  "Muddy  Fork"  in  our  topographical  nomenclature  o 
the  West.    This  point  at  St.  Paul  is,  however,  a  thick  and  solid  one;  more  so  than  any  other  headland  there. 

Zapadnie  rooTcery. — "Zapadnie,"  or  "westward";  one  of  the  few  bear  stories,  which  the  natives  told  me,  ii 
response  to  my  queries  as  to  the  presence  of  polar  "medvaidskie"  in  early  times,  is  located  between  Boga  Slov  anc 
Zapadnie  point;  there  are  one  or  two  rude  basaltic  caves  on  the  slopes  of  this  hUl,  into  which  the  natives  car 
squeeze  themselves  by  great  effort;  here,  they  have  declared  to  me,  that  as  recently  as  1848,  a  large  polar  beaj 
lived  and  infested  the  island  for  some  time.  It  was  finally  shot  by  a  posse  comitatus  of  the<people,  who  were  assisted 
by  an  English  whale-boat's  crew  that,  noticing  the  skurry  on  land,  came  ashore  and  joined  in  the  hunt,  armed  witl 
their  lances.  No  record  is  made  of  bruin  on  the  Pribylov  since  the  death  of  this  one.  It  undoubtedly  was  astraj 
from  St.  Matthew  island,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward.  Prior  to  this  event,  the  natives  count  several  beai 
fights  and  routs — at  wide  intervals,  however — since  the  occupation  of  the  islands. 

Polavina  rooTcery. — "Polavina",  or  "halfway";  so  named  because  the  point  and  the  old  deserted  village  sit( 
contiguous  was  nearly  half-way  between  Fovastoshnah  and  the  village.  An  oflQcer  of  the  government,  C.  P.  Fish 
United  States  Signal  Service,  in  1874,  started  out  to  measure  anew  the  height  of  Polavina  Sopka;  he  strapped  s 
barometer  to  his  shoulders,  and  left  the  village  early  one  July  morning.  The  fog  thickened  up  that  noon  rathej 
more  solidly  than  usual,  and  when  he  came  down  he  missed  the  sealers'  well-defined  trail  between  Ifortheast  poinl 
and  Lukannon,  and  brought  up  on  the  shore  of  that  little  round  lake,  just  southwest  of  the  point.  He  actuallj 
passed  the  whole  of  the  remaining  daylight,  six  or  seven  hours,  in  walking  around  it,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  have  left  this  unconscious  circular  tramp  had  the  fog,  as  is  usual,  not  lifted  just  at  late  evening  and  given  him 
better  bearings.  He  never  knew  or  suspected  until  then  that  he  was  walking  in  his  own  tracks.  This  is  a  true  fog 
story. 

NovastosTinaTi  rooTcery. — "A  place  of  recent  growth,"  so  named  from  the  fact  that  in  early  times — 1787-'90— 
Hutchinson's  hill  formed  an  island  distinct  and  well-defined  from  St.  Paul;  the  people  then  used  to  go  from  Vesolis 
Mista  over  to  IsTortheast  point  in  boats. 

The  St.  George  rookeries. — There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  St.  George  rookeries; 
they  all  bear  English  names  around  the  village,  while  '■'■Zapadnie''^  is  named  simply  as  it  lies  west  therefrom,  antl 
"  Starry  Ateel"  because  it  is  near  the  site  of  an  old  settlement  on  the  island. 

First  arrivals  of  "  hollus^ ;hickie  "  usually  appear  May  14th-15th.— The  first  "driving",  for  th( 
season,  of  the  "hoUuschickie"  seldom  takes  place  sooner  than  the  12th  or  15th  of  May;  then  only  small  numbers 
are  secured,  usually  on  the  Eeef  point  at  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  Great  Eastern  rookery  on  St.  George;  they  are  driver 
thus  early  for  food,  though  the  skins  are  always  carefully  taken  and  accepted  by  the  company;  the  sealing  seasor 
opens  lawfully  by  the  1st  of  June  and  closes  on  the  15th  of  August.  But  in  practice  it  does  not  begin  until  th( 
12th-14th  of  June  and  ends  by  the  20th-25th  of  July. 

Annual  croaking  by  the  sealers. — I  noticed  in  this  connection  a  very  queer  similarity  between  the  sealers 
on  St.  Paul  and  our  farmers  at  home;  they,  just  as  the  season  opens,  invariably  prophesy  a  bad  year  for  seals  and  £ 
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scant  supply;  then  when  the  season  closes  they  will  gravely  tell  you  that  there  never  were  so  many  seals  on  the 
island  before!  I  was  greeted  in  this  manner  by  the  agents  of  the  company  and  the  government  in  1872,  again  in 
1873,  and  again  in  1874.  I  did  not  get  up  to  the  grounds  in  1876  soon  enough  to  hear  the  usual  spring  croaking  of 
of  disaster;  but  arrived,  however,  in  time  to  hear  the  regular  cry  of  "never  was  so  many  seals  here  before"! 

40.    FINAL  NOTES  AND  TABLES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  VALUE,  PEOTECTION,  AND  OEOWTH  OF 
THE  FUR-SEAL;  AND  THE  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  THAT  INDUSTRY  ON  THE 

PRIBYLOV  ISLANDS. 

An  exhibit  op  values  given  by  Veniaminov.— Pt.  i:  ZapiesMe,  etc.,  p.  83,  showing  the  relative  importance, 
commercially,  of  the  land  and  marine  furs  taken  from  the  Oonalashka  district  (and  sold)  in  1833,  by  the  Russian 
American  Company.    (This  district  embraces  the  Pribylov  islands.) 


Sort  of  fur. 


Sea-otters 

Black  foxes 

Cross  foxes 

Bed  foxes 

Bine  foxes 

Land-otters 

FuT-seals 

Walrus-ivory 

Whalebone 

Ulscellaneons  fnrs- 


Smn  total. 


Number  of 
skins. 


100 

300 

600 

500 

1,500 

80 

15, 000 

100  poods. 

200  poods. 


Price  per  skin. 


450  paper  rubles. 
150  paper  rubles. 

25  paper  rubles. 

10  paper  rubles. 

10  paper  rubles. 

60  paper  rubles. 

60  paper  rubles. 

80  paper  rubles. 

40  paper  rubles. 


Sum  of 
value. 


45, 000 

45, 000 

15,  000 

5,000 

15,  000 

4,000 

750,  000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,000 


896,  000 


Keduced  to 
our  currency. 


160, 
1, 
1, 


J179, 200 


Remarks  by  the  author,  H.  W.  E. 


■Enhydra  marina. 

Tvlpeafulvua  var.  argentatiu. 

Vulpesfulvui  var.  decussatus. 

Tulpee  fulvus. 

Yulpes  lagopui. 

Lutra  canadensis. 

Callorhinus  ursinus. 

A  "poodis  36^  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  baleen  &om  the  right  whale,  Balc^na. 

Deer  and  sea-lion  skins,  odds  and  enda,  etc. 


The  country  (Alaska)  is  divided  up  into  5  districts :  Sitka,  Kadiak,  Oonalashka,  Atka,  and  the  North. 

This  whole  country  is  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  "  Russian-American  Company".  ♦  *  •  The 
business  is  conducted  with  a  head,  or  a  colonial  governor,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  Imperial  navy  (Russian),  and 
those  of  the  company's  fleet,  and  other  chiefs ;  in  every  one  of  the  districts  the  company  has  an  of&ce,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  an  office  chief  (or  agent),  and  he  in  turn  has  foremen  (or  "bidarsheeks"). 

The  company  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  killed  from  60,000  to  80,000  fur-seals  per  annum,  but  in  the  last  time 
(18331),  with  all  possible  care  in  getting  tliem,  they  took  only  12,000.  On  the  island  of  St.  George,  instead  of  getting 
40,000  or  35,000,  only  1,300  were  killed.     *     *    *     [Veniaminov:  ZapiesMe,  etc.,  pt.  i:  chap,  xii,  1840.] 

The  table  and  extracts  which  I  quote  above  give  me  the  only  direct  Russian  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Pribylov  fur-seal  catch  when  the  skins  were  in  scant  supply.    It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  worth  then  just  $10  each. 

I  now  append  a  brief  but  significant  extract  from  Techmainov — significant  simply  because  it  demonstrates  that 
all  Russian  testimony,  other  than  Veniaminov's,  is  utterly  self  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  number  of  seals  taken 
from  the  Pribylov  islands.  Techmaiuov  first  gives  a  series  of  tables  which  he  declares  are  a  true  transcript  and  exhibit 
of  the  skins  sold  out  of  Alaska  by  the  Russian  American  Company.  The  latest  table  presented,  and  up  to  the  date 
of  his  writing,  1862,  shows  that  372,894  fur-seal  skins  were  taken  from  the  Pribylov  islands,  via  Sitka,  to  the  Russian 
markets  of  the  world,  in  the  years  1842-1862,  inclusive;  or  giving  anaverage  catch  of  18,644  per  annum,  (p.  221.) 
Then  further  on  as  he  writes  (nearly  one  hundred  pages),  he  stultifies  his  record  above  quoted  by  using  the  language 
and  figures  as  follows : 

"In  earlier  times  more  were  taken  than  in  the  later;  at  present  (1862)  there  are  taken  from  the  island  of  St. 
Paul  70,000  annually  without  diminishing  the  number  for  future  killing;  on  St.  George,  6,0Q0.  *  •  «  From  1842 
to  1861  there  were  taken  from  the  island  of  St.  Paul  277,778  seal  skins;  blue  foxes,  10,508;  walrus  teeth,  104  poods; 
from  St.  George,  31,923  fur-seals;  blue  foxes,  24,286."  [P.  TQChmaAnov :  Eestorecheskoi  Obozerainia  Obrazovania, 
Russian-American  Company;  pt.  ii,  p.  310, 1863,  St.  Petersburg.]  Further  comment  is  unnecessary  upon  this  author, 
wlio  thus  writes  a  "history  of  the  doings  of  the  Russian-American  Company".  Still,  since  Veniaminov's  time, 
1838-'40,  it  is  the  only  prima  facie  testimony  that  we  have  touching  these  subjects  while  under  Russian  domination. 

Russian  governors  controlling  the  Pribylov  islands.— The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the 
several  autocratic  governors  of  the  Russian-American  Company,  who,  in  their  order  of  mention,  exercised  absolute 
control  over  the  the  Pribylov  islands  between  1799  and  1867,  Inclusive ;  1,  Baranov ;  2,  Yahnovskie ;  3,  Moorayvev  ; 
4,  Chestyahkov;  5,  Wrangell;  6,  Kooprianov;  7,  Etholine;  8,  Tebenkov;  9,  Rossenburg;  10,  Viaviatskie ;  11, 
Foragelm;  12,  Maxsutov.  Of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  Baranov,  who  was  a  self-made  man,  and  General 
Viaviatskie,  of  the  Russian  army,  all  the  others  were  admirals  and  captains  in  the  Imperial  navy  of  Russia. 

First  exemption  of  females  in  driving.— In  the  details  of  an  old  letter  from  a  Creole  agent  of  the 
Russian-American  Company,  on  St.  Paul,  in  1847,  I  find  the  following  side  reference  to  the  number  of  skins  which 
were  shipped  from  the  Pribylov  islands  that  season :  [Ms.  letter  of  Kazean  Shiesneekov,  St.  Paul  island,  1847.] 

5,60g  "  hoUuschickov  "  (young  males). 

1,894  "sairiee"  (four  and  five  year-old  males),  or  a  total  of  7,497. 
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This  is  interesting'because  it  is  the  record  of  the' first  killing  on  the  seal-islands  when  tjhe  females  were  entirely 
exempted  from  slaughter. 

The  seal-islands  were  the  exoheqtjbe  op  the  Russian -American  Company:  1799-1825.— "  The 
Eussians  in  their  colonial  possession  under  Baranov,  made,  first,  the  seal-skin  the  basis  of  all  transactions  with 
foreigners,  by  buying  up  whole  cargoes  of  goods  and  provisions  brought  into  this  country  by  English  and  American 
traders,  and  paying  for  the  same  in  this  way.  In  other  words,  the  seal-islands  were  the  exchequer  where 
the  Russian  authorities  could  with  certainty  turn  and  lay  their  hands  upon  the  necessary  currency.  These 
American,  English,  and  other  foreign  sea-captains,  having  disposed  of  their  supplies  at  Sitka  or  Kadiak  in  this 
manner,  took  their  fur-seal  skins  to  China  and  disposed  of  them  at  a  handsome  advance  for  tea,  rice,  etc.,  in 
exchange.  The  profits  made  by  these  foreigners  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  Russian  home  management  of  the 
fur  company  controlling  Alaska,  it  was  ordered  then  that  payments  in  fur-seal  skins  for  these  foreign  supplies 
should  cease,  and  that  the  Russians  themselves  would  ship  their  skins  to  China  and  enjoy  the  emolument  thereof. 
Th.e  result  of  this  action  was  that  the  Chinese  market  did  not  prove  as  valuable  to  them  as  it  was  to  the  foreigners; 
it  became  overstocked,  and  a  general  stagnatiou  and  depression  of  the  seal-business  took  place  and  continued  until 
a  change  of  base,  in  this  respect,  was  again  made,  and  the  skins  of  the  fur-seal  were  shipi)ed,  together  with  the 
beaver,  in  bulk  to  the  great  Chinese  depot  of  Kiachta,  where  the  Russians  exchanged  these  peltries  for  the  desired 
supplies  of  tea;  the  trade  thereof  assuming  such  immense  proportions  that  the  record  is  made  where,  in  a  single 
year,  the  Russian  Fur  Company  paid  to  their  government  the  enormous  duty  upon  importations  of  tea  alone  of 
2,000,000  silver  rubles,  or  $1,500,000.  This  was  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  seal-islands  when,  for  a  second 
time,  and  within  the  writing  of  Yeniaminov,  the  seal-life  thereon  was  well  nigh  exterminated.  The  first  decimation 
of  these  interests  took  place  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
islands,  when,  it  is  stated,  2,000,000  skins  of  these  animals  were  rotting  on  the  ground  at  one  time.  Eezanov 
applied  the  correction  very  promptly  in  the  first  instance  of  threatened  extermination  of  these  valuable  interests, 
and  when  the  second  epoch  of  decimation  occurred  in  1834  to  1836,  Baron  Wrangell,  admirably  seconded  by  Father 
Veniaminov,  checked  its  consumption.  These  are  instances  of  care  and  far-sightedness  which  are  refreshing  to 
contemplate." — Ivan  Petrov :  Bept.  on  Pop.  and  Resources  of  Alaslca  ;  Ex.  Doc.  No.  40,  4.6th  Gong.,  3d  Sess.,  1881. 

Ieregtjlaeit  '-  OF  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  PELAaic  PUR-SEALS. — While  investigating  the  subject  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  fur-seals  secured  at  sea,  outside  of  the  Pribylov  islands,  I  learned  from  Captain  Lewis  (Hudson  Bay 
Company's  "  Otter")  that  these  animals  never  appear  from  season  to  season  along  the  northwest  coast.,  in  the  same 
general  aggregate.  For  illustration,  he  cited  the  fact  that  in  1872,  "  immense  numbers  of  fur-seal  pups  and  yearlings" 
were  observed  in  the  ocean  off  Vancouver's  island  and  the  entrance  to  Fuca  straits,  "but  last  year  (1873)  very  few 
of  them  again  were  seen."  He  thought  that  in  the  case  of  the  unwonted  abundance  of  fur-seals  there  during  1872,  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  "  that  these  young  seals  must  have  lost  their  bearings,  somewhat,  in  going  north,  and  ran  into 
the  coast  for  a  better  point  of  departure".  He  declared,  also,  that  fur-seals  had  never,  during  his  30  year's  service 
on  the  northwestern  coast,  been  known  to  appear  Jh  such  great  numbers  before,  nor  did  any  other  Hudson  Bay  man 
know  to  the  contrary.  In  1872  he  thought  that  "8,000  to  9,000  skins,  chiefly  pups  and  yearlings"  would  be  a  Mr 
estimate  of  the  entire  quantity  taken  ;  for  1873  his  figures  showed  oidy  "  600  or  700  skins — these  were  all  older 
ones". 

Recent  erroneous  statements  in  regard  to  pelagic  birth  of  fur-seals. — Allen  [in  his  History  of 
North  American  Pinnipeds,  pp.  772-773]  quotes  a  writer,  who  declares  that  any  statement  that  the  fur-seal  breeds 
alone  on  the  Pribylov  islands  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  grounds  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  and  Alaska, 
is  "preposterous  to  his  mind".  This  author  claims  to  know  by  his  "own  personal  observation  "  that  the  fur-seal 
does  "have  pups  in  open  ocean  off  the  entrance  to  Fuca  straits"!  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  Gallorhinus  to  bring  forth  its  young  alive  in  the  water;  the  pup  would  sink  like  a  stone 
instantly  after  birth,  and  the  mother  be  wholly  helpless  to  save  it. 

I  should  not  heed  this  statement  of  Mr.  Swan,  reinforced  by  that  of  an  old  sailor,  so  gravely  entered  by  Allen, 
were  it  not  for  his  introduction  on  the  following  page  (773)  of  an  innocent  announcement  of  fact  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan, 
who  by  it  is  unfortunately  made  to  appear  in  the  light  of  sustaining  the  idle  theory  of  pelagic  birth.  Jordan's 
simple  declaration  that  he  had  seen  a  "live  fur-seal  pup  [June  1,  1880]  at  Cape  Flattery,  taken  from  an  old  seal 
just  killed,  showing  that  the  time  of  bringing  them  forth  was  just  at  hand",  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes;  but 
remember,  that  this  pup  had  been  alive  in  its  mother's  womb  for  eleven  months  prior  to  the  day  Jordan  saw  it;  and, 
ten  days  or  three  weeks  later  at  the  longest,  this  parent,  if  undisturbed,  would  have  naturally  brought  it  forth  in 
the  fullness  of  time  on  either  St.  Paul  or  St.  George,  of  the  Pribylov  group.  She  could  have  made  the  journey 
there  in  six  or  seven  days  easily  from  Fuca  straits,  if  she  had  been  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  expiration  of  her  period 
of  gestation. 

Naturally  enough,  the  careful  naturalist,  like  Allen,  no  matter  how  able,  will  be  deceived  now  and  then  in 
this  manner,  by  untrustworthy  statements  made  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  know  by  personal  observation  of 
what  they  aflBrm.  Mr.  Swan  has  passed  nearly  an  average  lifetime  on  the  northwest  coast,  chiefly  in  the  waters  of 
Washington  territory,  anil  has  rendered  to  natural  science  and  to  ethnology  efficient  and  valuable  service  by  his 
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labor  in  collecting,  and  his  notes  in  regard  to  the  Makah  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery;  hence  his  erroneous  statements 
above  referred  to  (as  to  the  far-seal)  had  a  prima  facie  weight  with  Allen,  who,  therefore,  inserted  them,  and  thus 
gave  the  romance  an  appearance  of  reality,  which  I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence.  The  other,  though  hesitating, 
authority,  Charles  Bryant,  is  an  old  mariner,  who  has  also  been  well  situated  by  virtue  of  eight  years'  residence  on 
St.  Paul  island;  he  ought  to  know  better. 

OiJiaiNAi,  souBCE  OF-  ERROR  IN  RE&ARD  TO  NUBILITY  OF  FEMALE  FUR-SEALS. — Veniaminov :  Zapieskie,  00 
OonalasMensJcaho  Otdayla:  Veniaminov  little  dreamed,  as  he  labored  over  his  queer  calculations  in  1834,  that  the 
then  depleted  rookeries  of  the  PribylOv  islands  would  have  yielded,  from  1868  to  date,  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  three  times  32,000  fur-seal  skins ;  Vhich  number  he  at  that  time  deemed  the  maximum  limit  of  their  ultimate 
production,  should  his  tabulated  advice  be  carried  out.  Is  it  not  exceedingly  strange  that  he  never  thought,  during 
all  his  cogitations  over  this  problem,  of  the  real  vital  principle — of  letting  the  females  entirely  alone — of  sparing 
them  strictly?  I  think  that  the  worthy  Bishop  would  have  done  so,  had  he  passed  more  time  on  the  rookeries 
Limself.  I  cannot  find,  however,  who  the  Eussian  was  that  had  the  good  judgment,  first  of  all  men,  to  inaugurate 
a  perpetual  "zapooska"  of  the  females  on  the  Pribylov  islands;  it  was  done  in  1847,  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been 
rigidly  followed  ever  since,  giving  the  full  expansion  in  1857  to  that  extraordinary  increase  and  beneficial  result 
which  we  observe  thereon  to-day.  I  have  been  much  amused  in  reading  [Allen :  Hist.  Pinnipeds,  p.  383]  the 
argument  of  an  old  sailor,  who  had  been  stationed  for  eight  years  on  these  islands  in  charge  of  tbe  United  States 
Treasury  interests.  He  claims  to  feel  well  assured  that  the  female  seals,  when  two  years  old,  never  land  on  the 
islands  during  that  season  of  their  age;  remaining  out  at  sea,  and  not  coming  to  the  Pribylov  rookeries  until  their 
third  year  of  growth!  thus  bearing  their  first  young  when  four  years  old.  I  mention  the  fact,  because  it  is  not  an 
origini  I  error  of  the  aged  treasury  agent,  but  is  evidently  adopted  from  this  account  of  Veniaminov,  which  was 
\erball/  translated  and  read  to  him  in  1869,  on  St.  Paul  island,  by  one  of  the  ex-agents  of  the  Eussian  Company. 
The  erj.'oneous  statement,  however,  is  quoted  in  Allen:  Pinnipeds  (p.  383),  with  a  grave  preface  by  the  author, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  eight  years'  study  of  the  subject  on  the  islands.  Unfortunately,  Veniaminov,  himself,  did 
not  spend  even  eight  consecutive  weeks  on  the  seal-grounds  in  question,  and  had  he  passed  eight  months  there, 
investigating  the  matter,  he  would  not — could  not — have  made  this  superficial  blunder,  in  addition  to  his  numerous 
other  faulty  announcements,  etc.,  which  the  '^  ZapiesTcie"  teems  with,  in  regard  to  the  seal-life. 

Causes  which  occasion  and  demand  the  presence  of  a  reyenue-maeine  cutter  in  Alaskan  waters. — 
There  remains  an  unwritten  page  in  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  government  toward  the  prelection  of  seal-life 
on  the  Priltylov  islands,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  it  should  be  inscribed  now,  especially  so  since  the  author 
of  this  memoir  was  an  eye-witness  and  an  actor  in  the^scene.  When  he  first  visited  the  seal-islands,  in  1872-'73, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  passage  on  the  vessels  of  the  company  leasing  the  islands;  compelled,  because  the 
government  at  that  time  had  no  means  of  reaching  the  field  of  action,  except  by  the  favor  and  the  courtesy  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  This  favor  and  this  courtesy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  always  promptly  and 
generous]/  proffered,  and  has  never  been  alluded  to  as  even  an  obligation  or  service  rendered  the  Treasury 
Department.  But,  nevertheless,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  and  was  strengthened  into  conviction  by 
1874,  that  this  fndifference  to  its  own  self-respect  and  failure  to  support  properly  the  aims  of  its  agents  up  there, 
should  end ;  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  should  detail  one  of  its  own  vessels  to  visit,  transport,  and  aid  its 
officers  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  and  also  be  au  actual  living  evidence  of  power  to  execute  the  law  protecting  and 
conserving  the  same. 

In  this  sequence,  do  not  misunderstand  me;  while  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  never  entertained,  and 
do  not  now  entertain,  the  thought  of  refusing  the  favor  asked  by  the  government  in  transporting  its  own  treasury 
officials  to  and  from  the  seal -islands,  yet,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  that  company  if  those  agents  aforesaid  should  be 
carried  up  and  down  upon  the  vessels  of  the  government— a  relief  solely  on  the  ground  that  a  carping  criticism 
is  alw'ays  made  upon  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in  this  respect,  and  a  corresponding  reflection  thrown  upon  the 
treasury  agents,  who  are  compelled  to  take  this  method  of  conveyance,  or  else  be  absent  from  their  field  of  duty,  which 
the  company  does  not  propose  to  effect  by  barring  them  from  its  steamer,  the  aforesaid  criticism  notwithstanding. 

Therefore,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  return  from  the  field  in  question,  October,  1874,  I  clearly  recognized  the 
immediate  necessity  of  strengthening  the  arm  of  the  government  in  that  region,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  reason,  the  following  still  more  urgent  one  existed  and  exists  : 

Early  in  1873  it  became  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the  ofQcers  of  the  law  on  the  seal-islands  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  regulations  protecting  the  seal-life  on  the  same  or  in  the  waters  adjacent ;  hence,  a  number 
of  small  craft,  fitted  out  at  San  Francisco  and  contiguous  ports,  which  cleared  for  the  northwest  coast  and  the 
Aleutian  islands  on  "fishing  ventures";  but,  in  reality,  these  vessels  proceeded  directly  to  the  waters  and  rocks 
adjacent  to  the  seal-islands,  where,  in  plain  sight  of  the  villages  on  either  islet,  they  shot  the  swimming  seals  with 
assumed  indifference  and  great  affection  of  legality ! 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  plain  violation  of  law  and  its  disastrous  consequence  should  be  effectually  punished, 
ami  evaded,  I  published,  and  personally  urged  in  1874-'77,  the  urgent  need  and  great  propriety  of  enabling  the 
responsible  agents  of  the  government  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  to  enforce  the  law  as  well  physically  as  it  could  be 
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done  theoretically ;  and  pointed  clearly  then  to  the  advantage  and  effect  which  a  revenue  marine  cutter  would  have, 
employed  for  this  purpose.  By  repeated  and  untiring  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  finally  secured  the  legal  authority  and  the  money  for  the  object  in  view.  And  the  late 
Captain  Baily,  in  the  "  Eichard  Eush ",  made  the  first  cruise  in  the  season  of  1877,  that  had  been  ordered  and 
sustained  by  the  government  toward  the  direct  protection  of  the  seal-islands,  and  its  valuable  pioperty  thereon 
since  1869. 

The  interesting  Alaskan  reports,  which  have  arisen  from  the  incidental  cruisings  of  the  "  Eush "  and  the 
"Corwin",  United  States  Eevenue  Marine,  owe  their  origin  to  the  above  chain  of  circumstances,  and  this  service, 
so  efficient  and  so  valuable,  will,  I  trust,  be  faithfully  sustained  by  the  government  in  the  future. 

The  authok's  CLOSiNa  presentation  op  the  subject. — As  I  end  this  memoir,  I  am  aware  of  one  omission 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  absence  of  a  concise  and  condensed  table,  which  shall  exhibit  at  a  glance 
the  whole  physical  progress  made  by  the  fur-seal,  from  birth  to  advanced  puberty.  Therefore,  I  submit  the 
following  presentation  of  that  subject : 


Table  showing  the  relative  growth,  weight,  etc.,  of  the  fur-seals. 

[Compiled  from  the  field-notes  of  the  author,  made  npon  the  klUing-gronnds  of  St.  George  and  St.  Fanl.] 


Gbowth. 
(A  fair  average  example.) 

1  day  old. 

6  months 
old. 

1  year  old. 

2  years 
old. 

3  years 
old. 

4  years 
old. 

5  years 
old. 

6  years  old. 

7  years  old. 

8  years  old. 

Bemaris. 

CaUorhinue  ur sinus  (male)  • 
CaXl^trhinus  ursinus  (fem. ) . 

Length. 
12  to  13  in. 

12  tc  13  in. 

Oirth. 
9tol0iin. 

9  to  10  in. 

Lis. 

5to7i 

5  to  7 

Length. 
24  in. 

24  in. 

Oirth. 

25  in. 

25  in. 

Lhs. 
39 

39 

Length. 
38  in. 

37  in. 

Oirth. 
25  in. 

25  in. 

Lbs. 

40 

39 

Length. 
45  in. 

42iin. 

Girth. 
30  in. 

30  in. 

Lbs. 

58 

56 

Length. 
52  in. 

48  in. 

Girth. 
36  in. 

34  in. 

Lbs. 

87 

60 

Length. 
68  in. 

50  in. 

Girth. 
42  in. 

36  in. 

Lbs. 
135 

63 

Length. 
65  in. 

Ceases. 

Girth. 
52  in. 

37  in. 

Lbs. 
200 

75 

Length. 
72  in. 

Length. 
75  to  80  in. 

Length. 
Ceases. 

Direct,  from  tip  of  noa« 
to  root  of  tail. 
Do. 

eiBTH. 

(ImmeiLiatdy  behind  fore- 
flippers.) 

OaUorhimti  ursinus  (male) . 

Oallorhinv.s  ursimus  (fem.). 

WEIGHT  {avoirdupoib). 

CdUcrhinus  ursinus  (male) . 

Callorhinus ursiMus  (fem.). 

Oirth. 
64  in. 

Ceases. 

Lbs. 
280  to  350 

Ceases. 

Girth. 
70  to  80  in. 

Oirth. 
80  to  84  in. 

8  year  old  citation  an 
estimate  only. 

Lis. 
400  to  500 

Lis. 
500  to  600 

7  and  8  year  estimates 
are  not  based  upon  ac- 
tual weights ;  an  opin- 
ion merely. 

KOTE. — All  male  fur-seals,  from  yearlings  to  puberty,  are  termed  "bachelors",  or  "holluschickie",  and  all  male  fur-seals,  from  the  age  of  five  years  on,  aie  termed 
("virile")  hulls,  or  "seacatchie".  All  female  fur-seals  from  one  year  and  upward,  are  termed  "cows",  or  "matkamie"  ("mothers").  All  the  young, under 
yearlings, are  termed  "pups",  or  "kotickie"  ("little  cats"). 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that,  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  male  and  female  Callorhinus,  I  have  hitherto, 
in  referring  to  it,  taken  the  general  ground  of  estimation  which  is  commonly  accepted  in  rating  the  duration  of 
mammalian  life.  liTevertheless,  on  this  point  especially,  I  feel  that  if  the  real  facts  of  the  comparative  longevity 
of  the  two  sexes  could  be  positively  ascertained,  the  great  discrepancy  which  the  table  above  faithfully  portrays 
and  suggests,  would  be  so  modified  as  to  make  the  relative  length  of  life  for  the  female  much  greater,  and  that 
of  the  male  correspondingly  less. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  reproduction  of  these  animals,  I  clearly  show  that  the  male  is  physically  qualified  to 
procreate  his  race  at  the  age  of  four  years — but  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  until  he  is  six  or  seven.  Also, 
that  the  female  becomes  a  mother  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  her  life,  and  the  immediate  opening  of  the 
fourth.  So,  really,  viewed  from  the  point  of  sheer  physical  ability,  if  undisturbeci,  the  male  fur-seal  wears  the"  "toga 
virilis"  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  life,  while  the  female  comes  out  eager  for 
fecundation  and  prospective  maternity  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  summer  of  her 
existence. 

Tabulated  exhibit  op  method  op  killing,  and  seasons  op  the  yeak  in  which  it  is  done,  on  the 
Peibtlov  islands.— In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  more  clearly  understand  the  time  of  killing,  the  seasons  in 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  relative  selection  of  the  different  classes  Of  seals  for  slaughter,  food,  etc.,  I  take  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  submit  the  following  tabulation,  which  gives  at  a  glance  a  succinct  and  comprehensive 
epitom6  of  one  entire  sealing-season  and  its  work  on  the  Pribylov  islands.  This  table  is  literally  brought  down  to 
date,  and  the  figures  upon  which  it  is  based  I  have  taken  from  the  recent  ofiBcial  report  of  Col.  H.  G.  Otis,  who  is 
the  treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  government  therein  represented.  I  ought,  also,  in  simple 
justice  to  the  authority  from  whom  I  have  taken  these  enumerations,  to  state  that  those  specifications  of  fact  are 
evidently  compiled  from  his  field-notes  with  scrupulous  attention,  both  in  their  original  registration,  and  also  in 
their  transcription.  As  I  here  arrange  them,  they  present  a  photograph  of  the  entire  disposition  of  107,000  fur- 
seals  slain  upon  the  seal-islands  during  one  whole  year. 
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Table  showing  the  numbers  slain,  the  time  of  so  doing,  the  character,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  fur-seal  on  the 

Pribylov  group  for  one  year  ending  July  20, 1881. 


Kiunber  of  fnr-seals  killed  for 
natives'  food. 

Hollnscliickie  killed  for  their 
skins. 

Grand  sum  total 

MonthB;  time  of  slangliteT. 

1 

1 

Bejected  skins. 

1 

■o 

Eegected  skins. 

% 

II 

in 

Bemarks. 

Ji 

1 

u 

i 

si 

BAINT  PAUL  ISLAND. 

Balance  left  over  from ' '  1880  count ' ' 

228 

228 

10 

371 

Generally,  a  few  skins  left  behind  every 

261 

622 
661 
453 

540 

1,248 

1,058 
176 

5 

233 

13 

261 

622 
661 
463 

4,940 

J,  251 

1,058 
176 

35,160 

41,  345 

season. 
Two  year  old  males  and  a  few  yearlings. 

principally. 
Two  and  three  year  old  males  generally.- 

661 
393 

54 

Two  year  old  males  chiefly. 

10 

4,400 

3 

10 

4,401 

14 

4 
5 

60 

480 

1,201 

1,041 
171 

36, 130 

41,308 

Two  and  three  year  old  males  princi- 

5 
36 
13 

pally. 
Pups  killed  by  express  permission  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Verv  fine  skins  J  remaining  latest  on  th» 

islands. 

Do.                      Do. 



Yery  fine  skins ;  first  arrivals,  two  and 

34,836 
40,969 

294 
339 

11 

14 

16 
23 

3 

three  year  old  males. 
Tory  fine  skins;   two  and  three yeai 

July  (let  to  20tli),  1881 

old  males  chiefly. 

Do.                      Do. 

Total 

6,019 

4,413 

4,439 

1,341 

67 

76,  033 
25 

633 

26 

39 

3 

80,000 

85,937 

SAINT  GEOSGE  ISLAND. 

Balance  left  over  from  "ISSOoount" 

26 

147 
266 

68 

1 

10 
46 

87 

8,133 
11,  227 

A  few  skins  always  left  behind— not 

147 

277 

122 

63 

10 
46 

87 

147 
277 
122 
563 

805 
81 
87 

8,166 

11,257 

properly  cured. 
Two  year  old  males,  principally. 

11 

Two  and  three  year  old  males,  nsnally. 

64 
62 

Do.                      Do. 

500 

795 
36 

600 

795 
35 

Pups,  killed  by  express  permission  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Do.                      Do. 

Two  and  threeyear  old  males;  fine  skins. 

Two  and  three  year  old  males;  first 

8,133 
11,  227 

1 

31 

25 

1 
5 

arrivals  of  the  new  sealing  year. 
Very  fine  skins;  two  and  three  year 

July  (Ist  to  20tli),  1881 

old  males  chiefiy. 
Do.                      Do. 

Total 

762 

1,330 

1,341 

126 



19,385 

1 

56 

6 

20,  000 

21,505 

Pribylov  catoh  for  1880  (St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  islands) : 
Grand  sum  total 

5,771 

5,743 

5,780 

1,467 

67 

95,418 

633 

26 

95 

9 

100,  000 

107,442 

EXPLANATOBY  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  ABOVE  TABLE.-It  wiU  be  at  once  noticed  that,  m  the  result  of  this 
last  season's  work  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  as  illustrated  so  clearly  above,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
has  taken  its  foil  annual  legal  quota  of  100,000  for-seal  skins  therefrom.  I  call  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  the  first 
season  in  which  the  company  has  done  so ;  it  has  never  heretofore  permitted  more  than  99,800,  m  round  numbers, 
to  be  taken  and  charged  to  its  account,  preferring  to  always  be  a  Uttle  within  the  mark,  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  enumeration  of  the  two  sets  of  government  officers,  when  their  counts  are  Placed  side 
by  side.  For  instance,  the  list  of  the  treasury  agent  on  the  islands,  when  the  skins  are  first  shipped,  is  the  ofificia 
indorsement  of  the  company's  catch  for  the  year ;  but  when  the  ship  reaches  San  Francisco  then  these  skms  are  all 
counted  over  anew  by  another  staff  of  government  agents.  Should  the  tally  of  the  seal-island  agent  be  defective 
and  show  that  it  was  so  by  the  recount  of  the  custom-house  officers  in  San  Francisco,  then  did  it  run  overl00,000. 
skins,  the  company  would  have  an  annoying  and  unpleasant  explanation  to  make;  while  the  resident  treasury 
agent  would  be  charged  with  maladministration  of  his  affairs.  Therefore,  as  it  has  never  happened  before,  until 
this  season  of  1881,  that  the  two  counts  at  San  Francisco  and  St.PaiU  have  agreed  to  a  unit,  the  company  has  given 
strict  and  imperative  orders  that  no  more  than  99,800  or  99,850  skins  shall  be  annually  taken  by  its  agents  from  the 
seal-islands.    Taking  the  full  quota  of  this  season  of  1881,  was  contrary  to  its  express  direction. 
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It  is  an  exceedingly  difiBcult  matter  to  count  these  skins,  precisely  to  a  dot,  when  they  are  rapidly  hustled  intc 
the  baidars  and  then  tossed  below  the  decks  of  the  rolling,  pitching  ship  which  receives  them;  a  rough  sea  may  be 
running,  a  gale  of  wind  howling  through  the  rigging,  and  a  thick  fog  shrouding  all  in  its  wet  gloom.  I  believe, 
therefore,  from  my  own  full  experience  in  this  important  matter,  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  at  many  seasons 
■of  shipment,  to  tally  accurately  every  pelt  as  it  enters  the  vessel's  hold,  when  loaded  off  the  islands  here.  The 
Treasury  agent  who  comes  within  100  to  150  skins,  more  or  less,  of  the  true  100,000,  or  in  that  ratio  to  the  whole 
•catch,  as  it  may  be,  is  doing  all  that  he  possibly  can  under  the  circumstances.  Naturally,  the  custom-house  tally  is 
-considered  the  most  accurate,  by  reason  of  the  great  physical  advantages  attendant ;  and,  upon  its  certification  the 
•company  pays  the  tax  levied  by  law. 

TJSELBSS  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  PUPS. — The  observer  wiU  also  notice,  that  during  the  last  season,  viz,  July  20, 
1880,  to  July  20,  1881,  as  shadowed  in  the  foregoing  table,  more  than  7,000  seals  were  killed  for  food,  the  skins  of 
which  were  simply  wasted— never  used;  and  of  that  aggregate  we  find  nearly  6,000,  or  about  nine- tenths  of  the 
■entire  loss,  to  be  "pups".  At  this  point,  and  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  useless 
and  wholly  uncalled-for  slaughter  of  these  pups,  which  is  annually  permitted  and  inadvertently  ordered,  with  the 
best  of  spirit,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  shiftless  legacy  of  the  old  Eussian  Company,  which  the 
present  admirable  conduct  of  business  on  the  Pribylov  islands  really  renders  superfluous  and  wasteful;  it  is  simply 
catering  to  a  gastronomic  weakness  of  the  Aleuts,  that  should  not  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  and  the 
flesh  of  the  two  and  three  year-old  males  is  fully  good  enough ;  and  most  of  the  skins  taken  from  such  animals  late 
in  October  and  thereon  to  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  accepted  as  prime  by  the  company,  and  counted  in  the  regular 
annual  quota  for  exportation.  I  have  in  this  matter,  however,  been  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  the  Secretary  hiiaself ; 
more  so,  because  I  have  not  hitherto  directed  fittention  to  it;  it  escaped  my  mind  in  1874,  and  I  have  not  had 
■occasion  to  recall  it  until  the  present  writing. 

The  season  of  1881  a  vekt  creditable  one. — The  exhibit  given  above,  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
height  of  the  sealing  season,  June  and  July,  is  a  better  one,  even,  than  any  one  which  has  passed  prior  to  it  under 
my  supervision.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  cut  or  rejected  skins  is  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
huge  aggregate  accepted;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  wasted  pup  skins,  this  presentation  of  the  field-labor  on  the 
seal-islands  for  1881,  would  be  a  very  clean  and  economic  synopsis.* 

The  thought  also  occurred  to  me,  when  regarding  this  special  point  of  the  relative  improvement  in  the  method 
-of  killing  and  handling  seals  and  pelts,  that  a  very  simple  yet  trustworthy  notice,  as  to  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  seal-life,  would  be  served  annually  in  the  following  manner :  in  1872,  I  observed  that  the  natives  never  had 
-any  difilculty  in  getting  their  full  quota  of  "  hoUuschickie  "  daily,  during  the  prime  season  of  taking  skins ;  again, 
in  1873,  I  saw  that,  if  anything,  the  number  of  "  hoUuschickie"  required  was  easier  to  obtain  than  in  1872,  i)rior; 
still  again,  throughout  the  killing-season  of  1874,  the  constant  remark  of  all  concerned,  at  St.  Paul,  was  that  the 
prime  seals  were  never  so  abundant  before ;  and,  finally,  in  1876, 1  heard,  from  these  same  parties  interested,  that 
it  had  been  the  most  auspicious  season,  throughout,  ever  known  to  St.  Paul  island. 

Thus,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that  this  steady  and  rather  increased  supply  of  "hoUuschickie"  from  year 
to  year,  means  nothing,  unless  it  points  to  a  relative  annual  augmentation  of  the  seal-life  on  the  Pribylov  islands; 
and  it  really  acts  in  this  wise  as  a  life-barometer,  that  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  heavier  or  lighter  pressure  of  the 
rookeries  operating  upon  it. 

Hence,  the  foregoing  table,  brought  down  as  it  is,  to  date,  shows  that  the  chosen  seals  are  in  abundant  supply ; 
that  the  work  was  remarkably  expeditious ;  that  the  natives  scarcely  wasted  a  skin  by  cutting  on  the  kUIing-grounds; 
«,nd,  aU  in  aU,  it  represents  a  highly  creditable  state  of  affairs,  suggestive  of  the  steady  condition  of  prosperity  and 
security,  which  I  unhesitatingly  prophesied  in  1873,  after  giving  the  matter  much  study  and  reflection. 

A  presentation  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Pribylov  islands. — The  following  transcript 
from  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  shows  the  exact  receipts  which  the  public  coffers  have  derived  as 
revenues  from  the  seal-industry  on  the  Pribylov  islands,  between  the  date  of  the  act  leasing  them,  July  1, 1870,  up 
to  August  20,  1881.  I  may  say,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  these  interests  never  yielded  a  tithe  of  this 
■substantial  aid  and  support  to  the  government  of  Eussia,  and  they  would  not  have  returned  a  single  cent,  net,  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  had  they  not  been  so  wisely  and  promptly  protected  by  the  good  sense  of  our 
Congress  in  1870.  They  would  have  passed  in  a  few  short  seasons  beyond  all  knowledge  of  men,  as  far  as  their 
appearance  on  the  great  breeding  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  was  concerned. 

*The  report  of  Colonel  Otis,  special  agent  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  the  seal-islands,  for  1880,  contains  an  interesting  table, 
Tvhioh  covers  a  period  of  eleven  years,  viz,  1^69-1880,  inclusive ;  and  it  shows,  first,  the  number  of  seal-skins  taken  in  each  sealing  season 
proper  on  St.  Paul  island;  second,  the  number  of  days  expended  in  the  work  per  annum ;  third,  the  number  of  sealers  engaged;  fourth, 
the  average  number  of  skins  taken  per  day ;  and  fifth,  the  average  daily  credit  of  skins  taken  for  each  man.  The  deduction  which  that 
gentleman  makes  from  this  suggestive  and  instructive  codification,  is  that  the  seals  seem  to  sensibly  increase  from  year  to  year,  rather 
than  to  diminish  in  numbers. 
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Tax  and  Rental  paid  into  the  Teeastjet  of  the  United  States  by  the  Alaska  Oommeegial  Company— 

THE  Lessee  of  the  Peibylov  islands — 1870-'81. 

Tax  on  seal-sMns  taken  by  the  Alaska  Gommereial  Company,  per  act  of  July  1,  1870. 

No.    422,  4tli  quarter,  1870 $86, 167  00 

No.    376,  Ist  quarter,  1871 5,862  00 

No.  1215,  2d  quarter,  1871 9,051  00 

1101,080  00 

No.    753,  4th  quarter,  1871 159,545  63 

No.  125.5,  2d  quarter,  1872 102,807  00 

262, 352  63 

No.    596,  4tli  quarter,  1873 252,181  12 

No.  1466,  3d  quarter,  1873 108,066  00 

No.  1467,  3d  quarter,  1873 ." 150,648  75 

No.  1001,  4tli  quarter,  1873 13,366  50 

272,081  25 

No.  1533,  3d  quarter,  1874 261,822  75 

No.  1534,  3d  quarter,  1874 672  00 

262,494  75 

No.    445,3d  quarter,  1875 ^ 10,106  25 

No.  1515,3d  quarter,  1875 147,598  50 

No.'    433,  4th  quarter,  1875 104,879  25 

: 262, 584  00 

No.  1089,  3d  quarter,  1876 172,063  50 

No.    433,  1st  quarter,  1877 64,092  00 

236, 155  50 

No.  1527,  3d  quarter,  1877 198,255  75 

No.  1659,  3d  quarter,  1878 36,965  25 

No.  1660,  3d  quarter,  1878 209,895  00 

No.  1581,  4th  quarter,  1878 15,587  25 

262, 447  50 

No.  1088,  3d  quarter,  1879 223,125  00 

No.  1686,  4th  quarter,  1879 39,275  25 

262, 400  25 

3d  quarter,  1880 262,500  00 

1881 262,395  00 

Total  tax  paid  up  to  date,  August  20,  1881 2,896,927  75 

Plus  the  anuual  rental  of  |55,000,  from  1871-1880,  inclusive,  plus  $5,480  75  rental  for  short  lease 
of  1870= rental  paid 555,480  75 

Grand  sum  total  of  tax  and  rental 3,452,408  50 
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41.  DEFINITION  OF  TECHNICAL  TEEMS  AND  EUSSIAN  NOMENCLATUEE,  USED  BY  THE 

AUTHOE  IN  THE  PEECEDING  MONOGEAPH. 

• 

Ahltjckeyak  (Aleutian). — A  rough  back-bone. 

Aletjt  (Eussian). — ^Name  given  to  all  native  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 

Aerie  (Eussian). — Lomvia  arra.    The  guiUemot,  or  murre;  so  named  from  the  bird's  harsh  cry  of  "arra-arra"- 

BAiLiiiE  BEtJSHKiB  (Eussian). — Phaleris  psittaoula.    Parroquet  Auk;  "white  bosom". 

Banyah  (Eussian). — A  steamy  bath-house. 

Babbie  (Eussian). — An  elderly  married  woman. 

Baeeabkie  (Eussian). — A  but. 

Baeeabaea  (Eussian). — A  large  hut,  or  "kozarmie". 

BooEOON  (Eussian). — Surf. 

BiDAEEAH  (Eussian). — A  large  skin-covered  boat,  propelled  with  oars,  or  used  with  sails  before  the  wind;  carries 

from  three  to  ten  tons. 
BiDAEKA  (Eussian). — A  small  skin-covered  canoe. 

BiDAESHiK  (Eussian). — One  who  controls  a  baidar  and  its  crew;  a  foreman. 
BoBEOViA  (Eussian). — Otter  island. 
BoGA  Slov  (Eussian). — God's  word. 

BooEGA  (Eussian). — Gale  that  blows  fiercely  and  is  laden  with  snow;  from  "booryah",  a  storm  or  tempest. 
BoLSHOi  (Eussian).— Big. 
BuiK  (Eussian).— A  working  ox,  or  bull. 

Bull  (English). — The  adult  male  fur-seal;  also  the  adult  male  walrus  and  sea-lion. 
•Cangoskie  (Eussian). — Simorhynchus  cristatellus.    Crested  auk. 
Ohikie  (Eussian). — Larus  glaucus.    Burgomaster  gull. 

Choenie  Goose  (Eussian). — Branta  canadensis  var.  leucopareia.    White-collared  goose. 
Choochkie  (Eussian). — Simorhynchus  pusillus.    Least,  or  knob-billed  auk. 
Chooohil  (Eussian).— To  Stuff. 

■Cookhnet  (Eussian). — The  Aleutian  cooking  hut  outside  of  the  barrabkie. 
Cow  (English).— The  adult  female  of  the  fur-seal,  the  sea-lion,  and  the  walrus. 
Dalkoi  Mees  (Eussian). — Distant  cape. 
Deetiah  (Russian).— Children. 
DoMASHNiE  (Eussian). — Houses. 
EiNAHNXTHTO  (Aleutian). — The  mammae. 

Emannimik  (Eussian). — ^Namesday;  or,  literally,  used  as  birthday. 
EpATKA  (Eussian). — Fratercula  corniculata.    Horned  pufiln. 
Flensing  (English). — Act  of  removing  skins  from  seal  carcasses. 
Flippee  (English).— The  fore-hand  and  hind-foot  of  fur-seal,  sea-lion,  and  walrus. 
GoEBOTOH  (Eussian).- Humpback. 
GoEODE  (Eussian). — A  town;  a  village. 

GovBEOOSKiE  (Eussian). — Larus  brevirostris,  and  L.  tridactylus.    Gulls. 
Hauling  (English). — Action  of  seals  in  coming  up  from  the  sea  over  the  land. 
Heat,  "heating"  (English).— That  sudden  decay  of  the  seal's  body  after  death. 
HoLi,uscHAK,  pi.  HOLLUSCHiCKiE  (Eussian).— Bachelor ;  bachelors. 
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Humpback  Whale  (English). — Megaptera  versaMUs, 

Kalog  (Aleutian). — AH  the  small  cottoid  fishes. 

Kamlaika  (Russian). — The  water -proof  shirt. 

Kammin  (Eussian).— stone. 

Kamjonista  (Eussian). — Eocky  place. 

Kanooska  (Eussian). — See  Oanooskie,  antea.    "Little  captain.'- 

Kapoostah  (Eussian). — All  algse.    Sea- weeds;  from  "morskie  kapoosta",  a  "sea-cabbage". 

Kaxjtick,  pi.  KAtTTiCKiE  (Eussian). — Fur-seal,  collectively. 

Keetavie  (Eussian). — Whale  place. 

E[ench  (English). — Bin  in  the  salt-house  for  pickling  fur-seal  skins. 

Keshla  (Eussian.) — Sour ;  rotting. 

KiBiTSCHA  (Eussian). — The  common  four-wheeled  carriage  of  Eussia. 

KiLLBE-WHALE  (English). — Orea  gladiator,  var.  reotipinnis. 

KoLiTSKiE  (Eussian). — Tringa ptilocnemis,  and  all  waders  on  the  islands. 

KoTiOK,  pi.  KoTiCKiE  (Eussian). — Young  fur-seal. 

Ktass,  or  QuASS  (Eussian). — Native  home-brewed  beer;  vile  product  of  flour,  dried  apples,  sugar,  and  water,. 

fermented  in  a  cask  for  a  certain  period;  also  called  "mahkoolah  ",  after  a  Eussian  brewer. 
Laabas  (Eussian). — Drying  or  hanging  frame  for  meat  and  fish. 
Laapka  (Eussian). — Storehouse,  or  store. 

Laasbtjstchie  (Eussian). — Breeding-grounds  (literally,  "  a  place  where  seals  dry  off"). 
LiMMEESHiN  (Aleutian). — Anorthura  troglodytes;  wren.    (A  "chew  of  tobacco"). 
LoTJGHTAK  (Eussian). — Air  dried  skins  of  all  seals. 

Lupus  (Eussian). — Fulmarus  glacialis,  var.  Rodger  si.    Fulmar.    A  large  species  of  petrel. 
Maaslucken  (Aleutian). — Missing,  or  minus. 

Matka  (Eussian). — Mother;  appled  to  female  fur-seals  and  sea-lions. 
Medvaedski  (Eussian). — Bears. 
Melchiska  (Eussian) — Boy ;  urchin. 
Mees  (Eussian). — Cape;  headland;  point. 
Mista  (Eussian). — Place ;  spot. 

MoROSHKA  (Eussian). — The  fruit  of  Euius  chamcemorus.    "Little  frost  berry." 
Moesezovia  (Eussian). — Walrus  island;  also,  " Morserovia ". 
MoESKiB  EOT  (Eussian). — Fur-seals  ("sea-cat"). 

Nahvostoke  (Eussian).— "To  the  eastward";  applied  to  the  Black  Bluffs  on  St  Paul. 
Nahsatvernia  (Eussian). — "  To  or  on  the  north  shore." 
Nah  Speel  (Eussian). — "On  the  point";  a  corruption  of  "nah  speetsah"- 
Neakhpah  (Eussian). — Phoca  vituUna.    The  hair-seal. 

N^ovASTOSHNAH  (Eussian). — "Place  of  recent  growth";  applied  to  Northeast  point. 
OCHEN  (Eussian). — Very. 

OoTKiE  (Eussian). — Duck;  applied  to  all  ducks. 
Oreel  (Eussian). — Graculus  hicristatus.    Shag,  cormorant. 
OSTROV  (Eussian). — Island. 
Pahknoot  (Eussian). — A  smell. 

Pahtoshkie  (Russian). — Leucosticte  tephroeotis  var.  griseinucha.    Gray-eared  finch. 
Peesaich,  pi.  PEESTCHBE  (Eussian). — Vu^es  lagopus.    Blue  and  white  foxes. 
Pod  (English). — A  smaller  or  larger  gathering  of  seals  on  land. 
PoLAviNA  SoPKA  (Eussian).— Halfway  mountain. 
PoLTOOS  (Eussian). — Hippoglossus  vulgaris.    Halibut. 
PoMEERAT  (Russian). — To  die;  applied  only  to  the  decease  of  animals. 
Preoashchik  (Eussian). — An  agent;  a  clerk;  a  sheriff. 
Predovchik  (Eussian). — The  "senior  ofilcer". 
Promyshlenik  (Russian). — A  hunter. 
PovARNiK  (Russian). — A  cook-room. 

Pup  (English). — The  young  of  the  fur-seal  and  sea-lion,  up  to  the  age  of  one  year. 
Raak  (Eussian). — The  common  crab.    (Ghionoeocetes.) 
Eahkooshka  (Russian). — The  common  mussel.    [Mytilus.) 
Rap-o-loop  (Eussian). — Turdus  migratorius.    Red-breasted  Robin. 
Razboinek  (Russian).— Robber. 
Eepkie  (Eussian). — EchinoidcB.    Sea-urchins. 
EooKERT,  pi.  ROOKERIES  (English). — Breeding- grounds  and  breeding-seals  thereon. 
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Saafka  (Rnmia,n).—Harelda  glacialis.    "  Old  squaw,"  long-tailed  duck. 

SCOOOHNIE  (Russian). — Tiresome;  lonesome. 

Sebcatoh,  pi.  SEECATOHIE  (Eussian).— Male  fur-seal  and  sea-lion,  full  grown. 

Sbbvitch,  pi.  SEEViTCHiE  (Russian).— Sea-lion,  collectively. 

Serovnah  (Russian).— "Just  like  it." 

Sheksah  {Bnssia.n).—IImpetrum  nigrum.  Vine  and  fruit  thereof.    The  "crowberry"  of  English  botanists 

Snagxjiskie  (Russian).— Plectrophanes  nivalis.    The  snow  bird. 

StAEOOKA  (Eussian). — An  old  woman. 

Staeeek  (Russian). — An  old  man. 

Stooeman  (Russian).— Ship's  mate. 

Talnebk  (Russian).— Salix.    All  the  creeping  willows  are  thus  named. 

TAEBOSSA  (Russian).— Native  boots  made  of  the  flippers,  throats,  and  intestines  of  the  Pinnipedia. 

Tawporkie  (Rmsian).—Fratercula  cirrhata.    Tufted  pufSn;  from  its  hatches-like  bill. 

Tatopli  (Russian). — Warm. 

Tolstoi  (Russian).— Thick. 

ToNKiE  Mees  (Russian).— Little  or  peaked  cape. 

Treesoa  (Rnssian).^Oadus  morrhua.    Codfish. 

[Jn  Konchielsah  (Russian).- "He  has  finished." 

Vaeeone  (Russian). — Corvus  corax.    Raven. 

Vesolia  Mista  (Russian).— Jolly  place. 

Whale  eind  (English).- The  skin  of  the  whale. 

Wig  (English).— That  light  buff-colored  patch  on  the  shoulders  of  the  seecatchie 

Zapooska  (Russian). — A  saving  of,  or  sparing  of. 

ZooBADEN  (Russian).— "Tooth  cut;  tooth  bitten." 
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The  refined  reference  to  human  death ;  never  applied  to  animals. 


42.  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  VALUES. 

I  introduce  the  following  brief  tables  of  Russian  weights,  measures,  and  values,  in  order  that  the  occasional 
mention  made  by  Veniaminov,  in  this  respect,  may  be  clearly  understood,  and  also  to  assist  any  inquiring  individual 
who  may  be  disposed  to  read  up  Euss"  ^n  authorities  on  the  subject  of  their  travel,  geographical  research,  and  fur^ 
trade  in  Alaska. 


1  zolotnik  =   6     English  grains  av. 
3zolotnik=  1      "Lot". 
32  "lots''    =  1     Englisk  pound  av. 
1  pood       =:  3&^ff  English  ponnd8_aY. 

MEASURES. 

1  arsheen    =  28    English  inches. 
1  vershoak  =  If  English  inches. 
I  sajeen      ^   7    English  feet. 
3  versts       =  2    English  miles. 


1  copper  kopeck  =  1  silver  kopeck. 

2  copper  kopecks  =:  1  grosh. 

3  copper  kopecks  =  1  alteen. 

5  copper  kopecks  =:  1  peetack. 
5  silver  kopecks   =  1  peetak. 

=  1  greevnah. 

=  1  peteealtin. 

=  1  dvoogreevenik. 

=  1  chetvertak. 

=  1  polteenah. 

=  1  ruble.* 


10  silver  kopecks 
15  silver  kopecks 
20  silver  kopecks 
25  silver  kopecks 
50  f  ilver  kopecks 
100  silver  kopecks 


The  gold  coinage  of  Russia  is  seldom  seen,  even  at  home,  and  never  has  been  used  in  Alaska;  the  form  of  its. 
toinage  is  known  to  Eussians  as  an  "  Imp^riale  ",  and  is  equal  to  about  $5  of  our  currency. 

The  word  "ruble",  according  to  Mr.  S.  N.  Biiynitskie,  comes  from  the  Eussian  "roobeet",  or,  to  hew  with  a 
liatchet,  because  the  practice  of  notching  the  bullion  bars,  as  specified  below,  was  one  that  called  for  the  use  of  a 
Uttle  ax  for  that  purpose.  In  1654  rubles  were  first  introduced  to  Eussia,  at  Moscow,  in  the  form  of  bullion  bars,, 
with  deep  notches  in  them,  ^'ruili,"  which  enabled  the  possessor  to  detach  as  much  of  the  bar  as  his  payment 
might-require;  hence  the  origin  of  the  word  ruble;  the  first  silver  money  of  Eussia  was  coined  at  Novogorod  in 
1420;  it  was  struck  in  small  pieces,  which  were  then,  as  now,  called  "1copeclcs"j  the  present  value  of  the  kopeck  is 
not  quite  f  of  1  cent  (United  States  currency).  Nearly  all  the  ordinary  business  calculations  of  Eussia  are  mad© 
upon  the  basis  of  kopecks.  At  present,  specie  has  substantially  disappeared  in  that  country,  and  depreciated  paper  is 

The  silver  ruble  is  nearly  equal  to  75  cents  in  our  coin.  The  paper  ruble  fluctuates  in  Eussia  from  40  to  50  cents,  specie  value ; 
in  Alaska,  it  was  rated  at  20  cents,  silver.  Much  of  the  "paper"  currency  in  Alaska  during  Russian  rule  was  stamped  on  little  squares  cr 
walrns  hide. 
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the  representative;  the  silver  kopeck  no  longer  exists  as  current  coin.  The  copper  kopeck  bears  on  its  obverse  side 
the  figure  of  St.  George  spearing  a  dragon;  "from  this  spear,"  says  Georgi,  "called  Mpcea  in  Eussian',  the  term 
Jcopeck  has  been  derived." 

A  still  sniaUer  coin,  called  the  "polooshJca",  worth  i  kopeck,  has  been  used  in  Eussia;  it  takes  its  name  from  a 
ihare  skin,  '^ooshM",  or  "little  ears",  which,  before  the  use  of  money  by  the  Sclavs,  was  one  of  the  lowest  articles  of 
•exchange;  ^oJ  signifying  half,  and  polooshTca,  half  a  hare's  sMn.  Froni  another  small  coin,  the  "deinga^  (equal  to  J 
kopeck  iu  value),  is  derived  the  Eussian  word  for  money,  deingah  or  deingie.* ' 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  this  mention  of  the  coin  used  on  the  seal-islands  and  in  the 
fur-trade  transactions  of  Alaska,  that  the  first  piece  of  stamped  money  known  to  the  numismatic  records  is  a  small 
K!oin  made  by  the  Phocians  about  700  B.  0.,  on  the  obverse  side  of  which  was  the  figure  of  a  seal,  so  stamped 
because  when  these  people  were  emigrating  their  boats  were  "  followed  by  shoals  of  seals  ". 

*  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  above  expression  of  Eussian  nomenclature,  regarding  the  subjects  named,  is  the  first  correct  rendition 
.made  in  the  English  language  of  the  same.  Clarke  ITraveU:  1800]  gives,  on  a  fly-leaf 'rf  introduction  to  his  interesting  and  graphic 
picture  of  Eussian  life  and  country,  these  items  of  weight,  measure,  and  money,  nearly  all  correct  as  to  figures,  but  hardly  one  of  the 
IMusoovitio  equivalents  is  properly  pronounced  and  spelled  in  accordance.  He  frankly  confesses  his  ignorance,  however,  of  the  Eussian 
language,  and  hence  bars  out  all  adverse  criticism  thereby.  I  should  also  add  that  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  refrained  from  using  any  of 
the  Aleutian  nomenclature  on  the  seal-islands,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while  those  natives  do  not,  in  talking  among  themselves,  employ 
the  above  Eussian  titles,  yet  when  they  address  ns  they  do,  and  hence  the  Slavonian  designations  are  those  which  all  races  up  there  agree 
■upon  in  their  definition  and  application. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  UPON  THE  MAP  OP  ST.  PAUL  ISLAND, 

St.  Paul.— This  name  was  given  to  the  island  because  it  was  descried  for  the  first  time  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  July  10,  1787,  by  the 
Russian  discoverers.     [June  29,  Justinian  calendar.] 

Definitions  for  Russian  names  op  the  rookeries,  etc.— The  several  titles  on  the  map  that  indicate  the  several  breeding-grounds, 
owe  their  origin  and  have  their  meaning  as  follows: 

Zapadnib  signifies  "  westward"  and  is  so  used  by  the  people  who  live  in  the  village. 
ZoLTOi  signifies  "golden",  so  used  to  express  the  metalUo  shimmering  of  the  sands  there. 
Ketavib  signifies  "  of  a  whale" ,  so  used  to  designate  that  point  where  a  large  right  whale  was  stranded  in  1849  (?)  ;  from  Russian  "keet", 

or  "whale". 
LuKANNON. — So  named  after  one  Lukannon,  a  pioneer  Russian,  who  distinguished  himself,  with  one  Kaiecov,  a  countryman,  by  capturing 

a  large  number  of  sea-otters  at  that  point,  and  on  Otter  island,  in  1787-'88. 
TONKIB  MBBS  signifies  "small  {or  "slender")  cape"  [tonkie,  "thin";  mees,  "cape"]. 
POLAVINA  literally  signifies  "  half  way '',  so  used  by  the  natives  because  it  is  practically  half  way  between  the  salt-houses  at  Northeast 

Point  and  the  village.    Polavina  Sopka,  or  "half-way  mountain",  gets  its  name  in  the  same  manner. 
NOVASTOSHNAH,  from  the  Russian  "novaiie",  or  "of  recent  growth",  so  used  because  this  locality  in  pioneer  days  was  an  island  to  itself; 

and  it  has  been  annexed  recently  to  the  main  land  of  St.  Paul. 
Vesoua  mista,  or  "jolly  place",  the  site  of  one  of  the  first  settlements,  and  where  much  carousing  was  indulged. 
Maroonitch,  the  site  of  a  pioneer  village,  established  by  one  Maroon. 
Nahsayvernia,  or  "on  the  north  shore",  from  Russian  "sayvernie". 
BOGA  Slov,  or  "  v)ord  of  God",  indefinite  in  its  application  to  the  place,  but  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pious  Russians,  immediately 

after  landing  at  Zapadnie,  in  1787,  ascended  the  hill  and  erected  a  huge  cross  thereon. 
Einahnuhto,  an  Aleutian  word,  signifying  the  "three  mammce". 
Tolstoi,  a  Russian  name,  signifying  "thick";  it  is  given  to  at  least  a  hundred  different  capes  and  headlands  throughout  Alaska,  being 

applied  as  indiscriminately  as  we  do  the  term  "Bear  creek"  to  little  streams  in  the  western  states  and  territories. 

The  Profile  of  St.  Paul. — That  profile  of  the  south  shore,  between  the  Village  Hill  and  Southwest  Point,  taken  from  the  steamer's 
anchorage  off  the  Village  cove,  shows  the  characteristic  and  remarkable  alternation  of  rookery  slope  and  low  sea-level  flats.  This  point 
of  viewing  is  slightly  more  than  half  a  mile  true  west  of  the  Village  hill,  to  a  sight  which  brings  Boga  Slov  summits  and  Tolstoi  head 
nearly  in  line.  At  Zapadnie  is  the  place  wh^re  the  Russian  discoverers  first  landed  in  1787,  July  10.  With  the  exception  of  the  bluffy 
west  end,  Ein-ahnuh-to  cliffs,  the  whole  coast  of  St.  Paul  is  accessible,  and  affords  an  easy  landing,  except  at  the  short  reach  of  ' '  Seethah " 
and  the  rookery  points,  as  indicated.  The  great  sand  beach  of  this  island  extends  from  Lukannon  to  Polavina,  thence  to  Webster's  house, 
Novastoshnah ;  from  there  over,  and  sweeping  back  and  along  the  north  shore  to  Nahsayvernia  headland,  then  between  Zapadnie  and 
Tolstoi,  together  with  the  beautiful  though  short  sand  of  Zoltoi.  This  extensive  and  slightly  broken  sandy  coast  is  not  described  as 
peculiar  to  any  other  island  in  Alaska,  or  of  Siberian  waters. 

Fresh- WATER  lakes. — There  are  no  running  streams  at  any  season  of  the  year  on  St.  Paul ;  but  the  abundance  of  fresh  water  is 
plainly  presented  by  the  numerous  lakes,  all  of  which  are  "svayjoi",  save  the  lagoon  estuary.  The  four  large  ree&  which  I  have  located 
are  each  awash  in  every  storm  that  blows  from  seaward  over  them ;  they  are  all  rough,  rocky  ledges.  That  little  one  indicated  in  English 
bay  caused  the  wrecking  of  a  large  British  vessel  in  1847,  which  was  coming  in  to  anchor  just  without  Zapadnie ;  a  number  of  the  crew 
were  "maasluoken",*  so  my  native  informant  averred. 

Drift-wood. — Most  of  the  small  amount  of  drift-wood  that  is  found  on  this  island  is  procured  at  Northeast  Point,  and  Polavina ;  the 
north  shore  from  Maroonitch  to  Tsammanah  has  also  been  favored  with  sea- waif  logs  in  exceptional  seasons,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sections  of  the  coast.  The  natives  say  that  the  St.  George  people  get  much  more  drift-wood  every  year,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  on 
St.  Paul.  From  what  I  could  see  during  my  four  seasons  of  inspection,  they  never  have  got  much,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  on 
either  island.  They  pay  little  attention  to  it  now,  and  gather  what  they  do  during  the  winter  season,  going  to  Polavina  and  the  north 
shore  with  sleds,  on  which  they  hoist  sails  after  loading  there,  and  scud  home  before  the  strong  northerly  blasts. 

Captain  Erskine  informs  me  that  the  water  is  free  and  bold  all  around  the  north  shore,  from  Cross  hill  to  Southwest  Point;  no  reefs  or 
shoals  up  to  within  a  half  a  mile  of  land  anywhere.  English  bay  is  very  shallow,  and  no  sea-going  vessel  should  attempt  to  enter  it,  that 
draws  over  6  feet. 

AuTHORiTiBS  for  latitude  AND  LONGITUDE. — All  the  positions  of  latitude  and  longitude  which  I  place  upon  this  map  are  taken  from 
Captain  Archimandritov's  manuscript  chart.  During  the  whole  month  of  July,  1874,  while  I  was  here  with  the  "Reliance",  there  was  not  a 
single  opportunity  for  a  solar  observation,  although  Captain  Baker  made  several  attempts  to  make  some.  Captain  Erskine,  however,  has 
verified  Archimandritov's  work,  and  says  that  it  is  very  near  the  correct  thing.  I  could  have  taken  observations  easily  in  the  oceasional 
clear  November  days  of  1872,  but,  unfortunately,  the  chronometer  which  I  had,  proved  so  defective  that  I  abandoned  the  labor. 

How  TO  REACH  Walrus  islbt.— ^To  visit  Walrus  island  in  a  boat,  pleasantly  and  successfully,  it  is  best  to  submit  to  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  natives.  They  leave  the  village  in  the  evening,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  proceed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
bluffs  of  Polavina,  where  they  rest  on  their  oars,  doze  and  smoke,  until  the  dawning  of  daylight,, or  later,  perhaps,  until  the  fog  lifts  enough 
for  them  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  islet  which  they  seek ;  they  row  over  then  in  about  two  hours  with  their  bidarrah.  They  leave,  however, 
with  perfect  indifference  as  to  daylight  or  fog;  nothing  but  a  southeaster  can  disturb  their  tranquility  when  they  succeed  in  landing  on 
Walrus  island.  They  would  find  it  as  difficult'  to  miss  striking  the  extended  reach  of  St.  Paul  on  their  return,  as  they  found  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  push  off  from  Polavina  and  find  "Morzovia"  in  a  thick,  windy  fog  and  running  sea. 

Otter  islet:  Slight  correction.— Otter  island,  or  "  Bobrovia",  is  easUy  reached  in  almost  any  weather  that  is  not  very  stormy,  for 
it  looms  up  high  above  the  water.  It  takes  the  bidarrah  about  two  hours  to  row  over  from  the  village,  while  I  have  gone  across  once  m 
a  whale-boat  with  less  than  one  hour's  expenditure  of  time,  sail  and  oars,  en  route.  A  slight  mistake  of  the  engraver  causes  Crater  point 
to  appear  as  a  bifurcated  tongue.  It  is  not  so;  but  there  is  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  here  plainly  emarginated  from  the  sea,  and  on  that 
extreme  point,  constituting  and  giving  to  it  this  name. 

♦Anything  miBSlng,  or  beyond  human  tein,  In  the  Aleutian  vernacular  is  "maasluoken". 
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BXPLAifATOEY  NOTES  AND  OOMMEKTS  UPON  THE  MAP  OP  ST.  GEOEGE  ISLAND. 

St.  George. — This  title  was  given  to  the  island  by  its  discoverer  in  honor  of  his  vessel,  the  sloop  "St.  George". 

Salient  features  op  the  topography  :  Inaccessible  chabactek  of  the  coast.— The  profile  which  I  give  of  this  island  presents 
clearly  the  idea  of  that  characteristic,  bold,  abrupt  elevation  of  St.  George  from  the  sea.  Prom  the  Garden  cove  around  to  Zapadnie 
beach,  there  is  not  a  single  natural  opportunity  for  a  man  to  land;  then,  again,  from  Zapadnie  beach  round  to  Starry  Ateel  there  is  not 
one  sign  of  a  chance  for  an  agile  man  to  come  ashore  and  reach  the  plateau  above.  From  Starry  Ateel  to  the  Great  Eastern  rookery  there 
is  an  alternation,  between  the  several  breeding-grounds,  of  three  low  and  gradual  slopes  of  the  land  to  sea-level;  these,  with  the  landing 
at  Garden  cove  and  at  Zapadnie,  are  the  only  spots  of  the  St.  George  coast  where  we  can  come  ashore.  An  active  person  can  scramble 
up  at  several  steep  places  between  the  Sea  Lion  rookery  and  Tolstoi  Mees,  but  the  rest  of  that  extended  bluffy  sea-wall,  which  I  have  just 
defined,  is  wholly  inaccessible  from  the  water.  A  narrow  strip  of  rough,  rocky  shingle,  washed  over  by  every  storm-beaten  sea,  is  all  that 
lies  beneath  the  mural  precipices. 

Pretty  cascade  at  "Waterfall  head. — In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  high  plateau,  a  beautiful  cascade  is  seen  at 
Waterfall  head;  the  feathery,  filmy,  silver  ribbon  of  plunging  water  is  thrown  out  into  exquisite  relief  by  the  rich  background  of  that 
brownish  basalt  and  tufa  over  which  it  drops.  Another  pretty  little  waterfall  is  to  be  seen  just  west  of  the  village,  at  this  season 
only,  where  it  leaps  from  a  low  range  of  bluffs  to  the  sea;  the  first  named  cascade  is  more  than  400  feet  in  sheer  unbroken  precipitation. 

One  or  two  small,  naked,  pinnacle  rocks,  standing  close  in,  and  aljnost  joined  to  the  beach  at  the  Sea  Lion  rookery,  constitute  the  only 
outlying  islets  or  rocks;  a  stony  kelp  bed  at  Zapadnie,  and  one  off  the  Little  Eastern  rookery,  both  of  limited  reach  seaward,  are  the 
only  hinderances  to  a  ship's  sailing  boldly  round  the  island,  even  to  scraping  the  bluffs,  at  places,  safely  with  her  yard-arms.  I  have 
located  the  Zapadnie  shoal  by  observation  from  the  bluffs  above;  while  Captain  Baker,  of  the  "Reliance",  sounded  out  the  other. 

Authokituss  fob  latitude  and  longitude. — The  observations  which  fix  the  positions  of  Tolstoi  and  Dalnoi  Mees  are  taken  from 
Russian  authority  (Captain  Archimandritov),  while  the  location  of  the  village  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Washburn  Maynard  and  myself,  in 
1874,  together  with  the  degrees  of  variation  to  the  compass ;  we  used  an  artificial  horizon ;  the  overcast  weather  prevented  our  verification  of 
the  two  other  points  given. 

Trend  of  ocean  currents  here. — ^Although  small  quantities  of  drift-wood  lodge  on  all  points  of  the  coast,  yet  the  greatest  amount 
is  found  on  the  south  shore,  and  thence  around  to  Garden  cove;  this  drift-timber  is  usually  wholly  stripped  of  its  bark,  principally  pine 
and  fir  sticks,  some  of  them  quite  large,  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  Several  years  occur  when  a  large  driftage  will  be  thrown  or  stranded 
here ;  then  long  intervals  of  many  seasons  will  elapse  with  scarcely  a  log  or  stick  coming  ashore.  I  found  at  Garden  cove,  in  June,  1873, 
the  well  preserved  husk  of  a  coooanut,  cast  up  by  the  surf  on  the  beach;  did  I  not  know  that  it  was  most  undoubtedly  thrown  over 
by  some  whaler  in  these  waters,  not  many  hundred  miles  away  at  the  farthest,  I  should  have  indulged  in  a  pretty  reverie  over  its  path 
in  drifting  from  the  South  seas  to  this  lonely  islet.  I  presume,  however,  that  the  timber,  which  the  sea  brings  to  the  Pribylov  islands,  is 
that  borne  down  upon  the  annual  floods  of  the  Kuskokvim  and  Nushagak  rivers,  on  the  mainland,  and  to  the  east-northeastward,  a  little 
more  than  225  miles ;  it  comes,  however,  in  very  scant  supply.  I  saw  very  little  drift-wood  on  St.  Matthew  island ;  but  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  St.  Lawrence  there  was  an  immense  aggregate,  which  unquestionably  came  from  the  Yukon  mouth.  «. 

Spot  of  Pribylov's  landing. — One  of  the  natives,  "stareek",  Zaohar  Oostigov  ("the  president"),  told  me  that  the  "Russians,  when 
they  first  landed,  came  ashore  in  a  thick  fog",  at  Tolstoi  Mees,  near  the  present  Sea  Lion  rookery  site.  As  the  water  is  deep  and  bold 
there,  Pribylov's  sloop,  the  "St.  George",  must  have  fairly  jammed  her  bowsprit  against  those  lofty  cli£Es  ere  the  patient  crew  had 
intimation  of  their  position.  The  old  Aleut  then  showed  me  the  steep  gully  there,  up  which  the  ardent  discoverers  climbed  to  the  plateau 
above ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  chilled,  or  weakened  by  age,  he  nimbly  scrambled  down  to  the  surf  below,  some  350  vertical 
feet,  and  I  followed,  half  stepping  and  half  sliding  over  Pribylov's  path  of  glad  discovery  and  proud  possession,  trodden  one  June  day  by 
Wm,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Suggestions  for  better  loading  and  discharging  a  cargo.— With  regard  to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessels  at  St.  George, 
[  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  and  economical  to  grade  a"  wagon-road  over  from  the  village  to  Garden  cove ;  I  think  so  because  weeks  and 
weeks  consecutively  have  passed,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  between  the  unloading  and  the  loading  of  the  steamer;  when,  during  all 
bhat  season  of  weary,  anxious  waiting  for  the  surf  to  quiet  down  at  the  village  landing,  there  was  not  a  single  day  in  which  the  ship 
could  not  have  discharged  or  received  her  cargo  easily  and  expeditiously  on  the  sand  beach  at  Garden  cove.  When  the  "St.  Paul"  has 
r5,000  seal-skins  in  her  hold,  taken  on  at  the  larger  island,  then  has  to  pound  "  off  and  on"  here,  in  fog  and  tempest,  for  a  week  or  two, 
3r  even  longer,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  the  20,000  or  25,000  St.  George  skins  (ready  for  her)  in  turn,  her  cargo  is  too  costly  to  risk  in 
this  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  can  be  readily  obviated  by  the  cart-road  I  have  indicated.  The  natives  could  and  would  hitch 
themselves  iuto  large  hand-carts,  and  thus  draw  the  skins  across  and  supplies  back,  with  the  aid  of  a  mule  or  two  on  the  stiff  grade ;  this 
should  occur  in  ascending  Ahluokeyak  ridge  from  the  village,  and  also  up  a  short  one  again  rising  from  Garden  cove  to  the  mesa  tops. 
The  distance  is  only  2f  to  3J  miles,  and  2  miles  of  that  is  nearly  fit  for  wheels,  as  it  lies  to-day.  I  think,  seriously,  this  should  be  done; 
it  may  save  or  prevent  in  the  future  the  loss  of  a  valuable  ship  and  her  priceless  cargo  of  human  life  and  aU  its  belongings.  Thick 
fogs  and  howling  gales  of  wind,  are  dangerous  and  chronic  here. 

What  the  sketch-map  shows. — The  sketch-map  of  Alaska,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  lower  comer  of  this  chart  of  St.  George, 
is  to  show,  better  than  any  language  can,  the  relative  position  of  these  celebrated  seal-islands;  and  also  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  their 
isolation  and  great  distance  from  Sitka,  where  most  of  our  people  think  all  Alaska  is  centered.  In  fact,  Sitka,  as  far  as  trade  and  resources 
and  population  are  concerned,  is  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  known  to  that  country.  Kadiak,  Oonga,  Belcovskie,  and 
Oonalashka  each  have  a  greater  civilized  population  than  has  Sitka  to-day,  and  each  has  a  hundred-fold  more  importance  aa  a  trade-center. 
A.S  th^  ship  sails,  the  Pribylov  islands  are : 

2,250  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  San  Francisco. 
1,500  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Vancouver  island,  straits  of  Fuca. 
1,400  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Sitka. 
550  miles  SW.  N.  W.  from  Kadiak. 
192  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Oonalashka. 
700  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Commander  islands,  Russian  territory. 

AU  these  distances  arc  via  Oonalashka,  save  the  last  one. 
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Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  annnal  catch  of  fur-seals  on,  for  ten 

years 68 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  area  and  shore-lines  of .  - 102 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  attempts  to  check  the  killing  of 

seals  on 140,141 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  birds  of 14 

Saint  George  and  Sunt  Paul  islands,  climate  of 9,10 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Panl  islands,  condition  of  the  people  of,  nnder 

Bussian  and  American  rule  contrasted 20 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Panl  islands,  danger  to  vessels  attempting  to 

land  cargoes  at 16 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  description  of  the  fur-seal  killing- 
grounds  on  83 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  description  of  the  fur-seal  rookeries 

of 48-69 
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tages on  20,24 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  education  and  school  attendance  on.  108 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  elevations  of 18,  It 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands  favorite  breeding-grounds  of  the 

fur-seal 9 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  first  settlements  on 19 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  flowering  plants  and  grasses  of 11, 13 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  fogs  and  mists  of 9, 10 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  geographical  position  of 9 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  ialands,  geological  formation  Qf 11 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Panl  islands,  history  and  statistics  of  the  Bussian 

seal  industry  on 140-145 

Saint  George  and  Saint  Paul  islands,  irregularity  of  periods  of  change  of 
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Saint  George  island,  area  and  description  of 18,19 
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eriea  of 58 

Saint  George  island,  review  of  the  fur-seal  rookeries  of 68-62 

Saint  Gefirge  island,  tabulated  results  of  surveys  of  breeding-grounds  of 

the  fur-seal  on 61 

Saint  George  island,  water-fowl  rookeries  of 125 

Saint  George  island,  water-fowls  of 18 
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Saint  Lawrence  and  Saint  Matthew  islands  not  suitable  to  fnr-seals 69 
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Saint  Matthew  island,  flora  and  vegetation  of 116 

Saint  Matthew  island,  glacial  exhibits  on 116 

Saint  Matthew  island  not  favorable  to  the  landing  of  the  fur-seal 117 

Saint  Matthew  island,  topography  of 115, 116 

Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George  islands,  agriculture  and  its  possibilities  on.  12 
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of 48-69 
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Saint  Paul  island,  insects  of 1! 
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rookeries  of '. 50-57 
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ery on 54, 55, 57 
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Saint  Paul  island,  names  of  native  residents  of  (note) 158-160 

Saint  Paul  island,  number  of  seal-skins  secured  in  three  years  on 23 
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-geal-drive,  pfogresalon  of  a 71 

dealers,  annual  croaking  by  the 164,165 

Seal  grounds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  ennmeration  of  the 6, 7 

dealing,  conduct  of  the 106 
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discussion  of  the 117-124 

Sealing  grounds,  strange  contrast  in 121 
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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


New  Yobk^  November  30,  1882. 
Hon.  Ohakles  W.  Seaton, 

Superintendent  of  Census,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  a  report  on  the  ship-building  industry' of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  this  investigation  began  in  November,  1880,  in  the  city  of  Bath,  Maine,  at  which  place  the  greatest 
number  and  the  largest  and  finest  wooden  vessels  in  this  country  are  built.  It  was  found  almost  at  once 
that  the  only  means  of  getting  full,  reliable,  and  accurate  statistics  of  the  ship-building  industry  would  be  by 
personal  visitation  of  the  various  ship-building  localities  of  the  country.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  state  of 
the  industry  in  Maine,  the  whole  coast  southward  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  visited,  every  ship-yard,  repair  yard, 
boat-shop,  and  important  establishment  being  entered  on  the  way.  All  the  different  establishments  scattered  along 
the  Hudson  river  were  then  visited,  and  after  that  the  boat-yards  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  ship-yards  of  the  northern 
lakes  all  the  way  from  Oswego,  New  York,  to  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  The  statistics  of  the  industry  at  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  were  obtained  by  correspondence.  Letter-writing  was,  however,  seldom  resorted  to,  as  one  day  spent  in 
a  ship-yard  in  personal  contact  with  builder,  engineer,  and  workmen,  and  in  the  inspection  of  such  books,  draughts, 
and  models  as  one  would  be  permitted  to  see,  was  worth  four  weeks'  correspondence  by  mail.  After  a  visit  to 
the  lakes,  several  weeks  were  spent  on  the  Monongahela,  Allegheny,  Kanawha,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers  in 
gathering  the  statistics  of  barge  and  steamboat  building  and  in  learning  by  actual  observation  what  was  going  on 
iu  the  yards.  Two  months  were  then  spent  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  personal  visits  to  all  the  different  ship-building 
localities  in  California  and  on  Puget  sound  and  the  Columbia  river,  Humboldt  bay  and  Coos  bay  alone  excepted, 
data  from  the  two  bays  being  obtained  by  correspondence.  With  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  south 
Atlantic  coast,  the  statistics  of  the  industry  were  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  local  census  agents  and 
the  local  collectors  of  customs,  and  were  verifi^ed  by  means  of  data  prepared  by  leading  and  well-informed  shipwrights 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Key  West,  Florida;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  the  facts  and  statistics  presented  in  this  report.  A  large  number  of 
small  builders  keep  no  accounts  other  than  rough  memoranda  on  a  board,  no  copy  of  which  is  retained  after  the 
boat  or  vessel  in  hand  is  completed,  or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  better  than  equally  rough  notes  jotted  down  in  a  pocket 
memorandum  book,  which  are  not  complete  when  entered,  and  are  almost  unintelligible  in  a  year's  time.  Vessel 
builders  trust  to  their  memory  and  judgment  in  some  things  to  an  extent  hardly  paralleled  in  any  other  trade, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  those  who  had  completed  vessels  of  considerable  size  in  the  census  year,  having  no 
accounts,  and  jiot  having  charged  their  memories  with  details,  were  unable  to  tell  the  quantities  of  materials  that 
had  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  vessels  or  how  much  money  had  been  paid  out  for  labor  in  building  them. 
In  such  cases  a  careful  calculation  of  the  quantities  of  materials  was  made,  based  upon  the  size  of  the  scantling  in 
the  vessels  and  the  style  of  fastening  adopted,  and  a  result  was  then  reached  which,  when  corrected  by  the 
recollections  of  the  builder,  was  practically  correct.  Results  arrived  at  in  this  manner  were  compared  with  data 
obtained  directly  from  the  books  of  more  careful  builders,  a  large  number  of  whom  cheerfully  submitted  their 
private  accounts  for  the  inspection  of  the  agent  of  the  Census  Office ;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  the  continual 
employment  of  both  of  these  checks  upon  the  returns  of  the  small  builders,  and  by  taking  the  returns  of  the  larger 
establishments  directly  from  their  books,  exaggeration  has  been  avoided  and  substantial  accuracy  reached. 

On  the  whole,  the  ship-builders  of  the  country  have  assisted  in  the  collection  of  facts  about  their  industry  with 
great  heartiness.  A  few  were  sensitive  and  suspicious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  making  money 
for  a  few  years;  but  the  great  majority  gave  such  practical  and  suflicient  help  as  to  secure  the  faithful  and  complete 
collection  of  the  statistics  required.  A  number  of  them  have  taken  considerable  trouble  to  supply  information 
for  this  report.    The  Census  Office  is  particularly  indebted  to  the  following  persons : 

L.  W.  Houghton,  of  Bath,  Maine,  for  facts  concerning  cost  of  materials,  cost  of  ships,  and  methods  of  building 
in  former  years. 

William  Rogers,  of  Bath,  Maine,  for  historical  and  other  valued  information. 
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Pattee  &  Eideout,  draughtsmen,  of  Bath,  Maine,  for  models  of  old  cotton  ships  and  freighting  vessels. 

Edward  O'Brien,  of  Thomaston,  Maine,  for  information  as  to  the  days  of  labor  required  for  the  building  of 
»reat  ships. 

Mrs.  Donald  McKay,  of  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  for  data  in  relation  to  the  famous  clipper  ships  built  by  her 
lusband  during  his  lifetime. 

Hiram  Lowell  &  Son,  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  for  models  of  fishing  boats  and  historical  information. 

William  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  for  historical  data  in  regard  to  the  ship-building  of  New  York  city. 

Gildersleeve  &  Sons,  of  Portland,  Connecticut,  for  historical  data. 

William  (Jramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  for  draughts,  etc.,  of  iron  vessels. 

The  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  information  in  regard  to  iron  vessels. 

Eobert  Ashcroft,  of  Baltimore,  for  draughts  and  models  of  the  clipper  vessels  of  that  port. 

Emerson  Eokes,  of  Baltimore,  for  facts  about  the  white-oak  supply  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  peninsulas. 

B.  Hufty,  deputy  collector  at  Crisfleld,  Maryland,  for  models  of  bug-eyes,  and  data  in  regard  to  them. 

T.  Quayle  &  Sons,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  data  in  regard  to  wooden  propellers  on  the  lakes. 

Frank  E.  Kirby,  C.  E.,  of  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  and  H.  D.  Coffinberry,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  full  information 
about  the  iron  steamships  of  the  lakes. 

Joseph  P.  Eogers,  of  Cincinnati;  James  Howard,  of  Jeffersonville,  Indiana;  J.  L.  Shallcross,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  and  Thomas  P.  Morse,  of  Saint  Louis,  for  valuable  data  in  regard  to  modes  of  building,  cost  of 
Bonstruction,  and  achievements  of  vessels  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Middlemas  &  Boole,  of  San  Francisco,  designers  and  shipwrights;  Matthew  Turner,  of  San  Francisco,  yacht 
builder ;  and  J.  J.  Holland  and  C.  W.  Townsend,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  draughts  and  data  relative  to  Pacific  coast 


Commodore  Phelps,  United  States  navy,  for  facts  concerning  the  teredo  and  the  strength  of  Pacific  coast 
vTOods. 

Constructor  George  W.  Much,  of  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  for  draughts  of  vessels. 

Constructor  Samuel  M.  Pook,  of  the  Washington  navy-yard,  for  strength  and  weight  of  American  ship-building 
woods. 

Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  chief  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office  on  forestry, 
for  data  in  regard  to  weights  of  American  ship-building  woods  and  the  supply  of  ship  timber. 

W.  W.  Bates,  of  Chicago,  for  historical  data. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Walker,  chief  of  the  tonnage  division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  valuable  tables  showing  the 
ship-building  of  the  United  States  from  1 797  down  to  1882,  being  the  first  complete  statement  ever  prepared  for 
publication. 

A  large  number  of  others  have  aided  in  the  collection  of  special  information  of  much  value  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report. 

EespectfuUy,  yours, 

HENEY  HALL, 

Special  Agent 
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Ohaptee  I.— fishing  VESSELS. 

Fishing  vessels  properly  come  first  in  any  account  of  the  American  ship-building  industry.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  owned  at  the  present  time  more  than  51,000  boats  and  vessels  which  are  regularly  engaged  in 
fishing  either  along  the  different  coasts  of  the  country,  or  on  the  banks  of  ^Newfoundland,  or  in  the  distant  latitudes 
near  the  north  and  south  poles,  where  they  go  for  the  noblest  game  the  sea  contains — the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the 
sea  lion.  This  multitude  of  boats,  sloops,  schooners,  and  ships  gives  constant  employment  to  more  than  101,000 
hardy  and  energetic  men  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  fish  and  to  thousands  of  people  on  shore  in  the  various 
trades  concerned  in  the  building,  fitting  out,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  vessels,  and  half  a  million  of  our  population 
are  aftbrded  a  livelihood  by  the  fishing  enterprise  of  the  country.  The  boats  put  out  from  hundreds  of  capes  and 
harbors,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  and  encounter  much  toil  and  danger,  facing  both  bravely,  and  push  their 
ventures  under  circumstances  that  would  often  completely  check  enterprise  in  the  merchant  navy.  This  rough  but 
fascinating  service  trains  hundreds  of  excellent  new  sailors  annually,  fitting  them  to  go  on  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
merchant  branch  of  our  marine  and  enabling  them  to  command,  if  required.  It  also  makes  hundreds  of  new 
carpenters  and  builders  every  year  on  shore,  a  large  part  of  them  getting  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and 
the  methods  of  framing  and  planking  vessels  in  constructing  some  modest  and  clumsy  boat  during  the  rainy  days 
or  in  wintry  weather,  for  their  own  use  when  the  fishing  season  next  arrives,  their  unpretending  efforts  in  this 
direction  fitting  them  afterward  for  the  skillful  building  of  larger  and  more  pretentious  craft.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  the  good  things  accomplished  by  the  fishing  fleet  that  it  supplies  the  people  with  a  vast  quantity  of-  cheap  and 
delicious  food;  but  that  is  mentioned  only  by  the  way.  Pishing  vessels  are  the  starting  point  of  our  ship-buildiug 
and  merchant  service,  as  they  have  been,  historically,  in  the  case  of  every  nation  which  has  been  conspicuous 
upon  the  sea ;  and  the  experience  of  the  United  States  is  so  like  all  the  other  important  maritime  nations  of  the  earth 
in  this  respect  that  the  similarity  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  without  notice. 

The  first  fishermen  of  whom  we  have  any  account  were  a  race  of  people  who  settled  on  a  forlorn  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  in  a  little  territory,  200  miles  long,  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  rugged  and  heavily  wooded 
mountains,  which  ran  parallel  with  and  not  far  from  the,  coast.  The  land  could  not  support  the  natives  in 
agriculture,  and  they  lived  in  part  by  fishing  off  shore  in  row-boats.  Pishing  villages  were  scattered  along  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  in  large  numbers  as  early  as  1500  B.  C,  and  had  a  large  fleet  of  small  boats,  built  from  the  strong 
and  light  timber  of  the  country.  The  marketing  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  desire  to  buy  grain 
and  other  needed  commodities,  led  to  expeditions  along  the  coast  to  distant  localities.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  far-reaching  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  did  not  pause  until  vessels  had  been  sent  as  far  northward 
as  the  British  isles  and  as  far  southward  as  around  the  lower  cape  of  Africa ;  it  also  made  them  the  vessel  builders, 
of  their  age,  and  converted  several  fishing  towns  into  large  commercial  cities. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  were  colonists  of  the  Phoenicians,  began  to  build  boats  and  to  fish  from  the  first,  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  and  afterward  to  trade,  and  were  the  common  carriers  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  several  centuries. 

Fishing  boats  were  the  small  beginning  from  which  sprang  the  sailors  and  the  towering  ships  of  the 
Barcelonians  in  Spain,  the  wonders  of  their  day,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  eminence  of  the  Italians  as  builders  of  great  vessels  took  its  rise  from  the  fisheries  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 
The  ravages  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  who  made  frequent  invasions  into  Italy  after  A.  D.  400,  having 
driven  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  mainland  to  the  islands  which  subsequently  became  the  city  of  Venice 
the  settlers  built  boats  for  fishing  purposes,  and  soon  began  to  trade  with  the  mainland  and  with  Greece. 
Thinking  only  of  subsistence,  these  islanders  created  by  their  modest  efforts  a  race  of  brave  sailors  and  a  great  fleet 
of  boats,  and  in  due  time  became  the  principal  ship-builders  of  the  world,  their  fleets  assisting  in  all  the  crusades 
and  their  vessels  being  bought  or  borrowed  by  every  nation  of  their  time  which  had  need  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  any  magnitude  by  sea. 
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The  Portuguese  also  began  their  maritime  career  as  fishermen.  The  busy  trade  of  the  early  nations  of  Europe 
;wept  past  their  doors  continually,  but  they  took  no  part  in  it  until,  after  many  generations,  they  began  to  fish 
md  had  built  sail-boats  and  small  vessels  large  enough  to  go  to  the  North  sea  and  bring  their  catch  safely  home. 
Dhe  early  commercial  treaties  of  the  Portuguese  were  made  to  protect  their  sailors  and  vessels  in  the  northern 
isheries,  it  being  one  of  their  great  industries,  the  country  not  being  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  to  other 
)ursuits;  and  not  until  after  the  reign  of  a  king  who  flourished  from  A.  D.  1279  to  1325,  who  brought  people  from 
aenoa  to  teach  the  art  of  building  great  ships  and  planted  royal  forests  of  useful  timber,  did  the  Portuguese 
)egin  to  trade,  explore,  and  conquer. 

The  fisheries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  abundant  growth  of  cheap  and  good  timber,  made  maritime  and 
rading  nations  of  every  people  in  that  part  of  the  earth  except  the  French.  The  latter  occupied  a  fertile  and 
lelightful  region,  which  fully  employed  the  population  at  home.  The  Dutch  became  the  foremost  of  the  flshiug 
nations.  They  had  an  immense  fleet  of  small  sailing  boats  and  busses  of  their  own  construction  and  a  'great  sea- 
faring population  of  daring  men,  ready  for  any  service.  About  1360  they  discovered  the  art  of  salting  and  curing  fish 
s^hich  enabled  them  to  make  long  voyages  for  the  sale  of  their  staple,  just  as  it  did  afterward  in  the  case  of  the 
Americans.  With  the  rise  of  industry  at  home  this  discovery  brought  them  at'once  into  a  large  and  profitable  foreign 
:rade,  and  by  1580  they  were  the  principal  carriers  of  the  north  of  Europe.  By  1650,  according  to  the  histories,  they 
lad  3,000  vessels  and  50,000  men  fishing  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  9,000  vessels  to  market  the  fish,  and  8,000 
nore  which  their  owners  were  employing  exclusively  in  general  trade,  and  had  taken  possession  of  India,  were 
pushing  out  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  were  the  commercial  masters  of  the  sea.  One  of  their  cities  was  built 
ipon  the  immense  mass  of  herring  bones  accumulated  by  the  industry  of  several  generations,  very  much  as  the 
ittle  modem  fishing  town  of  Crisfield,  in  Maryland,  has  been  built  upon  the  immense  bank  of  oyster  shells  thrown 
nto  deep  water  by  her  fishermen,  which  now  affords  a  strong  foundation  for  a  whole  town  to  stand  where  formerly 
i^essels  rode  safely  at  anchor.  ^ 

England  felt  the  need  of  ships  for  defense  from  the  earliest  times ;  and,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  best 
fvay  to  get  them  was  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  people  to  build,  she  encouraged  her  fishermen  by  every  means 
n  her  power.  Her  general  trade  was  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  foreigners,  but  at  any  rate  she  might  have  a 
ishing  fleet.  A  great  many  regulations  were  made ;  bounties  were  given,  with  various  special  privileges ;  and,  in 
iddition  thereto,  iu  the  sixteenth  century  the  people  were  required  by  law  to  abstain  from  meat  on  two  days  of 
;ach  week  and  sometimes  153  days  in  the  year,  in  order  to  make  a  profitable  market  for  fish  and  to  foster  the 
3reation  and  maintenance  of  a  large  native  marine.  These  regulations  had  the  desired  effect.  Large  numbers  of 
boats  and  vessels  were  built  yearly  for  fishing  purposes,  and  the  native  ship-building  industry  of  England  received 
its  start  and  derived  a  great  deal  of  its  early  vigor  from  the  construction  of  small  smacks  and  fishing  boats. 

America  has  followed  the  path  of  all  of  her  predecessors ;  and  it  was  the  steps  she  took  in  this  direction  which 
led  originally  both  to  the  possession  of  her  large  fleet  of  fishing  boats  and  vessels  and  to  her  success  in  the  field  of 
general  nautical  enterprise.  The  following  statement  of  the  details  concerning  the  fishing  fleet  in  the  census  year 
3f  1880  has  been  prepared  by  the  fishery  branch  of  the  census,  in  charge  of  Professor  G.  Brown  Goode,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington  : 
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The  United  States 
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35 
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376 
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41 

no 
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38,  400 


321.  99 
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10,500 
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7 
11 
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216.  62 
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5,920 

2,825 

6,749 
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10 

58 
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4,065 
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$245, 624 

186,448 

351, 736 

10,345 

900 
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29,830 
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23,  000 

489,  636 

4,000 

26,  000 


The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  fishing  business  of  America,  and  the  attendant  ship-building  industry, 
was  that  which  led  to  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  European  fishing  craft  and. the  planting  of  small 
establishments  on  shore  by  their  crews.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast  fish  were  in 
great  demand  abroad  and  brought  high  prices.  In  1497  Cabot  made  known  in  Europe  that  the  ocean  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  was  full  of  fish  of  a  size  then  seldom  seen  in  the  old  country. 
Here,  he  said,  "  were  great  seals,  and  those  which  we  commonly  call  salmons,  and  also  soles  above  a  yard  in  length ; 
but  especially  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kinde  which  the  savages  call  baccalos,  or  codfish."  When  this 
informa,tion  was  printed  in  London  the  news  spread  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  there  was  great  excitement  among 
fishing  merchants  and  the  owners  of  fishing  vessels.  In  1504  several  Normans  and  Biscayans  crossed  the  ocean  in 
craft  dangerously  small  for  that  voyage  and  took  cargoes  of  cod,  which  they  carried  back  for  sale.  The  great  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  200  miles  broad  and  600  miles  long,  were  soon  discovered.  By  1517  there  were  50  European  vessels 
on  the  spot  taking  fish,  and  by  1540  there  were  establishments  on  shore  at  Newfoundland  for  salting  and  drying  what 
they  had  caught.  From  that  day  to  this  the  banks  have  been  annually  resorted  to  by  large  numbers  of  vessels, 
and  the  coast  has  been  occupied  by  fishermen.  In  1577  the  French  had  150  sail  on  the  banks,  and  there  were 
between  300  and  400  in  all  on  the  spot.  By  1600  the  English  were  sending  out  200  vessels  annually,  and  were 
employing  fully  10,000  men  as  catchers  and  curers ;  and  as  they  had  now  become  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  large  profit  they  found  in  the  business  made  their  fishing  expeditions  to  America  a 
regular  feature  of  British  enterprise.  In  1602,  1603,  1605,  and  1606  several  explorers  who  had  pushed  on  past  the 
banks  to  the  mainland  of  America  discovered  that  cod  could  be  taken  close  inshore  to  what  is  now  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water  which  were  far  larger  and  better  than  those  caught  off 
Newfoundland,  where  the  depth  was  forty-five  or  fifty  fathoms ;  and  it  was  also  found  that  six  or  seven  cod  would 
make  a  quintal  in  New  England,  when,  by  reason  of  their  smaller  size,  twice  that  number  were  required  at 
Newfoundland,  while  the  shares  of  common  fishermen  earned  only  £6  or  £7  each  at  Newfoundland,  against  £14  in 
New  England.  The  reports  brought  back  by  these  explorers  were  so  satisfactory  that  they  greatly  increased  a 
desire  then  felt  in  England  for  colonizing  the  mainland  of  America  with  fishing  stations.  Merchants  found  it 
expensive  to  add  twenty  men  to  the  company  of  a  vessel  and  carry  them  across  the  ocean  and  back  again,  paying 
and  maintaining  them  all  tlie  while,  simply  to  employ  them  on  shore  in  curing  and  packing  the  fish  caught  by  the 
regular  force  of  the  vessel,  as  it  was  cheaper  to  establish  villages  on  shore,  where  the  fish  would  be  cured  by  the 
residents  and  the  expense  of  doubly  manning  the  ships  thus  be  avoided.  The  desire  to  found  fishing  colonies  in 
New  England  became  strong,  and  the  grant  made  by  James  I,  in  1006,  to  the  Plymouth  company  was  largely  with 
that  idea  in  view.  In  a  brief  time  the  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  the  capes  of  Virginia  was  planted  with  a 
succession  of  little  villages  of  several  diflerent  nationalities,  the  people  of  which  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
catching  of  fish. 

So  far  as  the  English  fishing  merchants  were  conceruetl,  their  object  in  aiding  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
New  England  was  to  save  the  expense  of  the  double  manning  of  their  ships  and  to  secure  permanent  drying  stations 
on  shore,  where  their  people  and  apparatus  would  be  protected  against  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.     But  the 
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jlanting  of  the  new  colonies  had  an  effect  not  foreseen  by  them.  The  people  left  behind  in  the  Kew  "World,  finding 
;he  land  unfit  for  high  cultivation  and  able  to  live  easily  by  following  the  trade  they  already  knew  so  well,  began 
jO  build  boats  and  go  fishing  on  their  own  account.  A  fisherman  is  always  half  a  ship-builder  by  the  nature  of  his 
jailing.  A  few  ship-carpenters  besides  had  been  sent  over  to  the  villages  in  Massachusetts  by  members  of  the 
lome  company,  and  the  art  of  building  sail-boats  was  almost  the  first  industry  after  house- carpentry  introduced 
into  the  colony.  The  result  was  unexpected,  and  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  soon  owned  a  large  number 
}f  fishing  boats  of  their  own  construction.  The  country  was  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  vessels  were 
jheaply  built.  One  merchant  was  fishing  with  8  boats  at  Marblehead  as  early  as  1634,  and  Portsmouth  had  6  great 
shallops,  5  fishing  boats,  with  sails  and  anchors,  and  13  skiff's  in  the  trade  as  early  as  1635.  Canoes  were  owned 
everywhere.  By  1645  they  had  sent  a  "ship  and  other  vessels"  from  Boston  to  the  banks  to  fish,  Lechford  stating 
in  his  "Plain  Dealing;  or,  News  from  New  England"  that  at  this  time  the  people  of  the  colony  "were  building 
rf  ships,  and  had  a  good  store  of  barks,  catches,  lighters,  shallops,  and  other  vessels".  The  English  government 
was  troubled  by  this  multiplication  of  fishing  craft,  and  in  1670  an  order  was  issued  by  the  lords  of  trade  and 
plantations  to  capture  and  burn  the  boats  and  break  up  and  destroy  the  boat  fisheries  of  Few  England.  This  had 
some  effect,  but  not  much,  as  the  fishermen  went  on  building  boats  and  taking  fish;  and  as  the  years  went  by  those 
who  were  prosperous  built  larger  vessels  and  pushed  out  to  the  banks,  while  others  went  out  for  whales  and  seals 
Following  their  game  from  one  latitude  to  another  until  they  reached  the  impenetrable  regions  of  the  north  and  south 
polfes.  Vessels  were  sent  out  to  New  York  and  Virginia,  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
anally  to  Europe,  to  market  the  products  taken  from  the  sea,  and  their  masters  brought  back  the  commodities  of 
the  lands  they  visited  to  sell  at  home.  Afterward  many  of  the  vessels  went  regularly  into  trade,  masters  and  men 
being  recruited  from  the  fishing  fleet.  A  great  and  valuable  foreign  commerce  was  the  result  of  their  operations, 
md  this,  reacting  upon  the  ship-building  industry  at  home,  made  it  an  active  and  prosperous  business  within  a 
liundred  years  of  the  time  of  the  first  permanent  settlements. 

While  a  few  trading  vessels  were  built  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  colonies,  the  number  was  not 
For  fifty  years  large  enough  to  give  regular  employment  anywhere  to  a  great  number  of  men.  The  main  stay  of  the 
industry,  that  which  enabled  men  to  learn  and  practice  steadily  the  trade  of  a  ship-carpenter,  was  the  fishing 
business,  and  all  the  early  builders  learned  their  art  in  the  construction  of  boats  for  that  branch  of  the  service.  It 
was  the  fishing  business  also  which,  in  large  part,  supplied  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  trading  ships,  when  any 
of  that  class  were  built. 

The  first  vessels  sent  to  America  to  fish  were  among  the  largest  of  their  time  in  the  merchant  service  of 
England,  France,  and  Portugal;  but,  large  as  they  were  relatively,  they  were  small  compared  with  those  which  are 
sent  out  in  this  age  for  voyagfes  across  the  Atlantic.  ■  As  illustrating  the  size  of  those  early  vessels,  it  is  stated 
that  of  the  1,232  sail  which  in  1582  comprised  the  whole  marine  of  England  not  over  217  were  over  80  tons  actual 
burden;  that  is  to  say,  not  over  75  feet  in  length  by  about  23  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  10  feet  deep  in  the  hold. 
Fifty  of  the  larger  class  were  sent  to  Newfoundland  annually,  so  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  merchant  navy  of 
England  fit  for  distant  voyages  was  employed  in  the  American  fisheries.  In  1603  England  had  four  vessels,  each 
3f  which  exceeded  400  tons  burden.  The  ships  of  the  discoverers  of  America  were  surprisingly  small.  Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage  in  vessels  the  largest  of  which  was  between  150  and  200  tons  burden.  The  Santa  Maria  was  a 
iecked  vessel,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  models  of  that  age,  must  have  been  about  100  feet  long,  29  feet  wide, 
md  about  12  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  The  other  two,  the  Pinta  and  the  Nina,  were  "  light  barques  ",  or  "  caravels", 
Iecked  only  at  the  ends,  open  amidships,  but  having  cabins  and  quarters  at  the  bow  and  stern  for  the  crew  and  of&cers 
respectively.  The  foremast  carried  one  large  square  sail ;  the  mizzen  carried  a  lateen  sail,  attached  to  a  yard  which 
svas  suspended  from  the  mast  by  the  middle  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon ;  the  sail  was  triangular  in 
shape,  and  was  the  fore-and-aft  canvas  of  barks  and  ships  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  bowsprits  on  the  ves  vis 
)f  Columbus  probably  carried  no  canvas;  if  they  did,  the  sail  was  a  square  one,  hung  from  a  sprit-saf.  yard 
anderneath  the  bowsprit,  which  raked  high,  so  as  to  carry  the  sail  up  to  where  it  would  take  the  wind. 

Grosnold's  expedition  in  1602  was  made  in  the  "small  ship"  Concord.  Pring  explored  the  waters  of  Maine  in 
1603  with  the  bark  Speedwell,  of  50  tons,  and  the  Discoverer,  of  26  tons.  John  Smith's  fleet  in  1606  was  composed 
)f  a  pinnace  or  long  boat  of  20  tons  and  two  vessels  of  40  and  100  tons  respectively.  The  Mayflo  ver,  small  as  it 
ivas,  was  a  large  vessel  for  the  times. 

It  is  hard  to  identify  the  rig  of  these  early  vessels  by  ;  aeir  names.  The  term  "ship"  is  now  used  to  designate 
1  vessel  of  three  masts,  square  rigged  throughout,  and  the  term  "bark"  means  a  large  vessel  square  rigged  on  the 
!bre  and  main  masts,  but  carrying  only  fore-and-^ft  canvas  on  the  mizzen.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  whatever 
;he  size  or  rig  of  the  vessel,  it  was  called  a  "ship",  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  as  often  as  by  its  own  class 
lame.  There  is  an  English  ofiQcial  list  of  the  vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  made  in  1587,  in  which  the  following 
expressions  occur: 

Deal  hath  small  barks  from  the  burthen  of  3  tons  to  5  tons ^ 

Walmer  hath  small  harks  from  the  burthen  of  8  tons  to  3  tons ^ 

Bamsgatehath  small  barks  from  the  burthen  of  5  tons  to  19  tons ^^ 

Dover  hath  ships  and  small  barks  from  the  burthen  of  12  tons  to  130  tons ^ 
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Fig.  1. — Caravel  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


In  the  list  are  also  mentioned  "Small  boats  of  the  burthen  of  5  tons";  "one  small  bark  of  the  burthen  of  20 
tons;  "small  barks  and  boats  from  2  tons  to  25  tons  apiece;"  "small  boats  trom  14  tons  to  20  tons:"  and  "ships 
and  small  barks  from  6  tons  to  8  tons".  In  an  old  lawsuit,  the  record  of  which  is  still  preserved  a  small  sloop 
was  described  variously  as  a  "ship",  a  "boat",  and  a  ^  ,  i^ 

"vessel".  In  all  vessels  bearing  more  than  one  mast  the 
mizzen-mast  appears  always  to  have  carried  a  lateen  sail, 
while  those  forward  of  it  carried  square  sails.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  "bark"  and  a  "ship"  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  one  of  size  only,  the  ship  being  the  larger.  When 
tonnage  grew  large,  ships  probably  carried  three  masts, 
with  two  square  sails  on  each  of  the  forward  masts  and 
a  lateen  sail  on  the  mizzen.  A  bark  was  a  smaller  vessel, 
usually  with  two  masts,  but  sometimes  three,  with  one  or 
two  square  sails  on  the  forward  spars,  as  before,  and  a 
lateen  sail  aft.  The  tons  of  burden  above  referred  to  were 
the  actual  tons  weight  of  cargo  the  vessels  were  able  to 
carry. 

The  accompanying  (Fig.  1)  is  the  "light  bark"  or 
"caravel"  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  shown  by  a  draw- 
ing at  Venice. 

The  boats  carried  by  the  vessels  of  that  day  were  the 
pinnace,  or  long  boat,  and  the  chaloupe,  or  shallop,  both 
open  boats,  mounting  several  pairs  of  oars,  and  fitted 
with  small  masts  and  sails,  which  could  be  put  up  at 
pleasure.  The  pinnace  was  long,  sharp,  and  fast,  often 
carrying  25  men,  and  was  much  used  by  early  discoverers 
in  exploring  the  coast.  The  shallop,  a  more  or  less  capa- 
cious barge,  was  handy  and  safe,  and  was  the  more  popular 
style  of  boat.  Shipwrecked  mariners  often  decked  the 
pinnace  and  set  sail  in  it  for  distant  places.  The  shallop 
became  the  boat  in  common  use  for  fishing  and  coasting  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  America,  though 
many  widely  different  styles  of  boats  grew  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  describe,  as  fully  as  this  report  will  allow,  the  different  classes  of  vessels  used  in  America 
for  fishing  purposes,  the  kinds  of  wood  put  into  them,  the  manner  of  building  them,  and  the  places  where  they 
are  and  have  been  built. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERIES. 

The  first  boats  used  by  the  settlers  in  fishing  were  wooden  canoes,  made  by  the  Indians.  In  Maine  these  canoes 
were  usually  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  trees,  sewed  on  ribs  of  ash  wood,  and  made  so  light  that  an  Indian  would 
carry  on  his  head  for  several  miles  one  which  would  hold  eight  or  ten  persons,  while  in  Massachusetts  they  were 
usually  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.    Wood  ^1634)  says : 

Their  Cannows  be  made  either  of  Pine  trees,  which,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  English  tooles,  they  burned  hollow,  acraping 
them  smooth  with  clam  shels  and  Oyster  shels,  catting  their  outsides  with  stone  hatchets:  These  boats  be  not  above  a  foot  and  a  halfe 
or  two  feete  wide,  and  twenty  foote  long.  Their  other  Cannows  be  made  of  thinne  Birch  rines,  close  ribbed  on  the  inside  with  broad 
thinne  hoopes,  like  the  hoopes  of  a  tub ;  these  are  made  very  light,  a  man  may  carry  one  of  them  a  mile,  being  made  purposely  to  carry 
from  Eiver  to  Eiver  and  bay  to  bay  to  shorten  land  passages.  In  these  cockling  fly-boates,  wherein  an  English  man  can  scarce  sit 
without  a  fearefull  tottering,  they  will  venture  to  sea,  where  our  English  Shallope  dare  not  beare  a  knot  of  sayle ;  scudding  over  the 
overgrowne  waves  as  fast  as  a  wind-driven  ship,  being  driven  by  their  paddles ;  being  much  like  battledoores;  if  a  crosse  wave  (as  is 
seldome)  turne  her  keele  upside  downe,  they  by  swimming  free  her,  and  scramble  into  her  againe. 

The  majority  of  canoes  would  carry  only  four  or  five  men ;  the  larger  ones,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  men ; 
and  they  were  round-bottomed  and  very  crank.  The  bodies  of  the  log  canoes  were  straight,  the  ends  sharp,  and  the 
fore  foot  and  heel  cut  away  as  in  a  modern  whale-boat.  Their  narrowness  gave  them  great  speed,  and  three  men, 
with  paddles,  could  drive  them  faster  than  a  shallop  could  be  propelled  with  eight  oars.  An  Indian,  by  going  into 
the  woods  and  giving  bis  time  to  it,  would  make  a  canoe  In  ten  or  twelve  days. 

When  the  English  settled  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Portsmouth,  and  other  places  on  the  New  England 
coast  they  bought  these  strong  and  handy  boats  in  large  numbers,  both  for  fishing  in  smooth  waters  and  for 
crossing  streams  and  visiting  their  neighbors,  and  nearly  every  family  in  towns  like  Salem  owned  its  canoe,  as  every 
farmer  to-day  does  his  horse.  Canoes  were  the  universal  oyster  boats  for  the  first  fifty  years  on  the  whole  American 
coast,  and  were  so  well  adapted  to  that  use  that  they  are  still  so  employed  by  American  oystermen  in  many  localities. 

It  is  not  probable  that  log  canoes  ventured  more  than  2  or  3  miles  from  shore,  and  then  only  in  calm  weather, 
as  they  could  not  be  launched  through  the  surf  nor  taken  into  very  rough  water.    A  larger  class  of  boats  was 
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required  for  taking  cod  and  for  other  work  in  the  open  sea.  The  first  ones  were  ships'  boats  left  behind  by 
the  vessels  which  visited  the  coast;  but  in  1624  boat-building  began  regularly  at  Plymouth,  some  ship-carpenters 
having  been  sent  over  for  the  purpose.  Two  chaloupes,  or  shallops,  were  built,  one  of  them  afterward  making 
a  voyage  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kennebec.  They  were  open  boats,  like  others  of  their  class,  having,  however, 
a  little  deck  amidships,  to  keep  the  crew  dry.  In  1625  one  of  these  boats  was  sawed  in  two  and  lengthened  5 
or  6  feet  by  putting  in  more  frames  amidships.  A  deck  was  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  and  she  did  the 
colonists  good  service  for  at  least  seven  years  afterward.  A  great  many  shallops  were  built  in  subsequent  years, 
as  there  was  need  for  them  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Medford,  Portsmouth,  and  the  other  settlements  all 
along  the  coast.  Some  were  used  for  trading  purposes,  but  the  majority  were  fishing  boats.  They  usually  carried 
one  mast,  with  one  sail  hoisted  from  the  deck ;  but  in  the  larger  ones,  instead  of  fitting  the  shallop  with  a  tall  mast 
and  a  large  sail,  the  owners  usually  followed  the  safer  and  more  convenient  plan  of  adding  another  mast  with  its  own 
sail  (Fig.  2).  Two  small  sails  were  more  easily  handled  than  one  large  one,  and  in  a  fresh  wind  the  after  sail  cottld  be 
lowered  and  the  boat  allowed  to  scud  under  the  foresail  alone.  The  ancient  shallop  probably  carried  lug  sails,  as 
in  the  illustration  herewith. 
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Fig.  2.— Pishing  ltjggek. 
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A  great  many  shallops  were  built  in  the  winter  time  by  the  fishermen  and  their  sons,  who  thus  employed  tbeir 
idle  season  with  useful  work.  The  lumber  for  the  boat  was  gathered  little  by  little,  a  good  deal  being  cut  in  the 
common  woods  and  some  picked  up  on  the  beach,  so  that  it  cost  them  next  to  nothing,  and  the  boat,  when  built, 
was  found  to  have  cost  them  little  more  than  the  outlay  required  for  nails,  paint,  iron  fittings,  blocks,  cordage,  and 
canvas.  These  boats  were  constructed  in  door  yards,  often  in  barns,  and  sometimes  in  the  woods  2  or  3  miles  from 
the  water,  whither  they  were  dragged  on  sledges  of  timber.  The  home  company  sent  over  a  number  of  shipwrights 
among  their  early  dispatches  of  emigrants;  many  others  came  voluntarily  among  the  crews  landed  from  the  large 
fishing  vessels  from  England;  and  boat-building  became  an  established  industry  in  nearly  every  village  in  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth. 

The  first  vessels  sent  from  ISTew  England  to  the  banks  to  fish  set  sail  in  1645,  and  comprised  "a  ship  and 
other  vessels",  their  rig  not  known ;  but  a  style  of  smack  which  became  popular  as  soon  as  something  larger  than 
the  shallop  was  required  was  the  "catch",  or  "ketch".  The  Dutch  called  them  the  "pinkie",  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  meaning  a  hull  round  at  both  ends,  the  outside  planking  ending  on  the  stem  and 
on  the  stern-post,  in  distinction  from  ships  having  a  broad  or  "square"  stern  above  the  water,  which  were  planked 
straight  across.  The  "pinkie"  hull  was  popular  with  the  Dutch,  and  there  is  reason  to  beslieve  that  the  hulls  of 
the  vessels  in  the  northern  fisheries  of  Europe  were  of  that  class.  The  first  catches  carried  one  mast  amidships, 
with  a  large  square  sail.    Afterward  a  small  mizzen  was  added  away  aft,  the  mainmast  being  planted  in  that  case 
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one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  the  vessel's  length  forward  of  amidships.  The  mizzen-mast  carried  a  lateen  or  a  Ing  sail, 
■which  is  a  lateen  with  one-half  of  the  forward  part  cnt  off.  The  mainmast  bore  two  square  sails,  perhaps  three. 
The  popularity  of  the  ketch  was  due  to  its  simplicity  of  construction,  as  no  Ingenuity  was  required  in  framing  either 
the  bow  or  the  stern  and  the  planking  was  easily  put  on.  It  was  a  good  sea  boat,  pretty  fast  and  safe  on  account 
of  its  breadth  of  beam,  easily  handled,  and,  when  required  for  the  coasting  trade,  was  useful  for  its  great  capacity, 
the  bottom  being  broad  and  round.  The  probate  records  of  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  indicate  that  ketches  and 
shallops  constituted  the  whole  fleet  of  the  fishing  merchants  up  to  about  1700.  The  ketches  were  9  or  10  feet  deep 
in  the  hold,  drew  7  or  8  feet  water,  were  decked  throughout,  had  cabins  aft,  and  were  built  of  white  oak,  except 
the  deck  and  cabin,  which  were  of  white  pine,  and  the  masts,  which  were  usually  of  spruce.  The  broadest  part 
of  the  hull  was  two-fifths  of  the  vessel's  length  from  the  bow. 

Salem  was  the  principal  center  for  the  building  of  ketches,  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  that  town  clung 
to  the  model  and  rig  longer  than  any  other  community  on  the  coast,  using  ketches  both  in  fishing  and  in  general 
trade.  The  average  size  was  about  30  tons  register,  but  a  few  were  as  large  as  80  tons ;  the  majority  were  below 
30  tons,  and  cost  about  £3  5s.  per  ton  to  build. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Pig.  3)  represents  an  English  ketch  of  1692  with  the  bulwark  pierced  for  eight 
Ught  guns  and  the  top  sides  curved  home  above  the  load-liAe,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  so  as  to  bring  the 
weights  further  inboard,  and  thus  maintain  the  vessel's  stability. 

Before  the  independence  of  the  colonies  the  ketch  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  become,  through  slight 
modifications  of  hull  and  rig,  the  brigantine  of  to-day — a  class  of  vessel  used  only  in  trade. 

Out  of  the  old  shallop  grew  two  classes  of  small  vessels  which  have  remained  in  permanent  use.  In  one  of 
them  the  two  small  masts  were  retained,  but  were  planted  a  step  farther  forward,  the  foremast  being  set  not  over  4 
feet  from  the  bow,  and,  in  30-foot  boats,  the  mainmast  10  or  11  feet  aft  of  the  foremast,  bringing  it  about  amidships. 
A  change  took  place  in  the  sail.  A  part  of  the  sail  and  of  the  yard  forward  of  the  mast  was  cut  completely  off, 
and  the  end  of  the  yard  was  shaped  to  slide  up  and  down  the  mast,  the  fore  edge  of  the  sail,  or  the  luff,  being 
attached  to  the  mast  by  wooden  hoops,  which  would  also  slide  up  and  down  with  ease.  The  head  of  the  sail  was 
narrowed,  and  the  foot  was  spread  by  means  of  a  "sheet",  attached  to  it  at  the  lower  after  corner,  carried  aft  and 
hauled  taut.  The  boat  remained  open  and  without  deck  for  many  years,  was  round  at  both  ends,  being  moderately 
sharp  on  the  bottom,  and  the  prow  was  often  pointed.  These  changes  in  the  fishing  shallop  culminated  at  Essex, 
Massachusetts,  formerly  called  Chebacco,  the  story  being  that  the  first  Ghebacco  boat,  probably  not  much  larger 
than  the  yawl  of  a  modern  schooner,  was  built  in  a  garret,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  house  through  a  window  and 
dragged  to  the  water's  edge  by  cattle.  The  shrewdness  of  the  inventors  of  this  new  and  handy  rig  brought  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  Chebacco,  and  the  Chebacco  boats,  as  they  were  called  (or  pinks,  from  the  shape  of  the  hull), 
became  famous  along  the  whole  of  the  New  England  coast.  First  used  in  fishing  at  Sandy  bay,  these  boats  soon  came 
into  general  use,  the  majority  of  them  being  built  in  the  village  in  which  they  originated.  They  ranged  from  3  to 
5  tons  burden  at  first,  and  their  owners  put  out  in  them  to  the  ledges  and  shoal  grounds  for  cod,  hake,  and  pollack 
early  in  the  day,  always  to  return  at  night;  but  in  later  years,  especially  after  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  they 
were  built  larger  and  decked,  and  were  fitted  with  a  cabin,  sometimes  being  of  30  tons  register.  When  they 
reached  a  large  size  the  foot  of  each  sail  was  fitted  with  a  boom.  The  Chebacco  boats  were  always  framed  and 
planked  with  white  oak,  cut  from  the  abundant  forests  of  that_ timber  which  grew  all  around  the  town,  and  nothing 
except  heart  of  oak  was  used,  all  of  the  sapwood  of  every  tree  being  sawed  or  hewed  off  and  thrown  away.  Thus 
the  boats  were  built  of  wood  which  would  scarcely  perish.  The  deck  beams  were  usually  of  oak,  but  the  deck  plank 
and  cabin  were  of  white  pine,  and  the  masts  of  white  pine  or  spruce.  These  boats  were  often  built  in  the  woods,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  long  way  from  the  water,  and  as  late  as  the  revolutionary  war  fishing  boats  of  from  10  to  20  tons  were 
thus  built  and  were  dragged  to  the  river  by  cattle.  Though  built  in  Chebacco  (or  Essex),  the  boats  were  chiefly 
owned  in  Gloucester,  and  by  1792  this  latter  town  had  133  boats  of  this  class,  registering  1,549  tons,  in  the  shore 
fisheries;  but  by  1804  the  number  had  increased  to  200,  with  the  tonnage  nearly  doubled.  From  1800  to  1840 
the  boats  were  built  for  $18  a  ton,  a  good  price  for  the  times,  but  much  smaller  than  the  builders  got  afterward. 
From  1861  to  1865  the  price  was  about  $65  a  ton,  but  it  is  now  about  $40  a  ton. 

About  1820  the  fishermen  began  to  put  bowsprits  into  the  Chebacco  boats,  shearing  off  the  pointed  prow, 
and  calling  them  "jiggers".  The  planking  of  the  low  bulwark  of  the  boat  was  carried  out  beyond  the  sharp  stern 
3  or  4  feet  and  nailed  to  a  short  triangular  stern-board,  like  that  of  a  dory.  This  projection  had  a  seat  for  the  use 
of  the  crew,  and  the  boom  of  the  mainsail  rested  on  it  while  the  boat  rode  at  anchor.  Fishermen  built  "jiggers"  of 
40  tons  register  for  mackerel  catching,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  that  fish  at  the  time,  the  first  great  year  being 
1825,  when  one  jigger,  with  8  men,  caught  1,300  barrels  of  fish ;  but  when  the  mackerel  began  to  disappear,  which  was 
about  1845,  the  large  jiggers  disappeared  with  them.  Chebacco  boats  of  moderate  size  remained  in  use  for  many 
years,  but  are  now  obsolete,  in  New  England.  A  few  pinks,  with  bowsprits,  are  still  to  be  seen  occasionally  at 
Gloucester,  and  especially  in  the  waters  around  Eastport,  Maine,  and  they  are  also  to  be  seen,  usually  without 
decks  and  always  without  projecting  prow,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  Chebacco  boats  of  the  earlier  times,  at 
Block  island,  where  they  are  almost  the  only  style  of  boat  employed  (Fig.  4).  Full  in  the  forward  body,  a  trifle 
leaner  aft,  sailing  with  a  drag  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  broad  of  beam,  and  carrying  a  great  deal  of  stone  ballast,  they 
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Fig.  3.— An  English  Ketch  or  1693. 
Measubkmbnts.— Length  from  rabbet  of  stem  to  rabbet  of  stern-post,  60  feet ;  extreme  breadth,  19  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  7i  feet;  depth  from  plank  sheer  to  top 
of  keel,  8  feet.    Displacement  to  7  feet  from  top  of  keel,  138  net  tons;  coefficiont  of  D.,  53  per  cent.    Keglster  tonnage  by  modem  rule,  about  00  tons.  ^*''S' 
burden,  abont  80  tons.    PuUest  part  of  the  body  (or  midship  section) ,  i  length  from  bow.    Weight  of  vessel,  about  58  tons ;  draught,  when  light,  aboye  keel,  4  tee 
inches.    Center  of  gravity  of  vessel,  li«lu,  7  feet  above  the  keol ;  center  of  buoyancy,  loaded,  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  keel,  and  21  inches  forward  of  middle 
length.    A  crank  vessel,  requiTiug  ballast  or  t'aryo  to  steady  her. 
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r^Ll  nnttn         f '^  ^^      ^  ^"^  ^""^^^  '^*"^'  ^^^fo^t'^ble,  and  aloiost  non-capsizable.    At  Block  island,  lying  20 

^0^200  meVelZ.        '"?  ^^^t.^^'-^'  '^^  ^^"'^  -~ity  of  resident  flshern^en  had  100  fishing  boats 

11       ^      n,  ^'"P^'^yf  f  «^^^y  ^«  1800'  as  appears  from  a  petition  sent  by  them  to  Congress  in  that  year 

The  mirnd  toT  ^"    '"?.'"  '  ''•^"'^  ^^*'"*^'  '"*  ''  '^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  obliged  to  send  to 

the  ma  nland  to  bny,  as  the  island  has  become  entirely  denuded  of  trees  of  all  kinds.    The  cod  banks  being 

within  two  leagues  of  the  shore,  the  men  go  out  to  them  early  in  the  day,  returning  at  dusk,  and,  drawing  up 

tbeir  boats  on  the  beach,  fasten  them  to  poles  planted  in  the  sand,  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.    The 

secluded  life  ot  the  islanders  prevented  the  newer  fashioned  boats  from  creeping  in  among  them  for  any  purpose  (as 


Fig.  4. — Chebacco  boat,  or  Pink. 
10  feot  on  load-line ;  14  feet  beam ;  5}  feet  depth  of  hold,  legistering  ahout  20  tons.    Sharp  at  both  ends,  with  bulwark  rising  and  projecting  at  stern. 

in  the  case  of  most  of  the  fishing  islands  on  the  northern  coast)  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  people  from 
the  mainland  began  to  spend  their  summers  there  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  and  the  surf  bathing.  They  are  now  buying 
boats  which  are  half  sloop-yachts  and  half  fishing  boats  (Fig.  5). 

The  other  style  of  vessel  which  grew  out  of  the  old  "  chaloupe",  or  shallop,  was  the  modern  sloop  whose  name  is 
a  contraction  of  that  of  the  foregoing  (Fig.  6).  The  sloop  is  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  spreading  a  large  fore-and-aft  sail, 
the  foot  of  the  sail  attached  to  a  boom  and  the  head  to  a  gaff,  and  with  a  bowsprit  spreading  a  large  jib.  This 
class  of  vessel  appears  to  have  been  used  in  America  originally  for  trading  purposes ;  there  was  certainly  a  large 
fleet  of  them  owned  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  Massachusetts  bay,  employed  in  freighting  fire-wood,  hay,  and 
goods  along  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  hulls  were  built  with  broad  decks,  square  sterns,  and  pretty  full  models, 
■^fter  the  sloop  came  into  existence  it  was  extensively  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  is  now  popular  among  yaclitmen. 
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the  rig  being  generally  regarded  as  the  handsomest  in  existence  for  pleasure  boats.  When  properly  designed,  the  sails 
present  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  showy  triangle  of  canvas,  reviving  in  outline  and  effect  the  old  lateen  sail. 
The  sloop  was  in  vogue  at  an  early  day  in  England,  and  may  have  come  to  America  from  that  source.  Square 
topsails  were  fitted  to  the  larger  sloops  in  England,  and  a  picture  of  an  English  war  fleet  is  extant  in  which  there 
is  a  sloop  with  two  square  upper  sails.  In  1714  the  Hazard,  a  sloop,  was  sent  expressly  from  England  to  America 
to  carry  the  news  of  the  accession  of  George  I  to  the  throne  and  orders  for  the  colonial  government.  This 
vessel,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  safety,  was  wrecked'  on  Cohasset  rocks  on  the  12th.  of  November  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  Ko  papers  of  any  consequence  were  saved,  and  of  all  her  company  only  one  man  came  to  land 
alive.  The  rig  of  the  sloop  was  a  handy  one  for  boats  between  10  or  12  tons  register  and  30  or  40  tons  burden,  and 
came  into  favor  rapidly  after  1700,  both  for  large  fishing  vessels  on  the  New  England  coast  and  for  trading  purposes 
everywhere  in  America.   Many  of  the  * '  bankers  ",  and  all  of  the  early  mackerel  boats,  were  sloops,  and  the  first  vessels 


rig.  5. — Block  Island  boat  op  12  tons  eegistbr. 

Keel,  23  feet;  length  over  all,  31  feet;  beam,  llj  feet;  depth  from  gunwale  to  floor,  4  feet  5  inches.    Width  of  main  thwart,  10  feet  8  inchesi  width  at  forward 

and  after  etrolie  thwarts,  8  feet  7  inches.    Masts,  36  and  37  feet,  9  inches  in  diameter  at  keel,  and  2  inches  at  head.    Gaffs,  4  feet.    Boom  of  mainsail,  23  feet.    Foresail 

has  no  boom.     No  shrouds  or  stays  to  masts.      Two  tons  of  ballast.     Keel,  i  by  12  inches.     Frames,  2  by  4  inches,  spaced  24  inches  from  center  to  center.     Frames 

and  planking,  white  oak.    Foremast  4  feet  from  bow ;  mainmast  1 0  feet  farther  aft.    These  boats  are  open,  but  sometimes  have  a  little  cabin,  which  will  shelter  6  men. 

with  which  whales  were  chased  out  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  thence  to  distant  latitudes,  were  of  this  class,  the  larger 
ones  probably  being  fitted  with  a  square  topsail,  to  catch  the  air  in  light  weather.  The  majority  of  sloops  were 
not  over  10  or  15  tons  register,  but  some  were  as  large  as  30  tons.  In  the  little  fleet  of  10  vessels  hurriedly  fitted 
out  in  Massachusetts,  manned  by  fishermen,  the  smartest  and  ablest  of  sailors  then,  as  now,  and  sent  in  1745  to 
capture  the  great  fort  at  Louisburg  with  Its  200  cannon,  3  were  Yankee  sloops,  and  of  the  34  vessels  burned  by 
the  British  in  1778  at  New  Bedford  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  that  town  10  were  sloops.  Many  of  the  fishing 
sloops  were  very  fast  vessels,  and  they  and  their  crews  were  accordingly  much  in  demand  during  the  revolutionary 
war  for  privateering,  their  exploits  forming  a  romantic  chapter  in  the  naval  history  of  the  United  States.  Tho 
principal  places  at  which  sloops  were  built  were  Boston,  Scituate,  Salem,  Oharlestown,  Gloucester,  and  Newbury, 
but  the  boat-yards  all  along  the  whole  coast  began  about  1700  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  this  class  of 
vessels,  which,  as  before  stated,  were  employed  partly  in  fishing  and  partly  in  trading,  entirely  superseding  in  both 
employments  the  ancient  "  catch". 
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In  after  years  the  eqnare  topsail  was  given  np  and  a  gaff  topsail  was  bent  in  its  place,  being  a  large  triangle 
of  canvas  hoisted  along  the  mast  above  the  mainsail,  and  the  jib  was  divided  into  two  smaller  head  sails.  A  great 
number  of  sloops  were  bailt  before  the  revolutionary  war  for  the  open  sea  fisheries,  chiefly  at  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Scituate,  Essex,  Salem,  Beverly,  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  New  Bedford,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fishing  towns 
along  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  cod-fishery  Massachusetts  alone  had  4,000  men  and  28,000  tons  of  shipping  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  fleet  being  largely  composed  of  sloops.  The  great  advantages  of  the  sloop  were  its 
safety,  and  particularly  its  cheapness,  arising  from  the  small  size  of  the  vessels  and  from  the  abundance  of  native  oak 
and  pine  near  the  fishing  towns.  The  fishing  vessels  built  in  New  England  before  the  revolutionary  war  cost  only 
one-half  what  the  fir-built  vessels  of  the  Baltic  did,  and  the  result  was  that  American  fishing  vessels  continually 
increased  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic,  while  European  vessels  continually  decreased.    Jefferson 


Scale 


20  Feet 


Fig.  6. — Topsail  sloop,  50  tons. 

reported  in  1791  that  no  other  nation  except  the  Americans  could  make  a  profit  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
without  national  aid,  and  the  governmental  machinery  was  invoked  to  secure  the  widest  possible  market  for 

American- caught  fish. 

Sloops  were  also  largely  built  at  and  around  New  York  city  for  shore  fishing,  and  many  are  stdl  employed  there 

by  the  fishermen. 

In  1745  Andrew  Kobinson,  of  Gloucester,  built  a  vessel  with  square  stern,  which  was  fitted  with  two  masts, 
bearing  a  sloop  sail  on  each  and  a  bowsprit  with  jib.  She  was  sharp  on  the  bottom  and  fast,  and,  on  being 
launched,  sped  over  the  water  so  fast  from  the  impetus  gained  by  descending  from  the  ways  as  to  elicit  from  a 
bystander  the  remark,  "See  how  she  scoons."  "Scoon"  was  a  word  used  by  plain  people  to  express  the  skipping 
of  a  flat  stone  over  the  surface  of  the  water  when  skillfully  thrown,  and  the  builder  of  the  vessel,  having  been 
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somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for  the  new  rig,  seized  upon  the  trifling  incident  referred  to  and  replied,  "A  scooner 
let  her  be,"  and  two-masted  vessels,  with  jibs  and  fore-and-aft  sails,  have  since  been  called  by  that  name.  The 
advantage  possessed  by  the  "schooner"  (as  the  name  is  now  spelled)  is  that  the  canvas  of  the  vessel  is  divided 
into  a  larger  number  of  sails,  which  are  more  easily  handled  than  the  large  sails  of  a  sloop  could  be,  each  containing 
the  same  amount  of  cloth.  The  schooner  quickly  superseded  the  sloop  in  the  banks  fisheries  and  in  all  others 
requiring  voyages  of  any  duration.  Carrying  twice  as  many  men  as  a  sloop,  and  making  quick  trips,  a  schooner 
could  catch  as  many  fish  as  two  vessels  of  the  other  style,  and  were  large  enough  to  carry  their  own  fish  to  foreign 
markets.'  Since  the  revolutionary  war  they  have  been  the  only  vessels  employed  by  Americans  in  the  banks 
fisheries. 

The  American  fisheries  were  annihilated  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  vessels  were  captured,  the 
utensils  and  apparatus  destroyed,  the  ship-yards  closed,  and  both  fishermen  and  carpenters  were  driven  into  other 
employments.  The  business  revived  promptly  after  the  peace  of  1783  both  on  shore  and  out  to  sea.  Bj'  1788  the 
New  Englanders  had  an  aggregate  of  540  vessels,  registering  19,200  tons,  and  3,290  men  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries, 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century,  interrupted  only  now  and  then  by  war  or  by  small  profits,  the  business  went  on 
inci-easing  steadily.    These  statistics  are  from  Jefferson's  report  to  Congress  in  1791. 

The  largest  schooners  were  those  sent  to  the  Grand  Banks,  and  for  many  years  after  1800  about  70  sail  of 
vessels  were  annually  sent  thither,  chiefly  from  Cape  Ann.  The  original  "  banker  "  was  strongly  and  substantially 
built  of  oak.  Her  decks  and  cabins  were  of  pine ;  her  spars  of  either  pine  or  spruce ;  her  rigging  and  cables 
'  entirely  of  hemp.  The  ship-yard  was  usually  located  at  the  water's  edge  (although  a  vessel  of  100  tons  has  been 
built  1  or  2  miles  from  the  water  and  dragged  on  sledges  over  the  snow  in  winter  by  200  cattle  to  a  spot  suitable 
for  launching),  and  the  ways  were  planted  so  that  the  hull  of  the  new  vessel  should  just  escape  the  water  at  high  tide. 
The  keel  was  laid  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  Beginning  at  the  fullest  part  of  the  vessel,  the  frames  of  the  forward 
body  were  put  in,  going  forward,  and  the  stem,  with  its  apron,  knight-heads,  and  hawse  timbers  bolted  together,  was 
then  raised  to  its  place.  The  frames  of  the  after  body  were  then  raised,  and  the  stern-post,  with  the  frame  which 
belongs  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  bolted  to  it,  was  fitted  to  its  place.  The  keelsons  were  put  in,  the  vessel  was  ceiled, 
planked,  and  decked,  and  in  due  time  was  launched,  often  with  her  principal  spars  in  place.  The  only  tools 
used  in  the  ship-yard  were  those  wielded  by  hand — saws,  axes,  hammers,  augers,  squares,  chisels,  and  calking  irons — 
the  largest  being  the  great  saw,  for  cutting  timbers  lengthwise,  worked  by  two  men,  one  at  each  end,  the  timber 
being  placed  across  two  wooden  horses,  and  one  man  standing  on  the  top  of  the  log,  the  other  in  a  pit  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  All  the  beams,  planks,  keelsons,  etc.,  were  carried  into  the  vessel  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
men,  but  the  masts  were  raised  and  set  by  means  of  an  extemporized  derrick.  In  model  the  vessels  would  be  thought 
uncouth  at  this  day.  The  bows  were  nearly  as  full  as  half  of  an  apple,  the  bottom  as  round  as  the  side  of  a  barrel. 
They  sat  low  in  the  water,  and  there  were  no  bidwarks  amidshijis  other  than  the  covering  plank,  with  a  chock, 
which  rose  in  all  about  15  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  deck.  Aft  there  was  a  quarter-deck  extending  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  rising  4  feet  above  the  main  deck,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  cabin  was 
large,  and,  as  thip  was  before  stoves  were  invented,  was  furnished  with  a  large  fireplace  and  chimney,  the  smoke 
sometimes  going  out  by  way  of  the  chimney  and  sometimes  through  the  open  door  of  the  apartment.  The  masts 
were  rather  short,  and  there  was  no  topmast,  except  on  the  mainmast.  The  bowsprit  was  set  high,  sometimes 
at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  The  cutwater  was  a  large  and  strong  knee,  securely  bolted  to  the  stem,  and  served  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  bowsprit  in  place,  that  spar  being  lashed  to  the  knee  with  hemp  or  iron.  There  was  not 
much  beauty  to  the  old-time  "  bankers",  but  they  were  staunch  and  durable  vessels.  Built  fior  strength,  well 
calked,  and  immediately  repaired  when  showing  a  leak  or  weakness  anywhere,  they  often  lasted  for  forty  or  fifty 
years.  The  last  of  them  owned  at  Gloucester  was  the  Manchester,  which,  after  long  service  on  the  banks,  was 
sold  to  go  into  the  coasting  trade,  and  was  a  successful  vessel  in  that  business  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  bankers  used  to  make  about  three  trij)s  a  year,  beginning  in  March  and  ending  in  November,  and  then  either 
went  into  trade  or  were  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

The  clipper  schooner  succeeded  the  banker.  A  few  good  years,  in  which  fish  were  plenty  and  prices  profitable, 
and  the  anxiety  to  make  rapid  trips  and  as  many  as  possible  in  one  year,  led  to  great  improvements  in  form.  The 
body  of  the  vessel  was  made  leaner  and  sharper  under  the  water,  the  bow  longer  and  finer,  the  run  cleaner,  and 
the  angle  of  entrance  forward  was  sharpened  from  85°  to  45°.  The  spars  were  lengthened,  and  the  schooner 
put  under  a  heavier  press  of  canvas.  The  clipper  fashion  is  said  to  have  been  set  at  Essex,  and  the  models  of  the 
carpenters  of  that  town  were  so  much  admired  as  to  bring  a  great  deal  of  business  to  their  yards.  The  Essex 
men  have  always  shown  originality  in  the  shapes  of  their  vessels,  and  have  always  led  every  other  town  upon 
the  New  England  coast  in  the  production  of  tonnage  for  the  fisheries.    Of  the  475  schooners,  sloops,  and  boats 
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owned  at  Gloucester  in  the  census  year,  218  had  been  built  at  Essex,  133  only  having  been  built  by  the  Gloucester 
men  themselves.  The  places  where  the  rest  of  the  Gloucester  fleet  of  1880  was  built  wiU  appear  in  the  following 
statement : 


Essex,  Mass 218 

Gloucester,  Mass 133 

Salisbury,  Mass 9 

East  Boston,  Mass 5 

Newbnryport,  Mass 5 

DanverspoTt,  Mass 4 

Chelsea,  Mass 3 

Salem,  Mass 2 

Quincy,  Mass 2 

MedfoTd,Mass 1 

Bockport,  Mass 1 

Ipswich,  Mass 1 

Aunisquam,  Mass 1 

Duxbury,  Mass ,  1 

Dorchester,  Mass 1 

Wellfleet,  Mass 1 

Bath,  Me 36 

Boothbay,  Me * 13 

Kenuebunk,  Me 9 

Bristol,  Me 3 


Belfast,  Me 2 

Damariscotta,  Me 2 

Brunswick,  Me ^. 2 

Harp8well,Me 1 

Yarmonth,  Me 1 

Wells,Me 1 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 1 

Middletown,  Conn 3 

EastHaddam,  Conn 1 

Essex,  Conn 1 

Chatham,  Conn 3 

Noank,  Conn 1 

New  London,  Conn 1 

Bridgeport,  Conn 1 

East  Haven,  Conn 1 

New  York 3 

New  Jersey 1 

Total 475 


As  soon  as  Essex  and  Gloucester  had  adopted  the  fast  schooner  every  other  fishing  town  along  the  whole  coast 
did  the  same  from  necessity,  and  the  new  boats  superseded  not  only  the  bankers,  but  also  the  pinks,  for  shore 
fishing;  so  that  after  1850  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  the  character  of  the  fishing  fleet  of  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast.  Except  on  the  Chesapeake,  where  a  distinct  class  of  vessels,  peculiarly  local,  had  been  evolved,  old  fashions 
lingered  only  in  a  few  scattered  and  out  of  the  way  places.  The  fast  schooners  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  fishing  towns;  the  American  fishing  fleet  multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  capital  invested  in  fast  vessels  yielded  a 
far  larger  return  than  that  put  into  the  slower  craft  that  preceded  them.  The  vessels  owned  in  large  towns  were 
provided  generally  by  fishing  merchants,  who  would  put  the  profits  of  one  year  into  a  new  schooner,  to  be  added 
to  their  fleet  the  next,  and  who  would  fit  oat  annually  from  three  to  twelve,  and  even  as  many  as  twenty  vessels; 
but  the  masters  of  most  of  the  schooners  had  shares  in  the  craft  they  sailed,  and  hundreds  of  them  came  in  course  - 
of  time  to  possess  and  sail  their  own  vessels.  Builders,  sailors,  and  merchants  all  became  prosperous  after  the  new 
impetus  given  to  the  business  by  the  clipper  class  of  schooners ;  the  fishing  towns  were  filled  with  neat  and 
comfortable  residences,  owned  by  them;  and  their  operations  gave  rise  to  shops,  lofts,  and  mills,  which  made 
employment  for  thousands  of  men  in  the  various  arts  that  a  large  fishing  fleet  calls  into  action.  Nearly  all  the 
fishing  towns  in  IJTew  England  made  their  own  sails,  rigging  and  cordage,  anchors,  and  outfit,  a  contract  for  a  new 
vessel,  therefore,  meaning  work  for  nearly  all  the  shops  in  town.  The  majority  of  the  villages  were  supplied  with 
small  marine  railways,  on  which  regularly  twice  a  year  all  the  vessels  of  the  town  were  hauled  up  out  of  the  water 
for  calking  and  painting  and  such  other  repairs  as  circumstances  demanded;  and  thus  there  was  work  both  winter 
and  summer.  This  state  of  affairs  continued,  especially  in  New  England,  until  the  operation  of  the  new  fishery 
treaty  with  Canada  brought  a  blight  upon  the  business  by  admitting  Canadian-caught  fish  to  the  United  States 

free  of  duty. 

The  early  schooners,  both  bankers  and  clippers,  were  from  20  to  40  tons  register.  The  size  increased  with  the 
growmg  accumulations  of  capital,  and  since  1860  the  majority  have  been  built  of  from  60  to  90  tons  register,  the  fair 
average  being  about  75  tons,  but  many  from  100  to  140  tons. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  form  and  the  rig  of  the  schooners  have  been  greatly  improved,  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  framed  and  built  has  scarcely  changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  measurements, 
scantling,  etc.,  of  a  75-ton  schooner  are  as  follows : 

Dimensions  AND  scantling.— Length,  76  feet,  from  the  outside  of  planking  at  the  bow  to  the  aft«r  side  of  the  stem-post,  measured  along 
the  deck;  breadth  from  outside  to  outside  of  planking,  22  feet;  depth  of  hold,  7  feet  8  inches,  and  molded  depth  from  under  side  of  plank- 
sheer  (top  of  beam),  8  feet  6  inches ;  keel,  70  feet  long ;  molded  with  shoe  of  6  inches,  18  inches,  and  sided  10  inches ;  stem,  12  feet  long, 
aided  15  inches:  stern-post,  10  feet  long,  sided  15  inches;  knee  to  stem-post  on  keel,  4  feet  3  inches  high,  about  12  feet  long  on  keel,  and 
Bided  10  inches ;  keelson,  10  inches  square.  The  ceiling  of  the  hold  is  2  inches  thick,  except  on  the  tum  of  the  bilge,  where  a  few  streaks 
are  hiid  3  inches  thick,  and  except  just  under  the  beams  (the  clamps),  where  they  are  also  3  inches.  The  outside  planking  is  2i  inches,  with 
3-inch  fender  streaks.  The  beam  knees  are  sided  5  inches  and  molded  10  inches  in  the  throat.  Beams  are  9  inches  wide,  tapering  from  7 
inches  deep  in  the  center  to  5  inches  at  the  ends.  Carlines  are  4  inches  by  6 ;  decking.  3  inches  thick.  Frames,  double,  are  14  inches  wide 
.ind  8  deep  over  the  keel,  the  depth  or  molding  of  the  frames  tapering  thence  to  the  plank-sheer,  where  it  is  4  inches.  At  the  plank-sheer 
only  one  of  the  timbers  of  each  frame  rises  to  form  the  bulwark  of  the  schooner,  this  timber,  or  stanchion,  being  sided  5  inches  and  molded 
3 ;  bulwark,  2  feet  high  amidships,  2  feet  6  inches  forward ;  sheer  of  vessel,  22  inches.  ,  ^,  „  ^    .    ,     _^ 

Spars  and  SAILS.-Length  of  foremast,  69  feet;  length  of  mainmast,  70  feet  6  inches;  length  of  mast-heads,  6A  and  6«  feet;  length 
of  topmasts,  35  feet ;  length  of  poles  of  topmasts,  6  feet ;  rake  of  masts,  *  inch  to  the  foot ;  the  masts  bury  below  deck  8  feet  6  inches ;  V 
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from  knight-heads  to  center  foremast,  21  feet ;  from  center  foremast  to  base  of  mainmast,  27  feet ;  from  center  mainmast  to  center  of  ta&ail, 
36  feet ;  length  of  howsprit  outboard,  21  feet ;  center  line  of  bowsprit  strikes  stern-post  above  keel  4  feet ;  length  of  jib-boom  outaide  cap, 
13  feet ;  length  of  fore  boom,  23  feet;  length  of  main  boom,  57  feet;  length  of  fore  gaff,  23  feet ;  length  of  main  gaff,  25  feet. 

The  spars,  with  the  bill  for  labor  in  making  them,  cost  about  $300. 

Mainsail :  Hoist,  46  feet ;  foot,  55  feet ;  head,  24  feet ;  after  leech,  60  feet ;  containing  2,015  square  feet  of  area  and  410  yards  of 
canvas. 

Main  gaff  topsail:  Hoist,  36  feet ;  after  leech,  31  feet;  foot,  24  feet;  area,  350  square  feet;  canvas,  70  yards. 

Foresail :  Hoist,  46  feet ;  head  and  foot,  22  feet ;  after  leech,  51  feet ;  area,  940  square  feet ;  canvas,  190  yards. 

Fore  gaff  topsail:  Hoist^  36  feet;  after  leech,  34  feet;  foot,  23  feet;  area,  340  square  feet;  canvas,  70  yards. 

Staysail:  Fore  leech,  15  feet;  after  leech,  36  feet;  head,  .31  feet;  foot,  24  feet;  area,  550  square  feet ;  canvas,  115  yards. 

Jib :  Fore  leech,  60  feet ;  after  leech,  44  feet ;  foot,  46  feet ;  area,  840  square  feet ;  canvas,  175  yards. 

Flying-jib :  Fore  leech,  68  feet;  after  leech,  40  feet;  foot,  32  feet ;  area,  350  square  feet;  canvas,  75 yards. 

Jib-topsail,  or  balloon  jib  :  Fore  leech,  84  feel  ;  after  leech,  42  feet ;  foot,  50  feet ;  area;,  805  square  feet ;  canvas,  165  yards. 

Eiding-sail,  or  lug-sail :  Area,  450  square  feet ;  90  yards  of  canvas. 

Total  sail  area,  6,640  square  feet,  or  1,360  running  yards  of  canvas,  to  which  add  about  60  yards  for  linings ;  cost  of  the  suit,  about  $570. 

[The  sails  vary  in  area  somewhat  on  different  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage,  as  the  masts  are  planted  at  slightly  different  distances 
apart  and  the  topmasts  are  shorter  or  longer,  but  the  variation  is  seldom  more  than  50  yards  of  canvas  either  way.  ] 

Blocks,  etc. :  16  double  and  46  single  blocks;  24  6- inch  and  8  4-inoh  dead-eyes;  36  21-inoh  and  16  10-inch  mast  hoops;  24  24-inch,  .30 
18-inch  and  40  16-inch  jib-hanks;  2  topmast  balls.     Average  cost  of  blocks,  etc.,  for  a  two-topmast  schooner,  about  $140. 

A  schooner  of  this  size  will  carry,  in  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  below,  two  chains  from  30  to  45  fathoms  long 
each,  if  fitted  out  for  mackerel  fishing;  but  if  fitted  out  for  cod  or  halibut  fishing  she  will  have  from  225  to  425  fathoms 
of  best  8J-inch  or  8|-inch  manila  cable  and  three  anchors,  one  of  them  being  carried  on  deck  for  use  in  case  one  of 
the  others  should  be  lost.  The  following  is  the  hemp  standing  rigging,  the  table  giving  the  circumference  and  the 
fitted  lengths  ready  to  go  on  the  vessel : 


Lengths, 
in  feet. 


Oiroamfer- 
ence,  in 
inclies. 


LengtbB, 
in  feet. 


droninfer- 
ence,  in 
inelies. 


Jib  stay 

I'oremast  shrouds,  eaoli 

Mainmast  shronds,  each 

Bowsprit  shrouds,  each 

Spring  stay 

Fljing-jib  stay 

riying-jib  guys,  each 

,  Foretop-mast  back  stays,  each. 
Maintop-mast  back  stays,  each 

Foretop-mast  shrouds,  each 

Foretop-mast  stay 

Maintop-mast  shronds 


Hi 
56} 
28 
25i 
108 
35} 


129 
32 


Maintop-mast  stay 

Bowsprit  foot-ropes,  each.i . 

Main-boom  foot-ropes,  each 

Counter  stay  (foretop-maatj 

Maintop  gallant  stay 

Foretop  gallant  stay 

Flying-jib  foot-ropes,  each 

Jib  topping-lift 

Fore-boom  topping-lift  pendant- 
Main  topping-lift  pendant 

Main-boom  topping-lift  pendant 
Flying-Jib  topping-lifts  pendant 


24 
26 
37 
41 
133 
15 
36 
24 
67 
30 
15 


2i 

2i 
2i 
2i 
2 


3 

4i 


The  following  are  the  circumferences  and  lengths  of  the  manila  running  rigging: 


Main  sheet 

Cat  stoppers 

Main  topping-lift  runner 

Fish-hook 

Fore  and  main  lanyards,  each 

Fore-peak  halliards 

Fore-throat  halliards 

Fore  sheet 

Main-peak  halliards 

Main-throat  halliards 

Jib  halliards 

Jib  sheet 

Jib  downhanl 

Main-staysail  halliards 

MaiU'  staysail  sheet 

Main-boom  taclde 

Flying-jib  halliards 

Flying-jib  downhaul 

Jib  topping-lift 


Lengths, 
in  feet. 


132 

2r 

18 

12 

30 

318 

264 


270 

ISO 

60 

87 

165 

60 

108 

198 

105 

156 


Circumfer- 
ence, in 
inches. 


Flying  jib  sheets,  each 
Fore  staysail  halliards . 

Topsail  sheet 

Crotch  tackles,  each . . . 
Main  topping-lift,  fall. . 

Topsail  halliards 

Main-peak  downhanl .. 
Fore-boom  topping-lift. 
Fore-peak  downhanl. . . 

Topsail  back 

Eeef  tackle 

Main-peak  whip 

Fore-peak  whip 

Jib-peak  whip 

Jib-topsail  halliards  ... 
Jib-topsail  downhaul  -  - 

Jib-topsail  sheet 

Topsail  clew-line 


Lengths, 
in  feet. 


120 

114 

48 

96 

114 

126 

156 

60 

60 

96 

144 

138 

138 

258 

108 

72 

138 


Circumfer- 
ence, in 
inches. 


2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2i 
2 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

H 

14 

2i 

« 


Weight  of  tarred  hemp,  1,330  pounds;  weight  of  manila  cordage,  890  pounds.  Cost,  about  $440,  including 
rigger's  bill  of  $100  for  fitting  and  setting  up. 

The  practice  has  been  in  vogue  for  the  builder  to  contract  to  furnish  only  the  hull  and  the  spars  of  the  vessel, 
the  sails  being  furnished  by  another  contractor.    The  cordage  is  bought  by  the  owner  from  the  manufacturer  or  from 
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a  ship-chandlery  store,  and  is  fitted  to  the  vessel  by  a  rigger,  whose  bill  is  ahnost  exclusively  for  labor,  and  the  chains 
and  anchors  are  bought  from  either  a  shop  or  a  store.  The  fine  carpentry  work  on  the  cabins  is  done  by  a  joiner; 
the  iron  ballast,  often  costing  $500,  is  purchased  from  the  mill,  and  when  the  sails,  rigging,  cabins,  chains,  anchors, 
and  ballast  have  been  purchased  the  main  features  of  the  outfit  of  a  fishing  schooner  have  been  provided,  the 
rest  of  the  outfit  consisting  of  a  large  lot  of  small  articles,  costing  in  all  from  $400  to  $600. 

Many  of  the  fishermen  sail  with  no  foretop-mast,  this  being  thought  to  be  a  snugger  and  safer  rig,  the  rolling 
and  pitching  of  a  fishing  boat  being  severe  upon  all  the  top  hamper.  In  such  cases  the  "top  biUs"  of  the  vessels 
are  lessened  somewhat. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  leading  sailrmaker  in  a  fishing  town  in  Kew  England,  shows 
the  yards  of  canvas  in  schooners  of  difterent  sizes,  the  flrst  cost,  the  yearly  amount  spent  for  repairs  of  saUs,  and 
length  of  time  the  suits  of  sails  last : 


In  what  fishery. 


Halibut,  the  yearronnd 

Mackerel  and  herring,  the  year  round 

Halihnt,  the  year  round 

Mackerel  and  herring,  the  year  round 

Mackerel,  the  season 

Bank  fisheries,  the  season 

Mackerel  and  shore,  the  season 

Bank  fisheries,  the  season 

George's  banks,  the  season 

Do 

G-eorge's  banks  and  shore,  the  year  round 
Shore,  the  year  round 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Tonnage  of 
schooner. 


95 
93 
83 
83 
80 
75 
72 
65 
60 
56 
48 
40 
32 
28 
26 


Yards  of 

canvas  in 

sails. 


1,350 

1,338 

1,380 

1,380 

1,349 

1,360 

900 

850 

800 

750 

700 

640 

550 

500 

460 


Cost  of  suit. 


600 
570 
570 
650 
570 
470 
570 
500 
450 
340 
300 
250 
240 
200 


Yearly 

amount  for 

repairs. 


$100 
70 

100 
50 
50 

100 
80 
83 
70 
60 
50 
40 
40 
30 
30 


Life  of 

a  snit  of 

saUs. 


Feora. 
2 
2i 
2i 
2i 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2ito3 
2ito3 
2i 
2}  to  3 
2ito3 
^to3 


The  differences  between  vessels  of  nearly  the  same  size  are  due  to  the  lack  of  foretop-mast  on  some  of  them,  and 
to  the  use  of  light  canvas  in  some  cases  and  of  heavy  canvas  in  others. 

The  manner  of  building  a  75-ton  schooner  in  the  New  England  yards  is  as  follows :  All  the  plank,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  square  lumber,  such  as  is  used  in  keelsons,  beams,  and  stern-posts,  are  bought  from  the  lumber-yard  in  the 
town,  or  in  the  most  favorable  market  near  by  and  sent  to  the  town  by  coasting  vessel  or  by  railroad.  The  frame 
timber  is  obtained  in  two  ways:  Either  it  is  bought  at  the  nearest  saw-mill  in  the  flitch,  that  is,  in  heavy  plank 
sawed  only  on  two  sides,  the  bark  of  the  tree  remaining  on  the  other  two  edges,  and  drawn  to  the  yard  on  wagons 
or  sleds,  according  to  the  season,  when  the  crooked  pieces  of  the  frame,  stem,  etc.,  are  hewn  from  it  with  broadaxes; 
or  the  cheap  pine  board  patterns  of  the  crooked  pieces  are  given  to  a  contractor,  who  makes  a  business  of  getting 
out  frames  in  the  woods  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  Virginia.  In  that  case  the  contractor  goes  to  the  scene  of  his 
operations  in  the  winter  time,  fells  the  trees,  hews  the  frames  from  the  trunks  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
fall,  marking  each  separate  piece  when  finished,  and  brings  the  whole  frame  to  the  yard  in  New  England  by 
coasting  vessel  in  the  spring.  The  contractor  pays  about  $3,  but  sometimes  from  $4  to  $6  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  the  white  oak  standing  in  the  woods,  and  it  costs  him  about  $9  a  thousand  to  fell  the  trees  and  hew  out  the  frames, 
besides  an  additional  charge  for  hauling  out  of  the  woods.  Freight  to  the  north  is  about  $7  a  thousand,  and  by 
the  time  the  timber  is  delivered  in  the  ship-yard  the  frame  has  cost  the  builder  about  $34  per  thousand  board  feet. 
The  white  pine  used  for  decking  and  houses  costs  him  about  $35  a  thousand,  and  the  pitch-pine,  for  beams,  keelsons, 
and  other  uses,  $25  a  thousand. 

The  keel  is  stretched  on  a  series  of  blocks  made  of  cheap  timber,  and  such  of  them  as  have  to  be  spUt  out  are 
usually  hemlock  or  spruce.  The  declivity  toward  the  water  is  usually  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
A  keel  73  feet  long  would  be  made  of  two  pieces,  with  the  ends  united  by  a  horizontal  beveled  joint,  or  scarf,  about 
6  tieet  long,  strongly  bolted  with  round  iron.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  single  sticks  of  timber  of  the  right  curvature 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  keel  to  the  main  rail  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  ribs  of  the  vessel  the  frames  have  to  be 
made  of  several  pieces.  A  frame  is  composed  of  eleven  pieces,  the  first  being  the  "  floor  timber",  7  inches  w"  '-^  and 
8  inches  deep,  tapering  toward  the  ends,  which  is  laid  across  the  keel,  extending  each  way  as  far  toward  the  bilge 
as  the  natural  crook  of  the  log  from  which  it  is  cut  will  allow.  Abutting  against  each  end  of  the  "  floor  timber  "  is 
another  curved  stick,  or  "futtock",  which  carries  the  sweep  of  the  frame  farther  on  upward,  and  against  the  end 
of  that  another  futtock,  or  "  top  timber",  as  in  the  illustration  on  page  16,  which  carries  it  to  the  plank-sheer  on 
either  side  of  the  vessel,  the  frame  tapering  gradually  from  the  keel  to  the  plank-sheer.  This  collection  of  pieces 
makes  one-half  of  the  frame.  In  front,  and  strongly  fastened  to  them  by  treenails  of  oak  or  locust,  ar^  the  pieces 
composing  the  other  half  of  the  frame,  which  break  joints  with  the  pieces  first  mentioned.    There  are,  first,  two 
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"navel  timbers  "  abutting  over  the  keel;  then  a  "futtock"  adjoining  each  navel  timber;  then  a  "stanchion",  which 
rises  to  the  main  rail  and  supports'  the  planking  of  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel.  As  the  frame  is  thus  double,  it 
measures  over  the  keel  14  inches  by  8.  The  pieces  are  laid  together  and  treenailed  on  the  ground,  and  the  completed 
frame  is  then  raised  to  its  place  by  a  derrick  and  held  up  by  shores.  The  arrangement  of  the  frame  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

In  a  schooner  of  75  tons  there  are  about  27  frames,  spaced  24  inche^  from  center  to  center,  the  first  one  being 
set  up  about  6  feet  from  the  stem  at  the  water-line.  After  these  frames  are  set  up,  and  each  is  fastened  to  the 
keel  with  l-inch  iron  bolts  about  2  feet  long,  the  stem,  with  the  hawse  timbers  and  knight-heads  bolted  to  it  solidly, 
is  raised  and  bolted  to  the  keel.  Then  the  stern-post  is  set  up,  the  deadwood  is  placed  at  the  stem  and  stern, 
upon  which  the  extreme  forward  and  after  frames,  or  "  cants  ",  are  stepped,  and  then  the  keelson  is  laid,  bolts  1 
inch  thick  and  about  20  inches  long  are  driven  through  ea«h  frame  into  the  keel,  and  these  bolts  often  go  clear 
through  the  keel  and  are  clinched  on  the  under  side  by  spreading  the  ends  with  a  hammer.  The  forward  cants 
are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  and  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  frames  of  the  "square  body",  so  called;  but  the 
bottom  ends  are  tapered  to  suit  the  model  of  the  vessel,  and  are  bolted  with  ^-inch  iron  to  the  deadwood.  There 
are  five  or  six  after  cants,  which  are  secured  in  the  same  way.  After  the  frames  are  all  up,  three  sets  of  ribbons, 
or  strips  of  wood,  are  run  around  the  vessel  lengthwise  and  nailed  to  the  frames,  to  hold  them  steady  and  in 
proper  position  while  being  planked,  one  of  these  ribbons  being  fastened  at  the  head  of  the  navel  timbers,  another 
on  the  bilge,  and  the  third  at  the  gunwale.  The  planking  and  ceiling  generally  go  on  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  many  cases  the  ceiling  is  put  in  first,  and  is  fastened  with  spikes.    The  planking  is  fastened  to  the  frames  with 


Fig.  7. — Midship  frame  of  a  75-ton  fishing  schooner. 

oak  or  locust  treenails,  4  in  each  frame,  one-half  of  the  treenail  going  through  frame  and  ceiling,  and  is  clinched  at 
each  end  by  driving  wooden  wedges  into  the  treenail.  The  ends  of  the  planking  are  fastened  by  two  5-inch  spikes 
of  galvanized  Iron  and  one  |-inch  galvanized  iron  bolt,  going  through,  and  clinched  inside  over  an  iron  ring. 
Each  plank  of  the  "bends"  is  bolted  to  every  set  of  timbers,  this  being  called  "bend  bolting".  The  beams 
are  put  in  about  4  feet  from  center  to  center,  and  are  bolted  to  the  clamps,  or  piece  of  thick  ceiling,  with  f-inch 
iron,  there  being  four  |-inch  bolts  through  each  lodging  knee  into  the  beam  and  about  six  through  the  body  of  the 
knee  into  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  deck  planking  is  laid  nearly  straight  fore  and  aft,  but  aft  it  follows  the 
sweep  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  somewhat.  The  decking  is  3  inches  thick,  5  or  6  inches  wide.  Two  5-inch  spikes 
are  driven  through  each  plank  into  every  beam,  the  heads  countersunk,  and  the  holes  plugged  with  wooden  plugs 
set  in  white  lead.  On  the  top  of  the  main  rail,  at  the  bow,  is  placed  a  wooden  chock  5  inches  high,  tapering  to  3 
inches  aft,  and  6^  inches  thick,  tapering  to  4  inches  aft.  This  chock  extends  from  the  bow  to  the  fore-rigging. 
The  tafirail  varies  from  14  to  18  inches  in  width  on  the  main  rail ;  the  top  rail  is  9  inches  wide.  The  houses  are  the 
last  thing  built.  The  whole  of  the  top  and  outside  of  the  vessel  is  duly  planed,  the  deck  oiled,  the  hull  calked  and 
painted,  and  the  schooner  is  then  launched  (Figs.  8  aud  9).  At  present,  it  is  more  frequently  the  caSe  that  fishing 
schooners  are  launched  before  the  spars  are  set. 

If  there  are  ship-chandlery  stores  and  sail  and  rigging  lofts  in  the  town  the  new  schooner  is  placed  alongside 
of  a  wharf  and  fitted  out  at  once,  but  in  many  towns  near  cities  as  large  as  Eockland,  Portland,  Gloucester, 
Boston,  and  New  York  the  schooner  is  placed  in  tow  of  a  tug  and  sent  to  the  city,  where  she  gets  her  spars,  sails, 
rigging,  anchors,  hawsers,  boats,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  her  outfit.  It  costs  from  $50  to  $100  to  tow  a  new 
schooner  to  the  nearest  large  city,  but,  as  a  rule,  outfits  can  be  purchased  there  relatively  so  cheap  as  to  warrant 
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this  expense.  The  use  of  the  steam  tug  has  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  extinguished  the  sail  and  rigging 
lofts,  anchor  shops,  and  chandlery  stores  of  a  large  number  of  vessel-building  towns  along  the  Atlantic  coast  by 
concentrating  the  outfitting  business  in  the  large  cities. 

From  first  to  last,  about  thirty  distinct  trades  are  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  material  for  a  fishing  schooner 
and  the  construction  of  a  vessel.  The  largest  part  of  the  cost  is  for  material.  Fishing  schooners  were  built  in 
the  census  year  for  from  $55  to  $65  per  register  ton.  The  cost  of  a  75-ton  vessel  was  about  $5,000:  the  amount 
paid  out  m  the  ship-yard  for  labor  of  building  was  about;  $1,900. 

The  outfit  of  such  a  vessel  for  a  five-weeks'  mackerel  trip  for  a  crew  of  master  and  14  men  is : 

1  seine  costing  |850  120  pounds  of  sugar.  50  pounds  of  lard. 
40  hogshead^  of  salt,  $70.                                     25  gallons  of  molasses.  60  pounds  of  butter. 

.nn  r'"^;    ±f  *  '"'™1  °^  ^«^"«-  10  l"i«liels  of  potatoes. 

400  barre  8,  |400.  25  pounds  of  dried  apples.  1  busliel  of  pease. 

4  barrels  of  flour.  25  pounds  of  commeal.  10  pounds  of  rice. 

2  barrels  of  beef.  10  gallons  of  kerosene.  50  pounds  of  oatmeal. 

100  pounds  of  pork.  10  pounds  of  coffee.  Other  small  stores,  costing  about  $40. 
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Fig.  8. — New  England  clipper  fishing  schooner. 

75  tons,  76  feet  long,  22  feet  broad,  and  7J  feet  deep  in  the  hold.    Draught,  forward,  abont  4feet4-the  keel ;  aft,  about  6  feel  +  the  keel.    Coefficient  of  D.,  to  6  feet 
from  keel  amidships,  0.39;  to  5  feet  from  keel  amidships,  0.33.    Total  displacement  to  5  feet  draught  above  keel,  89  net  tons.    Angle  of  entrance  at  bow,  40". 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  stated  that  the  shallowness  of  the  clipper  schooner  and  the  smallness  of  its  under  water 
midship  section  are  doubtless  the  causes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  terrible  losses  of  life  and  capital  that  yearly 
a.fflict  the  fishing  communities  of  New  England,  especially  Gloucester.  Captain  J.  W.  Collins,  with  others,  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce  the  people  engaged  in  the  business  to  build  deeper  vessels  for  the  winter 
fisheries. 

The  fishing  smacks  built  on  the  Connecticut  coast  for  the  Long  Island  and  New  York  fisheries  are  clipper 
schooners  carrying  light  poles  for  topmasts,  but  often  with  no  foretop-mast  at  all  (Figs.  10  and  11).  They  usually 
have  no  jib-boom.  The  rig  is  adopted  for  its  convenience,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  vessels  do  not  remain  out  over  night. 
2  s  B 
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However,  they  are  able  vessels,  and  sometimes  are  out  a  week  without  making  harbor,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
summer  time.  They  are  of  smaller  tonnage  than  the  New  England  schooners,  though  deeper,  and  usually  range 
from  20  to  45  tons  register.  Usually  they  have  a  well  amidships,  into  which  the  iish  are  thrown,  to  be  brought  to 
market  alive.  A  fair  specimen  of  this  class  is  the  Elisha  A.  Baker,  built  in  1848  at  ISew  London,  which  is  65  feet 
long  over  all,  17  feet  10  inches  broad  on  the  beam,  and  has  an  8-foot  hold.  Amidships,  the  well  is  18  feet  long 
and  5  feet  high,  with  access  into  it  through  a  4- foot  hatchway  on  the  deck,  covered  with  a  wooden  grating,  the 
curb  of  the  well  lengthening  fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  make  an  8  by  4  feet  opening.  There  is  a  bulkhead  across  the 
vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  well,  while  on  top,  and  under  deck,  is  an  ice-house  extending  the  whple  length  of  the 
well.  Forward  of  that  is  a  little  bait  pen,  and  still  further  forward,  reaching  to  the  bow,  is  a  forecastle  and  bait 
room  5  or  6  feet  high,  under  which  ballast  is  stowed.  The  mainmast  steps  on  the  after  end  of  the  well.  The 
steerage  is  just  aft  of  the  mainmast,  and  the  cabin,  12  feet  long,  aft  of  that,  with  a  companion-way  at  its  rear. 
The  stove  is  in  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin,  and  ballast  is  stowed  under  the  floor  of  the  ca'bin.  At  the  mainmast 
the  deck  rises  6  inches  for  a  quarter- deck.  The  stern-post  rakes  about  4  feet  to  the  head  of  the  rudder-post,  and 
the  stern  overhangs  6  feet  from. the  cross-seam.  A  smack  of  this  class  has  a  broad  keel  and  draws  about  7  feet 
forward  and  8  feet  aft.    It  generally  carries  a  yawl  at  the  stern  and  two  dories  on  deck. 

A  large  number  of  these  little  smacks  are  owned  in  Few  York  city  and  vicinity  by  fishermen  who  bring  their 
fish  to  Pulton  market  for  sale.    They  are  now  generally  built  all  along  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut,  and 
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Fig.  9. — Lines  ov  the  fishing  sciioomck. 
It 
being  made  of  oak,  locust,  and  the  best  pine,  they  do  good  service  for  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  Formerly  they  were 
built  in  the  ship-yards  of  New  York  city,  Where  large  numbers  of  smacks,  both  sloops  and  schooners,  of  great  beauty 
of  model  have  been  constructed.  Forty  years  ago  the  smacks  of  New  York  city  were  built  with  a  tumble  home  to 
the  top  side,  as  in  the  illustration,  and  the  bow  raked  sharply.  The  sides  are  now  perpendicular  amidships 
above  the  water,  as  in  New  England.  The  high  price  of  labor  in  New  York  city  has  driven  the  business  of  building 
them  out  to  country  towns,  as  before  stated.  The  smacks  add  little  to  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  but  their  number  is  so  great  that  they  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  carpenters  on  shore  and 
of  sailors  on  the  deep.  Any  man  who  can  build  one  of  them  right  can  build  a  good  wooden  ship  of  2,000  tons  register* 
and  as  long  as  they  are  built  in  large  numbers  the  United  States  will  not  lack  a  handful,,  at  least,  of  competent 
carpenters  and  builders. 

In  place  of  the  schooners  used  on  the  New  England  coast  for  the  capture  of  menhaden  to  make  into  fish-guano 
and  oil  there  has  been  employed  during  the  last  five  years  a  number  of  small-sized"  fishing  steamers..  These  fishing 
steamers  are  sloop-rigged,  but  carry  tug-boat  engines  and  screw  propellers.  Seven  were  built  at  Boothbay  and 
Kennebunkport,  in  Maine,  and  Noank,  Connecticut,  during  the  census  year,  ranging  from  80  to  145  tons  register. 
The  hulls  cost  from  $5,000  to  $7,000,  and  the  boilers  and  machinery  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  each.  The  machinery, 
with  propeller,  weighs  about  30  tons.  Steamers  have  virtually  superseded  sailing  craft  in  this  particular 
employment. 
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A  brisk  business  is  done  in  New  England  in  building  boats  for  fishing  schooners.  Formerly  fishing  was  done 
entirely  with  hand-hnes  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  then  the  schooner  only  needed  a  yawl ;  but  the  method  has 
changed  during  late  years,  and  now  the  crew  take  along  a  number  of  small  boats,  and  when  they  reach  the  cod 
grounds  they  scatter  away  in  them  from  the  vessel,  each  boat  on  "its  own  hook",  and  after  a  load  is  obtained  the 
boats  return  to  the  schooner.  This  new  method  has  developed  the  business  of  boat-building  immensely,  not  only 
making  a  demand  for  what  is  needed  to  fit  out  new  schooners,  but  also  supplying  the  shop  steadily  with  large  orders 
in  behalf  of  vessels  already  in  commission.  Fishing  on  the  banks  is  a  stormy  and  perilous  occupation,  as  a  great 
deal  ot  heavy  weather  is  encountered  and  the  decks  of  the  schooners  are  often  swept  clean  of  nearly  everything 
on  board  by  huge  seas.  There  is  a  continual  loss  of  boats  in  that  and  other  ways,  and  the  result  is  that  a  schooner 
seldom  sets  sail  from  the  home  port  for  a  fishing  trip  without  first  having  to  buy  from  one  to  five  or  six  boats  for 
the  occasion. 


rig.  10..— New  York  fishing  smack,  45  tons  register. 

The  boat  now  used  is  the  "dory"  (Fig.  12),  a  Yankee  invention  of  most  excellent  qualities.  It  is  built  in  five 
different  sizes,  designated  by  their  length  on  the  floor,  viz:  12, 13,  14,  15,  and  16  foot  boats.  The  different  sizes 
are  used  in  different  fisheries,  the  small  sizes  being  used  for  hand-line  fishing,  the  others  for  haddock  trawling,  and 
the  largest  of  all  for  halibut.  The  boats  carried  by  any  one  schooner  are  usually  of  the  same  size,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  thwarts  are  removed  the  dories  of  a  special  size  will  stow  away  within  one  another  in  a  "nest". 
Five  or  six  boats  will  thus  occupy  on  deck  no  more  space  than  one  boat.  Sometimes  one  larger  or  one  smaller 
dory  is  carried,  and  in  that  case  it  has  to  go  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  Experience  has  taught  the  best 
shape  and  sheer  for  a  dory,  and  this  admirable  boat  has  reached  almost  perfection  of  form.  The  boats  are  swift, 
easily  handled,  capacious,  and  safe,  and,  if  properly  handled,  are  hard  to  capsize.  Occasionally  one  will  be  tripped 
by  a  wave,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  rare;  and  there  have  recently  been  three  instances  in  which  some  daring  sailors 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  England  in  one  of  them. 
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The  regular  builders  of  dories  are  fouDd  at  Cundy's  Harbor  and  Portland,  Maine;  Seabrook,  IJTew  Hampshire; 
and  Salisbury,  Newburyport,  Essex,  Beverly,  and  Gloucester,  Massachusetts ;  but  numbers  of  them  are  built  in  a 
small  and  scattered  way  all  along  the  New  England  coast  down  as  far  as  New  Tork  city  by  farmers  and  fishermen. 
The  principal  center  of  this  industry  is  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  seven  shops,  each  producing 
from  200  to  650  dories  every  year.  About  200  are  built  at  Gloucester  yearly,  75  in  Portland,  75  in  Gundy's  Harbor, 
and  from  20  to  50  in  each  of  the  other  places  named.  The  large  builders  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy 
a  car-load  of  lumber  at  a  time,  by  which  means  they  get  it  cheaper  and  can  sell  their  boats  at  a  lower  price.  At 
Salisbury,  in  the  census  year,  the  stock  for  a  dory  did  not  cost  more  than  $12  on  the. average,  the.expense  of  labor 
in  building  being  $5  or  $6.  The  boats  sold  for  $18,  $20,  and  $25  each.  The  business  in  the  shop  is  organized  in  a 
way  not  seen  in  any  other  branches  of  boat-building,  except  in  the  few  establishments  (not  exceeding  twenty  in  the 
whole  country)  where  ships'  boats  are  built  on  a  large  scale.  Each  man  has  a  special  task  to  perform,  as  the  getting 
out  the  boards  for  the  floor,  the  planks  for  the  sides,  the  frames,  or  other  pieces,  the  fitting  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  boats  into  place,  or  the  painting  and  finishing.  Each  one  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a 
degree  of  rush  and  hurry  in  the  large  shops  not  noticed  in  other  branches  of  the  art.  The  boats  are  built  in  winter 
time,  and  the  active  work  of  the  men  serves  to  keep  them  warm  in  spite  of  the  rather  excessive  ventilation  of  the 
barn-like  buildings. 


Fig.  11. — Outlines  of  midship  section,  bow,  and  stern  op  the  sloop-smack  "Pkouta",  built  in  New  York  in  1842. 

The  frames  of  the  dories  are  spaced  from  27  to  30  inches  apart.  They  are  of  white  oak,  and  are  cut  from 
natural  crooks  when  the  stuff  can  be  obtained;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  large  supply  of  natural 
elbows  required  a  patent  iron  dowel  has  been  invented  for  uniting  two  sticks  of  oak  into  an  elbow,  and  frames 
thus  united  are  almost  exclusively  put  into  boats  in  the  large  shops.  In  making  the  dory  the  first  step  is  to  cut 
out  the  floor  of  the  right  length,  width,  and  outline  from  two  or  three  J-inch  white-pine  boards,  grooved  and 
jointed  at  the  edges.  The  boards  are  driven  tightly  together  and  fastened  by  laying  floor  strips  of  oak  across 
them  midway  between  the  places  for  the  frames  and  nailing  them  strongly  to  the  boards.  As  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  is  to  be  given  3  or  4  inches  sheer,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  the  .floor  on  a  row  of  blocks  having  just  the 
sheer  required.  It  is  held  in  place  firmly  by  poles  reaching  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The  frames  having  been 
meanwhile  made,  are  put  into  position  on  the  floor  of  the  boat  and  nailed.  The  stem-post,  with  its  knee,  is  placed, 
as  is  also  the  narrow  V  stern-board  and  its  knee.  The  planking  is  of  white  pine  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  is  cut  from  planed  boards  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden  pattern  or  mold,  the  edges  being  beveled  so  as  to  lap. 
There  are  three  streaks  on  each  side  of  the  boat.  Builders  are  guided  by  personal  taste  in  deciding  whether  to 
make  the  upper  of  the  three  planks  of  the  side  or  the  bottom  one  the  widest,  the  practice  varying;  but  a  wide  upper 
streak  is  held  to  make  a  han4some  boat.  The  lower  board  is  the  first  one  put  on,  and  is  held  to  the  frames  by 
carpenters'  set-screws  until  fastened.  The  other  boards  are  then  put  on  In  order,  being  nailed  to  the  frames,  the 
stem-post,  and  stern-board,  and  to  each  other  where  their  edges  lap.  The  boats  have  about  14  inches  sheer,  but 
when  built  for  use  near  shore  and  in  comparatively  smooth  water  they  can  be  somewhat  less  crooked  on  top  than 
that. 
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Thirteen-foot  dories  have  two  thwarts, with  parting  boards  or  bulkheads  under  them,  to  keep  the  fish  from  shifting 
about,  and  one  pair  of  oars.  A  narrow  batten,  or  "rising",  is  fastened  to  the  frames  for  the  thwarts  to  rest  upon. 
Fifteen-foot  or  trawl  dories  have  three  thwarts  and  three  parting  boards,  with  two  pairs  of  oars.  The  space  aft  of 
the  after  parting  board  is  occupied  by  buoy  lines,  anchors,  etc.,  and  the  seats  are  usually  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  timbers.  The  bow  and  stern  rake  considerably.  The  top  length  of  a  13-foot  boat  is  15J  feet ;  of  a  15-foot  boat, 
19i  feet.  The  sides  flare  from  12  to  15  inches  amidships.  Dories  are  very  light  for  their  size,  the  13-foot  size 
weighing  about  180  pounds,  the  14-foot  190  pounds,  and  the  15-foot  250  pounds.  They  float  like  an  egg-shell  on  top 
of  the  water,  drawing  from  3  to  5  inches  only,  and  it  is  possible  to  load  them  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  gunwale 
in  safety. 

A  variety  of  other  boats  are  built  along  the  New  England  coast  for  fishing,  some  to  go  with  vessels,  others  for 
alongshore  use,  primarily  intended  for  rowing,  but  often  having  also  some  sort  of  a  small  fore-and-aft  sail,  with  a 
pole  for  a  mast  that  can  be  unshipped  and  taken  down  readily.  The  shore  boats  are  for  lobstering  and  fishing  with 
hand-lines,  seining,  etc.  They  are  regularly  framed  keel  boats,  usually  open,  and  are  sometimes  clinker  built  and 
sometimes  sharp  at  both  ends.  The  seine  boats  are  always  sharp  at  both  ends ;  they  are  rather  full  on  the  floor 
amidships,  are  well  modeled  at  the  ends,  and  are  given  a  good  sheer.  On  the  coast  of  Maine  some  of  the  shore  boats 
have  a  little  cuddy  forward,  in  which  is  placed  a  stove,  to  keep  the  men  warm  in  winter,  and  also  to  prevent  the  lobsters 


Fig.  12. — 15-FOOT  FISHING  DORY. 

19  feet  4  inches  long  over  all;  22  inches  deep;  31  inches  ^ide  on  the  floor;  5  feet  3  inches  wide  across  the  gunwales;  14  inches  flare.    Weight  of  boat,  250 
pounds.    Will  float  at  3J  inches  draaght  of  water.    At  9  inches  draught  will  carry  1,200  pounds;  at  13  inches  draught,  2,000  pounds. 

from  freezing  until  they  can  be  brought  to  shore  and  sent  to  market.  The  general  model  of  the  open  boat  is  a  legacy 
from  early  times.  It  came  into  existence  at  a  very  early  period,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  peculiar  calling  in 
which  it  is  employed,  which  has  compelled  the  shore  fishermen  to  adopt  a  boat  suited  to  flat  beaches  and  having 
the  properties  of  light  draught,  buoyancy,  stability,  and  stowage  capacity  for  flshing  apparatus  and  fish.  The  object 
of  building  the  boats  with  sharp  ends  is  to  enable  fishermen  to  launch  and  land  through  the  surf  with  facility  and 
to  handle  the  boat  in  rough  water  with  safety.  The  New  England  fishermen  of  today  have  been  accustomed  to 
this  general  model  from  childhood,  and  they  pin  their  faith  to  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  It  is  the  model  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  admirable  boats  used  in  the  United  States  life-saviug  service.  The  crews  of  the  life  stations 
bave  been  largely  recruited  from  the  sea-coast  fishermen,  and  the  bureau  at  Washington  gives  them  the  model  they 
kuow  so  well  and  can  handle  with  such  remarkable  skill.  Whale  and  seine  boats  are  the  largest  of  this  class  of 
boats  used  in  the  fisheries.  The  seine  boats  of  Gloucester  are  extremely  handsome  specimens  of  workmanship, 
aud  are  now  built  36  and  40  feet  long ;  but  the  usual  size  is  34  feet  long,  7  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  33  inches  deep. 
They  are  fuller  than  a  whale-boat,  and  can  carry  a  net  200  fathoms  long  and  1,000  meshes  deep.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  this  class  of  boats  in  shore  fishing.  They  consume  a  great  deal  of  material  in  building,  namely,  COO  board 
feet  of  cedar,  230  feet  of  oak,  250  feet  of  white  pine,  70  pounds  of  iron  nails  and  bolts,  75  pounds  of  iron  fittings,  and 
35  jjounds  of  paint,  and  are  expensive  boats,  costing  from  $200  to  $250.  The  model  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  whale-boat  that  the  one  illustration,  given  elsewhere,  will  do  for  both. 
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Many  keel-boats  were  formerly  built  in  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere  for  Labrador  fishing,  but  the  business 
has  declined  of  late  years.  In  one  shop  in  Seabrook,  I^ew  Hampshire,  that  used  to  build  a  hundred  boats  per 
annum,  only  five  were  constructed  in  the  census  year. 

On  the  Connecticut  shore  a  large  fleet  of  small  flat-bottomed  fishing  boats  are  employed,  called  "sharpies",, 
which  have  a  family  resemblance  to  the  dory.    These  are  fully  described  under  the  heading  of  "Oyster  boats "- 

Whaling  vessels. — The  whale  fishery  was  actively  pursued  in  Europe  before  the  settlement  of  America,  the 
Biscayans  and  Basques  being  the  first  to  capture  this  gigantic  fish.  Their  earliest  exploits  were  on  their  own  coasts; 
but,  becoming  expert  in  handling  the  whale,  they  followed  their  game  to  the  north  of  Europe  by  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  1578  they  had  25  large  sailing  vessels  in  the  business.  The  Dutch,  following  the  example 
of  the  Biscayans,  also  went  into  the  business,  and  about  1650  had  200  vessels  in  this  fishery,  while  the  people 
of  Hamburg  had  350.  The  English  also  sent  out  whaling  vessels,  and  by-  the  time  the  coast  of  Kew  England 
was  settled  the  commercial  value  of  the  whale  was  thoroughly  understood.  The  early  visitors  to  America  had  a 
sharp  eye  to  business  opportunities,  and  finding  that  the  whale  was  a  native  of  the  American  coast  they  made 
repeated  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  several  reports  of  their  voyages. 

The  first  whaling  in  America  was  limited  to  securing  such  specimens  of  the  fish  as  had  died  a  natural  death 
and  had  drifted  ashore,  cape  Cod,  the  Massachusetts  coast  northward,  Nantucket,  Ehode  Island,  and  Long  Island 
being  the  principal  localities  where  this  business  was  carried  on.  Drift  whales,  as  they  were  called,  were  always 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  the  colonial  government,  the  township  where  the  whale  came  ashore,  and  the  finder 
of  the  game  divided  the  oil,  etc.,  equally.  The  active  pursuit  of  this  profitable  fish  began,  however,  within  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  The  first  organized  work  appears,  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Starbuck,  published 
in  1878,  to  have  taken  place  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  at  Southampton.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  Indians,  who  occasionally  put  out  from  the  shore  in  their  log  canoes  and  attacked  a  whale  with  spears  and  arrows, 
the  settlers  built  boats  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  chased  every  whale  blowing  in  sight  of  land  that  it  was  possible 
to  get.  On  Long  Island,  and  afterward  at  Nantucket,  a  regular  lookout  was  kejit  on  shore.  A  mast  was  set  up, 
and  a  watch  kept  from  a  platform  built  upon  it ;  boats  were  kept  in  readiness  to  launch ;  and  when  a  whale  was 
seen  to  spout  an  alarm  was  sounded  by  shouting  or  by  blowing  a  horn,  and  the  boats  were  manned  and  launched  and 
sent  out  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  game.  In  calm  weather  these  boats  would  sometimes  venture  almost  out  of  sight  of 
land — a  dangerous  proceeding,  as  it  often  pro^-ed — and  many  times  they  could  scarcely  reach  the  shore  again.  On 
one  occasion  30  boats  were  out  from  Nantucket  for  whales  when  it  began  to  blow  and  snow,  and  it  was  only  after 
long  and  hard  rowing  and  a  desperate  struggle  with  wind  and  tide  that  they  reached  land  again  in  safety. 

The  boats  first  used  were  shallops,  built  after  the  fashion  of  ships'  boats,  but  sharper.  The  first  requisite  in  a 
whale-boat  was  speed,  with  its  consequent  ease  in  rowing,  and  the  object  was  gained  by  making  the  shallop  long 

and  narrow,  with  keen  ends  and  a 
sharp  floor.  The  bow  raked  consid- 
erably, after  the  universal  fashion  of 
the  day  in  vessels  large  and  small, 
and  the  stern  was  sharp,  but  had  a 
post  or  skag,  on  which  the  rudder 
Fig.  13.-WHALE-B0AT  OF  1789.  ^^s  huug.     It  Is  probaWc  that  by 

the  year  1700  this  boat  had  reached 
nearly  the  form  it  keeps  to  day;  and  by  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  large  and  a  double-ender,  it  was 
a  style  of  boat  famous  for  its  speed,  lightness,  and  capacity.  The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  13)  is  of  a  boa,t  built  in 
1789  which  nearly  resembles  the  whale-boat  of  to-day. 

Whale-boats  played  apart  in  the  war  for  independence,  their  size  and  speed  making  them  useful  to  the  Americans 
for  warlike  service,  short  expeditions,  and  quick  surprises.  The  British  took  pains  to  destroy  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  in  their  raids  on  the  Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Long  Island  towns,  and  Sag  Harbor,  Newport, 
Warren,  Ehode  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  New  Bedford  suffered  heavily  from  the  capture  and 
burning  of  large  numbers  of  whale-boats,  as  well  as  of  whaling  vessels. 

Living  on  an  island,  the  people  of  Nantucket  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  own  shipping  for  communicating  with 
the  main  land.  As  early  as  1694  they  were  buying  sloops  of  frop  15  to  25  tons  measurement  in  Scituate,  Salem,  and 
Boston,  and  later  at  Newport  and  other  towns  in  Ehode  Island,  the  sloops  thus  obtained  being  used  in  cruising 
a  little  off  shore  for  whales  as  early  as  1712.  In  1715  Nantucket  had  six  small  sloops,  which  in  that  year  got  600 
barrels  of  oil  and  11,000  pounds  of  bone,  worth  £1,100.  The  catching  of  a  sperm  whale  excited  the  people  of 
Nantucket  greatly,  and  they  began  at  once  to  "  whale  out  in  the  deep  "  with  larger  vessels  for  that  species  of  the 
fish.  Sloops  of  30  tons  were  fitted  out  for  cruises  of  about  six  weeks  each,  carrying  two  whale-boats,  one  with  which 
to  chase  the  fish,  the  other  for  use  in  case  of  accident  to  the  first  boat,  and  with  only  hogsheads  enough  in  the  hold 
to  contain  the  blubber  of  one  whale.  Whenever  a  prize  was  caught  they  sailed  for  home  again,  and,  unloading  the 
sloop,  they  left^  the  blubber  ashore  to  be  tried  and  immediately  put  to  sea  again.  The  people  of  Nantucket  soon 
took  the  lead  in  whaling,  it  being  their  only  means  of  support,  and  by  training  they  became  more  expert  and 
successful  than  their  neighbors  on  other  coasts.    Sloops  were  also  sent  out  from  cape  Cod,  Sag  Harbor,  Boston, 
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New  Bedford,  Ehode  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  New  York,  and  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  along  from  1750  to  1760, 
and  from  1760  to  1775  whaling  vessels  grew  in  size  and  multiplied  rapidly.  It  is  not  known  definitely  when  the 
schooner  was  first  employed  4u  whaling,  but  that  style  of  vessel  was  adopted  as  soon  as  whalers  began  to  visit 
the  West  India  islands  and  remained  longer  than  six  weeks  at  sea,  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  have  something  larger 
than  a  sloop  of  30  tons.  Schooners  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1760,  and  they  soon  superseded  sloops  for  distant 
voyages.  A  number  of  brigs  were  added  to  them  as  early  as  1770,  and  small  barks  were  soon  added.  Voyages  were 
then  from  two  to  ten  months  in  duration.  In  1770  Nantucket  had  120  sail  of  from  75  to  110  tons  register  engaged 
in  whaling.  This  fleet  had  grown  in  1775  to  150  vessels  of  from  90  to  180  tons.  In  all  the  colonies  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Eevolutlon  there  were  owned  360  whaling  vessels,  registering  33,000  tons  and  employing  4,700  men  at  sea, 
besides  the  large  number  of  people  on  shore  who  were  building  them,  fitting  them  out,  and  repairing  them.  The 
vessels  in  the  Greenland  fisheries  were  of  about  65  tons  register,  and  it  cost  to  build  and  fit  them  out  about  $3,000 
each.  The  larger  schooners,  and  the  brigs  and  barks  that  sailed  to  the  south  Atlantic,  were  of  140  tons  register  on 
the  average,  and  cost  $6,500  each.  The  Eevolution  nearly  destroyed  the  whale  fishery  of  America,  and  in  1788  there 
were  only  80  whaling  vessels  in  the  United  States.  This  did  not  crush  the  spirit  of  the  whalemen,  however,  and  after 
the  war  the  first  vessel  that  carried  the  Americau  flag  into  Great  Britain  was  the  Yankee  whaler  Bedford,  which 
sailed  up  the  Thames  to  London.  After  1812  the  business  revived  and  increased  steadily  in  importance  until  1858, 
when  there  were  over  700  American  whaling  vessels  at  sea,  of  198,000  tons  register,  employing  17,000  men.  The 
greater  number  of  the  vessels  were  rigged  as  barks  and  ships,  and  were  each  of  400  tons  register;  the  others  were 
brigs  and  schooners,  the  sloop  having  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  whaler  shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war.  Owing 
to  the  large  size  of  these  vessels,  they  were  unable  to  enter  many  harbors  where  whalers  had  been  fitted  out  iu  previous 
years,  and  the  business  had  become  concentrated  at  New  Bedford,  New  London,  and  Sag  Harbor,  where  the  water 
of  the  harbors  is  deep.    There  was  afterward  some  whaling  from  New  York. 

Whaling  boats  and  vessels  have  been  built  chiefly  at  Nantucket,  Newport,  New  Bedford,  New  London ;  Sag 
Harbor  and  Greenport,  on  Long  Island ;  Provincetown,  and  Boston,  and  at  a  number  of  small  villages  along  that 
coast  which  have  carried  on  whaling  to  a  small  extent.  Within  the  last  40  years  the  larger  whaling  vessels  have 
frequently  been  built  iu  Maine,  and  they  are  now  built  in  Maine  almost  exclusively,  chiefly  at  Bath. 

Whale-boats  continue  to  be  built  in  New  London,  New  Bedford,  and  Fairhaven,  and  at  Provincetbwn  and  other 
jilaces  on  cape  God.  The  form  and  all  the  details  of  these  craft  have  been  closely  studied,  and  the  experience  of  220 
years  has  led  to  the  production  of  a  class  of  boats  equaled  nowhere  in  the  world  for  their  strength,  lightness, 
•speed  under  oar  or  sail,  and  seaworthy  qualities.  The  model  is  substantially  the  same  wherever  in  America  the 
whale-boat  is  built.  The  early  boats  could  not  have  been  longer  than  from  15  to  20  feet.  They  were  carried 
on  the  deck  or  at  the  davits  of  sloops  and  schooners,  and  15  feet  was  probably  the  most  convenient  size.  In  later 
days  they  grew  to  25  feet,  barks  and  ships  having  from  four  to  six  of  these  boats  at  the  davits  when  on  the  fishing 
grounds.  They  were  narrow,  and  could  have  been  placed  inside  of  one  of  the  boats  now  used.  The -whale-boat  of 
today  (Fig.  14)  is  either  28  or  30  feet  long,  5  feet  8  inches  or  6  feet  wide  across  the  gunwales,  and  from  24  to  26  inches 
deep  amidships,  with  16  inches  sheer.  It  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  hollow  lines  forward  and  aft  and  a  rather 
flat  floor  amidships;  is  fitted  to  be  rowed  with  five  or  six  oars,  and  is  steered  with  an  oar,  put  out  aft  over  the 
stern.  Formerly  it  carried  a  pole  mast  12  feet  long,  with  a  small  sail  about  three  cloths  wide ;  but  now  that  the  fish 
have  become  shy  and  are  easily  frightened  by  the  splashing  of  the  oars  this  boat  is  handled  chiefly  with  the  aid  of 
the  sail,  it  carries  a  24-foot  mast,  mounted  upon  a  hinge,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  raised  and  lowered,  and  has 
firoin  35  to  55  yards  of  canvas.  A  sprit  sail  is  sometimes  used,  but  as  a  rule  the  whale-boat  has  a  regular  sloop 
sail,  with  the  boom  reaching  out  over  the  stern,  and  sometimes  a  jib  and  a  gaff  topsail  are  added.  Now  that  sails 
are  employed  so  largely,  the  model  of  the  boat  has  been  altered  slightly  to  correspond,  and  it  has  been  widened 
several  inches  and  made  a  trifle  more  full  forward,  so  as  to  bear  up  under  a  press  of  canvas.  A  great  many  boats 
are  also  fitted  with  a  center-board  about  8  feet  long  and  a  rudder,  which  can  be  easily  removed  when  desired. 
When  under  sail  a  boat  is  ballasted  by  five  or  six  men  sitting  on  the  weather  gunwale.  Thus  fitted  out,  a  whale- 
boat  can  live  in  any  weather,  almost  beat  a  ship  for  speed,  and  can  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  perfect  safety.  It 
UDsts  $90  or  $100  to  build  a  whale-boat,  the  material  costing  $45  or  $50,  and  from  20  to  25  days  of  labor  of  a  single 
man  is  required  for  its  construction.  To  rig  the  boat  costs  $30  or  $32,  viz:  5  oars,  $8  50;  24- foot  mast,  with  sail, 
$8 ;  mast  hinge,  $4 ;  mast  fasteners,  $3  25 ;  rowloctos,  $6  50 ;  jib  and  topsail,  about  $3  more.  A  large  and  specially 
fine  whale-boat  complete  has  cost  as  high  as  $212. 

The  stem,  stern-post,  keel,  frames,  and  gunwales  are  of  white  oak ;  the  thwarts,  5  or  6  in  number,  and  the  seats 
at  each  end,  are  of  white  pine;  the  planking  is  of  white  cedar,  half  an  inch  thick;  and  the  keel  is  9  or  10  inches 
wide  amidships  when  pierced  for  a  center-board,  tapering  to  4  inches  at  the  ends,  and  is  2  inches  thick.  The  keel 
is  laid  on  building  blocks  on  the  floor  of  the  boat-shop,  and  the  stem  and  stern-post,  with  aprons,  are  fitted  to 
their  places  with  a  scarf  on  the  keel  and  secured  in  an  upright  position  temporarily  by  wooden  shores  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  shop.  Several  molds  of  cheap  1-inch  pine  boards  are  then  set  up  at  intervals  along  the  keel,  the 
profile  of  each  being  a  facsimile  of  the  section  of  the  boat  at  the  point  where  it  stands.  The  molds  are  kept 
in  place  by  narrow  ribbons  or  battens  (extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boat),  which  are  nailed  to  them  and  to  the 
stem  and  the  stern-post.    The  outside  shape  of  the  boat  is  thus  reached  in  skeleton  form.    The  frames  are  not  put 
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in  first,  as  in  vessel  building ;  they  are  put  in  last.  The  planking  goes  on  first.  Two  gunwale  streaks  of  oak  are  first 
put  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  each  one  lapping  over  the  streak  below  it,  after  which  five  or  six  streaks  of  cedar  planking 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  completing  the  shell  from  keel  to  gunwales.  The  edges  of  these  lower  streaks 
abut  squarely  against  one  another,  and  are  fastened,  after  the  molds  are  removed,  by  running  a  batten  2  inches 
■wide  on  the  inside  of  each  seam  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  and  fastening  the  edge  of  each  plank  at  each  seam  to 
the  batten  by  a  row  of  nails  driven  clear  through  and  clenched  on  the  inside.    The  shell  is  completely  built  and 
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Fig.  14. — Whale-boat. 

30  feet  long  by  6  broad  and  26  incbes  deep ;  30  inches  molded.    Displacement  to  19  inches  draught  of  water  above  the  keel,  7,100  pounds.    Weight  of  boat  with 
fittings,  about  1,100  pounds.    Coefficient  of  D.,  43  per  cent ;  angle  of  entrance  at  bow,  33°, 

nailed  before  the  transverse  frames  are  put  in,  and  the  battens  serve  the  double  purpose  of  calking  each  seam  and 
of  forming  a  light  and  admirable  system  of  longitudinal  frames.  Plarnks  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length 
of  a  30-foot  boat  cannot  often  be  obtained ;  and  if  they  could,  it  would  make  a  great  waste  of  material  to  cut  them 
out  from  the  boards,  as  each  streak  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  curvature  to  fit  conveniently  to  the  curved  surface 
of  the  boat.  Bach  streak  of  planking  is  therefore  made  of  two  pieces,  lap-jointed,  the  joints  of  one  streak  being 
carefully  arranged  so  as  to  come  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  streaks  above  and  below  it.  The  ends  of  the  planks 
are  strongly  nailed  to  the  stem  and  stern-post,  and  the  garboard-streak  is  well  fastened  to  the  keel. 
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The  frames  are  put  in  next.  They  are  single  frames,  extending  in  one  piece  from  keel  to  gunwale,  and  are  made 
of  oak,  bent  to  the  right  curvature  on  molds  after  being  thoroughly  steamed.  The  outside  edge  of  each  frame  is- 
notched,  so  as  to  fit  over  the  batten  and  laps  of  the  planking.  They  are  fastened  with  copper  or  composition  nails, 
driven  through  the  planking  and  clinched  on  the  inside  over  disks  or  rings  of  the  same  metal.  The  frames 
are  spaced  from  9  to  18  inches  apart,  and  a  light  keelson  of  oak  is  laid  to  cover  and  secure  the  heels  of  the- 
frames.  The  boat  is  floored  across  the  bottom  and  part  way  up  the  sides  with  pine.  The  thwarts,  of  pine,  are  then 
laid ;  the  ends  rest  on  a  batten  nailed  to  the  frames,  and  are  also  secured  with  small  cedar  knees.  If  there  is  a 
center-board,  the  well  for  it  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  center-board  wells,  large  and  small.  An  upright 
post  is  set  in  each  end  of  the  slot  through  the  keel  and  nailed  in  place,  and  is  then  planked  up  the  sides  to  the 
top  of  the  posts.  The  mast  step,  rail,  oar-locks,  the  bit  of  decking  at  the  bow,  the  snubbing  post,  rudder  hangings^ 
and  other  finishing  touches,  are  then  added,  and  the  boat  is  complete.  Prom  150  to  200  board  feet  of  oak,  from  550 
to  700  feet  of  cedar,  and  about  200  feet  of  pine,  with  18  or  20  pounds  of  nails  and  20  pounds  of  iron  fittings,  are 
required  for  the  building  of  a  whale-boat.  The  lumber  wastes  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  in  cutting  up.  The 
boats  are  painted  either  a  white  or  lead  color. 

The  business  of  boat-building  requires  but  little  capital,  a  cheap  shed  near  the  water  and  $100  worth  of  tools 
and  apparatus  being  all  that  is  required.  At  the  same  time  the  business  is  a  profitable  one,  and  in  every  town 
that  built  whale-boats  during  the  busy  period,  when  over  3,500  hung  at  the  davits  of  the  whaling  fleet  in  the 
service  and  several  hundred  new  ones  were  called  for  every  year,  the  builders  were  a  jirosperous  class  of  men. 
William  Smith,  of  New  Bedford,  and  others  each  built  from  100  to  120  boats  a  year,  employing  several  of  the  finest 
mechanics,  and  not  only  paid  high  wages  to  the  men,  but  received  for  their  own  work  the  very  best  compensation.. 
The  reduction  of  the  whaling  fleet  to  about  170  vessels,  carrying  not  over  900  boats  and  requiring  not  over  150* 
boats  yearly,  has  extinguished  a  large  number  of  the  boat  shops  which  were  active  30  years  ago,  and  left  those 
which  are  still  open  struggling  to  get  along  in  a  business  in  which  there  is  sharp  competition  and  little  more  to  be 
made  than  a  moderate  day's  wages  all  around. 

In  whaling  vessels,  as  in  boats,  speed  has  always  been  desired;  but  seaworthiness  has  been  the  prime 
requisite,  and  schooners,  brigs,  barks,  and  ships  have  all  been  built  with  the  latter  quality  chiefly  in  view.  Large 
capacity  has  never  been  demanded,  and  whaling  vessels  have  seldom  exceeded  from  250  to  400  tons  register.  Before- 
the  last  war  the  whole  fleet  did  not  contain  more  than  20  vessels  that  approached  500  tons  each,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  was  only  one,  the  ship  George  Washington,  which  was  as  large  as  600  tons.  Those  now  employed  are  each 
under  500  tons,  the  size  preferred  being  from  300  to  400  tons  (Fig.  15).  The  problem  which  has  occupied  the  builders 
has  been  how  to  make  a  strong,  dry,  seaworthy,  good-going  vessel,  looks  and  every  quality  not  specially  needed  in 
the  whaling  business  being  passed  by.  Above  water  the  hulls  have  accordingly  had  a  clumsy  shape,  owing  to  the 
large  square  stern,  the  full,  round,  flaring  bow,  and  the  large  cut- water  and  figure-head ;  but  under  water  they  have- 
always  been  of  a  well-considered  and  often  extremely  good  model,  sometimes  quite  sharp,  both  on  the  floor  and  at 
the  ends,  and  never  very  full,  a  little  narrower  than  merchant  freighting  vessels,  deep,  with  the  broadest  beam, 
well  forward  of  amidships,  averaging  two-fifths  the  length  from  the  bow.  Of  late  years  lighter  sterns,  handsomer 
bows,  and  smaller  cut- waters  have  been  introduced;  and  the  whaler  has  become  as  neat  looking  a  vessel  as  any 
in  the  merchant  navy,  while  retaining  its  satisfactory  speed  and  good  qualities  in  a  sea  way. 

The  New  London,  New  Bedford,  and  Sag  Harbor  builders  have  always  prided  themselves  upon  the  staunchness, 
and  durability  of  their  vessels,  as  no  material  except  the  best  was  ever  put  into  them.  Whalers  were  usually 
constructed  of  oak  throughout,  except  the  beams,  decking,  and  houses  ;  and  timber  or  planking  with  a  flaw  of  any 
kind  was  instantly  thrown  away.  Every  bolt,  rope,  sail,  seam,  or  part  of  the  vessel  on  which  its  strength  and 
safety  and  the  lives  and  success  of  the  crew  depended  has  always  been  attended  to  with  a  degree  of  care  not  known 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  ship-building  industry.  The  calking  of  the  seams  of  the  hulls  was  done  with  peculiar 
thoroughness,  and  the  system  of  "heaving  down"  the  vessel — that  is,  pulling  her  over  on  one  side  so  as  to  strain 
open  the  seams  on  the  other,  which  were  then  thoroughly  calked,  the  hull  being  afterward  coppered — was  ofteui 
practiced  at  New  Bedford.  The  George  Howland  and  the  Eoman  were  vessels  thus  treated,  and  it  is  said  they 
sailed  for  18  years  without  reCalking.  The  length  of  life  of  the  whalers  has  been  remarkable,  forty  years  being  a 
usual  and  sixty  not  an  uncommon  age  for  them  to  attain;  but  they  have  been  known  to  do  good  service  for  over 
seventy-five  years,  the  ship  Maria,  of  202  tons,  buUt  in  1782,  being  one  of  the  vessels  of  noted  longevity. 

The  following  specifications  will  show  the  scantling,  etc.,  of  a  whaling  bark  of  310  tons,  two  decks,  now  in  the- 
service,  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class : 

Length  on  deck,  115  feet.  Breadth  from  outside  to  outside  of  planking,  27  feet.  Depth  of  hold,  16  feet.  The  keel  is  of  rock  maple, 
in  two  lengths,  sided  13  inches,  molded  29,  with  a  3-inch  shoe  in  addition.  Stem,  stern-post,  apron,  knight-heads,  transom,  and  counter 
timbersof  the  best -white  oak;  stanchions  the  best  white  oak,  and  to  be  made  half  tops.  The  floortimbersof  the  frame,  whiteoak,  with 
some  maple ;  first  and  second  futtocks  and  half  of  the  forward  and  after  cant  frames  of  white  oak,  the  remaider  being  of  hackmatack ; 
top  timbers  one-half  oak,  the  others  hackmatack.  The  frames  are  sided  over  the  keel  22  inches  and  molded  13,  being  spaced  6  inches 
apart;  at  the  gunwale  they  were  molded  6i  inches,  diminishing  to  that  point  by  nearly  a  true  taper.  Keelson,  14  by  14  inches,  with  a  ' 
rider  keelson  12  by  12  inches  and  a  sister  keelson  each  side  of  the  main  6  by  10  inches,  all  well  bolted  through  frames  and  into  the  keel  with 
U-inoh  galvanized  iron  bolts,  and  through  the  scarf  of  the  keel  with  yellow  metal  bolts.  The  outside  planking  was  of  pitch-pine,  except 
whore  a  twist  occurs,  when  the  best  oak  plank  was  used.     Garboards,  5,  4,  and  3  inches  thick ;  bottom  plank,  3  inches ;  wales,  4  inches. 
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fastened  at  the  butts  with  metal  bolts,  and  elsewhere  with  oak  and  locust  treenails,  those  of  locust  driven  61ear  through  and  wedged  at 
both  ends.  Ceiling  of  pitch-pine,  3  inches  thick  on  the  floor,  5  inches  on  the  bilge ;  two  sets  of  clamps,  5  inches  thick,  under  the  lower  deck 
beams ;  ceiling  of  sides  to  the  main  deck  3J  inches,  with  two  streaks  of  4i-inch  clamps  under  the  main-deck  beams.  Water-way  on  the 
end  of  the  lower  deck  beams  8  by  10  inches,  and  on  the  upper  deck  8  by  12.    Lower  deck  beams,  pitch-pine,  10  by  13  inches,  secured  at  the 
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ends  by  one  hackmatack  hanging  and  two  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  sided  7  inches.  Lower  deck  plank  3  inches,  same  wood  as  beams. 
M.ain-deck  beams,  8  by  12  inches  at  center,  7  inches  thick  at  the  ends,  secured  with  three  hackmatack  knees  at  each  end.  The  beams  abut 
agiiinst  a  timber  at  each  end,  are  bolted  to  the  clamps,  and  are  spaced  about  56  inches  apart.  Knees  are  bolted  heavily  to  beams,  clamps, 
and  irnmes  adjoining.    Main-deck  plank,  3-inch  white  pine,  of  the  best  quality,  the  seams  calked  and  pitched,  with  two  spikes  in  each 
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beam,  the  heads  countersunk  and  the  holes  filled  with  wooden  plugs,  set  in  white  lead.  Plank-sheer  and  main  rail,  4^^  inches  thick,  with 
■"monkey"  hiilwark  on  top  of  rail.  The  bulwarks  to  be  tight  forward,  but  with  gangways  amidships,  as  is  usual  in  whalers,  and  lower 
bulwark  boards,  hung  on  composition  hinges.  A  small  top-gallant  forecastle  deck  at  the  height  of  the  main  rail,  for  working  the  anchor, 
etc.  A  forecastle  house  for  the  crew  and  cook  at  the  the  foremast,  with  a  hurricane  deck  for  the  boats.  The  cabin  aft,  with  skylight. 
Cut-water  and  billet-head  of  modem  style ;  square  stern,  with  spread  eagle  for  ornament.  Windlass  bitts,  9  feet  long,  with  24-inch  patent 
windlass  gear ;  ends  straight,  with  iron  whelps.  The  hull  to  have  two  coats  of  good  black  paint.  Two  8-inch  stern  and  five  6-inch 
quarter  lights.  The  vessel  to  be  thoroughly  salted  from  plank-sheer  to  light  water  mark  with  roc^f  salt  between  the  timbers  before  leaving 
the  stocks.  Two  IJ-inch  iron  anchor  chains,  90  fathoms  each,  weighing  together  8  tons  net.  Three  anchors,  2,000,  1,600,  and  250  pounds 
weight  respectively.  Rudder  hangings,  plates  for  bobstays  and  cabin  stairs,  and  rail  for  cabin  gangway  of  composition  and  brass. 
Wheel  steering  apparatus.  The  sails  of  the  bark  include  four  headsails  (jibs  and  staysails) ;  a  lower,  top,  top-gallant,  and  royal  sail  on 
the  fore  and  the  mainmast,  respectively ;  a  spanker  and  gaff  topsail  on  the  mizzen-mast ;  a  maintop-mast,  a  maintop-gallant  staysail,  and 
a  mizzen-topmast  staysail.  The  shrouds  and  great  stays  of  3i-inch  wire  rope ;  the  running  rigging  of  best  manila.  The  vessel  to  be 
■delivered  to  the  owner  complete,  except  the  sheathing  and  coppering  of  the  hull  below- the  water-line,  the  boats,  and  the  apparatus  for 
trying  out  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 

In  the  main,  the  scantling  and  fastening  of  the  vessel  are  much  heavier  than  would  be  required  in  the  merchant 
navy  to  obtain  on  the  books  of  the  American  Shipmasters'  Association  the  class  of  Al,  the  highest  given  by  th« 
surveyors  of  the  association. 

All  whalers  are  coppered  to  the  load-line,  the  metal  covering  the  keel,  rudder,  stem,  and  stern-post,  as  well  as 
the  planking,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  bottom  of  the  ship  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  (a  worm  which 
burrows  through  the  wood  and  completely  honeycombs  it  with  cells),  and  also  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  incrusted 
with  barnacles  and  shells,  which  would  greatly  retard  its  motion  through  the  water.  The  gradual  corrosion  of  the 
metal  by  salt  water  causes  the  barnacles  to  shell  off  as  fast  as  they  become  attached  and  keeps  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  smooth.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  that  copper  was  introduced  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  immersed  part  of  the  hulls  of  vessels,  and  the  expense  of  pure  copper  soon  led  to  substituting  in  its  place  an 
alloy  called  "  yellow  metal",  which  was  cheaper  and  answered  the  purpose  as  well.  Zinc  has  also  been  used ;  but 
yellow  metal  has  always  been  the  preference  of  whalers.  The  metal  is_  rolled  in  sheets  48  inches  long  and  14 
inches  wide  and  of  a  great  many  different  thicknesses,  about  ten  in  all,  although  five  only  are  used  on  whalers, 
the  thicknesses  being  indicated  by  the  weight  per  square  foot,  a  whaler  taking  18,  20,  22,  24,  and  26  ounce 
metal.  The  process  of  putting  on  is  as  follows:  The  bottom  of  the  hull  is  first  made  smooth;  and  if  it  is  an  old 
vessel,  the  worn  copper  is  stripped  off  with  chisels  and  adzes,  the  sails  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  planking  is 
scraped  clean,  the  old  metal  and  nails  being  sent  off' for  sale.  The  hull  is  then  either  sheathed  with  a  light  planking, 
■or  is  covered  with  cement  or  graved  with  tar  and  papered  or  felted.  The  oldest  fashion  with  whalers  was  the  use 
of  cement.  Sheathing  was  also  in  vogue,  and  is  still  common;  but  papering  or  felting  is  the  new  idea,  and  is 
•extensively  practiced,  as  it  is  claimed  that  worms  will  not  go  through  paper.  The  sheets  of  metal  are  meanwhile 
being  prepared  by  punching  either  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  holes  along  their  edges  for  nailing  them  on.  The 
heaviest  thicknesses  are  put  on  at  the  bow  as  far  back  as  the  foremast  at  the  load-line,  but  no  farther  aft  at  the 
keel  than  the  forefoot.  The  metal  of  the  next  weight  goes  on  aft  of  that,  the  after  boundary  of  this  thickness  being 
a  line  from  the  mainmast  at  the  load-line  to  the  heel  of  the  foremast  at  the  keel,  and  grows  lighter  yet  as  the 
men  work  aft  along  the  hull.  The  rudder  and  keel  are  both  covered  with  heavy  metal.  The  sheets  lap  one  inch. 
A  bark  of  310  tons  requires  about  1,025  sheets  of  metal,  weighing  6,300  pounds,  and  770  pounds  of  composition 
nails;  cost  of  metal  in  the  census  year  at  ISTew  Bedford,  16  cents  per  pound;  cost  of  suit,  including  nails,  $1,130; 
average  cost  of  cleaning  off  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new  metal,  about  35  cents  a  sheet,  or  $358;  but  this  varies 
with  the  amount  of  tarring  and  felting  required  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  as  it  is  often  as  high  as  45  cents  a  sheet. 

The  weight  of  copper  required  to  sheathe  a  whaler  varies  a  great  deal.  A  vessel  which  is  likely  to  be  gon« 
more  than  two  years  will  take  heavy  metal,  while  those  sent  out  for  light  service,  or  which  are  being  economical^ 
equipped,  are  clad  with  lighter  suits.    The  following  salts  were  put  on  different  whalers  in  the  census  year: 


Weight  of  metal. 

BAIiKS. 

BOBOONERS. 

440  tons. 

420  tpns.' 

310  tons. 

380  tons. 

180  tons. 

130  tons. 

66  tons. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

No.  of 
sheets. 

300 
300 
260 
298 
250 

245 
241 
289 
181 
18 

275 
275 
175 
175 
125 

125 
146 
120 
96 
156 
110 

169 
97 
53 

100 
82 
90 

200 

200 

200 

a  450 

350 
200 

• 

Total  ntimber  of  sheets 

1,408 

975 

1,025 

1,050 

753 

691 

550 

8,839 

5,946 

6,300 
01 

8,130 
7} 

5,  221 

6A 

3,835 
6i 

3,654 

68 

1 

Average  weight  per  sheet  In  pounds 

a  IW)  each  of  28,  30,  and  32-oanoe. 
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The  following  is  the  weight  of  the  different  thicknesses  of  yellow  metal  and  the  number  of  sheathing  nails  to 
the  pound : 


METAL. 

KAILS. 

"Weight 

per  square 

foot. 

"Weight 
of  sheet. 

Length 
in  inches. 

Number 
to  the 
ponnd. 

Ouncee. 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 

Lbe.  oz. 
4     1 

4  11 

5  4 

5  13 

6  7 

7  0 

7  9 

8  2 
8    12 

.  9      5 

i 

li 
1§ 
li 
H 
2 

24 
3 

230 

190 

186 

169 

112 

105 

74 

64 

51 

35 

Whalers  usually,  but  not  always,  go  out  with  two  suits  of  sails.  A  200-ton  schooner  carries  about  1,900 
yards  of  canvas,  the  suit  being  worth  $900,  and  a  bark  of  425  tons  about  2,900  yards,  worth  $1,400.  A  suit  is 
expected  to  last  two  years,  and  every  whaler  is  expected  to  spend  either  $500  for  the  repair  of  sails  or  $1,300  for 
a  new  suit,  $500  for  repair  of  rigging,  besides  about  $1,400  for  recoppering,  every  time  she  returns  from  a  two 
years'  voyage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  carpenter  work,  boat  work,  etc.,  which  must  be  done.  Whalers  are  engaged  in 
rough  and  perilous  service,  and  come  back  storm-beaten  and  battered,  bringing  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the 
shops  in  their  native  town  and  rich  cargoes  of  oil  and  whalebone  with  which  to  pay  the  bills. 

Within  a  few  years  steam  has  been  employed  in  whaling  with  great  advantage,  in  imitation  of  the  Canadians, 
who  have  transformed  nearly  their  whole  sailing  fleet  into  steamers  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  July,  1879,  the 
propeller  Mary  and  Helen  was  launched  at  Bath,  Maine,  for  Captain  Lewis,  of  New  Bedford,  being  the  pioneer  of 
its  class.  This  vessel  was  138  feet  long  on  deck,  SOJ  feet  beam,  and  16§  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  registering  420  tons, 
and  was  rigged  with  a  full  suit  of  sails,  having  2,850  yards  of  canvas,  but  carried  coal  bunkers  and  a  small  engine, 
with  a  screw  propeller  capable  of  driving  her  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  8  miles  per  hour.  The  hull' was  made  a  trifle 
fuller  to  bear  the  increased  weight.  The  Mary  and  Helen  was  built  of  oak,  yellow  pine,  and  hackmatack,  cost 
$65,000  when  ready  for  sea,  and  was  a  successful  vessel.  With  her  steam-power  she  could  push  her  way  among 
the  ice  floes,  and  was  not  dependent  on  a  favorable  wind  while  cruising  in  the  fishing  grounds.  In  June,  1880,  the 
steam  bark  Belvidere  was  launched  from  the  same  yard  in  Bath  for  the  same  owners.  She  was  140J  feet  long  on 
deck,  31J  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  registering  440  tons,  and  was  furnished  with  a  condensing 
engine,  cylinder  22  inches,  with  28  inches  stroke,  and  a  boiler  12^  feet  long  and  7  feet  diameter,  carrying  60  pounds  of 
steam.  The  first  ship  was  sold  to  the  government  for  Arctic  exploration,  and  a  second  Mary  and  Helen  has  been 
built  during  the  present  year  to  take  her  place.  The  new  bark  is  151  feet  by  31  feet  by  17  feet,  registering  508 
tons.  She  is  built  of  white  oak,  pitch-pine,  and  hackmatack,  has  four  sets  of  heavy  pointers  in  the  bow,  braced 
across  the  vessel  with  heavy  timbers,  to  strengthen  her  against  the  shock  of  ice  floes,  and  carries  the  usual  small 
propeller  engine,  and  also  two  donkey  engines  in  the  forward  house  for  handling  the  anchors  and  for  general 
hoisting. 

OYSTER  BOATS. 

As  oystering  is  an  inshore  occupation,  it  only  requires  a  small  class  of  boats.  The  universal  oyster  boat  was 
originally  the  Indian  canoe,  which  was  made  from  a  white-pine  log.  In  the  beginning  the  early  Americans  simply 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Indians  in  taking  shell-fish,  and  oysters  and  clams  were  so  abundant  6n  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  that  canoes  were  extensively  employed  by  the  white  men  in 
collecting  them  from  the  date  of  the  very  first  settlement.  This  was  especially  the  case  on  Narragansett  bay  and 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  the  canoe  was  a  good  boat  for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  its 
ability  to  withstand  rough  usage. 

Roger  Williams  says  that  canoes  were  occasionally  made  by  the  Indians  from  the  trunks  of  oak  or  chestnut 
trees,  these  being  probably  the  larger  and  stronger  ones.    He  says: 

1  have  seen  a  native  go  into  the  "woods  with  his  hatchet,  carrying  only  a  hasket  of  corn  with  him  and  stones  to  strike  fire,  "when 
he  had  felled  his  tree,  being  a  chestnut,  he  made  a  little  house  or  shed  of  the  bark  of  it;  he  puts  fire,  and  follows  the  burning  of  it  with 
fire  in  the  midst  in  many  places.  His  corn  he  boils,  and  hath  the  brook  by  him,  and  sometimes  angles  for  a  little  fish.  But  so  he 
continues  burning  and  hewing  until  he  hath  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  lying  there  at  his  work  alone,  finished,  and,  getting  hands, 
launched  his  boat,  with  which  afterwards  he  ventures  out  to  fish  in  the  ocean. 

The  Indian  canoes  were  round  on  the  bottom,  partaking  closely  of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  rarely  carried  sail. 
The  white  men  improved  the  model-  as  well  as  the  methods  of  making,  and  generally  used  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  on 
account  of  the  superior  lightness  of  the  wood  and  straightness  of  the  tree.    With  them  the  boats  were  made  by 
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hewing  out  the  trunks  and  shaping  the  ends  with  axes,  and  many  of  them  were  used  at  New  Haven  to  accompany 
the  lighters  and  sail-boats  which  brought  up  the  goods  from  trading  vessels  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Their  value  is  not  known,  but  about  1640  the  fine  for  stealing  oue  was  20  shillings.  With  the  clearing  of  the 
timber  the  use  of  canoes  disappeared  on  every  part  of  the  'Sew  England  coast,  except  in  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  favorites  with  the  oystermen  for  150  years  after  the  time  of  the  first  settlement.  Plat-bottomed  skiff's 
came  into  use  along  with  canoes  after  a  while,  but  the  latter  have  been  built  for  use  at  the  mouths  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Quinnipiac  rivers  down  to  within  twenty  years  of  the  present  time.  When  pine  trees  grew  scarce  builders 
went  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  made  canoes  in  the  winter  time,  rafting  them  down 
stream  in  the  spring,  Zebina  Allen  being  noted  for  the  large  number  that  he  made  and  brought  down  in  this 
way.  When  that  source  of  supply  failed,  one  of  the  builders,  Mr.  John  Smith,  sought  the  banks  of  Cayuga  lake, 
in  New  York,  where  large  and  tall  pine  trees  were  abundant,  and  returned  every  fall  for  a  number  of  years  with 
a  fleet  of  from  20  to  30  canoes,  which  he  SQld  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $75.  Sometimes  he  made  two  trips  a 
year,  employing  a  number  of  men  in  the  business.    These  canoes  were  of  the  shovel-nosed  type,  so  called  from 


Fig.  16.— Connecticut  canoe. 
28  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  15  inches  deep  inside. 

the  shape  of  the  wooden  shovel  used  in  handling  grain  and  flour.  They  were  flat  on  the  floor,  having  great 
stability,  and  were  accordingly  furnished  with  one  or  two  light  pole  masts  and  sails.  The  average  size  was  28  feet 
in  length,  36  or  39  inches  beam,  and  18  inches  in  total  depth,  the  wood  of  the  bottom  being  3  inches  thick,  the 
sides  2J  inches.  They  were  always  made  from  single  sticks  of  white  pine,  floated  at  3  inches  draught  of  water, 
and  were  able  to  carry  two  men  and  a  ton  of  oysters  in  the  shell  at  9  inches  draught.  Owing  to  the  flat  bottom, 
and  to  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  wood  of  the  canoe  was  in  the  thick  floor  and  kept  the  center  of  gravity  low, 
they  were  pretty  stiff  under  a  light  leg-of-mutton  sail.  A  few  dozen  of  these  boats  are  still  seen  at  Fair  Haven, 
on  the  Quinnipiac  river,  some  of  them  being  35  feet  long.  When  under  sail  they  carry  a  lee  board,  which  is  dropped 
over  the  side  just  aft  of  the  mast  thwart,  and  is  held  by  a  rope  and  shifted  every  time  the  boat  is  put  about 
(Kg.  16). 

The  flat-bottomed  skiff  followed  the  canoe.  The  clumsy  shape  of  the  original  skifi's  is  suggested  by  the  name 
of  "  New  Haven  flat-iron  boats ".  They  were  pointed  at  the  bow,  were  as  broad  aft  as  amidships,  and  were  flat 
on  the  floor,  with  upright  sides,  having  a  little  outward  flare,  two  or  three  rowing  thwarts,  and  rowlocks  and 
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rudder.  They  were  easily  constructed,  were  cheap  and  serviceable,  and  any  boy  who  had  learned  to  handle 
a  hammer,  brad-awl,  and  saw  and  to  drive  a  nail  straight  could  make  one,  no  other  tools  being  needed.  The  boards, 
were  brought  from  the  lumber  yard  and  were  put  together  on  the  floor  of  the  owner's  woodshed  or  barn  during  the 
season  when  open-air  occupation  was  light.  A  great  many  of  these  boats  were  owned  by  those  living  near  the 
river  side  or  the  coast  at  an  early  day,  and  were  used  both  for  fishing  and  for  carrying  goods  and  passengers. 
When  canoes  became  expensive  the  skiff  came  into  favor,  and  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  oystering  business  made 
it  necessary  to  have  boats  of  large  size  and  broad  beam  an  improved  skiff  became  the  popular  model  in  Connecticut. 
The  "flat-iron  boat"  was  cheap  and  safe  and  drew  very  little  water,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  as  the 
broad,  square  stern  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  pointed  bow  and  made  rowing  a  difilcult  and  tiresome  occupation. 
The  boat  was  short  and  had  little  capacity ;  but  the  remedy  for  these  defects  was  found  in  increasing  the  length 
and  in  giving  the  bottom  a  gradual  round  upward  at  the  stern,  so  as  to  permit  the  displaced  water  to  flow  in  behind 
the  boat  easily,  as  it  does  behind  a  keel  vessel  with  a  good  run,  without  retarding  the  forward  motion  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  sometimes  the  floor  forward  was  given  a  rise  of  3  inches  to  help  the  speed.  The  sharper  bow  and 
the  round  upward  of  the  floor  at  the  stern  have  given  this  peculiarly  American  boat  its  good  Qualities  and  its  name. 
It  is  now  universally  called  the  "sharpie"  (Figs.  17  and  18),  and  is  so  good  a  fishing  boat  and  so  fast  a  yacht  that  it 
has  been  adopted  in  a  great  many  other  localities  throughout  the  United  States  where  the  waters  are  tolerably  smooth 
and  a  safe,  comfortable,  and  capacious  boat  is  required.  The  sharpie  is  at  present  the  oyster  boat  of  Connecticut, 
and  is  also  a  favorite  for  all  general  pleasure  rowing  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  that  state.  The  regular  boat- 
builders  at  Groton,  New  London,  Norwich,  Essex,  and  other  places  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  at  Pair  Haven, 


Fig.  17.— Rowing  sharpie  in  Connecticut. 

New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  South  Norwalk,  make  as  many  as  from  10  to  50  of  this  class  of  boats  a  year.  A  large 
number  are  also  made  by  fishermen,  one  at  a  time,  for  their  own  use,  and  many  are  also  made  every  year  by 
young  men  for  pleasure  rowing  and  sailing,  some  getting  out  the  stuff  themselves  from  the  lumber  yard  of  the  town,, 
others  sending  to  New  York  for  it.  If  the  immediate  construction  of  a  large  number  of  sharpies  were  demanded 
by  a  sudden  emergency  Connecticut  would  be  found  to  contain  hundreds  of  young  men  (mechanics,  clerks  in  stores, 
students,  and  others)  who  could  at  once  build  large  and  excellent  boats;  in  fact,  all  through  the  United  States  the 
amateur  boat-builders  are  by  no  means  an  unimportant  element  in  the  population. 

The  small  sharpie  for  rowing  is  from  12  to  15  feet  long,  about  3  feet  wide,  and  18  inches  deep,  and  has  three 
thwarts.  It  will  carry  3  or  4  men,  and  costs  $20  or  $25  to  build  complete.  •  The  bottom  is  made  of  1-inch  white  pine, 
the  sides  of  finch  pine  or  cedar,  the  thwarts  of  1-inch  pine.  The  stem,  3  by  4  inches;  bilge  streak,  1  by  2  inches;, 
frames,  1  by  f  inches;  and  skiag,  f  inch  thick,  are  made  of  white  oak;  the  knees  are  of  oak  or  cedar.  These  boats 
weigh  from  150  to  200  pounds,  and  about  200  board  feet  of  stuff  is  cut  up  in  making  them.  The  only  tools  required 
by  the  builder  are  a  hammer,  brad-awl,  hand-saw,  tenon-saw,  jack-plane,  smoothing-plane,  rule,  square,  bevel,  and 
perhaps  a  screw-driver,  and  the  addition  of  a  putty-knife  and  a  paint-brush  would  make  the  kit  complete. 

The  larger  sharpies  require  no  greater  outfit  of  tools  on  the  part  of  the  carpenter,  but  they  do  call  for  more 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  keenness  of  the  bow,  the  rounding  up  of  the  stern,  and  the  location  of  the  various  parts. 
Boats  from  20  feet  in  length  upward  are  usually  made  for  sailing.  The  size  used  by  oystermen  would  average 
about  30  feet  in  length ;  they  vary,  however,  from  20  to  40  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  boats  is  from  0.17  L.  to  0.25  L., 
md  the  depth  amidships  about  0,11  L.  in  small  boats  and  0.06  or  0.08  L.  in  large  ones,  the  proportions  varying 
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slightly  with  the  fancy  of  the  owners,  some  wanting  large  and  capacious  craft,  others  fast  craft.  In  the  latter  case 
the  beam  is  made  narrower.  A  sailing  sharpie  carries  a  pole  mast,  and  if  more  than  20  or  25  feet  long  two  pole 
masts,  without  shrouds,  except  in  a  very  large  one,  when  one  small  wire  shroud  is  rigged  on  either  side  of  each 
mast.  A  center-board  is  generally  fitted  into  a  large  boat,  as  also  a  narrow  strip  of  decking,  or  wash-board,  along 
by  the  gunwales,  with  a  low  hatch-coaming  on  the  inner  edge.    The  sails  are  narrow  or  pointed  at  the  top,  and  are 


Pig.  18.— Sharpie  35  peet  long,  6  feet  wide  on  top,  4  feet  wide  on  the  floor,  and  2  feet  deep  amidships. 

spread  at  the  foot  by  sprits  in  the  smaller  boats,  but  by  booms  in  the  larger  ones.  The  sides  flare  10  or  12  inches. 
In  small  boats  the  sides  are  each  made  of  one  plank ;  in  deeper  ones,  of  two  planks,  the  sheer  being  given  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  and  narrow  streak  forward  and  aft.  They  are  made  throughout  of  white  pine,  except  the  framing 
pieces,  which  are  of  oak  or  chestnut.  The  floor  is  invariably  planked  across  the  boat.  The  capacity  and  small 
draught  of  the  sharpie  are  astonishing,  a  large  one,  with  the  addition  of  a  cabin,  and  with  everything  on  board, 
seldom  drawing  over  3  inches  forward  and  a  foot  aft.    Sharpies  are  admirably  adapted  for  floating  over  the  bars  and 
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shallows  of  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  are  stiff  and  seaworthy  boats.  They  have  been  sent  out 
for  long  cruises,  and  one  drawing  12  inches  has  sailed  in  safety  to  the  West  Indies.  Their  speed  under  sail  is  one 
of  their  good  qualities,  and  when  matched  against  the  deep-draught  sail-boats  and  yachts  which  continually  cruise 
through  Long  Island  sound  in  the  summer  time  they  rarelj"^  fail  to  beat  a  rival  of  the  same  length.  The  sharpie  is 
pre-eminently  an  oyster  boat,  but  its  speed  has  led  to  its  introduction  into  yacht  races  and  to  its  being  now 
generally  debarred  from  admission  into  such  contests.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  model,  and  light- 
draught  schooners,  intended  to  run  in  the  shallow  rivers  of  the  southern  states,  have  been  built  of  200  tons  register 
for  the  lumber  and  other  trades;  but  for  large  vessels  the  model  has  failed  to  do  what  was  expected.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  a  sharpie  should  not  be  built  more  than  50  feet  long,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  35-foot  boats  (Fig.  18). 

Large  sharpies  cost  from  $200  to  $400.  A  schooner-rigged  boat  of  this  class,  built  for  racing  on  the  Shrewsbury 
river,  in  New  Jersey,  fitted  with  cabin  and  berths,  cost  $500,  the  high  price  being  due  to  the  furniture  in  the  cabin. 
For  sharpies  used  in  oystering  the  cost  seldom  exceeds  $200.  The  principal  place  where  the  sharpie  can  be  seen 
is  is  at  Fair  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  at  nightfall  in  the  oyster  season  nearly  200  of  them  can  sometimes  be 
seen  alongside  of  the  wharves. 

On  the  New  Jersey  coast  there  is  nothing  built  except  fishing  and  oyster  boats,  with  occasionally  a  coal 
barge,  from  Staten  island  to  the  region  of  Barnegat  and  Absecom.  At  Amboy  a  great  many  oyster  skiffs  are 
■employed  by  the  fishermen  of  that  busy  locality,  and  probably  125  of  them  can  be  seen  every  day  at  nightfall 
gathering  about  the  landing  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Kill  at  that  point.  Two  or  three  boat-shops  are  steadily 
■engaged  in  their  production.  Unlike  the  Connecticut  skiffs,  these  boats  are  regularly  framed,  and  have  a  strip 
of  flat  bottom,  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end,  with  clinker-built  sides  nailed  to  frame  timbers  inside,  placed  about 
20  inches  apart,  the  sides  being  full  and  round  and  the  stern  perpendicular  but  V-shaped,  as  in  a  yawl.  There  are 
three  sizes  of  these  oyster  skiffs,  18, 19,  and  20  feet  respectively.  This  is  the  length  of  the  bottom.  The  boats  over 
all  are  4  and  4  J  feet  longer.  The  beam  is  about  6  feet,  and  the  depth  from  20  to  22  inches.  The  planking  is  pine  or 
cedar,  strongly  fastened  with  copper  rivets  through  each  lap ;  the  frames  are  roots  of  the  white  oak  tree,  selected  as 
having  the  proper  curvature  naturally,  squared  and  fitted  to  their  places ;  and  the  bottom  is  floored  over  and  the 
thwarts  made  removable,  so  that  a  large  pile  of  oysters  in  the  shell  can  be  heaped  up  in  the  boat  amidships.  Most 
of  the  skiffs  have  a  pole  with  small  fore-and-aft  sail,  the  mast  being  planted  a  little  forward  of  amidships,  but  not 
in  the  bow.  When  there  is  a  sail,  there  is  generally  a  center-board  also.  About  250  feet  of  cedar  are  cut  up  for  the 
planking  and  flooring.  The  boats  cost  $90  and  $100  each,  and  one  man  with  an  assistant  can  make  twenty  of  them 
in  a  year.    The  building  of  new  boats  and  the  repair  of  old  ones  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  local  industry. 

Farther  down  the  New  Jersey  coast  the  fishermen  use  a  light-draught  sail-boat,  which,  like  the  dory  and  the 
sharpie,  is  an  American  invention,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  cat-rigged  boat  (Fig.  19).  In  England  it  is  known 
as  the  Una  boat,  from  the  name  of  the  first  specimen  of  its  class  seen  in  England — a  yacht  built  at  New  York  and 
sent  over  in  1852.  These  boats  are  more  complicated  in  their  construction  than  any  others  in  the  oyster  service 
on  the  northern  coast.  As  a  rule,  they  are  built  by  regular  carpenters ;  nevertheless,  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  New 
England,  amateur  boat-builders  are  numerous,  and  probably  one-third  of  all  the  petty  craft  that  sail  in  and  out 
of  the  shallow  harbors  of  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  cruising  with  the  guests  at  the  beach  hotels  in  the  summer 
months  and  diligently  employed  in  gathering  oysters  in  the  fall  and  winter,  are  the  product  of  those  who  build  chiefly 
for  themselves.  It  is  the  saying  in  New  Jersey  that  the  first  thing  a  boy  learns  is  how  to  use  a  gun  and  go  hunting ; 
the  next,  how  to  sail  a  boat;  the  next,  how  to  build  one.  A  great  number  of  these  excellent  cat-rigged  craft  have 
been  made  by  mere  boys,  with  the  occasional  advice  of  older  heads. 

The  frames  are  cut  from  cedar  roots.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material  remaining  in  the  woods,  and  the 
roots,  being  crooked,  tough,  and  light,  are  desirable  for  the  purpose  named.  With  ax  and  spade  a  young  man  will  in 
one  day  provide  himself  with  the  material  necessary  to  frame  a  24-foot  boat.  He  digs  out  the  stumps,  sends  them 
to  the  saw -mill,  and  has  them  cut  into  from  three  to  eight  slices,  paying  ten  cents  a  cut.  The  stuff  for  the  planking 
is  bought  from  the  nearest  saw-mill,  and  is  usually  cedar,  but  sometimes  it  is  oak.  The  keel  and  center-work  are 
of  oak;  the  decking  of  pine.  Cedar  planking  cost  $30  per  thousand  board  feet  during  the  census  year — an  average 
price — but  during  the  war  the  price  was  $55.  About  seventy-five  days'  labor  is  consumed  in  building  a  24-foot  boat. 
The  model  of  the  hull  is  flat  and  full,  the  bow  sharp,  the  beam  broad,  the  run  lean,  and  the  stern  above  water  is 
almost  perpendicular,  Y-shaped,  and  broad  on  deck,  being  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  main  beam.  On  deck 
the  vessel  is  about  the  shape  of  a  flat-iron.  The  proportions  of  the  boats  are,  L.  by  0.40  to  0.45,  L.  by  0.10  or  0.125  L. 
The  narrower  beam  is  adopted  where  speed  is  wanted.  Each  boat  carries  one  mast,  which  steps  right  in  the  bow 
and  stands  perpendicular,  rather  inclining  to  rake  forward,  if  at  all,  and  spreads  one  large  sloop  sail,  the  boom 
extending  several  feet  over  the  stern;  it  is  decked  over  forward,  leaving  just  enough  of  the  center-board 
projecting  beyond  the  deck  to  allow  of  its  being  worked.  The  decking  is  continued  aft  along  the  sides  of  the  boat 
in  a  strip  from  12  to  18  inches  wide,  and  covers  a  few  feet  of  the  stern,  leaving  a  large  elliptical  cockpit  in  the  after 
part  of  the  boat,  with  seats  around  the  side  for  the  passengers,  and  protected  by  a  6  or  8  inch  coaming  from  the 
wash  of  an  occasional  wave.  Several  hundred  pounds  of  ballast,  in  the  form  of  stones,  bars  of  iron,  water  casks,  or 
bags  of  sand,  are  placed  under  the  flooring  of  the  cockpit  and  along  by  the  sides  of  the  center-board,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  a  cabin  is  built  forward  and  partly  over  the  cockpit. 
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Fig.  19.— Cat-uigged  boat. 


M  by  11  by  8  feet.  Broadest  beam,  ,V  L.  aft  of  middle.  "Weight  of  boat,  1}  tons.  "WUl  carry  3}  tons  on  18  inches  average  draught  of  water,  and  4^  tons  on 
3  feet  average  draught.  Coefficient  of  D.  to  2  feet  from  keel,  37  per  cent. ;  of  load  -water-line,  65  per  cent. ;  of  midship  section,  56  per  cent.  Angle  of  entrance  of  load 
water-Une  at  bow,  65o  j  of  run,  75° ;  angles  of  entrance  of  vertical  planes,  from  9°  to  12° ;  of  ran  of  same,  10°  to  13°.    Spreads  75  running  yards  of  canvas. 
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As  already  stated,  the  principal  incentive  for  the  building  of  these  boats  is  the  profitable  oyster-fishing  on  the 
Kew  Jersey  coast;  but  of  late  years  another  has  presented  itself  in  the  desire  to  sail  on  the  part  of  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  frequent  the  beach  hotels  in  the  summer  time  for  the  invigoration  which  the  cool  air  and  salt 
water  bring.  No  craft  that  skims  the  water  equals  the  cat-rigged  boat  for  either  employment,  as  it  can  go  almost 
straight  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  and  for  shallow  waters  and  crooked  channels  is  unsurpassed.  In  light  airs  it  will 
speed  by  large  yachts  spreading  clouds  of  canvas,  and  can  beat  up  against  the  tide,  by  keeping  close  inshore,  as  no 
other  saU-boat  can  do.  It  is  manageable  in  squalls,  is  seldom  capsized,  and  can  carry  heavy  loads  with  very  slight 
additions  to  its  draught  of  water.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  the  fashion  whefi  an  oyster-boat  has  proved  to  be  fast  under 
sail  to  enter  it  in  the  yacht  races  in  New  York  harbor,  in  order  to  make  a  record  for  its  benefit;  and  then, 
should  the  boat  win,  its  value,  which  is  only  $250  for  oystering,  would  at  once  rise  to  $400  or  $600  for  yachting, 
and  its  owner  would  promptly  find  a  purchaser  at  a  high  price. 

The  construction  of  a  cat-rigged  boat  is  ship-building  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  man  who  can  make  one 
understandingly  is  fit  to  contract  to  build  a  vessel  of  large  tonnage.  The  ordinary  size  is  24  feet  over  all,  11  feet 
beam,  and  3  feet  deep,  being  a  little  below  5  tons  register,  and  consequently  escapes  the  payment  of  custom-house 
fees.  There  are  several  hundred  men  on  the  sea  front  of  New  Jersey  (farmers,  carpenters,  and  fishermen)  who  have 
all  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  are  needed  for  making  this  class  of  boats,  and  these  constitute  a  reserve  force 
from  which  good  ship-carpenters  could  be  recruited  in  time  of  need. 

A  good  year  in  oystering  is  always  followed  by  a  busy  year  in  the  building  of  these  handy  and  serviceable  boats 
in  New  Jersey.  During  1881  there  were  being  built  8  at  West  Creeli,  7  at  Tuckertou,  4  at  Greenbank,  and  others 
at  various  places  in  that  region.  In  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic  City  and  Cape  May,  and  around  in  the  Delaware  river, 
there  were  many  other  places  at  each  of  which  1 , 2,  or  more  boats  were  being  made  by  both  amateurs  and  regular 
builders. 

The  fishing  vessels  of  Chesapeake  bay  employ  large  numljers  of  people  on  shore  and  a  great  deal  of  small 
capital  in  both  new  and  old  work.  About  175  oyster  boats  are  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  yearly,  and  there 
are  20  marine  railways,  costing  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  each,  for  hauling  the  vessels  out  of  the  water  for  painting  and 
repair,  each  doing  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  worth  of  work  yearly.  Many  of  the  boats,  and  indeed  all  the  framed 
ones,  are  made  in  the  yards  of  professional  builders ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  notice  that,  after  all,  about  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  annually  produced  are  to  be  credited  to  private  builders,  fishermen  mostly,  who  make  their  own 
boats,  either  in  the  woods  or  in  their  own  back  yards.  Give  a  fisherman  a  boat,  and  let  him  spend  three  or  four 
years  sailing  it  on  the  bay,  gathering  oysters  and  fish,  loading  his  boat  until  its  capacity  is  tested,  going  with  his 
catch  to  market,  hauling  his  boat  out  on  the  bank  two  or  three  times  a  year,  painting  it,  calking  the  cracks, 
repairing  it  when  injured,  seeing  it,  in  fact,  in  all  possible  lights,  and  comparing  notes  with  his  neighbors,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  get  a  new  boat  the  chances  are  that  he  will  make  the  boat  himself,  knowing  by 
that  time  all  there  is  to  know  about  how  to  do  it;  but  if  he  should  have  it  built  for  him,  it  will  generally  be  because 
he  is  prosperous,  and  would  prefer  to  spend  his  time  in  some  other  way  than  in  boat-building. 

It  is  on  the  Chesapeake  that  the  log  canoe  has  retained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  United  States,  the 
preference  for  this  style  of  boat  dating  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  When 
John  Smith  arrived  in  1609  with  the  pioneer  colony  he  found  the  rivers  and  the  bay  swarming  with  dug-out  canoes, 
which  the  Indians  used  for  fishing,  travel,  and  warfare.    In  his  "  Travels  and  Adventures  "  Smith  says : 

Their  fishing  is  much  in  Boats.  These  they  make  of  one  tree,  by  burning  and  scratching  away  the  coales  with  stones  and  shels  till 
they  have  made  it  in  forme  of  a  Trough.  Some  of  them  are  an  elne  deep  and  fortie  or  fiftie  foot  in  length,  and  some  will  beare  40  men, 
but  the  most  ordinary  are  smaller,  and  will  beare  10,  20,  or  30,  according  to  their  biguesse.  Instead  of  Oares,  they  use  Paddles  and  stickes, 
with  which  they  will  row  faster  than  our  Barges. 

It  was  easy  for  the  colonists  to  buy  these  boats  from  the  Indians  by  trading,  and  they  purchased  them  in  large 
numbers  for  fishing  and  for  traveling  by  water,  as  did  their  countrymen  in  New  England  in  other  years.  The 
upper  Chesapeake  region  was  settled  by  colonists  from  England  about  1635,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  by  people 
from  the  James  river  about  1650.  The  islands  on  the  Maryland  shore  became  densely  populated  early  in  the  history 
of  settlement,  especially  Smith's,  Deal's,  and  Tangier's  islands.  From  the  necessity  of  their  position  the  people 
were  obliged  to  have  the  means  of  crossing  the  water,  and  from  the  earliest  times  they  bought  or  made  for  themselves 
wooden  canoes,  each  hewn  from  the  trunk  of  one  tree.  Almost  every  family  owned  one,  two,  and  even  three  boats, 
and  the  men  were  out  in  them  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  taking  the  daily  meal  of  fish  for  the  family,  traveling 
to  and  fro,  or  sailing  off  to  market  somewhere  with  a  canoe  loaded  down  with  oysters  and  fish.  A  great  deal  of 
general  trading  took  place  in  these  boats.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  went  to  church  in  them  on  Sundays,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  population,  white  and  black,  were  used  to  owning  and  handling  canoes,  and  knew  how  to  make 
them. 

Pitch-pine  timber  has  always  been  abundant  on  the  bay,  particularly  on  the  southern  part,  and  it  is  from  this 
tree  that  boats  have  been  made.  The  supply  has  lasted  for  250  years  now,  and  there  are  still  enough  large  trees 
to  make  all  the  canoes  that  are  needed.  Canoes  played  a  part  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
there  has  never  been  any  other  kind  of  boat  used  on  the  Chesapeake  for  small  fishing  and  oystering. 

The  durability  of  a  pitch-pine  canoe  is  great,  one  well  made  from  a  sound  tree  lasting  from  30  to  50  years  if 
cared  for  and  painted  every  year. 
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The  ordinary  canoe  is  20  feet  in  length,  4  feet  wide  across  the  gunwales,  and  18  inches  deep  inside.  It  is 
made  from  a  single  log,  is  straight  in  the  bow,  but  is  pointed  at  both  ends.  Formerly  30-foot  boats,  5  and  6  feet 
wide,  were  also  made  in  one  piece.  The  famous  "Methodist  canoe",  which  carried  "the  parson  of  the  islands"  for 
so  many  years  while  visiting  the  members  of  his  congregation,  was  one  of  these  boats.  The  tree  from  which  this 
canoe  was  hewn  was  too  large  to  be  useful  at  a  saw-mill,  and  an  Annamessex  man  finally  bought  it  for  $10  and 
felled  it  himself,  the  job  occupying  nearly  three  hours.  Two  logs  were  cut  from  the  tree  and  hauled  to  King's 
creek,  and  then  towed  around  to  Annamessex,  each  log  making  a  canoe,  the  larger  one  being  the  boat  above 
referred  to.  Few  of  these  big  trees  now  exist,  and  therefore  the  larger  canoes  have  to  be  made  of  more  than  one  stick. 
When  three  logs  are  put  into  the  boat,  one  is  carved  to  make  the  keel,  floor,  stem,  and  stern,  the  other  two  forming 
the  sides  to  the  gunwale.  Many  are  made  of  5  and  even  7  logs  each,  and  others  are  carried  up  on  the  sides  by 
adding  two  or  three  streaks  of  narrow  and  heavy  plank,  which  are  bolted  through  into  the  sides  of  the  canoe. 
The  35-  and  40-foot  boats,  which  have  from  6  to  11  feet  beam,  are  generally  carved  from  5  or  7  logs,  with  top  streaks 
as  above  described,  the  different  logs  being  joined  to  each  other  by  wooden  keys  and  dowels  and  by  treenails  and 
iron  bolts  driven  in  edgewise.  Fone  of  the  smaller  boats  are  decked,  but  all  have  an  8-  or  12-inch  wash-board,  with 
a  narrow  coaming  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  along  each  gunwale.  This  top  work  is  supported  by  light  knees 
spaced  from  4  to  6  feet  apart;  and  sometimes  short  crooked  pieces,  cut  to  fit  the  curvatures  of  the  surface,  are  nailed 
along  the  bilge  inside,  to  strengthen  that  part  of  the  boat.  A  35-  or  40-foot  boat  generally  has  a  short  length  of 
decking  in  the  bow,  and  sometimes  a  small  house.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  a  canoe  is  as  follows :  In  a  30-foot  , 
boat,  about  3  inches  on  the  bottom,  2^  or  2J  inches  on  the  bilge,  and  1  inch  at  the  gunwale,  gradually  thickening 
toward  the  ends;  in  the  bow,  3^  or  4  inches  on  the  bottom,  2 J  to  3  on  the  bilge,  and  2  at  the  gunwale.  In  a  canoe  of 
smaller  size  the  thicknesses  would  be  in  proportion.  In  a  large  7-log  canoe  budding  at  Point  Lookout,  Maryland, 
in  the  census  year,  40  feet  long,  11  feet  wide  at  the  main  beam,  and  3J  feet  deep  amidships,  the  wood  was  5  inches 
thick  near  the  keel,  4  inches  in  the  bilge,  and  2^  and  2  inches  at  the  gunwale,  being  a  little  heavier  toward  the  bow. 
In  a  large  boat  there  is  often,  but  not  always,  a  center-board,  but  there  is  seldom  a  center-board  in  a  boat  of  less 
than  30  feet  in  length. 

In  rig  these  canoes  are  the  most  unique  and  interesting  in  the  United  States.  A  20-foot  boat  carries  one 
pole  mast,  with  triangular  sail  forward  of  amidships;  all  others  two  masts,  with  triangular  sails,  the  foremast 
being  the  tallest  and  raking  IJ  inches  to  the  foot,  the  mizzen,  which  is  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  other,  raking 
If  inches  to  the  foot.  A  20-foot  boat  has  no  jib,  but  in  a  longer  one  there  is  often  a  12-foot  pole  bowsprit,  stuck 
up  in  the  bow  at  an  angle  of  40°,  with  a  horizontal  line,  carrying  an  odd-looking  triangular  jib,  which  is  spread  by 
a  halliard  tied  to  the  mast  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  from  the  gunwales  (Fig.  20.)  When  the  bow  is 
decked  over  there  is  a  short  horizontal  bowsprit  with  a  long  and  narrow  jib.  The  main  and  mizzen  sails  are  spread 
by  a  sprit,  and  are  furled  by  taking  out  the  sprit  and  wrapping  the  sail  around  the  mast.  The  rig  is  a  safe  and 
handy  one.    The  center  of  effort  is  very  low,  and  a  canoe  is  consequently  seldom  capsized. 

The  model  gives  both  speed  and  capacity.  These  canoes  are  very  nearly  flat  on  the  floor  amidships,  and  a  30-foot 
boat,  weighing  2,000  pounds,  will  skim  over  shallows  in  safety,  drawing,  with  keel,  only  12  inches  of  water.  The 
water-lines  are  hollow  forward  and  aft,  the  after  body  being  lean  enough  to  give  a  drag  of  6  or  8  inches.  The  keel 
is  deepest  at  the  bow,  tapering  from  5  to  8  inches  at  the  fore-foot  to  2  inches  at  the  stern.  The  broadest  beam  is 
usually  a  trifle  forward  of  amidships ;  but  many  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  a  few  a  trifle  aft  of  the 
middle. 

The  builders  hew  out  their  boats  with  no  other  guides  than  the  eye,  sometimes  aided  by  a  rough  draft  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  use  no  other  tools  than  the  ax,  adze,  square,  callipers,  two-foot  rule,  plane,  auger,  and  hammer. 
A  20-foot  boat  costs  from  $50  to  $60;  but  the  price  increases  rapidly  with  the  size,  40-foot  boats  costing  $500  and 
$600  each. 

A  great  many  canoes  are  now  made  by  farmers  and  their  boys  for  other  purposes  than  fishing.  Near  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Annapolis^  and  Norfolk,  and  near  many  bay  towns  reached  by  steamboats,  there  are  numerous  farms 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  melons  and  vegetables.  Boats  must  be  had  to  carry  the  produce  to  market,  and  rather 
than  buy  one  the  proprietors  of  these  farms  wiU  often  build;  and  it  often  happens  that  some  smart  farmer's  boy, 
having  thus  become  initiated  into  the  art  of  canoe  building,  will  continue  the  industry  as  a  regular  calling.  It  is 
usual  for  the  builder  of  a  canoe,  professional  or  amateur,  to  go  into  the  woods,  select  his  trees,  and  buy  them 
standing,  paying  a  fixed  sum  per  log,  per  cord,  or  per  thousand  board  feet.  Logs  cost  from  $3  to  $5  each,  and  the 
sum  of  $35  will  buy  all  the  trees  needed  for  a  40-foot  boat,  worth,  when  finished,  from  $400  to  $500.  All  the  value 
over  $35  is  given  to  the  boat  by  felling  the  trees,  hauling  them  to  a  convenient  stream,  towing  them  down  to  the 
boatyard,  and  then  expending  upon  the  materials  the  time  and  labor  of  the  builder  and  his  men.  Sometimes  the 
canoe  is  carved  out  of  the  felled  trees  in  the  woods  and  is  hauled  down  to  the  water's  edge  when  finished."  The 
outside  of  the  boat  is  first  roughly  formed  with  the  ax ;  the  inside  is  then  carved  out,  the  pieces  are  joined  with 
keys,  bolts,  spikes,  and  treenails,  and  the  thwarts,  etc.,  fitted  to  their  places. 

A  quaint  and  serviceable  oyster  boat  has  been  evolved  from  the  canoe  by  enlarging  it,  adding  a  long-pointed 
prow,  and  decking  it  over  from  end  to  end,  leaving  a  large  hatchway  amidships,  into  which  the  oysters  are  thrown, 
and  a  smaller  one  aft  for  the  steersman.  Ther«  is  no  bulwark  except  a  simple  chock,  or  water-way,  bolted  to  the  top 
of  the  gunwales.    This  boat  is  the  "bug-eye"  (Fig.  21),  a  craft  which  has  now  grown  so  large  that  it  cannot  always  be 
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Fig.  30.— Chesapeake  bay  canoe. 

30  feet  long,  6  ..ide,  and  2i  deep  to  top  of  keel  .midships.    Coeificient  of  D.  to  18  inches  from  keel,  44  per  ^-^■-^^^^■'^^  \'^  ^  ^^^^*;  J^'oi 
2,000  pounds,    ilat  will  float  Ught  at  8  inches  draught  above  keel,  and  on  18  inches  draught  ..lU  carry  2i  tons.    Spreads  65  running  yards  of  canvas.    A  g 
entrance  at  how  of  load  water-plane,  45° ;  of  the  planes  helow,  25°. 
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made  of  logs.  A  large  number  of  "  bug-eyes"  are  iu  use  on  the  Chesapeake  which  are  regularly  framed  and 
planked  like  other  sailing  vessels.  The  5  and  7  log  canoes — at  any  rate,  all  above  40  feet  in  length— are  all  called 
"  bug-eyes",  from  their  size,  but  the  name  itself  comes  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  framed  boat.  The  hawse  timbers 
and  knight-heads  are  carried  up  above  the  plank  sheer,  and  when  painted  red  the  hawse  holes  look  like  eyes  and  the 
long  prow  like  the  beak  of  some  strange  insect  or  bird.    In  all  matters  of  form  and  rig  the  large  boat  follows  closely 
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Fig.  21.— Buq-Eyb. 

72  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  Si  feet  depth  of  hold  amldahipa,-  molded  depth,  64  feet.  DiBplacement  to  4  feet  aboye  the  keel,  84  tons;  2A  tons  per  1  inch  of 
immersion  above  that  plane;  ooefflcient  of  D.,  45  per  cent ;  coefficient  of  load  trater-line,  0.72  per  cent ;  of  midship  section,  0.76  per  cent.  Angle  of  entrance  at  how, 
S60;  below,  600;  angles  of  ran,  55°  and  25°. 

all  the  peculiarities  of  the  canoe.  With  its  large  center-board,  however,  it  can  sail  closer  in  the  wind.  The 
latter  boat  does  better  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter.  A  few  years  ago  some  adventurous  Chinamen  came  to 
America  in  a  native  junk,  and  the  strange  rig  excited  amusement  wherever  it  was  seen;  but  the  Chesapeake  bay 
"  bug-eye",  though  a  better  boat  than  the  junk,  is  equally  as  curious  and  interesting  a  craft  as  that  which  came  from 
the  celestial  empire. 
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The  average  proportions  of  "  bug-eyes  "  are  L.  by  0.27  L.,  by  0.08  L. 
will  be  seen  by  the  dimensions  of  the  following  four : 


The  boats  vary  somewhat,  however,  as 


Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Tonnage 
(approx- 
imate). 

Feet. 
48 
56 
60 
72 

Feet. 
13 

IH 

18 

20 

Feet. 
3| 
2i 
5 
5J 

8i 

8 
25 
45 

Minnpliarliar 

Virginia  G-.  Holland               

The  increased  tonnage  of  the  larger  bug-eyes  is  due  in  part  to  the  houses  built  upon  them.  Bug-eyes  made  from 
logs  carry  200  or  300  bushels  of  oysters  each  and  cost  from  $600  to  $800,  while  the  framed  boats  cbst  from  $1,500 
to  $2,500,  according  to  size.  Fishermen  much  prefer  those  hewn  from  logs,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  as  the  hulls 
are  heavier  and  have  greater  stability  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  ballast.  Each  has  to  carry  2  or  3  tons  of  ballast, 
and  sometimes  more. 

The  bug-eyes  are  increasing  in  size  year  by  year ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  just  as  the  old  "  pinkie"  sail 
vessel,  inherited  from  the  Europeans,  has  disappeared  from  N^ew  England,  owing  to  a  preference  for  other  boats,  a 
new,  original,  and  purely  American  "  pinkie  "  has  sprung  into  existence  on  the  Chesapeake,  bidding  fair  to  come 
into  great  and  extended  popularity. 

The  new  vessel  now  building  at  Solomon's  island  is  of  the  largest  size  yet  built.  As  above  stated,  it  measures 
72  by  20  feet,  being  5J  feet  deep.  The  keel  is  64  feet  long.  It  is  14  inches  square  at  the  center-board,  tapering  to 
4  inches  at  each  end.  The  frames  are  hewn  from  flitch  oak  timber  3J  inches  thick,  the  double  frame  measuring  7  inches 
by  6  over  the  keel,  tapering  to  about  3  inches  at  the  gunwale.  The  keelson  is  of  white  oak,  4  by  6  inches,  and  white- 
oak  boards  2  inches  thick  are  used  for  planking  and  ceiling.  The  deck-beams  are  of  pitch-pine,  5  by  7  inches,  spaced 
2  feet  apart;  the  decking  of  2-inch  pitch-pine.  There  are  no  bulwarks  to  a  bug-eye,  but  the  boat  in  question  has 
a  wide  4-inch  waterway  of  pitch-pine  spiked  on  top  of  the  frames  at  the  gunwale,  with  a  log  or  chock,  4J  inches 
by  6,  bolted  on  top  of  it.  The  center-board  is  16  feet  long.  Twelve  feet  from  the  bow  stands  the  foremast,  68  feet 
long,  with  a  38-foot  boom  to  the  sail.  The  mizzen-mast  is  60  feet  long,  and  there  is  a  14-foot  bowsprit,  with  jib. 
This  vessel  is  designed  to  carry  1,400  bushels  of  oysters,  or  about  75  tons  of  cargo,  on  a  draught  of  5  feet  of  water 
forward  and  5J  feet  aft. 

Oyster  canoes  are  built  on  nearly  all  the  i  ninsulas  jutting  out  from  the  woodland  counties  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  into  Chesapeake  bay  and  on  the  f  tiing  islands.  The  principal  counties  are  Dorchester,  Worcester, 
Somerset,  and  Wicomico,  in  Maryland,  and  York,  Mathews,  and  Northumberland,  across  the  bay.  At  Crisfield,  in 
Somerset  county,  a  little  fishing  town  built  on  a  solid  bank  of  oyster  shells  about  50  rods  wide  by  150  rods  long, 
there  are  more  than  1,400  fishing  vessels  owned,  700  of  them  being  canoes  not  large  enough  to  register  at  the  custom- 
house. The  Crisfield  boats  have  nearly  all  come  from  the  rivers  of  the  lower  Chesapeake.  The  canoemen  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  York^  Gloucester,  and  Pocoson,  Yirginia.  The  Pocoson  builders  make  the  finest 
models. 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  the  colored  men  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  region  are  becoming  large  owners  of  oyster 
boats. 

FISHING  BOATS  IN  THE  GULP. 

The  fishing  interests  of  the  Jower  Atlantic  coasts,  though  not  so  important  as  those  north  of  the  capes -of 
Virginia,  nevertheless  employ  a  large  number  of  small  vessels.  These  consist  of  small  sloops  and  schooners,  built 
for  light  draught,  and  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  markets.  In  Florida  dug-out  canoes  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  rivers.  The  majority  of  the  1,058  fishing  boats  of  the  state  are  to  be  looked  for  principally  at 
Key  West  and  Cedar  Keys  and  all  along  the  tier  of  islands  that  skirt  the  lower  coast.  At  Key  West  there  are  owned 
about  100  vessels  ranging  from  5  to  25  tons,  costing  from  $500  to  $4,000  each,  employed  in  the  sponge  business ; 
about  25  vessels  of  from  35  to  50  tonsfor  deep-sea  fishing,  with  sharp  bottoms  and  wells  to  carry  the  fish  alive  to  market, 
costing  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  each ;  and  about  300  boats  of  less  than  5  tons  register,  for  sponging  and  other  fishing, 
costing  from  $100  to  $500  each.  In  addition  to  this  fleet  there  are  about  25  vessels  used  in  farming ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  freighting  the  produce  of  the  coast  and  river  farms  to  market.  At  Cedar  Keys,  Apalachicola,  and  other  points 
similar  but  smaller  fleets  are  owned.  The  smallest  boats  are  either  cat-rigged  or  canoe-rigged,  an(i  the  Chesapeake 
cut  of  sail  and  jib  is  often  followed ;  the  fishing  boats  which  venture  much  out  into  the  open  sea  are,  however,  as  a 
rule,  either  sloop  or  schooner  rigged,  and  the  larger  ones  are  all  fitted  for  sailing  to  Havana  with  their  cargoes. 
These  boats  meet  with  much  heavy  weather,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  becalmed,  and  they  need  both  to 
be  good  sea  boats  and  to  be  able  to  spread  enough  sail  in  light  airs  to  carry  them  as  fast  as  may  be  under  such 
circumstances.  The  schooners  carry  no  foretop-masts,  imitating  in  this  respect  the  fashion  preferred  among  fishing 
smacks  at  New  Tork.  The  sponging  and  farming  vessels  are  usually  flat  on  the  floor  amidships,  with  sharp 
entrance  and  run,  and  have  center-boards ;  all  the  rest  are  sharp  built  throughout,  are  all  fast  sailers,  and  resemble 
northern  boats  in  most  respects. 
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The  ship-building  business  in  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  this  class  of  vessels. 
As  is  common  on  all  fishing  coasts,  much  of  the  building  and  repairing  is  done  by  non-professional  carpenters ;  but 
there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  regular  and  skillful  carpenters,  who  find  constant  employment  in  their  trade 
all  through  the  fishing  regions.  The  reason  why  these  men  do  not  build  large  vessels  is  not  for  the  lack  of  the 
requisite  skill  and  experience  nor  the  absence  of  good  framing  timber,  for  excellent  vessels  can  be  made  entirely  of 
pitch-pine,  with  live  oak  for  the  principal  pieces.  Vessels  can  be  cheaply  built,  too,  on  that  coast,  owing  to  the  low 
cost  of  native  timber,  the  drawbacks  to  extended  ship-building  being  the  preference  of  insurance  companies  for  white- 
oak  framing  timber  and  thefact  that  shipping  enterprise  has  not  yet  fully  awakened  among  the  merchants  of  the  South. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  wood  little  known  in  the  north  are  put  into  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  Florida  coast. 
The  frames  are  usually  made  of  Madeira  wood,  a  light,  tough,  lasting  timber  that  grows  on  the  keys,  and  cannot  be 
found  so  good  or  in  such  abundance  any  nearer  to  Florida  than  the  Bahama  islands.  Horse-flesh  dogwood,  mastic, 
live  oak,  and  pitch-pine  are  also  put  into  vessels.  The  planking  and  decking  are  generally  of  pitch-pine,  worth  $25 
or  $30  per  thousand  board  feet;  but  spruce  is  preferred  for  spars.  Florida-built  boats  last  about  30  years;  with 
good  care,  longer. 

The  proportions  of  the  average  boat  in  Florida  are  L.  by  0.35  L.,  by  0.11  L.  depth  of  hold;  but  the  beam  varies 
from  35  to  45  per  cent  of  the  length,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  size  built 
in  the  census  year,  the  dimensions  being  those  for  custom-house  tonnage : 

SLOOPS. 


Length.        Breadth.        Depth.        Toonage. 


39.0 
26.2 
14.2 


Feet. 
13.6 
11.5 
11.8 


Feet. 


3.1 
2.6 


13.00 
5.13 
5.90 


SCHOONBES. 


31.8 

15.40 

3.80 

10.00 

39.6 

15.00 

4.40 

13.10 

46.8 

19.90 

4.00 

10.80 

30.7 

10.75 

2.75 

5.75 

37.6 

13.00 

4.25 

12.77 

37.5 

14.60 

6.00 

16.80 

32.4 

10.70 

3.30 

6.17 

28.5 

10.30 

3.00 

5.80 

.37.5 

15.60 

4.80 

15.36 

Farther  down  the  Gulf,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  IsTew  Orleans  and  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  surrounding  that 
city,  a  popular  boat  with  fishermen  is  the  lugger  (Fig.  22),  and  this  is  the  only  locality  in  the  United  States  in  which 
that  ancient  style  of  boat  is  still  employed.  The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  oyster,  fish,  and  fruit 
trades  demanded  the  employment  of  small  boats ;  and  these  trades  are  largely  carried  on  by  men  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  descent,  who  have  brought  to  America  their  ancient  ideas  and  fashions.  In  modern  ship-yards  on  the 
€alcasieu,  Pascagoula,  and  other  rivers  of  that  region,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  at  Shieldsboro',  Mississippi,  large 
numbers  of  these  little  vessels  are  built  every  year,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  register;  but  at  New  Orleans 
the  preference  is  for  Louisiana-built  boats,  there  being  an  old  law  which  exempts  them  from  tolls  and  wharfage 
dues.  The  framing  timber  is  sometimes  but  not  often  live  oak,  but  red  cypress  and  pitch-pine  are  preferred  for  the 
whole  vessel.  The  cypress  is  light,  tough,  and  durable,  and  is  worth  about  $22  per  thousand  board  feet;  pitch- 
pine  about  $25  a  thousand. 

In  model  the  luggers  are  sharp,  and  are  mostly  keel-boats  with  a  yawl  stern.  The  yard  is  hung  at  about 
one  third  of  its  length  on  the  mast,  and'experience  teaches  exactly  the  right  proportions  of  the  sail  to  go  forward 
and  abaft  the  mast.  The  yard  is  secured  to  the  mast  by  an  iron  ring,  and  is  hoisted  by  a  halliard,  rove  through 
two  double  blocks,  one  at  the  mast-head  and  one  at  the  yard. 

The  following  are  the  custom-house  dimensions  of  some  of  the  large  luggers  built  in  the  census  year : 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth  of 
hold. 

Tonnage. 

Feet. 
32.6 
37.9 
36.1 
35.1 
39.8 
37.7 

Feet 
10.6 
11.4 
12.1 
10.7 
12.4 
12.2 

Feet. 
3.1 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.6 
3.2 

5.31 
7.29 
7.42 
6.42 
8.35 
7.20 

Four  schooners  were  built  in  Louisiana  in  the  census  year  of  from  8  to  35  tons  register, 
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Fig.  22.— LtJGGER  OP  THE  Louisiana  coast. 
35  feet  long,  10}  feet  l>eam,  3^  feet  deep  inside. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

The  lateen  sail  is  seen  in  America  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  has  been  introduced  by  people  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  small  fishing  business  of  San  Francisco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  men 
of  foreign  birth,  who  have  brought  with  them  a  unique  and  beautiful  style  of  boat  rigged  with  one  mast  and  a 
lateen  sail  (Fig.  23).  About  fifty  vessels  of  this  class  are  employed  in  San  Francisco  bay,  each  of  them  just  below 
the  size  which  would  make  it  liable  to  a  tonnage  tax,  namely,  less  than  five  tons.  They  are  from  20  to  35  feet  long, 
have  a  beam  one- third  their  length,  and  are  from  2  J  to  4  feet  deep.  The  model  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  E^orwegian 
pilot-boat  of  anything  built  in  America  for  practical  use.  It  is  peaked  at  both  ends,  and  is  very  sharp  on  the  floor,  with 
hollow  water-lines  forward-  and  aft  and  a  deep,  thin  keel.  The  stem  and  stern  are  both  perpendicular.  The  boat  is 
decked  and  has  two  hatches,  the  larger  one  amidships,  into  which  the  fish  are  thrown,  being  closed  with  a  hatch- 
cover  when  necessary.  The  apparatus  and  the  "confusion"  of  small  things  used  by  the  men  are  stowed  under  the 
forward  deck.  Aft  there  is  a  small  hatch,  or  well,  in  which  the  steersman  sits.  The  mast  is  from  J  2  to  20  feet  in 
length,  and  is  planted  a  little  forward  of  amidships,  raking  sharply  forward,  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  and  solely  its 
own.  A  long,  slender  yard  spreads  the  sail;  but  when  30  feet  in  length  the  yard  is  made  of  two  poles^  spliced  or 
lashed  together  at  the  end,  A  halliard  is  tied  to  the  yard  somewhat  forward  of  the  point  where  the  sail  will 
balance,  being  about  two-fifths  of  its  length  from  the  forward  end,  and  is  carried  through  a  sheave  in  the  head 
of  the  mast.  There  is  sometimes  a  bowsprit  run  out  horizontally  through  a  hole  in  the  low  forward  chock,  or 
gunwale,  which  is  secured  with  staples,  and  in  this  ease  the  boat  carries  a  narrow  jib.  Eowlocks  are  placed  on  each 
side  for  4  or  5  oars.  With  from  800  to  1,500  pounds  of  stone  ballast  aboard  in  the  after  hold  such  a  boat  dances 
lightly  over  any  wave,  and  is  good,  fast,  and  seaworthy. 

On  the  Sacramento  and  other  salmon  rivers  of  California  quite  a  different  style  of  boat  is  in  use.  There  are 
about  a  hundred  scows  on  the  Sacramento  river  with  houses  upon  them,  in  which  the  fishermen  live  with  their 
families;  but  the  flat-boat  is  the  popular  style,  being  the  old-fashioned  fishing  punt  in  principle,  flat  on  the  floor, 
rising  at  the  ends,  with  the  bow  and  stern  square  across.  The  gunwale  plan  is  a  rectangle  with  slightly  rounding 
sides.    For  description  of  the  flat-boat,  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 

To  complete  the  review  of  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  ocean  coasts  of  the  United  States  the  canoes  (Figs.  24,  25) 
of  the  far  Northwest  may  be  mentioned.    These  are  the  native  boats  of  the  Indians  of  Puget  sound  and  Alaska,  and 
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4.  Feet 


Fig.  23.— San  Francisco  fishing  boat. 

2*  feet  long,  7 J  feet  wide,  and  2}  feet  deep.    Weight  of  boat  with  outfit  and  ballast,  2,500  pounds.    The  boat  will  float  at  U  inches  draught  above  top  oi 
keel,  and  will  carry  from  1  to  li  tons  of  general  cargo.    Angles  at  entrance  and  run,  60"  ;  on  the  load-line,  30°  below ;  coefSciont  of  D.  to  J  of  depth,  34  per  cent. 
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6gTire  conspicuously  in  all  the  boat  fisheries  of  that  wild  region.  The  immense  war  canoe  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  decorated  with  grotesque  images  of  hideous  gods  and  animals  in  red,  green,  blue,  and  black  paint,  and 
now  permanently  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington,  came  from  this  region,  and  has  the  general 
appearance  of  all  Indian  canoes.  Its  dimensions  are:  59  feet  in  length,  8  feet  beam  on  the  gunwale,  4  feet  8  inches 
in  width  on  the  floor,  and  3  feet  depth  amidships.  Only  war  canoes  are  decorated  with  painted  pictures,  however, 
the  fishing  boats,  as  a  rule;  being  simply  painted  black  outside,  with  green  or  brown,  or  no  paint  at  all,  inside,  while 
the  channel  in  the  peaked  prow  and  the  eyes  in  the  prow  and  stern  are  painted  red.  The  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
form  of  the  canoes  is  the  long  projecting  prow,  which  bears  a  quaint  resemblance  to  the  outstretched  neck  and  head 
of  a  deer.    Sometimes  the  stern  is  eqixipped  with  a  similar  projection,  but  usually  it  is  cut  off  short  perpendicularly. 


Fig.  24. — PuGET  Sound  canoe. 


30  feet  long,  4  feet  mde  on  top,  2  feet  wide  on  floor,  and  24  inches  in  total  depth,  made  of  a  single  log  of  cedar.    Boat  weiglis  800  pounds  and  floats  light 
on  3  inches  dranght.    Will  carry  20  men  on  12  inches  draught. 


Fig.   25.— PuGET   SOTJND   CANOE. 
A  form  not  uncommon  for  Ashing  boats. 

The  Puget  sound  and  Alaskan  canoes  are  hewed  from  the  trunks  of  the  white  cedar  tree,  two  varieties  of  which 
grow  all  along  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  California,  standing  thickly  in  the  fir  forests.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of 
from  100  to  150  feet,  and  is  often  6  and  7  feet,  sometimes  8  feet,  in  diameter  near  the  ground.  The  wood  is  white 
close-grained,  elastic,  light  and  durable,  the  Puget  Sound  cedar  being  the  lightest  and  best.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  a  boat  of  any  size  desired  can  be  carved  from  a  single  log.  The  usual  sizes  of  canoes  for  shore  fishing  are  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  length,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  width  on  top  and  2  feet  on  the  floor,  with  a  depth  of  from  20  to  24  inches. 
The  body  of  the  boat  to  the  gunwale  is  made  from  one  solid  log,  but  the  prow  and  stern  pieces  are  made  separately, 
and  are  fitted  closely  to  their  places  and  fastened  there  by  means  of  thongs  tied  through  small  holes.  There  are 
no  thwarts  to  these  canoes,  but  4,  5,  or  6  round  bars  of  wood,  each  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  used  in  the  place 
of  thwarts  and  are  lashed  to  their  places  with  thongs  rove^through  small  round  holes,  the  object  being  to  support  the 
sides  of  the  boat  against  the  dash  of  waves  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  outside.    Short  broad-bladed  paddles 
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are  used  for  propelling  power,  the  Indians  sitting  on  mats  and  blankets,  half  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  half  on  the 
gunwales,  facing  toward  the  bow,  and  when  driven  by  three  or  four  muscular  pairs  of  arms  these  light  canoes 
move  with  surprising  speed.  One  knows  not  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  skill  which  has  led  to  the  production  of 
so  light,  swift,  and  serviceable  a  boat  by  savage  men,  or  the  almost  incredible  endurance  displayed  by  the  Indians, 
who  paddle  them  steadily,  while  en  route  to  distant  points,  for  from  12  to  15  hours  at  a  time,  with  no  pause  whatever, 
refreshment  being  snatched  in  mouthfuls  by  the  men  while  busily  plying  their  oars.  Latterly,  the  white  men's 
fashions  have  crept  into  these  canoes  to  some  extent.  Many  of  them  are  fitted  with  a  pair  of  short  oars,  which  are 
plied  by  a  man  sitting  in  the  bow ;  others  have  a  short  pole  mast  forward  of  amidships,  with  a  small  sprit  sail ; 
but  even  if  oars  and  sail  be  used,  the  occupants  of  the  boat  still  line  the  gunwales  after  their  own  ancient  fashion 
and  work  with  the  paddles  continuously  until  they  reach  their  destination. 

ALONG  THE  NOETHEEK  LAKES. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  fishing  on  the  northern  lakes;  but  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  business  has 
grown  to  be  an  industry,  and  of  late  years  it  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  noticeably  to  affect  the  inland 
sales  of  fish  caught  in  the  salt  sea.  The  business  is  carried  on  in  a  multitude  of  small  boats,  the  majority  of 
them  not  large  enough  to  register  at  the  custom-house,  being  of  less  than  5  tons.  Fishing  on  the  lakes  is  an 
alon  g-shore  occupation.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  for  the  men  to  be  out  over  night  in  their  boats,  as  they 
put  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  from  the  bay  where  they  belong,  in  the  early  morning,  and  calculate  to  be 
back  again  perhaps  in  time  for  supper.  Carried  on  in  this  way,  the  business  does  not  require  boats  with  decks  and 
houses,  and-the  fishing  craft  of  the  lakes,  therefore,  do  not  as  a  general  rule  have  either,  nearly  all  of  them  being  open 
boats.  These  boats  are  built  chiefly  at  Ogdensburg,  Clayton,  Oswego,  Charlotte,  and  Buffalo,  NewnYorkj  Erie, 
Pennsylvania;  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Huron,  Eocky  Eiver,  Vermillion,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Sanilac,  Bay  City,  Alpena,  Marquette,  and  the  islands  in  Michigan;  and  on  Green  bay,  and  at  Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc,  Milwaukee,  and  Eacine,  Wisconsin;  but  the  business  is  greatly  scattered,  and  there  are  few  men  who 
construct  more  than  a  dozen  boats  a  year.  A  great  many  boats  are  the  work  of  men  half  fisherman,  half  carpenter, 
who  make  only  one  boat,  or  at  most  two  or  three  boats  in  a  year.  It  is  a  modest  industry,  and  is  the  means  of 
utilizing  the  spare  time  of  a  great  many  men  whose  labor  would  otherwise  find  only  partial  employment. 

The  patterns  of  boats  used  on  the  lakes  all  come  from  the  sea-coasts,  the  builders  in  the  majority  of  cases 
being  eastern  born,  or  of  eastern  descent.  At.Erie,  Pennsylvania,  keel-boats  are  being  built  for  fishing  purposes 
28  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  with  a  foot  sheer,  not  decked,  except  sometimes  for  a  few  feet  at  the 
bow,  but  with  wash-boards  the  whole  length  of  the  gunwales.  These  boats  have  perpendicular  stems  and  V-sterns, 
are  round  on  the  floor,  and  are  fitted  with  center-boards,  the  bottoms  rounding  upward  aft,  as  in  sharpies  and  in 
many  racing  yachts.  They  usually  have  skags  to  assist  in  sailing  on  the  wind  and  also  to  support  the  rudders, 
but  in  many  cases  these  are  omitted.  The  framing  and  the  center  work  axe  of  white  oak ,  and  the  boats  are  often 
planked  with  oak.  Their  weight  causes  them  to  sit  low  in  the  water,  but  they  are  strong  and  seaworthy,  and 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  hard  usage.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  their  rig,  their  generous  beam  and  the  stability  of 
the  boats  enabling  them  to  spread  an  extra  amount  of  canvas.  A  boat  is  accordingly  fitted  with  two  tall  masts, 
on  each  of  which  is  hung  a  fore-and-aft  lower  sail  and  gaff"  topsail,  made  into  one.  A  boom  spreads  the  sail 
below,  and  a  gaff  does  the  same  above,  the  gaff  being  split  in  two,  one-half  going  each  side  of  the  canvas.  The 
two  halves  are  joined  with  screw  bolts,  and  thus  hold  the  canvas  tightly  in  their  clasp.  This  rig  makes  necessary  the 
use  of  one  halliard  only,  the  same  rope  being  used  as  the  downhaul.  There  is  no  jib.  It  is  said  that  this  fashion 
came  originally  from  Ifew  York.    The  boats  cost  about  $250  each. 

Along  the  Ohio  coast  the  sharpie  (Fig.  26)  is  the  favorite  of  the  fishermen.  This  fashion  came  from  Connecticut 
along  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  of  that  state.  The  mouths  of  the  Huron,  Black,  and  other  rivers 
are  full  of  this  class  of  boats,  which'  are  pulled  up  into  the  bulrushes  on  the  flats  when  not  in  use.  They  are  large, 
open  boats,  each  carrying  .an  anchor  and  often  a  chain.  The  average  size  of  a  sharpie  is  36  feet  long,  lOJ  feet  wide, 
and  3  feet  deep,  being  thus  a  fuller,  heavier,  and  more  capacious  boat  than  a  Connecticut  sharpie  of  the  same  length. 
It  takes  two  men  17  days  to  build  one,  and  its  value,  when  finished,  is  about  $225.  While  36  feet  is  the  average  and 
popular  length,  the  boats  vary  in  size,  some  being  not  over  24  feet  in  length  and  others  as  high  as  42  feet,  and  cost 
from  $276  to  $300  each.  The  bilge-log,  top  timbers,  stern,  and  center-board  of  an  Ohio  sharpie  are  made  of  oak ; 
the  planking  and  flooring  are  white  pine.  About  8  00  feet  of  pine  and  200  feet  of  oak  are  cut  up  in  building  a  boat. 
The  stem  rakes  a  few  inches ;  the  sides  flare  from  10  to  12  inches. 

The  greatest  beam  is  forward  of  amidships.  Eight  in  the  bow  there  is  a  stout  breast  hook,  supporting  a  bit  of 
"ekeing",  or  a  short  deck,  which  in  its  turn  supports  the  foremast  and  allows  room  for  working  the  sail  and  anchor. 
A  few  feet  from  the  bow  there  is  a  stout  thwart,  with  a  parting  board  or  bulkhead  underneath  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  sliding  about.  The  center-board  is  nearly  amidships.  A  strong  thwart  just  aft  of  the  board  supports  the 
mizzen-mast,  and  a  few  feet  farther  aft  occurs  a  low  thwart  with  parting-board.  The  stern  is  broad  and  overhanging, 
and  there  is  a  stem  seat  for  the  steersman,  with  a  raised  platform  for  his  feet.    As  a  rule,  the  boat  has  no  wash- 
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board.  There  are  two  masts ;  no  bowsprit.  A  32-foot  sharpie  is  fitted  with  36-  and  34-foot  masts;  a  36-foot  boat 
with  masts  48  and  46  feet  long.  The  masts  rake  considerably,  and  carry  the  same  style  of  sail  as  the  Brie  boats. 
The  capacity  of  the  Ohio  sharpie  is  quite  unusual.  It  carries  from  7^  to  12  tons  of  pound-nets,  fish,  and 
apparatus,  besides  the  crew;  and,  in  addition  to  its  ability  in  this  direction,  it  is  also  a  very  fast  and  manageable 
boat. 


Pig.  26— Ohio  shakpik. 

3a  feet  long,  lOJ  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep  inside.  Weight,  with  Bails  and  rigging,  3,500  pounds.  Will  carry  8  tons  of  nets,  fish,  etc.,  on  18  inches  dranght 
of  water. 

At  Marquette  boats  are  in  use  that  greatly  resemble  the  pink.  They  are  clinker-built,  sharp-sterned,  and 
schooner-rigged,  and  measure  from  22  to  28  feet  on  the  keel  and  from  7  to  9  feet  across  the  gunwales.  These  boats 
are  from  24  to  32  inches  deep,  and  cost  from  $200  to  $300  each. 
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Steam  has  lately  come  into  use  at  Marquette  to  a  considerable  extent,  small  tugs  from  40  to  50  feet  long  on  the 
keel,  8  to  12  feet  beam,  and  5  or  6  feet  deep,  being  now  employed,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  carried 
on  there  by  the  owners  of  these  vessels.  As  the  steam  tug  is  not  peculiarly  a  fishing  vessel,  it  will  be  described 
elsewhere. 

THE  BIJILDING  INDUSTRY. 

The  preceding  pages  will  show  in  what  a  scattered  and  fragmentary  manner  the  business  of  building  fishing 
boats  and  vessels  is  carried  on.  The  industry  is  not  concentrated  in  a  special  class  of  shops  and  yards,  but  is  widely 
diffused  among  the  regular  builders  of  boats  and  vessels,  and  some  of  it  is  carried  on  by  amateurs.  There  are  few 
establishments  which  make  a  specialty  of  any  branch  of  fishing-boat  building;  and  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate 
the  statistics  and  details  of  this  line  of  shipbuilding  from  the  general  work  which  goes  on  in  behalf  of  the  merchant 
service,  it  is  deemed  best  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  building  industry,  so  far  as  fishing 
vessels  are  concerned,  until  the  same  topic  is  taken  up  with  reference  to  wooden  merchant  vessels. 
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Chaptbe  II.— merchant  SAILING  VESSELS. 

Wooden  sailing  vessels  for  the  merchant  service  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States.  A  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Purdy,  special  agent  of  the  census  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  steam  navigation,  shows  the  following  facts  concerning  the  tonnage  of  the  "United  States  in  the  census  year  of  1880 : 


Vessels. 

Kumter. 

Tonnage. 

16, 830 
5,139 
8,771 
5,033 
2,702 
U5 
46 

2,366,258 

1,221,207 

1, 253,  688 

1, 331, 563 

220, 690 

86,  390 

7,638 

Hulks 

The  fishing  fleet  comprises  about  2,600  vessels  large  enough  to  be  documented  by  the  custom-houses,  registering 
in  the  aggregate  120,000  tons.  The  documented  yachting  fleet  includes  180  small  vessels,  a  total  of  4,300  tons. 
All  the  rest  of  the  sailing  fleet  are  merchant  vessels,  employed  on  the  coasts  or  on  the  northern  lakes,  or  in  foreign 
trade.  There  are  only  five  or  six  iron  ships  in  the  whole  number,  all  the  rest  being  timber-built.-  Americans  prefer 
wooden  vessels,  and  at  present  they  build  few  others  for  the  general  freighting  service.  For  fifty  years  the  largest 
and  best  wooden  sailing  ships  in  the  world  have  been  built  in  the  ship-yards  of  the  United  States. 

Nature  having  fitted  this  continent  for  ship-building  by  supplying  it  with  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  vessels 
have  been  built  upon  our  shores  from  the  first  year  of  actual  settlement,  the  first  ship,  oddly  enough,  having  been 
constructed  to  carry  a  little  band  of  settlers  away  from  an  inhospitable  region  which  they  wished  to  leave  after 
their  first  winter.  This  vessel  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine,  a  region  which  has  since 
become  famous  for  its  ships,  and  which  is  now  the  leading  locality,  certainly  in  America,  for  the  construction  of 
sailing  ships.  In  1607  a  company  of  English  colonists  came  to  Stage  island,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  in  the  vessels 
Gift  of  God  and  Mary  and  John  to  plant  a  settlement  near  the  fishing  groujids  of  New  England.  Sir  George 
Popham,  Sir  Perdinando  Gorges,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  other  leading  men  were  identified  with  this  enterprise,  and 
the  company  of  emigrants  was  composed  of  Captain  Ealeigh  Gilbert,  Edward  Harlow,  Edward  Davis,  and  about  a 
hundred  others.  The  original  purpose  was  to  land  on  Monhegan  island,  then,  as  now,  noted  for  fishing;  but  finally 
they  went  to  Stage  island  and  began  the  settlement.  The  ships  then  returned  to  England,  leaving  45  people  behind. 
The  severity  of  the  winter  discouraged  the  pipneers,  and,  growing  homesick,  they  built  a  vessel  in  which  to  return. 
It  was  a  staunch  and  excellent  little  vessel,  a  two-master,  named  the  Virginia,  and  in«after  years  this  bark  made 
several  voyages  to  the  English  settlements  on  this  continent.  She  is  said  to  have  been  of  "  thirty  tons  burden", 
and  judging  of  her  dimensions  from  the  rules  for  tonnage  then  in  vogue,  and  also  from  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  vessels  of  that  day,  she  must  have  been  about  60  feet  long,  17  feet  broad  on  the  main  beam,  and  lOJ  feet  deep 
in  the  hold. 

The  Dutch  at  New  York  built  the  next  vessel.  The  emigrants  from  Holland  in  1614  lost  one  of  their  ships- 
by  fire,  and  in  1615-'16,  to  replace  it,  Adrian  Blok  built  the  small  yacht  Onrest,  of  16  tons  burden,  which  was  38  feet 
long  on  the  keel,  44J  feet  long  over  all,  and  11  feet  beam.  What  is  now  understood  as  a  yacht  is  a  vessel  with  a 
long,  sharp  bow  and  sharj)  floor,  designed  especially  for  speed,  and  used  solely  for  pleasure;  but  the  Onrest  was  no 
such  craft,  the  yacht  of  her  time  being  broad  and  round,  with  a  bluff  bow,  and  was  made  for  light  draught,  on 
account  of  the  shallow  water  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Netherlands.  This  model  has  been  preserved  in 
Dutch  drawings.  The  Onrest  was  employed  for  several  years  in  exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  thirty-eighth 
to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  Block  island  was  visited  during  one  of  her  excursions,  and  took  its  name  from 
Adrian  Blok. 

With  the  exception  of  fishing  boats  and  shallops  there  is  no  record  of  the  building  of  any  other  boatp  until  1631. 
In  that  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  little  bark  Blessing  of  the  Bay  was  launched  into  the  Mystic  river  at  Medford 
for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  She  was  built  at  the  instance  of  Gbvernor  Winthrop,  and  was  finished 
lender  his  eye,  the  object  being  to  open  communication  with  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  to  trade  to 
various  parts  of  the  coast.  Governor  Winthrop  wanted  a  strong  vessel,  and  she  was  largely  made  of  locust.  The 
Blessing  of  the  Bay  ran  to  Long  Island  and  other  settled  localities  for  a  short  time  and  then  disappeared  from 
view,  and  it  is  possible  that  she  was  the  unfortunate  vessel  that  was  sent  by  Winthrop  and  others  from  Boston  to 
Virginia  in  1633  with  a  load  of  fish  and  furs  and  was  wrecked  on  the  capes  when  near  her  destination. 

The  abundance  of  good  timber  in  New  England  was  a  strong  attraction  to  some  of  the  British  merchants  under 
whose  auspices  the  new  colonies  were  settled.    The  forests  of  England  were  beginning  to  be  impoverished ;  timber 
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was  dear  in  the  mother  land  and  ships  were  costly ;  and  the  importation  of  American  lumber,  particularly  of  sticks 
suitable  for  masts  and  spars,  was  encouraged  from  the  earliest  years.  One  of  the  Massachusetts  company,  Matthew 
Craddock,  an  eminent  merchant  and  ship-owner  of  London,  and  president  of  the  comijany,  began  an  organized 
effort  at  ship-building,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  "  was  more  forward  in  advancing  out  of  his  substance  than  any  other, 
being  generally  the  highest  in  all  subscriptions".  He  never  came  to  the  colony  in  person,  but  sent  over  a  number 
of  his  own  men  to  build  vessels  and  operate  for  him.  Every  one  of  the  company  who  subscribed  £50  was  to  have 
200  acres  of  land  allotted  to  him.  Mr.  Craddock  located  his  claim  on  the  Mystic  river,  3  miles  from  the  infant 
village  of  Charlestdwn,  at  a  place  called  Medford  at  the  time,  and  afterward  "Keck  of  Land".  Wood  says,  in  1034, 
speaking  of  the  Mystic  river: 

Ou  the  East  side  is  Maister  Craddock's  plantation,  -where  he  hath  impaled  a  Parke,  where  he  keepes  his  Cattle  till  he  can  store  it 
with  Deere :  Here  likewise  he  is  at  charges  of  building  ships.  The  last  yeare  one  was  upon  the  Stookes  of  a  hundred  Tunne ;  that  being 
finished,  they  are  to  build  one  of  twice  her  burden.  Ships  without  either  Ballast  or  loading  may  floate  down  this  Kiver :  otherwise  the 
Oyster-banke  would  hinder  them  which  Crosseth  the  Channell. 

Several  vessels  of  good  size  were  launched  from  the  yard  at  this  spot,  and  they  all  went  to  England  to  go  into 
the  general  service  of  their  "builder  and  owner;  but  as  they  were  not  employed  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  there  is 
little  record  of  them. 

There  was  so  much  large  timber  of  thoroughly  good  quality,  and  the  wood  was  so  dheap,  that  vessels  could 
have  been  built  here  at  a  large  reduction  from  the  cost  in  England;  an  advantage  which  has  never  failed  to  produce 
striking  results  when  put  to  proper  use.  For  several  years,  with  the  view  of  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
the  new  territory  in  this  respect,  the  emigration  of  shipwrights  to  America  was  encouraged,  and  special  privileges 
were  given  them,  such  as  exemption  from  the  duty  of  training  and  from  the  taxation  of  property  actually  used  in 
ship- building.  The  inducements  offered  brought  a  number  of  good  carpenters  to  ISTew  England,  who  settled  in 
Boston,  Salem,  Gloucester,  Scituate,  and  other  coast  towns  and  constructed  whatever  vessels  were  demanded  by 
the  times.  But  there  was  no  organized  eftbrt  to  develop  the  industry  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Craddock.  Natural 
advantages  go  for  little  without  enterprising  men  to  make  use  of  them,  and  for  many  years  the  production  of  merchant 
shipping  was  only  of  a  scattered  and  modest  character.  Fishing  boats  were  built  in  abundance,  but  trading  vessels 
only  now  and  then,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  about  £4  per  ton. 

After  the  village  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  was  planted  a  small  coasting  trade  sprang  up  around  Boston 
bay  which  led  to  some  building.  The  villages  ou  the  bay  were  without  firewood  and  hay,  and  sloops  and  lighters  were 
built  to  bring  these  articles  from  the  islands  and  from  the  coasts  north  and  south.  Many  fishing  boats  were 
emplbyed  in  this  trade  in  the  winter  time;  but  firewood  being  a  cargo  for  which  they  were  not  well  adapted, 
regular  wood  boats  were  preferred,  and  from  a  small  beginning  there  soon  grew  up  a  large  fleet  of  wood  sloops,  owned 
all  along  the  Massachusetts  coast,  the  most  of  them  probably  being  built  at  Salein.  Six  shipwrights  had 
settled  in  Salem  as  early  as  1629,  and  three  small  shallops  were  built  there  the  same  year;  and  while  there 
were  not  many  vessels  demanded,  there  was  nevertheless  work  enough  for  a  few  good  men.  The  industry  seems  ' 
to  have  thrived  in  Salem  from  the  start,  and  the  village  soon  became  conspicuous  for  its  ship-yards  and  for  the 
abundance  of  vessels  produced.  Many  wood  sloops  were  afterward  built  on  Cape  Ann,  and  Gloucester  had  50 
in  1706. 

The  building  of  merchant  vessels  is  the  offspring  of  a  desire  to  trade.  For  the  first  20  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  the  colonists  thought  only  of  building  enough  boats  to  keep  the  fishermen  employed  and  to  carry 
products  along  the  coast  to  and  from  the  different  towns.  The  transatlantic  trade  took  place  entirely  in  European 
ships.  About  1640  the  colonists,  began  to  need  large  vessels  for  themselves.  They  had  fish  to  sell,  which  the 
merchants  of  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  other  islands  wished  to  buy;  and  the  latter  had  produce  which, 
on  their  part,  they  wished  to  market  in  New  England.  Eev.  Hugh  Peters,  of  famous  memory,  stirred  up  the  people 
on  this  subject  with  great  success,  and  the  building  of  vessels  with  which  to  trade  with  the  southern  islands 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  his  efforts.    Winthrop  writes : 

The  general  fear  of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone  and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  iis 
on  work  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own,  for  which  eud  Mr.  Peters,  beicg  a  man  of  very  public  spirit  and  singular  activity  for  all 
occasions,  procured  some  to  join  for  building  a  ship  at  Salem  of  300  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  stirred  up  by  his  example,  set 
upon  the  building  of  another  at  Boston  of  150  tons. 

These  two  vessels  were  finished  the  following  year.  In  1641  two  other  vessels  were  building  at  Salem,  and  in 
1C42  three  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at  Dorchester.  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  ship-builduig  in  New 
England  for  the  general  trade.  The  vessels  were  successful,  and  gave  the  industry  a  strong  impetus.  One  wide- 
awake and  zealous  man  woke  up  the  whole  coast,  and  after  1642  a  large  number  of  New  England  towns  began  to 
build  vessels  for  distant  voyages.  That  was  240  years  ago ;  and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  change  from  that  day 
to  this  in  the  method  of  dividing  the  ownership  of  vessels  among  a  number  of  part  owners  in  the  general  system  of 
framing  and  planking  vessels,  or  in  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  different  parts  of  the  structure.  The  things 
which  have  changed  in  the  course  of  these  240  years  are  the  forms  of  the  hulls,  in  view  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  governing  speed  and  stability  in  the  water,  the  fashions  of  sails  and  rigging,  the  materials  of 
construction,  the  cost  of  vessels,  and  the  devices  employed  in  the  ship-yard  for  saving  human  labor  and  for 
improving  its  efficiency. 
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The  dawn  of  the  industry  in  the  Eew  World  was  thought  worthy  of  comment  in  England,  and  was  referred  to 
in  books  of  travels  and  in  official  reports.    In  New  EnglanWs  First  Fruits,  September,  1642,  is  the  information: 

Besides  many  boats,  shallops,  hoys,  lighters,  pinnaces,  we  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  an  100, 200,  300, 400  tons.  Five  of  them 
are  already  at  sea,  many  more  of  them  in  hand  at  this  present. 

In  Lechford's  News  from  New  England,  London,  1642,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  provinces  were 
^'building  of  ships  and  had  a  good  store  of  barks,  catches,  lighters,  shallops,  and  other  vessels"-  There  is  very 
iittle  in  the  records  to  show  what  the  products  of  the  little  ship-yards  were  from  year  to  year.  The  amount  of 
building  up  to  1665  was  referred  to,  however,  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
while  having  that  famous  legislative  dispute  with  Colonel  Eichard  Nichols,  George  Cartwright,  Sir  Eobert  Carr, 
and  Samuel  Maverick: 

The  number  of  their  ships  and  vessels,  as  follows :  about  eighty  from  20  to  40  tons,  about  forty  from  40  to  100  tons,  and  about  a 
dozen  ships  above  100  tons. 

That  more  than  this  number  were  huilt  is  certain,  for  even  at  that  early  period  the  merchants  of  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  islands  were  sending  to  Kew  England  for  their  vessels,  and  many  were  built  for 
them. 

About  1670  Sir  Joshua  Child  took  alarm  at  the  growth  of  shipping  in  America.    He  declared : 

Of  all  the  American  plantations,  his  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  building  of  shipping  as  New  England,  nor  any  comparably  so 
qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but  principally  by  reason  of  their  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries;  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and  in  prospect  more  dangerous,  to  any  mother 
kingdom,  than  the  increase  in  shipping  in  her  colonies,  plantations,  or  provinces. 

In  Connecticut  ship-building  began  soon  after  the  first  settlements.  The  people  all  provided  themselves  with 
fishing  boats  at  the  start,  and  shallops  were  then  built  for  small  coasting  and  river  trade  between  the  different 
towns.  Travel  and  traffic  being  by  water,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  good  roads,  the  shallop,  afterward  called  the 
sloop,  was  the  universal  boat  for  the  purpose,  and  was  generally  decked.  A  few  pinnaces,  or  open  long  boats 
•(though  sometimes  decked),  were  also  built,  and  lighters  were  made  to  bring  goods  from  the  ships  arriving  from 
England  up  to  the  river  towns.  Small  as  these  ships  from  Europe  were,  they  each  drew  about  10  feet  of  water, 
and  could  not  ascend  small  rivers.  A  decree  of  the  general  court  at  New  Haven,  June  11,  1640,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  infant  industry  of  that  town.  'In  callings  that  required  skill,  among  which  was  that  of  "ship- 
earpenters",  master-workmen  were  to  be  paid  not  above  2  shillings  6  pence  per  day  in  summer,  "in  w<=h  men  may 
worke  12  howers,  butt  lesse  then  10  howers  dilligently  improved  cannot  be  accounted  nor  may  be  admitted  for  a 
full  dayes  worke,  nor  in  winter  above  2s.  a  day,  in  w^h  at  least  8  howers  to  be  dilligently  improved  in  worke."  Thqpe 
not  master-workmen  were  to  have  2  shillings  per  day  in  summer  and  20  pence  in  winter.  The  order  of  the  court 
continues:  "  For  goeing  with  boats  of  severall  sorts,  the  man  not  above  2s.  a  tyde,  the  whole  tyde  being  dilligently 
improved,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  imploym*.  And  for  boates,  according  to  their  quallity  and  burden.  A 
lighter  of  16  tunne  w*h  a  boate  or  cannow  w*h  her  not  above  3s.  a  tide,  and  one  of  12  tunne,  with  a  boate,  not 
above  2s.  6^.  a  tide.  A  shallop  of  4  tunne,  not  above  Is.  a  tide,  and  so  in  respective  proportion.  Butt  in  such 
raines  or  stormes  that  goods  cannot  be  laden  without  spoyling,  nor  the  boat  stirr  though  the  tide  serve,  no  paym* 
to  be  made  for  the  boate  in  such  tides,  though  the  man  be  paid  while  he  attends  the  service."  The  rates  for 
master-workmen  were  lowered  6  pence  a  day  in  1641.  In  1648  a  ship  was  built  at  New  Haven  by  carpenters,  who 
were  brought  from  Boston  for  the  purpose,  and  for  many  years  Massachusetts  gave  to  the  other  coasts  of  thie  country 
the  best  carpenters  they  had  for  ship-building.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  chief  object  of  the  people  of  New  Haven, 
Ouilford,  and  Milford  was  trade,  and  the  better  to  be  accommodated  they  built  their  houses  on  small  lots  of  land  near 
the  water's  edge. 

They  built  vessels  for  foreign  voyages,  and  set  up  trading  houses  upon  lands  which  they  purchased  at  Delaware  bay  for  the  sake 
■of  beaver,  but  were  imsuccessfnl,  and  their  stocks  sunk  very  fast,  and  in  5  or  6  years  they  were  much  exhausted.  Unwilling  to  give 
over,  they  exerted  themselves  as  a  last  effort  in  building  a  ship  for  the  trade  to  England,  in  which  they  put  their  whole  stock  of 
money,  plate,  and  all  the  proper  goods  they  could  procure,  to  make  a  more  valuable  adventure.  In  her  went  passengers  Mr.  Grigson, 
■one  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  solicit  a  patent,  and  8  or  10  more  considerable  persons,  who,  to  use  Mr.  Cotton's  expression,  aU  went 
to  heaven  by  water,  the  ship  never  being  heard  of  after  sailing.  The  loss  of  this  ship  entirely  broke  them  up  as  traders,  and  they  turned 
to  husbandry  for  their  support. 

The  names  of  the  Swallow  and  the  Fellowship  are  preserved  in  the  Connecticut  records  of  1649  as  two  of  the 
vessels  of  that  dat«.  The  unfortunate  end  of  the  early  ventures  in  general  trade  did  not,  however,  stop  the'building 
of  small  vessels  in  Connecticut,  and  sloops  for  coasting  and  river  purposes  were  buUt  at  New  Haven  and  on  the 
Connecticut  river  in  considerable  numbers.  There  was  a  fine  body  of  excellent  timber  in  the  province,  white  oak, 
chestnut,  pine,  and  spruce,  all  of  it  coming  down  to  the  banks  of  the  water-courses,  and  this  was  continually 
resorted  to  as  material  for  small  vessels. 

Ship-building  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river  began  early.  The  yacht  of  Adrian  Blok  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  were  anxious  to  encourage  the  starting  of  ship-yards, 
and  granted  many  privileges  for  the  purpose.  March  10, 1649,  it  was  ordered  that  only  the  owners  of  real  estate 
in  New  Amsterdam  below  the  Harlem  river  should  have  the  right  to  build  yachts,  sloops,  and  vessels;  but  in  1650 
new  freedom  and  exemptions  were  granted,  and  all  who  were  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  Hudson  river  were  to  have 
the  right,  gratuitously,  to  cut  and  draw  from  the  public  forests  as  much  timber  as  they  should  need  for  the 


Wybrant  Pietersen,  , 

'  ^  as  witnesses. 
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construction  of  vessels.  In  1652  a  master  ship-carpenter  came  from  Holland  expressly  to  build  a  shijj-house  and 
stocks  and  go  into  business ;  but  most  of  the  work  done  in  the  early  years  was  at  the  ship-yard  of  the  company. 
Private  enterprise  was  long  in  awakening.  The  following  document  has  been  preserved  in  the  company's  records, 
covering  the  work  done  in  the  years  from  1633  to  1638 : 

Return  of  the  Ships  built  and  ebpaiked  in  New  Nbthbrland  during  Wouter  van  Twillek's  Administration. 

Before  me,  Comelis  van  Tienhoven,  secretary  of  New  Netherland,  appeared  in  presence  of  the  undersigned  witnesses  Tymen  Jansen,  sliip- 
carpenter,  about  36  years  old,  and  with  true  Christian  words  in  stead  and  under  promise  of  a  solemn  oath,  if  necessary,  at  the  request  of 
his  Honor,  Director  General  Kieft,  declared,  testified  and  deposed,  that  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he,  deponent,  during  the  administration 
[of  Mr.  van  Tioiller']  has  worked  as  ship's  carpenter  and  has  been  engaged  on  all  old  and  new  work  which  Mr.  Tmller  ordered  to  be 
made,  to  wit: 

A°  1633  the  ship  "Sotitberck"  repaired  and  provided  with  new  knees. 

Other  carpenters  have  long  worked  on  the  ship  "Hope  of  Groeningen  and  Omlanden". 

The  yacht  "Mope''  captured  A"  1632  by  said  van  Tmller  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  planked  up  higher. 

The  yacht  "Prins  Willem"  has  been  built. 

The  yacht  "Amsterdam''  almost  finished. 

A  large  open  boat. 

In  the  yacht  "  Weael"  an  orlop  and  caboose  were  made. 

In  the  yacht  "Vreede"  the  same. 

The  boat  "Omwal"  at  Fort  Orange. 

The  yacht  with  a  mizzen  sold  to  Barent  Dircksen. 

The  wood-(5utters'  boat. 

Divers  farmboats  and  skiffs  were  sold  to  various  parties. 

Also  many  boats  and  yawls  made  for  the  sloops. 

Moreover  the  carpenters  constantly  repaired  and  caulked  the  old  craft. 

All  of  which  he,  deponent,  declares  to  be  true  and  to  have  testified  and  deposed  at  the  aforesaid  request  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
without  regard  of  persons  but  only  in  the  interest  of  truth.    Done  at  Fort  Amsterdam  this  22*  of  March  A"  1639. 

Maurits  Jansen,  > 

This  is  the  m        4-  of 
Tymen  Jansen.  \w 

After  the  English  occupation  of  New  Tork  ship-building  was  continued  on  a  small  scale.  Two  ships  are  known 
to  have  been  built  in  1669,  one  of  120  tons  at  Kew  Tork,  and  one  of  about  65  tons  at  Gravesend,  Long  Island.  In 
1678  Governor  Andros  reports : 

There  may  have  lately  traded  to  y=  ooUony,  in  a  yeare,  from  tenn  to  fifteen  shipps  or  vessella  of  about  together  100  tunns  each, 
English,  New  England,  and  our  o wne  built,  of  which  5  small  shipps  and  a  ketch  now  belonging  to  New  Yorke  foure  of  them  built  there. 

The  record  of  passes  issued  by  the  governor  of  Kew  Tork  during  the  years  1678-'80,  however,  mentions  23  ships 
as  hailing  from  Few  Tork  which  were  probably  built  in  the  province,  as  in  several  cases  not  included  in  the  above 
23  the  entry  reads  "Ship  Beaver,  of  New  Tork,  an  Unglish-built  craft".  The  description  of  one  of  the  23  as  "a 
great  square-sterned  boat  with  two  bulkheads  "  gives  us  an  idea  on  what  lines  ships  were  then  built.  Governor 
Andros  must  have  been  mistaken  when  making  the  above  statement,  or  else  the  trade  of  Kew  Tork  increased 
rapidly  within  a  year  after  he  made  it ;  for  from  June  to  November,  1681, 154  entries  of  vessels  were  made  at  the 
New  Tork  collector's  office,  and  from  November,  1680,  to  March,  1690,  530  clearances  were  issued,  a  large  percentage 
being  without  doubt  New  Tork  built  ships,  including  vessels  navigating  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers. 

In  1700  there  hailed  from  New  Tork  124  ships  of  100  tons  and  under,  ketches,  brigantines,  and  sloops,  while 
Boston  had  194,  among  them  ships  of  300  tons.  Lord  Gornbury  (governor  of  New  Tork  from  1701  to  1709)  found 
that  the  war  then  waging  between  England  and  France  had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  shipping  interest  of  New 
Tork,  as  nlany  New  Tork  vessels  had  been  lost,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  did  hot  encourage  the  owners  of 
ship-yards  or  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  such  property.  His  report  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  in 
1708  teUs  us  how  far  the  shipping  of  New  Tork  had  been  injured:  "There  has  formerly  belonged  to  this  port  32 
topsail  vessels,  besides  sloops ;  now  we  can't  reckon  above  28  topsail  vessels  and  sloops."  It  also  informs  us  that 
many  of  the  vessels  owned  by  merchants  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  others  of  the  Leeward  islands,  which  were 
nearly  all  built  in  America,  came  from  New  Tork,  and  that  not  more  than  six  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands  were 
built  in  the  West  Indies.  The  ship-building  interest  at  New  Tork  did  not  recover  quickly  from  the  blows  inflicted 
by  the  war.  In  1721  the  lords  of  trade,  etc.,  reporting  to  the  king  on  the  state  of  the  American  colonies,  say 
that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  Tork  are  small  and  not  considerable  in  numbers,  being  employed 
only  in  the  carrying  trade  to  the  southern  islands  and  neighboring  colonies.  The  transatlantic  trade  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  English  bottoms,  of  which  64,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,330  tons,  arrived  in  New  Tork  from  1714  to 
1717.  During  the  same  period  63  English  ships  were  cleared  from  New  Tork  for  British  ports,  464  ships, 
•sloops,  and  other  vessels  for  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent  and  the  West  Indies,  and  118  to  other  than 
English  ports.  A  certain  percentage  of  these  vessels  were  built  at  the  port,  but  the  ship-yards  languished  for  many 
years,  their  product  being  principally  sloops  and  small  vessels. 
4  s  B 
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It  is  probable  that  one  strong  reason  for  the  dullness  in  ship-building  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was  the 
activity  in  New  England  through  all  this  period.  The  latter  section  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a  steady 
demand  for  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade,  and  its  ship-yards  had  something  to  do  nearly  all  the  time.  If  the  men 
were  not  hewing  out  the  timbers  and  putting  together  the  materials  for  a  new  sloop,  ketch,  or  bark,  they  were  apt 
to  be  busy  repairing  an  old  vessel ;  and  as  wages  are  lower  and  labor  more  skillful  where  work  is  steady,  the  Ifew 
England  yards  could  build  better  and  cheaper  ships  than  those  in  the  other  provinces.  South  of  New  York  there 
was  little  or  no  building  in  colonial  times,  and,  as  above  shown,  there  was  not  much  even  at  New  York.  Tonnage 
was  chiefly  built  in  New  England,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  little  of  a  definite  character  on  record  to 
show  what  the  production  in  New  England  amounted  to  in  that  period,  the  only  data  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
being  contained  in  the  colonial  archives  in  the  state-house  at  Boston.  The  inspection  and  registry  of  vessels  of  30 
tons  and  upward  was  ordered  in  1698,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  mother  country.  From  1698  to  1714  a  registry 
of  vessels  was  kept,  and  this  record,  covering  450  pages  of  a  large  ledger,  has  been  condensed  and  tabulated  for 
this  report.    The  act  required : 

That  when  and  so  often  as  any  ship  or  Vessel  of  Thirty  Tuns  or  upward  is  to  be  built  and  set  up  in  any  Town  or  place  within  this 
province  [of  Massachusetts],  before  any  Plank  be  brought  on  the  Carpenter  or  Undertaker  shall  repair  unto  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  within  the  same  County,  who  upon  request  made  is  hereby  impowered  to  appoint  and  authorize  one  or  more  able  Shipwrights  to 
be  Overseers  and  Surveyors  of  the  s*  Building^  and  of  all  the  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  inspectors  were  required  to  survey  each  plank  and  timber.  Another  law  for  carrying  into  effect  "An  act 
for  preventing  frauds  and  regulating  abuses  in  the  plantation  trade "  demanded  the  registry  pf  the  vessels.  In 
their  enactments  fishing  vessels  were  left  out  of  the  account,  as  they  were,  as  a  rule,  of  less  than  15  tons  burden.  It 
was  therefore  substantially  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  time  alone  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  law.  As  for 
the  tonnage  itself,  that  was  arrived  at  by  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cargo  which  could  be  actually  carried,  so  many 
tons  meaning  the  actual  burden  of  the  vessel.  The  rule  on  this  subject  was  established  in  France  in  1681  by  order  of 
Colbert.  With  a  view  to  fixing  the  relation  between  capacity  of  hull  and  cargo,  or  burden,  the  cubic  feet  of  space 
occupied  by  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  was  considered  as  being  42  cubic  feet.  The  average  contents  of  the  hull  were 
45  per  cent,  of  the  parallelopipedon  inclosing  it;  and  hence  the  product  of  the  principal  dimensions,  multiplied  by 
0.45  and  divided  by  42,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  actual  number  of  tons  weight  of  goods  that  would  be 
stowed  away  in  the  hull  and  carried.  It  was  the  same  as  multiplying  the  length  of  keel  by  the  breadth  and  depth, 
and  dividing  by  94.  The  English  adopted  this  plan  in  substance ;  but,  after  all,  the  rule  was  so  variously  applied 
that  the  result  was  indefinite.  Besides  that,  the  government  officers  had  one  plan,  the  builders  another,  and  often 
individual  builders  had  different  plans.  The  owners  often  had  plans  of  their  own,  and  the  same  ship  which  paid 
duties  on  50  tons  when  importing  foreign  goods  would  often  be  rated  at  100  tons  when  hired  as  a  government 
transport.  This  looseness  in  estimate  is  seen  in  the  record  at  the  Massachusetts  state-house,  many  vessels  appearing 
several  times  in  the  ledger,  and  often  at  a  different  rating  each  time,  the  burden  varying  10  or  20  tons  from  the 
original  register,  and  one  extreme  case  was  found  where  a  ship  was  documented  once  as  of  130  tons  and  afterward 
as  of  20  tons.  The  tonnage  stated  in  the  register,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  The  dimensions 
of  vessels  are  not  given ;  such  as  it  is,  however,  the  record  remains  a  valuable  one,  as  showing  the  production  of 
New  England  ship-yards  from  1696  to  1714,  and  to  some  extent  for  a  few  previous  years^  The  record,  condensed, 
is  as  follows,  the  duplications  having  been  sifted  out  as  far  as  possible : 


Places  wliere  built. 

SLOOPS. 

PINKS. 

KETCHES. 

BElGANiraEB. 

BAKK8. 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

,No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1674. 

1 

15 

1676. 

1 

34 

1677. 

1 

1 
1 

15 

15 
16 

1678. 

1 

35 

1 

70 

1 

90 

16S1. 

1 

20 

168^. 

1 
1 

1 

30 
20 

25, 

16S3. 

Soituate 

England 

!• 

1 
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BLOQPS.         .  1 

PDtKS.              1 

1 

KETCHES. 

BBIGANTINEB. 

BABKS. 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Xonsage. 

Ko. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1684. 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

60 

1685. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
15 
14 
12 

1 

70 

1«S6. 

1 

30 

1 
1 
1 

15 
10 
15 

1 

25 

1 

2 

1 

30 
50 
16 

2 

32 

1 

20 

1 

12 

1 

80 

1689. 

1 

60 

1 

25 

1 

60 

1 

99 



1 

20 

1 
1 
1 

10 
15 
20 

1691. 

1 

1 

30 

12 



1 

170 

1 

10 

2 

60 

1 

12 

169S. 

1          1 

35 

3 

400 

1 
1 

16 
35 

1 

40 

! 

1 

1 
1 

130 

Mil  f ATI 





30O 

2 

37 



1693. 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

120 
60 

1 

90 

1 

40 

1 

60 

40 
85 

1 



30 
60 

1 

1 

20 
25 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1 

2 
1 

25 
40 

55 
30 

ii 

Vircinia 



1 

1694. 

3 

230 

1 
1 
3 
2 

30 
45 
140 

... 

1 

1 

Salom 

2 
5 

60 
145, 

1 

30 

J       1 

60 

1 

SO 

Soituato 

110   1        1 

70  ''        1 

80 
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Places  whero  built. 

SLOOPS. 

PINKS. 

KETCHES. 

BBIGANTIMES. 

BABKS. 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

ITo. 

Tonnage. 

So. 

Tonnage. 

■No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1694— CoDtinued. 
If ewbury 

1 
1 

30 
30 



Beverly . .        ....,,..       ...... 

1 

25 

1 

2 

40 
90 

Milton     - 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

40 
20 

40 
10 
30 
30 

• 

Ehode  Island .        .          

IjOng  Island,  If ew  Xort       .               ....          

1 
2 

50 
50 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

40 

38 
45 
70 
25 
30 

94 
10 
20 
35 

169S. 

3 

1 
1 

145 
50 
20 

1 

400 

1 

40 

1 

60 

Bristol •- . . . 

HingTiam 

Pemaquid,  Maine 

York,  Maine 

1 

60 

Kittery 

1 
1 

40 
60 

Khode  Island .- 

Connecticut 

2 

1 
1 

45 
30 
15 

Milford 

ISngland 

1 

10 
2 

1 

70 

1696. 

1 
1 

70 
30 

1 
1 

60 
40 

1,120 

3 

80 

1 
1 
2 

45 
50 
70 

290 

150 

1 

1 

1 

25 

35 

15 

2 

50 

1 

50 

3 

280 

1 

40 

1 

60 

1 

1 
1 

50 

50 
60 

Piscataqna,  ITew  Hampshire 

1 

110 

2 

60 

1" 
1 

1 

1 
1 

25 
30 

15 
20 
20 

Connecticut 

Milford                     .                           

1 

30 

Rtratfbrd 

1 

1 
1 

10 

16 

20 

1 

1 
4 

150 

leor. 

2 

82 

1 

60 

200 

630 

1 

a 

2 

18 
45 
100 

1 

•       « 

1 

1 

200 

2 

120 

90 
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SLOOPS.              ! 

PDJKg.              ''           KETCHES. 

BEIGAKTINEB.      ! 

BABKS.                i 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No.     Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1697— Continned. 

1 

25 

1                     30 

1 
1 

80 
16 

2 

110 

• 

1 

2 

78 

224 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
I 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

20 
50 
10 

95 
25 
20 
35 
25 

60 
20 
15 
86 
37 

12 
20 

ClnWfnrA 

Milfnrfl 

MiMrllAfnwn 

1 

3 
3 

75 

1698. 

1 
2 

60 
125 

340 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

20 

177 

60 

35 

30 

3 

105 

290 

4 

130 

1 
2 

60 

3 

120 

200 

1 

35 

1 

40 

1 

18 

1 

35 

1 

50 

1 
2 

1 

30 
45 
12 

1 

80 

1 
1 

12 
25 

1 

18 

1699. 

1 

1 

60 
60 

1 
2 

25 
65 

2 
1 

75 
80 

4 

185 

11 
6 

1,160 

680 

1 

40 

9 

1 

275 
40 

1 

80 

1 
4 

60 

3 
1 
1 

1 

90 
40 
12 
22 

3 

135 

310 

Gloucester  . .  , 

1 

1 
3 

80 

30 
85 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

lOO 

1 

30 

1 

1 

86 

MiUnn 

i 

1 

90 

1 

t    30 

1 

2 

200 

1 

45 

1       1 

30 
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Places  where  built. 

BLOOPB. 

PIKKS. 

KETCHES. 

BBIQANTIKEB. 

BABKB. 

SHIPS. 

ITo. 

Tonnage. 

Ko. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

TSo. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

So. 

Tonnage. 

1699— Continued. 
Manchester 

1 

30 

/ 

Maine ,. 

1 

50 

1 

2 

1 

1 

30 
50 
15 

30 



1 

"Nq^^  London 

Hartford 

• 

1 
1 

30 
50 

iroo. 

3 

i 

87 
116 

1 
1 

60 
50 

1 
3 

35 
140 

8 
3 

1 
2 

Salem      .-- 

10 

2 

310 
60 

130 

Soituate 

3 

1 

70 
20 

s 

215 

1 

60 

146 

1 

30 

1 

30 

2 

175 

2 

56 

1 

60 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

60 
60 
40 
30 
20 

35 
8 
12 

75 

1 

20 

1 

40 

^Newport,  Khode  Island 

"" 

"New London, Connecticut .-.. 

1 

60 

> 

Guilford .' 



1701. 

2 

75 

3 

120 

2 

125 

4 

1 

540 

Oharlestown 

135 

3 
4 
1 

2 

76 

100 

30 

58 

4 

140 

Scituate 

1 

60 

2 

130 

1 

70 

Ipswich 

Oloucester 

1 

50 

1 

30 

Taunton 

1 

90 

Hehoboth 

1 

SS 

2 

60 

"Weymouth , 

1 

100 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

36 
SO 
36 

Milton 



2 

160 

2 

90 

1 

25 

1 

70 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

35 
16 

50 
35 
40 

(ruilford 

1 

60 

Norwalk 

1 

7 
2 
1 
1 
2 

110 

1702. 

2 
5 

38 
205 

816 

Boston 

4 

195 

1 

65 

170 

80 

1 
2 

16 
80 

3 

75 

1 
6 

2 

45 
270 

120 

70 

190 

2 
1 

S5 
20 

«• 

1 

40 

1 

100 

rivmontli 

1 

25 
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Places  where  built. 

SL00P6. 

PINES. 

KETCHES. 

BEIGANTIHB8. 

BABKS. 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No.      Tonnage. 

No.      Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1 70a— Contiimed. 

36 
30 
20 
30 
50 

40 
20 
40 
26 
30 

1 

60 

1 

200 



1 

80 

1703. 

6 

130 

7 

360 

6 
3 

1 
1 

466 

320 

MAflfnrrl                                                      

60 

2 
5 

2 

62 
146 

55 

2 

40 

150 

4 

182 

1 

40 

1 

35 

1 

50 

2 

150 

1 

30 



1 

130 

1 

25 

1 

40 

1 

100 

2 
2 

1 
7 

60 
56 

15 
225 

1704. 

2 
10 
2 
2 
2 

200 

6 

305 

1                       60 

840 

220 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

30 
35 

35 
50 
25 
65 

1 

80 

1 

20 

260 

3 
3 

145 
185 

110 



1 
1 

40 
50 



1 

35 

* 

1 

66 

1 

15 

1 

2 

100 

180 

1 

60 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

15 
34 

50 

20 
00 
55 

1 

1 

1705. 

1 
8 
4 

4 

1 

3 

100 

1 

60 

8 

525 

880 

460 

Salem 

1 

1 

25 

620 

2 

3 
2 

80 

88 
60 

6 

4 
2 
1 

380 

240 
95 

50 

90 

1 

1 

270 

1 

60 

' 

"Wevmontli 

i 

1 


120 

1 

30 



1 

1 

a  Shallop. 
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Places  where  built. 

BLOOFS. 

1              PIMKB. 

KETCHES. 

j      BBIGAHTINES. 

1 

BAKKB. 

BHIFS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

So. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1705— Coutinued. 

1 
2 

1 

20 
55 
40 

1 
1 

75 

Maralifleld 

Ifew  Hampshire 

1 

85 

1 

80 

ExeteT 

1 
1 

48 
40 

Piscataqua 

Hampton 

1 

20 

1     .. 

1 

2 
2 

70 

"Vrn-np.TiAc^t'^r 

175 

TTittfiry,  Mn,ipft 

450 

2 

125 

"RlioflATnlnpfl 

3 
1 

1 

120 
35 
50 

Stratford 

1 

4 
3 
4 
3 
6 

2 

50 

190 
185 
180 
195 
360 

115 

1706. 

Boston 

5 
1 
3 
2 
5 

165 

35 

101 

70 
185 

1 

6 
2 

4 

485 



1 

290 

Salem 

770 

Scituate 

1 

Gloucester 

1 

1 

60 

1 



1 

1 

30 
30 

1 

90 

2 

1 

1 

70 
40 

40 

1 

20 

Hlogham 



1 
1 

160 

2 

1 

45 
35 

1 

70 

90 

Bristol 

2 

135 

2 

220 

Piscataqua 

2 

100 

New  Castle,  jS'ow  Hampshire 

1 

34 

.... 

1 

70 

2 
S 

155 

1 

1 

1 

30 
35 

30 

920 

York 

1 

60 

1 

45 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

40 
30 
20 

18 
15 

Milford 

Glastouhury 

* 

Lyme .- 

1 

70 

1707. 

1 
6 

1 
1 
2 

3 

1 

40 
276 
60 
50 
130 

220 
30 

1 
5 
2 

260 

7 
1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

240 
30 
15 
60 

90 
90 
35 
35 

40 

1 

1 

60 

616 

220 

1 

28 

1 

1 
1 

120 

120 

1 
1 
1 

1 

85! 

40 

50 

16 

1 

55 

.... 

1 

1 

30 
40 

1 
1 
1 

35 
45 
12 
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Places  where  bnilt. 

BLOOPS. 

FINES. 

KETCHK6. 

BKIGAHTINES. 

BABK6. 

BBIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

So. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

iros. 

Captured  from  enemy - 

1 
9 
6 
2 

1 

120 

Boston 

7 

245 

1 

80 

2 

140 

1 

1  020 

Charleatown ,. 

685 

1 

60 

1 

60 

260 

Scitnate 

1 

30 

G-loacester 

1 

40 

1 

1 
1 

36 
30 
30 

1 

50 

1 

1 
1 

40 

60 
50 

3 

100 

3 

1 

590 

170 

2 
2 

45 
70 

3 

200 

1 

120 

1 

18 

1 

70 

1 
1 

140 

100 

1 

2 

1 

36 

85 
50 

1 

55 

1 

4 
18 
2 
4 

1 

100 

1709. 

1 

60 

490 

8 

1 
2 

5 

305 
40 
55 

,                50 

128 

4 

185 

1,968 

400 

1 
1 

1 
1 

95 
40 

70 
50 

1 

65 

500 

70 

1 
1 

30 
40 

1 
2 

20 
110 

2 

230 

2 

1 
1 

60 
16 
25 

■ 

1 

70 

1 
5 

6S 

1 

80 

910 

1 

30 

1 

55 

Milford 

1 
1 

40 
40 

irio. 

6 

18 
2 

900 

Boston 

7 

1 
3 

1 

1 
6 

175 
30 
90 
30 

25 
180 

7 
1 
2 

1 

360 
50 

150 
60 

1 

70 

2,060 

Charlestown 

400 



1 

1 

60 
80 

6 
2 

"3 
1 

195 
55 

75 
40 

1 

200 

Milton 

1 

40 

Taunton 

1 
2 

120 

Pisoataqno,  New  Hampshire 

1 

160 
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Places  where  built. 

SLOOPS. 

PINKS. 

1 

KETCHES. 

BBIGANTIKES. 

BASKS. 

SHIPS. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1710— Continned. 

2 

120 

2 

360 

Hhode  Island 

25 
30 
25 
40 

1 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 

110 

350 
740 
260 
170 
140 

1711. 

3 

7 

60 
240 

Boston 

5 

285 

Salem    ...        -      - 

2 
1 

3 

80 
30 

90 

1 

55 

1 
1 

60 

70 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

150 
40 
75 

30 
60 

1 

40 

Salisbury - 

1 

Plymoulh 

]Uursbfiyld  

1 

70 

Bristol 

1 
1 

50 
30 

Tauntou 

1 

50 

as 

1 
1 
1 

1,080 
130 

Exi'ter,  Xb w  Hampsbire 

Is  uw  Castle,  Xew  Hampsbire 

70 

NfU'port,  Ebodc  Island  

55 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
10 

14 

25 

55 
40 
45 

72 
370 

TCit.t.Hryj  Mfiiuft 

1 

80 

1 

65 

3 

471) 

York,  Maine 

New  London  , 

•  1 

120 

"WetbL  1  sfield 

1713. 

1 

80 

1 

15 

3 
14 
1 

318 

Boston 

2 
2 

130 
120 

1,355 
2r)0 

S^ilem 

4 

170 

1                    150 

Scituate    

3 

140 

1 
4 
2 
1 
3 

2 

30 

145 

50 

35 

100 

35 

1 

Kewbury    

1 
1 

1 

45 
45 
50 

3  i                300 

Swauzev 

1  1                   80 

i 

Bigbton 

1  i                  78 

1 
S 
2 

1 
1 

1 

il 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

a 

1 

30  ; 
115 
85 

SO  { 

25, 

i 
15 
330  ' 
75' 
30  1 
30, 

30  ' 
68 
30 
275 
30 

1 



Kittery,  Maine 

1 

I 

50  j 

1                  120 

Xew  Haven,  Connecticut 

....  1 

1 

1713. 

Captured  from  enemy : 

1 
18 
6 

80 

5 

305 

::::t;,::.:..:;; 

1,860 

1 

80 

645 

1 

1 

Scituate 



i 

1 

70 

IpsTvicb 

1 

1 

1 

1 
100  i 

1 

Lynn 



5 

265 

3 

135 

■Dnxbury 

a  Two  of  these  ships  are  registered  as  600  tons  and  400  tons  respectively.    This  is  no  donht  a  great  exaggeration. 
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SLOOPS. 

PINKS. 

KETCHES. 

BEIGANTIKBS. 

BABKS. 

SHIPS. 

^0. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

lyiS-Continued. 
Eowley 

1 
1 
1 

35 
30 
30 

Plymouth 

Marshfleld 

Bristol 

2 

150 

Hingham 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

9 
2 

1 

50 

30 
150 
20 
25 

325 
65 
50 

York,  Maine 

Kittery,  Maine 

1 

50 

Connecticut 

Haildam 

1714. 

Boston 

16 
3 

1,575 

330 

1 
1 

90 

3 

1 
1 

120 

50 
75 

2 

70 

340 

Haverhill 

Dighton 

1 

80 

Kittery,  Maine ..-.            .......  . 

1 
1 

1 

30 
35 

20 

Tork 

1 

i 

I 

Of  the  1,332  vessels  American  built  in  the  above  list,  seven-eighths  were  owned  in  Boston.    The  following  239 
were  built  for  foreign  owners,  every  class  of  vessel  being  comprised  in  the  list,  the  majority  being  ships: 


For  owners  in  the  British  isles . . . 

For  owners  in  Barbadoes  

For  owners  in  Antigua 

For  owners  in  Nevis 

For  owners  in  Montserrat 

For  owners  in  Jamaica 

For  owners  in  Fayal 

For  o  wners  in  Madeira 

For  owners  in  Tenerlffe 

For  owners  in  Oporto  Eoyal 

For  owners  in  Saint  Christopher. 


169 
21 
9 
7 
11 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
9 


The  names  of  these  early  vessels  were  expressive.  Endeavour,  Industry,  Tryall,  Speedwell,  Happy  Eetum, 
Brother's  Adventure,  Beginning,  Blessing,  Hopewell,  Goodspeed,  Unity,  and  Friendship  were  popular-  titles 
repeated  a  hundred  times  in  vessels  owned  on  the  same  coast.  A  great  many  were  named  after  members  of  the 
owners'  families,  and  a  very  few  had  names  like  Sea  Flower,  Dispatch,  Dove,  Lark,  Swallow,  Swift,  and  Dragon. 
Some  of  the  large  vessels  were  named  Bedford  Galley,  Diamond  Galley,  Leopard  Galley,  Dudley  Frigate, 
Granville  Frigate,  and  Boston  Merchant,  Port  Nevis  Merchant,  Antigua  Merchant,  etc. 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  were  also  kept  at  Boston  during  the  years  above  named,  and  show  that 
large  sloops  left  Boston  chiefly  for  points  on  the  American  coast.  Pinks  and  ketches  were  also  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  a  few  cleared  from  time  to  time  for  Newfoundland,  apparently  for  fishing  on  the  banks.  The 
craft  engaged  in  trading  to  the  West  India  islands  and  to  Europe  were  pinks,  ketches,  barks,  and  ships,  but 
occasionally  sloops  sailed  for  all  these  destinations. 

Small  as  were  the  merchantmen  of  that  day,  they  carried  large  crews  and  usually  were  armed  with  a  number 
of  cannou,  a  circumstance  which  affected  their  form,  as  they  were  so  round  on  the  floor  that  the  placing  of  a  number 
of  heavy  guns  on  the  upper  deck  was  liable  to  make  them  crank.  A  remedy  for  this  was  sought  in  making  the  hull 
narrower  on  deck  than  on  the  load  water-plane,  the  top  sides  often  falling  home  several  feet.  This  brought  the 
deck-weights  in  toward  the  center  of  the  ship,  and  did  much  toward  making  her  stiff  in  a  sea  way.  The  record  of 
clearances  from  Boston  shows  how  well  armed  some  of  the  merchantmen  were.     A  few  cases  are  quoted: 

Pink  Swallow,  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  60  tons,  10  men,  2  guns. 

Ship  Two  Brothers,  for  Jamaica,  140  tons,  19  men,  14  guns. 

Ship  Swallow,  for  Barbadoes,  150  tons,  18  men,  12  guns. 

Pink  Mary,  for  Barbadoes,  60  tons,  8  men,  4  guns. 

Pink  Return,  for  Madeira,  40  tons,  9  men,  4  guns. 
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Ship  Richard,  for  London,  100  tons,  14  men,  12  guns. 

Pink  Olive  Branch,  for  Barbadoes,  45  tons,  7  men,  3  guns. 

Ketch  Hopewell,  for  Madeira,  40  tons,  7  men,  3  guns. 

Ship  Trident,  for  Barbadoes,  140  tons,  15  men,  14  guns. 

Pink  Eichard  and  Margaret,  for  Barbadoes,  40  tons,  10  men,  6  guns. 

Ship  Samuel  and  Thomas,  for  London,  120  tons,  16  men,  6  guns. 

Brigautine  Supply,  for  Leeward  islands,  15  tons,  5  men,  2  guns. 

Brigantine  Resolution,  for  South  Carolina,  30  tons,  5  men,  2  guns. 

Ship  James,  for  Jamaica,  80  toos,  12  men,  7  guns. 

Pink  Samuel,  for  Jamaica,  60  tons,  10  men,  6  guns. 

Ship  Prudent  Sarah,  100  tons,  14  men,  10  guns. 

Ship  Francis  and  Dorothy,  for  Nevis,  200  tons,  20  men,  20  guns. 

Ketch  Fidelity,  for  Bilbao,  35  tons,  7  men,  2  guns. 

The  necessity  for  carrying  such  an  armament  on  merchant  vessels  was  removed  in  after  years,  when  America 
had  become  a  free  and  independent  nation,  as  much  by  the  treaties  and  the  influence  of  the  United  States  as  by 
any  other  cause. 

Various  contracts  for  the  construction  of  vessels  are  on  file  in  the  valuable  colonial  records  which  are  yet 
preserved  in  the  United  States.  One  df  1661  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  was  for  a  "  new  ship",  68  feet  long  on 
the  keel,  23  feet  beam  from  outside  to  outside,  9J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  with  two  decks.  From  the  mainmast  to  the 
forecastle  the  upper  deck  was  to  be  5  feet  high,  with  a  fall  of  15  inches  at  the  forecastle  and  a  rise  of  6  inches  at 
the  mainmast  for  the  quarter-deck.  The  cabin  was  to  be  6  feet  high.  The  price  was  £3  5s.  for  every  ton  of  burden, 
and  a  i)art  of  the  payment  was  to  be  made  with  £150  worth  of  muscovado  sugar,  reckoned  at  2  pence  per  pound  at 
Barbadoes. 

A  contract  of  1695  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  called  for  a  "  new  square-sterned  ship  "  of  best  white  or  black 
oak,  with  pine  dects  and  houses,  having  two  flush  decks,  a  half-deck,  round  house,  forecastle,  and  head,  and  of  the 
following  dimensions:  Keel,  82  feet  long;  breadth  on  the  frame  timbers  at  the  main  beam,  25 J  feet,  with  4-inch 
plank  in  addition ;  depth  of  hold,  11  feet ;  rake  of  stem,  18  feet,  6  feet  to  be  at  a  foot  rise  from  the  keel.  Her 
scantling  and  details  were  as  follows:  Keel,  12  inches  square,  with  a  3-inch  shoe;  keelson,  12  by  16  inches;  stem, 
either  14  or  16  inches,  according  as  the  stuff  could  be  obtained;,  stern-post,  12  by  24  inches,  with  a  false  stern-post 
of  IS  inches  to  run  from  the  keel  to  the  wing  transom;  wing  transom,  14  by  28  inches;  the  other  transoms,  12 
inches ;  a  large  knee  to  unite  the  stern-post  to  the  keel,  with  arms  7  and  9  feet  long ;  the  floor  timbers  of  the  frames 
to  be  sided  12  inches  at  the  keel  and  molded  9  J  inches  at  the  floor  heads,  each  timber  being  18  feet  long ;  the  lower 
foot-hooks  (or  futtocks)  to  fill  up  between  the  lower  timbers  and  have  a  7-foot  scarf,  being  12  inches  broad  over  the 
keel,  and  running  up  2J  feet  above  the  lower  or  gun-deck ;  the  top  timbers,  stepping  on  the  lower  futtock  heads, 
molded  7^  inches  at  the  heel  and  3^  inches  at  their  heads,  and  sided  7  or  8  inches ;  between  decks,  6  feet  high ;  the 
outside  planking,  3-inch ;  garboards  and  channel  streaks,  4J  and  4  inches ;  the  lower  wales,  7  inches ;  the  ceiling 
was  3  inches  thick,  with  2  streaks  of  4  inch  at  the  rung-heads,  2  more  for  middle  bands  of  4-inch,  and  a  4-  and  5-inch 
clamp ;  beams  of  the  gun-deck  from  14  to  17  inches  broad  by  11  inches  deep,  spaced  4J  feet  apart,  with  carlines,  and 
two  knees  at  each  end;  water-ways  of  4-inch  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  decking  3-inch ;  the  spirketing,  4  by  18 
inches ;  4inch  clamps  to  the  upper  deck ;  upper  deck  beams,  9  inches  deep  and  5  feet  apart,  with  carlines,  and  with 
one  lodging  and  one  hanging  knee;  the  ceiling  between  decks,  2J-inch  plank;  water-ways,  3-inch  and  2-inch  oak; 
decking,  2-inch  deal ;  bulwark  planking,  2  inches ;  rails,  4J  inches  thick ;  as  many  gun-ports  as  the  owners  should 
require ;  11-inch  wing-transom  knees,  with  arms  6  and  llj  feet  long,  the  other  transoms  double-kneed  with  10-inch 
knees;  beams  of  the  poop-deck,  4J  by  8  inches,  with  2-foot  spaces  between  them  and  3-inch  waterways;  beams 
of  the  round- house,  4  by  7  inches,  2  feet  apart;  7  breast-hooks,  with  arms  8  feet  long,  molded  14  inches;  a  step  for 
the  foremast,  16  feet  long,  2^  feet  broad,  and  a  similar  step  for  the  mainmast ;  rudder,  18  inches  at  the  head,  20 
inches  deep,  with  tiller,  drum-head,  capstan,  and  windlass ;  mainsail  and  foretop-sail  sheet-bits ;  a  pair  of  small 
quarter-galleries ;  bulkheads ;  a  complete  set  of  masts  and  yards,  the  vessel  finished  in  all  respects  down  to  a  cleat, 
all  the  materials  to  be  provided  by  the  builder,  except  iron  work,  nails,  and  carvers'  and  joiners'  work ;  the  fastenings 
to  be  chiefly  with  treenails  of  oak,  and  the  vessel  to  be  built  in  one  year's  time.  The  contract  price  was  £4  5s.  per  ton, 
the  tonnage  to  be  determined  as  follows :  After  multiplying  her  length,  breadth,  and  half-breadth  for  the  depth, 
the  product  was  to  be  divided  by  95.  £100  was  to  be  paid  down  on  signing  the  contract,  the  remainder  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time,  £200  being  reserved  until  delivery  of  the  ship.  Sums  amounting  to  £985  were  indorsed  on  the 
contract,  which,  with  the  £200  on  delivery,  made  the  cost  of  the  vessel  about  £1 ,185.  Her  carpenters'  measurement 
was  276  tons ;  her  real  carrying  capacity  was  very  nearly  the  same.  She  would  register  under  our  present  rules  about 
180  or  190  tons.  She  was  a  two-master,  with  bowsprit,  and  was  either  a  brigantine,  a  brig,  ot  a  bark,  as  the  names 
were  then  understood.    These  details  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  vessels  of  her  size  at  that  time. 

Another  contract  was  for  a  square  stern  ship  in  1700  at  Boston  having  two  decks,  a  half-  or  poop-deck,  round- 
house, forecastle,  and  head.  She  was  to  be  72  feet  long  on  the  keel,  the  stem  raking  17  feet  and  the  stern-post  about 
2  feet,  24J  feet  wide  at  the  main  beam,  and  11  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  with  a  height  of  4  feet  between  decks.    Her 
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scantling  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  last-named  contract.  She  would  have  been  of  about  222  tons,  carpenters' 
measurement,  and  the  contract  price  was  £3  12s.  per  ton.  Money  was  so  scarce  in  America  at  this  time  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  pay  for  ships  in  goods,  and  one  has  been  known  to  be  paid  for  almost  entirely  ia  calicoes. 

A  third  may  be  mentioned,  dated  in  1701,  for  "a  new  vessel,  barque,  or  brigantine"  45  feet  long  on  the  keel, 
18^  feet  wide,  8J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  one  deck,  4^-foot  waist,  quarter-deck,  cabin,  and  forecastle.  The  stem  was 
to  rake  12|-  feet.  There  were  to  be  three  gun-ports  on  each  side  and  two  in  the  stern.  The  contract  called  for  white 
oak  throughout,  except  for  decking  and  houses,  which  were  to  be  of  white  pine.  The  price  was  53s.  per  ton, 
carpenters'  measurement;  and  £40  was  to  be  paid  down  at  the  signing  of  the  contract,  as  much  more  at  the  laying 
of  her  deck,  and  the  rest  on  delivery  of  the  vessel.    She  was  of  about  60  tons. 

About  the  year  1700  the  ketch  and  the  pink  began  to  be  less  preferred  than  in  previous  years,  and  by  1715 
they  were  not  built  for  trading  purposes  to  any  extent.  These  vessels  were  round-sterned,  easy  to  build,  and  not 
expensive,  but  they  lacked  a  feature  much  needed  in  a  period  when  trading  ships  had  to  fight :  there  was  no  room 
in  the  stern  for  the  convenient  working  of  cannon  pointing  right  aft,  and  the  round  stern  was  abandoned  for  a 
so-called  square  stern,  which  at  first  did  not  overhang  as  in  modern  vessels.  Below  water  the  stern  was  sharp, 
but  above  water  it  was  about  the  shape  of  the  end  of  a  barrel  until  it  reached  the  deck,  when  it  ran  up  with 
straight  sides  to  accommodate  the  galleries  and  houses.    While  this  change  was  going  on  the  positions  of  the  masts 


Fig.  27. — A  Snow  of  the  early  years  of  the  American  republic. 

of  the  ketch  were  changed,  both  being  brought  farther  forward,  and  the  light  bonaventure  mast  aft  was  enlarged 
until  "it  became  in  reality  the  mainmast  of  the  vessel.  This  mast  carried  a  lug  or  lateen  sail  below  and  sometimes 
a  square  sail  above,  the  foremast  having  square  sails  only  and  the  bowsprit  two  or  three  jibs  and  often  a  sprit  sail. 
A  square  sheet  of  canvas  hung  below  the  bowsprit  on  a  yard,  and  thus  changed  the  ketch  became  a  brig  or  brigantine, 
and  its  former  name  was  dropped.  The  new  name  was  of  European  derivation.  After  1745  the  schooner  became 
a  popular  rig  in  America  for  coasting  vessels  of  any  size,  and  also  for  foreign  voyages  of  moderate  length. 

One  variety  of  the  brigantine  was  called  the  snow  (Fig.  27),  a  style  of  vessel  built  from  time  to  time  from  1700 
to  1800,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  a  brig  as  anything  else,  as  its  only  marked  peculiarity  was  that  the 
fore-and-aft  sail  on  the  mainmast  was  a  regular  sloop  sail,  spread  by  boom  and  gaff,  its  luff  or  fore  edge  being 
attached  by  hoops  to  a  third  small  mast,  placed  close  to  the  mainmast  and  in  contact  with  it,  heeling  on  the  deck  and 
having  its  head  attached  to  the  after  part  of  the  maintop.  Substantially  the  vessel  was  what  we  would  call  a  fuU- 
rigged  brig,  and  the  name  "snow"  was  never  much  used.  In  the  expedition  from  Massachusetts  for  the  capture  of 
the  great  fort  at  Louisburg,  in  Canada,  in  1745,  the  American  fleet  was  composed  of  3  ships,  3  snows,  1  brig,  and  3 
sloops,  with  a  number  of  whale-boats. 

The  hulls  of  that  day  were  round  bowed  and  broad  beamed.  It  was  a  popular  fashion  to  curve  the  stem  above 
the  hawse  holes  backward,  like  the  bow  of  an  ancient  Dutch  galliot,  and  to  dispense  with  any  cutwater  or  head;  but 
this  fashion  went  out  of  vogue  after  independence,  as  there  was  little  lifting  power  in  such  a  bow,  to  say  nothing 
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of  looks.  Americans  afterward  made  their  bows  flaring  at  the  top.  The  broadest  part  of  the  hull  was  one-tenth 
the  length  forward  of  amidships.  The  topsides  always  had  more  or  less  of  a  fall  home,  while  the  fore  foot  was  cut 
away  under  water  and  the  stern-post  raked  1,  2,  or  3  feet. 

The  sloops  of  1700  and  for  fifty  years  afterward  were  large  boats  for  their  rig.  Whaling  and  the  carrying 
of  firewood  along  the  coast  had  the  effect  to  develop  them,  and  many  cruised  back  and  forth  in  trade  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  said  that  before  the  Revolution  a  regulation  of  England  allowed  lumber  to  be  imported  to  the 
mother  country  only  in  sloops,  which  was  one  reason  for  their  large  size,  a  sloop  built  on  the  Kennebec  in  1772 
registering  140  tons.    These  vessels  carried  one  and  two  square  topsails  and  two  jibs  when  bound  on  long  voyages. 

Shipbuilding  flourished  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charlestown  to  some  extent  before  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Vessels  were  fitted  out  by  their  merchants  chiefly  for  foreign  trade,  and  while  not  remarkable  for  number  the 
shipping  01  these  ports  was  well  built  and  well,  modeled.  Philadelphia  was  always  active  in  the  West  India  trade, 
and  at  one  time  had  almost  entire  possession  of  the  East  India  trade  to  this  country. 

Each  period  of  our  national  history  has  had  its  peculiarly  profitable  industry,  and  before  the  Revolution  ship- 
building was  the  one  which  took  nearly  the  first  rank  with  us.  By  1760  from  300  to  400  trading  vessels  were  being 
built  annually  in  the  different  provinces,  to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  small  boats  for  fishing  along  shore.  The 
coast  from  IsFew  York  harbor  to  Eastport,  Maine,  was  one  long,  row  of  ship-yards,  and  wherever  there  was  a  village 
planted  by  the  sea  there  some  vessel  was  seen  in  course  of  construction.  Workmen  were  drawn  here  from 
England,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  the  master  carpenters  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  latter  asked  parliament  more 
than  once  in  that  period  not  to  encourage  America  in  the  production  of  shipping,  because  of  the  emigration 
to  which  it  led.  The  industry  was  a  valuable  one  for  America,  as  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage  built  was  for  foreign 
owners,  and  the  constant  exportation  of  ships  brought  large  sums  of  money  annually  to  a  country  where  coin  was 
scarce  and  in  great  demand.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  ship-builders  were,  in  the  first  place,  cheap  timber, 
low  wages,  and  long  days,  the  men  toiling  in  the  yards  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  and,  secondly,  the  possession  of 
great  fisheries,  a  good  foreign  commerce,  a  parliamentary  law  forbidding  foreign-built  ships  to  bring  foreign  goods 
to  any  of  our  provinces  except  from  their  own  home  ports,  and  a  passion  for  foreign  trade  on  the  part  of  American 
merchants,  that  field  of  enterprise  being  the  most  profitable  one  in  which  they  could  employ  their  capital.  The 
magnitude  that  ship-building  had  attained  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution  is  illustrated  by  a  report  to  the  house 
of  commons  in  1792,  in  which  appears  the  following  information :  In  1769  the  colonies  built  and  launched  389 
vessels,  113  square-rigged  and  276  sloops  and  schooners,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  20,001  tons.  Of  these 
Massachusetts  (including  Boston  and  Saleui)  provided  nearly  one-half,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  the 
next  largest  number,  while  New  York  had  only  5  square-rigged  vessels  and  14  sloops  and  schooners,  measuring 
in  all  955  tons.  Pennsylvania  owned  1,344  tons,  Virginia  1,249  tons,  North  and  South  Carolina  1,396  tons,  and 
Connecticut  1,542  tons,  while  Georgia  had  1  sloop  and  1  schooner,  whose  combined  measure  was  only  50  tons.  In 
1769  the  entrances  to  all  the  ports  of  the  present  United  States  amounted  to  332,146  tons  and  the  clearances  to 
339,302  tons,  of  which  99,121  tons  cleared  for  Great  Britain,  42,601  for  southern  Europe  and  Africa,  96,382  for  the 
British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  and  101,198  for  the  continent  of  America  and  the  Bahamas.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  whole  imports  amounted  to  £2,623,412,  and  the  exports  to  £2,852,441,  of  which  Great  Britain  sent 
£1,604,975,  receiving  in  return  £1,531,516. 

During  the  Revolution  ship-building  was  nearly  suspended.  English  cruisers  hovered  near  our  coasts  and 
captured  and  destroyed  large  numbers  of  vessels,  the  whaling  and  fishing  fleet  being  almost  annihilated.  Foreign 
trade  suffered  the  same  fate.  Raids  were  made  on  various  coast  towns  and  the  shipping  in  port  was  burned ;  it  was 
not  safe  to  send  anything  except  an  armed  vessel  to  sea,  and  few,  except  privateers  intended  especially  for  preying 
upon  English  merchantmen,  were  fitted  out  at  any  American  port.  A  great  part  of  the  idle  fishing  and  merchant 
fleet  being  employed  in  privateering  in  that  war,  for  the  time  being  it  was  a  profitable  field  for  them,  and  while 
the  losses  to  their  owners  were  large  at  times,  their  gains  were  sometimes  immense,  little  armed  sloops  frequently 
capturing  large  merchantmen.  The  ships  of  one  Newburyport  merchant  who  built  the  first  privateer  of  the 
Revolution  took  23,360  tons  of  shipping  and  2,225  men  during  her  career,  the  prizes,  with  their  cargoes,  selling  for 
3,950,000  specie  dollars.  Pour  frigates  and  three  sloops-of-war  were  built  for  Congress,  familiarizing  our  people 
with  the  idea  of  producing  powerful  vessels  of  large  class,  and  as  the  war  went  along  large  privateers  were  built  by 
many  merchants,  especially  in  New  England,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

When  the  war  ended  many  ships  were  too  large  for  the  coasting  and  other  employments  in  which  the  bulk  of  our 
tonnage  had  been  previously  employed,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  the  small  shopping  business  along  the  coast  and 
to  the  West  Indies  than  the  great  Californiamen  of  to-day  would  be  for  yachting;  but  while  retaining  a  part  at  least 
of  their  armament,  these  .ships  were  speedily  converted  into  merchantmen,  and  were  sent,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  to  China  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  Baltimore  vessel  which,  in  1785,  sailed  into  the  Canton 
river  and  first  displayed  the  new  flag  there,  returning  with  a  cargo  of  teas,  chinaware,  silks,  etc.  In  September, 
1788,  Captain  Read,  of  an  American  ship,  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  a  voyage  to  China.  The  ship  Atlantic,  of 
Salem,  in  1788,  was  the  first  to  display  the  flag  in  Snrat,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  The  peaceful  victories  of 
American  vessels  in  the  following  twenty-five  years  in  the  trade  to  these  distant  lands  sprang,  in  great  measure, 
from  the  possession  of  large  privateers  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  new 
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coDditions  under  which  shipping  enterprise  had  to  be  conducted  after  peace  was  declared.  After  1783  American 
ships  were  foreign  vessels  in  the  eye  of  British  law.  Cut  off  at  once  from  a  part  of  the  trade  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before  the  Eevolution,  they  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  fields  of  employment  which  were  open  to  them, 
and  the  East  India  and  Asialtic  trades  being  free,  our  larger  merchantmen  went  into  them  at  once. 

Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected  than  that  American  ships  should  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
British  navigation  act  immediately  after  peace.  Nevertheless  John  Adams  and  other  representatives  of  Congress 
were  sent  to  London  to  endeavor  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  would  secure  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  advantages  which  had  been  enjoyed  before  the  war ;  but  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  failed 
even  to  secure  equality  as  to  tonnage  taxes.  The  same  repulse  was  met  with  at  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  American  government  was  compelled  to  pass  retaliatory  laws.  The  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  met  in  April,  1789.  July  20,  1789,  two  acts  became  laws  which  were  intended  expressly  to  secure  fair 
play  for  American  shipping  abroad.  They  provided  that  on  each  entry  from  a  foreign  port  an  American  vessel 
should  pay  a  tax  of  6  cents  per  ton,  a  vessel  built  in  America  and  owned  abroad  30  cents  per  ton,  and  a  foreign 
vessel  50  cents  per  ton.  Goods  imported  in  American  vessels  were  to  pay  10  per  cent,  less  duty,  and  India  and 
China  goods  from  9  to  25  per  cent,  less  duty.  These  laws  were  effective  in  securing  commercial  treaties  and 
enlarging  the  field  of  employment  for  American  ships. 

The  sixteen  years  that  followed,  ending  with  the  war  of  1812,  were  perilous  times  for  American  ships.  English 
policy  excluded  us  from  a  profitable  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  same  policy  led  to  the  searching  of 
out  merchant  vessels  for  British  subjects,  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  our  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  the  detention 
,of  large  numbers  of  them  for  evasions  of  English  law.  England,  France,  and  Holland  were  at  war  through  a  greater 
part  of  that  time,  and  this  led  to  other  troubles.  If  the  right  of  neutral  nations  to  trade  peacefully  with  nations 
with  which  they  were  themselves  at  peace  had  been  fully  established,  the  ships  of  the  new  republic  would  have 
become  the  common  carriers  of  the  whole  world ;  but  to  prevent  us  from  gaining  that  advantage,  as  well  as  to  injure 
each  other,  England  and  France  reciprocally  issued  a  number  of  famous  decrees  and  orders,  each  one  forbidding 
trade  with  her  rival,  and  these  orders  were  vigorously  enforced  by  the  detention,  seizure,  and  confiscation  of  hundreds 
of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property — a  policy  which  certainly  had  the  desired 
effect.  In  that  period  ship-building  thrived  better  than  did  ship-owning.  A  great  many  privateers  were  built, 
and  to  replace  the  large  losses  of  tonnage  new  vessels  had  to  be  produced  continually ;  but  there  were  years  when 
the  industry  languished,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  capital  and  the  embargoes  and  non-importation  acts^passed 
by  our  own  government.  The  news  of  the  peace  of  1814  had  an  instant  effect  for  good.  Many  privateers  were  building 
in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  and  when  the  news  came  the  ship-carpenters  dropped  their  tools  to  rejoice 
over  the  ending  of  the  disastrous  war,  but  took  them  up  again  next  day  to  complete  their  ships  for  the  new  mission 
of  peaceful  trade.  Ax,  hammer,  and  calking-iron  were  pat  to  work  in  scores  of  yards  that  had  been  long  lying 
idle.  The  maritime  world  was  in  excitement,  as  after  So  long  a  paralysis  of  commerce  the  ships  first  in  the  field 
were  sure  to  earn  the  best  freights  and  the  cargoes  first  imported  to  bring  the  most  profitable  returns.  Everybody 
began  to  think  of  ships,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after  receipt  of  the  news  of  peace  ship-building  sprang  into  activity 
on  every  part  of  the  coast  engaged  in  the  industry. 

March  3, 1815,  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  foreign  vessel  to  bring  goods  to  America,  except  from 
the  country  to  which  it  belonged.  This  act  was  the  legislative  weapon  by  whose  unsparing  use  we  were  enabled 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  obtain  from  every  foreign  nation  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in  trade  and  to  break  down, 
one  by  one,  the  vexatious  obstructions  of  foreign  law  to  the  free  enterprise  of  American  citizens  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  The  legislative  annals  of  Congress  contain  the  complete  record  of  this  struggle  and  the  victory. 
After  1815  our  maritime  career  was  one  of  great  prosperity. 

A  permanent  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  form  and  rig  of  American  vessels  by  forty  years  of  war  and 
iuterference.  It  was  during  that  period  that  the  shapes  and  fashions  which  prevail  to-day  were  substantially  attained. 
The  old  high  poop-decks  and  quarter  galleries  disappeared  with  the  lateen  and  the  lug  sail  on  brigs, barks,  and  ships; 
the  sharp  stern  was  permanently  abandoned ;  the  curving  home  of  the  stem  above  the  hawse  holes 'went  out  of  vogue, 
and  vessels  became  longer  in  proportion  to  beam.  The  round  bottoms  were  much  in  use,  but  the  tendency  toward  a 
straight  rise  of  the  floor  from  the  keel  to  a  point  half  way  to  the  outer  width  of  the  ship  became  marked  and  popular. 
Hollow  water-lines  fore  and  aft  were  introduced;  the  fore  foot  of  the  hull  ceased  to  be  cut  away  so  much  and  the  swell 
of  the  sides  became  less  marked;  the  bows  became  somewhat  sharper  and  were  often  made  flaring  above  the  water, 
and  the  square  sprit  sail  below  the  bowsprit  was  given  up.  American  shipbuilders  had  not  yet  learned  to  give 
tlie  vessels  much  sheer,  however,  and  in  the  majority  of  them  the  sheer-line  was  almost  straight  from  stem  to  stern. 
Xor  had  they  learned  to  divide  the  topsail  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  sail,  and  American  vessels  were  distinguished 
by  their  short  lower  masts  and  the  immense  hoist  of  the  topsail.  The  broadest  beam  was  still  at  two-fifths  the  length 
li om  the  bow.  Hemp  rigging,  with  broad  channels  and  immense  tops  to  the  masts,  was  still  retained ;  but  the 
general  arrangement  and  cut  of  the  head,  stay,  square,  and  spanker  sails  at  present  in  fashion  were  reached.  The 
schooner  rig  had  also  become  thoroughly  popularized,  especially  for  small  vessels  requiring  speed,  and  the  fast 
vessels  of  the  day  were  the  brigs  and  schooners,  which  were  made  long,  sharp  on  the  floor,  and  low  in  the  water, 
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with  considerable  rake  to  the  masts.  The  changes  made  in  those  forty  years  of  perilous  enterprise  were  chiefly 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  speed  and  ease  in  handling  the  sails  and  the  vessel.  A  merchantman  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  fight  or  to  run  away,  and  quickness  in  maneuvering  and  ability  to  slip  away  from  an  armed  cruiser 
were  qualities  of  the  first  importance.  Builders  were  called  on  to  study  models  and  rig  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  the  result  was  that  after  the  war  of  1812  Americans  had  the  ablest  and  smartest  vessels  in  tLo 
world.  Many  ideas  adopted  by  our  builders  were  borrowed  from  the  French,  among  whom  naval  architecture  had 
been  most  critically  and  scientifically  studied.  The  French  frigates  sent  to  assist  us  in  the  Eevolution  were  closely 
studied,  and  when  taken  out  of  water  at  Salem  and  plsewhere  for  repair  their  lines  were  sometimes  copied  and 
frequently  imitated  in  American-built  ships.  Many  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  were  built  on  the  models  of 
these  frigates,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  part  of  the  admiration  expressed  by  the  French  for  American  frigates  built 
during  the  Eevolution,  especially  for  the  Alliance,  which  was  the  pride  and  favorite  of  our  navy,  was  due  to  that  fact. 
Our  vessels  got  rid  of  much  of  their  old  clumsy  shape  and  look,  and  improved  materially  in  speed  and  beauty  and  in  all 
other  desirable  qualities.  In  the  timber  employed  for  building  there  was  no  change,  except  to  employ  more  chestnut, 
locust,  and  some  liVe  oak,  the  latter  being  brought  from  the  south.  White  oak  was  the  main  dependence  for  frames, 
center  work,  outside  planking,  water-ways,  rails,  etc.,  and  was  much  used  for  ceiling  and  for  beams.  Pitch-pine 
also  came  into  use  after  awhile,  and  was  first  used  for  beams,  afterward  for  ceiling,  and  then  for  keelsons.  White 
pine  comprised  the  rest  of  the  ship,  except  the  upper  spars,  which  were  made  of  spruce,  on  account  of  the  need  of 
lightening  the  top  gear  as  much  as  possible.  Treenails,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  iron,  were  liberally  used  for 
fastening.  The  principal  part  of  the  iron  of  our  ships  had  to  be  imported,  and  this  included  not  only  the  bolts,  the 
bar-iron  for  the  fittings  of  the  spars,  and  much  of  the  other  iron  work  of  the  ship,  but  also  the  rigging  chains  and 
the  anchors;  afterward,  when  iron  chain  cables  were  introduced,  they,  too,  were  at  first  imported.  After  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  when  our  merchant  marine  had  fairly  settled  down  to  peaceful  enterprise  and  heavy 
freighting,  our  ships  lost  some  of  the  jaunty  character  acquired  from  1775  to  1814,  but  that  was  only  because  the 
builders  were  free  to  adopt  the  models  best  suited  to  the  trades  in  which  the  vessels  were  to  be  employed,  and  not 
because  they  had  forgotten  the  lesson  s  taught  by  the  previous  years  of  war. 

Within  a  few  years  after  1814  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  America  had  nearly  all  been  gathered  up  by 
home-built  vessels,  and  this  was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  ships  themselves,  the  vigor  with  which  our  citizens 
threw  themselves  into  foreign  trade,  and  the  protection  afforded  them  by  our  laws.  There  were  no  railroads  then, 
no  steamboats,  no  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  no  cattle  ranches,  no  great  and  general  development  of  manufacturing- 
industry.  Foreign  trade  was  the  field  for  the  most  profitable  employment  of  our  capital,  as  nearly  all  our 
manufactured  goods  had  to  be  bought  in  Europe.  Travel  upon  the  sea  was  entirely  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels. 
Immigration,  which  was  only  at  the  rate  of  about  8,(K)0  a  year  before  1825,  rose  to  over  20,000  a  year  in  1830,  and 
to  300,000  a  year  about  1850.  The  fisheries  were  prolific  and  profitable,  producing  a  vast  surplus  that  had  to  be 
marketed  abroad;  and  our  fertile  fields  and  wonderful  forests  yielded  a  great  variety  of  important  products,  which 
were  in  large  demand  abroad,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  teas,  coffees,  spices,  fruits,  silks,  and  wares  of  the  far  East 
were  in  larger  demand  among  our  people.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  government  at  Washington  having  gained, 
little  by  little,  fair  and  equal  rights  for  our  ships  abroad,  all  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  foreign  trade,  and,  so 
far  at  least  as  shipping  is  concerned,  our  national  history  from  1814  to  1861  records  little  except  the  varying 
phases  of  a  peaceful  development  of  a  profitable  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  naval  art  to  which  it  gave  steady  and 
paying  employment. 

Ships  naturally  took  the  shapes  which  fitted  them  best  for  the  goods  they  had  to  carry.  The  cotton  ships 
were  a  special  class.  They  were  sent  out  to  carry  bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  the  southern 
states  to  Europe  and  bring  back  salt,  iron,  and  general  manufactures.  Great  capacity  was  the  prime  consideration. 
Before  the  powerful  compressing  apparatus  of  to-day  was  invented  a  gross  ton  of  cotton  occupied  about  100  cubic 
feet  of  space,  the  reduction  to  60  cubic  feet  being  a  late  achievement.  To  carry  a  good  cargo  of  this  bulky 
commodity,  therefore,  required  a  large  vessel;  and  as  a  large  ship  is  expensive,  owners  prudently  studied  how 
to  gain  the  capacity  they  wanted  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  new  cost  of  operation.  Tonnage  taxes 
and  port  charges  were  the  expenses  most  dreaded,  as  being  the  least  within  the  control  of  owner  or  master  after 
the  vessel  was  launched.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  laws  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  to  reduce  the  official 
tonnage  of  the  cotton  ships  considerably,  (a)  and  the  rule  of  the  law  (adopted  from  the  English  practice)^ 

a  May  6,  1864,  Congress  established  a  new  system  of  measurement,  in  accordance  with  the  modem  English  practice,  and. American 
vessels  are  now  measured  under  the  tonnage  law  of  that  d.ate.  The  register  length  of  a  vessel  is  the  length  from  the  fore  part  of 
planking  on  the  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  rudder-post  (after  part  of  the  main  stern-post  in  screw  steamers),  measured  on  the  upper 
deck,  or,  in  the  case  of  three-deck  vessels,  on  the  second  deck  from  below.  The  beam  is  the  broadest  part  from  outside  to  outside  of 
planking.  The  depth  of  hold  is  measured  from  the  under  side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  floor  of  the  hold.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessel  is 
only  an  expression  of  her  actual  internal  cubical  capacity  in  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each.  It  does  not  express  her  carrying  power;  it  is 
merely  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  cubical  capacity  of  the  hull  is  ascertained  by  what  is  called  "Simpson's  one-third  rule".  The 
capacity  of  the  houses  on  deck,  the  space  under  the  poop-deck,  and  all  other  inclosures,  is  next  ascertained,  and  the  total  is  the  vessel  s 
gross  tonnage.  The  adoption  of  the  new  measurement  law  has  left  builders  absolutely  untrammeled  as  to  models.  It  may  be  stated, 
incidentally,  that  the  cargo-carrying  power  of  American  sailing  ships  is  about  li  times  their  register  tonnage.  A  ship  of  2,000  tons 
legister  will  carry  about  3,000  tons  of  dead- weight  cargo. 
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mathematically  expressed,  was  as  follows  (L  being  tbe  length  from  the  fore  part  of  the  stem  to  the  after  part,  of  the 
stern-post,  measured  on  deck;  B  the  breadth  from  outside  to  outside  of  planking  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  vessel; 
D  the  depth  of  hold  from  the  plank  of  the  deck  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hold,  assumed  to  be  J  B.) : 

(L-fB)xBxiD 
95 

This  was  the  rule  for  double-decked  vessels.  In  single-decked  vessels  the  actual  depth  was  taken,  instead  of 
considering  one-half  the  beam  as  the  depth;  the  old  divisor  of  94  was  superseded  by  95,  the  latter  being  more 
accnrate. 

This  was  very  nearly  the  old  European  rule  for  obtaining  the  actual  tons  weight  of  cargo  the  vessel  would  carry. 
It  was,  at  best,  only  a  rough  approximation,  as  the  ship  often  carried  more  than  her  ofiftcial  tonnage,  often  less. 
The  reasonable  accuracy  of  this  rule  depended  entirely  on  closely  following  the  model  of  the  old  merchantmen  of  about 
1700.     In  those  ancient  vessels  the  stem 
raked  forward  from  the  keel  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  length  of  the  vessel's  main 
beam,  and,  as  the  extreme  bow  thus  had 
no  buoyancy  of  its  own,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
vessel  not  appropriated  for  cargo.     The 
available  depth  of  old  vessels  was  about 
one-half  the  beam.    A  ton  of  goods  occu- 
pied from  40  to  42  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
the  rule  was  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
statement  of  the  tons  of  goods  that  could 
be  stowed  within  a  vessel,  or  the  part  of  the 
displacement  which  was  due  to  the  weight  of 
»cargo  alone.    Builders  of  cotton  ships  were 
able  to  turn  the  inaccuracy  of  the  law  to 
their  own  advantage  and  lengthened  out 
the  bow  under  water,  so  that  the  deduction 
of  three-fifths  of  the  beam  made  the  ton- 
nage length  less  than  the  actual  length. 
They  also  made  the  hold  much  wider  at  the 
water  than  on  deck,  and  much  deeper  than 
one-half  the  beam,  and  also  constructed 
large  poop  and  top-gallant-forecastle  decks, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  top  of  the  ship, 
open,  however,  amidships,  which  were  good 
for  the  stowage  of  200  or  300  bales  of  cot- 
ton, which,  nevertheless,  escaped  tonnage 
taxation.     The  result  was  a  roomy  ship, 
with  the  old-fashioned  falling  home  of  the 
top  sides,  which  passed  muster  at  the  cus- 
tom-house as  of  far  less  capacity  than  she 
really  had.     The  government  did  not  get  Fig.  28. 
its  just  dues,  but  shipping  was  benefited. 

Boston,  Kennebunk,  and  Bath  built  a  great  Length  on  deck  fiom  stem  to  taffraa,  liejfeet;  breadth  of  beam,  molded,  at  upper  deck,  21}  feet; 

many  vessels  of  this  model    and  the  builders   depth,  molded,  lej  feet ;  swell  of  sides,  20  inches.    First  square  station,  3  feet  from  rabbet  of  stem  at 
„     ,  J.T,         '        X    J.-         •      J.-  rail;  Nos.  1  to  7,  6  feet  apart;  7  to  8,  9i  feet;  8  to  18,  ej  feet.    Coefficient  of  midship  section  to  llj 

01  tllOSe  places  won  the  reputation  in  time  feet,  or  about  two-tUrds  depth  from  keel,  0.89  per  cent. ;  coefficient  of  displacement,  0.09  per  cent. 
of  producing  the  largest  ships  of  a  given  Angle  of  entrance  at  bow  on  load-llne,  155°,  angles  below  diminishing  to  60°.  Angle  of  run  at  load- 
„«!■„!    ■  .        .  .  T      ii       X    1  1         line,  95°,  angles  below  diminishing  to  20°.    Bark  will  carry  480  tons  of  cargo  on  14  feet  draught  of 

ofhcial  tonnage  m  America.    In  the  tables  ^^t;,  ;^^^;^^^  f,„^  t„p  „f  te^i. 

of  tonnage  built  in  the  IJuited  States  from 

1814  to  1861  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact,  as  the  actual  amount  of  tonnage  produced  was  larger  than 

the  tables  show.    The  bark  Saone  (Figs.  28  and  29),  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1846,  the  model  of  which  has  been 

preserved,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  "kettle-bottoms",  as  they  were  called,  of  that  period. 

As  no  roomy  ship  could  ever  be  loaded  down  to  her  deepest  draught  with  so  light  and  fleecj'  a  cargo  as  cotton, 
it  was  customary  to  stow  away  bales  in  every  available  sheltered  space  to  be  found  on  board,  from  the  limber 
strake  to  the  main  rail,  and  even  the  mess-table  in  the  cabin  was  often  a  bale  of  cotton.  2fo  matter  how  big  the  cargo, 
the  ship  would  not  be  down  in  the  water  to  her  bearings,  and  would  be  top-heavy  and  crank  in  consequence;  so 
that  it  was  always  necessary  to  carry  from  100  to  300  tons  of  stone  ballast  for  the  sake  of  stability,  and  even  then 
the  "  kettle  bottoms"  were  apt  to  go  away  over  on  their  sides  whenever  the  wind  was  abeam  and  stay  there,  to 
the  discomfort  of  all  on  board.  The  sailor  loves  to  see  a  good  space  between  the  deck  he  treads  and  the  water 
5  s  B 


Bark  Saone,  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1846,  for  William  A.  Rea,  of 
Boston  ;  register,  292  tons. 
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upon  which  he  floats;  and  whatever  beauties  the  owner  saw  in  a  "kettle  bottom  "  that  carried  a  big  freight  and 
paid  him  well,  Jack  saw  none.  His  preference  has  always  been  for  a  ship  that  would  stand  up  stifi"  under  sail, 
and  some  of  the  cotton  fleet  would.  They  were  not  all  of  the  model  of  the  Saone.  A  good  many  had  straight  sides, 
with  only  enough  of  a  curve  home  to  wear  a  graceful  look  and  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the  shrouds,  and 
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Fig.  29.— Half-bkeadth  plan  of  bark  Saoni;  (showing  5  water-lines  3  feet  apart  and  line  of  main  rail). 

often  had  a  longer  bow.  These  were  large  and  fast  carriers,  and  with  a  large  freight  on  board  they  sailed  well 
and  attained  an  excellent  rate  of  speed.  American  cotton  ships  in  time  began  to  do  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
business  there  was  in  their  line  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  thronged  the  wharves  of  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  York,  where  the  flag  of  this  country  is  now  seldom  seen  flying  from  the 
peak  of  a  transatlantic  vessel. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  evasion  of  tonnage  duties.  The  success  of  a  ship  is  necessarily  and  chiefly 
due  first  to  a  rigid  keeping  down  of  all  her  expenses  and  to  strict  economy  both  in  and  out  of  port,  and 
next  to  her  being  placed  in  charge  of  a  good  captain  and  crew,  and  the  adoption  of  a  model  which  would 
save  taxation  was  a  natural  proceeding.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  burdens  of  port  charges  and  of  taxation 
in  its  various  forms  never  weigh  hard  on  shipping  unless  trade  is  dull,  freights  are  low,  and  competition  is  sharp. 
No  matter  how  big  and  costly  a  ship,  no  matter  what  wages  are  paid  or  how  expensively  she  is  run  (and  a  ship, is 
an  expensive  investment,  spending  money  right  and  left  with  a  prodigality  known  in  few  forms  of  business),  she  can 
carry  every  burden  if  trade  is  good  and  freights  are  profitable  and  spend  from  20  to  45  per  cent,  of  her  value, 
as  she  does,  every  year,  without  feeling  it.    When  a  ship  does  make  money,  it  makes  it  rapidly. 

Congress  was  called  upon  more  than  once  after  1814  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  our  cotton-carrying  fleet.  France 
had  considerable  tonnage  in  the  trade  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  protect  it  she  enacted  a  discriminating  duty  on 
certain  American  goods.  If  brought  in  a  French  ship,  cotton  was  to  pay  IJ  cents  per  pound  less  duty,  tobacco 
li  cents  per  pound  less,  and  potash  ^^ths  of  a  cent  less— a  discrimination  which  actually  amounted  to  more  than 
the  freight.  A  French  tobacco  ship  of  300  tons  saved  about  $6,300  on  each  cargo  over  what  an  American  vessel 
had  to  pay.  In  1820  Congress  levied  a  duty  of  $18  a  ton  on  French  vessels  in  retaliation;  a  step  which  secured 
equality  in  duties,  and  soon  gave  the  carrying  trade  to  American  ships,  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  vessels 
and  the  management  of  them. 

The  bulk  of  American  tonnage  during  the  period  from  1814  to  1860  was  employed  in  general  freighting  and 
passenger  carrying  between  this  continent  and  the  eastern  world,  and  some  of  it  to  and  from  South  Ameiica.  It  was 
into  this  general  trade  that  the  fast  privateers  of  1812-'14  went  after  peace,  and  in  which  they  were  steadily 
engaged  until  they  were  worn  out,  which  was  in  about  twenty  years'  time,  when  they  were  succeeded  in  general 
freighting  by  a  fuller  class  of  ships,  carrying  large  cargoes  and  spreading  a  vast  expanse  of  canvas.  It  was  required 
that  vessels  should  carry  the  greatest  number  of  tons  of  goods  on  a  given  draught  of  water  consistent  with  stability 
under  sail,  rolling  easily  in  a  sea-way,  steering  well,  and  sailing  fast,  and  there  was  great  difiaculty  in  deciding  upon  a 
model  which  would  answer  all  the  multifarious  demands  of  trade,  as  there  was  such  wide  variety  in  cargoes. 
Sometimes  the  charter  would  be  for  a  cargo  of  railroad  iron;  sometimes  for  teas  and  East  India  goods;  sometimes 
for  grain  and  flour  and  naval  stores;  at  other  times  for  a  miscellaneous  cargo.  A  good  average  style  of  vessel, 
which  would  do  fairly  well  under  any  circumstances,  was  the  best  result  that  could  be  attained  so  far  as  model 
was  concerned,  and  builders  always  found  it  safe  to  err  on  the  side  of  capacity  to  carry  a  little  larger  and  heavier 
cargo  than  was  called  for.  Commerce  was  growing  rapidly.  If  there  was  not  business  enough  to  guarantee  full 
cargoes  when  the  ship  was  built,  there  was  apt  to  be  more  than  enough  before  the  twenty  years  of  her  existence 
should  have  expired,  and  no  owner  ever  complained  because  his  vessels  carried  bigger  freights  than  was  expected 
of  them.  The  tendency  was  decidedly  toward  full  ships,  the  old  plan  being  followed  of  locatiug  the  dead  flat,  or 
largest  section  of  the  ship,  at  two-fifths  the  length  from  the  bow.  The  round  floors  and  the  long  turn  of  the  bilge, 
lingering  from  the  preceding  century,  gradually  gave  way  to  flatter  floors  and  a  sharper  turn  of  the  bilge;  the 
huge  swell  of  the  sides  was  slowly  abandoned;  figure-heads  were  left  off;  the  bow  was  made  flaring  above 
water;  more  sheer  was  given ;  thecenter  of  buoyancy  was  moved  farther  aft;  and  the  handsome  freight-carrier  useo 
between  1845  and  1860  came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  successive  changes  introduced.  One  sample  o 
this  model  was  the  Tlniverse  (Fig.  30),  built  at  New  York  in  1851  to  sail  between  that  port  and  Liverpool,  whicn 
was  one  of  the  first  vessels  to  depart  from  the  old  rule  of  broadest  beam  at  two-fifths  the  length  from  the  dow, 
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placing  it  nearer  amidships.  Her  water-lines  were  hollow  forward  and  aft.  The  Universe  was  not  a  remarkable 
ship,  but  her  lines  have  been  preserved  and  are  valuable  for  reference.  Eeference  also  is  made  to  the  Great  Eepublic, 
illustrated  elsewhere. 

The  majority  of  American  ship-yards  receiving  their  principal  patronage  from  the  merchant  owners  of  this  class 
of  ships,  the  freighter  was  naturally  carefully  studied  in  all  its  details,  and  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of 
strength.  European  builders  gained  the  rigidity  of  hull  needed  to  withstand  the  constantly  varying  stress  brought 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  ship's  length  when 
floating  among  the  waves  by  strapping  the  outside 
of  the  frame  timbers  with  iron  bands  extending 
from  a  longitudinal  iron  band  bolted  to  the  top 
timbers  down  diagonally  across  the  frames  to  the 
ends  of  the  floor  timbers.  These  straps  crossed 
amidships  in  a  sort  of  lattice-work,  and  were  bolted 
to  each  other  and  to  the  frame  at  each  crossing. 
From  50  to  100  tons  of  iron  would  be  put  into  this 
work.  Straps  were  also  used  on  the  inside  of  the 
frames,  as  also  wooden  straps  and  riders ;  and  the 
same  device  was  adopted  in  many  American  ship- 
yards, particularly  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Bath, 
The  general  plan  adopted,  however,  was  one  orig- 
inal with  American  builders,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose well  and  has  continued  in  constant  use  to  the 
present  time.  The  inner  planking  of  the  hull,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  the  ceiling,  was  made  extremely  thick 
on  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  a  strip  about  10  feet  in 
width  being  laid  with  squared  logs  from  10  to  12 
inches  thick  the  whole  length  of  the  hold.  From 
this  thick  stuff  the  ceiling  diminished  in  thickness 
to  the  deck,  the  planks  covering  the  upright  part  of 
the  side  of  the  hold  remaining,  however,  of  unusual 
thickness.  The  water-ways,  clamps,  and  other  lon- 
gitudinal pieces  were  all  made  of  large  dimensions. 
All  this  work  was  fitted  to  its  place  with  the  great- 
est care,  the  edges  of  adjoining  pieces  faying  against 
each  other  very  tightly.     The  keelsons  were  also 


Fig.  30.— Fkeighting-ship  Universe,  1851,  at  New  Yokk. 


Eegister  tonnage,  1,298  feet.    Lengtli  between  perpendiculars  on  15-foot  water-line, 

carried   up  very  high   and    bolted   strongly  through   I'S  feet;, breadth,  37J  feet;  depth  from  plank-aheer  to  keel,  27  feet.    Weight  of  vessel, 

1    .-I  .  1    "■  +         11  \a    a        T      about  940  tons  net;  with  anchors,  cables,  and  tank  of  2,000  gaJJons  of  water  aboard,  1,035 

ana   tnrOUgn,  ana   sister   Keelsons  were    auaea.      in   ^^^     Draught,  thus  loaded,  lO  feet  1|  inches,    capacity  between  that  and  W  feet  draught, 

large    freighting    ships     the    iron    and    composition   lASS  tons  net.    coefficient  of  displacement,  0.67  per  cent.    Center  of  buoyancy  at  15-fcet 

bolts  driven  down  through  the  keelson,  frames,  and  t:^^:'Xt:":^X~::TZ^^^^ 

keel  were  often  from  9  to  10  feet  iii  length.    With 

such  a  tremendous  backbone,  aided  by  the  thick  stuff  on  the  bilge  and  strong  clamps  and  waterways,  wooden 

ships  attained  a  rigidity  and  strength  never  before  known,  and  did  not  need  the  aid  of  iron  straps  on  the  frame 

timbers,  although  strapping  was  sometimes  resorted  to.    This  system  of  heavy  scantling  became  universal  in 

American  vessels  of  every  class  after  1830.    The  coasting  schooners  of  to-day  are,  in  iconsequence,  more  heavily 

built  than  even  Eist  Indiamen  were  before  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

As  the  weight  of  additional  timber  and  material  was  concentrated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hull,  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  ship  was  kept  well  down  (a  point  of  some  value)  and  stability  was  greatly  promoted.  A  coasting 
vessel  of  good  model  thus  built  would  often  sail  from  port  to  port,  seeking  cargo,  with  the  hold  entirely  empty, 
without  putting  aboard  a  pound  of  ballast  to  steady  her.  A  large  number  of  the  wooden  sailing  vessels  of  the 
present  day  in  America  have  this  quality,  which  is  valuable  at  all  times,  and  especially  to  coasters,  because  it  saves 
them  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money.  It  is  a  trait  the  iron  sailing  vessel  does  not  possess.  The  English 
merchantmen  which  frequent  our  i)orts  now,  being  nearly  all  of  iron,  cannot  stir  without  ballast;  and  they  require 
ballast  when  laden  with  cargo  more  frequently  than  do  our  wooden  merchantmen. 

Good  ships  are  necessary  to  maritime  eminence,  but  good  sailors  are  equally  required.  The  great  prosperity 
of  our  shipping  from  1814  to  1861  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  excellent  personnel  of  the  crews  and  oflQcers  of 
the  merchantmen.  These  people  were  recruited  in  the  main  from  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  The 
majority  were  American  born,  having  homes  and  families  ashore,  and  were  persons  of  good  principles,  abstaining 
especially  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Sailors  were  paid  good  wages,  and  the  captains  were  spurred  by  the 
payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  freight  and  passage  money  as  a  premium.  A  good  crew  means  energy  on  board 
ship,  quick  voyages,  the  saving  of  time  in  getting  into  and  out  of  port,  the  rescue  of  the  vessel  I'rom  wreck  and 
injury  under  trying  circumstances,  a  lower  cost  of  insurance,  smaller  bills  of  expense  generally,  and  fewer  losses  to 
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the  owners.  The  energy  and  daring  of  the  excellent  crews  of  that  period  were  the  admiration  of  the  maritime 
world,  and  gifts  of  plate,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  other  testimonials  to  their  merit  were  not  ul  common.  The 
temperance  that  prevailed  on  American  vessels  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  report  to  the  British  parliament 
in  1838.    The  committee  said : 

The  happiest  effects  have  resulted  from  the  experiments  tried  in  the  American  navy  and  merchant  service  to  do  -without  spirituous 
liquors  as  an  habitual  article  of  daily  use,  there  being  at  present  more  than  1,000  sail  of  American  vessels  traversing  all  the  seas  of  the 
world  in  every  climate,  without  the  use  of  spirits  by  their  officers  and  crews,  and  being,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  in  so  much  greater 
a  state  of  efScienoy  and  safety  than  other  vessels  not  adopting  this  regulation  that  the  public  insurance  companies  in  America  mate  a 
return  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  premium  of  insurance  on  vessels  completing  their  voyages  without  the  use  of  spirits,  while  the  example  of 
British  ships,  sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  same  plan,  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  ship-owners,  underwriters,  merchants, 
officers,  and  crews. 

A  special  class  of  ships  which  grew  np  after  1814  were  the  sailing  packets,  or  vessels  carrying  both  passengers 
and  freight,  which  cleared  from  port  on  regular  days  in  each  mouth  and  ran  back  and  forth  bbtween  special  points 
only.  When  the  war  ended  there  were  only  a  few  small  British  ships  in  the  packet  service  between  England  and 
America,  and  scarce  any  between  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  peace,  however,  a  large 
number  of  lines  came  into  existence  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  rush  of  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  and 
the  general  expansion  of  ocean  travel  and  trade.  The  carrying  of  passengers  was  a  profitable  business,  and 
there  was  considerable  competition  among  shipping  merchants  to  get  the  largest  share.  ISTone  but  the  best  and 
finest  vessels  could  be  used  in  this  business,  and  the  old-fashioned  freighting  ships,  with  their  small  cabins 
and  houses,  underwent  a  considerable  change  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  A  great  many  houses 
in  Portland,  Boston,  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  put  their  money 
into  ships  especially  built  for  the  passenger  service,  and  ran  them  in  regular  lines  to  all  the  ports  abroad  and  on 
our  own  coast  whither  trade  and  travel  chiefly  tended.  In  the  coasting  trade  brigs,  schooners,  and  barks  were 
used,  but  in  the  packet  service  to  foreign  ports  barks  and  ships  only  were  thought  of.  The  latter  were  vessels  of 
the  largest  size,  handsomely  built  and  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  carried  often  from  600  to  1,000  persons  and 
1,000  tons  or  more  of  freight.  The  lines  to  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Australia  often  comprised  15  or  20  vessels,  each 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.  When  the  clipper  era  began  the  packets  improved  in  speed 
and  made  trips  across  the  ocean  to  Europe  and  to  Australia  which  it  took  the  steamships  years  to  surpass.  These 
lines  were  owned  chiefly  in  the  north  by  old  shipping  houses  of  great  experience  and  large  capital. 

It  was  at  New  Tork  that  the  packet  business  between  America  and  Europe  chiefly  centered.  There  were 
lines  from  other  ports;  but  New  York  was  the  pioneer,  and  always  kept  the  lead,  and  had  the  most  and  finest 
packets.  The  New  Yorkers  were  restless  under  their  dependence  on  the  old  English  ships  sailing  to  Falmouth, 
which  ran  only  in  the  winter  time,  and  besides  were  slow.  In  the  summer  time  they  sailed  from  Halifax.  It 
was  resolved  to  run  an  American  line  from  New  York,  and  a  start  was  made  a  year  or  two  after  the  war 
by  Isaac  Wright  &  Co.  with  the  four  ships  Pacific,  Amity,  James  Cropper,  and  William  Thompson,  of  from  400  to  f.OO 
tons  each.  These  packets  constituted  the  Black  Ball  line,  so  called  from  the  round  black  dot  in  a  white  field  which 
was  adopted  as  the  pennant  of  the  ships.  They  were  put  at  once  into  the  packet  business  to  Liverpool,  sailing  the 
first  of  every  month,  and  made  the  run  outward  in  an  average  of  23  days  and  the  homeward  run  in  40  days.  The 
ships  were  well  built,  fleet,  and  handsome,  were  managed  with  great  energy,  and  were  a  success  from  the  start.  In 
about  six  months  four  vessels  were  added  to  the  line,  sailing  on  the  16th  of  every  month,  and  each  vessel  made  three 
round  trips  a  year.  The  Black  Ball  line  remained  in  existence,  though  changed  in  ownership,  until  the  decline  of 
American  shipping  finally  terminated  its  career,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  surrender  the  field  to  the  new  monarch 
of  the  sea,  steam.  A  London  line  followed  the  Black  Ball;  then  a  Havre  line  was  started.  In  1821  a  second  line 
to  Liverpool,  called  the  Eed  Star,  was  established,  sailing  on  the  24th  of  every  month,  the  four  ships  of  this 
pennant  being  the  Manhattan,  Hercules,  Panthea,  and  Meteor.  Then  Fish,  Grinnell  &  Co.  and  Thaddeus  Phelps 
&  Co.  originated  the  Swallow  Tail  line,  to  sail  on  the  8th  of  every  month. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  New  York  packet  lines  was  John  Griswold's,  which  started  in  1823  with  the  Sovereign, 
Cambria,  President,  Hudson,  Columbia,  Hannibal,  Corinthian,  and  Ontario.  In  1837  the  number  of  vessels  was 
increased  to  twelve. 

The  New  York  packets  were  all  superior  vessels,  and  were  commanded  by  a  remarkably  fine  class  of  men, 
the  best  families  on  the  ship-building  coasts  contributing  men  to  ofQcer  these  ships.  The  frequency  and  regularity 
of  their  sailing  were  strong  points.  Toward  the  last  there  was  a  packet  sailing  every  five  days.  No  foreign  vessel 
got  the  mails  in  those  days,  as  they  were  all  given,  at  least  by  the  American  government,  to  American  packets; 
and  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  these  vessels  that  they  were  regularly  patronized  not  only  by  Americans  going 
abroad,  but  by  the  West  India  merchants,  Canadians,  and  even  by  the  English  officers  of  the  large  garrisons  in 
Halifax  and  the  provinces  generally.  These  packets  drove  nearly  all  their  foreign  rivals  out  of  the  business. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  compete  with  them,  but  never  with  any  success. 

in  the  construction  of  these  vessels  the  best  talent  of  the  day  was  employed,  and  they  were  generally  built  for 
the  owners  by  contractors  who  had  already  attained  some  celebrity.  The  rivalry  of  the  various  lines  was  keen, 
and  it  was  this  eager  competition  as  much  as  anything  else  which  led  to  the  continual  improvement  in  models, 
rig,  workmanship,  and  general  excellence  of  American  ships,  each  new  vessel  being  expected  to  excel  some  rival 
or  all  the  predecessors  of  its  own  fleet  in  some  desirable  quality.    Builders  found  that  more  was  required  of  them 
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thiin  at  any  previous  period  of  their  history,  and  in  order  to  hold  their  own  and  maintain  the  reputation  of  their 
yards  they  were  forced  to  study  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  form  and  sparring  of  ships.  After  1815 
the  designers  and  builders  of  packets  could  not  afibrd  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
art.  They  did  not  sufficiently  know  what  made  one  ship  bad  and  another  ship  good,  and  therefore  began  to 
study.  They  sought  every  source  of  information.  Books  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  many  builders  went  to 
school  to  the  constructors  of  the  American  navy.  Delicate  tests  were  made  with  small  models  of  different  forms; 
fast  fishes  were  cut  up  and  their  shapes  analyzed;  the  flow  ef  waves  away  from  the  bow  of  a  boat  was  investigated, 
and  every  other  conceivable  point  was  looked  into.  The  period  from  1815  to  1850  was  thus  one  of  study,  experiment, 
and  discussion,  especially  in  the  large  cities;  and,  in  consequence,  there  grew  up  a  race  of  acute  and  daring  ship- 
builders, whose  achievements  were  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  whose  fashions  were  "imitated,  both  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  by  everybody  who  built  ships. 

The  qualities  desired  in  a  packet  ship  were  strength,  speed,  stability  at  sea,  ease  of  handling,  easy  rolling, 
beauty  of  model,  and  comfort  in  the  passenger  accommodations.  It  mus.t  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  all 
attained  at  one  bound;  on  the  contrary,  the  best  good  general  model  for  the  packet  ship,  and  the  best  sizes  and 
dimensions  of  timbers,  were  reached  only 
by  patient  study  and  slow  degrees,  A 
great  many  bad  ships  were  built  before  all 
the  questions  that  interested  the  building 
world  were  decided ;  but  it  was  the  final 
result  of  the  forty  years  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation followfhg  the  war  of  1812  that 
the  sailing  ship  reached  substantial  per- 
fection as  an  ocean  carrier,  and  scarce 
any  advance  has  been  made  from  that 
day  to  this.  So  well  is  the  art  now  un- 
derstood that  a  ship  can  be  built  to  per- 
form exactly  the  service  required  of  it  and 
to  meet  its  owner's  expectations  fully. 
What  remains  to  America  now  to  accom- 
plish is,  first,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ships; 
and,  secondly,  to  handle  them  in  such 
manner  when  at  sea  as  to  withstand  the 
general  competition  of  other  maritime 
nations. 

Down  to  1849  packets  were  either 
one-  or  two-decked  vessels,  with  a  poop- 
deck  aft  and  a  top-gallant  forecastle  for- 
ward. Those  in  the  service  to  Europe 
were  of  from  900  to  -1,100  tons  register. 
The  cargo  was  stored  in  the  lower  hold, 
some  of  the  light  freight  going  between 
decks  if  the  cargo  was  a  large  one.  The 
between-deck  space  aft  was  divided  into 
cabins  for  the  passengers ;  the  middle  por- 
tion was  fitted  up  with  kitchens,  pantries, 
etc.  The  steerage  passengers  and  crew  were  forward.  On  deck  were  houses  for  the  crew  and  various  officers,  with 
others  which  served  as  vestibules  to  the  apartments  b^low.  The  first  three-decker  was  the  Guy  Mannering  (Fig.  31), 
of  1,419  tons,  which  was  built  in  1849  by  William  H.  Webb,  at  New  York— a  noble  structure  and  a  good  ship.  Three- 
deck'ers,  with  poop  and  top-gallant  forecastle  decks,  were  afterward  the  popular  style  of  packet.  The  Guy  Mannering 
was  190|  feet  long,  register  measurement,  401  feet  beam,  and  28§  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  At  20  feet  draught  above 
the  keel  she  would  carry  2,400  tons  of  cargo.  Her  greatest  beam  was  at  f  L.  from  the  bow.  The  lower  water-lines 
at  bow  and  stern  were  concave,  and  at  the  plank-sheer  and  rail  the  bow  was  almost  round.  Her  building  lines  are 
given  above. 

The  American  packets  carried  the  best  officers  and  the  largest  crews  of  any  ships  afloat.  They  were  fast, 
dry,  handsome,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  were  managed  with  so  much  energy,  care,  and  ability  that  they  gained 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  traffic  to  Europe.  They  made  the  best  time  of  any  ships 
afloat,  were  insured  at  the  lowest  rates  and  earned  the  highest  freights,  and  superseded  nearly  all  the  English, 
French,  and  German  ships  in  that  business,  and  their  success  and  fame  were  the  subject  of  intense  envy 
abroad.  After  1830  there  were  frequent  dispatches  of  rival  packets,  transient,  but  all  American,  from  Boston,  :New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  to  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  ships  sailed  with  great  speed,  and  made 
tbe  rim  across  the  Atlantic  in  excellent  time.     The  James  Baines  ran  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  in  12  days  G  hours; 


Fig.  31.— Lines  of  the  packet  ship  Guy  Mannering. 
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the  Red  Jacket  once  ran  from  New  Tork  to  Liverpool  in  13  days  11|^  hours  ;  the  Mary  Whiteridge  made  the  trip 
from  Baltimore  in  13  days  7  hours ;  but  the  usual  time  was  19, 20,  and  21  days  to  Liverpool,  and  from  30  to  35  days 
homeward.  One  of  the  New  York  packets,  the  Great  Western,  sailed  regularly  from  New  York  on  the  4th  of 
March  every  year  with  a  copy  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress.  As  they  were  the  noblest  ships  of  their  day, 
the  packets  had  the  most  dignified  names.  President,  Vanguard,  Yorktown,  Ivanhoe,  G-uy  Mannering,  London, 
New  York,  Sovereign,  Courier,  Orbit,  Napoleon,  Manhattan,  Hercules,  Independence,  Albert  Gallatin,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  and  United  States  were  the  class  of  titles  given  them.  The  ships  of  one  of  the  New  York  lines  were 
called  after  eminent  actors. 

English  steamers  were  sent  out  in  1838  and  1840  to  compete  with  these  packet  lines.  The  Cunard  line  began 
in  1840,  backed  by  a  subsidy  of  £90,000  a  year,  afterward-  increased  to  £145,000.  The  Americans  responded  in 
1847  with  a  line  of  steamers  to  Bremen,  and  in  1850  with  the  Collins  line  to  Liverpool.  Then  began  the  era  of 
steam  navigation  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  steamers  at  first  did  not  display  remarkable  speed.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  their  trips  across  the  Atlantic  were  made  only  in  good  average  sailing-packet  time.  Nor  did  they 
have  great  carrying  power,  as  their  capacity  was  occupied  with  coal  and  machinery;  but  they  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  pursue  their  course  in  storms,  and  in  20  years  they  had  gained  so  much  in  speed  and  carrying 
power  and  were  so  heavily  backed  with  s'  ijsidies  that  sailing  ships  could  no  longer  compete  with  them.  The 
United  States  aided  the  revolution  from  ss-  1  to  steam  just  enough  to  destroy  her  splendid  packet  lines  to  Europe 
completely  without  replacing  them  by  steamships  carrying  her  own  flag.  In  1857  all  the  subsidies  to  steamers  to 
Europe  were  withdrawn  by  Congress,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Collins  and  the  Bremen  lines  were  taken  off.  The 
sailing  packets  had  meanwhile  been  entirely  superseded,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express 
traffic  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  transacted  almost  wholly  in  European-built  steamships.  Sailing  packets  had 
disappeared  even  before  the  war  of  1861,  which  gave  the  final  crushing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  early  American 
supremacy  of  the"  sea.    The  coast  lines  of  packets  were  also  superseded  during  the  same  period  by  steam  vessels. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  period  was  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels.  Referring  again  to  the  table  of  vessels 
registered  at  Boston  from  1674  to  1714,  it  will  be  noted  how  small  were  the  merchantmen  of  early  days.  The  fleet 
with  which  our  forefathers  navigated  the  oceans  of  the  world  was  composed  of  little  vessels,  which  would  be  none 
too  large  for  the  coasting  trade  now.  The  three-masted  schooners  carrying  lumber  from  the  southern  states  to 
northern  ports  at  the  present  time  would  have  been  regarded  then  as  immense  ships.  In  1714  sloops  were  sailing 
to  Europe,  and  even  from  the  Hudson  river  to  China,  and  brigs  and  ships  of  from  200  to  400  tons  were  the  large 
merchantmen  for  the  service  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  East  Indies.  The  lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  our 
merchants,  and  the  lack  of  a  dense  population  in  the  United  States,  kept  the  size  of  vessels  down.  There  was  also 
some  timidity  on  the  part  of  owners  and  builders  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  long  ships  to  live  in  heavy  weather, 
as  they  dreaded  making  the  hulls  long  enough  to  reach  two  waves,  fearing  lest  when  bow  and  stern  were  lifted  on 
different  crests  the  midship  portion,  being  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  would  lack  support  and  be  terribly  strained. 
After  1812,  however,  large  ships  were  demanded.  The  frigates  of  the  war  had  done  well  enough  at  sea,  and  owners 
took  courage.  Builders  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  a  few  large  merchantmen  were  built  and  sent  out,  their 
performance  dispelling  all  fears  on  the  subject  of  length.  Every  new  experiment  in  the  maritime  world  was 
keenly  watched  by  a  multitude  of  eager  men,  and  it  needed  only  the  first  half  dozen  of  successful  ships  to  prove 
that  the  way  was  clear  for  all  who  chose  to  embark  their  capital  in  large  vessels.  After  that  the  only 
considerations  that  governed  owners,  so  far  as  size  was  concerned,  were  their  ability  to  command  the  capital  to 
build  large  and  the  chances  of  receiving  business  enough  for  a  big  ship.  Two  of  the  large  ships  were  the  Splendid 
and  the  Superior,  built  in  1822  by  Isaac  Webb,  at  New  York,  for  Charles  Henry  Hall,  which  were  monsters  at 
the  time.  They  were  intended  for  the  China  and  East  India  trade,  but  were  too  large,  and  it  is  related  that  one 
or  both  were  at  one  time  laid  up  and  partially  dismantled  because  there  was  not  business  enough  to  employ  them. 
Nevertheless,  about  1825  the  Washington,  of  nearly  1,000  tons,  was  built,  the  largest  merchantman  of  her  day, 
which  excited  such  wonder  in  foreign  ports  that  people  thronged  to  the  wharves  to  see  her.  It  was  many  years  later 
before  the  size  of  1,100  tons  was  attained.  In  1841  a  bold  experiment  was  made  by  Clark  &  Sewall,  of  Bath,  who  built 
the  ship  Rappahannock,  179.6  feet  long,  with  37  feet  beam,  custom-house  measurement,  and  of  1,133  tons,  the  largest 
merchantman  in  the  world.  Her  great  size  astonished  everybody,  and  it  was  a  general  prediction  that  she  would  be 
a  failure.  It  was  not  believed  that  there  was  foreign  commerce  enough  to  occupj''  such  a  vessel,  and  it  was  declared 
that  even  the  Rothschilds  could  not  afford  to  own  her,  and  that  she  would  be  sure  destruction  to  the  fortunes  of 
whoever  undertook  to  employ  her.  The  launching  drew  a  great  crowd  of  people  to  Bath.  The  Rappahannock 
was  a  bluff'-bowed,  full  and  long-bottomed  ship,  narrower  on  deck  than  below,  and  full-rigged.  Her  scantling 
was  no  larger  than  that  of  a  300-ton  schooner  of  the  present  day,  and  the  fastening  throughout  would  now  be 
considered  light.  The  managing  owner  of  the  ship  lived  in  New  York,  and  he  did,  indeed,  have  some  trouble  in 
providing  her  with  full  cargoes.  She  ran  as  a  packet  to  Liverpool  in  the  summer  time  and  as  a  cotton  ship  from 
New  Orleans  in  the  winter.  A  good  illustration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  export  trade  of  that  period  is  the  fact 
that  freights  to  Liverpool  always  dropped  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound  when  the  Rappahannock  was  reported 
to  be  coming  up  to  New  Orleans,  rates  in  that  day  ranging  from  five-eighths  to  a  penny  per  pound.  The  ship  was 
a  success,  living  21  years,  and  ending  her  existence  in  freighting  coal  to  the  Mediterranean ;  she  foundered  at  sea. 
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The  following  lists  of  vessels  built  for  a  few  large  shipping  houses  show  the  growth  in  size  in  sailing  vessels  for 
the  deep  sea  after  1814: 

VESSELS  BUILT  BY  THE  HOUGHTONS,  'OF  BATH,  MAINE,  FOR  THEMSELVES. 


Tear. 


1819 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1828 
18a2 
1833 
1834 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1£45 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Vessel. 


BEGISTER  DIMEKSIOKS. 


Length.    Breadth.     Depth.     Tonnage. 


Brig  Bolton 

Warren 

Sublime 

Clarissa  Ann 

Caledonia 

Ship  Cordova 

Braganza  

Missouri 

Kochester 

Hanover 

Bark  Clinton 

Princeton 

Ship  Charlotte  Eeed 

Milan 

Bark  Henry  Warren 
Ship  Houghton 

Clara  Ann 

Pelican  State... 

Kate  Swanton  . 

Northampton.. 

Shamrock 

Baltic 


Ft.  In. 
72    4 

S4  9 

93  6 

97  3 

102  0 


106  li 

111  5i 
117  3 
131  2 
135  0 

112  8 
105  0 
128  6 
146  0 

113  3 
156  6 
122  8i 

153  4 
135  6 
174  9 
186  6 

154  0 


Ft.  In. 

22  9 

23  S 

24  6 

25  3 

25  7i 

26  Si 
26  6 


27 
30 
30 
26 
25 
28 
32 


5 
1 
8 
2 
0 
4 
6 

26  0 
33    1 

27  5i 
33    7 

28  0 

35  9 

36  0 
0 


33 


Ft.  In. 

8  7i 

12  3i 

12  3 

12  7i 

12  9J 

13  2i 
13  3 
13  8i 
15  5 


15 
13 


12  6 
14  2 
16  2i 

13  0 
16  6i 

13  8i 
16  9} 

14  0 
23  7 
18  0 
16  6 


121 
214 
249 
276 
299 
332 
353 


577 
349 
296 
471 
699 
347 
787 
421 
849 
489 
1,130 
1,194 
769 


Tear. 


1855 
1856 
1856 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1882 


Vessel. 


Ship  Potomac 

Pocahontas  . . 
Kochester  — 

•     Bolton 

Crescent  City 

Europa 

Persia 

Caledonia  — 

Virginia 

Scotia 

China 

Arcadia 

Prussia 

Anstria...... 

Colnmbia 

Louisiana 

Geneva 

Bohemia 

Samaria 

Armenia 

Arabia 


EESISTEE  DIMEKSI0K8. 


Length.  Breadth.  Depth.  Tonnage. 


Ft.  . 
103 

193 

156 

180 

184 

177 

183 

179 

177 

182 

184 

183 

184 

198 

205 

202 

216 

221 

217 


Ft.  In. 

5 


36 
36 
31 

34 
37 


35  2 

37  3 

35  5 

36  8 

38  1 

38  1 
36  6 

39  0 


40 
40 
39 
40 
39 
40 


Ft.  In. 

18  2i 

24  5 

21  4 

17  0 

24  2 

24  2 


24  0 
23  6 


24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
24 
24 


24  6 

25  5 

24  li 

25  0 


VESSELS  BUILT  BY  THE  SEWALLS, 
[By  Clark  &  SewaU  first,  and 
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after  1855  by  B.  &.A.  Sewall.] 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1833 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1818 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1862 
1863 


Brig  Diana 

Orbit 

Lewis 

Dummer 

Pleiades 

Schooner  Emulous 

Ship  Emperor 

Girard 

Tropic 

Ceylon 

Boger  Sherman   . . 

Diadem 

Ville  de  Paris 

Pennsylvania 

G-enesee 

Bappahannock 

Bark  Detroit 

Ship  Macedonia 

Bio  Grande 

Switzerland 

John  C.  Calhoun  . . 

Brig  Marcia 

Ship  William  D.  Sewall. 

Adriatic 

Sarah  G.Hyde.... 

Erie 

Commerce 

Lady  Franklin 

Samaritan 

Holyhead 

Eineo 

Hellespont 

Leander 

Valentia 

Villa  Franca 

Vigilant 

Ocean  Send 

Vancouver  

Vioksburg 


83  6 

23  7J 

93  4 

23  5 

76  0 

22  0 

98  4 

25  OJ 

72  0 

21  1 

105  6i 

25  9 

110  5i 

25  3 

110  10 

26  54 

120  0 

27  li 

126  2 

29  6 

140  7i 

32  1 

130  4 

30  2 

143  8 

32  2 

128  2  • 

28  0 

179  6 

37  0 

102  0 

25  3} 

124  0 

27  Oi 

135  1 

29  6 

134  1 

30  6 

143  11 

32  11 

86  8 

23  2 

141  0 

32  5 

147  0 

32  8 

166  9 

34  0 

128  0 

28  0 

180  0 

36  1 

138  0 

29  5i 

191  3 

37  OS 

182  1 

36  0 

159  6 

33  7J 

159  3 

32  3i 

166  0 

34  2i 

158  0 

33  2 

170  9 

34  1 

143  2 

31  7 

181  8 

34  6 

163  8 

36  0 

183  1 

36  6 

11  6i 

12  2i 
10  1 
12  8J 

7  6| 


8  lOi 


199 
199 
247 
146 
234 
99 
314 
343 
349 
421. 
490 
657 
537 
677 
459 

1,133 
292 
414 
542 
570 
708 
157 
672 
715 
890 
458 

1,085 
549 

1,219 

1,099 
829 
767 
896 
799 
918 
652 

1,008 
969 

1,130 


1863 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1375 
1878 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1830 
1880 
1881 
lo81 
1881 
1882 
1882 
3882 


Brig  Glendale 

Ship  Intrepid 

Bark  Volant 

Ship  Ocean  Signal 

Freeman  Clark 

Bark  Frank  Marion 

Ship  MatterUorn 

Wotterhom 

Hermon 

Tabor 

Undaunted 

Eric  the  Bed 

Humboldt 

CarroUton 

Sterling 

ElCapitan 

Schooner  Salilla 

Ship  Granger 

Occidental 

Oriental 

Continental 

Harvester 

Beaper 

Thrasher 

Indiana 

Challenge 

Schooner  Carrie  S.  Bailey. 
Ship  Chesebrough 

Solitaire 

Thomas  M.Eeed 

Schooner  Belle  Higgins . .  - 
Kate  Markee  ... 
S.  M.  Thomas... 

Ship  Iroquois 

Schooner  B.  L.  Lunt 

Ship  Henry  Villard 

Schooner  Nora  Bailey 

Ship  W.  F.  Babcock 


28 

8i 
6 

454 

183  6 

35 

1,078 

29 

49< 

36 

0 

1,215 
1,336 

190  1 

38 

5 

24  6 

143  5 

31 

4 

20  4 

678 

189  7 

38 

3 

24  2 

1,327 

151  8 

31 

5 

20  6 

698 

193  1 

38 

2i 

24  2 

1,316 

195  5 

36 

8 

24  5 

1,339 

207  3 

41 

1 

27  7 

1,764 

198  7 

41 

1 

25  9i 

1,580 

177  6 

35 

5 

22  1 

1,018 

198  2 

39 

6 

24  6 

1,450 

208  4 

42 

7 

25  11 

1,731 

205  9 

39 

9 

24  6 

1,493 

128  9 

31 

6 

10  7 

313 

209  9 

40 

0 

24  7 

1,528 

210  6 

39 

8 

24  7 

1,533 

220  1 

42 

2 

24  9 

1,688 

220  0 

42 

2 

25  1 

1,712 

210  1 

39 

2 

24  0 

1,494 

211  6 

39 

2 

24  0 

1,468 

211  9 

39 

7 

24  0 

1,512 

203  9 

40 

0 

23  9i 

1,487 

212  4 

39 

7 

23  9i 

1,456 

137  6 

32 

1 

11  7 

39fl 

212  4 

40 

0 

24  15 

1,507 

213  7 

40 

1 

24  1 

1,531 

227  4 

42 

4 

27  0 

1,987 

143  1 

32 

9 

11  9 

412 

142  8 

34 

2 

14  8 

503 

167  0 

35 

2 

15  0 

761 

237  1 

43 

6 

23  1 

2,121 

163  2 

35 

6 

15  8 

758 

219  2 

39 

8 

24  1 

1,553 

145  3 

33 

0 

12  S 

448 

240  8 

43 

8 

28  0 

2,029 

1 

1,198 
1,196 
824 
987 
1,205 
1,174 
1,248 
1,179 
1,094 
1,171 
1,173 
1,234 
1,212 
1,300 
1,471 
1,436 
1,535 
1,633 
1,509 
1,698 
2,081 
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VESSELS  BUILT  BY  DONALD  McKAY  IN  EAST  BOSTON. 
[Custom-liouse  dimensions.] 


Tear. 


1845 
1846 
184G 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
3850 
1860 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 


Tesael. 


Ship  Washington  Irving. . 

Anglo-Saxon 

Kew  "World 

Ocean  Monarch  

A.Z 

Anglo-American 

Jenny  Lind 

l.Z 

Plymonth  Eock 

Bark  Helicon 

Ship  Eeindeer 

Parliament 

Moses  Wheeler 

•    Daniel  Wehster 

Stag  Honnd 

Cornelius  G-rinnell 

Bark  Sultana 

Ship  Antarctic 

Flying  Cloud 

North  America 

Staffordshire 

Sovereign  of  tlie  Seas. 

Westward  Ho 

Bald  Eagle 

Empress  of  tlio  Seas  . 

Star  of  Empire 

Chariot  of  Eanie 

Great  Eepnhlic 

Eomance  of  the  Soas . 

Lightning , 

Champion  of  the  Seas 

James  Baincs 


KEGISTEK  DIMEKSIOKS. 


Length.    Breadth.     Depth.     Tonnage, 


Feet. 
1501 

158 

187 

178i 

1434 

149i 

141i 

163i 

174i 

128 

1564 

173 

165 

185 

209 

182 

1214 

177 

229 

2004 

230 

258 

214 

215J 

2404 

2221 

222J 

3344 

240f 

243 

252 

266 


Feet. 
33 

35J 
404 
40 
324 
32 
284 
34^5 
■3ii 
264 
33A 
364 
33f 
37i 
39§ 
38A 
284 
37 
40$ 
39J 
41 
444 
40f 

«i 

444 

40A 

40A 

534 

394 

42f 

454 

48A 


Feet. 
21 

21, 


261 

22 

204 

22 

224 

224 

194 

22 

224 

23 

34 

234 

234 

m 
234 
214 

25J 

29 

284 

234 

234 

274 

28 

28 

38 

394 

25 

29 

31 


761 

t95 

1,404 

1,301 

675 

704 

533 

897 

739 

414 

800 

998 

872 

1,188 

1,534 

1,118 

452 

1,115 

1,782 

1,464 

1,817 

2,421 

1,660 

1,703 

2,197 

2,050 

2,050 

4,555 

1,782 

2,084 

2,448 

2,515 


Year. 


1864 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1865 
1865 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856* 
1856 
1866 
1866 
1857 
1859 
1859 


1861 
1865 


1863 
1806 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1809 


Vessel. 


Ship  Santa  Claus 

Commodore  Perry 

Japan  

Blanche  Mooro 

Bark  Benin 

Ship  Donald  McKay 

Defender 

Minnehaha 

Baltic 

Adriatic 

Bark  Henry  Hill 

Ship  Mastiff 

Amos  Lawrence 

Ahhott  Lawrence 

Flying  Fish 

Alhambra 

Schooner  Benj.  S.  Wright 

Side- wheel  iron  steamer  Ashue- 

lot.  (o) 
Iron-clad  monitor  Kansett  (a)  - . 
Propeller  (wooden)  Treefoil(a). 
Tucca  (a) . . 

Sloop-of-war  Adams  (a) 

Steamer  Theodore  D.  Wagner  -  - . 

George  B.  Upton 

Brig  North  Star 

Ship  Helen  Morris 

Sovereign  of  th  e  Seas 

Schooner  E.  E.  Higgins 

Frank  Atwood 

Ship  Glory  of  the  Seas 


HEeiBTEBED  DIMEKSIOKS. 


Length.    Breadth.     Depth.     Tonnage. 


Feet. 
184 

212 

212 

220 

1654 

2604 

2024 

209 

1874 

1874 

1404 

168| 

193i 

2024 

1984 

1744 

84 


172 

1644 

120 

1744 

202 

784 

88 
2404 


Feet. 
384 

44i4 

44tt 

324 

46 

38/j 

411 

304 

394 

304 

364 

394 

39}4 

384 

37 

24 


27f 
27t 
29| 
364 
41 

244 


Feet. 
23 

29 

29 

25A 

15 

29 

264 

244 

144 

224 

244 

244 

22 

2344 


214 
214 
161 
23J 
24 


304 


1,256 
1,964 
1,964 
],787 

692 
2,695 
3,413 
1,695 
1,320 
1,327 

567 
1,031 
1,396 
1,498 
1,346 
1,097 

107 


607 

604 

410 

1,285 

1,502 

90 

107 

2,102 


a  For  the  United  States  Government. 

After  the  packet  came  the  clipper  ship,  a  vessel  intended  primarily  for  freighting,  and  built  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  speed  when  laden  with  cargo.  The  packets  were  the  fast  vessels  from  1815  to  1845,  but  after 
1845  there  grew  up  various  branches  of  trade  in  which  speed  was  as  important  for  commercial  purposes  as  it  was 
for  passenger  travel.  For  instance,  there  was  the  tea  trade  from  China  to  the  United  States,  in  whicli  speed 
had  always  been  thought  essential.  The  cargoes  consisted  of  teas,  spices,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  etc.,  which  were  liable 
to  deteriorate  in  a  long  voyage  of  four  months  to  the  home  port,  and  to .  shorten  the  voyage  as  much  as 
possible  was  desirable  for  obvious  reasons.  Furthermore,  there  were  no  telegraph  lines  and  ocean  cables  in  those 
days,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  markets  made  fast  trips  home  from  the  East  Indies  very  important.  Merchants 
had  repeatedly  suffered  heavy  loss,  sometimes  ruin,  by  the  decline  in  cotton  and  other  eastern  goods  brought  home 
by  ships  during  their  absence  on  the  voyage  out  and  back,  and  good  ships  were  therefore  always  required  in  that 
trade.  Both  in  America  and  in  Europe  up  to  1845  the  East  Indiamen  were,  as  a  rule,  the  large  and  fast  freighting 
ships  of  their  day.  After  1815  a  friendly  rivalry  broke  out  among  owners  of  ships  sailing  to  China,  and  every 
year  races  took  place  homeward  with  the  first  offerings  of  the  new  crop  of  tea  which  had  come  down  to  Chinese 
ports.  The  shipping  houses  gave  their  captains  good  vessels,  and  the  captains  did  their  part  by  driving  the  ships 
homeward  through  all  sorts  of  weather,  with  all  the  canvas  spread  that  they  could  carry.  Americans  earned 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  speed  soon  after  1814,  and  finally  put  the  English  so  much  on  their  mettle  that  the 
latter  sent  out  a  new  and  finer  class  of  merchantmen  than  they  had  ever  before  owned  to  contest  for  the  palm 
of  superiority.  The  Alexander  Baring,  John  o'  Gaunt,  Euphrates,  Monarch,  Foam,  and  other  ships  of  that  class, 
were  equal  to  any  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  capacity,  spread  of  canvas,  and  speed.  This,  in  turn, 
stimulated  the  pride  of  the  American  houses,  who  responded  between  1840  and  1850  with  vessels  of  good  and 
carefully  studied  form.  These  vessels  sat  low  in  the  water,  in  strong  distinction  from  the  fashion  of  earlier  times. 
The  beam  was  broad,  the  bow  sharp,  and  the  water-lines  fine.  The  masts  were  tall  and  raking,  and  the  yards 
were  so  long  that  the  ships  spread  an  enormous  cloud  of  canvas  in  a  favoring  wind.  With-these  vessels  tlie 
Americans  kept  their  position  ahead  of  all  competitors. 
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Tbft  first  clippers  were  built  at  Xew  york  city.  The  pioneer  was  the  Helena,  of  650  tons,  built  in  1841  for  the 
China  trade  by  William  H.  Webb,  on  the  order  of  A.  &  :sr.  Griswold.  Though  a  good  carrier,  this  beautiful  vessel 
was  modeled  for  speed,  and,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Benjamin,  made  a  number  of  rapid  trips  and 
earned  a  great  reputation  for  the  house  to  which  she  belonged. 

Ilowland  &  Aspinwall  followed  with  the  Rainbow,  of  750  tons,  built  by  Smith  &  Dimou.  The  Eainbow  was  a 
good  ship,  and  once  went  to  Canton  and  back  in  0  months  and  14  days,  having  spent  three  weeks  of  the  time 
in  discharging  and  loading  cargo,  thus  shortening  the  regular  voyage  by  two  months.  Brigs  and  schooners  had 
previously  been  built  for  speed  and  large  vessels  for  burden.  The  Helena  and  the  Eainbow  revolutionized  matters. 
They  got  better  prices  for  freights  than  slow  ships,  and  in  every  respect  proved  desirable.  Other  sharp  ships  soon 
followed. 

In  1844  the  Montauk,  of  540  tons,  was  built  by  Mr.  Webb  for  William  S.  Wetmore.  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.  then 
employed  Brown  &  Bell  to  build  the  rival  ship  Howqua,  of  706  tons,  a  very  fast  and  flue  vessel,  which  once  ran 
from  Shanghai  to  Ifew  York  in  87  days.  Not  to  be  beaten,  the  owners  of  the  Eainbow  added  to  their  fleet  the 
famous  clipper  Sea  Witch,  of  907  tons,  a  sharper  vessel  than  her  predecessors,  with  raking  bow  and  stern,  flue  lines, 
sharp  floor,  and  remarkable  beauty  of  form  throughout,  which  was  intended  to  beat  any  ship  afloat.  She  was  a 
fast  vessel,  a  good  investment,  and  a  credit  to  Smith  &  Dimon,  her  builders,  and  once  made  the  voyage  to  California 
in  97  days. 

The  era  of  sharp  ships  was  now  fairly  inaugurated,  and  many  of  this  class  were  built  not  only  at  New  York, 
but  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Nearly  all  the  early  ones  did  not  exceed  1,000  tons  register,  but 
competition  and  expanding  trade  led  to  a  great  increase  in  size,  and  every  year  saw  vessels  launched  spreading  more 
and  more  canvas,  longer,  larger,  and  faster  than  ever,  and  expressly  intended  to  beat  everything  that  had  gone 
before  them  in  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world.  In  ten  years  after  the  flrst  clipper  the  size  of  2,400  tons  was 
reached,  and  there  were  large  numbers  built  of  about  2,000  tons.  The  exploits  of  the  new  ships  were  amazing, 
and  created  the  greatest  excitement  in  shipping  circles ;  in  fact,  they  effected  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  sailing 
tonnage  of  the  world. 

Foreign  merchants  were  by  no  means  idle  spectators  of  what  was  going  on  in  America,  and  in  1846  England 
began  to  awake  to  the  new  and  dangerous  rivalry  from  America.  Alexander  Ball  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  made  a 
specialty  of  clipper  ships,  and  there  were  laiunched  from  their  yard  many  superior  and  famous  vessels ;  but  the 
Americans,  though  hard  pressed,  were  able  to  maintain  the  lead,  and  are  entitled  to  the  best  record  ever  made 
by  ships  sailing  under  canvas.  There  were  several  famous  races  home  from  China  between  American  and 
English  clippers.  Once,  while  a  bet  was  being  talked  of,  the  British  clippers  Chrysolite  and  Stornaway  and  the 
American  clippers  Eace  Horse,  Surprise,  and  Challenge  engaged  in  a  race  from'  Canton  to  Liverpool  and  Deal,  and 
arrived  at  the  home  ports  as  follows :  At  Liverpool,  Chrysolite,  in  106  days ;  at  Deal,  Stornaway,  in  109  days ; 
Challenge,  in  105  days ;  Surprise,  in  106  days.  The  British  ship  Challenge  ran  from  Shanghai  to  Deal  in  113  days ; 
the  American  clipper  Nightingale  in  110  days.  These  races  were  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but  the  Americans 
kept  the  reputation  of  superiority,  and  many  ships  were  ordered  at  our  ship-yards  on  foreign  account. 

In  1848  an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  demaild  for  clipper  ships.  Gold  was  discovered 
in  California;  and  as  that  region  was  practically  as  far  away  as  Asia,  no  vessels  could  be  sent  there  except  those 
that  were  large  and  staunch.  A  few  vessels  had  found  their  way  to  San  Francisco  before  that  territory  had  been 
purchased,  and  a  number  soon  afterward.  Parcels  of  gold  sent  East  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  created  a 
rush  of  emigration  and  trade  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  for  its  sudden  rise  and  great 
magnitude,  and  a  great  part  of  the  freighting  tonnage  of  the  eastern  states  was  called  on  at  once  to  engage  in 
voyages  to  and  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  and  also  in  trips  to  San  Francisco 
around  cape  Horn.  An  immense  number  of  people  hajd  to  be  transported  to  the  new  territory  on  the  Pacific,  and 
with  them  all  the  goods,  provisions,  furniture,  clothing,  tools,  etc.,  that  they  required,  including  their  houses,  large 
numbers  of  which  were  made  ready  in  the  Bast,  loaded  on  ships,  and  sent  out  entire,  ready  to  be  set  up.  No  one 
in  San  Francisco  wished  to  be  troubled  with  any  more  mechanical  work  than  was  necessary,  and  everything  that 
could  save  labor  was  done  in  the  East,  leaving  the  emigrants  free  to  make  the  eagerly-desired,  quick,  and  brilliant 
fortune  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  By  1850,  such  was  the  rush,  from  150  to  200  vessels  were  sometimes  at  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  five  years  before  it  had  been  rare  to  see  half  a  dozen.  These  were  nearly  all 
American  vessels,  as  under  our  laws  none  but  American  ships  could  bring  cargoes  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  few 
packet  ships  were  turned  into  this  new  and  profitable  trade,  but  the  majority  were  freighting  vessels  of  large  size. 
The  time  spent  in  making  the  run  between  New  York  or  Boston  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  from  120  to  150  days ;  but 
in  the  summer  of  1850  two  small  tea  ships  arrived  from  New  York  in  100  days.  This  quick  passage  caused  the 
merchants  of  the  West  to  realize  the  advantage  of  fast  ships,  and  Alfred  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 
J.  P.  Flint,  of  Boston,  who  were  on  the  coast,  at  once  resolved  to  build  clipper  ships  for  the  trade.  Mr.  Peabody 
started  for  Boston  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  arranged  with  Glidden  &  Williams  and  one  other  firm  to  build  at 
once  the  John  Bertram,  an  extreme  clipper  of  1,100  tons,  for  freighting  to  California.  The  keel  was  laid  in 
Sei)tember  in  East  Boston,  the  ship  was  launched  in  60  days,  and  in  30  days  more  she  was  on  her  way  to  California 
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with  a  cargo  at  a  freiglit  of  $40  per  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  In  1879  the  John  Bertram  was  still  doing 
well  in  the  merchant  service,  although  then  under  a  foreign  flag.  This  was  the  first  clipper  ship  built  for  the 
California  trade ;  but  the  clipper  Witch  of  the  Wave  and  four  others  of  the  same  model,  of  1,500  tons  each,  were 
built  by  the  owners  immediately  afterward. 

With  this  beginning  the  American  ship-yards  brought  out  large  and  fine  clippers,  exceeding  in  size  and 
excellence  anything  ever  before  seen.  Commercial  rivalry  was  strong,  not  only  between  the  merchants  of  America, 
but  between  them  and  those  of  England,  and  each  year  ships  were  ordered  to  exceed  in  size  and  speed  everything 
which  had  gone  before.  Merchants  realized  the  benefit  of  quick  returns ;  owners  and  builders  went  wild  over  the 
enormous  prices  paid  per  ton  for  freights,  and  ship-builders  could  get  almost  any  price  for  a  ship  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  goods  forwarded  were  light,  and  were  of  such  wide  variety  as  not  to  be  brought 
under  any  general  rule  based  on  dead-weight,  and  the  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  of  space  was  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  freight  rates.  Prom  $40  to  $50  a  ton  was  paid  in  the  first  year  of  the  California  excitement,  although 
$15  would  have  been  a  good  profit,  and  ten  years  afterward  the  rate  was  still  as  high  as  $25.  Forty  dollars 
a  ton  would  pay  a  ship  to  sail  for  California  and  then  return  in  ballast  for  a  cargo  of  goods,  as  the  one  freight 
made  a  handsome  profit  on  the  voyage  both  ways.  Afterward,  when  rates  fell,  ships  began  to  sail  from  California 
to  China  for  a  return  cargo  of  teas  and  oriental  ware,  and  could  thus  add  to  the  freight  money  of  from  $20 
to  $30  per  ton  to  California  one  of  from  $15  to  $25  from  China  home,  making  from  $35  to  $50  per  ton  of 
stowage  space  on  the  one  round  trip.  Only  American  ships  enjoyed  this  advantage,  for  our  laws  excluded  foreign 
tonnage  entirely  from  all  branches  of  our  coasting  trade,  of  which  the  California  business  formed  a  part.  Several 
other  influences  came  into  play  from  1850  to  1860  to  increase  the  demand  for  fast  ships.  Gold  had  been  discovered 
in  Australia,  causing  a  general  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  that  distant  continent.  Steam  began  to  be 
employed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  the  yards  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain  began  to  produce 
clippers  that  pushed  ours  hard  in  the  tea  races.  Then  there  was  the  Crimean  war,  which  broke  out  in  1854, 
turning  a  good  deal  of  the  existing  tonnage  into  the  transport  service,  giving  a  fresh  impetus  to  freights,  and 
making  a  demand  for  good  ships  for  general  trade.  Sailing  vessels  were  paid  from  $5  to  $8  per  register  ton  per 
month  for  use  as  transports  dviring  that  war;  steamers  got  from  $8  to  $16  per  gross  ton  per  month  ;  timber  freights 
across  the  Atlantic  ran  up  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton,  and  even  to  $14  in  some  cases;  freights  from  India  were  from 
$12  to  $20,  and  ran  up  to  $45  per  ton.  All  these  influences  combined  made  the  period  from  1848  to  1857  one 
of  the  greatest  excitement  and  activity  in  ship-building  in  the  United  States.  The  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853  were 
noted  for  the  fine  ships  produced,  and  1854,  1855,  and  1856  have  never  been  equaled  in  the  United  States,  either 
for  the  amount  of  sailing  tonnage  built  or  for  the  gigantic  size  and  great  beauty  of  the  large  vessels,  and  no  other 
age  has  seen  so  noble  a  sailing  fleet  as  that  which  sprang  into  existence  from  the  ship-yards  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  in  those  years  of  unwonted  excitement  and  prosperity. 

The  clippers  first  built  had  sharp  floors  and  sailed  with  a  drag.  Some  of  them  from  Baltimore  drew  16  feet 
aft  and  only  8  feet  forward,  the  midship  section,  or  broadest  part  of  the  hull,  being  at  two-fifths  the  length  from 
the  bow,  as  in  the  packets  and  heavy  freighting  ships.  The  forward  body  was  full  and  the  after  body  lean  and 
tapering  under  water.  This  was  gradually  changed  in  imitation  of  the  fast  yachts  and  pilot  boats  of  'New  York  city, 
and  after  1851  the  long,  sharp  bow  was  considered  the  best  for  speed.  The  midship  section  was  moved  back  in  a  few 
vessels  to  the  center  of  length,  and  the  after  body  was  made  fuller  and  more  powerful.  The  ship  was  then  made 
to  sail  on  an  even  keel.  The  t>ottom  was  also  made  fuller.  The  sharp  floor  did  not  give  enough  cargo  capacity; 
and  the  sharp  bow  and  stern  had  so  little  buoyancy,  as  compared  with  the  square  body  or  middle  portion,  that  the 
ends  of  many  clippers  sagged  and  broke  down,  subjecting  them  to  continual  repairs,  one  of  them  being  compelled 
to  repair  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  after  her  first  voyage.  Besides  that,  there  was  a  lack  of  stability  in  the  sharp 
bottoms.  About  1854,  therefore,  clippers  began  to  be  built  with  full  bottoms,  retaining  the  long  bow,  hollow  water- , 
lines,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  swift  model.  These  were  good  ships,  and  the  form  thus  attained  has  ever 
since  been  popular  in  fast  ships.  A  few  draughts  (Figs.  32  to  41)  will  illustrate  the  changes  which  took  place.  The 
lines  of  some  of  these  vessels,  including  some  of  the  most  celebrated  clipper  ships  that  have  ever  been  built, 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  report. 

The  speed  of  clippers  was  remarkable.  Six  miles  an  hour  was,  and  still  is,  a  good  average  rate  of  speed  for 
long  voyages,  and  nine-  miles  is  excellent  time,  especially  for  a  ship  loaded  with  a  full  cargo  of  merchandise.  Cargo 
steamers  at  this  day  make  no  better  time.  Clippers  ran  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  at  an  average  speed  of 
9  miles  an  hour,  spurting  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  13  miles  with  the  right  wind,  and  on  voyages  that  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  winds  they  ran  for  days  and  weeks  in  succession  at  an  average  speed  of  from  12  to  15  miles 
an  hour.  To  sail  300  miles  a  day  was  not  exceptional.  The  Eed  Jacket  made  325  miles  a  day  for  a  week ;  the 
Flying  Cloud  once  sailed  427J  miles  in  24  hours ;  the  James  Baines,  an  Australian  packet,  built  by  McKay  at  Boston, 
once  sailed  420  miles  in  24  hours;  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  it  is  said,  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  Sandwich 
islands  to  New  York,  lasting  only  82  days,  made  437  miles  in  24  hours,  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  any 
vessel,  sailer  or  steamer,  on  the  deep  sea.  The  average  time  of  the  fast  Atlantic  steamers  now  does  not  exceed  400 
miles  a  day,  and  there  is  no  record  better  than  that  made  recently  by  the  Alaska,  which  on  one  occasion  made  419 
miles  in  a  day.    The  fast  ships  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  trade,  and  were  of  vast  benefit  to  commerce. 
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5  4   3  2    1     O 

Millie 


20  Feet, 


Fig.  40.— Clipper  ship  Young  Amekica. 

Built  by  William  H.  Webb  at  New  York  in  1S53.    1.962  tons  register :  length,  2361  feet ;  beam  42  feet    hold,  28i  feet. 
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The  following  are  the  more  important  facts  relative  to  the  principal  clipper  ships  of  the  period  from  1840  to 
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Bemarks. 

Mary       mite- 
ridge. 
Flying  Cloud . . . 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Baltimore  to  Liverpool  in 
13  days,  7  hours. 

374  miles  in  one  day;  from 
New  York  to'  San  Fran- 
cisco in  89 days,  18  hours; 
in  one  day  she  made  433^ 
miles,  but  reducing  tliis 
to  exactly  24  hours,  she 
made  427|  miles. 

Sharp    below    and    broad 
above. 

Beautiful  model  and  good 

1851 

Boston,  Masa 

New  York,  N.T. 
...do 

Donald  McKay.. 

WilliamH.-Webl) 
do   

1,782 

1,244 
1,836 

1,769 
2,006 

1,066 

6? 
2i 

'"'i' 

229 

184 
229 

221i 
230i 

178 

21i 

22A 
24f 

27i 
27i 

21i 

m 

38i 
42 

41i 
43J 

36 

0.51 

0.82 

0.68 

1851 

1851 

Comet 

45° 

75° 

do 

do    

shi^:    she     made     many 
rapid  voyages.    Her  first 
voyage  was   made    from 
New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  103  days,  thence 
to  Hong  Kong  in  37  days, 
and  on    the   return   she 
made    332    laiots    in    24 
hours,  and  1,512  knots  in 
120    consecutive     hours; 
from    San   Francisco   to 
New  York  in  86  days,  and 
afterward   in    76}  days; 
ftom  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool in  19  days,  and  from 
IiiTerpool  to  Hong  Kong 
in  84  days. 

1851 

do 

....do  

30° 
44° 

34° 

A    handsome,     fast,    and 

1851 

Nightingale 

Trade  Wind 

Fortsmontli,  N. 
H. 

Samuel  Hanacom 

lA 

1,240 

0.47 

0.70 

0.74 

good      ship;      originally 
oversparred. 

In  1862,  on  the  way  home 
£rom  China,  she  ran  336 
nautical     miles     in     24 
hours;  the  distance  from 
Batavia  roads  to  London, 
13,726  nautical  miles,  she 
made  in  70  days;  in  1854 
she  ran  from  New  York  to 
Melbourne  in  76  days,  16 
hours. 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

1852 
1852 

Sovereign  of  tlie 
Seaa. 

Mying     Dutcli- 

nian. 
Andrew  Jackson 

Boston,  Mass  . . . 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Donald  McKay.. 
WiUiamH.Webb 

2,421 
1,200 

25 
3i 

258 
1871 

28i 
2*i 

44J 
38i 

0.62 

0.84 

0.60 

in  76  days;  homeward  in 
84  days. 
From   Honolulu    to    New 

York  she  ran  6,245  miles 
in  22  days;  436  miles  in 
1   day;    for   4   days   her 
average    was    398;     she 
made   the   trip   to   New 
York  in  82  days. 
She  made   4,620    nautical 

miles  in  16  days. 
New  York   to   San  Fran- 

cisco in  80  days,  4  hours. 
From   New  York  to  Oal. 

1853 
1853 

Plying  Send  .... 

Damariscotta, 
Me. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

do 

Metealf&Norria 

Thomas  CoUyer. 

Smith  &  DimoD . 
William  H.Webb 
Donald  McKay. . 

WimaiuH.Webb 

1,713 

221 

251 

41 

cutta  in  78  days. 
From  New  York  to  ilei- 

bonme  in    80    days;    is 
claimed  to  have  run  460 
miles  in   24     hours,    but 
this  is  improbable. 
A  fast  but  wet  ship ;  roll- 
ing heavilv ;  from  Shang- 
hai to  New  York  in   85 
days. 

1843 

Hainbow 

760 

540 

1,534 

1,962 

1844 

Montank. 

do 

f 
2 

127 
200 

236i 

19i 
23i 

28} 

39} 
42 



70" 

iib" 

Stag-Honnd 

Tonng  America. 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Sailed  &om  New  York  to 

1853 

45' 

55° 

San  Francisco  in  110  days ; 
her  mistake  was  in  lack  of 
stability  and  capacity. 
A  very 'fast  and  popular 

ship,  which  made  many 
rapid  voyages.    She  was 
always  fast.    Five   trips 
from    San    Francisco   to 
New  York  were  made  fn 
from  83  to  92  days,  and 
the  voyage  was  once  made 
in  83  days,  loaded;   live 
trips  were  made  in  from 
97  to  101  days.    She  onco 
ran  from    New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  18  days,  and 
backin23days;  fromLiv. 
erpool  to  Melbourne  in  81 
days ;  from  Sau  Francisco 
to  Liverpool  in  102,  103, 
105,  and  106  days,  and  one 
return  voyage  in  99  days. 
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Semarks. 

1854 

Lightnliig 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Donald  McKay., 
do     

2,084 

2,515 
2,006 

228 

Feet. 
243 

266 
260 

Feet. 

m 

Feet. 
25 

31 

26i 

Feet. 
421 

46A 
44 

2,590. 

0.52 

0.84 

0.71 

14° 

Ban  436  miles  in  24  hours, 
drawing  22  feet  of  water; 
from  England  to  Calcntta, 
with  troops,  in  87  days, 
beating  other  sailing  ves- 
sels by  from  16  to  40  days : 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool 
in  13  days,  20  hours;  Liv- 
erpool to  Melbourne,  77 
days,  back  in  64 ;  again  in 
75  and  65 ;  once  in  63. 

From  Boston  to  Liverpool 
in  12  days,  6  hours ;  ftom 
Liverpool  to  Melbourne 
in  62i  days  ;  a  return  was 
made  in  60  days. 

From  Ifew  York  to  Liver- 

1853 

Bed  Jacket 

Northern  Light . 
Dreadnaught  ... 

Glory  of  the  Seas 

Hockland,  Me 

3A 

3,460 

0.54 

0.82 

0.74 

420 

pool  in  13  days,  11  hours, 
25  minutes ;  New  York  to 
Melbourne,  69  days,  11 
hours;  from  New  York  to 
Fastnet  Light,  10  days. 

York,  72  days ;  to  Boston. 
76  days,  8  hours. 
Honolulu  to  New  Bedford, 

do 

Donald  McKay.. 

2,102 

240J 

30A 

44A 

4,000 

13,470  mil6s,in  82  days; 

fi?om  Sandy  Hook  to  Liv. 

erpool,  13  days,  8  hours. 

With  4,000  terns  of  cargo 

ran  161  miles  a  day  for 
over  three  weeks;  from 
New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  94  days. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  found  expression  in  the  names  of  the  clippers  and  in  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  no  title  was  too  grand  for  a  good  ship.    The  song  of  the  day  was : 

An  open  sea  and  a  flowing  sail, 
A  clipper  ship  and  a  driving  gale ; 
A  golden  broom  at  the  gallant  mast 
That  fearless  sweeps  the  ocean  vast. 

A  great  many  improved  appliances  were  invented  for  use  on  the  clipper  ships,  among  them  the  idea  of  double 
topsaUs.  Captain  E.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  was  the  first  to  divide  the  enormously  large  and  high  old-fashioned 
topsail  and  make  the  lower  topsail  yard  stationary  at  the  cap  of  the  lower  mast-head.  He  made  the  mast-heads 
long,  to  suit  the  rig.  The  upper  topsail  yard  kept  the  place  occupied  by  the  original  yard,  and  was  raised  and 
lowered  in  the  same  manner.  This  idea  was  not  original  with  Captain  Forbes,  for  he  saw  topsail  schooners  as  long 
ago  as  1819  with  topsails  hoisted  on  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  and  a  square  sail  above  on  a  pole  mast ;  but  he 
was  the  first  to  revive  the  old  idea  and  apply  it,  in  1841,  first  to  schooners  and  afterward  to  ships,  to  obviate 
the  extreme  size  to  which  topsails  had  grown.  Captain  Forbes  also  invented  the  idea  of  topmasts  fidded  abaft  the 
lower  mast-head,  in  order  to  house  them  without  interfering  with  the  lower  yards.  This  idea  did  not  become 
popular,  but  double  topsails  did  after  1850,  and  are  now  a  common  rig  throughout  the  world. 

As  American  clippers  gave  to  their  builders  a  world-wide  reputation,  this  had  the  practical  effect  of  bringing 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from  the  governments 
of  Spain,  France,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  frigates  of  great  size,  strength,  speed,  and  cost  were  built  in  large 
numbers  for  those  governments  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  elsewhere.  American  ships  were  in  demand 
in  all  jjarts  of  Europe  for  the  merchant  service,  and  a  number  of  private  fortunes  were  accumulated  by  builders  in 
filling  the  profitable  foreign  orders  which  were  continually  coming  to  this  country. 

The  construction  of  great  ships  led  to  some  changes  in  the  manner  in  which  mechanical  labor  was  performed 
at  the  ship-yard.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  became  differentiated.  The  old  fashion  was  for  the  ship-carpenter  to 
be  a  man  of  all  trades.  He  would  aid  in  hewing  out  the  frames  and  setting  them  up;  would  line  out  his  streak 
of  planking  on  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  dub  off'  the  surface  of  the  frames  so  that  the  plank  might  fit  truly,  put  on 
the  plank,  bore  the  holes  for  the  treenails  and  bolts,  fasten  the  plank,  and  perhaps  even  calk  the  seam;  but 
when  business  became  active  this  plan  would  not  do,  and  the  work  was  divided,  the  separate  parts  being  allotted 
to  different  gangs  of  men,  and  carpentry,  calking,  fastening,  joining,  painting,  etc.,  all  became  different  trades — a 
system  under  which  time  was  saved  and  better  work  secured.  Various  devices  were  introduced  to  save  labor. 
Previously  all  the  frame  timbers  were  hewed  out  of  the  rough  log  or  the  flitch  plank  with  broad-axes  in  the  hands 
of  the  men,  and  timbers  that  needed  to  be  cut  lengthwise  were  sawed  through  by  two  men  by  hand;  but  Donald 
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McKay  set  up  in  his  yard  in  Bast  Boston  a  steam  saw-mill  to  perform  both  of  these  operations.  The  saw  was  hung 
in  such  manner  that  it  could  be  tilted  first  one  way  and  then  another  whUe  in  motion,  and  thus  all  the  frames  could 
be  sawed  out  to  the  proper  bevel  by  three  men  as  fast  as  twelve  men  could  put  them  together  and  set  them  up. 
All  the  heavy  sawing  being  done  by  steam,  the  work  of  the  yard  was  immensely  facilitated,  and  a  frame  could  be 
got  out  and  put  together  in  less  than  one-third  the  time  it  formerly  took.  Another  improvement  was  effected  by 
setting  up  a  derrick  in  the  yard  to  lift  the  heavy  timbers  and  beams  to  their  places  in  the  ship.  That  work  had 
previously  been  done  entirely  by  manual  labor,  and  in  building  a  vessel  the  master  carpenter  always  required  a 
force  large  enough  at  any  rate  to  pick  up  a  large  keelson  piece  or  a  beam  and  carry  it  on  their  shoulders  to  its  home 
on  the  vessel.  The  heavy  ceiling  and  planking  had  to  be  carried  from  the  steam-box  to  the  vessel  in  the  same  way. 
There  was  an  immense  loss  of  time  in  this  clumsy  and  laborious  way  of  doing  business,  as  all  hands  had  to  be 
called  off  from  the  work  from  time  to  time,  often  as  much  as  once  an  hour,  to  spend  twenty  minutes  or  more  in 
carrying  about  a  huge  plank  or  stick  of  timber.  To  change  this  teams  of  oxen  and  horses  were  brought  to  drag 
the  pieces  about  and  large  derricks  were  set  up,  worked  by  other  teams,  to  lift  them  to  their  place.  Various  other 
devices  were  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  smart  builders.  Treenails  were  formerly  made  by  hand  in  the  shed  on 
rainy  days,  and  were  chopped  out  of  sticks  of  wood  with  axes;  but  a  treenail  lathe  machine  was  invented  to  do  this 
work.  A  machine  worked  by  a  hand  lever  was  also  invented  to  cut  the  long,  round  bars  of  iron  into  suitable 
lengths  for  bolts.  These  bolts  had  previously  been  cut  by  hand  with  a  hammer  and  cold-chisel.  The  auger  was  also 
improved ;  and  the  saving  of  labor  by  these  various  improvements  was  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  builder  of 
a  large  vessel,  and  aided  greatly  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  a  ship.  These  improvements  were  adopted  chiefly  in  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  country  towns  still  adhering  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  doing  things.  It  was  long  before  Bath,  Maine,  bought  even  a  bevel  saw,  and  the  first  that  went  there  was  the 
one  previously  used  by  Donald  McKay,  which  was  sold  after  he  had  built  his  last  ship  in  1869.  To  this  day  the 
bevel  saw,  derrick,  and  bolt-cutter  are  unknown  in  the  majority  of  the  ship-yards  of  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  of 
the  five  cities  above  named. 

Changes  also  took  place  in  the  kinds  of  timber  used  for  building  ships,  as  about  1835  the  supply  of  oak  timber 
began  to  grow  scant  in  New  England.  Two  hundred  years  of  occupation  and  settlement,  with  the  pursuit  of 
ship-building  and  other  industries,  having  nearly  cleared  the  primitive  forests  from  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were 
accessible  from  water-courses,  southern  timber  was  now  finding  its  way  plentifully  to  the  northern  markets,  and 
between  1830  and  1840  was  introduced  into  the  ship-yards.  The  peninsulas  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
were  overgrown  with  splendid  forests  of  towering  white  oak,  and  the  getting  out  of  the  timber  for  the  frames 
of  vessels  in  that  region  soon  became  a  regular  industry.  A  complete  set  of  patterns,  or  molds  as  they  are  called, 
having  been  made  for  the  timbers  of  the  vessel,  they  were  turned  over  to  contractors,  who  went  out  into  the  woods 
in  the  winter  time  with  a  party  of  men  armed  with  axes.  The  party  encamped  in  rough  board  or  log  huts,  and 
remained  until  the  trees  had  been  felled  and  the  complete  frame  of  the  ship  hewn  from  them.  Bach  piece  was 
then  marked,  and  the  whole  was  hauled  to  the  nearest  water-course  before  the  snow  disappeared  in  the  spring  and 
put  aboard  a  coasting  schooner  and  sent  north.  This  industry  of  getting  out  frames  on  these  peninsulas  is  still 
a  marked  feature  of  ship-building  as  now  pursued  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  nearly  all  the  frames  of  the  large 
New  England  ships  being  now  obtained  from  the  region  named. 

Southern  pitch-pine  timber  was  also  introduced,  the  sticks  of  which  could  be  obtained  of  such  great  lengths 
that  they  strengthened  the  ship.  This  timber  was  first  used  for  beams  and  decking  and  the  various  longitudinal 
ties,  such  as  water-ways,  clamps,  keelsons,  etc. ;  but  as  soon  as  the  insurance  companies  were  induced  to  approve  of 
pitch-pine  its  use  also  became  general  for  the  ceiling  and  planking  of  ships,  its  great  length  making  it  desirable  for 
both  purposes.  Pitch-pine  remains  the  favorite  wood  for  all  the  parts  of  a  vessel  of  over  100  tons  except  the  stem, 
keel,  stern-post,  and  frames,  for  which  oak,  hard  wood,  and  hackmatack  are  preferred.  For  the  masts  and  spars 
preference  is  given  to  white  pine  and  spruce,  but  a  great  many  lower  masts  are  made  of  strips  of  oak  or  maple  and 
yellow  pine,  doweled,  bolted,  and  hooped  over  with  iron.  Topmasts  and  bowsprits  are  frequently  made  of  pitch- 
pine  sticks. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  ships  in  this  period  in  favor  of  American  owners.  In  1825  a  300-ton 
ship  cost  from  $75  to  $80  per  ton  in  the  United  States,  from  $90  to  $100  per  ton  in  Canada,  and  from  $100  to  $110 
per  ton  in  England.  In  1847  a  large  ship,  first  class  in  every  respect,  cost  from  $75  to  $80  per  ton  here,  against 
$87  to  $90  in  England. 

The  iDterest  felt  at  this  day  in  the  ships  of  the  clipper  period  centers  principally  in  those  of  the  largest  size, 
as  large  ships  alone  will  now  do  for  transofeeanic  trade. 

The  Champion  of  the  Seas,  of  2,448  tons,  was  built  by  McKay  for  James  Baines  &  Co.'s  Liverpool  and  Australian 
hne  of  clippers.  This  firm,  owned  20  first-class  sail  in  that  trade,  and  had  under  charter  about  as  many  more.  The 
following  are  the  principal  details  of  this  ship:  Length  of  keel,  238  feet;  length  on  deck,  252  feet;  extreme  beam, 
45  J  feet;  depth  of  hold,  29  feet;  dead  rise  at  half- floor,  10  inches;  swell  of  sides,  10  inches;  sheer,  4^  feet.  The 
concavity  of  load-line  forward  was  2J  inches,  the  bow  above  flaring  decidedly  outward.  Figure-head,  a  sailor,  hat  in 
right  hand,  left  hand  extended.  Keel,  white  oak  and  rock  maple,  sided  16  inches,  the  upper  part  molded  20  inches, 
the  lower  12  inches ;  false  keel,  6  inches ;  four  scarfs,  12  feet  in  length,  fastened  with  ten  1-inch  copper  bolts.    Stem, 
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■white  oak,  sided  16  inches,  molded  20  inches  at  the  head  and  26  inches  at  the  foot,  in  two  pieces ;  main  stem  bolted 
to  the  keel  with  copper  bolts.    The  gripe  of  white  oak  tapered  to  4  inches  at  the  front  edge.    The  stern-post  was  of 
white  oak,  sidrid  16  inches  at  the  keel,  20  inches  at  the  top  ;  molded  24  inches  at  the  keel,  21  inches  at  the  top,  and 
fastened  to  the  keel  with  16  bolts  of  1^-inch  copper.    Dead  woods  white  oak,  sided  16  inches,  fastened  with  IJ-inch 
bolts  of  iron  and  copper.    The  entire  frame  was  seasoned  white  oak.    Eoom  and  space,  30  inches;  timbers  sided  12 
and  14  inches  over  the  keel  and  molded  20  inches,  so  that  the  double  frame  was  26  by  20  inches.     The  second 
futtocks  sided  12  to  13  inches,  and  each  succeeding  shift  of  timbers  diminished  in  siding  to  10  inches  at  the  plank- 
sheer  and  9  inches  at  the  rail.    Frames  molded  13  inches  at  the  bilge,  llj  inches  at  the  lower  deck,  9  inch'es  at  the 
middle  deck,  7  inches  at  plank-sheer,  and  6  inches  at  rail,  and  tapered  truly  between  these  points.    Floor  timbers  24 
feet  long,  and  the  timbers  of  each  frame  fayed  closely  from  keel  to  plank-sheer.    From  four  to  seven  iron  bolts  in  each 
futtock,  from  1  to  1^  inch  in  diameter.    Every  second  floor  was  bolted  to  the  keel  with  l^-inch  copper  bolts,  driven 
through  and  clinched.    Oaut  frames  tenoned  and  bolted  to  deadwood  with  1^-inch  bolts.    Apron  white  oak,  sided  30 
inches  at  the  bowsprit,  and  fastened  to  the  stem  with  IJ-inch  bolts  18  inches  apart.    Inner  stern-post  molded  20  inches 
at  the  head,  16  inches  at  the  foot.    Stern-post  knee,  the  arms  16  and  7^  feet  long,  molded  46  inches  in  the  throat. 
Stern  timbers,  the  two  at  the  side  of  post  10  by  14  inches,  with  l|-inch  bolts  through  the  post ;  other  stern  timbers 
10  by  10  inches.    Main  keelson  pitch-pine,  in  three  tiers,  64  inches  deep  in  all,  sided  16  inches,  the  lower  piece  fastened 
to  every  other  floor  with  1^-inch  copper  bolts,  the  bolts  going  clean  through  keel,  the  second  tier  with  If -inch  iron 
bolts,  going  to  within  2  inches  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  keel;  If -inch  iron  bolts  through  the  upper 
piece  of  the  keelson  down  through  the  navel  timbers.    Scarfs  of  keelson,  8  feet ;  sister  keelson,  14  by  30  inches,  bolted 
with  1  J-inch  iron  through  every  futtock.    Ceiling  on  bilge,  and  thence  to  deck,  14  inches  thick,  bolted  to  every  timber, 
and  fastened  edgewise  with  iron  bolts  every  second  frame  space,  all  of  pitch-pine.    Clamps  14J  inches,  bolted 
edgewise  to  the  next  strake  below.    Beams  of  lower  deck  pitch-pine,  sided  15  inches,  molded  14  inches  at  middle 
and  IQJ-inches  at  ends.    Middle  deck  beams,  sided  15  and  16  inches,  molded  15  inches  at  middle  and  lOJ  at  ends ; 
upper  deck  beams,  16  by  10  inches.    Lower  deck  knees  white  oak ;  arms  6J  to  7  and  4J  to  5  feet ;  sided  11  and  12 
inches ;  24  inches  thick  in  throat ;  twenty  IJ-inch  bolts  through  each  knee ;  lodging  knees,  sided  8  inches,  molded  30 
inches  in  the  throat,  eight  bolts  through  each  knee.    Middle  deck  hanging  knees  oak,  sided  and  molded  about  1  inch 
less  than  above,  and  arms  a  foot  or  two  shorter ;  lodging  knees  sided  8  to  9  inches.     Upper  deck  hanging  knees, 
hackmatack;  arms  4 J  feet,  sided  10  to  12  inches;  21  inches  in  the  throat;  1  and  H  inch  bolts;  lodging  knees 
hackmatack,  sided  7  inches.     Lower  deck  water-ways,  of  pitch-pine,  lay  flat  on  ends  of  beams  14  inches  deep,  15  inches 
wide,  6  feet  scarfs,  riveted  to  every  timber  with  1^-inch  iron  rivets,  and  bolted  to  the  clamps ;  a  binding  strake,  10  by 
12  inches,  on  beam  outside  of  water-way ;  deck  plank,  yellow  pine,  3J  inches  thick,  6  inches  wide ;  thick  strakes  in 
the  middle  of  the  deck  to  receive  stanchions,  two  14  inches  wide  by  6  thick.    Two  standing  strakes  above  water-way, 
each  20  inches  wide  and  10  inches  thick.     Main  deck  clamps,  pitch-pine,  14  by  10  inches  f  water-way,  16  by  14  inches; 
binding  strake,  12  by  10  inches ;  deck  plank,  3J  inches,  6  and  7  inches  wide ;  thick  strakes  in  middle,  5  inches  thick ; 
standing  strakes  above  water-way,  two  18  inches  wide  by  10  inches  thick ;  the  upper  deck  clamps  15  inches  wide  by 
10  thick ;  water-  way  14  inches  wide,  1 2  inches  deep,  fastened  with  1  J-inch  iron  bolts ;  binding  strake,  8  by  10  inches ; 
deck  plant,  pitch-pine  3J  inches  thick  by  6  inches  wide.    Partners  of  mainmast  and  foremast,  15  by  15  inches;  of 
mizzen-mast,  14  inches  thick  by  15  inches  wide.     Plank-sheer  and  main  rail,  6  by  15  inches.    Planking,  all  pitch-pine ; 
garboard,  15  inches  wide,  9  inches  thick ;  the  next  strakes,  14  inches  wide  by  8  thick,  and  14  inches  by  7 ;  bottom 
plank  to  bilge,  7  to  5  inches  thick ;  wales,  24  strakes,  7  inches  wide,  6  thick ;  waist  plank,  4J  inches  thick.    The 
bulwarks,  solid  like  a  man-of-war,  4J  feet  high,  with  monkey  rail,  strapped  diagonally  on  the  outside  of  frames  with 
bands  of  iron  5  inches  wide,  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  38  feet  long.    Top-gallant  forecastle  for  crew  ;  aft  of  foremast, 
a  house  50  feet  long,  18  wide,  6J  high,  with  kitchen,  second-class  cabin,  and  state-rooms  for  forward  officers.    A 
double  staircase  from  the  forward  part  of  the  house  leads  to  the  deck  below.    Aft  of  the  mainmast  a  house  16  feet 
square,  with  chief  mate's  state-room  and  large  staircase  leading  to  the  vestibule  below,  from  which  the  cabins  are 
entered.    Aft  of  the  mizzen-mast  was  a  house  for, smoking-room,  to  shelter  helmsman  and  approach  to  staircase  to 
captain's  cabin  below.    All  the  passenger  cabins  were  below  and  aft.    The  after  one,  30  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  7J  feet  high,  had  two  recess  sofas,  with  costly  miirors,  pictures,  tables,  carpets,  gilding,  panels,  etc.    The 
dining  saloon,  40  feet  long,  was  plainly  finished,  and  the  pantry,  mess-room,  bath-room,  and  other  apartments  were 
grouped  around  the  entrance  to  the  dining  saloon.    The  deck  forward  of  the  cabins  was  fitted  up  for  accommodation 
of  the  passengers.    There  were  also  arrangements  below  this  deck  for  passengers,  for  use  if  needful.    Her  spars 
were  as  follows : 
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Poremast 

Foretop 

Foretop-gallant 

Fore-rojal 

Fore-royal  pole 

Mainmast 

Main-topmast 

Main-top-gallant.  -  - 

Main-Toyal 

Main-royal  pole 

Mizzen-mast 

Mizzen-top 

Mizzen-top-gallant  - 

Mizzen-royal 

Mizzen-royal  pole. . 
Bowsprit 


Diameter. 


Inches. 
40 
20 
15 
13 


42 
20 
15 
13 


16 
12 
10 


Length. 


63 

47 
26 
17 

8 
71 
60 
27 
17 
12 
61 
42 
24 
15 

8 
a  22 


Mast-heads 
or  yard- 
arms. 


Veet. 


17 
10 


17 
10 


14 
9 


Jib-boom 

Foresail  yard 

Fore-topsail  yard 

Foretop-gallant 

Fore-royal 

Mainsail-yard 

Main-topsail  yard — 

Maintop-gaUant 

Main-royal 

Cross-jack  yard 

Mizzen-topsaiJ  yard,. 
Mizzen-top-gallant  -  - . 

Mizzen-royal 

Spanker  boom 

Spanker  gaff 

Main  spanker  gaff  . . . 


Diameter. 


Inches. 
21 
24i 
19i 
19J 

9 
24i 
19i 
13i 

9 
20 
15 

94 
7 


Length. 


Feet. 
al6, 15, 6 


51 

37 

95 

74 

54 

42 

74 

574 

42 

30 

58J 

42 

22 


Mast-beads 
or  yard- 
arms. 


Feet. 


S 

5i 

4 

2 

5 

5i 

4 

3 

4i 

5 

3i 

2 


a  Outboard. 

Mast-heads  and  yards  painted  black;  lower  masts,  white;  studding-sail  booms  unpainted,  but  with  black  ends; 
hemp  rigging;  chains  and  iron  work  for  bobstays,  bowsprit  shrouds,  martingale  stays  and  guys,  topsail  sheets 
and  ties,  patent  trusses,  iron  futtock  rigging,  caps,  etc.;  three  backstays  on  each  side  to  fore  and  main  topmasts; 
double  top-gallant  backstays;  12,500  yards  of  canvas  in  the  sails.  This  ship  was  painted  black  outside  and  white 
inside,  with  blue  water-ways. 

The  Ocean  Monarch,  of  2,145  tons  register,  built  by  William  H.  Webb,  at  New  York,  was  240  feet  long  over  all 
and  4G  feet  wide,  with  SOJ  feet  depth  of  hold,  3  decks,  a  forecastle  for  50  men,  two  deck-houses,  and  a  large  after- 
cabin.  She  had  7  hatchways.  The  keelsons  were  of  five  tiers  of  white-oak  logs  from  60  to  64  feet  long.  The  side 
keelsons  were  3  logs  deep,  and  were  placed  at  the  floor  heads.  The  timbers  were  of  live  oak  and  locust,  at  least  the 
principal  pieces;  the  rest  were  white  oak  and  cedar.  The  frames  were  spaced  30  inches,  and  the  keel  sided  16  inches. 
The  between-deck  spaces  were  7  and  7J  feet.  This  ship  was  double  strapped  with  4J  by  f  inch  iron,  and  could 
carry  900  passengers  and  4,000  tons  of  cargo.  A  year  after  she  was  built  this  strong  and  handsome  ship,  on  account 
of  being  improperly  loaded,  was  thrown  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  violent  gale,  and  foundered  in  consequence. 

The  Great  Eepublic  (Fig.  42),  built  in  1855  by  McKay,  was  334J  feet  long,  with  53J  feet  beam  and  38  feet  depth. 
For  60  feet  from  the  bow  the  keel  gradually  rose  from  a  horizontal  line  and  curved  upward  into  an  arch,  blending 
with  the  stem,  and  was  of  rock  maple,  two  tiers,  16  by  32  inches,  with  five  12-foot  scarfs,  the  end  tiers  being  in 
six  pieces;  shoe,  4J  inches.  The  frame  was  of  seasoned  white  oak ;  dead  rise,  20  inches.  The  floor  timbers  sided 
13  and  14  inches,  and  were  molded  22  and  spaced  28  inches  from  center  to  center;  the  timbers  tapered  to  the 
plank-sheer,  where  they  were  from  11  to  13  inches  in  siding  and  8  inches  in  molding.  Molding  on  the  bilge  14 
inches;  at  the  main  deck  12J  inches;  and  the  frames  were  bolted  together  and  the  ends  of  the  timbers  wedged. 
The  floors  and  first  futtocks  were  25  feet,  long,  and  the  stem  was  molded  30  inches  at  the  foot,  26  inches  at  the 
head,  with  the  cutwater  tapered  to  an  edge.  The  apron  was  51  inches  through,  with  heavy  stemson  inside,  and 
the  bolts  in  the  stem,  apron,  and  stemson  were  of  l:|-inch  copper,  and  about  6  inches  apart.  The  stern-post 
was  oak,  in  three  upright  pieces,  molded  in  all  5J  feet,  and  was  sided  10  inches  at  the  keel  and  24  inches  at  the 
top.  The  stern  knee  was  sided  16  inches  and  molded  36  inches  in  the  throat,  with  arms  8  and  20  feet  in  length 
scarfed  to  the  lower  keelson  and  bolted  with  copper.  The  frames  on  the  inside  were  strapped  with  iron  by  braces 
4  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  36  feet  long,  there  being  90  straps  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  keelsons,  ceiling, 
and  deck  frames  were  of  pitch-pine.  The  midship  keelson  was  in  four  tiers,  15  by  60  inches  in  all,  and  the  sister 
keelsons  in  three  tiers,  the  first  two  of  which  were  each  15  by  15  inches,  while  the  npper  one  was  12  by  14  inches,  and 
all  were  wedged,  bolted,  lock-scarfed,  and  keyed.  There  were  two  l|-inch  copper  bolts  driven  through  every  floor 
timber  and  the  keel,  the  first  through  the  timber  and  keel  alone,  the  other  also  through  the  two  lower  tiers  of  the 
keelson,  and  riveted.  Iron  bolts  were  driven  through  all  the  navel  timbers  and  keelsons  into  the  keel,  and  the 
sister  keelsons  were  bolted  diagonally  through  the  navel  timbers  into  the  keel  and  horizontally  through  the  midship 
keelsons.  Whole  depth  of  backbone,  9  feet  10  inches ;  ceiling  (nine  strakes),  10  by  12  inches  on  floor,  square  fastened 
through  frames  and  edge-bolted  every  5  feet ;  over  the  floor  heads  two  bilge  keelsons,  each  15  inches  square  and  in 
two  depths,  square-bolted  with  If  inch  iron  through  each  timber  and  edge-bolted  with  1^-inch  iron ;  ceiling  of  floor, 
10  inches.  The  bilge  was  double  ceiled  with  6-  and  9-inch  stuff,  square-fastened  and  edge-bolted  at  every  second 
beam,  the  double  ceiling  extending  to  a  lap-streak,  6  by  15  inches,  on  which  the  lower  edge  of  the  hanging  knees 
rested.  The  lower  deck  clamps,  in  two  depths,  were  6  and  10  inches  thick;  the  beams  of  the  lower  and  main 
decks  15  by  16  and  18  inches  amidships,  tapering  to  12-inch  molding  at  the  ends,  there  being  38  beams  to  the  lower  and 
40  to  the  main  deck;  while  the  upper  deck  beams,  forty-one  in  number,  were  12  by  20  inches  in  the  center,  tapering 
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to  10-inch  molding  at  the  ends,  twenty-five  of  them  being  double  and  bolted  together,  and  the  spar-deck  beams 
varied  in  size  and  were  close  together,  there  being  eighty-nine  of  them.    The  lower-  and  main-deck  hanging  knees 
were  of  oak,  sided  from  10  to  13  inches  and  molded  from  22  to  24  inches  in  the  throats ;  bodies,  5  to  6  feet  long; 
arms,  4  to  4J  feet,  each  fastened  with  twenty  IJ-inch  bolts ;  and  the  lodging  knees  were  also  of  oak.    The  upper- 
and  spar-deck  knees  were  of  hackmatack,  and  were  all  light  and  diagonal.    Between  the  main  and  upper  decks 
the  ceiling  had  diagonal  braces  of  pitch-pine  from  the  throat  of  one  hanging  knee  to  the  foot  of  the  one 
next  aft,  bolted  through  ceiling  and  timbers.     The  lower  deck  clamps  were  12  inches  wide,  in  two  thicknesses,  6 
and  9  inches;  the  water-ways  16  inches  square,  the  binding  strake  12  by  14  inches,  and  the  standing  strake  24 
inches  wide  by  10  inches  thick.    Main-deck  clamps,  16  inches  wide,  10  inches  thick;  water-ways,  16  inches  square; 
binding  strake,  12  by  10  inches;  standing  strakes,  18  by  12  inches  thick;  filling-in  strakes  to  deck  above,  8  inches 
thick,  14  inches  wide.    Upper-deck  clamps,  12  inches  thick,  15  inches  wide;  water-ways,  12  inches  deep,  15  inches 
wide;  binding  strake,  next  the  water-ways,  10  by  8  inches.    Ceiling  up  to  the  spar-deck,  3J  inches;  planking  of 
lower  three  decks,  3 J  inches,  of  pitch-pine;  of  spar-deck,  3  inches.    Plank-sheer  at  upper  deck,  16  by  7  inches; 
one  at  spar-deck  7  by  20  inches,  having  upon  it  a  chock  12  by  6  inches,  into  which  turned  stanchions  are  fitted, 
supporting  a  main  rail,  3  J  feet  high  from  the  deck,  5  by  12  inches  square.    Beam -stanchions  of  hold,  8  by  24  inches, 
tenoned  into  the  keelson  and  strapped  with  iron  to  the  same;  also  strapped  at  the  head  over  the  beam  and  to 
the  heel  of  the  stanchions  of  the  deck  above.     This  system  was  carried  clear  to  the  spar-deck.     Planking: 
First  garboard,  10  inches  thick,  14  inches  wide,  bolted  clear  through  into  the  opposite  garboard  with  1^-inch 
bolts  5  feet  apart,  and  through  every  third  frame  into  the  sister  keelson ;  next  strake  9  inches  thick,  14  inches 
wide;  the  next  8  inches.     Bottom  plank,  6  inches  thick,  14  inches  wide,  treenailed  with  IJ-inch  locust  through 
the  timbers;  butt  bolts,  1-inch  copper.     Bilge  planking,  8  inches  thick,  12  inches  wide,  four  in  number  and 
projecting,  square  treenailed  with  1^-inch  locust,  with  a  copper  bolt  driven  into  every  fourth  timber  of  the  frame. 
Wales,  6  inches  thick,  8  inches  wide,  double  and  single  fastened.    Waist  plank,  5  inches  thick,  6  and  7  inches  wide, 
treenailed  and  iron  butt  bolted ;  plank  above  plank-sheer,  4  inches.    There  were  heavy  hooks  and  pointers  of 
white  oak,  three  in  the  forward  hold  30  to  40  feet  long  and  11  by  12  inches  in  section,  one  under  each  of  the  decks. 
The  ship  had  four  masts,  the  after  one  being  called  the  spanker.    The  other  lower  masts  were  built  of  pitch-pine, 
doweled,  bolted,  and  hooped  with  iron.    Her  spars  were  as  follows: 


Foremast , 

Foretop-mast 

Fore  top-gallant 

Fore-royal ^ 

Fore  sky-sail  mast 

Fore  sky-sail  pole 

Mainmast 

Main-topmast 

Maia-top-gallant 

Main-royal 

Main  sky-sail  mast 

Main  sky-sail  pole 

Mizzen-mast 

Mizzen-topmast 

Mizzen-top-gallant 

Mizzen  royal 

Mizzen  sky -sail  mast  ■  ■ . 
Mizzen  sky-sail  pole  — 

Spanker  mast 

Spanker  topmast 

Foreyard 

Fore  lower  topsail  yard  . 


Diameter. 


iTiches. 

a 

24 
18 
15 
11 


44 
24 
18 
15 
11 


40 
22 
16 
10 


15 
26 
24 


Length. 


Feet. 

130 
76 
28 
22 
19 
12 

131 
76 
28 
22 

le 

12 

122 

69 

22 

19 

15 

8 

110 

40 

112 

90 


Length  of 
head  or  yard- 


36 
12 


36 
12 


33 
10 


14 


Fore  upper  topsail  yard  . . . 

Poretop-gallant  yard 

Fore-royal  yard 

Fore  sky-sail  yard 

Mainyard , 

Main  lower  topsail  yard  . . . 
Main  upper  topsail  yard . . . 

Main-top-gallant  yard 

Main-royal  yard 

Main  sky-sail  yard 

Cross-jack  yard ... ; 

Lower  mizzen  topsail  yard. 
Upper  mizzen  topsail  yard, 

Top-gallant  yard 

Koyalyard 

Sky -sail  yard 

Spanker  boom 

Spanker  gaff 

Bowsprit 

Jib-boom 

Flying  jib-boom 


Diameter. 

Length. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

19 

76 

15 

62 

12 

51 

9 

40 

28 

120 

24 

92 

19 

76 

15 

62 

12 

51 

9 

40 

24 

90 

19 

76 

15 

62 

12 

51 

9 

40 

6 

29 

11 

40 

8 

34 

44 

a  30 

22 

a  18 

5 

a  14 

Length  of 
head  or  yard- 
arms. 


Feet. 


4i 
4 

3i 

3 

6 

5 

4i 

4 

3i 

3 

5 

4i 

4 

3i 

3 

2 

2 

8 


a  Outboard. 

Fore  and  main  rigging  and  fore-  and  main-topmast  back-stays,  12J-inch  patent  hemp  rope ;  fore-  and  main- 
topmast  rigging,  8-inch  hemp;  mizzen  rigging  and  topmast  back-stays,  11-inch  hemp;  8  shrouds  on  each  side, 
4  topmast  shrouds,  3  topmast  Ijack-stays,  shifting  breast  back-stays,  double  top-gallant  and  royal  back-stays.  The 
lower  and  topmast  stays  were  double.  She  had  iron  futtock  rigging,  chain  bobstays  and  bowsprit  shrouds, 
martingale  stays  and  guys,  topsail  sheets  and  ties,  and  iron  patent  trusses  and  jack-stays.  The  amount  of  canvas 
in  her  sails  was  15,653  yards,  and  her  lower  studding-sails  were  triangular,  terminating  in  a'point  below.  There 
were  four  complete  decks,  and  the  height  between  the  upper  and  spar  decks  was  7  feet,  between  the  others  8  feet. 
Abaft  the  foremast  was  a  house,  23  feet  long  by  16  wide,  for  a  work  room,  shelter  for  the  watch,  and  hospital.  Aft 
of  the  fore  hatchway  a  house,  25  feet  long  by  16  wide,  and  CJ  feet  high,  contained  the  galley,  blacksmith-shop,  and 
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engine-room  for  a  donkey  engine  of  15  horse-power.  Abaft  the  mainmast  a  house,  40  feet  long  by  12  wide  and  6^ 
feet  high,  served  as  a  mess-room  for  the  offtcers,  and  had  a  staircase  to  the  quarters  of  the  petty  officers  and  boys 
on  the  deck  below,  while  farther  aft  a  house,  17  feet  long  by  llj  wide,  protected  a  staircase  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
cabins  below.  iJfear  the  taffrail  there  was  a  small  wheel-house.  Under  the  spar-deck  were  accommodations  for 
a  crew  of  100  forward,  space  for  spare  spars  and  rigging,  a  tonnage  space  aft  of  the  foremast,  a  large  sail-room 
aft,  a  store- room,  rooms  for  30  boys,  state-rooms  for  the  lower  officers,  and  a  dining-saloon  30  feet  long  by  14  feet 
wide,  with  four  state-rooms  on  each  side;  and  aft  of  that  a  vestibule,  with  stairs  to  the  deck  above  and  the  cabins 
below,  the  captain's  and  chief  officers'  state-rooms,  and  an  after  cabin,  25  feet  long  by  14  wide,  with  six  state-rooms. 
The  chain  lockers  in  the  lower  hold  were  ample.  She  had  four  chains  of  120  fathoms  each,  two  of  2J-inch  iron,  with 
6,500-  and  8,500-pound  anchors,  and  two  of  IJ-inch  iron,  with  2,500-  and  ■1,500-pound  anchors,  and  two  hemp 
stream  cables  and  several  hawsers.  There  were  three  hawse-holes.  To  build  this  vessel  required  1,500,000  board 
feet  of  pitch-pine,  986,000  feet  of  white  oak,  336J  tons  of  iron,  and  56  tons  of  copper,  besides  her  sheathing.  There 
were  about  50,000  days'  work  upon  her  hull. 

There  was  little  timber  in  the  Great  Eepublic  longer  than  50  and  60  feet,  but  the  oak  was  in  much  shorter 
lengths.  If  ships  of  this  size  are  to  be  built  hereafter,  the  best  timber  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  is 
the  Puget  Sound  flr,  on  account  of  its  length  and  other  qualities.  The  Great  Eepublic  never  sailed  as  a  four-master 
except  to  l>rew  York  city  for  a  cargo.  While  loading  she  caught  fire,  her  upper  works  being  burned  off,  and  she 
was  cut  down  one  deck  and  refitted  as  a  three-master.  She  lived  the  usual  life  of  a  ship,  but,  with  her  shortened 
sail  area,  did  not  develop  remarkable  speed. 

After  1857  there  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  for  great  speed  and  size.  Too  many  ships  had  been  built,  and 
a  reaction  set  in,  which  lasted  for  many  years.  The  California  excitement  was  over,  the  rush  to  the  gold  mines 
had  slackened,  and  the  settlers  of  the  new  territory  had  begun  to  produce  for  themselves  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  which  had  previously  been  sent  to  them  from  the  East  by  clipper  ships.  Owing  to  the  enormously 
high  prices  of  food,  agriculture  had  made  rapid  progress  in  California,  and  when  it  became  so  productive. as  to 
answer  the  requirement  of  the  territory  for  food  ships  sailing  around  cape  Horn  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
getting  cargoes.  By  1857  there  were  from  100  to  150  large  ships  in  the  California  trade  (more  than  were  needed 
to  transact  the  business),  and  rates  of  freight  fell  off  one-half,  and  the  ships  were  thrown  into  the  generaj  trade  of 
the  world.  In  the  next  place,  steam  vessels  had  been  built  to  run  on  all  the  principal  ocean  routes.  Steamers  took 
all  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  freight  business  at  once,  and  in  consequence,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  scattered 
lines  of  packets  sailing  to  Australia,  South  America,  and  Asiatic  ports,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  sailing 
vessels  to  be  fitted  out  with  large  cabins  and  roomy  passenger  accommodations.  Three-deck  sailing  ships  were 
useless  for  many  years,  and  when  those  in  existence  had  worn  themselves  out  they  were  not  replaced,  the  large 
sailing  tonnage  being  -reduced  to  two-deck  ships.  The  reaction  in  American  shipping  circles  that  began  in  1857 
was  helped  by  the  extraordinary  losses  of  vessel  property  in  the  winter  of  1856  and  the  first  part  of  1857. 
There  were  several  disastrous  storms,  the  coast  was  strewn  with  wrecks,  and  more  than  400  American  vessels  were 
lost,  worth  over  $  11,000,000.  The  loss  of  capital  was  itself  a  severe  blow.  The  reaction  was  helped  by  the  high  prices 
of  merchandise  that  prevailed  in  the  world  at  large  at  that  time,  export  trade  being  checked  in  various  countries.  In 
the  general  freighting  business  across  the  Atlantic  there  was  also  a  reaction,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  immigration 
and  to  the  importation  of  railroad  iron  to  America  which  followed  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  The  Crimean  war 
had  come  to  an  end,  liberating  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  allied  armies  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  To  complete  the  list  of  depressing  causes,  the  war  of  1861  bioke 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  the  southern  states  was  completely  cut  off  for  four 
years.  Cruisers  from  English  ports  were  sent  out  to  capture  and  burn  American  vessels.  The  rates  of  insurance 
rose  so  high  on  American  vessels  and  cargoes  that  no  one  could  afford  to  pay  them,  and  the  owners  of 
American  tonnage,  finding  themselves  in  a  position  where,  to  save  themselves  from  bankruptcy,  they  were  obliged 
to  sell  off  all  their  ships,  sold  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  to  the  United  States  government  for  war  purposes 
and  800,000  tons  to  foreigners,  our  merchant  marine  declining  heavily  from  1861  to  1865  in  consequence. 
All  in  all,  that  whole  period  of  eight  years  from  1857  to  1865  was  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  ships 
of  large  tonnage;  in  fact,  it  almost  put  an  end  to  American  ship-building.  The  reaction  on  some  coasts  was 
painful.  When,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  the  Maine  men,  "  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  things "  in  1857 
there  was  great  havoc  among  the  ship-building  firms  of  the  whole  country.  Many  towns  in  New  England  which 
had  been  building  and  launching  large  sailing  vessels  every  year  since  the  great  expansion  began,  30  years  before, 
ceased  entirely  to  build,  and  large  ships  then  under  way  often  lay  idle  a  whole  year  at  some  wharf  awaiting 
a  purchaser  in  vain.  In  many  of  these  towns  there  has  not  been  another  large  ship  built  down  to  the  present 
day.  Numbers  of  builders  were  completely  ruined,  and  in  Maine  the  ship-yards  of  Bath  and  Thomaston. 
were  about  the  only  ones  that  withstood  the  shock.  From  1861  to  1865,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston,  the  building  of  large  sailing  vessels  ceased  on  account  of  the  war;  when  the  war  ended  the  high 
prices  of  labor  in  those  cities  prevented  the  industry  from  reviving,  and  those  who  wanted  ships  went  to  the  country 
towns  to  have  them  built,  both  labor  and  materials  being  cheaper  in  those  places.  No  traces  of  the  industry 
remained  at  the  four  great  ports  named,   except  the  construction  of  vessels  requiring  the  greatest  mechanical 
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skill  and  ingenuity,  such  as  yachts  and  steam  vessels,  and  excepting  also  the  repair  of  old  vessels— a  class  of  work 
which  is  naturally  required  in  ports  frequented  by  large  fleets  of  vessels,  where  repairs  have  to  be  made  immediately. 

Since  1865  there  has  been  achangefor  the  better,  and  sailing  ships  have  again  come  into  demand  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  employment  of  steam  in  ocean  navigation.  One  cause  has  been  the  fact  that  the  eight  years  of 
reaction  diminished  the  world's  supply  of  shipping  and  made  new  vessels  necessary.  There  was,  however,  an 
enormous  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  improvement. 
Eallroad  building  had  made  a  demand  for  iron  beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  meet.  Nearly  every 
species  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  required,  and  those  articles,  with  coffee,  sugar,  manila  hemp,  jute,  tea,  and  European, 
South  American,  and  Asiatic  goods  of  every  description,  have  been  imported  in  immense  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  productiveness  of  the  farms  and  forests  of  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  developed,  and  the 
exportation  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  provisions,  kerosene,  lumber,  etc.,  has  grown  to  five  and  six  times  what  it 
was  before  1865.  A  special  feature  of  the  export  trade  has  been  that  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Before  the  war  that 
coast  had  no  export  trade,  and  ships  sailed  thither  from  every  part  of  the  world  with  cargoes  and  departed  in 
ballast,  a  few  cargoes  of  lumber,  canned  salmon,  and  ^eal  skins  being  all  that  were  sent  away  from  that  1,500  miles 
of  coast.  ' 

After  1865  the  wonderful  fertility  of  California  wrought  a  change.  A  good  crop  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  states 
would  average  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on  the  wheat  ranches  of  the  Pacific  25  bushels  per  acre  was 
a  small  crop.  Forty  bushels  would  be  an  average,  and  a  production  of  50  and  55  bushels  to  the  acre  was  so  common 
as  to  cause  no  particular  comment,  and  wheat  raising  became  as  profitable  as  gold  mining.  In  Oregon  the  soil  was 
found  to  be  equally  productive,  and  one  plowing  and  planting  was  often  good  for  two  crops.  The  first  year's  crop 
would  be  40  bushels  and  more,  and  that  of  the  second  year,  springing  up  from  the  seed  shaken  out  naturally  in  gathering 
the  first  year's  crop,  would  sometimes  amount  to  20  and  25  bushels  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  coast  began  to  have 
wheat  to  export  San  Francisco  became  one  of  the  most  profitable  ports  in  the  United  States  for  trafSc,  and  American 
ships  at  first  had  the  advantage  in  the  trade.  Sailing  from  the  Atlantic  states  with  miscellaneous  cargoes  of  goods, 
they  not  only  got  the  freight  out,  but  had  a  good  freight  of  wheat  back  to  England.  The  general  trade  of  the  world 
having  revived,  tonnage  was  in  demand,  and  wheat  freights  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  accordingly  rose  to  a 
profitable  figure.  A  complete  revolution  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  the  result,  and  ships 
have  ever  since  sought  that  coast  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  ballast,  coming  even  from  England  without  a 
cargo  to  get  one  of  wheat  back.  The  coast  now  exports  850,000  gross  tons  of  wheat  annually,  and  supplies  about 
600  ships  with  outward  cargoes.  This  business  all  accrues  to  sailing  vessels.  A  very  few  steamers  have  taken 
cargoes  of  wheat  from  San  Francisco  to  England,  but,  in  the  main,  this  was  only  because  they  had  brought  a  cargo 
to  the  coast  and  could  not  afford  to  go  away  in  ballast.  The  voyage  of  13,600  miles  from  San  Francisco  to 
Liverpool  is  too  long  to  make  it  profitable  to  employ  steamers  in  the  business,  sailing  ships  paying  better,  on  account 
of  their  large  available  capacity  and  smaller  expenses,  and  it  is  this  profitable  trade  chiefly  which  has  caused  the 
revival  of  ship-building  in  American  yards  since  1865.  and  is  again  leading  to  the  production  of  large  sailing 
merchantmen.  The  newest  ships,  those  built  in  Maine  within  the  last  two  years,  are  from  2,000  to  2,400  tons 
register,  carrying  from  3,000  to  3,600  tons  of'wheat ;  and  they  are  again  growing  larger  year  by  year. 

The  California  vessel  of  to-day  is  no  longer  an  extreme  clipper,  nor  is  it  the  bluff  freighting  ship  of  1840,  but  it 
is  a  handsome,  medium  clipper,  with  towering  masts  and  spars,  full  on  the  floor,  with  a  good  bow  and  fair  run, 
capable  of  carrying  a  great  cargo  at  an  excellent  rate  of  speed.  The  midship  section  is  in  the  center  of  the  length, 
the  ship  floats  on  an  even  keel,  its  carrying  power  is  IJ  times  the  register  tonnage,  and  it  draws  from  20  to  24  feet 
of  water.  A  few  of  those  built  at  Thomaston  and  Bath,  Maine,  within  the  last  five  years  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
California  wheat  trade  are  of  about  2,000  tons  register  and  carry  3,000  gross  tons  of  freight.  Four -masters  are 
now  talked  of,  though  none  have  as  yet  been  built ;  there  are  a  few  British  four-masters  in  the  California  trade. 

Another  class  of  sailing  vessel  which  grew  into  great  repute  before  1861  was  the  schooner.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  original  coaster  was  the  sloop,  its  broad  beam,  shallow  draught,  big  fore-and-aft  sail  and  one  or  two  jibs, 
simplicity  of  rigging,  and  ease  of  management  by  about  three  men  making  it  the  right  vessel  for  runningalong  thecoast 
and  into  and  out  of  rivers.  Ketches  and  brigantines  were  used  for  voyages  as  long  as  from  Salem  to  Chesapeake 
bay,  for  instance,  and  the  two-masted  schooner  followed.  During  the  packet  times  trade  and  travel  increased 
so  fast  that  large  vessels  were  required  for  coasting,  the  square  rig  being  preferred.  Brigs,  barks,  and  ships  were 
much  in  favor,  but  after  1840  they  went  out  of  use  for  coasters,  their  places  being  taken  on  the  one  hand  by 
steamboats,  which  were  built  for  the  passenger  and  mail  service  between  all  the  large  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  two-  and  three-masted  schooners,  built  for  freighting.  The  fore-and-aft  rig  came  to  be  preferred 
for  coasting  vessels  for  several  reasons.  Fewer  sailors  were  required  to  handle  the  vessel,  and  a  schooner  could  be 
worked  into  and  out  of  harbors  and  rivers  more  easily  than  any  square-rigged  craft.  Her  trips  could  also,  as  a 
Tnle,  be  made  in  quicker  time,  as  she  could  sail  closer  into  the  wind,  and  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  her  to 
sail  from  Maine  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Bermudas,  as  some  square-rigged  vessels  have  done  during  baffling 
winds.  The  schooner  rig  became  universal  in  the  coasting  trade  about  1860,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  bark  or  a 
ship  left  in  this  trade  anywhere  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  voyages  are  long  and  the  winds  blow  in  trades, 
and  even  there  there  are  few  purely  square-rigged  vessels  in  the  trade.    On  the  lakes  the  schooner  is  the  popular 
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rig,  a  few  square  topsails  being  sometimes  added  on  the  forward  mast.  Originally  registering  no  more  than  40  or 
50  tons,  the  schooner  has  become  in  course  of  time  a  large  vessel,  the  two-masters  ranging  from  100  to  250  tons,  the 
three-masters  from  300  to  750  tons.  The  popular  size  now  for  a  three-masted  coasting  schooner  on  the  Atlantic 
is  about  550  or  600  tons,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  vessels  of  the  schooner  rig  are  built  in  the  IJnited  States 
every  year  than  there  are  of  all  other  rigs  put  together.  With  square  sails  on  the  foremast  the  vessel  is  called 
a  barkentine,  and  many  of  this  class  are  used  for  transoceanic  service,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted.  The 
hulls  of  American  schooners  are  as  strongly  built  as  those  of  any  other  vessels  of  their  size ;  in  fact,  the  scantling  is 
far  heavier  than  it  was  in  full-rigged  ships  75  years  ago.  They  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  class  A 1  on  the  books 
of  the  American  Shipmasters'  Association,  and  no  large  ship  can  do  better  than  that.  The  best  materials  and 
workmanship  are  put  into  them.  For  transoceanic  trade,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  waters  are  deep,  the 
schooners  are  keel  vessels  with  some  dead  rise ;  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  harbors  are  so  frequently 
shallow  and  obstructed  with  sand-bars,  the  schooners  are  center-board  vessels  with  flat  bottoms.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  models  are  full,  the  beam  large,  the  bow  sharp  and  long,  the  run  clean,  and  the  sheer  considerable 
forward.  Above  the  water  an  American  schooner  has  the  jaunty  air  of  a  yacht.  Schooners  with  sharp  bottoms 
do  not  pay,  and  few  are  built. 

In  1880  an  advance  was  made  in  the  building  of  the  William  L.  White,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  at  a  ship-yard 
in  Bath,  Maine.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  was  large  enough  for  a  Californian.  She  was  205  feet  long  on  deck,  40  feet 
beam,  and  17  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  being  309  feet  in  length  over  all  from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of  the 
spanker  boom.  She  registered  996  tons,  and  was  able  to  carry  1,450  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  This  vessel  was  rigged 
as  a  four -masted  schooner.  To  have  fitted  her  out  with  three  masts  would  have  required  such  large  lower  sails  that 
the  strain  upon  the  masts  would  have  been  destructive,  and  she  was  therefore  furnished  with  four,  the  after  spar 
being  called  the  spanker  mast.  This  divided  her  5,017  yards  of  canvas  into  smaller  sails  and  made  her  a  good 
schooner,  sailing  wbU,  easily  handled,  and  requiring  a  crew  of  only  five  men  before  the  mast,  besides  her  two 
mates  and  captain.  This  was  the  first  four-masted  schooner  built  for  actual  ocean  service  in  America,  and 
probably  the  first  ever  so  employed  in  the  world,  although  there  is  on  record  a  case  where  a  small  one  was  built  in 
England  in  1800  for  packet  service  to  India.  This  was  the  Transit,  a  little  vessel  98  feet  long  on  deck,  22  feet 
beam,  drawing  llj  feet  of  water.  She  was  rigged  with  four  fore-and-aft  lower  sails,  and  there  were  three  square 
upper  sails  on  the  foremast  and  two  fore-and-aft  topsails  on  the  after  three  masts.  The  lower  topsail  was  spread 
by  a  gaflf  above,  and  the  upper  topsail  was  the  usual  triangular  sail.  There  were  three  head  sails.  A  few  small 
vessels  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  Transit,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Americans  to  adopt  a  rig  for  heavy  fre>ighting 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  same  yard  in  Maine  which  produced  the  William  L.  White  has  since  built  two  other 
four-masters.  One  launched  in  the  fall  of  1882  is  of  large  size,  being  of  1,137  tons  register.  She  is  192  feet  long 
on  deck  to  the  after  side  of  the  stern-post,  40  feet  beam,  and  16  feet  depth  of  hold,  having  two  decks  and  5,000 
yards  of  canvas  in  her  sails.    The  four-masted  rig  is  a  common  one  on  the  northern  lakes. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ships  to  describe  the  localities  where  they  are  built  reference  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  ingenious  invention  of  bending  wooden  frame  timbers  and  hanging  knees.  This  subject  occupied 
attention  for  many  years,  especially  about  1850,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  United  States 
navy-yards,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  invention  would  have  come  into  extended  use  except  for  the  decay 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  the  introduction  of  iron  hulls.  It  is  well  known  that  the  outside  planking 
of  a  wooden  vessel  must  be  well  softened  by  steaming  in  a  long  steam  box  before  being  fastened  to  the  vessel's 
side,  especially  on  those  parts  of  the  hull  where  the  surface  is  greatly  curved,  this  process  being  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  the  plank  to  be  bent  without  breaking.  In  the  construction  of  yawls  and  other  small  boats  the 
frames  are  not  generally  cut  from  crooked  timber,  but  are  composed  of  slender  pieces  of  white  oak,  steamed  and 
bent  to  the  proper  curvature  on  molds  and  allowed  to  harden  in  shape  by  cooling.  In  iron  vessels  the  frames 
are  all  gotten  out  of  straight  angle  iron,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  bent  to  the  curvature 
required  on  a  large  slab  made  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  invention  of  the 
iron  ship  that  the  frames  could  be  made  in  one  continuous  length.  J.  Scott  Eussell  says :  "A  single  tree  never 
furnishes  an  entire  frame.  If  trees  could  be  found  to  grow  to  the  right  curves  for  complete  frames,  it  would  be 
glorious  times  for  wooden  ships."  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wooden  hulls  that  the  frames 
can  only  be  made  of  a  large  number  of  separate  short  pieces  lapped  together  and  given  such  heavy  melding 
thickness  as  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  large  number  of  joints.  There  is  no  doubt  that  frame  timbers  in  one 
piece  from  keel  to  plank-sheer  would  impart  greater  strength  to  the  ship  and  lessen  the  weight  of  wood,  and  lighter 
scantling  could  be  employed.  About  1850  it  was  the  inspiration  of  several  men  at  New  York  and  Boston  to 
experiment  in  this  direction,  Machines  were  made  for  the  bending  of  straight  pieces  of  white  oak,  steamed,  into 
ship's  knees,  and  afterward  three  or  four  were  made  of  large  size  and  at  great  cost  for  the  production  of  bent  frame 
timbers.  J.  W.  GrifQths,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Blanchard  and  C.  Allen  Browne,  of  Boston,  were  prominently 
identified  with  this  matter.  In  1853  futtocks,  steamed  and  bent  by  machinery,  were  introduced  into  the  steamer 
Ocean  Bird  at  New  York.  In  July,  1856,  a  number  of  lOJ-inch  white-oak  knees,  steamed  and  bent,  were  tested  at 
the  Novelty  iron  works,  in  New  York,  by  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Worden  and  Naval  Constructor  B.  F.  Delano,  and  the 
same  year  a  full  set  of  bent  hanging  knees  was  put  into  the  bark  Lexington,  built  by  Edward  F.  Williams,  in 
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Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  another  set  for  both  decks  into  the  bark  Jane  Daggett,  built  by  Webb  &  Bell  at  Green- 
point.  In  consequence  of  the  favor  with  which  the  new  idea  was  regarded  in  naval  circles,  the  steam  sloop-of-war 
Pawnee,  which  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1858,  was  supplied  with  60  machine-bent  timbers  from  20  to  24  feet  in 
leugth.  These  were  the  longest  futtocks  which  had  been  used  up  to  that  time,  and  were  inserted  in  the  diflflcult 
curvatures  of  the  bilge  amidships.  In  1858  the  ship  Eichard  S.  Ely,  at  East  Boston,  was  supplied  with  bent  hanging 
knees.  Kew  notions  are  proverbially  and  necessarily  slow  in  winning  general  favor,  and  the  pioneers  of  this  new 
invention  had  the  usual  experience  and  expended  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  their  experiments. 
But  having  worked  out  their  ideas  on  a  small  scale,  the  owners  of  the  invention  determined  upon  a  bolder  policy. 
In  1864  all  the  patents  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Browne,  and  Mr.  Grrifftths  continued  his  indefatigable 
championship  of  the  new  idea.  Bent  knees  continued  to  be  occasionally  used.  In  1869-'70  a  two-decked  ship,  for 
the  California  and  East  India  trade,  with  bent  frames,  was  built  for  Glidden  &  Williams  and  M.  D.  Eoss  at  East 
Boston.  This  vessel  (called  the  New  Era)  was  finished  in  May,  1870,  and  left  for  Liverpool  (via  Saint  John's,  New 
Brunswick)  in  June  of  that  year  on  her  first  voyage.  She  was  enthusiastically  claimed  by  her  owners  to  be  the 
strongest  built  ship  and  the  best  carrier  of  her  size  in  the  world,  and  she  certainly  was  a  good  ship.  The  details 
of  her  construction  were  as  follows:  Length  at  load-line,  183  feet;  breadth,  38^  feet;  depth,  23,^2-  ^et;  height 
between  decks,  7^  feet;  register,  1,146|  tons.  Two  decks,  half  poop,  trunk  cabin;  house  on  main  deck;  open 
topgallant  forecastle.  Keel,  gum  wood,  12  by  20  inches,  in  four  pieces ;  stem  and  apron,  white  oak ;  stern-post 
the  same.  Every  frame  timber,  floor,  sharp  rise,  knee,  breast-hook,  rail  forward  and  aft,  and  chocks  thereon,  was 
bent.  Frames,  white  oak,  in  one  length  from  keel  to  gunwale  and  rail,  11  by  13  inches  over  the  keel,  tapered  to 
6  inches  molding  at  the  plank-sheer  and  spaced  21  inches,  the  joint  over  the  keel  strengthened  by  a  floor  timber 
extending  from  bilge  to  bilge.  Ceiling,  pitch-pine,  6  inches,  except  on  bilge,  where  it  was  8  and  9  inches.  Keelsons : 
main,  pitch-pine,  15  by  30  inches;  sister  keelsons,  each  12  by  13  inches.  Planking,  pitch-pine;  garboards,  7  and  8 
inches,  thence  to  wales  5  inches;  wales,  6  inches.  Lower  deck  beams,  7J  by  10  inches,  spaced  21  inches,  with 
pitch-pine  stringer  6  by  12  inches.  Upper  deck  beams,  7  by  10  inches,  spaced  21  inches,  with  strake  5  by  14 
inches,  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  beams,  and  a  water-way  above  12  by  13  inches.  •  Two  hanging  knees  of  white 
oak,  bent,  at  each  end  of  all  beams,  sided  5  to  6  inches,  with  4-foot  arms,  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  beams  and  to 
the  frame  timbers.  Besides  the  bent  deck  hooks  forward  and  aft  there  were  two  pairs  of  pointers,  with  large  bent 
hooks  in  the  throat,  at  each  end  of  the  lower  hold.  Fastening,  iron  and  copper.  The  ship  was  well  salted.  In 
model  she  was  very  full  on  the  floor  and  otherwise  adapted  to  large  capacity.  Draught,  20  feet.  Anchors,  3,675, 3,500, 
and  1,000  pounds ;  standing  rigging,  wire  rope.  The  New  Era  proved  to  be  strong,  dry,  and  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  and  obtained  high  rates  of  freight  and  low  rates  of  insurance,  the  final  test  of  a  good  ship.  Her  actual 
cargoes  were  as  much  as  1,460  tons  of  coal  and  1,555  tons  of  wheat.  Her  original  rating  was  A 1*  for  12  years,  and 
after  survey  she  was  pronounced  a  model  vessel  in  type  of  construction.  She  saw  much  general  service  in 
carrying  ice,  coal,  grain,  and  mixed  cargoes  in  all  latitudes,  and  her  bent  frames  showed  remarkable  freedom  from 
decay. 

The  experiment  with  the  New  Era  was  sufftciently  satisfactory  to  promise  a  more  extended  popularity  of  the 
principles  on  which  she  was  built.  But  the  times  did  not  remain  favorable  to  American  shipping  interests,  the 
continual  agitation  for  "free  ships"  and  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  checking  enterprise  in  this  as  in 
many  other  directions.  The  machines  were  costly,  and  none  except  a  few  large  contract  yards  could  afford  to 
own  them;  and  finally  their  most  energetic  advocate,  Mr.  GrifSths,  died.  It  is  believed  that  the  idea  of  bent 
frames  has  now  been  practically  abandoned. 
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Chapter  III.— SHIP-BUILDING  ON  THE  OCEAN  COASTS. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  note  tlie  present  state  of  the  wooden  ship-building  industry  on  the  various  ocean  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  Maine  and  taking  up  the  different  localities  in  geographical  order. 

MAINE. 

Maine  has  long  been  the  largest  builder  of  merchant  sailing  vessels,  her  ship-yards  producing  the  most  and  the 
largest  of  this  class  in  the  United  States.    Cheap  timber,  low  wages,  and  the  nearness  of  the  fisheries,  gave  her  this 
precedence  originally.    Her  timber  is  now  almost  entirely  gone,  and  she  only  keeps  the  lead  through  her  low 
wages  and  the  enterprise  of  her  builders.    Ship-building  and  ship-owning  are  the  only  trades  the  people  know  in 
more  than  fifty  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  but  they  practice  both  callings  in  dull  times  because  they  do  not  know  what 
else  to  go  into,  and  in  good  times  they  follow  them  because  both  are  profitable.    These  fifty  towns  are  composed 
mainly  of  ship-owners,  ship-carpenters,  calkers,  riggers,  sail-makers,  anchor-makers,  rope-makers,  shipsmiths, 
painters,  boat-builders,  lumber  dealers,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  other  persons,  who  live  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry ;  in  all  there  is  a  population  of  about  200,000  souls  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  shipping  for  their  support. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  places  the  building,  repair,  and  operation  of  fishing  vessels  are  the  specialties  followed ; 
in  others  the  building  is  all  of  large  class  ships  and  coasting  schooners.    Since  1857  these  towns  have  had  a 
varying  fortune.    In  some  the  old  builders  were  ruined  by  the  reaction  of  that  year,  and  have  never  attempted  an 
ambitious  class  of  work  since ;  in  others,  while  ship-building  is  not  what  it  was  once,  a  large  vessel  or  two  is  built 
every  year,  serving  to  keep  the  industry  so  far  alive  that  if  there  should  ever  be  a  large  demand  for  ships  the 
men  would  be  there  to  build  them;  but  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  toward  a  concentration  of  the  business 
in  Camden,  Eockland,  Thomaston,  Bath,  Yarmouth,  Freeport,  East  Deering,  Portland,  and  Kennebunkport,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  latter  having  experienced  stagnation  and  loss  of  population  in  consequence. 

In  the  following  notes  of  the  state  of  the  industry  in  different  localities  no  attempt  at  entire  completeness  is 
made,  the  intention  being  merely  to  present  such  general  and  important  facts  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  leading 
men  of  each  place  by  necessarily  brief  personal  visits  or  by  correspondence. 

At  Eastport  and  Calais,  on  Passamaquoddy  bay,  there  was  formerly  an  extensive  industry  in  the  building  of 
fishing  vessels  and  coasting  sloops  and  schooners,  and  from  1871  to  1876  every  yard  on  the  bay  was  busy.  The  people 
owned  the  vessels,  and  but  few  were  sent  away.  In  the  five  flush  years  everj^  man  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
industry  in  anyway  became  loaded  down  with  shares  in  vessels  varying  frOm  one  thirty-second  to  one-fourth  part,  and 
as  long  as  freights  were  good  and  fishing  paid  this  activity  continued.  Vessels  cost  from  $24  to  $43  per  register  ton; 
but  freights  declined  in  consequence  of  the  steamboats  that  were  built  to  run  along  the  coast,  and  fishing,  by  reason 
of  the  fishery  treaty  with  Canada,  as  well  as  the  vessels,  ceased  to  pay.  The  local  taxation  amounted  to  about  2J 
per  cent,  annually,  and  every  one  then  wanted  to  sell,  but  no  one  to  buy.  Building  virtually  stopped,  and  has  ever 
since  been  confined  chiefly  to  fishing  boats  of  from  16  to  25  feet  in  length;  occasionally  a  brig  or  a  small  schooner 
of  from  10  to  50  tons,  with  now  and  then  a  tug,  is  built.  There  has  latterly  been  a  change  for  the  better,  but  it  is 
a  slight  one,  and  vessels  do  not  yet  pay  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  clear  of  insurance  and  taxes.  The  woods  used 
are  beech,  birch,  and  maple  in  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  with  very  little  oak.  Spruce  and  hackmatack  frames  and 
planking  are  popular;  they  cost  less,  and  in  most  cases  last  as  long.  White  pine  is  put  into  the  decks.  There 
are  few  professional  builders  of  either  boats  or  vessels  on  the  bay,  and  those  who  build  generally  hire  a  master 
carpenter  to  superintend  the  job,  who  employs  the  men,  while  the  owner  pays  the  bills.  On  the  islands  there  are 
a  large  number  of  men,  half  landsmen,  half  seamen,  who  farm,  fish,  and  build  boats  by  turns,  and  so  much  of  the 
smaller  class  of  work  is  done  by  them  that  little  is  left  for  the  professional  builders.  During  the  census  year  wages 
varied  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  ma.n.  At  Calais  there  was  a  marine 
railway  for  the  repair  of  small  vessels.' 

On  the  Aroostook  river,  in  Maine,  there  is  as  yet  no  vessel  building.  During  the  census  year  there  was  one  flat- 
bottom  stern- wheel  steamboat,  carrying  about  50  tons,  and  that  was  the  only  vessel  in  the  whole  region.  The  other 
craft  employed  was  the  batteau,  a  flat-bottom  skiff  with  pointed  ends  and  flaring  sides,  which  was  used  in  driving 
rafts  oi  logs  down  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  of  these  light  and  fragile  boats  are  made  every  year  for 
lumbermen.    They  are  constructed  of  pine  boards,  at  a  cost  of  from  $10  to  $25  each,  and  will  carry  about  half  a  ton. 

East  Machias  formerly  built  many  vessels  of  good  size.  There  are  four  yards  in  the  town,  but  they  have  been 
lying  idle  since  1876.  In  one  of  them  the  plant  was  quite  complete  and  expensive,  including  a  machine-shop,  saw-mill, 
and  carpenter-shop.  At  Machiasport  the  same  state  of  facts  existed,  only  one  small  schooner  being  built  in  the 
census  year.  Local  taxation  was  complained  of  by  the  owners,  who  declared  that  assessments  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  net  income  of  the  vessel,  and  not  on  the  cost. 

At  Cutler  the  principal  builder  was  M.  B.  Stevens,  who  had  built  28  brigs,  schooners,  and  barks,  during  the 
census  year;  but  none  were  built  during  the  preceding  four  years,  the  losses  of  capital  by  armed  cruisers  during  the 
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war,  the  taxation  of  shipping,  and  the  general  decline  of  business  having  produced  the  result.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  much  complaint  that  the  national  laws  were  not  framed  to  protect  the  owners  of  shipping. 

At  Brookline  coasting  was  once  the  life  of  the  place.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  town  owned  40  or  50  good  sized 
vessels,  but  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  left  in  the  census  year.  There  was  no  repairing,  and  a  few  small  sloops  and 
boats  were  all  that  were  being  built. 

Harrington,  once  a  prosperous  village,  is  now  becoming  depopulated  by  the  loss  of  its  main  industry,  and  there 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  to  the  town  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  vessel  property  in  the  coasting  trade,  some  men 
having  lost  $50,000  each.  The  large  ship-yard  of  H.  W.  Ramsdell  has  been  sold  for  saw-mill  purposes,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  moving  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  there  was  little  other  business  they  could  follow  to 
advantage  at  home. 

At  Millbridge  there  is  still  some  building,  but  not  much.  This  town  has  many  skillful  workmen,  but  ship-building 
is  no  longer  depended  upon  for  a  livelihood.  Wages,  in  consequence,  were  low,  seldom  exceeding  $1  50  per  day. 
The  shareholders  in  vessels  complained  of  the  burdens  of  tonnage  duties,  local  taxation,  and  compulsory  pilotage 
at  the  principal  harbors,  while  the  captains  of  coasting  vessels  were  so  familiar  with  the  different  ports  that  they 
claimed  to  be  able  to  get  into  and  out  of  them  all  in  safety  without  pilots,  and  the  extravagant  charges  they  had 
to  pay,  for  no  good  purpose,  were  a  source  of  constant  complaint. 

At  Bluehill  ship-building  was  the  principal  business  20  years  ago.  Several  families  were  engaged  in  it 
extensively,  owning  parts  of  all  the  vessels  they  built,  and  the  town  was  prosperous.  The  industry  has  since 
entirely  died  out,  and  only  a  few  old  vessels  lingered  in  the  possession  of  the  town  in  the  census  year,  the  owners 
all  hoping  soon  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  repairing  even  those.  There  is  still  enough  timber  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  to  do  considerable  building  if  there  was  any  call  for  it.  A  large  number  of  the  small  towns  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  east  of  the  Penobscot  told  the  same  story  as  Bluehill. 

There  is  no  ship-building  at  present  at  Ellsworth,  and  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  shipping  was  taken  there. 
The  cause  of  this  diillness  and  the  desirable  remedies  were  given  by  builders  to  the  following  effect :  Tonnage  taxes 
should  be  abolished,  especially  in  the  coasting  trade;  duties  should  be  remitted  on  all  materials  in  American  ships; 
a  certain  amount  of  the  duty  on  goods  imported  in  American  bottoms  should  be  remitted,  and  some  of  the  heavy 
consular  charges  should  be  abolished. 

At  Bucksport  there  is  still  some  work  done,  a  bark  of  568  tons  and  three  schooners  of  15,  17,  and  86  tons  each 
being  built  In  the  census  year.  There  are  two  marine  railways  in  the  place,  one  capable  of  hauling  vessels  of  300 
tons  out  of  the  water  for  repair,  the  other  for  vessels  of  1,200  tons.  The  owner  charges  a  fee  of  10  cents  per  ton 
for  hauling  out,  which  he  does  with  horse-power  and  windlass,  and  the  vessel  employs  the  carpenters,  calkers,  and 
"painters  to  make  the  repairs.  From  thirty  to  fifty  vessels  are  taken  out  per  year;  but  the  business  is  dull,  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  town  having  greatly  decayed.  The  woods  used  afcBucksport  were:  Frames,hard  wood, oak, 
and  hackmatack  of  local  growth,  worth  $30  per  thousand  board  feet;  keelsons,  beams,  ceiling  of  hold,  and  outside 
planking,  pitch-pine  from  the  southern  states,  worth  $35  per  thousand  feet;  stem  and  stern  posts,  white  oak;  deck 
plauk  and  cabins,  white  pine  of  local  growth,  worth  $30  per  thousand;  knees,  hackmatack;  masts  and  spars,  white 
pine  and  spruce.  Spruce,  being  light,  able  to  withstand  the  heat  of  warm  climates,  and  costing  only  $15  per 
thousand,  is  somewhat  used  in  frames.  A  deterioration  in  the  hard  wood  now  used  is  noticed,  owing  to  its  being 
from  second-growth  trees.  Carpenters'  wages  were  $1  75  per  day;  fasteners,  $1  50;  jointers,  dubbers,  calkers,  and 
spar-makers,  $2  and  $2  25.  The  Bucksport  vessels  cost  from  $45  to  $50  per  register  ton,  but  builders  ami  owners 
said  that  taxation,  consular  charges,  pilotage  fees,  the  laws  concerning  seamen,  etc.,  weighed  heavily  on  shipping. 

On  both  sides  of  Penobscot  bay  there  are  many  ship-building  communities,  the  principal  ones  being  Eockland, 
Camden,  Searsport,  and  Brewer.  At  Eockland  there  are  several  marine  railways  for  hauling  coasting  schooners 
out  of  the  water  for  coppering,  repair,  and  rebuilding.  The  limestone  quarries  of  this  town  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  employment  to  coasters,  and  a  great  many  of  the  shipping  men  own  from  ten  to  twenty  vessels  each,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Eepairing  and  coppering  are,  however,  the  principal  work  of  the  yards.  Spruce  from  Isle  au 
Haut  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  is  much  used  here ;  the  local  supply  of  timber  is  almost  completely  exhausted. 

Searsport  was  formerly  an  active  ship-Jbuilding  town.  All  the  vessels  built  were  owned  there,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  never  was  a  vessel  built  on  contract  at  Searsport  for  outside  owners.  A  few  years  ago,  when  coasters 
became  unprofitable,  builders  and  investors  turned  their  attention  to  other  forms  of  business,  and  the  industry  has 
nearly  died  out  in  consequence,  two  or  three  small  schooners  a  year  being  about  the  only  product  of  the  town. 
Excellent  ship-yards  exist,  but  their  value  is  not  rated  above  one-third  what  it  used  to  be. 

At  Camden  three  schooners  of  383,  415,  and  436  tons  register,  respectively  (three-masters),  were  built  in  the 
census  year,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less  work  going  on  in  the  yards  of  the  town,  although  nothing  to  compare  with 
earlier  years.  Ten  years  ago  and  previously  such  wood  as  could  be  obtained  in  Maine  was  used  in  Camden  vessels, 
especially  in  the  smaller  ones.  Floor  timbers  were  hewn  from  hard  wood ;  that  is  to  say,  from  beech,  birch,  or 
rock-maple,  which  is  what  is  meant  in  Maine  by  "hard  wood".  Hackmatack  and  spruce  tops  were  used  with  oak 
])lanking,  and  sometimes  oak  frames  and  oak  planking;  but  of  late  years  Virginia  and  Maryland  white-oak  frames  liavc 
been  obtained  for  large  vessels,  and  southern  pitch-pine  has  come  into  universal  use  for  ceiling,  planking,  deck  frames, 
stanchions,  plank-sheer,  etc.  This  southern  lumber  costs  very  little  more  than  that  of  Maine;  and  as  the  importation 
of  it  makes  business  for  the  coasting  vessels,  it  has  become  the  favorite  at  Camden,  as  well  as  at  many  other  building 
7  s  B 
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centers.  The  prices  are:  Hard  wood,  hewn,  $29  per  thousand  board  feet;  hackmatack,  $38  per  thousand  feet;  pitch- 
pine,  $26 ;  southern  white  oak,  $35.  Pitch-pine  has  the  advantage  of  coming  in  longer  lengths  than  any  other  lumber; 
besides  it  is  durable  and  strong.  The  Camden  builders  say  that  hard  wood  and  hackmatack  frames,  or  white  oak 
frames  planked  and  ceiled  with  yellow  pine  and  well  salted  while  building  in  the  frame  spaces  above  light  water  mark, 
are  an  improvement  upon  the  old  custom  of  white-oak  frames  with  white-oak  plank  and  ceiling,  as  oak  in  contact 
with  oak  is  said  to  decay.  The  wages  at  Camden  varied  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day  of  10  hours,  according  to  the  skill 
of  the  men,  and  the  cost  of  building  a  vessel  ranged  from  $45  to  $55  per  register  ton.  One  firm,  when  asked  about  the 
prospects  of  sailing  vessels  as  compared  with  steam,  replied  to  the  effect  that  they  had  less  fear  of  steam  vessels, 
except  between  large  ports,  than  of  bad  laws  in  regard  to  taxation  and  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  seamen  and 
of  inattention  to  shipping  interests  abroad  by  the  consuls.  Three  months'  extra  pay  and  the  discharge  of  the  sailor 
are  demanded  abroad  whenever  a  technical  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  it  was  claimed  that  the 
consul  too  often  looked  after  the  interest  of  an  unprincipled  seaman  rather  than  after  that  of  an  American  ship. 
The  seamen  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  the  consul  aids  them  to  take  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  ship.  A  good 
seaman  need  never  be  without  a  good  ship  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  the  ship  is  more  often  in  need  of  good 
.seamen.  The  law  requiring  ships  to  transfer  wrecked  or  destitute  seamen  from  Calcutta  to  New  York  for  $10  was 
severely  condemned,  and  tonnage  dues  and  local  taxation  were  also  deemed  hard  burdens  when  a  ship  was  earning 
little  money.    One  member  of  the  firm  said  : 

I  think  we  sliall  require  sailing  vessels,  like  those  of  the  present  model,  wide  and  shoal,  for  the  coasting  trade,  such  as  for  coal  and 
pitch-pine  lumber,  and  also  for  lighter  cargoes,  as  steam  cannot  take  their  place.  A  three-masted  schooner  of  600  tons  wiU  pay  better 
for  the  amount  invested  than  a  steamer  in  the  coal  business.  No  one  would  think  of  carrying  pitch-pine  on  a  steamer.  I  think  that  to 
build  up  our  commerce  the  burdens  on  shipping  ought  to  be  taken  off,  so  that  the  man  who  invests  either  in  a  sailer  or  a  steamer  shall 
get  back  a  return  equal  to  that  on  other  investments.  There  would  then  be  little  trouble  about  our  having  a  commerce,  both  sail  and 
steam,  to  compete  with  any  other  nation. 

It  should  be  explained  that  on  Penobscot  bay,  as,  indeed,  throughout  Maine  generally,  the  majority  of  builders 
are  also  owners  of  vessels. 

Belfast  is  one  of  the  old  ship-yard  towns  of  Maine,  but  the  industry  is  quiet  at  present.  Some  work  was  done 
in  the  census  year,  but  not  much,  and  very  little  had  been  done  for  the  previous  five  years.  The  vessels  of  Belfast  are 
generally  coasters,  and  cost  about  $48  a  ton.  Hard  wood  (beech,  birch,  and  maple),  spruce,  and  hackmatack  are 
somewhat  used  for  floor  timbers  and  keels;  but  oak  is  preferred,  especially  in  large  vessels.  Oak  and  pitch-pine  cost 
one-third  more,  and  are  now  known  to  be  more  durable.    Hard  wood  costs  $28  a  thousand  at  Belfast;  hackmatack,  $36. 

At  Brewer  the  work  done  is  principally  repairing,  two  large  marine  railways  being  employed  there  to  haul  out 
the  steamboats  of  the  bay  and  river  and  any  other  vessels  needing  repair.  Steamboats  and  small  vessels  are 
occasionally  built  for  the  river. 

Thomaston  is  famous  for  her  large  ships.  The  first  vessel,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  built  in  1787.. 
Some  of  the  early  vessels  were  partly  owned  by  General  Henry  Knox  (the  friend  of  Washington),  who  lived  on  a 
fine  estate  in  Thomaston.  Sloops,  schooners,  and  occasionally  small  ships  were  built  in  the  early  years;  but  not 
over  three  or  four  were  built  in  any  one  year  until  1825,  when  the  business  began  to  be  more  active.  In  1845 
came  the  first  rush,  but  ships  of  no  larger  size  than  565  tons  were  built  until  1848.  After  that  large  vessels  were 
in  order,  one  of  991  tons  being  constructed  in  1850  and  one  of  1,146  tons  in  1851.  Several  vessels  of  about  1,200* 
tons  and  upward  were  launched  yearly  until  after  the  crash  of  1857.  Thomaston  has  given  birth  to  many  of  the 
finest  builders  of  vessels  and  most  proficient  sea  captains  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  leading  builders,. 
Edward  O'Brien,  having  built  since  1850  the  following  full-rigged  ships: 


Year. 


1850 
1854 
1855 
1850 
1858 
1860 
1863 
1868 
1866 
1869 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1882 


I^ame. 


Edward  O'Brien  . . 

S.  Curling 

Vesper 

Mary  O'Brien 

Mary  A.  Campbell 
Ellen  CreigMon  ... 
Edward  O'Brien  .  - 
Wm.  A.  Campbell. 
Andrew  Johnson . 

John  Bryce 

A.  McGullum 

Alida 

Belle  O'Brien 

Alex.  Gibson 

Baring  Brothers .. 
Erank  F.  Curling  . 

J.B.Walker 

Gen.  Knox 

Edward  O'Brien . . 


Register 
tonnage. 


797 
1,097 
1,497 
1,297 
1,373 
1,287 
1,552 
1,535 
2,000 
1,968 
1,951 
1,672 
1,903 
2,194 
2,167 
2,201 
2,178 
2,218 
2,157 


Eegistor 
length. 


Feet. 
158 
205 
213-75 
191 
195 
193A 

211A 

209^ 

215 

217H 

215 

223 

237A 

247A 

243A 

245ft 

247 

251 

269 


Breadth. 


Feet. 
33 
40 

38ft 
38A 
39 
37A 
39ft 
41A 
41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
*2ft 
*2ft 
42ft 
42ft 

42ft 


Depth  of 
hold. 


Feet. 
16ft 
29ft 
19ft 
19ft 
19A 
18A 

im 

24 

30 

21ft 

29ft 

24ft 

26ft 

37ft 

29ft 

29ft 

27ft 

29ft 
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T!i«  large  ships  are  generally  tbree-deckers,  have  billet  heads  and  square  sterns,  and  carry  sky-sails  on  every 
mast  The  frames  are  of  white  oak  from  the  South;  the  planking  and  ceiling,  keelsons,  deck  beams,  deck  plank, 
lower  masts,  and  topmasts  pitch-pine;  the  knees  hackmatack,  from  Maine  and  Canada;  the  treenails  locust-: 
the  light  spars  sprucej  and  the  cabins  white  pine,  oak,  and  walnut.  In  the  new  Edward  O'Brien  and  the  Andrew 
Johnson  the  lower  masts  and  some  of  the  yards  are  of  boiler  iron.  When  the  former  was  launched  an  anchor  of 
4,200  pounds  was  dragged, by  her  from  the  yard  to  the  river,  plowing  a  furrow  5  feet  deep  and  pulling  large  trees 
from  the  ground. 

There  has  been  one  other  large  builder  in  Thomaston,  Captain  Samuel  Watts,  who  has  built  about  thirty 
full-rigged  ships  for  the  merchant  service,  among  them  the  Samuel  Watts,  of  2,035  tons ;  the  Loretto  Pish,  of  1,945 
tons;  the  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  of  1,938  tons;  the  H.  L.  Gregory,  of  2,020  tons  ;  the  Alfred  D.  Snow,  of  2,075  tons- 
the  Abner  I.  Benyon,  of  2,044  tons ;  and  the  Cyrus  Wakefield,  of  2,013  tons.  The  size  of  these  huge  merchantmen 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  few  ships  umler  the  English  flag  approach  them  in  register 
tonnage.  The  largest  iron  clippers  of  England  are  in  the  grain  trade  from  California  to  Liverpool,  and  seldom 
exceed  1,600  tons  register ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  many  of  1,600  tons  ever  visit  San  Francisco. 

The  large  California  ships  of  Chapman  &  Flint,  of  Few  York,  until  within  a  few  years  have  also  all  come  from 
Thomaston ;  but  a  few  years  ago  their  yard  was  spoiled  by  a  new  railroad  running  through  it,  and  it  was  removed 
to  Bath. 

These  three  firms  have  always  built  for  themselves,  and  belong  to  that  class  of  old  shipping  families  in  JSTew 
England  which  grew  up  after  1812  whose  enterprise  and  family  pride  made  the  fortune  of  American  shipping. 
The  history  of  all  is  about  the  same.  Beginning  modestly  with  small  vessels,  they  put  smart  young  men  in  charge 
of  them,  were  prudent  in  all  their  expenses,  used  good  judgment  and  great  energy  in  the  management  of  their 
afi'airs,  and  made  money.  Every  year  or  two  these  firms  would  build  a  new  vessel  out  of  the  profits  of  the  old  ones 
and  put  it  in  trade  along  with  the  others ;  but  as  trade  expanded  they  built  larger  and  larger,  and  in  time  each  came 
to  have  a  fleet  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  the  finest  and  largest  class  of  ocean  carriers.  They  would  never  sell  a  new 
vessel,  but  would  keep  it  until  it  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when  they  would  sell  it  at  half  price  to  Germans, 
Italians,  or  other  foreigners  and  build  a  new  ship  to  take  its  place.  Their  vessels  were  put  into  the  trade  that 
paid  them  best  at  the  time,  the  cotton  business  of  southern  ports  and  the  trade  of  California  and  China  employing 
the  most  of  them.  Some  of  them  went  into  the  carrying  of  guano  and  nitrate  from  South  America  to  Europe, 
bringing  back  iron,  salt,  and  heavy  goods;  others  traded  to  India;  but  of  late  years  the  grain  trade  of  California 
has  given  them  the  best  occupation.  The  problems  of  building  good  ships  have  all  been  solved,  the  cheap  labor 
and  fairly  cheap  materials  at  the  command  of  the  Maine  men  leaving  them  little  to  desire  with  regard  to  cost,  and 
whenever  they  are  asked  what  is  needed  to  revive  American  ship-building  they  invariably  reply  from  their  point 
of  view  as  owners.     Une  reply  at  Thomaston  was  to  the  effect  that — 

One  of  the  disadvantages  under  whicli  we  labor  is  double  taxation,  governmeutal  and  municipal.  Another  is  the  shipping 
commissioner  act,  which  does  not  allow  a  ship  to  trade  for  its  crew  direct  and  to  pay  them  off  whenever  desired.  The  three  mouths' 
pay  business  is  another.  This  weighs  so  hard  ou  us  that  ship-owners  have  almost  come  to  look  on  onr  consuls  abroad  as  enemies  to  our 
shipping.  The  laws  make  sailors  so  independent  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  try  and  save  a  ship  from  wreck  when  slie  is  in 
trouble,  as  they  get  their  pay  whether  there  is  anything  saved  or  not. 

Besides  the  three  firms  above  named  other  persons  have  built  vessels  at  Thomaston.  The  handsome  ship 
Harvey  Mills,  of  2,186  tons,  was  built  there  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name  for  himself,  and  is  231  feet  long,  43  feet 
beam,  and  29^  feet  deep  in  the  hold. 

Saint  George's  harbor  is  a  little  place  near  the  month  of  the  Penobscot  for  the  repairing  of  fishing  vessels, 
and  considerable  business  is  done  at  the  marine  railways  there. 

Bristol,  Bremen,  and  Friendship,  like  a  large  number  of  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  are  fishing  towns. 
Fishing  schooners  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  at  Friendship  since  1830,  and  average  about  40  tons  in  register. 
Most  of  the  building  has  been  of  a  class  commonly  called  "  shore  boats".  A  few  vessels  have  also  been  built  at 
Bristol  at  irregular  intervals,  and  some  builders  have  sometimes  employed  as  many  as  25  men  at  one  time.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  regular  yards.  Some  of  the  building  has  been  done  by  men  who  constructed  one  or  two 
vessels  and  then  no  more.  A.  &  M.  Gammage  &  Co.,  at  Bristol,  have  built  about  55  schooner-smacks  since 
1854 — 8  of  them  ranging  from  105  to  127  tons,  the  rest  averaging  about  40  tons — nearly  all  for  owners  at  other 
places  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Most  of  the  work  in  these  towns,  however,  is  on  fishing  boats,  particularly  in 
Bremen,  which  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  boat-builders  and  the  excellent  product  of  their  labor.  The  boats 
are  mostly  sailing  boats,  from  18  to  26  feet  long  over  all  and  from  6  to  9  feet  wide,  with  center-boards,  wash-boards 
along  the  gunwales,  and  with  a  cuddy  forward,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  stove.  These  boats  are  mostly  used 
as  lobster  boats,  and  are  largely  employed  in  winter ;  and  as  they  go  out  some  distance  from  laud  a  stove  is 
necessary,  both  for  the  men  and  also  to  keep  the  lobsters  from  freezing  until  they  can  be  transferred  to  live-cars 
and  sent  to  market  by  sailing  smacks.  The  house  adapts  them  also  for  shore  fishing,  and  in  the  right  seasons 
they  go  out  beyond  the  islands  of  Monhegan  and  Matinicus,  take  their  fish,  and  then  sail  with  them  to  the  port 
which  promises  the  best  market.  The  boats  are  generally  built  during  the  winter.  The  keel  of  the  boat  is  laid  in  the 
oarly  part  of  the  season,  and  the  owner  works  on  it  at  odd  times,  taking  the  entire  season  to  complete  it.    One  man 
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workiog  steadily  could  build  a  16-foot  lobster  boat,  worth  $80,  iu  about  a  month,  and  a  25-foot  boat,  worth  $200,  in 
two  months.  The  builders  are  fishermen  themselves,  and  usually  have  a  small  shop,  in  which  the  molds  and  tools 
are  kept  and  the  work  is  done.  By  long  practice  some  of  these  fishermen  have  become  expert  boat-builders  and 
have  got  orders  for  boats  from  other  men,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lad  or  two  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  them  to 
build  from  five  to  eight  boats  in  a  winter.  Five  Bremen  builders  have  already  built  and  sold  from  20  to  100  boats 
each,  ranging  in  length  from  15  to  25  feet.  In  the  yards  where  the  smacks  are  built  the  workmen  are  often 
fishermen  who  have  learned  the  art  of  carpentry,  but  a  portion  of  them  are  small  farmers.  The  rest  consist  of 
regular  carpenters,  who  go  to  Bristol,  Bremen,  and  Friendship  in  winter  and  roam  for  work  elsewhere  in  summer. 

Dennysville  is  little  interested  in  shipping  now,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  at  this  place  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  put  into  coasters.  Losses  and  shrinkage  of  values  being  so  heavy 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  repair  the  vessels,  these  have  depreciated  greatly,  and  the  town  is  depressed  in  consequence. 
Complaint  was  made  here  of  taxation  and  of  the  compulsory  pilotage  fees  at  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Waldoboro'  is  a  little  town  supported  mainly  by  its  shipping  inturests.  Large  vessels  have  been  built  for 
coastiug  and  foreign  trade  here,  and  during  the  clipper-ship  period  the  town  was  prosperous,  carpenters  earning  high 
wages  and  bosses  receiving  from  $5  to  $7  a  day  each.  Only  a  bark  and  a  schooner  were  built  at  Waldoboro'  in  the 
census  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bark  was  provided  for  illustrates  the  way  in  which  a  great  many  of  the 
Maine  vessels  originate.  One  of  the  owners,  having  $7,000  of  surplus  cash  on  hand,  proposed  to  build  a  bark 
and  to  pay  the  carpenters  as  his  share  in  the  vessel.  The  other  shares  were  taken  up  by  those  who  supplied  lumber, 
iron  work,  sails,  and  other  materials  and  work,  each  contribution  being  rated  at  ^,  J,  -^g,  or  -^,  as  the  case  might  be. 
This  vessel  was  built,  sent  out  to  sea,  and  had  paid  two  dividends  before  application  was  made  for  the  facts  about 
her  for  the  census.  The  owners  had  never  had  a  settlement ;  no  one  knew  what  the  shares  of  the  others  had 
cost  them  and  what  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  ship,  and  it  had  to  be  figured  up  especially  for  the  census. 
Every  one  in  Waldoboro'  was  discouraged.  The  ship-yards  were  idle,  with  little  prospect  of  anything  good 
ahead;  the  supply  of  local  timber  was  exhausted;  and  to  build  a  ship  all  the  lumber,  iron,  etc.,  had  to  be  brought 
by  coasting  vessels  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Complaint  was  made  of  taxation,  pilotage  fees  at  the  great 
cities,  and  competition  of  steamboats  in  the  coasting  trade.  Enterprise  was  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  town  was 
losing  its  population.    The  Waldoboro'  vessels  cost  about  $55  per  register  ton.. 

Damariscotta  and  Xew  Castle,  two  villages  divided  by  a  small  stream,  have  carried  on  the  building  of  large 
vessels  for  a  long  time,  schooners,  brigs,  barks,  and  ships  having  been  constructed  extensively  for  local  owners,  and 
often  by  the  owners  for  themselves.  Before  1861  packets  and  clippers  were  built  here,  but  the  later  ships  have  been 
for  the  California  trade,  and  are  of  about  1,300  tons  register.  Wages  are  low,  owing  in  part  to  the  stagnation  of 
business,  and  on  that  account  ships  can  be  advantageously  built,  as  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $45  or  $46  per 
register  ton.  The  death  of  some  of  the  more  enterprising  men,  and  the  general  decay  of  the  American  carrying 
trade,  have  seriously  affected  the  town.  The  ship-yards  lie  idle  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  people  are  moving 
away. 

Wiscassct  was  formerly  engaged  iu  building  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  business  is  now  virtually  dead. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1880  a  schooner  was  launched,  however,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  persons  who 
occasionally  build  scows  and  gondolas  for  river  use;  still  they  do  not  follow  the  business  regularly,  and  what 
they  do  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  ship-building. 

Boothbay  was  formerly  an  active  town,  and  before  the  reaction  of  1857  a  great  deal  of  large-class  tonnage  was 
produced  there.  At  Boothbay  and  East  Boothbay  100  sail  of  large  brigs,  barks,  and  ships  had  been  launched, 
many  of  them  being  built  on  speculation  for  the  general  market;  the  demand  was  so  great  after  1845  that 
most  of  them  were  sold  on  the  stocks  long  before  completion.  Boothbay  vessels  were  famous  for  their  excellence, 
the  fruiters,  all  schooners,  being  very  smart  and  able  vessels,  long  and  sharp,  and  carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail. 
When  the  crash  came  building  stopped  at  Boothbay,  not  to  be  resumed  down  to  the  present  time,  and  many 
builders  were  ruined.  The  vessels  on  hand  were  unsalable  at  any  price,  and  one  that  was  sent  to  New  York  to  find 
a  purchaser  lay  there  for  11  months  before  she  was  sold.  Since  that  time  only  fishing  craft  have  been  built  at  these 
little  towns,  smacks  and  menhaden  steamers  being  the  product.  At  Boothbay,  however,  there  is  considerable 
repairing  done,  and  the  two  railways  are  pretty  constantly  employed.  Fishing  vessels  are  generally  hauled  out 
twice  a  year,  once  for  painting  the  bottom,  and  once  for  a  general  calking,  repainting,  and  refitting,  paint,  oakum, 
pitch,  iron,  a  little  timber,  cordage,  and  canvas  being  the  materials  consumed.  In  heavy  weather  Boothbay  is  often 
the  resort  of  hundreds  of  vessels,  which  run  in  for  shelter  and  bring  considerable  work  to  the.railways. 

At  Georgetown  the  first  builders  were  tempted  into  the  business  by  the  fine  growth  of  native  white  oak  and 
pine  on  the  island.  Vessels  were  built  here  long  before  the  Eevolution,  and  more  than  150  sail  in  all  have  been 
launched  from  the  different  yards.  The  industry  saw  its  best  days,  however,  iu  the  prosperous  times  before 
1857.  A  great  many  ships  and  barks  of  from  1,100  to  1,454  tons  were  built  iu  1854,  but  the  reaction  of  1857  ended 
the  business  for  Georgetown  so  far  as  anything  except  fishing  vessels  were  concerned.  A  few  fishing  smacks 
of  from  40  to  100  tons  have  since  been  built  by  the  people  on  the  island,  but  the  business  has  been  limited.    Those 
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who  went  into  the  construction  of  smacks  did  so  at  first  because  they  owned  farms  with  groves  of  white  oak  on 
them,  and  the  work  was  generally  done  in  the  winter,  when  the  men  would  otherwise  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

At  Phippsburg  there  is  one  yard,  at  which  the  owner  builds  a  schooner  or  a  large  ship  every  year  or  two  for  his 
own  use.    There  has  always  been  some  work  at  this  place. 

At  Kichmond  there  are  two  yards,  in  one  of  which  the  owner  has  built  for  himself  about  50  vessels.  He  never 
sold  a  new  ship.  His  beginnings  were  small,  but  he  now  builds  about  one  ship  a  year  of  large  size.  The  Theo. 
W.  Allen,  finished  in  the  census  year,  was  of  1,537  tons,  and  the  Eureka,  in  1876,  registered  2,101  tons.  The  timber 
for  Eichmond  vessels  is  imported  from  the  southern  states,  only  the  knees  and  a  little  hard  wood  being  of  Maine 
growth.    The  cost  of  building  is  about  $48  per  register  ton. 

At  Bath,  the  principal  ship-building  town  of  the  United  States,  the  business  dates  back  to  1745,  sloops  and 
small  schooners  having  been  built  at  that  early  date  for  the  coasting  trade.  This  town  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  broad,  deep  river,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  froze  over  in  winter,  and  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  white- 
oak  and  white-pine  timber,  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  being  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  this  valuable  wood.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  traveling  and  trade  were  chiefly  by  water; 
but  the  town  prospered  more  than  any  other  on  the  coast.  The  first  few  experiments  were  successful,  as  the 
vessels  made  money,  and  the  town  went  on  building,  increasing  the  .size  of  its  vessels  and  the  field  of  their 
operations  year  by  year.  In  1762  Captain  Swanton  built  the  first  ship-rigged  vessel  on  the  Kennebec,  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  for  a  merchant  in  Scotland.  He  afterward  built  a  ship  every  year  until  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
in  1776  built  a  privateer  of  18  guns,  which  did  good  service  in  the  war.  After  the  Kevolutiou  quite  a  number 
of  ship-yards  were  in  existence  in  the  town,  launching  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners  of  from  100  to  300  tons,  an 
occasional  bark  and  ship  of  from  200  to  400  tons,  and  now  and  then  a  privateer.  Both  in  the  building  and  in  the 
management  of  vessels  Bath  men  have  been  successful  from  the  earliest  times.  About  1800  the  cost  of  building  was 
$30  a  ton.  The  ship  Eeunion,  of  281  tons,  cleared  her  cost  three  times  in  as  many  successive  voyages  to  England. 
After  the  war  of  1812  this  busiress  grew  considerably,  from  7  to  15  vessels  being  launched  yearly.  By  1840 
the  capacity  of  the  larger  vessels  had  increased  to  680  and  725  tons;  they  were  owned  on  the  river,  were 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  were  used  in  the  general  trade  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  Asia.  In  1841  the 
daring  experiment  of  the  Eappahannock,  1,133  tons,  was  made  by  Clark  &  Sewall,  followed  by  the  construction 
of  other  large  craft;  and  the  years  from  1841  to  1857  constituted  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  in  which  several 
Bath  families  built  up  large  fleets  of  vessels  and  accumulated  much  wealth.  In  1851  the  town  launched  25  vessels, 
and  in  1854  about  35,  eleven  of  them  being  from  1,080  to  1,580  tons  register  each.  It  is  remembered  that  in  the  latter 
years  25  large  square-rigged  vessels  lay  at  the  wharfs  of  Bath  at  one  time  receiving  their  sails  and  outfits,  while 
a  large  number  of  ship-yards  were  busy  along  the  liver  all  the  way  up  to  Augusta.  The  crash  of  1857  wiped  out 
nearly  all  the  ship-yards  of  the  Kennebec,  except  at  Bath,  Eichmond,  and  Phippsburg,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business 
has  ever  since  been  concentrated  at  Bath.  The  principal  shipping  families  of  this  town  have  been  the  Houghtons, 
the  Pattens,  and  the  Sewalls,  who  owned  large  fleets, of  fine  vessels.  They  and  others  have  built  an  average  of  one 
and  two  large  merchantmen  every  year.  A  lew  yards  were  owned  by  contractors.  Bath  finally  became  the 
principal  building  place  of  sailing  tonnage  in  the  United  States ;  a  distinction  it  has  enjoyed  to  the  present  time. 
The  building  of  large  vessels  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  business  to  Bath,  and  about  1,300  vessels,  of  a  total  of 
720,000  register  tons,  have  been  built  in  this  enterprising  place  down  to  1882. 

The  production  of  fishing  vessels  never  assumed  important  dimensions  in  Bath  until  after  the  late  war.  Before 
that  time  fishing  schooners  had  been  built  at  irregular  intervals  by  the  larger  firms,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  keeping 
their  men  employed;  but  about  1865  several  firms  made  a  specialty  of  smacks  and  fruit  schooners  of  from  50  to 
200  tons  burden.  For  ten  years  a  great  deal  of  this  business  was  done,  about  20  vessels  being  launched  yearly, 
and  the  activity  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  was  the  more  appreciated  because  work  in  the  larger  yards  vvas  dull. 
The  schooners  were  of  a  superior  and  much  admired  model,  and  orders  came  in  for  them  so  fast  that  there  were  often 
two  or  three  building  in  each  yard  at  the  same  time.  Contracts  were  generally  made  in  the  fall,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  spring;  but  after  1877  this  branch  of  the  business  fell  off  considerably.  Bath  has  no  fishing 
interests  of  any  account,  and  the  tendency  of  fishermen  is  to  liave  their  vessels  built  near  their  own  homes,  nothing 
except  very  low  cost  tempting  them  to  go  far  for  their  craft.  Besides,  1877  was  a  time  of  losses  and  shrinkage. 
Owners  were  not  always  willing  and  able  to  take  what  they  had  ordered  and  pay  for  it,  and  vessels  built  for  sale 
fouiad  no  buyers.  One  smack  of  82  tons  which  cost  $4,100  was  left  on  the  builders'  hands  for  18  months,  and  was 
finally  sold  for  $2,800.  At  present  few  smacks  are  built  in  Bath;  but  the  yards  launch  plenty  of  schooners, 
principally  coasters  and  fruiters. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  ship-yards  in  Bath;  the  proprietors  of  six  of  them  build  only  for  themselves. 
One  firm  has  been  known  for  making  remarkably  good  vessels,  which  always  sailed  in  the  cotton  trade  to  Liverpool, 
bringing  back  salt  and  manufactured  goods.  This  firm  brought  the  first  southern  pitch-pine  to  Bath  to  use  for 
planking.  The  lower  deck  beams  would  not  always  be  planked,  and  pine  lumber  was  taken  on  in  the  southern  ports 
and  laid  in  loose,  to  aid  in  storing  cargo.  On  returning  to  Bath  after  a  round  trip  the  masters  left  the  dunnage 
lumber  behind,  acd  it  was  used  in  ceiling  new  vessels.    Yellow  pine  came  in  such  long  pieces  that  its  value  was 
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appreciated  as  soon  as  it  was  necessary  to  build  large  sized  vessels.  This  firm  now  builds  full-rigged  sMps  only  of 
from  1,700  to  2,000  tons  register,  employing  them  in  the  California  trade,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  great  ice 
business  of  the  Kennebec  to  American  ports.  The  durability  of  these  vessels  has  been  great,  owing  to  care  in  the 
selection  of  materials  and  judicious  salting.  The  ordinary  mode  of  salting  a  ship  is  to  fill  the  frame-spaces  from 
the  plank-sheer  to  the  stops,  put  in  at  light- water  mark,  with  mingled  shavings  and  rock-salt,  and  sometimes  with 
salt  alone,  from  50  to  70  tons  of  salt  being  required  for  a  large  vessel.  This  firm  often  bored  auger  holes  in  the  top 
timbers,  filling  them  with  brine,  which  percolated  through  the  heart  of  the  timbers  the  whole  length  of  the  stick. 
Timbers  thus  treated  were  often  as  bright  after  20  years'  service  as  when  first  put  in. 

The  Sewalls  began  just  after  the  Eevolution,  being  led  into  the  business,  in  part,  by  the  possession  of  a 
large  farm,  coming  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  hard  wood,  and  pine.  The  regular 
building  by  the  concern  began  in  1823,  and  the  brig  Diana  and  several  other  vessels  were  made  from  timbers  cut  from 
this  farm.  This  house  first  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  cotton  trade  to  Europe,  some 
of  their  vessels  also  doing  packet  service.  The  list  of  vessels  built  by  them  and  a  description  of  the  Eappahannock 
have  been  given  elsewhere  in  the  paragraphs  speaking  of  the  increase  of  size  in  shipping.  The  house  is  now 
extensively  engaged  in  the  California  trade,  building  1,900-  and  2,000-ton  ships  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  year, 
besides  a  few  schooners. 

At  two  other  yards  the  owners  build  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  themselves.  In  clipper  times  their  vessels 
were  sharp,  and  were  heavily  strapped  with  iron.  Iron  knees  25  feet  in  length  and  weighing  1,700  pounds  were 
used  in  some  of  them.    The  ships  are  all  large  class,  and  are  of  about  2,000  tons  register. 

The  Pattens  have  built  about  sixty  square-rigged  vessels,  all  for  themselves.  They  began  small,  but  all  the 
later  vessels  have  been  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  register.  Adams  &  Hitchcock  and  the  Morses  also  build  only  for 
their  own  use.    Their  product  is  all  in  large  coasting  schooners,  principally  for  carrying  ice  and  coal. 

There  are  other  concerns  in  Bath  who  build  their  own  vessels  from  time  to  time,  but  the  work,  other  than 
that  of  the  houses  named  above,  is  Chiefly  contract  work  for  the  general  public.  William  Eogers  generally  has  two 
or  three  vessels  under  way  at  once;  and  Goss  &  Sawyer  and  Goss,  Sawyer  &  Packard  have  seven  or  eight 
schooners,  barks,  and  ships,  with  an  occasional  propeller  or  steamboat.  At  the  two  yards  last  named  there  were 
built,  in  1881  and  1882,  44  vessels,  registering  34,000  tons. 

The  workmen  in  these  yards  are  mainly  Americans,  three-fourths  of  whom  have  houses  and  families  in  the 
town ;  some  have  bank  accounts.  Although  working  for  day's  wages,  their  regular  employment  and  prudent 
habits  enable  them  to  lay  up  money.  They  are  nearly  all  men  of  middle  age  and  upward,  as  few  young  men  have 
been  learning  the  trade  in  Bath  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  gloomy  outlook  for  American  shipping. 

Bath  vessels  are  famous  for  their  excellent  models  and  their  handsome  appearance,  and  are  popular  with 
captains  on  account  of  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  fit  up  the  cabins  in  style  and  comfort.  Nearly  all 
the  New  Bedford  vessels  are  now  built  in  Bath,  and  business  has  been  brought  here  from  all  the  principal  shipping 
towns  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  as  also  from  the  Pacific  coast.  A  great  many  lumber  vessels  owned  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  Puget  sound  were  built  in  Bath. 

All  the  early  Bath  vessels  were  built  of  native  oak  and  hard  wood,  with  white-pine  houses,  decks,  and  masts. 
Oak  and  hard  wood  were  put  into  the  keels,  elm  rarely,  and  sometimes  black  gum  from  the  South.  The  stem  and 
stern  posts,  as  also  the  planking,  were  always  of  oak;  and  this  fashion,  even  after  the  introduction  of  pitch-pine, 
was  retained  for  a  while  for  the  bow.  The  knees  were  formerly  of  oak.  But  the  local  timber  of  any  value  has 
been  all  cleared  away,  a  century  and  a  half  of  active  sbip-building  and  a  large  export  trade  in  lumber  having 
destroyed  the  old  forests  of  this  region.  A  little  hard  wood  is  still  hauled  in  for  use,  and  is  prized  for  the  bottom 
of  a  ship.  White  oak,  beech,  yellow  birch,  and  maple  are  used  indiscriminately  for  keels.  Beech,  birch, 
and  maple  are  good  for  floor  timbers  where  they  are  covered  with  salt  water,  Goss  &  Sawyer  considering 
them  better  than  oak,  as  they  are  stiff  woods,  and,  being  free  from  the  acid  contained  in  oak,  do  not  rust  the 
fastening.  Many  of  the  frames,  even  of  the  smaller  vessels,  however,  and  nearly  all  of  those  for  the  larger 
ones,  are  cut  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  in  the  winter  time  from  the  superior  white  oak  of  that  region. 
Hackmatack  (or  tamarack,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  used  now  to  a  large  extent  for  the  top  timbers  of  the  frames, 
as  it  is  lighter  than  oak  and  more  durable,  and  holds  the  iron  fastening  as  does  no  other  wood,  its  resinous  nature 
protecting  the  bolts  from  corrosion.  Ships  with  "hack"  tops  carry  more  cargo  and  are  a  trifle  more  stable  than 
those  with  oak  tops.  The  keelsons  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  vessel  are  of  southern  pitch-pine,  save  the  decks, 
houses,  and  spars,  which  are  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  and  the  knees,  which  are  of  hackmatack,  brought  in  by  rail 
from  the  backwoods  or  from  Canada;  the  white-pine  masts  come  from  Michigan.  Two  cargoes  of  Oregon  pine 
(yellow  fir)  have  been  brought  to  Bath  and  utilized  for  decking,  masts,  and  spars.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
while  Bath  builds  the  cheapest  wooden  vessels  in  the  United  States  at  present,  nearly  every  ton  of  timber,  iron, 
pitch,  hemp,  salt,  canvas,  etc.,  entering  into  their  composition  is  imported  into  the  town  from  places  outside  the 
state.  As  the  cost  of  material  is  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  ship,  the  state  of  Maine  has  a  smaller  interest  in  her 
own  vessel  building  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  price  now  paid  for  ship  timber  delivered  in  Bath  is  as 
follows:  Oak  plank,  $45  per  thousand  feet ;  oak  timber,  hewn  to  the  molds,  $33;  pitch  pine,  sawed,  $28 ;  hardwood 
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in  the  round  log,  $fiO,  for  what  can  be  squared  out  of  the  log;  white  pine,  $35 ;  hackmatack  timber,  $35.    Knees 
cost  about  as  follows,  the  prices  being  governed  by  the  siding  thickness  and  freedom  from  defects : 

5-mcb  knees $0  75  to  $0  90 

6-incli  knees 1  25  to    1  30 

T-inch  knees 2  25  to    2  50 

8-inch  knees 3  50 

9-inch  knees 4  20  to    4  50 

10-inch  knees ,         7  oo 

11-inch  knees f 8  00 

12-inch  knees 9  00 

13-inch  knees 10  00 

Prices  vary  somewhat  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  demand  for  them.  Knees  are  obtained  from  the 
root,  and  rarely  more  than  one  can  be  obtained  from  a  tree.  A  two-deck  ship  of  2,000  tons  requires  about  G50 
knees;  one  of  1,600  tons,  about  550  knees;  a  bark  of  850  tons,  two  decks,  425  knees;  a  large  single-deck  schooner 
of  450  or  500  tons,  260  knees ;  and  a  schooner  of  300  tons  about  210  knees. 

The  cost  of  building  vessels  at  Bath  is  kept  low  on  account  of  the  system  of  operation,  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  great  efficiency  of  the  men.  The  system  prevails  of  contracting  for  the  frames,  which  are  cut  in  the 
South  by  cheap  hands  and  delivered  in  Bath  ready  for  putting  together.  In  the  contract  yards  such  of  the  local 
hard-wood  timber  as  is  utilized  is  sawed  to  the  proper  shape  by  a  steam  jig-saw  which  will  tilt  to  any  angle  and 
cut  the  timber  of  any  bevel,  two  men  doing  the  work  more  rapidly  than  a  dozen  men  would  with  axes.  The 
fastening,  blacksmith  work,  joinery,  calking,  spar-making,  sail-making,  and  rigging  are  all  done  by  contract. 
The  system  practically  amounts  to  this :  The  labor  is  divided  among  men  skilled  in  their  respective  branches, 
and  is  thus  more  quickly  and  efilciently  performed;  and  the  contractor  makes  $2  or  $3  per  day  more  than  the 
men,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  carpentry  work  is  all  done  by  the  day,  the  men  getting  from  $1  50  to  $2,  according 
to  their  efllciency.  One  system  which  prevails  in  Bath,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  is 
that  carpenters,  calkers,  and  joiners  supply  their  own  tools.  The  outfit  of  a  carpenter  or  joiner  costs  from  $50 
to  $75;  of  a  calker,  $15.  The  fastening  requires  a  special  outfit  of  augers,  etc.,  which  is  supplied  by  the  contractor, 
costing  about  $175.  The  blacksmith  contractor's  outfit  costs  him  about  $400,  the  rigger's  $300,  the  sail-maker's 
$200,  and  the  block-maker's  $1,200.  This  system  saves  the  builder  a  great  deal  of  expense.  During  the  census 
jear  the  average  cost  of  building  large  vessels  in  Bath  was  $45  per  register  ton.  Schooners  cost  $55  and  $60, 
but  there  was  a  difference-  between  the  cost  of  contract  work  and  that  which  the  large  houses  did  for  themselves. 
In  the  latter  case  a  good  ship,  regardless  of  expense,  was  the  object,  and  large  ships  ranged  from  $43  50  to 
$54  per  register  ton  in  coasequence.  By  taking  time,  watching  the  market,  and  buying  when  materials  were  low, 
a  first-class  ship  did  not  need  to  cost  over  $45  per  register  ton,  and  a  large  schooner  not  over  $53. 

The  Houghton  Brothers  supplied  the  following  data  about  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  building  large  ships 
in  the  following  years : 


White  oak,  Maine per  tliousand  feet. 

White  oak,  southern do 

Pitch  pine do 

White  pine do 

Hard  wood do 

Iron  bolts per  ton. 

Cost,  per  ton,  to  Ijuild 


1825. 


10 
15 
85 
45 


1835. 


$25 


24 

15 

I  to  90 

50 


1S4S. 


26 
26 
21 


45 


1855. 


$27 
35 
28 
30 
22 
45 


1806. 


$33 


50 
40 


1880. 


90 
70 


35 
30 
35 


60 
45 


There  was  much  complaint  in  Bath  of  exctessive  taxation  of  vessels  and  of  governmental  regulations  which 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  a  ship  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  payment  of  compulsory  pilotage  at  such  ports 
as  New  York  and  Boston  being  especially  complained  of.  The  code  with  regard  to  the  shipment  and  discharge  of 
seamen  was  also  strongly  condemned,  and  the  consular  service  was  much  criticised.  Bath  is  the  home  of  not  only 
a  large  circle  of  ship-builders  and  ship-owners,  but  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  followed  the  sea  all  their 
lives.  They  have  visited  every  part  of  the  world,  have  had  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  the  workings  of 
the  American  consular  system  from  the  shipping  point  of  view,  and  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  a  complete 
remodeling  of  the  system  is  necessary. 

As  to  taxation  of  vessels  in  Bath,  1  give  the  following  letter  from  Captain  George  A.  Preble,  the  surveyor  for 
the  Bureau  Veritas,  in  Bath  : 

Taxation  of  shipping  in  Maine  is  the  same  as  that  ou  all  other  kinds  of  property— a  state  tax,  a  county  tax,  and  a  town  or  municipal 
tax.  The  state  tax  is  assessed  on  the  several  towns  on  a  valuation  established  for  everj-  ten  years.  This  valuation  includes  all  the 
property  of  the  towns,  shipping  included,  and  the  tax  varies,  from  year  to  year,  usually  about  i  per  cent.  The  county  tax  is  assessed, 
like  that  of  the  state,  on  the  valuation  of  each  decade.  The  municipal  tax  is  levied  each  year  by  the  towns,  and  is  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  expenses,  indebtedness,  etc..  of  the  dififerent  municipalities.    This  tax  is  upon  a  valuation  taken  each  year. 
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Take  Bath  for  an  example:  Our  state  tax  is  $26,600;  county  tax,  |8,550.  To  cover  these  and  our  municipal  expenses,  interest  on 
debt,  etc.,  requires  a  tax  of  2J  per  cent,  on  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  owned  in  the  city. 

Here  you  see  we  have  a  tax  of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  our  shipping.  In  Portland  the  rate  is  the  same.  In  other  towns  it  ranges 
from  1  to  2J  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even  higher. 

April  1,  1879,  there  was  owned  in  Bath  82,627  tous  of  vessels,  valued  by  the  assessors  at  $2,000,536 ;  tax,  at  2|  per  cent.,  $50,013.  At 
the  same  date,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  valuation  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  state  was  $10,045,835,  the 
taxation  on  which  would  probably  average  about  2  per  cent.,  amounting  to  about  $200,916. 

Of  course  immunity  from  this  load  of  taxation  would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  ship-owners,  and  the  question  is  as  to  its  practicability. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Maine  provides  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  equally,  a  provision  which  I  believe  is  in  the 
constitution  of  nearly  all  the  states.  To  exempt  shipping  from  taxation  would  require  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature,  and  must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people. 

As  the  shipping  is  owned  iu  a  few  towns  along  the  coast,  and  none  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
required  vote  in  the  legislature  or  by  the  people.  Men  never  vote  to  exempt  others  from  taxation  if  the  amount  exempted  is  to  be  laid 
upon  themselves.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  relieve  the  shipping  interest  from  federal  taxation.  The  tonnage  duties 
or  tax  ought  to  be  taken  off.  Oppressive  laws,  such  as  the  law  requiring  three  months'  pay  to  seamen  discharged  abroad,  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

The  consular  service  ought  to  be  overhauled  and  its  many  abuses  corrected.  All  materials  entering  into  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  vessels  ought  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

All  these  measures  of  relief  to  the  navigation  interest  are  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

GEOEGE  A.  FEEBLE. 

In  Freeport  there  was  once  much  building.  In  1854  ten  yards  were  actively  employed,  and  13  vessels  were 
launched.  It  was  the  era  of  big  freights,  one  Freeport  vessel  clearing  $21,000  more  than  her  first  cost  on  one 
voyage  of  21  months.  After  the  reaction  of  1857  building  declined,  and  only  two  yards  are  left  in  Freeport,  which 
produce  one  large  vessel  each  per  year  for  the  owners  of  the  yards.  A  good  deal  of  local  timber  is  used  here : 
hard  wood  for  floors,  oak  for  center  work,  and  hackmatack  for  tops.  Yellow  pine  is  used  for  the  keelsons,  beams, 
and  planking  in  and  out. 

Brunswick,  once  extremely  active,  is  now  dull  and  depressed,  one  or  two  large  vessels  a  year  being  the  only 
product  of  the  town. 

Yarmouth,  the  next  building  point  going  down  the  coast,  still  has  two  yards  and  builds  a  few  vessels  every 
year.  The  experience  of  the  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  others  on  the  coast,  and  what  is  left  of  building  here  is 
merely  to  keep  up  the  fleets  of  local  owners.  The  vessels  are  large,  however,  and  engage  principally  in  the  California 
and  the  East  India  trade. 

Portland  is  a  large  and  ancient  shipping  town.  Coasting  and  fishing  vessels  were  employed  here  as  long  ago 
as  1700.  Before  the  Revolution  this  was  one  of  the  principal  lumber  ports  for  the  exportation  of  masts,  spars, 
and  ship  timber,  generally  to  England.  The  royal  charters  had  always  reserved  to  the  crown  the  timber  suitable 
for  masts  and  spars,  and  a  great  many  large  vessels  came  to  Portland  to  obtain  cargoes.  These  vessels  were  of 
about  400  tons  register,  carrying  crews  of  25  men,  and  took  away  from  45  to  50  piasts,  with  a  large  quantity  of  lighter 
spars  and  timber,  at  a  time.  Masts  36  inches  in  diameter  were  worth  $750  each  delivered  in  England.  A  ship  was 
built  at  Portland  as  early  as  1728,  but  the  tonnage  of  the  town  was  chiefly  in  large  sloops  and  schooners  for  coasting 
and  for  the  "West  India  trade.  Many  privateers  were  sent  out  from  this  town  during  the  Eevolution,  and  a  sloop  of 
10  guns  is  spoken  of.  After  the  war  was  over  the  shipping  of  Portland  increased  rapidly;  there  were  several  yards 
around  the  harbor,  and  the  building  industry  was  active;  but  of  late  years  the  business  has  fallen  off,  and  while 
the  several  large  commercial  houses  still  own  considerable  fleets  of  coasters  and  some  large  vessels,  the  ship 
work  at  the  port  now  consists  chiefly  of  repairing  and  of  ceiling  large  vessels  for  the  carrying  of  cargoes  of 
grain.  A  large  number  of  ship  carpenters  here  devote  their  whole  time  to  repair  work,  while  a  great  deal  more 
of  that  kind  of  business  is  done  by  the  owners  themselves  at  their  own  wharves.  Portland  has  one  large  fixed 
dry-dock,  built  with  stone  walls,  the  gateway  closed  with  a  heavy  caisson  and  the  dock  emptied  with  powerful 
pumps.  This  dock  is  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  the  new  ships  built  in  Maine  to  receive  their  copper  sheathing, 
the  vessels  also  obtaining  their  outfits  of  sails,  rigging,  anchors,  chains,  etc.,  in  the  city  while  there.  There  is  one 
shop  at  which  good  engines  are  made  for  steamers.  At  Cape  Elizabeth,  across  the  bay,  a  small  marine  railway, 
worked  by  horse-power,  is  used  in  the  service  of  coasters  and  fishermen  for  hauling  out  the  vessels  to  calk,  paint, 
and  repair.  There  are  two  or  three  yards  for  new  work  in  the  town,  and  two  good  ones  over  at  East  Deering. 
A  propeller  of  18  tons,  one  of  286  tons,  and  a  barkentine  of  349  tons  were  built  in  the  census  year;  the 
steamers,  barks,  and  schooners  of  the  port  are  chiefly  produced  at  East  Deering,  the  high  prices,  and  consequent 
higher  wages,  of  the  city  tending  to  keep  the  industry  down  at  Portland.  One  drawback  of  late  has  been  the 
decline  of  the  fishing  business.  In  1878  and  1879  several  menhaden  steamers,  worth  about  $20,000  each,  were 
built  at  East  Deering,  but  the  fish  ceased  to  come  into  those  waters  and  the  demand  for  steamers  fell  off.  W.  S. 
Jordan  &  Co.  replied  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  burdens  on  American 
shipping  as  follows : 

Although  steam  is  driving  sailing  vessels  from  one  trade  after  another,  and  although  improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  marine 
engines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  these  improvements  will  end,  still,  on  account  of  the  relative  cheaper  cost  of  sailing  vessels  as 
compared  with  steam,  they  will  be  used  for  the  freighting  of  the  less  valuable  cargoes,  such  as  lumber,  coal,  iron,  and  also  for  cargoes 
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not  easily  and  quickly  handled,  for  many  years  to  come.  Steam  has  superseded  sailing  vessels  for  these  cargoes  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Ked  sea  trade;  but  it  has  a  peculiar  advantage  there  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  seas. 
Congress,  by  the  removal  of  several  annoying  laws  and  exactions,  could  assist  the  navigation  interests  largely.  These  exactions  are  : 
1.  The  payment  of  three  months'  extra  wages  to  a  crew  when  discharged  in  a  foreign  port;  2.  Consular  charges  and  extortions;  3. 
Compulsory  pilotage  on  coasting  vessels ;  4.  Our  laws  for  admeasurement  should  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  English  law,  which 
measures  cargo  space  only. 

Kennebunkport  is  an  old  shipbuilding  town.  It  originally  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  local 
timber,  and  in  the  prosperous  days  before  the  war  of  1861  large  numbers  of  trading  vessels  of  all  classes  were  built 
both  for  Boston  houses  and  for  local  owners,  the  cotton  ships  being  reputed  able  to  carry  more  cargo  to  the  register 
ton  than  any  except  those  built  at  Boston.  Losses  and  shrinkage  of  values  have  borne  heavily  upon  the  town.  Two 
years  ago  the  principal  builder  built  a  bark  and  a  ship,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  vessel  property, 
brought  $20,000  less  than  they  had  cost.  Two  or  three  large  vessels  a  year,  a  few  smacks,  and  a  few  menhaden 
steamers  are  the  average  product  of  the  town.  Fishing  steamers  register  from  70  to  130  tons,  and  cost  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  each.  The  local  timber  supply  is  now  exhausted,  but  in  early  years,  about  1830  for  instance, 
Kennebunkport  could  build  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  upward  for  $23  a  ton.  The  price  rose  to  $70  after  1801,  and 
has  latterly  been  about  $55. 

At  Saco  ship-building  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  there  has  been  nothing  built  at  that  port  for  seven  or  eight 
years  except  a  few  fishing  smacks  of  10  or  12  tons.  Formerly  a  great  deal  of  large  tonnage  was  built  there,  but  the 
general  causes  affecting  the  interests  of  owners  have  made  the  Saco  people  cautious  about  investing  in  new  shipping- 
property.  The  same  is  true  of  the  York  district,  and  for  fifteen  years  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  done  in  that 
region. 

At  Kittery,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  there  is  some  building  and  a  good  deal  of  small  repairing 

at  a  marine  railway. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  notes  that  ship-building  in  Maine  is  now  carried  on  chiefliy  by  those  who 
build  only  for  their  own  use.  Contract  work  for  other  parts  of  the  country  is  done  at  Bath  and  Kennebunkport, 
and  fishing  and  other  schooners  are  occasionally  ordered  from  a  number  of  the  smaller  places  for  owners  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York ;  but  'nearly  all  of  the  large  ships  and  coasting  vessels  constructed  in 
Maine  are  owned  in  the  towns,  usually  by  the  firms  that  built  them,  and  if  not  wholly  owned  by  one  house  the. 
shares  are  all  taken  up  in  the  town.  The  large  majority  of  fishing  boats  and  vessels  are  also  built  by  their  owners. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  industry  in  Maine  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  state  possesses  so  few  well-equipped 
ship-yards.  The  contract  yards  at  Bath  have  the  modern  appliances  of  bevel  steam  saw,  bolt-cutters,  planers, 
treenail  machines,  etc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proprietary  yards  of  Maine  are  almost  wholly  without  these  things,  the 
work  being  performed  by  hand,  and  the  difference  in  cost  between  ships  built  by  contract  and  those  built  by  owners 
for  themselves  is  due  in  part  to  this  fact.  Some  of  the  ship-building  towns  are  last  going  to  decay;  the  young 
men  are  going  off  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  old  men  linger  idly  in  towns  they  dislike  to  leave,  but 
which  provide  them  with  little  work  by  which  they  can  live.  The  eight  ship-building  counties  of  Maine  have  not 
gained  in  population  in  10  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  United  States  has  gained  an  average  of  30  per  cent.  The- 
population  of  those  counties,  as  shown  by  the  census,  is  as  follows: 


Hancock 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Penobscot  .- 
Sagadahoc . - 

Waldo 

Washington 
Tork 

Total  . 


1870. 


36, 495 
30,  823 
25,597 
75, 150 
18,  803 
31, 522 
43,343 
60, 174 


324,  907 


1880. 


38,129 
32,863 
24,821 
70, 476 
19, 272 
32,463 
44,484 
62, 257 


324,  765 


A  slight  development  of  general  manufacturing  interests  in  a  few  places  in  these  counties  and  the  rise  of 
summer  resorts  on  their  sea-coast  are  all  that  have  prevented  a  marked  actual  decline. 


NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  extensively  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  early  years,  as  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  superior  white  oak  and  white  pine  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  Several  cargoes  of  masts  were 
shipped  to  the  royal  navy-vards  in  England  every  year,  and  agents  were  employed  to  go  into  the  woods,  mark 
the  best  trees,  and  procure  them,  roughly  formed  into  spars.  The  shore  fisheries  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
building  business,  shallops,  sloops,  and  ketches  being  built  in  great  numbers  for  local  use.  Afterward  the  people 
went  into  coasting,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  building  for  foreign  owners.    Ships  of  200  and  300  tons  were  UuU.  on 
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speculation,  and  were  loaded  with  fish,  oil,  provisions,  lumber,  etc.,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  If  they  returned, 
they  brought  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rum,  etc. ;  but  they  were  often  either  sold  with  their  cargoes  in  the  West  Indies, 
or,  going  to  England,  were  sold  there,  and  with  the  proceeds  the  owners  bought  canvas,  anchors,  cordage,  and  outfits 
for  new  vessels.  When  the  revolutionary  war  began  a  considerable  balance  was  due  to  the  people  of  Portsmouth 
from  England,  about  a  dozen  ships  having  been  sold  every  year.  There  was  also  considerable  trade  to  the  southern 
states,  and  West  India  goods,  with  fish  and  provisions,  were  sent,  to  be  exchanged  for  rice,  naval  stores,  corn,  and 
flour.  The  Portsmouth  builders  made  a  great  reputation,  and  in  consequence  large  vessels  and  frigates  were  ordered 
from  them.  The  Faulkland,  a  54-gun  ship,  was  built  as  early  as  1690 ;  the  America,  50  guns,  in  1740  for  the  British 
government;  and  one  of  the  same  name,  of  74  guns,  was  begun  for  the  American  Congress  toward  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  was  afterward  presented  to  France.  Portsmouth  vessels  whose  ownership  was  retained  at 
home  have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  West  India,  coasting,  and  cotton  trades,  and  since  1853  have  ranged  in  size 
from  900  to  2,000  tons  register.    The  course  of  the  building  of  the  port  since  1800  has  been  as  follows : 

VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  POETSMOIJTH  FROM  THE  YEAR  1800  TO  1881. 


Tears. 

Vesaela. 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Snows. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Total 
tonnage. 

1800    

18 
14 
11 
14 

18 

16 
13 
10 
11 
9 

10 
15 

4 
1 
11 

13 
14 
7 

20 
13 

9 

7 

9 

10 

12 

15 

e 

11 
10 
10 

7 
3 

7 
8 
8 

9 
8 
5 
9 
5 

8 
5 
1 
3 
5 

5 
9 
6 
9 
10 

11 
8 
4 
5 
3 

8 

10 

1 

1 

12 
4 
3 

3 

1 

3,403 
2,925 
2,045 
2  796 

ISOl      

1 

1802                     .                           

2 
2 

7 

5 
2 
4 
6 

2 

1 

1 

1803                   ..                ..                

1804          .                                    .       .                     

■ 

3,288 
3  258 

1805                                              .                                                    

1806 

3 
2 

2,702 
1,608 
1,666 
1,514 

2,800 
4,375 

1807                                         .                       .  .                           ... 

1808                                                                                                  

1809 

2 

1 
5 
1 

2 

1810 

1811 

1812 

2 
1 

7 

8 
9 
5 
10 
9 

3 
2 
4 
2 

4 

7 

626 

1813 

21 

1814 

1 

2 
2 

3 

3 
2 
2 
6 
1 

2 
2 
1 
4 
3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1,315 

2,057 

1,612 

594 

1815 

1816 

1 

1817 

1818 , 

3 
8 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 

5 
4 
4 

1 

2 
2 
3 

5 
4 

4 
6 
5 
5 
4 

4 
4 
1 

1 
3 

1 

2,733 
1,626 

1,450 
1,370 
1,656 

1819 

1820  

1 

1821  

1822 

1823 

2,420 

1824 

2,650 

1825 

2,874 

1826 

1 
2 

1,977 

1827 

4 
4 
9 

5 

2,402 

2,113 

1829 

916 

1830 

1,308 

1831 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

993 

1833 

2 
2 
3 

2 
1 

1,793 

1833 

2,630 

1834 

2,348 

1835 

2 

2,813 

1836 

3,858 

1837 .... 

2,982 

1838 

3 
1 

3 

1 

2,959 

1839 

2,603 

1840 

1 

3,243 

1841 

1 

2,667 

1842 

526 

1843 

2 
1 

841 

1844 

1 

2,280 
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Tears. 

Vessels. 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Snows. 

Brigs. 

Schooners.      Sloops. 

Total 
tonnage. 

~ta*K 

7 

9 
12 

9 
10 

9 

12 
12 
10 

9 

13 
13 

7 
6 

7 

7 
3 

1 
6 
7 

8 
6 
7 
6 
5 

1 
3 

3 
2 

3 
6 

5 
3 

3 

4 
7 
4 
5 

9 

7 

11 

9 

8 

10 

13 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2,720 

4,113 

6,822 

4,277 

6,010 

8,258 

1 

4 

1 

8,778 

10,  271 

1 

1 

1 

10,  809 

9,096 

2 

12,  039 

13,  419 

1 

6,246 

1 
3 

3 

1 
1 
3 
4 

7 
5 
3 
2 
1 

4,«83 

4,017 

1 

3,543 

2,042 

24 

3 

1 

1 

3,815 

2 

1,933 

2,C05 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2,374 

1 
2 
1 

1 

2,816 

2,733 

1 

1,993 

494 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1,208 

3,283 

1 

422 

2,780 

6 
1 
2 

111 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2,9S4 

.536 

1880,  none. 

Until  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  New  Hampshire  vessels  were  built  out  of  native  white  oak.  Of  the  30  vessels 
Tfhich  have  been  launched  by  one  builder  only  two  or  three  have  had  southern  frames.  The  quality  of  the  local 
■oak  was  remarkably  good,  and  vessels  were  sometimes  built  of  it  almost  wholly,  frames,  stems,  keels,  keelsons, 
planking,  ceiling,  and  beams,  although  hard  wood  was  used  in  the  floors  and  keels.  These  vessels  were  not,  of 
course,  so  buoyant  as  they  might  have  been,  but  they  were  lasting,  being  good  for  at  least  20  or  30  years,  and  the 
rate  of  insurance  on  them  was  so  low  that  it  gave  them  great  celebrity.  Of  late  years  southern  oak  and  pitch-pine 
have  been  used  at  Portsmouth;  but  this  is  not  entirely  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  native  timber,  as  the 
timber  for  ships  of  2,000  tons  can  still  be  obtained  in  the  state. 

-  Builders  attribute  the  complete  stoppage  of  building  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  the 
growth  of  steam  navigation  and  in  part  to  the  building  of  railroads  alongshore,  limiting  the  business  in  coasting 
vessels.  There  is  now  almost  no  ship  work  done  at  Portsmouth.  The  yards  are  abandoned,  except  in  one  or  two 
<!ases,  where  repair  work  is  done,  the  boat-shops  are  going  to  decay,  and  the  principal  work  is  now  done  at 
Seabrook,  where  a  number  of  dories  and  small  fishing  boats  are  made  every  year. 

Vessels  are  taxed  in  New  Hampshire  the  same  as  other  property,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  employed 
•or  not.    In  Portsmouth  the  rate  is  about  $1  75  per  $100  of  valuation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  place  in  Massachusetts,  coming  down  the  coast,  where  there  are  any  ship-yards  is  Newburyport.  The 
Merrimac  is  navigable  for  smaU  vessels  for  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  this  short  reach  are  situated  Newbury, 
:fTewburyport,  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Haverhill.  These  towns  were  all  active  building  places  after  16o0.  The 
vessels  ranged  in  size  from  sloops  of  20  and  30  tons  to  ships  of  300  tons,  and  a  multitude  of  small  fishing  vessels 
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were  also  built.    Good  oak  grew  abundantly  near  the  river,  and  was  not  only  used  for  the  Merrimac  vessels,  but  was 
exported  extensively  to  England.     Before  and  after  the  Eevolution  vessels  of  the  largest  class  were  built  in  great 
numbers,  a  large  proportion  of  them  for  English  owners.    The  vessels  on  this  river  suffered  great  loss  during  this 
war;  22  of  them,  with  more  than  a  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Newburyport  and  were  never  heard  of  again,  while 
there  were  other  heavy  losses  by  capture  and  wreck.    On  the  other  hand,  the  privateers  of  the  Merrimac  brought 
back  fortunes  for  some  of  their  owners.    The  famous  frigate  AJliance  was  built  at  Salisbury  point  in  that  war. 
After  the  Eevolution  building  was  a  prosperous  industry  for  more  than  75  years,  from  20  to  35  vessels  being  built 
yearly.    At  first  the  Merrimac  river  merchants  owned  the  vessels  in  large  part  and  sailed  them  to  the  East  Indies 
Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  afterward  the  East  India  trade  went  to  Salem.    Building  continued,  however, 
for  such  trades  as  were  open  to  the  Merrimac  owners.    From  1783  to  1882  there  have  been  constructed  in  this  locality 
1,600  vessels  large  enough  to  register,  two  of  them  steamers  of  3,000  tons  each,  measuring  380,000  tons,  besides 
a  vast  number  of  small  fishing  craft.    John  Currier,  jr.,  built  95  vessels,  aggregating  86,000  tons;  and  about  50 
vessels  of  from  1,000  to  1,600  tons  register  have  been  built,  but  the  owners  are  now  merely  looking  after  their  old 
vessels.     It  is  related  at  Newburyport  that  among  the  vessels  built  many  years  ago  there  were  a  few  of  the  clasS' 
popularly  known  as  "Jew's  rafts".    These  vessels  were  constructed  of  good  timber  and  lightly  calked,  and  were 
dispatched  with  cargoes  of  lumber  to  Europe,  where  they  were  taken  to  pieces  and  sold  for  lumber.    The  majority 
of  these  rafts  were  safely  navigated  across  the  Atlantic,  but  one,  at  any  rate,  was  never  heard  from  after  leaving, 
port.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  vessels  built  on  the  Merrimac  from  1781  down  to  1880: 


Sloops. 

Scliooners. 

Brigs. 

Barks. 

Ships. 

steamers. 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

1781  to  1789 

10 

19 

9 

11 

1 

21 
89 
86 

121 
93 

106 
55 
47 
34 
51 

12 
96 
93 
70 
19 
14 
15 
2 
6 
2 

5 

56 
93 
44 
30 
36 
43 
66 
32 
19 

48 
261 
284 
247 
143 
168 
138 
128 
96 
92 

4,14» 
32, 133 
47,406 
37,  042 
20,  265' 
19,097 
43,484 
72,166. 
57,310 
45,938' 

1790  to  1799 

1 
3 

1 

1800  to  1809 

1810  to  1819 

1820  to  1829 ., 

1830  to  1839 .' 

10 
22 
13 
20 

12 

1840  to  1849                                        ...                       

1 

1850  to  1859 

18C0  to  1869 

4 
8 

1870  to  1880 

250; 


These  vessels  were  built  in  the  following  places:  Newbury,  473 ;  Newburyport,  427 ;  Salisbury,  291 ;  Amesbury,. 


Haverhill,  120;  Bradford,  30;  Eowley,  2;  Ipswich,  2. 


At  present,  except  at  Newburyport,  ship-building  has  been  completely  abandoned  on  the  Merrimac,  and  that  town 
in  the  census  year  presented  a  desolate  array  of  abandoned  ship-yards,  boat-shops,  and  rope-walks.  The  reaction 
of  1857,  the  war  of  1861,  and  the  burdens  on  shipping  had  nearly  killed  the  industry.  There  was  a  boat-shop  m 
the  town  in  which  the  decay  of  the  business  was  forcibly  illustrated.  A  firm  which  had  been  in  business  in  that 
shop  for  54  years,  and  had  made  1,300  yawls,  gigs,  and  other  boats  for  vessel  use,  had  on  hand  in  the  census  year  3: 
yawls  made  two  or  three  years  before,  for  which  they  could  not  find  a  purchaser.  The  repairing  of  vessels,  the 
launching  of  an  occasional  scow  or  schooner,  and  work  on  a  few  small  fishing  and  pleasure  boats  were  all  there  was 
of  the  industry  in  Newburyport  in  1880.  Owners  have  put  considerable  capital  into  government  bonds,  railroads,, 
and  factories,  and  the  old  carpenters  have  become  scattered,  many  of  them  being  in  the  factories  of  the  town,  where- 
they  like  their  new  work  and  will  not  leave  it.  The  timber  is  pretty  much  all  gone,  and  all  that  is  at  command  must 
come  from  a  distance.  However,  gloomy  as  was  the  prospect  in  1880,  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
a  ship  of  1,800  tons  has  been  launched,  one  of  1,600  tons  is  building,  and  a  schooner  or  two  have  been  built. 

Marblehead  was  once  famous  for  her  large  fishing  vessels,  and  the  town  did  much  building;  but  Essex  has- 
drawn  away  her  business,  and  the  town  is  running  down  in  population. 

Essex  has  always  lived  by  ship-building.  Her  Chebacco  boats  brought  her  into  prominence  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  the  little  town  grew  into  existence  and  thrived  for  200  years  on  this  one  industry  of  building  fishing  and 
trading  boats,  aided  by  the  occupation  of  fishing.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  but  in  the  main  was  prosperous 
until  the  fishery  treaty  with  Canada  made  trouble  and  the  use  of  tug-boats  on  the  coast  robbed  her  of  a  part  of  her 
business.  Nearly  all  the  clipper  fishing  schooners  of  Gloucester  are  built  at  Essex,  and  trading  vessels  and  pleasure 
boats,  as  well  as  fishing  craft,  have  been  produced  there  in  goodly  numbers.  In  former  years  Essex  vessels  were 
all  rigged  in  the  town,  and  sail-making  and  rigging  work  flourished  actively;  but  the  invention  of  the  steam  tug- 
boat has  wrought  a  change,  and  nearly  all  the  new  vessels  are  now  towed  to  Boston  or  Gloucester  to  be  fitted  out. 
Essex  vessels  were  formerly  built  of  oak  that  grew  near  the  town,  the  material,  except  the  pine  boards  for  cabins, 
which  came  from  Maine,  being  hauled  in  by  teams  from  within  25  miles  of  the  place.  Vessels  are  still  framed  and 
planked  with  oak,  maple  being  used  for  the  keels.  Pitch-pine  is  also  somewhat  used  for  planking,  and  the  keelsons 
are  of  either  pitch-pine  or  oak.  The  decks  and  houses  are  of  white  pine.  Oregon  pine  has  been  used  for  decking 
one  or  two  vessels,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  compete  with  white  pine  on  this  coast.  The  pine  spars  come  largely 
from  Pennsylvania.    Hackmatack  supplies  all  the  knees.    There  are  now  five  yards  in  Essex,  and  all  of  them  had 
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fiomething  to  do  in  the  census  year.  In  one  of  them  a  yacht  was  bnilt  90  feet  long,  decked  with  Oregon  pine  and 
planked  with  pitch-pine.  The  other  yards  built  schooners,  and  one  yard  had  a  wooden  coasting  propeller  in  conrse  of 
construction.  The  builders  were  all  despondent,  and  their  business  was  steadily  declining;  and  every  year  they 
were  doing  less  work,  as  they  had  to  compete  so  for  contracts  that  there  Avas  no  chance  left  for  profits.  Besides  that, 
work  was  irregular,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  gangs  of  men  together  large  enough  to  build  a  schooner 
when  they  had  got  a  contract.  The  men  were  scattering  away  to  other  towns  and  getting  work  at  house-building, 
and  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  cotton-mills,  and  other  establishments ;  sometimes  these  men  came  back  to  the 
ship-yard  when  called  for,  but  were  showing  more  and  more  reluctance  to  do  so,  preferring  the  regular  work  and 
sure  pay  of  the  factory,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  along  the  whole  coast  north  of  them.  There  were  fewer  old 
carpenters  than  there  used  to  be,  and  no  young  men  were  learning  the  business.  One  leading  builder  had  not 
taken  an  apprentice  for  twelve  years,  and  did  not  know  of  one  in  the  town. 

The  most  profitable  vessels  that  are  built  at  Essex  are  sharp  two-  and  three-masted  schooners  of  from  150  to 
250  tons  register,  as  the  river  is  not  large  enough  to  launch  and  float  out  a  large  hull.  The  model  for  which  the 
town  is  fiamous  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  fishing  vessels,  and  is  sharp,  broad,  low,  and  fast,  sacrificing  capacity 
to  speed.  Essex  vessels  are  the  best  that  can  be  put  into  the  fruit  business  and  for  trading  round  the  West  Indies, 
as  they  can  beat  to  windward  with  remarkable  speed,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit,  if  there  is  any  wind,  blow  which 
way  it  may,  they  will  make  their  passage  quicker  than  any  other  vessel  except  a  steamer.  The  cost  to  build  and  equip 
for  sea  at  Essex  is  about  $60  or  $65  per  register  ton,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  smaller  a  vessel  is  the  more 
it  costs  in  proportion  to  size.  The  above  figures  are  not  excessive,  considering  the  tonnage  of  Essex  vessels.  W  ages 
here  were  from  $1  50  to  $2  a  day  in  the  census  year.  Spar-makers  got  $2  25  a  day;  riggers,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  work,  $3 ;  the  joiner  work,  calking,  blacksmith  work,  cabins,  and  spars  were  usually  sublet  to 
contractors,  who,  however,  made  no  money  on  their  contracts  except  to  get  a  little  more  wages  than  the  men. 

Gloucester  was  once  a  large  building  center.  Kotes  of  the  early  operations  in  this  line  here  have  already  been 
given  in  the  chapter  on  fishing  vessels.  This  town  is  the  center  of  the  fishing  business  of  New  England,  and  of 
late  years  has  devoted  itself  almost  entirely  to  enterprise  in  that  direction ;  but  all  the  timber  in  the  vicinity 
having  been  cleared  away,  the  building  industry  has  been  gradually  transferred  to  towns  where  it  could  be  carried 
on  to  better  advantage.  Of  the  475  vessels  in  the  district  in  1880  (tonnage,  27,456),  more  than  215  had  been  built 
in  Essex,  about  133  in  Gloucester,  and  the  rest  principally  in  Maine.  The  town  retains  its  repairing  business,  and 
perhaps  is  better  oii"  than  it  would  be  if  it  did  all  its  own  building  and  none  of  its  repairing.  At  Gloucester  there 
are  three  marine  railways,  upon  which  fishing  schooners  are  hauled  out  twice  a  year  regularly,  once  to  paint 
the  bottom,  and  once  to  calk,  repair,  and  paint  the  whole  vessel.  A  great  deal  of  repairing  of  sails,  refitting  of 
rigging,  blacksmith  work,  and  the  replacing  of  lost  anchors,  cables,  boats,  and  fishing  apparatus  are  also  done 
every  year.  One  large  boat-shop  in  town,  at  which  seine-  and  whale-boats,  dories,  and  pleasure  boats  are  made  to 
the  number  of  about  300  yearly,  had  produced  3,700  boats  down  to  the  date  of  the  census.  Gloucester  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ports  in  the  United  States,  its  harbor  being  crowded  with  hundreds  of  fishing  vessels  of  every 
description  known  on  the  New  England  coast.  There  was  much  complaint  among  fishing  firms  of  the  operations 
of  the  Canada  treaty. 

There  are  several  other  towns  on  Cape  Ann  at  which  some  small  work  is  done,  Beverly  and  Eockport  being 
the  principal.  The  work  is  all  in  the  way  of  sloops  and  fishing  boats;  but  some  of  the  small  craft  are  yachts,  and 
are  used  for  the  pleasure  of  summer  visitors. 

Salem,  once  the  leading  ship-building  center  of  New  England,  does  nothing  in  building  now  except  to  construct 
pleasure  yachts  and  repair  vessels  of  small  tonnage  on  its  one  marine  railway.  The  ship-yards  of  the  town  and 
the  mercantile  houses  in  the  West  India,  East  India,  and  South  American  trades  were  what  made  the  place 
originally.  Her  people  began  with  fishing  and  boat-building,  but  their  maritime  business  gradually  changed  to  the 
coasting  and  foreign  trade.  Salem  sent  the  first  vessel  around  cape  Horn  to  the  East  Indies,  and  many  of  her  ships 
were  extremely  profitable.  The  first  marine  railway  in  America  was  established  here.  It  was  necessary  to  provide 
faciUties  for  taking  large  square-rigged  ships  out  of  the  water  for  repair,  and  Endicott  Peabody  is  said  to  have 
Ibeen  sent  to  Europe  about  1822  to  get  plans  and  designs,  the  railway  being  built  on  his  return.  A  windlass  was 
planted  to  haul  the  hulls  on  the  ways  and  was  worked  by  means  of  horsepower,  and  the  gearing  was  so  crude  that 
the  horse  was  driven  around  in  a  circle  a  distance  of  17  miles  in  order  to  get  the  vessel  up  the  bank  a  distance  of  450 
feet.  The  first  experiment  was  with  a  large  ship  of  700  tons,  which  was  successfully  handled  and  repaired;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  let  her  go  back  into  the  water  some  men  took  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  to  ease  her  down,  and 
the  momentum  of  the  vessel  was  too  much  for  them.  After  she  started  the  capstan  began  to  revolve  at  great 
speed,  and  the  men  lost  control  of  her,  and  one  of  them  had  some  bones  broken;  they  afterward  learned  to 
knock  out  a  pin  from  the  gearing  and  let  the  vessel  go.  From  1781  to  1834  the  building  at  Salem  amounted  to  61 
ships,  4  barks,  53  brigs,  3  ketches,  and  16  schooners,  measuring  30,557  tons;  but  since  1834  the  building  interest  has 
run  down,  the  East  India  trade  has  gone  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadeli.hia,  and  with  it  has  departed  nearly  all 
that  had  kept  the  ship-yards  alive.  Schooners,  brigs,  and  sloops  have  since  been  built,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  cost  of  new  trading  vessels  of  late  years  has  ranged  from  $60  to  $80  a  ton,  the  yachts  costing 
from  $100  to  $150  per  ton,  according  to  the  style  in  which  they  are  fitted  up.     Salem  schooners  of  160  tons  ha\« 
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been  sent  on  long  voyages,  one  going  as  far  as  California,  paying  100  per  cent,  on  its  cargo.  There  is  no  timber 
or  any  especial  advantage  enjoyed  here,  and  the  merchants  and  capitalists  who  once  had  to  liave  vessels  for  their 
business  have  gone  into  other  branches  of  enterprise. 

Boston. — More  than  one-half  of  all  the  vessels  other  than  fishing  craft  built  north  of  Narragansett  bay  before 
the  Eevolution  were  owned  in  Boston,  and  the  enterprise  of  that  port  naturally  took  the  direction  of  the  coasting 
and  foreign  trade.  The  people  of  other  portions  of  the  ISTew  England  coast  caught  the  valuable  fish  that  swarmed 
in  the  ocean  in  that  latitude,  and  the  merchants  of  Boston  took  the  large  proportion  of  the  catch  and  marketed 
it  abroad,  bringing  back  West  India  and  other  foreign  goods  for  sale  in  the  communities  that  did  not  trade 
direct.  Boston  had  no  particular  advantage  for  building  vessels  except  the  deep  water  of  her  harbor,  as 
timber  was  so  scarce  that  a  large  fleet  of  sloops  was  employed  every  year  in  bringing  to  her  wharves  even 
the  fire-wood  needed  for  cooking  and  for  heating  the  houses.  However,  indeed  for  a  long  period,  Boston  was  the- 
first  of  American  cities  in  the  amount  of  merchant  tonnage  owned  by  her  merchants,  and  she  has  always  ranked  as 
one  of  the  first  four.  Her  merchants,  devoting  themselves  to  trade,  rather  neglected  ship-building,  and  bought 
their  vessels  at  Salem,  Scituate,  Medford,  Duxbury,  Charlestown,  and  other  places  having  timber.  Medford  was 
more  immediately  the  resort  of  the  Boston  ship-owners  after  1812,  as  a  number  of  smart  builders  had  established 
large  yards  there,  who  did  a  flourishing  business  as  long  as  vessels  were  not  required  of  any  larger  size  than 
could  be  floated  down  the  little  Mystic  river.  After  1840  thp  Mystic  men  became  cramped  for  room.  Large  ships 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  large  yards  were  established  by  them  and  by  others  in  East  Boston,  where  there 
had  previously  been  some  little  building,  and  the  industry  sprang  up  almost  all  at  once  to  magnificent  proportions. 
Samuel  Hall  came  from  Duxbury  and  Donald  JIcKay  from  ISTewburyport,  various  of  the  builders  of  the  Mystic 
river  transferred  their  yards  to  the  place,  and  the  thriving  community  of  East  Boston  came  rapidly  into  being, 
deriving  its  chief  importance  from  this  one  trade.  The  principal  builders  in  the  great  period  from  1845  to  1855. 
were  Donald  McKay,  Samuel  Hall,  Paul  Curtis,  Eobert  E.  Jackson,  A.  &  G.  T.  Sampson,  and  D.  D.  Kelly,  the 
vessels  built  by  them  being  packets  for  the  Liverpool,  Havre,  Mediterranean,  East  Indian,  South  American,  and 
Australian  trades,  and  afterward  clippers  for  the  California  trade.  One  of  the  first  jobs  of  work  at  Bast  Boston 
was  the  construction  by  McKay,  at  the  instance  of  Enoch  Train,  of  four  packets  to  sail  to  England ;  he  built  many 
ships  for  Mr.  Train  in  after  years.  The  building  business  reached  large  proportions  about  1854  and  1855,  there 
being  in  one  year  30,000  tons  of  shipping  in  process  of  construction  at  one  time  in  the  port  of  Boston.  The  wharves 
were  crowded  with  vessels  receiving  their  spars,  rigging,  and  sails,  and  every  shop  and  loft  was  crowded  with, 
orders  and  driven  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Few  of  the  Boston  builders  took  shares  in  their  vessels,  but  built  on  contract  or  on  speculation.  Studying 
closely  the  requirements  of  trade,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  vessels  especially  suited  for  the 
various  employments  of  the  day,  leaving  to  others  the  operation  and  management  of  the  ships.  They  often  made- 
voyages  to  Europe  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  even  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  study  the  behavior  of  vessels 
at  sea  and  the  various  considerations  that  should  govern  form  of  hulls  and  arrangement  of  the  spars  and  sails,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  superior  excellence  of  Boston  vessels  sprang  from  the  particular  fact  that  builders  gave- 
their  whole  attention  to  the  art.  Their  success  depended  on  the  making  of  good  ships.  In  order  to  employ  th& 
force  of  skillful  and  well-trained  men  which  they  had  got  together  and  the  capital  which  they  had  accumulated 
they  were  often  forced  to  set  up  a  ship  without  waiting  for  a  contract.  In  such  cases,  as  it  would  not  do  to  build 
anything  except  a  good  vessel,  their  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  devise  improvements  in  models  and  rig,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  exercise  sleepless  care  in  regard  to  materials  and  the  manner  of  putting  them  together.  In  the 
yards  north  of  them,  where  people  built  for  themselves,  there  was  not  the  same  attention  to  fine  points  in 
construction ;  but  in  Boston  building  was  differentiated  from  owning,  and  the  result  was  the  natural  one  of 
superiority  in  the  work  produced.  The  Boston  yards  launched  the  best,  largest,  and  finest  specimens  of  marine- 
architecture  in  New  England ;  their  packets  were  unexcelled,  their  clippers  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  their 
cotton  ships  carried  more  than  any  other  vessels.  The  building  on  contract  and  speculation  also  compelled 
Boston  men  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  save  labor,  and  their  yards  adopted  every  appliance  that  could 
be  thought  of  for  that  purpose — bolt-cutters,  derricks  for  lifting,  steam-saws,  treenail  machines,  etc. ;  and  while  they 
had  to  contend  with  high  wages,  and  often  with  dearer  materials,  their  ability  as  builders  enabled  them  to  keep- 
their  business  until  some  time  after  1861. 

The  best  era  at  Boston  was  from  1840  to  I860,  and  during  that  time  there  was  an  astonishing  production  of 
packets,  clippers,  cotton  ships,  and  coasting  schooners.  Some  of  the  shipping  houses  of  the  port  owned  large  fleets 
in  the  foreign  trade.  One  firm  had  more  than  20  vessels  sailing  to  Australia ;  another  once  owned  33  ships  and  barks^ 
with  several  steamers ;  and  besides  there  were  numerous  packet  and  clipper  lines  of  from  6  to  12  vessels  each.  It 
was  seldom  that  a  contract  to  build  was  given  out  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  when  steamers  were  required  for 
the  coasting  trade,  they,  too,  were  built  in  East  Boston.  The  business  reached  large  proportions,  and  about  1855. 
gave  employment  to  several  thousand  men.  The  reaction  of  1857  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  place,  the  establishment 
of  subsidized  lines,  of  British  steamers  a  still  worse  one,  and  the  war  of  1861  was  still  another  disaster.  Few 
builders  of  the  clipper  period  survived  all  these  shocks,  and  nearly  all  of  them  failed.  There  was  much  work 
for  the  y^ds  through  the  war  in  the  way  of  government  vessels;  but  after  1865  the  industry  was  a  struggling. 
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one,  and  steadily  declined.  High  wages  and  strikes  among  the  carpenters  and  calkers  gave  the  finishing  blow ; 
nearly  all  the  old  builders  went  out  of  business  so  far  as  new  work  was  concerned,  and  the  few  that  kept  their 
yards  going  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  the  census  year  the  only  merchant  vessels  built  at  East  Boston  were 
three  coasting  schooners,  a  few  barges  and  tugs,  and  two  ferry- boats,  and  there  was  nothing  else,  except  a  number 
of  small  yachts,  pleasure  boats,  and  ship  boats.  At  South  Boston,  where  large  vessels  have  often  been  made, 
there  was  nothing  except  sail-boat  building  ;  at  Chelsea  the  same  ;  and  on  the  Boston  side  a  little  boat-building: 
was  all  that  was  done. 

The  principal  ship  work  at  the  port  of  Boston  now  is  the  repairing  and  coppering  of  vessels,  the  necessary 
incident  of  every  great  commercial  port.  The  water  front  of  East  Boston  and  Boston  is  lined  in  places  with  long 
rows  of  shops  of  shipwrights,  joiners,  riggers,  sailmakers,  and  blacksmiths,  who  live  by  repair  work,  and  there 
are  several  marine  railways  and  three  large  fixed  and  two  floating  dry-docks,  at  which  the  heavy  work  is  chiefly 
done.  The  fixed  dry-docks .  are  of  the  following  sizes:  One  is  165  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  32  feet  at  the  gate, 
and  13  feet  depth  of  water.  The  second  is  250  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  45  feet  at  the  gate,  and  16  feet  depth  of 
water.  The  third  is  of  large  dimensions,  namely:  365  feet  in  length,  86  feet  wide,  68  feet  at  the  gate,  and  17  feet 
depth  of  water.  The  docks  are  built  on  solid  foundations.  Eepairing  can  be  as  advantageously  performed  in 
Boston  in  respect  to  materials,  workmanship,  and  dock  fees  as  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  like  the  other  branch 
of  the  business,  however,  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  business  saw  its  best  days  in  the  era  of  the  clipper  sailing 
ship.  The  Boston  vessels  never  returned  to  port  without  giving  a  good  job  of  work  to  all  the  trades,  and  often, 
spent  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  in  repairs  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  old  clippers  have  been  driven  off  by  British 
steamers  and  by  foreign  sailing  vessels,  both  wooden  and  iron,  which  now  throng  the  port  almost  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  American  tonnage.  The  master  of  a  foreign  ship  will  go  to  extraordinary  trouble  to  avoid  spending 
money  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Eepairing  has  declined  as  well  as  building.  One  firm  of  shipwrights  that  used  to- 
do  $120,000  worth  of  business  yearly  did  only  $40,000  worth  in  the  census  year ;  another  that  used  to  do  $18,000  worth 
only  (lid  $3,500  worth  in  that  year,  while  the  business  of  another  shipwright  had  fallen  from  $22,000  to  $6,000.  A  firm, 
of  ship  painters,  who  in  1849  were  painting  32  vessels  at  one  time,  had  work  in  the  census  year  only  occasionally.. 
Four-fifths  of  the  old-time  rigging  work,  sail-making,  and  boat-building  has  gone,  and  so  much  has  repair  work 
fallen  off  in  late  years  that  the  painters,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  are  often  compelled  to  take  up  other- 
work  to  make  a  living.     Nothing  except  the  coasting  trade  keeps  this  branch  of  the  business  at  all  alive. 

The  vessels  coppered  at  Boston  in  the  census  year  numbered  128,  consuming  625,830  pounds  of  metal  and 
nails.  Wag»s  were  from  $2  25  to  $2  50  per  day  for  carpenters  and  calkers,  $2  for  fasteners,  $2  50  for  painters^ 
blacksmiths,  and  spar-makers,  and  $3  for  riggers. 

The  timber  used  by  the  Boston  builders  was  originally  oak  and  white  pine,  but  Donald  McKay  and  others  used 
pitch-pine  when  the  era  of  large  ships  came  on.  During  the  war  of  1861  oak  was  again  resorted  to ;  but  since  then 
the  builders  have  returned  to  ijitch-pine  for  planking,  keelsons,  and  beams,  using  southern  oak  for  the  frames  and 
center  work.  The  spars  were  of  white  pine  and  spruce  from  Canada  and  Maine.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  oak  and 
hackmatack  frames,  with  yellow  pine  for  planking,  ceiling,  beams,  and  keelsons,  were  regarded  as  making  the  best 
ship,  and  that  combination  of  timber  was  said  often  to  be  strong  and  staunch  for  30  years.  Notliing  was  so  good 
for  iron  and  metal  as  hackmatack  and  yellow  pine. 

At  North  Weymouth,  on  the  lower  side  of  Massachusetts  bay,  a  little  work  is  still  done,  either  a  bark  or  a 
schooner  being  built  at  the  one  yard  there  nearly  every  year.  Massachusetts  white  oak  is  used  for  frames,, 
although  it  costs  a  third  more  than  southern  oak,  and  yellow  pine  is  used  for  planking,  ceiling,  beams,  and  decking.. 
A  bark  of  858  tons,  built  there  in  1879,  cost  $46,000  fitted  for  sea,  or  about  $54  a  ton.  The  builder  at  North 
Weymouth  complained  that  there  is  little  profit  in  a  contract  now,  not  enough  to  encourage  a  contractor  to  build 
on  his  own  responsibilitj'. 

South  of  Boston  ship-building,  except  at  a  few  scattered  points,  has  ceased  entirely.  At  Scituate,  Cohasset,  and 
Duxbury  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  ancient  industry.  It  is  said  that  in  1846  and  1847  Duxbury  built  as  many 
large  and  small  vessels  as  were  built  at  Medford,  and  of  about  the  same  class.  There  is  good  timber  left  for 
frames  at  Duxbury,  and  every  facility  for  building  exists;  but  the  industry  is  dead,  and  nothing  has  been  built 
since  1876.  At  Provincetown,  on  cape  Cod,  a  little  repair  work  and  the  building  of  a  few  whale-boats  were 
reported,  and  at  Wellfleet  and  Mattapoisett,  where  once  there  was  a  large  business,  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  there  are  now  built  a  few  boats  and  yachts  for  the  sea-side  summer  resorts.  At  Hyannis 
there  was  a  marine  railway,  but  it  was  out  of  repair,  with  no  prospect  of  ever  being  used  again,  while  from 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  building  has  fled  completely.  At  Edgartown,  on  the  latter  island,  there  is  some 
repairing  and  metaling  of  whaling  vessels  owned  on  the  island  and  of  vessels  wrecked  and  stranded,  amounting^ 
to  perhaps  $40,000  a  year.    No  new  vessels  have  been  built  for  14  years. 

At  New  Bedford,  an  ancient  and  active  ship-building  port,  there  is  nothing  left  except  whale-boat  building 
and  repair  work.  From  25  to  30  whaling  vessels  are  repaired  and  refitted  at  the  port  every  year,  and  a  number  of 
coasting  schooners,  fishing-smacks,  sail  boats,  and  steamboats  are  calked,  painted,  and  kept  in  order.  There  are 
two  marine  railways  employed  ;  several  firms  are  engaged  in  boatbuilding,  and  this  trade  at  least  is  active  and 
prosperous,  though  it  does  not  compare  with  that  of  30  years  ago. 
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At  Tauntou  there  is  now  little  or  no  bnildiug.  This  place  once  built  a  great  many  vessels  for  the  coasting 
trade,  now  supplanted  in  great  degree  by  barges  towed  by  steamers.  The  first  firm  to  come  from  New  York  past 
Point  Judith  with  coal  barges  in  tow  of  steam- tugs  began  business  in  1872  with  a  steamer  and  three  barges  of 
500,  600,  and  800  tons,  respectively.  This  firm  was  running  two  steamers  and  seven  barges  of  from  800  to  1,100 
tons  in  1881,  and  other  barges  were  being  built.  Other  firms  followed,  running  barges  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  tons. 
This  business  is  growing  every  year,  and  there  are  now  some  20  or  25  barges  running  on  Long  Island  sound  to 
points  east  of  Point  Judith  with  coal.  The  Taunton  barges  have  each  taken  the  place  of  as  many  as  15  or  20 
vessels  of  from  400  to  500  tons. 

It  is  in  Massachusetts,  taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  the  decay  of  American  ship-building  is  most 
apparent.  In  1850  the  state  built  121  vessels  large  enough  to  register  a  total  of  36,000  tons ;  but  in  1880,  counting 
even  the  coal  barges,  yachts,  and  tug-boats,  there  was  a  total  of  only  39  vessels,  measuring  5,600  tons.  A  part  of 
the  old  business  of  the  state  has  been  transferred  to  Maine,  but  four-fifths  of  the  decline  is  an  actual  loss  to  the 
United  States,  that  much  of  the  business  having  vanished  completely.  There  are  more  and  larger  vessels  than  ever 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  state,  but  they  are  built  mostly  in  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  are  owned  in  England, 
and  are  managed  by  foreign-bom  men.  Massachusetts  has  just  passed  a  law  relieving  vessels  from  taxation, 
except  on  their  net  income,  and  this  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

There  is  now  no  ship-building  in  Ehode  Island  save  in  the  way  of  pleasure  craft  and  small  vessels,  but  repairing 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Newport  was  once  an  active  shipping  port,  and  a  gentleman  of  New  York  city  has  a 
letter,  written  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  a  Newport  merchant  says:  "We  must  look  out  now,  lest  New 
York  get  ahead  of  us."  The  town  had  large  interests  in  vessels  and  carried  on  an  active  trade.  Sloops,  schooners, 
and  whaling  and  square-rigged  vessels  have  been  built  at  different  places  on  Narragansett  bay;  but  the  business 
declined  soon  after  1812,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  tonnage  of  the  bay  is  small,  and  there  is  little  left 
to  the  once  busy  ship-yards  and  boat-shops  except  small  work.  At  Newport  there  are  a  few  boat-shops  and  one 
large  marine  railway  and  yard  for  the  repairing  of  steamboats.  The  port  is  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  storms,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  fleets  of  yachts  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  each  of  which  brings  work  to  the  tow^i. 
At  Bristol  the  Herreshoffs  build  steam  yachts  and  vidette  boats,  and  there  is  a  marine  railway  for  hauling  out 
■coasting  vessels,  and  at  East  Providence  there  is  a  large  marine  railway  for  coasting  vessels,  on  which  about  480 
vessels  have  been  taken  out  of  water  for  coppering,  painting,  and  repair.  There  are  boat-shops  at  Tiverton  and  at 
Providence.  This  comprises  the  interest  in  Ehode  Island,  even  repairing,  the  chief  feature  of  the  business,  being  a 
<lull  trade  in  comparison  with  earlier  years,  a  change  in  the  coasting  trade  having  produced  this  result.  Coal  in 
enormous  quantities  is  consumed  in  the  New  England  factories  reached  by  the  railroads  which  touch  Narragansett 
bay.  This  was  brought  to  the  bay  in  former  years  by  two-  and  three-masted  schooners,  of  which  there  were  probably 
■SCO  engaged  in  the  business ;  and  the  building  and  the  coming  and  going  of  this  fleet,  with  the  repair  work,  boat- 
building, and  outfitting  to  which  the  business  gave  rise,  gave  active  employment  to  the  carpenters  of  the  bay.  But 
the  schooners  have  been  largely  superseded  by  coal  carriers  of  another  class,  the  Reading  railroad  having  built 
a  fleet  of  13  iron  steam  vessels  exclusively  tdv  the  coal  trade.  The  first  vessel,  launched  in  1869,  was  of  420  tons 
register;  but  the  later  vessels  are  of  1,280  tons  each,  carrying  1,650  tons  of  coal.  Each  steamer  has  a  capacity 
•equal  to  that  of  four  schooners  of  medium  size,  and  makes  three  voyages  to  a  schooner's  one,  averaging  about 
thirty -three  voyages  a  year  each  to  New  England  ports.  Other  firms  have  gone  into  the  coal  trade  with  large 
flat-boats  and  keel  barges,  which  they  make  up  into  fleets  of  from  2  to  6  vessels,  carrying  from  2,000  to  4,000  tons 
of  coal.  These  fleets  will  carry  the  freight  of  a  dozen  medium  schooners,  and  at  less  expense,  though  they  consume 
more  time.  The  combined  operation  of  the  steam  colliers  and  barges  has  been  too  much  for  the  schooners,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  competition.  There  are  now  from  100  to  200  schooners  less  in  the  trade  of 
Narragansett  bay  than  there  were  in  1861,  and  the  general  decline  of  all  branches  of  ship  work  on  the  bay  is  the 
consequence.  At  Newport  there  were  once  17  boat-shops  on  Long  wharf  engaged  in  making  yawls  for  the  trading 
vessels  of  the  bay.  The  shops  remain,  but  the  occupants  of  most  of  them  are  gone;  the  doors  are  locked  for  weeks, 
and  the  few  that  remain  live  by  work  on  pleasure  boats,  fishing,  and  stray  orders  for  yawls.  Some  of  the  boat 
carpenters  have  gone  to  Maine  to  practice  their  art  there.  No  vessels  of  over  20  tons  register  have  been  built  in 
Newport  district  for  several  years. 

The  Herreshoff  boats  are  built  by  a  man  who  has  been  blind  from  boyhood;  they  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  steam  vessels.  They  are  composite;  that  is,  they  have  iron  frames  and  wooden 
planking.  The  shop  is  a  prosperous  one,  and  could  probably  build  large  iron  vessels  if  called  on  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  one  of  the  small  resources  of  the  country  in  the  way  of  iron  building  establishments. 

The  tonnage  built  in  the  state  in  the  census  year  amounted  to  17  vessels,  registering  380  tons.  The  general 
industry  of  building  and  repairing  both  employed  an  average  of  343  men  ten  months  in  a  year,  producing  $518,000 
worth  of  completed  work. 
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OONlNrECTICUT. 

The  shipping  interests  of  Connecticut  now  center  in  fishing  craft,  steamboats  for  the  trade  of  Long  Island  sound, 
and  coal  barges.  Tlie  state  owns  some  coasting  tonnage,  however,  as  also  a  few  brigs  and  barks  for  the  West  India 
and  the  general  trade.  Originally  there  was  a  brisk  building  business  all  along  the  Sound  and  on  the  Connecticut 
river.  Every  little  village  had  a  ship-yard,  and  a  great  deal  of  capital  was  employed  in  operating  sloops,  brigs, 
schooners,  and  barks  in  whaling  and  fishing  and  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  In  1840  there  were  built  49 
vessels  large  enough  to  register,  measuring  4,100  tons;  in  1850,  47  vessels,  measuring  4,800  tons;  and  in  1860,  35 
vessels,  measuring  7,700  tons. 

The  best  days  of  the  industry  in  this  state  were  just  before  and  during  the  war  of  1861,  when  so  many  gunboats 
were  built;  but  at  present  there  is  almost  nothing  doing  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  no  whalers  are  buiit,  the  only 
work  being  on  vessels  for  local  use  in  and  near  Long  Island  sound. 

At  Mystic  there  were  before  the  war  of  1861  five  ship-yards  in  active  operation,  building  two  and  three  large 
vessels  each  every  year.  Many  packets  and  clippers  were  built  here.  Kative  timber  was  used  largely,  the  state 
being  well  stocked  with  oak  and  chestnut,  but  pitch-pine  and  southern  oak  were  used  when  local  timber  gave  out. 
No  large  vessels  have  been  built  for  several  years;  the  old  ship-yards  are  deserted,  the  town  has  lost  nearly  all 
its  carpenters,  and  its  growth  is  arrested.  Only  two  small  yards  did  any  work  in  the  census  year,  one  of  which 
built  a  schooner  yacht,  the  other  a  small  screw  steamer.  The  location  of  the  town  is  far  up  the  river,  and  lacks 
trade  of  any  kind,  so  that  no  repairing  is  done,  the  only  orders  being  for  an  occasional  pleasure  yacht  or  a  fishing 
steamer.  The  decline  of  the  shipping  interest  of  Mystic  is  attributed,  first,  to  the  cruisers  of  the  war  of  1861, 
and  next  to  the  general  increase  of  burdens  and  expenses  from  the  high  prices  and  taxes.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  government  could  reasonably  aid  in  the  revival  of  shipping  by  taking  off  burdens,  and  with 
that  aid,  and  the  decreasing  interest  on  money  and  government  bonds,  the  shipping  trade  would  gradually  reach 
a  state  of  new  prosperity. 

Noank  is  a  little  fishing  village  situated  in  New  London  county.  This  place  has  received  an  impetus  from  the 
building  of  a  large  marine  railway  especially  for  taking  out  of  the  water,  for  repair,  the  large  steamboats  of  Long 
Island  sound  running  from  New  York  to  Stonington.  The  Narragansett,  which  was  wrecked  by  a  collision  in  the 
Sound,  was  rebuilt  on  this  railway,  and  other  large  jobs  have  been  done.  This  railway  owes  its  origin  to  the  high 
prices  of  New  York  city,  which  made  it  desirable  to  create  facilities  for  heavy  repairs  in  some  locality  where  labor 
was  less  costly;  it  is  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  of  New  York,  and  is  operated  by  steam-^ower. 
The  cradle  holding  the  vessel  is  drawn  up  the  ways  by  a  20  horse-power  engine,  geared  so  as  to  develop  several 
hundred  horse-power,  and  acting  on  a  massive  iron  chain,  attached  to  the  cradle  at  one  end  and  winding  around 
a  windlass  at  the  other.  The  repair  work  which  comes  to  this  yard  keeps  a  force  of  from  50  to  100  men  steadily 
employed.  This  yard  has  been  supplied  with  a  complete  equipment  of  steam  saws,  bolt-cutters,  derricks,  and  other 
modern  appliances,  which  puts  it  in  a  position  to  build  new  vessels  to  advantage.  A  large  wooden  propeller 
which  had  been  partly  built  on  Long  Island  was  completed  at  the  Noank  yard  in  the  census  year,  as  also  a 
schooner  and  some  barges  for  carrying  coal  and  freight  cars  in  New  York  harbor.  The  yard  is  run  chiefly 
on  work  ordered  from  New  York.  The  freight-car  floats  cost  $11,000  each;  the  barges,  having  an  individual 
capacity  of  400  tons  of  coal,  $9,000  each. 

New  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  river,  has  a  broad,  deep  harbor,  into  which  coasting  vessels  run  for 
refuge  in  heavy  weather,  and  sometimes  300  schooners  and  brigs  are  lying  at  anchor  in  the  deep  and  safe  waters  of 
this  excellent  port.  The  place  is  visited  annually  also  by  large  numbers  of  pleasure  yachts,  these  visiting  vessels 
furnishing  the  principal  part  of  the  ship  work  that  is  done  in  New  London.  There  are  two  yards  here  near  the  fort, 
one  with  two,  the  other  with  four  small  marine  railways.  The  only  vessels  building  in  the  census  year  were  a  sloop 
yacht  of  25  tons  and  a  small  schooner  of  70  tons,  but  over  300  coasting  vessels  and  yachts  were  taken  out  of  the  water 
for  painting,  coppering,  and  repair.  There  used  to  be  some  ship-building  in  New  London,  and  it  had  extensive  whaling 
interests.  Many  schooners,  brigs,  and  barks  of  good  size  were  required,  and  large  numbers  of  whale-boats  were 
built  annually;  but  the  business  suffered  the  decline  which  took  place  everywhere  when  petroleum  came  into  use, 
and  a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  the  New  London  firms  particularly  by  the  burning  of  their  whale  ships  in  the  north 
Pacific  by  confederate  cruisers  and  from  losses  by  wreck.  The  catching  of  sea-elephants  and  seals  has  kept  a  very 
few  whalers  employed,  and  a  few  whale-boats  are  built  in  the  town  yearly ;  but  the  trade  is  dull  and  fast  declining. 

Along  the  Connecticut  river,  from  Saybrook  as  far  as  Hartford,  there  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  ship-building. 
The  valley  of  the  river  was  covered  witl^  a  luxuriant  growth  of  excellent  timber  (principally  chestnut  and  white 
oak),  and  large  numbers  of  sloops  and  schooners  for  fishing  and  for  the  river  and  coasting  trades  were  built.  The 
Gildersleeves,  the  oldest  firm  on  the  river,  beginning  in  1821,  and  building  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooners  only  for  20 
years,  began  in  1841  to  send  forth  barks  and  ships,  of  which  they  built  15  in  all.  The  keels,  keelsons,  stem  and 
stern-posts,  and  frames  were  of  oak  and  chestnut — the  oak  prized  for  its  strength  and  elasticity,  the  chestnut  for 
its  lighter  weight,  ease  in  working,  and  durability;  the  ceiling  and  planking  were  of  oak,  both  on  account  of 
elasticity  and  because  the  hard,  tough  fiber  fitted  it  to  resist  chafing  and  cutting  by  ice;  the  deck  frames  were  of 
8  s  B 
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oak  at  the  hatchways,  with  chestnut  elsewhere,  and  the  decking  was  of  white  pine.  Just  before  the  war  pitch-pine 
was  introduced  for  keelsons,  ceiling,  and  beams,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  used.  This  firm  has  built  many 
steamboats,  and  during  the  war  constructed  several  gunboats;  but  since  the  war  it  has  built  about  17  sail  vessels 
of  small  size,  only  one,  however,  in  the  last  eight  years.  Of  late  years  the  Gildersleeves  have  built  scarcely 
anything  except  coal  barges.  Their  principal  business  is  repairing ;  but  they  have  a  marine  railway  at  their 
landing,  and  keep  a  force  of  25  men  steadily  employed.    In  all  they  have  built  125  vessels. 

At  Eocky  Hill  there  is  a  yard  for  barge  building. 

At  Goodspeed's  landing,  in  the  town  of  East  Haddam,  there  was  once  much  building;  but  there  is  none  at  all 
now,  the  only  work  at  present  being  the  repairing  of  the  steamboats  of  the  Hartford  line.  Ships,  schooners,  war 
vessels,  and  steamboats  have  been  built  at  this  yard,  the  pay-roll  sometimes  carrying  as  many  as  400  men,  and  a 
year's  transactions  amounting  to  over  a  million  dollars.  The  carpenters  are  scattered,  and  a  year's  work  now 
scarcely  supports  25  men. 

Essex  is  a  little  fishing  village  lower  down  the  river  with  a  small  railway  and  two  boat-shops.  There  was 
once  some  ship-building  here,  but  there  has  been  none  worth  mentioning  of  late  years.  The  small  boats  of  the 
town  have  been  sold  extensively  in  the  South,  but  there  is  little  left  of  this  business. 

Middletown,  Middle  Haddam,  and  other  places  on  the  river  once  aspired  to  be  ship-building  towns,  but  now 
the  business  is  entirely  extinct. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut  river  about  20  pine  board  batteaux  are  built  every  year  for  driving  rafts 
of  logs. 

At  Madison  there  is  a  ship-yard  where  a  bark  or  schooner  is  still  built  every  year,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  $75 
per  register  ton.  Chestnut  is  used  in  the  frames  to  some  extent,  as  it  is  in  all  Connecticut  yards,  but  the  main 
dependence  is  on  southern  oak  and  pitch-pine.  The  wages  in  this  yard  were  a  little  higher  than  at  the  extreme  east, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  New  Haven  and  New  York,  and  ranged  from  $2  25  to  $3  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

At  New  Haven  the  product  of  the  census  year  was  one  sailing  vessel  of  450  tons,  a  few  coal  barges,  a  few 
small  fishing  boats  not  large  enough  to  register,  a  few  row-boats,  and  a  little  repairing  at  one  marine  railway  in 
Fair  Haven.  The  town  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  ship-building  other  than  in  the  building  of  coal  barges, 
and  what  is  done  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  general  business  of  the  town.  The  first  two  coal  barges  were 
built  in  1876  for  the  Empire  Transportation  Company.  They  were  almost  square,  38  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  40 
feet  on  top,  24  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  deep,  each  with  one  cross  bulkhead  amidships  and  a  narrow  deck  2  feet  wide 
around  the  gunwales.  The  rest  of  the  top  was  open.  The  floor  timbers  were  2J  by  10  inches  square,  spaced  24 
inches;  the  top  timbers  4  by  6  inches,  both  sets  tenoning  into  a  square  bilge  log;  the  outside  planking  2J  inches; 
and  the  grub  strake,  or  what  should  be  a  grub  strake,  5  by  12  inches.  The  whole  boat  was  built  of  yellow  pine  and 
oak,  the  frames  being  of  oak,  and  each  boat  weighed  about  20  tons  and  carried  200  tons  of  coal.  These  boats  had 
a  square  resistance  against  the  water,  but  they  have  proved  a  success  so  far  as  profitable  coal  carrying  is  concerned, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  them  has  been  built.  They  are  towed  back  and  forth  between  New  York  and  New  Haven  by 
tug-boats  in  fleets  of  from  10  to  20.  Seventy-nine  box  barges  were  built  for  this  company,  including  27  of  different 
shapes  and  dimensions,  but  with  the  same  sizes  of  scantling;  the  bow  and  stern  were  given  a  rake,  to  lessen  the 
resistance.  The  new  boats  are  able  to  carry  325  tons  of  coal  each.  The  company  built  10  more  last  fall,  carrying 
300  tons  each.  In  1881,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  old  company,  a  new  one,  which  took  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Transportation  Company,  was  formed  in  New  Haven,  and  built  barges,  lighters,  coal-hoisters,  and  all  the 
apparatus  required  for  coal  handling  and  transportation.  Mr.  Langly  built  for  this  company  30  square  barges,  30 
feet  wide,  40  feet  long,  11  feet  deep,  and  carrying  250  tons  of  coal  each ;  also  35  boats  30  feet  wide,  11  feet  deep,  and 
55  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  with  ends  raking  45°,  making  them  71  feet  long  over  all,  and  carrying  450  tons  each. 
The  latter  boats  were  partly  decked  and  had  two  cross  bulkheads,  and  the  hatches  were  21  feet  wide  and  50  feet 
long,  with  30-inch  coamings,  protected  with  light  hatch  covers;  they  were  planked  with  2 J- inch  yellow  pine,  ceiled 
with  2-inch  spruce  and  decked  with  2|-inch  spruce.  These  two  fleets  do  an  immense  business  in  coal  transportation 
from  New  York  harbor  to  New  Haven,  as  one  of  them  can  carry  27,000  tons  and  the  other  24,000  tons  of  coal  at 
one  trip.  The  fleets  are  made  up  of  square  boats  and  those  with  raking  ends.  They  are  all  lashed  closely 
together,  with  the  bevel-bowed  boats  ahead  and  behind,  and  when  in  tow  of  a  strong  prppeller  they  make  pretty  fair 
time  and  have  reduced  the  cost  of  coal  carrying  to  a  point  where  coasting  schooners  and  colliers  can  no  longer 
compete.  The  boats  are  often  wrecked  and  sunk,  and  sometimes  capsize.  Their  flimsy  construction  makes  them 
unable  to  withstand  much  of  a  shock,  and  they  are  loaded  down  so  far  as  to  bo  iu  danger  of  fouuderint;;  but  it 
one  of  them  is  occasionally  lest,  it  only  costs  $300  to  replace  it.  These  barges  are  only  adapted  to  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  sound,  as  they  could  not  venture  past  Point  Judith,  nor  into  any  waters  where  they  would  catch  the 
heavy  ocean  swell.    They  have  driven  a  whole  fleet  of  schooners  out  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Sound. 

At  the  Fair  Haven  marine  railway  about  60  fishing  vessels  are  taken  out  of  the  water  yearly,  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  work  is  done  on  them. 

At  Bridgeport  ship-building  ended  16  years  ago.  There  was  a  large  shipyard  hbre,  and  imother  at  Black 
liock,  a  short  distance  west.  One  builder  has  built  25  or  30  vessels  at  Bridgeport,  many  of  them  s(iuarerigged, 
and  one  of  his  ships,  now  33  years  old,  is  still  a  good  vessel.     A  builder  at  Black  Kock  used  to  build  a  bark 
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or  a  ship  once  a  year.  The  war  of  1801,  high  wages,  and  foreign  competition  have  destroyed  the  business  of  the 
two  ship-yards  referred  to.  The  timber  in  that  region  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  cleared  off,  large  quantities  of 
it  having  been  sent  to  E'ew  York  before  the  war.  Chestnut  is  yet  cheap,  not  exceeding  $12  a  thousand  in  the  round 
log,  delivered  at  the^saw-mill ;  but  the  low  price  comes  irom  the  lack  of  demand,  and  a  little  ship-building  would 
send  up  the  price  at  once  and  rapidly  exhaust  the  supply.  The  only  relic  of  the  yard  at  Black  Rock  is  a  small 
marine  railway,  worked  by  horse-power,  which  lies  idle  most  of  the  time. 

After  passing  Bridgeport  there  is  no  trace  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Connecticut  coast  except  at  South  S'orwalk, 
where  there  are  a  marine  railway,  one  large  boat-yard,  and  a  few  boat-shops,  and  at  Cos  Cob,  where  there  are  two 
small  railways  for  the  repair  of  fishing  and  coasting  schooners.  Sharpies  and  fishing  boats  are  owned  in  large 
numbers  all  along  the  coast,  and  many  are  built  every  year,  partly  by  amateurs  and  partly  by  regular  builders. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  early  vessels  of  New  York  consisted  of  >achts,  ketches,  brigantines,  barks,  fishing  boats,  and  sloops, 
and  quite  a  number  were  built  by  the  Dutch  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  A.  three-masted 
vessel  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  1650,  the  shares  in  her  being  twenty- five  in  number;  but  vessels  did  not  exceed  from 
100  to  120  tons  each.  About  1C83  New  York  owned  3  ships,  3  barks,  23  sloops,  and  41  small  boats ;  in  1696  there 
were  40  square-rigged  vessels,  02  sloops,  and  60  small  boats;  but  after  1700  the  business  was  neglected  at  New  York 
for  many  years,  probably  owing  to  the  superior  activity  of  the  people  of  New  England.  The  sloop  was  the  popular 
boat  at  that  early  period,  and  having  been  developed  from  the  old  Dutch  yacht  it  kept  the  round  full  bottom  and 
broad  beam  which  characterized  all  Dutch  vessels  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  light  draught  fitted  it  for  floating 
over  the  shallows  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  it  was  the  universal  boat  for  traveling  and  freighting  on  the  river  to 
Albany.  A  sloop  cost  from  $500  to  $000  about  the  year  1650,  a  canoe  $10  or  $12.  By  1771  the  sloops  of  the  Hudson 
river  had  become  larg«',  powerful  boats,  and  there  were  125  sailing  between  Albany  and  New  York.  When  occasion 
required,  deep  ones  were  built  to  venture  to  places  as  far  away  as  Barbadoes,  Surinam,  Santa  Cruz,  etc.,  whither 
many  of  them  did  actually  trade,  and  for  such  small  vessels  they  carried  valuable  cargoes.  For  instance,  the  Olivw 
Branch  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1770  with  7  tons  of  flour,  47|^  barrels  of  herring,  7,000  staves,  11  horses,  1  negro, 
and  apples,  poultry,  onions,  etc.,  to  the  total  value  of  £591 ;  the  return  cargo,  mostly  rum,  was  worth  £448.  In  1785 
the  Experiment,  of  50  tons,  was  fitted  out  from  Albany  for  China,  being  manned  by  7  men  and  2  boys,  and  carrying 
an  assorted  cargo.  She  left  December  18  and  was  gone  18  months;  the  return  trip,  with  tea,  chinaware,  etc., 
took  4  months  and  12  days.  These  sloops  ran  out  from  the  Hudson  a41  along  the  coast,  trading  and  carrying 
passengers,  but  were  best  fitted  for  the  river  trade  and  other  local  uses,  such  as  fishing  and  pleasure  saihng  in 
the  bay.  A  large  fleet  is  now  employed  on  the  Hudson.  The  rise  of  New  York  iu  commercial  activity  was  slow. 
The  merchants  traded  to  the  West  India  islands  and  built  many  vessels  to  sell  in  those  islands,  but  neglected 
the  trade  of  Europe,  and  were  far  behind  Boston  in  general  enterprise  until  after  the  revolutionary  war.  The  best 
business  between  New  York  and  Europe  was  in  English  hands.  The  packet  lines  which  were  started  in  1750  to 
run  to  Falmoutb  with  letters,  passengers,  and  freights  were  all  English,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Eevolution 
that  New  York  merchants  began  to  show  the  energy  which  has  ever  since  characterized  them.  Privateering  was 
a  marked  feature  of  New  York  enterprise  before  the  Eevolution.  During  the  French  war  and  up  to  1758  the  port  had 
sent  out  48  privateers,  695  guns,  and  5,060  men,  and  others  continued  to  be  sent  out  until  the  city  was  captured  iu 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  privateers  were  brigs  and  schooners,  long,  deep,  and  sharp  on  the  floors,  sitting  low 
in  the  water,  and  sailing  with  a  drag,  built  in  defiance  of  the  rules  and  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  so  fleet  that  they 
were  seldom  overtaken  even  by  the  best  frigates.  New  York  had  a  few  vessels  of  the  same  class  in  the  slave  trade,, 
and  their  forms  came  down  to  the  years  following  1812  in  the  brigs  and  fruiting  schooners  of  New  York,  and  are 
perpetuated  in  some  respects  in  the  pilot  boats  and  yachts  of  to-day. 

A  few  large  ship  and  brig  rigged  vessels  were  built  after  the  Revolution,  but  the  shipping  interests  of  New 
York  were  so  limited  that  when  the  Manhattan,  of  000  tons,  was  built  for  the  East  India  trade  by  Samuel  Ackerly 
in  1799  the  yard  drained  the  city  of  its  Carpenters,  and  the  ship,  when  launched,  took  off  nearly  every  sailor  left 
in  the  port. 

The  ship  carpenters  in  New  York  after  1800  comprised  many  able  men,  among  them  being  Samuel  Ackerly, 
Henry  Eckfbrcl,  Christian  Bergh,  Forman  Cheeseman,  Sneadon  &  Lawrence,  and  Adam  &  Noah  Brown.  These 
men  were  smart  in  improving  their  ships,  and  conslructed  a  great  many  vessels,  both  for  local  and  foreign  owners, 
including  a  number  of  war  ships.  The  frigate  President,  built  by  Mr.  Cheeseman,  was  so  famous  in  the  war  of  1812 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  her  capture.  She  was  fast  and  able,  but  was  finally  taken  by  three  English 
vessels  and  sent  to  England,  and  by  order  of  the  admiralty  was  there  dismantled  and  taken  to  pieces  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  secrets  of  her  construction  and  excellent  qualities.  This  proceeding  has  often  been  resorted  to 
in  the  history  of  shipping.  To  Christian  Bergh  is  said  to  belong  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  close  rudder. 
Rudders  had  previously  been  made  with  a  straight  stoclc,  and  swung  on  their  pintles  in  such  manner  that  a  large 
opening  in  the  counter  was  required.    This  opening  was  clumsily  closed  with  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas  nailt-d  to 
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the  rudder-stock  and  the  counter.  Mr.  Bergh  fashioned  the  stock  so  that  the  whole  apparatus  turned  on  its  center, 
instead  of  on  the  fore  edge  of  the  rudder.  The  wood-work  around  the  rudder-head  was  then  iitted  close,  and  the 
water  was  thus  effectually  excluded  without  the  aid  of  canvas.  Ship-building  was  dull  in  the  harbor  of  Kew  York 
during  the  war  of  1812,  but  privateers  were  built  from  time  to  time,  and  the  art  was  kept  alive.  Many  builders, 
including  Mr.  Eckford  aud  Adam  Brown,  found  employment  during  the  war  on  the  northern  lakes,  where  they  built 
the  vessels  that  won  the  battles  of  lake  Champlain  aud  lake  Erie.  After  the  war  of  1812  many  large  vessels  were 
built  in  New  York ;  but  there  was  at  first  a  lack  of  carpenters,  which  embarrassed  the  yards  extremely,  and  it  was 
at  this  period  that  the  practice  sprang  up  of  taking  a  large  number  of  apprentices  to  train  in  the  yards.  Eegular 
work  soon  made  an  abundance  of  new  shipwrights  and  attracted  some  from  other  towns,  especially  from  New 
England,  so  that  by  the  time  New  Yorkers  began  to  go  extensively  into  the  building  of  packet  ships  there  was  no 
lack  of  good  men. 

Packet  building  was  the  best  work  of  the  New  York  yards  after  the  war  of  1812.  Tip  to  1814  the  best  ships  on 
the  middle  Atlantic  coast  had  -been  produced  at  Philadelphia,  the  fashions  of  the  day  having  nearly  all  been  set 
there;  but  after  1814  building  went  ahead  strong  in  New  York,  and  the  fashions  were  thereafter  set  by  the 
builders  on  the  East  river.  In  the  construction  of  packets  the  best  talent  of  the  day  was  employed;  and  these 
vessels  and  the  river  steamboats,  which  were  then  coming  into  prominence,  gave  work  to  a  long  row  of  ship- 
yards extending  from  Pike  street,  all  along  the  Bast  Eiver  front  of  the  city,  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  few  yards 
were  also  employed  over  in  Brooklyn.  The  timber  first  used  was  New  York  state  oak  and  white  pine,  oak  and 
chestnut  from  New  England,  live  oak  from  Florida,  and  locust  from  Long  Island,  strength,  durability,  and  finish 
being  the  main  requisites  so  far  as  the  carpenter's  art  was  concerned.  When  business  had  finally  become  brisk  20 
ship-yards  and  6,000  men  were  employed.  In  early  years  the  majority  of  the  Liverpool  packets  were  built  by 
Smith  &  Dimon,  Isaac  Webb  &  Co.,  and  Brown  &  Bell,  while  the  London  and  Havre  ships  were  generally  built  by 
Christian  Bergh,  Thomas  Carnely,  Jacob  H.  Westervelt,  and  William  H.  Webb.  The  other  builders  worked  on 
barks,  brigs,  schooners,  sloops,  and  steamboats,  among  them  being  Fickett  &  Crockett,  Westervelt  &  Mackey, 
Eckford  Webb,  Perrine,  Patterson  &  Stack,  and  George  Steers  on  sailing  vessels,  and  Lawrence  &  Polkes, 
Deviue  Burtis,  Bishop  &  Simonson,  William  Collyer,  Thomas  Oollyer,  and  Capes  &  Allison  on  steamboats. 
After  1850  the  New  York  yards  went  into  clipper-ship  building,  and  then  began  the  greatest  period  of  activity 
which  the  port  had  ever  seen,  from  50  to  100  vessels  being  built  yearly,  or  from  30,000  to  60,000  tons.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grand  vessels  were  often  building  at  one  time,  and  the  whole  river  side  echoed  with  the  ring  of  calking-irons. 
Bustle  and  excitement  prevailed  on  everj'  hand.  Oak  and  pitch-pine  timber  began  to  be  brought  from  the 
South,  and  the  enormous  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  wood  consumed  gave  busy  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
coasting  vessels  and  made  the  port  the  largest  lumber-yard  in  America.  The  cost  of  building  was  about  $55  per 
register  ton,  the  vessel  being  fitted  out  at  that  price  ready  for  sea.  This  was  in  ordinary  years.  The  majority 
of  the  vessels  built  were  for  New  York  city  owners,  and  every  ship  launched  for  a  house  in  the  packet,  tea,  or 
California  trade  meant  not  only  the  disbursement  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  for  labor  among  the  mechanics  of 
New  York  city,  with  a  further  outlay  of  from  $50,(]00  to  $70,000  for  materials,  but  it  had  still  another  significance; 
it  meant  the  steady  support  of  thousands  of  skillful  men  at  high  wages  in  the  annual  repair  of  the  large  fleet 
of  wooden  vessels  produced.  The  packets  and  clippers  were  continually  subject  to  heavy  repairs.  They  were  put 
in  charge  of  men  who  would  put  on  all  sail  and  drive  through  alJ  sorts  of  weather,  and  it  is  known  that  one 
American  clipper,  a  well-built  ship,  had  to  have  $15,000  worth  of  work  done  on  the  return  from  her  first  voyage- 
The  repair  bills  of  all  of  them  were  large,  and  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  that  crowded  New  York  harbor 
flew  the  banner  of  America  from  the  peak  the  repairing  at  the  port  was  one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  profitable 
of  all  the  industries  there  carried  on. 

William  H.  W^ebb,  the  great  builder  of  packets  and  clippers  at  New  York,  and  afterward  of  wooden  steam 
vessels,  built  more  tonnage  on  foreign  account  than  any  other  builder  at  this  port  ( 138  vessels).  One  of  his  ships  was 
the  Ocean  Monarch,  of  2,145  tons,  and  another  the  great  ironclad  steam  ram  Dunderberg,  considered  in  her  day 
the  most  formidable  fighting  ship  in  the  world.  He  probably  trained  more  apprentices  than  any  other  builder,  and 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  American  ship-building  thereby,  his  apprentice  boys,  now  full-grown  men,  being  at 
this  day  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  aud  doing  good  and  honorable  work  wherever  found. 

The  list  of  his  ships  will  be  useful,  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  building  industry  in  New  York,  the  size 
aud  character  of  the  vessels  built  in  each  year  being  about  what  was  required  from  all  leading  builders  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  history  of  the  port.  The  list  is  as  follows,  the  data  being  obtained  partly  from  the  custom- 
house books  at  New  York  and  partly  from  the  records  of  the  yard,  and  is  as  complete  as  can  be  made  in  the  time 
allowed  : 
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Tear. 


1840 


1811 


1842 


i  HKGISTEK  DIMENSIOSS  IN  FEET. 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1843 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


18G2 


Brig  Malek  Adliel 

Ship  James  Edwards 

Ship  Agnes 

Ship  Helena 

Ship  Liberty 

Ferry-boat  Wallabout 

Ferry-boat  New  York 

Fishing  smacli  Pronta 

Fishing  smack  Viva 

Fishing  smack  Ligera 

Sliip  Montezuma 

Ship  Cohota 

Ship  Torkshiro 

Schooner  Vigilant 

Ship  Zurich 

Ship  Montank 

Brig  Eamon  de  Zaldo 

Ship  Panama 

Ship  Havre 

Ship  Silas  Holmes 

Ship  Fidelia 

Steamer  Genii 

Ship  Marmion 

Ship  Columbia 

Ferry-boat  Williamsbui;g. 

Ship  Admiral 

Ship  Sir  Eobert  Peel 

Ship  Splendid 

Ship  Bavaria 

Ship  New  York 

Ship  Isaac  'Wright 

Shiplvanhoe 

Ship  Torktown 

Ship  London 

Steamer  United  States — 

Ship  Caleb  Grimshaw 

Steamer  Ajax 

Steamer  California 

Steamer  Panama 

Steamer  Cherokee 

Steamer  Tennessee 

Schooner  S.  M.  Fox 

TugGoliah 

Ship  Guy  Maunering 

Ship  Gallia 

Ship  James  Drake 

Ship  Albert  Gallatin 

Ship  Catherine 

Ship  Manhattan 

Ship  Isaac  'Webb 

Ship  Vanguard 

Steamer  Florida 

Steamer  Alabama 

Ship  Celestial 

Ship  Joseph  Walker 

Steamer  Union 

Steamer  Golden  Gate 

Ships.  M.  Fox 

Ship  Isaac  Bell 

Ship  Challenge 

Schooner  Clifton 

Ship  Great  'West'ern 

Ship  Gazelle 

Ship  Invincible 

Ship  Sword  Fish 

Ship  Comet 

Steamer  Edgar 

Schooner  Flandome 

Schooner  Manhasset 

ShipAnnawan 


Length. 


Breadth. 


Depth  of 
hold. 


Tonnage. 


Year. 


80 
122 
122 
136 
143 
04 
94 
45 
45 
58 
160 
145 
174 
55 
186 
127 
90 
136 
160 
145 
160 
161 
160 
170 
115 
160 
160 
130 
160 
164 
170 
170 
170 
170 
244/, 
170 
140 
199J 
200i 
214 
214 
98 
145 
190i 
171 
130 
102i 
135ia 
182 
188 
176i 
214 
214 
158 
181i 
214 
269i 
170i 
171 
230i 
26| 

194 

184 

221} 

169i 

229 

137 

100 

100 

153 


21 

31 

28 

32i 

28i 

23 

23 

15 

15 

19 

35J 

33 

19 

35 

19i 

22 

33 

36 

33 

35 

28 

36 

36i 

26 

35i 

354 

33 

35i 

37 

38 


38i 

40 

37t 

24| 

334 

mi 

35 
35 
264 
314 


284 

40i 

314 

394 

39| 

384 

35i 

354 

344 

40 

34 

40 

3654 

37 

434 

21 

404 

384 

414 

364 

42 

244 

264 


33 


73 
20  , 
19 
20 
20 


64 

84 
21 
20 

214 

5 

20 

"4 
8i 
20 
214 
20 
21 
10 
214 
21§ 
10 
214 
214 
22| 
21 
22 
224 
224 
224 
224 
30i4 
224 
104 
20 
205 
22 
22 
11 

loi 

28| 
27J 
204 
204 

19A 
27J 
28 
224 
224 
22 
19 
23 
22 
304 
264 
264 
274 
74 
204 
22i 
241 
20/, 
22| 

96 
11 
11 
20 


120 
500 
450 
650 
750 
199 
199 
36 
36 
76 
916 
720 
1,165 
50 
680 
540 
160 
670 
1,000 
730 
1,050 
174 
1,080 
1,180 
315 
1,080 
1,080 
750 
1,060 
1,165 
1,130 
1,130 
1,150 
1,145 
1,857 
1,160 
370 
1,057 
1,087 
1,450 
1,460 
250 
411 
1,419 
1,191 
483 
1,435 
611 
1,299 
1,359 
1,196 
1,261 
1,300 
860 
1,325 
1,400 
2,067 
1,062 
1,072 
2,006 
106 
1,443 
1,244 
1,769 
1,035 
1,836 
310 
250 
250 
800 


1857 


1858 


1861 


1863 


1864 
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Length,  j  Breadth. 


1869 


Bark  Eobert  Mills 

Ship  Australia 

Steamer  George  Law 

Ship  Flying  Dutchman 

Schooner  Reemplaco 

Steamer  Augusta 

Steamer  Knosville 

BrigYolante 

Brigantine  Fanny 

Ship  John  Bright 

Ship  Young  America 

Steamer  San  Francisco 

Steamer  George  Law 

Bark  Snap  Dragon 

Ship  Flyaway 

Bark  Milton 

Ship  Cultivator 

Ship  Harvest  Queen 

Ship  Thornton 

Bark  Houston 

Steamer  Pelayo 

Ship  Aurora 

Ship  James  Foster,  jr 

Ship  New  Orleans 

Ship  Neptune 

Bark  Alamo 

Bark  Texas 

Brig  Josephine 

Brig  Sabine 

Side- wheeler  America 

Ship  SUas  ■Wright 

Bark  Fanny  Holmes 

Ship  John  H.  Elliott 

Bark  Alice  Taintor 

Propeller  Astoiia 

Steamer  Cuba • 

Steamer  Gautemala 

Ship  Intrepid 

Ship  Ocean  Monarch 

Ship  Uncowah 

Side-wheeler  William  H.  Webb 

Ship  Black  Hawk 

Ship  Roger  A.  Heim 

Bark  Trieste 

Steamer  Moses  Taylor 

Ship  Eesolute 

Eevenue-cutter  Harriet  Lane 

Steam-frigate  General  Admiral- . 
Propeller  Japanese 

Bark  Martinho  de  M^la 

Steamer  Yorktown 

Bark  Harvest  Queen 

Steamer  Mississippi 

Steamer  A.  Marshall 

Steamer  Constitution 

Steam-frigate  iron-clad  Eed'ItaUa 

Steamer  Ee  Don  Luigi  de  Portu- 
gallo. 

Steamer  Golden  City 

Steamer  Colorado 

Ironclad   steam-propeller  Dun- 
derberg. 

Steamer  Sacramento 

Steamer  Henry  Chauncey 

Steamer  Montana 

Steamer  Bristol 

Steamer  Providence 

Steamer  China 

Bark  James  A.  Borland 

Ship  Charles  H.  Marshall 


1264 
192 
272 
1871 
77 
220 
220 
113 
864 
191/, 
2364 
2814 
2784 
1424 
1904 
134 
192 
1884 
1914 
1324 
198J 
201i 
1911 
160* 
191 
133 
135 
129 
123 
170S 
1914 
142 
173 
1394 
1594 
200 
127 
179| 
240 
169 
200 
180 
1734 
136 
246 
1904 
179 
302| 
217 
1385 
250 
115 
251 
178 
3424 
275 
273 

343 
340 


304 
320 
320 
360 
360 
363 
143 
1884 


Depth  of 
hold. 


30J 

404 

40 

384 

214 

354 

354 

26i 

224 

404 

42 

41 

40 

305 

38 

31 

404 

40 

405 

m 

304 

42 

40 

354 

40 

304 

30| 

234 

284 

28 

404 

33 

365 

324 

234 

30f 

22 

37| 

46 

35J 

334 

3^ 

37 

30 

34 

405 

304  • 

55 

36i 

314 

37J 

17 

384 

388 

44f 

54 

54 

/ 

45 
45 
72§ 

424 

43A 

43/, 

474 

474 

48 

32 

41? 


Tonnage. 


14 
27i 
32 
244 

n 

22 

22 

114 
94 

28ft 

28i 

24§ 

32 

185 

214 

144 

284 

284 

284 

14 

14 

29 

274 

2l| 

28 

13f. 

14? 
95 
12? 
12 
28 
174 
23 
18 
12 
14 
84 
28 
304 
22 
124 
23 
23 
14S 
17 
28 
13 
34 
174 
185 
16i 
114 
234 
224 
224 
334 
334 

23 
314 


488 
1,448 
3,000 
1,200 
113 
1,600 
1,600 
307 
158 
1,444 
1,962 
2,272 
2,141 
619 
1,276 
536 
1,448 
1,383 
1,422 
618 
811 
1,639 
1,410 
924 
1,406 
507 
564 
259 
399 
545 
1,443 
70O 
1,077 
667 
425 
821 
218 
1,178 
2,145 
988 
655 
1,108 
1,089 
550 
1,372 
1,413 
750 
4,600 
1,530 
623 
1,500 
316 
.  1,  500 
1,450 
3,315 
3,500 
3,50» 

3,373 
3,728 
5,090 


2H 
21  <, 

2,647 

22 

Q11 

2,692 
2,692 

185 
284 


637 
1,630 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Webb  built,  by  sablettiag  the  contracts,  the  following :  Schooners  Mary  C.  Allen, 
Antonia,  Ciiyatino,  and  Bonita,  of  from  80  to  107  tons,  in  1851;  the  steamship  James  Adger,  215  feet  long,  33  feet 
beam,  and  21  feet  hold,  in  1852;  the  steamboat  Pittston,  120  feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  hold,  in  1852;  and 
the  side-wheel  tow-boat  Leviathan,  175  feet  long,  29|  feet  beam,  and  llf  feet  deep.  He  also  rebuilt  the  ship  Elisha 
Dennison,  10?^  feet  long,  27f  feet  beam,  and  17^  feet  deep,  only  the  stem  and  keel  of  the  original  ship  remaining 
after  the  repairs  were  completed. 

Since  1865  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  at  New  York.  The  running  of  foreign  lines  of  subsidized  steamers 
from  Europe  to  New  York  resulted  in  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  packet  lines  and  of  the  few  American  steam 
lines  to  Europe,  and,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  war  of  l861-'65,  this  competition  gave  a  crushing  blow  to  the  industry. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  building  of  ships  would  have  ceased  at  the  port  in  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  prices  for  labor  and  plant,  even  had  there  been  no  other  moving  cause.  Property  became  too  valuable  in 
both  Brooklyn  and  New  York  for  use  as  ship-yards,  and  the  cost  of  living  became  so  high  that  the  workmen  were 
repeatedly  compelled  to  demand  higher  wages,  and  always  gained  the  advance  demanded  until  1866,  when  a 
great  strike  occurred,  in  which  they  were  beaten.  Wages  rose  from  $1  75  and.  $2  a  day  in  1861  to  $3  25,  and 
$3  50  in  1865.  This  advance  was  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  builders  of  New  York,  and  the  strike  of  1866 
permanently  drove  the  construction  of  large  sailing  vessels  away  from  the  port.  While  the  men  were  out  a  vast 
amount  of  work  was  sent  to  places  farther  east,  and  very  little,  except  part  of  the  repair  work,  came  back;  and  ', 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  build  ships  of  any  size  at  this  port  since  1865  in  competition  with  the  eastern  yards. 
In  New  York  city  proper  the  business  is  completely  extinct.  The  old  ship-yards  have  been  converted  to  other 
uses,  and  are  now  occupied  by  wharves,  factories,  lumber  yards,  and  blocks  of  buildings;  and  four  floating  dry-docks 
of  various  sizes,  a  row  of  scattered  boat-shops  and  sail-lofts  on  South  street,  and  a  few  pump-  and  block-shops  and 
shipwrights'  offices,  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  original  industry.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  ten  yards  devoted  in  part 
to  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  such  as  tug-boats,  scows  and  lighters,  pilot-boats  and  yachts,  and  small  pleasure 
boats.  Now  and  then  ^  ferry-boat  or  a  steamboat  is  built;  but  the  yards  do  very  little  new  work  in  the  aggregate  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  are  all,  in  the  main,  supported  by  repairing.  One  or  two  of  them  are  lumber  yards,  where 
scow-building  is  carried  on  as  an  incident  of  the  business  ;  but  general  ship-building  appears  to  have  come  to  a 
permanent  end  in  this  harbor. 

Eepair  work,  the  coppering  of  wooden  vessels,  and  the  sheathing  of  grain  ships  are  the  principal  branches 
now  carried  on,  the  port  having  immense  and  admirable  facilities  for  this  work.  It  appears  from  the  returns  of 
the  shipwrights  of  Staten  island.  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  that  about  7,000  vessels  were  repaired  on  the  N"ew 
York  side  of  the  harbor  during  the  census  year,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  being  $4,500,000,  and  an  average  of  2,500 
men  were  employed  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  work  consisted  of  carpentering,  calking,  painting,  and 
metaling.  A  total  of  297  vessels  were  entirely  or  in  part  coppered  below  water,  the  old  metal  being  stripped  off, 
the  hulls  tarred  and  felted  or  papered,  and  new  yellow  metal  put  on.  In  round  numbers,  the  weight  of  sheathing 
metal  consumed  was  2,999,000  pounds,  large  sailing  ships  taking  from  23,000  to  26,000  pounds  each  and  small 
schooners  from  5,000  to  8,000  pounds.  The  ship  buys  the  metal,  has  the  nail  holes  punched  by  a  machine  on 
South  street,  and  then  sends  the  sheets  to  the  dry-dock  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  where  the  ship  is  being  repaired. 
The  average  charge  for  the  labor  of  cleaning  the  vessel  and  putting  on  the  metal  was  35  cents  per  sheet,  but  on  a 
new  vessel  the  charge  was  23  cents,  including  tarring  and  felting.  About  half  the  copper  used  was  foreign, 
and  cost  13  cents  a  pound;  the  rest  was  American,  at  16  or  17  cents  a  pound.  On  "account  of  the  preponderance 
of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  port  of  New  York  the  greatest  number  of  jobs  of  coppering  and  of  all  other 
branches  of  repair  work  wei'e  for  foreign  vessels,  which  were  chiefly  Italian,  Norwegian,  German,  and  British,  and 
it  was  the  universal  testimony  that  whatever  a  vessel  required  could  be  done  here  more  promptly  and  substantially 
than  in  the  majority  of  other  large  shipping  ports  of  either  America  or  Europe.  As  repairs  were  more  costly, 
however,  than  in  Europe,  foreign  vessels  habitually  avoided  every  possible  dollar  of  expense,  and  ordered  nothing 
done  except  that  which  was  strictly  required  to  obtain  a  fair  rate  of  insurance  after  the  vessels  had  secured  a 
charter.  The  repairs  to  British  vessels  were  very  slight,  the  best  and  largest  jobs  being  generally  upon  American 
vessels,  namely,  on  ships  in  the  California  and  the  East  Indian  trade,  coasting  schooners,  yachts,  tugs,  river 
steamboats,,  ferry-boats,  and  coasting  steamers. 

The  ceiling  of  grain  vessels  is  a  special  business.  As  about  2,900  cargoes  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  exported 
by  sail  and  steam  every  year,  the  insurance  companies  have  made  regulations  for  protecting  grain  from  injury 
in  transit  and  for  preventing  the  cargo  from  shifting  and  throwing  the  sh^  over  on  her  beam  ends.  It  is 
required  that  the  bottom  of  the  hold  shall  be  completely  floored  with  two  thicknesses  of  inch  board,  breaking 
joints,  which  is  supported  on  scantling  from  12  to  15  inches  above  the  ceiling  proper  of  the  vessel.  The  sides  of 
the  hold  are  clapboarded  grain-  tight,  the  stanchions  are  boarded  up,  so  as  to  make  a  fore  and  aft  bulkhead, 
and  about  four  cross  bulkheads  are  required,  one  away  forward,  one  in  the  stern,  and  the  other  two 
between  them.  The  pump  well  has  to  be  cased  up  in  such  manner  that  a  man  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  and 
work  there,  and  the  masts  and  tanks  are  also  cased.  A  vessel  thus  fitted  up  is  allowed  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  in  the 
lower  hold,  with  a  little  loose  grain  on  the  lower  deck,  which  is  allowed  to  run  down  into  the  hold  as  the  grain 
settles  to  keep  it  constantly  full.    Between  decks  the  grain  is  in  bags.    All  grain  vessels  have  to  be  ceiled ;  and 
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as  one  ceiling  lasts  only  about  a  year,  the  business  gives  steady  employment  to  three  large  concerns.  From 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  feet  of  sprace,  pine,  and  hemlock  are  consumed  yearly,  worth  from  $250,000  to  $300,000,  the 
labor  amounting  to  between  $330,000  and  $450,000.  Ship  ceiling  began  in  Xew  York  30  years  ago,  the  Liverpool 
packets  being  fitted  for  bulk  grain  about  that  time,  and  the  business  has  grown  gradually  ever  since. 

Another  branch  of  business  is  that  pursued  by  the  Coast  Wrecking  Company.  This  company  has  a  yard  and 
a  wharf  at  Staten  island,  and  engages  in  the  specialty  of  saving  vessels  that  are  stranded  on  the  coast  or  have  been 
sunk  by  collision  or  otherwise  in  and  around  New  York  harbor.  It  owns  2  steamers  and  2  schooners,  and  employs 
from  60  to  110  men.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from  the  report  of  its  operations  in  the  census 
year.  The  company's  submarine  divers  examined  the  bottoms  of  1  bark  and  4  steamers,  pumped  out  1  ship  and  3 
steamers,  and  stripped  the  following  vessels,  which  had  been  driven  ashore  or  saved  their  cargoes :  7  schooners, 
2  barks,  1  brig,  and  2'  steamers.  It  raised  1  steamer,  1  schooner,  and  1  bark,  which  had  sunk  in  the  harbor, 
and  rescued  the  following  stranded  property:  2  schooners,  3  brigs,  1  ship,  6  barks,  and  3  steamers.  The 
compensation  of  the  company  varied  from  10  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved  in  the  case  of 
stranded  vessels,  but  in  vessels  stripped  it  was  about  50  per  cent.  Large  as  was  the  income,  the  expenses  were  larger 
yet,  owing  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system,  and  the  company  made  no  profit  during  the  census  year. 

On  Staten  island  there  used  to  be  some  activity.  Oak  and  chestnut  were  plentiful,  and  workmen  could  live  on 
the  island  for  less  than  it  cost  to  live  in  New  York.  A  few  vessels  were  built  before  1861 ;  but  timber  is  now 
scarce  and  dear,  and  building  is  nearly  gone.  There  are  three  yards  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  all  kept 
alive  by  repair  work,  and  at  one  of  them,  in  Stapleton,  a  large  marine  railway  was  constructing  in  the  census  year 
for  future  use.  On  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  at  Tottenville,  there  is  a  little  (jpmmunity  of  8  ship-yards,  each 
of  which  does  repairing  and  some  building.  There  are  8  marine  railways  in  these  yards,  all  worked  by  horse- 
power, which  take  out  from  400  to  500  small  vessels  yearly  for  painting,  calking,  and  repair.  Labor  costs  from 
$1  75  to  $2  75  a  day,  being  from  25  to  50  cents  cheaper  than  in  l^Tew  York.  This  is  a  fishing  locality,  with  coal 
depots  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  work  is  largely  for  smacks,  tugs,  and  coal  barges.  The  new  work  is  in  the  way  of 
steam  tugs  and  propeller  yachts  chiefly. 

Long  Island,  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  boat  and  sloop  building  in  the  country.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  island  was  engaged  in  whaling  by  boats  and  sloops  from  shore  as  early  as  1690,  and  the  northern 
coast  has  been  engaged  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  sailing  wood  sloops  to  New  York  with  lumber  and 
fire-wood.  Greenport  and  Sag  Harbor  once  had  large  whaling  interests.  This  island  had  the  advantage  of  some 
good  timber,  the  best  and  largest  growth  of  locust  on  the  Atlantic  coast  being  found  here,  and  there  was  besides 
some  good  oak.  On  the  sea  front  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  for  the  building  of  large  vessels,  and  the  work  has 
always  been  confined  to  fishing  boats  and  to  the  small  sail  and  row  boats  called  for  in  the  summer  time  by  visitors 
at  the  summer  hotels,  which  are  scattered  along  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  In  the  census  year  there  were 
built  at  Patchogue,  Islip,  Blue  Point,  Belle  Port,  and  Bay  Shore  17  cat-rigged  boats  and  sloops,  ranging  from  5  to 
24  tons  register,  and  costing  from  $800  to  $2,500  each.  The  builders  have  regular  yards,  and  employ  3  or  4  men  in 
building  boats  and  from  6  to  8  on  sloops,  paying  from  $1  50  to  $2  60  per  day.  A  large  sloop  takes  8,000  feet  of 
lumber.  At  Islip  there  is  a  marine  railway;  at  Sayville,  Blue  Point,  and  Belle  Port,  each  one;  and  at  Patchogue 
three ;  all  for  small  work,  and  each  doing  from  $300  to  $1,500  worth  of  business  annually.  At  Sag  Harbor  there  is 
now  nothing  except  repair  work. 

At  Grecnport  a  barkentine  of  667  tons  was  built  of  southern  oak  and  pine  in  the  census  year  for  local 
ownership,  at  a  cost  of  $49  per  register  ton — a  cheap  vessel.  Labor  here  was  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day.  There  is 
a  marine  railway  for  coasting  vessels,  which  keeps  about  a  dozen  men  busy  during  ten  months  of  the  year. 

Port  Jefferson  is  the  principal  locality  on  the  Sound  coast,  and  ship-building  is  of  ancient  date  here.  In  early 
times  large  numbers  of  wood  boats  came  to  this  little  hill-locked  harbor  to  load  for  the  New  York  market.  As 
the  business  grew  up  the  young  men  wanted  to  go  on  the  water  themselves,  first  going  as  sailors,  and  then, 
after  vessels  were  built  for  them,  as  captains.  Oak,  locust,  and  hickory  grew  densely  over  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  the  busy  years  before  1857  there  was  a  large  industry,  there  being  10  or  12  yards  and  seventeen 
vessels  on  the  stocks  at  once.  One  sail-maker  employed  16  men  and  cut  up  50,000  yards  of  canvas  yearly.  Since 
1866  it  has  been  the  practice  to  build  six  or  seven  vessels  a  year,  but  within  five  years  there  has  been  a  change. 
In  the  census  year  only  4  coasting  schooners,  aggregating  1,326  tons,  were  built;  and  the  sail-maker  above 
referred  to  employed  only  3  men  and  cut  up  14,000  yards  of  canvas.  The  local  supply  of  timber  being  now 
exhausted,  southern  pitch-pine  and  oak,  with  some  oak  and  chestnut  from  Connecticut,  are  used.  A  second 
or  third  growth  of  locust  and  oak  covers  the  hills,  but  it  is  small,  and  is  good  only  for  stanchions  and  treenails. 
There  are  three  yards  in  the  harbor,  employing  from  75  to  100  men.  Labor  was  from  $1  50  to  $2  a  day,  and  the 
cost  of  building  was  from  $50  to  $60  per  ton,  according  to  the  completeness  and  quality  of  the  outfit.  Good 
schooners  are  built  here,  the  port  being  an  excellent  place  for  this  work,  and  two  of  the  yards  have  each  two  large 
railways.  The  nearness  to  New  York  brings  work  from  that  city;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  business  is  on  large 
yachts,  sail  and  steam,  the  harbor  being  crowded  with  these  handsome  vessels.  The  active.business  in  repairing 
keeps  the  workmen  together  and  enables  the  builders  to  take  an  occasional  building  contract  at  low  figures,  but 
bitter  complaints  were  heard  about  compulsory  pilotage  at  New  York. 
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At  Setauket,  before  the  war,  five  or  six  large  schooners  and  square-rigged  vessels  were  launched  yearly. 
They  had  oak  and  chestnut  frames,  oak  planking,  chestnut  beams,  and  white-pine  decks,  houses,  and  spars. 
Originally  the  timber  was  cut  near  the  town;  afterward  it  was  bought  in  Connecticut,  but  now  it  comes  from  the 
South.  The  price  for  oak  is  now  $30  per  thousand  feet;  chestnut,  $20;  southern  pine,  $30.  In  1870  the  ship 
Adoriia,  of  1,460  tons,  was  built  here  for  the  cotton  trade  at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  Her  floors  and  lower  futtocks 
were  of  oak  and  chestnut,  the  cant  frames  and  top  timbers  of  live  oak  and  locust,  the  transoms,  apron,  and  knight- 
heads  of  live  oak,  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern,  as  also  the  planking,  of  white  oak,  and  the  keelson,  ceiling,  and 
beams  of  pitch-pine.  The  Adorna  was  a  heavy  vessel,  but,  being  built  full,  was  a  good  carrier.  The  owner  was 
also  a  merchant,  and  made  $50,000  profit  on  one  voyage.  This  decided  him  to  build  a  big  ship.  She  was  to  be  234 
feet  long  on  the  keel,  250  feet  over,  4(S  feet  beam,  and  31  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  of  about  2,70(j  tons  register,  a  three- 
decker,  and  the  largest  sailer  afloat.  She  was  built  of  live  oak,  locust,  white  oak,  and  pine,  the  same  as  the  Adorna; 
but  after  $62,000  had  been  spent  on  her  the  owner  failed.  This  vessel  was  sold  to  a  coal  company  and  cut  down 
one  deck,  and  was  finished  at  Noank,  Connecticut,  as  the  steam-collier  Wilkesbarre.  This  failure  stopped  the 
work  at  Setauket,  and  there  was  nothing  doing  in  the  census  year. 

Northport  has  been  at  times  a  busy  place.  A  few  yearf  back  a  vessel  of  from  500  to  700  tons  was  built  every 
season;  sometimes  two.  A  little  repair  work  at  2  yards  was  all  that  was  reported  in  the  census  year.  There  is  a 
railway  here  for  small  vessels,  and  an  unfinished  schooner  yacht  had  been  standing  a  long  time  in  the  frame  in  1880. 

Huntingdon  and  one  or  two  other  small  places  on  that  coast  do  small  jobs  of  building  and  repairing. 

On  the  other  side  of  Hell-Gate  channel,  at  City  island,  ISTew  York,  there  are  two  large  yards,  with  marine 
railways  for  building  and  repairing,  which  get  much  business  from  the  coasting  craft  that  throng  the  Sound.  At 
one  of  them  there  were  built  in  the  census  year  two  schooners  of  156  and  212  tons,  respectively,  and  a  sloop  of  14  tons, 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  or  $92  a  ton,  for  the  hulls  and  spars  alone.  Two  barges  of  500  and  700  tons  respectively  were 
built  for  $22,500. 

At  Rye,  on  the  same  side  of  Hell-Gate  channel,  is  an  establishment  for  the  building  and  repair  of  yachts, 
the  owner  of  which  has  a  loft  and  a  numerous  collection  of  valuable  models.  In  the  census  year  this  shop 
produced  the  following  boats:  Sail-boat,  22f  feet  long,  costing  $350  ;  sail-boat,  22f  feet,  $373;  sail-boat,  22  feet, 
$450;  sail-boat,  25  feet,  $510;  hull  of  a  steam  catamaran,  $600;  yacht,  41  feet,  $2,560.  Oak,  white  pine,  and 
cedar,  with  some  yellow  pine,  were  used  in  these  boats. 

On  the  Hudson  river  the  yards  are  all  on  the  west  shore.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  building  on  the  east 
side  in  times  gone  by,  but  the  railroad  which  runs  at  the  river's  edge  has  cut  off  the  good  sites  and  the  water  is 
generally  too  shallow  for  large  vessels.  Yonkers,  Peekskill,  and  Poughkeepsie  do  boa.t-building  only.  The  first 
place  goipg  up  the  river  is  Nyack,  where  many  sloops  are  built,  and  river  vessels  go  there  in  large  numbers  for 
repairs.    Three  sloops,  of  130  tons  each,  were  built  in  the  census  year. 

At  Newburgh  there  are  two  marine  railways  for  repairing  tugs,  barges,  and  sloops.  The  firm  which  owns  them 
has  a  yard  for  building  iron  yachts  and  ferry-boats.  Pour  tugs  of  274  tons  and  a  ferry-boat  of  414  tons  were  built 
in  the  censiis  year. 

Eondout  is  the  river  port  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  There  are  ten  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  canal 
engaged  principally  in  canal-boat  and  barge  work,  but  one  owner  has  a  yard  with  large  shops  for  the  repair 
of  his  own  fleet  of  30  towing  steamboats.  Oak  and  pitch-pine  from  the  South  and  chestnut  from  the  river  are  the 
timber  used  at  Eondout;  some  oak  from  the  river  is  also  used.  In  the  flitch,  oak  costs  $25  and  $30  per  thousand; 
good  plank,  $35  and  $40;  best,  $60.  Chestnut  costs  $25;  southern  pine  about  $30.  Wages  were  from  $150 'to 
$2  50  per  day. 

Athens  has  long  been  the  principal  place  for  the  building  and  repair  of  river  vessels  of  the  larger  class  on  the 
Hudson.  It  is  a  little  village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  two  large  boat-yards,  at  which  there  is  work 
for  from  50  to  150  men.  Several  ice-barges,  tugs,  and  steamboats  are  often  drawn  up  on  the  bank  at  once  for 
repair,  and  there  are  generally  two  or  three  new  boats  Tjuilding  at  one  time.  In  the  census  year  the  new  work 
consisted  of  five  screw  tugs,  a  large  ferry  steamboat  of  1,200  tons,  and  two  ice-barges,  at  a  total  cost  of  $185,000. 
The  ice-barges  are  keel-boats,  broad  and  full,  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  deck-houses  nearly  their  entire  length,  and 
are  run  from  the  ice-houses,  which  line  the  river  all  the  way  to  Albany,  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  summer 
time.  Each  of  the  two  above  referred  to  was  130  feet  long,  32  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  deep  in  the  hull,  cost 
$11,000,  and  consumed  about  110,000  feet  of  oak,  yellow  pine,  white  pine,  and  chestnut.  The  prosperity  of  Athens 
is  much  retarded  by  the  high  cost  of  timber,  frame  oak  costing  $40  per  thousand  feet,  planking  $60,  pitch-pine 
$30,  and  white  pine  $50.     Wages  are  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day. 

Maiden,  once  an  active  building  town,  now  does  very  little  work. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  along  the  Hudson  is  producing  its  inevitable  result.  When  good  oak  plank  costs  $60 
a  thousand  feet  and  frame  timber  anything'  like  $40  the  hulls  of  small  vessels  might  as  well  be  built  of  iron,  as  the 
small  excess  of  first  cost  would  be  quickly  compensated  by  the  diminished  cost  of  yearly  repairs.  The  change  from 
wood  to  iron  is  now  rapidly  going  on  on  the  Hudson,  the  new  steamboats,  tug-boats,  and  ferry-boats  being  frequently 
built  of  iron. 
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New  York  state  has  always  taxed  her  tonnage  the  same  as  other  property.  In  1881,  at  the  strouy  «iiggestiou 
of  prominent  men,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  exempting  all  vessels  of  the  state  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  from  state  and  local  taxation  of  all  kinds,  with  the  expectation  that  thi  s  would  benefit  the  port  of  New  York 
materially,  and,  while  not  helping  to  restore  its  old  building  industry,  would,  at  any  rate,  esicourage  its  shipping 
houses  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  ocean-steamship  lines. 

New  York  has  the  first  and  most  important  requisites  for  maritime  development,  her  deep  harbor,  her  railroads, 
and  her  river  and  canal  connecting  with  the  great  lakes  having  made  her  the  gatewaj  through  which  flows  the  bulk 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  besides  a  vast  coastwise  trade.  Two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  passes  through  New  York  harbor,  and  of  the  21,000  vessels  which  arrive  at  American 
seaports  every  year  8,000  enter  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone.  In  all,  about  7,000,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  come  to  this  busy  harbor  annually,  being  just  half  of  the  total  tonnage  arriving  on  our  coasts 
from  foreign  por^  About  800  vessels  are  constantly  in  port  at  New  York,  among  them  a  great  number  of  the 
largest  steamers  ^oat.  If  but  one-half  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  were  transacted  In  American  vessels,  the 
tonnage  of  our  merchant  marine  would  be  double  what  it  is  now,  and  the  United  States  would  have  a  larger  shipping 
interest  than  ever  before  in  her  history ;  and  if  the  bulk  of  it  were  done  in  American  vessels,  as  it  used  to  be  before 
1855,  the  United  States  would  have  a  larger  fleet  than  Great  Britain.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  now  transacted  in  foreign  vessels.  Of  the  7,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  which 
come  to  the  harbor  annually  only  1,500,000  tons  are  American.  There  is  no  expectation  in  New  York  of  a 
revival  of  ship-building  in  the  harbor  itself,  as  wages  and  prices  are  too  high,  and  the  work  would  be  done  in 
country  places.  ' 

NEW  JEESEY. 

New  Jersey  was  originally  stocked  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white-oak  and  hard-wood  timber,  with  a  valuable 
variety  of  yellow  pine  and  a  great  deal  of  cedar  on  the  sand  barrens  and  swamps  along  the  coast  and  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  early  population  did  little  in  vessel  building  except  at  Salem  and  Burlington,  where 
river  sloops  and  fishing  boats  were  built.  At  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  the  state  had  no  ships  and  no  foreign 
commerce  of  any  account.  Since  1815  there  has  been  some  building  at  various  localities,  and  of  late  years  a  large 
repairing  business  has  grown  up  in  Jersey  City,  on  New  York  harbor,  and  at  Perth  Amboy,  below  Staten  island, 
where  there  is  a  coal  depot.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  state  many  streams  exist  large  enough  to  float  coasting 
vessels,  and  on  some  of  these  ship-building  is  quietly  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  such  timber  as  remains  available. 
On  the  Atlantic  front  sail-boats  for  fishing  and  pleasure  sailing  are  built,  and  on  the  Delaware  river  repairing  and 
small  building  go  on  at  two  or  three  places.  At  Camden,  the  principal  building  center  of  the  state,  there  is  a 
considerable  industry. 

The  Jersey  City  yards  are  18  in  number,  and  have  2  railways  and  10  floating  dry-docks  for  hauling  out 
vessels.  They  get  their  business  from  the  various  classes  of  vessels  which  throng  New  York  harbor.  The  small 
dry-docks  and  railways  make  a  specialty  of  barge  and  canal-boat  work,  but  the  large  ones  handle  sailing  vessels, 
tugs,  and  steamboats.  About  250  men  are  employed  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  number  of  vessels 
repaired  ranging  from  1,500  to  2,000.  If  the  year  is  a  good  one,  repairs  are  freely  made,  and  all  the  yards  are 
crowded  with  work ;  but  if  profits  are  small,  the  vessels  economize  and  the  yards  are  dull.  Jersey  City  is  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  resources  of  New  York  harbor.;  one  of  the  largest  yards  is  owned  by  a  ship-owner  who  repairs  his  own 
fleet  of  excursion  and  passenger  steamboats.  Wages  and  prices  are  the  same  as  in  New  York,  but  proprietors  all 
speak  of  the  fact  that  foreign  vessels,  especially  steamers,  avoid  having  work  done  here.  Business  was  better  when 
the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  in  port  was  owned  by  Americans. 

At  EUzabethport  there  is  one  railway  for  the  repair  of  coal-boats  and  schooners. 

At  Pamrapo  there  is  a  little  yacht-building  from  time  to  time,  but  the  total  is  small. 

Perth  Amboy  has  3  busy  yards  and  2  railways.  The  work  here  is  for  the  coal  trade,  and  is  mostly  repairing. 
The  companies  have  had  barges  built  here  ever  since  1860  for  sending  coal  up  to  the  city  and  points  accessible  from 
the  harbor.  Originally  built  for  capacity  only,  the  newer  barges  have  been  designed  as  well  for  small  resistance. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  Company  ordered  six  new  barges  in  1880,  and  one  was  building  at  Perth  Amboy  when  the  place 
was  visited.  This  barge  was  perfectly  flat  on  the  floor  amidships  and  square  on  the  bilge,  the  floor  being  carried 
well  forward  and  aft.  The  bow  and  stern  were  sharp,  the  stem  perpendicular,  and  the  counter  overhung  the 
water  about  5  feet.  This  boat  was  125  feet  long,  28  feet,  broad,  and  llj  deep  amidships,  with  2f  feet  sheer,  and  on 
9  feet  draught  would  carry  700  tons  of  coal.  The  floor  timbers  were  of  yellow  pine,  in  one  piece  each,  the  top 
timbers  8-inch  oak,  and  the  bilge  was  strengthened  by  a  pitch-pine  log  12  inches  square,  fitted  into  the  angle 
and  well  bolted  to  the  timbers.  A  binding  and  a  standing  strake,  each  6  by  12  inches,  were  fitted  close  to 
the  bilge  log,  while  a  shelf,  12  by  12,  supported  the  beam  ends ;  amidships  the  beams  rested  on  strong  stanchions, 
heeling  on  a  pitch-pine  keelson  12  by  24  inches  square.  A  long  bar  of  iron  ran  down  by  the  side  of  each  stanchion 
and  was  bolted  to  the  beam  above  and  the  keelson  below;  a  light  ceiling  covered  the  whole  interior  of  the  boat. 
The  deck  was  laid  flush  fore  and  aft,  and  was  furnished  with  bitts,  cleats,  and  a  house  for  the  boatman  and  his  family. 
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Few  Brunswick,  on  the  Earitan  river,  once  buiJt  largely  for  the  coasting  and  a  little  for  the  foreign  trade. 
Oak  was  originally  abundant;  but  the  wood  is  now  scarce,  and  frame  timber  costs  $40  per  thousand.  Eepairing  is 
now  the  principal  work. 

In  the  region  of  Barnegat,  Tuckertou,  Greenbank,  and  West  Creek  there  has  been  considerable  building  of 
coasting  schooners  for  40  or  50  years.  Vessels  of  400  tons  have  been  built  at  Barnegat,  and  at  Tuckerton  one 
yard  launched  17  vessels  in  all.  About  300  men  in  Tuckerton  once  found  a  living  in  the  different  branches  of  this 
industry,  but  there  has  been  no  work  done  for  several  years,  except  upon  small  fishing  boats,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
of  the  latter  being  built  every  year  in  door-yards  by  fishermen  and  half-professional  builders.  At  Greenbank  several 
large  schooners,  each  carrying  from  400  to  550  tons  of  coal,  have  been  launched  into  the  Mulllca  river,  but  there 
have  been  none  launched  since  1877.  The  timber  used  has  been  chiefly  Jersey  pine.  It  is  resinous,  though  less  so 
than  Georgia  pine,  and  is  durable.  The  large  main  pieces  of  the  frame,  the  stem,  keel,  and  stern-post,  and  the 
outside  planking  were  native  white  oak ;  all  the  rest  of  the  vessel  was  Jersey  pine'.  Thus  built,  Jersey  schooners 
were  good  and  lasting,  and  there  are  many  in  existence  from  18  to  30  years  old.  They  cost  qjl^out  $50  and  $55 
per  register  ton.    Southern  pine  was  used  to  some  extent  after  the  local  timber  grew  scarce. 

May's  Landing,  on  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  river,  lies  buried  in  a  pine  wilderness,  diversified  with  clumps  of  oak 
in  the  wet  lands  and  on  the  river  banks.  Several  hundred  white-oak  trees,  from  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter, 
averaging  200  years  old,  grow  in  and  about  the  village.  Ship-building  was  once  the  life  of  this  place.  There  were 
three  yards,  and  from  2  to  5  vessels  were  launched  every  year,  nearly  all  coasting  schooners  of  from  200  to  750 
tons  actual  burden.  The  work  was  done  by  contract  for  owners  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  various 
parts  of  ISTew  Jersey.  One  vessel  of  740  tons  was,  named  The  Twenty-one  Friends,  from  a  peculiarity  in  her 
ownership.  Two  barkentines  of  643  and  679  tons  register  respectively  were  built  about  six  years  ago,  each  for  $45,000. 
One  builder  has  built  about  35  vessels  here  and  at  Somers  Point,  12  miles  away ;  another  20  vessels.  Nothing 
had  been  built  for  four  years  when  the  town  was  visited  in  the  census  year;  but  a  center-board  schooner,  with 
130  feet  keel,  35  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  hold^  was  then  under  way,  with  a  frame  21  by  1 0  inches,  spaced  26  inches,  and 
was  to  cost  $25,000.  The  May's  Landing  yards  have  always  built  with  Jersey  pine  in  the  frames,  ceiling,  keelson, 
deck  beams,  and  decking;  the  planking  and  center  pieces  of  the  vessel  only  were  of  white  oak.  The  pine  is 
cheaper,  costing  only  $25  a  thousand  feet,  sided  and  delivered  in  the  yard,  but  it  is  usual  to*buy  from  the  saw-mill, 
hewing  the  frames  from  the  flitch  with  axes.  The  May's  Landing  vessels  have  been  durable,  but  clumsy.  The  ceiling 
and  planking  are  not  fitted  on  with  edges  faying  so  cJosely  as  in  the  eastern  yards,  and  daylight  can  be  seen  through 
the  side  of  the  vessel  sometimes  before  it  is  calked.  The  cant  frames  are  arranged  after  a  fashion  which  went 
out  of  use  in  eastern  yards  a  long  while  ago.  The  space  just  aft  of  the  stem  is  filled  in  with  fore-and-aft  cants 
heeling  on  a  perpendicular  frame,  and  sometimes  the  second  frame  is  set  more  than  one  frame  space  aft  of  the  first 
and  the  interval  is  filled  in  with  cants  heeling  on  the  second  frame.  There  are  few  labor-saving  appliances  in  the 
May's  Landing  yards,  everything  being  of  the  cheapest  and  simplest  character.  Wages,  however,  are  low — from 
$1  25  to  $2  a  day.  Business  is  depressed  here,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  good  and  cheap  timber ;  good 
carpenters  are  lacking,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  dormant. 

There  is  very  little  else  doing,  going  down  the  coast,  except  the  construction  of  fishing  boats  and  yachts  at 
Atlantic  City.  Building  was  once  active  at  Somers  Point,  Port  Eepublic,  and  Tuokahoe,  but  the  decay  of  coal 
carrying  in  schooners  has  depressed  the  business ;  besides,  timber  is  scarce.  Since  the  railroads  have  been  opened 
through  the  pine  wilderness  to  Atlantic  City  forest  fires  have  repeatedly  swept  away  large  tracts  of  timber,  causing 
a  destruction  equal  to  that  of  the  ax,  and  the  places  named  have  been  left  without  the  original  mainstay  of  the 
industry,  the  onlj-^  work  now  done  being  of  an  occasional  and  purely  local  character. 

Mauricetown  and  Leesburg,  on  the  Maurice  river,  both  close  together,  are  the  only  places  of  any  activity 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  prosperity  of  the  village  first  named  being  dependent  on  building  and 
navigation.  There  are  50  or  60  sea  captains  living  in  the  place,  and  almost  everybody  owns  shares  in  vessels ;  it  is 
the  same  with  Leesburg,  Dennisville,  Millville,  and  Dorchester,  all  near  by.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  owned  on 
the  river  are  for  fishing  and  oystering,  but  there  are  many  large  coasters  and  barkentines.  The  three-masted 
schooners  Harry  B,  Eitter,  643  tons;  Thomas  J.  Lancaster,  653  tons;  and  Charles  Piatt,  632  tons,  each  carrying 
nearly  1,000  tons  of  cargo,  have  all  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  grain  cargoes  from  Philadelphia.  They  make  triangular 
voyages — grain  to  Liverpool,  coal  to  Cuba,  and  sugar  to  the  United  States.  These  vessels  carry  square  canvas 
forward,  and  are  really  barkentines.  The  building  on  this  river  has  been  active  for  50  years,  the  calculation  being 
to  launch  a  schooner  or  a  barkentine  from  the  yard  at  .each  of  the  several  villages  above  named  every  year.  Two 
schooners  were  under  way  in  the  census  year.  The  wood  used  was  formerly  native  pine  and  oak;  but  the  home 
supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  accessible  large  trees  are  gone.  The  frames,  knees,  and  planking  are 
wrought  out  from  white  oak;  the  rest  of  the  vessel  is  yellow  pine ;  and  the  outfit  and  top  gear  are  usually  bought 
in  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  building  here  is  about  $52  or  $55  a  ton.  The  builders  claimed  that  the  cost  could  be 
kept  down  to  $45,  but  with  a  good  outfit  $55  was  the  standard  cost.  Small  schooners  of  60  tons  and  under  cost  as 
high  as  $150  per  register  ton.  Wages  are  from  $1  50  to  $2  a  day.  Dorchester  is  the  principal  place  for  repairing 
river  vessels,  and  two  railways,  worked  by  hand  or  by  horse-power,  exist  there.  The  nearness  of  this  river  to  the 
southern  timber  supply  and  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  regions,  with  Philadelphia  near  at  hand  to  provide  outfits,  are 
points  of  advantage  for  builders. 
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At  Port  Norris  anil  Salem  there  are  small  railways  for  the  repair  of  fishing  vessels. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  small  building  here  and  there  on  the  Delaware  river,  but  it  does  not  take  the  Ibrni  of 
an  active  industry  except  at  Camden.  Its  public  importance  consists  entirely  in  its  being  a  field  in  which  ship- 
carpenters  can  be  recruited  in  an  emergency. 

Camden,  has  five  large  ship-yards,  employing  300  men  and  a  capital  of  $500,000,  one  being  used  for  the 
construction  of  iron  vessels.  There  is  a  large  floating  dry-dock,  capable  of  taking  out  of  water  the  largest  steamers 
in  the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  across  the  river,  which  is  engaged  mainly  in  repairing.  The  other  yards  chiefly  thrive 
by  the  same  branch  of  industiy,  but  two  have  large  marine  railways,  where  calking,  painting,  coppering,  carpentry, 
and  blacksmith  work  are  done.  The  large  repair  business  gives  them  great  advantages  for  the  building  of  new 
vessels,  as  they  have  a  force  of  skilled'men  employed  and  a  complete  equipment  of  labor-saving  machinery.  An 
occasional  contract  to  build  enables  them  to  keep  the  men  busy,  and  they  can  employ  men  for  lower  wages  than 
they  would  have  to  pay  if  work  were  irregular.  Large  schooners  of  southern  oak  and  yellow  pine  are  built  here 
nearly  every  year  at  from  $52  to  $55  per  ton.  The  wages  of  the  best  men  were  $2  75  a  day  on  new  and  $3  on  old 
work.  The  building  of  the  census  year  was  3  propellers,  aggregating  457  tons;  1  schooner  of  673  tons,  and  a  sloop 
of  6  tons,  valued  in  all  at  $80,000.  The  new  iron  vessels  were  4  tugs,  aggregating  382  tons,  and  worth  $76,000. 
The  yards  of  Camden  all  handle  large  vessels,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  river ;  but  it 
is  the  testimony  of  all  the  yards  that  work  is  less  active  now  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  The  river  was  formerly 
thronged  with  coal  schooners  and  American  sailing  vessels,  but  steam  colliers  have  nearly  superseded  schooners, 
while  the  large  sailing  ships  have  been  driven  ofi'  by  coasting  and  foreign  steamers.  The  change  is  detrimental  to 
Camden.  The  finest  facilities  in  Kew  Jersey  for  building  wooden  vessels  exist  in  this  town,  as  the  yards  have 
steam  saws,  bolt-outters,  derricks,  and  all  the  large  and  small  tools  which  have  been  invented ;  but  their  proximity 
to  a  large  city  leaves  little  or  no  profit  in  building,  wages  and  taxes  being  too  high.  Philadelphia  is  full  of  large 
lumber  yards,  but  the  timber  for  a  ship  cannot  be  bought  sufficiently  low  to  compensate  for  high  wages  and  taxes. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  had  a  great  wealth  of  forest  growth  at  the  time  of  its  settlement,  and  one  of  the  masts  of  the  first 
European  vessel  that  ascended  the  Delaware  river  caught  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  standing  on  the  shore  where 
Philadelphia  was  subsequently  founded.  Oak  and  pine  grew  in  profusion  from  the  edge  of  the  river  to  a  vast 
distance  inland.  The  early  population  were  traders,  and  after  they  had  foirly  embarked  in  commercial  enterprise 
their  progress  was  rapid.  Eighty-five  vessels  cleared  from  Philadelphia  in  1723,  171  in  1730,  212  in  1735,  and  from 
1749  to  1752  over  400  a  year.  Some  of  these  were  ships  from  the  parent  country,  some  were  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  some  belonged  in  New  England,  but  a  large  proportion  were  of  local  build  and  ownership.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  1730  the  British  West  India  islands  asked  that  the  continental  colonies  be  required  to  buj'  West  India 
produce  from  them  alone.  The  request  was  resisted  by  Philadelphia,  and  the  colony  threatened  to  retaliate  by 
developing  her  manufacturing  interests  at  the  expense  of  England,  and  the  movement  was  beaten  for  the  time.  The 
imports  in  1730  were  £48,592,  the  exports  £57,500.  In  1763  and  1764  Mr.  G-renville  convened  the  colonial  agents  in 
London  and  explained  his  plan  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  America.  His  taxes  promised  l^p  stop  all  trading  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  colonies.  The  trade  was  even  then  unlawful,  but  it  had  been  connived  at,  as  it  provided  the 
continental  population  with  gold  and  silver  for  their  remittances  to  England.  This  time  the  plan  to  concentrate  the 
trade  in  the  ports  of  the  British  islands  could  not  be  defeated,  and  by  making  the  officers  of  naval  vessels  officers 
of  the  customs  nearly  the  whole  colonial  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  was  destroyed.  This  bore 
hard  on  Philadelphia,  and  the  province  was  soon  drained  of  specie,  for  in  1764  her  imports  were  £700,000  and  her 
exports  only  £300,000.  Philadelphia  did  not  submit  quietly,  but,  like  the  other  colonies,  built  fast  vessels  and 
evaded  the  English  regulations  when  she  could,  and  the  commerce  of  the  port  grew  to  be  so  large  that  in  1773  a 
tota,!  of  426  square-rigged  vessels  and  370  sloops  and  schooners  entered  and  cleared.  Pennsylvania  vessels  carried 
grain,  flour,  flaxseed,  timber,  iron,  pork,  and  beef  to  the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
were  often  sold  abroad  with  their  cargoes;  they  were  cheaper  than  those  of  European  build,  and,  owing  to  their 
having  been  built  for  a  half-smuggling  business,  were  fast  and  good  vessels.  Philadelphia  was  known  long  before 
the  Revolution  for  what  Gordon  calls  the  "noble  manufacture  of  ships". 

During  and  after  the  Revolution  shipbuilding  was  extensively  carried  on,  and  it  is  known  that  the  city 
produced  the  finest  craft  in  the  JTew  World ;  certainly  many  famous  war  vessels  and  large  trading  ships  were 
built.  After  the  war  of  1812  building  was  again  active.  Philadelphia  had  a  large  East  India  trade,  and  was  noted 
for  her  smart  captains  and  big  vessels.  Her  ship-yards  were  numerous,  and  the  talent  employed  in  them  was  good ; 
but  the  business  of  the  port  declined  after  the  Erie  canal  had  given  New  York  an  impetus,  and  during  the  packet 
and  clipper-ship  periods  the  production  of  tonnage  fell  behind  that  of  New  York,  although  many  excellent  vessels 
were  built.  Since  1865  it  has  steadily  declined  so  far  as  wooden  sailing  vessels  are  concerned,  wages  and  all  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  a  ship-yard  having  risen  too  high.  A  schooner  is  occasionally  built,  but  it  costs  $55  and  $00  a 
ton,  although  oak  is  only  $27  in  the  flitch  delivered,  and  captains  can  do  better  by  going  to  Maine.    The  tonnage  of 
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the  river  has  gradually  been  converted  into  steam  vessels,  and,  so  far  as  new  work  is  concerned,  the  yards  have 
been  devoting  their  attention  for  20  years  chiefly  to  tugs,  steamboats,  and  coasting  propellers.  There  are  two 
great  establishments  in  the  city,  with  enormous  capital,  building  iron  vessels. 

At  Philadelphia  facilities  for  repair  work  are  good,  and  there  are  six  yards  devoted  chiefly  to. this  business.  One 
firm  has  a  fixed  dry-dock  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  ocean  steamer  in  the  port  and  of  taking  in  two  of  the 
smaller  class  at  once,  and  the  repair  of  iron  vessels  is  made  a  specialty ;  another  has  two  large  railways,  operated 
by  a  steam  windlass,  for  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels,  the  yard  being  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner. 
Another  firm  has  a  large  floating  sectional  dry-dock,  built  in  place  of  the  old  railway  which  was  started  in  1828; 
49  vessels  were  coppered  there  in  the  census  year.  The  yards  all  complain  «f  a  decline  of  repair  work,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  tonnage  of  the  port  from  sail  to  steam  and  from  wood  to  iron.  The  one  thing  which  has  affected 
the  business  most  has  been  the  construction  of  the  Reading  railroad  iron  steam  colliers.  The  company  used  to 
give  cargoes  to  several  hundred  coasting  schooners  yearly,  but  began  in  1869  to  buy  vessels.  The  following  iron 
steam  propellers  were  built,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,656,510 : 


Tears. 


1869 Eattlesnate  . - 

1870 Centipede 

1870 Achilles 

1870 Hercules 

1870 Leopard 

1870 Panther 

1873 Eeading 

1874 Harrisbarg  ... 

1874 Lancaster 

1874 ,  Perkiomeu  . . . 

1874 Berks 

1874 Williamsporfc . 

1874 AUentown 

1874 Pottsville 


Names. 


Eegister 
tonnage. 

417 

436 

763 

764 

609 

699 

1,283 

1,283 

1,283 

1,035 

553 

1,283 

1,283 

1,283 

Numher  of 
voyages 

up  to  May 
11, 1881. 


402 
326 
328 
242 
338 
218 
241 
207 
235 
236 
207 
216 
197 


Tons  of 

coal  at  a 

cargo. 


500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,200 

600 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 


Costofves- 
sels. 


$71, 925 
71, 925 
115, 120 
114,430 
105, 125 
104, 925 
283, 570 
283,  570 
283, 570 
224, 660 
146,  980 
283,  570 
283, 570 
283,  570 


Each  vessel  makes  from  30  to  35  trips  a  year.  The  fleet  will  now  deliver  to  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  450,000  to  500,000  tons  of  coal  yearly ;  they  run  mainly  to  Boston  and  nearer  points  this  side,  but  often  go  as 
far  as  Portland,  Maine.  This  traflBic  would  employ  from  150  to  250  schooners  steadily.  The  public  has  been  benefited 
by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  freights,  but  the  ship-yards  of  the  Delaware  have  lost  by  it,  as  the  schooners  used  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  repair  work  done.  Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  business  is  the  care  taken  by  foreign 
vessels  to  avoid  every  possible  dollar  of  expense  in  an  American  port. 

One  branch  of  the  business  which  is  quite  active  yet  in  Philadelphia  is  the  fitting  out  of  vessels ;  nearly 
all  the  hulls  built  on  streams  flowing  into  Delaware  bay  are  sent  up  to  the  city  in  tow  of  a  tug  and  receive  their 
masts  and  spars,  sails,  rigging,  spar  iron  work,  anchors,  and  chains  there.  Some  are  fitted  out  at  the  yards,  but 
the  outfits  are  bought  in  the  city,  several  prosperous  firms  living  by  this  outfitting  business. 

Chester  is  the  only  other  building  town  in  Pennsylvania.    The  work  there  is  exclusively  on  iron  vessels. 

At  Marcus  Hook  there  is  a  small  railway  for  painting  and  repairing  fishing  craft  and  small  vessels. 

As  a  state,  Pennsylvania  is  devoting  substantially  its  whole  attention  to  the  building  of  iron  vessels,  and  a 
revival  of  the  old  wooden-ship  industry  is  not  now  looked  for. 


DBLAWAEE. 

There  are  many  good  points  for  building  on  the  Delaware  river  and  along  the  streams  that  flow  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  state.  The  supply  of  oak  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  the  best,  Delaware  white  oak 
having  long  been  regarded  as  the  finest,  toughest,  and  most  durable  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  Growing  on 
lands  never  too  dry  and  generally  full  of  swamps,  and  near  enough  to  the  ocean  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  salt  air, 
the  timber  reached  perfection.  For  the  last  fifty  years  at  least  its  cost  has  been  less  in  Delaware  by  from  $6  to 
$10  a  thousand  than  when  delivered  in  New  England,  the  freight  alone  by  coasting  vessel  having  been  $5  and  $6 
per  thousand  feet.  Labor-saving  machinery  has  not  been  introduced,  except  at  Wilmington,  and  all  the  ship-yard 
work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  is  done  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  hand-power,  requiring  the  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  days  more  of  manual  labor  in  making  the  vessel  than  where  machinery  is  fully  used.  Building 
has  been  restricted  also  by  sand-bars  at  the  mouths  of  streams;  on  some  of  the  rivers  a  great  industry  could  be 
developed  if  the  channels  were  deepened  so  that  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet  of  water  could  float  out  to  sea. 

Wilmington  has  four  large  yards,  two  of  them  engtiged  exclusively  in  iron  work.  The  other  two  build  wooden 
boats,  schooners,  barges,  tugs,  and  steamboats.    One  >'ard  has  two  marine  railways,  the  other  one  a  railway  for  the 
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repair  of  coasters.  There  is  also  one  dry-dock.  Wilmington  vessels  have  been  prized  for  their  speed  and  durabi  lity. 
The  bark  Sarah  S.  Eidgeway,  of  869  tons,  built'  in  1877,  once  ran  from  Eio  to  l^ew  York,  laden  -with  coffee,  in  26 
days  14  hours,  her  time  beating  by  two  days  that  of  two  steamers  which  sailed  with  her.  Wilmington  orders 
come  chiefly  from  Philadelphia,  and  wages  are  $2  and  $2  50  per  day.  The  present  industry  of  the  city  in  the  way 
of  building  will  be  described  in  the' chapter  on  iron  vessels. 

At  Bethel,  in  Sussex  county,  there  is  a  small  marine  railway  for  repair  work. 

At  Milford,  on  the  Mispillion  river,  there  are  four  yards,  all  in  active  operation.  One  firm  has  built  about  one 
vessel  a  year,  or  25  in  all.  They  began  with  a  river  schooner  of  about  50  tons,  50  feet  keel,  22  feet  beam,  and  5 
feet  deep,  which  traded  to  Philadelphia,  but  of  late  years  they  have  built  schooners  of  200, 500,  600,  and  even  1,000 
tons  actual  burden,  the  three-masted  schooner  Annie  Miller,  lately  built,  carrying  1,000  tons  of  coal.  Originally 
vessels  were  mainly  built  of  oak,  deck  frames  and  all.  In  the  census  year  a  schooner  was  nearly  finished  measuring 
130  feet  on  the  keel,  33  feet  beam,  and  11^  feet  hold,  with  center-board,  flat  on  the  floor,  but  with  sharp  bow  and  run ; 
frames  sided  15  inches  and  molded  12  inches  over  the  keel,  tapering  to  10  by  7  at  the  plank-sheer ;  room  and  space,  22 
inches;  transoms,  12  inches;  keelson,  27  by  14  inches;  sister  keelsons,  15  by  9  inches;  keel,  14  by  18  inches;  center- 
board,  20  feet  long;  ceiling,  3^  inches  on  the  floor  and  6  on  the  bilge;  outside  planking,  3J  inches;  water-ways,  9J  by  5 
inches;  deck-beams,  12  by  10  inches  in  the  center ;  carlines,  9  by  6  inches;  decking,  3  inches.  The  schooner  is  of  oak 
throughout,  except  the  deck  frame,  ceiling,  water-ways,  and  stanchions.  The  decking  and  houses  are  of  white  pine. 
At  another  yard  a  barkentine  (two-decker)  finished  in  the  census  year  was  140  feet  on  the  keel,  35  feet  beam,  16J 
feet  deep  in  the  hold,  the  between-deck  space  being  5J  feet.  Another  firm  began  here  about  12  years  ago  and  built 
one  coasting  schooner  of  about  450  tons  burden  every  year,  but  lately  have  launched  about  three  a  year.  This  firm 
build  on  contract  for  owners  in  the  state  and  along  the  Delaware  river  chiefly.  Their  three-masted  schooner,  the 
Governor  Hall,  of  1,000  tons  burden,  was  130  feet  on  the  keel,  34  feet  beam,  and  16^  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  the  between- 
decks  being  6  feet ;  frame,  oak,  12  by  16  inches ;  room  and  space,  23  inches ;  keelson,  oak,  28  by  15  inches ;  sister  keelsons, 
15  by  8  inches ;  center-board,  7-inch  oak  and  22  feet  long ;  center-board  keelson,  22  by  14  inches ;  clamps,  5-inch  pitch- 
pine;  bilge  ceiling,  5-inch  oak;  lower  deck  and  deck  frame,  pitch-pine;  upper  deck,  3-inch  white  pine;  outside 
planking,  3J-inch  oak ;  wales,  5  inches ;  knees  of  oak  roots.  The  fourth  was  also  building  in  the  census  year.  The  four 
yards  build  from  three  to  six  vessels  a  year.  They  get  their  oak  from  the  saw-mills  of  the  surrounding  country,  paying 
from  $18  to  $22  a  thousand  for  flitch  delivered  in  the  yard.  Oak  planking  costs  about  $33  a  thousand,  the  price 
in  Philadelphia  being  $45,  as  iu  the  eastern  yards ;  pitch-pine,  $28.  The  frames  are  all  hewn  by  hand  from  the  flitch, 
and,  while  a  derrick  is  sometimes  used  to  set  them  up,  the  carrying  of  the  beams  and  timbers  is  generally  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  Labor  ranges  from  $  I  25  to  $1  75  a  day,  but  sometimes  $2  is  paid  for  the  best  men.  The 
carpenters  are  usually  white  men,  but  a  few  colored  men  have  been  trained  to  ship-yard  work  and  make  very 
fair  mechanics.  The  cost  of  building  varies  from  $50  to  $55  per  register  ton  for  flrst-cla-ss  vessels,  the  smaller  ones 
costing  from  $70  to  $100  per  ton,  according  td  the  way  in  which  they  are  fitted  out.  One  firm  had  been  offered 
twenty-four  contracts,  which  they  could  not  take  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  and  of  carpenters.  The  narrowness  of 
the  river  here  was  once  an  embarrassment  in  launching  vessels  of  any  size,  but  this  has  been  overcome  by  planting 
the  ways  so  as  to  launch  down-stream  and  by  sapping  away  the  opposite  bank.  The  yard  owners  were  all  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  the  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  Milton,  12  miles  away,  vessels  have  been  built  for  50  years  or  more.  There  are  oak  forests  all  around,  and 
half  the  face  of  the  country  seems  to  be  under  timber.  Originally  the  curved  pieces  of  the  frames  were  cut  from 
trunks  having  a  natural  crook,  and  when  none  except  straight  oak  trees  were  left  it  was  thought  that  ship-building 
would  be  seriously  embarrassed.  However,  it  was  found  that  good  frames  could  be  cut  from  straight-grained 
timber,  and  the  industry  has  thrived  in  a  quiet  way  at  this  woodland  village  down  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
now  three  yards  at  Milton.  In  the  census  year  4  schooners  were  built,  aggregating  1,362  tons,  costing  $79,700, 
an  average  of  $59  a  ton;  but  larger  vessels  were  built  for  $50  per  register  ton. 

The  yards  at  Milford  are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  a  shop  to  keep  the  tools  in,  the  hand-tools 
themselves,  and  a  steam-box  comprising  the  outfit  in  each  case.  A  builder  hires  about  15  men  when  he  has  a 
vessel  under  way,  or  just  enough  to  handle  the  heavy  timbers,  beams,  and  plank,  and  when  a  large  stick  is  to 
be  placed  in  position  or  a  plank  brought  from  the  steam-box  all  hands  are  called  off.  Building  is  accordingly 
a  slow  process,  as  each  yard  can  only  finish  about  one  large  schooner  yearly.  Although  slow  in  building,  both 
the  Milton  and  the  Milford  vessels  rank  well  with  insurance  companies.  The  length  of  time  they  stand  on  the 
stocks  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  is  an  advantage,  as  the  timber  becomes  thoroughly  seasoned;  and  they  all  are 
salted  above  light-water  mark,  and  are  good  for  20  or  30  years.  Originally  the  Milton  vessels  were  entirely  of 
oak;  they  are  still  mainly  of  oak,  but  yellow  pine  is  used  in  the  deck  frames  and  clamps,  and  perhaps  in  the 
keelsons.  The  knees  are  all  from  oak  roots  or  branches.  Oak  in  the  flitch,  hauled  in  from  local  saw-mills,  is  $18 
and  $20  a  thousand  feet;  oak  plank,  $28  and  $30;  yellow  pine,  $29 ;  white-pine  decking,  from  $35  to  $37.  Oak 
is  so  plentiful,  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Delaware,  fine  trees  stand  even  in  the  ship-yards  and  cast  their  shade 
over  the  men  at  their  work.  Labor  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1  50  a  day.  Many  colored  men  are  employed,  and  they 
take  to  the  trade  willingly  and  make  fair  mechanics.  Aliltou  and  Milford  vessels  both  are  generally  sent  up  to 
Philadelphia  by  tug  to  receive  their  sails,  rigging,  and  outfit. 
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Frederica,  Delaware,  does  some  building,  and  Seaford  used  to  do  some;  but  at  the_ latter  place  nothing  is  now 
do^-ie.  Seaford  is  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nanticoke,  a  fine  stream,  penetrating  dense  forests,  but  a  few  bad 
years  in  coasting  caused  people  to  invest  their  money  in  other  property.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  also 
been  a  source  of  injury  to  the  business.    A  little  repairing  of  small  sailing  vessels  is  all  that  is  left  to  Seaford. 

A  Delaware  schooner  of  600  tons  requires  190,000  feet  of  oak,  100,000  feet  of  yellow  pine,  35,000  feet  of  white  pine 
and  30  tons  of  iron  for  fastenings,  castings,  spar  work,  etc.,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  timber  a  saving  of  from  $3,500 
to  $4,000  could  be  made  over  what  the  Maine  men,  for  instance,  have  to  pay.  Wages  are  lower  than  in  Maine,  for  a 
great  deal  of  colored  labor  can  be  utilized.  The  state  is  close  by  the  greatest  iron-producing  region  of  the  country, 
and  iron  can  be  bought  to  advantage.  Outfits  can  also  be  bought  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  east.  With  a  proper 
equipment,  such  as  derricks,  steam-saws,  etc.,  vessels  could  be  built  in  Delaware,  to  class  A  I,  with  a  red  star  in 
Lloyds  for  11  years,  at  $45  a  ton. 

MAEYLAND. 

Chesapeake  bay  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  for  the  speed  and  beauty  of  its  vessels.  The  peculiar 
form  and  rig  of  the  fishing  craft  of  this  region  have  already  been  described.  The  rakish  air  of  the  boats  has  also 
been  shared  by  the  larger  vessels  of  the  bay.  The  schooner  rig  was  popularized  at  an  early  day,  and  schooners  and 
brigs  were  the  principal  trading  vessels  until  long  after  the  Revolution,  though  there  was  occasionally  a  larger  vessel 
employed.  Chesapeake  bay  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  the  same  as  did  all  the  others  of 
the  continent,  and  were  also  built  largely  for  the  slave  trade,  both  employments  calling  for  speed  and  a  handy 
rig.  In  its  origin  the  slave  trade  was  regarded  as  a  proper  mode  of  obtaining  workmen  for  the  West  Indies  and 
the  continent  of  America,  and  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  British,  French,  and  Portuguese.  In  1761  the  British 
had  28  vessels  (3,475  tons)  in  the  trade,  and  in  1776  they  had  192,  measuring  22,296  tons.  By  a  return  to 
parliament  in  1789  it  appears  that  38,000  slaves  were  carried  annually  in  British  vessels  to  America  and  its 
islands,  20,000  in  French,  10,000  in  Portuguese,  4,000  in  Dutch,  and  2,000  in  Danish  vessels,  about  74,000  in 
all.  Slaves  cost  from  £8  to  £22  in  Africa,  and  sold  for  from  £28  to  £35  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  a  profitable 
business,  and  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  to  some  extent  by  American  vessels  built  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
in  New  England.  Those  of  the  Chesapeake  were  the  swiftest,  and  were  all  brigs  and  schooners.  They  were 
generally  built  especially  for  the  trade,  and  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  to  those  who  carried  on 
the  business.  The  between-deck  space  of  5§  or  6  feet  was  divided  by  bulkheads  into  rooms  for  the  men,  women, 
and  boys,  respectively,  and  in  a  large  brig  there  was  room  for  600  people.  The  hold  was  about  10  feet  deep,  and 
carried  from  30,000  to  40,000  gallons  of  water,  stores  for  a  cruise  of  about  100  days,  and  the  ballast.  The  schooners  and 
brigs  of  the  Chesapeake,  both  merchantmen  and  slavers,  were  broad  of  beam  before  the  center  and  above  tbe 
water-line  and  sharp  on  the  floor,  often  having  about  20°  of  dead  rise.  The  bow  was  sharp  and  flaring  above 
the  water,  the  front  of  the  forecastle  deck  being  often  as  round  as  the  section  of  an  apple.  The  hulls  were  lean 
aft,  and  thus  sailed  with  considerable  drag.  They  were  long  in  proportion  to  breadth,  had  low  bulwarks,  looked 
low  in  the  water,  and  carried  raking  masts,  in  order  to  bring  the  effort  of  the  sails  farther  aft,  where  the  lateral 
resistance  of  the  vessel  in  the  water  was  located.  The  topmasts  were  so  slender  that  they  sometimes  bent  to  the 
wind  like  whips ;  a  circumstance  thought  favorable  to  speed.  These  vessels  were  able  to  carry  a  heavy  press  of 
canvas,  would  go  into  the  wind  remarkably  fast,  were  smart  and  handy,  and  had  a  world-wide  fame.  Cheap, 
good,  and  abundant  timber  made  Chesapeake  bay  an  active  ship-building  region  even  before  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  alter  the  independence  the  shipwrights  of  Baltimore  were  among  the  first  to  petition  Congress  for  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country.  The  legislation  that  followed  was  a  great  benefit  to  Baltimore, 
and  made  her  one  of  the  principal  ship-yard  centers  of  the  continent. 

The  history  of  the  industry  in  Baltimore  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  large  commercial  ports,  except 
that  her  tonnage  was  chiefly  in  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessels  and  she  would  build  125  schooners  in  a  year  to  20  ships  and 
brigs.  The  flsheries  and  local  trading  of  the  bay  called  for  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  small  schooners; 
and  the  same  style  of  vessel  was  employed  in  coasting  and  in  the  large  trade  to  the  West  Indies  which  sprang  up 
in  course  of  time.  In  the  busy  years  after  1840  there  were  as  many  as  15  ship-yards  in  south  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere  in  the  harbor  actively  engaged  in  building  schooners,  brigs,  clipper  ships,  and  steamboats.  Some  of 
the  old  builders,  still  living,  remember  the  time  when  from  20  to  25  vessels  were  on  the  stocks  at  once  and 
everybody  was  making  money,  and  the  industry  was  growing  so  fast  that  in  the  large  yards  there  were  anywhere 
from  15  to  20  apprentices  at  a  time  learning  the  trade.  The  clipper  ships  of  Baltimore  had  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  schooners.  They  were  as  sharp  on  the  floor,  sailed  with  a  drag,  had  flaring  bows  and  raking  masts,  and 
were  noted  for  their  quick  voyages,  but  carried  high  bulwarks  to  keep  the  ship  dry.  The  extreme  vessels  ceased 
to  be  built  after  the  California  excitement  was  over,  as  their  tendency  to  sag  at  the  ends  and  get  out  of  shape 
operated  against  them ;  but  improvements  were  made  in  the  model,  and  some  of  the  best  vessels  in  America  were  then 
launched  from  the  Baltimore  yards.  The  Cyane,  a  clipper  bark  built  in  Baltimore  35  years  ago,  is  to-day  a  stroug 
and  good  vessel.  She  is  132  feet  long  over  all,  24  feet  beam,  and  12J  feet  hold,  having  one  deck,  but  with  a  second 
and  open  tier  of  beams  to  strengthen  her.  Tbe  bulwarks  are  5f  feet  high.  She  requires  ballast  when  empty,  being 
so  sharp  as  to  be  top  heavy;  but  when  loaded  to  her  draught  of  13  or  14  feet  she  is  a  good  carrier,  easy  at  sea, 
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and  a  fast  sailer.  The  war  of  1861,  with  the  changes  which  took  place  in  that  period  in  favor  of  steam  vessels  and 
the  stiikes  and  high  wages,  put  a  virtual  end  to  ship-building  in  Baltimore,  few  merchant  vessels,  other  than 
side-wheel  steamboats  and  propeller  tugs,  having  been  built  since  that  time. 

The  principal  business  of  Baltimore  now  is  the  repairing  and  outfitting  of  vessels,  and  the  city  is  to  Chesapeake 
bay  what  Philadelphia  is  to  the  Delaware  river  and  bay  and  Boston  is  to  Cape  Ann.  Sails  and  outfits  are  supplied 
by  a  few  large  firms,  which  operate  on  an  extensive  scale  and  are  able  to  buy  cheap  and  to  undersell  all  their 
competitors  on  the  bay.  There  are  17  shipyards  in  the  city,  with  19  railways  and  3  floating  dry-docks.  One  yard, 
near  the  fort,  is  devoted  to  the  building  and  repair  of  iron  vessels,  and  has  a  full  outfit  of  machine,  boiler,  and 
other  shops,  besides  a  large  fixed  dry-dock  built  of  masonry.  The  length  from  the  groove  of  the  outer  gate  to  the 
head  of  the  dock  is  470  feet;  from  the  inner  gate,  450  feet;  greatest  width  on  top,  113  feet;  width  on  bottom,  45 
feet;  depth,  26  feet,  leaving,  with  the  blocks,  23  feet  for  a  vessel.  The  dock  is  elliptical  in  plan,  the  sides 
descending  in  steps.  Over  8,000  piles  were  driven  to  support  the  sides,  in  which  about  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  used.  The  width  at  the  entrance  is  123  feet;  at  the  gate  83  feet.  The  gate  is  a  caisson  built  like  the  hull  of 
a  vessel,  to  displace  water  enough  to  sustain  its  weight.  It  has  two  decks,  the  lower  one  for  the  machinery.  The 
pumps  are  operated  by  steam  on  shore,  and  can  empty  the  dock  in  two  hours.  Congress  ceded  the  land  for  this 
structure  on  condition  that  government  vessels  should  be  docked  free  of  charge.  The  other  docks  and  railways  of 
the  city  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  wooden  ships  of  the  largest  class.  A  large  number  of  the  smaller  vessels 
of  the  Chesapeake  are  owned  by  colored  men,  and  in  order  to  secure  prompt  and  inexpensive  repairs  of  their  vessels 
they  organized  a  stock  company  a  few  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  and  established  a  yard  with  two  marine 
railways.  Originally  there  were  300  stockholders  in  this  enterprise,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  about  150. 
The  yard  employs  70  men,  nearly  all  of  them  negroes,  and  pays  them  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  city.  They 
haul  out  about  460  vessels  a  year.  The  shipwrights  of  the  port  have  formed  an  association,  with  rules,  which 
bring  a  great  deal  of  work  on  foreign  vessels  to  them.  The  Italian,  Norwegian,  and  British  grain  ships  avoid 
expense  where  they  can,  and  used  to  go  upon  the  railways,  paying  hauling  fees  only,  and  doing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  calking,  painting,  etc.,  themselves ;  but  the  association  requires  that  the  repair  work  shall  be  done  by 
the  yard  hauling  out  the  vessel,  so  that  the  system  in  vogue  in  l^ew  York  of  running  a  dry-dock  merely  for  the 
hauling  fees  does  not  prevail  here.  These  rules  have,  however,  driven  a  great  deal  of  the  work  on  the  bay  vessels 
from  this  port  to  the  country  railway;  scattered  along  the  bay.  The  fees  for  hauling  in  Baltimore  were  as  follows: 
Sidi'-wheel  steamers,  15  cents  per  register  ton,  or  7J  cents  a  ton  a  day  for  5  days,  and  5  cents  a  ton  a  day 
thereafter ;  propellers  of  800  tons  and  over,  the  same ;  of  from  600  to  800  tons,  12  cents  a  ton,  or  6  cents  a  ton  a  day 
for  5  days,  and  5  cents  a  ton  a  day  thereafter ;  tugs  under  100  tons,  $10,  or  $6  a  day  for  5  days,  and  $5  a  day 
thereafter;  from  100  to  150  tons,  $15,  or  $8  a  day;  sailing  vessels  of  800  tons  and  over,  15  cents  a  ton,  or  7|  cents 
a  ton  a  day  for  5  days,  and  5  cents  a  ton  a  day  thereafter ;  from  600  to  800  tons,  12  cents,  or  6  cents  a  ton  a  day  for 
5  days,  and  5  cents  a  ton  a  day  thereafter ;  from  100  to  600  tons,  10  cents  a  ton,  or  5  cents  a  ton  a  day ;  from  50  to 
100  tons,  $10,  or  $6  a  day;  from  25  to  50  tons,  $8,  or  $5  a  day ;  under  25  tons,  $6,  or  $4  a  day;  scows  of  over  100 
tons,  10  cents  a  ton,  or  5  cents  a  ton  a  day ;  under  100  tons,  $10,  or  $6  a  day. 

Builders  also  charge  a  regular  commission  on  the  labor  bills  and  materials  used.  There  are  no  spar-yards 
here,  each  yard  making  its  own  spars,  nor  is  there  any  machine  for  punching  the  nail  holes  in  sheathing  metal, 
the  work  being  all  done  by  hand.  A  punching  machine  was  once  tried,  but  the  workmen  objected  to  its  use. 
Wages  were  $2  50  and  $2  75  a  day.  The  timber  used  has  always  been  Maryland  and  Virginia  oak  and  pitch-pine 
and  Pennsylvania  white  pine  until  late  years,  when  Georgia  pine  has  been  imported,  on  account  of  having  more 
heart  and  less  sap-wood.  Spruce  spars  come  from  West  Virginia.  Oak  has  always  been  cheap ;  but  it  used  to 
range  from  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  feet,  though  by  watching  for  chances  the  yards  at  times  have  got  it  as  low 
as  $0.  Oak  in  the  flitch  now  costs  $25,  and  planking  and  heavy  pieces,  for  keelsons,  $45.  Georgia  pine  is  $35  per 
thousand  feet.  One  firm  in  Baltimore  ceils  ships  for  grain  and  fits  them  for  cattle  transportation,  using  about 
4,500,000  feet  of  white  and  yellow  pine  yearly. 

Havre  de  Grace  has  a  marine  railway  and  ship-yard.  Scow  schooners  for  duck  shooting  and  coal  barges  are  the 
principal  new  work,  but  the  repairing  of  coal-boats  and  schooners  is  the  main  support  of  the  yard.  There  was  on 
the  stocks  in  the  census  year  a  barge  170  feet  long,  21  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  de«p,  with  4  feet  sheer.  The  floor  was 
flat,  the  bilge  square,  the  sides  slightly  flaring,  the  bow  and  stern  sharp,  stem  straight,  and  the  stern  broad  on  deck 
and  overhanging.  The  whole  boat  was  built  of  oak,  140,000  feet  being  required.  The  frames  were  98  in  number; 
the  top  timbers  6  by  8  inches;  side  planking,  3  inches;  ceiling  of  sides,  5  inches;  bottom  plank,  4  inches ;  ceiling  of 
floor,  2  inches,  and  about  400  bushels  of  salt  were  used  above  light- water  mark.    Carpenters  were  hard  to  get. 

At  Annapolis,  on  the  bay  below  Baltimore,  there  is  a  small  marine  railway,  and  a  small  fishing  boat  is 
occasionally  built. 

At  Cambridge,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  there  are  3  yards,  including  2  railways,  and  a  little  community 
of  sail-makers,  riggers,  and  blacksmiths.  The  moving  spirit  of  this  town  is  one  of  William  H.  Webb's  apprentices, 
a  builder  of  long  and  varieil  experience,  who  has  plied  his  art  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in 
China.  Several  coal  barges  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  were  built  here  of  the  same  model  as  those  at  Perth 
Amboy.    The  building  at  Cambridge  has  been  confined  to  sloops  and  schooners  for  the  bay  and  tugs  and  barges ; 
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but  the  place  is  favorably  situated  for  an  extensive  busiaess,  as  it  is  in  a  county  which  is  clothed  with  fine  oak 
and  pine  timberdown  to  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  of  the  coast.  Although  this  region  has  furnished  frames  for 
the  Kew  England  ship-yards  for  fifty  years,  and  although  large  quantities  of  planking  and  oak  of  all  sizes  for  the 
construction  of  wharves,  houses,  etc.,  are  exported  annually,  yet  many  tracts  of  first-growth  oak  and  pine  remain 
untouched.  When  Cambridge  was  visited  a  tract  was  passed  at  Airey's  station,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  through 
which  were  strewn  the  frame  timbers  for  a  large  vessel,  hewn  to  the  proper  shapes  and  lying  on  the  ground,  ready 
for  shipment  to  some  New  England  yard.  Probably  building  can  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage  here  when 
the  builder  is  also  the  owner  of  his  own  timber.  His  oak  frames  would  not  cost  him  over  $15  per  thousand  feet ; 
when  bought  from  the  saw-mills  in  the  flitch  the  cost  was  only  $25  per  thousand,  or  $10  less  than  in  'Eew  England. 
Three  small  schooners  and  a  tug  were  built  in  the  census  year.  Wages  were  from  $1  25  to  $2  a  day,  a  few  men 
getting  $2  50. 

At  Pocomoke  City  there  are  2  yards,  which  produce  a  few  bay  and  river  vessels  of  small  size  every  year.  In 
the  census  year  these  yards  built  4  schooners,  registering  162  tons,  and  costing  $16,500.  Much  repair  work  is  done. 
Wages  range  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  the  average  being  less  than  $2.  There  were  no  labor-saving  appliances  in  the 
yards,  but  one  yard  was  run  in  conjunction  with  a  saw-mill.  This  county  is  heavily  wooded  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  the  saw-mill  was  paying  not  to  exceed  $10  per  thousand  for  large  oak  trees  in  the  round,  delivered  iu  the  yard, 
the  cost  for  sawing  being  about  $2  50  per  thousand.  A  great  deal  of  the  heavy  timber  around  here  has  been  cut 
off  and  exported  from  the  bay.  South  of  Pocomoke  there  have  been  camps  for  several  years  employed  in 
cutting  timber  for  the  ship-builders  of  Maine,  their  operations  being  now  carried  on  nearer  Accomack,  and  some 
of  the  forests  have  been  culled  for  everything  above  12  inches  in  diameter ;  still,  much  heavy  timber  remains  in 
other  places,  and  there  is  an  abundance  for  a  local  ship-building  industry.  In  the  flitch  oak  is  sold  at  Pocomoke 
for  $22  and  less  per  thousand. 

Crisfield  is  also  a  building  town.    The  work  here  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  fishing  vessels. 

Solomon's  island,  on  the  Patuxent  river,  has  two  yards  and  two  railways.  The  fishing  industry  supports  this 
place.    Bug-eyes  and  pungies  are  the  vessels  built. 

At  several  places  on  the  bay,  notably  at  Oxford,  Saint  Michael's,  Broad  Creek,  Sharptown,  Whitehaven, 
and  Salisbury,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repairing  of  vessels  at  small  railways. 

What  makes  a  ship  is  principally  wood,  iron,  and  men's  labor.  Large  schooners,  barks,  and  ships  each  consume 
from  280,000  feet  of  lumber,  18  tons  of  iron,  and  4,300  days  of  labor,  to  960,000  feet  of  lumber,  120  tons  of  iron, 
and  9,000  to  14,000  days  of  labor,  according  as  steam  saws,  derricks,  and  other  labor-saving  appliances  are  used 
in  the  yard  or  not.  If  Maryland  were  to  become  an  active  ship-building  state,  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  labor 
would  rise  to  the  scale  paid  in  Maine ;  but  in  the  purchase  of  oak  and  pitch-pine  her  builders  would  enjoy  an 
advantage  of  from  $10  to  $15  a  thousand  feet  for  oak  and  about  $3  to  $5  a  thousand  for  pine.  With  labor-saving 
machinery  they  could  build  the  cheapest  wooden  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  ship-building  of  this  state  began  in  1622.  The  home  company,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  sent  out 
Captain  Thomas  Barwick  with  25  carpenters  in  order  to  build  the  pinnaces,  shallops,  and  large  vessels  needed  for 
trade  and  transportation  in  the  new  province,  and  on  their  arrival  they  began  to  build  small  sail-boats  for  the  river 
and  bay  trade.  The  magnificent  extent  and  the  excellence  of  the  timber  were  noted  in  all  reports  on  the  colony's 
resources.  Oak  and  pitch-pine  covered  the  face  of  the  country ;  but  the  population  never  took  much  interest  in 
ship-building,  as  there  were  other  occupations  that  paid  them  better,  the  best  industry  being  agriculture,  to  which 
they  devoted  their  whole  attention,  leaving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  and  poor  soils  of  New  England  the 
construction  and  management  of  ships.  A  number  of  small  vessels  and  boats  were  made,  but  seldom  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  colony  and  state  down  to  the  present  time  has  more  than  2,000  tons  of  shipping  been  built  in  any 
one  year.  The  town  in  which  the  industry  has  principally  flourished  is  Norfolk,  and  from  1840  to  1855  barks  and 
ships  were  occasionally  built  there  for  the  West  India  and  the  Brazilian  trade  for  local  shareholders.  In  1853-'54, 
at  the  Norfolk  yards,  1 0  vessels  were  launched,  registering  a  total  of  3,600  tons ;  but  since  1855  there  has  been  no 
building  of  large  vessels,  except  a  few  steamboats. 

At  Alexandria  there  are  two  ship-yards,  with  a  marine  railway.  The  principal  concern,  started  in  1874,  had 
built  two  large  three-masted  schooners  and  one  tug  and  repaired  a  large  number  of  Potomac  river  vessels  when 
the  yard  was  visited  in  the  census  year.  Schooners  cost  $50  per  ton.  Vessels  have  been  built  here  occasionally  from 
the  earliest  days,  and  there  was  a  public  ship-yard  during  the  Eevolution  for  the  construction  of  government  vessels. 
Alexandria  enjoys  some  advantages  with  reference  to  timber,  and  is  a  convenient  point  for  the  repairing  of  steamboats 
and  sailing  craft  plying  to  and  from  Washington.  A  new  yard  has  been  started  within  two  years,  and  is  now 
building  its  second  vessel.  Squared  oak  costs  from  $20  to  $22  a  thousand  at  the  yard,  pitch-pine  $23  and  $25 ;  but  in 
the  log  oak  can  be  delivered  for  about  $15  a  thousand  for  what  can  be  squared  out  of  it.  The  yard  has  a  complete 
outfit  of  steam  saws,  and  does  its  own  squaring  of  the  timber.  A  boat  of  a  style  peculiar  to  Chesapeake  bay  and 
the  Potomac  river  was  building  here  in  1881.  It  was  a  ''long-boat" — an  undecked  center-board  scliooner  with  two 
fore-and-aft  sails  and  a  large  jib — many  of  these  vessels  being  employed  in  carrying  cord- wood  to  Washington.    A 
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few  years  ago,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  the  "long-boats"  had  a  profitable  season  or  two,  and  as  a 
consequence  many  were  built.  These  boats  are  shallow,  flat  on  the  floor,  have  round  sides,  straight  bodies,  and 
sharp  bow,  with  quarter  decks  and  cabins  aft,  draw  only  18  inches  of  water  light  and  3  feet  loaded,  and  will  carry 
from  60  to  80  cords  of  wood  each.  A  long-boat  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Alexandria  measured  77  feet  in  length  from  stem 
to  stem,  l^  feet  beam,  and  2-^  feet  in  depth  of  hold  below  the  gunwale.  The  frames  were  single,  5  by  3  inches, 
and  extended  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  They  were  bent  at  the  bilge,  the  ends  being  sawed  in  two  longitudinally, 
to  enable  them  to  bend  without  breaking.  The  new  boat  was  larger,  and  the  frames  were  double.  This  boat  was 
82  feet  over  all,  77  feet  keel,  23  feet  beam,  and  3f  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  The  double  frames  were  sided  7  inches 
and  molded  6.  In  each  one  floor  extended  from  bilge  to  bilge,  having  one  curved  top  timber  at  either  end,  the  other 
half  of  the  frame  being  composed  of  one  short  floor,  with  a  futtock  to  turn  the  bilge  and  a  top  timber.  Eoom  and 
space,  21  inches ;  keel,  15  by  6  inches,  laid  flat,  narrowing  to  7  by  6  inches  at  stem  and  stern ;  center-board  keelson, 
15 "by  10  inches;  center-board,  20  feet  long;  side  keelsons,  7  by  7  inches;  one  bilge  strake,  5  inches,  with  a  clamp 
under  the  beams ;  no  ceiling.  The  planking  was  of  2-inch  oak,  and  the  beams  were  spaced  about  4  feet  apart  to 
support  the  sides.  A  washboard  extended  the  whole  length,  with  a  short  deck  forward  for  working  the  jib  and  a 
small  one  aft  for  the  helmsman,  the  latter  surrounding  the  cabin.  The  vessel  was  all  open  amidships.  These  boats  are 
loaded  by  laying  the  cord-wood  fore  and  aft  on  the  frames  until  the  hold  is  full,  and  the  gunwales  are  then  piled 
with  sticks  laid  transversely.  The  space  within  is  then  filled  up  with  sticks,  laid  athwartships  as  high  as  convenient. 
They  are  fit  only  for  river  use,  being  too  flimsy  for  rough  water.  Preparations  are  making  in  Alexandria  for 
the  cheap  manufacture  of  rolled  iron  by  a  new  process,  with  a  view  to  iron-ship  building ;  but  so  far  the  company 
has  only  been  making  blooms,  not  having  put  in  the  necessary  machinery  for  rolling  iron.  Confidence  is  felt  in 
the  experiment,  and  an  iron-ship  yard  is  the  ultimate  object  in  view.  Few  places  have  better  advantages  than 
Alexandria  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  ships  in  materials,  climate,  labor,  and  cheap  transportation. 

Going  down  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  one  passes  headlands,  rivers,  and  bays  in  profusion  which  seem 
to  have  been  qualified  by  nature  for  ship-building.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  shore  is  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  in  spite  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  cutting  there  is  a  great  deal  of  large  timber  left.  Tracts  can  be  bought 
where  the  stumpage,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  exceed  $1  a  thousand  feet ;  that  is,  the  trees  standing  in  the  woods 
will  sell  for  what  can  be  squared  out  of  them  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  thousand.  There  is  no  building  in  these  beautiful 
bays  of  the  Virginia  coast,  however,  other  than  canoes  and  small  fishing  and  trading  schooners,  the  work  being  on 
canoes  principally.    There  are  few  regular  builders,  except  at  Pocoson,  Back  Bay,  and  Hampton. 

At  Norfolk  there  are  four  yards,  and,  in  addition,  two  or  three  in  which  something  is  occasionally  built.  In  aU, 
the  yards  have  five  marine  railways  for  repairing,  one  of  them  sectional.  The  latter  will  hold  two  vessels  at  once, 
one  of  which  can  be  launched  without  disturbing  the  other.  Ship  work  here  was  originally  on  small  vessels, 
but  in  the  years  of  general  maritime  excitement  the  city  ventured  into  full-rigged  ships,  four  ships  of  a  total 
of  2,900  tons  register  being  built  in  1853-'54,  as  well  as  a  number  of  brigs  and  schooners .  The  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  1855,  destroying  this  prosperity  completely.  There  has  been  some  small  building  since  in  different  years, 
but  the  vessels  have  not  exceeded  300  tons  register,  except  the  Eockaway,  a  steamboat  of  1,950  tons,  275  feet  long 
on  the  keel,  293  feet  on  deck,  38  feet  wide  in  the  hull,  66  feet  over  all,  11^  feet  deep,  drawing  6  feet  of  water,  which 
was  built  in  1876,  and  was  calculated  to  make  20  miles  an  hour.  The  empty  hull  was  sent  off  to  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1877  to  receive  her  machinery,  but  she  broke  adrift  in  a  storm,  went  ashore,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  work  of  the  city  is  now  chiefly  on  tugs,  barges,  canal-boats,  river  steamers,  and  the  large  fleet  of  small  produce 
schooners  employed  in  this  locality,  and  consists  principally  of  repair  work.  The  builders  say  that  the  presence  of 
the  navy-yard  has  the  effect  to  keep  up  prices  and  wages,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  private  yards.  Wages  were 
from $2 to  $3  a  day  in  the  census  year;  laborers  got  $1  50;  the  average  was  about  50  cents  a  day  higher  than 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Oak  was  $22  50  a  thousand  in  the  flitch,  $30  for  short  plank,  $  40  for  long  plank ;  pitch- 
pine  about  $28,  the  price  varying  from  $20  for  short  stuff  to  $40  for  the  finest,  the  fair  average  of  a  cargo  being  $28 
a  thousand.  Black  gum  {Nyssa  multiflora)  has  been  much  used  here  for  keels,  on  account  of  the  great  lengths 
obtainable,  its  tenacity,  and  strength.  The  worms  are  thought  to  bite  it  quicker  than  oak,  but  by  coppering  this 
can  be  prevented.  In  70-  and  80-foot  lengths  gum  costs  $25  a  thousand;  in  short  lengths  from  $15  to  $18. 
Vessels  have  been  planked  with  gum  at  Norfolk,  and  the  wood  was  found  to  be  serviceable.  A  marine  railway 
was  built  with  gum  in  1838,  and  when  the  ways  were  repaired  two  or  three  years  ago  the  wood  was  sound  and 
bright  and  the  iron  bolts  in  it  were  scarcely  corroded. 

The  trading  vessels  peculiar  to  Norfolk  were  the  little  farming  sloops  and  schooners,  which  flock  into  the 
harbor  in  large  fleets  in  the  summer  time,  bringing  vegetables  for  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  steamers.  Often 
150  of  these  little  vessels  enter  the  harbor  about  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  a  steamer,  racing  at  full 
speed,  with  everything  set,  and  loaded  high  above  the  deck  with  a  profusion  of  boxes  and  barrels  packed  with 
melons,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  and  vegetables  of  nearly  every  description.  They  dash  straight  in  to  get  the  best 
positions  nearest  the  wharves,  and  often  crowd  in  so  thick  that  the  steamer  cannot  make  its  berth.  In  consequence, 
a  number  of  them  are  obliged  to  cast  off  and  go  swarming  out  into  the  bay,  and  cruise  back  and  forth  like  a  swarm 
of  butterflies  until  they  are  allowed  to  return,  when  in  they  come  again  with  a  rush,  jostling  and  crowding,  the 
air  being  torn  with  the  good-natured  jabbering  and  arguing  of  the  crews.  There  are  a  good  many  bug-eyes  and 
canoes  in  this  "  trucking"  fleet.  These  boats,  large  and  small,  are  owned  largely  by  negroes,  and  their  crews 
9  s  B 
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are  principally  negroes.  They  are  built  on  the  vegetable  farms  all  around  Korfolk  and  across  the  James  river  ou 
the  peninsulas  above.  There  are  a  few  regular  builders  on  the  Nansemond,  Chuckatuck,  and  Back  rivers.  A 
sloop  26  feet  long,  11  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  deep  will  cost  about  $300 ;  a  large  sloop  45  feet  long,  $2,000.  An 
average  size,  9  tons,  would  be  35  feet  in  length,  13J  feet  beam,  and  3|  feet  hold.  Owners  follow  their  own  fancy  in  rig, 
some  preferring  the  sloop  rig,  others  the  schooner.  The  majority  of  the  boats  are  schooners,  but  they  seldom  have 
topmasts  or  topsails,  and  the  space  amidships  is  open.  The  boxes  and  barrels  are  stowed  in  this  hatchway  until  the 
hold  is  full,  and  are  then  piled  clear  across  the  deck  and  as  high  as  the  sails  will  allow.  Aft  there  is  a  little  house. 
These  boats  have  no  bulwarks,  but  only  a  chock  or  low  rail  around  on  the  plank-sheer.  They  are  full  and  flat, 
partaking  of  the  canoe^model.  Some  of  the  sloops  are  of  a  flat-iron  shape.  The  smart  boats  each  make  from  $8  to 
$12  a  day  in  the  summer  time.  The  charge  for  freighting  vegetables  is  3  cents  for  a  box  and  6  cents  for  a  barrel, 
or  from  4  to  10  cents,  according  to  distance.  Oysters  are  carried  for  from  3  to  5  cents  a  bushel,  and  sometimes 
the  boats  can  make  two  trips  in  one  day.  The  colored  men  make  money  with  them,  and  when  of  a  frugal  disposition 
save  money,  and  are  often  able  to  buy  schooners  of  larger  size. 

SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  AND  GULP  COASTS. 

At  various  times  since  the  Eevolution  vessels  of  good  size  have  been  built  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  southern 
coast,  a  large  number  of  flat-boats  and  small  fishing  vessels  for  local  use  having  been  built  every  year;  but  on  the 
whole  the  industry  has  received  no  special  development  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

At  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  there  are  two  yards,  one  of  which  has  a  railway,  and  both  do  repairing. 
There  are  good  facilities  here  for  building,  and  before  the  war  they  were  employed,  but  since  the  war  business  has 
been  dull.    A  sloop  and  a  small  steamboat  for  shoal-water  use  were  built  in  1880. 

Bell's  Perry,  North  Carolina,  occasionally  builds  a  small  stern- wheel  steamboat ;  Tarboro'  the  same. 

Washington,  North  Carolina,  could  build  large  and  good  vessels.  There  are  two  yards  in  the  town,  but  business 
is  irregular.  At  one  time  these  yards  had  30  men  employed,  at  another  only  4  or  5,  but  since  the  war  there  has  been 
little  done  here.  A  schooner  of  175  tons  and  3  barges  were  on  the  stocks  in  1880,  and  a  sloop  of  29  tons  and  2 
steamboats  of  69  and  97  tons  were  built. 

Beaufort  and  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  are  both  dull.  At  New  Berne  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  be  built 
at  one  yard,  which,  however,  produces  only  3  or  4  fishing  and  sail  boats  yearly.     Some  repairing  is  done. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  a  few  repair  shops  and  four  yards.  The  building  in  1880  was  a  sloop  of  10 
tons,  2  steamboats  of  21  tons  each,  and  4  schooners  averaging  16  tons  each.  The  cotton  and  lumber  vessels  and 
steamboats  that  visit  the  harbor  make  quite  a  little  industry  in  repairing,  and  that  is  the  chief  work  done  by  the 
shipwrights  of  the  city. 

Coosaw,  South  Carolina,  has  a  small  private  railway.  Barges  are  built  and  repaired  there  for  a  local  mining 
company. 

At  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  a  clumsy  steamboat  of  69  tons  was  built  in  1880  by  house  carpenters. 

The  state  of  Georgia  does  not  build  extensively.  In  1880  the  only  new  work  was  2  steamboats  of  243  and  296 
tons  respectively  for  river  service,  built  at  Wellborn's  Mills  and  Lumber  City.  At  Savannah  a  few  shipwrights 
find  some  repair  work  to  do. 

Plorida  builds  fishing  boats  in  large  numbers  on  the  coast,  with  an  occasional  steamboat  at  Jacksonville.  The 
state  has  been  referred  to  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

Along  the  Gulf  coast  there  is  now  little  ship  work  east  of  the  Mississippi.     " 

New  Orleans  has  a  number  of  boat-shops,  repair  shops,  a  few  small  yards,  and  four  large  repairing  establishments 
with  dry-docks.  The  new  vessels  of  1880  were  3  schooners,  60  tons;  1  lugger,  7  tons ;  and  1  steamboat,  149  tons,  the 
steamboat  being  the  largest  vessel  built  in  the  whole  state.  An  average  of  173  men  were  employed  in  repairing, 
doing  $222,000  worth  of  work.  New  Orleans  might  be  a  building  port  if  yellow  pine  were  sanctioned  by  the 
insurance  companies  for  frame  timber.  Seventeen  luggers,  schponers,  and  steamboats  were  built  in  the  state 
outside  of  the  city  in  1880,  a  total  of  290  tons.  There  were  besides  numerous  sail-boats  too  small  to  register  on  the 
lakes  and  bayous,  but  the  yards  where  the  latter  are  made  are  modest  affairs.  Information  gathered  from  various 
sources  shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  carpenters  are  scattered  all  over  Louisiana  who  could  be 
collected  into  large  yards  and  utilized  for  important  work  if  there  were  great  need  for  so  doing.  In  order  to 
encourage  ship-building,  Louisiana  has  a  law  on  her  statute-books,  almost  forgotten,  that  any  vessel  built  in  the 
state  shall  be  free  from  tolls  and  wharfage  dues. 

Texas  has  a  little  ship-building  at  Lynchburg,  in  the  Galveston  district,  and  at  Indianola  and  Matagorda. 
Two  schooners  of  248  tons  each  were  built  at  Lynchburg  in  the  census  year  ;  and  in  the  whole  Galveston  district, 
5  sloops,  68  tons  ;  6  schooners,  618  tons ;  1  tug,  8  tons ;  and  2  steamboats,  51  tons.  Vessels  have  to  be  built  for 
shoal  water  in  this  region.  They  are  full  on  the  floor,  with  not  over  4°  of  dead  rise,  and  are  nicely  modeled 
fore  and  aft.  Nearly  all  the  schooners  built  now  in  Texas  are  from  65  to  95  feet  on  the  keel,  20  to  28  feet  beam, 
and  from  5J  to  8J  in  molded  depth.  The  first  question  asked  by  an  owner  is,  "How  many  tons  will  she  carry  on  5 
and  7  feet  draught  of  water  ?  "  The  cargoes  are  lumber,  wood,  bricks,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  and  oysters.  Most  of 
the  vessels  built  are  of  from  10  to  20  tons. 
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AEIZONA. 

In  Arizona  there  is  as  yet  no  ship-building.  The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  a  yard,  with  way&, 
at  Arizona  City,  on  the  Colorado  river,  for  the  repair  of  river  boats,  with  ample  facilities  for  construction,  and  it  is 
thought  that  steamers  and  barges  will  be  hereafter  required  to  connect  the  navigable  portions  of  the  river  with  the 
railways  that  cross  it  when  all  the  plans  are  perfected. 

CALIFOENIA. 

The  ship-building  industry  would  have  sprung  up  quickly  in  California  after  the  discovery  of  gold  if  there  had 
been  any  timber  available  out  of  which  vessels  could  be  made;  but  the  state  was  destitute  of  material  near  the 
coast,  and  lumber  had  to  be  brought  from  the  eastern  states,  and  so  little  available  wood  was  there  in  California 
that  wooden  houses  had  to  be  gotten  out  in  the  East,  frame  and  all,  and  brought  around  cape  Horn  for  the  people  to 
live  in.  Up  in  the  mountains  there  was  some  timber,  but  it  was  too  far  away.  Down  to  1865  the  vessels  used  on 
this  coast  were  nearly  all  built  in  the  East;  but  lumber  was  finally  brought  from  Humboldt  bay  and  the  Columbia 
river,  and  then  ship-building  began  to  be  followed  in  California  as  a  native  industry.  Carpenters  were  attiracted 
to  the  coast  at  an  early  day.  They  came  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  and  built  a  few  vessels 
here  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  as  experiments;  but  many  of  the  men  went  off  into  other  trades,  and  the 
majority  in  California  settled  down  to  the  profitable  business  of  repairing  vessels  at  San  Francisco.  The  high 
cost  of  labor  was  always  a  great  drawback,  and  at  a  time  when  gold  could  be  washed  out  of  the  sand  of  any  mountain 
stream,  and  when  fortunes  were  being  made  every  day  by  lucky  prospectors,  there  was  no  inducement  which  would 
keep  mechanics  at  work  at  their  trade  except  twice  and  thrice  the  pay  they  could  get  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Wages  have  always  been  $4,  $5,  and  $6  a  day  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  compared  with  $2  and  $2  50  in  the  East, 
and  this  has  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  industry.  The  shipwrights  who  came  from  the  East  comprised  many 
men  of  talent  and  experience,  who  were  both  good  mechanics  and  smart  managers ;  but  labor  has  been  so  high 
that  for  the  higher  class  of  vessels,  such  as  steamboats,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  build  in  competition  with 
eastern  men.  A  number  of  the  California  vessels  have  been  set  up  in  the  East,  knocked  down,  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  and  then  completed,  while  others  have  been  built  and  sailed  around  cape  Horn  to  the  coast;  in  fact, 
as  before  stated,  Pacific  coast  vessels  were  mainly  of  eastern  build  down  to  1865,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  since.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  have  been  built  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  timber  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  yellow  fir,  which  grows  in  dense  forests  all  the  way  from  northern 
California  to  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia  and  beyond  it  for  some  distance,  and  covers  the  face  of  the 
whole  country,  except  the  Willamette  valley,  as  far  inland  as  the  Cascade  mountains.  White  cedar,  sugar  pine, 
and  other  useful  varieties  of  wood  are  scattered  through  the  forests,  \<'hile  south  of  the  fir  belt  there  stands  a  dense 
growth  of  redwood,  with  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of  streams  a  light  growth  of  white  laurel,  a  low,  crooked  tree, 
suitable  for  stem  and  stern  posts,'  for  which  it  is  popularly  used.  The  early  vessels  of  the  coast  were  necessarily 
built  of  fir,  there  being  no  other  suitable  material.  On  the  lowlands  in  various  parts  of  California  there  is  some 
live  oak,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality.  Twenty  years  of  modest  experiment  and  some  tests  at  the  Mare  Island  navy -yard 
showed  that  fir  was  a  good  timber,  as  it  proved  tough,  strong,  and  durable,  and  was  lighter  than  oak.  The  balsam 
with  which  it  was  impregnated  preserved  iron  bolts  from  corrosion.  It  had  one  peculiarity,  which  especially 
endeared  it  to  the  ship-builder's  heart.  The  trees  grew  from  150  to  300  feet  in  height,  good  commercial  trees  being 
an  average  of  200  feet  high.  Keel  and  keelson  pieces  and  plank  could  be  obtained  of  any  length,  and  a  vessei 
could  be  built  with  a  far  less  number  of  butts  and  joints  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  immense 
supply  made  the  timber  cheap,  which  was  another  valuable  point,  and  as  soon  as  durability  and  strength  were  proved 
lumber  schooners,  steamboats,  river  barges,  and  grain  ships  were  built  with  great  success.  Vessels  were  entirely 
built  of  fir  except  the  stem,  stern,  and  rudder  posts,  which  were  of  laurel,  and  the  cabins,  which  were  of  white 
cedar  and  redwood.    The  industry  has  now  become  a  flourishing  one,  with  every  prospect  of  rapid  development. 

At  San  Francisco  there  are  three  yards  devoted  to  new  work.  The  Dickie  Brothers  have  built  7  steamers 
for  the  trade  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  3  government  vessels,  a  large  propeller  of  2,000  tons  for  the  trade  to  Mexico, 
and  lumber  schooners  and  barkentines  to  complete  a  total  of  20.  The  propeller  was  launched  in  1882,  and  had 
a  flat  floor  with  about  4°  dead  rise,  straight  sides,  and  a  quick  bilge,  with  a  long  sharp  bow  and  good  run,  being,  in 
fact,  of  the  most  approved  propeller  model.  She  was  built  of  fir  throughout,  except  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  which 
were  of  oak  and  laurel,  and  the  cabins,  which  were  of  white  cedar  finished  with  fine  woods,  was  288  feet  long  over 
all,  35  feet  beam,  and  28  feet  in  depth  from  the  spar-deck,  and  was  a  three-deck  vessel.  Sticks  of  76,  106,  and  108 
feet  composed  the  keel,  and  the  keelson  was  in  length  from  113  to  117  feet.  The  planking  was  from  40  to  100  feet 
in  length.  The  fir  for  this  vessel  cost  from  $20  to  $32  a  thousand  in  San  Francisco,  according  to  length,  but 
the  average  cost  was  not  over  $25.    When  visited,  the  yard  was  preparing  to  build  a  barkentine  165  feet  long, 
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38  feet  beam,  and  14  feet  hold,  wliicli  was  to  carry  750,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  it  was  intended  to  complete  her  for 
$75  per  register  ton.    This  yard  had  a  band-saw  for  getting  out  the  frames,  derricks  for  hoisting,  bolt-cutters,  and  a 
complete  equipment  generally..    For  the  large  Mexican  steamer  they  were  able  to. saw  out  five  frames  a  day  with 
the  labor  of  two  men,  but  nine  frames  a  day  was  the  average  for  a  barkentine.    The  members  of  this  firm  are  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  back  to  their  great  grandfather  have  all  been  in  the  business.    One  result  of  this  long  experience 
was  the  perfection  of  a  set  of  books,  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  yard  were  kept  in  a  way  seldom  seen  in  the 
United  States  except  in  the  iron-ship  yards  of  the  East  and  a  few  steamboat  yards  on  the  Ohio.    Every  detail  of 
the  labor  and  materials  of  their  ships  is  classified,  the  labor  in  some  cases  being  divided  into  thirty-three  branches, 
and  the  utility  of  this  system  is  found  in  close  bidding  for  work,  especially  repair  work,  for  the  books  show 
what  it  costs  to  do  everything  required  on  a  ship,  even  to  taking  off  and  putting  on  a  single  streak  of  planking. 
Mr.  Turner  began  in  1868,  and  had  built  56  vessels,  aggregating  5,115  tons,  up  to  1882.    Of  this  number  44  were 
yachts  and  brick  and  lumber  schooners ;  the  others  were  brigs,  barkentines,  propellers,  and  sloops.    Among  his 
schooners  were  several  fleet  and  famous  yachts,  but  his  largest  vessels  were  a  barkentine  of  395  tons  and  a  brig  of 
348  tons.    He  discarded  the  old  plan  of  the  broadest  beam  at  two-fifths  the  length  from  the  bow,  made  his  models 
long  and  sharp  forward  and  full  aft,  giving  the  stem  more  of  a  rake  than  is  usual  in  the  East,  and  by  giving  the 
masts  a  good  rake  and  bringing  the  anchors,  chains,  and  weights  generally  farther  aft  he  produced  a  class  of 
stiff,  fast  vessels  which  have  won  popularity  on  the  coast  and  have  been  widely  imitated.    In  several  of  his  vessels 
he  has  put  in  the  masts  in  one  piece  from  heel  to  truck;  the  lower  mast  and  topmast  are  in  one  stick,  a  top  being 
added  above  the  lower  sails  for  convenience.    Sticks  of  106  and  108  feet  have  been  used  by  him  several  times,  but 
longer  ones  might  be  employed,  for  they  are  easily  obtained.    He  has  also  introduced  the  Bermudan  sail  for  the 
spanker  of  brigs  and  the  mainsail  of  two-masted  schooners.    The  boom  is  long,  but  at  the  head  the  sail  tapers  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  Chesapeake  bay  boats.    The  topsail  in  such  cases  is  a  long  stretch  of  canvas,  passing  down  by  the 
head  of  the  mainsail  and  spread  by  a  sheet  running  down  to  the  outer  end  of  the  boom.    This  rig  has  been  found 
useful  in  squalls,  and  as  the  Pacific  ocean  is  one  of  sudden  and  violent  winds  it  is  there  that  the  rig  has  been  found 
of  value.    Turnei-'s  yard  has  a  full  equipment  of  modern  machinery.    At  another  yard  in  San  Francisco  yachts  and 
small  vessels  are  built. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  firms  of  shipwrights,  sailmakers,  riggers,  and  boat-builders  in  San  Francisco  who 
do  work  for  the  whalers,  grain  and  lumber  vessels,  and  steamers  which  frequent  the  port.  There  are  two  floating 
dry-docks  and  one  large  fixed  dry-dock,  the  latter  intended  for  the  Pacific  Mail  and  other  heavy  steamers.  The 
fixed  dock  was  built  at  Hunter's  point,  up  the  bay  a  short  distance,  by  a  company  organized  in  1867,  and  is  421 
feet  long  on  the  keel -blocks,  120  feet  wide  on  top,  and  60  feet  in  the  clear  on  the  bottom,  32  feet  deep,  with  22  feet 
of  water  on  the  miter-sill.  It  is  quarried  out  of  the  serpentine  rock,  the  sides  being  made  of  Puget  sound  fir,  in 
beams  10  inches  square,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series  of  steps,  and  secured  with  IJ-inch  bolts  of  California 
manufacture,  sulphured  into  the  rock.  The  keel-blocks  are  of  laurel  from  Eussian  river.  The  gate  is  a  caisson  of 
Oregon  fir,  calked,  coppered,  and  fastened  with  treenails  and  composition  bolts  and  spikes,  and  is  92  feet  long,  20 
feet  beam,  68  feet  keel,  and  24  feet  hold.  A  double  steam-engine,  with  pumps,  is  placed  within  the  caisson.  The 
two  engines  to  pump  out  the  dock,  with  cylinders  22  by  48  inches,  are  run  on  high  pressure,  and  are  supplied  from  4 
tubular  boilers,  each  16  feet  long  and  54  inches  in  diameter.  Each  pump  lifts  30,000  gallons  -a  minute.  This  dock 
cost  $675,000,  and  is  an  important  element  in  the  shipping  resources  of  the  port.  The  floating-docks  are  of  different 
sizes.  One  is  80  feet  wide  by  210  feet  long,  and  takes  out  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats ;  the  other  is  for  tugs 
and  small  craft.  Eepair  work  of  more  than  $600,000  in  value  isi  done  at  these  docks  and  at  the  wharves  and  sail- 
lofts  of  the  city  every  year. 

At  Oakland,  across  the  bay,  there  are  two  large  yards  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  the  ferry 
companies.  Two  wooden  side-wheel  steamboats  were  put  together  there  in  the  census  year,  the  materials  having 
been  gotten  out  in  the  East  and  shipped  to  California.  The  work  at  these  yards,  each  of  which  has  marine  railways, 
is  mainly  in  repairing  the  steamboats  of  the  companies. 

At  various  places  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  up  the  Sacramento  river  there  is  some  building  of 
vessels.  Plat-boats  and  stern- wheel  steamboats  are  required  on  the  river,  and  short  scow-schooners  are  required 
for  the  brick,  wood,  and  hay  trades  of  the  city.  There  are  few  regular  yards,  the  work  being  done  by  carpenters, 
who  are  hired  to  do  the  job,  or  by  amateurs.  Scow-schooners  are  about  50  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  deep, 
I  and  on  deck  are  about  9  feet  broad  at  the  ends,  with  the  bow  and  stern  raking  considerably  from  the  flat  of  the 
floor. 

Humboldt  bay  ranks  second  in  importance  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  ship-building,  and  is  the  center  of  the  redwood 
lumber  region.  The  bay  is  thronged  with  lumber  schooners  engaged  in  that  trade  to  San  Francisco,  and  excellent 
facilities  exist  for  the  building  of  vessels.  In  the  years  1874, 1875,  and  1876  the  bay  produced  31  schooners,  registering 
4,059  tons,  but  latterly  the  vessels  built  at  Humboldt  have  been  schooners  of  250  and  300  tons  register,  which  are 
smart  and  handsome,  and  are  noted  for  their  speed  and  good  qualities.  The  yards  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
saw-mills,  and  get  their  timber  for  $10  and  $12  per  thousand. 

The  general  custom  in  building  vessels  on  this  coast,  so  far  as  payments  are  concerned,  is  that  seldom  anything 
is  paid  when  the  keel  is  laid.    Sometimes  the  builder  receives  a  small  amount  when  the  contract  is  signed,  but  the 
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payments  are  usually  divided  into  four  parts ;  one  quarter  when  the  frames  are  all  up,  another  when  the  vessel  is 
ceiled  and  the  deck -frame  is  in,  another  when  it  is  planked  and  the  decks  are  laid,  and  the  last  quarter  when  it  is 
complete  for  sea,  with  the  exception  of  provisions.  Others  only  contract  for  hull,  spars,  and  iron  work,  the  owner 
furnishing  the  outat.  When  a  builder  starts  a  vessel  and  has  little  money,  the  owner  supplying  him  with  materials 
and  money,  his  claim  is  good  after  the  vessel  is  launched. 

OEEGON. 

Few  sailing  vessels  are  built  in  Oregon.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber,  but  as  the  population  of  the  state 
lives  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  the  production  of  the  ship-yards  is  almost  entirely  in  the  line  of  vessels  for  river 
transportation.  A  small  schooner  was  built  in  1845  at  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  by  traders 
for  their  own  imperative  needs,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  few  other 
small  schooners  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  on  the  rivers,  but  the  production  has  not  been  numerous. 
As  it  belongs  properly  to  the  chapter  on  steam  vessels  to  describe  the  industry  in  this  state,  reference  is  made  to 
that  chapter. 

At  Coos  bay,  Oregon,  on  the  sea-coast,  one,  two,  or  three  schooners,  ranging  from  200  to  500  tons  register,  have 
been  built  annually  for  20  years  for  the  lumber  trade.  The  yards  are  near  the  saw-mills.  These  schooners 
are  flat,  one-decked  vessels,  with  long  bows,  handsome  square  sterns,  and  broad  beam,  and  are  excellent  sea  boats. 
The  schooner  Isabel,  of  185  tons,  was  103  feet  in  register  length,  29  feet  beam,  and  9J  feet  depth  of  hold ;  the 
George  0.  Perkins,  of  389  tons,  142  feet  long,  33J  feet  beam,  and  11§  feet  hold ;  the  barkentine  Klikitat,  of  493  tonsj 
one-decker,  163  feet  long,  39  feet  beam,  and  12 J  feet  hold ;  the  schooner  Trustee,  of  281  tons,  133 J  feet  long,  35 J  feet 
beam,  and  9J  feet  hold ;  and  these  are  the  average  sizes  of  vessels  in  the  lumber  trade  of  that  bay.  It  was  difficult 
to  learn  the  cost  of  these  schooners  accurately,  but  they  probably  cost  $70  per  register  ton.  Wages  have  been 
$3  50  and  $4  a  day,  and  fir  costs  not  to  exceed  $12  per  thousand  feet.  A  few  large  vessels  have  been  built  on  the 
bay.  The  Western  Shore  was  constructed  there  for  a  San  Francisco  firm,  and  it  is  said  that  this  ship  made  the 
fastest  three  consecutive  runs  to  Liverpool  on  record.    Her  best  time  was  97  days  from  the  Columbia  river  to  Liverpool. 

WASHINGTON  TBREITORY. 

There  are  11  ship-yards  in  Washington  territory,  all  of  them  on  Puget  sound  and  its  branches.  Small  sloops 
and  schooners  were  built  at  various  places  more  than  25  years  ago.    The  names  of  some  of  the  first  of  any  size  are: 

Tons. 

1859.  Schooner  General  Harney,  built  at  Whatcom 60 

1863.  Steamboat  J.  B.  Libby,  built  at  IJtsaladdy 119 

1865.  Steamboat  Colfax,  built  at  Seabeck 83 

1867.  Schooner  Alaska,  built  at  Port  Townsend 139 

Schooner  Cora,  built  at  Port  Orchard 155 

Steamer  Chehalis,  built  at  Turn  Water 88 

Bark  North  West,  built  at  Port  Madison 515 

1868.  Bark  Tidal  Wave,  built  at  Port  Madison 603 

Schooner  Clara  Light,  built  at  Steilacoom 179 

Barkentine  Grace  Roberts,  built  at  Port  Orchard 269 

1869.  Schooner  Alice  Haake,  built  at  Port  Blakeley 253 

Propeller  S.  L.  Mastick,  built  at  Port  Discovery 194 

Bark  Forest  Queen,  built  at  Port  Ludlow 511 

Steamer  Alida,  built  at  Seattle ' - 114 

1870.  Steamer  Favorite,  built  at  Utsaladdy 257 

Steamer  Etta  White,  built  at  Freeport 97 

1871.  Steamer  Zephyr,  built  at  Seattle 161 

Ship  Wild  Wood,  built  at  Port  Madison 1,099 

1872.  Steamer  Blakeley,  built  at  Port  Blakeley 176 

Schooner  Serena  Thayer,  built  at  Port  Blakeley 206 

1873.  Steamer  Empire,  built  at  Port  Madison 732 

Barkentine  Modoc,  built  at  Utsaladdy 452 

Schooner  Z.  B.  Haywood,  built  at  Port  Ludlow  by  Hall  Brothers,  their  first  on  Puget  sound. 

Since  1873  there  has  been  a  regular  building  business  at  Port  Ludlow,  Port  Madison,  Port  Blakeley,  Seabeck, 
and  Seattle.    The  largest  vessel  was  the  ship  Olympus,  of  1,110  tons,  built  at  Seabeck  in  1880. 

The  vessels  of  Puget  sound  have  been  mainly  schooners  and  barkentines  for  the  exportation  of  lumber  to  the 
lower  coast,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Australia,  and  steamboats  (stern-wheelers)  for  the  local  trade  and 
passenger  traflSc  of  the  Sound  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it.  A  few  large  sailing  vessels,  not  exceeding  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  have  been  built  for  the  grain  trade  to  Liverpool.  All  the  tonnage  of  the  Sound  has  been  built  from 
yellow-flr  timber,  with  pine  and  cedar  for  the  cabins  and  lanrel  and  white  oak  for  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 
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The  leading  and  most  profitable  industry  of  Paget  sound  is  lumbering.  Fir  forests  completely  cover  the 
face  of  the  land  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  view  from  the  steamboats  is  an  unbroken  wilderness  of  dark-green 
trees  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  towering  snow-clad  mountains  rising  here  and  there  from  its  surface.  There 
are  15  or  20  saw-mills  at  different  points  from  Port  Discovery  to  Tacoma  and  Olympia  at  the  head  of  the  Sound, 
and  lumber  camps  have  been  established  near  them,  often  within  a  stone'sthrow  of  the  water's  edge.  The  ship- 
yards have  all  been  established  in  the  saw-mill  towns,  and  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  mills.  At  Port  Blakeley  a 
lightly  built  railroad  track  has  been  made  from  the  mill  to  the  yard,«to  c^rry  up  ^  hat  lumber  is  required.  The 
nearness  to  the  mills  enables  a  builder  to  order  the  timber  as  fast,  as  he  needs  and  to  save  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Port  Townsend  is  a  small  place  on  the  edge  of  a  bay  near  the  entrance  to  the  Sound.  There  has  been  some 
building  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  here.  All  the  coasting  propellers  from  San  Francisco  call  at  this  point,  and 
extensive  wharves  have  been  built  for  their  accommodation.  All  back  of  the  town  are  fir  forests,  and  the  shore  is 
lined  with  vast  quantities  of  fir  drift-wood.  The  only  vessel  building  in  1881  was  a  small  propeller,  which  a 
carpenter  was  making  largely  out  of  stuff  he  had  picked  up  on  the  beach.    There  was  no  saw-mill  here. 

On  Discovery  bay,  back  of  the  town  a  few  miles,  is  located  a  large  saw-mill,  at  which  a  few  vessels  have  been 
built.  This  beautiful  bayis  10  miles  long,  the  water  deep  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  shores  are  covered  with  dense 
woods.  The  bay  is  well  fitted  for  ship-building.  Two  schooners  of  473  tons,  a  propeller  of  194  tons,  and  a  barkentine 
©f  450  tons  have  been  built  close  by  the  saw-mill.  It  was  stated  here  that  fir  is  as  good  as  hackmatack  for  its 
tenacious  grip  on  an  iron  bolt  and  freedom  from  corrosive  acids,  but  in  spiking  on  the  harpings  and  rib-bands  to  hold 
the  frames  in  position  builders  have  to  use  iron  washers  under  the  head  of  the  spikes,  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  harpings  off.  The  mill  sells  ship  timber,  taking  the  vessel  right  through,  long  and  short 
together,  for  $12  a  thousand ;  the  frame  stuff  costs  only  $10  a  thousand.  The  woods  hereabout  are  full  of  gigantic 
white  cedar  trees,  an  excellent  material  for  cabins  and  houses.  Laurel  trees  were  noticed  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
bay  often  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  all  gnarled  and  crooked. 

Port  Ludlow  has  been  a  building  town  for  20  years.  The  village  has  the  largest  saw-mill  on  the  Sound,  and 
the  only  one  that  can  cut  a  log  which  is  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  idle  in  1881,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  certain 
expected  machinery,  but  a  barkentine  was  being  built  then  with  lumber  towed  up  from  Port  Gamble.  The 
principal  firm  of  builders  in  the  territory  established  themselves  here  in  1873  and  built  a  schooner  or  barkentine 
nearly  every  year  down  to  1880,  when  they  moved  to  Port  Blakeley,  opposite  Seattle.  A  few  years  ago  labor  could 
be  had  for  $2  50  and  $3  a  day ;  now  the  men  are  paid  $3  a  day,  and  are  supplied  with  cabins  to  live  in  and  with  food 
at  a  cook-house  run  by  a  Chinaman.  Their  pay  thus  amounts  to  $4  a  day.  A  barkentine  160  feet  long,  38  feet 
beam,  and  14  feet  hold,  built  when  wages  were  low,  cost  $34,500 ;  the  same  vessel  would  now  cost  $38,500..  The 
saw-mill  here  supplies  sawed  timber  for  ship-building  for  $12,  taking  the  ship  right  through.  The  ordinary 
pieces  for  frames  and  iilanking  are  sold  for  $10  a  thousand;  finishing  lumber  for  $20  a  thousand;  but  the  price  is 
sometimes  $12  and  $22  a  thousand,  respectively. 

The  barkentine  building  at  Port  Ludlow  was  172  feet  long  on  water  and  182  feet  on  deck,  molded;  39J  feet 
beam  molded,  and  21^  feet  in  molded  depth  amidships — a  broad  and  full  vessel,  calculated  to  have  great  stability, 
and  to  carry  800,000  feet  of  fir,  350,000  feet  of  it  on  deck.  Her  scantling  will  show  the  best  results  of  experience  with 
the  yellow  fir.  Keel,  166  feet  long,  in  two  lengths,  one  of  them  of  112  feet,  the  keel  in  two  depths;  total  size,  16  by 
30  inches;  shoe,  8  inches.  Frames,  double,  22  by  15J  inches,  molded  12  inches  at  the,  bilge  and  7|  inches  at  the 
gunwale.  Double  floors  amidships;  room  and  space,  28  inches.  Keelson,  16  by  50  inches;  sister  keelsons,  16  by 
16  inches,  with  pieces  112  feet  long  in  the  keelsons.  Ceiling,  on  the  floor,  4  inches  thick,  16  inches  wide;  10  feet  on 
the  bilge,  10  inches  thick;  clamps,  8  inches.  Planking  of  bottom,  4  inches,  16  inches  wide;  garboards,  7,  6,  and  5 
inches ;  wales,  5  inches  thick,  tapering  to  4  inches  at  the  hooding  ends,  and  7J  inches  wide.  Beams,  14  by  16  inches, 
spaced  4  feet,  with  one  lodging  knee  and  a  heavy  hanging  knee  at  each  beam  end.  Water-way,  12  by  20  inches; 
plank-sheer  and  rail,  each  6  by  18  inches;  decking,  4  by  4  inches.  Stanchions  to  beams,  10  by  16  inches,  strapped 
to  the  beams  and  keelson  with  3  by  J-inch  iron.  Composition  bolts  were  used  under  water,  galvanized  iron  above. 
The  vessel  was  square-fastened  with  1  bolt  and  3  locust  treenails  in  every  frame,  as  many  of  the  latter  as  possible 
going  clear  through,  and  wedged.  The  whole  vessel  was  of  yellow  fir,  including  the  stem.  The  dead-eyes  of  the 
rigging  were  put  on  with  an  iron  key,  which  could  be  quickly  knocked  out  to  clear  away  the  shrouds,  for  convenience 
in  loading  and  discharging  heavy  lumber.  Amidship  there  were  planted  four  short  masts,  or  shifting  posts,  heeling 
on  the  keelson  and  projecting  12  feet  above  the  deck,  to  keep  the  deck  load  of  lumber  from  moving  about  in  a  sea- 
way, and  iron  rods  were  to  be  carried  over  the  top  of  the  lumber  from  the  posts  to  temporary  stanchions  lashed  to 
the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel.  It  took  400,000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  this  barkentine,  but  her  cost  was  not  known  when 
the  yard  was  visited.  The  lumber  for  this  vessel  cost  not  to  exceed  $10  per  thousand  feet.  Wages  were  equivalent 
,  to  $4  a  day. 

Port  Gamble  is'  a  large  saw-mill  town  at  the  entrance  to  Hood's  canal.  A  fleet  of  from  5  to  10  schooners, 
barkentiues,  and  barks  are  constantly  loading  there  with  lumber,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  own  most  of  them. 
Being  Maine  men  by  birth,  their  vessels  have  mostly  been  ordered  from  the  Maine  yards,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  build  on  Puget  sound. 

Port  Madison  built  no  vessels  in  the  census  year.  The  Wild  Wood,  a  bark  built  there  in  1871,  was  opened  in 
1882,  and  was  found  as  sound  and  bright  as  when  new. 
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Seabeck,  a  saw-mill  town  on  Hood's  canal,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  dense  fir  forest,  and  faces  a  magnificent  range  of 
snow-clad  mountains,  which  lie  across  the  country  many  miles  away.  The  yard  is  a  stone's-throw  from  the  mill. 
The  builder  had  built  on  Puget  sound  up  to  1881  the  bark  Forest  Queen,  of  511  tons,  at  Port  Ludlow,  which 
carries  650,000  feet  of  lumber;  the  two-masted  lumber  schooner  Leads;  the  bark  Cassandra  Adams,  of  1,127  tons, 
now  in  the  grain  trade,  which  cost  $72,000;  the  tug  Holyoke;  the  ship  Olympus,  of  1,110  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000;  and  the  barkentines  Mary  Winkle  and  Eetriever.  The  Retriever  was  161  feet  long  to  the  after-side  of 
the  stern  post,  37  feet  beam,  and  13J  feet  depth  of  hold,  and, was  of  about  600  tons  register.  She  had  lumber 
ports  in  her  bow  and  stern.  Her  greatest  breadth  was  amidships.  The  bow  was  sharp,  with  hollow  water-lines, 
and  was  cut  away  at  the  fore  foot,  as  in  all  lumber  vessels. 

The  Cassandra  Adams  is  a  two-decker,  and  carries  1,950  or  2,000  net  tons  of  wheat  as  her  cargo.  She  has 
made  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  in  114  days  (good  fair  time),  and  has  brought  1,500  gross  tons  of 
coal  from  England  home  in  110  days.  Her  register  dimensions  are:  Length,  196J  feet;  breadth,  40^  feet;  depth 
of  hold,  22  feet;  total  length  from  chock  to  taffrail,  210J  feet;  keel,  184  feet.  The  frames,  double,  are  24  by  18 
inches  over  the  keel,  molded  10  inches  at  the  lower  deck  and  7J  at  the  upper  deck ;  room  and  space,  30  inches ; 
lower-deck  beams,  15  by  18  inches ;  upper-deck  beams,  12  by  18  inches,  spaced  6 J  feet ;  ceiling  for  13  feet  on 
the  bilge,  14  inches,  tapering  to  8  inches  above ;  outer  planking,  5  inches ;  decking,  4  inches.  The  vessel  was 
over-sparred  originally,  the  fore  and  main  yards  being  90  feet  long  and  the  lower  topsail  yards  80  feet ;  but  she 
was  altered  after  a  few  voyages,  the  long  lower  yards  being  removed  and  the  80-foot  yards  lowered  to  take  their 
places.    Other  alterations  were  made  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  top  gear.    Her  dead  rise  was  about  13°. 

The  Olympus  was  the  largest  single-decked  ship  in  the  world.  She  was  built  for  the  lumber  tr<*de  from  Puget 
sound,  and  her  ordinary  cargo  was  1,250,000  feet  of  fir;  but  on  one  trip  she  carried  1,450,000  feet,  of  which  700,000 
feet  was  on  deck.  In  her  first  11  months  this  ship  earned  $40,000  in  freights,  which  paid  half  her  cost.  She  was 
burned  at  sea  north  of  cap.e  Flattery,  a  fire  having  started  in  some  bales  of  hay  in  the  hold,  into  which  a  spark  had 
been  accidentally  dropped.  The  Olympus  was  built  full,  with  about  28  inches  dead  rise,  and  over  1,400,000  feet 
of  lumber  and  65  tons  of  fastening  were  consumed  in  her  construction.  The  stem  raked  considerably,  as  in  all 
Pacific  coast  vessels.  Her  dimensions  and  scantling  were:  Keel,  210  feet  long;  223|-  feet  long  on  deck;  beam,  43J 
feet ;  hold,  17^  feet.  Keel,  20  by  48  inches.  Frames,  double,  24  by  19  inches  over  the  keel,  molded  9  inches  at 
the  deck;  room  and  space,  30  inches;  keelson,  20  by  81  inches;  sister  keelsons,  20  by  40  inches;  a  strake  next  to 
them,  9  by  16  inches.  The  long  keelson  bolts  were  over  11  feet  long,  and  were  of  IJ-inch  iron,  a  250-pound  hammer 
being  used  to  drive  them,  pile-driver  fashion.  Ceiling  on  the  floor,  5  inches;  on  bilge  and  up  to  the  deck,  10  inches, 
the  thick  strakes  edge- bolted  in  every  space  with  1  J-inch  iron;  garboards,  12  inches;  bottom  plank,  5  inches ;  from 
bilge  to  deck,  6  inches,  plank  square-fastened  with  through  treenails;  beams,  18  by  22  inches,  spaced  about  7^  feet; 
8-inch  lodging  knees,  fir,  and  two  10-  and  11-inch  hanging  knees  at  each  beam  end,  the  knees  spreading  diagonally 
below  the  beam;  hanging  knees  molded  26  inches  in  the  throat,  with  arms  of  5  and  9  feet;  water-way,  3  strakes  of 
12  by  14  inches;  plank-sheer  and  main  rail,  8  by  22  inches;  decking,  4  by  4  inches;  stanchions  of  bulwark,  8  by  12 
inches ;  beam  stanchions,  12  by  22  inches,  strapped  to  beam  and  kneed  to  keelson,  and  4  Sampson  or  shifting  posts, 
projecting  13  feet  above  the  deck.  The  yards  on  the  fore  and  main  masts  were  80,  72,  63,  50,  41,  and  34  feet,  while 
those  on  the  mizzen-mast  were  62,  57,  50|,  40J,  34,  and  30  feet,  and  the  main  rigging  was  susceptible  of  being  cast 
loose  when  loading  and  discharging  cargo.  The  ship  spread  about  5,200  yards  of  canvas,  being  sparred  in  accordance 
with  long  experience  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Pacific.    She  carried  a  donkey-engine  in  a  deck-house  forward. 

The  yard  at  Seabeck  has  a  jig-saw  and  works  out  all  the  frames  by  steam-power.  The  town  presents  great 
advantages  for  ship- building,  as  the  water  of  Hood's  canal,  which  is  a  broad  lagoon,  is  deep  and  free  from  rocks, 
and  never  freezes  in  the  winter  time.  Timber  covers  the  whole  country  in  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  This 
territory  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  American,  Swedish,  and  German  labor,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  good  mechanics, 
and  with  a  thoroughly  systematic  way  of  doing  business  large  vessels  ought  to  be  built  at  Seabeck  for  $45  a  ton. 

At  Port  Blakeley  there  is  one  yard.  The  Halls  built  a  few  large  ships  in  their  earlier  years  at  Cohasset, 
Massachusetts ;  but  when  the  clipper  era  began  they  went  to  Boston  and  engaged  in  the  general  ship  work  of  l,hat  port. 
In  1873  one  of  them  came  to  Port  Ludlow,  whither  the  others  followed  him  the  next  year,  and  in  1880  they  came  to  Port 
Blakeley.  Up  to  1881  they  had  built  a  pilot-boat  of  59  tons,  a  yacht  of  52  tons,  15  lumber  schooners,  3,348  tons ; 
8  Sandwich  Island  schooners,  853  tons;  4  barkentines,  1,578  tons;  and  2  steamers,  475  tons;  a  total  of  31  vessels 
and  6,365  tons.  The  average  cost  of  these  vessels  has  been  about  $70  per  register  ton,  but  in  consequence  of 
good  management  and  the  use  of  machinery  this  cost  is  being  steadily  reduced,  and  it  is  now  not  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  vessels  of  similar  sizes  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  owners  have  fitted  up  the  Port  Blakeley  yard  at  considerable 
expense,  and  have  sent  a  delegate  to  Bath, Maine,  to  report  on  the  labor-saving  appliances  there  employed  and  to 
purchase  steam  saws,  planers,  and  a  full  equipment  for  their  yard.  Their  schooners  are  fast,  handsome,  and  popular, 
and  have  long,  sharp  bows,  with  slightly  hollow  lines,  the  top  sides  having  a  faint  curve  home,  and  at  the 
stem  round  in  sharply  over  the  arch-hoard  in  a  strikingly  graceful  fashion.  There  is  not  a  straight  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  hulls  anywhere.  Located  near  a  large  saw-mill,  the  Halls  have  run  a  light  railroad  track  down  to 
the  mill  and  bring  up  their  lumber  on  platform  cars.  For  keelson  pieces  over  90  feet  in  length  they  pay  816  a 
thousand;  for  less  than  90  feet,  $11  a  thousand;  for  bed  logs  for  center-board  schooners  and  rough,  clear  lumber  for 
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stanchions,  $16;  planting  clear  of  heart  and  knots,  $12 ;  deck  plank,  planed,  $22  50 ;  for  all  the  rest  of  the  material 
in  the  ship,  $11;  bnt  the  average  of  the  vessel  does  not  exceed  $12,  and  the  average  length  of  stuff  is  20  feet  more 
than  that  of  eastern  yards.    In  the  mold-loft  of  the  yard  there  are  fir  battens  "for  laying  down"  90  feet  in  length. 

A  barkentine  180  feet  in  length,  162J  feet  on  the  keel,  38  feet  beam,  and  15  feet  hold  was  in  frame  in  the  winter  of 
1881.  The  keel  was  in  two  pieces,  one  of  them  126  feet  long  and  26  by  15  inches  wide,  with  a  6-inch  shoe  in  addition ; 
scarfs  15  feet.  The  frames  were  22  by  16  inches,  spaced  31  inches;  filling  pieces  between  the  frames,  6  feet  long,  to 
receive  the  chain-plate  bolts;  keelson,  16  by  40  inches;  sister  keelsons,  14  by  14 ;  beams,  13  by  15  inches,  spaced 
3  feet;  decking,  4  inches;  stern-post,  26  by  28  inches;  stanchions,  8  by  15  inches,  strapped  to  beams  and  keelson; 
stem,  fir,  with  root  at  the  heel;  gripe  piece,  laurel.  The  planking  was  5  inches  thick.  The  rudder-post  projects 
below  the  planking  to  avoid  leaks — a  practice  now  general  on  the  coast. 

At  Seattle  there  are  two  small  marine  railways,  besides  one  other  small  yard,  and  there  are  two  or  three  persons 
in  the  town  other  than  the  owners  of  the  above  property  who  occasionally  build  small  schooners  and  steamboats. 
The  first  steam  mill  on  the  Sound  was  set  up  at  Seattle  in  1853,  and  although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  30 
years  the  only  observable  impression  that  has  been  made  on  the  dense  fir  forests  is  the  clearing  of  a  space  for  the 
town  to  stand  on.  The  town  is  a  large  collection  of  houses,  spreading  all  over  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay,  and  stumps  of  trees  are  scattered  all  through.  The  bay  is  the  only  considerable  harbor  on  the 
Sound  with  an  abundance  of  good  anchorage  ground  for  vessels.  There  are  valuable  deposits  of  coal  a  few  miles 
inland  which  are  being  mined,  and  a  large  number  of  coal  s^iips  visit  the  wharves  of  the  town  every  year.  Four 
iron  steam  colliers  have  been  recently  built  in  Pennsylvania  to  carry  this  coal  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco.  The 
owner  of  the  marine  railway  has  been  in  Seattle  for  20  years,  and  has  built  many  small  vessels,  schooners,  and 
stern-wheel  steamboats.  Most  of  the  stern-wheel  boats  of  the  Sound  have  been  made  on  this  bay.  In  1881  the 
cost  of  fir,  delivered  in  the  ship-yards,  was  $10  a  thousand  feet  for  frame  timber,  $12  for  timber  over  45  feet  in  length, 
and  $15  for  pieces  from  60  to  100  feet  in  length.  The  decking  and  finishing  lumber  cost  $20  a  thousand;  for  a 
500-ton  vessel  the  material  could  be  bought  for  from  $12  to  $15  a  thousand  right  through.  Builders  had  noticed  a 
dift'erence  in  the  lasting  qualities  of  fir  cut  in  winter  and  that  cut  in  summer,  as  some  of  the  early  boats  whose 
frames  were  hewed  out  in  the  woods  in  winter  in  the  eastern  fashion  proved  lasting  and  serviceable,  while  others 
built  from  timber  taken  from  the  saw-mill  without  regard  to  the  season  of  cutting  decayed  rapidly.  Fir  vessels 
have  been  known  to  last  from  27  to  35  years._  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  all  along  the  Sound  about  this,  and 
most  of  the  builders  intend  to  select  their  timber  hereafter  from  winter-cut  trees.  The  vessels  built  at  Seattle  in 
the  census  year  were :  2  stern- wheel  steamboats,  321  tons,  1  propeller  and  1  side- wheel  boat,  473  tons.  The  side- 
wheeler  was  for  the  navigation  of  the  open  Sound,  for  which  stern-wheel  boats  are  not  suited  in  the  winter  time, 
as  the  wind  catches  in  their  high  sterns  and  makes  them  hard  to  steer.  They  are  therefore  used  for  the  rivers  of 
the  territory.    Seattle  has  the  only  repairing  business  of  the  territory,  and  wages  are  $3  75  and  $4  a  day. 

At  Tacoma,  'Sew  Dungeness,  Utsaladdy,  and  a  few  other  places  on  the  Sound  small  vessels  and  boats  were  built 
in  the  census  year  for  local  use.  When  William  H.  Seward  visited  these  towns  he  said :  "  Sooner  or  later  the 
world's  ship-yard  will  be  located  here." 

The  cost  per  ton  of  new  vessels  on  Puget  sound  closely  approximates  that  of  the  Bast,  and,  except  for  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  cost  on  Puget  sound  would  be  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  immense 
and  growing  grain  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  seems  to  guarantee  a  cargo  to  a  ship  immediately  after  launching,  and 
when  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  completed  its  lines  through  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  from  the  wheat-fields 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  the  new  ship  can  load  before  leaving  the  Sound.  It  was  a  Bath-built  ship,  the  Dakota, 
which  in  1881  carried  away  from  Tacoma  the  first  cargo  of  grain.  The  ships  for  this  trade  were  built  in  a  state  3,000 
miles  away,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  local  ship-building  timber  and  pays  an  average  of  $35  a  thousand  feet  for 
her  timber,  when  on  Puget  sound  timber  can  be  bought  for  $12  a  thousand  feet — a  saving  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,000' 
on  a  big  ship.    Puget  sound  has  great  advantage  also  in  the  length  of  the  timber  it  can  furnish. 


ALASKA. 

Portions  of  Alaska  have  plenty  of  timber.  Its  production  is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  Indian  canoes,  of  which 
there  are  estrtnated  to  be  3,000  in  the  territory,  each  made  from  a  single  spruce  or  cedar  log  and  owned  by  natives^ 
Some  of  the  canoes  will  hold  60  persons.    The  records  of  the  custom-house  at  Sitka  show  only  the  following  vessels; 
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These,  with  the  exception  of  the  scow-schooner  L.  L.  Martin,  were  all  built  at  Kadiak  and  Oonalashka.  In 
January,  1882,  there  were  five  small  schooners  of  about  20  tons  each  constructing  at  Kadiak  island.  The  yellow 
cedar  of  Alaska  is  admirably  adapted  to  ship-building  purposes,  and  in  a  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
Collector  William  Gouvemeur  Morris,  dated  November  25,  1878,  this  subject  was  alluded  to. 

I^fOETHERN  LAKES. 

The  facts  about  the  building  of  sailing  vessels  on  the  northern  lakes  are  introduced  in  this  chapter  because  the- 
vessels  built  are  of  large  size  and  resemble  in  character  the  sailing  tonnage  of  the  ocean  coasts. 

The  northern  lakes  seem  to  have  invited  navigation  as  early  as  1679,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  little  60-ton 
schooner  Grifan,  built  on  the  Niagara  river  in  that  year  for  La  Salle,  the  Catholic  missionary,  was  the  first  vessel 
on  the  lakes.  This  schooner,  carrying  La  Salle,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  six  persons,  set  sail  in  August  for 
Mackinaw,  where  she  arrived  safely,  and  was  there  loaded  with  furs  for  a  return  voyage,  but  was  never  heard 
from  after  her  departure.  In  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  this  schooner  carried  a  square  sail  on  the 
forward  mast.  Sloops  and  small  schooners  were  occasionally  seen  on  lakes  Erie,  Hurou,  and  Michigan  during  the 
years  of  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  country,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  revolutionary  war  that  any  great 
number  were  constructed.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  vessel  on  lake  Ontario  larger  than  an  Indian  batteau  was 
the  one  built  at  Sodus  Bay,  New  York,  in  1789.  During  the  20  years  preceding  the  war  of  1812  a  flourishing 
commerce  sprang  up  between  the  principal  towns  and  ports  on  the  lakes,  and  quite  a  number  of  sloops  and  small 
schooners  were  required  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  freight,  and  passengers.  The  ship-building  industry, 
however,  had  not  reached  any  special  development  when  that  war  broke  out;  and  it  will  be  remembered  (as 
elsewhere  stated)  that  in  order  to  construct  the  vessels  required  for  public  defense  it  was  necessary  to  bring  master 
builders  and  carpenters  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first  brig  on  the  lakes  is  believed  to  have  been  the  TJnion,^ 
of  96  tons,  built  in  1814, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  lakes,  as  in 
its  general  features  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shipping  of  the  ocean  coasts.  As  the  country  filled  with  people 
vessels  increased  in  number  and  sizej  they  were  often  built  too  large  for  the  times,  and  there  were  several  periods 
of  reaction  and  depression.  Builders  originally  followed  sea-coast  ideas,  but  as  the  special  requirements  of  the 
lake  trade  became  apparent  they  made  experiments  of  their  own  with  models  and  rigs,  and  finally  departed  entirely 
from  the  traditions  of  the  sea-coast  and  developed  a  class  of  tonnage  especially  suited  to  the  lakes  and  having  its 
own  peculiar  character. 

The  first  ship  on  the  lakes  was  the  Julia  Palmer,  of  about  300  tons,  built  at  Buffalo  in  1836.  Several  other 
ships  and  a  number  of  barks  were  employed  after  that  date  in  trading  to  the  upper  lakes,  but  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  demonstrated  the  entire  unsuitability  of  the  square  rig  for  these  waters. 

The  first  clipper  schooner  was  the  Challenge,  which  was  built  at  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  in  1851,  by  William 
W.  Bates.  She  was  80  feet  long  on  the  load-line,  22  feet  wide  on  the  main  beam,  and  6J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and 
differed  from  the  ordinary  type  of  lake  vessels  in  having  greater  proportionat*  breadth,  lighter  draught,  a  longer  and 
sharper  bow,  and  greater  lifting  power  at  the  bow.  The  dead-flat  section  was  located  amidships.  She  carried  a 
center-board,  and  a  red  stripe  was  painted  on  her  side  to  show  the  light-draught  water-line.  During  the  construction 
of  this  little  vessel  a  great  controversy  raged  in  the  shipping  circles  of  the  lakes  in  regard  to  the  innovation  on 
established  models.  The  Challenge  Reimbursed  her  owners  in  two  years,  and  the  Clipper  City  was  then  built 
in  1853  by  the  same  constructor  for  the  same  owners.  When  the  Clipper  City  was  ready  for  sea  there  was  put  into 
her  cabin,  in  a  frame,  a  scale  of  displacement,  showing  her  weight  at  any  depth  of  immersion,  the  object  being  to 
supply  the  means  for  a  close  estimate  of  the  tally  of  a  lumber  cargo.  This  scale  of  displacement  was  drawn  by  a 
man  who  was  afterward  governor  of  Wisconsin.     These  two  schooners  introduced  the  clipper  idea. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  vessel  on  the  lakes  to  have  her  load-line  marked  on  her  sides  was  the  E.  B.  Hayes, 
built  at  Gibraltar,  Michigan,  by  Linn  &  Craig.  The  rules  for  free-board  and  load-line  on  the  lakes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  rules  for  construction  of  lake  vessels,  prepared  for  E.  P.  Dorr,  of  Buffalo,  in  1876,  free-board 
being  slightly  less  than  in  deep-sea  craft. 

The  clipper  idea  is  suited  for  schooners  on  the  lakes  that  draw  less  than  10  feet  of  water,  as  their  greater 
proportionate  breadth  would  give  them  a  lower  percentage  of  shell  to  gross  displacement  and  help  their  capacity  and 
burden.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that  the  ideas  of  40  years  ago  govern  the  vast  majority  of  owners  and 
builders  on  the  lakes,  and  the  preference  is  for  the  full  model.  The  big  vessels  are  limited  to  a  draught  of  14  or  15 
feet,  there  being  only  that  depth  of  water  over  the  reef  known  as  the  Lime-Kiln  Crossing,  in  the  short  river 
leading  from  lake  Huron  into  lake  Erie.  The  larger  sailing  craft  are  all  constructed  with  that  fact  in  view,  and, 
in  consequence,  are  either  perfectly  flat  on  the  floor  or  have  not  to  exceed  18  inches  of  dead  rise.  The  midship 
section  is  a  rectangle  with  the  lower  corners  rounded,  the  curves  of  the  bilge  amidship  being  swept  in  with  a  radius 
not  to  exceed  18  inches.  With  reference  to  passing  through  the  Welland  canal,  and  also  to  the  navigation  of 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  rivers  that  constitute  so  many  of  the  harbors  of  lake  cities,  the  beam  of  sailing  vessels 
is  kept  narrow,  while  the  bows  are  full  and  the  stem  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so.  The  lake  model,  so  called,  is 
therefore  characterized  by  great  length  and  fuUness,  the  body  of  the  vessel  being  nearly  straight.    The  broadest  part 
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is  rather  forward  of  amidship,  and  the  sterns  are  square  and  very  broad  on  deck.  The  visitor  from  the  Atlantic 
■coast,  accustomed  to  the  untrammeled  models  of  deep-sea  schooners,  is  greatly  struck  by  the  odd  appearance 
of  the  lake  hulls.  Nevertheless,  the  lakers  are  admirable  vessels,  and  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  commerce  iu 
-which  they  are  employed,  being  fast,  great  carriers,  cheap,  and  profitable.  No  more  can  be  said  of  any  vessels. 
The  difference  in  dimensions  between  the  lake  and  ocean  models  will  appear  from  the  following  data,  showing  the 
approximate  register  measurements  of  fair  average  schooners  of  various  sizes : 

„„-  ,  c  Lake  schooner :  Length,  146  feet ;  beam,  26  feet ;  hold,  12  feet. 


Ocean  schooner :  Length,  125  feet ;  beam,  32  feet ;  hold,  10^  feet. 
P^|,  ,  <  Lake  schooner :  Length,  186  feet ;  beam,  34  feet ;  hold,  14  feet. 

/  Ocean  schooner :  Length,  145  feet ;  beam,  34  J  feet ;  hold,  16f  feet. 

„,„  (  Lake  schooner :  Length,  210  feet ;  beam,  36  feet ;  hold,  16  feet. 

(  Ocean  schooner :  Length,  175  feet ;  beam,  40  feet ;  hold,  17|  feet. 

(  Lakes :  Length,  278  feet ;  beam,  39  feet ;  hold,  21^  feet. 
(  Atlantic  coast :  Length,  205  feet ;  beam,  40  feet ;  hold,  22  feet. 

The  popular  style  of  vessel  on  the  lakes  is  the  three-masted  schooner  with  a  center -board  (Fig.  43),  carrying  at 
least  one  large  lower  yard  on  the  foremast,  although  frequently  having  two  or  three.  Its  rig  presents  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  of  the  schooner  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  owing  to  the  square  sails  and  the  difference  in  the  length 
•of  the  masts.  On  Atlantic  vessels  the  masts  are  usually  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
lakes.    A  comparison  will  be  interesting : 

MASTS  OF  ATLANTIC  COAST  SCHOONERS. 

500-ton  schooner :  Foremast,  89  feet ;  mainmast,  90  feet ;  mizzen-mast,  91  feet ;  all  three  topmasts,  52  feet. 
600-ton  schooner :  Foremast,  91  feet ;  mainmast,  92  feet ;  mizzen-mast,  93  feet ;  all  three  topmasts,  56  feet. 
750-ton  schooner :  Foremast,  93  feet ;  mainmast,  94  feet ;  mizzen-mast,  95  feet ;  all  three  topmasts,  58  feet. 

MASTS  OF  NORTHERN  LAKE  SCHOONERS. 

500-ton  schooner :  Foremast,  88  feet ;  fore- topmast,  65  feet ;  mainmast,  92  f  eet ;  main-topmast,  65  feet ;  mizzen-mast,  80  feet ;  mizzen 
"topmast,  ,58  feet. 

650-ton  schooner:  Foremast,  98  feet;  fore-topmast,  74  feet;  mainmast,  102  feet;  main-topmast,  74  feet;  mizzen-mast,  86  feet; 
■mizzen-topmast,  57  feet. 

S50-ton  schooner:  Foremast,  100  feet;  fore-topmast,  80  feet;  mainmast,  106  feet;  main-topmast,  80  feet;  mizzen-mast,  94  feet; 
mizzen-topmast,  75  feet. 

The  rake  of  the  masts  varies  from  f ,  4,  and  1  inch  to  the  foot,  going  aft,  to  J,  1,  and  IJ  inch  to  the  foot. 

The  lake  schooners  spread  so  large  an  area  of  canvas  that  the  spectacle  they  present  while  passing  and  repassing 
•certain  points  in  the  summer  time  is  a  beautiful  one.  At  Detroit,  for  instance,  past  which  city  they  must  nearly 
^11  go,  and  where  the  panorama  of  lake  commerce  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  ^cene  on  a  fair  summer's  day 
is  always  an  interesting  and  sometimes  an  exciting  one.  A  curious  feature  is  the  practice  of  collecting  from  three 
to  six  schooners,  arranged  tandem,  in  tow  of  a  large  freighting  propeller  or  a  large  tug.  The  vessels  are  about  500 
fathoms  apart,  and  are  each  attached  by  a  heavy  tow-line  of  that  length  to  the  one  ahead  of  it.  Each  vessel  spreads 
.all  the  sail  it  can  profitably  carry,  the  tug  or  propeller  puts  on  every  pound  of  steam,  and  the  tow  passes  rapidly  along 
to  its  destination.  When  out  on  any  of  the  lakes,  if  a  storm  should  arise,  the  tow-lines  are  all  cast  off  and  each 
vessel  takes  care  of  itself. 

The  shape  of  the  hulls  of  the  lake  schooners  permits  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  straight  timber  in  the  frames. 
The  floor  timbers,  and  for  a  long  distance  amidship  the  top  timbers  also,  are  nearly  straight.  It  is  the  practice, 
therefore,  to  cut  the  frames  out  of  heavy  plank  (or  flitch,  as  it  is  called),  5,  6,  or  7-inch  flitch  being  used,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  spacing  of- frames  being,  as  a  rule,  from  20  to  22  inches.  The  comparative  thinness  of 
the  timbers  rendering  injudicious  the  use  of  treenails  for  fastening  on  the  plank,  iron  bolts  and  spikes  are  used 
instead.  The  planking  is  usually  square-fastened  with  two  spikes  and  two  iron  bolts  in  each  frame,  but  the 
practice  varies,  in  some  vessels  three  spikes  and  one  bolt  being  used,  in  others  four  iron  bolts.  In  the  larger  hulls 
the  ceiling  and  sometimes  the  planking  is  edge-bolted.  The  main  keelson  is  laid  with  two  tiers  of  logs  only.  There 
is  a  sister  keelson  on  each  side  of  the  main  keelson,  and  the  floor  out  to  the  bilge  is  strengthened  with  a 
number  of  floor  keelsons,  varying  in  depth  from  1.0  to  16  inches,  placed  from  2  to  2|  feet  from  center  to  center.  The 
flooring  of  the  hold  is  laid  with  two  thicknesses  of  light  pine  or  hemlock  plank,  and  in  order  to  save  storage  room 
the  heavy  wooden  knees  characteristic  of  ocean  vessels  are  dispensed  with,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
introduced  being  accomplished  by  employing  a  strong  shelf  of  white  oak,  usually  5  inches  thick  and  often  30  inches 
wide,  edge-bolted  to  the  frames  and  strongly  bolted  to  the  beams.  This  shelf  is  composed  of  either  two  or  three 
streaks  of  plank,  one  streak  being  thicker  than  the  others,  the  beam  end  being  so  grooved  as  to  fit  down  over  the 
thicker  streak  and  bear  firmly  on  the  whole  width.  "White  oak  is  the  material  used  throughout  the  vessel,  except 
in  the  beams,  which  are  often  of  white  pine,  and  in  the  decking,  houses,  and  spars,  which  are  also  of  white  pine, 
some  of  the  lighter  spars  being  of  spruce.  Further  reference  is  made  to  the  details  of  construction  in  the  chapter 
on  steam  vessels ;  but  it  is  believed  that  all  the  main  points  in  which  the  carpentry  of  lake  vessels  differs  from 
■  .that  of  the  sea- coasts  are  represented  in  the  above  data. 
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The  standing  rigging  of  almost  all  the  lake  vessels  is  now  of  wire,  and  neariy  all  carry  topmast  shrouds.  Poop 
decks  are  a  regular  feature,  and  there  is  a  cabin  aft  on  the  poop  deck,  while  a  small  house  abaft  the  foremast  shelters 
the  crew.  The  vessels  have  topgallant  forecastle  decks  and  patent  windlasses.  All  the  fittings  of  lake  vessels  are 
of  the  most  improved  character. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  build  four-masted  schooners  for  the  lake  trade.  A  handsome 
one  was  on  the  stocks  at  Huron,  Ohio,  in  the  census  year.    She  was  278  feet  long  on  the  keel,  39  feet  on  the  main 
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team,  and  21A  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  the  overhang  of  the  stern  was  about  9  feet.  The  frames  were  cut  from  6-inch 
flitch;  they  were  triple  on  the  floor  and  double  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  molded  16  inches  over  the  keel,  15 
inches  at  the  bilge,  14  inches  just  above  the  turn,  and  8  inches  at  the  main  rail.  Eoom  and  space,  22  inches.  The 
main  keelson  was  16  by  17  inches ;  the  sister  keelsons,  16  by  16  inches ;  the  assistant  sister  keelsons,  14  by  14  mcbes. 
There  were  7  floor  keelsons  on  each  side  of  the  group  in  the  center,  the  first  one  on  each  side  sided  10  and  molded 
14  inches,  and  all  the  others  sided  8  and  molded  14  inches.    Spacing,  30  inches  from  center  to  center.    Flooring  of 
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the  hold,  2-inch  hemlock,  two  thicknesses;  ceiling  8,  9,  and  7  inches  thick  on  the  bilge,  diminishing  to  6  inches  at 
the  plank-sheer ;  outsid  e  planking,  all  5  inches.  The  ceiling  and  planking  are  edge-bolted  every  4  feet.  There  were 
about  300  tons  of  iron  fastening  in  this  vessel,  and  its  capacity  was  expected  to  be  from  3,300  to  3,500  tons  of  cargo 
dead  weight. 

One  five-master  has  been  built  of  such  dimensions  as  to  make  her  the  largest  schooner  in  the  world.  This 
vessel,  the  David  Dows  (Fig.  44),  was  constructed  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  finished  in  1881.  She  is  275  feet  long  over 
all,  260  feet  on  the  keel,  37^  feet  on  the  beam,  and  18  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  registers  1,419  tons,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  2,500  tons.  The  frames  of  this  vessel  (double)  were  14  by  18  inches  over  the  keel,  spaced  21 
inches ;  the  ceiling  7  and  9  inches  on  the  bilge,  6  inches  on  the  sides,  tapering  to  5  inches  at  the  plank-sheer,  and 
the  planking  4  inches.  The  hull  was  strapped  on  the  outside  with  iron.  A  middle  row  of  deck  beams  was 
introduced,  but  were  not  decked.  The  masts,  going  aft,  were  respectively  93,  97,  97,  93,  and  88  feet  long;  the 
topmasts,  65  feet,  except  the  jigger-topmast,  which  was  55  feet;  bowsprit,  37  feet;  jib-boom,  65  feet;  yards  on  the 
foremast,  75,  65,  55,  and  45  feet  long ;  booms,  50,  50,  46,  43,  and  36  feet  long ;  gaffe,  40, 40, 40, 38,  and  30  feet.  The 
David  Dows  carried  five  jibs  and  gaff  topsails,  and  was  a  noble-looking  vessel. 
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Fig.  44.— Five-masted  schooner  David  Dows. 

Bnilt  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  foi  the  grain  trade  of  the  northern  lakes. 


The  lake  fleet  finds  its  best  employment  in  transporting  the  lumber,  iron  ore,  and  grain  of  the  West  to> 
the  lower  ports,  where  the  cargoes  are  transferred  to  the  railroads  for  dispatch  to  inland  cities  or  to  Atlantic 
seaports.    The  Vessels  carry  back  large  quantities  of  coal  and  some  miscellaneous  merchandise. 

There  are  few  places  on  the  lakes  where  ship-yards  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  construction  of  sailing^ 
craft.  The  tendency  now  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  steam,  and  Toledo  and  Huron,  Ohio,  were  perhaps  the 
only  places  found  in  the  census  year  at  which  propellers  were  not  building.  A  description  of  the  industry  on  the 
lakes  can  more  appropriately  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  steam  vessels. 


GENEEAL  EEMAEKS. 

In  large  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  where  the  old  sailing-packet  and  clipper- 
ship  business  has  passed  into  the  control  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines,  the  common  expression  is,  "  The  day  of 
the  sailing  ship  is  past ;  hereafter  nothing  will  do  except  steam. "  This  is  especially  the  opinion  of  old  houses 
at  New  York,  which  have  sold  off  their  big  sailing  ships  one  by  one.  These  houses  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  passenger,  mail,  and  fast-freight  traffic  of  the  ports  at  which  they  were  established,  the  very  traffic  for  which 
the  foreign  lines  of  steamers  especially  competed.  Having  seen  this  traffic  taken  from  them  by  tbe  steamers,  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  packet  and  clipper  lines  look  upon  steam  vessels  as  the  only  carriers  of  the  future. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  different  feeling  in  the  country  towns,  whose  ships  are  built  for  the  general 
trade,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  sail  in  regular  lines,  but  go  hither  and  thither  to  every  part  of  the  world.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  particularly  the  current  opinion  is  anything  but  a  gloomy  one.  In  many  country  localities  the  cost 
of  building  is  reasonably  low.  The  old  shipping  houses  keep  on  constructing  new  sailing  ships  year  after  year, 
and  though  feeling  the  competition  of  steam  to  some  extent,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  operated  in  trades  in  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  successfully  introduced,  and  have  put  their  vessels  into  long  voyages  to  California,  China, 
Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  or  in  certain  branches  of  the  coasting  trade,  such  as  lumber  and  ice  carrying,  for 
which  sailing  vessels  are  better  adapted  than  steamers.  The  causes  which  have  affected  the  prosperity  of  ship- 
owners who  do  not  live  in  large  cities  are  not  so  much  traceable  to  the  development  of  steam  navigation  as  to  high 
taxes,  unfavorable  regulations,  excessive  port  charges,  and  the  unequal  tonnage  dues  which  tax  a  sailing  ship 
as  much  as  a  steamer  which  does  five  times  the  business.  The  country  ship-owners,  therefore,  believe  that  with 
favorable  national  legislation  they  can  employ  sailing  tonnage  profitably  and  successfully  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Considering  that  steam  has  made  such  progress  in  the  trade  between  large  ocean  ports,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
80  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  stiU  done  by  sailing  ships.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1882  (as  shown  by  the  Maritime  Register  of  Kew  York,  which  prints  every  week  a  list  of  all  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States),  there  were  5,351  vessels  actually  so  engaged  that  week,  of 
which  only  546  were  steam  vessels,  as  follows : 


I^ationality. 


Total . 

American  . 

Britisli 

Norwegian 
Swedisli . . . 
German  — 

Dutcli 

Belgian 

Danish  

French 

Spanish  ... 


Sailing 
vessels. 

steamers. 

4,805 

546 

837 

24 

1,974 

387 

736 

93 
355 

39 

25 

12 

1 

18 

18 

4 

55 

20 

91 

32 

Kationality. 


Portuguese 

Italian 

Austrian 

Bussian 

Greek 

Haytian 

Chilian 

Mexican 

Costa  Bican 

Hawaiian 

Miscellaneous  . 


Sailing 


21 
386 
130 

59 


Steamers. 


This  is  a  fair  average  showing  of  the  respective  number  of  sailers  and  steamers  now  in  our  foreign  trade  at  any 
one  date.  By  reason  of  its  larger  size  and  its  more  frequent  trips,  a  steamer  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  five  sailing 
vessels ;  but  even  on  that  basis  the  sailing  tonnage  exceeds  the  steam  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Looking  now  at  the  cargo  carried  rather  than  at  the  vessels,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sailing  ship  still  transacts 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  on  this  point  are  fragmentary, 
and  no  complete  statement  can  at  present  be  made,  as  no  government  report  on  this  subject  has  heretofore  been 
prepared ;  still,  the  general  fact  is  well  known.  Inquiries  have  been  made  for  this  report  at  nearly  all  the  principal 
oustom-houses  of  the  country,  and  the  testimony  is  uniform  on  tiiat  point.  The  only  exact  data  which  can  be 
given  are  those  of  1880  at  the  port  of  'Eqw  York,  this  being  the  one  American  port  at  which  steani  has  gained  the 
most  upon  the  sailing  vessel.    The  grain  trade  of  that  port  in  1880  was  as  follows : 


Nationality. 


Total . 


American . . . 

British 

German 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Danish 

Norwegian  . 

Swedish 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese  . 

Italian 

Austrian  ... 

Ku'jsian 

Haytista 


BAIL  VESSELS. 


No.  of 
cargoes. 


1,760 


29 

522 

46 


8 

4 

475 

32 

24 

21 

8 

369 

209 

12 

1 


Bushels. 


62, 621, 000 


1, 176,  000 

24,  644, 000 

2,  072, 000 


339,  000 

63,000 

13,  374,  000 

864,  000 

548,  000 

358,  000 

163,  000 

12,  370,  000 

6,  276,  000 

370,  000 

4,000 


STEAM  VESSELS. 


No.  of 
cargoes. 


1,148 


907 

110 

52 

23 

16 


19 

7 


Bushels. 


44, 117,  OOO 


38, 816, 000 

2,460,000 

2, 308, 000 

806,  000 

426,  000 


457,  000 
180,  000 


664,000 
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Besides  exporting  most  of  the  grain  from  New  York,  the  sailing  vessels  carry  nearly  all  the  petroleum,  lumber,, 
and  coal  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  general  merchandise.  Taking  the  whole  business  of  the  port,  the 
sailing  fleet  does  fully  half  the  whole  business,  and  probably  more.  The  same  state  of  facts  exists  at  all  other 
American  ports,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  export  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  sailing  vessels. 

For  general  trading,  especially  for  long  voyages,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sailing  ships  will 
continue  to  be  built,  as  they  can  carry  a  cargo  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  steamers.  A  ship  of  2,000  tons 
register,  built  in  Maine,  will  cost  close  upon  $100,000,  carry  from  3,000  to  3,200  gross  tons  of  freight,  and  sail 
at  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  6  miles  per  hour,  which  can  be  increased  to  8  miles  by  sharpening  the  bow  of  the 
vessel.  If  a  propelling  engine  were  now  to  be  put  into  the  same  shi]},  so  as  to  convert  her  into  a  cargo  steamer,, 
there  would  be  added  to  her  weight  225  tons  of  boilers  and  machinery  and  600  tons  of  coal,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  her  cargo  space  would  be  rendered  useless.  This  would  increase  her  cost  from  $30,000  to  $40,000,  and  she 
could  carry  only  2,200  or  2,500  tons  of  cargo.  If  the  ship  were  built  with  an  iron  hull,  as  a  steamer  ought  to  be, 
there  would  be  a  further  increase  to  the  first  cost  of  $20,000  if  she  were  built  in  England,  and  perhaps  $30,000  if 
she  were  built  in  America.  In  either  case,  whether  wooden  or  iron,  her  running  expenses  would  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  sailing  vessel,  as  she  must  have  a  large  crew.  She  burns  coal  continually,  interest  must  be  paid  on 
the  large  investment  in  her,  and  in  spite  of  her  more  frequent  trips  and  ability  to  live  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit 
the  steamer  could  not  carry  freight  at  the  same  low  rate  as  the  sailing  ship.  Both  for  the  owner  and  for  the  public 
at  large,  therefore,  the  sailing  ship  is  the  more  profitable  vessel  which  can  be  employed. 

In  the  coasting  trade,  especially  in  'carrying  lumber,  ice,  and  some  other  classes  of  goods,  the  schooner  is- 
^pre-eminently  the  best  carrier.  Steamers  are  expensive,  and  their  draught  is  too  great  for  the  hundred  shallow 
harbors  and  small  places  on  the  southern  coasts. 

There  is  as  yet  little  demand  for  sailing  ships  in  this  country  of  any  other  material  than  wood.  Three  or  four 
vessels  have  been  built  of  iron,  and  several  more  which  had  been  wrecked  on  our  coast  have  been  repaired  and  put 
under  the  American  flag;  but  up  to  1880  there  has  been  no  progress  in  the  direction  of  iron  sailing  tonnage.  The 
reason  of  this  is  the  high  cost  of  iron.  England  went  into  iron  sailing  tonnage  because  her  forests  had  become 
exhausted  and  timber  was  so  dear  that  it  mattered  little,  so  far  as  cost  was  concerned,  whether  a  vessel  was  built 
of  iron  or  of  wood;  and  as  an  iron  vessel  was  more  durable,  a  strong  preference  grew  up  for  it.  In  America  there 
has,  thus  far  in  our  history,  been  plenty  of  timber,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  moderate,  and  in  spite  of  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  Atlantic-coast  forests  a  wooden  ship  can  still  be  built  in  this  country  for  less  money 
than  it  costs  to  produce  an  iron  ship  of  the  same  capacity  in  the  most  favored  locality.  First-class  oak  and  pine 
vessels  are  built  in  America  at  the  present  time  for  from  $45  to  $50  per  register  ton;  in  Glasgow  the  cost  for  iron 
sailing  vessels  is  $60  per  register  ton^  The  difference  in  cost  on  a  vessel  of  2,000  tons  is  from  $20,000  to  $30,000- 
in  favor  of  the  oak  and  pine  vessel,  and  when  the  fir  of  Puget  sound  is  thoroughly  utilized  this  difference  will  be 
more  marked. 

The  following  return,  showing  the  cost  of  iron  sailing  vessels,  angle  iron,  iron  plating,  and  oak  wood  in 
Glasgow,  has  been  furnished  for  this  report  by  Hon.  Bret  Harte,  United  States  consul  at  that  port: 


1 

Tear. 

Iron  ships, 

cost  per 

reffister 

ton. 

Angle  iron, 

per 
gross  ton. 

Plate  iron, 

per 
gross  ton. 

Oak  ■vrood, 

per  thonaand  board 

feet. 

1852 

S.        8. 

S.     s. 

£     .. 

£      ..        £8. 

7  1  to    8      4 

8  4 

8      8  to    9      4 

1853 

1858 

1859 

14      5 
14    13 
14    13 
14    16i 
16      0 
16      5 
14    14 
14      5 

7      74 
7    124 
7    124 
7    124 
7      0, 
7    16J 
6    13| 
6    15 

8    134 
8    15 
8    15 

8  15 

9  li 
8    15 
7    13i 
7    13i 

1860 

1862 

1863 

9      8  to  11      9 

1864 

1867 

1868 

8      8  to    9 

1870 

1873 

13      8  to  14      7 

1875 

17    124 
15    14 
14    16J 
13    12 

9    10 
7    10 
7      li 
6    12 

10      0 
8      li 
7    13i 
7      24 

1876 

1877 

■^      8  to  10      5 

1878 

1881 

12      6  to  12    10 

1882 

13    174 

5      5 

6      5 

A  letter  from  John  Lloyd,  esq.,  Deptford  yard,  Sutherland,  England,  dated  February  17, 1882,  obtained  for  this 
report  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Merritt,  American  consul-general  in  London,  states  that  in  1857  the  price  of  British  oak 
per  thousand  board  feet  was  from  £6  5s.  to  £9  lis.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship.\  Plate  iron  was  £9  15s.  per 
gross  ton  in  1857,  £8  5s.  in  1861,  £11  in  1865,  £10  15«.  in  1872,  as  high  as  £14  in  1873  for  a  short  time,  £9  10s.  ii* 
1875,  and  £5  in  1880. 
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Hon.  S.  B.  Packard,  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  has  gathered  for  this  report  the  prices  of  English  oak. 
From  various  firms  of  old  standing  in  different  parts  of  England  was  learned  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of 
English  oak  15  or  20  years  ago  ranged  from  £12  10«.  to  £20  10s.  per  thousand  board  feet  for  navy  timber  and 
from  £8  Is.  to  £12  10s.  per  thousand  feet  for  merchant  ship  timber.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  price- 
was  £12  per  thousand.    The  prices  of  Canadian  oak,  imported,  have  been,  per  thousand: 


Years. 

Price. 

Eemarks. 

1823 

S.  s.           £   e. 
13    2    to    15  12 
11  16    to    13  17 
13    2    to    15  12 

6  12    to      9  14 

8  16    to    12  10 

10  12    to    12  10 

7  12    to    12  10 

6  12    to      8  13 

9  7    to    13    2 

7  18    to    10  12 
9  14    to    10  12 
9  14    to    10  15 

11  2    to    12    3 
7  12    to    n 

10  12    to    13    3 
9    7    to    13    3 

With  165  shillings  duty  in  British  vessels. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  20  pence  duty  in  British  vessels. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pree  of  duty. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1824 

1825 

1830    

1835 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1865 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1881    . . . 

1882  .        ... 

An  examination  of  these  returns  shows  that  oak  has  been  too  expensive  in  England  for  30  years  past  for  the^ 
building  of  cheap  vessels.  With  oak  at  $45  and  upward  per  thousand  feet  and  iron  at  $40  per  ton  and  less  iron 
ships  and  wooden  ships  of  the  same  tonnage  cost  about  the  same  price,  and  with  iron  about  $30  or  $35  per  ton  and 
oak  at  $55  and  $60  per  thousand,  as  at  present,  the  iron  ship  is  much  the  cheaper  vessel  of  the  two.  In  America  the- 
conditions  are  reversed.  Here  the  cost  of  materials  always  has  been  in  favor  of  the  wooden  ship.  For  instance, 
to  build  a  sailing  vessel  of  2,000  tons  register  about  950,000  feet  of  oak,  pitch-pine,  and  white-pine  lumber  and  ISO- 
tons  of  iron  and  copper  are  required.  These  materials  can  be  bought  for  $42,000.  A  vessel  of  the  same  capacity, 
built  of  iron,  requires  about  1,100  tons  of  that  metal,  rolled  into  plates  and  angles,  and  the  material  could  not  be  bought 
for  less  than  $70,000  or  $80,000.  The  ship  would  cost  from  $85  to  $100  per  ton,  against  $45  to  $60  per  ton  for  the 
wooden  ship,  and  with  a  difference  in  cost  like  that  it  would  seem  as  if  wooden  tonnage  would  continue  to  be 
preferred  in  America  for  all  trades  in  which  the  winds  are  the  propelling  power.  The  wooden  ship,  in  fact,  is  the 
cheap  ship  of  the  age,  and  its  low  cost,  with  its  buoyancy,  stability,  and  general  excellence  as  a  carrier,  makes- 
it  still  the  popular  vessel  in  America. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  sentiment  is  growing  among  the  larger  owners  of  American  sailing  vessels  in 
favor  of  iron,  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  in  the  California  grain  trade,  and  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world  where 
wooden  and  iron  vessels  come  into  competition,  the  insurance  companies  favor  iron  vessels,  and  the  latter  get 
cargoes  quicker  and  earn  higher  rates  of  freight.  A  curious  point  in  favor  of  iron  is,  that  should  a  wooden  vessel 
go  ashore  or  be  damaged  by  storm  in  transit  the  cargo  must  bear  a  part  of  the  loss  under  the  "general  average" 
insurance  rules.  An  iron  vessel,  if  in  serious  trouble,  is  more  apt  than  a  wooden  one  to  be  a  total  loss,  in  which 
case  the  cargo  bears  no  part  of  the  lossj  and  if  properly  insured  the  whole  value  is  recovered  from  the  insurance 
companies.  American  owners  now  say  that  they  will  buy  iron  ships  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  them  is  reduced  to  a 
point  at  which  they  can  afford  to  buy. 
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Chaptee  IV.— steam  vessels. 

To  England  and  America  jointly  is  due  the  honor  of  applying  steam  practically  to  locomotion  on  the  sea. 
There  was  a  time  when  America  led  the  world  in  the  amount  of  steam  tonnage  employed,  the  vessels  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  valley  alone  exceeding  the  whole  steam  tonnage  of  the  British  empire ;  but  since  that  time  England 
has  surpassed  her,  especially  in  deep-sea  navigation,  and  several  other  European  countries  have  also  become  active 
in  that  branch  of  enterprise.  America,  however,  remains  the  foremost  country  In  the  amount  of  native  steam  tonnage 
locally  employed.  She  still  builds  vessels  for  transoceanic  service,  but  the  number  of  her  vessels  actually  employed 
in  foreign  trade  is  at  present  small. 

The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States  comprises  5,139  tugs,  yachts,  paddle-wheel  steamboats,  and  ocean  and 
lake  propellers,  aggregating  1,221,206.93  tons  register.  Fully  2,900  of  these  vessels  are  each  of  less  than  100  tons 
register,  being  yachts,  passenger  launches,  fishing  steamers,  small  ferry-boats,  and  tug-boats,  the  majority  tug-boats, 
■of  which  the  enormous  commerce  of  the  sea-coasts  and  lakes  has  led  to  a  remarkable  multiplication.  There  are  only 
13  vessels  in  the  whole  fleet  of  more  than  3,000  tons  register,  namely : 

Ocean  propellers  to  Liverpool :  Tons. 

Ohio 3,101 

Indiana 3,101 

Illinois ,. 3,101 

Pennsylvania ., 3,101 

Pacific  mail  steamers  to  China : 

City  of  Tokio 5,079 

City  of  Pekin 5,079 

Ocean  propellers : 

City  of  Sidney 3,016 

City  of  Para .' 3,532 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 3,448 

City  of  NeTT  York '. 3,019 

Alaska 4,011 

China 3,836 

Solano  (paddle-wheel  transfer  boat) 3,547 

About  45  vessels  range  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  register.  They  are  coasting  propellers  and  paddle-wheel 
^steamboats  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  comprise  also  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  Mississippi 
river  steamboats.  About  250  vessels  range  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  register,  and  include  the  majority  of  the 
-coasting  and  lake  propellers  and  the  larger  steamboats  of  the  West.  The  remaining  1,900,  ranging  from  100  to 
1,000  tons,  are  ferry-boats,  river  steamboats,  excursion  steamers,  tug-boats,  and  freighting  propellers.  Of  the  whole 
fleet,  about  175  are  employed  on  the  deep  sea  and  not  over  30  in  foreign  trade. 

After  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  in  England  the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  world  turned  instinctively 
ito  the  subject  of  steam  locomotion  on  land  and  sea.  This  idea  occurred  to  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  same 
time,  and  ingenious  mechanics  set  their  wits  to  work  to  devise  the  means  of  applying  the  new  power;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  dream  of  them  all  eventually  to  propel  heavy  ships  in  calms  at  sea  or  against  baffling  winds,  and 
-even  to  regularly  cross  the  ocean  with  steam  vessels.  The  first  thought  of  those  who  attempted  to  evolve  something 
practical  in  steam  navigation  was  to  tow  ships  in  and  out  of  harbors  and  rivers,  to  tow  boats  on  canals,  and 
to  propel  boats  against  the  current  of  rivers.  Those  were  the  needs  of  the  times.  A  patent  for  a  steamboat 
was  obtained  by  Jonathan  Hulls  in  England  in  1736  for  harbor  towing,  a  small,  stern  paddle-wheel  concern;  and- 
experimental  boats  were  tried  in  England  in  1788, 1789,  and  1802,  two  of  them  for  towing  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
In  America  a  mechanical  genius  by  the  name  of  John  Fitch  experimented  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  in  1786 
and  1787  with  small  steamboats  propelled  by  banks  of  vertical  oars,  with  which  he  attained  a  speed  of  from  4  to  7 
miles  an  hour,  and  James  Eumsey,  another  American,  tried  the  plan  of  forcing  a  current  of  water  out  from  the  stem 
of  the  boat  by  steam-power.  In  1793  Fitch  made  the  first  experiment  on  record  with  a  screw-propeller.  He  bnUt  a 
long-boat,  18  feet  in  length,  with  6  feet  beam,  and  fitted  it  up  with  a  crude  sort  of  engine  and  a  screw-wheel  at  the 
stem.  The^boiler  was  an  iron  pot  with  a  wooden  lid,  the  two  cylinders  wood,  made  like  barrels,  and  hooped  with 
iron,  and  the  pistons  were  attached  to  each  end  of  a  horizontal  walking-beam.  The  boat  was  tried  on  the  old 
-Collect  pond  in  New  York  city,  a  body  of  water  60  feet  deep,  which  has  since  been  filled  up  and  given  place  to  solid 
ground,  and  on  which  now  stand  the  Tombs  and  several  blocks  of  business  buildings.  A  speed  of  6  miles  an  hour  was 
attained  with  this  boat.  Various  other  experiments  were  made  in  America  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  rivers, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they  proved  the  impracticability  of  propelling  boats  by  any 
-appliances  other  than  paddle-wheels  and  screw-propellers. 
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The  news  of  the  invention  of  steam  to  wing-boats  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  a  great  stimulus  to 
American  inventive  talent,  as  it  not  only  urged  Eumsey  and  Fitch  to  great  exertions,  but  brought  out  three  men 
of  great  intelligence,  who,  after  many  years  of  experiment  and  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  first  made  steam 
navigation  a  success.  Eobert  Fulton,  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  John  Cox  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  were  these  men.  Fulton  and  Livingston  first  experimented  on  the  river  Seine,  at  Paris,  and  built  two  small 
boats  there  in  1803,  obtaining  moderate  results  ohly,  but  fully  establishing  in  their  minds  the  practicability  of 
steamboating.  Mr.  Stevens  spent  $20,000  and  13  years'  labor  in  trying  to  perfect  a  screw-propeller  driven 
with  a  rotary  engine.  In  1804  he  constructed  a  boat  25  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  with  a  Watt  engine  and  a  screw, 
propeller,  with  which  he  tried  to  cross  the  Hudson  from  Hoboken  to  New  York,  and  obtained  a  speed  of  4  miles 
an  hour,  but  the  steam-pipe  burst  just  as  he  was  approaching  the  New  Tork  side.  He  persevered  with  his  boat, 
however,  and  finally  took  it  around  by  sea  to  the  Delaware  river,  this  being  the  first  ocean  voyage  of  a  steam 
vessel  on  record.  This  boat  was  the  Phoenix.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  all  the  devices  tried  by  Fitch,  Eumsey 
Evans,  Morey,  Stevens,  Fulton,  and  other  enterprising  Americans  in  that  period  of  evolution  of  the  steamboat ;  but, 
it  may  be  repeated,  the  sum  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  prove  that  boats  could  not  be  driven  with  any  mechanical 
appliances  save  those  of  the  paddle-wheel  and  the  screw-propeller;  the  paddle-wheel  was  preferred,  as  being 
simpler. 

Fulton's  first  experiment  on  the  Seine  taught  him  a  lesson  which  has  governed  the  construction  of  river 
steamboats  in  America  down  to  the  present  time.  Vessels  were  built  with  light  timbers  and  planking  in  those 
early  days,  and  when  laden  with  a  general  cargo  the  weights  were  distributed  equally  to  all  parts  of  the 
hull.  Without  foreseeing  the  consequences,  Fulton  put  into  his  first  boat  a  heavy  engine,  which  concentrated  the 
weight  all  at  one  point,  and  before  the  machinery  was  in  working  order  it  broke  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  went  down  into  the  mud  of  the  river.  It  was  afterward  raised  and  used  in  other  experiments,  but  in  later 
vessels  the  weights  were  better  distributed.  When  steamboat  building  was  at  length  fairly  introduced  a  strong 
truss  of  pine  braces  and  iron  rods,  called  the  hog-frame,  was  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  long  and  narrow  hulls  of 
the  boats,  to  stiffen  and  protect  them  against  the  weight  of  heavy  machinery. 

In  1806  Fulton  bought  a  20  horse-power  engine  from  Boulton  &  Watt  in  England  and  set  out  for  America  to 
introduce  steam  navigation  to  his  native  land.  His  original  idea  was  to  engage  in  business  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  the  pioneer  boat  built  by  him  on  the  Hudson  was  intended  to  be  taken  around  to  that  great  stream  of  the 
West.  But  the  West  was  not  yet  settled,  whereas  the  Hudson  was  thronged  with  a  busy  traffic,  and  Livingston  and 
Fulton  having  secured  exclusive  rights  on  the  Hudson  for  steam  vessels  from  the  state  legislature,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  navigation  of  the  latter  riVer.  The  Clermont  was  built  by  Charles  Brown, 
on  the  Bast  river,  in  1807,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  she  made  her  first  trip  to  Albany.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  practical  steam  navigation. 

"The  North  Eiver  Steamboat  of  Clermont,"  for  that  was  her  name,  was  133  feet  long,  16^  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
■deep.  She  was  flat  on  the  bottom,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  a  bow  full,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  river  sloop, 
and  had  a  straight  stem ;  but  she  was  afterward  enlarged  by  being  sawed  in  two  lengthwise  and  filled  out,  which  made 
her  22  feet  wide  and  141  feet  long.  No  mechanical  drawing  of  the  hull  was  ever  made,  but  her  shape  and  scantling 
have  been  preserved  in  written  memoranda.  The  bottom  was  of  yellow  pine,  1^  inches  thick,  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  set  with  white  lead,  and  having  been  put  together  was  laid  on  a  platform  and  floors  were  laid  across  edgewise 
4  by  8  inches  square  and  24  inches  apart.  Under  the  machinery  the  floors  were  of  oak,  8  inches  square,  but  at  the 
■ends  they  were  of  spruce,  for  lightness.  The  boat  had  a  bilge  log  with  spruce  top  timbers.  At  first  there  were 
no  guards;  consequently  there  was  no  support  for  the  outer  ends  of  the  axle  of  the  paddle-wheels,  and  as  she 
was  decked  only  at  the  bow  and  stern  the  boilers  were  open  to  view.  The  wheels  were  forward  of  the  center  of  the 
boat,  and  were  15  feet  in  diameter ;  they  had  8  arms,  with  buckets  4  feet  long  and  24  inches  dip.  The  shaft  was 
of  cast  iron,  4^  inches  in  diameter.  The  boat  also  carried  a  heavy  fly-wheel  10  feet  in  diameter,  hung  outside  of 
the  boat  and  extending  below  it.  This  attachment  was  an  inconvenience  in  shoal  water,  and  was  afterward 
-discontinued.  The  boiler  was  20  feet  long,  7  feet  deep,  and  8  feet  wide,  and  drove  an  engine  whose  cylinder  had  24 
inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke.  Afterward  strong  guards  were  built  on  the  boat  to  support  the  wheels,  and  a 
house  was  put  upon  them  to  keep  the  spray  from  dashing  on  board  the  boat,  which  it  did  copiously  at  first,  to  the 
■discomfort  of  all.    This  boat  drew  28  inches  of  water. 

The  first  trip  of  the  Clermont  made  a  great  sensation  at  New  Tork  city  and  all  along  the  river,  and  great  crowds 
came  to  witness  her  departure  and  her  voyage  up  the  river.  The  boat  made  the  first  110  miles  in  24  hours,  and  ran 
the  whole  distance  of  150  miles  in  32  hours ;  but  omitting  the  time  spent  in  landings  the  voyage  was  made  in  28Jhour8, 
an  average  of  5  miles  per  hour.  The  Clermont  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  immediately  excited  a  feeling  of 
intense  hostility  all  along  the  river.  The  Hudson  at  this  time  was  thronged  with  a  multitude  of  sloops,  packets, 
and  freighting  boats,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  traflSc  between  New  York  city  and  the  interior  of  the  state  was 
transacted.  The  packets  would  clear  from  Albany  one  day,  discharge  and  load  at  New  York  the  next,  set  sail  on 
the  third,  and  arrive  in  Albany  again  on  the  fourth.  Some  of  these  boats  were  excellent  vessels.  For  instance, 
iu  1806  a  stock  company  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  travel  on  the  river,  and  the  sum  of  $6,000 
having  been  subscribed,  the  sloop  Experiment,  of  110  tons,  was  built  and  superbly  fitted  with  staterooms  and 
berths  throughout  her  whole  length  below  deck.  In  1807  the  company  raised  $6,000  for  a  second  sloop. 
10  s  B 
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These  boats  made  the  trip  to  Albany  in  27  hours,  at  a  cost  to  the  passenger  of  $5.  Similar  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  river,  though  no  others  were  so  large.  Pulton's  daring  experiment  of  steam  navigation 
was  therefore,  in  substance,  a  bold  attack  on  a  vested  interest,  and  there  was  intense  feeling  against  him  on  the 
part  of  all  the  river  men.  Their  hostility  was  practical,  too,  and  put  him  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense, 
as  sloops  constantly  got  in  the  way,  and  frequently  ran  against  the  Clermont  boldly,  with  the  design  of  smashing 
the  paddle-wheels.  Fulton  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  warfare  like  that,  but  persevered,  and  made  his 
operations  a  triumphant  success.  During  the  winter  of  1807  the  boat  was  laid  up,  enlarged  as  before  stated, 
and  launched  again,  and  in  1808  she  was  constantly  engaged  in  making  trips  to  and  from  Albany,  and  always 
went  full  of  passengers.  • 

In  1808  Charles  Brown  built  the  Earitan,  of  120  tons," designed  by  Fnlton's  own  hand,  and  the  Car  of  Neptune, 
of  295  tons.  The  latter  was  157  feet  long  on  the  bottom,  171J  feet  on  deck,  22  feet  broad  on  the  floor,  and  26  feet 
on  deck.  The  Paragon,  of  331  tons,  was  built  in  1811.  In  1812  the  Firefly,  of  Kew  York,  was  built  to  run  ta 
Newburgh,  and  a  ferry-boat  of  118  tons  was  built  to  ply  to  the  Jersey  shore.  It  was  Fulton  who  designed  the 
double-end  ferry-boat  with  dropping  bow  and  stern,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  use. 

The  war  of  1812,  which  broke  out  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  steam  navigation,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  experiment.  In  fact,  it  was  the  cause  of  a  step  in  advance  on  the  part  of  America,  as  it  suggested 
to  the  fertile  mind  of  Fulton  the  idea  of  the  first  steam  war  vessel  in  the  world.  He  proposed  to  the  government 
a  floating  battery,  with  guns  pointing  in  every  direction,  which  would  steam  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour  and 
cost  the  sum  of  $320,000,  about  the  amount  a  first-class  frigate  could  be  built  for.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
vessel  was  built  in  1814.  She  was  156  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  deep.  The  paddle-wheel  was  16  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  hull,  as  in  some  of  the  modern  western  river  ferry-boats.  The  buckets 
were  14  feet  long,  with  4  feet  dip ;  the  boiler  was  22  feet  long,  12  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  deep,  and  the  cylinder 
48  inches  by  5  feet.  Tonnage  qj^the  vessel,  2,475;  draught  of  water,  10  feet.  The  walls  of  this  steamer  were  5  feet 
thick,  and  she  was  in  every  respect  a  formidable  ship.  Her  speed  was  5J  miles  per  hour.  This  powerful  battery 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  naval  authorities,  and  had  a  surprising  effect  on  the  imagination  of  people  abroad, 
who  published  the  most  extraordinary  reports  of  her  powers.  It  was  declared  in  England  that  she  could  discharge 
100  gallons  of  boiling  water  per  minute,  brandish  300  cutlasses  by  machinery  over  her  gunwales,  and  dart  out  300. 
iron  spears  &om  her  side  every  quarter  of  a  minute.    She  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  her  magazine  in  1829. 

The  model  of  the  original  North  Eiver  boats  resembled  that  of  a  sloop  or  an  immense  skiff".  They  were  at 
first  decked  only  a  short  distance  at  the  stem  and  stern,  but  afterward  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  was  decked.- 
The  engine  was  open  to  view.  Away  aft  was  a  house  very  much  like  that  of  a  modern  Erie  canal-boat,  which  was 
raised  to  cover  the  boiler  and  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the  apartments  for  the  oflftcers,  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
boat  that  the  passengers  were  accommodated.  As  in  the  Clermont,  the  boiler  was  of  the  form  usual  in  the  Watt's. 
engine,  and  was  set  in  masonry.  The  wheels  at  first  were  without  houses,  and  when  the  breeze  was  brisk  the  spray 
from  them  dashed  aboard  and  made  the  boat  wet.  The  cross-heads  connected  with  the  piston  instead  of  the  walking- 
beam  now  in  general  use.  The  fuel  used  was  wood,  some  of  it  cut  from  the  public  commons;  and  a  correspondent 
writes  to  an  Albany  paper  of  those  early  days  complaining  bitterly  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  wood  by  the 
two  steamers  Fulton  was  then  running.  He  placed  the  value  at  $5  a  cord,  and  stated  that  the  boats  consumed 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  per  annum.  The  cost  of  fuel  was  then  the  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  running 
boats.  At  first  it  was  $150  per  trip ;  but  Lackawanna  coal,  used  first  on  the  Car  of  Neptune  in  1816,  reduced 
the  expense  to  $30,  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  steam  navigation. 

Pulton  and  Livingston  had  a  monopoly  of  the  river  for  a  few  years ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  trafl&c  was  thrown 
open  to  the  competition  of  all,  and  boats  were  built  by  different  persons  as  fast  as  the  trade  of  the  river  would 
warrant  it. 

As  speed  was  an  important  element  in  travel,  the  steamboats  built  bj-  opposition  lines  began  to  race  with  each, 
other  as  early  as  September,  1809,  the  first  race  on  record  taking  place  in  the  month  referred  to  between  Fulton's 
boat  and  one  built  by  an  Albany  company.  The  Albany  vessel  had  advertised  to  leave  at  the  same '  hour  with 
Fulton,  and  the  coming  race  was  the  exciting  topic  of  that  year.  The  friends  of  Pulton  were  led  by  Professor 
Kemp,  of  Columbia  College ;  those  of  the  Albany  boat  by  Jacob  Stout.  The  boats  raced  down  the  river  and 
victory  was  long  in  suspense,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  thirtieth  hour  of  the  race  that  Fulton's  boat  fairly  led.. 

For  many  years  Charles  Brown  built  nearly  all  the  Hudson  Eiver  boats,  but  when  this  new  form  of  carrier 
became  an  assured  success  other  builders  devoted  their  attention  to  the  same  class  of  vessel.  New  York  was  the- 
principal  center  of  steamboat  building,  but  vessels  were  also  constructed  at  Newburgh,  as  well  as  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  those  regions.  Very  few  of  these  boats  were  less  than  100  feet 
long,  and  the  great  majority  were  from  120  to  180  feet. 

The  desire  for  speed  and  light  draught  on  the  Hudson  led  to  many  changes  in  the  forms  of  boats,  the  most 
striking  of  which  were  in  the  proportions  of  breadth  to  length.  The  early  boats  had  about  18  feet  beam,  and  were 
from  6J  to  9  times  as  long  as  they  were  broad.  In  the  Car  of  Neptune  the  proportion  was  7.8.  By  giving  the 
vessels  greater  beam,  namely,  from  20  to  24  feet,  and  occasionally  26  feet  in  place  of  18,  they  secured  lighter  draught, 
which  was  of  the  first  importance  in  navigating  shallow  rivers.    AfNew  York  the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth. 
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was  from  5  to  7;  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  4  to  6|.  The  depth  of  hold  was  from  7  to  9  feet,  and  the 
draught  of  water  from  4^  to  7  feet,  but  some  of  the  fastest  boats  drew  6  feet.  When  light  draught  had  been  duly 
obtained  by  widening  the  beam  speed  was  secured  by  again  lengthening  the  hull  and  adopting  a  rounder  midship 
section.  A  beam  of  from  22  to  24  feet  was  retained  for  the  Hudson  river  service,  but  the  length  was  increased 
until  it  was  from  8  to  lOJ  and  occasionally  12  times  the  breadth.  The  Albany,  built  in  1832  at  New  York,  was  272 
feet  long,  26|  feet  beam,  and  8^  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  registering  588  tons;  the  Swallow,  built  in  1836  at  New  York, 
was  225  feet  long,  23  feet  beam,  and  8J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  registered  426  tons;  the  Home,  a  New  York  boat, 
built  in  1837,  was  211  feet  long  by  22J  feet  beam  and  llj  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  was  of  537  tons  register ;  and  these 
were  large  and  fast  boats  for  their  times.  It  is  to  Robert  L.  Stevens  that  the  Hudson  river  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
cUpper  steamers.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  speed,  and  secured  the  object  by  improving  the  steam- 
engine  and  by  making  the  bow  and  run  of  the  boats  sharper  and  longer  than  ever  before  attempted.  Some  of 
the  early  steamers  were  lengthened  by  being  hauled  ashore,  cut  in  two,  and  having  25  or  30  feet  added  to  their 
middle.  False  bows  20  feet  long  were  put  on  other  boats,  and  after  1830  new  boats  were  frequently  built  with 
sohd  ends  so  keen  and  sharp  that  they  parted  the  water  without  raising  a  ripple  or  throwing  scarcely  any  spray. 
In  later  years  a  speed  has  been  attained,  of  from  20  to  28  miles  per  hour. 

The  boats  built  to  traverse  Long  Island  sound  were  broader  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  river,  as  they  had  to 
encounter  boisterous  winds  and  heavy  swells.    The  following  are  the  register  dimensions  of  a  few  of  them : 


Year. 

Name. 

Where  buUt. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth  of 
hold. 

Tonnage. 

1835 

Beni.  Franklin 

IfewTork 

....do  

Feet. 
160 
183i 
202 
212J 
212 

Feet. 
31i 
32i 
29 
27 
27S 

Feet. 
10 
11 
12 
lOi 
lOi 

468 
615 
676 
576 
588 

1835 

1836 

do 

1836 

....do  

1836 

....do  

The  engines  placed  in  the  early  boats  were  of  small  power  proportionate  to  tonnage.  In  the  Clermont  the 
power  was  one-eighth  of  the  tonnage,  and  this  was  about  the  proportion  in  all  the  early  boats ;  but  twenty  years 
afterward  it  was  one-flfth  the  tonnage,  and  still  later  the  engines  were  more  powerful  yet. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  steamboats  sprang  into  existence  in  different  parts  of  the  world  after  the  building 
of  the  Clermont,  one  being  built  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  in  1809,  and  a  second  one  in  1813.  Abroad,  the  success  of 
Fulton  created  great  excitement,  the  English  people  being  especially  inspired  by  it.  They  built  their  first  steamboat 
at  Glasgow  in  1811,  and  several  others  at  various  ports  within  a  few  years  afterward,  and  then  pushed  forward  in 
general  navigation  with  energy.  They  directly  encouraged  the  builders  by  large  orders  for  the  navy,  and  in  1839 
England  had  96  war  steamers  in  use,  America  having  only  built  one.  Other  countries  followed.  The  first  steamboat 
on  the  Mississippi  was  built  in  1811. 

Having  no  rivers  of  great  length,  the  English  w6re  compelled  to  adapt  their  boats  to  deep-sea  navigation.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  their  talents  chiefly  to  the  problems  of  smooth-water  navigation  and  to 
conquer  the  wilderness  through  which  the  rivers  extended,  as  well  as  to  build  the  boats  required  for  inland  trade. 
Besides,  there  was  no  impulse  in  that  period  to  send  out  steam  into  the  deep-sea  trade,  for  the  country  had  an 
abundance  of  the  fleetest  and  finest  sail  shipping  in  the  world. 

Fulton  employed  the  ordinary  paddle-wheel  from  the  start — a  large,  light,  double  wheel,  carrying  boards,  fixed 
on  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes,  about  4  feet  long  and  dipping  26  inches  into  the  water;  Builders  were  never 
quite  satisfied  with  that  wheel,  because  the  buckets  strack  and  left  the  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  power.  An  astonishing  number  of  inventions  were  patented  from  1807  for  forty  years  afterward  intended  to 
introduce  a  better  wheel.  One  object  striven  for  was  to  make  the  buckets  movable,  so  that  they  would  enter,  pass 
through,  and  leave  the  water  in  a  vertical  position.  Theoretically,  this  would  be  a  perfect  paddle-wheel,  but  the 
device  could  never  be  made  strong,  light,  and  satisfactory.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  lost  from  time  to  time  by 
inventors  in  experimenting  with  the  idea ;  several  tried  to  feather  the  paddles.  All  sorts  of  shapes  in  buckets 
were  also  tried.  They  were  patterned  after  fishes'  taUs,  ducks'  feet,  and  birds'  wings,  and  were  made  of  various 
triangular  forms,  with  the  pointed  end  outermost  in  some  wheels  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  out  in  others. 
Few  of  these  multifarious  devices  were  ever  put  to  use,  and  none  ever  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
The  ordinary  paddle-wheel  has  not  been  superseded  in  river  steamboats  to  the  present  day,  and  its  defects  were 
overcome  as  far  as  possible  in  the  later  boats,  especially  after  1835,  by  the  introduction  of  narrower  paddles 
and  larger  wheels,  the  diameter  of  some  wheels  being  from  40  to  46  feet.  Huge  houses  were  built  to  shelter  these 
enormous  wheels,  and  were  thereafter  a  feature  of  all  American  river  boats.  The  popular  diameter  to-day  in 
Hudson  Eiver  and  Long  Island  Sound  boats  is  40  feet.  Large  wheels  enable  the  buckets  to  enter  and  leave  the 
water  in  nearly  a  vertical  position,  so  that  there  is  less  concussion  when  they  strike  and  less  water  is  lifted  when 
they  emerge.  For  the  same  reasons  small  buckets  are  better  than  wide  ones ;  in  many  of  the  early  boj,ts  the 
buckets  were  too  wide  and  had  to  be  changed. 
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While  the  paddle-wheel  was  developing  in  America  the  screw-propeller  was  coming  into  commercial  use. 
Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  screw  here  after  the  first  experiments  by  Fitch  and  Stevens. 
In  England  they  needed  something  better  than  paddle-wheels  for  a  vessel,  rolling  and  pitching  on  the  open  sea,  and 
in  1825  a  premium  was  offered  for  the  best  device  for  propelling  a  ship  without  paddles.  In  response  a  naval  officer 
invented  a  screw  with  two  blades  projecting  from  an  axis  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  one  or  two  boats  were  fitted  with  it. 
Engineers  strongly  advised  the  perfection  of  the  screw,  and  in  1836  two  practical  inventions  were  brought  out,  one 
by  F.  P.  Smith,  of  London,  and  one  by  Captain  John  Ericsson,  of  Sweden,  then  resident  in  London,  that  of  Smith 
being  on  the  principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  a  spiral  wrapped  around  an  axis.  The  propeller  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  29  inches ;  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  was  6  inches,  and  the  length  of  stroke 
15  inches.  The  screw  consisted  of  two  turns  of  a  single  blade  on  a  long  axis,  and  it  was  tried  on  a  little  Si-foot 
boat,  having  6 J  feet  beam  and  4-foot  draught,  which  was  taken  out  to  sea,  and  made  an  average  of  8  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  first  experiment  with  this  boat  on  a  canal  it  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  blade  accidentally  broke  off,  when  she 
"  immediately  shot  ahead  at  a  sensibly  greater  speed"-  A  stock  company  was  formed  to  test  this  propeller,  and  in 
1839  a  vessel  was  built,  called  the  Archimedes,  which  was  125  feet  long,  106f  feet  long  between  perpendiculars, 
21^  feet  extreme  breadth,  and  13  feet  in  the  hold.  She  drew  9^  feet  of  water^  and  was  of  237  tons  register.  The  stem 
was  given  an  extra  amount  of  overhang,  so  that  the  rudder  might  be  fitted  aft  of  the  screw  and  the  stern  protect 
them  both.  Her  propeller  was  at  first  a  single-bladed  screw  5  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  8  feet  pitch,  making 
one  complete  turn  on  the  axis ;  but  this  was  afterward  taken  off  and  replaced  by  one  with  two  blades,  each  making 
a  half  turn  around  the  axis.  The  trials  with  this  boat  in  1840  aided  to  bring  screw  propulsion  into  more  general 
notice.  The  Archimedes  sailed  around  England  and  Scotland,  calling  at  many  ports  en  route.  Many  subsequent 
experiments  were  made,  both  with  this  vessel  and  with  Mr.  Smith's  double  screw  of  two  half-threads ;  but  this 
special  form  of  propeller  never  attained  any  commercial  value,  and  a  successful  introduction  of  the  new  mode  of 
propulsion  was  effected  by  Captain  Ericsson. 

The  first  practical  screw  vessel  was  the  Francis  B.  Ogden,  a  wooden  boat  specially  built  to  test  the  Ericsson 
propeller,  which  was  first  tried  on  the  Thames  in  April,  1837,  and  was  45  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad  on  the  beam, 
drawing  2|  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Ogden,  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  being  among  the  first  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  the  propeller  as  operated  by  Captain  Ericsson,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  inventor  to  secure 
an  interest  in  his  patents  in  the  United  States,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  encouragement  Captain  Ericsson's  first  vessel 
was  named  after  him.  The  boat  was  fitted  with  two  propellers,  each  5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  short 
hub  or  cylinder  of  iron,  to  the  periphery  of  which  were  fitted  several  blades  having  a  spiral  twist.  The  performances 
of  this  vessel  were  remarkable,  as  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour  was  attained  from  the  start  and  surprising  power  was 
developed.  This  little  boat  towed  a  schooner  of  170  tons  at  a  speed  of  7  miles  an  hour,  and  an  American  packet 
ship,  the  Toronto,  was  towed  up  the  Thames  at  the  rate  of  more  than  5  miles  per  hour.  In  spite  of  these  successes, 
the  engineers  of  London  did  not  regard  the  screw  with  favor;  and  although  one  day,  for  the  purposes  of  experiment, 
the  little  boat  took  in  tow  the  admiralty  barge  with  a  distinguished  company  of  lords  and  scientific  men  on  board 
and  drew  it  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  hour  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  the  admiralty  refused  to 
encourage  Captain  Ericsson,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  steer  vessels  driven  by  his  propeller. 
Ericsson  wanted  to  build  a  war  vessel  for  the  English  navy,  but  fortunately  for  America  he  failed  to  secure  an  order. 

Captain  Eobert  F.  Stockton,  of  the  American  navy,  was  in  London  in  1837,  and  through  Mr.  Ogden  became 
acquainted  with  Captain  Ericsson.  Having  made  an  experimental  trip  in  the  Ogden  on  the  Thames,  he  at  once  saw 
the  importance  of  screw-propulsion,  and  immediately  gave  the  Swedish  engineer  an  order  for  two  iron  boats  for 
the  United  States  with  steam  machinery  and  propellers  of  Ericsson's  own  design.  These  vessels  were  ordered 
entirely  on  Captain  Stockton's  private  account,  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  of  screw-propulsion  before  the  attention  of 
Americans.  One  of  the  boats  built  by  his  order  was  the  Eobert  F.  Stockton.  She  was  built  of  iron  by  the  Lairds  of 
Birkenhead,  and  was  launched  in  1838.  Her  dimensions  were:  Length,  70  feet;  beam,  10  feet;  depth  of  hold,  about  9 
feet;  draught,  6|  feet.  The  two  propellers,  6^  feet  in  diameter,  were  placed  directly  aft  of  the  stern-post  and  forward 
of  the  rudder,  the  two  screws  being  in  line.  The  Eobert  F.  Stockton  was  tried  first  as  a  steamer,  in  which  capacity 
she  made  11  and  12  miles  an  hour ;  and  afterward  as  a  tow-boat,  with  four  square  coal  barges  in  tow,  she  made 
5J  miles  per  hour.  The  trials  proving  satisfactory,  the  vessel  was  rigged  as  a  two-masted  topsail  schooner  and 
sent  to  the  United  States  under  sail  in  charge  of  Captain  Crane,  an  American,  with  a  crew  of  four  men  and  a  boy, 
and  was  the  first  commercially  successful  screw-steamer  and  the  first  iron  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  1840 
the  Stockton  was  sold  to  the  Delaware  and  Earitan  Canal  Company  and  her  name  changed  to  the  New  Jersey, 
and  for  many  years  she  was  employed  on  the  canals  and  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  as  a  tug-boat.  The 
screw  was  thus  practically  introduced  in  America  by  Captain  Stockton,  and  sprang  into  favor  at  once.  A  great 
many  vessels  were  built  with  that  form  of  wheel,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  after  1839  there  had  been  150  vessels 
built  in  America  and  fitted  with  screw-propellers. 

Captain  Ericsson  remained  in  London  to  push  his  invention  into  commercial  use.  The  Novelty,  a  freight  boat 
for  the  London  and  Manchester  canal,  and  the  Enterprise,  a  canal  passenger  boat,  had  been  built  and  fitted  with 
his  propellers,  and  had  established  the  practical  utility  of  the  screw  before  the  Archimedes  was  constructed  for  Mr. 
Smith.    The  Enterprise  was  subsequently  employed  with  success  as  a  tug-boat  on  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Trent. 
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Captain  Stockton  was  so  sanguine  that  he  could  induce  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  screw  for  the  navy, 
and  Captain  Ericsson  was  so  confident  that  this  would  be  done,  that  the  latter  resigned  his  professional  engagements 
in  London  and'  in  1839  came  to  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smith  popular  interest  in 
screw-propulsion  was  very  faint  in  England  after  1839,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Americans  had  put  the 
new  idea  into  extensive  use  both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  northern  lakes  that  England  awakened  to  its  advantages. 
The  Archimedes  was  successful  in  1840;  but  in  1841  only  three  English  merchant  vessels  had  been  fitted  with 
screw-propellers,  and  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  frigate  Eattler  was  converted  to  a  screw  steamer.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  December,  1843,  forty-two  vessels  in  America  had  been  fitted  with  screws,  including  the  Vandalia  (1841) 
and  nine  other  lake  propellers,  four  for  the  Hudson  river,  four  for  Long  Island  sound,  a  number  for  the  coasting 
service,  and  a  number  in  Canada. 

Captain  Stockton  had  been  finally  successful  in  inducing  the  United  States  government  to  build  one  of  three 
war-ships  ordered  in  1839  as  an  Ericsson  propeller,  and  through  his  efforts  the  Princeton  was  fitted  with  a  screw  and 
with  machinery  placed  below  the  water-line.  She  was  the  first  war  vessel  of  her  class  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
She  was  164  feet  long,  30^  feet  in  beam  on  deck,  and  21^  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  had  two  decks,  and  weighed, 
when  launched,  418  tons  gross.  Her  deepest  draught  with  200  tons  of  coal  on  board  was  19^  feet,  her  mean 
draught  17  feet,  and  her  register  capacity  was  673  tons.  The  Princeton  was  built  with  a  flat  floor  amidships, 
with  a  sharp  bow  and  great  leanness  aft.  The  stern-post  was  given  the  unusual  thickness  of  26  inches  at  the 
propeller  shaft,  tapering  above  and  below,  and  the  stern  overhung. 15J  feet.  Hanging  from  it  was  a  wrought- iron 
rudder-post,  so  placed  as  to  leave  6  feet  in  the  clear  between  it  and  the  stern-post,  heeling  on  an  oak 
extension  of  the  keel.  The  rudder  was  framed  of  iron,  filled  in  with  oak  plank,  being  in  all  5f  inches  thick. 
The  propeller  was  Ericsson's  peculiar  idea.  It  had  a  brass  drum  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  6  brass  blades  riveted 
to  it,  having  a  true  helicoidal  twist.  The  extreme  diameter  of  screw  was  14  feet,  the  pitch  35  feet,  and  the 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  2  feet,  and  the  whole  wheel  weighed  12,000  jtounds.  The  Princeton  cost  $212,000, 
and  was  a  successful  steamer,  making  13  miles  an  hour  on  her  trial  trip.  She  was  full  rigged  as  a  ship,  and  saw  a 
great  deal  of  sea  service,  visiting  the  Mediterranean,  taking  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  sailing  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  where  the  screw-propeller  was  first  adopted  in  America  for  tug-boats,  but  it  appears 
from  the  records  that  the  iron  tug  E.  B.  Forbes,  of  Ericsson's  design,  was  built  at  Bast  Boston  as  early  as  1845 
and  was  supplied  with  twin  screws,  working  in  opposite  directions.  This  tug  was  a  large  boat  of  about  300  tons 
burden,  was  especially  adapted  for  outside  work  in  rough  water,  and  lived  long  enough  to  be  bought  by  the 
government  during  the  last  war  and  to  take  part  in  the  capture  of  Port  Eoyal.  The  screw  was  adopted  for  towing- 
at  Philadelphia  in  1849.  Some  one  in  that  city  who  had  two  towing  boats  of  the  old  paddle-wheel  type  saw  the 
advantage  of  propeller  tugs  for  harbor  and  canal  use  when  he  saw  the  Eobert  P.  Stockton  towing  4  coal  barges  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  11  minutes.  The  first  propeller  tug-boat  built  on  the  Delaware  was  constructed  by  William  Cramp, 
of  Philadelphia,  and.  was  fitted  with  engines  made  by  Jacob  Neafie.  She  had  a  wooden  hull  80  feet  long,  17  feet 
broad,  and  8  feet  deep.  This  boat  did  excellent  service  on  the  Delaware,  and  her  success  brought  a  great  deal  of 
business  to  her  enterprising  builders.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  entire  screw  should  be  below  the  huU  of  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  exert  its  full  power;  but  Mr.  Cramp  departed  from  that  idea  and  fitted  the  Sampson  with  a  6-foot 
wheel,  only  half  of  which  was  below  the  hull,  and  with  a  3-foot  keel  to  protect  the  screw.  After  a  number  of  boats 
had  been  built  of  that  style  some  one  wanted  a  light-draught  tug,  and  the  broad  keelwas  then  removed  and  the  wheel 
placed  entirely  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  boat  proving  to  be  as  efficient  as  its  predecessors  and  much  more 
handy,  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  form,  of  tugs.  The  screw  has  now  superseded  the  side-wheel  for  towing 
purposes,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1,800  of  these  admirable  boats  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  the  sea-coast  harbors  and  on  the  northern  lakes.  It  is  remarkable  that  iuEngland  paddle- 
.wheel  towing-boats  have  lingered  in  use  down  to  the  present  time.  The  tug  of  our  American  harbors  is  a  little 
propeller  varying  from  30  to  120  tons  register.  A  few  of  large  size  range  from  130  to  170  tons  register,  but  the 
average  tug  is  of  about  80  tons,  and  is  about  90  feet  long,  18  feet  wide  on  the  beam,  and  9^  feet  deep  in  the  hold. 
One  of  170  tons  would  be  120  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  The  hulls  of  the  tugs  are  sharp 
and  deep,  but  not  long,  and  float  at  about  8  feet  draught,  drawing  a  foot  or  two  more  aft  than  forward.  Those 
that  go  out  into  rough  water  are  given  a  good  deal  of  sheer  forward.  The  stems  are  perpendicular ;  the  sterhs  are 
round  and  overhang  from  6  to  10  feet.  Although  these  little  vessels  sit  low  in  the  water,  the  deck  being  not  more 
than  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  load-line,  the  bulwarks  are  always  low.  A  house  covers  the  machinery,  which  is 
placed  amidships,  and  the  pilot-house  is  either  at  the  front  of  this  cabin  or  on  top  of  it  at  the  forward  end.  Strong 
towing  bitts  are  placed  forward  and  aft  of  the  house.  A  tug  is  simply  framed  and  easily  built,  and  it  is  a  favorite 
boat  for  a  rising  master  carpenter  to  undertake  as  his  first  eftbrt  at  ship-building. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  it  was  the  dream  of  Fitch,  Fulton,  Stevens,  and  other  pioneers  to  cross  the 
ocean  with  vessels  propelled  wholly  by  steam ;  they  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  engineers 
and  enthusiasts.  While  steam  vessels  were  developing  a  speed  of  only  5  or  6  miles  an  hour  the  owners  of  deep  sea 
tonnage  saw  no  advantage  in  steam  except  as  a  means  of  driving  the  vessel  onward  in  calms  or  of  enabling 
it  to  hold  its  course  in  protracted  storms.    In  1819  there  was  on  the  stocks  in  the  yard  of  Crockett  &  Fickett, 
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at  'Sew  York,  a  staunch  little  ship  of  380  tons,  originally  intended  to  run  from  that  city  to  Savannah  as  a  packet. 
Before  her  completion  she  was  bought  by  a  compq^ny,  who  finished  her  as  a  full-rigged  ship  and  then  put  into  her 
between  decks  a  horizontal  engine  of  90  horse-power,  with  boilers  in  the  hold,  and  fitted  her  with  side  paddle- 
wheels,  unhoused,  to  make  the  crossing  of  the  ocean.  In  May,  1819,  Captain  Moses  Eogers  took  this  ship  to 
Savannah,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  he  set  sail  from  that  port  for  Liverpool,  crossing  the  ocean  in  25  days, 
during  18  of  which  she  was  under  steam.  The  time  made  was  not  remarkable,  but  she  was  the  first  steam  vessel 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  the  summer  she  again  set  sail,  and  went  around  Scotland  to  the  Baltic  and  to 
Cronstftdt,  where  she  anchored  September  9.  An  effort  was  made  to  sell  her  in  Sweden  and  then  in  Eussia,  but  it 
was  not  successful.  The  king  of  Sweden  offered  $100,000,  payable  in  hemp  and  iron,  delivered  at  New  York,  but 
the  offer  was  refused.  The  Savannah  left  October  6  for  home,  arriving  at  Savannah  November  30.  She  made 
two  voyages  to  Europe,  and  once  went  to  Turkey,  and  excited  much  interest  everywhere.  The  Savannah  was 
naturally  a  slow  sailer,  and  this  probably  was  the  cause  of  her  failure  as  a  steam  vessel.  After  her  second  voyage 
her  machinery  was  taken  out,  and  the  vessel  ran  as  a  coasting  packet  to  Savannah  for  several  years.  Over 
$50,000  was  lost  in  her  career  as  a  steam  vessel,  and  she  was  finally  wrecked  on  Long  Island.  This  primitive 
experiment  advertised  to  the  world  the  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  of  American  ship-builders ;  it  startled 
the  people  of  England  into  a  determined'  development  of  their  system  of  steam  navigation.  ■  In  1823  English 
companies  were  formed  with  a  view  to  establishing  lines  of  steam  vessels  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  conniections 
to  India.  In  1825  there  was  great  excitement  in  England  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  on  record  that  45  companies 
were  formed  in  that  year  in  Liverpool  alone  to  trade  with  steam  packets  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Most  of 
these  projects  were  bubbles,  which  burst  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  set  afloat,  but  some  of  them  were  the 
germs  of  the  later  grand  enterprise  and  success  of  the  English  people  in  steam  navigation.  The  first  steamboat 
was  sent  to  India  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,  and  others  soon  followed.  Eegular  lines  were  established  to  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  then  to  India  and  the  West  Indies,  and  finally,  in  1839,  to  America.  By  1857 
there  were  regularly  employed  in  the  British  steam  mail  service,  under  pay  from  the  government,  121  large  vessels, 
registering  140,000  tons,  carrying  8,140  men  as  ofQcers  and  crews,  and  receiving  $5,335,000  a  year  as  compensation 
for  carrying  the  mails,  while  in  her  whole  merchant  service  there  were  1,670  steam  vessels,  registering  666,000 
tons.  Besides  the  liberal  subsidies  which  were  paid,  the  British  government  aided  in  the  development  of  steam  by 
ordering  the  construction  of  a  multitude  of  war  vessels — a  policy  which  enabled  the  builders  of  machinery  and 
vessels  to  prepare  an  expensive  plant  and  train  up  a  large  force  of  competent  engineers  and  mechanics.  This 
was  an  advantage,  as  it  created  the  facilities  for  building  the  heaviest  class  of  steam  shipping  and  solved  many 
problems  in  regard  to  propelling  power  with  which  Americans  afterward  had  to  contend. 

While  England  was  pushing  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world  America  was  developing  her  river  and  lake  boats. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  the  Hudson  became  the  scene  of  the  busiest  internal  traffic  then  ever  seen. 
The  West,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  a  trackless  wilderness,  was  fiUing  up  with  people.  Trade 
was  springing  up  rapidly  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  western  rivers,  and  a  general  increase  in  the  size  and  the 
number  of  steamboats  and  lake  propellers  took  place.  On  the  lakes,  where  there  was  depth  of  water,  the  boats 
increased  in  all  their  dimensions ;  but  on  the  rivers,  where  they  could  not  venture  on  more  than  6  to  8  feet  draught, 
they  were  limited  to  extending  the  length  and  breadth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  river  steamers  attained  the  extraordinary  dimensions  which  have  been  given  them  in  the  last  20  years. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  led  to  the  production  of  vessel  after  vessel  constructed  to  surpass 
everything  which  had  preceded  it  in  the  power  of  its  engines,  the  fleetness  of  its  trips,  the  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  palace  built  upon  its  decks  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  in  its  capacity  for  carrying  deck-loads 
of  freight.  When  the  New  World  was  finished  for  the  Hudson  river  it  was  the  longest  and  fastest  vessel  in  the 
world,  being  380  feet  from  stem  to  stern.  The  hull  was  50  feet  wide,  the  entire  width  over  the  wheels  was  85  feet, 
and  the  wheel  was  45  feet  in  diameter.  The  hog-frame  of  this  boat  rose  25  feet  above  the  deck,  and  a  row  of  masts 
from  40  to  50  feet  in  length,  heeling  on  the  keelson,  capped  with  iron  and  rigged  with  iron  rods  or  shrouds 
extending  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  boat,  aided  to  impart  rigidity  to  the  light  and  shallow  hull.  Several  strong 
longitudinal  keelsons  were  put  in  to  add  to  her  strength  and  keep  her  broad,  flat  floor  in  shape.  Her  cabins  were 
of  immense  size,  and  few  hotels  at  that  day  could  accommodate  so  many  travelers.  There  were  347  state-rooms 
and  600  berths.  The  cabins  contained  elegant  parlors,  sumptuously  decorated  with  carved  work  and  gilding,  rich 
carpets,  and  costly  furniture.  There  was  also  a  large  dining-room  for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  Her  speed 
was  20  miles  an  hour.  Large  as  was  this  remarkable  vessel,  her  length  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  the  St.  John,  built 
for  the  same  river  in  the  year  1864,  which  was  407  feet  from  stem  to  stern.  Her  register  dimensions  were:  Length, 
393  feet;  beam,  51  feet;  depth  of  hold,  10  j^a  feet ;  gross  tonnage,  2,645.  She  was  built  at  Greenpoint.  Nothing  had 
been  built  since  the  historic  galley  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  that  approached  her,  that  boat  having  been  her  superior  in 
length  by  13  feet,  and  the  expensive  steamers  of  the  transoceanic  service  onls''  now  exceed  her  length.  In  speed  these 
Hudson  river  boats  have  never  been  beaten.  The  Daniel  Drew,  the  Mary  Powell,  and  others  have  made  from  25 
to  28  miles  an  hour,  and  sustained  that  speed  over  long  stretches  of  the  river. 

The  steamboats  of  New  York  city  have  been  admired  by  the  builders  of  the  whole  world  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction.    The  cabins  have  been  the  most  costly  part  of  these  vessels,  owing  to  their  size  and  the  luxury 
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of  the  joiner  work,  the  carving,  gilding,  decoration,  and  furnishing.  Nevertheless,  the  hulls  have  displayed  the 
greatest  ingenuity.  Light,  strong,  and  durable,  they  have  never  been  excelled  in  the  qualities  that  make  them 
remarkable.  They  are  modeled  flat  on  the  floor  amidships  to  secure  small  draught,  and  are  given  long,  sharp  bows 
and  long,  narrow  runs  to  secure  speed.  The  form  of  the  model  entails  weakness ;  but  builders  have  found  a  way  to 
give  the  boats  the  slender  scantling  that  preserves  their  light  draught,  and  yet  to  make  them  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  action  of  powerful  marine  engines,'  Excellence  of  framing,  thoroughness  of  fastening,  and  the  use 
of  none  but  the  very  best  materials  secure  this  result.  A  description  of  the  scantling  of  two  representative  New 
York  boats  is  here  given ;  • 

A  HUDSON  RIVER  BOAT. 

The  City  of  Troy,  built  by  John  Englis  at  Greenpolnt  (Brooklyn)  for  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  river.  Keel,  280  feet  long;  beam, 
•38  feet;  depth  from  top  of  floor  timbers  to  top  of  beam  amidships,  10 -feet.     Side-wheel  boat,  with  walking-beam  condensing  engine. 

Keel. — White  oak,  8  by  16  inches,  with  8-foot  scarfs,  fastened  with  f-inch  screw  bolts. 

Stem. — Perpendicular ;  white  oak,  10  by  15  inches.    Apron,  same  size. 

Stern-poet— Vflabei  oak,  12  by  15  inches  at  the  keel,  12  by  12  at  the  head,  fastened  to  the  keel  by  composition  dovetail  plates.  The 
stern  square,  above  water. 

Deadwood. — Yellow  pine,  at  bow  and  stern. 

Frames. — White  oak  amidships;  white  oak  and  chestnut  at  the  ends  of  the  boat;  top  timbers,  oak,  chestnut,  and  hackmatack; 
double  frames,  the  timbers  each  5  by  16  inches  over  the  keel,  molded  5^  inches  at  the  deck,  with  true  diminish  between.  Spacing,  26 
inches  under  the  engines,  28  inches  forward  and  aft.    Frame  timbers  thoroughly  fastened  with  4-foot  laps. 

Keelsons. — Main,  yellow  pine,  13  by  20  inches;  side,  three  each  side  of  the  main  keelson,  yellow  pine,  10  by  20  inches,  coming  together 
at  the  bow  and  stern.    Two  f-inch  bolts,  clinched,  in  each  frame.    Engine  keelsons,  yellow  pine,  with  screw  bolts  through  each  timber. 

CoKk^.— Bilge,  yellow  pine,  six  strakes,  5  by  8  inches,  bolted  edgewise  every  4  feet  and  square-fastened  to  frames.  Clamps,  yellow 
pine,  two  strakes,  4  by  12  inches,  8  foot  scarfs,  2  bolts  and  2  screw-bolts  in  each  frame.  Yellow  pine  braces,  4  by  8  inches  between  clamps 
and  bilge  strakes,  crossing  at  45°,  strongly  fastened  and  keyed.    Flooring,  light  stuff. 

^eom«.— White  pine,  6  byl6  inches,  one  to  each  frame.  Wheel  beams  14  by  14  inches,  molded  10  inches  at  the  gunwales,  8  inches  at 
the  edge  of  the  guards.  Every  other  beam  under  the  boilers  10  by  12  inches,  molded  8  inches  at  the  gunwales,  6  inches  at  the  guards. 
Beams  supported  by  light  stanchions  on  the  keelsons.    The  beam  ends  secured  by  knees ;  8-inch  kuees  on  the  main  beams. 

Decking. — White  pine,  2^  by  5  inches. 

PlwnMng. — White  oak,  except  the  strings ;  two  strakes  4  by  12  inches,  yellow  pine ;  all  the  rest  oak,  3  inches  thick ;  first  six  strakes 
under  strings  6  inches  wide,  then  to  lower  turn  of  bilge  8  inches  wide.  Fastening  to  6-foot  water-line,  two  6-inch  composition  spikes 
and  two  l^-inch  locust  treenails,  the  latter  driven  through  and  wedged ;  above  the  6-foot  line,  galvanized  iron  spikes  and  treenails. 
The  butts  bolted. 

Flank-slieer. — ^White  oak,  3J  by  5  inches.    Rail  3  feet  from  deck,  yellow  pine  3  by  6^  inches. 

Hog-frame. — ^White  pine ;  the  chord  about  12  by  14  inches,  and  the  heels  of  the  braces  resting  on  oak  chocks  (or  shoes),  placed  on  the 
«dge  of  the  hull  and  securely  fastened  to  the  frames.    Suspension  rods  from  the  chord  to  the  frames  and  cross  rods. 

Gallows  frame. — Yellow  pine,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  engineers. 

Masts. — Six  in  number,  55  feet  long,  heeling  on  the  main  keelson,  diameter  15  inches,  and  of  white  pine,  capped  with  iron  and  fitted 
with  iron  rods,  with  turnbuokles,  as  follows:  The  two  after  masts,  two  IJ-inch  rods  to  the  after  quarter  of  the  boat  and  two  2-inch  rods 
on  each  side  to  support  the  guards;  the  one  next  forward,  two  rods  to  the  engine  keelsons  and  two  on  each  side  to  the  guards,  all 
three  connected  with  a  l|-inch  rod.  Forward  mast,  1-J-inch  rod  to  the  bow,  secured  by  a  strap  to  the  deadwood,  two  li-inch  rods  each 
side  to  the  guards;  second  mast,  two  IJinch  rods  each  side  to  the  guards;  third  mast,  two  IJ-inch  rods  each  side  to  the  guards,  and 
two  of  the  same  size  to  the  engine  keelsons. 

Materials.— k\\  first  class,  free  from  check,  spot,  or  blemish,  and  the  hull  thoroughly  calked,  pitched,  scraped,  and  painted. 

Miscellaneous. — Wheel-houses,  guards,  cabins,  etc.,  as  usual. 

SIDE-WHEELER  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

The  Old  Colony,  for  the  Newport  line,  built  by  John  ilnglis  in  1864.  Length  from  forward  side  of  stem  to  after  side  of  stem-post, 
310  feet ;  beam,  molded,  42  feet ;  hold,  from  floor  timbers  to  under  side  of  deck,  14  feet. 

Keel— White  oak,  in  4o-foot  lengths,  with  7i-foot  hook  scarfs,  the  scarfs  fastened  with  f-inch  composition  bolts,  clinched. 

-Stero.— White  oak,  natural  crook,  10  by  14  inches,  extending  12  feet  above  deck.    Apron,  10  by  12  inches. 

Siem-post— White  oak,  14  by  14  inches,  with  a  large  inner  stern-post,  kneed  and  thoroughly  bolted.    The  stern  square,  above  water. 

Deadwood. — Oak  and  hackmatack,  bolted  with  5-inch  bolts. 

.fVamee.— Double,  spaced  24  inches,  white  oak;  timbers  8  by  17  inches  under  the  engines,  etc.,  7  by  17  forward  and  aft.  Molding 
diminishes  in  a  true  taper  to  6  inches  at  the  gunwales.  Futtocks,  white  oak  and  chestnut,  sided  7  inches.  Top  timbers,  locust,  chestnut, 
and  hackmatack,  sided  6  inches.  Entire  space  between  the  floors  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  filled  in  with  white  pine  to  17  inches 
above  the  base  line. 

Keelsons.— Main,  white  oak,  14  by  24  inches,  lower  tier  fastened  with  one  1-inch  composition  bolt  clinched  on  a  ring  under  the  keel 
and  one  bolt  driven  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  keel  in  each  frame ;  upper  tiers  of  main  keelson,  square-faatened.  Sister 
keelsons,  white  pine,  bolted  transversely  every  5  feet  with  1-inch  iron,  and  vertically  to  each  frame  with  J-inch  composition.  Side 
keelsons,  3  each  side  of  the  main  keelson,  same  height  as  latter.  Keelsons  all  tied  with  cross-beams  of  oak,  10  by  12  inches,  every  20  feet 
jogged  over  each  keelson  and  strongly  kneed  to  the  sides  of  the  boat.  On  each  side  of  engine  bed  there  are  similar  cross-beams  kneed  to  the 
sides  of  the  boat.    Outboard  tier  of  keelsons  placed  over  the  floor  heads.    The  keelsons  converge  at  the  bow  and  stern. 

Breast-hooks. — Two  forward  and  two  aft. 

C(i7!nj7.— Bilge  strakes,  5  in  number,  7  by  12  inches,  white  oak,  square-fastened  with  If-inch  bolts  and  locust  treenails.  Ceiling,  up 
to  clamps,  5-inch  white  pine.    Clamps,  3  strakes,  6  by  10  inches  each,  scarfed,  keyed,  bolted  to  frames,  and  bolted  edgewise  every  four  feet 

.Beams.— White  pine,  7  by  8  inches.  Wheel  beams,  16  by  20  inches ;  under  the  boilers,  12  by  14  inches.  A  beam  on  every  frame. 
Knees  under  every  beam  alternately  in  and  out,  and  where  not  kneed  on  the  outside  the  beam  is  braced  with  an  oak  or  locust  brace. 
Wheel  and  boiler  beams  kneed  inside  and  out. 
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Iron  straps. — The  hull  is  strapped  diagonally  on  the  inside  of  the  frames  with  two  sets  of  iron  bands,  4  inches  wide,  f-incli  thick, 
crossing  each  other,  and  connecting  at  the  top  with  a  longitudinal  hand,  6  inches  wide,  |-inch  thick,  running  clear  around  the  boat  close 
under  the  wheel  beams.  The  straps  are  hot  riveted  to  each  other  and  the  longitudinal  chord;  two  blunt  bolts  into  each  frame.  One 
set  of  straps  is  let  into  the  frames,  and  the  ceiling  notches  over  the  other. 

Decking. — White  pine,  3^  by  5  inches. 

Planking. — Garboards,  5  and  4  inches;  bottom  plank  out  to  bilge,  3^  inches;  all  the  rest  4  inches,  except  that  the  wales,  3  strakes, 
are  6  inches  thick  and  12  inches  wide.  Wales  jogged  1  inch  over  frames.  All  white  oak,  square-fastened  with  composition  spikes  and 
locust  treenails  to  tjie  11-foot  water-line,  with  iron  spikes  and  treenails  above.     Butt  bolted  with  f-inch  metal. 

Bulkheads. — four,  water-tight. 

Suspension  frame. — White  pine  and  oak,  with  cross  rods,  vertical  rods,  and  straps,  to  hold  and  secure  the  hull  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

Masts. — Five  in  number,  with  iron  rods  and  turnbuckles  to  the  keelsons  and  guards. 

Model.— The  floor  almost  flat  amidships ;  the  bow  sharp,  but  shorter  than  in  river  boats. 

Miscellaneous.— Wheel-honaeB,  guards,  cabins,  etc.,  as  in  eastern  passenger  steamboats.  Engines,  walking-beam,  low  pressure, 
condensing. 

The  engines  of  the  eastern  boats  have  always  been  worked  at  low  pressure.  In  principle  they  are  the  same 
as  the  first  one  brought  from  England  by  Fulton  in  1806,  except  that  the  steam  is  used  expansively.  Having  little 
room  in  the  hull  to  stow  away  the  machinery,  and  perceiving  no  advantage  in  changing  the  form  of  the  engine  in 
order  to  make  it  more  compact  and  get  it  all  below  deck  (a  matter  of  importance  in  ocean  vessels),  the  eastern 
river  builders  have  retained  the  old  idea  of  a  low-pressure  condensing  engine  with  a  long  walking-beam  placed 
aloft,  the  steam  working  expansively  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston  being  long  and  rapid.  The  pressure  in  the  boilers 
has  been  on  an  average  about  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  seldom  going  higher  than  30,  and  it  has  often  been  the 
complaint  of  the  builders  of  hulls  that  more  speed  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  boats  could  only  have  carried 
more  steam.  Low  pressure  was  found  to  be  more  economical  in  fuel,  and  has  been  preferred.  The  stroke  in  large 
eastern  boats  has  been  about  10  feet,  the  piston  traveling  from  300  to  500  feet  per  minute  and  the  machinery 
smooth  and  free  from  vibration.  In  the  Mississippi  Eiver  boats  a  long  and  slower  stroke  has  been  preferred,  and 
high  pressure  without  condensation  has  been  the  rule. 

The  paddle-shaft  in  eastern  boats  has  been  variously  placed  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  boat's  length  from 
the  bow,  but  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  side-wheel  boats  it  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

On  the  Mississippi  river  the  paddle-wheel  has  been  shifted  from  its  place  on  the  side  of  the  hull  to  the  stern 
in  all  vessels  built  for  towing  purposes  and  in  many  built  for  freight  and  passengers.  This  was  necessary  to 
enable  large  boats  to  pass  safely  through  the  narrow  canal  at  Louisville ;  but  it  was  also  the  result  of  experience 
with  both  classes  of  boats,  which  demonstrated  clearly  the  greater  handiness  of  stern-wheelers  for  towing  loaded 
barges  and  for  navigating  crooked  channels  and  swift  currents. 

Steamboats  for  trips  along  the.  coast  outside  of  the  rivers  and  sounds  were  built  as  early  as  1832,  and  in  the 
course  of  15  years  steam  vessels  were  plying  between  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  At  first 
these  vessels  were  all  side- wheelers.  They  had  deep  hulls,  and  were  sharp  on  the  bottom  like  sailing  ships,  while  the 
bows  and  sterns  were  not  much  sharper.  The  engines  were  the  same  in  principle  as  those  of  the  river  boats, 
except  that  the  walking-beam  was  shifted  from  its  place  aloft  to  a  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  the  side 
of  the  steam-cylinder,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  "  side  lever  ".  Other  changes  were  made  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
weight  of  the  machinery  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  hull  than  in  the  river  boats;  but  it  must  be  said  that,  on  the 
whole,  less  attention  was  paid  in  America  to  making  the  engines  compact  and  stowing  them  away  in  the  hold  than 
in  the  vessels  of  England.  However,  they  were  good  engines,  securing  a  speed  of  from  10  to  12  miles  per  hour 
with  a  comparatively  small  consumption  of  coal.  The  builders  of  these  vessels  at  Kew  York  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  in  this  country,  and  the  speed  and  strength  of  their 
coasting  steamers  brought  a  large  number  of  orders  from  Europe  for  steam  frigates  and  men-of-war.  TheKamschatka, 
built  in  1838  for  Eussia  by  William  H.  Brown,  under  a  contract  with  E.  &  G-.  L,  Schuyler,  was  one  of  these  ships, 
and  was  a  sharp  and  fast  frigate.  Her  register  dimensions  were:  Length,  227^  feetj  beam  on  main  deck,  45J  feet; 
beam  over  all,  66  feet;  depth  from  main  deck,  24 J  feet;  tonnage,  2,282.  After  1845  there  was  a  change  in  the 
forms  of  hulls,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  light  draught  needed  for  boats  plying  to  southern  harbors  a  flat  bottom 
was  adopted,  with  the  sides  amidship  rising  straight  from  the  bilge  to  the  main  rail.  The  United  States,  built  in 
1847  by  William  H.  Webb  for  0.  H,  Marshall  &  Co.  for  a  New  Orleans  packet,  was  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  this 
class,  and  was  intended  to  beat  any  other  Atlantic  vessel  in  speed.  Departing  from  the  standard  type,  Mr.  Webb 
gave  her  a  floor  with  J  inch  of  dead  rise  to  the  foot,  about  2^°,  the  water-lines  of  the  bow  and  stern  being  slightly 
concave.  Her  register  dimensions  were:  Length,  256  feet;  beam,  40  feet;  depth,  30J  feet;  tonnage,  1,857;  length 
from  taftrail  to  head,  277  feet.  For  50  feet  at  each  end  her  frame,  deadwood,  and  keelsons  were  of  live  oak,  locust, 
and  cedar,  the  frames  being  spaced  32  inches  at  the  extreme  ends,  while  amidships  the  lower  timbers  were  of  southern 
white  oak,  spaced  25  inches,  the  top  timbers  being  live  oak,  locust,  and  cedar.  She  had  five  rows  of  yellow-pine 
keelsons  amidships,  3  feet  deep  and  4  rows  16  inches  deep,  the  bilge  strakes  were  12  inches  square,  and  throughout  she 
was  of  similarly  heavy  build,  being  a  strong,  heavy  boat.  The  United  States  was  sold  to  the  German  confederation 
for  war  purposes,  but  in  later  years  went  into  the  merchant  service,  where  she  was  noted  for  the  large  cargo  she 
carried  on  a  light  draught  of  water.    Her  launching  draught  was  7  feet  1  inch  forward  and  8  feet  4  inches  aft,  with 
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a  12-iiich  keel.  The  large  steamers  which  were  demanded  Immediately  afterward  by  the  California  excitement,  with 
their  successors,  were  all  of  this  general  type,  and  had  full,  flat  floors,  straight  sides,  and  sharp  bows  and  runs. 
This  model  has  governed  the  form  of  American  deep-sea  steamers  to  the  present  day,  the  only  departure  having  been 
to  lengthen  the  bow  into  a  longer,  sharper  wedge ;  a  change  made  practicable  when  they  began  to  build  hulls  of 
iron. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  l*ravy  to  make  contracts  for  mail-steamship 
service  once  in  two  months,  or  oftener,  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from  Panama 
to  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  touching  at  Monterey,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  the  object  being  to  aid  in  populating 
the  Pacific  coast  and  to  shorten  the  120-day  voyage  around  cape  Horn  to  30  days.  George  Law  secured  the 
contract  for  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  service,  and  called  his  company  the  United  States  Mail,  and  Howland  & 
Aspinwall,  of  New  York,  secured  the  other  contract,  and  called  their  company  the  Pacific  Mail.  For  the  Pacific 
service  three  steamers  were  built  in  1847  and  1848  at  a  cost  of  $600,000:  the  California  and  the  Panama,  of  1,058  and 
1,087  tons  respectively,  200  feet  long  from  the  plank  on  the  stem  to  the  after  side  of  the  stern-post,  33J  feet  beam, 
and  22  feet  hold,  by  William  H.  Webb,  and  the  Oregon,  of  1,099  tons,  by  Smith  &  Dimon.  For  the  Law  line  three 
steamers  were  also  built,  namely :  the  Georgia,  2,727  tons,  255  feet  long,  49  feet  beam,  and  25J  feet  depth  of  hold ; 
the  Illinois,  2,123  tons,  267f  feet  long  on  deck,  40J  feet  beam,  and  31  feet  hold ;  and  the  Ohio,  2,432  tons,  248  feet 
long,  45J  feet  beam,  and  24J  feet  depth  of  hold.  These  were  all  wooden  paddle-wheel  steamers  with  from  33-  to 
36-foot  wheels,  capable  of  carrying  several  hundred  passengers  and  about  1,500  tons  of  freight  each.  The  California 
was  the  first  afloat,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  the  three  Pacific  Mail  vessels  were  sent  off  one  after  the  other  to 
begin  the  service  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  railway  was  meanwhile  building  across  the  Isthmus.  It  was  while  the 
three  ships  were  en  route  from  New  York  that  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  arrived  in  the  East;  and  when 
the  California  touched  at  the  Isthmus  on  the  way  to  the  north  her  captain  was  astonished  to  find  an  excited  crowd 
of  thousands  of  people  awaiting  her  arrival,  anxious  to  reach  San  Francisco  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Each 
one  of  the  three  ships  went  northward  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

It  has  already  been  explained  what  an  impetus  the  California  excitement  gave  to  the  building  of  sailing  vessels, 
developing  the  great  clippers;  it  also  stimulated  the  construction  of  large  steamers  in  an  equally  wonderful 
manner.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  mail,  passenger,  and  express  traffic  on  our  coasts  was  small;  when  only  a 
few  steam  vessels  were  building  for  a  few  modest  coasting  lines  plying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and 
before  they  had  attained  any  considerable  size.  As  soon  as  gold  was  discovered  in  California  a  trade  sprang  into 
existence  in  one  year  of  greater  magnitude  than  would  have  been  reached  in  twenty  years  of  ordinary  growth  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  steam  fleet  engaged  in  that  trade  needed  to  be  enlarged  immediately.  Steamer  after  steamer 
was  added,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  29  fine  vessels  of  38,000  tons  register  had  been  built  for 
the  Law  and  the  Howland  &  Aspinwall  lines  alone,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,300,000.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  first 
ten  years  these  steamers  had  carried  175,000  persons  to  California  and  brought  back  $200,000,000  in  gold.  The 
trade  finally  grew  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  1,100-  and  1,800-ton  vessels,  and  the  companies  daringly  built  of  wood 
up  to  2,600  tons,  and  then  in  1861  up  to  3,315  tons.  The  Golden  City,  of  3,373  tons,  was  built  in  1864,  being  a  steamer 
343  feet  long  to  the  after  side  of  the  stern-post,  45  feet  beam,  and  29f  feet  hold.  The  California  and  Aspinwall 
steamers  were  all  built  at  New  York;  and  as  the  majority  of  all  the  Atlantic  coasting  steamers  were  also  built  there, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  sailing  vessels,  it  made  New  York  the  great  center  of  vessel-building  in  the  United  States, 
In  the  ten  or  twelve  busy  years  before  the  war  10,000  men  went  to  work  in  the  ship-yards  of  that  city  every  day,  and 
Webb  and  one  or,  two  others  had  each  more  than  1,000  men.  The  row  of  ship-yards  on  the  East  Eiver  side  of  New 
York  city  had  at  the  same  time  20  or  30  great  vessels  on  the  stocks  in  different  stages  of  construction.  Unlike  the 
saihng-vessei  industry,  which  was  distributed  along  the  coast,  the  production  of  steamers  was  concentrated  at  a 
few  points  in  the  large  cities,  where  there  were  engine-shops  and  banks  with  heavy  capital,  of  which  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  were  the  principal.  The  work  of  the  New  York  builders  gave  them  great 
reputation,  and  they  were  able  to  obtain  large  and  profitable  orders  for  war  steamers  from  Russia,  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  and  other  foreign  governments,  bringing  millions  of  money  to  that  city,  among  them  the  propeller 
frigate  General  Admiral,  of  4,500  tons,  325  feet  long,  55  feet  beam,  34  feet  hold;  the  iron-clad  frigates  Ee  d'ltalia 
and  Ee  Don  Luigi  de  Portugallo,  each  of  3,700  tons,  and  the  iron-clad  ram  Dunderberg,  of  5,090  tons,  380  feet  long, 
72f  feet  beam,  and  22^  feet  hold,  with  a  7f-foot  casemate.  Taking  the  whole  period  from  1830  to  1861,  there  were 
built  in  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  about  80  sea-going  steamers  for  the  coasting  and  California 
trades  and  on  foreign  orders,  aggregating  120,000  tons  in  register  and  costing  about  $29,000,000.  Five-sixths 
of  this  tonnage  was  produced  at  New  York  city. 

The  screw-propeller  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  coasting  trade  at  New  York  in  1841,  the  Clarion,  of 
about  250  tons,  being  built  in  that  year  for  service  between  New  York  and  Havana.  This  little  vessel  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  present  splendid  fleet  of  screw-steamers  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  was  driven  by  a  6J-foot  Ericsson 
wheel.  Philadelphia  quickly  followed  the  example  of  New  York,  and,  in  fact,  was  much  more  energetic  in  adopting 
screw-propulsion.  In  1842  six  screw- steamers  were  built  at  Philadelphia,  two  of  80  tons  each  for  trading  to 
Baltimore,  and  four  of  200  tons  each  to  run  to  Albany  and  Hartford,  with  6^-  and  6-foot  wheels,  respectively,  all  of 
the  Ericsson  patent.    Other  vessels  of  the  same  class  followed  from  time  to  time.    After  1850  the  larger  class  of 
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-coasting  steamers  began  to  adopt  the  screw,  and  paddle-wheels  were  gradually  superseded;  and  since  1865  few 
paddle-wheel  vessels  have  been  built  for  the  coasting  trade,  except  for  that  part  of  it  which  flows  through  Long 
Island  sound,  and  in  the  coasting  lines  whose  service  is  entirely  outside  of  the  bays  and  sounds  the  paddle-wheel 
has  now,  in  1882,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  As  vessels  increased  in  size  the  screw  increased  in  diameter 
to  8  feet,  then  to  10  feet,  and  it  is  now  14  and  16  feet.  The  Ericsson  patent  was  in  the  ascendancy  in  the  earlier 
years;  but  engineers  were  never  quite  satisfied  with  it.  Woodcroft,  in  England,  and,  following  him,  various 
American  inventors,  including  Loper,  at  Philadelphia,  had  experimented  with  screws  based  on  the  principle  of  an 
expanding  pitch.  In  the  original  propeller  the  blades  were  set  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  had  the  twist  of  the 
real  Archimedean  screw,  while  in  the  Woodcroft  and  later  propellers  the  blades  took  somewhat  the  form  of  the 
three-  and  four-leaved  clover,  and  had  a  second  twist  in  them,  the  pitch  expanding  from  the  axis  to  the  periphery. 
The  blade  has  become  elongated  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  its -form  has 
■changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  general  principle  of  an  expanding  pitch  has  been  retained.  This  type  of' 
propeller,  usually  with  three  or  four  blades,  but  sometimes  with  two,  is  now  in  universal  use  in  America,  except 
on  the  Erie  canal.  The  shaft  for  the  screw  is  carried  out  directly  through  the  deadwood  aft  and  the  stern-post, 
and  the  pistons  of  the  engines,  as  a  rule,  act  directly  on  cranks  connected  with  the  shaft.  The  old  system  of  cog 
gearing  on  the  shaft  has  been  superseded,  except  in  a  few  types  of  small  vessels ;  but  in  tugs  and  large  steamers,  as 
a  rule,  the  piston  acts  directly  on  the  shaft.  The  screw  continues  to  grow  into  popularity  every  year,  and  is 
gradually  being  introduced  into  all  branches  of  steamboat  service.  On  the  Hudson  it  is  now  employed  in  many 
-ferry-boats  and  river  freighting  steamers,  and  the  ferry-boats  at  Detroit  also  are  now  screw  vessels. 

In  1838  attention  was  called  to  transoceanic  navigation  a  second  time  by  the  enterprise  of  some  merchants 
of  England.  Great  Britain  was  meeting  with  much  success  in  her  commercial  schemes,  and  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  hulls  and  machinery  suited  to  steam  navigation  over  the  open  sea.  The 
speed  of  steamers  had  been  increased  to  10  miles  per  hour,  and  it  was  then  believed  that,  by  employing  the 
best  resources  of  the  naval  art,  steamers  could  be  produced  which  would  successfully  contest  for  the  supremacy  in 
trade  to  the  American  continent.  The  most  profitable  traffic  of  that  day  was  the  carrying  of  mails,  express  freight, 
and  passengers  between  England  and  the  United  States,  which  was  almost  entirely  in  American  hands.  The 
average  time  of  the  packets  wa^  from  19  to  21  days  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  20  to  26  days  back.  The 
Sirius,  of  700  tons,  was  built  at  Bristol,  and  the  Great  Western,  of  1,340  tons,  at  London,  both  fast  and  handsome 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  were  dispatched  to  New  York  from  Cork  and  Bristol  in  1838,  their  voyages  being 
successfully  completed  in  17J  and  15  days,  respectively.  The  time  made  going  home  to  Falmouth  and  Bristol 
was  17  and  14  days,  respectively.  This  experiment  gave  great  satisfaction  in  London,  securing  favorable  influence 
from  the  government,  and  the  Ounard  line  of  steamers  was,  in  1840,  the  product  of  the  agitation  on  that  subject. 
■Several  companies  were  formed,  but  the  plans  of  Samuel  Cunard  were  the  first  that  received  the  approval  of  the 
government.  Cunard  built  four  paddle-wheel  steamers  of  about  1,140  tons  each,  and  he  was  authorized  to  carry 
the  mails  to  Halifax  and  Boston  for  a  yearly  compensation  of  £80,000.  In  a  few  years  the  line  was  ex,tended  to 
New  York,  with  a  yearly  compensation  of  £145,000,  afterward  increased  to  £173,000  a  year.  The  plans  of  Cunard 
Tvere  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  they  met  the  expectations  of  the  owners  of  the  line  and  of  the  English 
government  perfectly,  and  seldom  has  a  grand  commercial  scheme  been  crowned  with  such  trjiumphant  success.  The 
"Cunarders  and  the  various  other  steamers  sent  out  to  trade  to  New  York  and  Boston  got  the  mails  and  passengers 
at  once  and  gathered  up  all  the  best  of  the  other  business  to  Liverpool  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years ;  and 
while  sailing  packets  persevered  in  competition  with  them  so  far  as  the  heavy  freight  and  emigrant  traffic  was 
concerned,  yet  the  American  lines  were  compelled  to  send  off  their  ships,  one  after  another,  into  other  departments  of 
trade,  and  in  ten  years  from  1838  it  had  only  become  a  question  of  time  when  they  should  all  be  withdrawn.  Although 
we  had  20,000  vessels  at  sea,  we  were  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  British  steamers  running  to  every  part  of 
the  globe  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  our  merchants  and  ship-owners. 

The  first  large  American  ocean  steamer  seems  to  have  been  the  ship  Massachusetts,  of  751  tons,  owned  in 
Boston,  which  was  sent  out  in  1844,  with  steam  machinery  and  screw-propeller  to  be  used  as  auxiliary  power. 

In  1847  two  American  steamers  built  at  New  York  for  Edward  Mills  by  Westervelt  &  Mackay  began  the 
■competition  from  New  York  to  Europe  with  the  British  line.  Mr.  Mills  had  the  encouragement  of  Congress  in  this 
matter.  In  1845  the  postmaster-general  was  authorized  to  contract  with  him  for  20  trips  a  year  to  Europe  for  the 
sum  of  $400,000,  the  theory  on  which  this  grant  was  made  being  that  America  could  only  hold  her  position  on  the 
sea  by  creating  a  fleet  of  steamers.  This  class  of  vessels  was  expensive  to  buUd  and  run,  and  at  the  rates  of  freight 
and  fares  then  current  each  trip  would  net  the  ships  a  loss  of  from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  England  was  paying  her 
steamers  a  sum  which  would  make  up  their  losses  and  give  them  a  profit  on  their  investments,  and  unless  America 
would  do  the  same  thing  she  would  lose  the  carrying  trade.  Congress  was  almost  unanimous  on  this  subject,  and 
the  contract  with  Mr.  Mills  was  made,  a  portion  of  the  money  due  him  on  his  first  year's  service  being  advanced  to 
aid  in  building  the  ships.  Their  destination  on  the  other  side  was  Bremen,  and  they  were  to  sail  once  a  month  in 
winter  and  twice  a  month  in  summer.  The  ships  were  constructed  like  large  sailing  packets,  but  longer,  and  were 
simply  long  square-sterned  three-deckers,  with  one  white  streak  along  the  sides,  painted  black  at  intervals,  for  ports. 
The  paddle-wheels  were  placed  on  the  sides  in  the  middle  of  length,  the  funnel  being  slightly  forward  of  them.    They 
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vere  bark-rigged,  had  a  full  complement  of  spars  and  sails,  and  were  stoutly  built,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  then 
prevalent  for  sailing  ships,  but  with  additional  weight  and  fastenings,  in  order  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
engines.    Their  specifications  were  as  follows  : 


Length  on  main  deck 

Length  on  spar  deck 

Breadth  of  beam 

Depth  of  hold 

Average  draught  of  water 

Custom-house  tonnage 

Engines 

Diameter  of  cylinders 

Length  of  stroke 

Diameter  of  paddle-wheels 

Length  of  paddles 

Depth  of  paddles  originally 

Depth  of  paddles  in  1851 

Depth  of  paddles  in  1852 

Number  of  paddles  in  each  wheel . . 

Average  dip  of  paddles 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute . 
Pressure  of  steam 


Cut-off. 


Boilers  4 . . 

Boilers  changed  in  1851 

Height  of  chimney  above  grate 

Consumption  of  soft  coal  per  hour  . 


Average  speed  per  hour 

Trips  from  New  Tork  to  Bremen  made  in. . 
Trips  from  Bremen  to  New  Tork  made  in  . 


Washington. 


Hermann. 


230  feet 

236  feet  

39  feet 

31  feet 

19ifeet 

1,640  tons 

Two  side-lever. , 

efeet ,--.. 

10  feet , 

34|feet 

7ifeet 

Sifeet 


2f  feet 

28 

61  feet.... 

11 

14  pounds. 


i  stroke. 


2  iron  flue,  side  by  side  . 


75  feet . 


3,360  pounds 

11  knots 

From  12J  to  16  days.., 
From  11  §1  to  17  days. 


241  feet. 
235  feet, 
40  feet. 
31  feet. 
19i  feet 
1,734  tons. 
Two  side-lever. 
6  feet 

10  feet 
36  feet 
8  feet. 

3  feet. 
2i  feet 
2  feet. 
28. 

11  and  12. 

12  pounds. 

r^  stroke  at  first. 
(  3i  feet  after  change. 
2  iron  flue,  side  by  side. 

4  tubular. 
75  feet. 

f  3,920  before  the  change. 
( 3,546  after  change. 

From  13i  to  17  days. 
From  13Jf  to  19i  days. 


The  original  paddle-wheels  of  the  Washington  were  37f  feet,  but  they  were  changed  after  the  first  voyage  on 
account  of  their  excessive  dip.  The  paddles  being  too  wide  at  first  in  both  ships,  and  the  boilers  not  having 
•capacity  enough,  new  furnaces  were  added,  and  various  other  expensive  alterations  were  made.  The  ships  were 
•excellent  sea  boats,  and  as  good  carriers  as  ocean  steamers  were  in  that  day  of  bulky  machinery  and  large  coal 
consumption;  but  they  never  showed  great  speed,  being  beaten  regularly  on  their  voyages  two  or  three  days  by 
the  Cunard  steamers. 

In  1850  the  Franklin  and  the  Humboldt  were  built  by  Westervelt  &  Mackay  at  New  Tork.  They  were 
intended  for  the  Bremen  line,  but  were  placed  by  Messrs.  Pox  &  Livingston  in  the  trade  to  Havre.  The  details  of 
■construction  were: 


Length  on  deck 

Breadth  of  beam 

Depth  of  hold 

Average  draught 

Tonnage 

Engines 

Cylinders,  diameter 

Cylinders,  stroke 

Paddle-wheels,  diameter 

Length  of  paddles 

Depth  of  paddles 

Average  dip  of  paddles 

Number  of  paddles  in  each  wheel ... 

Boilers 

Bailers— length,  height,  and  breadth. 

Height  of  chimney  above  grate 

Consumption  of  soft  coal  per  hour  — 

Average  pressure  of  steam 

Number  of  revolutions 

Cut-off  at 


Franklin. 


263  feet 

41|feet 

26  feet 

18  feet 

2,184 

2  side  lever 

7  feet  9  inches 

8feet 

32Jfeet 

lljfeet 

1  foot  8  inches 

6ifeet 

28 

4  iron  flue,  back  to  ba«k . 


63  feet 

6,150  pounds  - 

15  pounds 

13 

3  feet 


Humboldt. 


292  feet. 

40  feet. 

27  feet 

19}  feet 

2,181  feet. 

2  side  lever. 

7  feet  11  inches. 

9  feet. 

35  feet. 

12  feet. 

2  feet. 

84  feet 

36. 

4  iron  flue,  back  to  back. 

27  feet,  11  feet,  14  feet 

65  feet 

6,500  pounds. 

15  pounds, 

14. 

4  feet. 


The  average  run  of  these  ships  from  Kew  York  to  Gowes  was  12|^|  days,  and  on  the  return  12f|  days. 
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Simultaneously  with  these  two  projects  was  conceived  the  idea  of  a  line  to  Liverpool.  Kever  beatea  iii'  the- 
size,  speed,  and  beauty  of  their  clippers  and  sailing  packets,  the  ship-owners  and  capitalists  of  New  York  had 
faith  that  they  could  go  to  the  front  with  steamers  also  if  the  government  would  put  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  English  shipping  men,  as  it  had  ever  since  independence  in  regard  to  other  maritime  matters.  The 
Liverpool  line  originated  with  Edward  K.  Collins,  a  man  of  exceptional  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  character,  wba 
was  successful  in  winning  the  support  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  New  York  city  for  his  plan.  Mr.  Collins 
went  into  the  matter  with  the  express  purpose  of  producing  a  line  of  steamers  which  would  excel  the  Cunarders 
in  every  desirable  point  and  would  re-estaolish  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  United  States.  In  aiding  the 
project  Congress  was  governed  by  the  same  idea,  and  also  by  a  secondary  consideration  of  some  weight.  A,  number 
of  exi)ensive  steam  frigates  had  been  built  for  the  navy,  among  them,  in  1840  and  1841,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri,  which  had  cost  respectively  $550,000  and  $598,000.  In  1843  the  Missouri  had  taken  fire  at  Gibraltar  and 
was  totally  consumed.  Congress  shrunk  from  this  expense  and  loss,  and  it  was  conceived  that  if  private  citizens 
could  be  encouraged  to  build  steam  vessels  suitable  for  war  purposes  great  sums  of  money  would  be  saved  to  the 
public  treasury.  Under  the  laws  of  1845  a  contract  was  accordingly  made  with  Mr.  Collins,  whereby  he  wa^  to- 
build  and  run  four  steam  vessels  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  making  twenty  trips  per  annum,  and  carrying  the 
mails  for  $385,000  annual  compensation.  The  ships  were  to  be  of  2,000  tons  register,  of  the  most  powerful  character, 
and  suitable  for  men-of-war  in  case  of  need.  The  Cunarders  were  then  of  1,140  to  1,500  tons  register.  Mr.  Collins  was 
resolved  upon  unquestioned  excellence,  and  he  forthwith  prepared  to  build  four  ships  of  2,800  tons  register  each 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship  and  fitted  with  machinery  of  unusual  power.  The  Arctic,  of  2,856  tons,  the 
clipper  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Atlantic,  of  2,845  tons,  were  built  for  him  in  1849  by  William  H.  Brown,  at  New  York,, 
under  the  superintendence  of  George  Steers,  a  famous  builder.  The  Baltic,  of  2,723  tons,  and  the  Pacific,  of  2,707 
tons,  were  built  by  Brown  &  Bell,  of  New  York.  The  machinery  for  these  vessels  was  supplied  by  the  Novelty  and 
Allaire  works  of  New  York  city. 

In  selecting  a  model  for  his  fleet  Mr.  Collins  chose  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  modern  swift  propellers. 
He  adopted  a  straight  though  slightly  raking  stem,  a  long,  sharp,  wedge-like  bow,  and  a  long,  easy  run.  The 
floor  was  full,  but  with  easy  lines  everywhere.  The  hulls  were  carried  up  out  of  water  high  enough  to  inclose  the 
houses  and  cabins,  and  gigantic  four-deck  structures  were  produced,  with  a  full  complement  of  masts  and  spars^ 
that  loomed  up  long  and  large  above  every  other  ship  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  won  the  unquaUfled  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  them. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  construction  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic  \  Length  of  keel,  277  feet ;  length  on 
main  deck,  282  feet ;  depth  under  spar  deck,  32  feet ;  under  main  deck,  24  feet ;  beam,  molded,  45  feet ;  round 
stern;  4  decks;  3  masts.  Frame,  white  oak  and  chestnut,  with  tops  of  locust,  live  oak,  and  cedar;  stanchions 
and  timber-heads,  white  oak ;  apron,  lower  and  main  deck  breast-hooks,  and  inner  stern-posts,  live  oak ;  keel^ 
white  oak,  17  by  20  inches;  frames,  double,  sided  24  inches,  molded  21  inches  over  the  keel;  lower  futtocks 
sided  12  inches  each  ;  all  the  other  timbers  10  inches  each.  Spacing  30  inches  amidships,  iricreasing  to  36  inches- 
at  bow  and  stern ;  floors  filled  in  solid  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge.  Ceiling,  clamps,  and  water-way  of  lower  decks,, 
yellow  pine;  bilge  streaks,  five  in  number,  12  inches  square,  bolted  edgewise  every  4  feet;  clamps  of  the  lower 
deck,  8  inches ;  upper  deck,  7  inches ;  all  other  ceiling  under  the  main  deck,  7  inches.  Outside  planking  yellow 
pine,  except  the  garboards,  which  were  white  oak,  15  inches  wide  and  9  inches  thick,  copper-bolted  edgewise  with 
1-inch  metal  every  3  feet,  and  with  two  bolts  through  each  timber ;  all  the  rest  of  the  planking  5  to  7  inches  thick 
and  6  to  8  inches  wide  to  3  feet  above  the  main  deck.  Main  keelson,  white  oak,  32  by  34  inches ;  side  keelsons, 
yellow  pine,  except  under  the  engines,  where  white  oak,  22  by  42  inches,  was  employed ;  under  the  boilers,  22  by 
27  inches.  Lower  and  main  deck  beams,  sided  12  to  14  inches,  molded  13  inches  in  center,  and  10  inches  at  the- 
ends ;  spar-deck  beams,  6^  by  8  inches  in  the  middle ;  beams,  yellow  pine,  except  that  some  white  pine  was  used 
in  the  orlop  and  spar  decks.  Decking,  white  pine;  orlop  deck,  3  inches;  lower,  3J;  main,  4;  spar  deck,  3  inches. 
Knees,  white  oak  and  hackmatack ;  bulwarks,  3-inch  white  pine.  The  hulls  were  square-fastened  with  two  |-inch 
copper  bolts  and  two  locust  treenails  to  20  feet  draught  of  water ;  above  that  galvanized  iron  and  treenails  were 
used.  The  frame  was  strapped  with  iron,  crossing  amidships  like  a  lattice  work,  the  spacing  being  4  feet.  The 
engines  were  two  in  number,  large  and  powerful,  of  the  side-lever  type,  having  cylinders  95  inches  in  diameter, 
with  10  feet  stroke.  There  were  4  tubular  boilers,  22  feet  long,  14^  feet  high,  two  14  feet  wide  and  two  15  feet 
wide.  The  smoke-pipe  projected  45  feet  above  the  spar  deck.  There  were  double  furnaces.  With  13  pounds 
pressure  the  engines  had  800  horse-power.  The  launching  draught  of  the  Arctic  aft  was  10  feet.  The  hull 
weighed  1,525  gross  tons;  spar  and  top  gear,  34  tons.  With  an  ordinary  cargo  she  drew  20  feet  of  water  aft  and 
about  6  inches  less  forward,  and  would  carry  250  passengers  and  2,000  tons  of  freight. 

The  best  engineering  talent  of  the  day  was  consulted  with  regard  to  every  point  about  the  hulls  and  machinery 
of  these  four  noble  vessels,  and  in  every  detail  they  were  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship  and  in  appearance 
imposing.     Service  began  with  these  ships  in  1851. 

The  Cunard  steamers  were  making  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  from  10  days  6  hours  to  14  day  a 
3  hours,  averaging  in  the  year  llj  days.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  their  time  varied  from  10  days  2  hours  to- 
16  days  20  hours,  averaging  12  days  9  hours.    The  Collins  vessels  beat  this  time  from  the  start  by  an  average- 
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Fig.  45.— Lines  or  easteen  eiver  steamboat. 
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I'lj;.  4G. — Lines  of  harbor  tug. 
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Fig.  47. — Lines  op  xorthekn  lakes  phopei.lrr. 
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of  about  one  day,  their  voyages  to  Liverpool  being  made  in  from  9  days  17  hours  to  12  days  9  hours,  an  average  in 
a  year  of  10  days  21  hours;  the  return  trip  was  accomplished  in  from  9  days  13  hours  to  13  days  17  hours,  the 
average  being  11  days  3  hours.  The  ships  had  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  were  liberally  patronized.  From 
January  to  November,  1852,  inclusive,  for  instance,  they  carried  4,306  passengers,  as  against  2,969  who  went  by  the 
Cunarders.  Their  competition  for  freights  brought  the  rates  to  Liverpool  down  from  £7  10«.  per  ton  to  £4;  a  great 
public  benefit,  because  the  United  States  were  importing  enormous  quantities  of  European  manufactures  and 
paying  the  cost  of  freighting  to  this  country.  The  voyage  to  Europe  was  shortened  by  these  ships  and  travel  was 
promoted,  and  in  eight  years  from  the  time  they  began  the  passenger  traflc  had  increased  fivefold. 

The  Cunard  line  began  to  build  new  and  large  steamers  of  greater  power  the  moment  the  Collins  line  was- 
undertaken.  Collins'  mail  pay  was  increased  to  $858,00^  a  year,  and  greater  speed  was  required  of  him.  H& 
fulfilled  the  requirement,  and  the  company  that  backed  him  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  perfecting  their  engines 
and  machinery  and  maintaining  their  boats  in  full  efBciency.  In  1854  the  Arctic  was  lost  at  sea  by  a  collision  in 
a  fog  with  the  French  steamer  Vesta,  only  45  out  of  the  368  people  on  board  ever  reaching  land.  The  Pacific  was 
lost  in  1856  with  all  on  board,  numbering  186  persons,  and  a  valuable  cargo.  The  ship  with  her  contents  was 
insured  for  that  trip  for  $2,000,000,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her  after  leaving  Liverpool,  in  January,  1856. 
Neither  was  built  with  bulkheads.  Collins  acted  with  energy  in  replacing  the  Arctic.  In  1855  he  built  the 
colossal  Adriatic,  of  4,144  tons  register,  345  feet  long,  50  feet  beam,  and  33  feet  hold,  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000.  The 
ship  cost  more  than  was  expected,  owing  to  alterations  in  her  machinery  and  her  long  detention  in  port  while  the 
changes  were  being  made:  but  she  was  a  good  vessel,  fast  and  capacious,  and  once  in  1861  made  a  trip  from  Saint 
John's  to  Galway  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  5  days  19f  hours. 

Beginning  in  1853,  a  movement  had  sprung  into  existence  for  canceling  Collins'*subsidy.  This  agitation  went 
on,  until  in  1856  the  pay  of  Collins  was  reduced  to  $385,000  a  year,  and  in  1857  it  was  withdrawn  altogether  by 
the  refusal  of  the  government  to  renew  the  contract;  the  contract  with  Mr.  Mills  also  expired.  Meanwhile  the- 
English  people  had  been  organizing  new  lines  to  America,  and  Collins  and  Mills  could  not  contend  with  them  single 
handed,  as  their  round  trips  cost  from  $40,000  to  $65,000  each,  and  ordinary  receipts  were  from  $10,000  to  $16,000  less 
per  trip.  The  Cunard  line  had  a  subsidy  of  $866,700  a  year  and  the  other  English  lines  a  generous  compensation, 
though  not  so  large.  The  odds  being  too  great,  the  Collins  and  Mills  ships  were  withdrawn  and  sold,  and 
competition  for  the  mail,  express  freight,  and  passenger  business  to  the  northern  ports  of  America  was  deliberately 
abandoned  to  English,  French,  and  German  steamers.  The  war  of  1861  broke  out  in  the  United  States  four  years 
afterward.  During  and  after  that  war  the  English  steam  companies  extended  their  operations,  and  have  since 
been  gaining  steadily  in  the  trade  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  Beginning  in  1856,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  ran  a  steamship  bearing  his  name  and  two  others  to  Havre  for  a  short  time,  but  afterward 
sold  tlie  vessel  to  the  United  States  government.  In  1866  an  American  company  was  formed  in  Boston,  and  two 
large  oak-built  wooden  screw  steamers,  the  Erie  and  the  Ontario,  were  constructed  at  Essex  and  put  into  the 
business  from  Boston  to  Liverpool ;  but  the  English  steamers  instantly  lowered  their  rates  of  freight,  and  after  a 
very  few  voyages  the  two  vessels  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

A  line  was  afterward  started  from  Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  also 
had  a  brief  existence. 

The  only  other  American  steamship  line  to  Europe  was  that  which  is  still  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool  and  has  four  iron  propellers  of  American  build.  It  was  started  in  1873.  The  ships  run  in  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  owns  the  principal  part  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  The  ships  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  on  iron-ship  building. 

The  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  confessedly  superior  for  transatlantic  service  to  those  of  European 
build  as  much  as  the  American  sailing  clippers  were  to  their  foreign  rivals.  Owing,  however,  to  the  artificial 
manner  in  which  the  steam  shipping  of  Europe  was  brought  into  existence  and  maintained  and  the  want  of 
government  compensation  American  owners  of  ocean  steam  tonnage  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  traffic  to 
Europe,  and  our  builders  were  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  coasting  trade  for  business. 

Very  few  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  American  steamers  into  foreign  trade.  The  coasting  lines  to 
the  South  have  called  at  Havana  in  Cuba  and  have  pushed  their  voyages  to  Mexico.  Two  or  three  attempts  have 
been  made  to  trade  to  Brazil.  Commodore  Garrison,  of  New  York,  ran  some  wooden  steamers  after  the  war  from 
New  York  to  Brazil  for  a  few  years  with  the  aid  of  a  subsidy,  and  John  jRoach  ran  a  line  of  iron  steamers  during 
the  years  from  1878  to  1881. 

The  Pacific  Mail  has  sent  steamers  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  Japan  and  China,  and  Australia.  These  ships 
will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  iron  vessels.  No  other  attempts  to  run  steamers  in 
foreign  trade  have  been  made,  except  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

As  Las  already  been  seen,  the  steam  craft  of  the  United  States  were  all  built  of  wood  in  the  earlier  years.  The 
frames  were  of  white  oak,  chestnut,  live  oak,  and  locust;  the  planking  was  at  first  oak,  but  in  time  yellow  pine 
came  to  be  employed  extensively  at  the  ocean  ports  for  the  same  purpose,  as  also  for  keelsons,  beams,  ceiling, 
etc.  White  pine  has  always  been  used  for  decking,  houses,  keelsons,  and  beams.  On  the  western  rivers  white 
pine  and  poplar  have  been  the  light  woods  employed,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  boat,  outside  and  in,  being  of  oak. 
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On  the  northern  lakes  the  boats  have  been  framed,  planked,  and  ceiled  with  oak,  beams,  decking,  and  houses  being  of 
white  pine.  Of  late  iron  has  come  into  use  extensively  for  hulls  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  northern  lakes,  and  for  many 
years  past  all  the  coasting  steamers  have  been  built  of  it;  but  this  material  is,  as  yet,  little  used  on  the  western 
rivers,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  wood  and  the  smoothness  of  the  waters  navigated.  For  the  rough  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  even  for  the  smooth  waters  of  deep  rivers,  iron  is  far  superior  to  wood  for  steam  vessels;  and  although  its 
cost  is  high,  it  is  now  coming  rapidly  into  use  on  the  coast  in  all  classes  of  boats,  large  and  small.  Tugs,  ferry- 
boats, yachts,  excursion  steamers,  Sound  boats,  and  Hudson  Eiver  boats,  as  well  as  coasting  propellers,  are  now 
built  indiscriminately  of  iron. 

The  localities  in  which  steamers  are  now  built  in  America,  and  the  extent  of  the  industry,  are  given  below. 

OCEAN  COASTS. 

In  Maine  steamboat  building  is  limited.  Small  fishing  steamers  are  constructed  at  Boothbay,  Eastport, 
Portland,  and  Kennebunk  as  they  are  needed  from  time  to  time,  and  a  few  tugs  are  produced  every  year.  Both 
classes  of  boats  are  propellers.  Occasionally  a  river  or  coasting  steamboat  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  side  paddle- 
wheels  and  walking-beam  engine,  is  required,  and  a  number  of  small  propeller  launches  have  been  made  for  summer 
travel  between  local  points  among  the  islands  of  the  coast.  Latterly  in  Bath  whale-ships  have  been  supplied 
with  engines  of  small  power,  with  a  propeller  wheel  capable  of  driving  the  ships  about  6  miles  per  hour.  In  18S2 
a  freighting  sail  ship  was  supplied  with  the  same  power  as  an  experiment,  for  use  in  the  latitude  of  equatorial 
calms.    So  far  as  Maine  is  concerned,  steamers  are  only  a  small  item  in  the  product  of  the  ship-yards. 

Essex  is  the  principal  place  for  building  steamers  in  Massachusetts.  Wooden  propellers  and  tugs  are 
frequently  produced  in  that  town,  chiefly  on  Boston  account.  At  Boston  the  work  in  this  line  is  now  entirely 
confined  to  ferry-boats  and  pleasure  boats. 

In  Ehode  Island  there  is  an  establishment  at  Bristol,  called  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
builds  a  special  class  of  small  swift  propellers  to  serve  as  vidette  boats  and  pleasure  yachts.  These  boats  are 
modeled,  constructed,  and  fitted  out  with  a  view  of  getting  the  highest  possible  speed,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
room  for  large  and  comfortable  cabins  for  the  guests.  Two  vidette  boats  built  for  the  English  government  were 
48  feet  long,  9  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  deep  from  the  gunwales,  and  were  framed  with  oak;  the  planking  was 
fastened  with  brass  screws.  The  engines  were  of  125  horse-power,  and  in  each  case  the  whole  boat  with  machinery 
aboard  weighed  only  7  tons.  With  a  pressure  of  140  pounds  of  steam  and  the  propeller  making  550  revolutions 
per  minute  the  boats  ran  at  a  speed  of  17f  miles  per  hour.  On  their  arrival  in  England  they  were  each  supplied 
with  one  Gatling  gun,  and  were  employed  for  the  torpedo  service.  The  late  Herreshoff  boats  have  been  built  with 
iron  frames  and  wooden  planking,  and  one  of  them  has  attained  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour. 

In  model  the  Herreshofi'  boats  have  been  varied,  first  one  way,  then  another,  as  in  regulating  a  watch,  until 
the  exact  result  has  been  attained  at  which  the  designer  aimed.  The  hulls  are  long,  low,  and  sharp  from  keel  to 
gunwale,  increasing  in  beam  above  the  water.  The  water-lines  are  as  sharp  as  practicable,  and  the  draught  of  the 
hull  forward  is  2  or  3  feet  less  than  it  is  aft.  The  hulls  are  built  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  light 
draught,  and  the  workmanship  is  correspondingly  careful  in  order  to  obtain  strength. 

A  description  of  the  steam-yacht  Leila  (Pig.  49),  built  in  1878,  will  illustrate  the  Herreshoff  idea.  The  boat  is  100 
feet  long  over  all,  and  95  feet  5  inches  long  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  stem  to  the  after  side  of  the  stern-post  on 
the  water-line.  Extreme  breadth  on  deck,  15J  feet;  on  the  water-line,  llf  feet;  depth  of  hull  amidships  from  lower 
edge  of  planking  to  top  of  deck  beams,  5  feet*  10  inches;  draught  forward,  2  feet  7J  inches;  aft,  5  feet  IJ  inches. 
Midship  section,  54J  feet  from  the  forward  edge  of  the  stem.  Coefficient  of  water-line,  62  per  cent.;  of  midship 
section,  56  per  cent. ;  displacement,  37  per  cent. ;  dead  rise,  21  Jo.  Angle  of  entrance  at  bow,  17° ;  of  run,  28°.  Frames, 
iron,  IJ  by  2^  inches,  ^-inch  thick ;  (Jeck  beams,  2  by  3J  inches.  Stem,  oak,  6  inches  thick ;  stern-post,  oak,  7  inches 
thick.  Planking,  pitch-pine,  IJ  inches ;  keel,  oak,  7  by  10  inches ;  deck  plank,  Ifg  inches.  Bulwarks,  very  light,  30 
inches  high.  The  total  weight  of  the  boat,  with  machinery,  water,  and  cqal  aboard,  was  37|  tons  net.  A  brass 
propeller  wheel  was  put  in,  4  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  four-bladed,  9|  inches  long,  with  a  pitch  of  8  feet.  The 
draught  of  water  of  the  hull  proper  was  so  small  that  in  order  to  bury  the  screw  sufficiently  the  shaft  was  fitted  very 
near  to  the  top  of  the  keel.  The  blades  projected  below  the  keel,  which  required  the  addition  of  a  skag  to  protect 
the  screw  and  support  the  metallic  shoe  underneath.  The  skag  was  15^  inches  deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  keel 
at  the  stern-post  and  5  feet  long  on  the  keel,  being  sided  7  inches.  In  some  Herreshoff  boats  the  skag  is  replaced 
by  a  bent  brass  arm,  which  is  riveted  to  the  keel  and  extends  downward  and  under  the  screw  and  then  up  again 
to  receive  the  heel  of  the  rudder-post.  The  rudder  was  of  metal,  counterbalanced^  the  axis  being  placed  at  one- 
quarter  the  breadth  from  the  forward  edge.  The  engine  was  compound  condensing,  and  had  2  vertical  cylinders, 
placed  side  by  side,  one  of  them  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  18  inches  stroke,  the  other  16  inches  in  diameter,  with 
18  inches  stroke.  The  pistons  were  connected  with  cranks  on  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  surface 
condenser  was  employed,  consisting  of  a  single  copper  pipe  running  outside  of  the  vessel  under  water  around 
the  stern-post.  The  boiler  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  the  Herreshoff  boats.  It  has  a  circular  furnace,  into  which 
descends  a  double  coil  of  continuous  wrought-iron  pipe  IJ  inches  in  diameter  and  -fg  of  an  ibch  thick,  arranged 
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as  if  it  had  been  wrapped  around  two  cones,  one  fitting  beneath  the 
other.  The  flames  play  about  these  coils ;  all  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  in  this  pipe,  entering  at  one  end  as  water  and  going  out  at  the  other 
as  steam.  The  advantages  of  this  boiler  are  light  weight,  economy  of 
fuel,  quick  raising  of  steam,  and  security  against  explosions.  In  the 
Leila  the  combustion  was  2J  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horse-power. 
A  pressure  of  125  pounds  was  maintained  in  the  boiler  with  350  pounrls 
of  coal  per  hour,  the  speed  of  the  boat  being  14  miles  an  hour,  and  it 
required  only  from  3  to  5  minutes  after  starting  the  fire  to  make  steam 
from  cold  water  to  work  the  engine.  A  small  house  was  built  upon 
the  Leila  to  cover  the  machinery.  The  pilot-house  was  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  cabin  aft. 

The  invention  of  the  safety-coil  boiler  has  led  to  a  wonderful  mul- 
tiplication of  steam  yachts  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
within  the  last  ten  years.  On  all  the  small  inland  lakes,  especially  in 
New  York  state,  where  rowing  and  sail  boats  have  been  owned  by 
young  men  for  years  in  great  numbers,  the  steam  yacht  has  sprung 
into  great  popularity.  The  boats  seldom  exceed  25  feet  in  length,  and 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  register  in  the  custom-house,  even  if  they 
were  subject  to  it,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
usually  open  boats,  carry  from  10  to  20  persons  each,  and  are  the 
popular  luxury  of  prosperous  men  who  live  near  romaiitic  lakes. 
The  hulls  of  these  boats  are  always  built  entirely  of  wood,  after  the 
fashion  of  large  rowing  barges,  and  sometimes  have  cabins,  but  usually 
have  awnings  only. 

The  steamboat  building  of  Connecticut  now  consists  only  of  an 
occasional  vessel  at  ISIoank,  a  few  river  boats  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  a  small  fishing  steamer  now  and  then  at  South  Norwalk.  A  large 
number  of  river  boats  and  war  vessels  have  been  built  in  times  past 
upon  the  Connecticut,  but  the  industry  is  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  Hudson  river  small  boats  of  the  ordinary  side-wheel 
pattern  are  built  at  Netvburgh,  Eondout,  and  Athens  from  time  to  time 
as  they  are  needed  for  local  traffic.  Many  of  them  are  for  towing  only, 
having  no  houses,  except  simply  to  protect  the  machinery  and  wheels 
and  accommodate  the  officers  and  crew.  The  hull  is  low  in  the  water, 
the  deck  is  open,  and  the  cabin  is  supported  aloft  by  a  bridge  between 
the  wheel-houses.  Iron  hulls  have  latterly  been  made  at  Newburgh 
for  these  boats.  The  large  passenger  boats  are  now  nearlj-^  all  made 
with  iron  hulls  at  the  yards  on  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  tendency  is 
strongly  in  this  direction  at  present  the  wooden  steamboat  building  of 
the  river  is  expected  steadily  to  decline.  Oak  and  pine  are  so  costly 
upon  the  upper  Hudson  that  iron  will  now  make  advances. 

Since  the  adoption  of  iron  for  the  hulls  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  boats  and  the  coasting  propellers  steamboat  building  has 
steadily  declined  at  New  York  city,  and  all  the  large  business  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Delaware  river.  Several  large  engine  and 
boiler  shops  still  exist,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work,  both  new  and 
old,  is  done  by  them  every  year.  Many  of  the  Delaware  river  hulls 
receive  their  machinery  in  New  York  city,  while  the  Morgan  iron  works 
supply  nearly  all  the  engines  required  by  the  iron  propellers  built  at 
Chester.  Excursion  and  river  steamers  for  New  York  use,  wherever 
built,  also  buy  their  machinery  largely  in  the  city ;  but  so  far  as  the 
bui,lding  of  the  boats  themselves  is  concerned  the  business  has  nearly 
disappeared,  all  that  remains  being  the  production  of  wooden  tugs, 
small  propeller  yachts,  wooden  ferry-boats  for  local  use,  and  an 
occasional  excursion  steamer  of  the  river  type  for  carrying  passengers 
to  and  from  the  summer  resorts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 
These  vessels  are  seldom  built  within  New  York  city  itself,  but  are 
made  in  the  ship-yards  scattered  along  the  water  front  of  Brooklyn 
all  the  way  from  Hell  Gate  to  the  lower  part  of  Gowanus  bay.  A 
few  tugs  are  made  at  Tottenville,  at  the  lower  end  of  Statin  island. 
11  S  B 
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The  ferry-boats  of  New  York  are  double- enders,  sharp  and  swift,  with  side  wheels,  the  deck  highest  amidships 
and  dropping  about  2  feet  at  the  ends  in  a  gradual  curve.    They  are  all  of  one  general  type,  varying  only  in  size. 
The  machinery  is   stowed  away  in  the  hull  as  much  as  possible.     The  engine  is  low-pressure  condensing,  is 
often  built  with  horizontal  cylinder  and  piston,  has  a  long  stroke,  and  acts  quickly.     A  narrow  house  rises  in 
the  center  of  the  deck  to  shelter  the  machinery  and  cover  the  stairways  to  the  hpld,  and  on  each  side  of  this  the 
deck  is  open  for  10  feet,  in  order  to  allow  horses  and  wagons  to  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  boat.    The  cabins 
for  passengers  are  outside  of  the  two  gangways,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  extend  two-thirds  of  th«  length, 
each  cabin  being  in  turn  divided  nearly  in  two  by  the  wheel-house,  which  rises  through  it  and  leaves  only  a  hallway 
3  feet  wide  between  the  forward  and  after  halves  of  each  cabin.    A  roof  covers  the  whole  of  the  cabin,  engine- 
house,  and  spaces  between  for  teams,  and  the  pilot-houses  are  on  this  roof,  one  at  each  end  of  the  boat.    A  portion 
of  the  deck  at  each  end  is  clear  of  structures  of  any  kind,  except  the  posts  and  chains  needed^  to  prevent  the 
passengers  and  teams  from  crowding  each  other  overboard  while  in  the  stream.    These  boats  are  an  important 
feature  of  the  business  life  of  New  York  city.    They  run  across  the  North  and  East  rivers  at  numerous  points,  and 
from  the  city  to  Staten  island,  day  and  night,  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  travel  on  each  particular  route.    A  large  boat  will  carry  400  passengers  and  about  50  teams  with  wagons  on 
a  single  trip.    In  the  construction  of  this  class  of  boats  the  New  York  builders  have  attained  special  excellence. 
The  hulls  are  strongly,  but  lightly  framed  with  oak  and  chestnut  and  planked  with  oak,  yellow  pine  being  used  for 
the  rest  of  the  vessel  except  the  houses  and  the  decking,  which  are  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  with  cherry,  black 
walnut,  etc.,  in  the  joiner  work  of  the  cabins.    They  cost  from  $50,000  to  $90,000  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hull 
and  the  luxury  of  the  cabins.    The  Jersey  ferry-boat  Princeton,  of  888  tons,  built  iu  the  census  year,  was  one  of  the 
large  class.    She  was  192  feet  long,  36J  feet  beam,  and  12J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  to  build  her  it  required  52,000. 
feet  of  oak,  10,000  feet  of  chestnut,  103,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  and  about  10,000  feet  of  yellow  pine.    Her 
machinery  weighed  130  tons.    Complete,  the  boat  cost  $85,000. 

Steamboat  building  has  taken  the  same  course  at  the  cities  south  of  New  York  as  it  has  at  the  latter  port 
since  the  introduction  of  iron  hulls,  and  the  business  has  been  absorbed  in  large  measure  by  the  iron  ship-yards.. 
Wooden  boats  are  less  in  demand,  and  are  only  built  for  those  whose  capital  is  small  and  who  need  them  for  some 
special  service.  The  yearly  production  is  about  as  follows:  At  Camden,  New  Jersey,  a  few  tugs,  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six ;  at  Philadelphia,  two  or  three  tugs,  a  yacht  or  two,  and  an  occasional  coasting  propeller  and  small  side- 
wheel  steamboat ;  at  Wilmington,  an  occasional  tug  and  steamboat,  some  years  none ;  at  Baltimore,  a  steamboat 
every  year  or  two  for  the  Chesapeake  bay  business  and  three  or  four  tugs;  at  Norfolk,  soioetimes  nothing, 
sometimes  a  tug  or  a  side-wheel  steamer;  at  Elizabeth  City  and  Washington,  North  Carolina,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  other  points  on  the  southern  coast,  an  occasional  light-draught  stern-wheel  boat,  like  a  steam  scow,, 
for  some  local  river  service ;  at  New  Orleans,  stern-wheel  boats  for  the  river  and  bayou  trade.  The  whole  wooden 
steam  tonnage  annually  built  at  all  these  ports  combined  does  not  now  equal  the  amount  which  was  produced  at 
either  New  York  or  Philadelphia  alone  in  a  single  busy  year  before  1861. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  steamboat  building  has  developed  slowly,  owing  to  the  lack  of  white-oak  timber,  which, 
was  long  considered,  by  builders  the  only  wood  iit  for  the  hulls  of  the  vessels.  The  practice  has.prevailed  at  San 
Francisco  of  ordering  the  finest  of  tugs  and  side- wheel  boats  in  the  East,  where  there  has  been  a  supply  of  oak 
timber,  and  where  the  art  of  constructing  strong  and  light  hulls  has  been  thoroughly  understood.  Boats  thus, 
ordered  have  proved  costly.  In  1879  two  side -wheel  ferry-boats  were  completed  at  Oakland,  on  San  Francisco 
bay,  the  hulls  of  which  were  gotten  out  in  the  East  from  oak  and  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  around  cape  Horn. 
These  were  the  Garden  City,  of  1,080  tons,  210  feet  long,  37  feet  beam,  and  13^  feet  hold,  and  the  Bay  City,  of  1,283, 
tons,  230  feet  long,  36f  feet  beam,  and  13 J  feet  hold.  The  boats  were  put  together  in  Oakland,  the  houses  being 
built  on  them  from  Pacific  coast  woods,  and  the  expenditure  for  labor,  at  $3  and  $4  a  day,  was  $33,000  on  each  boat. . 
The  iron  was  bought  from  a  rolling-mill  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  engines  for  one  of  the  boats  from  the  Eisdon 
iron  works.  When  completed  they  cost  $130,000  and  $150,000  respectively,  or  one-third  more  than  they  could 
have  been  built  for  in  New  York  city.  The  expense  of  this  plan  has  led  to  the  building  of  local  vessels  ai  home.  A 
great  variety  of  steam  craft — tugs,  ferry-boats,  transfer  steamers,  propellers,  and  launches — have  been  made 
from  Pacific  coast  fir  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  one  of  the  largest  of  them  being  the  Transit  car-ferry, 
built  at  the  Central  Pacific  ship-yard  in  Oakland.  This  large  vessel  is  338  feet  long  over  all,  31CJ^  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  4=0  feet  beam,  75  feet  wide  over  the  guards,  and  17^  feet  deep  from  the  beams  to  the  keel,  and  is„ 
supplied  with  vertical  condensing  engines  with  60-inch  cylinders  and  11  feet  stroke.  The  wheels  are  29  feet  in 
diameter,  carrying  20  paddles  12  feet  long  and  20  inches  wide.  A  still  larger  one  is  the  Solano,  of  3,549  tons,  a  side- 
wheel  transfer  boat  employed  to  ferry  the  overland  railroad  trains  across  the  river.  She  is  the  largest  transfer 
boat  in  the  United  States.  Her  dimensions  are :  Length,  407  feet ;  beam  of  hull,  65J  feet ;  hold,  17^  feet.  Four 
tracks  are  laid  upon  her  decks,  capable  of  receiving  48  cars  and  engines.  In  the  Solano  sticks  of  fir  were  used 
for  keelsons  150  feet  long  and  24  inches  square.  The  engines  are  placed  amidships,  one  behind  the  other,  and 
the  wheels,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  ends  of  one  long  paddle  shaft  reaching  across  the  boat,  are  situated 
opposite  the  engines  that  drive  them.  The  boats  built  of  native  fir  have  done  so  well  that  there  is  now  no 
probability  of  further  orders  being  sent  to  the  East,  except,  possibly,  for  engines.    There  are  many  handsome  oak. 
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and  pine  tugboats  in  San  Francisco  bay,  the  Monarch,  of  195  tons,  standing  at  their  head.  Sbe  was  built  on  the 
Delaware  in  1873,  and  is  about  95  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  deep,  drawing  14J  feet  of  water.  Fir  has  been 
found  latterly  to  answer  as  well  for  this  class  of  vessel  as  any  other  timber,  and  as  iron  and  machinery  are  now 
produced  in  San  Francisco  at  moderate  cost  the  city  appears  to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  eastern  ship-yards. 

A  large  wooden  propeller  was  building  in  the  upper  part  of  San  Francisco  in  the  census  year,  and  has  since 
been  launched.  She  is  the  most  ambitious  steamer  built  on  the  coast,  and  as  she  appears  to  be  a  complete  success 
her  construction  is  expected  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  building  of  coasting  vessels.  The  Mexico  (Fig.  50)  is  a  three- 
decker,  288  feet  in  extreme  length,  275  feet  between  perpendiculars,  36  feet  beam,  and  28  feet  deep  below  the  spar  deck, 
and  is  constructed  entirely  of  Puget  Sound  fir  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  pieces,  which  are  of  eastern  white 
oak  and  Pacific  Coast  laurel.  A  statement  of  her  scantling  will  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  oak  and  pine 
propellers  in  the  East.  The  keel  is  in  three  lengths,  76, 106,  and  108  feet,  16  by  22  inches  square,  with  11-foot  scarfs  and 
a  4-inch  shoe.  The  keelsons  are  in  pieces,  some  of  them  from  113  to  117  feet  long.  The  main  keelson  is  16  by  23 
inches,  in  three  depths,  with  two  l|-inch  bolts  clear  through  each  frame  and  the  keel;  the  sister  keelsons  are  single 
logs  of  16  by  23  inches,  fastened  with  IJ-inch  iron  bolts.  The  frames  are  spaced  27  inches,  floors  and  futtocks  sided 
10  inches  and  top  timbers  9  inches,  and  are  molded  18  inches  over  the  keel,  15  inches  at  the  bilge,  and  6  inches  at  the 
upper  deck.  There  are  two  floors  to  each  frame  amidships,  filled  in  solid  under  the  engines,  and  at  each  end  there  are 
at  least  8  frames  with  floors  cut  from  natural  crooks.  The  frames  are  bolted  to  the  keel  with  two  l|^-inch  iron  bolts. 
The  stem  and  apron  are  of  white  oak  and  laurel ;  the  stern-post  is  of  oak,  molded  22  inches,  and  sided  16  inches  at  the 
keel  and  28  inches  at  the  center  of  the  propeller  shaft.  The  rudder-post  is  sided  13  inches  at  the  keel  and  16  inches  at 
the  counter,  and  is  molded  18  inches.  Both  posts  are  secured  to  the  keel  with  composition  braces,  one  on  each  side,  and 
one  is  fitted  on  top  of  the  keel  within  the  propeller  space,  each  brace  cast  in  one  solid  piece.  The  after  deadwood  and 
shaft  box  each  have  a  heavy  knee  on  the  stern-post.  Ceiling  of  the  floor,  5  inches,  fastened  with  9 J-inch  spikes ;  on  the 
bilge  12  inches  thick,  in  four  streaks,  each  14  inches  wide ;  thence  to  the  lower  deck,  10  inches;  the  10-  and  12-inch 
stuff  edge-bolted  with  IJ-inch  square  iron  in  every  frame  space ;  from  the  lower  to  the  main  deck,  6-inch  ceiling, 
edge-bolted  with  1-inch  square  iron,  with  two  f-inch  bolts  through  each  frame;  from  the  main  deck  to  the  rail, 
3-inch  ceiling,  spiked  on.  Clamps  of  the  lower  deck,  14  by  16  inches,  in  long  lengths;  main  deck,  12  by  16  inches; 
upper  deck,  8  by  12  inches.  Water-ways  of  the  lower  two  decks,  14  by  16  inches, in  long  pieces;  plank-sheer,  4  by  14 
inches.  Planking:  garboards,  10  by  16  inches  and  7  by  14  inches ;  5-inch  planking  to  the  main  deck;  3  inches  above 
that,  all  in  lengths  of  from  40  to  100  feet,  fastened  with  copper  and  locust  treenails  below  the  14-foot  water-line  and 
with  galvanized-iron  spikes  above.  Beams  of  the  lower  deck,  spaced  4J  feet,  12  by  14  inches  square  in  the  middle 
and  12  by  9  at  the  ends.  Main  deck  beams,  12  by  12  inches  square,  tapering  to  8  by  12  at  the  ends;  spaced  4 J  feet; 
upper  deck  beams  7  by  10  inches  square,  tapering  to  5  by  10  at  the  ends.  Knees  of  the  lower  deck,  one  hanging  at 
each  beam  end,  sided  10  inches,  and  9-inch  knees  for  the  main  deck.  Two  11 -inch  hooks  and  pointers  in  the  lower 
hold  forward,  with  an  11-ineh  hook  under  each  deck.  The  frame  is  single-strapped  with  4J-  by  |-inch  iron,  set  6  feet 
apart,  running  from  the  main  deck  to  the  lower  turn  of  the  bilge,  and  riveted  into  a  5-  by  f-inch  iron  band  running 
clear  around  the  ship  at  the  main  deck.  Amidships,  four  sets  of  straps  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
decking  is  4J,  4,  and  1^  inches,  coming  up  from  below.  Three  iron  bulkheads  of  J-inch  plates  are  fitted  into  the 
ship  abaft  the  chain  locker,  forward  of  the  coal  bunkers  and  aft  of  the  engines  respectively.  There  were  used  in 
this  vessel  70  tons  of  salt,  300  tons  of  bolts  and  straps,  and  about  900,000  feet  of  fir  timber,  and  she  cost  $250,000 
ready  for  sea;    Her  model  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  coasting  propeller  of  the  present  day. 


2  Feet 


Fig.  50.— Steamship  Mexico. 
Designed  amd  built  by  Dickie  Bros.,  San  Francisco. 


ON  THE  COLUMBIA  EIVER. 

Prom  the  Cascade  mountains  to  the  sea-coast  Oregon  is  covered  with  an  almost  unbroken  and  impenetrable 
forest  of  yellow  fir,  cedar,  pine,  hemlock,  and  hard  wood;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  and  along  the 
Columbia  and  the  Snake  rivers,  eastward  of  the  mountains,  the  country  is  open  and  is  suited  to  agriculture. 
Population  has  followed  the  coast  and  the  rivers.  The  first  settlements  were  made  at  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  by  fur  traders,  and  agriculture  in  the  valleys  and  lumbering  both  on  lands  adjoining  the  rivers  and  at  a 
few  points  on  the  sea-coast  have  been  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
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shallow  rivers,  and  the  later  ones  have  been  stern- wheelers. 


The  great  highways  of  travel  and  trade  in  Oregon  have  been  the  noble  Columbia  river  and  its  branches. 
Ocean  steamers  from  San  Francisco  ascend  the  river  to  Astoria  and  Portland,  and  the  merchandise  and  passengers 
which  they  bring  have  been  distributed  to  other  towns  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  local  steamboats.  The  same  boats, 
seconded-  by  river  barges,  have  brought  back  the  grain  and  other  produce  destined  for  export,  either  to  San 
Francisco  by  steamer  or  to  Europe  by  sailing  vessel.  There  is  a  small  industry  in  building  ocean  vessels  at  Coos 
bay,  on  the  coast,  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  sailing  vessels.  It  now  remains  to  describe 
the  steamboat  and  barge  building  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  steamboat  building  on  the  rivers  was  in  1850;  since  that  date  Portland  has  built 
many  steamboats,  and  others  have  been  built  at  Oregon  City,  Salem,  The  Dalles,  Celilo,  and  Wallula.  There  has 
also  been  some  work  at  Astoria.  The  excellence  of  yellow  fir  was  first  exemplified  by  ex;perience  at  Portland. 
Among  the  early  vessels  was  the  side-wheel  steamer  Eliza  Anderson,  built  in  1858  in  that  city.  Winter-cut  timber 
was  used  in  her  frame,  and  the  boat  stood  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  river,  exposed  t(\  the  sun  and  weather,  one 
^hole  summer  before  she  was  planked ;  thus  she  became  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  proved  an  excellent  and  durable 
boat.  About  five  years  ago  she  was  taken  out  of  the  water  at  Seattle,  Washington  territory,  for  repair,  and  her 
copper  taken  off,  and  it  is  said  that  after  the  vessel  stood  on  the  ways  long  enough  for  the  bottom  to  dry  the  planking 
began  to  drop  off,  the  fastening  having  become  corroded  by  the  galvanic  action  of  the  copper  and  salt  water.  The 
plank  and  the  frame,  however,  were  both  bright  and  sound,  and  even  aft  of  the  wheels,  where  decay  is  most  likely  to 
take  place,  the  fir  was  almost  as  good  as  new.  A  number  of  the  other  early  boats  showed  the  same  longevity 
even  when  not  salted ;  some  did  not,  but  the  decay  of  the  timbers  has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  wood 
was  cut  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year  and  was  not  properly  seasoned.  The  builders  of  the  Columbia  have  had 
to  learn  by  experience  what  they  might  have  learned  from  the  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  timber  proves 
lasting  only  whi3n  cut  in  the  months  when  the  sap  had  ceased  running  and  when  properly  seasoned  after  being 
cut.  When  experiment  had  shown  that  the  fir  was  a  good  material,  steamboats,  barges,  and  schooners  were  built 
as  fast  as  they  were  required  by  the  local  trade  of  the  state.  In  1850  there  were  built  2  schooners,  of  122  tons ; 
in  1870, 1  schooner,  5  sloops  and  barges,  and  11  steamboats,  a  total  of  988  tons;  in  1879, 11  steamboats,  aggregating 
5,383  tons ;  in  1880,  1  schooner,  2  sloops,  and  13  steamers,  a  total  of  2,466  tons ;  but  since  1880  there  has  been  an 
advance. 

The  first  steamboats  on  the  rivers  were  side- wheelers;  but  they  were  not  the  best  for  the  business  of  these 

The  Portland  builders  have  been  successful  in  producing 
a  class  of  boats  which  vie  with  those  of  the  Ohio  in  light  draught, 
carrying  power,  and  speed  combined.  It  will  be  noticed  else- 
where in  this  chapter,  that  Ohio  river  boats  have  a  rounded 
bow,  with  a  long  rake  to  the  stem,  which  fits  them  for  making 
landings  alongshore,  as  the  nose  of  the  boat  can  be  pushed  up 
to  the  bank  almost  anywhere.  The  bottom  is  straight  clear  aft 
to  the  stern-post,  and  the  run  is  formed  by  fitting  two  stern- 
posts,  each  carrying  a  rudder,  iito  the  stern  20  feet  apart,  and 
then  modeling  the  stern  as  in  ocean  vessels,  but  suiting  the 
requirements  of  two  stern-posts.  On  the  Columbia  the  boats 
are  built  differently.  Forward,  the  keel  begins  to  rise  15  or  20 
feet  from  the  bow  and  joins  a  rocker-stem ;  aft,  the  stern  is  not 
molded,  but  the  bottom  begins  to  rise  20  or  30  feet  from  the 
rudder  and  nearly  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  stern, 
which,  above  water,  is  cut  off  square.  The  boat  is  prevented 
from  sagging  by  iron  rods  hooking  into  the  keelsons  away  for- 
ward and  aft  and  running  up  through  decks  and  cabins  to  the 
top  of  central  masts,  and  when  they  are  in  place  they  are  screwed  up  until  they  take  the  weight  off  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  the  vessel  then  keeps  her  shape  perfectly. 

One  steamer  built  in  the  census  year  was  the  D.  S.  Baker,  which  was  165  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  5 
feet  hold,  with  a  sharp  bow  and  a  square  stern.  The  house  covers  the  vessel  from  the  stern  forward  to  within  20 
feet  of  the  bow.  The  engines  and  the  cargo  space  are  on  deck,  and  the  cabins  for  passengers  are  built  above  the  main 
house.  The  hull  measures  302  register  tons  and  the  houses  408,  a  total  of  710  tons.  The  stern- wheeler  Hassaloe  is  160 
feet  long,  31  broad,  and  about  5  feet  deep.  She  has  smaller  houses,  and  registers  461  tons.  The  Frederick 
Billings  is  199  feet  long,  37  broad,  and  7  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  has  towering  cabins,  and  registers  1,236  tons.  The 
smaller  Columbia  river  boats  range  from  60  to  75  feet  in  length  and  15  to  18  feet  beam,  and  are  each  from  4  to 
5  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  the  register  being  from  40  to  00  tons.  The  handsomest  vessel  on  the  river  at  present  is  the 
stern-wheeler  Wide  West  (Fig.  51),  built  for  passenger  service.  She  is  215  feet  long  in  the  hull,  12  feet  deep,  molded, 
just  aft  of  the  bow,  10  feet  deep  amidships,  the  stern  rising  until  the  molded  depth  is  only  7^  feet.  She  is  of  1,201 
tons  register.  The  guards  are  3^  feet  wide,  and  she  has  a  long,  sharp  bow,  the  fore  part  keeping  on  an  even  line 
with  the  keel  and  the  boat  sitting  up  forward  well  out  of  the  water.    The  lower  house  covers  the  whole  of  the  deck 


Fig.  51.— O.  R.  &  N.  Co.'s  STEAMER  Wide  West. 
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to  within  about  2^5  feet  of  the  bow,  and  shelters  the  boilers,  engines,  and  cargo.  On  the  deck  of  this  house  is  built 
a  long,  handsomely-furnished  cabin  and  dining-room,  with  state-rooms  on  each  side.  As  on  the  Long  Island  Sound 
steamers,  there  is  a  promenade  around  the  cabin  and  out  to  the  bow;  above  the  cabin  there  is  a  short  texas,  and  on 
top  of  that  is  the' pilot-house.  The  Wide  West  is  a  fast,  comfortable  boat,  and  her  speed  has  not  been  beaten  on 
the  Columbia  river.  The  hulls  of  the  river  boats  are  made  of  yellow  flr;  the  houses  of  white  cedar  and  fir.  The 
boats  all  have  fore-and-aft  bulkheads,  side  keelsons,  and  hog-chains,  as  in  the  Ohio  river  boats,  the  main  hog-chains, 
however,  generally  running  up  to  a  tall  mast  in  the  center  of  the  vessel.  There  are  no  bridges  across  the  Columbia 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  builder  in  choosing  the  best  arrangement  of  hog-chains  and  braces. 

The  barges  built  for  river  service  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  used  for  bringing  down  grain  in  bags  to 
Portland,  Kalama,  and  Astoria  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Several  are  each  150  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  4^  feet 
deep,  square  at  both  ends,  and  registering  260  tons,  while  others  are  185  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  7^  feet  deep, 
measuring  360  tons  each.  The  Wyetchie  belongs  to  a  larger  class.  She  is  200  feet  long,  44J  feet  beam,  and  10  feet 
deep,  with  a  house  on  deck  18  feet  long,  9  feet  broad,  and  7^  feet  high.  She  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  registers  621 
tons.  The  barges  nearly  all  have  small  houses  on  deck,  as  they  carry  deck  loads  of  grain  in  bags;  they  are  towed  by 
stern-wheel  steamboats.    The  grain  business  of  the  Columbia  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Some  of  the  little  schooners  of  the  river  are  fitted  with  small  propeller  engines,  for  use  when  going  against 
the  tide  and  the  current  of  the  river.  They  trade  from  point  to  point  on  their  own  account,  dealing  in  butter, 
eggs,  and  produce. 

At  Portland,  on  the  Willamette  river,  near  the  Columbia,  there  are  five  boat-yards.  The  largest  is  owned  by 
the  Oregon  Eailway  and  Navigation  Company,  and  is  employed  for  the  building  of  steamboats  and  barges.  A 
large  barge  was  building  in  the  census  year.  The  yard  is  well  equipped.  This  company  is  now  making  a  large 
fixed  dry-dock  in  East  Portland,  in  which  the  iron  coasting  .steamers  of  the  line  to  San  Francisco  can  be  docked 
and  repaired.  E.  Sorenson,  formerly  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  was  building  a  propeller  for  river  service  130  feet 
long  on  deck,  28  feet  beam,  and  lOJ  feet  hold,  to  cost  $40,000.  The  frame  of  this  vessel  was  cut  out  with  a  band- 
saw,  at  a  cost  of  $300  for  labor  and  use  of  the  saw.  A  frame  of  the  same  size  was  hewn  out  by  him  on  lake 
Michigan,  where  wages  are  one-half  what  they  are  here,  at  a  cost  of  $980.  The  butts  of  the  planking  were  §ecured 
in  this  propeller  by  through  bolts,  the  rest  of  the  fastening  being  spikes  and  treenails,  and  the  ceiling  was  put  on 
with  treenails.  This  vessel  was  built  entirely  of  yellow  fir,  which  cost  |12  per  thousand  for  frame  flitch  and  $20 
per  thousand  for  decking,  planking,  etc.,  dressed  on  four  sides,  and  these  were  the  ruling  prices  for  ship  timber  in 
Portland.  In  one  yard  there  was  building  a  government  stern-wheeler  150  feet  long  and  28  feet  beam.  This  boat 
had  a  rocker  stem  aiid  keel  forward,  and  the  bottom  rose  several  feet  aft,  the  height  of.  the  sheer  from  the  base 
line  being  10  feet  at  the  bow,  6  feet  amidships,  and  8  feet  aft.  Wages  were  $2  50  and  $3  a  day  for  laborers,  $3  50  a 
day  for  young  carpenters,  and  $4  a  day  for  the  majority  of  men  in  the  yards.  There  is  some  repairing  of  boats  at 
Portland,  and  one  of  the  yards  has  a  small  railway. 

At  Oregon  City  and  at  Celilo  there  are  marine  railways  for  the  Oregon  Eailway  and  Navigation  Company's  boats. 
The  yards  at  The  Dalles,  Wallula,  and  Salem  occasionally  build  small  vessels. 

At  Astoria  there  is  one  regular  yard,  but  some  small  building  is  done  from  time  to  time  by  various  persons 
there  and  at  Oneatta  and  Columbia  City  in  the  district.  The  work  is  of  a  scattered  and  fragmentary  character,  but 
it  is  enough  to  train  in  ship-yard  work  many  persons  whose  services  may  become  available  at  any  day  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  ship-building.  Ships  of  the  largest  class  could  be  built  at  Astoria,  Portland,  and  other  good  points 
in  the  Columbia  Eiver  valley.  This  valley  is  exporting  200  or  300  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe  annually,  and  the 
trade  promises  to  expand  rapidly.  British  ships  get  this  business.  They  are  iron  vessels,  while  sound  yellow 
fir  vessels,  which  would  carry  grain  as  safely  and  as  well,  could  be  built  on  the  Columbia  for  two-thirds  their  cost. 
Timber  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  yellow  fir,  cut  at  the  proper  time  of  year  and  put  into  a  vessel  in  the  summer 
time,  when  it  can  dry  and  season,  is  as  lasting  as  white  oak,  and  being  lighter  than  oak,  will  make  a  more  buoyant 
vessel,  and  thus  a  better  carrier.  There  was  building  at  Astoria  in  1881  only  one  vessel— a  large  propeller  tug,  110 
feet  long,  21  feet  beam,  and  9J  feet  hold,  to  draw  9  feet  aft  and  7^  feet  forward.  The  frames  are  12  by  16  inches,  10 
inches  at  the  bilge,  7  at  the  plank-sheer,  spaced  22  inches;  garboards,  5  inches;  bottom  plank,  3J  inches;  wales,  4 
inches;  ceiling  on  the  bilge,  6  inches;  clamps,  5  inches;  beams,  10  by  10  inches,  spaced  38  inches.  In  the  floor 
timbers  some  tide-land  spruce,  taken  from  the  roots,  was  used  on  account  of  its  crooked  shape.  The  stern-post 
and  rudder-posts  were  white  oak;  the  arch  knee  over  the  propeller  was  spruce;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  tug  was 
yellow  fir,  including  the  knees  and  hooks,  which  were  fir  roots.  Mr.  Whelan,  the  builder,  bought  his  material  for 
$12  a  thousand  right  through.  The  knees  cost  75  cents  per  inch  of  siding,  and  wages  were  $4  a  day.  The  tug- 
boats of  Astoria  are  powerful  and  handsome  vessels.  Each  carries  one  mast,  with  a  yard  for  the  sail  forward  of  the 
pilot-house ;  but  some  of  them  have  second  masts  aft  of  the  cabins,  carrying  schooner  sails.  Scow  sloops  are  built  to 
some  extent  for  fishing  and  river  cruising  about  Astoria. 
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noether:n  lakes. 


Wheu  Fulton  began  his  experiments  on  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  only  was 
there  any  white  population.  The  pioneer  of  lake  steamers  was  the  Ontario,  of  232  tons,  built  at'Sacketf  s  Harbor, 
New  York,  in  1816.  She  was  110  feet  long,  and  was  a  side- wheeler.  One  followed  at  Kingston,  Canada,  of  700  tons. 
The  second  on  the  American  side  was  at  Black  Rock,  New  York,  in  1818 — the  Walk-in-the-Water,  of  342  tons.  In 
the  next  ten  years  there  were  twenty  steamboats  built  on  the  two  lakes,  the  most  of  them  on  the  American  side,  and 
all  side- wheel  boats,  for  the  local  service  of  the  towns  on  the  lakes.  Unlike  the  Hudson  river  boats,  those  of  the 
lakes  had  to  encounter  rough  water  and  stormy  winds,  and  were  accordingly  built  with  strong,  deep  hulls,  like 
sailing  vessels.  Each  generally  bore  at  least  one  mast,  for  spreading  sail  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  the  machinery ; 
in  size  they  ranged  from  50  to  892  tons,  the  majority  being  from  250  to  400  tons  register. 

In  1829  an  event  occurred  which  stamped  a  special  character  on  all  the  vessels  trading  between  the  lakes, 
steamboats  included.  The  Welland  canal  was  opened  to  enable  the  tonnage  of  one  lake  to  pass  through  to  the 
other.  The  smallest  locks  were  110  feet  in  length  and  22  feet  wide,  with  8  feet  draught  of  water — a  size  which 
j)ermitted  the  passage  of  a  boat  carrying  400  tons.  After  the  opening  of  this  canal  hulls  of  sailing  vessels  took 
the  bluflf,  full  form  ever  since  peculiar  to  the  lakes.  The  bows  were  made  round,  the  bottoms  flat,  and  the 
bodies  straight,  in  order  to  reach  the  greatest  capacity  that  could  go  through  the  locks  of  the  canal;  all 
steamboats  that  were  intended  to  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other  approximated  that  form  of  hull,,  but  they 
were  not  very  numerous.  Those  intended  for  the  local  passenger  trafSc  of  each  lake  kept  a  sharp  form;  but  they 
were  never  so  sharp  and  shallow  as  those  on  the  Hudson  river. 

The  building  towns  on  the  American  side  were  Sackett's  Harbor,  Oswego,  Rochester,  and  Black  Rock,  New  York ; 
Erie,  Penns^ivania;  Cleveland,  Huron,  Black  River,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Detroit  and  Monroe, 
Michigan,  oak,  chestnut,  and  pine  being  abundant  in  all  these  localities.  Afterward  steamers  were  built  wherever 
there  was  a  ship-yard  of  any  size.  Many  were  side-wheelers,  ranging  in  size  from  250  to  600  tons,  with  an  occasional 
big  steamer  of  700  tons ;  they  had  low-pressure  engines,  with  walking- beams  oscillating  in  the  air  above  the  cabins, 
and  were  in  every  important  respect,  save  that  of  depth  and  strength  of  hull  and  their  one  or  two  masts,  like  the 
eastern  river  steamers. 

As  early  as  1818  the  Walk-in-the-Water  had  run  to  Detroit,  and  as  fast  as  the  country  along  the  lakes  filled 
up  with  settlers  the  steamboats  followed,  carrying  fresh  legions  of  immigrants,  and  supplying  them  with  the 
manufactured  goods  and  general  supplies  which  the  necessities  of  a  new  country  required.  About  1830  steamboats 
were  running  regularly.to  Chicago,  and  this  added  650  miles  to  the  270  miles  of  navigation  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit. 
After  the  Welland  canal  opened,  in  1831,  the  first  increase  of  the  lake  steamboats  was  in  the  direction  of  the  number 
of  boats.    The  increase  in  size  came  later. 

The  era  of  large  boats  began  in  1844  with  the  construction  of  the  Empire,  of  1,136  tons,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  Niagara,  of  1,084  tons,  at  Buffalo,  in  1845.  These  boats  were  too  large  for  the  Welland  canal  route,  and  were 
expressly  intended  for  the  passenger  traffic  from  lake 'Brie  ports  to  those  on  lake  Michigan;  but  three  years 
afterward,  in  view  of  the  rush  of  travel,  others  were  undertaken.  In  1848  there  were  built  the  Globe,  of  1,200  tons,  at 
Trugo,  Michigan ;  the  Queen  City,  of  1,000  tons,  at  Buffalo,  New  York ;  the  Bay  State,  of  1,100  tons,  at  Clayton,  New 
York ;  and  the  Empire  State,  of  1,700  tons,  at  Saint  Clair,  Michigan.  These  were  long,  sharp,  and  fast  boats,  with 
towering  cabins,  handsome  and  elegantly  furnished,  and  were  the  pride  of  the  lakes.  They  were  oak  built  throughout, 
save  that  the  decks,  some  of  the  beams,  the  houses,  and  spars  were  of  white  pine,  were  well  salted,  and,  like  most  of 
this  class,  were  long  lived.  Vessels  increased  in  magnitude  and  cost  year  after  year  until  the  Plymouth  Rock  was  built 
in  1854  at  Buffalo.  This  vessel  was  of  1,991  tons  register,  and  was  310  feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  hold,  being 
60  feet  wide  over  the  guards.  In  1857  a  similar  steamer,  named  the  City  of  Buffalo,  was  built  at  Buffalo.  This  was  the 
culmination  of  side- wheel  steamboat  building  on  the  lakes,  and  since  that  period  this  class  of  boats  has  steadily 
declined  in  size,  popularity,  and  importance.  The  railroads  along  shore  began  as  early  as  1857  to  dravf  away  the 
flourishing  passenger  traffic,  and  no  boats  of  the  size  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  were  afterward  built  with  side  wheels  on  the 
lakes.  The  City  of  Buffalo  was  converted  into  a  propeller ;  the  Western  Metropolis,  of  1,860  tons,  was  changed  into  a 
bark ;  the  Mississippi,  of  1,829  tons,  and  the  Western  World,  of  1,000  tons,  were  dismantled,  and  the  hulls  converted 
into  floating  dry-docks  at  Cleveland ;  a  large  hull  was  converted  to  the  same  use  at  Buifalo,  and  another  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania;  others  were  changed  into  barges;  and  in  one  way  and  another  all  the  large  passenger  boats  went  out 
of  use,  and  their  places  have  not  since  been  filled.  Most  of  them  were  relegated  to  freighting  during  their  active 
existence ;  and  while  a  few  of  this  type  of  vessels  have  continued  to  carry  passengers,  yet  that  branch  of  their  business 
is  now  merely  nominal,  as  travel  exists  only  on  few  routes.  Paddle-wheel  steamers  are  now  rarely  built  of 
greater  size  than  600  or  800  tons.  Prom  first  to  last,  over  300  side-wheel  boats  have  been  constructed  on  the 
American  side  of  the  lakes,  including  lake  Saint  Clair,  and,  in  addition,  about  one- third  of  that  number  are  known 
to  have  been  built  on  the  Canada  side.    Not  more  than  three  or  four  a  year  are  now  produced. 

One  cause  of  disappearance  of  side-wheel  boats  has  been  the  growing  preference  for  the  screw-propeller. 
It  was  #etter  fitted  to  the  Welland  canal  traffic  than  the  paddle-wheel,  the  greater  width  of  the  latter 
class  of  boats  completely  excluding  large  side- wheel  craft  from  that  trade.    Boats  fitted  with  propellers  could 
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keep  their  narrow  beam  and  make  the  trip  through  the  canal  with  ease  and  safety.  The  screw  is  now  almost  the 
only  wheel  used  on  the  northern  lakes.  The  principal  reason,  other  than  the  above,  which  has  caused  the  preference 
in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  the  harbors  of  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  are  rivers  and 
canals,  and  consequently  demand  a  narrow  class  of  steam-vessels.  Large  numbers  of  the  old  side-wheel  boats 
were  changed  and  the  new  style  of  wheel  put  into  them. 

The  first  propeller  on  the  lakes  was  the  Vandalia,  of  138  tons,  built  at  Oswego,  New  York,  in  1841,  a  blaff-bowed 
boat,  with  cutwater,  bowsprit,  and  foremast  and  a  sloop  sail.  She  had  a  long  cabin  aft  of  the  mast.  Her 
machinery  was  well  aft,  and  her  smoke-stack  was  very  nearly  in  the  stern.  She  made  a  trip  to  the  upper  lakes 
in  1842.  In  ten  years  53  propellers  had  been  built  at  Oswego,  Clayton,  Dexter,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Maumee,  Huron,  Black  Eiver,  Detroit,  Saint  Clair,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee,  a  total  of  17,000  tous;  they 
ranged  in  size  from  150  to  700  tons,  all  except  10  of  them  being  under  400  tons,  so  as  to  make  the  passage  through 
the  Welland  canal.  The  popular  size  was  350  tons',  and  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  fast  Erie  canal  boats 
fitted  up  for  lake  navigation.  The  boats  were  all  strongly  framed,  planked,  and  ceiled  with  white  oak,  were  well 
■salted  and  proved  durable,  and  usually  did  good  service  for  30  years  unless  they  met  with  some  casualty.  The 
Canadians  enlarged  the  Welland  locks  to  150  feet  in  length,  26J  feet  in  breadth,  and  10  feet  depth  of  water, 
completing  the  work  in  1853,  and  the  change  allowed  vessels  of  600  tous  to  pass  from  lake  to  lake.  A  few  propellers 
for  the  canal  were  built,  but  the  freighting  of  the  lakes  required  large  boats.  An  immense  business  had  sprung  up 
in  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  Michigan  mines  to  Cleveland  and  other  ports  and  grain  and  lumber  from  places  on 
lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  to  the  easternmost  cities  they  could  reach.  Coal  and  merchandise  were  goiug 
back  in  large  quantities  from  points  on  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  Canada  turned  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the 
eastward-bound  grain  and  lumber  destined  for  export  to  Europe  to  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  river  Saint  Lawrence 
route.  The  facilities  she  created  for  the  purpose  would  have  led  alse  to  the  building  up  of  Oswego,  New  York,  as 
well  as  of  Kingston  and  Montreal;  but  she  did  not  go  far  enough.  Trade  grew  so  fast  that  larger  boats  were 
demanded  than  could  go  down  even  to  lake  Ontario,  certainly  larger  than  could  go  to  Montreal,  and  after  1855 
a  large  number  of  screw-propellers  of  from  650  to  950  tons  register  were  built,  nearly  all  of  them  at  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo.  In  1856  12  were  built  at  Cleveland,  aggregating  6,823  tons,  and  14  at  Buffalo,  aggregating  8,633  tons, 
with  1  at  Detroit  of  862  tons  and  1  at  Milwaukee  of  583  tons,  as  against  only  2  side- wheel  boats  built  in  that  year. 
This  represents  the  actual  building  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  not  documented  at  the  custom-houses 
in  the  year  they  were  launched.  The  boats  were  employed  in  trading  from  points  above  Detroit  to  Cleveland,  Erie, 
and  Buffalo. 

In  1862  the  B.  F.  Wade,  of  1,120  tons,  was  built  at  Newport.  Other  large  propellers  followed,  among  them 
the  Idaho,  of  915  tons,  and  the  Winslow,  of  919  tons,  at  Cleveland  in  1863 ;  the  D.  Richmond,  of  1,083  tons,  at 
Cleveland  in  1864 ;  the  Colorado,  of  1,118  tons,  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Eoanoke,  of  1,069  tons,  at  Cleveland  in  1867 ; 
and  after  them  vessels  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  register  tons  at  all  those  places  and  at  Detroit.  With  a  view  still  to 
direct  the  export  business  of  the  lakes  to  Montreal,  Canada  has  been  enlarging  the  Welland  and  Lachine  canals 
again,  increasing  the  locks  to  270  feet  in  length,  45  feet  in  width,  and  14  feet  depth  of  water.  The  work  is  now,  in 
1882,  about  completed,  but  again  trade  has  grown  fully  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  canals.  The  most  profitable 
propellers  and  schooners  of  the  upper  lakes  are  now  from  1,600  to  2,000  register  tons.  They  are  from  270  to  280 
feet  in  length,  and  draw  14  feet  of  water,  and  only  by  close  squeezing  and  by  lightening  the  boats  at  the  entrance 
to  the  canals  (reloading  them  at  the  port  below)  can  they  be  employed  in  the  canal  traflc.  Those  longer  than  270 
feet,  of  which  the  number  is  large,  cannot  go  into  the  canal.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  medium  class  of  iron 
■steamers,  drawing  not  over  14  feet  of  water,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  Saint  Clair  river, 
and  carrying  up  to  2,500  tons  of  grain,  could  be  safely  and  perhaps  profitably  put  into  the  through  trade  of  the 
lakes,  and  preparations  are  making  in  Canada  for  trying  the  experiment.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  is 
1,261  miles,  1,005  miles  of  the  route  being  lake  navigation ;  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Buftalo,  the 
■distance  is  1^419  miles,  of  which  only  865  miles  are  lake  navigation. 

Owing  to  the  panic  and  the  stop  put  to  railroad  building  the  freighting  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal  fell  off  immensely, 
and  building  on  the  lakes  was  considerably  depressed  after  1873  lor  a  few  years.  Since  1878  the  business  has 
revived,  and  is  now  brisk.  New  vessels  have  again  come  into  demand,  and  at  present  about  25  propellers  are 
required  every  year  by  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

From  1841  to  1882  there  have  been  built  on  the  northern  lakes  more  than  600  propellers  varying  from  50  to 
200  tons  for  tugs  and  130  to  2,000  tons  for  the  passenger  and  freight  business.  The  majority  have  been  and 
are  now  employed  exclusively  in  freighting,  and  are  called  "steam  barges",  in  distinction  from  the  class  of 
boats  which  have  houses  from  end  to  end  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  A  barge  has  a  small  house 
aft,  two  stories  high,  to  cover  the  machinery  and  to  serve  as  quarters  for  some  of  the  oflcers,  and  a  small  house 
forward,  in  the  extreme  bow,  serving  as  a  topgallant  forecastle,  with  a  pilot-house  atop.  Between  the  two  houses 
the  spar  deck  is  clear.  It  has  one,  two,  thre^,  and  sometimes  four  masts,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owners. 
The  mizzen-mast  seldom  spreads  a  sail,  as  it  is  planted  in  close  proximity  to  the  smoke-pipe,  and  is  used  simply  as  a 
derrick  for  handling  cargo.    The  propellers  carry  coal,  grain,  iron  ore,  and  lumber. 
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The  placing  of  the  machinery  away  aft  is  a  peculiarity  of  lake  propellers.  When  light,  the  boats  present  a 
strange  appearance,  the  bow  being  high  up  out  of  water  and  the  hull  down  by  the  stern,  and  it  is  only  when  loaded 
that  they  sail  on  anything  like  an  even  keel.  The  practice  of  stowing  the  machinery  aft  is  a  convenient  one  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  cargo,  and  has  only  one  disadvantage,  that  of  tending  to  strain  the  hull  when  making 
trips  in  an  unloaded  condition.  The  lakes  experience  much  heavy  weather,  and  a  hull  working  up  and  down  in 
the  waves  with  the  stern  as  a  fulcrum  weakens  rapidly  amidships.  To  strengthen  the  hulls  against  this  peculiar 
stress  the  builders  of  the  lakes  adopted  the  hog-frames  of  the  side-wheel  steamers  for  use  in  propellers.  As  soon 
as  they  began  to  build  up  to  175  and  200  feet  in  length  some  device  of  that  sort  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
as  the  hog-frame  was  the  simplest  means  of  gaining  longitudinal  rigidity,  it  was  universally  adopted,  although 
undergoing  some  modifications  in  form.  Instead  of  making  the  frame  out  of  long,  straight  beams,  united  with  iron 
rods,  and  giving  it  the  angular  appearance  of  a  bridge-truss,  the  practice  grew  up  of  giving  it  the  form  of  an  arcli, 
sweeping  iu  a  long,  low,  unbroken  curve  from  end  to  end  of  the  ship.  The  top  chord  was  made  out  of  several 
thicknesses  of  4-  or  6-inch  oak  plank,  fitted  so  as  to  break  joints,  and  strongly  bolted  together  throughout  the  whole 
length,  and  was  united  to  the  hull  with  wooden  braces,  iron  rods,  and  straps,  the  same  as  the  ordinary  hog-frame. 
It  passed  down  through  the  deck  and  along  the  ceiling  to  the  apron  forward,  the  inner  part  aft  being  fastened  to 
the  hull  in  the  strongest  manner  and  secured  with  breast-hooks  and  braces.  This  was  called  the  Bishop  arch,  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.  In  the  late  propellers,  say  within  the  last  five  years,  the  hog-frame  and  the  Bishop  ardh 
have  both  been  discontinued,  because  they  are  both  in  the  way,  especially  in  handling  lumber.  The  builders  gain 
rigidity  now  by  strapping  the  hulls  with  iron  on  the  outside  of  the  frames,  by  ceiling  them  heavily  with  oak, 
often  bolting  a  broad  arch  strongly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  timbers  in  the  hold,  and  by  augmenting  the  size  and 
number  of  the  keelsons.  The  propellers  thus  built  strongly  resemble  ocean  vessels  in  outward  appearance,  and 
are  excellent  boats  in  every  respect. 

Like  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  lakes,  the  propellers  have  to  be  built  with  flat  bottoms,  in  order  to  carry  full 
cargoes  on  a  draught  not  exceeding  14  feet.  The  bottom  being  almost  flat  amidships  and  carried  well  forward 
and  aft,  the  bilge  is  necessarily  quick,  being  often  described  with  a  radius  of  not  more  than  18  to  24  inches.  To 
strengthen  this  flat  bottom  the  frames  have  double  floors  carried  nearly  from  bilge  to  bilge,  and  a  large  number  of 
keelsons  are  introduced.  The  central  line  of  keelsons  is  usually  composed  of  a  main  keelson  about  16  by  32  inches, 
with  a  sister  keelson  each  side  about  14  by  26  inches.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  large  vessels  the  backbone  is 
composed  of  th^ee  keelsons,  side  by  side,  16  inches  deep  and  14, 16,  and  14  inches  wide  respectively,  with  two  rider 
keelsons  atop,  side  by  side,  each  14  inches  square.  Floor  keelsons  parallel  to  the  main  are  then  put  in,  varying 
in  size  from  10  by  13  inches  to  12  by  13  inches,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  builder,  and  from  12  to  20  inches 
apart.  In  all  there  are  from  10  to  12  strakes  of  keelsons  on  the  floor  of  the  vessel  in  large  propellers;  in  small 
propellers  there  is  a  great  mass  of  keelsons  in  the  center,  with  none  at  the  sides.  The  bilge  is  strengthened  with 
a  few  heavy  strakes  from  8  to  10  inches  thick,  molded  to  suit  the  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  vessel.  The  ceiling 
is  then  carried  up  in  heavy  strakes  clear  to  the  beams,  being  edge-bolted  all  the  way  up  in  the  frame  spaces.  The 
spaces  between  the  frames  on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  away  forward,  are  generally  filled  in  solid  with  white  oak 
under  the  machinery,  the  filling  extending  a  few  feet  up  the  bilge.  Three  methods  are  in  vogue  for  flooring  the  hold. 
A  usual  method  is  to  lay  a  course  of  1^-  or  2-inch  pine  or  hemlock  lumber  athwartships  across  the  floor  keelsons, 
and  on  top  of  that  another  course  of  pine  or  oak  planking  about  2  inches  thick,  running  fore  and  aft,  trimming 
off  all  irregularities  of  the  surface  witli  an  adze.  A  smooth  floor  is  necessary,  on  account  of  carrying  grain 
cargoes  in  bulk,  the  hold  being  cleared  out,  in  discharging,  with  a  steam  shovel.  A  third  method,  a  favorite  one 
with  the  line  propellers,  which  carry  grain  almost  exclusively  on  the  down  trip,  is  to  fit  in  a  large  number  of  chocks 
between  the  floor  keelsons,  their  tops  3  inches  below  the  tops  of  the  keelsons.  Three-inch  oak  plank  is  then  laid 
on  the  chock  flush  with  the  top  of  the  floor  keelsons,  the  latter  themselves  forming  a  part  of  the  floor.  When  the 
keelsons  are  massed  in  the  center  the  flooring  is  laid  on  the  frames,  as  in  ocean  vessels. 

The  beams  of  these  vessels  rest  at  each  end  on  a  broad  shelf  of  oak  plank  from  4  to  6  inches  thick  and  2^  feet 
wide,  to  which  they  are  firmly  bolted ;  they  are  not  kneed  to  the  ceiling  as  in  ocean  vessels.  The  strake  of  the 
shelf  next  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  thicker  than  the  one  inside,  and  if  there  are  three  strakes  the  outer  one  is  the 
thickest.  The  beam  is  cut  to  fit  closely  over  the  shelf  strakes  and  fays  snugly  to  the  ceiling.  A  heavy  water-way 
is  laid  on  top  of  the  beam  ends,  and  the  beams  are  bolted  strongly  both  to  the  shelf  and  the  water-way.  This 
arrangement  of  timber  and  iron  makes  the  deck-frame  a  source  of  great  lateral  strength  to  the  vessel.  The  beams 
are  light,  but  are  of  white  oak,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  secured  protects  the  hull  against  racking 
stresses. 

The  sterns  of  lake  steamers  may  be  square,  round,  or  elliptical,  but  the  preference  is  for  the  elliptical  stern,  the 
old-fashioned  square  stern  being  now  confined  to  sailing  vessels.  The  overhang  iu  propellers  is  from  12  to  18  feet, 
and  the  most  convenient  manner  of  framing  it  is  to  place  in  position  along  and  heavy  "fan-tail"  timber,  resting  on 
the  deadwood  and  the  head  of  the  stern-post,  and  projecting  the  whole  length  of  the  overhang.  The  stern  frames, 
or  cants,  heel  on  this  timber. 

It  has  become  the  fixed  custom  to  supply  propellers  with  masts  and  fore-and-aft  sails,  the  sails  being  used 
almost  constantly  as  auxiliary  to  steam ;  even  when  under  a  full  head  of  steam  every  yard  of  canvas  is  spread  if 
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the  wind  favors.  This  practice  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  center-boards  to  propellers.  The  freighting  craft 
now  have  every  requisite  both  of  a  good  sailing  vessel  and  a  good  steamer,  and  in  this  respect  the  propellers  of 
the  lakes  are  unique.    The  popular  wheel  on  the  lakes  is  the  Philadelphia  propeller,  so  called. 

In  the  insurance  rules  for  the  characterization  of  lake  vessels,  drawn  in  1875  pursuant  to  the  action  of  a 
convention  held  in  Buffalo  in  September,  1874,  considerable  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  adapting  large 
vessels  thereafter  for  transatlantic  service.  The  Welland  canal  was  soon  to  be  completed,  and  the  ocean  service 
would  permit  of 'no  looseness  in  construction;  and  rules  were  adopted  for  scantling,  fastening,  and  freeboard 
suited  to  the  broader  field  in  which  lake  tonnage  might  thereafter  possibly  be  employed.  Builders  have  not  been 
governed  to  any  great  extent  by  these  rules,  but  owners  have  paid  attention  to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  strength  and  excellence  of  hulls.  Copper  fastening  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced;  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  large  lake  vessels  of  the  last  six  years  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  adapt  them  to  ocean  service, 
and  when  the  Canadian  canals  are  completed  more  than  a  hundred  staunch  steamers  could  go  at  once  into  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  salt  water. 

Localities  where  steamees  are  built.— On  lake  Ontario  few  steam  vessels  are  now  built.  The  railroads 
alongshore  have  deprived  the  water  of  a  part  of  its  carrying  business,  and  tugs  and  canal-boats  are  now  made  to 
transact  another  part  of  it.  The  great  side- wheelers  and  the  numerous  propellers  of  former  times  having  nearly  all 
disappeared,  it  is  only  now  and  then  a  steamboat  or  a  tug  is  built  on  the  American  side  of  the  lake,  and  then 
generally  for  some  purely  local  use.  Clayton,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Irondequoit  bay  occasionally  produce 
steamers,  but  the  total  production  would  not  amount  to  more  thaln  three  or  four  boats  of  small  size  annually.  The 
scarcity  of  oak  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  change.  The  timber  once  grew  in  magnificent  abundance,  and 
ranged  from  $6  to  $12  per  thousand  board  feet,  according  to  length  and  quality,  but  it  is  now  scarce  at  $25. 

A  number  of  ship-  and  boat-yards  flourish  at  Buffalo  on  the  banks  of  the  canals,  and  among  them  there  are 
four  or  five  which  build  and  repair  lake  tonnage.  This  city  has  been  a  leading  center  of  the  industry  from  an 
early  day,  and  since  1860  has  produced  steam  tonnage  actively.  The  grain  trade  began  in  that  year  to  assume 
immense  proportions,  springing  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels  in  one  year,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
steadily  growing.  Buffalo  has  a  large  lake  trade,  and  the  expansion  of  business  gave  rise  to  the  employment  of 
a  fleet  of  propellers  of  the  heaviest  class,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  produced  locally.  The  city 
has  had  the  advantage  of  engine-building  works  and  the  possession  of  large  insurance  capital,  and  has  also  until 
recently  been  able  to  buy  oak  at  reasonable  prices.  The  large  repair  business  of  the  port  has  also  been  an 
advantage.  Three  yards  had  large  dry-docks  and  railways,  with  steady  work  for  several  hundred  competent 
workmen,  and  so  were  equipped  to  do  new  work  cheaply.  In  1873  the  panic  in  financial  circles  made  ship-building 
dull  for  several  years,  but  since  1878  the  yards  at  Buffalo  have  all  been  quite  active.  In  1879  and  1880  a  good 
deal  of  tonnage,  large  and  small,  was  produced,  among  the  rest  the  propellers  Eochester  and  New  York,  of  2,000  and 
1,920  tons,  respectively.  The  New  York  was  269  feet  long,  custom-house  measurement,  37  feet  beam,  and  16^  feet 
hold,  with  upper  works,  and  was  able  to  carry  about  1 ,  800  tons  of  cargo.  The  Eochester  is  a  representative  of  the 
largest  class  now  engaged  in  the  lake  trades.  She  is  287  feet  long  over  all,  40  feet  beam,  28  feet  total  depth  of  hold, 
with  a  carrying  power  of  2,200  tons.  The  keel  of  this  vessel  is  10  by  14  inches  square,  the  frame  17  by  18  inches  over 
the  keel,  the  main  keelson  16  inches  square,  sister  keelsons  14  by  16  inches,  and  the  floor  keelsons  12  by  16  inches. 
The  ceiling  varies  from  6  to  9  inches,  and  the  planking  is  4  and  6  inches.  She  is  oak  built  throughout,  except  that 
the  decking,  houses,  and  some  of  the  beams  of  the  upper  decks  are  of  white  pine.  Following  the  late  fashion,  the 
hull  is  strfipped  with  ^  by  5-iuch  iron,  4  feet  apart.  Two  compound  engines,  with  2  steel  boilers,  comprise  the 
machinery,  which  will  develop  1,000  horse-power  and  drive  the  vessel  at  a  speed  of  12  knots  an  hour.  To  build 
vessels  of  this  size  almost  a  million  feet  of  lumber  have  to  be  bought,  and  as  oak  in  Buffalo  cannot  now  be  bought  to 
advantage,  the  builders  are  beginning  to  feel  the  severe  competition  of  the  yards  farther  west,  which  are  nearer 
the  oak  supply. 

The  next  point  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  three  yards  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  large  propellers.  A 
builder  who  has  been  in  business  more  than  33  years  had  built  a  few  small  vessels,  when,  in  1878,  he  went  into  the 
construction  of  large  propellers.  He  built  in  1878  the  John  N.  Glidden,  of  1,323  tons,  222  feet  keel,  35  feet  beam, 
and  20  feet  hold;  in  1880  the  A.  Everett,  of  1,200  tons,  210  feet  keel,  35  feet  beam,  18J  feet  hold;  and  in  1881  a 
propeller  of  1,393  tons,  248  feet  keel,  36J  feet  beam,  19J  feet  hold.  These  vessels  were  all  two-decked  and  oak  built, 
the  frames,  beams,  ceiling,  planking,  keels,  and  keelsons  being  of  that  timber,  while  the  deckings,  houses,  spars,  and 
a  few  beams  were  of  white  pine.  The  frames  were  cut  from  6-  and  8-inch  flitch  and  spaced  about  22  inches  from 
center  to  center.  They  were  molded  16  inches  over  the  keel,  14  inches  at  the  bilge,  and  7  or  8  inches  at  the  plank- 
sheer,  and  as  the  timbers  were  not  large  enough  to  take  treenails  the  planking  was  spiked  on  with  bolts  at  the  butts. 
Salt  was  freely  used,  a  large  quantity  being  placed  between  the  frames  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  upper  side  of 
the  beams  was  channeled  and  filled  with  salt  and  the  keelsons  thoroughly  pickled.  Hackmatack  knees  were  used. 
The  stem  of  a  lake  propeller  is  perpendicular,  and  the  rule  for  the  overhang  of  the  stern  is  to  extend  it  a  little  more 
than  far  enough  to  shelter  the  screw-wheel  and  the  rudder.  The  three  vessels  of  Mr.  Eadclift'  consumed  about  750,000 
feet  of  wJiite  oak  and  60,000  feet  of  white  pine  each,  and  cost  about  $75,000  apiece. 
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A  firm  which  began  to  build  in  1850.have  launched  a  great  deal  of  heavy  tonnage  for  the  trade  of  Cleveland 
and  the  lakes  generally,  maiiing  a  specialty  of  steam  craft.  In  1880  and  1881  they  built  two  oak  propellers,  costing 
$100,000  and  $125,000  respectively.  The  steam  barge  Columbia,  of  about  1,300  tons,  was  on  the  stocks  in  the  census 
year.  She  was  236  feet  long  on  the  keel,  250  feet  over  all,  35|  feet  beam,  19§  feet  hold,  and  drew  6  feet  5  inches 
when  launched.  It  required  750,000  feet  of  oak,  50,000  feet  of  white  pine,  and  125  tons  of  iron  to  build  her,  and 
the  total  cost  was  $120,000.  The  frame  was  molded  16  inches  at  the  keel,  14  inches  at  the  bilge,  and  6  inches 
at  the  head,  and  the  double  frame  sided  12  inches.  A  main  keelson  was  put  in  16  inches  sqiiare,  with  a  sister 
keelson  on  each  side  14  inches  square.  Floor  keelsons,  12  inches  square  and  a  foot  apart,  were  laid  away  out  to 
the  bilge  on  both  sides.  In  a  sharp  ship  these  logs  could  have  been  placed  amidships,  and  would  have  made  a 
center  keelson  2  feet  thick  and  11  feet  high,  but  the  flatness  of  the  floor  made  the  distribution  of  the  keelsons 
preferable.  There  were  only  8  inches  dead  rise.  The  ceiling  of  the  bilge  was  heavy,  te  match  with  the  keelson, 
but  tapered  to  6  inches,  which  thickness  it  carried  to  the  upper  deck,  and  was  edge-bolted  from  the  bilge  to  the 
rail.  The  bottom  plank  was  5  inches  thick;  that  of  the  sides  4  inches,  square-fastened  with  iron  spikes  and  butt- 
bolted  clear  through.  No  hog-frame  was  used  in  the  boat,  but  an  arch  of  oak  4  inches  thick  and  6  feet  in  depth 
was  strongly  bolted  to  the  ceiling  and  frame  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  extending  from  the  bilge  within  20  feet  of 
stem  and  stern  and  rising  to  the  upper  deck  amidships.  The  beams  were  spaced  2  feet  apart  below  and  3  feet 
above,  and  rested  on  strong  shelves,  which  in  turn  were  strongly  supported  by  heavy  hackmatack  knees.  The 
ceiling,  arch  planks,  and  beams  were  grooved  for  brine.  The  machinery  was  placed  away  aft,  within  20  feet  of  the 
st«rn-post,  and  was  composed  of  two  low-pressure  engines  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  3  feet  stroke,  and  a  boiler  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  18  feet  long.  The  latter,  which  was  between  decks,  rested  in  a  wrought-iron  pan,  sustained  by  16 
double  T-iron  beams,  17  inches  apart.    The  screw  was  11  feet  in  diameter — a  fair  type  of  the  ordinary  lake  propeller. 

Another  firm  at  Cleveland  (T.  Quayle's  Sons)  builds  oak  propellers  of  the  largest  size  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  lakes.    Among  the  product  of  their  yards  are  the  following : 


Tears. 


1878 
1878 
1878, 
1879 
1879. 
1880, 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 


Propellers. 


Delaware 

Conestnga 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Wococken 

Henry  Chisholm  . 
John  B.  Lyon  . . . . 

City  of  Kome 

Cumherland 


Keel. 


Feet. 
250 
250 
260 
265 
265 
250 


255 
268 
250 


Beam. 


Feet. 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
37 


38 
40 
37 


Hold. 


Feet. 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
19 


20 
21 
16 


Tonnage. 


1,732 
1,726 
1,763 
1,771 
1,847 
1,800 
1,775 
1,710 
1,908 
1,601 


For  the  length  over  all  from  16  to  18  feet  must  be  added  to  the  length  of  keel,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
The  first  five  of  these  boats  were  fitted  with  Bishop  arches,  or  hog-frames,  and  had  each  one  spar,  a  foremast.  The 
others  had  no  hog- frames,  but  were  strapped  diagonally  with  iron  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  timbers  and  belted 
with  iron  at  the  top  of  the  straps.  Arches  of  iron  plate  a  foot  wide  were  bolted  outside  and  inside  of  the  frames. 
Each  carried  4  masts,  the  forward  ones  about  95  feet  long,  with  short  topmasts,  the  jigger  having  no  ^opmast  and 
ending  in  a  pole  and  ball.  The  large  propellers  each  consumed  about  950,000  feet  of  oak,  90,000  feet  of  white  pine, 
and  130  tons  of  iron,  exclusive  of  machinery  and  outfits.  The  firm  had  a  new  oak  l,800ton  propeller  on  the 
stocks  in  the  census  year  261^  feet  long  on  the  keel,  278  feet  long  over  all,  38^  feet  beam,  and  22J  feet  hold,  a  four- 
master,  designed  to  carry  1,900  tons  of  grain,  which  was  being  fitted  with  a  center-board,  for  use  when  under  sail.. 
Those  lake  propellers  are  always  under  sail  when  the  wind  favors,  as  well  as  under  steam. 

Wages  in  Cleveland  ranged  from  $1  25  to  $2  25  per  day,  the  most  of  the  men  in  the  yard  getting  $2  and  $2  25. 
It  requires  about  50  men,  working  nine  months,  to  set  a  large  propeller  afloat,  the  labor  bill  being  about  $20,000. 
Oak  costs  about  $25  per  thousand  board  feet.  In  the  round  log,  in  rafts,  it  is  delivered  at  the  yard  for  $21  and  $22  per 
thousand,  and  to  saw  it  costs  about  $3  50  a  thousand.  The  price  of  plank  varies  from  $25  to  $28.  Before  the  war 
oak  was  bought  in  Cleveland  for  from  $12  to  $15,  but  the  timber  is  now  growing  scarce.  Cleveland  has  its  own 
engine  building  works,  and  thus  possesses  every  facility  for  ship-building  on  a  large  scale.  The  yards  here  are  all 
equipped  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  bevel  saw  is  used  for  getting  out  the  frames,  and  bolt-cutters,  derricks  worked 
by  teams  of  horses,  planers,  steam-hauling  apparatus,  and  every  device  known  to  man  for  simplifying  and  saving 
labor  is  employed.  The  large  repair  business  of  a  port  with  an  extensive  lake  commerce  enables  the  proprietors 
of  yards  to  keep  their  men  together  in  the  intervals  of  building,  and  thus  they  are  always  ready  to  take  a  new 
contract  and  perform  the  work  promptly. 

There  are  various  places  on  the  Ohio  shore  where  fishing  boats,  schooners,  tugs,  and  other  vessels  are  built, 
but  it  is  only  at  Cleveland  that  steamers  are  made  a  specialty.    On  the  two  rivers  and  the  lake  which  connect  lake 
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Erie  with  lake  Huron  there  are  a  number  of  places  dependent  on  Detroit  for  machinery  which  produce  a  great 
deal  of  steam  tonnage.  They  are,  in  order,  Gibraltar,  Wyandotte,  below  Detroit,  Marine  City,  Mount  Clemens, 
and,Port  Huron,  all  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

At  Gibraltar  there  is  one  large  yard,  fitted  up  in  first-class  manner,  capable  of  constructing  the  largest 
sized  wooden  propellers.  The  builders  undertake  about  one  a  year.  They  employ  from  30  to  50  men,  pay  them 
fair  wages  (about  $2  a  day),  do  a  quiet  but  prosperous  business,  and  build  from  1,200  up  to  1,500  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
$70  or  $75  a  ton  equipped  ready  for  sea.  Their  steamer  in  the  census  year  was  246  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  19f  feet 
hold,  a  two-decker  with  4  masts,  registering  1,399  tons. ' 

The  yard  at  Wyandotte  is  exclusively  employed  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels. 

Detroit  has  three  large  ship-yards,  at  which  is  done  a  mixed  business  of  building  and  repairing.  The  repair 
business  of  the  city  is  extensive.  Engine  and  boiler  shops  exist  here  in  abundance,  and  in  the  city  is  owned  an 
Immense  amount  of  tonnage,  which  naturally  seeks  the  home  port  for  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  refitting  generally. 
Detroit  is  one  of  the  old  and  prominent  building  places  of  the  upper  lakes.  The  panic  of  1873  was  felt  here 
severely,  and  little  was  done  during  the  four  years  of  depression  save  the  keeping  of  old  boats  in  repair.  The 
yards  were  almost  idle,  and  the  workmen  became  very  much  scattered.  In  1877  the  country  had  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  a  new  demand  for  iron  and  lumber  sprang  up.  Michigan  was  the  state  which  chiefly  supplied  the 
East  with  these  products,  and  the  thrill  of  new  life  in  trade  quickly  set  in  motion  every  ax  and  hammer  in  the 
ship-yards  of  Detroit.  Since  that  time  business  has  been  brisk  and  growing;  in  fact,  the  demand  for  ship- 
carpenters  has  been  so  great  that  about  250  Frenchmen  have  been  brought  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  to  supply 
the  deficiency  at  the  yards,  and  though  not  so  efficient  as  Americans,  they  are  docile  and  are  now  being  rapidly 
trained,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  resources  of  Detroit  for  ship-building.  Two  of  the  yards  here  are  owned  by 
ail  organization  of  large  capital,  which  also  owns  the  iron  shipyard  at  Wyandotte  and  employs  the  best  available 
engineering  talent.  Its  contracts  for  sail  or  steam  or  wooden  or  iron  vessels  are  executed  in  whichever  one  of  its 
three  yards  can  best  perform  the  work.  In  the  yards  of  this  concern  in  Detroit  every  form  of  labor-saving  device  is 
employed.  The  hauling  of  timbers,  the  fashioning  of  them  for  ship's  use,  and  the  handling  and  lifting  are  all 
■done  by  steam-  or  horse-power;  nothing  is  done  by  human  muscle  that  can  be  avoided.  The  operations  of  this  large 
•concern  are  thought  to  indicate  the  strong  tendency  in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  concentrate  enterprise  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  firms  having  heavy  capital.  Men  of  smaller  capital  find  it  difficult  to  withstand  this  competition, 
because  the  big  concerns  can  build  and  repair  at  a  lower  rate  of  compensation,  just  as  they  can  operate  the  vessels 
when  built  at  a  lower  charge  for  freighting.  There  were  built  two  schooners  of  528  and  859  tons  respectively  in  the 
■census  year,  and  the  following  wooden  steamers  :  propeller  Iron  Age,  of  859  tons,  175  feet  long,  34  feet  beam,. and 
20  feet  hold,  molded,  and  the  screw  ferry-  and  river-boat  Garland,  of  248  tons,  110  feet  long,  29  feet  beam,  and  10 
feet  hold,  molded — all  oak  built.  Wages  were  $1  and  $1  25  a  day  for  laborers,  and  $2  and  $2  25  for  carpenters 
and  other  skilled  men.  Oak  was  formerly  $10  and  $15  per  thousand  feet,  according  to  length  and  quality;  it  is 
now  $20  in  the  flitch,  $25  in  the  squared  timber,  and  $30  for  first-rate  plank.  The  growing  scarcity  of  good  oak 
was  complained  of,  anJthe  shortness  of  the  stuff  put  into  the  frames,  keels,  and  keelsons  of  vessels  was  noticeable. 
One  builder  was  building  a  screw  ferry-  and  river-boat  with  a  long  raking  stem,  for  ice-breaking  in  the  winter,  107 
feet  long  over  all,  the  keel  and  stem  of  which  were  composed  of  six  pieces,  only  one  of  which  was  more  than  28  feet 
long,  and  that  not  over  40  feet.  In  the  frame  there  was  not  a  stick  over  12  feet  long.  In  the  yard  of  the  Dry -Dock 
Company  a  steam  barge  was  building  250  feet  long  and  37  feet  beam,  to  register  about  1,600  tons.  The  bottom 
amidships  was  almost  flat,  and  the  sides  were  straight  from  the  very  quick  bilge  to  the  rail.  The  form  was  welj 
adapted  to  the  use  of  long  timber,  and  on  Puget  sound  the  frames  would  have  been  made  of  not  more  than  ten 
pieces  each,  six  of  them  from  20  to  33  feet  in  length,  with  four  short  ones  at  the  bilge.  In  this  vessel  there  were 
fourteen  pieces  in  each  square  body  frame,  two  of  them  not  over  30  feet,  and  ten  pieces  under  14  feet  each.  Longer 
stuff  would  have  been  hard  to  get,  and  consequently  was  too  expensive.  The  tendency  in  Detroit  is  now  strongly 
in  favor  of  iron  steamers. 

Mount  Clemens  is  a  pretty  little  village  strung  out  along  a  bluff  on  a  tributary  of  lake  Saint  Clair,  a 
community  of  saw-mills,  lumber  yards,  and  stave  factories.  There  are  three  ship-yards  in  the  place.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  woods,  which  formerly  yielded  large  oak  in  abundance.  A  few  big  trees  are  still  cut  now  and 
then  not  far  from  the  town,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  old  growth  were  to  be  seen  at  the  saw-mills  when 
visited,  one  log  being  seen  which  was  35  inches  in  diameter  and  360  years  old.  At  one  mill  they  told  of  sawing  a 
white-oak  log  4J  feet  in  diameter  and  squaring  1,700  feet  out  of  the  tree,  and  a  few  years  ago  one  was  cut  that 
was  6J  feet  through  at  the  butt  and  3^  feet  through  60  feet  from  the  ground,  furnishing  five  16-foot  logs.  That 
gigantic  specimen  grew  in  a  favored  locality,  and  was  probably  not  less  than  350  years  old.  One  oak  tree  was 
still  standing  near  Mount  Clemens  5  feet  through  at  the  butt.  These  giants  of  primitive  growth  are  now  rare, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  large  timber  of  this  locality  has  been  culled  from  the  woods.  Much  of  it  has  been  squared 
up  and  rafted  off  to  the  markets  on  the  lower  lakes,  and  what  is  left  is  either  small  or  grows  on  the  uplands,  where 
it  fails  to  reach  the  perfection  of  the  oak  found  in  swamp  lands.  The  best  stuff  put  into  Mount  Clemens  vessels 
now  comes  from  swamps  in  Canada.  It  is  a  common  practice  here  to  buy  the  common  stuff  for  a  vessel  in  the 
woods,  paying  from  $9  to  $12  per  thousand  feet  in  the  round  log,  delivered  in  the  yard,  getting  the  plank  and  better 
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pieces  in  Canada.  Plank  costs  from  $20  to  $26  per  thousand,  according  to  length;  white  pine  $40  per  thousand 
finished.  Two  or  three  small  vessels  for  the  freighting  of  coal,  lumber,  and  grain  are  built  at  Mount  Clemens 
every  year.  In  the  census  year  three  steam  barges  were  built,  one  of  325  tons  for  $30,000,  the  others  smaller. 
"Wages  were  $2  a  day  for  the  best  men,  but  the  majority  of  ship-yard  hands  got  from  $1  25  to  $1  50.  There  was  a 
large  mingling  of  the  lately  imported  Canadian  French  element  among  the  men.  Two  medium-sized  steam  barges 
were  on  the  stocks  in  the  census  year,  and  in  one  of  them  the  builders  were  employing  an  original  arrangement 
of  the  keelsons  to  gain  longitudinal  strength  while  economizing  space.  In  most  lake  propellers  the  keelsons 
are  spaced  across  the  whole  width  of  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  laid  atop  of  them,  a  plan  whereby  a  foot  in  the  depth 
of  hold  is  lost.  In  this  propeller  they  were  assembled  in  the  center.  Five  logs  12  inches  square  were  laid  side 
by  side  and  strongly  bolted  to  the  frames  and  keel  and  to  each  other,  and  two  riders  were  placed  atop  of  them,  each 
14  by  16  inches  and  about  6  inches  apart.  In  the  forward  hold  an  additional  log,  10  by  12  inches,  was  placed  on 
each  rider ;  but  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  vessel  forward  of  the  machinery,  where  the  stress  chiefly  comes,, 
the  10  by  12  logs  were  replaced  with  14  by  16  inch  logs,  which  were  sprung  up  12  inches  in  the  middle  by  oak  blocks, 
placed  at  intervals.  These  two  top  strakes  of  the  keelson  took  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  two  strong  bolts  were  driven 
through  each  arching  log  clear  down  through  keelson,  frame,  and  keel,  imparting  great  streu  gth  to  the  structure. 
The  vessel  measured  160  feet  on  the  keel,  with  11  feet  overhang  of  stern,  31  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  hold.  In  general 
respects  she  was  like  other  lake  propellers. 

Marine  City  is  a  small  town  on  the  Saint  Clair  river,  and  has  about  the  same  characteristics  as  Mount  Clemens. 

Port  Huron,  at  the  gateway  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly  an  active  building  locality.  It  is 
favorably  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Saint  Clair  river,  through  which  flows  the  whole  current  of  the  upper  lake 
traffic,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  oak  timber  in  its  own  county  and  all  along  the  lake  above.  There  are  three 
large  and  well-equipped  yards  in  Port  Huron,  but  they  do  little  except  repair  work.  The  panic  of  1873  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  building  of  new  vessels  here. 

East  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  both  on  the  Saginaw  river,  and  in  the  center  of  an  im  mense  salt  and  lumber 
business,  build  many  fine  wooden  propellers  for  freighting.  There  are  three  yards  in  the  former  and  four  large  yards 
in  the  latter.  Schooners  and  tugs  are  also  built,  but  the  principal  and  the  best  product  of  both  towns  is  in  the  line 
of  large  propellers.  The  industry  has  flourished  for  20  years  and  more.  The  Saginaw  river  felt  the  effects  of  the 
panic  of  1873  as  much  as  the  other  lake  towns,  and  a  memento  of  that  disastrous  revulsion  existed  at  East  Saginaw 
in  1881  in  the  form  of  a  center-board  vessel  'in  frame  which  had  been  begun  in  1873.  The  panic  came  just  as  the 
frame  had  been  set  up.  The  payment  of  money  stopped,  and  as  the  builder  could  find  no  one  to  aid  him  to  complete 
the  job  the  vessel  was  abandoned,  the  weather-beaten  frames  sagging  and  tumbling  down  into  the  grass  that  had 
grown  all  over  the  bank.  This  depression  lasted  about  five  years  on  the  Saginaw  river,  and  then  there  sprang 
up  a  new  demand  for  lumber,  which  put  life  into  every  lumber-yard  and  ship-yard  on  the  stream.  In  the  census 
year  business  was  brisk.  Oak  has  always  been  cheap  here,  and  the  local  builders  still  enjoy  the  advantage  of  buying 
at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  lakes.  The  peculiarities  of  the  yards  are  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  steam  has  been  utilized  for  as  many  purposes  as  possible  and  the  thorough  system  employed  in 
all  branches  of  the  work.  The  finest  ship-yards  for  wooden  ship-building  in  the  United  States  are  on  the  Saginaw 
river.  Those  at  Bay  City  are  four  in  number,  of  which  one  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  northern  lakes  yard. 
A  railroad  runs  past  the  yard,  by  means  of  which  a  great  deal  of  the  heavy  oak  is  brought  to  the  spot.  The  logs 
are  rolled  from  the  platform  cars  and  lie  upon  the  ground  until  called  for,  and  a  long  rope  from  within  the  shops 
is  attached  to  each  log  as  it  lies  on  the  ground,  or  the  end  of  the  trunk  is  lifted  up  and  supported  by  a  pair  of  wheels 
and  the  rope  is  then  attached.  Steam-power  is  then  applied,  and  the  log  is  drawn  across  the  railroad  track  down 
to  the  yard,  through  the  gate,  and  along  the  beaten  path  to  the  saw-mill.  It  is  there  cut  into  flitch  or  square 
timber,  as  the  case  may  be,  planed,  and  passed  on,  all  the  while  by  steam-power,  to  a  place  in  the  yard  where  it  can 
lie  and  season.  The  stick  never  changes  end,  and  no  steps  are  wasted  in  handling  it.  Whether  designed  to  go- 
through  the  bevel  saw  for  fashioning  into  a  frame  or  intended  for  the  steam  box  to  be  softened  for  plankinj;  it 
passes  on  and  on  until  it  is  finally  lifted  to  its  place  in  the  vessel  by  a  steam  derrick.  The  yard  has  a  complete 
equipment  of  bevel,  jig,  and  joiner's  saws,  bolt-cutters,  steam  boxes,  planers,  treenail  machines,  and  small  tools. 
These  arrangements  were  originally  made  necessary  by  the  scarcity  of  labor  ;  but  they  especially  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  saving  expense  in  constructing  the  ship,  and  it  is  claimed  that  one-half  of  the  labor  formerly  required  is  now 
saved.  Nearly  all  the  best  yards  on  the  lakes  are  organized  on  this  plan.  The  Saginaw  and  some  other  lake 
builders  launch  their  vessels  sideways,  a  safer  method  than  launching  endways,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
vessels  now  required  in  the  lake  trade. 

The  Saginaw  river  vessels  are  built  both  for  local  owners  and  for  others.  A  great  deal  of  business  comes  from 
places  even  as  far  distant  as  Buffalo.  Every  new  vessel  can  be  immediately  loaded  with  lumber  and  salt  without 
leaving  the  stream.  Oak  is  now  brought  from  the  interior  by  river  and  by  railroad.  Standing  in  the  woods,  it  can 
be  bought  for  $5  and  $6  per  thousand  feet  for  short  stuff  and  not  exceeding  $11  and  $12  per  thousand  for  long,, 
and  is  cut,  rolled  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rafted  down,  or  is  hauled  to  the  railroad  and  placed  oil  cars.  At  one 
yard  in  Bay  City  1,500,000  feet  of  oak  were  floating  in  the  river  alongside  of  the  wharf  at  one  time  in  the 
census  year.    The  cost  of  sawing  in  the  yard  is  small,  from'  $2  50  to  $3  50  a  thousand  feet,  and  the  slabs  nearly  ox" 
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quite  pay  tlie  expense,  as  a  great  deal  of  thin  plank  can  be  got  out  of  them.  Oak  flitch  can  be  bought  from  the  saw- 
mills, delivered,  for  $17  and  $1S  per  thousand ;  white-pine  decking  and  finishing  stuff  costs  from  $35  to  $40 
per  thousand.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  builders  of  the  lake  Huron  region  buy  their  decking  generally  in  Toledo 
and  other  lake  Erie  ports.  The  long  white-pine  logs  are  rafted  thither  from  the  Saginaw  river,  and  the  finished 
lumber  is  freighted  back;  but  the  local  mills  do  not  handle  that  kind  of  stuff,  owing  to  its  length.  Wages  at  Bay 
City  and  East  Saginaw  are  low.  Carpenters  get  an  average  of  $2,  and  seldom  more  than  $2  25;  laborers  $1  and 
$1  25  per  day.    Cheap  lumber  and  low  wages  guarantee  the  production  of  cheap  ships. 

The  Oceanica,  launched  early  in  1881  for  a  Buffalo  owner,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Bay  City  propeller.  She 
measures  1,490  tons,  was  built  for  ocean  service,  if  required,  and  is  250  feet  keel,  265 J  feet  in  length  over  all,  SSf 
feet  beam,  19  J  feet  hold,  with  two  decks  and  three  masts.  She  had  the  usual  full-bottomed  model,  and  was  oak  built 
and  strongly  strapped.  The  frames  were  cut  from  6-inch  flitch,  and  the  floors  were  trebled  to  4  feet  up  the  bilge ; 
they  were  molded  16  and  sided  18  inches  over  the  keel,  and  spaced  22  inches.  The  main  keelson  was  16  by  17 
inches ;  the  two  sister  keelsons  were  14  by  13  inches.  Six  floor  keelsons  on  each  side  of  the  main  keelson  were  13  by  12 
inches,  all  securely  bolted  through  the  frames  with  1^-  and  l|-inchiron.  The  thick  stuff  on  the  bilge  was  11, 9,  and 
8  inches  thick,  with  6-inch  ceiling  above  and  4  streaks  of  clamps  14  inches  wide  and  7  thick,  all  edge-bolted  with  1-inch 
round  iron.  The  shelf  of  the  lower  deck  was  3  feet  wide,  6  inches  thick ;  of  the  upper  deck,  3  feet  wide;  the  middle 
streak  7  inches  thick,  the  other  two  6  inches.  The  outside  plank  is  5  inches  thick,  square-fastened  with  two  bolts  and 
two  10-inch  spikes  in  every  frame.  Lower  deck  beams,  9  by  14  inches  ;  upper  deck  beams,  7  by  10  inches,  with  8-inch 
hanging  knees  under  the  shelves.  The  main  strap,  running  around  the  vessel  near  the  plank-sheer,  is  10  inches 
wide  and  J  inch  thick,  while  the  diagonal  straps  are  5  inches  wide  and  J  inch  thick,  and  are  riveted  to  the  main 
strap  and  bolted  through  frames  and  ceiling.  Amidships  a  few  of  the  diagonal  straps  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  are  riveted  to  each  other.  The  houses  are  away  forward  ^nd  aft,  after  the  fashion  of  lake  propellers,  and 
the  deck  between  is  clear  of  everything  and  is  very  spacious.  Five  long  hatches  (long  athwartships)  are  employed 
in  handling  cargo.  The  machinery  for  this  vessel  was  prepared  in  Detroit',  as  is  usual  for  the  Saginaw  river  yards. 
The  engines  were  compound,  having  a  high-pressure  cylinder  of  30-inch  bore  and  40-inch  stroke  and  a  low-pressure 
cylinder  of  50  inch  bore  and  40-inch  stroke.  The  shaft  was  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  carried  a  12-foot  wheel.  Two 
steel  boilers  9  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  long  were  put  in.  The  lower  masts  were  tall,  the  topmasts  light ;  they  were 
wire  rigged,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  lakes.  A  Providence  windlass  was  placed  in  the  forecastle, 
with  IJ-  and  If-inch  iron  cables.  It  cost  $125,000  to  build  and  fit  this  vessel  out.  Her  capacity  was  2,000  tons  of 
heavy  cargo  on  14  feet  draught  of  water,  and  she  was  manned  with  16  men. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  lake  Michigan  shore  where  vessel  building  is  carried  on  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  only  two  were  there  any  steamers  built  in  the  cens  us  year,  namely,  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand 
Haven.  There  is  plenty  of  oak  in  the  shore  counties  yet;  but  the  panic  of  1873  made  business  dull  until  within 
two  or  three  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1 881  that  the  ship-yards  of  Grand  Haven  and  Saint  Joseph  had  fairly  got  to 
work  again.  The  production  of  the  latter  town  in  the  census  year  was  the  propeller  Sky  Lark,  of  260  tons,  123  feet 
long,  23  feet  beam,  and  8^  feet  hold ;  the  steamer  Mary  Graham,  of  91  tons,  a  96-foot  boat ;  and  the  sloop  J.  C.  King, 
of  14  tons,  35  feet  long,  15  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  hold.  Facilities  exist  in  the  town  for  large  work.  Machinery  is 
bought  in  Chicago.  At  Grand  Haven,  a  large  propeller  was  finished  in  1881,  after  the  close  of  the  census  year,  245 
feet  long  over  all,  35  feet  beam,  and  18§  feet  hold,  registering  1,187  tons — a  fine  specimen  of  the  lake  steamer. 
Statistics  were  obtained  in  regard  to  5  tugs,  226  tons,  costing  $43,000,  a  propeller  of  335  tons,  costing  $35,000,  and  a 
schooner  of  152  tons,  worth  $15,000 ;  all  built  in  one  year.  There  are  two  yards  in  Grand  Haven  with  every 
facility  for  large  work.  Wages  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Michigan,  viz :  $2  25  for  best  carpenters,  $1  25 
and  $1  50  for  cheap  hands.  Short  oak  can  be  bought  for  $6  a  thousand  standing  in  the  woods  and  $8  and  $10  a 
thousand  for  long.  To  cut,  haul,  and  saw  brings  the  price  up  to  $16  and  $17  a  thousand  for  flitch  and  from  $20  to  $25 
for  plank.  White  pine  is  $30  for  decking,  and  from  $20  to  $40  for  the  houses.  Some  Korway  pine  is  used,  but 
not  much.    It  is  cheap,  but  the  Michigan  men  use  very  little  inferior  stuff  in  their  vessels. 

At  Muskegon  a  few  tugs  are  built  yearly. 

On  the  Wisconsin  shore  there  are  three  places  where  steamers  are  built,  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc,  and  Green 
Bay,  and  these  towns  complete  the  list  of  localities  on  the  northern  lakes  producing  steam  tonnage — fifteen  in  all. 
The  two  yards  at  Milwaukee  are  both  equipped  in  the  finest  manner.  Bach  has  facilities  for  docking  and  repairing 
vessels ;  each  has  built  a  large  number  of  tugs,  schooners,  and  freighting  propellers,  and  at  one  of  them  since 
1868  more  than  35  vessels  have  been  set  afloat.  Milwaukee  felt  the  hard  times  following  1873  severely,  and  not 
until  the  census  year  had  the  construction  of  new  tonnage  again  become  active.  Each  yard  began  a  propeller 
of  medium  size,  and  the  prospect  was  that  the  general  revival  of  trade  and  freighting  would  keep  the  yards 
busy  with  new  work.  Three  hundred  ship  carpenters  could  be  employed  at  each  yard  in  repairing  and  building,  but 
business  had  not  in  1880  revived  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  employ  more  than  that  number  in  all  the  ship-work  of 
the  city.  The  chief  disadvantage  at  Milwaukee  is  the  lack  of  local  timber,  as  the  oak  has  been  cut  off  and  the 
yards  have  to  resort  to  places  farther  down  the  lake,  or  over  in  Michigan,  for  all  their  supplies  of  oak  and  pine, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  to  pay  $5  or  $6  more  per  thousand  feet;  but  their  superior  equipment  of  labor-saving 
machinery  has  thus  far  enabled  them  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  in  competing  for  contracts. 
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Manitowoc,  situated  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  reached  by  railroad  only  within  a  few  years,  thrives  chiefly  on 
the  work  of  its  three  large  ship-yards.  The  tonnage  produced  at  this  place  was  formerly  in  the  line  of  schooners^ 
and  tugs,  but  since  the  revival  of  business,  three  years  ago,  a  number  of  steamers  have  been  built,  the  preferencfr 
of  owners  now  being  for  that  class  of  vessels.  In  15  years  one  yard  built  30  sailing  vessels  and  3  or  4  tugs. 
Another  yard,  founded  in  1855,  has  in  late  years  built  15  sailing  vessels,  6  tugs,  and  7  or  8  propellers,  and  in  1881 
had  under  way  a  propeller  and  a  large  tug  for  the  lumber  business.  The  third  yard  has  not  as  yet  done  much. 
A  large  tug  was  ordered  by  three  firms  which  had  a  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  lumber  business 
and  expected  to  use  the  tug  jointly.  In  the  chapter  on  sailing  vessels  it  has  already  been  stated  how  popular  is 
the  practice  on  the  lakes  of  collecting  a  string  of  from  four  to  eight  schooners,  loaded  to  deep-water  line  with 
lumber,  salt,  or  grain,  hoisting  all  sail,  and  aiding  them  on  the  voyage  with  a  powerful  tug  or  propeller,  sailing  far 
ahead  and  attached  to  the  foremost  vessel  of  the  tow  with  a  long  cable.  The  new  tug  at  Manitowoc  was  designed 
for  this  purpose.  Her  dimensions  and  scantling  are  as  follows:  Keel,  150  feet;  beam,  molded,  28  feet;  depth, 
molded,  13  feet ;  keel,  13  by  15  inches  square ;  keelson,  14  by  14  inches,  with  a  rider  6  by  8  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
stanchions ;  sister  keelsons,  12  inches  square.  As  the  boat  was  sharp  on  the  floor,  no  side  keelsons  were  required. 
Frames,  10  by  12|^  inches  over  the  keel,  molded  lOJ  inches  on  the  bilge  and  6J  inches  at  the  head;  spacing,  21  inches. 
Double  floors  were  used,  so  as  to  avoid  butts  over  the  keel,  and  the  frames  were  solid  under  the  engine  and 
bearings.  Ceiling  on  flat  of  floor,  3  inches ;  bilge-streaks,  6  in  number,  5^  inches  thick  and  9  inches  wide,  edge- 
bolted;  above  that  to  the  clamps,  5  inches,  square-fastened  with  2  bolts  and  2  spikes.  Planking:  Garboards,  & 
inches;  all  the  rest  4  inches,  being  10  to  13  inches  wide  on  the  bottom,  8  inches  on  the  bilge,  7  and  6J  inches  on 
the  wales,  and  6  inches  near  the  plank-sheer,  square-fastened  with  1  bolt  and  3  spikes.  Shelf,  30  inches  wide,  5 
inches  thick,  edge-bolted.  Beams :  Oak,  9  inches  square,  molded  8  inches  at  the  end,  notched  over  the  thick  streak 
of  the  shelf  and  dovetailed  into  the  clamps;  spacing,  30  inches;  upper-deck  beams,  one  of  oak,  4  by  5  inches  every 
7  feet;  the  rest  of  white  pine,  3  by  4  inches.  Deck  plank,  3  by  5  inches;  upper  deck,  2 J  by  4  inches.  There  are 
two  hooks  with  pointers  at  each  end  of  the  boat,  with  braces  between  those  forward.  Plank-sheer,  5  inches ; 
main  rail,  two  pieces,  4  by  6  inches,  with  two  stringer  pieces  of  the  same  size ;  hanging  knees  under  each  deck,. 
7-inch  siding  in  the  hold,  tow-posts  going  through  both  decks,  capped  with  iron  and  kneed  and  braced  below. 
The  bow  of  this  powerful  boat  was  covered  with  J-inch  sheet-iron,  to  resist  the  action  of  ice,  and  the  stem  was 
ironed  with  a  piece  4  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick,  which  hooded  the  edges  of  the  plating. 

The  yards  at  Green  Bay  occasionally  build  steam  craft.  The  locality  is  a  favorite  one  with  contractors  who 
have  no  fixed  habitation  and  with  some  who  have  ofllces  in  Chicago,  who  get  their  contracts  in  that  city  and  go 
to  Green  Bay  to  build  the  vessel.    Oak  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  expenses  of  all  kinds  are  low. 

Steamer  building  on  the  lakes  is  prosperous,  successful,  and  profitable.  Builders  have  fitted  up  their  yards 
admirably,  producing  vessels  that  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  trade  at  each  stage  of  western  development, 
and  their  business  has  flourished  peacefully  under  the  protection  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  reserves  to  American  vessels  the  trade  between  diflerent  parts  of  our  coast.  Their  vessels  are  cheap, 
staunch,  and  durable.  The  center  of  their  industry  has  moved  westward  with  the  disappearance  of  the  oak  forests 
of  the  East;  but  this,  as  well  as  all  other  changes,  has  been  strictly  in  the  line  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  operations  are  carried  on.  Steamer  building  is  the  growing  branch  of  the 
industry,  as  competition  with  railroads  is  gradually  converting  the  lake  tonnage  into  vessels  propelled  wholly 
or  in  part  by  machinery.  The  supply  of  oak  is  giving  out,  but  building  does  not  slacken  on  that  account,  and  yards 
are  being  established  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  iron. 

ON  THE  WESTERN  EIVERS. 

The  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  a  region  a  million  and  a  quarter  square  miles  in  area.  Nineteen 
populous  states  and  several  growing  territories  use  these  streams  as  commercial  highways.  The  total  length  of 
route  available  for  steamboat  navigation  is  about  12,000  miles,  besides  portions  of  streams  available  only  at  high 
water,  which  would  swell  the  aggregate  to  some  14,000  miles. 

These  rivers,  while  having  some  features  in  common,  have  special  characteristics.  The  Ohio,  the  scene  of 
the  busiest  traflc  and  most  active  boat-building,  runs  through  a  country  that  was  covered  originally  by  a  great 
hard-wood  forest,  and  even  as  late  as  1850  the  banks  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  dense  woods,  with  scarcfr 
a  break  except  where  towns  were  planted.  The  upper  part  of  the  river,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati,  flows. 
between  hills  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  but  below  Cincinnati  the  high  banks  recede,  and  the  country  is  more  leveL 
The  Ohio  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  water.  In  August  and  September  the  river  is  so  low 
that  sand-bars  and  ledges  of  rocks  show  up  from  the  river  bed  with  not  more  than  18  inches  of  water  over  them, 
and  hundreds  of  steamboats  have  to  be  laid  up  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  in  consequence.  Three  times  in  the 
year  the  river  rises,  namely,  in  February,  in  May  or  June,  and  in  November,  the  spring  rise  being  the  highest.  At 
Cincinnati  in  1832  the  river  rose  63  feet  {a)  above  low-water  mark.  The  commercial  activity  of  this  river  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  periods  of  deep  water.  In  preparation  for  a  rise,  thousands  of  flat  boats  and  barges  are  loaded 
with  coal  and  other  goods  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  towing  steamers  for  moving  them  being  held  in 

a  It  has  reached  65^  feet  in  1833. 
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readiness  to  take  quick  advantage  of  the  flood,  and  when  the  water  deepens  to  6  feet  it  liberates  the  imprisoned 
fleets,  and  one  after  another  they  dart  out  from  the  Monongahela,  Allegheny,  Kanawha,  and  other  streams  and 
speed  down  the  Ohio  in  rapid  succession  to  their  various  destinations  below.  Intermingled  with  the  tows  of 
barges  are  large  numbers  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers,  brought  out  to  resume  the  tra£6c  between  the  different 
river  cities,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  the  river  is  in  a  state  of  intense  activity.  The  Ohio  always  has  a 
rapid  current;  that  is  to  say,  from  2  to  3J  miles  per  hour  in  deep  places  and  7  or  8  miles  over  the  shallows  and  in 
floods.  There  is  one  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  namely,  the  rapids  at  Louisville ;  but  a  canal  has  been 
built  around  them  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000. 

The  Mississippi  river  above  Saint  Louis  is  liable  to  fluctuations  in  the  depth  of  water,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  Ohio.  There  is  seldom  less  than  4  feet  of  water  all  the  way  to  Saint  Paul,  recent  improvements  having  given 
that  depth,  and  the  river  is  available  for  navigation  during  seven  months  of  the  year.  For  five  months  the  upper 
river  is  closed  by  ice,  but  below  Cairo  the  river  is  never  closed  either  by  ice  or  low  water.  The  whole  stream  is  the 
route  of  a  great  commerce. 

The  Missouri  river  is  not  much  navigated  above  Saint  Joseph,  although  in  times  of  deep  water  steamboats  can 
run  to  Fort  Benton,  2,600  miles  from  its  mouth.    The  upper  river  is  closed  by  ice  five  months  in  the  year. 

The  southern  rivers  are  seldom  closed  by  ice  or  low  water.  At  some  points  on  the  Tennessee  wing-dams  are  used 
to  deepen  the  channel,  and  at  certain  places  windlasses  have  been  established  on  the  bank  to  assist  boats  against 
the  current;  that  noble  river  affords  passage  to  steamboats  drawing  i  feet  and  less  for  a  distance  of  800  miles 
above  and  below  the  works  in  progress  at  the  Mussel  shoals,  ^vhich  interrupt  navigation  Most  of  the  other  southern 
rivers  are  subject  to  variations  in  depth,  but  thej'  are  all  good  highways. 

The  traffic  of  the  rivers  is  largely  of  a  general  character,  such  as  would  naturally  be  expected  to  grow  up 
between  a  number  of  cities  having  means  of  easy  communication  with  each  other.  In  addition,  however,  it  has 
strong  special  features.  Saint  Louis  and  the  Ohio  river  towns,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  especially, 
have  long  enjoyed  a  large  trade  in  supi)lying  the  South  with  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  and  manufactured 
goods  generally.  Coal  is  also  sent  in  immense  quantities  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  to  the  towns 
farther  down  the  river  and  all  along  the  Mississippi,  and  grain  is  sent  in  increasing  bulk  from  Saint  Louis  for 
export.  On  the  other  hand,  New  Orleans  supplies  the  upper  towns  with  groceries,  railroad  iron,  and  a  large  variety 
of  other  imported  goods.  In  the  varying  nature  of  the  products  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  region  permeated  by 
the  rivers,  and  in  their  varying  needs,  all  the  elements  exist  of  a  large  internal  trade  and  a  busy  river  traffic.  The 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  reserve  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  to  American  vessels  exclusively,  and 
foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  trade  above  New  Orleans.  ^ 

Steamboating  in  the  West  is  carried  on  under  very  different  circumstances  from  that  in  the  East,  as  will  have 
been  already  seen.  The  system  of  intercommunication  is  of  enormous  extent ;  the  rivers  are  swift  and  fluctuate 
in  depth;  and  steamboating  has  been  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  these  peculiarities  of  the  situation.  The 
imperative  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  builders,  in  the  first  place,  of  obtaining  lie  smallest  possible  draught. 
In  the  early  days,  while  under  the  influence  of  deep-sea  ideas,  and  while  building  boats  with  double  frames  and 
heavy  scantling  generally,  the  only  resource  for  light  draught  was  to  give  the  boats  a  perfectly  flat  bottom; 
but  in  later  years,  especially  after  1840,  builders  learned  to  add  to  the  flat  bottom  a  system  of  building  with  single 
frames  and  light  scantling,  which  greatly  lessened  the  weight  of  their  vessels  and  made  them  marvels  of  naval 
construction.  Light-draught  construction  has  finally  reached  the  perfection  of  a  fine  art,  and  nowhere  else  are 
vessels  built  which  can  carry  such  heavy  cargoes  on  so  small  a  depth  of  water,  steamboats  existing  to-day  wliich 
float  at  the  6-foot  water-mark  with  2,000  tons  of  goods  aboard.  Next  in  order,  builders  have  been  compelled 
to  study  how  to  supply  their  boats  with  machinery  of  great  power  without  increasing  their  weight.  To  breast 
the  flood  of  the  rivers,  and  especially  to  guide  tows  of  loaded  barges  through  intricate  channels,  boats  must 
have  engine  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ocean  steamers.  Originally  the  ordinary  type  of  condensing  engines 
was  used,  with  walking-beam  oscillating  in  the  air  aloft ;  but  these  were  soon  given  up  for  a  lighter  type  with 
stronger  action.  Condensation  was  dispensed  with  first,  and  the  walking-beam  next.  The  engines  were 
brought  up  from  the  hold  and  laid  horizontally  on  deck,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  with  pistons  and  long 
connecting-rods  directly  attached  to  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  and  were  worked  with  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  150 
pounds  of  steam,  and  with  a  long,  slow,  powerful  stroke.  Though  consuming  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel,  this 
type  of  engine  had  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  and  lighter  and  of  occupying  less  room  than  that  of  the 
eastern  boats.  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  western  boats  has  arisen  from  the  ever-changing  depth  of  water,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  employing  fixed  wharves  for  landings.  On  inland  lakes  and  the  coast  rivers  no 
country  landing  is  without  its  little  cheaply  built  pier.  On  the  western  rivers,  wherever  any  structure  is  employed 
a.t  all,  it  can  only  be  of  the  character  of  a  floating  wharf,  or  whaif-boat— a  broad,  flat-bottomed,  strongly  built 
barge  with  square  ends,  having  an  overhanging  platform  and  a  large  deck-house  to  protect  the  accumulations  of 
freight  and  shelter  the  oflBcers  of  the  steamboat  companies.  These  floats  are  employed  at  all  towns  having  a 
regular  traffic,  and  are  moored  by  strong  cables  to  iron  rings,  bolted  into  the  heads  of  piles  driven  into  the 
river  bank,  there  being  rows  of  these  rings  all  the  way  up  the  bank,  for  use  at  different  stages  of  the  water.  But 
wharf-boats  are  expensive  structures,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  country  places,  where  steamers  only  call 
ocoasionally.    There  are  thousands  of  localities  all  along  the  rivers  where  small  lots  of  goods  and  a  few  people 
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must  be  put  off  or  taken  on  from  time  to  time.  At  these  points  the  steamer  must  shove  her  bow  slowly  up  on 
the  sloping  sandy  beach,  keep  her  wheel  slowly  moving,  throw  a  plank  ashore  quickly,  carry  a  line  up  to  a  tree  to 
steady  her,  and  effect  the  transfer  of  packages  and  passengers  before  the  current  of  the  river  swings  her  off  again. 
To  qualify  steamers  for  landings  of  this  description  they  have  to  be  built  with  full  bows,  having  a  long  rounding 
rake,  the  forward  deck  being  carried  out  on  them  as  broad  as  possible,  often,  though  not  always,  overhanging  at 
the  sides  like  a  platform,  and  framed  square  across  on  a  line  with  the  stem.  The  great  passenger  boats  usually 
have  bows  as  sharp  at  least  as  those  on  Long  Island  sound,  but  the  great  majority  of  western  steamers  have  the 
full  raking  bow.  So  far  as  the  fourth  point  above  alluded  to  is  concerned — ^the  vast  extent  of  the  river  navigation 
of  the  West — ^its  influence  is  chiefly  in  the  large  size  of  the  boats  and  the  great  multitude  of  them.  At  the  present 
time  the  fleet  includes  1,198  vessels,  measuring  251,792.85  tons  register,  and  even  this  large  fleet  cannot  move  the 
traffic  of  the  western  rivers.  Auxiliary  to  the  steamboats  there  is  an  immense  fleet  of  flat-boats  and  barges,  towed 
by  steamers,  for  the  carriage  of  grain,  coal,  iron,  building-stone,  and  general  merchandise.  So  extended  has  been 
the  production  of  these  barges  of  late  years  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  now  owns  the  most  vessel 
tonnage  of  any  port  in  the  United  States,  having  about  3,800  vessels  of  all  kinds,  measuring  in  all  850,000  tons.  On 
all  the  western  rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  there  are  now  5,397  flat-boats  and  barges,  measuring  1,251,528.74 
tons.  The  grand  total  of  the  tonnage  of  the  rivers  is  6,595  vessels;  capacity,  1,503,321.59  tons.  The  barges  are 
now  exempt  by  law  from  registration. 

The  steamers  of  the  West  in  the  early  times  were  mainly  side-wheelers,  though  stern- wheel  boats  were  built  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  the  preference  until  after  1850  was  for  vessels  of  the  class  first  named.  Up  to  about  that  date 
stern- wheel  boats  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  insurance  companies  for  the  Missouri,  Eed,  and  some  other  western 
rivers,  though  for  towing  they  were  far  superior.  Since  1850  they  have  come  into  common  use,  and  outnumber  the 
side-wheelers  about  three  to  one. 

Steamboating  was  introduced  to  the  West  by  the  same  men  who  were  the  pioneers  on  the  Hudson.  Fulton 
and  Livingston,  having  secured  what  they  hoped  would  be  a  monopoly  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  in  1811 
built  at  Pittsburgh  the  little  stern-wheel  boat  Orleans,  of  about  200  tons  burden,  rigged  with  masts  and  sails, 
the  latter  to  be  spread  when  the  rivers  were  broad  and  the  wind  fair.  Wood  was  used  for  fuel.  The  boat 
was  regularly  and  strongly  framed,  but  had  no  guards  or  upper  works,  and,  like  all  the  early  boats,  only  one 
chimney.  January  10,  1812,  she  arrived  at  New  Orleans  for  the  fijrst  time,  her  speed  being  about  3  miles  per  hour. 
This  pioneer  of  the  rivers  ran  for  two  years  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  as  a  packet,  and  was  sunk  by  a  snag 
near  Baton  Eouge  in  1814.  When  the  Orleans  made  this  first  trip  down  the  Ohio  the  river  was  navigated  only 
by  small  sailing  craft  and  flat-boats,  the  latter  pushed  along  with  poles  or  rowed  with  long  sweeps,  like  oars;  but 
the  superiority  and  success  of  steam  was  so  instantly  demonstrated  that  new  steamboats  followed  as  fast  as  the 
capital  could  be  secured  to  build  them.  The  Comet,  a  stern-wheeler  with  vibrating  engines,  was  built  at  Pittsburgh 
in  1813,  and  also  ran  down  to  New  Orleans,  her  machinery  being  sold  there  for  a  cotton  factory.  The  Vesuvius 
followed,  built  at  Pittsburgh'  in  1813  by  E.  W.  Fulton,  and  sent,  like  the  others,  to  the  great  river  below.  A 
small  steamer  of  50  tons  was  built  at  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela,  in  1814,  and  the  same  year  the  Etna,  of 
300  tons,  was  launched  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  trade  between  Natchez  and  Louisville.  Wheeling  next  caught  the 
fever ;  some  one  there  built  the  Washington,  the  first  boat  with  two  decks.  The  machinery,  which  in  previous 
boats  had  been  placed  in  the  hold,  was  set  up  on  the  deck  of  the  hull — a  position  it  has  since  retained  in  all 
western  river  boats.  The  low  power  of  the  engines  had  made  it  practicable  to  employ  her  predecessors  only 
on  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  when  the  current  was  less  than  3  miles  per  hour,  and  they  could  never 
ascend  the  swifter  parts  of  the  river  after  having  once  gone  down.  The  Washington  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  powerful  boat  for  her  size.  After  she  had  gone  over  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  she  made  two  trips 
to  New  Orleans  and  back  to  Shippingport,  {a)  performing  one  round  trip  in  45  days.  Her  success  was  the  signal 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  many  small  steamboats  at  different  points  on  the  Ohio  river,  on  which  stream 
all  the  early  building  took  place,  and  which  to-day  still,  produces  five-sixths  of  all  the  new  tonnage  of  the  West. 
Bj'  1818  there  were  half  a  dozen  yards  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river  near  Louisville.  Engines  were 
often  put  in  at  New  Orleans.  In  1818,  at  Cincinnati,  was  built  the  General  Pike,  famous  in  her  day,  intended 
for  passenger  traffic  exclusively.  This  boat  had  a  100-foot  keel  and  25  feet  beam,  and  a  handsome  cabin 
was  erected  on  her  deck  between  the  engines.  The  central  hall  measured  40  by  18  feet,  and  at  one  end  there  were 
6  and  at  the  other  8  state-rooms  for  travelers.  She  ran  as  a  packet  between  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Maysville. 
These  early  boats  were  all  strong  and  durable,  as  they  were  built  from  the  native  oak  of  the  Ohio  and  were  framed 
and  planked  on  the  same  plan  as  boats  lor  the  deep  sea.  The  East  at  one  time  aspired  to  build  vessels  for  the 
West,  and  in  1818  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  of  100  tons,  was  sent  from  the  Philadelphia  yards.  She  was  a  two-masted 
schooner,  with  steam-power,  for  use  on  the  river.  She  ascended  as  far  as  Saint  Louis  in  1818,  and  was  the  first 
craft  that  reached  that  city  from  an  Atlantic  port.  There  were  few  ventures  of  that  sort,  however.  The  early 
steamboats  were  all  small  and  of  low  speed;  traffic  was  light  in  those  days,  and  little  was  expected  of  the  boats 
except  to  carry  comfortably  and  safely  the  mails,  a  little  general  merchandise,  and  the  few  travelers  who  were 
compelled  by  political  or  mercantile  errands  to  pass, from  point  to  point  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  West, 
and  if  they  could  breast  the  current  of  the  rivers  and  make  any  sort  of  speed  at  all  they  fulfilled  the  needs  of  the 

a  At  the  lower  end  of  the  falls,  now  included  in  Louisville. 
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times.  After  1820  the  country  grew  rapidly  in  population.  Manufacturing  developed  along  the  Ohio,  and  special 
attention  was  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  South.  New  Orleans  was  building  up  a  thriving  foreign  trade,  and  the  basis 
was  established  for  a  large  exchange  of  products  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  river.  Travel  and 
trade  increased ;  rival  steamboats  came  into  existence,  which  strove  to  excel  each  other  in  speed,  size,  comfort, 
carrying  power,  and  general  adaptability  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  river  trade;  boat-yards  were 
established  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  at  Saint  Louis,  and  at  New  Orleans ;  and  for  more  than  50  years  steamboat 
building  flourished  in  the  West,  reaching  large  proportions.  The  yards  were  scattered  principally  along  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio.  Active  work  was  done  at  Brownsville,  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  City,  Sewickley,  and 
Freedom,  Pennsylvania ;  Steubenville,  Marietta,  Ironton,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Wheeling,  Virginia ;  Newport, 
Louisville,  and  Portland,  Kentucky;  Madison,  New  Albany,  and  Jeffersonville,  Indiana;  Cairo  and  Mound  City, 
Illinois;  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  and  New  Orleans.  Besides  yards  at  these 
places,  a  large  number  grew  into  existence  at  intermediate  points  for  the  repairing  of  vessels  or  for  the  building  of 
barges  and  flat-boats,  or  for  both  repairing  and  building. 

The  early  boats  were  all  of  low  speed,  as  has  been  before  noted,  and  up  to  1818  no  faster  trip  had  been  made 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  than  19  days.  The  Shelbj'  had  made  the  trip  in  that  time  with  51  passengers 
and  a  cargo  of  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  having  stopped  at  ten  places  en  route.  Her  running  time  was  15  days  and 
5  hours,  but  the  usual  time  up  the  river  was  from  25  to  30  days.  The  fast  steamer  Cincinnati  made  round  trips 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  in  about  40  days,  but  once  consumed  nearly  100  days  on  the  upward  trip 
alone,  having  broken  down  en  route,  finding  no  place  where  repairs  could  be  made  until  she  reached  Louisville. 
Efforts  were  finally  made  to  improve  the  time  of  passenger  boats,  especially  after  1830,  and  with  such  success  that 
ill  1838  the  Diana  made  the  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  less  than  6  days,  winning  a  premium  of  $500 
from  the  Post-Of&ce  Department  for  so  doing.  The  passenger  boats  were  side-wheelers,  with  pretty  sharp  bows 
and  flat  floors  amidships,  drawing  from  4  to  6  feet  of  water,  and  were  from  400  to  600  tons  register.  In  the 
smaller  boats  the  cabin  was  on  the  main  deck  aft  between  the  engines.  In  1838  upper  cabins  were  rare,  but  they 
came  into  popularity  later ;  cabins  are  now  never  placed  on  the  main  deck,  except  in  a  few  ferry-boats.  When  the 
era  of  fast  boats  began,  in  1830,  the  speed  of  every  new-comer  from  the  ship-yard  was  tested,  and  the  course  selected 
for  this  purpose  was  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  was  deep  and  comparatively  free  from  bars.  Eacing  over  this 
course  from  New  Orleans  to  the  cities  north  became  the  fashion  after  1830,  and  has  remained  a  feature  of  western 
boating  to  the  present  day.  Eivalry  reached  such  a  point  at  times  that  both  before  and  after  the  late  war  boats 
were  sent  over  the  course,  stripped  of  every  pound  of  cargo,  baggage,  and  incumbrance,  including  even  a  part 
of  the  wood  work  of  the  vessel,  and  were  driven  with  the  full  power  of  the  engines  and  sent  along  w/thout 
making  stops,  merely  to  beat  the  record  of  all  previous  trips  and  establish  a  reputation  for  speed.  The  passion 
for  fast  time  and  the  carrying  of  steam  at  high  pressure  led  to  immense  loss  of  life  and  property  by  explosions 
until  legislation  interfered  and  regulated  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  strength  of  the  boilers.  The  speed 
of  later  boats  has  been  secured  not  so  much  by  an  increase  of  steam  pressure  as  by  enlarging  the  cylinders  of  the 
engines.  From  1830  to  1840  cylinders  varied  from  18  to  24  inches  diameter  in  passenger  boats,  and  occasionally 
they  were  larger,  though  not  often  ;  but  in  later  steamers  the  diameter  was  increased  to  30  inches,  and  since  the 
war  it  has  increased  to  42  inches  in  many  boats.  The  stroke  has  been  5  and  6  feet  in  small  boats  and  from  8  to 
11  feet  in  the  large  and  fast  ones. 

Without  following  the  development  of  steamboating  in  the  West  step  by  step  through  all  its  history,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  give  a  few  data  about  particular  vessels  and  then  pass  on  to  the  facts  about 
the  boats  and  boat-yards  of  to-day. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  popular  size  was  from  100  to  300  tons  register;  a  few  smaller  craft  were  used  as 
ferry-boats  at  local  points,  and  there  were  a  few  large  ones  of  from  400  to  600  tons  engaged  on  the  long  routes. 
The  following  were  fair  specimens  of  the  dimensions  popularly  used: 
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These  boats  had  sometimes  one,  but  generally  two  smoke-pipes,  and  the  cabin  was  sometimes  aft  between  t  he 
engines  and  sometimes  aloft.    They  all  bad  ample  deck  room  for  cargo. 

"After  1840  larger  boats  made  their  appearance  for  passenger  service  on  the  Ohio  below  Cincinnati,  and  on  the 
Mississippi  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  These  boats  were  all  side-wheelers,  and  were  all  built  on  the  Ohio. 
One  of  the  first  was  the  fleet  Sultana,  built  in  1843,  which  was  250  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  hold.  Her 
boilers  were  7  in  number,  32  feet  long,  42  inches  in  diameter,  the  engines  30  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke, 
and  the  paddle-wheels  30  feet  in  diameter,  with  14-foot  buckets.  This  boat  developed  a  speed  of  16J  miles  per 
hbur  going  up  stream,  and  made  one  trip  from  l^Tew  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  4  days  22  hours. 

The  Peytona  was  built  in  1846  on  the  same  measurements,  except  that  she  was  10  feet  longer  and  had  6 
boilers  32  feet  by  42  inches ;  engines,  30J  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  and  wheels  33  feet  in  diameter,  with 
16-foot  buckets.  She  beat  the  time  of  the  Sultana  to  Louisville  by  2  hqurs.  This  boat  once  ran  from  Evansville 
to  Louisville,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  with  300  tons  of  freight,  in  13  hours,  the  fastest  time  ever  made  on  that  river,  ( «) 
the  ordinary  trip  between  those  two  points  being  24  hours. 

In  1852  the  Eclipse  was  built  at  New  Albany,  just  below  the  falls,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  boats  ever 
built  in  the  West,  being  363  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  She  was  sumptuously  fitted  up 
with  a  richly  furnished  saloon-cabin  and  a  texas  or  steerage  cabin  atop,  had  8  boilers  42  inches  in  diameter  and 
32^  feet  long  and  2  engines  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  the  only  boat  of  the  day  with  11-foot  stroke.  The 
wheels  were  41  feet  in  diameter,  with  15-foot  buckets.  How  lightly  built  her  hull  was  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  data:  Her  frames  were  single,  and  were  cut  from  4-  and  4^-inch  flitch  oak,  molded  13  inches  on  the  floor, 
10  inches  at  the  bilge,  and  5J  inches  at  the  heads.  The  main  keelson  was  12  by  16  inches,  the  bilge  log  7  by  llj 
inches,  and  there  were  18  floor  keelsons,  varying  from  3J  by  10  to  4  by  11  inches  square.  Fore  and  aft 
bulkheads  of  wood  were  put  in  to  strengthen  her.  She  was  planked  with  3J-  to  4|-inch  oak.  The  Eclipse  was 
finished  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  and  for  many  years  was  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  boat  of  the  West.  Her 
exploits  were  the  pride  of  the  people.  In  1852  she  ran  from  New  Orleans  to  LouisvUle  in  4  days  18  hours,  and 
in  the  next  year  made  the  same  trip  in  4  days  9  hours  30  minutes,  an  average  of  13 J  miles  per  hour,  having  lost  35 
minutes  en  route  by  the  blowing  out  of  the  packing  of  a  piston.  Her  highest  speed  was  16  miles  an  hour.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  up  stream,  as  down  stream  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Eclipse  to  make  25  miles 
an  hour. 

The  A.  L.  Shotwell,  built  the  same  year  as  the  Eclipse,  was  310  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  deep  in  the 
hold.  She  had  six  32-foot  by  42-inch  boilers,  and  two  engines  30  inches  in  diameter  with  10  feet  stroke.  The 
whepls  were  37  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  15-foot  buckets.  The  Shotwell  was  built  sharp,  with  a  view  to  speed,  and 
was  the  only  vessel  that  dared  challenge  the  Eclipse.  These  two  boats  were  racing  when  the  latter  made  her 
celebrated  record  of  1853.  Both  were  stripped  for  the  effort,  and  carried  neither  passengers  nor  freight.  Farniture, 
landing  stages,  and  fenders  were  sent  ashore,  the  bulkheads  in  the  wheel-houses  and  part  of  the  deck  were  removed, 
and  everything  was  done  that  could  be  thought  of  to  lighten  the  two  boats  and  qualify  them  for  the  contest.  The 
Shotwell,  being  the  shorter  boat,  had  the  advantage  in  turning  bends  of  the  river,  but  she  once  ventured  in  too 
close,  got  aground,  and  lost  2J  hours,  and  thereby  lost  the  race.  Her  running  time,  however,  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Eclipse,  and  her  record  made  her  one  of  the  most  popular  boats  of  that  day. 

Following  these  two  famous  steamers  came  a  number  of  large  and  swift  boats  for  the  packet  service  from 
principal  points  to  the  South  and  back.  These  ranged  from  250  to  300  feet  in  length,  and  were  sumptuously  fitted 
up  with  upper  and  top-gallant  cabins.  They  were,  in  the  main,  side-wheel  boats,  this  type  having  always  been 
preferred  for  passenger  trafiQc  on  the  grand  routes ;  some  were,  however,  stern- wheelers.  They  were  all  usually 
owned  in  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Saint  Louis. 

The  war  internipted  the  river  trafftc  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  during  its  progress  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
tonnage  disappeared.  After  that  traflBc  was  resumed,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  activity,  and  a  fleet 
of  new  boats  came  out  fully  the  equals  of  the  earlier  steamers,  some  of  them  of  great  size  and  speed.  Two  of 
them  were  the  E.  E.  Lee,  built  in  1866,  and  the  Natchez,  built  in  1869.  The  Lee  was  300  feet  long,  44  feet  beam, 
and  10  feet  deep,  with  engines  40  inches  in  diameter  and  10-foot  stroke,  and  wheels  38  feet  in  diameter,  having 
16J-foot  paddles.  The  Natchez  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  size,  being  301J  feet  long,  42J  feet  beam,  and  9J  feet 
in  the  hold,  her  engines,  however,  being  34  inches  in  diameter,  with  10-foot  stroke,  and  wheels  42  feet  in  diameter, 
with  16-foot  paddles.  In  1870  these  two  boats  raced  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles, 
Both  boats  stripped  for  the  race,  and  left  about  5  p.  m.  of  June  30, 1870.  They  kept  each  other  in  sight  a  large 
part  of  the  way,  made  about  17  miles  an  hour  on  the  lower  river,  and  were  only  an  hour  apart  at  Memphis  and  at 
Cairo.  The  R.  E.  Lee  reached  Saint  Louis  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  3  days  18  hours  and  14  minutes,  the 
Natchez  arriving  6  hours  and  33  minutes  later. 

Among  the  large  boats  the  Great  Eepublic  was  built  at  Pittsburgh  in  1867.  She  was  296  feet  long,  50J  feet 
broad,  and  9|  feet  deep ;  not  a  fast  steamer,  but  a  capacious  one,  and  a  large  carrier.  In  1872  she  was  enlarged  at 
Saint  Louis,  and  then  became  350  feet  long,  with  a  register  of  2,441  tons.  She  was  dismantled  in  1879  and  converted 
into  a  barge  for  towing. 

■ a ~  ~~~ 

a  Henry  Clay  was  on  board. 
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In  1876  a  steamer  was  built  at  Saiut  Louis  called  the  Grand  Eepublic,  intended  to  be  a  monster  passenger  and 
cotton  boat.  She  was  338§  feet  long,  56§  feet  broad  on  the  beam,  and  103  feet  wide  over  the  paddle-wheel  guards, 
with  a  depth  of  hold  ranging  from  10|  to  17  feet.  Her  boilers  were  steel,  7  in  number,  28  feet  long  and  42  inches  in 
diameter.  Two  engines  were  55  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  and  were  taken  from  the  Great  Eepublic, 
and  two  others  were  26  inches  in  diameter,  with  10  feet  stroke.  The  power  was  immense.  The  wheels  were  37 
feet.  State-rooms  were  supplied  for  280  passengers,  and  the  b«at  was  so  admirably  built  that  she  floated  light  at 
32  inches  draught  forward  and  48  inches  aft,  and  on  10  feet  draught  could  carry  4,000  tons  of  freight.  Her  cost 
was  $190,000 ;  her  register,  2,600  tons.  The  boat  was  burned  at  her  wharf  in  Saint  Louis  in  1877  while  undergoing 
repairs. 

Several  large  side- wheel  boats  came  out  in  1878,  among  them  the  Ed.  Eichardson,  of  2,048  tons,  and  the  J.  M. 
White,  of  2,028  tons,  both  remarkably  handsome  vessels,  and  good  specimens  of  the  side-wheel  steamer  of  the  West 
of  the  present  time.  The  Ed.  Eichardson  cost  $125,000,  and  was  303  feet  long,  48^  feet  broad  on  the  beam,  and  10 
feet  deep  in  the  hold.  She  had  9  boilers,  42  inches  in  diameter  and  32  feet  long,  and  the  cylinders  were  38  inches 
by  10  feet.    The  cabin  was  140  feet  long,  from  26  to  45  feet  wide,  and  17J  feet  high. 

While  many  300-foot  boats  have  been  built  since  1878,  that  being  a  favorite  length  for  the  great  Saint  Louis 
packets,  none  have  been  built  so  large  as  the  J.  M.  White.  As  a  representative  of  her  class  she  may  be  described 
in  detail,  and  this  description  will  answer  for  all  the  side- wheel  boats,  because  others  differ  from  her  only  in 
dimensions  and  the  slight  changes  in  scantling  and  size  of  engines  due  to  the  difference  in  tonnage.  The  hull  of 
the  J.  M.  White  is  321  feet  long,  48  feet  broad  on  the  main  beam,  lOJ  feet  deep  in  the  hold  in  the  shoalest  place, 
the  plank-sheer  rising  to  16J  feet  at  the  bow  and  stern.  This  6  feet  of  sheer  is  peculiar  to  boats  built  for  the  lower 
Mississippi,  the  river  being  too  smooth  above  to  require  more  than  a  faint  rise  of  the  deck  forward.  The  floor 
amidships  is  nearly  flat.  The  bilge  is  rounding  and  the  sides  are  slightly  flaring,  and  more  than  one-half  the 
length  of  the  hull  amidships  is  straight,  with  only  a  faint  taper  in  that  part  of  its  length.  The  bow  is  about  80 
feet  long,  long  and  tapering,  with  hollow  water-lines  below,  but  flaring  above,  so  that  the  deck  may  be  carried 
forward  as  broad  as  possible,  with  2  or  3  feet  of  guards.  The  after  part  of  the  boat  is  fuller.  The  huU  is 
framed  as  follows :  Keel,  broad  and  flat ;  frames,  molded,  11  inches,  and  sided  4J  and  5  inches  amidships,  increasing 
to  6  inches  in  the  bow,  with  some  of  4  inches  aft;  side  timbers,  molded  10  inches  at  the  bilge  and  5  inches  at 
the  head.  The  spacing  varies  from  14  inches  amidships  to  12  at  the  bow,  with  flitch  side  futtocks  at  the  bilge. 
Main  keelson,  11  by  18  inches;  bilge  or  knuckle  keelsons,  9  by  13  inches.  Twelve  floor  keelsons  parallel  to 
the  main,  as  follows:  two,  4J  by  12  inches;  four,  4  by  10;  two,  6  by  10;  two,  7J  by  9;  two,  9  by  lOJ — this  last 
pair  supporting  bulkheads  and  the  heels  of  wooden  masts  or  braces,  over  which  the  hog-chains  of  the  boat  pass. 
Ceiling,  none,  except  that  a  light  floor  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  three  side  streaks,  or  stringers,  are  fastened 
to  the  top  timbers  on  each  side  for  rigidity,  one  of  them  being  3J  by  12,  the  other  two  4  by  12  inches.  Clamps, 
4  by  15  and  3^  by  13  inches.  The  beams,  4J  and  4  by  9  inches,  are  supported  by  several  long  rows  of  slender 
stanchions  resting  on  the  floor  keelsons,  and  by  three  fore-and-aft  bulkheads,  made  by  nailing  light  poplar 
planks  to  the  stanchions.  The  planking  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  boat,  white  oak,  4J  inches  thick  on  the  bottom, 
diminishing  to  4  inches  aft,  5  at  the  bilge,  and  4J  tapering  to  4  inches  on  the  sides.  Decking,  2J-inch  white  pine. 
The  bow  for  25  feet  is  solid  oak  and  iron,  with  strong  breast-hooks  and  braces,  and  the  guards  amidships  are 
22J  feet  wide.  A  strong  iron  band  weighing  2,500  pounds  is  placed  upon  the  fore  edge  of  the  stem,  running 
under  the  boat  and  ending  on  the  keel.  Fore-and-aft  rigidity  is  not  left  to  depend  on  the  keelsons  and  bulkheads, 
but  is  gained  chiefly  by  an  elaborate  system  of  hog-chains,  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  of  long  iron  rods  stretching 
from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side  of  the  boat.  These  rods  fasten  under  the  main  and  heavy  floor  keelsons  and  run 
up  over  the  end  of  long  rows  of  square  pine  masts  and  braces,  which  are  set  up  on  the  keelsons  perpendicularly 
amidships,  but  are  inclined  forward  in  the  fore  body  and  backward  in  the  after  body.  The  rods  vary  from  IJ  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  contain  about  58  tons  of  iron ;  by  their  agency  the  weight,  both  of  the  ends  of  the  boat 
and  of  the  guards,  rests  in  part  on  the  central  portion  of  the  boat.  This  system  is  universal  in  all  the  steamers  of 
the  West,  and  a  hog- frame  is  never  seen.  The  great  width  of  the  J.  M.  White,  95  feet,  affords  spacious  deck -room  for 
the  boilers  and  engines  and  the  stowage  of  cargo.  The  lower  deck  is  covered  with  a  roof  or  deck,  supported  on 
light  stanchions,  and  the  sides  are  all  open  forward,  being  closed  at  times  against  the  weather  by  canvas  awnings 
only.  The  wheel-houses  and  a  part  of  the  lower  deck  aft  are  inclosed;  the  cabin  is  built  upon  the  upper  deck. 
The  main  cabin  is  233  feet  in  length,  13  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  19  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  state-rooms.  The 
oflace  is  in  the  forward  part  of  the  cabin  on  one  side,  the  bar-room  on  the  other.  Twenty-three  staterooms,  10  feet 
deep,  line  each  side  of  the  central  hall,  aijd  there  are  two  state-rooms  13  by  14  feet.  Aft  of  the  main  cabin  is  a 
hall  17  feet  deep  and  46  feet  wide,  exclusively  for  ladies.  Tables  are  spread  in  the  main  cabin,  at  which  250  guests 
can  sit  at  dinner.  The  pantry,  cupboard,  barber-shop,  etc.,  are  on  the  upper  deck,  forward  of  the  wheel-houses.  A 
promenade  deck  30  feet  wide  by  64  feet  long  extends  in  front  of  the  cabin,  which  is  reached  from  below  by  an 
ash  and  black  walnut  stairway.  On  top  of  the  main  cabin  is  the  texas,  or  upper  cabin,  180  feet  long  by 
28  feet  wide,  with  50  state-rooms,  including  accommodations  for  the  officers,  the  cabin-boys,  a  few  first-class 
passengers,  and  the  colored  passengers.  A  bell  weighing  2,500  pounds  hangs  in  front  of  the  texas.  The  pilot- 
house is   on  the   roof,   and   is  15 J   feet  square  and   17^   feet   high.      These  upper   works   are   of   the  very 
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liglitest  and  frailest  description,  the  stuff  being  white  pine  and  poplar  J  and  J  inch  thick,  supported  by  a 
very  light  framing  of  pine  and  fastened  with  small  nails.  Steam-power  is  supplied  by  a  battery  of  ten  steel 
boilers,  each  42  inches  in  diameter  and  34  feet  long,  containing  two  flues  16  inches  in  diameter.  The  smoke-pipes 
are  two  in  number,  reaching  to  a  height  of  about  75  feet  from  the  main  d«ck,  showily  ornamented  at  the  top,  their 
mouths  flaring  like  enormous  sunflowers  with  coarse  petals.  The  boilers  are  allowed  to  carry  173  pounds  of  steam. 
The  stowage  space  for  coal  is  provided  in  front  of  and  around  the  boilers.  The  engines  are  placed  horizontally 
amidships,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  having  43-inch  cylinders  with  11  feet  stroke.  They  are  of  the  regular  lever, 
puppet-valve  type,  and  are  each  placed  on  two  massive  parallel  timbers  built  up  of  solid  oak  logs,  called 
cylinder  timbers,  scarped  and  keyed  together.  These  cylinder  timbers  are  a  feature  of  all  western  boats.  Heavy 
oak  stanchions  are  placed  in  the  hold  to  support  their  weight,  and  strong  iron  rods  run  down  to  the  keelsons, 
securing  them  in  position.  The  cross-head  of  each  piston  runs  on  iron  ways  on  top  of  the  cylinder  timbers,  and  a 
pitman  44  feet  long  connects  the  cross-head  with  the  crank  of  the  paddle-wheel  shaft.  The  escape  steam  finds  its 
way  into  the  open  air,  in  slow,  strong  puffs,  from  pipes  that  rise  through  the  roof  of  the  texas  like  small  smoke- 
stacks. No  racing  steamer  has  ever  had  larger  wheels  than  the  J.  M.  White,  as  they  are  44  feet  in  diameter,  and 
carry  paddles  ;19  feet  long  by  3  wide,  and  are  driven  at  a  speed  of  18  revolutions  a  minute.  With  100  pounds  of 
steam  the  engines  develop  2,800  horse-power  and  drive  the  boat  at  a  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour.  The  cargo  is 
stowed  on  the  ample  lower  deck,  and  also  in  the  hold,  and  there  is  room  for  10,000  bales  of  cotton.  Small  engines 
are  provided  for  raising  freight  from  the  hold  and  for  working  the  capstans  and  the  landing  stages.  The  landing 
stages  are  two  in  number,  about  50  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  being  stron  g  but  lightly  built  platforms,  and,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  room  for  them  on  the  deck  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  to  be  used,  they  are  carried  suspended  in 
the  air  over  the  forward  deck,  projecting  diagonally  upward,  like  horns.  There  are  290  tons  of  iron  in  the  fastenings, 
hog-chains,  boilers,  engines,  and  outfit  of  this  steamer,  and  with  this  load  and  about  60  tons  of  water  and  400  tons  of 
coal  aboard  she  draws  6J  feet,  and  on  a  draught  of  10  feet  will  carry  250  passengers  and  2,600  tons  of  freight.  This 
boat  was  built  expressly  for  the  cotton-carrying  and  passenger  traflc  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  cost  about  $220,000. 
The  following  are  the  main  data  of  size,  etc.,  of  a  number  of  the  leading  side-wheel  boats  of  the  West,  including 
those  above  enumerated : 
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These  boats  draw  an  average  of  between  36  and  48  inches  light  and  from  6  tolO  feet  loaded,  carrying  from 
1,000  to  2,600  tons  of  cargo.  On  the  upper  Mississippi  the  packets  are  smaller,  varying  now  from  180  to  230  feet 
in  length  and  from  35  to  40  feet  beam,  drawing  from  4  to  6  feet  loaded.  They  are  of  the  same  type  exactly  as 
those  of  the  lower  river.  The  use  of  side- wheel  boats  is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  all  the  other  tributary  streams  of  the  West, 
the  passenger  and  'freight  boats,  as  well  as  the  towing  boats,  are  almost  exclusively  stern-wheelers  (Fig.  52). 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  stern-wheelers  for  handling  fleets  of  barges,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  have  given  them  the  preference  for  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  that 
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Fig.  53. — Stkrn-whkei,  passen 

881  tons,  2er)  feet  long,  41f  feet  lieani,  6§  feet  deep.    At  Cincinnati,  prepared  for  a  light- water  trip  to  Cairo,  the  harge-loads  there  to 
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iHT  BOAT  Golden  Rule. 

»  earner  for  transportation  to  points  on  tlie  lower  Mississippi.    One  barge  carries  cargo,  tlie  otlier  one  both  cargo  and  coal. 
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stream.  The  canal  at  Louisville  is  only  82  feet  wide,  and  the  largest  stern--wheelers  can  slip  through  this  channel 
with  perfect  ease,  while  on  the  other  hand  side-wheel  boats  usually  measure  from  83  to  95  feet  over  the  guards, 
and  are  therefore  shut  out  from  the  trade  to  points  above  Louisville.  For  another  reason  the  river  captains 
of  the  Ohio  find  it  convenient  to  place  the  paddle-wheel  aft.  When  the  river  is  low  the  large  boats  bound 
for  New  Orleans  cannot  carry  a  full  cargo  without  danger  of  grounding,  and  find  it  useful,  therefore,  to  lay 
freight  barges  alongside  of  the  steamer,  one  on  each  side  (Fig.  53),  loading  one  with  goods  and  the  other  with 
coal  and  running  in  this  manner  to  Cairo.  At  that  point  the  whole  of  the  cargo  is  transferred  to  the  steamer. 
This  is  what  they  call  "  a  light- water  trip"  on  the  Ohio,  and  for  such  purposes  the  stern-wheel  boat  is  superior  to 
all  others.  The  placing  of  the  wheel  aft  works  a  few  cha^nges  in  the  build  of  the  steamers.  The  wheel-houses  and 
guards  at  the  sides  are  dispensed  with,  the  cylinder  timbers  are  carried  away  aft  and  are  made  to  project  about 
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Fig.  52. — BucKBYE  State. 
Built  at  Pittsbnrgh,  Pennsylvania.    Stern-wheel  passenger  and  freight  boat. 

25  feet  behind  the  hull,  with  a  slight  sheer  upward;  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  rests  on  these  timbers,  and  the  system 
of  hog-chains  is  extended  aft,  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  large  wheel  and  transmit  the  stress  of  it  to  the 
forward  part  of  the  boat.  The  only  other  important  change  is  in  the  form  of  the  hull.  The  model  does  not  taper 
aft;  it  has  to  keep  its  fullbreadth  on  deck  and  on  the  bottom  clear  to  the  stern,  so  that  there  is  no  taper  at  all  to 
the  after  body  of  the  boat  except  for  a  few  feet.  The  body  is  carried  back  square;  the  floor  of  the  boat  rises  m  the 
middle  at  the  stern,  however,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  clear  easily,  giving  the  stern  the  appearance  of  two  hulls 
joined  by  arching  timbers  planked  over.  This  form  of  stern  permits  the  use  of  three  or  four  rudders,  those  at  the 
sides  being  hung  on  the  upright  stern-post,  while  those  in  the  middle  are  hung  on  stout  rudder-posts  and  project 
partly  under  the  boat,  being  shaped  on  the  balance-rudder  principle.  The  bows  of  the  stern-wheelers  are  all  full 
and  raking.  The  cylinder  timbers  in  some  of  the  stern-wheelers  of  recent  construction  are  made  of  plate-iron,  as 
are  also  the  paddle-wheels,  both  being  lighter  in  consequence.  ,    ,  .    ,       ^^        ,,• 

The  passenger  and  freight  boats  of  this  class  are  handsome  vessels  of  from  200  to  265  feet  in  length  and  from 
35  to  42  feet  beam,  and  have  from  6  to  10  feet  depth  of  hold  amidships,  with  ample  cabins  and  upper  works. 
Those  that  go  down  the  Mississippi  are  given  a  good  deal  of  sheer.  They  carry  from  1,200  to  2,200  tons  of  cargo  on 
7  to  10  feet  draught,  their  hulls  being  immersed  to  within  a  foot  of  the  plank-sheer  when  loaded.  The  towing  boats 
are  not  so  large  in  the  hull,  and  have  small  cabins,  but  they  have  stronger  bows.  They  are  now  from  ioO  to  2o0 
feet  in  length,  and  draw  from  6  to  8  feet  forward  and  not  over  4  feet  aft,  the  smaller  sizes  being  used  on  the  upper 
Ohio  and  in  towing  barges  on  the  Mississippi.  The  great  tow-boats  make  up  large  fleets  of  coal  barges  at  Louisville 
below  the  canal  and  take  them  to  New  Orleans.  The  Ajax  and  the  Harry  Brown  wdl  take  from  20  to  3o  loaded 
coal  barges  at  one  time. 

The  average  length  of  life  of  the  western  steamers  is  7  years.  ,    ^     ,      .  ,t.-     := .  x  i 

BAEGES.-There  are  four  classes  of  barges  at  present  in  use.    The  smallest  is  the  flat-boat  (Fig.  54  ,  square  and 

box-like,  with  a  raking  bow  and  stern,  about  90  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  5J  to  7  feet  deep  undecked  registering 

about  75  tons.    Its  use  is  always  local  on  small  streams  for  short  trips  for  carrying  about  115    ons  of  coal,  stone, 

or  other  coarse  cargo.    Next  is  the  coal  barge,  an  open  boat,  strongly  built,  with  raking  ends,  about  130  feet  long, 
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24  feet  wide,  and  7J  feet  deep,  registering  about  225  tons,  and  carrying  from  400  to  500  net  tons  of  coal.  The  later 
boats,  are  135  by  25  by  8  feet.  The  majority  of  the  barges  are  employed  between  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  and  the  markets  below  all  the  way  to  Kew  Orleans.  They  are  valuable  boats,  and  are  almost 
always  brought  back  after  the  down  trip.  The  coal  boat,  or  broad-horn  (Fig.  55),  is  about  170  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  9J  feet  deep,  registering  about  375  tons,  and  carrying  about  950  net  tons  of  coal.  The  coal  boat  has  a 
strong  hemlock,  pine,  or  oak  bottom,  but  the  sides  are  flimsy.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  coal  boats  at  New 
Orleans  to  be  broken  up  for  lumber,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  immense  multitude  of  grain  barges  which  float 


Fig.  54. — Flat-boat. 

90  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  6  feet  depth  of  side ;  capacity,  115  tons.    Coal  barge  j  same  model  exactly,  except  tliat  there  is  a  bulkhead  in  each  end. 

down  the  rivers  of  Eussia  every  year  are  not  taken  back.  To  tow  them  to  Pittsburgh  again,  a  distance  of  1,900  miles, 
in  the  face  of  the  current  did  not  pay.  Latterly,  however,  since  the  boats  have  reached  a  large  size  and  have  been 
better  built,  it  has  been  cheaper  to  bring  them  back  than  to  sell  them,  and  the  majority  are  now  built  for  more  than 
one  trip.  Next  in  order  is  the  model  barge.  These  boats  have  hulls  built  like  steamboats,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
decked,  and  covered  with  a  house  or  "cargo  box"  when  used  for  package  freights.  The  smaller  ones  are  used  on 
the  Mississippi  above  Saint  Louis  for  carrying  iron-ore,  ice,  building-stone,  and  other  coarse  freight,  of  which  each 
carries  about  500  tons  on  5  feet  draught,  while  the  larger  ones,  235  feet  long,  are  employed  in  the  bulk  grain  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  io  New  Orleans,  and  carry  up  to  1,800  tons  of  cargo  on  about  ,8  feet  draught. 

Plat- boats  are  built  as  follows :  They  are  put  together  on  a  long  row  of  stout  wooden  horses  or  building  ways. 
The  sides  are  built  up  of  four,  or,  in  deep  boats,  five  tiers  of  solid  white-pine  logs,  8,  7,  and  6  inches  thick,  laid 
one  above  the  other,  and  strongly  bolted  together  edgewise  with  square  iron  spikes.  In  another  part  of  the  country 
where  boats  are  also  built  with  "gunwale"  sides,  namely,  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  bolts  go  clear  through  from  top 
to  bottom,  being  driven  with  great  effort  by  a  heavy  swinging  hammer ;  but  on  the  western  rivers  each  set  of  gunwales 
is  fastened  on  separately,  the  bolts  through  one  tier  being  driven  in  the  intervals  between  those  of  the  tier  below. 
The  lowest  gunwale  is  made  of  three  logs,  8  inches  thick  and  18  inches  deep,  fitted  together  with  5-  or  6-foot  scarfs. 
The  tier  above  is  7  by  18  inches,  fastened  with  11  spikes  28  inches  long  by  f-inch  square.  A  third  tier  of  logs  in  two 
lengths,  scarfed,  is  then  laid  on  and  fastened  with  12  spikes  44  inches  long  and  f -inch  square,  the  spikes  thus  going 
down  into  the  lower  gunwales.    The  fourth  or  top  gunwale  is  6  by  14  inches  square,  in  three  lengths,  fastened  with 

14  spikes  40  inches  long  by  f-iuch  square.    On  top  of  this  gunwale  sheer  pieces  are  placed  at  each  end  30  feet  long, 

15  inches  high  at  one  end,  tapering  to  2  inches  at  the  inner  end.  This  is  spiked  on  with  light  iron,  generally  with 
24-inch  spikes.  Bach  side  of  the  boat  is  made  in  this  manner,  each  being  laid  flat  on  the  row  of  wooden  horses 
until  bolted.  The  sides  are  then  raised  to  a  perpendicular  position.  The  floor  is  constructed  by  laying  a  number 
of  floor  timbers  of  pine  or  hemlock,  6  by  12  inches  in  5  foot  boats  and  7  by  ]  4  inches  in  deeper  boats,  athwart  a 
number  of  fore-and-aft  floor  streaks;  they  are  put  in  about  12  feet  apart,  the  ends  tenoning  into  the  lower  gunwale, 
which  is  always  heavier  than  those  above.  The  floor  streaks  or  "streamers"  are  four  in  number,  of  3  by  9  inch 
oak,  laid  from  end  to  end  of  the  boat,  being  fastened  under  the  floors  with  strong  spikes.  The  bottom  is  then 
planked  across  with  2-  or  3-inch  hemlock,  when  it  can  be  had;  otherwise,  with  white  pine  or  oak;  sometimes  the 
bottom  is  built  wrong-side  up  and  then  turned  over.  The  plank  of  the  raking  ends  is  supported  by  rake  timbers, 
heeling  into  a  floor  timber  below  and  capped  at  the  top  by  a  transom  or  fender  of  oak  about  9  by  13  inches  square, 
this  log  being  connected  to  the  sheer  pieces  at  the  corners  of  the  boat  by  short  straps  of  iron  6  inches  wide  and  J  or  f 
inch  thick.  One  strap  is  placed  outside  and  another  inside  the  corners  of  the  boat,  and  the  two  are  joined  by  screw- 
bolts  through  the  wood.  Oak  or  hemlock  stanchions  are  set  up  on  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers  and  bolted  to  the 
sides,  of  the  boat,  and  about  30  feet  from  each  end  of  the  boat  one  strong  stanchion  on  each  side  is  carried  up  above 
the  top  gunwale  and  shaped  into  a  timber-head  for  towing  purposes.  A  pair  of  stout  oak  bitts,  6  by  12  inches 
square,  is  put  in  at  each  end  of  tlie  boat  and  fastened  with  strong  screw-bolts,  and  usually  a  light  bulkhead  cuts 
off  the  raking  ends  of  the  boat  from  the  rest  of  the  hull,  it  being  considered  undesirable  to  allow  the  weight  of  the 
coal  to  rest  there.  Such  a  flat  can  be  built  with  from  13,000  to  18,000  feet  of  lumber,  according  to  depth,  and  1,450 
pounds  of  iron,  and  weighs  from  18  to  22  tons,  floating  light  at  4  from  to  6  inches  draught.  These  flats  are  well 
calked,  but  are  not  painted,  and  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  cost  is  from  $500  to  $050,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
boat.    The  smallest  item  in  the  cost  is  labor,  which,  with  wages  averaging  $2  a  day,  does  not  exceed  from  $85  to  $100. 
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The  coal  barge  is  merely  a  larger  and  better  flat-boat.  The  average  size  has  been  given,  but  the  trade  now 
calls  for  barges  135  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep.  About  150  coal  barges  are  built  every  year  on  the 
Monongahela  alone.  Owing  to  their  size  the  several  tiers  of  gunwales  are  laid  in  three  and  four  pieces  each,  the 
logs  varying  from  20  to  .'iO  feet  in  length.  There  are  about  6  tiers  of  gunwales,  8  inches  thick  below  and  7  and  6 
inches  above.  It  requires  34,000  feet  of  lumber  and  3,000  pounds  of  iron  to  build  a  barge,  and  the  expense  is  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200,  from  $150  to  $190  being  for  labor.  They  weigh  about-  45  net  tons  each,  and,  like  the  flats,  draw 
only  from  4  to  6  inches  of  water  light.  A  few  have  been  built  at  Pittsburgh  160  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep. 

For  coal  boats,  or  broad-horns  ^ig.  55),  the  standard  size  is  now  170  feet  in  length,  25  feet  beam,  and  9  or  9^  feet 
ill  depth  of  side ;  but  they  vary  in  dimensions,  sometimes  being  a  foot  wider,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  feet  shallower.  One 
large  firm  on  the  Monongahela  builds  them  165  feet  in  length,  28  feet  beam,  and  8J  feet  in  depth,  the  capacity  and 
cost  in  all  cases  being  about  the  same.  The  coal  boat  has  a  barge  bottom,  with  one  bilge-log  or  gunwale  about  9  by 
16  inches  square,  strengthened  at  the  scarfs  by  a  piece  inside  18  feet  long,  4  by  16  inches  square,  fastened  on  with 
10  large  treenails,  7  or  8  screw  bolts,  and  a  number  of  spikes.  This  bottom  is  generally  built  of  hemlock  or  of  hard 
wood,  whichever  can  be  most  cheaply  bought  in  the  locality.  A  sheer  piece  is  put  on  top  of  the  gunwale  at  each 
end.  The  ends  of  the  bottom  overhang  as  in  a  flat,  and  the  tops  are  flimsily  built.  Alongrowof  studs,  about  6  by  2J 
inches  square,  is  set  up  perpendicularly  on  the  bilge-log  and  sheer  pieces,  clear  around  the  boat,  from  32  to  36 
inches  apart,  and  these  are  simply  and  lightly  planked  over,  generally  with  broad  IJ-inch  hemlock  boards,  though 
sometimes  with  white  pine.    A  thread  or  two  of  oakum  is  driven  into  the  seams,  so  as  to  make  the  boat  water  tight  for 


Fig.  55. — Coal  boat,  or  broad-horn. 

170  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  9J  feet  deep  on  the  side ;  capacity,  950  tons. 

one  trip  at  any  rate.  Two-inch  boards  are  used  in  boats  which  are  to  make  several  trips.  This  kind  of  a  top  needs 
to  be  braced,  and  accordingly  carlines  or  light  beams  of  4  by  4  inch  hemlock  are  put  in  about  8  feet  apart,  the  ends 
supported  by  a  light  clamp,  nailed  to  the  studs.  A  light  stringer  is  nailed  to  the  head  of  the  studs  inside  for 
additional  strength.  Coal  boats  are  built  on  the  Monongahela,  upper  Ohio,  and  Great  Kanawha.  The  bottoms  are 
usually  built  away  up  in  the  woods  on  the  small  tributaries,  where  hemlock  and  hard  wood  are  cheap,  and  are 
floated  down  to  the  saw- mills  below,  where  they  are  "sided  up",  as  it  is  called.  Bottoms  vary  in  cost  from  $300 
to  $375.  With  wages  at  about  $2,  the  labor  of  "siding  up"  costs  about  $95  and  the  materials  $255,  and  the 
finished  boat  sells  for  from  $800  to  $900.  Although  this  class  of  boat  has  nearly  twice  the  capacity  of  a  barge,  it 
contains  no  more  lumber — only  about  35,000  feet  in  all.  It  draws  only  about  4  inches  of  water  light,  and  stands  up  so 
high  out  of  water  after  discharging  cargo  that  it  catches  the  wind  and  is  hard  to  handle  where  the  rivers  are  broad. 
The  raking  overhang  of  the  bottom  alone  makes  it  possible  to  tow  them  up  stream. 

On  the  lower  Ohio  what  are  called  "produce  boats"  are  built  from  time  to  time  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
broad-horns.  They  are  each  about  122  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep,  and  cost  from  $800  to  $900.  After 
carrying  a  load  of  produce  to  New  Orleans  the  boats  are  sold  to  the  boat  brokers  for  about  $200  each,  as  it  would 
cost  nearly  $300  to  tow  them  back. 

These  three  classes  of  barges  were  originally  poled  down  the  rivers  or  were  rowed  with  sweeps,  consisting  of 
long  poles  with  a  short  board  nailed  on  the  end  at  the  proper  angle  for  a  paddle  blade ;  for  a  great  many  years 
after  the  coal  trade  from  the  upper  Ohio  began  the  cargoes  of  coal  were  floated  down  the  river  in  barges  thus 
propelled.  They  generally  went  in  pairs,  and  the  crews  were  divided  into  watches  and  labored  at  the  sweeps  by 
turns ;  but  that  practice  has  been  entirely  discontinued  so  far  as  freighting  is  concerned.  A  certain  number  of  flats 
are  .still  owned  by  private  persons,  however,  who  deck  and  paint  the  boats,  build  houses  on  them,  and  employ  them 
as  traveling  tin-shops,  blacksmith-shops,  and  small  trading  vessels.  They  7isit  the  bayous  and  sluggish  rivers 
of  the  South  at  regular  seasons  of  the  year  very  much  as  peddlers  travel  about  in  wagons  in  northern  communities, 
doing  odd  jobs  of  work,  and  are  propelled  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
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The  pride  of  the  western  boatman  is  the  model  barge  (Figs.  56  and  57).  When  painted,  decked,  housed,  and  well 
modeled  these  boats  excite  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  enthusiasm  of  the  river  men,  and  the  clippers  of  the  ocean, 
with  their  fine  proportions  and  towering  clouds  of  snow-white  canvas,  do  not  stir  a  Jack  Tar  to  more  extravagant 
eulogy  than  the  model  barges  receive  from  the  western  boatman.  There  are  four  sizes  of  these  boats,  carrying  600, 
800,  1,000,  and  1,200  or  1,300  tons  of  cargo  respectively;  and  to  say  that  the  hulls  are  all  modeled  with  a  "pinkie" 
stem,  that  is  to  say,  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  that  they  are  framed  on  the  same  principle  as  steamboat  huUs^  is  to 
describe  the  general  points  of  their  construction.  Each  has,  however,  only  one  hog-chain.  This  is  placed  in  the 
center  line  of  the  boat,  hooking  under  the  main  keelson  at  the  bow  and  stern,"  and  supported  amidships  by  four  or 
five  pine  posts  or  braces.  Alight  collision  bulkhead  is  built  in  the  bow  and  also  in  the  stern;  when  the  hold  is 
destined  for  grain  in  bulk  or  package  freights  it  is  ceiled  up  in  such  manner  as  to  create  a  great  cargo  box,  with 
an  air-space  of  about  2  feet  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  hull  all  around.  This  manner  of  ceiling  up  the  hold 
diminishes  the  register  tonnage  without  affecting  the  carrying  power.  The  bodies  of  the  boats  are  straight,  the 
modeled  portion  of  the  ends  being  in  length  equal  to  about  1^  the  breadth  of  beam. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sizes  of  model  barges  recently  built: 
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The  use  of  model  barges  is  continually  growing  between  the  principal  trading  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
The  barges  carry  iron  ore,  railroad  iron,  tile,  grain  in  bulk,  and  general  merchandise.  More  than  120  are  owned 
in  Saint  Louis,  and  are  employed  for  the  transportation  of  grain  down  the  river  and  of  imported  iron  and  other  goods 
back.  The  barges  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  were  built  at  Belle  Vernon,  on  the  Monongahela,  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000  each.  They  ^rore  200  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  6  J  feet  hold,  with  cargo  boxes  169  feet  long,  11  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  33  feet  wide.  Their  scantling  were:  Frames,  single,  4  by  8  inches,  spaced  14  inches; 
keel,  4  by  16  inches,  laid  flat;  main  keelson,  two  pieces,  1^  inches  apart,  so  as  to  receive  the  heels  of  the  stanchions, 
5  by  9^  inches  each ;  bilge  keelson,  11  by  6  inches;  three  light  floor  keelsons  each  side ;  beams,  3J  and  4  inches 
by  5,  the  heaviest  ones  at  the  hatches,  28  inches  apart ;  nine  stanchions,  4  inches  square,  under  every  beam,  there 
being  about  600  in  each  boat ;  three  hatches  on  each  side  of  the  main  keelson  bulkhead.  On  the  floor  light  planking 
of  IJ-inch  pine  is  laid,  with  a  railroad  track  and  push-car  upon  it.  Planking  of  the  bottom,  4  inches;  sides,  3 
inches;  top  streak  of  sides,  4J-  by  11  inches ;  decking,  2-inch  pine.  Cargo  box,  lightly  framed  and  sided  up.  The 
hulls  had  2  feet  sheer,  the  cargo  box  4.  The  whole  boat  was  of  oak,  except  the  beams  between  the  hatches,  the 
bulkheads,  floor,  deck,  and  house,  which  were  of  pine  or  poplar.  This  is  a  good  sample  of  the  scantling  of  a  model 
barge.  The  measurements  of  the  keelsons  are  often  varied,  but  their  cross-sections  have  about  the  same  area  in 
boats  of  the  same  size. 

One  of  the  new  large  1,200-ton  barges  was  as  follows:  Length,  225  feet;  beam,  36  feet;  depth,  9 J  feet, 
all  oak,  except  where  specified.  Frames,  4  by  8  inches  on  the  floor,  single;  spaced  14  inches  in  the  body  of  the 
hull,  12  inches  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Keelsons:  main,  6  by  8  inches;  six  stanchion  keelsons,  6  by  6  inches;  six 
iutermediate  floor  keelsons,  or  footlings,  3  by  6  inches;  bilge,  5  by  12  inches.    Four  clamps,  one  3  by  10  inches. 
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the  others  2^  by  10  inches.  Stringers  on  the  top  timbers,  3 J  by  6  inches.  Poplar  stanchions  5J  inches  square  under 
every  beam  on  the  main  keelsons,  sided  up  on  each  side  with  1-inch  poplar  as  a  bulkhead.  Stanchions  on  the  six 
large  side  keelsons  under  every  other  beam.  Beams,  3J  by  6  inches,  in  part  pine ;  decking,  2-inch  pine.  Plankiug 
on  the  bottom,  4  inches ;  sides,  4,  3J,  and  2i,  with  two  upper  streaks  of  3  inches.    Sides  of  the  cargo  box,  IJ-inch 
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pine.    Two   heavy    breast- hooks    and   a 

deck  hook  at  each  end,  braced.     Stem 

band  at  each  end,  25  feet  long,  of  3 J-  by  2J- 

inch  half-round  iron,  flattened  out  below 

and  made   flush  with  the   planking   of 

the  bottom.    Hog-chain,  If -inch  iron;  a 

strong  plank-sheer  of  oak,  pierced  in  nine 

places  with  strong  oak  snubbing  posts, 

bolted  to  the  sides  below  and  rising  above 

to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top  of  the 

house  to  protect  it.    A  strong  beam  across 

the  boat  on  top  of  each  pair  of  jiosts ;  about 

six  10-iach  cavils  or  mooring  cleats  on  each 

gunwale,  and  12-inch  bitts  in  the  bow  or 

stern.    The  barge  ias  two  5|^-inch  pumps,  with  3-inch  gas-pipe  waste.    The  weight  of  hull  is  about  200  tons.    The 

boat  floats  light  at  12  inches  draught,  increasing  to  16  inches  with  age,  and  carries  1,200  tons  on  6  feet  draught. 

The  method  of  towing  barges  in  the  West  differs  from  that  of  the  East.  On  the  Hudson  river.  Long  Island 
sound,  and  elsewhere  the  tug  steams  ahead  of  the  barges,  drawing  them  with  a  long  cable ;  but  on  the  western 
rivers  the  barges  are  pushed.  They  are  made  up  into  a  group,  in  files,  often  eight  boats  wide  and  four  boats  long 
(Fig.  58),  strongly  lashed  together,  and  arranged  ahead  and  alongside  of  the  bow  of  the  steamer.    About  one-fourth 
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Figs.  56  and  57. — Model  barge. 

235  feet  long,  38  feet  'beam,  9J  feet  deep,  registering  1,200  tons ;  carrying  capacity,  1,200  tons. 
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Fig.  58.— Diagrams  of  coax  tows. 

of  the  length  of  the  steamer  is  buried  in  the  group.  The  deck  is  carried  out  square  to  the  bow,  ending  in  a  strong 
transom  or  fender  for  pushing,  and,  being  just  two  coal  barges  wide,  allows  the  two  central  files  of  the  tow  to  rest 
their  whole  weight  against  the  steamer.  A  fleet  thus  made  up  is  often  200  feet  wide  and  640  feet  long,  counting 
the  tow-boat,  and  transports  from  15,000  to  23,000  tons  of  coal.  To  steer  such  a  fleet  around  the  sharp  bends  of  a 
rapidly  running  river  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  is  accomplished  by  trusting  largely  to  the  current.    When  nearing 
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a  turn  in  the  chaDnel  the  steamer  slackens  speed  and  then  begins  to  back  strongly,  the  object  being  to  check  the 
headway  and  allow  the  tow  to  drift  with  the  stream.  The  rudders  are  turned  so  as  to  throw  the  steamer  over  toward 
the  convex  shore,  keeping  the  coal  boats  in  the  swiftest  and  deepest  water.  The  tow  floats  down  half  sideways 
until  a  clear  course  opens  up  ahead,  when  the  wheel  is  started  forward  strongly  and  the  tow  is  pushed  straight  on 
again.  Owing  to  the  flat  bottoms  of  coal  barges  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  handle  them  in  fleets  of  from  20  to 
30.  The  model  barges  give  the  towing  captains  the  most  trouble,  as  they  are  long  and  have  sharp  ends,  and  five 
of  the  larger  ones  are  all  that  any  one  cares  to  pilot  down  the  river  aud  back  again. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  barge-building  industry  is  around  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Great  KanawTia  rivers,  and  on  the  Ohio  between  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh.  On 
the  Allegheny  the  industry  is  confined  to  the  making  of  bottoms  for  coal  boats.  Hemlock  is  plentiful  at  various 
points  all  along  the  stream,  and  the  conversion  of  the  lumber  to  the  purpose  stated  keeps  a  great  many  men  busy 
in  a  small  way  in  the  winter  time.  The  yards  are  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  saw-mills.  When  built,  the  bottoms 
are  set  afloat,  loaded  with  any  coarse  freight  like  hay,  fire-clay,  lumber,  etc.,  that  is  on  hand,  and  floated  down  the 
shallow  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Monongahela.  They  are  then  towed  to  the  yards  in  Pittsburgh  or  on  the 
Monongahela  for  "siding  up".    The  oak  on  the  Allegheny  is  worthless,  but  the  pine  and  hemlock  are  good. 

The  Monongahela  for  35  miles  above  Pittsburgh  is  an  active  boat-building  region,  its  industry  thriving  by 
virtue  of  the  liberal  supply  of  native  oak  and  pine  and  the  existence  of  an  immense  coal  traflflc.  The  river  flows 
between  high  wood-covered  hills  which  are  full  of  soft  coal,  and  every  mile  or  two  there  is  a  hole  in  the  hillside  away 
above  the  river,  running  in  often  a  mile  or  two,  and  sometimes  away  inland  into  a  second  range  of  hills.  The 
coal  is  quarried  underground  and  brought  in  small  iron  cars  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  whence  it  is  run  out  on  a 
trestle-work  until  it  is  over  the  water's  edge  and  dumped  into  chutes  running  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  river.  The  flats,  barges,  and  broad-horns  lying  in  the  stream  are  brought  underneath,  loaded  with 
coal,  and  then  moved  aside  and  moored  in  large  fleets,  awaiting  the  months  of  deep  water.  The  coal  trade  is  active 
three  times  a  year.  Six  or  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  river  bring  a  swarm  of  tow-boats  up  from  Pittsburgh.  Each 
steamer  takes  as  many  barges  as  it  can  handle  down  stream  to  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Ironton,  Cincinnati,  and  all 
the  lower  markets,  the  fleets  intended  for  points  on  the  Mississippi  being  doubled  up  after  passing  the  canal  at 
Louisville.  Business  is  done  with  a  rush  in  times  of  deep  water,  and  a  million  tons  of  coal  will  often  go  out  of  the 
Monongahela  in  four  weeks'  time  after  a  rise  of  water.  * 

Vessel-btjilding  localities. — There  are  31  boat  and  barge  yards  on  the  Monongahela,  but  such  a  large 
partof  their  product  is  destroyed  every  year  by  being  broken  up,  by  wreck,  and  by  natural  decay,  that  the  yards  are 
continually  at  work. 

At  Eice's  landing,  about  35  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  coal-boat  bottoms  are  made  and  barges  built,  about  20  or  30 
of  the  latter  every  year.    The  bottoms  are  made  from  hard  wood,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300. 

At  Brownsville  there  are  three  yards,  two  on  one  side  of  the  river  devoted  to  siding  up  coal  boats  with  pine 
and  hemlock,  and  the  third,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  an  old  yard,  where  the  smaller  class  of  steamboats  are  built 
in  considerable  number.  Almost  without  exception  the  boat-builders  of  the  Monongahela  have  each  a  saw-mill  in 
their  yards,  and  the  three  at  Brownsville  are  not  exceptions.  At  the  steamboat  yard  the  mill  is  employed  in 
general  business  to  some  extent,  but  its  main  use  is  to  manufacture  material  for  the  boats.  The  oak  comes  down 
the  river  in  rafts  from  points  in  West  Virginia,  and  costs  from  $10  to  $14  a  thousand  feet  in  the  rough  log,  while 
the  pine  and  hemlock  come  principally  in  the  round  log  from  the  Allegheny  river.  While  enjoying  cheap  timber,  the 
Brownsville  men  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  several  dams  across  the  river  below  them.  Of  steamboats, 
therefore,  they  can  make  nothing  except  the  hulls  for  the  medium  class  of  boats,  for  they  have  to  send  them 
down  over  the  dams.  Hulls  250  feet  long  have  to  be  built  below  the  danis,  and  the  majority  at  Brownsville  do  not 
exceed  180  feet  in  length.  They  cost  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  each,  one-third  of  which  is  for  labor,  and  there  are  from 
50,000  to  150,000  feet  of  lumber  consumed  in  making  each  hull.  Tow-boats  are  of  heavier  scantling,  and,  for  their 
size,  consume  more  material.  The  main  yard  at  Brownsville  built  10  hulls  and  many  coal  boats  in  the  census  year. 
Wages  ■were  low,  ranging  from  $1  25  to  $2  25  per  day,  but  nearer  Pittsburgh  they  were  50  cents  or  more  higher. 
The  coal  boats  at  Brownsville  were  each  170  feet  long,  26  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  deep,  costing  $900. 

At  Greenfield  15  or  20  flats  and  about  25  broad-horns  are  •built  yearly.  The  size  of  flat  in  the  census  year 
was  90  feet  long,  16  feet  broad,  and  5J  feet  deep.  Each  cost  $600,  of  which  $100  was  for  labor.  Hemlock  and 
oak  were  the  woods  used. 

California,  below  Greenfield,  formerly  had  a  yard  or  two. 

At  Belle  Vernon  there  is  a  yard  whose  owners  have  built  more  than  40  model  barges  and  numerous  steamboat 
hulls.  Oak  costs  from  $13  to  $15  a  thousand  feet  in  the  squared  log  at  this  point.  Three  hulls  and  2  model  barges 
were  built  in  the  census  year.  The  hull  of  the  Plow  Boy,  150  feet  long,  28J  beam,  and  3  feet  hold,  cost  $2,000, 
while  those  of  the  Dacotah  and  the  Montana,  stern-wheelers,  252  feet  long,  48§  feet  beam,  5J  feet  deep,  and  register 
capaiiity  of  the  hull  575  tons,  cost  $8,000  each.  A  model  barge  200  feet  long,  with  deck-houses,  costs  $9,000. 
These  river  boat  yards  used  few  heavy  pieces  of  machinery,  as  the  scantling  of  the  boats  is  light.  Bevel  saws  are 
not  required,  nor  are  bolt-cutters  required  to  any  extent. 

At  Monongahela  City  there  are  two  yards,  one  of  them  devoted  chiefly  to  repair  work.  At  the  main  yard  a 
large  saw-mill  is  employed,  and  an  active  business  is  done  in  building  and  siding  up  coal  barges  and  boats  for  the 
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mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  barges  are  130  feet  long.  The  repair  yard  is  provided  with  a  marine  railway  having  five 
tracks,  and  vessels  are  taken  out  sideways,  this  being  the  fashion  in  the  West.  The  windlass  is  worked  by  hand- 
power.    Eepalrs  consist  of  calking  and  carpentry  work. 

Three  yards  at  Elizabeth  are  devoted  to  work  for  the  coal  trade.  From  60  to  80  barges  and  flats  are  built  yearly. 
A  larger  number  of  broad-horns  are  sided  up ;  sometimes  more  than  160  bottoms  are  bought  on  the  Allegheny  One 
firm  had  contracts  out  for  100  bottoms  in  the  census  year,  to  cost  from  $350  to  $400  each,  and  in  each  of  the  yards 
a  master  carpenter  was  employed  to  build  and  side  the  boats  for  a  certain  sum  per  vessel,  materials  being  supplied. 
This  is  a  common  practice  on  the  Monongahela,  where  the  yards  are  frequently  owned,  as  at  Elizabeth,  by  coal 
dealers.    Contract  prices  for  labor  vary  with  the  times.    The  following  facts  were  obtained: 

Flat8.-VaMe  of  the  boats  in  1880,  $500  to  |690;  labor,  $90;  lumber  in  each  boat,  20,000  feet;  iron,  about  2,000  pounds 
JBarges.-Ya.\ae,  from  $1,000  to  $1,300 ;  labor,  from  $155  to  $19S;  lumber  in  each  boat,  34,000  feet;  iron,  2  tons. 

Coal  UaU  (165  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  8J  feet  deep).-Bottom8,  from  $350  to  $400;  cost  of  docking  and  calking,  each  $70 ;  siding  up, 
$350,  of  which  $95  was  for  labor;  lumber  in  the  tpp,  9,000  feet;  iron,  750  pounds. 

One  of  the  Elizabeth  concerns  was  busy  in  1880  with  a  government  contract,  and  it  was  building  for  the 
Mississippi  river  improvement  commission  two  decked  barges  211  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  two  of 
the  same  size  but  only  25  feet  wide,  and  ten  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep.  ]S"ear  Elizabeth  three 
small  sectional  dry-docks  were  stationed  for  repairing. 

At  Dravosburg  a  coal  firm  builds  its  own  boats,  consisting  largely  of  strong  barges,  each  130  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  7J  feet  deep,  with  six  gunwales  on  a  side,  made  of  white  pine,  with  the  exception  of  the  streamers  and 
bitts.    One  consumes  31,000  feet  of  white  pine,  3,500  feet  of  oak,  and  2  tons  of  iron,  the  cost  being  about  $1,000. 

A  few  miles  below  this  place  is  a  new  yard.  Very  little  work  was  done  in  the  census  year,  but  some  135-foot 
barges  were  building  in  1881,  and  four  small  sectional  docks  were  employed  in  repairing. 

At  McKeesport,  a  manufacturing  town,  there  are  four  yards,  two  of  them  devoted  to  repair  work,  the  others 
to  coal-boat  building. 

A  large  saw-mill  is  located  at  Six- Mile  Ferry,  at  which  from  50  to  75  coal  barges  of  different  classes  arfe  produced 
yearly.  At  this  yard  some  barges  of  unusual  size  have  been  built.  Each  is  160  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  8 
feet  deep,  consuming  36,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  cost  $1,200  each,  $265  of  it  for  labor. 

In  Clare  township,  just  above  Pittsburgh  and  below  the  place  last  named,  there  are  three  yards  which  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  high  wages  of  the  city.  They  were  paying  $2,  $2  50,  and  $3  50  a  day  in  1881,  and  at  one  of  them 
a  mixed  business  of  repairing  and  building  was  carried  on.  The  proprietors  said  that  work  was  leaving  them  for 
places  further  up  the  river,  and  for  Freedom  and  Sewickley,  below  Pittsburgh. 

Within  the  limits  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City  there  are  three  firms  which  build  and  side  up  boats,  three 
firms  which  thrive  by  cabin  building,  one  firm  which  is  now  building  steel  hulls  for  river  vessels,  and  several  firms 
which  make  engines  and  boilers.  The  joiner  work  of  the  cabins  is  generally  J-inch  white  pine  or  poplar.  About 
45,000  superficial  feet  are  required  for  the  cabins  of  a  steamer  of  moderate  size,  and  about  95,000  for  those  of  a  250-foot 
boat.  Altogether  on  the  two  rivers  there  are  built  every  year  about  600  completed  barges  and  hulls,  employing 
an  average  of  420  men  at  steady  work. 

At  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  one  yard,  long  established,  where  for  30  years  river  steamers  of  all  sizes 
used  on  the  upper  Ohio  have  been  built.  Here  were  built  the  fast  packets  that  ran  to  Cincinnati.  One  boat,  the 
Messenger  No.  2,  250  feet  long  and  60  feet  beam,  once  made  a  famous  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh.  She 
was  stripped  for  the  race,  and  "carried  only  her  machinery  and  Jenny  Lind".  The  voyage  was  usually  made  in 
30  hours,  but  this  time  it  was  accomplished  in  18.  The  proprietors  submitted  for  inspection  a  great  mass  of 
specifications  and  contracts  for  hulls,  almost  all  for  stern-wheelers.  One  of  them  was  for  a  290-foot  side-wheel  boat, 
several  were  for  250-foot,  and  the  rest  for  from  100-  to  235-foot  stern-wheel  boats.  The  building  price  has  been 
from  $30  to  $35  per  register  ton  for  strong-built  hulls.  The  cabins  and  machinery  are  put  in  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  vessels  are  usually  owned.  The  lumber  used  at  Freedom  is  white  oak  and  poplar  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Monongahela  and  white  pine.  The  poplar  comes  down  with  the  oak,  being  intorporated  in  the  rafts  as 
floats.  The  wood  is  light  and  durable,  and  is  the  best  material  for  fore-and-aft  bulkheads,  cabins,  etc.  Oak  costs 
in  the  log  from  $13  to  $15  and  pine  about  $10  per  thousand  feet,  and  the  yard  saws  its  own  lumber.  It  was  stated 
here  that  oak  wastes  extremely  in  working  up,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  defective  pieces.  A  worm  hole,  a  shake, 
or  a  stain  in  the  wood  causes  its  instant  rejection,  as  no  vessel  owner  will  accept  a  stick  or  a  plank  having  the 
slightest  flaw.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  nearly  every  cubic  foot  in  the  logs  after  they  are  squared  could  be  used, 
for  these  western  boats  require  little  crooked  timber  in  the  frames  and  almost  none  anywhere  else.  The  bilge  is 
turned  with  flitch  knees,  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  frames,  and  only  in  the  extreme  bow  and  stern  are  crooked  frame 
timbers  used.  The  hulls  of  seven  steamboats  were  built  at  Freedom  in  the  census  year,  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $35 
per  register  ton  of  capacity.  Two  towing-boats  were  each  177  feet  long,  and  one  was  132  feet  long.  The  Harry  Brown, 
a  towing-boat  of  772  tons,  was  210  feet  long,  49J  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  deep,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  powerful  boat. 
Her  total  cost  was  about  $75,000,  the  machinery  costing  $22,000.  One  of  the  new  boats  was  the  passenger  steamer 
Carrier,  250  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  5|  feet  hold,  registering  815  tons,  built  for  the  Missouri  river  trade.  About 
35  men  find  steady  occupation  at  this  yard. 
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At  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  there  .is  one  yard,  a  new  one,  which,  like  tlie  one  at  Freedom,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
steamboat  and  model-barge  work.  It  has  its  saw-mill,  bevel  saw,  and  general  outfit  of  tools.  Four  steamers  were  in 
course  of  construction  when  the  yard  was  visited  in  the  census  year,  of  which  two  were  afloat  and  two  on  the  ways,  all 
stern- wheelers.  In  18^1  the  river  was  so  low  that  there  was  not  over  3  inches  of  water  on  the  sand-bars  above,  and 
as  at  least  3  feet  of  water  were  required  in  order  to  send  the  hulls  up  to  Pittsburgh  the  proprietoi?s  were  compelled 
to  put  the  tops  of  the  new  boats  on  at  Sewickley,  the  joiners  going  down  from  the  city  everyday  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  boats  were  all  for  towing  (Fig.  59),  and  were  accordingly  strongly  framed.  The  two  on  the  stocks  were 
192  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  34  feet-wide  on  the  floor  amidships,  and  were  molded  6  feet  deep.  One  of  those  afloat 
was  200  feet  long,  3&j^  feet  beam,^  46  feet  wide  over  all,  6  feet  deep,  with  38  inches  sheer  forward  and  18  inches  aft. 
A  description  of  this  boat  will  show  about  how  the  towing  steamers  are  made.  Frames :  floors  single,  4  by  7^  inches, 
extending  from  bilge  to  bilge  in  the  square  body ;  in  the  bow  and  molded  ^art  of  the  stern  the  floor  reaches  only 
half  across  the  boat,  and  there  are  futtocks  abutting  over  the  keel ;  top  timbers,  4  by  6 J  inches;  spacing  13  inches. 
Stem  sided  11  inches,  molded  about  30  inches  in  the  thickest  part;  no  apron,  but  a  sort  of  stemson.  Two 
stern-posts  11  inches  thick.  Keelsons:  main,  7  by  18  inches;  one  wing  keelson  each  side,  5  by  14  inches;  two 
floor  streaks  each  side,  3  by  8;  bilge  keelson,  5  by  10.  Two  clamps,  3  by  12,  and  2J  by  12  inches.  Ko  ceiling. 
Beams,  4  by  7  inches,  with  9  inches  spring;  aft,  3 J  by  7.  Head  piece  at  bow,  8  by  16  inches,  being  46  ffeet  long. 
Stanchions  on  main  keelson,  3  by  4  inches,  sided  up  with  ^-inch  poplar  to  form  a  double  bulkhead.  Stanchions  on 
wing  keelsons,  3J  by  4  inches,  sided  up  with  2J-inch  poplar,  forming  a  single  bulkhead.  Stanchions,  4  inches  square 
on  each  floor  streak.  Plank  of  bottom,  4  inches;  grub  streak  on  the  bilge,  5  inches;  sides  3J,  tapering  to  3  inches. 
Short  flitch  knees  or  futtocks  at  the  bilge.  The  bilge  secured  at  each  frame  by  bolts  of  |-inch  iron,  driven  clear 
through  the  streak  of  bilge  planking,  the  frame  timber,  and  the  bilge  keelson.  Decking,  2J-inch  white  pine. 
Top  plank-sheer,  3  by  14  inches ;  under  one,  2  by  12  inches ;  nosing,  3 J  by  11  inches.  Cylinder  timbers,  oak,  sided 
13  inches,  4  feet  deep  in  the  thickest  place.  Heel  pieces  on  the  floors  for  the  main  hog-chain  braces,  each  side,  13 
by  22  inches.  Four  main  hog-chain  braces  on  each  side  of  the  boat  from  42  to  46  feet  long,  white  pine,  13  inches 
square  below,  11  inches  above,  carrying  on  their  top  a  If-  bar-iron  rod,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  the  West,  a  chain,  which 
descends  at  the  ends  to  the  keelson  and  supports  the  ends  of  the  boat.  In  line  with  these  braces  is  another  set, 
called  relief  braces,  8  inches  square,  carrying  a  IJ  chain,  which  supports  the  hull  at  different  points  from  the  others. 
On  the  main  keelson  there  is  a  row  of  posts,  or  braces,  11  inches  square,  over  which  runs  the  main  center  chain  of 
2-inch  iron,  descending  to  the  main  keelson  at  each  end.  The  bilges  are  supported  by  8  thwartship  1^-inch  chains, 
supported  by  as  many  sets  of  light  braces.  The  weight  of  the  boilers  and  of  the  wheel  is  supported  by  other  sets 
of  chains  and  braces.  Four  rudders  with  14-foot  blades,  the  middle  two  to  have  9-foot  balance  blades;  rudder 
stocks  17  inches  square.  Stem  band,  3J-inch  half-round  iron  for  9  feet ;  the  test  of  the  way  of  flat  iron  1  by  6 
inches.  Calking  of  bottom,  5  threads ;  of  sides,  3  or  4 ;  the  oakum  to  be  driven  through  flush  with  the  inside  of 
the  plank,  this  being  the  universal  practice  in  the  West.  Two  spars,  to  stand  on  the  forward  deck  at  the  fore 
edge  of  the  upper  works,  14  inches  in  diameter,  38  feet  long.  Two  derricks,  9  inches  in  diameter,  34  feet  long,  and 
four  6  inches  by  20  feet.  Six  boilers,  each  47  inches  in  diameter  and  28  feet  long,  having  6  flues  10  inches  in  diameter. 
Boilers  set  40  feet  from  the  bow.  Chimneys,  rising  to  54  feet  from  the  deck,  58  inches  in  diameter.  Two  engines,  each 
24|  inches  in  diameter,  12  feet  stroke,  set  34  feet  from  the  stern.  Wheel,  28  feet  in  diameter;  buckets,  28  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide.  Launching  draught  of  hull,  20  inches  aft  and  24  inches  forward ;  with  machinery,  water,  and  285 
tons  of  coal  aboard,  42  inches  even  draught,  the  displacement  being  785  tons. 

There  were  seven  steamers  built  at  Sewickley  in  the  census  year,  all  towing' and  freight  boats,  the  most  of  them 
stern- wheelers.  One,  the  Florida,  was  a  side-wheeler,  180  feet  long,  destined  for  coast  service.  The  cost  of  the  hull 
was  from  $30  to  $35  per  register  ton.  One  tow-boat  was  122  feet  long ;  the  others  ranged  from  180  to  260  feet, 
consuming  from  100,000  to  225,000  feet  of  oak,  pine,  and  poplar. .  The  yard  gives  employment  to  65  men  in  busy 
times  at  $1  25  a  day  for  laborers  and  $2  25  for  good  carpenters. 

Freedom  and  Sewickley  are  now  the  main  dependence  of  Pittsburgh  for  her  steamboats,  as  are  the  two  rivers 
above  the  city  for  her  coal  "barges.  The  whole  tonnage  of  the  city  has  to  be  renewed  every  six  or  seven  years ;  as 
Pittsburgh  owns  the  most  of  any  port  in  the  Union,  the  basis  exists  for  a  prosperous  business.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  extend  the  use  of  iron  hulls  for  steamers.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  district  about  Pittsburgh 
has  produced  340  steamers. 

At  Steubenville,  Ohio,  there  is  a  small  yard,  where  much  work  is  done  in  busy  years. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  once  did  a  flourishing  business  in  making  steamers  and  the  machinery  for  them,  and 
from  5  to  10  vessels  were  launched  every  year,  as  well  as  many  barges.  The  principal  firm  owned  a  tract  of  1,500 
acres  of  timber  in  Marshall  county,  the  trees  of  which  they  cleared  off  and  put  into  boats.  They  built  a  class 
of  vessels  adapted  for  the  small  rivers  and  bayous  of  the  South,  both  side-  and  stern-wheel,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  lost  heavily  from  inability  to  collect  what  was  due.  The  industry  in  Wheeling  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  war,  and  of  late  the  yards  have  done  nothing  except  to  make  a  few  barges  from  time  to  time.  Two  firms 
of  joiners  do  a  little  business,  however,  in  putting  cabins  on  boats  built  at  various  points  in  that  region  on  the 
Ohio  and  on  the  West  Virginia  streams,  and  one  firm  builds  machinery  for  the  same  boats,  from  eight  to  ten  boats 
a  year  being  so  fitted  out. 
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A  rising  coal  trade  on  the  Great  Kanawlia  river  calls  for  local  barge  building,  its  commencement  appearing  at 
a  number  of  points.  From  30  to  50  boat  bottoms  are  made  on  the  Elk  river  every  year,  and  are  floated  down 
to  Charleston  on  the  main  stream  and  there  sided  up.  At  Coalburg,  up  the  Kanawha,  from  10  to  20  barges  are 
built  yearly  by  the  coal  company,  and  a  dozen  or  more  are  made  at  Charleston.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber 
in  this  region,  and  time  will  bring  the  capital  and  the  enterprise;  but  saw-mills  and  railroads  are  needed.  The 
one  yard  at  Charleston  could  have  built  100  barges  in  the  census  year  if  the  lumber  had  bgen  obtainable.  Owing 
to  low  water  in  the  river  pine  could  not  be  brought  in,  and  a  lumber  famine  often  occurs,  during  which  oak- will 
rise  to  $25  per  thousand  feet.  The  barges  built  at  Charleston  range  from  100  feet  in  length,  18  feet  beam,  and  5 
feet  depth,  to  130  feet  in  length,  24  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  in  depth.  A  little  steamboat  work  is  done  here,  and 
there  is  a  float  for  repairing.  Coal-boat  bottoms  cost  from  $150  to  $250  at  Charleston ;  the  labor  of  siding  up  costs 
$45,  and  the  boats,  when  finished,  were  worth  $450.  Wages  were  from  $1 25  to  $1  75  a  day.  The  Kanawha  is.already 
one  dependence  of  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  for  coal,  every  flood  bringing  out  of  the  river  a  considerable  rush  of 
steamers  and  barges. 

The  points  where  small  work  is  done  in  West  Virginia  are  Point  Pleasant,  Murrayville,  and  Mason  City ;, 
they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  abundant  timber. 

A  little  yard  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  employs  about  35  men  in  building  small  steamers.  There  is  another  at  Ironton,. 
Ohio,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  many  vessels  have  been  launched,  including  more  than  25  model  barges ; 
also  a  yard  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  At  Middleport  there  is  a  dry-dock  for  repairing,  and  a  small  yard  at  Ashland,. 
Kentucky,  builds  ferry  and  passenger  boats  and  does  repair  work. 

Cincinnati  has  two  large  yards.    The  Marine  Eailway  and  Dry  Dock  Company's  yard  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  in  the  West,  and  has  its  own  saw-mill  and  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery  and  tools,  lumber  being- 
bought  in  rafts,  hauled  up  on  the  bank  by  steam-power,  and"  sawed  to  suit  the  vessels  under  construction.    Few 
concerns  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  excepting  only  the  iron-ship  builders,  keep  so  elaborate  a  set  of  books  as- 
this  company.    A  faithful  account  being  kept  of  every  foot  of  lumber  of  the  various  kinds,  of  every  pound  of  iron, 
paint,  and  oakum,  of  the  days  of  labor,  and  of  every  other  detail  of  the  cost  of  the  several  boats  and  jobs  of  repairing,^ 
the  exact  cost  of  each  vessel  is  thus  ascertained,  and  the  various  items  tabulated  for  future  reference.    This. 
process  enables  the  firm  to  bid  accurately  and  successfully  for  contracts.    Bookkeeping  is  not  as  a  rule  minutely 
carried  on  by  the  ship-builders  of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  large  number  of  yards  the  accounts  are  kept  roughly, 
often  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  or  in  little  pocket  note-books,  and  sometimes  on  shingles.    More  than  one  large 
yard  was  visited  (not  on  the  Ohio  river)  where  the  proprietors  did  not  know  what  a  vessel  had  actually  cost  them 
when  finished,  the  data  about  the  various  jobs  of  work  not  being  thoroughly  sifted  out  and  kept  apart.    At  the 
Cincinnati  yard  thorough  system  was  observed,  at  no  appreciable  increase  of  running  expense ;  and  the  facts - 
obtained  about  river  vessels  in  general  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.    Seven  steamers  and  three  model, 
barges  were  built  by  the  Marine  Eailway  and  Dry  Dock  Company  in  the  census  year,  viz : 


Tonnage. 

Length. 

Beam. 

Width  of 
floor  amid- 
ships. 

Depth  of 
bold. 

Car^o- 
carrying 
power. 

1,477 

531' 

993 

1,017 

176 

722. 

716 

f         236 

l           270 

1,          270 

Feet. 
303i 
223 
3024 
2604 

Feet. 
46i 
35^ 
434 
455 

Feet. 
38* 
34i 
42 

m 

Feet. 
10 
54 
10 
6i 

Tons. 

2,000 

800 

1,000 

1,350 

stem- wheeler  Granite  State 

Side- wheeler  Bostona 

Stem- wheeler  Will  Kyle 

252 
152 
160 
180 
ISO 

39 
39 
2ti 
32 
32 

38 
37 
27 
31 
31 

6 
6 

5i 
Oi 
64 

900 
900 
350 
650 
650 

stem- wheeler  Clifton 

Although  dependent  on  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Ohio  for  oak  and  poplar,  and  always  embarrassed  whea 
the  rivers  are  so  low  as  to  prohibit  the  rafting,  of  logs,  the  Cincinnati  yards  are  able  to  build  as  cheaply  as  their 
competitors  up  stream,  huUs  being  made  for  from  $20  to ^$30  per  register  ton.  In  Cincinnati,  as  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Wbeeling,  cabin  building  is  a  separate  occupation ;  the  contract  is  usually  sublet  to  some  joiner,  who  owns  a  large 
saw-mill  and  manufactures  his  own  lumber.  Poplar,  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  for  cabins,  is  extensively  used, 
and  ranges  in  price  from  $16  to  $30,  but  is  usually  nearer  to  $20  per  thousand  feet  when  finished.  Oak,  white  pine, 
and  poplar  are  the  building  woods.  As  a  novelty,  -yellow  pine  and  cypress  from  the  South  were  put  into  the  beams 
of  the  Natchez.  This  boat  was  sharp  built  and  intended  for  speed.  She  was  strongly  framed,  her  floors  being  4 
by  11  inches  square  amidships  and  5  and  6  by  11  forward,  spaced  14  and  15  inches.  Her  main  keelson  was  9  by 
18  inches,  bilge  8  by  14  inches,  ten  floor  streaks  6  by  10  inches,  and  stringers  3  and  3|  by  12  inches ;  clamps  3, 3^,  and 
4  by  40  inches.  The  central  bulkhead  of  this  boat  was  made  of  5-inch  poplar,  edge-bolted  with  ^-inch  iron  3  feet 
apart.    The  waste  of  wood  in  making  these  boats  is  nearly  one-half.    The  Natchez  consumed  390,000  feet  of  oak,. 
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120,000  feet  of  pine  and  poplar,  and  29,000  pounds  of  iron  in  the  hull,  and  200,000  feet  of  wood  in  her  cabins.  Her 
machinery  weighed  200  tons,  the  cylinders  being  34  inches,  with  10-foot  stroke.  She  was  a  strong,  fast,  handsome 
side- wheel  boat,  with  broad  guards  for  cotton  carrying. 

The  other  yard  at  Cincinnati  made  3  steamboats,  4  model  barges,  and  a  wharf-boat  in  the  census  year.  The 
barges  were  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Contracts  for  more  than  20  of  those  boats  had  been  given  out 
in  the  census  year,  distributed  all  along  the  Ohio.  They  were  of  two  sizes  :■  200  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and  8  feet 
hold,  and  225  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  9  feet  hold,  all  with  cargo  boxes,  and  carrying  about  50,000  bushels  of  grain. 
The  cost  of  the  barges  was  $9,000  and  $10,000  each,  according  to  size. 

A  yard  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  thrives  chiefly  by  repair  work.  The  shops  are  located  on  the  high  bank  of 
the  river,  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  floods,  and  the  vessels  are  drawn  out  by  steam-power,  sideways,  upon  the 
railway.    A  few  small  steamboats  and  15  or  20  coal  barges  are  produced  in  good  years. 

•  in  Indiana  there  are  large  yards  at  Madison,  Jeffersonville,  and  New  Albany,  all  old  building  places.  Pour 
or  five  steamers  and  a  few  barges  are  launched  yearly  at  Madison,  and  repair  work  is  there  done  on  a  large  set  of 
ways. 

Jeffersonville  has  two  large  and  flourishing  yards.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  Ohio  the  yards  are  located 
chiefly  on  the  northern  bank.  Those  at  Jeffersonville  employ  jointly  about  400  men  in  good  years,  the  majority 
of  them  men  with  families,  who  are  prosperous.  At  least  as  early  as  1819  boats  were  built  here  out  of  the  oak  that 
clothed  the  region  in  dense  forests.  The  side-wheeler  United  States,  of  700  tons,  was  launched  in  1819  and  sent  to 
New  Orleans  to  receive  her  machinery,  which  was  imported  from  England  and  was  modeled  after  that  put  into 
Fulton's  steam  frigate,  then  lately  built  at  Sew  York.  The  popular  boats  of  that  day  were  smaller  than  700  tons,  but 
quite  a  number  of  them  were  required,  from  five  to  ten  being  launched  in  this  vicinity  every  year.  The  war  of  1861 
interrupted  the  business ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  grown  to  larger  proportions  than  ever,  and  in  no  locality  in 
the  West  have  there  been  more  large  and  famous  boats  built  than  at  Jeffersonville  and  around  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  a  mile  or  two  below.  In  1866  the  owner  of  the  older  yard  put  in  a  planer  for  fairing  the  planking,  beams, 
etc.  All  the  lumber  of  these  western  boats  is  planed.  The  diminish  in  the  thickness  of  the  plank  at  various  points 
in  the  hull  is  put  in  by  means  of  the  planer,  and  the  success  of  this  machine  led  to  its  general  adoption  in  the 
boat-yards  of  the  West.  In  the  census  year  the  product  of  this  yard  was  12  model  barges,  several  flats,  and  6 
steamboats.  Eight  of  the  barges  were  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  for  grain  carrying,  and 
registered  from  1,150  to  1,250  tons,  being  200-  and  225-foot  boats,  with  cargo  boxes.  A  little  repair  work  is  done. 
The  bottoms  of  the  freight  boats  here  are  given  Sj  or  4  inches  of  dead  rise  only ;  the  passenger  boats  about  14 
inches. 

The  other  establishment  at  Jeffersonville  was  started  in  1834,  since  which  time  it  had  built  318  steamboats 
up  to  the  census  year  of  1879-80,  mostly  stern-wheelers,  but  "also  including  a  great  many  of  the  fast  and  famous  side- 
wheelers  in  the  trade  to  New  Orleans.  Among  their  recent  boats  have  been  the  J.  M.  White,  the  Ed.  Richardson, 
the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  City  of  Yazoo,  Rainbow,  and  Jesse  K.  Bell.  In  the  census  year 
the  product  of  this  yard  was  eight  steamboats,  a  two-wheeled  propeller  tug-boat,  a  barge,  and  a  wharf-boat,  besides 
considerable  repair  work.  The  barge  was  the  Victor,  of  168  tons,  115  feet  long,  27  feet  beam,  and  7^  feet  depth  of 
hold.  This  boat  was  strongly  built,  and  was  sent  to  Galveston,  where  she  was  rigged  as  a  two-masted  schooner  for 
shoal- water  service,  in  Avhich  employment  she  has  done  very  well.  In  waters  where  there  is  no  current  schooners  of 
this  class  can  successfully  be  employed.  The  model  is  in  reality  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chesapeake  bay 
bug-eyes,  flat  floored,  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  slightly  hollow  water-lines  below ;  the  broad  beam  fits  if  for  a 
fore-and-aft  rig.  The  tug-boat  above  referred  to  was  the  Wash.  Gray,  of  46  tons.  She  had  a  bow,  deck  plan,  and 
house  like  an  eastern  harbor  tug,  but  was  modeled  amidships  and  aft  lite  a  western  boat,  except  that  the  floor  was 
narrower.  Her  dimensions  were:  Length,  78  feet;  beam,  18  feet;  floor,  10 feet;  hold,  6J  feet.  This  little  boat,  with 
her  machinery,  etc.,  weighs  110  net  tons  and  floats  at  7  feet  draught.  She  is  oak  built  with  single  frames,  with  short 
futtocks  added  at  the  bilge.  The  keelson  is  7  by  12  inches  square;  side  keelsons,  3J  by  9  inches.  There  are  two 
fire-box  boilers  64  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet  long,  and  two  double  high-pressure  engines  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  14-inch  stroke.  The  screw  wheels  are  5^  feet  in  diameter,  each  weighing  3,300  pounds.  This  boat  was  well 
suited  for  harbor  use,  and  was  the  first  of  her  class  seen  on  the  Ohio,  although  it  was  not  the  first  propeller.  A  few 
small  propellers  used  here  and  there  farther  up  the  stream  are  supplied  with  wheels  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  At 
Saint  Louis  the  propeller  tug  is  a  popular  boat. 

The  oak  for  the  Jeffersonville  yards  now  comes  from  West  Virginia,  550  miles  away,  as  the  local  supply 
is  very  nearly  exhausted.  A  little  first-growth  timber,  large  and  fine,  remains  in  the  swamps  of  the  river  counties, 
and  is  sought  for  cylinder  timbers;  but  the  most  of  it  stands  so  far  away  from  the  streams  and  railroads  as  to  be 
practically  inaccessible. 

In  Louisville  little  is  done  except  occasional  jobs  of  cabin  building  and  the  making  of  machinery  and  boilers, 
iu  which  there  is  a  flourishing  business.  One  of  the  new  boats  from  Jeffersonville  lay  alongshore  in  the  fall 
of  1881  receiving  her  outfit,  namely,  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  300  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  83  feet  wide  over  the 
guards,  and  9  feet  hold.  She  was  just  one  foot  too  wide  to  go  through  the  canal,  and  the  intention  was  to  take 
her  down  the  rapids,  like  many  of  her  predecessors,  when  the  water  should  be  deep  enough.    Her  draught  with 
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machinery,  coal,  and  water  aboard  was  42  inches  aft  and  30  inches  forward.  Her  scant- 
ling were :  Frames,  single,  9  by  4  inches,  spaced  15  inches ;  main  keelson,  21  by  9  inches; 
eight  floor  keelsons,  9  by  4  inches ;  four  wing  keelsons,  7  by  12  inches,  to  receive  the  heels 
of  stanchions  and  hog-chain  braces ;  bilge  keelson,  6  by  12  inches;  planking,  4  inches  on 
the  bottom,  4,  3^,  and  3  inches  on  the  sides.  Beams,  4  by  6  inches,  spaced  21  inches; 
heavy  beams,  12  by  12  inches  at  the  end  of  the  boiler  deck.  Stanchions,  every  other 
beam,  6  inches  square,  there  being  seven  rows  of  them  fore  and  aft,  with  about  30  extra 
oak  stanchions,  10  by  3J  inches,  under  the  cylinder  timbers  and  paddle-wheel  shaft. 
There  were  three  stringers  on  the  top  timbers,  each  side,  9  by  2J  inches.  Clamps,  13  by 
3J  inches,  and  12  by  3.  As  in  all  western  boats,  the  boilers,  five  in  number,  were  on  the 
deck  of  the  hull  forward,  each  30  feet  long,  44  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  flues,  and 
were  made  of  steel.  Engines,  one  on  each  side,  amidships,  26  inches  in  diameter,  10  feet 
stroke ;  wheels,  35  feet  in  diameter,  with  15-foot  paddles.  While  the  hull  sat  low  in  the 
water,  the  cabins  towered  aloft  to  a  height  of  38  feet  to  the  roof  of  the  main  cabin  and  67J 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  pilot-house.  The  halls  of  the  main  cabin  were  220  feet  long,  17  feet 
wide,  and  13  feet  high.  The  state-rooms,  forty-five  in  number,  were  each  12  feet  long 
by  10  feet  wide,  and  were  furnished  in  hotel  style.  This  boat  was  intended  for  the  pas- 
senger and  cotton  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Her  capacity  was  250  passengers  and  2,300 
tons  of  freight  on  about  9  feet  draught.  Builders  say  that  the  greatest  trouble  they 
have  in  producing  this  class  of  boat  is  to  hold  up  the  sterns,  bows,  bilges,  and  guards, 
as  well  as  to  give  proper  support  to  the  hull  when  it  feels  the  weight  of  the  boilers,  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  hog-chains  and  braces  is  required.  The  fore-and-aft  arrangement 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  was  as  follows  (Fig.  60) : 

Forward  of  the  wheel-houses  there  are  thirteen  cross-chains  of  IJ-inch  iron,  with 
braces  6  inches  square  heeling  on  the  plank-sheer,  as  in  the  illustration  on  page  193  (Fig. 
61),  supporting  the  guard.  The  wheel-houses  are  supported  by  two  chains  of  2-inch  iron 
at  each  end,  running  across  the  boat ;  braces,  9J  inches  square.  Aft  of  the  houses  are  five 
cross-chains  of  IJ-inch  iron  to  support  the  guards,  braces  heeling  on  the  plank-sheer. 

There  are  also  seven  cross-chains  of  1  J-inch  iron  on  the  engine  deck,  sustained  by  seven 
of  the  main  braces,  with  struts  as  in  the  illustration,  the  chains  giving  lateral  support  to 
the  bilge  of  the  boat.  Under  the  boiler  deck  and  forward  are  located  nine  other  cross- 
chains  of  IJ-Jnch  iron,  performing  the  same  service.  The  total  weight  of  wrought-iron 
consumed  in  this  light  and  admirable  system  of  chains  was  48,000  pounds.  By  means  of 
this  system  the  guards  were  enabled  to  carry  all  the  cotton  bales  that  could  be  stowed 
upon  them,  the  hull  was  kept  from  sagging  or  breaking  down  in  any  direction,  and  it 
was  possible  to  give  the  whole  boat  the  light  scantling  peculiar  to  the  West.  Were 
the  same  strength  gained  by  heavier  timbers,  the  boat  would  have  weighed  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  more.  The  New  Orleans  and  the  Baton  Eouge  have  proved  to  be  fast  boats, 
the  latter  having  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis,  loaded,  in  4  days  14  hours  and  25 
minutes,  making  fourteen  stops. 

New  Albany,  below  the  rapids,  has  a  large  yard,  owned  by  a  Saint  Louis  firm,  and 
one  other,  at  which  several  model  barges  were  built  in  the  census  year;  but  since  the 
completion  of  the  canal  to  its  full  width  the  active  business  of  New  Albany  has  been 
transferred  to  the  yards  above  the  falls. 

Bvansville,  Indiana,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  abundant  oak  timber,  and  the  finished 
lumber  is  said  to  cost  no  more  here  than  the  squared  logs  do  at  Jeffersonville  and  points 
above.  Oak  grows  plentifully  in  this  part  of  Indiana,  but  is  cut  close  to  the  railroads 
and  the  main  streams.  Back  in  the  country  the  growth  is  heavy  and  large,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  now  cut  for  shipment  by  car  and  boat  to  other  points.  The  builders  can 
also  draw  on  the  rivers  of  Kentucky  for  ample  supplies.  Oak  is  cheaper  at  Bvansville 
than  white  pine,  and  as  a  consequence  many  coal  barges  and  flats  are  either  built 
wholly  of  oak  or  bottomed  with  oak  and  finished  with  white  pine,  the  pine  timber  having 
latterly  been  brought  from  Chicago  by  rail.  -While  there  are  no  regnlar  boat-yards  at 
ICvansville,  there  are  several  master  carpenters  who  build  small  steamboats,  coal  barges, 
and  flats,  as  they  are  required,  going  down  to  the  foot  of  the  river  bank  and  constructing 
their  vessels  there.  A  coal  firm  has  a  small  set  of  ways  on  which  repairing  is  done,  and 
there  is  work  enough  to  keep  15  or  20  men  pretty  busy;  but  nearly  all  have  other  trades  to 
fall  back  upon  when  boat  work  is  dull.  A  saw-mill  boat  was  being  finished  in  1881  when 
the  place  was  visited,  and  there  were  several  barges  on  the  bank.    The  saw-mill  boat  had 
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a  flat-boat  huU,  square  on  deck  at  both  ends,  with  raking  bow  and  stern.    Her  dimensions  were:  Length, 
114  feet;  width  of  hull,  22  feet;  width  on  deck,  32  feet;  depth  of  hold,  4  feet.    A  roof  or  upper  deck  was  built 
over  the  deck  of  the  hull,  supported  by  light  stanchions,  the  sides  below  being  entirely  open.    On  the  upper  deck 
were  small  cabins  for  the  crew  and  a  pilot-house.     There  were  two 
boilers  under  the  forward  end  of  the  sheltering  roof  45  inches  in 
diameter  and  14  feet  long,  carrying  80  pounds  of  steam,  and  having 
about  40-horse  power.     There  was  a  light  engine  aft  to  drive  the 
paddle-wheel  at  the  stern.    The  rest  of  the  deck  was  taken  up  with 
saw-mill  machinery,  so  arranged  that  logs  could  be  hauled  up  over  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  run  aft,  sawed,  and  discharged  over  the  side  amid- 
ships upon  barges,  each  carrying  from  150,000  to  200,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber.   There  were  eight  or  nine  of  this  class  of  boats  in  the  South.    They 
go  about  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  and  saw  for  the  New  Orleans  and 
other  markets,  and  their  cost  complete  is  from  $8,000  to  $11,000  each, 
over  for  blacksmith  and  other  shop  work,  lay  in  the  river  at  Evansville. 


Fig. 


61.— Cross-chains  on  the  City  of  New 
Orleans. 


A  number  of  traveling  flat-boats,  housed 
These  boats  were  all  fitted  out  with  four 
or  five  long  sweeps,  and  displayed  hen-coops,  clothes-lines,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  simple  housekeeping 
of  the  occupants. 

At  Evansville  there  are  registered  every  year  a  number  of  small  vessels  built  on  the  streams  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky.  These  vessels  are  not  the  product  of  regular  ship-yards,  but  are  made  by  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  owner  for  the  special  job,  just  as  a  carpenter  is  employed  to  build  a  house.  These  boats  are  intended  for 
local  service,  generally  for  river, ferries,  and  do  not  require  much  knowledge  of  ship-building,  and  their  construction 
is  a  small  incident  in  the  industries  of  their  several  localities.  The  places  where  boats  have  been  latterly  built  at 
odd  times  are  Pageville,  Frankfort,  and  Caseyville,  Kentucky;  Shoals,  La  Payette,  Vevay,  and  Bridgeport,"lQdiaua; 
Peoria,  Grafton,  Washington,  and  l^Tewburg,  Illinois. 

Metropolis  and  Mound  City,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio,  each  has  a  ship-yard  where  barges  and  steamboats  are  built. 
At  the  latter  place  there  are  large  marine  ways.  At  Cairo  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  loading  and 
unloading,  but  only  one  small  yard,  which  is  devoted  to  the  repair  work  of  the  Cairo  City  Coal  Company.  At 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  there  are  large  and  flourishing  marine  railways. 

The  western  marine  railways  are  unique.  They  have  to  be  wide  enough  to  take  out  vessels  sideways,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  suflacient  number  of  tracks  and  cradles  running  on  them  to  support  the  vessels  at  every  point  in  their 
length.  The  Mound  City  ways,  for  instance,  have  8  sets  of  tracks,  each  about  8  feet  wide  and  30  feet  apart,  so  as  to 
make  th^  entire  width  of  the  railway  about  275  feet;  the  pitch  down  the  bank  is  nearly  2  inches  to  the  foot.  Each 
track  carries  a  low  car,  or  cradle.  A  broad,  flat  platform  is  built  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  an  array  of  eight 
powerful  iron  windlasses,  worked  by  a  line  of  shafting  laid  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  set  up  under  the 
fore  edge  of  the  platform.  The  slope  to  the  river  is  160  feet  long  in  low  water.  The  cradles,  each  held  by  two 
IJ-inch  chains,  are  allowed  to  run  down  the  ways  into  deep  water  until  they  are  under  the  boat  which  is  to  be 
hauled  out,  the  windlasses  are  set  in  motion,  the  chains  coil  around  the  drums,  and  the  cradles  come  up  the  bank 
slowly,  the  boat  settling  down  upon  them  gradually.  The  windlasses  each  consist  of  a  horizontal  iron  drum  30 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  large  cogged  wheel  at  each  end  7  feet  in  diameter.  Power  is  communicated  from  the  6-inch 
main  driving  shaft  to  each  end  of  the  windlass  by  a  cogged  wheel  on  the  shaft  3  feet  in  diameter,  which  gears  into 
another  of  the  same  size,  set  on  a  small  horizontal  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  main,  planted  on  proper  journals 
near  the  ground.  Ifearly  under  the  windlass  this  small  shaft  carries  a  strong  screw,  which  gears  into  a  cogged- 
wheel,  again  3  feet  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  perpendicular  iron  shaft.  On  this  latter  shaft  there  is  another  strong 
screw,  which  slowly  turns  the  large  wheel  of  the  windlass.  All  the  iron  work  of  this  machinery,  and  all  the  wooden 
framing  which  carries  it,  are  heavy  and  substantial.  Ways  of  this  size  being  necessarily  expensive,  costing  usually 
about  $100,000,  few  men  have  the  capital  to  own  them,  and  therefore  the  repair  work  of  steamboats  is  necessarily 
concentrated  at  a  few  points. 

The  lower  stretch  of  the  Ohio,  on  account  of  deep  water  and  the  abundance  of  white  oak,  is  well  adapted 
both  for  repair  work  and  for  the  building  of  large  vessels.  Alongshore,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  trees  of  large  size 
can  be  had,  and  away  up  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  accessible  from  the  rivers,  there  is  so  much  tall  and  flue  timber 
that  barge  gunwales,  keelson  pieces,  and  plank  can  be  got  from  CO  to  75  feet  in  length.  Oak  can  be  delivered  in 
rafts  at  the  several  building  points  on  this  part  of  the  Ohio  for  $10  to  $13  per  thousand  in  the  round  log,  counting 
what  can  be  squared  from  the  log;  for  squared  lumber  the  price  was  $16  and  $18  per  thousand  in  1881.  Other  kinds 
of  valuable  timber  exist  in  large  supply,  and  poplar  logs  of  6  feet  diameter  are  often  rafted  to  Mound  City,  Metropolis, 
Paducah,  and  Cairo  from  the  rivers  in  Kentucky.  Black  gum  and  cypress  grow  profusely,  and  an  eastern  sewing- 
machine  factory  has  recently  established  a  branch  at  Cairo  to  utilize  the  former  for  the  cases  of  the  machines. 
These  great  advantages  for  building  have  not  yet  been  utilized ;  but  when  the  oak  disappears  from  the  upper  Ohio, 
and  it  certainly  is  going  fast,  the  lower  Ohio  can  be  made  the  center  of  a  great  and  prosperous  industry.  Cairo  is 
oue  of  the  best  places  in  the  West  to  study  the  character  of  western  tonnage.  As  the  water  is  deep  and  the  current 
swift  and  there  is  a  large  trade,  this  town  is  a  busy  shipping  point  the  year  round.  There  has  been  for  some  time 
a  grain  elevator  here,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  has  lately  erected  another  of  large  size.  When  the  Mississippi 
13  S  B 
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above  Cairo  is  closed  by  ice,  therefore,  the  grain  trade  of  Saint  Louis  is  directed  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  barges  are 
loaded  there  with  the  shipments  to  New  Orleans.  The  town  has  also  a  coal  trade,  the  railroads  giving  access  to 
the  great  Illinois  coal-fields.  Cairo  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  the  steamers  of  the  two  rivers,  and  vessels  of  every 
class  float  by  its  doors  and  lie  up  at  its  wharf-boats.  Thel-e  have  been  70  and  80  steamers  in  port  at  Cairo  at  one 
time,  together  with  large  fleets  of  model  and  coal  barges.  Prom  25  to  30  model  barges  lay  near  the  elevator  at  the 
time  the  town  was  visited  in  1881,  hundreds  of  empty  coal  barges  were  moored  below  the  town  waiting  for  a 
rise  of  water  to  go  up  the  Ohio,  and  many  traveling  shop-boats  were  pulled  up  on  the  bank.  A  number  of  propeller 
tugs  built  on  the  lakes,  having  been  brought  down  to  Cairo  by  the  Illinois  canal  route,  are  owned  at  this  place. 

On  the  Mississippi  river  there  is  very  little  ship  work  of  any  class  done  except  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Saint  Louis,  and  Kew  Orleans,  and  at  those  places  it  is  chiefly  repairing.  At  the  first  two 
places  facilities  exist  for  work  on  river  steamers  and  barges,  and  from  time  to  time  there  is  some  building  done. 
At  Saint  Louis  there  are  six  yards,  and  the  work  is  almost  wholly  in  the  way  of  alterations  and  repairs.  The 
250,000  tons  of  vessel  property  owned  in  that  city,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  have  been  built  on  the  Ohio.  Pour 
of  the  six  yards  in  the  city  do  no  building  at  all.  Two  of  them  have  floating  dry-docks,  one  a  large  marine  railway, 
and  at  the  fourth,  which  is  owned  by  a  steamboat  company,  there  are  machine-shops  and  floats  solely  for  keeping 
the  boats  of  the  company  in  good  order.  The  sectional  docks  can  take  out  of  the  water  vessels  300  feet  long  and 
84  feet  wide  over  the  guards ;  that  is  to  say,  steamers  of  the  largest  size  now  employed  in  the  trade  of  Saint  Louis ; 
but  at  the  other  dry-dock  vessels  of  the  smaller  class  are  handled. 

The  marine  railway  is  owned  by  the  Sectional  Docks  Comj)any,  and  is  located  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  city. 
It  was  started  by  Primus  Emerson  and  his  associates  in  1856  or  18.57.  The  original  railway  was  made  in  seven 
sections  of  two  rails  each,  each  section  carrying  a  cradle,  the  rails  being  340  feet  long  from  the  gearing  above  to  the 
lower  ends  in  the  river.  A  pitch  of  1^  inches  to  the  foot  was  given  to  the  ways,  and  heavy  chains  of  If-inch  iron 
ran  from  the  cradles  to  a  long  line  of  shafting  placed  under  a  rough  shed  on  top  of  the  bank.  Emerson  found  that 
in  hauling  out  long  vessels  an  unequal  strain  was  imparted  to  the  several  chains,  as  the  cradles  directly  under  the 
boilers  and  engines  took  the  most  weight,  and  that  one  chain  often  broke  «,nd  it  was  impossible  to  equalize  the 
pull.  To  remedy  this  in  part  he  conceived  the  idea  of  detaching  the  chains  from  the  front  corners  of  the  cradles 
and  of  carrying  each  set  down  through  and  around  the  cradles  over  Motion  sheaves,  so  that  each  cradle  lay 
in  the  bight  of  the  chain.  The  original  railway  cost  $120,000 ;  but  it  was  afterward  enlarged,  by  the  addition 
of  two  more  sections,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  out  360-foot  vessels,  and  its  value  was  then  rated  at  $250,000,  its 
capacity  being  such  that  five  steamboats  and  barges  have  been  out  at  once  on  the  bank  undergoing  alteration  and 
repair.  In  the  East,  where  vessels  are  pulled  up  endways  on  the  bank,  only  one  hauling  machine  or  set  of  gearing 
is  required ;  but  here  there  are  nine  machines  located  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  arranged  in  a  long  row  under T;he  shed, 
each  machine  placed  opposite  a  section  of  the  railway.  Power  is  communicated  to  the  several  sets  of  gearing  by  a 
main  driving-shaft  390  feet  long  and  7J  inches  in  diameter.  This  shaft  runs  out  from  the  boiler  and  engine  house 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  bank  parallel  to  the  river,  and  rests  on  journals  strongly  secured 
to  wooden  logs  and  piles.  Opposite  each  set  of  gearing  there  is  a  strong  cog-wheel  on  the  shaft  60  inches  in 
diameter,  with  cogs  2  inches  thick,  2J  inches  high,  and  6  inches  from  center  to  center,  which  drives  that  set  of  hauling 
machinery,  and  as  the  machines  are  driven  by  a  common  shaft  they  work  in  unison.  The  machines  are  strong,  but 
simple  in  their  arrangement.  There  is,  first,  near  the  ground,  and  resting  on  heavy  oak  logs,  a  shaft  10  feet  long  and 
9  inches  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  main  shaft,  with  a  cog-wheel  at  one  end  gearing  into  the  one  first  mentioned 
and  a  screw  about  the  middle  of  its  length  gearing  into  a  large  wheel  hung  above  it  on  another  shaft  parallel  to 
the  main  one.  The  cog-wheel  is  64  inches  in  diameter.  The  screw  has  four  threads,  and  is  23  inches  long  and  30 
inches  in  diameter.  As  before  stated,  the  cog-wheel  slowly  turns  a  large  wheel  (hung  above  it  on  a  shaft  20  feet 
long,  just  the  width  of  one  section  of  the  railway)  12  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  3  inches  thick,  carrying  60 
cogs  3  inches  high.  The  shaft  on  which  it  is  mounted  is  15  inches  in  diameter  at  the  wheel,  but  tapers  to  10 
inches  at  the  ends,  and  hangs  about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  being  supported  at  the  ends  by  a  heavy  framing 
of  oak  timber,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  wooden  ways  of  that  section  of  the  railway.  Close  by  the  journals  of 
this  shaft  are  the  strong  little  toothed  wheels  around  which  pass  the  cradle  chains.  Each  set  of  hauling  machinery 
can  be  worked  independently,  as  on  the  main  shaft  there  is  a  clutch  which  throws  the  cog-wheel  in  and  out  of 
gear  at  pleasure.  By  this  means  steamers  can  be  taken  up  on  any  part  of  the  railway.  On  top  of  the  eighteen 
wooden  ways  running  down  into  the  water  there  are  iron  rails,  on  which  the  cradles  run.  About  300  tons  of  iron 
were  consumed  in  this  railway,  exclusive  of  the  engines  and  boilers. 

There  are  two  yards  at  Saint  Louis  devoted  to  new  vessels,  both  started  within  five  years.  One  is  managed  by 
United  States  engineers,  who  employ  a  few  men  in  making  flats,  lodging- boats,  snag-scows,  etc.,  for  the  Mississippi 
river  improvements;  the  other  makes  iron  tug-boats,  launches,  snag-boats,  and  steamers,  and  has  done  something 
in  the  way  of  altering  various  iron  gun-boats  of  the  late  war  into  merchant  steamers.  This  yard  will  be  referred  to 
more  fully  under  the  title  of  iron  vessels. 

The  tonnage  of  Saint  Louis  consists  of  about  170  steamboats  (including  a  few  propeller  tugs),  registering 
61,000  tons;  250  model  barges,  registering  181,000  tons;  about  25  flats,  2,600  tons;  and  from  16  to  20  wharf-boats, 
Her  fleet  includes  few  coal  barges,  and  all  her  tonnage  is  of  the  finest  class.  Several  companies  here  have 
been  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  grain  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  recent  consolidation  and  the  giving  out  of  new 
contracts  they  have  created  a  fleet  of  23  tow-boats  and  about  150  model  barges,  by  means  of  which  9,000,000 
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bushels  of  grain  can  be  shipped  on  a  single  trip.  The  present  fleet  of  Saint  Louis,  of  all  classes,  will  wear  itself  out 
in  six  years,  requiring  the  building  of  40,000  tons  of  vessel  property  yearly  to  maintain  it  up  to  the  present  capacity, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  increase  in  the  grain  trade.  At  present  the  ship-building  talent,  the  skill,  and  the  capital  of 
western  boat-building  are  mainly  on  the  Ohio.  On  the  other  rivers,  especially  those  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  is  at  this  time  for  the  most  p-rt  only  the  raw  material ;  but  this  exists  so  abundantly,  and  is  so  cheap  and  good, 
that  it  would  seem  to  afford  a  valuable  opportunity  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  the  three 
states  named  being  full  of  va'  lable  oak,  poplar,  cypress,  and  black  gum.  The  price  of  oak  now  ranges  from  $12  to 
$15  per  thousand  in  the  round  log,  delivered  in  the  rivers.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  suitable  lumber  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  There  is  water  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans  deep  enough  to  float  out  merchant  sailing  vessels  and 
wooden  propellers  of  any  size  now  required  in  the  coasting  and  the  transoceanic  trade,  and  the  weather  would  permit 
work  to  go  on  twelve  months  in  every  year,  whereas  three  months  are  lost  on  the  Ohio  on  account  of  snow  and  ice. 

There  is  some  work  at  points  below  and  west  of  Saint  Louis,  This  wprk  consists  usually  of  the  construction 
of  small  craft  for  local  use,  generally  as  ferry-boats  or  for  short  river  routes.  There  are  few  or  no  regular  yards, 
and  the  work  is  generally  performed  by  house  carpenters  or  amateur  mechanics  under  the  supervision  of  some 
competent  shipwright.  The  points  where  small  vessels  are  thus  constructed  from  time  to  time  are  Lisbon,  Glasgow, 
Missouri  City,  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Saint  Joseph,  Plattsmouth,  Little  Eock,  Fort  Smith,  Poplar  Bluft",  and 
perhaps  other  places.    At  Memphis  only  repairing  is  done,  but  IfTew  Orleans  occasionally  builds  small  river  steamers. 

There  is  no  building  of  vessels  on  speculation  in  the  West,  as  there  has  been  on  the  sea-coasts,  nor  do  owners 
practice  building  for  themselves.  Keeping  the  management  of  their  tonnage  in  the  hands  of  their  families  is 
entirely  unknown,  the  only  thing  approximating  the.  latter  feature  of  the  Atlantic  coast  being  the  construction  of 
their  own  flats  and  barges  by  a  few  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal  companies.  Steamboat  building  is 
done  entirely  by  contract  with  professional  shipwrights,  and  barges  are  generally  built  in  the  same  way.  The 
rule  for  payments  on  contracts  varies  somewhat  in  different  localities.  The  old  rule  before  the  war  was  half  cash 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  a  payment  being  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  and  other  payments  at  intervals ; 
the  other  half  of  the  stipulated  price  was  paid  in  4  and  8  months,  or  3,  6,  and  9  months  after  completion,  security 
being  required  where  the  responsibility  of  the  owners  was  not  clear.  On  account  of  the  credit  system  Ohio  river 
men  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  when  the  war  of  1861  broke  out.  Since  the  war  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
business  nearer  to  a  cash  basis,  but  the  custom  still  prevails  of  reserving  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  contract 
price  until  the  completion  of  the  boat.    Builders  buy  their  materials  in  about  the  same  way,  partly  on  time. 

SnAGtS. — While  the  danger  of  wreck  from  running  against  snags  is  now  the  chief  peril  to  which  boats  are 
exposed  builders  have  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  fortify  their  vessels  against  it,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  way 
of  doing  it  except  by  adding  excessively  to  the  weight  of  the  bulls.  The  scantling  of  all  boats  is  indeed  made  a 
trifle  heavier  forward,  and  the  frames  there  are  put  in  nearer  together;  but  this  is  as  much  for  helping  the  boat 
when  it  runs  against  the  bank  or  upon  a  sand  bar  as  for  any  other  reason,  and  the  light  hulls  are  virtually  left 
unprotected  against  snags.  The  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  below  Oairo  has  always  been  dangerous  on  account 
of  these  destructive  obstacles  to  free  navigation.  Wherever  a  bank  washes  away,  full-grown  trees  fall  into  the 
water  and  float  down  stream  until  their  roots  become  lodged  on  th{i  bottom.  The  current  swings  the  top  of  the 
trees  down  stream,  and  in  time  the  action  of  ice  and  floating  dSbri  -,  wears  away  the  branches  and  even  sharpens 
the  points  of  the  trunks.  About  one-half  of  all  the  losses  of  .steamers  are  due  to  running  against  these 
formidable  stationary  rams,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  the  danger  is  to  take  out  the  snags.  Organized  work 
to  that  end  goes  on  yearly  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  government,  and  boats  are  built  especially 
for  this  service.  They  are  stern-wheelers,  with  houses  large  enough  to  shelter  the  machinery  and  provide 
accommodations  for  the  working  force.  The  bow  is  broad,  square  across  the  boat,  and  plated  with  iron.  The  snag: 
is'felt  for  and  caught  with  an  iron  chain  hanging  in  a  loop  from  the  bow.  It  is  then  raised  with  a  powerful  derrick 
and' windlass  worked  by  steam,  and  is  either  dragged  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer  itself  or  hoisted  out  upon  a 
flat-boat  lashed  alongside.  The  trunks  are  often  5  feet  through  and  60  feet  long,  and  their  average  weight  17 
tons,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  powerful  is  the  machinery  required  to  dislodge  them  from  their  anchorage  in 
the  soft  bottom  of  the  river  and  to  lift  them  out  upon  the  boats.  Major  Suter,  of  Saint  Louis,  has  supplied  the 
following  memorandum  of  the  operations  of  the  snag-boat  H.  Gr.  Wright  (Fig.  62)  in  the  one  year  of  1881  during 
eight  months  of  work :  Total  number  of  snags  destroyed,  1,909 ;  number  of  trees  cut  on  banks  liable  to  cave  into  the 
rivers,  5,005 ;  number  of  drift  piles  removed,  15.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  done  on  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas  rivers  from  March  28, 1868,  to  June  30,  1881,  also  supplied  by  Major  Suter: 


Eivers. 


Mississippi 
Missoari . . . 
Arkansas . . 

Totol 


Ko.  of  snags 
polled. 


14, 582 

13, 309 

5,083 


32, 974 


'So.  of  trees 
cat. 


54,005 

47, 042 

8,059 


No.  of 
drift  piles 
remoTed. 


107 
335 
76 


109,  706 
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The  removal  of  these  trunks  has  probably  saved  a  loss  of  from  $500,000  to  $750,000  of  vessel  property  a  year. 
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Ohaptee  v.— IEON  vessels. 

Not  more  than  eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  iron  was  first  employed  in  place  of  wood  in  the  frames  and  outer 
planking  of  vessels.  There  are  some  men  still  living  in  England  who  remember  the  very  first  boat  of  this  material, 
which  was  a  little  canal-boat  with  a  wooden  frame  and  bottom  and  sides  of  boiler  iron.  The  lightness  and 
buoyancy  of  the  hull  were  the  points  that  attracted  attention  at  the  time  and  led  to  the  construction  of  other  boats 
of  the  same  class.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  iron  hulls,  on  account  of  their  light  draught,  would  be  best  adapted 
for  canals  and  rivers,  and  all  the  first  vessels  were  intended  for  use  on  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  classes  of 
water  routes.  The  first  steamboat,  a  small  affair,  was  manufactured  at  Horsley  in  1821,  put  together  in  London, 
and  then  sent  to  France.  A  boat  for  the  river  Seine  was  shortly  afterward  exported  in  pieces  from  England  and  put 
together  at  Charenton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  following  1821  quite  a  number  of  small  river  steamboats 
were  built  for  companies  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  There  then  followed  a  few  packets  for  use  on  the 
coast.  Finally,  in  1838,  sailing  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  register  were  bnilt  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  for 
voyages  to  foreign  lands.  After  1840  the  building  of  iron  vessels  for  all  trades  became  a  permanent  and  prosperous 
industry.  What  tended  to  bring  them  into  favor  first  was  their  lighter  weight  and  longer  life;  a  decisive  victory 
was  won  for  them  when,  in  1840,  it  was  finally  determined  that  for  all  large  tonnage  it  was  cheaper  to  build  of  iron 
than  of  wood.  Timber  had  grown  scarce  and  dear  in  England ;  on  the  other  hand,  iron  and  coal  were  cheap. 
As  soon  as  builders  had  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  make  iron  vessels  a  specialty  it  was  found  that  they 
could  build  at  a  considerable  saving  on  the  first  cost  of  a  wooden  ship,  as  when  they  learned  to  distribute  materials 
properly  they  decreased  the  weight  of  the  iron  ships,  built  them  at  a  lower  cost,  and  saved  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton 
on  the  cost  of  a  wooden  vessel.  This  was  an  important  point,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  industry  in  localities  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  the  iron  and  coal  mines.  After  1840  a  great  deal 
of  capital  was  invested  in  iron  tonnage  in  England,  and  the  production  of  wooden  tonnage  steadily  declined  year 
by  year  until,  in  1882,  it  has  virtually  come  to  an  end. 

In  America  timber  has  always  been  cheap  and  abundant.  The  wooden  ship  has  always  been  the  cheap  ship, 
and  it  remains  so  today.  A  strong  motive  for  the  production  of  iron  tonnage  never  came  to  our  people  until  after 
they  had  been  for  some  time  employing  long  and  large  steam  vessels  in  the  deep-sea  trades.  It  is  true  that 
several  small  revenue-cutters,  tags,  and  steamboats  had  been  built  of  iron  in  this  country  prior  to  1840,  and  the 
subject  of  iron  hulls  for  large-class  tonnage  had  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  principal  commercial  cities. 
The  superior  buoyancy  and  durability  of  iron  hulls  were  recognized,  but  their  cost  was  a  serious  disadvantage ;  and 
Americans  saw  no  reason  for  abandoning  oak  and  pine  for  iron  until  experience  had  taught  them  that  for  large 
steamers  strength  and  rigidity  of  structure  were  considerations  of  far  greater  importance  than  first  cost.  They 
then  took  up  the  question  of  the  new  material  seriously,  and  the  result  was  that  after  1850  there  began  a  movement 
which  has  finally  led  to  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  wooden  hulls  in  American  steamers  in  the  deep-sea 
trades  and  the  universal  adoption  of  iron  hulls.  For  sailing  vessels  oak  and  pine  retained  their  popularity;  and 
although  it  is  nearly  60  years  since  the  first  iron  vessel  was  launched  in  America,  not  more  than  a  dozen  sailing 
vessels  and  half  that  number  of  barges  are  known  to  have  been  built  in  this  country  of  any  material  except 
timber.  The  iron  ship  lasts  longer ;  but  the  wooden  ship  is  far  cheaper,  is  practically  as  good  a  carrier,  and,  all 
things  considered,  is  about  as  profitable.  There  is  not  much  inducement  for  making  sailing  tonnage  of  iron,  and 
there  apparently  will  not  be  until  the  first  cost  of  the  two  is  more  nearly  equal  than  it  is  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  least  590  iron  steamers  in  all  have  been  constructed,  and  the  production  has  now  reached  a  total  of  from  20  to  40 
a  year,  and  is  steadily  growing. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  building  of  an  iron  vessel  in  the  United  States  until  1825,  when  the  little  light- 
draught  steamboat  Codorus  was  launched  in  Pennsylvania  for  service  on  the  Susquehanna  river.  This  was  four 
years  only  after  the  advent  of  the  first  iron  steamboat  in  England.  The  Codorus  may  possibly  have  been  one 
of  several  which  were  exported  from  England  in  pieces  to  America  and  put  together  here  during  that  early 
period,  but  on  that  point  nothing  can  be  definitely  stated.  The  boat  was  employed  on  the  Susquehanna  for  a 
while,  and  was  then  sent  south  for  river  service  there.  In  1835  there  were  five  iron  steamers  already  on  the 
Savannah  river  which  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  north.  New  York  was  foremost  in  the  matter  of 
iron  steamboat  building  in  that  early  time.  In  1836  a  steam  vessel  of  600  tons  was  launched,  originally 
with  a  view  to  trading  to  Europe.  She  was  put  into  the  mail  service  to  New  Orleans  first,  however,  but 
subsequently  abandoned  the  transatlantic  branch  of  her  career.  In  1838  a  pioneer  iron  steamboat  was  built  in 
the  West  at  Pittsburgh.  There  was  next,  in  1841,  a  revenue-cutter  built  at  Boston.  As  early  as  1842  Philadelphia 
had  produced  a  line  of  small  iron  steamboats  to  trade  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  TJ'.at  year  was,  relatively,  a 
favorable  one  for  the  rise  of  an  iron  ship-building  industry  in  the  United  States,  for  iron  had  just  touched  the 
lowest  prices  ever  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Pig  metal  had  been  as  high  as  $55  per  gross  ton  after  the 
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war  of  1812,  and  again  as  high  as  $52  50  just  before  the  panic  of  1837,  whUe  the  average  price  had  been  $35,  and  it 
had  never  fallen  as  low  as  $27  50  until  1842.  Anthracite  iron  went  as  low  as  $25  per  gross  ton  in  that  year, 
and  in  1844  it  dropped  to  $24.  N"othing  like  it  had  been  known.  The  drop  had  a  favorable  effect  on  iron-vessel 
building,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  because  railroad  building  caused  a  rise  in  value  of  $8  per  ton  within  a  very 
few  years.  WhUe  u-on  ranged  low  a  number  of  boats,  all  of  moderate  size,  were  built  in  N"ew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  a  now  famous  yard  was  started  at  Wilmington,  Delaware;  the  most  work  appears  to  have  been  done  in  New 
York,  the  industry  being  fostered  in  that  city  by  the  great  marine-engine  shops,  four  iron  revenue-cutters  being 
buUt  there  in  1843,  and  a  number  of  small  merchant  steamers  about  the  same  time.  Then  came  the  rise  in  iron. 
In  1850  iron  had  dropped  again,  pig  metal  going  to  $20  per  ton,  and  a  new  yard  was  started  in  Boston.  At  New 
York  there  was  some  production,  but  again  iron  rose  in  value;  and  in  1854  prices  had  gone  to  $38  per  ton,  almost 
double  what  they  were  four  years  before.  Few  vessels  were  built,  therefore,  and  these  chiefly  on  foreign  account, 
until  1858,  when  the  general  dullness  iu  trade  had  brought  the  price  of  pig  metal  down  again  to  $21  50.  There  was 
then  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous  growth  in  the  industry.  Materials  and  labor  were  both  low,  as  they  generaUy 
are  at  the  same  time  in  iron-ship  building,  for  the  raw  materials  of  this  industry  are  in  reality  the  highly  finished 
products  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  cost  of  materials  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  current  rates  of  wages.  American 
builders  were  learning  to  handle  iron,  and  their  workmen  were  becoming  trained  in  the  routine  of  the  ship-yard. 
In  addition  to  these  things  was  the  fact  that  the  superiority  of  American  iron  had  been  discovered ;  an  important 
matter,  because  it  enabled  American  builders  to  construct  hulls  as  light  and  strong  as  any  in  the  world  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  material  than  would  be  put  into  similar  vessels  in  England. 

After  the  war  of  1861  had  broken  out  the  value  of  every  form  of  cast  and  rolled  iron  sprang  up  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  In  1864  pig  metal  had  touched  $73  50  per  ton,  the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  average  of  that  extraordinary  year  was  $59  25,  something  entirely  unprecedented.  Wages  also  rose  to  the 
highest  point  perhaps  ever  known,  for  the  army  drew  off  an  immense  number  of  workmen.  Other  circumstances 
remaining  as  they  were  before  the  war,  these  events  would  have  closed  the  gates  of  every  iron-ship  yard  in  America; 
but  the  period  was  exceptional,  and  those  four  years  were,  in  fact,  years  of  intense  activity  in  all  the  yards. 
It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  large  number  of  iron-clad  war  vessels  immediately,  and  in  the  emergency  the  reliance 
of  the  government  was  almost  wholly  upon  private  ship-yards.  Foreseeing  that  this  would  be  the  case,  the 
proprietors  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington  fitted  up  their  yards  in  anticipation,  putting  in 
expensive  machinery  for  the  bending  of  iron  frames  and  plates,  the  punching  of  rivet  holes,  and  the  forging  and 
handling  of  iron  bars  and  shafts.  The  contracts  which  they  afterward  received  enable'd  them  to  go  on  and  improve 
their  plant,  and  several  firms  invested  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000  each  in  shops  and  machinery  of  the  most  massive 
description.  The  liberal  expenditures  for  armored  vessels  during  the  war  gave  the  iron-ship  building  interest  the 
most  powerful  impetus  it  has  ever  received.  The  government  was  compelled  from  necessity  to  do  that  which  had 
been  done  in  England  in  times  of  peace  from  public  policy,  and  was  obliged  to  supply  private  ship-yards  with 
so  large  a  volume  of  business  that  they  were  thereby  placed  upon  a  solid  basis  of  large  capital  and  improved  plant. 
This  result  has  since  proved  of  immense  value  to  that  part  of  the  commercial  community  which  is  compelled  to  own 
and  employ  steam  vessels  in  deep-sea  trade,  and  has  firmly  established  the  art  in  the  United  States,  improved  the 
quality,  and  decreased  the  cost  of  American  iron-built  ships.  The  yards  were  dull  immediately  after  the  war,  that 
is  to  say,  from  1864  to  1870,  because  the  government  orders  ceased,  and  there  was  an  era  of  high  prices,  during 
which  iron  and  labor  were  costly;  but  .after  1870  iron  went  down  rapidly,  reaching  $16  50  per  ton  in  1878,  the 
lowest  point  in  American  history,  and  the  price  has  ever  since  remained  at  a  moderate  figure.  Steamer  building 
became  active  in  1870  for  the  coasting  trade,  for  companies  in  South  America,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  our  own 
foreign  trade,  and  it  has  ever  since  gone  on  steadily  and  profitably.  New  yards  were  opened  after  1870  on  the  coast, 
on  the  northern  lakes,  and  on  the  western  rivers. 

No  ofQcial  separate  record  was  kept  of  the  iron-ship  building  of  the  United  States  until  about  1868.  In  order 
to  show  the  full  extent  of  what  has  been  done  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  table  of  the  production 
for  this  report;  (a)  but  the  only  statement  that  can  be  made  is  one  prepared  by  the  Eegister  of  the  Treasury,  which, 
however,  does  not  include  about  100  vessels  built  on  foreign  orders  and  a  number  of  coast  survey,  revenue  marine, 
and  other  government  vessels.    It  is  as  follows  : 


Tear. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1868            

2,801 

1869 

4,584 

1870                    

8,281 

1871                  

15, 479 

1872      

20 
26 
23 

12, 766 

1873 

26,548 

1874... 

33,  097 

Tear. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


No. 


20 
25 
7 
32 
24 
31 
42 


Xomiage. 


21, 632 
21, 346 
5,927 
26, 960 
22, 008 
25,  582 
28,  536 


a  Data  have  been  gathered  showing  that  almost  exactly  600  iron  vessels  (not  including  war  ships)  have  been  constructed  in  the  United 
States  down  to  the  year  1883 ;  but  the  years  when  the  ships  were  built  and  their  register  tonnage  cannot  be  accurately  tabulated 
without  first  incurring  an  amount  of  labor  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  figures  when  obtained. 
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Iron  ships  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  principle  as  wooden  ones.  They  have  a  strong  backbone  or 
keelson  of  vertical  iron  plates,  and  at  right  angles  thereto  ribs  or  frames,  running  from  the  keelson  to  the  gunwale 
of  the  vessel  and  giving  to  the  hull  its  shape.  The  frames  are  strengthened  across  the  floor  of  the  vessel  by 
having  riveted  to  them  vertical  floor-plates  extending  from  bilge  to  bilge.  There  is  no  ceiling  in  an  iron  ship  other 
than  a  light  plank  flooring  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  narrow  strips  or  battens  up  the  sides  to  keep  the 
cargo  from  the  iron  work;  but  the  lack  of  a  heavy  ceiling,  such  as  is  put  into  a  wooden  ship,  is  made  up  by 
greater  thickness  of  outside  plating.  The  outside  of  the  frames  is  covered  with  strong  iron  plates,  6  to  8  frame 
spaces  long  and  about  2  wide ;  the  edges  of  each  strake  lap,  and  are  faiStened  by  a  double  row  of  rivets;  the  butts 
of  the  plates  are  fastened  to  each  other  by  a  strap  inside,  riveted  to  each  plate  by  a  triple  row  of  rivets.  The 
laps  and  butts  are  tightly  sealed  and  made  water-tight  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  the  plating  makes  a  perfiectly 
rigid  outside  shell,  which  gives  the  principal  strength  to  the  ship.  The  decks  are  supported  by  beams  of  iron,  put 
in  the  same  as  the  beams  of  a  wooden  ship  and  kneed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  iron  knees,  which,  in  this  case, 
however,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  beams  themselves.  In  its  whole  design  the  iron  ship  follows  closely  the 
structure  of  its  wooden  prototype,  the  only  variations  in  construction  being  those  which  spring  from  assembling 
bars  and  plates  in  the  one  case  and  beams  and  planks  in  the  other  to  produce  a  finished  vessel.  It  is  a  much 
simpler  process  to  build  an  iron  ship  than  it  is  to  build  a  wooden  one.  For  instance,  a  frame,  while  composed  of  two 
angle-irons  riveted  back  to  back,  extends  in  one  length  from  the  keel  to  the  plank-sheer,  whereas  in  the  wooden  hull 
the  frame  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  short  pieces,  which  must  be  arranged  with  much  care  and  ingenuity  and 
be  properly  fastened  together  before  the  frame  can  fulfill  the  object  of  its  existence.  The  plating  of  an  iron  vessel 
is  also  a  simpler  and  easier  affair  than  the  planking  of  a  wooden  hull.  The  same  simplicity  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  structure.  It  is  only  required  that  the  work  of  the  ship  shall  be  done  accurately.  If  frames  are  a  little  out 
of  the  true  curvature  they  cannot  be  dubbed  off  with  an  adze  after  they  are  in  position;  they  must  be  bent  to 
exactly  the  right  curvature  in  the  first  place.  A  bad  seam  cannot  be  closed  with  oakum,  nor  will  iron,  like  wood, 
swell  in  water  and  close  up  the  seams.  In  the  iron  ship  all  the  parts  must  be  made  of  the  true  shape  before 
they  are  fitted  into  the  vessel,  and  must  match  each  other  exactly,  perfect  accuracy  being  the  requirement.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  iron-ship  builder  is  put  to  one  expense  which  the  man  who  works  in  timber  does  not  incur. 
He  is  compelled  to  employ  fine  engineering  talent  in  his  draughting  room  and  mold-loft ;  with  a  good  man  in 
charge  of  that  department  of  his  business  there  is  no  trouble  in  building  the  ship.  The  value  set  upon  accuracy 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  good  draughtsmen  get  $10  a  day  in  the  iron-ship  yards,  while  the  best  niechanics  receive 
no  more  than  $3. 

The  art  of  building  iron  vessels  is  now  well  understood  in  the  United  States,  and,  whatever  the  class  of  vessel 
desired,  it  can  be  strongly  and  satisfactorily  built,  whether  it  be  a  river  steamboat,  a  tug,  a  mud-scow,  a  steam- 
yacht,  a  sailing-yacht,  a  great  paddle-wheel  vessel  for  Long  Island  sound,  a  railroad  car  ferry,  a  coasting  propeller, 
a  steamship  for  the  foreign  trade,  a  large  sailing  ship,  or  an  iron-clad  man-of-war.  American  builders  seem  to 
have  learned  their  art  by  intuition.  The  workmen  are  recruited  principally  from  the  machine  and  boiler  shops, 
but  a  number  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  old  wooden-ship  yards.  A  ship-carpenter  makes  as  good  a  man 
for  the  iron-ship  yard  as  does  the  boiler-maker,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  very  few  machinists  any  wooden-ship  builder 
could  transfer  his  whole  working  force  from  wood  to  iron  and  in  six  months'  time  have  as  competent  a  set  of  men 
as  he  would  require. 

As  the  material  for  an  iron  ship  is  ordered  in  exactly  the  lengths  and  sizes  required,  angle-irons  for  the  frames, 
beams,  keelson  pieces,  stringers,  etc.,  seldom  have  to  be  trimmed,  as  their  lengths  can  be  accurately  ascertained 
from  the  draughts  of  the  vessel  and  the  mold-loft  floor.  The  stem-  and  stern-posts  are  forged  in  accordance  with 
measurements  furnished,  aided  by  a  flat  wooden  mold.  The  outside  plating  is  ordered  from  a  wooden  model  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  made  for  the  purpose,  on  whose  surface  the  strakes  of  plates  are  accurately  drawn  with  a  lead- 
pencil.  A  small  fraction  of  an  inch  is  allowed  in  the  length,  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  short,  and  the  surplus  is 
taken  off  by  shearing  and  planing  the  edges ;  and  while  there  is  some  other  shearing,  planing,  and  trimming  of  iron 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  vessel,  the  waste  of  material  is  so  small  as  to  form  no  appreciable  item  in  the  cost — a  fact 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  situation  in  a  wooden-ship  yard,  where  not  less  than  one-fourth  and  often  fully  one-half 
of  the  timber  is  wasted  in  making  the  vessel.  As  the  weight  of  iron  is  definitely  known,  great  accuracy  of  estimate 
is  possible  in  calculating  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials.  In  ordering  plating,  for  instance,  the  convenient  rule 
is  followed  that  a  square  foot  of  rolled  iron  one  inch  thick  weighs  40  pounds.  The  real  average  weight  is  40.28 
pounds ;  but  the  rule  of  40  pounds  to  the  square  foot  is  so  close,  that  in  buying  the  plating  for  a  large  vessel  the 
weight  may  be  previously  known  to  within  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  amount.  The  total  weight  of  the  angle- 
irons  is  closely  calculated  from  the  sizes,  and  can  be  approximated  at  any  rate  to  within  about  one-fiftieth ;  the 
rule  of  ordering  by  width  of  flanges,  so  many  pounds  to  the  foot,  allows  of  a  perfectly  accurate  calculation,  and. 
this  is  the  method  preferred.  The  following  are  the  sizes  and  weights  of  angle-iron  rolled  by  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Company  at  Phcenixville,  Pennsylvania: 
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Width  of  flanges 

and  thickness 

of  theirou. 

Eange  of 
weight  per  run- 
ning foot. 

Width  of  flanges 

and  thioltaess 

of  the  iron. 

Eange  of 

weight  per  nm- 

ning  foot. 

liKhes. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pownds. 

1     X  1     X     i 

0.83  to    1.13 

3i  X  3i  X  A 

8i  to    12 

lixlix    J 

1       to    li 

Six  4    X    i 

9     to    13 

li  X  li  X  A 

IJ      to    2i 

3    x4ix    g 

0     to    13 

]J  X  li  X    A 

2 

3    X  5    X  A 

10     to    14 

li  X  IS  X    A 

2       to    3} 

3i  X  5    X    % 

111  to    15 

2    X  2    X    i 

3       to    4 

3Jx6    X    4 

114  to    16f 

2    x3    X    i 

4       to    5 

4    x4    X   /, 

11     to    154 

2ix2ix    i 

44      to    5f 

4x5x9 

124  to    17 

2J  X  2i  X  A 

5       to    7 

4    X  6  -x    4 

14     to    174 

24  X  3    X  A 

5i      to    8i 

4    x6Jx    i 

14f  to    20| 

2i  X  2i  X    J 

6i      to    8i 

4ix4ix    i 

144  to    184 

3    X  3    X  4J 

7i      to    9f 

5    X  5    X    i 

16     to    20 

3    X  3i  X    t 

7f      to  11 

6    X  6    X    i 

194  to    25 

BULB  T-IEON  BEAMS. 


Width  clear  across 

the  upper  flange, 

depth  of  vertical 

flange,  thickness  of 

the  same,  and 

diameter  of  hulh. 


Inches. 

3  X  5  X  g  X  l]!^ 
34  X  6  X  g  X  H 

4  X  7  X  /j  X  Ig 

5  X  7  X  /b  X  li 


Weight 
per  running 
_  foot. 


Pownds. 
12  to  334 
14  to  16 
17  to  21 
21  to  24 


Width  clear  across 
the  upper  flange, 
depth  of  vertical 

flange,  thickness  of 

the  same,  and 

diameter  of  hulh. 


Inches. 
4Jx  8    X  /s  X  1{ 
4|x  9    X  A  X  H 
5   xlO    X  tJ  X  Ig 
5  X114  X  A  X  ]J 


Weight 

pernuming 

foot. 


Pov/nds. 

22  to  27 

23  to  27 
28  to  35 
32  to   37 


The  raw  material  for  iron-ship  building  is  the  finished  product  of  the  skilled  labor  of  a  rolling-mill,  and  this 
explains  why  the  materials  entering  into  an  iron  ship  make  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  cost;  the  labor  bill  is  about 
40  per  cent.  In  a  1,200-ton  sailing  ship  about  650  tons  of  finished  iron  would  be  used,  in  one  of  2,000  tons  about 
850  tons,  while  in  large  ocean  steamers  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  register  from  1,300  to  2,000  tons  of  iron  would 
be  required  for  the  hull  and  from  300  to  400  tons  for  machinery.  In  addition  to  iron,  considerable  coal  and  a  certain 
amoupt  of  timber  are  consumed  in  the  ship-yard.  When  a  sailing  vessel  is  built,  the  top  gear  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  a  wooden  ship,  except  that  hollow  iron  masts  and  yards  are  sometimes  used.  Allowing  for  all  exceptions, 
even  in  sailing  vessels  the  weight  of  iron  used  still  constitutes  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
ship.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactness  the  price  at  which  ship  iron  was  sold  to  the  builders  in  the  census  year. 
The  supply  came  principally  from  the  different  rolling-mills  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  varying  charges  for  freight 
to  destinations  in  different  states  and  the  changing  price  of  pig-iron  affected  the  prices  at  which  the  several 
builders  bought.  Perhaps  as  fair  an  average  as  any  are  the  following  figures:  Deck  beams, curved  to  the  crown  of 
the  deck,  in  1880,  3.15  cents  per  pound ;  1881,  3.1  cents  per  pound.  Angle-iron,  cut  to  length,  1880,  2.65  cents  per 
pound;  1881,  2.55  cents.    Plate  iron,  1880  and  1881,  average  price  2.95  cents  per  pound. 

Iron-ship  building  differs  from  the  sister  industry  in  the  important  respect  that  larger  capital  is  required  to 
carry  it  on.  In  the  wooden-ship  yard  nearly  all  the  workmen,  to  begin  with,  supply  their  own  hand  tools,  and 
after  the  outfit  of  broad-axes,  adzes,  saws,  bevels,  chisels,  calking-irons,  mallets,  rules,  etc.,  is  thus  provided,  little 
remains  for  the  builder  to  purchase  except  a  bolt-cutter,  a  few  planking  screws,  a  few  large  augers  for  boring  bolt 
and  treenail  holes,  a  derrick,  and  a  large  cross-cut  saw.  Even  if  he  supplies  the  yard  with  steam-power,  a  bevel 
saw,  and  a  planer,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  spend  more  than  $15,000  or  $20,000  on  his  plant,  and  he  can  build  the 
largest  wooden  ships  without  them.  There  are  plenty  of  builders  of  large  wooden  vessels  in  the  country  whose 
outfit  of  tools  does  not  exceed  $500  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  an  iron-ship  yard  cannot  be  established  for 
a  smaller  investment  than  about  $60,000,  and  for  a  large  business  the  investment  is  anywhere  from  $200,000  to 
$1,000,000.  The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  plant  required  for  a  yard  having  a  capacity  of  one  ship  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  a  year : 


One  pair  of  rolls ■  t4, 000 

Three  punching  maohiuea 3, 000 

One  pair  of  shears !>  '^^^ 

One  planer ^> "''" 

Two  countersinks 1,500 

One  drill 800 

Onelathe 700 

One  furnace a,  500 

One  irame-bending  slab 1,500 

SmaU  tools 2,500 

Steam  hammer li  0'^'' 


Hand  tools |2,500 

Engine,  boiler,  pumps,  etc 4,  000 

Shafting  and  pulleys 5, 000 

Blacksmith-shop  and  fittings 3, 000 

Cranes  and  railways 3,000 

Bnildings,  wood 10, 000 

Foundations 4,000 

Sundries 5,000 

Total 57,200 
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This  circumstance  of  the  greater  cost  of  plant  limits  the  number  of  iron-ship  yards  which  can  exist  in  a  country. 
With  reference  to  model,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  change  from  wood  to  iron  produces  the  effect  of  narrowing 
the  beam  of  ships.  The  one  weak  place  of  the  iron  hull  is  the  flat  of  the  floor,  which,  on  account  of  the  thinness 
of  the  material^  tends  to  buckle  and  collapse.  This  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  vertical  plates  from 
15  to  30  inches  deep,  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  extending  across  the  floor  on  each  frame  from  bilge 
to  bilge.  These  floor  plates  are  strongly  riveted  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  frame  angle-iron ;  the  reverse  angle- 
iron,  which  is  riveted  to  the  back  of  each  frame,  leaves  the  frame  at  the  bilge  and  runs  across  the  upper  edge 
of  the  floor  plate,  being  strongly  riveted  thereto.  The  floor  plate,  the  aiigle-iron,  and  the  reverse  angle-iron 
united  constitute  the  frame,  which,  while  of  narrow  molding  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  is  thus  of  considerable 
depth  across  the  floor.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  It  has  been  considered  safer  by  all  builders  of  iron  vessels, 
especially  of  sailing  craft,  to  make  the  floor  sharper,  so  as  to  give  it  a  little  more  vertical  stiffness,  and  then  to 
narrow  the  beam  a  few  feet.  In  order  to  gain  the  same  register  tonnage  the  hull  is  made 'longer.  This  narrowing 
of  the  beam  makes  the  vessel  swifter,  both  in  the  case  of  sailers  and  of  propellers,  which  is  an  advantage, 
and  its  only  drawback  is  that  in  sailing  vessels  it  makes  the  ship  crank.  The  center  of  gravity  of  an  iron  hull  is 
always  higher  than  in  a  wooden  one,  and  the  model  aggravates  the  evil.  The  beam  of  an  iron  sailing  ship  is  from 
2  to  5  feet  narrower  than  in  a  wooden  one.  The  following  comparison  between  average  craft  of  the  same  tonnage 
will  show  the  difference : 


IRON  BAILING  8BIPS  (EKGLISH). 

WOODEN  BAILING  SHIPS  (AMERICAN). 

Xoonage. 

Length  on 
deck. 

Broadest 
beam. 

Depth  of 
hold. 

Length  on 
deck. 

Broadest 
heam. 

Depth  of 
hold. 

1,000 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 

Feet. 
220 
229 
230 
245 
248 
253 
270 

Feet. 
34 
35i 
36i 
37 
37f 
38 
38 

Feet. 
21 
21 
23 
22 
23 
23 
32 

Feet. 
177 
186 
194 
200 
215 
220 
235 

Feet. 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
40i 
43 

Feet. 
23 
23 
24 
24 

24 
27 

A  description  will  now  be  given  of  the  various  localities  in  the  United  States  where  iron-ship  building  is  or  has 
been  carried  on  and  of  the  classes  of  vessels  built.  Any  extended  reference  to  the  war  ships  built  from  1861  to 
1865  will,  however,  be  omitted,  as  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  report. 

North  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  no  production  of  iron  merchant  vessels  has  yet  been  reported. 

An  iron  vessel  was  built  in  Bostonas  early  as  1841.  Jabez  Coney,  an  iron  manufacturer,  paid  some  attention 
to  ship-building,  and  obtained  a  contract  for  the  revenue-cutter  Sarana*.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
iron  vessel  in  New  England.  Probably  others  were  constructed  in  the  following  ten  years,  but  none  of  large 
size.  In  1853  the  Atlantic  works  were  incorporated  by  a  special  charter,  and  shops  were  established  in  Bast 
Boston  with  all  the  facilities  required  for  engine-  and  ship-building.  In  their  early  history  these  works  built  almost 
entirely  on  foreign  orders.  They  made  engines  for  the  Eussian  corvett«  Mandjoor,  Le  Voyageur  de  la  Mer,  a 
steamer  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  the  Paraguayan  steamer  Argentina,  and  also  built  several  steamers 
complete  for  the  Eussians  and  Chinese,  one  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  for  American  owners  the  composite 
steamer  Niphon  and  the  iron  steamer  Pembroke,  the  latter  being  afterward  sold  to  go  to  the  East  Indies.  In 
1861  the  works  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  United  States  government  business,  and  built  the  iron-turret 
monitors  Nantucket  and  Casco,  the  turrets  for  the  Monadnock,  Agamenticus,  Passaconaway,  and  Shackamaxon, 
and  the  engines  for  five  naval  steamers.  Since  the  war  these  works  have  built  much  machinery  on  government 
orders,  two  iron  revenue-cutters  complete,  the  Eichard  Eush  and  the  Samuel  Dexter,  and  the  noted  United  States 
dredge-boat  Essayons,  which  did  service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  One  of  their  vessels  was  the 
steamer  William  Lawrence,  of  1,049  tons,  for  the  trade  between  Boston  and  Baltimore,  in  which  she  is  still  running. 
An  iron  sailing  vessel,  the  brig  Novelty,  was  also  built  by  them  after  the  war  for  the  transportation  of  molasses  in 
bulk ;  the  hold  of  the  little  vessel  was  completely  lined  with  cement  for  the  purpose.  The  works  occupy  four 
acres  of  ground,  and  the  equipment  is  complete.  Iron  vessels  could  be  undertaken  at  any  time ;  but  of  late  years 
little  has  been  done  except  the  construction  of  machinery  for  ferry-boats,  yachts,  excursion  boats,  etc.,  and  the 
repaid  of  iron  vessels,  and  it  must  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  latter  branch  of  the  work  is  concerned,  the  port  of 
Boston  now  supplies  the  yard  with  very  little  to  do.  Iron  steamers  throng  the  port,  but  they  are  all  of  foreign  build 
and  ownership,  and  display  an  indisposition  to  having  work  of  any  kind  done  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  that  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

Le  Voyageur  de  la  Mer  was  built  under  a  contract  with  George  A,  Stone,  a  young  man  who  had  been  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Syria  as  a  representative  of  a  Boston  commercial  house.  He  was  something  of  an 
engineer,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  he  obtained  a  contract  from  him  to  build  a  ship.  The  steamer 
was  216  feet  long,  37  feet  on  the  beam,  and  22  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  registered  1,300  tons.    The  plates  and  frames 
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were  rolled  in  Korristown  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  machinery  being  put  up  in  Boston  for  cutting' 
punching,  and  molding  them.  The  hull  required  3,000  plates  and  300,000  rivets,  a  total  weight  of  881,000  pounds 
of  iron.  The  steamer  had  an  inner  wooden  frame  of  great  solidity  ceiled  with  pitch-pine,  two  flush  decks,  and  five 
water-tight  iron  bulkheads,  two  extending  to  the  upper  deck.  The  boilers  were  four  in  number,  and  oscillating 
engines  of  800  horse-power  were  put  in,  which  were  54  inches  in  diameter,  with  3  feet  stroke.  The  propeller  shaft 
was  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  carried  a  15J-foot  wheel.  This  was  one  of  the  very  first  large  iron  boats  in  the 
United  States. 

In  South  Boston  there  is  a  yard  in  which  858  men  can  be  employed,  and  there  is  a  rolling-mill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  There  are  two  large  ship  houses  on  the  grounds,  a  machine-shop  of  granite  300  feet  long,  various 
other  buildings,  and  a  derrick  which  will  handle  a  weight  of  60  tons.  About  $200,000  are  invested  in  the  property. 
The  yard  was  established  in  1857  by  Harrison  Loring,  a  young  man  who  had  had  experience  in  making  stationary 
and  marine  engines  and  industrial  machinery,  and  who  in  1841  had  worked  in  the  ship-yard  of  Jabez  Coney  on  the 
iron  revenue-cutter  Saranac.  Mr.  Loring's  first  boat  was  the  Sestos,  for  the  East  Indies,  a  small  steamer,  the  plans  for 
which  were  prepared  in  England.  The  owners  were  pleased,  and  Mr.  Loring  built  for  them  a  sister  boat.  In  1860 
he  built  two  iron  steamers  of  1,150  tons  each  for  the  trade  between  Boston  and  :Sew  Orleans,  but  they  were  afterward 
sold  to  the  government  for  employment  in  the  blockading  fleet.  The  iron  propellers  Mississippi  and  Merrimac, 
each  of  about  2,000  tons,  were  built  in  1861,  and  afterward  the  monitor  Nahant,  the  ram  Canonicus,  and  the 
side- wheeler  Winnipee,  of  1,500  tons.  Since  the  war  the  works  have  been  devoted  to  machinery  for  sugar  and 
paper  factories.  All  the  facilities  exist  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  Mr.  Loring  regards  American  iron  as  the 
best  for  ship-building,  on  account  of  its  superior  tensile  strength,  and  has  repaired  English-built  vessels  whose 
plates  were  so  weak  as  not  to  have  over  one-half  the  tenacity  of  common  cast  iron.  He  states  that  Mr.  Martell, 
the  surveyor  for  Lloyds  at  Liverpool,  admitted  to  him  the  necessity  in  England  for  something  better  than  their 
rolled  iron  for  plates,  and  the  consequent  adoption  by  them  of  steel  for  ship-building.  The  South  Boston  yard 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  city  rates  of  wages. 

In  a  city  like  New  York  iron-ship  building  naturally  began  early.  An  immense  amount  of  every  kind  of 
tonnage  was  built  and  owned  there,  and  everything  which  related  in  any  way  to  ships  was  eagerly  studied  by  both 
builders  and  owners.  Builders  were  enterprising,  and  watched  with  especial  interest  what  was  going  on  in  England. 
After  iron  vessels  began  to  be  built  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  subject  was  considered  in  New  York.  In  the 
years  from  1830  to  1850  quite  a  number  of  iron  steamboats,  revenue-cutters,  and  tugs  were  constructed,  and  builders 
became  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  iron  frames  and  iron  shells  for  ships.  In  1839,  as  already  noted,  the  little  iron 
propeller  New  Jersey,  70  feet  long,  10  broad,  and  6J  feet  deep  in  the  water,  arrived  from  England,  on  Commodore 
Stockton's  order,  to  go  on  the  Delaware  and  Earitan  canal  and  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  as  a  tug. 

In  1858  there  was  quite  a  movement  toward  building  iron  vessels.  The  steamer  Suchil,  a  side-wheeler,  was 
launched  from  Bell's  yard,  on  the  Bast  river,  with  200  people  on  board.  She  was  140  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  and 
6J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  with  three  bulkheads  and  two  120  horse-power  engines,  and  was  launched  in  43  days  from 
the  laying  out  of  the  iron  plates  for  the  keel  on  the  building-ways.  There  were  250  tons  of  iron  in  her  hull.  She 
drew  12  inches  light  after  launching  and  16  inches  with  everything  on  board,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Tehuantepec 
Company  to  run  on  the  California  route  from  New  Orleans  via  the  Coatzacoalcos  river.  Her  hull  was  modeled  at 
the  ends  for  a  speed  of  from  10  to  12  miles  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  the  Novelty  iron  works  built  a  steamboat 
168  feet  long  and  30  feet  on  the  beam,  while  the  Morgan  iron  works  began  on  a  contract  for  four  iron  propellers  to 
go  to  Siam.  It  was  in  this  period  that  New  York  was  building  so  many  large  and  handsome  wooden  steamers 
for  the  coasting  and  California  trades.  The  cost  of  iron  vessels  of  that  size  was  estimated  with  a  view  to  competing 
for  the  orders  of  the  companies,  but  the  excessive  expense  and  the  lack  of  large  plant  defeated  all  efforts  to 
introduce  them. 

In  1861  William  H.  Webb  built  the  iron-clad  propeller  frigates  Be  d'ltalia  and  Ee  Don  Luigi  de  Portugallo  for 
the  Italian  government.  The  contract  for  them  had  been  entered  into  before  1861,  and  some  trouble  was  experienced 
in  completing  them,  but  the  work  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  ships  were  sent  across  the  ocean  and  delivered. 
The  Ee  d'ltalia  was  282J  feet  long  on  the  upper  deck  from  the  after  side  of  the  rudder-post  to  the  forward  edge  of 
the  hawse  pipes.  The  breadth  of  beam  on  the  load-line  was  54  feet,  and  the  total  depth  of  hold  33^  feet.  The 
Re  Don  Luigi  de  Portugallo  was  3  feet  shorter.  The  armor  of  these  vessels  was  mounted  on  a  frame  of  oak  and 
locust  of  the  most  massive  description,  and  the  weight  of  each  ship  with  everything  on  board,  including  armament, 
was  6,150  tons.  Each  was  capable  of  a  speed  of  from  15  to  17  knots  per  hour.  The  Ee  d'ltalia  made  14  knots  on 
her  first  trip  with  steam  up  in  only  four  of  her  six  boilers. 

A  monster  iron-clad  was  soon  afterward  built  by  Webb  and  sold  to  the  French  government.  Originally 
"ordered  by  Secretary  Welles  for  the  United  States  service,  she  was  not  completed  until  the  war  was  over.  Her 
builder  then  obtained  permission  to  sell  her  abroad,  and  she  was  sold  to  France.  This  ship  was  called  the  Dunderberg, 
luit  was  recbristened  the  Eochambeau  after  her  sale.  She  was  a  long  and  powerful  ram,  lying  low  in  the  water, 
but  with  a  high  shot-proof  casemate  amidships  for  the  working  of  the  guns.  The  extreme  length  was  380  feet, 
the  beam  of  the  hull  on  the  plank-sheer  59J  feet,  the  beam  over  all  above  72f  teet,  and  the  depth  of  hold 
imidships  22f  feet,  with  a  casemate  7f  feet  high  inside,  superimposed.     The  portion  of  the  bow  which  formed 
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the  ram  was  50  feet  in  length,  Mr.  Webb  gave  this  ship  an  almost  perfectly  flat  floor,  so  as  to  gain  the  largest 
possible  displacement.  The  dead  rise  was  only  4  inches.  The  hull  was  massively  built  of  wood,  with  armor  above 
of  4^-inch  iron.  The  frames  were  spaced  3  feet,  and  molded  over  the  keel  17  inches,  at  the  floor-heads  14  inches, 
above  the  bilge  13  inches,  and  at  the  plank-sheer  9  inches.  The  sides  of  the  casemate  were  3  feet  thick,  and  were 
set  at  a  slope  of  35°,  to  compel  the  glancing  of  shot.  A  thousand  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  the  armor,  and  the 
displacement  was  about  6,900  tons.  This  weight  was  carried  on  21  feet  draught.  The  ship's  engines  (two  in  number) 
were  built  by  John  Eoach  &  Son,  and  developed  5,000  horse-power,  giving  a  speed  of  15|  miles  per  hour.  This 
ship  registered  5,090  tons,  and  was  the  fastest  armed  steamer  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

Since  the  war  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  carry  on  iron-ship  building  in  I^Tew  York  city.  There  are  four 
large  engine-shops  which  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  marine  work,  one  of  them,  the  Morgan  iron  works, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Eoach  &  Son,  who  build  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  building  of  hulls  in  New 
York  has  ceased,  prices,  wages,  and  taxes  being  too  high  for  that  class  of  work. 

The  only  place  on  the  Hudson  which  has  an  iron-ship  yard  is  Newburgh,  where  Ward,  Stanton  &  Co.  have 
lately  added  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  to  their  old  business  of  building  and  repairing  wooden  river  boats. 
In  the  census  year  the  river  propeller  ferry-boat  City  of  Oatskill,  of  414  tons,  and  a  tug  of  115  tons  were  built. 
Another  ferry-boat,  the  Hoboken,  about  190  feet  long  and  40  feet  beam,  a  double-ender  with  side-wheels,  and  a 
screw  yacht  for  James  Gordon  Bennett,  246  feet  long  over  all,  225  feet  on  the  keel,  26  feet  beam,  and  18  feet  deep, 
were  in  process  of  construction.    The  cost  of  tugs  at  this  yard  is  about  $200  per  ton. 

At  Camden,  'Sew  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware  river,  there  is  one  well  equipped  yard  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  tugs  and  pilot-boats  with  compound  engines  and  vertical  keels.  This  yard  has  been  established  for  many  years, 
and  has  had  its  ups  and  downs;  but  it  has  now  proved  the  superior  excellence  of  iron  hulls  for  tugs,  and  builds 
four  or  five  of  that  class  of  boat  every  year,  there  being  usually  two  or  three  under  way  at  once.  Two  of  the  boats 
built  here  were  the  Brazil,  of  120  tons,  105  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  with  compound 
engines  having  18-  and  30-iuch  cylinders  and  22-inch  stroke,  and  the  Juno,  of  84  tons,  85  feet  long,  18  feet  beam, 
and  9  feet  hold,  with  compound  engines  15  and  26  inches  in  diameter  and  20-inch  stroke.  These  boats  were  sent  to 
Brazil  and  encountered  rough  weather  on  the  passage,  but  behaved  so  well  as  to  prove  their  fitness  for  any  ocean 
voyage.  The  Inca,  another  of  their  tugs,  was  also  a  seaworthy  boat.  The  first  iron  pilot-boat  in  the  United  States 
was  built  here  for  service  at  New  Orleans.  She  was  named  the  Jennie  Wilson,  and  registered  77  tons.  In  1880 
another  of  the  same  class  was  ordered,  also  for  New  Orleans,  and  was  sent  to  her  destination  the  next  winter. 
The  second  boat  was  the  Underwriter,  of  170  tons,  120§  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  deep,  sharp  on  the 
floor,  keen  in  the  bow,  with  a  good  deal  of  sheer,  and  handsome  in  her  whole  bearing.  The  engines  were  compound, 
with  20-  and  36-inch  cylinders  and  28-inch  stroke,  driven  by  a  boiler  11  feet  long  and  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
wheel  was  9  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  3,847  pounds.  In  an  ordinary  tug  the  only  house  that  is  needed  is  one 
amidships  to  shelter  the  boiler  and  engines  and  make  room  for  the  stowage  of  spare  cables,  etc.  There  must 
also  be  a  little  pilot-house  either  atop  or  forward.  In  the  pilot-boat,  however,  more  cabin  space  is  necessary.  The 
arrangement  on  the  Underwriter  was  as  follows :  Forward  there  was  a  pilot's  cabin ;  next  aft  was  the  engine- 
room,  large  and  airy;  then  a  dining-room,  with  kitchen  and  pantry  adjoining;  and  finally,  farthest  aft,  the  lodgings 
of  the  pilots,  having  16  berths.  The  forward  hold  was  fitted  up  with  10  bunks  for  the  crew.  The  plating  was  of 
■jj^-inch  iron.  Weight  of  boat,  with  aU  on  board  except  coal  and  water,  about  175  tons.  In  the  census  year  this 
yard  built  four  iron  tugs — the  Inca,  103  tons;  the  Phoenix, 95  tons;  the  Kate  Jones  (Fig.  63),  123  tons;  and  the 
Nellie,  61  tons — consuming  385tons  of  iron  in  the  four  hulls  and  machinery.  They  were  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$76,000,  about  $200  per  register  ton,  or  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of  vessel  well  built  of  oak 
and  pine.  Wages  in  the  yard  were  $10  and  $12  per  week  for  all  the  iron-work  hands  and  $15  for  carpenters.  A 
tug  120  feet  long  was  building,  at  the  time  the  yard  was  visited,  with  plating  of  ^g-inch  iron,  rolled  10  feet  long,  3 
and  3i  feet  wide ;  frames,  3J-  by  3J-  by  f -inch  angle-iron,  spaced  20  inches ;  beams,  angle-iron ;  and  rudder-  and 
stern-posts  of  2^-  by  6-inch  iron.    An  average  of  50  men  find  employment  in  the  yard,  but  it  could  employ  200. 

Philadelphia,  from  its  nearness  to  the  iron  and  coal  mines  and  from  the  remarkable  development  of  the  iron- 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  towns  lying  back  of  and  around  her,  has  always  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  in  iron- 
ship  building.  The  city  has  a  large  number  of  engine-building  works,  and  is  exceptional  in  the  cheapness  of  her  iron 
and  coal.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  take  a  lead  in  iron-ship  building  the  moment  the  industry  had  reached 
a  point  where  the  price  of  materials  and  convenience  of  access  to  rolling-mills  near  by  should  begin  to  tell.  It 
has  already  been  noted  that  the  first  iron  vessel  in  America  was  a  light-draught  river  boat  which  was  launched  in 
1825  for  use  upon  the  Susquehanna.  One  of  the  earliest  iron  boats  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  Philadelphia  was 
a  small  barge,  which  was  built  by  Jesse  Starr  four  squares  from  the  river  and  was  hauled  down  to  the  water  by 
horses.  In  the  thirty  years  following  1825  quite  a  number  of  small  iron  vessels  were  built  in  the  city — steamboats, 
revenue-cutters,  etc. — I.  P.  Morris,  James  T.  Sutton  &  Co.,  and  Neafie  &  Levy  building  from  time  to  time,  the  hulls 
being  designed  and  laid  down  on  the  mold-loft  floor  by  practical  ship-carpenters.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  product  of  the  industry  was  so  large  and  important  as  that  at  New  York  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1861.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  being  a  signal  for  preparations  in  Philadelphia  for  large  ships,  William 
Cramp  fitted  up  at  once  his  wooden-ship  yard  (where  since  1830  he  had  built  106  vessels  of  different  kinds) 
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with  machinery  for  the  handling  of  iron  plates  and  frames.  His  first  vessel  was  the  United  States  man-of-war 
New  Ironsides,  of  3,250  tons,  230  feet  long  and  56  feet  beam,  which  was  a  strong  wooden  ship  iron-clad  above  the 
water.  She  was  built  before  the  yard  had  been  fully  fitted  up  with  machinery,  and  the  armor  plates  were  purchased 
from  another  concern .  When  the  contract  was  made  the  timber  for  her  frame  was  still  growing  in  the  woods ;  yet  in 
six  months'  time  she  was  launched  and  on  her  way  to  Charleston.  Mr.  Cramp  afterward  built  the  monitor  Yazoo, 
the  steamer  Chattanooga,  and  a  number  of  transports,  and  did  a  large  amount  of  other  government  work.  Meanwhile 
he  was  steadily  improving  the  plant  of  the  yard,  and  after  the  war  it  became  one  of  the  great  iron-ship  building 
concerns  of  the  United .  States.  When  the  building  of  war  vessels  ceased  attention  was  turned  to  the  subject  of 
merchant  steamers.  Philadelphia  had  lines  of  coasting  steamers  to  every  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard. 
They  were  old  wooden  boats,  with  a  capacity  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeding  1,000  register  tons,  and  were  in  part  side- 
wheelers;  as  fast  as  they  wore  out  they  could  be  replaced  by  iron  vessels,  provided  good  ones  could  be  built  at  not 
too  great  an  increase  of  cost.  The  needs  of  the  coasting  trade  were  carefully  considered,  and  a  number  of  small 
iron  steamers  and  tugs  were  built  at  the  yard.    Two  propellers  were  built  for  the  Clyde  lines,  and  then,  in  1872, 


Fig.  64. — Longitudinal  section  01'  the  three-masted  schooner  Josephine. 

Built  by  William  Cramp  &  Sona,  Philadelphia.    Length  on  deck,  132  foet  3  inches,-  length  on  load  water-line,  126  foot;  breadth,  molded,  34  feet:  depth,  molded,  12 

feet ;  depth  of  hold  in  the  clear,  9  feet  10  inches. 

Mr.  Cramp  obtained  the  contract  to  build  four  steamers  for  the  new  American  line  to  Liverpool  of  3,016  tons  each, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $2,400,000.  These  boats  made  the  reputation  of  the  yard,  and  there  being  then  no  American 
steamers  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  (and  indeed  there  have  been  none  since)  it  was  deemed 
important  to  construct  them  in  good  style  as  specimens  of  American  workmanship.  They  were  modeled  long  and 
narrow,  with  fine  bows  and  runs  and  slightly  hollow  water-lines.  The  dimensions  of  each  were:  Length  over  all, 
355  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  43  feet;  depth  of  hold,  35  feet.  Decks,  3  in  number;  2  masts.  Each  ship  was  supplied 
with  two  compound  1,800  horse-power  engines,  with  57-  and  90-inch  cylinders,  having  4  feet  stroke,  and  a  16-foot 
wheel.  The  ships  were  completed  in  1873,  and  proved  fast,  smart,  and  strong  vessels;  their  speed  was  13  miles  an 
hour.  They  have  now  been  running  nine  years,  and  are  insured  by  English  companies  at  the  most  favorable  rates 
given  to  any  iron  vessels  afloat.  As  passenger  boats  they  fully  answered  all  expectations ;  their  average  time  from 
cape  Henlopen  to  Queenstown  is  9J  days,  and  on  the  return  10  days  2  hours.  Each  carries  100  cabin  and  800 
steerage  passengers,  1,740  tons  of  cargo,  and  720  tons  of  coal  on  20J  feet  draught  of  water.  The  export  trade 
to  Europe  now  requires  steamers  which  can  carry  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  but  in  the  day  when  they  were  built  the 
American  boats  did  all  that  was  demanded  of  them. 

After  the  American  line  was  built  this  yard  gave  its  attention  wholly  to  the  production  of  iron  tonnage.  Down 
to  the  present  year  the  yard  has  constructed  in  all  more  than  50  vessels  (the  majority  of  them  for  the  coasting  trade), 
including  a  few  yachts  and  the  conversion  of  four  fast  steamers  into  men-of-war  for  the  Eussian  navy.  When  the 
Russian  contracts  were  being  fulfilled  the  yard  was  so  busy  that  it  was  compelled  to  employ  a  number  of  shops 
outside  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  propellers  made  by  the  Cramps  are  characterized  by  long,  keen,  wedge-like  bows, 
rising  floors,  good  speed,  and  strong  workmanship.  The  yachts  Corsair  and  Stranger,  which  were  finished  in  1880, 
were  sisters,  165  feet  long,  23  feet  beam,  and  13  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  weighed  complete,  with  all  on  board 
except  coal  and  water,  about  270  tons  each.  One  of  the  vessels  finished  in  1880  was  the  coaster  Chalmette,  for  the 
New  Orleans  trade,  338  feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  and  31  feet  hold,  and  of  2,983  tons  register— a  fast  and  handsome  vessel. 
Three  steamers  were  on  the  stocks  in  1880,  and  there  were  contracts  for  others.  The  Cramps  do  a  large  business  in 
repairing,  a  branch  of  work  which  is  valued  by  all  iron-ship  builders  as  being  the  most  profitable.  In  new  vessels 
the  proportion  of  labor  to  materials  is  as  40  to  60  per  cent.,  whereas  in  repairing  the  proportion  is  as  65  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Cramps  have  two  establishments.  At  one  of  them,  at  the  foot  of  Norris  street,  the  ships  are  built.  It  is  a 
large  yard  600  feet  wide  by  700  deep,  with  a  number  of  shops  for  the  bending,  shearing,  and  punching  of  frames 
and  plates,  the  forging  of  bars  and  shafts,  and  the  making  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  with  five  building  ways  and 
auiple  wharf  and  dock  room.  Plates  and  frames  are  ordered  from  rolling-mills  at  Johnstown  and  Phcenixville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  other  establishment  is  at  the  foot  of  Palmer  street,  fronting  230  feet  on  the  river,  and  extending 
back  620  feet.  It  has  a  machine-  and  blacksmith-shop  for  repair  work  and  a  basin  dry-dock  462  feet  long.  111 
feet  wide  on  top,  and  23  feet  draught  of  water.    In  making  this  dock  4,200  piles  were  driven.    The  pumps  are 
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centrifugal,  four  in  number,  with  a  joint  capacity  of  30,000  gallons  per  minute,  and  empty  the  dock  in  45  minutes. 
The  regular  force  of  the  company  is  1,200  men,  but  in  busy  years  3,000  men  can  be  employed.  The  working  force 
of  20  wooden-ship  yards  is  concentrated  in  these  two  establishments. 

Only  one  iron  sailing  vessel  has  ever  been  built  by  the  Cramps.    This  was  the  center-board  schooner  Josephine  • 
(Figs.  64  and  65),  of  365  tons,  126  feet  long  on  the  load-line,  132^  feet  over  all,  34  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  molded  depth. 


the  hold  being  9f  feet  deep  in  the  clear.  This  vessel  was  the  idea  of  a  number  of  shipwrights  and  maritime  people 
in  Philadelphia,  the  most  of  them  owners  in  other  craft.  John  Main  had  had  a  small  iron  steamboat  built  by  the 
Cramps,  and  thought  that  if  a  sailing  vessel  could  be  built  with  a  hull  something  like  that  it  would  be  a  success. 
He  enlisted  the  interest  of  several  associates;  the  vessel  was  ordered,  and  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $96  per 
register  ton,  or  about  $8,000  more  than  a  wooden  center-board  schooner  of  the  same  capacity.    She  ranked  as 
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A  1  for  16  years,  however,  and  the  owners  expect  to  save  that  $8,000  more  than  once  during  her  existence 
in  escaping  from  the  necessity  of  the  continual  calking  and  repair  to  which  wooden  vessels  are  subject.  The 
scantling  of  the  schooner  is  as  follows:  Keel,  vertical  center  plate,  26  inches  wide,  J  inch  thick;  vertical  side 
plates,  below  the  frames,  7  inches  wide,  |  inch  thick ;  frames,  angle-iron,  3J  by  3  inches  by  -^  inch;  reverse  angle-iron 
frames,  3  by  2J  inches,  ^  inch  thick;  spacing,  20  inches;  floor  plates,  15  inches  deep  over  the  keel,  J  inch  thick, 
extending  from  bilge  to  bilge,  riveted  to  the  vertical  center  plate  by  short  angle-irons;  on  top  of  the  frames,  at 
each  side  of  the  center  plate,  there  is  riveted  a  continuous  flat  plate,  fore  and  aft,  10  inches  wide,  |  inch  thick,  which 
is  tied  to  the  keel  plate  by  continuous  angle-irons,  3  by  3  inches  by  iVinch  thick.  This  arrangement  constitutes  the 
main  keelson.  Eight  feet  each  side  of  the  main  keelson  is  placed  an  intercostal  side  keelson,  made  of  ^-inch  plates, 
rising  3  inches  above  the  floors,  and  secured  by  fore-and-aft  angle-irons,  3  by  3  inches  and  f  inch  thick.  There 
is  a  bilge  keelson  each  side,  composed  of  two  angle-irons,  same  as  the  above,  laid  on  the  frames,  and  riveted  back 
to  back.  Half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  hold  there  is  a  stringer  of  two  angle-irons,  similarly  arranged,  and  of  the 
same  size.  Beams  of  bulb  T-iron,  7  inches  wide  on  top,  8  inches  deep,  and  ^  inch  thick,  spaced  every  other  frame. 
A  stringer  plate  over  the  ends  of  the  beams  is  31  inches  wide  and  |  inch  thick.  The  tie  plate  is  7  inches  by  f  inch 
thick.  There  are  7  streaks  of  outer  plating.  The  garboards  lap  7  inches  on  the  keel,  are  riveted  clear  through, 
and  are  of  j^^-inch  iron .  The  next  strake  is  -s^  iron ;  the  next,  -,^g ;  and  all  the  rest  -Sg,  except  that  the  sheer  strake  is 
i  inch.  The  bulwark  plating  is  J  inch.  The  hold  is  floored  with  2-inch  yellow  pine,  the  deck  with  3J-inch  white 
pine,  and  there  is  one  bulkhead  in  the  bow.  The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the  hull  was  225  tons.  On  the  whole,  the 
scantling  of  this  schooner  would  be  considered  a  little  light,  but  this  is  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  American  iron. 
On  deck  the  arrangement  was  the  one  which  is  customary  in  schooners.  Forward  there  is  a  house  6^  feet  high 
and  11  feet  long,  through  which  rises  the  foremast.  There  is  also  a  small  top-gallant  forecastle  for  the  windlass. 
Aft  there  is  a  poop-deck,  on  which  there  is  a  house  23  feet  long,  with  quarters  for  the  ofScers.  The  schooner 
spreads  3,150  running  yards  of  canvas.  She  is  a  good  carrier,  taking  550  tons  of  cargo  at  a  trip,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  successful  vessel.    She  would  be  followed  by  others  of  the  same  class  except  for  the  first  cost,  {a) 

The  firm  of  E"eafie  &  Levy,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  of  small  size 
since  1844.  This  firm  came  into  existence  in  1838,  and  built  its  first  vessels  in  1844.  The  product  of  this 
establishment  has  been  principally  engines  and  propeller  wheels.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1882  it  had  built  and  put  into 
vessels  no  less  than  737  engines.  Its  propeller  wheel  is  a  specialty,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  grown  into  a 
large  business.  About  350  per  year  are  now  produced,  varying  from  2J  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  sent  out 
all  over  the  country.  The  firm  takes  contracts  for  both  wooden  and  iron  hulls.  The  latter  are  Ijuilt  upon  its  own 
grounds,  but  the  wooden  craft  are  generally  constructed  by  a  subcontractor.  The  following  is  the  list  of  iron  vessels 
built  by  this  firm :  , 


Kame. 


Conestoga 

BarcU; 

Teoumseh 

Apnre 

San  Juan 

I£anc(icas 

Montezuma 

Gov.  Hoorhead 

Orinoco 

Deoatur 

Bordman,  No.  1 

Bordman,  No.  2 

Jacob  G.  Neafle 

Major Brewerton  ... 
Fanny  Cadwallader. 

Elizabeth 

James  Gray 


Octarara 

Philadelphia.: 

Paciflo 

William  Woodward. 

Ounalaska 

Arasapha 

Oriental 


Tear. 


1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Ft  In. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

80  0 

16  0 

6  0 

125  0 

20  0 

6  0 

35  0 

8  0 

3  6 

160  0 

23  6 

6  0 

110  0 

14  0 

3  6 

125  0 

16  6 

6  6 

60  0 

10  6 

3  6 

100  0 

17  6 

3  0 

115  0 

23  0 

8  0 

65  0 

15  0 

5  6 

125  0 

19  6 

7  0 

100  0 

19  0 

6  0 

80  0 

19  6 

7  0 

91  0 

19  6 

7  6 

158  0 

23  8 

8  0 

158  0 

23  8 

8  0 

85  0 

18  0 

8  0 

120  0 

24  0 

6  0 

158  0 

23  8 

8  0 

200  0 

29  0 

9  0 

75  0 

15  3 

6  6 

158  0 

23  8 

8  0 

76  0 

15  6 

7  0 

120  0  1 

25  0 

8  6 

210  0 

32  0 

20  8 

Name. 


General  Scott 

Union 

Bussia 

Siberia 

Amoor 

Van  Vliet 

Joseph  Thompson  . 
General  Meigs  — 

Pocahontas 

Charles  Pearson  . . . 

Havana 

Dashing  Wave 

Julia  Saint  Clair  -  - . 

Bandy  Moore 

Ida 

Seminole 

Cynthia 

Mary  Louisa 

W.  E.  Gladwish  ... 

Sallie 

Tisdale 

Alfred  and  Edwin  . 
J. G.  Witterbee  .... 
Ethel 


Tear. 


1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1873 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 


Convoy I   1873 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

225  0 

32  0 

225  0 

32  0 

75  0 

15  6 

75  0 

15  6 

75  0 

15  6 

75  0 

15  6 

158  0 

23  0 

158  0 

23  0 

160  0 

30  0 

130  0 

20  0 

230  0 

34  0 

60  0 

18  0 

129  0 

37  0 

129  0 

37  0 

65  0 

15  0 

80  0 

18  0 

95  0 

18  0 

86  3 

18  0 

118  0 

24  0 

60  0 

13  0 

98  0 

18  0 

100  0 

21  0 

108  0 

20  0 

60  0 

14  0 

85  0 

19  0 

Depth. 

Ft.  In. 
10  0 
10 


9 


14  0 

24  0 

4  3 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

9  0 

6  0 

8  0 

7  0 

9  0 
G  0 
9  3 


a  During  the  winter  of  1882-'63  there  has  beeu  established  in  PbUadelphia  cue  now  yard.  Some  repair  shops  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  owned  by  the  Reading  railroad  and  originally  intended  for  iron-ship  building,  but  never  used  for  that  purpose,  have  been  bought 
by  a  company  of  New  York  men.  They  are  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of  Lieutenant  Gorringe,  late  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  a  cojitract  has  been  taken  for  a  sailing  ship,  which  it  is  at  present  proposed  to  construct  during  1883. 
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Kame. 


Dahlia 

"William  S.  Stokeley 

Ivanhoe 

Startle 

Transfer,  ^o.  1 

Cuba 

Ella  Andrews 

John  E.  Tygert 

Neptune 

Battler 

Atlantic 

Transfer,  If o.  2 

George  H.  Watrons. 


Tear. 


1874 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 


Length. 


Ft.  In. 

141  6 

100  0 

67  6 

60  0 

100  0 

211  0 

80  0 

115  0 

115  0 

110  0 

159  3 

100  0 

100  0 


Breadth. 


Ft.  In. 

25  0 

18  0 

14  6 

14  0 

21  0 
32  6 
17  0 

22  0 


20  0 
22  0 
30  0 

21  0 
21  0 


Depth. 


FL  In. 

10  6 

8  6 

6  6 

6  6 

10  0 
21  6 

8  0 

6  0 

6  0 

11  0 
11  9 
10  0 
10  0 


!Name. 


Conoho 

■W.M.Wood 

"William  T. Ilart .... 

Battler 

"William  A.  Martarg 

ITat  "Wales 1 

Storm  King 

City  of  Philadelphia 

Leo 

City  of  Alma 

Bashing 

Tyson 


Tear, 


1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 


Length.    Breadth. 


Ft.  In. 

170  0 

80  0 

294  6 

110  0 

105  0 

85  0 

118  0 

100  0 

90  0 

110  0 

100  0 

176  0 


Ft. 
23 
17 
42 
22 
21 
18 
21 
19 
19 
20 
19 
23 


Depth. 


Ft.  In. 

9  0 

8  0 
13  0 
11  0 

9  6 
9  0 

13  0 


11 

9 

5 

10 

10 


At  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  one  large  yard,  the  property  of  John  Eoach  &  Son,  of  lifew  York.  In  1868 
the  founder  of  this  business,  after  a  long-  experience  as  a  boiler  and  machine  builder  in  IJTew  York,  had  bought  the 
Morgan  iron  works  of  that  city,  a  large  establishment  at  the  foot  of  Mnth  street,  on  the  East  river,  in  "which  most 
of  his  machinery  has  since  been  built.  In  1872  Mr.  Eoach  bought  a  large  property  at  Chester  and  developed 
there  a  great  iron-ship  yard,  his  first  vessel  being  launched  in  1873.  It  has  al"ways  been  a  busy  yard,  producing 
regularly  not  less  than  four  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  large  class  steamers  a  year.  The  largest  American 
steamships  afloat  came  from  these  works.    The  yard  itself  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  United  States. 

The  plant  at  Chester  is  elaborate,  complete,  and  of  the  very  first  order,  and  represents  an  investment  of  about 
$1,000,000.  The  works  cover  about  seventy  acres  of  ground,  and  have  a  front  of  2,500  feet  on  the  Delaware 
river.  The  river  is  over  a  mile  wide  at  this  point,  with  depth  enough  to  float  the  largest  steamer  of  the  present  day. 
Building  slips  have  been  substantially  constructed  on  heavy  piling,  making  accommodations  for  the  building  of 
ten  large  vessels  at  once,  and  the  docks  and  wharves  have  been  furnished  with  shears  and  hoisting  engines  for 
masting  vessels  and  putting  aboard  the  boilers  and  machinery.  A  short  distance  below  the  ship-yard  proper,  and 
located  on  the  river  bank,  are  the  Chester  rolling  and  steel  mUls  and  a  blast  furnace,  the  latter  with  a  capacity  of 
700  tons  per  week.  The  furnace  alone  cost  $250,000.  These  works  are  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ship-yard, 
cover  about  thirty  acres,  and  employ  800  men;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  constitute  the  best 
plant  in  the  United  States  for  making  plates  and  armor  of  iron  and  steel  and  steel  castings.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  at  these  two  establishments,  owned  by  one  firm,  irou  and  steel  sBips  can  be  created,  beginning  with  the 
ore  itself  and  ending  with  the  finished  steamer,  completely  equipped  for  sea.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  one  firm,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  world  possessing  such  complete  facilities. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882,  both  inclusive,  the  total  tonnage  built  by  John  Eoach  &  Son  aggregated 
about  148,000  tons,  the  average  being  14,800  tons  per  year;  the  largest  product  in  any  one  year  28,190  tons.  The 
ollowing  are  some  of  the  details  concerning  the  vessels  built: 


Names. 


City  of  Waco 

Eiie 

Colima 

Colon 

Garden  City 

City  of  San  Antonio. 


George  W.  Elder. . . 
City  of  Guatemala  . 

City  of  Panama 

State  of  Tej;  as 


Berks 

Perkiomeu. 


City  of  Peking  . 
Cityof  Tokio... 


City  of  Chester . 


City  of  Sidney 

City  of  San  Fra.ncisco- 
City  of  New  Tork 


Tear 
when 
built. 


1878 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 

1873 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 

1874 

1874 

1874 
1874 

1875 

1875 
1875 
1875 


Side-wheel 
or  screw. 


Screw 

Side-wheel 

Screw  . 

...do 

Side-wheel 

Screw 

.-..do , 

do 

....do  

-do 

....do  

Screw 

...do 

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do 

...do 


Length. 


Ft.  In. 
244      0 
192      0 
312      0 
300      0 

184  10 

232      8 

258  0 
258  0 
258  0 
248      0 


196 
219 

419 

419 


352 
352 
852 
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Breadth. 


Ft.    In. 

36      0 


36 
40 
40 
83 


28 
37 

47 

47 


36  0 

88  0 

36  0 

36  0 

36  0 


40  0 
40  0 
40      0 


Depth. 


Ft.  In. 

19  9 

14  0 

29  3 

29  3 

14  0 

22  0 


21 
20 
20 
19 


12  9 

15  9 

86  li 

36  IJ 

IS  lOJ 

29  0 

29  0 

29  0 


Tonnage. 


1,549 

750 

2,906 

2,714 

840 

1,450 

1,569 
1,490 
1,490 
1,549 

553 

1,085 

5,080 
5,080 

1,106 

3,017 
8,019 
3,019 


Num- 
ber. 


Diameter. 


Ft.  In. 

10  0 

10  ,0 

13  0 

13  0 
10  10 

14  9 


13 
10 
13 
13 


18      0 
12      0 


10 
10 

0 
3 

11 

24 

13 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

12 

6 

13  2 
13  2 
13      2 


Length. 


Ft.  In. 

9  6 

80  '  0 

9  9 

9  9 

34  0 

10  6 

9  6 

9  6 

S  6 


10  6 

10  6 

11  6 

10  6 

10  8 

10  6 


Diameter  and 
stroke. 


30  and  56 

46 

51  and  88 

51  and  88 

48 


X  54 
X  11 
X  42 
X  42 
zl20 


48   X  48 


30  and  56 

30  and  56 

30  and56 

30  and  56 

20  and  34 

27  and  45 

51  and  88 

51  and  83 


TT  54 

X  54 

X  54 

X  54 

X  30 

X  36 

X  54 

X  54 


24  and  44  x  45 
60 


51  and  88 
51  »nd88 
51  and  88 


X  60 


Wheel 
diameter. 


Ft.  In. 

13  0 

22  0 
16  3 
16  8 

23  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 


11  0 

20  3 

20  8 

10  0 

20  0 

20  0 

20  0 
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TSaxaeB. 


Kio&rande 

ITewteni 

Alert 

Alliance 

City  of  Savannah 

City  of  Macon 

City  of  ■Washington  . 


Western  Texas . 


Tear 
■when 
bnilt. 


Panama  Bailroad  Tag. 


Niagara 

Saratoga 

Gate  City 

City  of  Colnmbns 

Saratoga 

City  of  Para 

City  of  Eio  de  Janeiro . 
Oregon  


Manhattan  . 


City  of  Alexandiia  . 
Elias 


Santiago . 
Colorado . 


Jnan  Mir  . 


Side-wheel 
or  screw. 


City  of  Angnsta . 

Yosemito 

Breatwat*r 

Newpoit 

Colnmhia 

Louisiana.... 

Gruadalape 

Cygnus 

CcplieuB 

RlTir'^ 

W  , la  Walla 


'>  '.  xnetto 

'    :.  Marcos 

L.iyandotte 

itoanoke 

San  Jose 

San  Jnan 

BanBhis 

Tallahaeaee 

Chattahoochee. 

Nacooohee 

Pilgrim 

Finance 

AdTince 

Selianc* 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 

1877 
1877 

1877 

1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 
1879 

1879 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 


Screw . 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
....do.. 

...do  .. 
....do.. 

....do  ., 
....do., 

...do. 

...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Length. 


...do , 

...do 

Side- wheel. 

Screw 

...do 


Side-wheel. . 


Screw , 

..  do...... 

...do 

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do 

Side-wheel. 

...do  

...do 

Screw 

...  do 


...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

Side- wheel. 

Screw 

...do 

...do 


n. 

308 
162 
190 
190 
272 
272 

320 


Breadth. 


Ft.    In. 
39      0 


239      7 


292 
292 
272 
272 
318 
368 
368 
300 


332  6 

173  4 

290  9 

>29  1 

165  0 


182 
225 
325 
310 
348 
317 
212 
213 
229 
310 
310 
335 
317 
267 
265 
283 
283 
283 
280 
280 
280 
378 
300 
300 
300 


24 
32 
32 
38 
38 

38 


18   a 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


1 
1 
6 
6 
1 

38  4| 
38  4i 
38      1 

35      3i 


27  3 

38  lOi 

39  1} 

28  li 


Depth. 


23 
35 
38 
38 
39 
39 
31 
32 
32 
40 
40 
39 
39 
40 
40 
37 
36 
37 
40 
40 
40 
50 
38 
38 
38 


Ft. 
21 
9 
15 
15 
24 
24 

27 


16      0 


6      0 


23 
23 
24 
24 
21 
28 
28 
23 

20 


8      2 


22 
21 


Tonnage. 


11     0 


18 
20 
23 
23 
28 
21 
11 
11 
11 
22 
22 
24 
21 
24 
26 
21 
22 
21 
24 
24 
24 
17 
22 
22 
22 


Nnm- 
ber. 


2,666 
846 
1,246 
1,246 
2,029 
2,093 

2,618 
1,121 

75 

2,265 
2,265 
1,997 
1,992 
2,426 
3,532 
3,548 
2,335 

1,575 

2,480 

240 

2,359 
2,765 

425 

2,870 
450 
1,049« 
2,735 
2,722 
2,840 
2,839 
857 
857 
993 
2,131 
2,131 
2,264 
2,839 
2,140 
2,140 
2,010 
2,010 
2,010 
2,700 
2,700 
2,700 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Diameter. 


Ft.   In. 
11    10 


12 
12 
18 
20 
10 

8 
10 

8 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
11 
10 
14 

7 

9 
13 
13 
10 


Length. 


Ft.   In. 
10     0 


10 
10 


10      0 


9    11 


Ha) 


(a) 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

22 

H 


11 

11 


(a) 


Diameter  and 
stroke. 


34  and  60 
24  and  36 
28  and  42 
28  and  42 
38  and  68 
38  and  68 


40  and  74  x  72 


24   and  44  x  44 


20  X  24 


"Wheel 
diameter 


34  and  60 
34  and  60 
38  and  68 
38  and  68 
40  and  74 
42iaud74gz:  60 
42i  and  74^2  60 
36  and  60  x  54 

28  and  53  x  48 

42iand78  x  54 

26  X  72 


38  and  68 
38  and  68 


28  X  36 


42iand82 
28i  and  40 
38  and 
48  and  90 
42^  and  82 
28 


Ft.  In. 
14  0 
8 
12 
12 
15 
15 


and  56 

Tr 

72    -j 

and  70 

X 

54 

63 

X 

L44 

53 

X 

144 

53 

X 

144 

and  74 

X 

64 

and  74 

X 

64 

and  70 

X 

54 

and  70 

X 

54 

and  74 

X 

64 

and  74 

X 

54     I 

and  62 

X 

54 

and  62 

X 

54 

and  62 

X 

64 

and  74 

X 

54 

and  74 

■y 

54 

and  74 

X 

64 

110 

X 

168 

and  66 

X 

54 

and  66 

X 

54 

and  66 

X 

54    J 

18 


14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15 

13 


lOSW 


15 
15 


16} 


(a) 


«  Hgnres  correspond  to  those  of  steamers  of  the  same  size  aboTe. 

carried  by  the  vessels  m  a  P;^^^,f  J«^^^^^^^^  and  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed  than  the  vessels 

more  of  the  given  varieties  of  goods  on  a  hght^  draugnt  o  _  ^  ^    ^^^^^^ 

already  in  the  trade.    This  idea  would  l^  wo  ked^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  successful,  and  the  two 

interest,  in  order  to  show  his,  confidence  mj.    f !  "f  ™apa«ity.  Fifteen  hundred  men  can  be  employed 

establishments  have  at  times  ^^^tlmlfcZ^     l^^oZ^^^  A™  that  measures 

m  the  works  at  New  York,  and  about  3  000  at^^^^^^  inventive  and  faithful  by  a  system  of 
are  taken  to  secure  willing  work  from  the  men.     xney  aie  euouuiag^ 
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rewards  and  promotion.  Furthermore,  the  personnel  of  the  ship-yard  is  kept  at  a  high  grade  of  character  by 
the  constant  recruiting  of  young  men  of  mechanical  education  who  are  fresh  from  school  and  are  given  a  chance 
to  go  into  the  yard  and  rise. 

The  vessels  built  at  Chester  include  many  of  note.  The  City  of  Peking  and  the  City  of  Tokio'ran  for  a  long  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  China,  and  were  large  carriers  of  cargo  and  small  burners  of  coal.  The  Para  and  the  Eio  de 
Janeiro  were  the  builder's  own  venture  in  the  way  of  a  line  of  steamships  to  Brazil,  in  which  trade  they  ran  for 
three  years,  being  then  withdrawn  and  sold  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  All  of  the  coasting  steamers  have  long, 
sharp,  wedge  like  bows,  good  runs,  and  easy  lines,  and  have  been  remarkable  for  their  speed,  light  draught,  and 
cargo-carrying  power.  The  City  of  Washington,  built  in  1877,  made  in  1879  the  run  from  Havana  to  New  York, 
1,230  miles,  in  75  hours  21  minutes,  the  fastest  ocean  time  then  recorded  for  a  consecutive  period  of  75  hours. 
Her  average  speed  was  16f  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  steamer  Newport,  built  afterward  by  this  firm,  made 
the  same  run  in  72  hours  15  minutes.  Mr.  Roach  is  now  building  a  sailing  vessel  of  about  2,040  tons,  besides  many 
steamers. 

A  yard  was  established  in  1880  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  building  of  vessels,  engines,  and  boilers, 
under  the  title  of  the  Pioneer  iron  works.  A  foundery,  machine-shop,  and  blacksmith-shop  were  put  up  and  fitted 
with  machinery,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $75,000,  and  eight  or  ten  vessels  were  built  in  that  and  the  next  two  years, 
consisting  of  tugs,. yachts,  and  small  passenger  and  freight  boats;  but  the  concern  did  not  prosper,  and  has  since 
gone  out  of  existence. 

At  Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware,  besides  the  two  yards  devoted  to  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels,  there 
are  two  large  yards  engaged  in  iron-  and  steel-ship  building.  The  industry  was  established  here  at  an  early  date. 
The  city  is  practically  as  near  to  cheap  coal  and  iron  as  though  it  were  planted  upon  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  same 
freight  rates  govern  deliveries  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  at  Philadelphia ;  in  fact,  iron-ship  yards  can 
be  located  advantageously  anywhere  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  for  a  distance  of  90  miles  so  far  as 
cheap  materials  are  concerned.  The  two  yards  in  Wilmington  devoted  to  this  industry  are  those  of  The  Harlan 
&  HoUingsworth  Company  and  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  Both  concerns  build  railway  cars,  but  both  have 
extensive  ship-building  plant,  and  rank  among  the  four  leading  establishments  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the 
industry  now  under  consideration. 

The  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company  began  business  in  1836  and  built  the  first  iron  coasting  steamer 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  In  1843  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  merchant  marine, 
and  after  having  turned  out  two  small  iron  vessels  began  the  construction  of  the  steamer  Bangor,  which  was 
completed  and  launched  in  the  following  spflng,  and  was,  as  stated,  the  pioneer  of  the  great  fleet  of  American- built 
iron  steamers  that  has  sprung  into  existence  in  the  last  forty  years  to  take  the  place  of  the  old-time  heavy  wooden 
coasting  craft.  The  success  of  the  Bangor  brought  Wilmington  at  once  into  active  competition  with  New  York  as 
well  as  with  the  eastern  wooden-ship  yards  in  the  construction  of  the  large  number  of  iron  steamers  which  the 
coasting  and  inland  trades  began  to  demand.  Wilmington  had  skilled  labor  and  cheap  materials,  and  a  low  scale 
of  wages  prevailed,  because  operatives  could  afford  to  accept  them  on  account  of  cheap  rents  and  moderate  living 
expenses.  In  the  early  years  of  the  struggle  to  establish  an  American  iron-ship  building  industry  The  Harlan  & 
HoUingsworth  Company  stood  practically  alone,  for  there  were  then  few,  if  any,  concerns  in  the  country  sufiflciently 
well  equipped  to  execute  contracts  regularly  for  the  large  class  of  iron  vessels.  The  success  of  their  yard  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  vessel  produced  was  built  with  as  much  care  in  design  and  construction  as  though  it  were 
being  made  by  an  owner  for  himself,  and  the  behavior  of  the  vessels  afterward  was,  in  consequence,  a  standing 
advertisement  of  the  good  qualities  both  of  iron  ships  and  American  work.  The  yard  received  many  orders,  and  it 
has  been  busily  engaged  from  the  first  in  building  iron  vessels  of  every  description,  its  product  being  the  most 
varied  of  that  of  any  American  establishment.  The  concern  covers  43  acres  of  ground,  on  which  there  are  about 
fifty  different  shops  and  buildings.  Those  employed  in  ship  work  are  supplied  with  machinery  modern  in  type 
and  massive  in  build.  The  plant  includes,  among  other  things,  shears  for  trimming  heavy  plates,  planers,  rolls 
for  bending  plates  to  the  proper  curvature  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  machines  for  punching  rivet  holes  in  frames 
and  plates,  hydraulic  riveting  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  rivets  can  be  clinched  solidly  with  one  thrust  by  steam- 
power,  frame-heating  furnaces,  bed-plates  for  bending  the  angle-iron  frames  to  the  proper  outline,  steam-hammers, 
mold-lofts  and  pattern  shops,  and  the  proper  apparatus  for  constructing  engines  and  boilers.  On  the  wharf  there 
is  a  set  of  masting  shears  that  can  handle  a  weight  of  100  tons,  and  engines  and  boilers  are  lifted  almost,  bodily  into 
the  air  and  deposited  gently  in  their  places  in  the  hulls  floating  alongside.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  iron-ship 
building  in  America  is,  in  large  part,  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  this  description.  The  water-front  is  1,350 
feet  long,  and  the  yard  has  a  large  dry-dock.  About  3,000  men  can  be  employed  by  this  establishment.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  iron-ship  yards  with  large  plant,  this  constitutes  a  valuable  resource  of  public  importance  to  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  four  large  yards  on  the  Delaware  did  not  exist  the  government  would 
be  compelled  to  maintain  several  establishments  of  similar  magnitude  for  naval  purposes,  with  their  consequent  great 
expense  for  the  repairs  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company  is  now  building  vessels  of  steel  in  response  to  the  demand  for  the 
employment  of  that  material.  One  iron  sailing  vessel,  the  bark  Iron  Age,  built  at  this  yard,  was  finished  in 
1869,  and  had  the  following  dimensions:  Length,  142  feet;  beam,  30  feet;  depth,  18^  feet.    During  the  war  there 
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■were  constructed  the  following  vessels  for  the  government :  The  iron-clad  double- turreted  monitor  Amphitrite, 
the  iron-  sloop-of-war  Ranger,  and  the  iron-clad  monitors  Patapsco,  Saugus,  and  Ifapa.  Charles  Morgan,  of  Xew 
Tork,  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  to  understand  the  advantage  of  iron  hulls  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  up  to 
1882  this  yard  had  built  for  his  coasting  lines  no  fewer  than  31  iron  steamers.  Propellers  of  the  largest  and  finest 
class  have  been  the  favorite  product  of  the  yard,  but  orders  have  also  been  taken  for  steam  craft  of  almost  every 
description,  and  during  late  years  a  study  has  been  made  of  side-wheel  bay  and  river  steamboats.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  vessels  built  at  this  yard : 
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Class. 


Name. 


For  whom. 


Tonnage.    Kind. 


Type. 


Year 
bnUt. 


Hemarks. 


Steam  propeller. 


Bangor  . 


Parties  in  Maine. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ashland 

Ocean 

W.  Whilden  . 


George  W.  Aspinwall. 

do 

Anthony  Eeybold 


Steam  ferry-boat. . 

Steivmship 

Steam  ferry-boat. . 

Steamer 

Steam  ferry-boat. 


Hnll  for  dredge  . 


steamer 
Do.., 


Steamboat  ■ 
Do 


Steamboat . 


Steam  ferry-boat. 


Steamboat 

Steam  ferry-boat . 
Steamboat 


Do 

Steam  propeller. 


Steam  propeller. 

Iron  barge 

Steam  propeller. 


Bell  beacon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Steam  propeller. 
Steamboat 

Do 


Steam  ferry-boat 
Steamboat 


Do., 


Delaware 

Willamette 

Winnissimmet . 

Victoria 

Dido 


Clayton . 
Bulwer  . 


Steam  ferry-boat 


Richard  Stockton. 


Wyoming 

Zephyr  

Major  Eeybold. 

Maryland 


Winnissimmet  Ferry  Company. 

George  W.  Aspinwall 

Winnissimmet  Ferry  Company - 

Island  of  Trinidad , 

Camden  and  Philadelphia  Ferry 
Company. 

Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Ca- 
nal Company. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt 


Thomas  A.  Morgan. 

Tri-Mountain 

Ogden 


Isaac  C,  Lea 

Thomas  Sparks. 


San  Carlos 

Eichard  Willing . 

Planet 

Sophia 


W.  W.  Harllee  . 


14  S  B 


Kahnkee  

Iiogan 

James  A.  Eequa  ■ 


Hunter  Woodis  . 
Curlew 


Swan  

Amazon 

Saint  Mary's... 
General  Rusk . 


.do  . 


Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company. 

Pbiludelphia  and  Havre  de  Grace 
Steamboat  Company. 

Joint  account,  Cape  Fear  River. 


Reybold  Bros 


Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 


Rookhill,    Burden,    Cone,    and 

others. 
Winnissimmet  Ferry  Company. 

Accessory  Transit  Company  of 
Nicaragua. 


-do  . 


Philadelphia  Steam   Propeller 

Company. 
Accessory  Transit  Company  of 

jSicaragua. 
Baltunore      and     Philadelphia 

Steamboat  Company. 
Philadelphia   Steam   FropeEer 

Company. 

do 

Delaware   and   Eaiitan   Canal 

Company. 
Wilmington  and   Ealeigh    and 
Wilmington  and  Manchester 
Eailroad  Company. 

United  States  government 

do 

do 

do 

;do 

D.  Clark,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C . . 

W.  Whilldou  and  others 

New  Granada  Canal  and  Navi- 
gation Company  of  New  York. 

City  of  Norfolk 

Dr.  Thomas  Warren,  Edenton, 

N.C. 
John  Eichardson,  Savannah 


John  A.  Moore,  Augusta . 


Claghom  and  Cunningham,  Au. 

gusta. 
Harris,  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  Or- 

ieans,  La. 


300 
300 
450 

270 
450 
270 
750 
220 


Iron  . 

..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 


..do. 
..do. 


100    ..do 


150 
ISO 


520 
150 
450 

1,150 


520 

280 

160 

160 
600 

650 

450 

390 

390 
100 

220 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
150 
320 


.do. 
-do  . 

.do. 

.do  . 
-do- 
.do  . 

.do. 


..do. 
..do. 

-do. 

..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


750 
350 

220 

450 

450 

750 


.do. 
.do. 


Propeller . 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 


-do  ..  Side  wheel-, 
.do  ...  Propeller... 
.do  ... do 


do. 
.do. 


Propeller . . 

Stem  wheel 
...do 


Side  wheel. 
...do 


.do. 
.do  . 


.do. 

.do  . 

.do-.. 

.do... 
.do... 


..do 

..do , 

.Side  wheel.. 

...do , 

Propeller . . 


.do.., 
.do.., 
-do.- 


Propeller . 


Propeller . . . 
Side  wheel.. 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do  .., 
-do  .., 
.do., 
.do.. 


....do 

Stern  wheel. 
Side  wheel.. 

....do  


1844 

1844 
1844 
1845 

1846 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 

1851 

1851 
1851 

1851 

1851 
1851 
1852 

1852 


1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 
1853 

1854 

1854 

1854 

1854 
1865 

1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 
1835 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 

1850 
1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1856 


Twin-screw  engines.  Burned  at  sea ;  repaired 
and  sold  to  United  States  government. 

Lost  during  the  war. 

Do. 

Altered  into  a  propeller ;  running  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Engine,  28  inches 
diameter  by  26  inches  stroke.  « 

Of  Boston,  Mass. 


Of  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Freeman  Rawdon. 

Inclined  low-pressure  engine,  31  inches  diam- 
eter by  7  feet  stroke. 


For  service  on  Chagres  river.  High-pressure 
engine,  9J  inches  diameter  by  3  feet  stroke. 

For  service  on  Chagres  river.  '  High-pressure 
engine,  9^  inches  diameter  by  3  feet  stroke. 

Running  on  North  river  as  an  excursion  boat. 
Vertical  beam-engine,  48  inches  diameter  by 
12  feet  stroke. 

2  low.pressure  vei-tical  condensing  beam-en 
gineu,  29  inches  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke. 

2  inclined  engines,  14  inches  diameter  by  4  feet 

stroke. 
Running  on   Delaware  river.    Low-preesnre 

vertical  condensing  beam-engine,  40  inches 

diameter  by  12  feet  stroke. 

Still  in  nse  as  a  transfer  steamer  in  service  of 
New  England  Transfer  Company  between 
Jersey  City  and  Harlem ;  thoroughly  over- 
liauled  in  1883.  Two  horizontal  low-pressure 
condensing  engines,  40  inches  diameter  by 
8  feet  stroke. 

Low-pressure  vertical  condensing  beam-engine, 
44  mches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Low-pressure  vertical  condensing  beajn.engine, 
36  mches  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke. 

2  inclined  engines,  16  inches  diameter  by  5 
feet  stroke. 

Do. 

High-pressure  engine,  32  inches  diameter  by  28 
inches  stroke. 

Low-pressure  engine,  44  inches  diameter  by  11 
feet  stroke. 

High-prefisure  engine,  28  inches  diameter  by  26 
Inches  stroke. 


Low-pressure  engine,  26  inches  diameter  by  C 
feet  stroke. 


Engine  24  inches  diameter  by  20  inches  stroke. 

Two  high-pressure  engines,  24  inches  diameter 
by  8  feet  stroke. 


Low-pressure  engine,  29  inches  diameter  by 

9  feet  stroke. 
2  high-pressuii'  engmus,  14  inches  diameter  by 

5  feet  stroke  * 
2  high-pressure  engines,  22  inches  diameter  by 

6  tcet  stroke. 

2  low-pressure  engines,  30  inches  diameter  by 

8  feet  stroke. 
Low-pressure  engine,  44  inches  diameter  by 

11  feet  stroke. 
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Cla«s. 


Steamboat 

Do 

Do 

Steftm  propeller. 
Stea.m'boat 


Barge 

Do 

Steam  propeller. 

Steamship  .. 

Steamboat 


Steam  tug  . 

Btmgo 

Steamship . 


Barge 

Steamboat  ■ 
Steamship  . 


Steam  propeller. 

Steam  tug' 

Steamship 


Do. 


Do. 


Steam  tug  . 


Do 

Steam  propeller. 


Do 

Steamship , 

Steam  propeller.. 


Lighter 

Steamboat . 

Steamship . 


Do 

Steamboat . 


Steam  propeller.. 
Do , 


Steamship . 

Steam  tug . 

Do 


Steamship 

Ircn-clad  monitor 

Steamship '. 


Do 

Iron-clad  monitor. 
Steamship '.. 


Iron-clad  monitor 

Steamer 

Do 

Lighter 


Kame. 


John  A.  Warner. . 

Antioquia 

Cecile 

J.  S.  Shriver 

Pilot  Boy 


Faith 

Hope 

Ellen  S.  Terry  . 

Matagorda 

Ariel 

Flamenco 


Arizona  . 


Enterprise. - 
Georgianna. 
Champion  .. 


Indianola 

Indio 

Benj.  Deford. 


S.  E.  Spanlding  . 


Adriatic  . 


Champion  ... 
F.  W.  Brune  . 


Fairfield 

W.  G.  Hewes. 

Louisiana 

Honduras 


YirginiaDare  . 
Hatteras 


Salvador 

Tequen&araa. 


For  whom. 


J.  Cone  and  others 

Everett  &  Brown,  New  Tork 
Fenn,  Peck,  and  others 


Tonnage 


Baltimore     and     Philadelphia 
Steamboat  Company. 

Captain  Whillden 


David  Clai-k,  N.  C 

, do 

O.G.Terry,  Hartford, Conn. 


C.  Vanderbilt . 


Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Bailroad  Company. 

Panama  Bailroad  Company .... 

E.A.Joy,S.A 

Chcrles  Morgan 


J.  H,  Anthony  . . 
G.  E.  H.  Leffler  . 
C.  Vanderbilt... 


C.  de  Goicoarea , 

Fernando  J.  L.  Calvo,  Cuba 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Company. 

do 


Austin Charles  Morgan 


General  Bnmside  . 
Martha  Stevens 


Saint  Mary's.. 
S.  F.  Du  Pont . 
Bescue 


Crescent.. 
Patapsco  . 
Vineland  . 


Alliance 

Saugus 

Clinton 


Napa 

Frances  No.  1- 
Louise 


S.  &  J.  M.  Flanagan  . 


-do  . 


New  York  and  Baltimore  Trans- 
portation Company. 

D.  D.  Simmons  &  Bro 

Charles  Morgan 

S.  &  J.  M.  Flanagan 

James  Bishop  &  Co 

Panama  Enilroad  Company 

Albemarle  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  Morgan 


Panama  Eailroad  Company . 


United  Magdalena   Steamboat 
Company. 

E.F.  Loper 

New  Tork  and  Baltimore  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Charles  Morgan 


S.  and  J.  M.  Flanagan. 
Our  own  account 


Charles  Morgan 

United  States  government . 
E.D.Wood&Co 


J.  B.  Bloodgood 

United  States  government . 
Charles  Morgan 


United  States  government . . 

Charles  Morgan 

do 

Panama  Eailroad  Company . 


630 

600 

460 

450 

375 

160 
150 
460 

1,250 


100 

30 

1,100 

160 

750 

2,000 

450 

100 

1,500 


1,500 

1,150 

120 

120 
450 

190 
2,250 
750 
ISO 
260 
400 

1,450 

1,600 

250 

■650 
460 

1,400 

160 

160 

1,400 

1,200 

450 

650 
1,500 
1,450 

850 

850 

850 

220 


Kind. 


Type. 


Iron  .. 
..do... 
..do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 

.do  . 

.do. 

.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


..do. 


.do  .. 
.do  .. 


.do. 
.do  . 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Side  wheel. 

...do  

...do 


Steam  pro- 
peller. 

Side  wheel. 


Propeller . . 
Side  wheel. 

...do  

Propeller . . 

Side  wheel. 


Side  wheel. 
...do  


Propeller . . 
...do 

Side  wheel - 


do  . 


...do  

Propeller . 

-„do 

...do  


...do  

Side  wheel. . 
Propeller . . . 
Stem  wheel 


do... 

Side  wheel. . 

do... 

...  do : 

do... 

Propeller . . . 

do... 

do  ... 

Propeller . . . 

do  ... 

....do ^ 

do... 

Side  wheel. - 

do... 

Propeller . . . 

do... 

....do  

do... 

Side  wheel . . 

do... 

Propeller . . . 

do  ... 

....do 

do  ... 

...  do  

do... 

..  do 

do... 

Side  wheel.. 

do... 

Propeller  . . . 

do... 

Side  wheel . . 

do... 

....do 

do... 

- 

Tear 
built. 


1856 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 

1857 
1857 
1857 

1858 

1858 

1858 
1858 
1858 

1858 
1858 
1858 

1858 
1859 
1859 

18,'i9 

1859 

1860 

1860 
1860 

1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
I860 
1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 
1861 

1862 

1862 

1861 

1862 

1862 

1862 

1862 
1863 
1863 


1863 
1803 


Ecmarks. 


Low-pressure  engine,  44  inches  diameter  by 
11  feet  stroke. 

2  hi^h-pressure  engines,  24  inches  diameter  by 
8  feet  stroke. 

Low-pressure  engine,  38  inches  diameter  by 
10  ffeet  stroke. 

High-pressure  engine,  28  inches  diameter  by 
26  inches  stroke. 

Machinery  taken  from  the  steamer  Napoleon. 


High-pressure  engine,  28  inches  diameter  by 
26  Inches  stroke. 

Eunning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Beam  engine, 
44  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Engines  out  of  steamer  W.  Whillden,  28  inches 
diameter  by  26  inches  stroke. 

Engine  18  inches  diameter  by  18  inches  stroke. 


Eunning  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Beam  engine, 
44  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Machinery  taken  from  the  steamer  Gladiator. 

Lost  at  sea ;  2  engines,  42  inches  diameter  by 

10  feet  stroke. 

Engine  32  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 
Engine  26  inches  diameter  by  24  inches  stroke. 

Low-pressure  engine,  56  inches  diameter  by 

11  feet  stroke.  Eunning  now  among  the 
West  India  islands;  name  afterward 
changed  to  the  San  Jacinto. 

Lost  at  sea  in  a  cyclone.  Low-pressure  engine, 
56  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke ;  name 
changed  afterward  to  San  Salvador. 

Now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Beam  engine,  44 
inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

High-pressure  engine,  18  inches  diameter  by  * 
18  inches  stroke. 
Do. 
Engine  28  inches  diameter  by  26  inches  stroke. 

Engine  18  inches  diameter  by  18  inches  stroke. 
Now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Engine  32  inches  diameter  by  28  inches  stroke. 
Engine  9  inches  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke. 

Sold  to  government  and  called  Delaware. 
Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Engine  50  inches 
diameter  by  11  feet  stroke.  Called  St.  Mary 
when  built. 

Burned  and  wrecked.  Engine  48  inches  diam- 
eter by  54  inches  stroke. 

Two  engines,  21  inches  diameter  by  6  feet 

stroke. 
Engine  30  inches  diameter  by  28  inches  stroke. 

High-pressure  engine,  28  inches  diameter  by 

26  inches  stroke. 
Now  in  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Engine  50  inches 

diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 
Low-pressure  engine,  26  inches  diameter  by  24 

inches  stroke. 

Sold  to  United  States  government.  Low- 
pressure  engine,  26  inches  diameter  by  24 
inches  stroke. 

Now  in  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Engine  50  inches 
diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Two  Ericsson  engines,  40  inches  diameter  by 

22  inches  stroke. 
High-pressure  engine,  24  inches  diameter  by 

24  inches  stroke. 
Engine  34  inches  diameter  by  34  inches  stroke. 
Engine  48  inches  diameter  by  24  inches  stroke. 
Now  in  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Engine    50  inches 

diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 
Low-pressure  engine,  22  inches  diameter  by  30 

inches  stroke. 
IntheWestlndies.  Engine  50  inches  diameter 

by  11  feet  stroke. 

Eunning  on  Chesapeake  bay.  Engine  50 
inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 
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VESSELS  BUILT  BY  THE  HARLAN  &  HOLLINGSWORTH  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE— Continued. 


Class. 


Steam  propeller. 

Steamer 

Steamship 


Do 

Do 

Steamboat . 


Do. 


Steamer  . 
Do... 


Steamboat . 


Lanncli  ... 
Do 

SteameUp  . 

Do 


Barge. 


Steamship  . 


Barge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Steam  feny-boat. 


Bark.... 
Ice-boat . 


Do 

Steam  collier  . 


Steamship 

Do 

Do , 

Steam  propeller. . 


Steam  tug  . 
Steamship . 


Do 

Do 

Steam  ferry-boat. 
Steamer 


Laanoh 

Do 

Steamship . 


Do 

Steam  propeller. . . 
Steam  ferry-boat. 


Name. 


Tergoechea. 


Wilmington  .- 
Frances  No.  2. 
Morgan 


Haixis 

Harlan 

Lady  of  the  Lake  - 


Mary. 


City  of  Norfolk... 
City  of  Lawrence. 


Lanra . 


J.  "W.  Garrett. 
Josephine 


Sne.... 
Carrie  . 
lanthe . 


Twilight... 
Costa  Kioa . 


Southampton  - 
Maggie 


Iron  Age .  . 


Leopard  . . 
Wyanoke. 


Hutchinson. 


Whitney. 

Koanoke 

William  Crane - 

Helen 

Transfer 

Old  Dominion. . 


Acapulco . 
Granada . . 
Peerless . . 
Gussie  — 


For  whom. 


TTnited  Magdalena   Steamboat 
Company, 

Williams  &  Guion 

Charles  Morgan 

do 


Tonnage.   Kind. 


.do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 

-do  . 

.do  . 


Norwich  and  New  York  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Charles  Morgan 


Panama  Hailroad  Company 

do 

New  York  and  Baltimore  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Charles  Morgan 


Our  account 

P.  L.  AVillingham  and  others . . . 

New  York  and  Baltimore  Trans, 
portation  Company. 

Captain  Crawford  and  others  .  - 

Panama  Bailroad  Company 


General  Whitney . 
Johns  Hopkins  . . . 

Westover 

Pennsylvania 

Eiohmond 

Hampton 


.do  . 
-do  . 
-do  . 
-do  . 
.do  . 
-do  . 


Bast  Eiver  Ferry  Company 

Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Con> 

pany. 

Tapper  &  Seattle 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal 

Company. 

do 

Philadelphia  and  Heading  Eail- 
road  Company. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 
Chas.  Morgan  


-do  . 


Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad 
Company. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Pacific  MailSteamshipCompany, 

do 

Gloucester  Ferry  Company 

Charles  Morgan 


Panama  Kailroad  Company. 


.do. 


Metropolitan  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com. 
pany. 

Camden  and  Philadelphia  Steam 
Ferry  Company. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

....do 


300     Iron  . 


750 

860 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

800 

850 

900 
1,400 

850 

220 
220 
450 

1,500 

600 
250 
350 

420 
600 

220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
500 
375 

650 
50 

SO 
609 

2,067 

1,435 

1,338 

531 

1,418 

350 

101 

2,223 

3,000 

3,000 

299 

998 

260 

260 

1,849 

1,471 
577 
320 

1,438 
624 


..do... 

..do  ... 

do... 


..do. 
.do  . 
-do  . 

.do  . 

.do. 
.do  . 

.do  . 


do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 

..do... 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

..do  .. 
..do-. 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
-.do  .. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do  . 
.do  . 

-do... 

.do... 

-do... 

-do... 

.do  .-- 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 


.do  .. 
-do., 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Type. 


Side  wheel . 

Propeller . . 
Side  wheel . 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 
do  . 

.do  . 

.do. 
.do. 

-do  . 


Propeller  . . 
Side  wheel . 


-do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


...do 

Propeller . 


Side  wheel. 
...do 


.do 

.do 

.do... 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Propeller . . 

Side  wheel.. 

...do 

...do 

Propeller  . . 

...do 

Side  wheel. 

Propeller . . 

Side  wheel - 

Propeller . . 

...do 

Side  wheel. 
...do .' 


Propeller  . . 

...do 

...do 

Side  wheel. 
Propeller  . . 
Side  wheel. 


Year 
buUt. 


1864 

1864 
1864 
1865 

1865 
1865 
1865 

1865 

1866 
1866 

1866 

1867 
1867 
1867 

1867 

1867 
1867 
1868 

1868 
1868 

1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 


1856 

1856 
1870 

1870 

1870 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 

1873 
1873 
1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1873 

1874 


Eemarks. 


Two  engines  (high-pressure),  21  inches  diam- 
eter by  6  feet  stroke. 

Engine  44  inches  diameter  by  6  feet  stroke. 

Engine  50  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Gulfof  Mexico.    Engine  50  inches  diameter  by 
11  feet  stroke. 

Do. 

Do. 

Washington  and  Norfolk.    Engine  50  inches 
diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Gulf  of  Mexico.    Engine  50  inches  diameter  by 
11  feet  stroke. 

Do. 

On  Long  Island  sonnd.    Engine  65  inches  di- 
ameter by  11  feet  stroke. 

On  Long  Island  sound.    Machinery  from  the 
steamer  Magnolia. 


Lost  at  sea.    Engine  50  inches  diameter  by  11 

feet  stroke. 
Engine  32  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 
Engine  16  inches  diameter  by  6  feet  stroke. 


Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Kmming   on  the  Pacific    ocean.     Engine  48 
inches  diameter  by  66  inches  stroke. 


Engine  48  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 
Engine  32  inches  diameter  by  6  feet  stroke. 


Engine  40  inches  diameter  by  30  inches  stroke. 

New  York  to  Eichmond.    Engine  70  inches 
diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Gulf  of  Mexico.  Engine  taken  from  the  steamer 
Mary  Eoberts. 

Gulf  of  Mexico.    Engine  56  inches  diameter 
by  11  inches  stroke. 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  34  inches  diameter 
by  34  inches  stroke. 

Baltimore  to  Boston.    Engine  60  inches  diam- 
eter by  44  Laches  stroke. 

Engine  30  inches  diameter  by  6  feot  stroke. 

Engine  28  inches  diameter  by  28  inches  stroke. 

New  York  to  Eichmond.     Engine  75  inches 
diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 

Now  York  to  Aspinwall. 
San  Francisco  to  China. 
Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  8  feet  stroke. 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Engine  from  steamship  Mata. 
gorda. 


New  York  to  Boston.    Engine  36  inches  diame- 
ter by  60  iucliea  stroke. 

Baltimore  to  Boston.    Engine  60  inches  diame- 
ter by  44  inches  stroke. 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  34  inches  diaoieter 
by  34  inches  stroke. 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Engine  50  inches  di.-vmeter  by  60  inches  stroktf' 

Engine   38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  aire 
sold  to  Mexican  waters,  and  name  char 
to  Tlaootalpan.     Now  running  iu  Gv 
Mexico.  / 
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VESSELS  BUILT  BY  THE  HA.ELAN  &  HOLLINGSWOETH' COMPANY,  WILMINGTOI^,  DELAWARE— Continued. 


Class. 

Kame. 

For  whom. 

Tonnage. 

Kind. 

Type. 

Year 
built. 

Eemarks. 

Steam  ferry-boat 

City  of  Clielsoa 

Winnissimmot  Ferry  Company . 

273 

iron  .. 

Side  wheel-. 

1874 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Steam  propeller 

Shirly 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. , 

576 

..do... 

Propeller . . . 

1874 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  34  inches  diameter 
by  34  inches  stroke. 

TJnited,  States  goveniment 

1,100 

..do    .. 

...do  

1874 

In  the  United  States  service.    Compound  en- 
gines, 22  and  48J  inches  diameter  by  42  inches 
stroke. 

Baltimore  Ste;ipi  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

662 

..do... 

.--.do 

1874 

by  42  inches  stroke. 

Alhemarle    Steam    Navigation 
Company. 

459 

..do.- 

Side  wheel.. 

1875 

Machinery  from  the  steamboat  Ella 

Tangier 

Eastern  Shore  Steamhoat  Com- 

589 

..do  ... 

....do  

1875 

Engine  32  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

New  York  to  New  Orleans.    .  Engine  50  inches 
diameter  by  60  inches  stroke. 

Steamsliip 

pany. 

2,255 

..do.-- 

Propeller . . . 

1875 

Do 

.,  ..  clo    

2,255 
301 

-.do... 
..do  ... 

....do 

Side  wheel.. 

1875 
1875 

Do. 

Steam  ferry -boat 

Gloucester  Ferry  Company 

Camden  and  Philadelphia  Steam- 
boat Ferry  Company. 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Do 

371 

..do  ... 

....do  

1875 

Machinery  from  the  old  steamer  Delaware. 
Engine  26  inches  diameter  by  28  inches  stroke. 

New  York  to  New  Orleans.    Engine  50  inches 
diameter  by  60  inches  stroke. 

158 

do  . 

Propeller . . . 
---.do  

1875 

pany. 

2,270 

..do... 

1876 

Do 

Morsan  Citv 

do    

2,271 
664 

..do  ... 

....do  

1876 

Do. 

Delaware     Elver     Steamboat 
Company. 

..do  ... 

Side  wheel-. 

1876 

Engine  50  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 
Now  on  the  Delaware  river. 

Steam  yacht 

Carson  Lumber  Company 

20 

..do... 

Propeller  — 

1876 

Engine  10  inches  diameter  by  12  inches  stroke. 
Now  running  on  lake  Tahoe,  in  the  Eooky 
mountains. 

Steam  ferry-boat 

East  River  Ferry  Company 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

581 

do  . 

Side  wheel 

1876 

Engine  44  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk.    Engine  60  inches  diam- 
eter by  11  ieet  stroke. 

Carolina , 

984 

-.do... 

do 

1877 

Do 

B  S  Ford 

Chester  Elver  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. 

379 

..do... 

....do  

1877 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  38  inches  diameter 
by  9  feet  stroke. 

Steam  ferry-boat 

Columbia 

West  Jersey  Ferry  Company  -  - . 

380 

..do... 

...do  

1877 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Charles  Morgan 

1,157 

..do... 

Twin     pro- 
peller. 

1877 

Gulf  of  Mexico.      Twin  screws;    engine  30 
inches  diameter  by  36  inches  stroke. 

Steam  ferry-boat 

J"as.  M.  "Waterbnry. . 

Kasaau  Ferry  Company 

413 

-.do... 

Side  wheel.. 

1877 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Hull     :. 

American  Dredging  Company .  - 

69 

do 

1877 

1,285 

..do... 

.--.do 

1878 

Now  running  on  the  Delaware  river.    Engine 
66  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke. 

Steam  tug  . .'. 

Ijvles  &  Gilson 

30 

do 

Propeller  . . . 
Side  wheel 

1878 

Engine  14  inches  diameter  by  14  inches  stroke. 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Engine  66  inches  diameter  by  12  feet  stroke. 
Kan  on  the  route  between  Charleston  and 
Jacksonville. 

Mary  Morgan 

Saint  John's 

370 

do 

1878 

Commercial    Navigation   Com- 
pany. 

1,098 

..do... 

.--.do  

1878 

Yictor 

14 

do 

Propeller  . . . 
Side  wheel.. 

Engine  6  inches  diameter  by  8  inches  stroke. 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk.    Engine  50  inches  diam- 
eter by  11  feet  stroke. 

Steamer 

Virainia 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

990 

..do... 

1879 

Steam  yacbt 

E.  A.  Harvey 

Camden  and  Atlantic  Eailroad 
Company. 

East  Elver  Ferry  Company 

Oregon  and  California  Eailroad 
Company. 

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Trans- 
portation Company. 

7 

do 

Propeller  . . . 
Side  wheel.. 

1879 

Engine  18  inches  diameter  by  10  inches  stroke. 
Engine  88  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Steam  ferry-boat 

Cooper's  Point - 

389 

..do  ... 

1879 

Do 

do 

do 

Engine  44  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 
Engine  20  inches  diameter  by  60  inches  stroke. 

Baltimore  to  Boston.     Compound  engine,  24 
and  54  inches  diameter  by  48  inches  stroke. 

Do 

No  name  given    

Decatur  H.  Miller... 

do 

2,296 

..do... 

Propeller  . . . 

1879 

do 

Engine  38  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 
Engine  40  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Do 

■West  Jersey  Ferry  Company  - . . 

J.E.Busk ^ 

Philadelphia,    "Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Eailroad  Companies. 

394 

do 

do 

1879 

Sailing  yacbt 

Mischief 

111 
1,178 

do 

1879 
1880 

Canton 

..do... 

Side  wheel.. 

2  independent  engines,  "36  inches  diameter  by 
9  feet  s  troke.    Ti^ansfer  steamer  in  Baltimore 
harbor. 

1,380 
520 

do 

.-    do 

Steam  ferry-boat 

Long  Beach 

East  Elver  Ferry  Company 

..do... 

.--.do  

1880 

Engine  44  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 

Steamboat 

Potomac  Steamboat  Company. . . 

774 

do 

1880 

Engine  40  inches  diameter  by  9  feet  stroke. 
Engine  16  inches  diameter  by  16  inches  stroke. 
Compound  engine,  22  and  36  inches  diameter 
by  26  inches  stroke. 

Propeller . . . 
....do  

Pilot  boat 

Pilot 

Board  of  Maryland  Pilots 

190 

..do... 

1880 

City  of  "Worcester. . 

Norwich  and  New  York  Trans- 
portation Company. 

2,490 

..do... 

Side  wheel.. 

1881 

New  York  to  New  London.    Engine  90  inches 
diameter  by  12  feet  stroke. 

Steamboat 

Ida   

Maryland  Steamboat  Company  . 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

589 

do 

do 

1881 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  40  inches  diameter 

by  10  feet  stroke. 
Compound  engine,  26  and  44  inches  diameter 

by  36  inches  stroke. 

847 

..do... 

Propeller . . . 

1881 

Steam  ferry-boat 

Baltic 

"West  Jersey  Ferry  Company. .. 

Camden  and PhiladclphiaSteam- 
boat  Ferry  Company. 

399 

do 

Side  wheel 

1881 

Engine  42  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 
Engine  44  inches  diameter  by  10  feet  stroke. 

Do 

439 

..do... 

....do 

1881 

Do 

do 

439 

do 

do 

1881 

Do. 

Do 

435 

..do... 

....do 

1881 

Engine  (inclined)  38  Inches  diameter  by  9 
feet  stroke. 

Do 

Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company 
do 

730 

do 

..do 

1882 

Engine  46  inches  diameter  by  11  feet  stroke. 
Do. 

Do 

Chicago 

730 

..do.. 

....ao 

1882 

IRON  VESSELS. 
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VESSELS  BUILT  BY  THE  HAELAN  &  HOLLINGSWORTH  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWAEE-Continued. 


Class. 

Name. 

For  whom. 

Tannage. 

Kind. 

Type. 

Tear 
hnilt. 

Eemarks. 

Maryland  Steamljoat  Company . 

Chester  Eiver  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Eailroad  and  Ste.imship  Com- 
pany. 

De  Bary  Merchants'  Line 

589 

368 

3,264 

481 

Iron  . . 
..do... 
do 

Side  wheel. - 
Propeller . . . 
do 

1882 
1882 
1882 

1882 

Chesapeake  bay.    Engine  40  inches  diameter 
by  10  feet  stroke. 

Engine  26  inches  diameter  by  24  inches  stroke. 

Kew  York   and   New   Orleans.     Compound 
engine,  36  and  76  inches  diameter  by  54  mches 
stroke. 

TSvo  inclined  engines,  30  inches  diameter  by  6 
feet  stroke. 

Rteamslii'D 

£jXcelsior 

City  of  Jacksonville . 

..do... 

Side  wheel.. 

132,  606 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company  has  built  about  100  iron  vessels,  80  of  them  for  foreign  owners,  chiefly  in  South 
America.  A  few  of  the  above  have  been  built  of  steel,  on  foreign  account  also.  The  yard  has  especially  studied 
the  requirements  of  the  river  trade  of  South  America,  and  has  made  a  large  number  of  stern- wheel  and  side- wheel 
paddle  boats. 

One  of  the  large  vessels  of  this  concern  is  the  Hudson,  built  in  1874  for  the  Cromwell  line  to  New  Orleans  with 
engines  on  a  new  principle.  The  steamer  is  a  two-decker,  with  cabins  on  the  upper  dect,  and  is  schooner  rigged. 
Her  dimensions  are:  Eegister,  1,872  tons;  length  on  the  load-line  to  the  afterside  of  the  stern-post,  280  feet;  beam, 
molded,  34  feet ;  depth  from  upper  deck  to  keel,  26  feet.    Her  scantling  were  as  follows : 

Keel. — Bar-iron,  10  by  2}  inches,  scarfed  24  inolies. 

Stem. — Bar-iron,  10  by  2^  inches. 

Stern-posts. — Forward  or  propeller  post,  11  by  5  inches ;  rudder-post,  10  by  5  inches ;  bottom  part,  7  by  7  inches,  the  foot  extending 
forward  7  feet,  so  as  to  form  that  much  of  the  keel. 

Frames. — Angle-iron,  5  by  3  inches ;  i  inch  thick  for  160  feet  amidships ;  5  by  3  by  -^j  inches  forwaxd  and  aft  of  that ;  spacing,  24  inches. 
The  frames  are  double  under  the  engines ;  the  ftame  runs  to  the  main  deck,  and  the  forward  cants  to  the  forecastle  deck.  Reverse  angle- 
irons,  3i  by  3  by  -^  inches  for  180  feet  amidships,  then  3^  by  3  by  -ft,  running  to  the  main  deck  and  lower  deck  on  alternate  frames. 

Floor  plates. — Over  the  keel,  32  inches  deep,  -ft- inch  thick  for  170  feet  amidships;  forward  and  aft,  i  inch  thick,  and  not  less  than 
11  inches  deep  at  the  bilge — aU  Carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge.  In  the  ends  of  the  vessel  the  plates  increase  in  depth,  as  is  usual 
in  all  iron  vessels,  tying  the  sides  together  like  paJrtial  bulkheads. 

.Beams.— Lower  deck:  Bulb,  T-iron,  9  inches  deep,  i  inch  thick  for  160  feet  amidships ;  fore  and  aft,  8  inches  deep  by  i  inch  thick. 
Main  deck:  Same  kind  of  iron,  8  inches  deep  by  i  inch  thick  for  180  feet  amidships,  and  then  -^  inch  thick.  Angle-irons,  3^  by  3  by  -ft 
inch,  form  the  top  of  the  T  in  both  sets  of  beams.  Fifteen  orlop  beams  of  double  T-iron  in  the  hold,  10  inches  deep;  top  and  bottom 
flanges  5  inches  wide,  -ft  inch  thick ;  forward  of  the  forward  bulkhead,  angle-irons,  4^  by  4  by  -ft ;  forecastle  beams,  5  inches  deep,  -i^  thick. 

Stanchions. — Lower  hold,  3^  inches  in  diameter ;  between  decks,  3  inches. 

Plating.— QaihoaTds :  f  inch  thick  amidships,  -ft  forward  and  aft.  Bilge  and  bottom  strakes,  |  inch,  tapering  to  -ft  at  the  bow  and 
stern ;  from  the  bilge  to  the  sheer  strake,  -ft  inch  for  175  feet  amidships,  tapering  then  to  i  inch.  Sheer  strake,  H  inch  for  180  feet 
amidships ;  then  for  22  feet,  f  inch ;  then,  -ft  inch.  Forecastle  bulwark  plates,  ift  inch.  The  sides  are  double  riveted,  except  in  the  heavy 
plates  and  the  butts,  which  are  treble  riveted,  and  in  the  plates  which  are  not  more  than  ft  thick,  where  the  seams  are  single  riveted. 

Keelsons.— Main :  intercostal,  rising  the  full  depth  of  the  floor  plates  and  10  inches  above  them  of  i^inch  iron,  each  intercostal  plate 
bemg  secured  to  the  floors  by  two  angle-irons  at  each  end  3^  by  3  by  -iV  inch.  A  plate  10  inches  wide,  f  inch  thick,  is  laid  flat  on  top  of 
the  floors  each  side  of  the  intercostal  plates,  and  is  secured  to  the  latter  by  an  angle-iron  5  by  4  by  A  inch.  Two  angle-irons  of  the 
same  size,  continuous  fore  and  aft,  are  riveted  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  intercostal  plates,  and  on  top  of  them  again  is  a  flat  plate,  8 
inches  wide  and  ^  inch  thick.  This  collection  of  plates  and  angles  is  riveted  at  every  point.  Side  keelsons  are  put  in  half  way  to  the 
bilge  for  about  200  feet  amidships.  They  are  intercostal,  ft  inch  thick,  rising  5  inches  above  the  floors,  secured  to  the  floors  by  angle- 
irons  at  the  ends  Zi  by  3  by  ft-  inch,  and  by  a  continuous  angle-iron  fore  and  aft,  each  side  on  top  of  the  floors  5  by  4  by  -^  inch.  The 
bilge  keelsons  at  the  upper  and  lower  turn  of  the  bilge  are  composed  of  two  angle-irons,  each  5  by  4  by  -ft  inch,  riveted  back  to  back. 

StHngera.—Oa  the  ends  of  the  deck  beams,  all  three  tiers,  around  the  ship.  Lower  deck,  30  inches  wide  and  ft  inch  thick  for  140 
feet,  tapering  to  20  by  i  inch  at  ends.  Main  deck,  46  by  -ft  inch  amidships,  tapering  to  26  by  i  inch  at  the  ends,  riveted  to  the  shell  by 
pieces  of  angle-iron  and  to  frames  by  a  continuous  angle-iron  5  by  4  by  -ft  inch  thick.  On  hold  beams,  8  by  f  inch,  with  angle-irons  on 
top  of  and  below  the  beam  ends  4i  by  4  by  -ft  inch. 

Tie  plates.— Foie  and  aft  on  the  beams,  on  each  side  of  the  hatches,  on  lower  deck,  12  by  i  inch;  on  main  deck,  18  by  i  inch. 

Sumeads.—Foni  transverse,  i  inch  thick,  stiffened  with  angle-irons  5  by  3  by  i  inch,  spaced  3  feet  apart.  The  bulkheads  run  to  the 
main  deck,  and  are  water  tight.  There  are  bulkheads  on  each  side  of  the  engme  and  boiler  rooms,  forming,  with  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
hnn^lfers  for  coal.     Shaft  tunnel  of  -f-inch  iron. 

Budder.—Wionght  iron,  7i  inches  in  diameter  at  the  head,  the  frame  all  forged,  and  plated  with  |-inch  iron. 

SttJajarfcs.— Height,  3f  feet;  light  iron,  with  white  oak  rail,  7J  by  2}  inches. 

Wood  work.-Ceilmg  of  the  floor  of  the  hold,  2i-inch  pitch-pine;  sides  of  the  hold,  2-inch  pine;  decking,  4-inch  yellow  pmo; 
foremast,  72  feet  in  height  above  the  main  deck,  white  pine,  22  inches  in  diameter ;  mainmast,  80  feet  by  21  inches.  ^        ,  . 

BoiUrs.-Fouv  in  number,  return  tubular,  9  feet  in  diameter,  14  feet  long,  of  i-inch  iron,  with  140  tubes,  3i  inches  each;  safety- 
valves  set  at  77  pounds;  allowed  to  carry  75  pounds  of  steam ;  working  pressure,  65  pounds.  ,    ^    ,  ,  .     ^      ,. 

Mgines.-YeTtioal ;  surface-condensing  poppet-valve.  Cylinder,  48  inches  in  diameter,  6-foot  stroke ;  steam  cut-off  at  7  mches  from 
beginning  of  the  stroke ;  revolutions,  65  per  minute. 

Wheel— Screw ;  15  feet  in  diameter ;  22  feet  pitch ;  gun-metal  blades. 

Class. — A  1  for  20  years. 

The  engines  of  the  majority  of  propellers  are  of  the  compound  surface-condensing  type,  in  which  steam  is 
expanded  at  a  low  pressure.  In  the  Hudson,  however,  the  working  pressure  is  65  pounds.  The  ship  has  been 
driven  at  an  average  of  12J  knots  on  a  consumption  of  20  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  her  speed  often  averages  14 
knots  for  the  whole  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
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At  Baltimore  there  was  some  iron-ship  building  before  the  war,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  however.  One  of  the 
vessels  launched  by  Eoss  and  Thomas  "Winans  in  1858,  designed  to  be  a  new  type  of  express  steamer  and  to 
carry  only  passengers  and  a  small  quantity  of  valuable  freight,  was  180  feet  long,  with  16  feet  beam,  without 
keel  or  cutwater,  but  was  provided  with  four  high-pressure  engines.  The  hull  was  arched,  on  deck  in  such  way 
that  no  sea  that  came  aboard  could  be  retained,  and  the  boat  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  20  passengers, 
the  mails,  and  a  limited  amount  of  express  matter.  Baltimore  is  favorably  situated  for  the  construction  of  iron 
vessels.  The  war  interrupted  the  growth  of  the  business,  but  another  beginning  was  made  in  1872  by  the  construction 
of  two  composite  vessels  for  the  government  by  William  E.  Woodall  &  Co.,  the  small  sailing  vessels  Speedwell 
and  Bibb.  The  following  year  the  little  schooners  Palinurus  and  Research,  each  of  76  tons,  were  built  by  the 
the  same  firm,  and  in  1876  the  Earnest  of  80  tons,  the  Ready  of  80  tons,  and  the  Drift  of  87  tons,  all  schooners, 
and,  like  the  others,  all  for  the  coast  survey.  The  timbers  and  deck  frames  of  these  boats  were  of  angle-iron,  all 
the  rest  oak  and  pine.  Woodall  &  Co.  also  designed  the  composite  single-deck  propeller  Thomas  G-.  Gedney,  of  133 
tons,  for  the  coast  survey,  which  was  built  by  Delamater,  of  New  York,  in  1875.  This  vessel  was  130  feet  long  on 
deck,  24J  feet  beam,  molded,  and  8  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  The  stem,  apron,  knight-heads,  keel,  stern-post,  and 
deadwood  were  of  oak  and  locust,  and  the  planking  yellow  pine,  6  inches  thick  on  the  garboards,  4J  on  the  wales, 
and  3  on  the  bulwarks.  Yellow  pine,  12  by  5  inches,  was  used  for  the  plank-sheer  and  rail,  and  white  pine,  3f  inches 
square,  for  the  decking.  The  frames  were  of  angle-iron,  3  by  2  J  by  f  inches,  spaced  18  inches  ;  the  reverse  angles 
24  by  24  by  -fg,  extended  on  alternate  frames  to  6  inches  above  the  bilge  keelson  and  to  the  deck.  The  floor  plates 
were  12  inches  deep  over  the  keel,  f  inch  thick,  and  diminished  to  a  molding  of  3  inches  on  the  bilge.  Although  the 
vessel  had  a  wooden  keel  10  inches  square,  an  iron  keel  plate  was  laid  on  top  of  it  18  inches  wide  and  |  inch  thick, 
which  ran  clear  fore  and  aft  and  lapped  on  the  stem  and  the  stern-post.  The  keelson  was  intercostal,  of  f -inch  iron, 
with  flat  plates  on  each  side  of  it,  same  thickness  and  18  inches  wide,  and  with  an  angle-iron  on  each  side,  uniting 
the  vertical  to  the  flat  plates,  2  J  by  2^  by  ^  inches.  A  double  angle-iron  side  keelson  each  side  was  composed  of  5 
by  3  by  Tj^-g-inch  iron.  Bilge  keelsons,  double,  of  angle-iron,  3  inches  by  3J  by  f .  The  deck  beams  were  5  inch  bulb 
T-iron.  One  narrow  strip  of  f -inch  plating  about  9  inches  wide  was  riveted  to  the  frames  just  below  the  floor 
head,  and  another  18  inches  wide  was  riveted  on  the  timbers  as  a  sheer  streak.  There  were  3  bulkheads  of  J-inch 
iron.  The  planking  was  put  on  with  screw  bolts,  the  heads  countersunk,  cemented,  alhd  plugged  with  wood,  and 
five  streaks  on  the  bilge  were  edge-bolted  amidships  for  90  feet  with  f-inch  iron.  This  vessel  was  coppered  over 
the  planking.    The  hull  thus  made  was  light  and  strong,  and  the  vessel  did  good  service. 

In  1876  a  regular  iron-ship  yard  was  established  in  Baltimore  on  the  point  near  the  fort  by  the  firm  of  Malster  & 
Eeaney.  Shops  were  put  up  for  the  various  operations  of  the  ship-yard,  including  boiler  and  blacksmith,  machine, 
joiner,  and  boat  shops ;  also  a  foundery  and  mold-loft,  with  a  wareroom  500  feet  long,  and  office  and  store-room. 
A  large  basin  dry-dock  was  also  made  on  the  grounds  450  feet  long  and  113  feet  wide  on  top,  measured  inside  the 
basin  gates.  A  fair  equipment  of  machinery  was  purchased,  including  a  steam  riveter.  The  work  of  the  yard  has 
been  chiefly  boiler  building  and  repair  work,  but  vessels  have  been  built  from  time  to  time,  and  the  business 
appears  to  be  on  a  substantial  foundation.    The  following  was  the  production  up  to  the  census  year : 


Description. 


Name. 


Xind  of  wheel. 


When 
bnilt. 

Length 
■between 
perpendic- 
ulars. 

Beam 
molded. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

1870-77 

97    0 

22    0 

1877-78 

62    0 

16    0 

1877-78 

200    0 

34    0 

1877-78 

42    6 

6    9 

1878 

155    0 

29    0 

1879 

70    0 

16    6 

188n-'81 

125    0 

25    0 

1880-'81 

U6    3 

23    8 

1880-'81 

146    3 

23    8 

Depth  of 
hold. 


Tug 

Do 

Ice-boat 

Tacht 

Steamer 

Tng 

rerry-boat 

United  States  light-house  tender 

Do '- 


Alexander  Jones. 

Camilla 

P.  C.  Latrohe 

Chronometer 

Bnoch  Pratt 

Canton 

Eobert  Garrett  - . 

Holly 

Jessamine    


Screw 

...do  

Side  wheel . 

Screw 

Side  wheel. 

Screw 

Side  wheel . 

...do  

...do  


M.  In. 

10  Oi 
7    0 

14  0 
4  10 
's  6 
7    9 

11  0 
9  6 
9    G 


A  beginning  has  been  made  in  iron-ship  building  in  San  Francisco  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  iron  and  of  labor 
in  that  city.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  repair  work  on  two  large  Pacific  mail  steamers,  the  City  of  Peking  and 
the  City  of  Tokio,  by  men  sent  out  from  the  East;  but  in  1879  the  iron  propeller  Bolivar,  13  years  old,  was  taken 
out  of  water  and  enlarged  by  the  Risdon  iron  works  and  the  Dickie  Brothers,  wooden-ship  builders.  She  was 
built  in  Hull,  England,  and  sold  here  for  $20,000.  Registering  1,083  tons,  she  was  cut  in  two,  lengthened  68  feet, 
and  enlarged  to  1,462  tons  register  at  an  expense  of  $120,000. 

The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  visited  yearly  by  two  or  three  hundred  iron  sailing  vessels  from  England,  and 
whenever  an  accident  happens  to  any  of  them,  impairing  their  seaworthiness,  they  must  have  their  repairs  made 
there.  The  Risdon  iron  works  have  had  several  large  pieces  of  work  to  do  on  ships  driven  ashore  and  damaged. 
In  the  bottom  of  one  33  plates  were  put,  in  another  almost  an  entire  new  bottom  was  necessary,  and  there  have 
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been  a  number  of  similar  jobs.  In  1879  the  ship  Jessie  Osborne,  of  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  of  1,079  tons,  only  two 
years  old,  was  wrecked  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  had  a  large  hole  knocked  through  her  hull.  She  was 
bought  by  San  Francisco  shipping  men,  raised  by  tightening  the  decks  and  forcing  air  into  the  hull  under  great 
pressure,  towed  into  port,  and  there  repaired,  and  when  finished  cost  the  new  owner  about  $60,000.  Another  job 
of  work  was  on  an  English  iron  ship,  oil  laden,  which  took  fire  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  She  was  towed 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  and  then  to  San  Francisco,  when  the  beams  which  were  warped  by  the  heat  were  either 
straightened  or  replaced  and  the  whole  ship  was  repaired  and  made  as  good  as  new. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  Eisdon  works  and  the  Dickie  Brothers  have  acquired  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  iron  vessels,  and  have  lately  built  two  small  propellers,  one  for  a  local  water  boat,  the  other  of 
30  tons  for  owners  in  Ecuador.  The  water  boat  was  finished  in  the  winter  of  1881-'82,  and  is  65  feet  long,  13  feet 
beam,  and  7  feet  deep,  modeled  like  a  tug,  weighing  about  25  tons  with  everything  aboard  except  water.  The  tauk 
holds  10,000  gallons.  She  has  two  high-pressure  engines,  with  8  by  8  inch  cylinders,  and  two  boilers  6  by  6  feet, 
and  with  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  of  steam  develops  35  horse-power.  The  plating  is  J  and  ^  inch  thick;  the  deck 
is  of  corded  iron  plates  -fe  inch  thick.    The  rivets  of  the  shell  were  driven  cold. 

While  the  skill  has  been  acquired  necessary  for  iron-ship  building,  the  future  of  the  industry  in  California  is 
in  doubt.  Timber  is  too  cheap  to  encourage  a  demand  for  iron  sailing  ships,  and  propellers  can  be  built  in 
the  East  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  San  Francisco;  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  maritime  community  to  have 
on  the  Pacific  coast  the  present  means  of  repairing  disabled  iron  vessels. 

Iron  boats  were  first  introduced  on  a  river  in  the  South  about  1830,  the  pioneer  iron  boat  of  the  United 
States,  the  Codorus,  having  been  sent  to  that  part  of  the  country  about  that  year.  Information  in  regard  to  the 
matter  is  not  very  definite,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Savannah  river  had  a  number  of  iron  boats  at  an  early  period. 
Five  were  running  in  1835.  They  had  all  the  experiences  to  which  river  boats  are  subject.  One  of  them,  built  in 
1834,  was  hauled  out  in  1843  for  examination;  her  bottom  had  not  been  perceptibly  worn  in  nine  years'  service, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  her  repeated  encounters  with  snags,  except  an  indentation  here  and  there  in  the  hull. 

Iron  boats  were  first  introduced  in  the  West  in  1839.  The  experiments  in  Georgia  had  shown  their 
desirability  for  service  on  shallow  rivers.  Light  draught  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  boats  navigating  streams  where  the 
water  dwindles  in  dry  months  to  5  feet  draught  and  less,  and  toughness  and  strength  of  hull  are  important  where 
snags  and  sunken  logs  abound  in  the  river  bed.  The  experience  of  early  navigators  in  the  West  taught  them  the 
value  of  strong,  light,  safe  boats,  and  led  them  to  a  few  attempts  at  the  production  of  something  better  than 
wooden  hulls.  As  before  stated,  the  beginning  was  in  the  year  1839,  at  Pittsburgh ;  and  although  comparatively 
liew  boats  have  been  built,  yet  the  experience  of  late  years  has  fully  confirmed  the  lessons  of  the  earlier  time. 
Light  hulls  are  just  as  desirable  as  ever;  indeed,  they  become  more  desirable,  now  that  trade  has  reached  such 
large  proportions  and  steamers  must  carry  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  cargo,  instead  of  400  and  500  tons,  as  in 
1839;  and  strength  and  durability  also  continue  to  be  qualities  of  the  highest  importance.  About  one-half  the 
losses  in  the  West  are  due  to  the  snagging  of  wooden  boats,  their  hulls  being  necessarily  of  such  flimsy  construction 
that  the  first  strong  thrust  from  a  sunken  tree  sends  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Vessels  that  survive  the 
danger  of  snags  and  the  peril  of  fire- perish,  in  any  event,  from  natural  decay  alone  in  six  or  seven  years.  Ocean 
vessels,  with  their  heavy  frames  and  planking,  live  for  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  often  longer.  In  the  West  the  whole 
tonnage  of  the  rivers  must  be  renewed  every  six  or  seven  years.  In  a  fleet  so  perishable  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  excessive.  Natural  depreciation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  a  year;  insurance  ranges  from  8  to  12  per 
cent. ;  interest  is  not  less  than  6  per  cent.,  and  annual  cost  of  painting  and  repair  amounts  to  as  much  more. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  tonnage  in  the  West  is  therefore  from  30  to  35  per  cent.,  or  twice  that  of  the  ocean 
fleet.  Steamboat  men,  therefore,  thoroughly  understand  the  value  of  a  safer  and  more  durable  class  of  tonnage 
than  that  which  they  now  own,  and  nothing  except  the  cost  of  iron  boats  has  stood  in  the  way  of  their  universal 
adoption. 

The  pioneer  iron  boat  at  Pittsburgh  was  the  Valley  Forge,  which  was  built  at  the  iron  works  of  Eobinson, 
Minnis  &  Miller,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge.  She  was  165  feet  long,  25 
feet  beam,  and  5J  feet  deep,  and  was  a  side-wheeler.  This  first  experiment  was  regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  and  great  industry.  In  1841  the  boat  was  lengthened  15  feet,  making  her  180  feet  long,  and  over  the  paddle-wheel 
guards  she  was  50  feet  wide.  She  was  then  as  large  as  the  locks  at  Louisville  would  admit.  A  cabin  covered  her 
whole  deck,  with  accommodations  for  200  passengers.  The  frames  were  of  angle-iron,  the  beams  of  T-iron.  The 
plating  of  the  hull  was  i  inch  thick,  and  the  lower  deck  was  laid  with  ^-inch  iron  plates.  Her  keel  was  of  flat  plate 
iron,  12  inches  wide,  dished.  The  cylinder  timbers  and  frames  of  the  wheels  were  also  of  iron,  pwing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  hull  sbe  could  carry  400  tons  on  about  ^  feet  draught.  The  Valley  Forge  cost,  however,  twice  the 
amount  for  which  a  wooden  steamer  of  the  same  size  could  have  been  built.  She  ran  successfully  on  the  Obio, 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  rivers  until  1845,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a  packet  between  Nashville  and  ^ew 
Orleans,  and  was  sunk  once  in  the  Mississippi,  but  was  raised,  and  did  good  service  thereafter.  In  1845  sbe  was 
dismantled  and  broken  up.  Trade  had  increased  in  the  West,  and  boats  of  twice  her  size  were  being  built  and  run  at 
small  additional  expense.  Her  machinery  was  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  the  iron  of  the  hull  was  sold  to 
the  government  for  2J  cents  per  pound  and  sent,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  most  of  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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musket  barrels.  Experience  with  this  vessel  taught  the  need  of  thicker  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  and 
also  threw  some  doubt  for  a  time  on  the  utility,  of  iron  boats  on  the  upper  Ohio,  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
generally  composed  of  rock  and  gravel  and  the  stage  of  water  is  so  scant  that  boats  rub  on  the  bars.  Some  of 
her  bottom  plates  had  been  worn  down  to  -^  inch  in  thickness.  In  1845  the  iron  revenue-cutter  George  M.  Bibb 
was  built  at  the  Fort  Pitt  works,  on  the  Allegheny,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  dispatched  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
She  was  at  first  propelled  by  a  screw,  but  the  wheel  did  not  work  well,  and  it  was  taken  out  at  Cincinnati  and  side 
paddle-wheels  substituted.  She  was  then  sent  on  to  the  Gulf.  Soon  after  two  other  iron  revenue-cutters  were 
built  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake  Michigan,  which  were  sent  through  to  the  lakes  via  the  Lake  Erie 
canal. 

In  1847  the  Allegheny  was  built  at  Pittsburgh,  also  for  the  government,  and  was  a  larger  boat  than  her 
predecessors.  Her  dimensions  were:  Length  on  deck,  185  feet;  on  the  keel,  171  feet;  beam  on  deck,  33J  feet;  beam 
at  the  wheels,  25  feet;  depth  of  hold,  19  feet;  mean  draught,  13J  feet;  register,  1,200  tons.  The  total  weight  of 
the  hull  was  425  net  tons;  her  total  displacement,  1,050  tons.  The  machinery,  with  coal-bunkers  and  chimney, 
weighed  573,000  pounds.  Her  engines  cost  $61,000;  the  whole  boat  $292,000.  Captain  Hunter,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  under  whose  direction  the  Allegheny  was  built,  supplied  her  with  two  wheels  amidships  14|  feet  in 
diameter,  with  paddles  3J  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  long,  the  intention  being  to  place  them  where  they  would  be 
protected  from  cannon  shot ;  but  in  service  these  wheels  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  were  taken  out  and  the  boat 
provided  with  common  paddle-wheels.  An  extended  cruise  was  taken  by  the  Allegheny,  and  from  New  Orleans 
she  went  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  she  would  answer  for  a  war 
steamer,  but  she  proved  too  light  for  the  purpose,  and  was  strengthened  afterward  by  putting  in  new  frames  between 
the  old  ones.    The  Hunter,  100  feet  long,  was  also  built  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  same  principle  as  the  last-named  boat. 

This  was  a  good  beginning  in  iron  steamboat  building  in  the  West,  but  the  high  cost  of  the  vessels  deterred 
transportation  companies  from  ordering  the  new  class  of  tonnage.  During  the  war  several  other  government 
vessels  were  constructed  at  the  iron  works  in  Pittsburgh,  among  others  the  monitors  Manayunk  and  Umpqua  and 
the  light-draught  gunboats  Sandusky  and  Marietta.  The  war  having  come  to  an  end  before  any  of  these  vessels 
were  finished,  they  did  not  reach  the  lower  waters,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Manayunk  were  detained  at  Cairo 
and  sold.  The  hulls  were  broken  up  and  a  great  deal  of  the  iron  found  its  way  back  to  Pittsburgh,  to  be  worked 
over  into  new  forms.  Since  the  war  about  15  other  iron  boats,  mostly  of  small  size,  have  been  built,  all  for  private 
owners,  a  number  of  them  tugs.  Three  light-draught  boats  were  made  by  Hartupee  &  Co.  on  Sou,th  American 
orders.  They  were  sent  to  New  York  and  shipped  thence  to  their  destination,  and  were,  respectively,  135  feet  long, 
26  feet  beam,  4J  feet  hold,  85  feet  long,  15  feet  beam,  and  3  feet  hold,  and  50  feet  long,  12  feet  beam,  and  2J  feet  hold. 
None  of  the  seven  or  eight  concerns  which  built  iron  boats  at  Pittsburgh  had  regular  ship-yards,  but  they  were  all 
proprietors  of  iron  works.  The  largest  vessel  of  the  period  since  the  war  is  the  steel  dredge  boat  made  by  G.  W.  E. 
Bayley  for  use  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  200  feet  long,  32^  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  hold,  with  28-foot  paddle- 
wheels,  and  engines  21  inches  in  diameter  by  7  feet  stroke.  The  Bayley  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  she  was  built,  being  light,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

aI  Pittsburgh  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  excellent  iron,  and  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  fine  engineering  talent  or  of  workmen  of  the  highest  skill.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages  and  the  conceded 
utility  of  iron  boats  there  has  been  one  obstacle  to  overcome  which  the  iron  men  have  found  insuperable.  Oak 
has  been  as  abundant  as  iron,  and  far  cheaper.  From  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day  the  wooden  hull  has 
cost  only  about  one-half  the  expense  of  an  iron  hull,  and  it  has  been  in  vain  to  compete  for  orders  from  steamboat 
owners.  At  present  there  is  only  one  yard  building  iron  vessels  in  Pittsburgh,  the  property  of  James  Eees  &  Sons, 
which  is  employed  chiefly  on  foreign  orders.  The  specialty  of  this  firm  was  originally  the  construction  of  steamboat 
engines,  but  in  1878  they  went  into  vessel  building,  the  firm  being  then  known  as  Eees  &  Thorn.  The  yard  is  on 
the  Allegheny  side  of  the  city.    Down  to  1882  the  following  vessels  had  been  built : 

1878.  Stern-wheel  steamboat  Francisco  Montayer,  150  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  4  feet  hold,  for  South  America. 

1879.  Stem-wheel  steamboat  Victoria,  155  feet  long,  32i  feet  beam,  5  feet  hold,  for  South  America. 
1879.  Stern- wheel  steamboat  Venezuela,  120  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  3  feet  hold,  for  South  America. 
1879.  United  States  medical  boat  Benner,  118  feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  3J  feet  hold. 

1879.  Steam  catamaran  for  Saratoga  lake,  New  York,  each  hull  146  feet  long,  14  feet  beam,  5  feet  hold ;  the  hulls  of  steel. 

1880.  Three  small  tugs  for  the  government,  37  feet  long,  7^  feet  beam,  Si  feet  hold ;  hull  of  steel. 

1881.  Stern-wheeler  Roberto  Carlistor,  112  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  3  feet  hold,  for  South  America. 
1881.  Stern- wheeler  De  Castro,  112  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  3  feet  hold,  for  South  America. 

1881.  Stern-wheeler  Chattahoochee,  155  feet  long,  SIJ  feet  beam,  5  feet  hold,  for  the  Chattahoochee  river,  Alabama. 

The  Chattahoochee  was  building  in  the  census  year,  and  was  of  Siemens- Anderson  steel  throughout,  very  light 
and  strong.  She  was  perfectly  flat  on  the  bottom,  the  bilge  quick,  and  the  sides  flaring  6  inches,  as  in  other  river 
steamers.  The  frames  were  2  by  2  inches  by  J  inch,  and  every  other  one  carried  a  reverseangle-iron ;  spacing  14  inches. 
The  hull  was  provided  with  five  transverse  bulkheads  and  three  running  fore  and  aft,  the  latter  being  principally 
depended  upon  for  strength,  especially  when  in  contact  with  snags.  Plating,  i,  -^,  and  ^  inch  steel,  fastened  with 
double  rows  of  f  and  ^  inch  rivets,  driven  cold.  The  deck  frame  was  of  steel,  but  planked  with  pine.  The 
Chattahoochee  was  built  for  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  was  expected  to  carry  nearly  400  tons 
of  freight. 
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()nly  a  few  iron  boats  have  been  built  at  Cincinnati.  One  was  an  excursion  steamer,  for  use  in  the  vicinity  of 
^ew  Orleans,  130  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  4  feet  hold;  but  she  was  too  shallow  for  the  waters  navigated,  and 
by  mismanagement  was  sunk  in  deep  water.  Another  boat  of  larger  size,  built  about  ten  years  ago,  is  running  yet. 
She  IS  200  feet  long,  and  draws  only  30  inches  of  water,  light.  The  lack  of  demand  for  such  expensive  craft 
prevents  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Cincinnati. 

The  work  done  at  Dubuque  has  been  of  a  fragmentary  character,  and  nothing  is  doing  now. 

At  Samt  Louis,  in  the  Carondelet  suburbs,  there  is  one  large  yard  owned  by  the  Western  Iron  Boat  Building 
Company.  It  was  established  in  1874  by  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  one  of  a  firm  owning  a  large  rolling-mill  in  that 
locahty,  under  the  superim  endency  of  Theodore  Allen,  of  I^ew  York,  who,  with  a  partner,  A.  H.  Blaisdell,  is 
the  present  owner. 

This  yard  had  produced  the  following  boats  down  to  the  year  1882 : 

1874.  Snag-boat  O.  G.  Wagner,  for  the  United  States  government. 

1875.  Stern-wheel  tow-boat  A.  Humphries,  125  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  bold. 

1876.  Stern-wheel  tow-boat  W.  J.  Florence,  120  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  hold. 

1877.  Stern-wheel  tow-boat  Bessie,  120  feet  long,  20  feet  beam,  and  4i  feet  hold,  for  raftiog. 

1877.  Stern- wheel  freight-boat  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  of  1,304  tons  (being  the  monitor  Winnebago  altered  and  lengtheued  72  feet),  296 
feet  long,  54  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  hold.  This  steamer  carried  8,866  bales  of  cotton  and  15,000  sacks  of  cottonseed  into 
New  Orleans  on  one  trip  in  1880. 

1877.  Twin-screw  propeller  Indianola,  United  States  mail  dispatch  boat,  90  feet  long,  15  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  hold. 

1878.  Side-wheel  United  States  survey-boats  Iris,  Doris,  Clytie,  and  Thetis,  each  54  feet  long,  10  feet  beam,  and  4i  feet  hold.     The 

bows  of  these  boats  wore  peculiar,  the  stem  being  inclined  backward;  a  style  which  did  not  prove  desirable,  and  which 
was  afterward  altered. 

1879.  Side-wheel  United  States  launch  Hebe,  78  feet  long  over  all,  75  feet  on  the  water-line,  15  feet  beam,  27  feet  over  all,  4  feet 

hold  ;  two  engines,  12  inches  in  diameter,  2  feet  stroke  ;  wheels  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  across. 
1879.  United  States  snag-boat  Horatio  G.  Wright,  side-wheeler,  187  feet  long,  62  feet  beam,  90  feet  over  all,  8  feet  hold ;  weight 

of  iron  in  the  hull,  534  tons ;  total  weight  of  boat,  885  tons ;  cost,  |130,000. 
1879.  PrqpeUer  barge  Electra,  66  feet  long,  11  feet  beam,  4i  feet  hold  ;  a  tender  to  the  snag-boat. 
1879.  Two  side-wheel  United  States  survey-boats,  82  feet  long,  13  feet  beam,  and  4^  feet  hold. 

1879.  Two  stern-wheel  United  States  sn^g-boats,  John  R.  Meigs  and  Chauncey  B.  Eeese,  170  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  hold. 

1880.  Stern-wheel  freight-boat  No.  19,  130  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  and  7i  feet  hold. 

1880.  Screw-tug  Susie  Hazard,  for  Saint  l/ouis  owners,  95  feet  long,  19  feet  beam,  9  feet  hold ;  draught  of  water,  8  feet. 

1880.  Stern-wheel  snag-boat  C.  W.  Howell,  145  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  hold. 

1881.  Side-wheel  transfer  steamer,  for  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad,  being  the  monitor  Chickasaw  altered ;  under  construction. 

1881.  Two  tow-boats  for  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Improvement  Commission,  under  construction,  175  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  and  6  feet 
hold. 

This  company  introduces  into  its  new  boats  the  longitudinal  system  of  framing,  and  it  would  do  the  same  if  it 
were  to  construct  model  barges  of  iron.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  orders  have  been  received  for  model  barges,  as 
the  cost  of  vessels  of  the  new  225-loot  size  would  not  be  less  than  $25,000,  exclusive  of  the  house  on  deck,  which 
is  more  than  twice  the  contract  price  of  wooden  barges  complete.  It  is  estimated  that  an  iron  boat  would  last 
from  30  to  40  years,  and  thus  outlive  five  of  the  other  kind,  besides  being  15  per  cent,  lighter,  and  not  grow 
heavier  with  age,  as  do  wooden  boats.  ISTevertheless,  excess  of  first  cost  proves  a  serious  drawback  to  their 
introduction.  It  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  new  Saint  Louis  steamers  to  describe  the  scantling  of  the  tow- 
boat  built  in  1881.     The  data  are  as  follows : 

Model. — 175  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  6  feet  depth  of  hold ;  the  bottom  perfectly  flat ;  bilge  turned  in  the  square  body  with  12  inches 
radius ;  bow  modeled  for  75  feet,  with  entrance  long  and  fine  for  a  western  boat.    Sheer  forward,  5  feet ;  aft,  2  feet. 

J'Vames. — Longitudinal,  3  feet  apart,  2  by  2  inches,  with  a  vertical  floor  plate  6  inches  higb,  -^  inch  thick,  with  a  2-inch  angle- 
iron  along  the  upper  edge.  These  floor  frames  draw  together  in  the  bow,  and  when  18  inches  apart  the  outer  ones  stop  short.  Between 
the  longitudinal  frame  irons  2-  by  2-inch  transverse  irons  are  worked  intercostally  3  feet  apart.  Every  other  transverse  floor  frame 
carries  a  vertical  plate  8  inches  high,  -^g  inch  thick,  with  a  continuous  angle-iron  from  bilge  to  bilge  2  by  2  by  -^g  inches.  The  bow  is 
framed  on  the  transverse  system  with  2i-inch  angle-iron.  Side  frames  of  the  square  body,  18  inches  apart,  2  by  2  by -;^|,-inch  angle-iron, 
running  from  the  gunwale  to  the  first  longitudinal  frame  on  the  floor  of  the  boat;  every  other  side  frame  carries  an  8-inch  plate,  with  an 
angle-iron  along  the  outer  edge  of  it.     The  transverse  floor  plates  deepen  as  the  bow  grows  finer,  the  foremost  one  being  3  feet  in  depth. 

Bulkheads. — Two  longitudinal,  12  feet  apart,  running  from  away  aft  to  .about  30  feet  from  the  bow,  where  they  are  6  feet  apart  and 
end  on  a  transverse  bulkhead.  They  are  of  -j^-inch  iron,  secured  to  the  skin  with  2|  by  2J  by  -^g  angle-irons ;  at  top,  two  2  by  J  angle- 
irons.    Four  transverse  bulkheads,  of  t^-inch  iron,  worked  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  other  bulkheads,  and  made  water-tight. 

Stem. — ^A  plate,  with  cheek  pieces  for  the  apron,  and  broad  enough  to  land  the  outside  plating  on  and  hold  it  securely. 

Eeehon. — Depth  18  inches,  of  |-inch  plate,  secured  below  to  the  skin  ivith  a  2  by  2i  by  ^  angle-iron  on  each  side  of  the  plate, 
stiffened  with  two  similar  irons  at  the  upper  edge.     The  keelson  deepens  to  36  inches  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

/Sto-n.— Framed  transversely,  and  raking  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  balance  rudder;  a  floor  plate  on  each  frame.  Fan-tail  of  tV-inch 
lilatc  iron. 

^mms.— Spaced  18  inches,  of  2i  by  2^  by  A  angle-iron.  Every  other  henm  has  gusset  knees  of  -fg  iron,  connecting  it  with  the  side 
frames  and  fore-and-aft  bulkheads.  In  the  center  line  of  the  boat  and  parallel  to  it,  8  feet  each  way,  3  by  3  by  |  angle-irons  are  fastened 
to  the  under  side  of  the  beams  with  clips,  with  stanchions  of  2^  angle-iron  on  each  plate  floor,  except  that  on  the  main  keelson  they  are 
<if  2i-inch  iron.    There  is  a  12-inch  girder  on  the  keelson  stanchions. 

;S<riHjyerg.— Three  on  the  top  timbers  on  each  side  of  2i  by  2i  by  -fg  angle-iron ,  fastened  to  clips.  They  are  continued  to  the  stem  with 
ih  6-iueh  plato  of  i  iron,  and  when  the  inboard  edges  of  the  plate  approach  to  within  2  feet  the  plate  is  made  in  one  piece  across  tho 
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boat  to  form  a  breast-Look.     Stringer  plate  on  the  beams  24    iuohes  wide,  |  inch  thick,  -with  butt  straps  treble  riveted.     Gunwale 
stringer  plate  20  inches  wide,  with  8  inches  worked  outboard,  |-inch  iron.     An  angle-iron  is  riveted  on  this  plate  2  inches  from  the  inside' 
edge  to  abut  the  planking  of  the  deck  against. 

Outside  plating.— All  |,  -fg,  and  J  inch  thick,  rivets  |  inch,  4  diameters  apart. 

Gtuirds.—Fonv  feet  wide  amidships,  broad  at  the  bow,  sustained  by  outriggers  of  2i-inch  angle-iron  2  feet  apart,  turned  down  8 
inches  on  the  plating  and  riveted.  Over  plank-sheer,  12  inches  wide,  f  inch  thick;  under  plank-sheer,  12  inches  wide,  i  ij^ch  thick. 
Pacing,  8-inch  channel  iron. 

Budders.— Three  in  number,  one  a  balance  rudder.  The  wing  rudders  hang  on  skegs  of  -pg  iron  plate  made  independently  and 
riveted  on  with  angle-iron. 

Cylinder  timbers. — Iron,  46  inches  deep  at  the  transom. 

MaoUnerij.— Three  steel  boilers,  made  of  i^j^-inch  plates;  diameter,  42  inches;  length,  28  feet,  with  five  10-inch  flues.  Two  engines, 
20  inches  in  diameter,  6  feet  stroke. 

Houses. — As  usual  on  tow-boats. 

Weight  o/ iron.— Gross  weight  of  iron  purchased  for  hull,  394,640  pounds ;  waste  about  6  per  cent.,  leaving  net  weight  of  iron  in  hull 
370,960  pounds. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  those  in  the  West  most  competent  to  judge  that  iron  or  steel  is  destined  finally  to  take  the 
place  of  wood  in  aU  the  larger  vessels  used  for  transportation  on  the  rivers.  The  experience  already  had  on  the 
deeper  rivers  proves  conclusively  the  durability  of  iron  boats  and  the  small  cost  of  their  repairs.  Bottom  plates  on 
recent  boats  after  eight  years'  service  have  shown  a  reduction  of  only  2  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  the  framing  and 
interior  work  have  shown  no  perceptible  deterioration.  The  business  of  the  rivers  is  at  present  largely  in  the 
hands  of  persons  with  limited  capital,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  iron  or  steel  hulls,  and  there  has  therefore 
been  no  competition  between  rival  lines  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels  to  elicit  information  as  to  the  commercial 
superiority  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  river  traffic  of  the  West  would  be  greatly  promoted 
if  freight  rates  could  be  lowered ;  but  they  cannot  be  materially  lowered  at  present,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  wooden  tonnage.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  West  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  continue  to  interest  the  more  observing  and  intelligent  men  engaged  in  transportation  until  they  realize  that 
freight  can  be  carried  profitably  at  lower  rates  by  employing  more  efficient  and  more  durable  hulls,  and  they  will 
then  build  boats  of  either  iron  or  steel,  or  with  iron  frames  and  wooden  planking. 

On  the  northern  lakes  iron  ships  are  of  recent  introduction,  but  the  new  idea  is  making  rapid  progress.  Since 
the  war  the  trade  of  the  lakes  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  the  cargoes  moved  by  the  best  paying  class  of 
lake  vessels  being  not  less  than  1,500  tons  in  dead  weight,  and  often  ranging  as  high  as  2,500  tons  and  more.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  channel  between  lakes  Huron  and  Saint  Clair  and  of  the  harbors  of  the  principal  cities,  and  the 
expectation  that  laden  vessels  will  before  long  run  direct  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  through  the  Canadian  canals 
and  perhaps  on  to  Europe,  govern  the  forms  of  ships.  The  lake  model  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  long  rather  than 
narrow,  and  limited  to  about  14  feet  draught.  In  order  to  give  wooden  vessels  of  this  model  proper  strength  the 
hulls  must  be  built  with  heavy  scantling,  a  great  deal  of  extra  fastening  and  strapping,  and  with  a  quantity  of  timber 
in  the  keelsons  not  seen  in  any  other  class  of  vessels.  Wooden  hulls  are  heavy,  and  there  is  need  on  that 
account  alone  of  the  lighter  hulls  of  iron,  even  if  no  other  considerations  came  into  play.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  the  machinery  in  lake  steamers  is  placed  far  aft,  and  that  the  tendency  of  its  vibration  is  to  rack  and 
strain  the  hull.  Besides,  the  timber  of  the  lakes  is  disappearing,  and  the  cost  of  wooden  ships  is  rising.  These  are 
all  cogent  reasons  for  building  iron  ships. 

The  rise  of  iron  works  and  boiler  and  engine  shops  and  the  existence  of  large  wooden-ship  yards  in  Buffalo 
made  that  city  the  natural  center  for  first  attempting  the  construction  of  iron  boats  on  the  lakes.  The  proprietors  of 
large  shops  turned  their  attention  to  iron  hulls  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  from  time  to  time  built  tugs,  yachts, 
and  freight  boats  of  small  size  until  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  construction  had  been  obtained.  About 
1870  an  interest  in  iron  propellers  was  awakened,  and  the  Anchor  line  contracted  for  four  new  vessels  of  large  size  to 
go  into  their  trade  to  the  upper  lakes.  These  propellers  were  completed  in  Buffalo  in  1871.  At  various  times  from 
1870  to  1873  there  were  also  built  in  Buffalo  for  the  various  transportation  companies  five  others,  all  by  Gibson 
&  Craig,  as  subcontractors  under  the  King  iron  works.    They  were  as  follows: 
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Japan  
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Java  (since  lost) 
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13A 

1,502 

231S 
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224 
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15 

1,203 

Fig.  66.-INTKBIOH  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PIANS   OF  THE  DECKS  OE  THE  STI 


VANIA,  OP  THE  American  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool. 
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The  only  other  mau  that  ever  built  of  iron  in  Buffalo  (besides  those  cow  in  the  business)  is  believed  to  be 
George  H.  Notter,  a  tug-  and  canal-boat  builder,  who  in  1875  constructed  an  iron  steam  yacht  100  feet  long. 

There  are  now  two  yards  in  the  city,  that  of  David  Bell  and  the  one  belonging  to  the  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company.  Mr.  Bell  was  originally  a  builder  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  machinery  still  constitutes  the  largest 
part  of  his  yearly  product.  In  1861  he  ventured  to  build  the  screw  steamer  Merchant,  of  720  tons,  200  feet  long,  29 
feet  beam,  and  14  feet  hold,  and  has  since  taken  such  contracts  as  could  be  secured  for  yachts,,tug8,  and  small 
propellers.  Three  of  his  vessels,  launched  in  1871  and  1873,  were  the  revenue-cutters  Albert  Gallatin,  of  250  tons  ; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  250  tons  ;  and  G.  S.  Boutwell,  of  198  tons— aU  propellers,  and  all  afterward  sent  to  stations 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  have  remained  in  service.  Up  to  1882, 26  iron  vessels  had  been  built  at  this  yard, 
all  steamers,  and  two  yachts  and  a  tug  included  in  the  number  were  being  completed  in  the  fall  of  1881.  Ten 
of  the  whole  number  were  yachts,  and  some  of  these  boats  were  plated  with  steel  j^,  J,  and  ^  inch  thick,  in 
order  to  lessen  their  weight,  the  cost  of  steel  at  Buffalo  being  only  slightly  in  excess  of  iron.  Mr.  Bell  has 
built  of  both  wood  and  iron,  and  says  that  he  has  been  able  to  construct  tugs  of  the  two  materials  which  scarcely 
varied  in  cost.  For  instance,  a  wooden  tug  built  in  1876,  70  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  hold,  cost  $12,500 
to  build  and  equip,  whereas  he  was  able  to  build  one  iron  tug  of  64  tons,  76  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  hold,  at 
a  cost  of  $13,000  only ;  and  he  believes  that  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  lakes  will  in  time  reduce  the 
cost  of  materials  for  large  vessels  to  a  poiut  where  iron  steamers  can  be  built  at  so  nearly  the  price  of  wooden 
ones  as  to  supersede  entirely  the  latter  style  of  boats.  He  paid  4  cents  a  pound  for  angle-iron  in  1875  and  2^ 
cents  in  1881 ;  for  plating  he  paid  3J  cents  in  1875  and  2^^  cents  in  1881. 

The  tug  on  the  stocks  in  the  fall  of  1881  was  90  feet  long,  18  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  11^  feet 
molded,  and  was  built  with  37  tons  of  iron  in  the  hull.  Like  all  of  his  small  boats,  she  has  a  bar-iron  keel  and 
stem  4J  by  IJ  inches.  The  stern-post  is  6  by  2  inches,  tapered  in  the  fan-tail  to  IJ  inches.  The  frames  are  3  by 
2J  by  I  inch,  spaced  18  inches ;  floor  plates,  ^-inch  iron.  The  deck  beams  are  of  white  oak,  4  by  4  inches,  the  short 
ones  near  the  boiler  and  engines  being  3  by  4.  The  plating  is  all  f-inch  iron.  Two  iron  bulkheads  cross  the  boat 
of  i^-inch  plate,  stiffened  with  2J-  by  2J-inch  angle-iron.  The  plank-sheer  and  bulwarks'  are  of  heavy  white  oak, 
while  the  deck  and  house  are  of  white  pine.  There  is  only  one  boiler,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  long,  and  one 
engine,  with  24-inch  cylinder  and  26-inch  stroke.  Steam  is  used  at  high  pressure,  120  pounds  being  allowed.  An 
8-foot  screw  wheel  is  fitted  at  the  stern  with  13  feet  pitch,  the  shaft  being  of  steel  6§  inches  in  diameter.  In  model 
the  tug  was  fuller  than  those  used  in  Atlantic  coast  harbors,  and  cost  complete  about  $19,000.  In  order  to  fit 
her  for  ice  breaking  in  the  harbor  of  Toledo  the  stem  was  not  given  the  usual  curvature,  but,  while  perpendicular 
above  the  water,  raked  sharply  below  aj  an  angle. 

One  of  the  ne.w  yachts  was  106  feet  long  on  deck,  17  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  deep,  frames  spaced  18  inches, 
scantling  light  throughout,  with  white-pine  beams  resting  on  an  iron  shelf,  wooden  deck,  and  4  transverse  water- 
tight bulkheads. 

The  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  has  long  been  a  builder  of  wooden  propellers  of  the  largest  class,  but  its 
managers  in  1881  put  into  their  large  yard  the  plant  for  making  iron  vessels.  The  first  boat,  finished  in  1882, 
was  the  propeller  H.  J.  Jewett,  a  two-decker  of  1,953  tons,  285  feet  long  over  all,  265J  feet  on  deck,  39-i%  feet 
beam,  and  25J  feet  hold,  with  houses  on  the  upper  deck.  She  was  built  of  the  ordinary  lake  model,  and  was  given 
a  double  bottom,  in  order  to  carry  water  ballast  when  returning  to  the  upper  lakes  light,  and  also  in  order  to  save 
the  vessel  from  sinking  in  case  she  should  strike  a  rock  in  making  the  Lime  Kiln  crossing  above  Detroit.  Seven 
water-tight  bulkheads  were  put  in  across  the  ship.  She  was  furnished  with  two  steel  boilers  and  two  compound 
engines  of  1,000  horse-power,  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  15  knots.  Her  carrying  capacity  is  2,400  tons. 
The  iron  plating  of  her  bottom  is  |  and  -fg  inch  thick  on  her  bottom,  J  inch  on  the  sides,  and  -^  inch  between 
decks.  The  frames  are  3  by  4  inch  angle-iron,  spaced  21  inches ;  reverse  bars,  3  by  3  inch.  The  floor  plates  are 
-fe  inch.  The  company  has  now  on  hand  two  iron  vessels.  The  revenue-cutter  Fessenden  has  been  hauled  out 
on  the  stocks,  and  an  entirely  new  iron  hull  of  substantially  the  same  model  is  being  constructed  in  place  of  the 
old  wooden  one.  The  boat  is  188  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  hold.  A  new  boiler  will  be  put  in,  and  the 
engine  repaired.    The  other  vessel  is  a  new  tug,  65  feet  long,  15  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  hold. 

Cleveland  is  one  of  the  most  noted  wooden-ship  yard  centers  on  the  lakes;  but  here,  as  at  Buffalo,  attention 
has  lately  been  turned  strongly  to  the  advantages  of  iron  tonnage.  The  Globe  iron  works  have  been  for  many 
years  making  machinery  and  boilers  for  lake  boats  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  1880  the  owners  prepared  to  extend  their 
plant  sufficiently  to  undertake  the  building  of  iron  hulls.  The  main  works  are  situated  in  the  city,  near  the  lake, 
close  by  Presley's  dry-dock.  Having  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  dock,  the  company  located  a  ship-yard  in  the 
western  edge  of  the  city  and  put  in  an  outfit  of  shops,  planers,  punching  machines,  frame-bending  apparatus, 
rolls,  etc.  In  1881  they  raised  the  frames  of  their  first  vessel,  a  large  lake  propeller  (Fig.  67).  The  ship  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  launched  at  the  opening  of  navigation.  The  following  are  points  of  interest  in 
her  construction : 

The  vessel:  screw  propeller,  302i  feet  long  on  the  spar  deck,  288  feet  between  perpendiculars,  39  feet  beam,  25  feet  from  spar  deck 
to  base  line,  with  double  bottom  for  water  ballast.  Fall  home  of  the  topsides  at  plank-sheer,  8  inches.  Weight  of  vessel  w.th  all  on 
board,  950  tons  ;  cargo  on  14  feet  draught,  2,770  tons ;  coefficient  of  displacement,  80  per  cent. 

Keel.—Fla,t  plate,  2  feetJwide,  H  inch  thick.  \ 
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Frames. — Angle-iron  on  tte  floor,  3  by  3^  by  -^  inches,  weighing  about  8  pounds  to  the  foot ;  top  timbers  from  the  bilge  upward,  3 
by  4  by  -^g,  weighing  about  9  pounds  to  the  foot.  Eeverse  angles,  3  by  3  by  f  inches.  Floor  plates  of  -j^^  iron,  16  inches  deep  on  the  keel, 
14  inches  al.  the  lower  turn  of  the  bilge,  increasing  to  20  inches  in  the  molding  near  the  upper  turn  of  the  bilge ;  the  floor  plate  ends  at 
a  point  40  inches  above  the  base  line  of  the  keel.  Partial  bulkhead  plates  are  carried  on  a  certain  number  of  top  timbers,  23  inches  wide 
at  the  foot,  12  inches  wide  at  the  upper  deck,  and  -^g  inch  thick,  with  reverse  angle  riveted  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate.  The  deck  of 
the  double  bottom  is  stiffened  by  single  3  by  3^  inch  angle-iron  floor  frames,  which  are  connected  to  the  top  timbers  and  reverse  angle- 
irons  of  the  partial  bulkhead  by  curved  angle-iron  fattocks. 

Keelsons. — One  main  keelson  of  Ig-inch  iron,  3f  feet  high,  continuous  fore  and  aft,  cutting  through  all  floor  plates,  riveted  to  the 
latter  with  3  by  4  by  -j^  angle-iron  clips,  and  stayed  to  them  ou  each  side  by  channel-iron  struts,  riveted  to  the  floor  plate  and  the  vertical 
clip.  The  foot  of  the  main  keelson  is  fastened  to  the  keel  and  gutter  plate  by  angle-irons  4  by  4  by  t^  inches ;  the  upper  edge  is  stiffened 
by  reverse  angle-irons  3  by  4  inches,  riveted  on  each  side,  flat  flanges  uppermost.  There  are  three  side  keelsons  on  each  side  of  the  main 
keelson,  spaced  4|  feet  apart,  and  corresponding  in  height  to  the  main  keelson.    They  support  the  deck  of  the  double  bottom,  and  allow  of 
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Fig.  67.— Midship  section  op  an  iron  propeller,  northern  lakes. 

Bnilt  by  the  Globe  iron  works  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1881-'82.    Length  over  all,  302i  feet ;  breadth,  39  feet ;  molded  depth,  25  feet ;  dlBplacement  on  14  feot 

draught,  3,714  tons. 

a  crown  of  about  3  inches  in  the  double  bottom.  Side  keelsons  of  j^-inoh  plate,  fitted  intercostally  riveted  to  a  vertical  angle-iron  3  by  3 
inches  at  each  floor  plate,  the  angle-iron  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  keelson,  and  also  to  a  continuous  horizontal  angle-iron,  same  size,  which 
is  laid  upon  and  fastened  to  the  top  edges  of  the  floor  plates.     One  angle-iron,  3  by  3  inches,  along  the  upper  edges  of  the  side  keelsons. 

The  double  bottom,  or  water-ballast rfleck,  extends  from  the  collision  bulkhead  to  the  engine  bulkhead,  with  a  capacity  for  700  tons  of 
water.  It  is  divided  into  6  compartmeuta  by  transverse  bulkheads.  The  deck  of  this  bottom  is  of  i-inoh  iron  plates,  ii  feet  wide,  laid  In 
fore-and-aft  streaks,  the  center  of  each  streak  laid  on  one  of  the  keelsons,  and  the  edges  riveted  and  water-tight.  The  edges  of  the 
plates  next  the  sides  of  the  vessel  out  through  the  frames,  curl  upward,  and  lap  6  inches  between  the  edges  of  two  streaks  of  outer 
plating,  the  rivets  of  that  seam  going  through  the  three  thicknesses  of  plate.  By  this  device  and  the  angle-iron  futtooks  within  .the 
double  bottom  is  firmly  united  to  the  rest  of  the  ship.  Angle-iron  floor  frames  are  laid  across  this  deck  of  the  double  bottom,  and  upon 
them  is  laid  a  floor  of  1-inch  white  pine,  and  on  that  a  floor  of  2-inoh  oak  plank,  breaking  joints  with  the  pine.  The  lower  hold  is  ceiled 
on  the  sides  also  in  this  manner. 

Flating— Oat  and  in ;  ■)%  of  an  inch  from  keel  to  the  lower  deck  ;  then  i  inch;  sheer  streak,  f  inch,  rising  one  foot  above  the  upper 
deck  beams. 

Keams.— Lower  deck,  bulb  X-iron,  10  inches  deep,  with  angle-irons  3^  by  6  forming  the  flanges.  Upper  deck,  bulb  T-iron,  8  inches 
deep.    Stanchions  to  lower  deck,  3J  inches  in  diameter ;  upper  deck,  2f  inches. 
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Stringers.-SoU  stringer  on  frames  half-way  between  bilge  and  deck  beams,  bulb  J-iron,  10  inches  deep,  with  angle-irons  Si  bv  6 
for  the  upper  flanges.  Flat  stringer  plate  on  ends  of  lower  deck  beams,  18  inches  wide,  ^  inch  thick ;  vertical  plate  12  inches  wide 
J  thick  on  frames,  the  two  plates  united  with  3  by  3  iron  in  the  angle.  Broad  stringer  plate  of  |-inch  iron  on  the  upper  deck  beam  ends! 
Tie  plates  on  lower  deck  beams,  -^  by  12  inches. 

Decking.— White  pine,  4  by  6  inches  on  the  lower  deck,  3^  by  6  on  the  upper. 

Fenders.-Three  in  number,  one  at  the  9-foot  water  line,  oak,  5  by  8  inches  square,  held  between  3-  by  3-inoh  angle-irons,  one 
opposite  the  lower  deck,  oak,  5  by  8  inches,  held  between  3-  by  4-)nch  angle-irons,  and  one,  8  by  10  inches,  at  the  upper  deck,  fastened  to 
the  sheer  streak. 

Boilers.— T-wo,  8t  feet  in  diameter,  18  feet  long,  tested  to  carry  100  pounds  of  steam. 

Engines.— ComyoxmA,  with  30-  and  56-inch  cylinders  and  4  feet  stroke,  acting  on  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  placed  away 
aft.  Two  double  hoisting  engines  on  the  spar  deck  to  handle  freight.  Duplex  steam-pump  for  water  ballast,  double-cylinder  steam 
steering  apparatus,  and  steam  windlass. 

Miscellaneous.— TransveTse  bulkheads,  iron  coal  bunkers,  iron  house  on  deck  over  the  boilers.  A  wooden  cabin  aft  for  crew,  and 
another  cabin  in  the  bow  for  the  captain  and  mates,  with  pilot-house  above.    Three  masts. 

From  350  to  175  tons  weight  are  added  to  the  vessel  by  the  double  bottom. 

In  Chicago  there  has  never  been  much  of  anything  done  in  the  way  of  iron-ship  building,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  general  industry,  except  repairing.  In  1881,  however,  an  iron  tug  was  constructed  at  the  yard 
of  the  Dredging  and  Dock  Company,  the  first  in  the  city.  A  Norwegian  who  had  had  some  experience  in  iron-ship 
yards  in  his  own  country  was  employed  to  superintend,  and  a  few  mechanics  were  brought  from  Norway  to  do  the 
work.  The  boat  was  77  feet  long  on  the  keel,  88  feet  over  all,  18  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  deep,  and  the  model 
was  that  of  the  ordinary  keel  tug-boat.  The  ship-yard  plant  was  very  simple,  and  comprised  only  a  rough  shed,  a 
furnace  or  two,  a  steam-engine,  a  frame-bending  plate,  and  a  few  drills.  The  lack  of  a  punching  machine  was 
supplied  by  hand- work  and  a  steam  reamer  and  drill.  This  handy  tool,  not  yet  generally  used  in  American  yards, 
was  worked  by  a  light  wire  rope  running  out  from  the  shed,  and  was  taken  from  place  to  place  in  the  tug 
wherever  rivet  holes  had  to  be  bored  and  countersunk.  The  tug  cost  complete  about  $22,000.  While  the  dredging 
company  built  the  boat  for  its  own  use,  the  intention  is  to  develop  a  business  in  iron-vessel  building  when  the  times 
warrant  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  principal  iron-ship  yard  of  the  lakes  is  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  a  short  distance  below  Detroit.  This  yard 
was  established  in  1870  by  Frank  E.  Kirby,  C.  E.,  formerly  of  the  Allaire  works,  in  New  York  city,  for  Captain  E. 
B.  Ward,  who  had  been  making  Bessemer  steel  at  Wyandotte  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had  on  hand  a  lot 
of  the  old  steel  ingots  when  the  yard  was  started.  Three  vessels  were  built,  and  the  business  was  then  interrupted 
by  the  panic  of  1873.  In  1877  the  yard  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  tonnage  under  Mr.  Kirby's  superintendency,  13  vessels 
having  been  built  down  to  1882,  all  steamers.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boats  built : 

1871.  Propeller  E.  B.  Ward,  jr.,  iron,  of  388  tons,  150  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  and  14  feet  deep  ;  now  owned  at  New  Orleans  and  employed 

for  towing. 
1873.  Tug  Sport,  steel,  of  45  tons,  65  feet  long,  14  feet  beam,  9i  feet  deep,  molded;  worth  |10,000,  and  owned  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 
1873.  Side- wheel  steamboat  Queen  of  the  Lakes,  iron,  now  owned  on  some  inland  lake. 

1878.  Side-wheel  steamer  City  of  Detroit,  composite,  of  1,094  tons  and  600  nominal  horse-power,  240  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  14  feet  deep- 

molded  ;  worth  $145,000,  and  owned  at  Detroit. 

1879.  Side-wheeler  Idlewild,  iron,  of  312  tons,  140  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  10  feet  deep,  molded;  worth  $40,000. 

1880.  Propeller  City  of  Cleveland,  iron,  of  1,221  tons  au?   1.800  horse-power,  225  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  14  feet  deep,  molded;  worth 

$155,000,  owned  in  Detroit. 

1880.  Side- wheel  car-ferry  Transport,  iron,  of  1,595  tons  and  2,000  nominal  horse-power,  265  feet  long,  46  feet  beam,  79  feet  wide  over  all 
17  feet  deep,  molded,  with  three  railroad  tracks  on  deck.  About  120  feet  of  the  boat  amidships  had  a  straight  body.  Boat 
worth  $180,000.  Experience  with  a  previous  wooden  transfer  boat,  280  feet  long,  that  cost  $230,000,  led  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company  to  decide  in  favor  of  iron  for  future  boats.     The  Transport  was  plated  with  f-inch  iron  all  over. 

1880.  Propeller  Boston,  iron,  of  1,829  tons  and  750  nominal  horse-power,  280  feet  long  over  all,  265  feet  loug  molded,  36  feet  beam,  and 
17  feet  deep,  molded ;  worth  $170,000. 

1880.  Propeller  Lehigh,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  iron,  of  1,704  tons,  255  feet  long  over  all,  36  feet  beam,  17  feet  deep,  molded  ;  worth  $155,000. 

1880.  Propeller  Brunswick,  iron,  of  1,120  tons,  5  feet  shorter  than  the  Lehigh. 

1881.  Propeller  Clarion,  iron,  of  1,712  tons,  255  feet  long  over  all,  36  feet  beam,  17  feet  deep,  molded;  worth  $155,000. 
IfeHl.  Propeller  City  of  Milwaukee,  iron,  of  1,148  tons;  worth  $150,000. 

1881-'82.  Propellers  Miohigau  and  Wisconsin,  iron,  with  double  bottoms  3  feet  deep  (the  first  of  their  class  at  this  yard),230  feet  long  over 
all,  34  feet  beam,  and  14  feet  deep,  molded,  and  housed  on  the  upper  deck  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel. 

A  representative  laker  is  the  Boston,  a  fine  steamer,  carrying  83,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  about  2,600  tons  of 
cargo  on  15  feet  draught  of  water  at  a  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.    The  principal  data  of  her  scantling  are : 

Keel.—V\a.t  plate,  33  inches  wide,  f  iuch  thick  for  200  feet  amidships,  tapering  to  i  inch  at  the  ends. 

^to».-Hammered  sciap  iron  in  one  length,  size  at  top  2*  by  6  inches,  increasing  to  2i  by  8  at  the  load  water-line,  and  tapering 

thence  away  to  2i  by  4.  ,     ^        ,       ■ 

i'canies.-Angle-iron  3  bv  4  inches,  9  pounds  to  the  foot,  spaced  20  inches.     Reverse  angles  3  by  3,  .s  pounds  to  the  foot,  lappmg  on 

tbe  floor  plates  3  inches  and  on  the  frame  angle-irons  2|  inches,  going  on  alternate  frames  to  the  top  height  and  to  the  lower  deck.    A 

doubling  piece  of  3  by  3  inch  angle,  8  pounds  to  the  foot,  on  the  top  edge  of  the  floor  plates  opposite  the  reverse  angle-uons,  gomg  through 

a  score  in  the  keelson  platu,  and  riveted  through  the  floor  plate  and  reverse  angle-iron. 
Cciiter  A-eeZsoH.— Vertical  plate,  21  inches  deep  over  the  keel,  i  inch  thick. 
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Floor  plates. — Molded  at  the  thwart  21  inches,  at  the  ends  13  inches,  |  inch  thick  amidships,  iV  inch  at  the. ends  of  the  vessel, 
connected  to  the  keelson  plate  by  3  hy  3  inch  angle-iron. 

Main  Iceelson. — Vertical  plate,  10  inches  deep,  i  inch  thick,  connected  to  a  26  by  ■)%  inch  gutter  plate  by  double  angle-irons  3^  by  3J 
inch,  10  pounds  to  the  foot,  with  3  by  3  inch  double  augle-irons  on  the  top  edge. 

Sisien-  keelsons. — Intercostal  of  T^-inch  plates,  connected  to  the  floors,  and  with  double  angle-irons  3^  hy  6  inches,  12  pounds,  on  the 
floors  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel. 

Bilge  keelsons. — Double  angle-irons  3J  hy  6  inches,  12  pounds,  placed  back  to  back. 

Beams. — T-bulb  iron  9  inches  deep,  25  pounds  to  the  foot,  on  alternate  frames  ;  hold  beams,  channel  iron,  8  inches  deep,  25  pounds. 

Stringers. — Main  deck  48  inches  wide,  i%  inch  thick,  tapered  in  width  and  thickness  toward  the  ends.  Hold  16  inches  wide,  -pg  inch 
thick  amidships.     Ties  on  main  deck  12  by  f  inches  amidships,  with  plate  of  the  same  athwartships  on  each  side  of  the  hatches. 

Plating. — Worked  in  fair  lines,  iu  and  out  ttrakes,  garboards  f  inch ;  bottom,  the  same;  bilge  plates,  f  inch;  sides  of  the  vessel,  i 
inch;  sheer  streak,  1%,  then  -fg,  at  the  ends  i  inch;  width  amidships,  54  inches,  worked  12  inches  above  the  beams  of  the  deck.  Butts 
and  laps  double  riveted ;  sheer  streak  amidships  triple  rivets. 

Bulkheads. — Five  in  number,  of  |-inch  iron  below  the  14-foot  water-line,  -j^  inch  above,  stayed  vertically  on  one  side  by  3  by  4 
inch  8  pound  angle-iron,  spaced  3  feet,  and  horizontally  on  the  other  side  by  angle-irons  every  5  feet.  Coal-bunkers  of  5  pound  plate, 
stiffened  with  T-iron. 

Woodwork. — The  main  deck  is  housed  by  means  of  5  by  G  inch  oak  stanchions  fastened  to  the  sheer  streak,  set  30  inches  iiom.  center 
to  center,  and  passing  through  a  white-oak  main  rail  5  by  16  inches.  Pine  carlines  are  thrown  across,  the  sides  are  boarded  up  with  white 
pine,  and  the  top  or  spar-deck  is  planked  with  2J  inch  decking.  Main-deck  plank,  whitepine,  3J  inches  thick;  hatch  coamings,  white  oak 
Three  white-oak  fenders  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  Flooring  of  hold,  two  thicknesses  of  1-inoh  pine  boards,  the  bilge  covered  with  2-inch 
pine  and  the  sides  of  the  hold  with  1-inch  pine.     One  pine  mast  forward. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  reported  that  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  has  made  sufficient  progress  in 
the  United  States  to  have  created  the  plant  and  trained  the  labor  for  producing  sailing  and  steam  craft  for  the 
merchant  service  of  every  description  and  of  any  size.  ISo  facilities  exist  for  rolling  and  shaping  armor-plates  of 
the  great  thickness  now  required  for  iron-clads,  but  the  merchant  service  is  well  provided  for,  and  the  industry 
is  growing  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  American  labor  and  materials.  Kew  yards  are  continually  coming  into 
existence,  the  general  development  of  American  industry  is  reducing  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  use  of 
machinery  is  reducing  the  expenditures  for  labor  upon  vessels.  The  competition  in  rival  yards  is  lessening  the 
margin  of  profit  for  which  their  proprietors  are  willing  to  build,  and  the  tendency  is  all  in  the  direction  of  favoring 
the  substitution  of  iron  or  steel  tonnage  in  place  of  wooden.  The  total  quantity  of  iron  yearly  consumed  by  the 
industry  is  not  large,  and  should  Congress  provide  the  way  for  placing  the  American  builder  on  a  par  with  the 
European  builder  so  far  as  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  is  concerned  it  seems  probable  that  the  tendency  toward 
the  more  modern  class  of  tonnage  would  be  greatly  accelerated.  This  industry  is  a  valuable  one,  nationally,  in 
many  important  particulars.  It  robs  the  country  of  none  of  its  resources.  The  exportation  of  grain,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  is  the  shipping  away  of  so  many  thousand  tons  of  the  best  constituents  of  American  soil,  and  the 
construction  of  wooden  tonnage  destroys  the  forests.  There  are  other  industries  which  effect  changes  for  the 
benefit  of  this  generation  for  which  future  generations  will  have  to  pay.  Iron-ship  building  appears  to  inflict  no 
injury  so  far  as  consumption  of  materials  is  concerned,  and  it  is  a  department  of  activity  which  employs  a  greater 
proportion  of  human  lab  or  to  the  value  of  material  used  than  almost  any  other  which  can  be  named. 
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Chapter  VI.— CANAL-BOATS. 

Government  classification  of  merchant  tonnage  is  determined  by  the  motive  power  of  the  vessels.  There  are 
three  classes  in  all — sailing,  steam,  and  unrigged  vessels.  The  latter  forms  a  large  and  important  element  in  all 
statistical  reports  as  well  as  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  includes  canal-boats,  flat-boats,  and  river  barges.  The 
total  register  capacity  of  the  present  fleet  of  these  vessels  is  larger  than  is  commonly  known  (because  barges  and 
canal-boats  are  exempt  from  registration  now),  and  the  following  is  an  approximate  statement  for  the  year  1880: 


Class  of  vessel. 

No.  owned 

in  the  United 

States. 

Eegister  ton- 
nage. 

Value. 

Steam 

Sail 

5,139 
16,  820 
16,697 

1,221,207 
2, 366, 133 
2,  899,  970 

$80,192,495 
59,152,950 
16,439,264 

Unrigged 

It  has  been  convenient  to  speak  of  barges  and  flat-boats  in  connection  with  river  steamboats,  and  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  canal-boats,  which  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  whole  unrigged  tonnage.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  railroads  the  canal  system  of  the  country  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  in  late  years.  In 
Few  England  the  canals  have  been  superseded,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  have  been  used  as  the  bed  of  the  railroads 
that  took  their  place.  In  the  middle  states  a  few  small  and  a  few  branch  canals  have  been  given  up.  However, 
many  important  routes  still  remain  in  existence  in  l!few  York,  Pennsylvania,  'New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia;  some  have  been  enlarged  and  supplied  with  a  new  and  superior  class  of  boats,  and  their  resources 
have  been  thoroughly  utilized.  The  cheapness  of  transportation  has  rendered  them  valuable  to  the  commercial 
world,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  legislation. looking  toward  their  preservation,  maintenance,  and  extension. 

The  population  supported  by  the  barges  of  the  United  States  is  not  known,  but  those  that  live  by  canal-boat 
navigation  now  number  about  40,000.  Counting  those  who  attend  to  the  locks  and  keep  the  canals  in  order,  the 
number  is  about  60,000,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States. 
The  boats  numbered  8,771  in  1880,  having  a  register  capacity  of  1,253,688  tons,  and  being  worth  $8,273,255. 
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The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  belonging  to  a  company  of  that  name,  extends  108  miles  from  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Rondout,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  river,  coming  down  to  the  river  via  Esopus  creek,  and 
averages  48  feet-wide  at  the  top  and  32  feet  on  the  bottom,  with  6  feet  of  water.  In  1870  there  were  879  boats  on 
this  canal,  all  employed  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  river.  About  a  million  tons  are  moved 
yearly.  Coming  down  from  the  mines,  the  boats  lie  alongside  of  a  wharf  in  the  middle  of  the  creek  at  Rondout, 
where  the  coal  is  taken  out  by  steam-hoisting  apparatus  and  dumped  in  immense  mounds  on  the  wharf.  There  are 
45  derricks  for  hoisting  coal  on  the  wharf,  all  operated  by  one  line  of  shafting,  which  supplies  the  power.  More 
than  240  boats  are  often  lying  at  or  near  this  wharf  at  one  time.  The  boats  all  rendezvous  at  Rondout.  There  are 
eight  yards  at  Rondout  devoted  to  canal  work,  having  among  them  one  dry-dock  and  nine  sets  of  canal  railways 
of  four  rails  each  for  taking  boats  out  of  water.  The  company  has  its  own  yard  here,  at  which  it  both  builds  and 
repairs,  and  in  the  census  year  42  boats  were  constructed.  The  other  yards  do  not  often  make  canal-boats, 
but  prefer  to  contract  for  the  various  classes  of  barges  used  in  freighting  on  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island 
sound,  such  as  coal-barges,  ice-barges,  boats  for  cement  and  brick,  and  tugs.  The  barges  are  either  scows  or 
double-end  framed  boats  from  90  to  130  feet  in  length  and  26  to  34  feet  on  the  beam,  and  the  ice-boats  have  deck- 
houses the  entire  length.  When  not  engaged  in  building  the  private  yards  in  Rondout  are  busy  repairing; 
in  fact,  this  latter  occupation  forms  the  bulk  of  their  business.  New  boats  are  built  at  the  company's  yard  and  at 
private  yards  in  the  country,  chiefly  at  Ellenville,  Phillipsport,  Port  Benjamin,  and  AlligerviUe,  New  York,  and 
Honesdale  and  Hawley,  Pennsylvania.    In  ordinary  years  there  are  from  50  to  70  boats  built  at  these  country  yards. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  model  is  what  would  be  called  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  though  rather  full,  it  is  sharp 
for  a  canal-boat.  The  floor  is  flat  clear  fore  and  aft.  There  is  a  deck  in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  with  a  little  cabin,  6  feet  fore  and  aft,  in  the  stern.  The  body  of  the  boat  is  not  decked,  but  is  covered, 
when  necessary,  with  hatches.  The  details  of  construction  are  prescribed  by  the  company.  The  boats  are  91  feet 
loDg  from  face  of  stem  to  outside  of  stern,  14^  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  deep ;  sheer,  15  inches  forward,  8  inches  aft. 
The  scantling  is  as  follows : 
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Bilge  log. — Hard  wood,  10  by  10  inches,  with  4J  foot  scarf,  bolted  with  f-inch  screw  bolts.  Under  the  stem-  and  stern-posts  the  logs 
are  connected  with  a  strong  knee. 

Keel. — None ;  only  a  heavy  garboard. 

Floor  timbers. — Hard  wood,  4  by  5  inches  square,  spaced  18  inches,  let  into  the  bilge  log  4  inches.  Side  timbers  white  oak,  4  by 
5  inches,  let  into  the  bilge  log  4  inches,  spaced  18  inches,  but  set  in  the  center  of  the  floor-frame  spaces;  spaced  13  inches  in  the  bow  and 
15  inches  in  the  stern ;  side  timbers  straight. 

Keelson. — Oak  or  yellow  pine,  7  by  10  inches  square,  bolted  with  f-inch  iron. 

Stem-  and  stern-posts. — ^White  oak  8  by  16  and  13  inches,  each  with  a  knee  on  the  keelson,  and  each  with  3-inoh  knight-heads.  The 
stem  rises  10  inches  above  deck. 

Clamps. — Oak,  white  pine,  or  yellow  pine,  3  by  14  inches,  in  long  lengths,  three  spikes  and  one  f-inch  bolt  riveted  on  a  ring  in  each 
timber. 

Braces. — Main,  oak  or  pine,  4  by  12  inches,  32  feet  long,  butting  under  the  midship  beam  under  the  clamps,  the  lower  ends  resting  on 
the  bilge  log  fore  and  aft ;  reverse  braces,  oak  or  yellow  pine,  4  by  9  inches,  two  each  of  the  following  lengths,  18,  17, 15,  12,  and  9  feet, 
and  a  brace  5  by  7  inches  and  12  feet  long,  to  fit  the  stem  and  upper  breast-hook,  heeling  on  the  keelson. 

Beams. — Eight  of  them  white  oak,  5  by  8  inches;  forward  beam,  7  feet  from  stem;  forward  cabin  beam,  11  feet  from  stem-post; 
after-cabin  beam,  6  feet  from  stern-post,  the  other  five  beams  equally  spaced  amidships ;  hanging  knees  sided  B  inches ;  carlines  of  oak 
3  by  8  inches. 

Decks. — Two-inch  white  pine. 

Planlc-sheer. — Oak  or  yellow  pine,  2  by  11  inches 

Ceiling  of  floor. — Two-inch  hemlock. 

PlanMng. — Bottom,  2-inoh  hard  wood,  with  4J- by  j^-inoh  spikes  in  each  timber ;  sides,  2-inch  oak  or  yellow  pine,  7  inches  wide, 
increasing  to  2}  and  3  inches  in  thickness  on  the  walls. 

Breast-hooks. — Oak,  sided  6  inches,  with  braces,  two  forward,  two  aft. 

Narrow  wash-board  deck  along  the  gunwales,  with  white-oak  coaming  4  by  9  inches  square,  and  a  high  coaming  of  oak  or  yellow 
pine  bolted  on  top  of  that  3  by  8  inches.    Hatches  made  of  1-inch  white  pine. 

Bitts. — Oak  windlass  bitts  forward,  and  three  oak  timber  heads,  5  by  10  inches,  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  fastened  to  the  sides  with  f-inch 
bolts.  I 

Bailings. — Aft,  oak,  3  by  4  inches,  placed  edgewise,  and  resting  on  2-  by  3-inch  chocks,  8  inches  long ;  forward,  14  feet  long,  2  by  3  at 
bow,  2  by  2  at  after  end,  bent  round  to  the  curve  of  the  bow  and  bolted. 

Budder. — Stock,  oak,  8  by  12  inches,  with  5  iron  bands ;  blade,  &J  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  2  inches  thick,  with  batten  2  inches  thick  and 
8  inches  wide  from  after  upper  corner  to  heel  of  stock ;  batten  a  foot  wide  on  inboard  end  ;  blade  cut  so  as  to  allow  10  inches  drop  to 
rudder. 

Guards  at  stem. — White  oak,  5  inches  thick,  20  inches  wide  at  stern-post  near  plank- sheer,  supported  with  6  knees  or  chocks,  strongly 
bolted  around  the  curve  of  the  stern  with  f-inch  iron ;  stern  plank,  6  feet  long,  5  by  10  inches,  to  be  let  into  stem-post  and  run  over  and 
fastened  to  guard;  bumper,  8  by  14  inch  oak,  to  butt  the  stern  plank  and  guard,  strongly  bolted;  a  bar  of  iron,  4  inches  wide,  to 
extend  around  the  guard  and  bumper,  5  feet  each  side,  and  to  be  continued  around  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  with  bars  2J  inches  wide. 

Fenders. — Forward,  four  on  each  side,  oak,  3  by  4  inches,  14  feet  long,  bent  around  the  curve  of  the  bow  and  fastened  through  the 
planking  into  the  timbers  by  7-inch  spikes ;  irons,  2J  inches  wide,  -J  inch  thick  on  the  fenders,  and  14  feet  long,  fastened  with  spikes  with 
countersunk  heads. 

Bilge  irons. — Three  on  each  side,  both  forward  and  aft,  3  inches  by  i  inch,  not  less  than  14  feet  long,  fastened  with  spikes  with 
countersunk  heads. 

Stem  iron. — ^Pour  inches  wide,  f  inch  thick,  extending  from  the  after  side  of  the  stem  at  the  head  over  the  head  and  down  the  fore 
side  of  the  stem,  and  under  the  bottom  of  the  boat  2  feet,  fastened  with  6-inoh  round  spikes,  with  countersunk  heads,  8  inches  apart. 

Caiin. — White  pine,  with  berths  under  the  stern  deck,  and  roofed  with  2-inch  white-pine  decking. 

Paint. — Two  coats  on  the  top  sides,  and  over  beams,  decks,  cabins,  coamings,  etc.    Below  water,  graved  with  hot  tar. 

It  requires  about  '21,0{)0  feet  of  timber  to  build  a  boat,  viz :  10,500  feet  of  oak  or  yellow  pine,  5,800  feet  of  hard 
wood,  3,200  feet  of  hemlock,  and  1,600  feet  of  white  pine ;  also  3,800  pounds  of  iron,  100  pounds  of  oakum,  and  2J 
barrels  of  pitch  and  tar.  Each  boat  carries  130  tons  of  coal.  The  cost  of  one  in  1880  was  about  $1,200.  The  company 
encourages  the  building  of  boats  by  accepting  those  built  at  private  yards,  assigning  them  to  boatmen  at  a  rating 
of  $1,500  apiece  and  then  employing  them  on  the  canal.  About  $20  is  deducted  from  the  freight  money  earned  on 
each  trip ;  from  the  remainder  the  boatman  pays  interest,  running  expenses,  and  living.  He  can  pay  for  his  boat 
in  about  six  years,  meanwhile  having  earned  his  support,  and  then  has  a  boat  which  is  good  for  from  four  to  six 
years  longer  as  his  own  property.  A  good  feeling  exists  between  the  men  and  the  company.  Both  parties  make 
money,  and  between  them  they  maintain  a  building  and  repairing  industry  which  is  of  considerable  local  value.  In 
all  there  are  about  25  yards  on  the  canal,  producing  yearly  about  50  or  60  boats  and  doing  about  $100,000  of  repair 
work.    In  1880  the  company  had  $540,000  invested  in  boats  and  barges,  ten  of  the  latter  carrying  560  tons  each. 

In  the  northern  jjart  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  yards  build  boats  suitable  only  for  the  Erie  canal,  save  those 
on  the  Black  River  canal,  which  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Erie,  and  is  the  one  of  least  capacity.  The  Erie  canal 
is  365^  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  Buffalo,  on  lake  Erie.  The  average  prism 
is  70  feet  wide  across  the  top  and  52J  feet  across  the  bottom,  with  7  feet  depth  of  water,  allowing  a  draught  of  6 
feet  for  loaded  boats.  The  locks  are  110  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  The  canal,  completed  in  October,  1825,  and 
opened  for  business  in  1826,  now  gives  employment  to  4,350  canal-boats,  18,000  horses  and  mules,  and  about  20,000 
men.  The  speed  of  the  boats  is  limited  to  4  miles  per  hour,  but  with  horses  moving  at  a  walk,  and  with  the 
detentions  at  the  numerous  locks  of  the  canal,  boatmen  think  they  do  well  if  they  average  2  miles.  The  large 
boats  each  carry  from  7,600  to  7,800bushels  of  wheat,  or  240  tons  of  coal,  on  one  trip,  or  from  160,000  to  170,000 
feet  of  lumber.  To  the  length  of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  canal  must  be  added  the  155  miles  of  Hudson  Eiver 
navigation  to  New  York  city  and  the  length  of  the  branches  of  the  Erie  which  still  remain  in  use.    Some  of  these 
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branches  have  been  abandoned  within  the  last  five  years  as  being  of  small  capacity  and  having  a  commerce 
insnlficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  them ;  but  there  are  still  in  operation  the  Champlain  canal, 
connecting  Albany  with  lake  Champlain,  66  miles  long ;  the  Black  River  branch  from  the  Erie  at  Rome,  78  miles 
long ;  the  Oayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  25  miles ;  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles ;  the  Oneida  River  improvement,  20  miles  • 
also  a  part  of  the  Chemung  canal,  23  miles,  although  ofacially  abandoned.  There  are  several  lakes  in  central  New 
York,  each  about  40  miles  long,  which  are  navigated  by  canal-boats,  and  are  virtually  branches  of  the  canal, 
namely,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca.  The  total  of  canal  navigation  of  the  Erie  system  thus  amounts  to 
0boxit  860  miles.  Before  the  war  there  were  navigating  these  waters  from  2,200  to  3,500  horse-boats,  the  number 
fluctuating  with  the  activity  of  trade,  the  clearances  varying  from  80,000  to  104,000  a  year.  New  boats  were  built 
in  different  years  as  follows : 

.„..  Tons. 

1844 378 

1846 4„ 

1847 ;::;:  a,466 

1848 457 

1849 215 

1850 : 152 

1851 ,. 213 

1853. 590 

1854 760 

1858 255 

During  and  since  the  war  trade  between  the  West  and  the  East  has  grown  enormously  in  volume,  owing  to 
the  large  exportation  of  grain  and  provisions  which  has  been  developed,  and  in  consequence  all  the  transportation 
lines  from  the  West  to  the  sea-coast  have  been  crowded  with  trafilc  and  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal  has  about 
doubled.  The  number  of  boats  built  yearly  is  about  600.  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  modern  boats  the  number 
of  clearances  is  not  so  large  as  formerly,  although  the  traffic  has  doubled.    In  1880  the  clearances  were  about  70,000. 

The  Black  River  canal  was  originally  little  more  than  a  feeder  upon  which  the  Erie  depended  for  a  suijply  of 
water;  but  of  late  years  the  lumbermen,  who  are  busily  at  work  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Adirondack  region 
(Cutting  spruce,  hemlock,  and  hard  wood,  have  found  this  branch  a  valuable  route  for  getting  their  product  down  to 
market,  and  it  has  grown  in  importance.  Every  year  during  the  warm  months  large  rafts  of  lumber  in  the  log 
are  towed  down  by  teams  of  horses,  and  some  of  the  stuff  is  shipped  by  boat.  The  boats  are  small,  bluff-bowed, 
carrying  90  tons  each  on  4  feet  of  water,  and  cost  about  $1,100  each.  Not  more  than  10  or  15  are  made 
yearly.  There  is  no  oak  or  white  pine  of  any  consequence  in  the  region,  and  what  is  used  of  that  kind  of  timber  comes 
by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  from  the  West.  Builders  use  the  native  lumber,  hemlock  and  hard  wood,  as  much 
as  possible.    Hemlock  costs  no  more  than  $7  and  $8  per  thousand  feet;  spruce,  $9  or  $10,  sawed. 

In  the  lake  Champlain  region  a  large  tonnage  of  canal-boats  is  employed  in  the  business  of  the  lake,  and 
the  principal  freighting  is  done  in  carriers  of  that  class.  Iron  ore  comes  down  from  Port  Henry  and  lumber 
from  the  Canadian  markets,  both  going  to  Troy,  Albany,  New  York,  and  other  points  along  the  Hudson  river  and 
westward  on  the  Erie  canal.  Steam  tugs  bring  the  boats  down  the  lake,  and  they  are  then  sent  through  the  canal  to 
the  Hudson  river  by  teams  of  "mules  and  horses  and  forwarded  on  down  the  river  in  fleets  drawn  by  tugs  and  side- 
wheel  tow-boats.  June  1,  1880,  the  following  tonnage  was  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  district,  every  boat  liable 
to  trade  to  Canada  being  documented : 


CaQal-boats 

Schooners  

Wooden  steamboats  and  tngs 

Iron  steamboats  and  tags 

Sarges 

Total 


No. 


554 


Tonnage. 


610 

40,175 

27 

1,730 

10 

912 

2 

137 

5 

353 

43,  307 


The  building  points  are  Fort  Ann,  Ticonderoga,  Whitehall,  Essex,  Crown  Point,  and  Champlain,  and  there  is 
one  yard  at  each  place,  about  90  men  being  employed  in  all.  The  yearly  product  is  about  90  boats,  worth  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  each,  and  registering  from  110  to  125  tons.  They  are  of  the  regular  Erie  canal  pattern.  At  the 
Ticonderoga  yard  the  owners  build  for  themselves.  In  1880  they  had  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  invested  in  canal, 
boats.  They  were  preparing  to  put  about  $30,000  more  into  15  new.  boats  in  1881.  Their  craft  are  each  98  feet 
Jong,  17^  feet  wide  on  the  floor,  17§  feet  on  the  beam,  and  8  feet  deep,  decked,  and  carry  150  tons  on  4  feet  and  250 

tons  on  6  feet  draught. 

On  the  Oswego  Branch  canal,  running  from  the  Erie  canal  to  lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  there  are  10  yards, 
employing  about  60  men,  building  a  few  boats  every  year,  and  doing  a  good  business  in  repairing.  These  boats 
•AT6  of  the  largest  sizes,  and  the  harbor  at  Oswego  is  always  full  of  them.  They  take  part  in  the  grain,  the  coal,  and 
the  lumber  trade,  and  a  large  number  of  them,  being  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  are  enrolled  and  Ucensed  at 
the  Oswego  custom-house.    The  fee  for  measurement  is  about  $12  per  boat. 
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On  the  Brie  canal  proper  tliere  are  80  yards  scattered  along  all  the  way  from  Mbany  to  Buffalo,  employing  an 
average  of  about  1,200  men  for  ten  months  in  the  year  and  producing  from  300  to  400  boats  yearly,  while  also, 
enjoying  a  large  business  in  repairing  the  4,350  boats  owned  on  the  canal  and  its  branches.  In  the  early  years 
from  1825  to  1860  timber  was  abundant  in  all  the  counties  through  which  the  route  ran,  and  building  and  repairing 
were  both  well  diffused  along  the  course  of  the  canal ;  but  the  land  has  now  been  cleared  off  and  brought  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  oak,  pine,  and  hard  wood  are  scarce  and  dear  in  many  counties,  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  all  the  yards  do  a  certain  amount  of  repairing  business  the  building  of  new  boats  is  tending  to  concentrate 
in  Rochester,  Lockport,  Touawanda,  and  Buffalo,  where  timber  can  be  obtained  from  the  West  at  relatively  lower 
prices  than  on  the  eastern  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  little  old-time  shapely  boats  with  good  bows,  carrying  30  tons  of  cargo  on  about  3  feet  draught  of  water  and 
moving  along  briskly  in  tow  of  two  or  three  horses,  are  now  no  longer  seen  on  the  Erie  caual.  The  smallest  of  the- 
horse-boats  are  the  few  that  come  down  from  the  Black  Eiver  branch,  or  those  which  occasionally  stray  up  into  this, 
part  of  the  state  from  Eondout,  each  carrying  from  90  to  130  tons  of  freight ;  but  where  there  is  one  of  these  boats, 
there  are  a  hundred  of  the  class  belonging  to  the  Erie  canal  proper,  large,  heavy,  almost  box-shaped  craft,  bearing 
from  200  to  250  tons  of  goods  on  6  feet  of  water  and  moving  slowly  along  in  tow  of  two  horses.  One  of  the  old 
fashions  was  to  build  canal-boats  with  square,  raking  ends,  and  it  was  only  abandoned  in  1855  upon  the  peremptory 
command  of  the  state  authorities,  issued  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  each  other  with  their  sharp  corners.  A 
regulation  was  adopted  in  May  of  that  year  forbidding  any  new  boat  to  navigate  the  canals  of  the  state  unless  it 
should  have  a  round  or  elliptical  bow,  described  with  a  radius  of  not  less  than  8f  feet.  In  order  to  give  a  boat 
all  the  capacity  the  law  will  allow,  builders  sweep  in  the  curve  of  the  bow  with  just  about  that  radius,  cutting  off 
the  sterns  abruptly,  so  that  the  cubical  contents  come  within  10  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  perfectly  square  box.  It  m 
only  since  steam  has  been  introduced  into  canal-boats  that  bows  and  sterns  have  been  given  a  better  shape,  but 
the  sharper  form  is  still  confined  to  steam  craft  entirely. 

A  good  canal-boat  (Fig.  68)  ought  to  last  fifteen  years,  but  it  must  be  taken  care  of;  the  majority  disajppear  in 
about  t«n  years.  On  the  other  hand,  therfe  are  plenty  of  boats  running  that  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-four  years  old„ 
well  built  of  choice  materials  in  the  first  place,  and  well  taken  care  of  by  their  owners  since. 
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Fig.  68.— Steam  canal-boat,  Erie  canal. 
98  feet  long,  175  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep.    The  hull  is  that  of  a  laker,  and  represents  the  general  style  of  the  decked  boats  of  the  Erie  canal. 

A  great  many  different  varieties  of  boats  are  run  on  the  Erie  canal,  all  of  them  being  specimens  of  four  principal 
types,  namely,  the  scow,  the  laker,  the  bull-head,  and  the  steam  canal-boat. 

The  scow  is  a  straight,  open  boat,  sometimes  framed,  but  usually  with  solid  .sides,  built  up  of  white-pine  logs. 
5  inches  thick  and  from  12  to  14  inches  wide,  scarfed,  closely  fitted  together  and  fastened  by  long  iron  rods 
or  bolts  J,  I,  or  1  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  from  16  to  19  inches,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  builder,  driven  clear 
through  from  the  topmost  "gunwale"  to  the  bottom  of  the  bilge  log.  The  sides  are  made  on  wooden  horses  and 
fastened,  and  are  then  raised  to  a  perpendicular  position  with  a  derrick,  and  the  sheer  is  given  by  a  log  properly 
trimmed.  The  floor  is  made  by  placing  single  frame  timbers  across  the  boat  4  by  6  inches  square,  spaced  about  12 
inches,  perfectly  straight,  letting  the  ends  into  the  bilge  log,  and  planking  the  bottom  with  oak  or  hard  wood.  About 
six  stout  oak  beams  are  fitted  in  at  equal  distances  apart  to  strengthen  the  top  of  the  boat.  A  short,  round,  smooth 
bow  is  put  on  by  setting  up  4-inch  frame  timbers,  molded  to  the  proper  curvature,  and  planking  them  horizontally 
from  side  to  side.  Four  iron  bands  or  straps  are  spikecl  upon  the  fore  foot,  connecting  the  bow  with  the  bottom. 
The  stern  is  short,  round,  and  regularly  framed.  There  are  usually  a  small  deck  forward,  a  narrow  wash-board  along 
the  gunwales,  and  a  small  cabin  with  steering  deck  aft.  Windlass  bitts  are  fitted  into  the  extreme  bow,  and  a 
small  house  is  built  there  for  the  stable,  a  necessary  feature  of  a  horse  canal-boat ;  for  while  one  team  of  horses  is. 
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towing  the  boat,  another  team  must  be  quartered  on  board  feeding  and  resting.  Three  light  strips  of  iron 
are  fastened  to  each  side  above  water  for  fenders.  Scows  are  now  98  feet  long  over  all,  17§  feet  beam,  and  9  or  10 
feet  deep  on  the  side,  and  weigh  from  40  to  45  tons,  and  will  carry  240  tons  of  cargo  each,  or  from  160,000  to  180,000 
feet  of  lumber,  on  6  feet  draught  of  water.  They  register  from  102  to  118  tons.  Originally  small  and  built  like  flat- 
boats,  they  have  grown  in  size  with  every  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the  canal  and  depth  of  the  channel  until 
they  have  reached  the  dimensions  given.  Scows  are  best  adapted  for  carrying  coal,  lumber,  barrels  of  apples,  and 
goods  not  easily  damaged  by  the  weather.  They  are  sometimes  framed,  and  when  so  built  are  usually  ceiled  on  a 
plan  calculated  to  give  longitudinal  strength.  The  ceiling  is  put  on  in  curved  lines,  the  foot  of  each  curve  touching 
the  bilge  log  and  the  arc  rising  in  the  center.  Over  this  ceiling  is  another,  about  four  streaks  of  plank  wide,  the 
center  of  the  arc  touching  the  bilge  log  amidships  and  the  ends  rising  to  the  gunwale  at  the  bow  and  stern.  But  few 
of  this  style  of  boats  are  now  built,  the  "  scow  side"  of  solid  logs  being  the  preference.  It  requires  from  325  to  400 
days  of  labor  to  build  a  scow,  and  about  18,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  10,000  feet  of  oak,  and  3,500  pounds  of  round 
iron,  2,000  pounds  of  flat  bar  iron,  1,500  pounds  of  spikes,  and  600  pounds  of  castings,  or  nearly  4  tons  of  iron  ;  but 
some  builders  fasten  more  strongly  and  use  from  4J  to  5  tons.  The  cost  of  a  scow  is  from  $2,600  to  $2,800, 
varying  with  the  times ;  it  varies  also  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is  decked  over.  The  scow  proper  is  an  open 
boat,  but  is  sometimes  one-quarter  decked  over  and  sometimes  half  decked. 

The  laker  is  a  regularly-framed  boat,  with  perfectly  flat  bottom,  square  bilge,  perpendicular  sides,  straight 
body,  round  bow  and  stern,  and  decked  entirely  over.  It  is  made  of  oak  and  white  pine,  but  if  hard  wood  can  be 
obtained  in  the  locality  the  latter  is  used  in  the  bottom  planking,  as  it  wears  smoother.  Sometimes  the  laker  is 
made  with  scow  sides,  but  molded  at  bow  and  stern,  a  boat  thus  built  being  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  cheaper. 
Nevertheless  the  preference  is  for  a  framed  boat.  The  lake  boat  has  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other  boats 
of  the  Erie  canal,  but  is  deeper  than  the  scow,  and  it  is  97  or  98  feet  long,  17J  or  17f  feet  beam,  and  10  or  10 J  feet 
iu  depth  of  side.  The  scantling  varies  slightly  with  the  fancy  of  the  builder  or  the  stuff  which  he  can  buy  to 
advantage,  but  a  fair  description  of  the  laker  as  built  in  large  yards  is  as  follows : 

stem-  and  stem^poBta. — Oak,  with  2-iiicli  oak  plank  aprons;  stem,  13  by  14  inches  at  the  head. 

Keel. — None,  only  a  heavy  garhoard  plank. 

Frames. — Floor  timbers  oak,  single,  3  by  8  inches,  17  feet  long,  or  clear  across  the  boat,  spaced  15  inches;  side  timbers,  3  by  5  inches, 
10  feet  long,  joined  to  the  floors  by  two  sawed  knees  or  futtocks,  which  are  about  2  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  2  inches  thick;  bow  and 
stern  frames  heavier,  about  4  by  10  inches. 

Keelsons. — Main,  oak,  10  by  12  inches  square,  bolted  into  every  floor;  bilge  keelson,  2  by  12  inches.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  sticks 
from  75  to  80  feet  in  length. 

Beams. — Chestnut,  when  jw.icticable,  5  inches  square,  with  carlines  2i  by  5  inches. 

Planking. — Oak,  2  inches  thick. 

Ceiling. — On  floor,  li-inch. white  pine ;  clamps,  2-  and  3-inch  white  oak. 

Decking. — White  pine,  2  inches  thick. 

Rail. — ^A  narrow  strip  of  S-inoh  oak,  resting  on  thin  chocks,  in  all  about  6  inches  high.  In  the  bow  there  is  a  strong  oak  chock,  15 
ittches  high  and  10  inches  thick,  running  around  on  the  gunwale  to  the  straight  body  and  tapering  to  6  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  the 
stern. 

Housfs. — One  forward  for  horses,  with  hatch  on  top  and  on  side  to  the  deck;  one  away  aft  for  boatman  and  his  family,  rising  about 
2  feet  above  the  deck-way  to  allow  for  windows ;  all  of  white  pine. 

Breast-hoohs. — Two  in  bow  and  2  in  stern,  strongly  braced. 

Fenders. — Oak,  about  7  in  number,  butting  on  the  stem-  and  stern-posts,  and  running  around  the  curve  of  the  bow  and  stern  to  the 
flat  of  the  sides,  spiked  on,  and  ironed  on  the  outer  surface  with  3-  by  |-inch  straps.  The  fenders  are  spread  apart  as  they  go  around  the 
curve,  so  that  the  lower  ones  protect  the  bilge.  There  are  three  wearing  streaks  along  the  top  sides,  being  thick  streaks  of  planking, 
ironed  with  half-round  bars  the  whole  length,  l-J  or  If  inches  wide.  Two  other  straps  of  light  iron  are  placed  on  the  rail,  on  the  outer 
and  inner  edges  respectively. 

5ten(.— Overhang  about  2  feet,  enough  to  house  the  rudder-stock.  There  are  two  strong  fenders  or  guards  of  oak  across  the  overhang 
at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  perpendicular  face,  being  a  continuation  of  wearing  pieces  around  the  stem  of  the  boat.  They  are 
about  15  inches  wide  and  faced  with  iron.  Between  them  the  stern  is  usually  pierced  with  a  window.  A  strong  chock  above  the  upper 
guard,  on  which  is  painted  the  name  of  the  boat. 

i?M(i<ier.— Stock,  about  10  inches  in  diameter;  blade,  7  or  8  by  5  feet. 

A  lake  boat,  or  laker,  requires  the  following  materials :  18,000  feet  of  oak  and  hard  wood,  from  20,000  to  22,000 
feet  of  white  pine  and  chestnut,  5,800  pounds  of  bolts,  spikes,  and  nails,  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  flat  iron,  600 
pounds  of  castings,  10  or  12  barrels  of  salt,  $90  worth  of  paints  and  oils,  and  $50  worth  of  oakum.  From  450  to 
500  days  of  labor  are  required  to  complete  a  boat,  and,  as  labor  was  $1  75  and  $2  a  day  in  1880,  the  labor  bill  on 
a  laker  amounted  to  from  $900  to  $1,025.  These  boats  are  well  salted  in  the  bow  and  stern,  on  the  floor  timbers 
and  top  sides,  register  from  125  to  139  tons,  weigh  from  65  to  72  tons,  and  carry  from  225  to  240  tons  of  cargo. 
They  are  usually  painted  white,  and  the  stern  is  often  profusely  ornamented  by  a  sign-painter,  the  name  and  home 
port  being  conspicuously  painted  in  gilt  and  red  and  blue  letters.  About  one-half  of  the  boats  on  the  Erie  canal 
are  of  this  type.  Being  good  for  almost  any  service,  these  boats  are  dispatched  with  cargoes  to  points  on  the  small 
lakes  in  central  New  York,  and  often  across  lake  Ontario  and  on  long  voyages  on  lake  Champlain,  and  are  popularly 
used  in  forwarding  grain  from  Buffalo  and  Oswego  to  New  York  city  via  the  canal  and  the  Hudson  river.  Their 
tight  decks  and  high  hatch  coamings,  covered  with  tightly  fitted  hatch  covers,  protect  their  cargoes  from  the  wash 
of  an  occasional  wave.    The  boats  cost  an  average  of  about  $3,800,  varying  from  $3,700  to  $4,200. 
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The  bullhead  is  either  a  framed  or  a  scow-sided  boat  with  molded  bow  and  stem,  completely  housed  from 
end  to  end.  The  house  rises  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  gunwales,  and  is  decked  over  on  top,  there  being  no  deck 
below,  as  in  the  laker.  It  is  considered  that  this  type  of  boat  most  perfectly  protects  grain  and  other  valuable 
cargoes.  It  is  most  in  demand  when  grain  freights  are  high ;  when  coal,  lumber,  and  other  coarse  freights  pay 
the  best  scows  are  in  demand,  while  in  other  years  every  one  builds  a  laker  or  a  bullhead. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  builds  his  own  boat  on  the  Erie  canal.  A  few  have  a  number  of  boats  built  for 
themselves,  but  instances  of  this  sort  are  not  common.  The  great  majority  of  yards  build  on  contract  or 
speculation,  and  most  of  the  boats  are  sold  on  credit.  The  canalmen  are  expected  to  pay  a  certain  sum  down  in 
cash,  from  $300  to  $1,000,  as  they  are  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  builder,  a  certain  other  sum  being  then  paid 
annually.  Women  can  usually  get  good  credit,  a  great  many  boats  being  owned  and  run  by  them;  they  do 
not  spend  their  money  in  dissipation,  are  good  managers,  and  have  the  name  of  being  sure  pay.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  credit  system  the  large  builders  always  have  a  great  deal  of  money  afloat,  as  they  express  it, 
and  run  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  because  if  the  year  should  be  a  bad  one  the  boatmen  make  little  mcrre  than 
running  expenses  and  are  unable  to  pay  their  installments,  the  boats  meanwhile  depreciating  in  value.  Good  years, 
however,  enable  the  boatmen  to  liquidate  all  arrears  and  save  their  investments. 

As  before  stated,  the  horse  packet  is  no  longer  seen  on  the  Erie  canal.  Just  before  railroads  were  made 
through  the  state  of  l^ew  York  travelers  journeyed  to  and  fro  between  the  Hudson  and  the  West  by  way  of  the 
canal.  Boats  were  built  for  this  trafBc  with  sharp  bows  and  good  sterns,  being  well  fitted  up  on  board  with  berths 
and  cabins.  The  horses  drawing  them  were  able  to  go  along  steadily  at  a  trot,  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the 
freighting  boats,  which  toiled  along  painfully  at  a  walk.    Packets  still  exist  on  the  canal,  but  they  are  steamers. 

The  steam  craft  of  the  canal  are  of  three  classes :  First,  the  freighting  propellers,  patterned  like  lakers,  each 
carrying  a  little  boiler  and  engine  away  aft  in  the  stern,  leaving  the  hold  amidships  and  forward  entirely  clear 
for  cargo,  and  usually  taking  a  consort,  or  regular  canal-boat,  which  is  pushed  straight  ahead.  'Next,  the  cable- 
towing  boats,  employed  on  the  level  of  the  canal  between  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  42  miles,  the  boat 
carrying  only  the  towing  machinery  and  a  supply  of  coal.  Lastly,  the  packets,  which  are  either  propeller  launches 
or  small  steamboats. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  for  freighting  on  the  canal  was  started  long  ago,  but  the  first  practical  boats  were 
built  in  1871.  The  state  offered  a  bounty  for  a  successful  steam  canal-boat  which  should  be  built  at  small 
expense  and  would  run  alone  and  without  washing  a  swell  over  the  tow-path  of  the  canal.  The  prize  was  a 
large  one,  and  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  the  Baxter  boats,  seven  of  which  were  built  by  a  company  having  $100,000 
capital.  The  original  idea  was  to  propel  these  boats  with  twin  screws  at  the  stern;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  the  later  boats  were  each  propelled  by  a  single  screw,  having  four  blades  mounted  on  a  large  central  drum  or  hub. 
The  state  paid  $35,000  for  the  building  of  the  first  seven  boats,  and  seven  more  were  constructed  soon  afterward 
by  the  company.  The  mistake  was  made  of  running  the  boats  independently  at  first.  Owing  to  the  competition 
with  the  railroads  horse-boats  were  hardly  paying  expenses,  and,  as  steamers  were  more  costly  to  operate,  they 
lost  money.  The  result  was  that  the  company  failed  and  was  sold  out,  and  the  boats  passed  into  other  hands.  It 
was  then  found  that' by  taking  in  tow  an  ordinary  boat,  lashing  the  two  together  in  a  direct  line,  one  ahead  of  the 
other,  the  steamer  in  the  rear,  the  average  expense  was  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  cost  of  towing  on  the  Hudson 
being  entirely  avoided,  the  boats  have  since  been  operated  with  profit.  The  Baxter  boats  were  96  feet  long,  17 
feet  beam,  and  9  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  and  had  fairly  sharp  bows.  With  6  feet  of  water  one  was  able  to  carry 
215  tons  of  freight,  and  with  5J  feet  200  tons,  making  a  round  trip  from  Kew  York  to  Buffalo  and  return  in  16 
days,  as  against  25  to  30  days  on  the  part  of  a  horse-boat.  Cost  of  the  trip,  about  $650.  The  machinery  cost  $3,000 
and  weighed  6  tons. 

Another  style  of  propeller  is  that  of  the  Eapid,  a  steamer  invented  in  1876  by  Gordon  W.  Hall  at  Havana, 
Kew  York,  a  little  town  located  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Seneca  lake  on  an  old  and  now  abandoned  canal.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  Eapid  was  that  the  furnace  of  the  boiler  was  arranged  like  a  base-burner  stove.  Once  filled 
with  coal,  the  furnace  needed  no  more  fuel  for  eight  hours ;  and  it  was  supplied  with  contrivances  for  shaking  the 
grate  and  controlling  the  steam,  so  that  the  man  at  the  helm  could  both  steer  the  boat  and  attend  to  the  engine 
without  leaving  his  place.  The  Eapid  was  98  feet  long,  17f  feet  beam,  and  9J  feet  deep  in  the  hold,  the  engine,  of 
35-horse  power,  occupying  with  the  boiler  a  horizontal  space  of  5  by  7  feet  only.  The  coal  consumption  was  1,600 
pounds  a  day,  and  the  boat  and  consort  were  worked  by  4  men.  The  Eapid  carried  100  tons  of  coal  from  Havana 
by  way  of  the  lake  and  canal  to  Buffalo.  She  then  took  8,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  Eochester,  and  then  made 
several  trips  to  Kew  York  with  7,700  bushels  at  a  time.  The  time  of  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  back 
again,  towing  two  boats  from  Troy  to  New  York,  was  from  16  to  19  days,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  whole 
round  trip,  including  tolls,  insurance,  and  port  charges,  was  $310.  She  made  round  trips  with  a  consort  from 
Buffalo  for  $600.  The  machinery  of  the  Eapid  was  designed  for  fitting  into  any  canal-boat  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  stern,  and  cost  $1,800.  Mr.  Hall  built  several  boats  at  Havana  carrying  his  machinery,  each  one  costing 
$6,000  complete,  and  then  in  1880  introduced  the  idea  into  Lockport.  No  alteration  is  caused  in  the  construction 
of  canal-boats  by  putting  in  the  propeller  machinery  except  to  give  the  stern  a  few  feet  of  overhang  and  to  change 
the  location  of  the  captain's  cabin.    The  space  in  the  stem  occupied  by  the  cabin  in  horse-boats  is  consumed  by 
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the  machinery  in  the  propeller  and  by  the  little  house  built  to  shelter  it  and  the  steersman.    The  stable  being 
abohshed,  the  captain's  cabin  is  moved  forward  to  the  bow.    The  boats  may  be  framed  or  built  with  scow  sides 
Three  were  built  at  Havana  in  the  year  1879-'80  with  4i-inch  scow  sides  of  white  pine,  hard-wood  bottoms,  and 
framed  bows  and  sterns  planked  with  2-inch  white  oak.    Each  took  12,000  feet  of  hard  wood,  besides  5,600  feet  of 
oak,  and  19,000  feet  of  white  pine,  with  4  tons  of  iron  and  5  tons  of  machinery,  and  cost  $6,000. 

The  cable  boats  carry  no  freight,  but  are  exclusively  employed  in  towing  horse-boats  between  Tonawanda  and 
Buffalo.  They  are  each  80  feet  long,  15J  and  16  feet  on  the  beam,  and  8  feet  deep,  drawing  5  feet  of  water.  The 
principle  on  which  they  act  is  a  novel  one  in  America,  but  is  in  use  on  rivers  and  canals  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  the  Belgian  system  of  cable  towing.  A  steel  wire  cable,  an  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  9,000  pounds  to  the  mile, 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  with  no  anchorage  except  that  given  by  its  own  weight.  On  one  side  of  the 
towing-boat,  outside  the  hull,  a  series  of  wheels,  five  in  number,  are  hung  on  horizontal  axles.  The  first  wheel, 
near  the  bow,  is  20  inches  in  diameter ;  it  underruns  the  wire  cable  and  lifts  it  from  the  canal  bottom.  Three  others 
are  amidships,  and  the  cable  passes  under  the  first  one,  a  tension  wheel  6  feet  in  diameter,  then  over  the  center  one, 
a  grooved  wheel  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  under  the  third,  another  tension  wheel  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  cable 
then  runs  over  a  20-inch  pulley  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  corresponding  to  that  in  the  bow  and  falls  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  again.  All  the  wheels  play  loosely  on  their  axles  except  the  grooved  one  amidships,  which  is 
rotated  slowly  by  the  power  inside  the  boat,  and  by  its  grip  on  the  cable  hauls  the  tug,  with  its  tow  of  six  boats, 
along  at  a  speed  of  about  3  miles  an  hour.  The  tug  is  supplied  with  two  engines,  one  of  20-horse  power  to  haul  on 
the  cable,  and  another  of  10-horse  power,  driving  a  small  screw-wheel  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  for  use  in  emergencies 
only.    Eight  of  these  boats  built  at  Lockport  in  the  census  year  cost  $8,500  each. 

Business  was  dull  in  the  boat-yards  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1879  and  1880,  as  they  had  not  escaped  the  general 
depression  following  the  panic  of  1873,  and  had  in  addition  been  subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  severe  competition 
of  the  railroads.  Boatmen,  in  consequence,  felt  poor  in  1879  and  1880.  They  starved  their  boats  during  the  period 
of  low  freights,  avoiding  every  expense,  and  went  right  by  the  boat-yards  continually,  pumping  water  out  of  their 
leaking  boats,  instead  of  putting  them  into  some  dry-dock  and  having  them  repaired.  They  have  had  better  years 
since. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  canal  there  was  not  much  building  of  new  boats  in  the  census  year,  and  indeed 
there  is  not  much  in  any  year  now,  the  chief  reliance  of  buyers  in  that  region  being  on  the  lake  Champlain  yards. 
The  places  that  still  do  some  building  on  the  canal  are  Albany,  West  Troy,  Crescent,  and  a  few  little  yards  around 
Oneida  lake.  In  good  years  from  30  to  50  boats  are  launched  among  them.  The  other  yards  from  Albany  to 
Syracuse  did  little  except  repairing.  Between  these  two  cities  ordinarily  no  boat  need  journey  more  than  half  a 
day  without  coming  in  sight  of  some  little  dry-dock  or  a  yard  where  it  can  be  taken  out  of  water  and  have  damages 
repaired,  the  principal  places  being  West  Troy,  Crescent,  Schenectady,  Port  Jackson,  Little  Palls,  Constantia, 
West  Vienna,  Bernhardt's  Bay,  North  Bay,  Utica,  Kew  London,  Eome,  Payetteville,  Canajoharie,  Liverpool,  and 
Chittenango.  The  canal  dry-dock  is  a  simple  structure,  and  is  placed  alongside  of  the  tow-path,  or  perhaps 
adjoining  the  berm  bank  of  the  canal.  It  is  often  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  usually  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  lock  large  enough  to  hold  one  or  two  boats.  Any  vessel  needing  repairs  is  floated  in,  the  upper  gate  is 
closed,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  as  from  a  lock,  the  boat  is  left  high  and  dry,  and  the  carjienters  go  to  work  on  it. 

Little  Falls  has  two  dry-docks,  and  at  each  of  them  there  has  been  in  times  past  much  building.  In  good 
years  from  400  to  500  vessels  are  docked  for  repairs.  Prom  the  books  at  these  yards  some  data  were  obtained  of 
the  earlier  times.  Twenty  years  ago  boats  were  75  and  80  feet  long,  14J  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  deep,  drawing  3J  and 
4  feet  of  water,  and  scows  were  built  with  3-  and  4-inch  sides.  The  hills  around  the  town  were  originally  well  covered 
with  valuable  timber,  and  supplied  the  boat-yards  with  all  the  oak,  hard  wood,  and  pine  required.  At  present  there 
is  no  timber  in  the  locality.  During  the  war  materials  ranged  high,  white  pine  costing  $70  per  thousand  feet,  oak 
$50  per  thousand,  and  the  best  $60  and  $70.  Pitch  was  10  cents  a  pound,  once  rising  to  $50  a  barrel  (it  was  about 
a  cent  per  pound,  or  $2  50  per  barrel  in  1880).  Iron  rods  were  12^  cents  a  pound  in  war  times;  cut  spikes,  10,  12, 
15,  and  17  cents;  wrought  spikes,  18  cents;  oakum,  15  cents,  10^  cents  in  1880.  The  prices  of  all  materials  have 
decUned  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  since  the  war,  and  pitch  has  declined  more. 

Going  westward  from  Syracuse,  there  are  dry  docks  at  Jordan,  Port  Byron,  Montezuma,  Seneca  Falls, 
Eochester,  Lockport,  Madison,  Middleport,  Tonawanda,  and  Buffalo,  with  small  yards  here  and  there  at  other 
places.  Although  40  miles  away  from  the  canal,  there  are  6  yards  at  Ithaca,  1  at  Trumansburgh,  at  the  head  of 
Cayuga  lake,  and  2  at  Havana,  a  mile  above  the  head  of  Seneca  lake.  The  Ithaca  yards  buy  timber  to  advantage, 
and  build  from  25  to  30  large-class  boats  every  year.    They  are  now  paying  some  attention  to  fitting  up  their 

craft  with  machinery. 

At  Havana,  where  a  number  of  steam  canal-boats  have  been  made,  Gordon  W.  Hall  has  a  machine-shop  as 
well  as  a  boat-yard.  A  steamer  similar  to  the  Rapid  had  just  been  finished  when  the  town  was  visited  in 
1880  and  lay  in  the  canal  drying  its  paint.  It  was  a  full-sized  laker,  93  feet  long  on  the  keel,  98§  feet  over  all,  17§ 
feet  beam,  and  9J  feet  in  the  depth  of  side,  scow  sided.  The  forward  cabin  was  8  feet  from  the  bow,  and  was  13  feet 
wide,  14  feet  long,  and  7  feet  high  in  the  clear,  extending  28  inches  above  the  deck,  contaiuing  5  rooms,  and 
rested  partly  on  the  lower  breast-hook  braces  and  partly  on  stanchions,  there  being  a  clear  space  of  4|5  feet  under 
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it  available  for  grain  cargo.  Amidships  there  was  another  house  16  feet  wide,  8J  feet  fore  and  aft,  rising  3  feet 
above  the  deck.  In  the  extreme  stern  was  the  engine-house,  with  a  companion-way  in  the  after  end.  It  was  20 
feet  long  fore  and  aft,  6  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high  above  the  deck,  with  a  steersman's  house  in  the  forward  part 
rising  3  feet  highev,  a  feature  peculiar  to  steam  canal-boats,  as  in  horse-boats  the  man  at  the  tiller  stands  out 
exposed  to  all  weathers.    The  boat  was  completely  decked,  and  had  three  hatches. 

Ifearly  all  the  yards  on  the  main  line  of  the  canal  from  Syracuse  to  Eochester  complained  of  dull  times.  In 
place  of  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  worth  of  repair  work  yearly,  as  in  old  times,  each  was  not  doing  more  than  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  that  business,  and  building  had  virtually  ceased,  having  all  been  monopolized  by  Eochester,  Lockport, 
Tonawanda,  and  JBuflfalo. 

The  following  yards  were  found  at  the  places  named:  Eochester,  5,  employing  90  men  and  building  from  40  to 
50 boats  yearly;  Lockport,  4  yards,  160  men,  product  60  to  80  boats  yearly;  Tonawanda,  7  yards,  90  men,  from  50  to 
100  boats  yearly;  and  Buffalo,  10  yards,  150  men,  from  50  to  80  boats  yearly.  The  banks  of  the  canal  in  the  parts  'of 
these  towns  where  the  yards  are  present  a  busy  spectacle — new  boats  under  construction,  with  piles  of  lumber,  and 
often  with  sheds,  shops,  and  saw-mills  around  them;  newly  painted  vessels  floating  in  the  canal;  dry-docks,  with 
boats  going  in  and  out  and  some  high  and  dry  receiving  repairs,  and  a  constant  stream  of  traffic  moving  by  iu  both 
directions  in  unending  procession.  The  lumber  for  the  building  yards  comes  almost  wholly  from  the  upper  lakes, 
arriving  in  rafts  and  ship-loads  at  the  ports  of  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda.  Oak  and  white  pine,  sawed,  each  cost  from 
$30  to  $35  per  thousand  feet.  About  one-fourth  of  the  wood  is  wasted  in  building  a  boat.  Lakers  and  bull-heads 
consume  38,000  and  40,000  feet  each;  scows,  28,000  or  30,000  feet  each. 

In  Eochester  the  yards  mostly  do  new  work.  They  sold  lakers  and  bull-heads  in  1880  for  from  $3,700  to  $4,200 
each,  the  bull-head  being  the  cheaper  boat.    Scows  were  sold  for  about  $2,600. 

In  Lockport  a  large  repairing  business  is  added  to  the  other  branch  of  the  industry.  Two  firms  have  each  3 
dry-docks,  built  of  masonry  like  canal  locks.  Timber  is  bought  at  Tonawanda  in  rafts.  The  builder  who  has  a 
saw-mill  saves  a  few  dollars  per  thousand  feet  by  doing  his  own  sawing.  Mr.  Morgan  had  ,been  in  business  for 
sixteen  years,  but  in  1879  he  began  anew  with  a  partner  and  built  a  large  fleet  of  boats  the  first  year,  launching  14 
in  one  day.  Morgan  &  Benedict  reported  for  the  census  year  22  new  canal-boats,  worth  $3,500  each,  and  8  cable- 
towing  boats,  worth  $8,500  each.  In  1880  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  steam  on  the  canal  by  the  Lockport 
builders,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Havana,  came  to  the  city  and  began  the  manufacture  of  his  engines,  wheels,  and  boilers, 
the  prospect  being  fair  for  the  rise  of  a  large  fleet  of  new  propellers. 

Tonawanda  being  a  lumber  market,  has  great  advantages  for  boat-building,  and  the  yards  were  all  rushing  work 
in  1880.  Scows  were  popular  that  year,  as  the  port  was  shipping  immense  quantities  of  lumber  to  the  East.  One 
firm,  owning  a  large  saw-mill,  built  22  open  coal  barges  in  the  census  year,  92  feet  long,  17f  feet  beam,  and  10  feet 
sides,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  each.  A  ship-chandlery  firm  which  fits  out  hundreds  of  boats  yearly  with  tow-lines 
reported  that  a  new  canal-boat  requires  160  pounds  of  manila  rope;  those  that  go  out  on  the  lakes  or  the  Hudson 
river  must  each  have  in  addition  another  line  6  inches  in  circumference  and  25  fathoms  long,  weighing  180  pounds. 

At  Buffalo  there  is  work  for  both  the  canal  and  the  lake ;  a  fact  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  builders  to 
some  extent,  as  it  keeps  up  the  supply  of  good  carpenters,  but  is  probably  of  greater  advantage  to  the  men 
themselves.  The  canal  yards  axe  strung  out  along  the  canal,  and  are  principally  engaged  in  building.  Wages 
are  higher  in  Buffalo  than  in  the  country  yards,  and  the  owner  of  an  old  boat  is  pretty  sure  to  send  it  to  the 
place  where  its  repairs  can  be  most  cheaply  made.    Lumber  comes  entirely  from  the  upper  lakes. 

CANALS  IN  THE  WEST. 

There  are  two  canals  iu  Ohio,  the  Ohio  and  the  Miami  and  Erie,  both  of  small  capacity,  and  now  falling  into  disuse. 
Both  are  still  used  for  a  great  deal  of  small  local  traffic,  and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  valuable  routes 
of  transportation  by  the  deepening  of  their  channels.  The  draught  of  water  available  for  boats  is  3^  and  4  feet, 
but  6  feet  of  water  in  each  canal  would  work  a  great  improvement  in  their  traffic.  The  Ohio  canal  runs  from 
Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  323  miles.  There  are  19  miles  of  feeders  and  67  miles  of 
branches.  The  Miami  and  Erie  canal  runs  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  246  miles,  and  has 
25  miles  of  feeders.  In  addition  to  these  two  works  there  is  an  improvement  on  the  Muskingum  river  by  which  91 
miles  of  that  stream  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  at  Marietta  are  made  available  for  steamers  and  steam  canal- 
boats.  On  the  two  canals  the  boats  freight  lumber  and  ice  southward  and  coal  northward,  besides  doing  some 
general  business  in  the  transportation  of  paper  stock,  provisions,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  old-time  boats  of  Ohio  were  able  to  carry  only  about  45  tons  of  cargo  each.  They  were  then,  as  now,  80  feet 
long,  14  feet  wide,  and  4  or  4J  feet  deep,  drawing  3  feet  of  water,  and  were  rather  sharp  and  fast  boats ;  but  in 
late  years  they  have  been  built  fuller  and  given  4  feet  draught,  so  that  their  capacity  has  been  increased  to  80  or  90 
tons.  They  are  neat  boats,  but  are  not  large  enough ;  and,  considering  that  the  large  240-ton  boats  in  the  state  of  New 
York -find  it  hard  to  hold  their  own  against  railroad  competition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  smaller  craft  of  Ohio 
have  been  hard  pressed  since  the  war,  the  discouragement  among  the  boatmen  being  so  great  that  very  few  new 
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boats  have  been  built  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  About  1870  the  old  Philadelphia  and  Erie  canal  was  abandoned, 
and  about  40  canal-boats  were  taken  over  to  the  Ohio  canal.  There  has  been  almost  no  building  on  the  latter 
since,  not  to  exceed  5  or  6  boats  being  built  in  any  one  year. 

Steam  canal-boats  have  been  tried  in  Ohio  for  20  years.  There  is  a  firm  at  Chillicothe  which  in  1860  began 
making  engines  and  propeller  wheels  for  canal  and  river  navigation.  Their  first  boat  was  a  small  packet  to  run 
on  the  river  to  Portsmouth.  During  the  war  this  boat  was  employed  in  carrying  cotton  from  the  South,  and  was  finally 
destroyed.  The  firm  had  in  1881  built  50  or  60  canal-boat  engines  in  aU,  15  of  them  at  one  time,  about  1865.  So 
far  as  the  engioes  are  concerned,  their  boats  have  been  successful.  The  machinery  is  light,  weighing  from  4  to  6 
tons  only,  including  boiler  and  wheel.  The  Chillicothe  wheel  has  a  special  reputation  in  the  West,  and  is  much 
used.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  hub,  with  three  short  and  narrow  arms;  to  these  arms  are  riveted  the  blades  of 
the  wheel,  three  in  number,  made  of  wrought  iron,  1  inch  thick  nearest  the  hub  and  ^  or  f  inch  at  the  outer  edge. 
The  blades  are  shaped  like  truncated  triangles,  bases  outward,  and  twisted  to  give  them  the  pitch.  The  object 
in  putting  on  wrought-iron  blades  is  to  allow  of  their  being  promptly  detached  and  straightened  or  replaced  in 
case  of  accident.  The  engines  do  not  act  always  directly  on  the  shaft,  but  drive  the  propeller  by  means  of 
gearing.  Chillicothe  machinery,  owing  to  its  light  weight,  is  well  adapted  for  river  steamers.  "  In  1881  the  shops 
were  building  a  double  upright  engine  to  drive  twin  screws.  The  cylinders  were  11  by  15  inches ;  the  boiler  3  by 
16J  feet,  made  of  finch  steel,  with  about  70  flues,  and  intended  to  carry  100  pounds  of  steam.  Tlie  whole  weight, 
including  wheels,  was  14,000  pounds,  and  the  cost  $5,000.  A  set  of  engines  for  a  100-foot  boat  weighed  21,000 
pounds,  and  nine  or  ten  have  been  made  weighing  30,000  pounds  each.  The  cylinders  were  11  by  15,  12  by  16, 
and  15  by  17  inches;  boilers  about  3J  by  18  feet,  steel.  While  the  engines  for  the  canal  have  done  well  enough, 
the  boats  themselves  have  not,  owing  to  the  small  draught  of  water  and  the  heavy  summer  growth  of  grass  in  the 
canals.  The  wheel  draws  the  water  away  from  the  after  part  of  the  boat  and  the  stern  drags  on  the  bottom. 
With  6  feet  of  water  in  the  canals  these  boats  would  do  well ;  but  as  they  cannot  get  it,  they  have  all  left  the 
canals  and  gone  into  river  service,  what  transportation  there  is  being  done  entirely  by  horse-boats. 

The  Ohio  boats  are  all  framed,  the  object  being  to  secure  as  light  a  hull  as  possible.  The  model  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  bull-head  of  the  Brie  canal.  The  house  is  not  continuous  from  stem  to  stern,  but  consists  of  three  small 
houses,  one  in  the  bow,  one  amidships  for  a  stable,  and  one  away  aft  for  the  captain,  with  a  little  roof  or  gangway 
3  feet  wide  running  from  one  to  another.  A  few  are  completely  housed,  and  are  called  two-deckers.  The  frames  are 
sawed  out  of  l|-inch  oak,  molded  11  or  12  inches  over  the  keel,  9  near  the  bilge,  4J  on  the  bilge,  and  3  at  the 
gunwale,  spaced  about  14  inches.  There  is  a  light  ceiling  of  1-  or  IJ-inch  oak  or  2-inch  white  pine.  The  outside 
is  planked  with  If -inch  oak.  There  are  three  fenders  on  the  bow,  one  at  the  plank-sheer  height,  the  other  two  a 
foot  apart  below,  extending  around  the  curve  of  the  bow  and  ironed  with  2-  by  finch  straps.  The  stem  is  oak,  12 
by  4  inches,  ironed  on  the  face  with  a  3-  by  1-inch  strap.  Houses,  white  pine.  The  stern  overhangs  just  enough  to 
house  the  rudder-stock.  About  13,000  feet  of  wood,  a  ton  of  iron,  and  80  pounds  of  manila  line  are  required  for 
one  of  these  boats,  and  they  cost  $1,100  and  $1,200  each. 

There  are  about  15  small  yards  scattered  along  the  Ohio  canal,  and  less  than  that  number  on  the  Miami  and 
Erie.  An  old  builder  is  C.  H.  Payne,  of  Akron,  who  spent  30  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  18  years  at 
Akron.    He  had  built  128  boats  in  all  up  to  1881,  but  only  one  boat  in  the  latter  year. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Bridgeport,  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  to  La  Salle,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  a  distance  of  96  miles,  exclusive  of  feeders.  The  channel  is  48  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  60  feet  at  the  top, 
and  has  6  feet  of  water,  the  available  draught  for  boats  being  4§  or  5  feet.  There  are  15  locks  on  the  canal,  each  1 10 
feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  They  permit  the  construction  of  longer  boats  than  are  used  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  The  boats  that  go  through  to  the  Illinois  river  are  103  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  on  the  floor,  17T^feet  wide  on 
the  beam,  and  6  feet  deep.  Of  late  years  a  few  larger  ones  have  been  built  for  use  exclusively  on  the  summit  level, 
extending  from  Chicago  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  These  are  120  and  128  feet  long,  and  cannot  pass 
through  the  locks.  In  order  to  assist  the  dispatch  of  boats  from  Chicago  through  to  Saint  Louis  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  the  United  States  have  built  two  dams  with  locks  in  the  Illinois  river,  one  at  Henry,  the  other  at  Copperas 
creek,  making  90  miles  of  good  river  navigation  with  7  feet  of  water.  Navigation  also  extends  to  the  Kankakee 
feeder,  4  miles  in  length,  and  on  the  Kankakee  river  for  a  distance  of  12  miles.  A  good  farming  country  extends 
along  the  Illinois  canal,  and  considerable  grain  is  shipped  to  market,  and  lumber  is  shipped  from  Chicago.  The  trade 
consists  principally  of  grain,  lumber,  and  stone,  but  it  is  the  stone  business  that  gives  rise  to  the  large  boats  of  the 
summit  level,  as  extensive  quarries  are  situated  along  that  level  and  beyond  it  to  a  distance  of  33  miles  from 
Chicago.  Another  feature  of  the  freighting  is  the  bringing  of  ice  to  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  summer-time.  The 
largest  number  of  boats  run  on  the  canal  in  a  year  was  240,  in  1863,  the  number  of  clearances  issued  being  7,044; 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  boats  from  that  year  to  this,  the  total  number  in  1881  being 
138  boats  and  the  clearances  4,459.  This  falling  off  has  been  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  boats  and  the  faster  time  made  by  them.  In  1863  there  were  only  619,000  tons  of  freight  transported  on  the 
canal,  whereas  in  1881  there  were  826,000  tons,  making  the  freighting  of  the  year  the  largest  on  record  with  one 
exception.  In  1873  there  were  173  boats,  and  849,000  tons  were  carried.  Steam  canal-boats  are  now  taking  the 
place  of  the  older  fashioned  craft,  as  being  better  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  the  summit  level.    In 
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1881  there  were  24  boats ;  7  tugs  were  also  employed.  The  steamers  are  120  and  128  feet  long,  about  20  feet 
wide,  are  strong  and  handsome,  and  are  oak  built,  with  pine  decks  and  houses.  Each  is  provided  with  two 
pretty  large  engines  and  twin  screws  as  a  rule;  the  machinery  weighs  about  10  tons,  and  has  power  enough  to 
push  one  consort  and  tow  one  other  behind.  The  stone  is  carried  on  deck,  the  boat  having  strong  bulwarks  about 
3  feet  high  to  aid  in  stowing  and  securing  it.  Steamers  are  built  every  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,500  and  $6,000,  and  are 
so  eflcient  that  they  replace  more  than  their  own  number  of  the  old  horse-boats.  In  other  woMs,  while  the  change 
to  steam  is  taking  place  new  boats  are  not  built  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are  worn  out.  There  are  only  three  yards 
on  the  canal,  namely,  at  Bridgeport,  Lockport,  and  Peru,  (a)  respectively,  but  the  work  done  is  chiefly  repairing. 
Among  the  ideas  tried  on  this'canal  was  the  building  of  boats  with  a  peculiar  stern,  to  serve  as  consorts  to 
steamers,  the  stem  being  recessed  10  feet  or  so,  so  that  the  bow  of  the  steamer  might  just  fit  iHto  it.  The  idea 
served  no  useful  purpose. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  two  old  and  useful  canals :  the  Delaware  and  Earitan,  from  S'etr  firuhswicfe  ttf 
Bordentown,  44  miles,  80  feet  wide  on  top,  with  7  feet  of  water,  and  the  Morris,  from  Jersey  City  to  Phillipsburg, 
103  miles,  45  feet  wide  on  top,  with  5  feet  depth  of  water.  The  traffic  in  coal  is  large,  and  both  canals  are  thronged 
with  boats  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  Formerly  they  were  supplied  with  boats  by  local  builders,  but  the 
oak  and  pine  have  been  entirely  cut  off  in  the  counties  traversed  by  the  canals  and  little  is  left  for  the  local  yards 
to  do  except  to  repair  the  old  boats.  The  building  is  done  almost  entirely  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  upper  Schuylkill 
region,  where  pine  and  oak  stiU  abound  among  the  hills.  The  New  Jersey  yards  are  located  ks  follows:  Perth 
Amboy,  2 ;  New  Brunswick,  4 ;  Bordentown,  2 ;  Trenton,  1 ;  Washington,  1. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  originally  a  large  network  of  canals  having  a  total  length  of  920  miles.  Some  of 
the  routes  have  fallen  into  disuse,  but  a  few  are  still  in  operation,  and  are  important  factors  in  coal  and  iron? 
transportation,  the  principal  ones  being  as  follows :  Schuylkill,  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville,  108 miles,- navigable  by 
boats  carrying  from  180  to  200  tons ;  Union,  from  Middletown  to  Beading,  85  miles,  traversed  by  100-ton  boats  ;■  Tide* 
Water  canal,  from  Columbia  to  Havre  de  Grace,  45  miles,  30  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  navigable  by  150-ton  boats;- 
Pennsylvania,  from  Clark's  Mills  to  Northumberland,  85  miles,  and  a  line  to  Huntingdon,  9^0  miles,-  15©'-ton  boats ; 
the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  50  and  70  miles  respectively,  100- ton  boats ;  and  Lehigh,  from- 
Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk,  50  miles,  120- ton  boats ;  in  all,  about  620  miles  of  navigation.  It  is  believed  by  the  state 
authorities  that  the  time  will  come  when  cheapness  and  not  rapidity  of  transportation  will  be  the  great  desideratum' 
and  the  canal  system  of  the  state  will  be  reconstructed  on  a  large  scale,  but  at  present  the  tendency  is  toward  a 
discontinuance  of  canal  navigation^  Though  millions  of  tons  of  the  products  of  the  state  have  beeh  moved  to  market 
economically  by  these  valuable  water-ways,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  would  all  fall  into  prompt  disuse  except 
that  the  Pennsylvania,  Beading,  and  Lehigh  railroads  find  them  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  transportation  of  iron  and 
coal.  On  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  there  is  one  yard  at  Espy  where  the  Pennsylvania  company  builds 
its  own  boats,  and  where  small  steam  craft  are  occasionally  launched.  At  Lewisburg,  on  the  west  branch,  there  is  one 
yard.  Other  important  building  places  have  been  Chester,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Landingville,  Philadelphia,  Hamburg, 
Beading,  Port  Providence,  Middletown,  and  Highspire.  At  Chester  the  yard  has  disappeared,  and  the  industry 
appears  to  be  declining  at  all  the  other  places  named.  Prom  50  to  60  canal-boats  are  now  built  annually,  whereas  in? 
1871  there  were  about  150.  Previous  to  1870  the  canal-boats  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  main  framed  boats. 
Those  tor  the  Schuylkill  canal  were  101  feet  long  over  all,  17  J  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  deep  amidships,  with  a  draught  of  16 
inches  when  light  and  of  5  J  feet  when  loaded  with  180  tons.  The  bows  and  sterns  were  moderately  full,  but  would  be' 
regarded  as  sharp  on  the  Erie  canal.  The  frames,  planking,  and  keelson  were  of  white  oak ;  the  ceiling,  bridging,- 
deck,  and  houses  of  white  pine.  The  cost  was  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  per  boat.  After  1870  the  majority  of  the  boats' 
were  of  the  "log  bilge"  pattern.  Those  employed  on  the  Schuylkill  canal  were  102J  feet  long  over  all,  17  feet 
broad,  and  8^  feet  deep ;  capacity  on  5J  feet  draught,  195  tons  of  coal ;  cost,  $2,250  each,  new  framed  boats  being 
worth  $2,400  each.  This  was  the  price  in  1873,  but  in  1879  the  price  of  "log  bilge"  boats  had  fallen  to  $1,750.  At 
Middletown,  in  1873,  boats  of  a  smaller  class  were  built,  86  feet  long  and  16J  feet  wide,  carrying  150  tons,  for  about 
$1,650  each,  prices  varying  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  times.  There  is,  of  course,  much  repairing  of  the 
boats  on  all  the  canals ;  like  the  other  branch  of  the  industry  it  is  declining,  but  should  the  long-cherished  plansi 
of  the  state  authorities  ever  be  carried  out  for  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  system,  especially  for  the  opening  of 
a  first-class  route  through  to  the  Ohio  river,  boat  building  and  repairing  would  awaken  to  a  new  activity. 

In  Maryland  there  is  a  canal  route  184J  miles  long  extending  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac  river.  The  prism  is  from  50  to  60  feet  wide  on  top  and  40  feet,  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  6 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  locks  are  100  feet  long  by  16  wide,  large  enough  to  pass  120-ton  boats.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  boats  now  running  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  as  it  is  called,  are  92  feet  in  length,  14|  feet  wide, 
6  and  6J  feet  deep,  and  draw  5  feet  of  water  when  loaded.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  building  and  repairing  of  these 
boats  takes  place  at  Cumberland,  where  there  are  six  firms  actively  engaged  the  year  around;  the  rest  of  the 

a  Peru  is  not  strictly  on  ttie  caaal,  but  on  the  Illinois  river  just  below  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  which  is  at  La  Salle. 
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work  is  done  at  Hancock  and  Williamsport.  Timber  is  cheap  in  this  region,  particularly  oak  and  white  pine. 
Labor  is  also  low,  the  best  men  getting  $1  50  per  day.  The  boats  cost  about  the  same  as  those  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  namely,  from  $1,100  to  $1,300,  a  few -going  as  high  as  $1,450,  and  the  labor  bill  varies  from  $350 
to  $450.  At  Hancock  there  are  two  canal  dry-docks.  Eepair  work  is  necessarily  a  large  business  on  a  canal  so 
steadily  employed  in  freighting  coal,  and  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  these  cases  labor  is  ouly  about  one-fifth 
or  one-quarter  of  the  expense  in  boat  repairs  on  this  canal.  About  60  or  70  boats  of  the  shape  usual  in 
Maryland  are  built  at  the  three  places  named  above  in  fairly  good  years,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are  apt 
to  be  steamers,  for  the  tendency  toward  steam  locomotion  has  been  felt  on  this  canal  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  several  of  the  new  class  of  boats  are  in  operation.  Their  cost  is  $3,000  each,  twice  that  of  a  flrst-class' 
horse-boat;  this  makes  their  introduction  slow,  but  their  number  appears  to  be  growing.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  this  canal  claimed  to  have  the  best  type  of  steamers  in  the  country.  It  certainly  is  one  well  adapted  to  a  trade 
where  a  heavy  cargo  is  carried  in  one  direction  and  no  cargo  is  carried  on  the  return  trip.  To  make  the  boat  run  on 
an  even  keel  when  light  the  boiler  is  placed  a  little  forward  of  amidships  and  the  steam  is  carried  in  covered  pipe* 
to  the  engine  in  the  stern.  The  engine  acts  directly  on  the  propeller  shaft,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  so  as  to  throw  the  wheel,  outside  the  boat,  up  or  down,  adapting  its  immersion  to  the  loaded  or  light' 
condition  of  the  boat.  The  levers  for  controlling  the  steam  and  changing  the  immersion  of  the  wheel  are  alt 
within  reach  of  the  steersman,  who  is  thus  the  engineer  as  well.  A  fireman  is  required  to  attend  to  the  boilers 
and  "  bow"  the  boat  through  the  locks.  The  propeller  is  a  Neafie  &  Levy  wheel.  Such  a  steamer  made  the  round 
trip  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown  and  back,  a  distance  of  369  mUes,  with  75  locks  to  pass  each  way,  in  4  days 
and  20, hours,  consuming  from  4J  to  5  tons  of  coal.  The  machinery  complete  costs  about  $2,000.  The  canal  has 
never  been  a  very  profitable  investment  for  the  state  of  Maryland  or  the  stockholders  so  far  as  dividends  on  its 
traffic  are  concerned,  but  it  has  been  of  service  to  the  public  in  bringing  down  coal  and  iron  from  the  interior  at 
low  rates  of  freight. 

In  Virginia  a  canal  extends  from  Eichmond  to  Buchanan,  on  the  James  river.  It  is  196J  miles  in  length,  and 
is  40  feet  wide,  with  4  feet  depth  of  water.  This  canal  was  begun  as  a  route  for  through  traffic  between  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  sea-coast,  but  it  is  now  virtually  abandoned. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  caonal  is  about  30  miles  long,  but  is  not  much  used  for  canal-boats.  Its  importance  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  long  interior  water  route  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  allqjvs  of  the  passage 
of  vessels.through  from  Norfolk  harbor  to  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 
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Ohaptee  VII.— united  STATES  NAVY-YARDS. 

In  a  report  upon  the  ship-building  resources  of  the  United  States  it  seems  appropriate  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
establishments  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  government. 

In  the  Eevolution  our  fighting  ships  were  built  in  private  yards,  and  were  mainly  privateers  for  local  owners, 
but  included  a  few  frigates  for  the  government. 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  navy  of  the  Eevolution  very  few  ships  of  war  were  required  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  in  1794  the  necessity  of  protecting  American  commerce  against  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  led  to  the 
construction  of  new  vessels.  The  ships  were  built,  as  before,  in  private  yards.  The  subject  of  establishing 
governmental  navy-yards  then  came  up,  and  was  much  discussed  by  public  men ;  but  no  action  was  taken  until  1801, 
when  the  President,  on  his  own  responsibility,  bought  sites  for  the  establishments  which  were  afterward  created  at 
Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Norfolk.  Congress  acceded  to  this  action  and 
appropriated  the  money  to  erect  buildings  and  establish  the  plant  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  repair  of 
vessels.  After  that  date  for  60  years  all  the  regular  fighting  ships  of  the  United  States  were  built  by  the 
government  itself.  The  first  achievement  of  the  navy-yards  was  to  send  out  a  number  of  the  frigates  which  gained 
so  brilliant  a  fame  in  the  war  of  1812  and  immortalized  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812  naval  stations  were  established  at  "Whitehall,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Brie,  on  the  northern  lakes,  and  at 
Newport,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  coast,  and  the  depredations  by  pirates  in  the  West  Indies 
led  in  1821  to  the  location  of  a  naval  station  at  Key  West  and  a  navy -yard  at  Pensacola.  A  yard  was  established 
at  Mare  island,  on  the  Napa  river,  in  California,  at  a  later  date,  and  a  naval  station  near  New  London,  Connecticut. 

No  settled  policy  was  ever  followed  by  the  government  in  building  up  the  plant  of  its  navy -yards.  Expediency, 
and  the  sudden  emergencies  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  governed  appropriations.  Immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended;  nevertheless,  nothing  except  the  resources  of  the  private  ship-yards  of  the  country 
has  saved  the  national  government  from  humiliation  in  naval  operations  in  times  of  public  peril.  Incomplete  as  the 
navy-yards  have  x)een,  however,  they  have  been  of  great  utility  to  the  country.  During  their  development 
in  the  years  from  1812  to  1861  their  ability  to  produce  good  ships  was  proved,  and  they  reacted  bebeflcially 
on  the  private  ship-building  interests  of  the  country.  There  had  grown  up  in  them  a  race  of  constructors  and 
engineers  (in  part  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  private  life)  whose  investigations,  experiments,  and  teachings 
were  of  vast  service  to  the  builders,  outfitters,  and  owners  of  our  merchant  tonnage.  In  the  years  from  1860 
to  1865  the  government  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  improvise  a  navy,  and  the  emergency  was  so  great  that  137 
vessels  were  bought  outright  from  the  owners  of  ships,  schooners,  and  steamers,  59  more  being  bought  to  load 
with  stone  and  sink  as  obstructions  to  harbors.  There  also  had  to  be  built  in  1861  14  screw  sloops-of-war  of 
2,200  tons  each,  23  gunboats  of  500  tons  each,  a  few  western  river  gunboats,  and  a  few  iron-clads.  The  sloops 
were  built  mainly  at  the  navy-yards,  but  the  rest  of  the  vessels  could  only  be  constructed  at  private  yards.  The 
contracts  were  given  out  all  along  the  coast  from  Baltimore  to  Belfast,  Maine.  The  23  gunboats  were  built  as 
follows :  1  at  Baltimore;  1  at  Wilmington;  3  at  Philadelphia;  6  at  New  Tork;  1  each  at  East  Haddam  and  Mystic 
river ;  3  at  Boston ;  2  at  Portland ;  and  1  each  at  Newburyport,  Kennebunk,  Bath,  Thomaston,  and  Belfast ;  the 
cost  varying  from  $52,000  to  $56,500  for  the  hulls,  and  $31,500  to, $47,500  for  the  machinery.  Prom  10,000  to  12,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  four  northern  navy-yards  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Kittery,  but  even  then 
the  resources  of  the  government  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  emergency  and  the  private  ship-yards  were  the 
main  dependence.  The  iron-clads  and  other  armed  vessels  which  were  afterward  built  were  made  almost  wholly 
by  private  establishments.  From  first  to  last  in  the  four  years  of  war  the  following  ships  of  war  were  finished  and 
sent  into  the  service : 

60  screw  sloops,  845  guns  in  all,  registering  116,303  tons. 

47  paddle-whfeel  steamers,  452  guns,  44,532  tons. 

23  gunboats,  123  guns,  11,661  tons. 

11  tugs,  propellers,  22  guns,  3,390  tons. 

62  iron-clad  monitors  and  steamers,  189  gnns,  73,988  tons. 

The  navy-yards  were  much  improved  during  the  war,  and  did  all  the  work  of  which  they  were  capable.  They 
proved  to  be  valuable  aids  in  building  the  sloops-of-war  and  in 'repairing  the  disabled  and  damaged  vessels,  but 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  upon  them,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  government  that  extensive  private 
facilities  existed.  The  material  obtained  regarding  public  yards  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  such  as  could  be  gathered 
in  the  time  allowed. 
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KITTEEY,  MAINE. 

The  establishment  here  is  called  the  Portsmouth  yard,  as  it  is  located  across  the  harbor  from  the  city  of  that 
name  in  New  Hampshire.  The  equipment  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  building  and  repair  of  wooden  vessels. 
The  shops  and  buildings  are  now  old  and  dilapidated,  however.  The  sectional  marine  railway  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  as  two  large  ships  can  be  repaired  upon  it  at  the  same  time.  In  this  yard  some  of  the  sloops-of-war 
were  built,  and  much  valuable  work  was  done  from  1861  to  1865.  Six  large  vessels  are  now  laid  up  here  in  ordinary, 
and  the  Massachusetts,  now  useless,  is  on  the  stocks.  The  yard  is  at  present  occupied  with  an  occasional  task  of 
rebuilding  some  old  ship  and  repairing  the  government  vessels  which  cruise  on  that  part  of  tha  coast.  Two  or 
three  wooden  ships  could  be  undertaken  at  once  at  this  yard  in  case  of  need.  There  is  at  least  24  feet  of  water 
here  at  low  tide. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  Charlestown,  in  Boston  harbor,  the  government  has  about  $10,000,000  invested  in  grounds,  shops,  machinery, 
and  general  ship-yard  plant.  In  ordinarily  busy  years  about  500  men  are  employed  in  building  and  repair  work 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  stores,  cordage,  blocks,  iron  work,  boilers,  and  whatever  happens  to  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  ships  of  war.  The  sum  of  $383,000  was  expended  for  labor  in  the  yard  in  1879-'80,  and  the 
further  sum  of  $1,597,000  for  materials.  In  this  yard  all  the  hemp  and  wire  rope  used  in  the  navy  is  manufactured. 
The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  by  Commodore  Badger : 

United  States  Navy- Yard, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  19,  1882. 
The  Census  Agent  on  Ship-building,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  witli  your  request,  I  hereby  forw^ard  the  required  data  for  the  completion  of  your  report  on  the  capacity  of  the 
navy-yard  under  my  command  relative  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships  of  all  kinds. 
The  various  shops  in  this  navy-yard  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  principal  machine-shop. — This  is  among  the  largest  and  best  fitted  in  the  country,  and  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  necessary  for 
iron-  or  steel-ship  building.  It  contains  all  the  most  improved  tools  and  machinery,  and  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper  floor  being  used 
for  light  work. 

2.  A  smaller  machine-shop. — Especially  adapted  for  separate  light  work  in  iron  and  steel. 

3.  Boiler-shop. — Fitted  with  machinery  and  tools  for  building  stationary,  portable,  and  heavy  marine  boilers. 

4.  Heavy  forge-shop. — Especially  fitted  for  rolling  iron  from  scraps  and  making  heavy  forgings. 

5.  Two  iron  and  hrass  founderies. — Fitted  for  heavy  and  light  work,  all  the  machinery  and  tools  in  prime  order. 

6.  Smithery. — ^For  engine  forgings  and  other  work. 

7.  Tivo  copper-shops. — One  for  making  copper  and  brasses  for  heavy  marine  engines,  while  the  other  is  fitted  for  lighter  work. 

8.  Pattern-shop. — For  making  patterns  for  any  size  of  marine  engines.  In  these  shops,  that  is,  the  pattern-shop,  machine-shopi 
etc.,  a  number  of  large  engines  have  been  made  and  numerous  extensive  repairs  conducted  on  others. 

9.  Bope-walJc. — The  best  in  this  country,  and  contains  all  the  newest  machinery  for  iftaking  rope  of  hemp,  manila,  hide,  or  wire. 

10.  Sail-loft. — Very  large,  and  equal  to  every  emergency. 

11.  Boat-shop,  which  has  always  been  capable  of  carrying  on  its  proportion  of  the  work. 

12.  Mold-loft. — ^With  all  necessary  tools  and  machinery  for  work  under  that  head. 

13.  Spar-shed. — Of  sufScient  size  and  capability,  with  a  large  number  of  mast  spars  on  hand. 

14.  Saw-mill. — With  bevel  and  other  saws,  the  best  of  any  at  our  navy-yards,  and  capable  of  doing,  with  its  machinery,  all  the 
necessary  work  to  carry  on  wooden-ship  building. 

15.  Block-shop  and  rigging -lofts. — Both  of  sufficient  size  and  equal  to  any  demands. 

16.  Joiner-shop. — Most  complete,  with  all  the  machinery  and  room  necessary. 

17.  Plumber-,  tin-,  and  small  cooper-shop,  also  paint-shop,  esfoh  of  which  is  capable  of  performing  the  work  comiug  under  its  head. 
For  convenience  of  carrying  on  work  all  the  shops  enumerated  from  1  to  8,  inclusive,  are  close  together ;  and  there  is  sufficient 

steam-power  at  hand  to  carry  on  the  most  extensive  business,  three  of  the  engines  having  100  horse-power  each.    There  are,  besides, 
provision  and  other  store-houses  in  the  yard  for  stowage  of  ship  materials,  all  well  supplied,  and  two  wet-timber  docks  for  seasoning 

purposes. 

As  to  docks  slips,  and  sheds  for  the  building  and  repair  of  ships,  there  is  but  one  dry-dock,  built  of  granite  at  a  total  cost  of  $993,915. 
This  dock  is  capable  of  receiving  any  ship  not  over  379  feet  long,  60  feet  beam,  or  27  feet  draught  of  water.  There  are  three  ship-houses 
with  building- ways  and  three  building-slips,  making  in  all  six  sites  for  the  building  of  ships.  Four  of  these  sites  are  at  present  occupied 
by  old-style  ships,  which  will  not  be  completed.  With  all  of  the  ways  clear  six  vessels  might  be  bnilt  at  this  yard  at  one  time,  all  the 
ways  being  now  in  good  condition. 

For  constructing  the  largest  iron  or  steel  ships  sheds  adjacent  to  the  ship-houses  could  with  ease  be  erected  in  six  weeks,  at  a  cost 
of  not  more  than  |30,000,  containing  furnaces  for  heating  plates  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  completing  the  work. 

There  were  during  the  late  war  about  5,000  men  employed  to  advantage  in  this  navy-yard,  and  this  I  consider  as  many  as  would  be 
necessary  to  work  the  yard  to  its  full  capacity. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1800  there  have  been  launched  at  this  yard  39  ships-of-war,  of  which  the  most  important  or  conspicuous 

were: 

The  Independence,  ship-of-the-line,  launched  in  1814. 

The  Marion,  sloop-of-war,  launched  in  1839. 

The  Bainbridge,  brig,  launched  in  1842. 

The  Cumberland,  frigate,  launched  in  1842. 

The  Plymouth,  sloop,  launched  in  1843. 

The  Vermont,  ship-of-the-line,  launched  in  1848. 
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The  Princeton,  frigate,  launched  in  1851. 
The  Merrimac,  frigate,  launched  in  1855. 
The  Hartford,  frigate,  launched  in  1858. 
The  Monadnock,  doable-turret  monitor,  launched  in  1864. 
The  Gneniere,  frigate,  launched  in  1865. 
The  Worcester,  frigate,  launched  in  1866. 
The  Alaska,  sloop-of-war,  launched  in  1868. 
The  Intrepid,  iron  torpedo-boat,  launched  in  1874. 
The  Vandalia,  sloop-of-war,  launched  in  1874. 

Several  vessels  were  also  built  for  the  Treasury  Department  at  this  yard  for  duty  in  the  light-house  service,  coast  survey,  and  revenue 
marine,  and  most  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  vessels  of  all  classes. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

O.  C.  BADGER, 

Commodore  United  States  navy,  commanding  United  States  navy-yard,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Captain  0.  0.  Carpenter,  equipment  officer,  reports  the  following  materials  used  in  outfits  in  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1880 : 

Pounds  of  iron  and  steel 891 

Pounds  of  hemp  rope 21,619 

Pounds  of  manilarope 41,023 

Pounds  of  hemp  rope  shipped  to  other  stations 186,882 

Pounds  of  manilarope  shipped  to  other  stations 1 ; 297,086 

Yards  cotton  canvas  used  for  sails 9,570 

Yards  flax  canvas  used  for  sails 8,881 

It  is  in  this  yard  that  some  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  machine  for  bending  the  oaken  frame  timbers- 
of  ships  so  as  to  make  them  in  one  piece  from  keel  to  gunwale.  The  machine  cost  $160,000,  and  bent  a  large 
number  of  knees  and  timbers  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  yard  is  much  resorted  to  for  tests  of  the  strength  of 
timber  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  establishment  is  highly  valued  by  officers  of  the  navy,, 
as  its  location  is  an  excellent  one.  The  water  is  deep,  the  approaches  are  capable  of  defense  from  attack,  and  the 
harbor  is  easy  of  access  but  difficult  to  blockade,  ^o  embarrassment  is  likely  to  arise  on  account  of  ice,  and  the- 
proximity  of  the  shipyards,  engine-shops,  and  general  mechanical  facilities  of  the  city  of  Boston  adds  materially 
to  its  resources. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  yard  at  this  point  is  located  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Thames  river.  It  enjoys  deep  water  and  a  fine- 
climate,  and  was  established  in  1868.  The  grounds  have  been  graded  and  a  large  building  erected,  but  at  present, 
the  place  is  mainly  a  depot  for  the  laying  up  of  old  navy  vessels. 

BEOOKLYN,  NEW  TOEK. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  navy-yards.  There  are  245  acres  within  the  inclosure,  and  the  plant, 
represents  an  investment  of  about  $15,000,000.  Located  on  the  water-front  of  Brooklyn  opposite  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  directly  across  the  East  river  from  the  business  portion  of  New  York,  the  land  alone  which  it  covers 
is  estimated  as  worth  $25,000,000.  Its  equipment  is  complete,  and  the  important  iron  works  and  engine-shops  in 
the  great  communities  bordering  on  the  East  river  can  be  depended  upon  for  assistance  in  fitting  out  navy  vessels- 
when  required.  The  New  York  shops  made  the  best  and  cheapest  machinery  that  was  built  during  the  war.  There 
are  laid  up  at  this  yard  a  number  of  old  war  ships,  some  of  them  of  the  type  of  frigates  of  60  years  ago.  On  the- 
stocks  are  3  wooden  vessels  in  frame,  the  Java,  the  New  York,  and  the'  Colossus,  which  have  been  there  since  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  and  of  which  the  New  York  alone  is  said  to  be  worth  finishing.  The  yard  has  done  little 
or  no  building  of  late  years,  but  repairing  and  outfitting  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  experiments 
and  investigations  of  various  kinds  are  continually  undertaken.  The  aid  to  the  commodore  commanding  the  yard 
has  prepared  the  following  data  for  this  report : 

Navy-Yard,  New  York,  November  24,  1882. 
The  Census  Agent  on  Ship-building,  New  York  City. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  following  information : 

The  yard  comprises  some  245  acres,  with  a  water-front  of  nearly  2i  miles.  In  addition  to  the  shops  and  appliances  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  outfit  of  ships,  the  yard  contains  a  complete  naval  hospital,  a  laboratory,  extensive  marine  barracks,  and  receiving  quarters 
for  6,000  men.  The  sewer  which  empties  much  of  Brooklyn's  refuse  into  the  Wallabout  bay  and  constantly  shoals  the  water-way  is 
about  to  be  removed,  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  having  been  made  by  the  last  Congress.    Among  the  buildings  are : 

1  iron-plating  shop.  1  joiner-shop. 

1  iJLiithery.  1  block-shop. 

1  steam-engine  machine-shop.  1  foundery. 

1  ordnance  machine-shop.  1  shipwright's  shop. 

1  boiler-maker  shop.  1  saw-mill. 

1  plumber-shop.  1  oakum  mill,  with  drying  platform. 

1  cooper-shop.  '  1  wheelwright's  shop. 
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3  buildings  for  the  reception,  preparation,  and  distribution  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  all  fitted  with  boilers  and  machinery 
for  their  respective  purposes. 

1  mold-loft. 

1  sail-loft. 

1  rigging-loft. 

1  yards  and  docks  storehouse. 

1  steam-engineering  receiving  storehouse  and  offices. 

1  ordnance  and  navigation  storehouse  and  offices. 

1  chain-cable  storehouse. 

1  construction  storehouse  and  offices. 

1  equipment  storehouse  and  offices. 

2  steam  iron  derricks. 

1  steam  floating  derrick. 

1  tar  shed. 

6  timber  sheds. 

2  cart  sheds. 

7  sheds  for  general  purposes. 
1  spar  shed. 

1  boatbuilder's  shed. 
1  gun-carriage  shed. 
1  tank  shed. 
1  shipwright's  shed. 

1  foundery  shed. 

3  ship-houses. 

2  pitch-houses. 

1  gate-house. 

7  officers'  houses. 

2  coal-houses. 

2  guard-houses. 

1  lyceum  and  offices. 


1  civil  engineer's  office. 

2  reservoir  houses. 

1  engine-house  (steam-fire). 

2  music-stands. 

1  chapel. 

2  oil  and  paint-shops. 

ON   ORDNANCE  DOCK. 

1  gunner's  house. 

1  howitzer  shed. 

4  shell,  shot,  etc.,  houses. 

1  ordnance  storehouse. 

1  boiler-house. 

HOSPITAL  GBOtTNDS. 

1  hospital. 
1  laboratory. 

1  chapel. 

2  officers'  houses. 
2  stables. 

2  boiler-houses. 
1  coal-house. 
1  gate-house. 
1  cart  shed. 

marine:  barracks. 

1  marine  barrack. 

1  commandant  of  marines'  house. 

1  general  quarters  for  marine  officers. 

1  gate-house. 

1  boiler-house,  with  sheds. 


There  is  one^tone  dry-dock,  with  boiler  and  attached  engine.  There  are  no  marine  railways,  but  there  are  slips  already  built  where 
railways  could  be  readily  added. 

Iron  ships  can  be  built.  There  is  no  other  yard  in  the  country  that  could  be  so  easily  prepared  for  the  demands  of  present  iron 
ships.  With  the  addition  to  the  present  plant  of  a  furnace  for  the  bending  of  angle-iron  any  iron  ship  could  be  constructed  to  meet 
the  present  demands. 

More  than  sixty  ships  of  war  have  been  built  at  this  yard,  including  the  following : 


President  (frigate). 

Medina. 

Erie  (sloop-of-war). 

Albany. 

Savannah  (44-gun  ship). 

San  Jacinto. 

Sabine  (44-gun 

ship). 

Dolphin. 

Vinoennes. 

Iroquois. 

Peacock. 

Oneida. 

Enterprise. 

Adirondack. 

Kehef. 

Octarora. 

Fulton. 

Miantonomol 

Levant. 

Ticonderoga. 

Missouri. 

Lackawanna 

Maumee. 
Shamrock, 
Mackinaw. 
Peoria. 
Tallahassee. 
Algonquin. 

Colossus  (iron-clad  monitor). 
Florida. 
.  Tennessee. 
Nyack. 


Mercury. 

Qninnebaug. 

Shawmut. 

Severn.  • 

Java. 

New  York. 

Plymouth. 

Swatara. 

Alarm  (iron  torpedo-boat). 

Trenton. 


The  highest  number  of  ships  building  at  one  time  was  seven.  In  an  emergency,  with  the  present  condition  of  the  water-front, 
ten  ships  could  easily  be  built  at  once,  and  with  projected  extension  and  deepening  twice  that  number. 

Over  7,000  men  have  been  employed  at  the  same  time  in  this  yai;d,  4,000  of  them  in  the  construction  department  alone.  The  number 
of  men  that  could  be  employed  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  appropriation  Congress  might  give,  the  possibilities  of  the  yard  exceeding 
any  possible  appropriation. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  H.  JAQUES, 
Lieutenant  United  mtates  Navy. 

The  land  occupied  by  this  yard  is  in  demand  for  commercial  purposes;  but  the  location  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  so  nearly  fulfills  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  site  for  a  navy-yard  that  the  officers  of  the 
navy  do  not  advise  its  sale.  With  the  completion  of  proper  forts  at  the  entrances  to  the  harbor  and  around  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  the  yard  could  not  be  captured.  The  water  is  deep,  the  plant  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  are  held  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  The  chief  drawbacks  here  are  the 
floating  ice  in  the  river,  occasional  fogs,  and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  at  the  yard  for  docking  vessels. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  League  Island  yard,  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  of  recent  date.  The  old  yard  was 
farther  up  the  Delaware  and  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  it  was  too  small,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  in 
1868.  The  equipment  is  not  yet  complete.  Eepair  work  occupies  the  men  employed  here  chiefly,  and  is  all  work 
on  the  topsides  and  top-gear  and  on  the  inside  of  vessels,  because  the  facilities  do  not  yet  exist  for  taking  the 
ships  out  of  water.  For  calking  and  coppering  recourse  is  had  either  to  the  private  docks  in  Philadelphia  or  to 
the  navy-yard  at  New  York.  A  number  of  iron  vessels  are  laid  up  at  the  island  awaiting  repairs  or  completion. 
It  will  require  several  years  of  dredging  and  filling  in  before  there  is  enough  solid  ground  at  this  yard  for  the 
necessary  accommodation  of  the  establishment.    The  following  offtcial  data  have  been  obtained  from  Commodore 

Simpson,  commandant  of  the  yard: 

Naval  Constkuctor's  Office, 
Ukited  States  Navy- Yard,  League  Island,  Pennsylvania, 

Sepiemler  21,  1882. 

SiK :  Referring  to  the  commanication  from  tbe  census  agent  on  ship-building,  dat^  16th  instant,  requesting  information  relative  to 
the  facilities  of  this  yard,  I  have  to  state  that  there  is  no  plant  for  iron-ship  building,  no  building-shop  for  building  a  ship  of  either  wood 
or  iron,  no  dry-dock  or  railway,  and  no  derricks  or  other  means  of  raising  heavy  weights  by  steam-power. 

The  shops  devoted  to  the  repair  of  vessels  consist  of  two  machine-shops,  a  smithery,  spar  shed,  boat-  and  block-shop,  paint-shop, 
eaw-mill,  mold-loft,  and  brass  foundery,  together  with  accommodations  for  plumbers,  etc.  There  is  no  iron  foundery  or  furnaces  fox- 
heavy  forging. 

The  shops  are  amply  provided  with  steam-power,  and  the  tools  are  sufficient  for  repairing  two  or  three  vessels  at  one  time;  but  tho 
machinery  for  a  ship  of  large  size  could  not  be  manufactured  here  at  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of  tools  sufficiently  powerful,  such  as  trip- 
hammers, boring- miUs,  etc. 

From  800  to  1,000  workmen  can  be  employed  with  the  present  faculties. 

No  vessels  have  been  entirely  constructed  here,  though  the  Juniata  was  quite  extensively  repaired. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  L.  FERNALD, 

Naval  Constructor,  United  States  Navy. 
Commodore  Edward  Simpson,  U.  S.  N., 

Commandant  Navy-Yard,  League  Island,  Pennsylvania 

WASHINGTON,  DISTEICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

The  yard  at  Washington  is  an  important  one,  and  though  covering  42  acres  of  ground  is  crowded  with 
buildings.  The  establishment  is  one  of  the  first  class.  It  is  embarrassed  at  times  by  the  shoaling  of  the  water  in 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  arising  from  the  wash  of  earth  from  the  neighboring  hills,  but  the  trouble  is 
easily  corrected  by  dredging.  The  following  data  have  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of  Commodore  Pattison, 
commandant  at  the  yard,  from  Chief  Engineer  Henderson,  Commander  Howell,  Commander  Casey,  Chief  Engineer 
Menocal,  Constructor  Pook,  and  Master  Carpenter  Collins : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  AREA,  BUILDINGS,   EQUIPMENTS,   EMPLOYES,  WATER-FRONT,   ETC.,  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
NAVY-YARD  AT  WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  OCTOBER  1,  1882. 

The  yard  covers  42  acres  of  ground,  and  is  filled  with  the  shops  and  storehouses  necessary  for  building,  fitting,  and  repairing  the 
largest  vessels.  It  is  capable  of  employing  4,000  men  upon  such  work.  The  water-front  is  1,250  feet  in  length.  The  shops  cover  an  area 
of  261,246  square  feet,  and  the  storehouses  49,281  square  feet.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  different  shops,  ship-houses,  etc.,  with 
their  equipments,  and  the  number  of  employes  in  each : 

DEPARTMENT  OP   CONSTRUCTION  AND   REPAIR. 

Brass  fov/ndery  and  finishing  shoji. — Area,  5,418  square  feet.  Employment  for  60  men.  Contains  1  furnace,  1  drying  oven,  3  brass- 
furnaces,  4  cranes,  22  lathes,  4  planers,  4  drill -presses,  1  boring-machine. 

Slaclcsmith  and  coppersmith  shop. — ^Area,  4,535  square  feet.  Employment  for  60  men.  The  first  contains  14  forges  and  1  steam-hammer; 
the  second  3  forges  and  complete  outfit  for  all  coppersmiths'  work. 

Copper-rolling  mill. — ^Aiea,  24,047  square  feet.  Employment  for  43  men.  Fitted  with  5  nail-machines,  4  sets  sheet-rolls,  1  set  rough, 
rolls,  1  set  finishing  rolls,  6  furnaces,  3  shears.    The  daily  capacity  of  the  mill  is  2,500  pounds  sheathing  and  3,000  pounds  bolts. 

East  soto-miW.— Employment  for  10  men.  Contains  1  circular  saw,  1  futtock  saw,  1  bench  saw,  and  1  planer.  It  is  situated  in  the- 
ship-house,  covering  the  marine  railway. 

West  saw-mill. — Area,  15,978  square  feet.     Employment  for  10  men.    Contains  1  sash  saw,  1  futtook-miU,  and  1  spindle-planer. 

Mold-loft. — Area,  11,820  square  feet,  over  timber  shed.  Employment  for  10  men.  The  largest  vessels  can  be  laid  down.  A. 
draughting-room  is  attached. 

Ship-house. — Area,  18,672  square  feet.    It  is  306  feet  long,  and  a  first-class  frigate  can  be  built  in  it. 

Marine  railway.— hength  of  track,  495  feet,  width  20  feet;  can  take  a  vessel  of  52  feet  beam.  There  is  a  hydraulic  pump  with 2 
engines  of  25  horse-power  each  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cradle. 

Joiners'  shop. — Area,  10,111  square  feet.  Employment  for  75  men.  It  contains  2  planers,  3  lathes,  1  band,  1  gig  and  1  circular  saw, 
1  saw  gummer,  1  molding-machine,  1  grating  cutter,  1  mortising  and  1  tenoning  machine,  1  gouging-machine,  1  boring-machine,  audi 
1  drill  press. 
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Boat  ahed,  employing  18  men. 

Paint-ahop,  employing  75  men. 

Calker^  shop,  employing  150  men. 

Iron-plattra'  shop,  small  and  incomplete. 

Besides  the  two  engines  for  the  marine  railway  there  are  two  in  the  rolling-miU  of  H  horse-power  each,  one  of  40  horse-power  in  the 
iron-platers'  shop,  1  of  60  horse-power  in  the  east  saw-mill,  and  1  in  the  joiners'  shop  and  west  saw-mill. 

Five  vessels  could  be  built  at  one  time,  employing  1,000  men,  and  about  20  vessels  could  lie  at  the  wharves  for  repairs.  This 
department  could  thus  employ  1,800  men. 

There  is  no  plant  for  building  iron  vessels. 

DEPAHTMEKT  OF   STEAM  BNGINBEBING. 

Machine-  and  erecting-shop.—Axea,  52,749  square  feet.  Employment  for  620  men,  including  an  outside  gang  of  200  men  employed 
on  board  the  ships.  There  are  the  following  tools  in  these  shops,  viz :  32  vises,  17  planers,  largest  36^  by  20  by  20  feet,  15  shaping 
machines,  largest  7^  by  li  by  4f  feet,  61  lathes,  7  boring  machines,  largest  100  inches  by  20  feet,  9  slotting-machines,  20  driU-presaes,  2 
facing-machines,  5  screw-cutting  machines,  20  other  machines  (various),  7  wood  and  6  iron  cranes. 

Boilershyp.—ATea,,  12,720  square  feet.  Employment  for  250  men.  It  contains  the  following:  2  riveting  machines,  largest  can 
rivet  to  center  of  13-foot  plate,  1  set  plate  roUs,  2  trip  hammers,  1  punching  and  shearing  and  6  punching  machines,  2  shears,  4  iron  cranes. 

Foiindery  for  iron  and  fri-ass.— Area,  14,904  square  feet.  Employment  for  100  men.  Contains  4  cupolas,  2  of  30  tons,  1  of  12  and 
1  of  5  tons,  4  blowers,  2  reverberatory  furnaces,  1  for  iron,  of  15  tons  capacity,  and  1  for  brass,  of  4  tons,  12  brass  furnaces,  of  200  pounds 
capacity,  4  iron  and  5  wooden  cranes. 

Patiem-shop.—Ow&r  machine-shop.  Employment  for  30  men.  Area,  20,000  square  feet.  Contains  12  benches,  2  circular,  2  gig, 
and  1  band  saw,  4  lathes,  3  face  lathes,  3  planers,  3  molding-machines,  1  rod  machine,  1  boring  and  1  mortising-machine. 

Two  steam-engines  are  employed,  one  a  Corliss  engine,  the  other  a  vertical  engine  built  in  the  yard. 

Total  area  of  shops  is  100,373  square  feet,  and  the  total  number  of  employes  1,000. 

The  shops  of  this  department  are  the  largest  in  the  yard  and  the  most  complete  in  their  outfit.  The  machinery  is  large,  and  the  most 
powerful  engines  and  largest  boilers  can  be  constructed.  The  machine-shop  is  second  to  none  in  the  United  States,  either  public  or 
private. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  already  referred  to  are  the  following :  2  iron  cranes,  one  of  15  tons  and  the  other  of  20  tons ;  1  masting  shears 
of  65  tons;  1  platform  scales  of  10  tons. 

Complete  system  of  gas  throughout  the  yard,  buildings,  etc. 

Car-tracks  connecting  all  the  principal  shops  with  wharves,  cranes,  scales,  etc. 

Store-houses  and  buildings  for  the  care  and  protection  of  all  public  property. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY. 

Brass fowndery  and  Macksmith-ahop. — Area,  6,251  square  feet.  Employment  for  50  men.  They  contain  the  following,  viz:  1  cupola 
of  10  tons  capacity;  6  brass  furnaces  of  200  pounds;  4  reverberatory  furnaces  for  bronze,  capacity  of  each  10,000  pounds;  1  wooden  crane 
Jttid  1  blower;  2  forges. 

Machine-shop, — ^Area  16,551  square  feet.  Employment  for  425  men.  It  contains  69  lathes,  largest  swings  4  feet  3}  inches  and  56 
feet  7  inches  long;  7  planers,  largest  21  by  7  feet;  2  slotting-machines;  5  shaping-machines;  1  machine  for  boring  the  trunnion  bearings 
of  gun-carriages;  4  drill-presses ;  1  large  testing-machine  for  metals,  limit  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch ;  2  round-ball  turning-machines. 

Pattern-shop. — Area,  5,484  square  feet.  Employment  for  20  men.  Contains  1  band,  1  scroll,  and  1  circular  saw;  3  planers;  1  spoke 
planer;  1  boring-machine ;  5  lathes;  9  benches. 

Shell-house. — Area,  7,847  square  feet.  Employment  for  150  men.  Has  a  complete  outfit  for  strapping  shells,  fitting  gun-gear,  etc., 
with  a  large  storage  capacity  for  shells  and  gear.  * 

Laboratory. — Area,  4,420  square  feet. 

A  new  gun  foundery  has  been  built,  covering  19,185  square  feet,  but  never  fitted. 

There  are  two  steam  engines  attached  to  this  department,  one  for  the  machine-shop  and  a  small  one  for  the  pattern-shop. 

Total  area  of  shops,  59,738  square  feet,  with  employment  for  645  men. 

EQUIPMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Forge-shop,  anchor-shop,  iron-rolling  mill,  and  fagoling-shop.— These  shops  are  all  in  the  same  building,  covering  an  area  of  35,268 
square  feet  and  can  employ  about  90  men.  The  forge-shop  contains  3  furnaces,  one  capable  of  heating  8  tons,  and  two  with  capacity  of 
5  tons  each;  1  large  8t«am-hammer,  weight  16,500  pounds ;  4  wooden  cranes,  and  1  forge  for  heavy  work.  The  anchor-shop  contains  4 
forges  for  heavy  work  and  3  furnaces  for  light  work ;  2  Dudgeon  steam-hammers,  one  with  a  cylinder  of  16  inches  and  one  with  a  cylinder 
of  20  inches  diameter.  The  rolling-mill  contains  1  train  of  rolls  19  inches  in  diameter  for  4  to  |-inch  round  iron,  angle,  square,  and  fiat 
iron,  1a-im  to  4  feet  in  width  by  14  feet  length,  and  %  inch  thick ;  1  proof-shears.  The  fagoting  shop  contains  3  scrap  furnaces,  capable 
of  heating  1,600  pounds  each;  2  Dudgeon  steam-hammers,  diameter  of  cylinders,  12  inches.  These  shops  are  fitted  with  1  engine  of  78 
horse-power,  1  engine  of  60  horse-power,  and  1  engine  of  18  horse-power,  2  blowers,  10  large'wooden  cranes,  and  1  small  iron  crane. 

Blacksmith-shop,  chain-cable  shop,  and  galley-shop.— The^e  shops  are  in  the  same  building  with  those  of  department  of  steam  engineering. 
They  cover  an  area  of  20,753  square  feet,  and  employ  220  men.  The  blacksmith-  and  chain-cable  shop  contains  40  forges,  1  steam-hammer 
of  3i  tons,  1  chain-proving  machine,  1  furna«e,  2  link-benders,  1  large  fan  (used  also  by  department  of  steam  engineering),  6  iron  cranes. 
In  attached  machine-shop  are  1  lathe,  2  drill-presses,  and  4  vises.  The  galley-shop  contains  2  lathes,  4  drOl-presses,  1  planer,  1  shaper, 
1  bolt-cutter,  20  vises,  1  outfit  of  tinner  and  coppersmith  tools,  5  forges,  3  wooden  cranes,  1  iron  crane,  1  small  steam-hammer,  and  one 
combined  punch  and  shears.    In  attached  pattern-shop  are  1  small  lathe  and  2  benches. 

Rigging-loft  (over  iron  store).— Employs  50  men,  and  is  fitted  complete  for  rigging  largest  vessels. 

SaiUoft  (over  timber  shed). -Employs  35  men,  and  is  fitted  for  all  canvas  work  for  fitting  first-class  frigates.  The  buildings  of 
this  department  cover  56,021  square  feet,  and  employ  395  men. 

This  department  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  implements,  etc.,  for  making  anchors,  chains,  and  galleys  for  the  entire  navy. 
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MEMORANDA  OP  VESSELS  BUILT  AT  THE  NAVY- YARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


3^ame. 

Class. 

Tonnage. 

Date  of 
building. 

Old  measure. 

2,480 

1,726 

1,726 

700 

■  1,  726 

958 

1819 
1821 
1825 
1828 
1836 
1841 
1844 
1846 
1852 

1854 
1874 

do 

Water  "Witoli ^3 

14 

do            

do                                     .. 

New  meaawe. 
3,000 
615 

33'ipsio 

Steam  sloop -.-.. 

MEMORANDA  OP  STEAM  MACHINERY  BUILT  IN  THE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY-YARD, 

WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


JtTamea  of  vesaela. 


Water  Witoli 

lUnion 

Hancock 

Minnesota 

-Swatara 

Kesaca 

^aval  Academy 

jSaco 

(Richmond 

Bon-Homme  BichaTd 

Epervier 

6watara 

«Qninnebang 

Karion 

Vandalia 

iG-alena 

Mohican 

Steam  cntters,  first  class .  ■ . 
Steam  cntters,  second  cl»3s 


When  bnilt. 


1.852.. 
1846.. 
1853. . 
1854.. 
1863.. 
1663. . 
1863.. 
1863.. 
1863.. 
1865. . 
1867. . 
1872.. 
1872. . 
1872.. 
1872. . 
1874.. 
1875. . 


t  About  100  to  date. 


Description  of  engines. 


Inclined 

Horizontal,  vertical  shaft 

Vertical,  oscillating 

Horizontal  tmnk 

Horizontal,  back-acting 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Horizontal,  direct-acting 

Horizontal,  back-acting 

Horizontal,  componnd  back-acting . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Vertical,  direct-acting . 


Displace- 
ment, 
in  tons. 


678 


4,700 
900 
900 


900 
2,700 


1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
2,200 
1,900 
1,900 
8 
5 


Indicated 
horse- 
power. 


180 

400 

80 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

450 

1,400 

4,400 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

25 

15 


CTLIlfDEES. 


Ko.    Diameter. 


Inches. 
37J 
40 
20 

36 

36 

36 

27 

60 

100 

36 

42  and  64 

42  and  64 

42  and  64 

42  and  64 

42  and  64 

42  and  64 

8 

6 


Stroke. 


Ijiches. 
72 
48 
21 
36 
36 
36 
36 
30 
36 
48 
48 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

8  and  IS 


KOEFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 

This  yard  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  situated  on  the  coast  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels,  and 
is  much  employed  by  the  department  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  our  ships  of  war  have  been  rebuilt  here.  The 
yard  was  of  great  service  to  the  confederate  navy  after  1861,  although  much  of  the  property  it  contained  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Several  wooden  vessels  could  be  undertaken  at  once  here,  and  the  situation  is  the  most 
favorable  in  the  country  for  obtaining  cheap  white  oak  of  the  best  quality.  The  yard  is  deficient  in  plant  for  iron- 
ship  building,  but  the  shops  and  tools  exisffor  making  engines  and  boilers  of  the  largest  class.  One  of  the  strong 
points  of  the  location  is  that  the  harbor  is  never  obstructed  by  ice,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  ease  of  access 
to  the  harbor,  and  the  ample  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet  make  the  place  the  most  valuable  rendezvous  for  war 
yessels  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast. 

PENSACOLA,  FLORIDA. 

The  navy-yard  at  Pensacola  is  the  only  one  on  the  Gulf,  and  on  that  account  it  is  an  important  station.  The  lack 
of  proper  facilities  prevents  any  work  being  done  at  present,  except  in  the  way  of  repairing  tugs  and  small  vessels. 
Before  the  war  the  yard  was  well  equipped,  and  the  department  is  now  making  every  effort  to  have  it  restored  to 
its  former  condition.  A  large  dry-dock  is  in  process  of  construction,  a  timber  shed  has  recently  been  built,  and 
machinery  is  also  being  bought.  The  yard  was  formerly  in  good  condition,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1861  it 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation.  So  far  as  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  is  concerned  Pensacola  is 
fas^orafoly  situated,  live  oak  and  yellow  pine  of  the  best  quality  growing  in  abundance  in  the  surrounding  country 
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MAEE  ISLAND,  OALIPOEKIA. 

This  is  a  large  and  important  yard,  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  junction 
of  the  Napa  river  with  the  Sacramento  opposite  Vallejo.  Appropriations  for  its  equipment  have  been  liberal. 
The  grounds  are  large,  the  buildings  are  numerous  and  strong,  and  the  machinery  equipment  is  already 
extensive.  A  floating  dry-dock  is  employed  for  examining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  but  a  large  stone  dry-dock  is 
being  built  to  take  its  place.  It  has  long  been  considered  desirable  to  create  the  means  here  for  building  iron 
vessels,  and  steps  have  been  taken  with  that  object  in  view,  an  iron-plating  shop  having  recently  been  completed. 
The  wooden  war-ship  Mohican,  propeller,  is  in  frame  on  the  stocks,  and  is  covered  with  a  shed.  The  yellow  fir 
of  the  Oregon  region  has  been  used  in  its  timbers,  and  the  ship  is  considered  by  the  department  as  worth 
completion.  One  of  the  four  unfinished  iron  monitors  of  the  government,  the  Monadnock,  lies  upon  the  stocks  at 
Vallejo,  opposite  and  below  the  navy-yard.  Like  its  sisters,  the  Terror  at  Philadelphia,  the  Puritan  at  Chester, 
and  the  Amphitrite  at  Wilmington,  it  is  awaiting  the  appropriation  necessary  to  put  it  in  launching  condition. 
This  yard  is  held  to  possess  many  great  adva,ntages.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  24  to  26  feet,  which  is  ample  for 
any  war  ship  of  the  present  day,  and  the  fresh  water  of  the  Napa  river  preserves  the  huUs  of  wooden  vessels  laid 
up  here  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  timber,  which  can  be  brought  down 
by  interior  routes  from  the  north.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  yard  almost  inaccessible  to  attack,  and  the  present 
value  of  the  buildings  is  over  $4,000,000. 
16  SB 
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Chaptbe  VIII.— ship-building  TIMBER. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  her  American  colonies  the  forests  of  England  had  begun  to  be  severely  taxe(5 
for  a  supply  of  good  ship-building  timber.  Daring  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  British  navy  had 
increased  rapidly  In  importance,  and  the  trade  to  the  Bast  Indies  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world  was  leading 
to  the  production  of  an  immense  number  of  ships,  l^ot  only  was  the  consumption  of  oak  for  the  building  of  new 
vessels  large,  but  the  warfare  continually  waged  by  England  upon  the  sea  required  the  incessant  repair  of  ships- 
and  made  a  demand  upon  the  oak  forests  of  the  country  for  that  purpose  almost  as  large  as  for  the  building  of  new 
vessels.  The  cultivation  of  young  timber  was  totally  neglected  in  England,  and  as  the  local  consumption  was  large- 
and  the  forest  area  small  the  supply  of  navy  timber  grew  continually  less.  As  early  as  1660  naval  officers  had 
already  become  apprehensive  that  there  would  soon  be  a  deficiency  of  oak  timber  in  England.  The  price  of  the 
wood  had  nearly  doubled  in  fifty  years.  The  contract  price  paid  for  straight  timber  about  1663  varied  from  £2  to- 
£2  15s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  and  for  knee  timber  the  prices  varied  from  £2  15s.  to  £3  3s.  per  load. 

The  scarcity  of  proper  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  best  class  of  vessels  was  a  serious  matter  to  a  country 
whose  safety  in  defense  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  possession  of  a  strong  navy,  and  the  Fellows  of  the  EoyaE 
Society  were  appealed  to  for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  manner  to  increase  the  timber  supply.  The  subject  was- 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  recommended  "  that  a  universal  plantation  of  all  sorts  of  trees 
should  be  encouraged,  as  the  only  way  of  insuring  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  future ".  Mr.  Evelyn  agitated  the 
subject  of  the  growing  deficiency  of  timber  for  forty  years,  and  the  facts  he  presented  to  the  British  public  so  alarmed 
them  that  timber  trees  were  planted  on  private  property  in  almost  every  part  of  England,  especially  in  the  royal 
forests,  England  having  in  this  matter  heeded  the  profitable  example  of  Portugal. 

Oak  trees  large  enough  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  considerable  size  are  from  100  to  250  years  old,  bo> 
that  these  young  plantations  were  not  available  for  several  generations  after  the  time  of  Evelyn.  The  trees  became- 
large  enough  to  cut  about  the  time  of  the  American  revolution.  A  report  made  by  Lord  Melville  in  1810  states 
"that  the  vast  quantities  of  great  timber  consumed  by  our  navy  during  the  present  reign  were  chiefly  the  produce- 
of  the  pla,ntations  made  between  the  Bestoration  and  the  end  of  the  17th  century". 

A  fresh  demand  was  made  upon  the  timber  resources  of  England  shortly  after  the  Bestoration  by  the  celebrated 
"navigation  act",  which  compelled  Englishmen  to  employ  British  built  vessels  only,  and  a  still  greater  demand  sprang 
up  after  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  fact  that  English  merchants  could  then  no  longer 
own  a  vessel  built  in  the  colonies,  and  had  to  build  their  vessels  at  home.  The  destruction  of  British  oak 
increased  largely,  therefore,  year  by  year,  reaching  in  1811  about  260,000  loads  annually,  and  although  the  quantity 
of  timber  required  diminished  somewhat  after  that  date,  owing  to  the  fewer  losses  of  ships  by  war,  yet  the  timber 
supply  continued  to  decrease  also  and  the  price  of  oak  rose  steadily.  During  the  war  of  1812  English  oak  brought 
£7  5s.  per  load,  and  for  thirty  years  after  that  it  still  brought  an  average  of  about  £6  per  load.  From  the- 
necessities  of  the  case  England  soon  became  obliged  to  rely  on  foreign  countries  for  a  large  part  of  the  ship  timber 
she  required.  The  first  importations  were  of  white  oak  from  the  Canadian  provinces;  a  further  quantity  was- 
imported  directly  from  America;  in  fact,  every  country  in  the  world  producing  timber  of  any  value  was  resorted  to. 
by  the  English  builders.  Many  vessels  were  built  after  the  war  of  1812  out  of  European  larch,  and  a  great  many 
others  were  built  out  of  fir  from  the  Baltic.  Pitch-pine  was  also  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  other  kinds 
of  timber  were  brought  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  the  East  Indies. 

After  the  war  of  1812  there  were  several  periods  of  great  stagnation  in  the  maritime  enterprise  of  England.. 
Several  investigations  into  the  causes  were  ordered  by  parliament,  and  in  1833  and  1847  the  subject  was  inquired 
into  exhaustively.  One  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  by  the  parliamentary  committees  on  all  these  occasions, 
was  the  high  price  of  ship  timber  and  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of  English-built  ships.  It  was  shown  that  vessels 
built  in  London  cost  £28  per  ton,  and  those  on  the  other  coasts  of  the  country  from  £15  to  £18  per  ton,  while 
vessels  built  on  the  Baltic  could  be  constructed  for  £8  to  £10  per  ton,  the  cost  in  America  being  from  £10  to  £12. 
These  differences  were  almost  entirely  due  to  varying  cost  and  abun  dance  of  timber.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  high  prices  and  scarcity  in  England  was  the  fact  that  the  causes  were  such  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope 
for  the  future.  With  the  increase  in  population  and  progress  in  refinement  the  general  consumption  of  timber  in. 
the  useful  arts  and  the  heating  of  houses  had  been  increasing.  More  wood  was  required  annually  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  forests.  The  high  price  of  food  had  rendered  the  land  valuable  for 
cultivation,  the  fields  had  been  cleared  and  plowed,  and  there  had  been  an  utter  neglect  of  the  planting  of  young 
trees  on  land  that  could  not  be  tilled.  Besides  that,  under  the  protecting  legislation  of  England,  the  requirements, 
of  the  merchant  navy  were  constantly  increasing,  and  the  manner  in  which  estates  are  owned  in  England  so.on 
interposed  an  obstacle  to  the  cutting  of  timber  even  where  forests  still  existed. .   At  the  time  that  the  building: 
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of  iron  vessels  became  an  industry  the  English  oak  was  virtually  all  gone,  and  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
ship  built  of  timber  and  the  one  built  of  iron  was  hardly  worthy  of  mention.  The  invention  of  the  iron  ship  was 
the  salvation  of  the  naval  art  in  England,  and  probably  of  her  merchant  marine. 

As  the  English  forests  were  already  giving  out  when  colonies  began  to  be  planted  in  the  New  World,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  emigrants  enjoyed  a  decided  advantage  over  their  brethren  at  home  in  the  manufacture  of  ships— an 
advantage  improved,  however,  substantially  only  for  the  local  needs  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The  multiplication 
of  vessels  in  the  colonies  during  the  early  part  of  their  history  was  remarkable. 

The  country  was  covered  with  large,  tall  trees,  suitable  for  ship-building,  and  the  excellence  of  the  timber 
was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  reports  and  narratives  of  the  early  discoverers.  Foremost  were  the  white-oak 
trees,  growing  in  dense  and  almost  continuous  forests  along  the  whole  north  Atlantic  coast  and  extending  in  a 
scattered  way  down  even  into  the  heart  of  the  yellow-pine  region  in  Georgia,  The  trees  existed  in  enormous 
supply,  generally  had  straight  trunks,  though  yielding  a  great  deal  of  crooked  timber,  grew  from  60  to  80  feet 
in  height,  and  averaged  3J  to  4  feet  in  diameter  at  a  man's  height  from  the  ground,  while  sometimes 
found  as  large  as  8  feet  in  diameter.  Tough,  strong,  elastic,  and,  if  cut  in  the  right  season  of  the  year,  durable, 
this  valuable  timber  has  proved  the  mainstay  of  American  ship-building  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  especially  suited  for  the  frames  and  vertebral  pieces  of  vessels,  and  in  spite  of  its  weight  is  the  best  wood 
for  the  planking  of  the  vessels  of  every  size.  Such  as  grows  near  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  swamps  is  remarkably  free 
from  defects  of  every  kind,  and  so  abundant  was  the  timber  once  that  early  builders  used  nothing  except  the  heart 
of  oak  in  their  vessels,  sawing  off  the  outer  or  sap-wood  and  selecting  nothing  except  the  durable  inner  portion. 
The  fastidiousness  of  the  builders  led  to  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  tree,  for  of  timber  thus  handled  at  least 
one-half  becomes  waste.  So  cheap  was  American  oak  that  vessels  built  of  it  for  the  first  hundred  years  cost  only 
about  one-half  the  price  of  oak  vessels  in  Europe.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  no  timber  should  be  put  into  a 
vessel's  frame  except  that  which  had  a  natural  curvature,  and  when  the  crooked  timber  had  been  culled  from  the 
forests  there  was  some  doubt  whether  its  place  could  be  supplied.  A  practice  soon  became  general,  however,  of 
hewing  the  frames  out  of  straight  timber ;  a  practice  due  to  necessity,  but  found  to  answer  nearly  as  well.  The 
discovery  led  again  to  a  great  destruction  of  timber.  It  is  estimated  that  frames  cut  from  the  log  or  from  flitch  waste 
at  least  one- third  and  often  one-half  of  the  original  tree. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  oak  in  England  also  came  into  operation  here,  and  within  the 
recollection  of  persons  now  living  the  white  oak  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  ship-building  timber  in  the 
states  in  which  that  industry  has  been  the  most  actively  carried  on.  In  Maine  virtually  all  of  the  oak  accessible 
from  the  coast  is  gone,  and  only  a  few  small  and  scattered  bodies  of  it  now  exist.  It  is  thought  that  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wells,  there  is  oak  enough  still  left  .to  supply  the  frames  of  about  200  vessels  ; 
but  it  grows  largely  on  property  where  it  is  valued  for  its  effect  in  the  landscape,  and  cannot  be  utilized 
commercially.  The  white  oak  was  not  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec  to  the  north  of  Waterville, 
nor  on  the  Penobscot  north  of  Bangor,  but  it  did  grow  inland  as  far  as  those  points.  Many  of  the  more  inland 
bodies  of  it  were  not  reached  for  many  years ;  but  the  construction  of  railroads  finally  brought  them  all  into 
market,  and  the  urgent  demand  for  timber  has  led  to  their  destruction.  There  are  oak  trees  of  the  red  and 
other  species  (very  good  timber)  found  in  the  mountainous  and  broken  parts  of  Maine ;  but  they  are  not  at  present 
accessible,  nor  do  they  exist  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  add  materially  to  the  resources  of  that  state  for  ship- 
building timber.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  oak  on  the  coast  people  have  lately  been  compelled  to  use  trees 
of  second  growth  and  all  the  poorer  varieties  which,  fifty  years  ago,  no  Maine  man  would  have  introduced  into  his 
vessel.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  forest  wealth  of  Maine  has  been  allowed  to  go  on 
without  remonstrance  from  the  state  government.  In  1868  the  board  of  agriculture  of  that  state  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  landholders  to  what  was  going  on,  the  facts  coming  to  many  minds  with  the  force  of  a  new 
revelation ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  then  existing  the  people  of  Maine  began  to  cherish  their  forest 
trees  as  never  before.  It  is  believed  at  Augusta  that  in  the  older  and  better  settled  portion  of  the  state  the 
amount  of  growing  wood  and  timber  is  now  suffering  no  material  diminution,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  area  in  the  state  devoted  to  forestry  is  now  larger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  ship-builders  have  been  driven  to  other  states  for  the  material  for 
their  vessels,  especially  for  those  of  a  large  class,  and  having  found  in  the  southern  states  a  sufficient  and  cheap 
supply,  they  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  importing  into  the  state  all  the  timber  they  needed.  This 
circumstance  is  giving  the  forests  of  the  state  a  chance  to  rest  and  recuperate ;  meanwhile,  the  state  is  left 
without  a  local  supply  of  oak,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  resources  of  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  southern  part  of  New  Hampshire  was  once  densely  covered  with  oak,  and  the  Portsmouth  vessels  were 
always  constructed  from  local  timber.  Both  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  wood  and  the  good  workmanship 
of  the  builders  there  was  a  time  when  New  Hampshire  vessels  got  the  best  rates  of  insurance  in  the  country,  but  all 
of  the  timber  within  easy  distance  of  the  coast  has  now  disappeared.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  is  stocked 
with  red  oak,  intermingled  with  other  timber,  and  when  railroads  are  built  in  sufBcient  number  to  cover  that  region 
a  great  deal  of  timber  will  come  into  market;  but  there  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  this  being  done  in  time  to 
benefit  the  decaying  ship-building  industry  of  the  state. 
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In  Vermont  white  oak  is  still  in  fair  supply,  and  is  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  state,  more  especially  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  lake  Ohamplaiu.  The  woods  have  been  much  culled  near  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  what  is  left 
is  small  and  of  good  quality.  Vermont  has  enough  oak  for  her  own  limited  use  for  a  long  time,  with  some  to  spare. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  cheap  transportation  much  of  it  will  not  be  called  for  until  the  supply  elsewhere  becomes  so 
reduced  that  the  increased  price  will  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  long  distances,  and  by  that  time  the  supply  will  probably 
be  much  lessened  by  local  consumption. 

In  Massachusetts  nearly  all  the  oak  is  gone.  It  is  stated  that,  while  a  certain  amount  is  still  to  be  found  in. 
the  state,  much  of  it  is  ijreserved  as  a  feature  of  patriarchal  estates,  and  little  ever  comes  into  market  except  by 
reason  of  the  division  of  estates  and  the  necessity  of  paying  oft'  legacies,  when  the  oak  is  cut  and  sent  into  the 
market  as  a  means  of  raising  ready  money.    Massachusetts  oak  is  of  excellent  quality. 

A  small  supply  of  oak  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  j  but  ship-building  has  almost  ceased 
in  that  state,  and  were  the  industry  ever  to  reach  considerable  proportions  again  the  supply  would  not  last  more 
than  a  few  years. 

A  large  part  of  New  Jersey  was  originally  covered  with  the  finest  white  oak,  but  the  clearing  of  the  land  for 
cultivation  and  the  use  of  oak  in  the  general  arts  has  nearly  removed  the  timber  from  the  state.  For  a  long  period 
forests  of  this  timber  flourished  almost  untouched  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  the  railroads  have  made 
it  accessible,  and  it  is  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  are  only  a  few  places  left  where  oak  timber  of  any 
size  can  be  cut.  A  little  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  May's  Landing,  there  being  several  hundred  trees  of 
large  size  in  and  around  that  village  from  12  to  25  inches  in  diameter  and  ranging  in  age  from  80  to  200  years. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Maurice  river,  where  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  a 
considerable  number  of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  have  been  built  every  year ;  but  practically  the  white  oak 
is  so  nearly  extinct  in  New  Jersey  that,  except  on  Maurice  river,  the  builders  do  not  depend  upon  it  for  the  frames 
of  their  vessels.  The  sloops,  schooners,  and  brigantincs  built  in  eastern  New  Jersey  are  nearly  all  framed  with 
Jersey  yellow  pine ;  the  planking  and  center  work  only  are  of  oak. 

The  largest  oak  forest  now  existing,  growing  close  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  on  the  peninsula  of  Delaware  and  in 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  region  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  ship-builders  of  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  timber  originally  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country  from  the  Delaware 
river  to  Chesapeake  bay  and  beyond,  and  the  trees  were  so  tall  that  the  majority  of  them  would  yield  logs  2J  feet 
square  and  60  feet  in  length  without  a  spot  or  defect,  the  moist  lands  in  which  they  grew  and  the  exposure  to 
the  breezes  of  the  sea  being  particularly  favorable  to  the  production  of  durable  timber.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
white  oak  became  famous  more  than  fifty  years  ago  for  its  lasting  quality  and  its  general  excellence.  The  possession 
of  this  abundant  supply  of  cheap  timber  led  to  no  great  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  states  in 
which  it  grew;  nine-tenths  of  all  the  oak  felled  upon  the  peninsulas  has  been  cut  for  exportation  to  northern 
markets  or  to  Europe.  Serious  inroads  had  already  been  made  into  the  supply  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1861,  and 
during  that  war,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  navy,  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  cut.  At  one  time  there  was 
serious  apprehension  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  supply  of  large  timber,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were  cut  and. 
transported  to  the  north  for  storage  in  the  navy-yards,  so  that  at  least  the  government  should  not  be  without  material 
for  building  vessels.  At  least  one-half  of  the  face  of  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
peninsulas  is  still  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak  trees,  but  nearly  all  the  first  growth  near  navigable  water 
has  now  been  removed.  It  is  supposed  that  Worcester  county,  Maryland,  has  more  oak  than  any  other  locality  at 
present,  as  there  was  very  little  cut  in  that  county  before  the  railroad  was  built  through  it  a  few  y«ars  ago;  but 
since  a  way  of  transportation  has  been  opened  wood-cutters  have  been  operating  there  vigorously.  There  is  now 
very  little  good  ship-timber  left  in  eastern  Maryland,  except  in  that  county,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  twenty 
years'  time,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  whole  supply  of  large  pieces  for  ships'  frames  will  have  been 
destroyed.  The  growing  scarcity  of  large  trees  is  illustrated  in  part  by  the  rise  in  price  of  timber  standing  upon 
the  stump.  In  times  past  it  has  been  bought  for  $1  a  thousand  feet,  standing  in  the  tree,  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  in  counties  having  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  price  is  sometimes  as  low  as  that;  but  the  usual  price  at  present 
is  seldom  lower  than  $3,  even  in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out,  the  average  from  $4  to  $10  a  thousand,  and 
before  the  trees  have  been  felled,  hewed  into  frame  timber,  and  transported  by  water  to  Maine  the  value  has  risen 
to  $35  a  thousand  feet.  If  the  second  growth  of  oak  in  this  region  were  as  good  as  the  first,  and  if  the  demand  for 
the  timber  were  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  alone,  it  is  probable  that  several  generations 
would  elapse  before  the  price  would  rise  much  higher.  But  it  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  second  growth  of 
oak  is  not  so  good  as  the  first.  Owing  to  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  country  the  soil  has  grown  drier,  or  some 
other  change  has  taken  place  which  seems  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  many  of  the  local  builders  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland  who  are  familiar  with  the  timber  resources  of  their  states  believe  that  the  first  growth  of 
white  oak  can  never  be  replaced  and  that  the  destruction  of  timber  now  going  on  is  permanent.  In  the  next  place,, 
the  demand  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States,  Delaware  and  Maryland  white  oak  being  now  sent  to  the  (.lanadian 
l)rovinces  and  to  Europe  in  large  quantities.  The  finest  pieces,  intended  for  keels,  stems,  stern-posts,  rudder-posts, 
etc.,  are  cut  expressly  for  the  Saint  John's  market,  and  this  trade  has  grown  so  large  as  to  hasten  materially  the 
disappearance  of  the  timber. 
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There  is  good  oak  in  the  Alleghany  region  south  of  Pennsylvania  extending  nearly  to  Georgia,  but  it  is  too  far 
away  from  the  sea  to  be  cut  for  ship-building  while  any  considerable  quantity  remains  in  the  coast  counties  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and,  though  cheap  where  it  stands,  the  expense  of  bringing  it  down  for  shipment 
would  be  considerable.  * 

Along  the  northern  lakes  the  white  oak  has  disappeared  with  the  same  rapidity  as  on  the  sea-coast. 
Originally  the  country  was  covered  with  almost  one  unbroken  forest  containing  oak,  pine,  hemlock,  and  hard- wood 
from  lake  Champlaln  to  the  head  of  lake  Superior;  but  in  the  place  of  this  grand  growth  of  timber  there  now  exists 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  cleared  and  cultivated  fields  and  thriving  cities  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles.  A  few  small  forests  remain,  as  in  the  Adirondack  region  in  New  York  and  on  the  peninsulas  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  some  oak  remains  scattered  in  small  quantities  all  along  through  the  tier  of  states  bordering  on 
the  lakes,  but  nine-tenths  of  all  the  timber  is  gone.  Professor  Sargent  predicts  that  what  is  left  of  some  varieties 
will  be  cut  off  in  twenty  years,  and  one  need  only  go  into  the  ship-yards  on  the  lakes  to  learn  that  an  oak  famine 
is  impending.  Even  in  Michigan,  where  the  best  white  oak  in  the  West  is  found,  people  are  now  importing 
timber  to  some  extent  from  Canada  in  order  to  eke  out  the  local  supply,  and  more  than  one  large  owner  of  tonnage 
on  the  lakes  has  told  me  that  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  oak  supply  he  expects  to  convert  his  property 
into  iron  vessels  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  western  forests  have  been  the  more  severely  taxed  for  oak 
because  that  is  the  only  good  timber  the  builders  of  the  lakes  have  had.  They  are  too  far  from  the  southern 
market  to  buy  pitch-pine,  and  their  white  pine  is  too  soft  and  perishable  for  use  in  vessels  except  for  decking, 
beams,  houses,  and  spars.  Lake  vessels  are  framed,  planked,  and  ceiled  with  oak.  This  fact,  and  the  general 
demand  for  oak  timber  for  houses,  cars,  and  other  local  purposes,  its  exportation  to  the  East  and  to  Europe,  the 
clearing  up  of  the  country,  and  the  disastrous  losses  by  forest  fires,  have  caused  the  trees  to  disappear  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  wood  has  become  so  scarce  that  the  price  of  flitch  oak  has  risen  from  $10  per  thousand 
hoard  feet  to  $20  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  squared  oak  has  risen  from  $15  to  $25  per  thousand  feet,  and 
plank  to  $30  and  $35  per  thousand. 

While  speaking  of  oak,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  forests  of  the  Ohio  Elver  valley.  The  greatest  hard- 
wood forest  in  the  country  originally  grew  over  the  face  of  the  territory  extending  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
eastward  all  along  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  up  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Kanawha,  and  other  great 
branches  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  over  the  mountains  down  to  the  coast.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Ohio  the  oak  has  been  pretty  well  cut  off,  except  in  scattered  lowlands;  but  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river,  in  West  Virginiai,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  western  North  Carolina,  and  away  west  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  white-oak  timber.  Now  that  coal  is  the  popular  fuel  used  on  river  steamboats  and  in  railroad 
locomotives  the  felling  of  timber  is  going  on  more  slowly,  and  some  of  the  forests  are  practically  uninvaded.  There 
is  probably  more  white  oak  in  that  region  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put  together,  and  there  are  immense  tracts 
of  trees  of  large  size.  The  quality  is  not  always  so  good  as  that  of  the  coast  oak,  but  there  is  enough  timber  growing 
iu  moist  land  to  make  the  wood  suflciently  sound  for  ship-building  purposes.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  there  is  no  practicable  way  of  getting  it  down  to  market,  as  the  only  route  to  the  sea-coast  is  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  It  could  be  floated  thither  in  rafts,  as  it  now  is  to  all 
points  along  the  Ohio  river,  by  felling  a  certain  number  of  poplar  trees,  to  float  the  rafts;  but  the  distance  is  great, 
and  the  rafts  would  continually  be  lost  in  the  swift  current  of  the  river  or  by  getting  aground  on  sand-bars.  The 
scheme  is  financially  too  perilous  to  be  attempted,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  the  northern  yards 
would  in  any  event  be  a  serious  drawback.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  timber  can  ever  be  much  used  for  deep-sea 
ship-building  unless  the  vessels  are  built  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  for  by  the  time  that  prices  on  the  coast  are 
so  high  as  to  warrant  the  rafting  of  it  to  New  Orleans  or  the  freighting  of  it  overland  by  railroad  it  will  probably 
be  as  cheap  to  build  ships  of  iron  as  of  white  oak.  A  good  deal  of  oak  is  indeed  being  sent  in  cars  to  the  sea-board 
at  the  present  time,  but  not  for  ship-building. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shipbuilding  of  the  United  States  cannot  probably  depend  upon  the 
oak  supply  of  the  country  for  many' years  longer.  Were  shipping  and  trade  what  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  supply  might  last  a  long  time ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  change  since  America  was  first  settled,  and  timber 
is  now  being  consumed  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  formerly.  In  old  times  vessels  were  small.  A  400-ton  ship  was 
a  monster,  and  a  thousand  small  vessels  were  a  great  fleet,  worthy  of  national  pride.  Less  than  200,000  feet  of  timber 
would  build  a  large  vessel  of  the  days  of  the  pilgrims ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  present  time,  the  coasting 
schooners  of  ordinary  size  require  from  300,000  to  400,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  the  barks  and  deep-sea  ships 
from  700,000  to  950,000  and  even  1,100,000  feet  each.  That  is  to  say,  every  large  ship  requires  the  felUng  of  from 
160  to  250  trees  which  are  from  100  to  250  years  old,  a  growth  which  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  life-time  of  less 
than  four  generations.  Not  only  are  vessels  larger,  but  there  are  more  of  them  than  there  were  two  centuries  ago; 
and  the  larger  the  vessels  the  heavier  the  scantling  in  proportion,  and  more  timber  is  used  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  them.  Besides  the  wood  consumed  by  the  vessels  themselves,  a  great  quantity  is  cut  annually  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  wharves  and  piers  in  the  harbors  in  which  shipping  is  employed,  and  the  trees  cut  for 
those  objects  are  unfortunately  the  younger  ones.    The  forests  are  thus  being  stripped  of  both  large  and  small 
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trees.  No  opportunity  is  given  them  to  recuperate,  so  that  while  the  consumption  of  white  oak  is  far  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels  built  than  it  was  200  years  ago,  the  circumstances  are  also  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  ever  replacing  the  timber  when  it  has  finally  been  cut  off. 

Second  only  to  white  oak  in  importance  in  ship-building  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  the  yellow  pine  of  the  southern 
states.  This  tree  is  properly  the  yellow  or  long-leaf  pine,  and  all  from  Virginia  southward  is  of  this  variety.  In 
the  ship-yards  it  is  called  indiscriminately  "pitch-pine"  and  "yellow  pine";  but  the  yellow  or  pitch-pine  of  New 
Jersey  is  another  variety.  The  southern  pine  is  a  tree  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  2  to  4  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  grain  coarse  but  compact  and  straight,  and  having  far  less  sap-wood  than  the  northern  varieties, 
such  as  the  pines  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  The  wood  is  heavy,  strong,  and  rigid,  is  full  of  turpentine, 
and  holds  iron  tenaciously,  being  also  free  from  the  acids  which  destroy  an  iron  bolt.  It  does  not  grow  much  more 
than  100  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  but  for  at  least  that  distance  it  forms  almost  an  unbroken  belt  of  timber 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia  all  the  way  to  Texas,  skipping,  however,  the  lower  part  of  Louisiana.  It  has 
been  cut  off  only  along  the  course  of  the  railroads  and  the  rivers  of  the  several  states  in  which  it  is  found.  In 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  the  trees  do  not  stand  so  thickly  as  in  the  other  states,  and  are  consequently  larger  and 
finer.  The  supply  of  this  valuable  timber  is  very  great.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  planking,  ceiling,  keelsons, 
water-ways,  rails,  and  beams  of  vessels,  and  occasionally  for  decking  and  spars.  Lower  masts,  with  a  core  of  oak  and 
an  outside  of  yellow  pine,  bolted  and  hooped  together,  are  now  commonly  made  for  the  large  ships,  and  topmasts  are 
frequently  made  of  a  single  pitch-pine  stick.  The  timber  is  cheap  in  the  states  in  which  it  grows,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  utilized  there  for  a  great  local  ship-building  industry.  In  a  2,000-ton  ship,  consuming 
900,000  or  1,000,000  feet  of  timber,  as  now  built  in  Maine,  there  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  feet  of  oak,  white  pine, 
and  hackmatack,  and  750,000  or  800,000  feet  of  southern  pitch-pine.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  freight  the  oak,  white 
pine,  and  hackmatack  to  the  south  than  to  freight  the  vastly  larger  quantity  of  pitch-pine  north.  If  the  straight- 
grained  pitch-pine  can  be  used  for  frame  timber,  the  whole  ship  could  be  built  in  the  South  at  a  large  saving  on 
northern  prices,  probably  for  from  $35  to  $40  per  register  ton.  Builders  and  insurtoce  companies  seem  afraid  of 
pitch-pine  frames,  but  possibly  this  is  because  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried. 

Next  after  pitch-pine  the  timber  most  valued  by  shipbuilders  in  this  country  is  white  pine.  This  valuable 
tree  occupies  common  territory  with  other  timber  in  the  region  extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to 
beyond  the  great  lakes,  and  southward  along  the  Alleghany  Mountain  system  to  the  high  ridges  of  Georgia.  In 
old  times  the  supply  was  immense.  The  trees  are  from  80  to  150  feet  in  height,  those  full  grown  being  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  near  the  butt.  The  wood  is  soft,  clear,  free  from  knots,  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish 
when  workedj  and  extremely  buoyant  when  placed  in  the  water ;  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  frame  timber,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  A  few  ships  were  built  in  England 
of  white  pine  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  alarm  there  about  the  failure  of  the  oak  supply ;  but  as  these 
vessels  lasted  for  an  average  of  only  three  years,  the  experiment  with  that  timber  was  not  repeated. 

White  pine  is  most  suitable  for  decking  and  the  construction  of  cabins,  as  also  for  masts  and  spars.  Its 
value  for  the  latter  use  has  always  been  so  great  that  in  the  early  patents  granted  to  the  colonies  the  trunks 
suitable  for  masts  were  reserved  to  the  crown.  A  surveyor  of  the  woods  was  appointed,  who  was  given  a  license 
to  go  into  the  forests  and  mark  such  trees  as  were  suitable  for  naval  use.  In  a  general  way,  trees  of  a  diameter 
of  24  inches  and  upward  just  above  the  butt  were  reserved  for  the  king,  and  persons  who  should  fell  one  of 
them  without  permission  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100.  It  is  noted  by  Hutchinson  that  a  pine,  which  when  felled 
and  sawed  into  boards  would  be  worth  scarce  twenty  shillings,  would  bring  £20  when  sold  for  a  mast.  The 
cost  of  masts  and  spars  in  England  in  that  period  was  high.  The  following  were  the  prices  of  American  pine 
delivered  at  the  yards  in  England  in  1770,  obtained  from  an  old  history : 
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In  1768,  36-inch  masts  were  worth  £153  each  delivered  at  the  king's  yards  in  England.  In  1789  the  lower 
■masts  of  a  90-  or  74.gan  war  ship,  made  from  spindles  of  hard  wood  hooped  and  bolted  together,  cost  from  £500  to  £525 
«ach,  the  topmast,  single  sticks,  £50  each,  and  the  maintop-gallant  masts  from  £8  to  £9.  From  these  figures  it  will 
be  understood  what  a  boon  to  England  was  the  discovery  of  the  magnificent  white-pine  timber  of  the  American  coasts. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  spars  liberal  bounties  were  granted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  there 
were  annually  shipped  from  Portland,  Maine,  Portsmouth,  Iifew  Hampshire,  and  a  few  other  Few  England  por*" 
an  average  of  about  fifty  ship-loads  of  spar-timber  per  year  until  after  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  white  pine  was  one  of  the  first  trees  to  disappear  from  the  New  England  coast,  and  it  is  now  so  nearly 
extinct  that  builders  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  sources  of  supply  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  away. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  have  been  successively  resorted  to, 
and  within  the  last  five  years  two  cargoes  of  spars  have  been  brought  from  Oregon.  Pitch-pine  spars  are  now 
being  brought  to  New  England  from  Georgia.  There  is  no  prospect  that  trees  large  enough  for  masts  will 
ever  again  be  raised  in  Maine.  In  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other  northern  states,  and  as  far  west  as 
Michigan,  the  white  pine  is  also  practically  exhausted,  while  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  where  there 
are  many  very  large  pine  trees  in  the  mixed  hard-wood  forests,  timber-cutting  is  going  on  so  fast  by  means 
of  saw  mills  and  other  steam  apparatus  that  the  extinction  of  the  big  timber  is  now  expected  within  the  present 
generation.  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  census  expert  in  charge  of  the  forestry  investigation ,  reports  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  large  specimens  of  white  pine  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  will  be  totally  exterminated  within 
the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  has  already  become  cheaper  for  the  Maine  men  to  make  their  masts  from  strips 
of  yellow  pine  and  oak,  bound  securely  together  with  iron  hoops,  than  it  is  to  bring  white-pine  trees  from  the 
distant  parts  of  the  country  in  which  alone  they  are  at  present  found.  Lower  yards  on  large  ships  are  now  often 
made  of  two  sticks  spliced,  and  topmasts  are  made  of  yellow  pine.    Iron  masts  and  yards  are  now  being  introduced. 

The  "  hard- wood  "  supply  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  is  also  nearly  exhausted.  These  woods,  comprising 
beech,  birch,  maple,  and  chestnut,  were  extensively  used  during  the  early  active  building  times,  and  are  still 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  timbers,  beams,  and  planking  of  vessels ;  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  timber  left, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  relied  upon  as  a  resource  of  any  value  for  the  ship-building  industry.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
area  of  primitive  forest  land  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  covering  from  12,000  to  14,000  square  miles  of 
territory.  Professor  Sargent  says  that  the  timber  is  principally  black  spruce,  with  some  scattered  second  growth 
pine  and  scattering  bodies  of  hard  wood,  of  which  .the  yellow  birch  and  the  sugar  maple  are  the  most  valuable,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  future  construction  of  railroads  may  make  this  region  a  factor  of  some  importance  in  the  future 
of  the  shipping  industry  in  Maine,  but  the  prospect  is  that  the  northern  forests  of  the  state  will  not  become  accessible 
for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  logs  are  too  heavy  to  drive  down  the  rivers,  and  there  is  now  no  other  way  of  getting 
them  out.    It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  that  there  is  much  hard  wood  in  the  north  of  Michigan. 

A  good  ship-building  wood,  which  was  not  much  used  by  the  early  builders  but  has  been  put  into  ships 
extensively  of  late  years,  is  the  larch,  variously  called  '.'hackmatack"  and  "tamarack".  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  light  colored,  tough,  buoyant,  and  durable,  and  a  large  vessel  built  completely  of  this  wood  would  carry  at 
least  300  tons  more  freight  than  an  oak-built  ship.  It  is  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  be  used  in  parts  of  ships 
exposed  to  stress,  and  the  uses  for  which  it  has  been  found  most  valuable  are  for  knees,  stanchions,  and  top 
timbers.  The  hackmatack  has  the  valuable  peculiarity  of  being  free  from  acids  which  will  corrode  iron  bolts 
driven  through  it.  It  holds  iron  with  a  tenacious  grip.  In  these  respects  it  is  far  superior  to  oak,  and  on  account 
of  its  buoyancy,  tenacity,  and  durability  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  ship-yards  use  it,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  in  the 
tops  of  vessels,  as  the  cargo-carrying  power  is  slightly  increased  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ship  is  kept  low. 
On  the  northern  coast  the  larch  is  sometimes  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  sometimes  2  and  3 
feet  in  diameter,  and  always  grows  in  the  swamps.  A  considerable  body  of  this  timber  exists  scattered  through 
the  northern  counties  of  Maine,  but  it  is  so  far  away  from  the  railroads  that  it  is  inaccessible.  The  larch  is  a  tree  of 
quick  growth.  A  tract  of  it  once  cleared  off  springs  up  again  immediately,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  years'  time 
the  trees  are  large  enough  for  knees  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  why  larch  may 
not  be  relied  upon  for  a  long  period  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  chiefly  put. 

Spruce,  too,  like  all  other  forest  trees  of  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  is  fast  disappearing.  It  has  never  been  used 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  any  great  extent  in  ship-building  except  for  the  light  spars  of  vessels, 
but  in  the  Canadian  provinces  forests  are  found  of  coast-spruce  strong,  tough,  and  durable  which  have  been 
extensively  utilized  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  The  timber  is  cheap,  and  a  ship  when  built  of  it  is  a  good 
carrier  and  of  remarkable  durability  for  one  constructed  of  so  soft  a  timber.  A  number  of  small  vessels  built  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Maine  have  also  been  constructed  largely  of  spruce,  but  that  is  believed  to  be  the  only  locality 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  where  spruce  has  been  so  used.  For  the  light  spars  of  vessels  this  wood  is 
invaluable,  as  it  is  as  light  as  white  pine  or  cedar  and  is  elastic  and  strong.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  exported  in 
the  colonial  days  to  England,  and  even  at  the  present  time  a  large  number  of  European  vessels  are  supplied  with 
spruce  spars  from  America,  but  the  timber  is  now  scarce.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Canada,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  northern  New  York,  and  West  Virginia.  A  system  prevails  in  Maine  of  cutting  only  the 
large  trees  from  the  spruce  woods,  leaving  the  smaller  ones ;  and  as  the  tree  is  one  of  rapid  growth,  the  woods  can 
be  profitably  worked  at  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years. 
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One  other  ship-building  wood  grows  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  in  limited  supply,  and  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  for  a  hundred  years.  This  is  the  lire-oak  of  Florida,  a  timber  so  durable  that  a  ship  built  of  it  would  last 
a  hundred  years,  but  so  heavy  as  to  make  its  use  undesirable.  A  great  deal  of  this  timber  was  utilized  during 
the  twenty  years  following  1840  in  navy  vessels,  steam  propellers,  and  large  clipper  ships,  particularly  in  the  bows 
and  sterns.  Two  large  vessels  have  been  built  on  Long  Island  within  the  last  five  years  with  live-oak  frames,  but 
experience  has  proved  that  vessels  into  which  this  wood  enters  to  any  considerable  extent  are  inferior  cargo 
carriers.  Live-oak  vessels  have,  as  a  rule,  changed  hands  faster  than  those  built  of  any  other  wood.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  timber  left  in  Florida,  but  no  one  wants  it. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply  of  valuable  ship-building  timber  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  been  materially  impaired  by  the  past  two  centuries  of  steady  pillaging ;  and  it  is  diminishing 
now  so  fast  that  wooden  ships  are  likely  to  rise  materially  in  price  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years.  If 
relief  is  to  be  looked  for  from  any  quarter,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  come  from  the  far  northwest,  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Washington  territory  an'^  Oregon,  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  are  covered  with  the  heaviest  continuous 
belt  of  forest  growth  now  exis.  :ng  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  single  exception  to 
this  remark  is  the  magnificent  redwood  belt  of  the  California  ranges.  Nine-tenths  of  the  forests  first  named  are  the 
yellow  or  red  fir.  There  is  a  valuable  cedar  and  several  varieties  of  pine  are  scattered  among  the  firs;  there  are  also 
hemlock,  spruce,  a  poor  quality  of  oak,  and  some  laurel.  The  tide-land  spruce  of  that  region  makes  excellent  knees, 
and  the  laurel  supplies  stem  pieces  and  other  parts  of  the  ship  for  which  hard  wood  is  positively  required.  The 
fir  is  valuable  for  all  the  rest  of  the  ship.  The  trees  grow  to  gigantic  size,  being  from  150  to  300  feet  in  height, 
with  the  trunk  from  5  to  8  and  even  10  feet  in  diameter.  They  grow  so  straight  that  the  lumbermen  often  fail,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  plumb-line,  to  discover  the  slightest  deflection  from  a  true  perpendicular.  The  wood  is  lighter 
and  coarser  grained  than  white  oak,  but  is  as  strong,  elastic,  and  tough  as  oak,  and  when  cut  at  the  right  season  of 
the  year  is  equally  as  durable. 

This  timber  first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  One  or 
two  war  vessels  having  been  sent  into  Puget  sound  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indians,  the  officers  were  captivated 
with  the  timber,  growing  as  it  did  from  the  water's  edge  as  far  inland  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  running  up  even 
on  the  sides  of  the  colossal  peaks  of  the  region.  Word  being  sent  to  Washington  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  test 
the  qualities  of  the  wood  for  ship-building.  Admiral  Farragut  caused  a  quantity  of  it  to  be  sent  to  the  navy-yard 
near  San  Francisco  and  special  tests  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  size  of  scantling  required  to 
construct  a  vessel  of  fir  having  the  same  strength  as  though  it  were  built  of  eastern  white  oak.  Specifications  for 
the  sloop-of-war  Manzanita  were  prepared  from  the  results  of  these  experiments.  The  fir  was  tested  both  there 
and  at  various  eastern  yards  and  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  material  for  wooden  vessels. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Constructor  George  W.  Mijch,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in 
January,  1879,  to  Eear- Admiral  Eodgers,  on  this  subject : 

In  compliance  with  bureau  order  of  October  12, 1878,  to  furnish  the  information  required  in  your  letter  of  October  3, 1878,  relative 
to  amended  specifications  for  building  the  screw-steamer  Manzanita  with  the  Atlantic  coast  wood  crossed  out,  also  whether  the  carbolized 
laurel  in  the  yard  schooner  Freda  remains  perfectly  sound,  etc.,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  order  I 
instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  best  Pacific  coast  and  other  woods  that  could  be  obtained  in  San  Francisco  for  ship-building  purposes,  and 
by  the  information  received  from  old  settlers,  timber  dealers,  vessel-owners,  ship-builders,  shipwrights,  and  others  conversant  in  timber 
and  timber  material,  find  from  their  experience  that  there  is  no  material  on  this  or  the  Atlantic  coast  better  adapted  for  outside  and  inside 
planking,  for  keels,  keelsons,  clamps,  bilge  strakes,  knees,  and  breast-hooks  than  the  Washington  territory  yellow  fir,  or  yellow  Oregon 
pine.  It  has  also  been  adopted  for  frame  timber  in  all  vessels  built  on  the  coast  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  so  far  with  good  results,  and 
I  have  therefore  adopted  it  in  the  specifications. 

The  Washington  territory  yellow  fir  or  Oregon  yellow  pine  can  be  readily  procured,  free  from  sap  or  other  defects,  of  any  desired 
size  up  to  90  feet  in  length,  is  in  strength  fully  equal  to  Atlantic  coast  white  oak,  and  has  fully  the  same  tenacity  to  hold  fastening,  and 
never  becomes  iron  sick  as  it  does  when  corroded  by  the  acid  contained  in  white  oak.  The  great  length  of  the  Washington  territory 
yellow  fir  saves  to  the  ship-builder  in  fastening  butts  and  scarfs  and  gives  greater  elasticity  to  the  hull,  and  consequently  diminishes  the 
danger  of  springing  a  leak.  Owing  to  the  straight  growth  of  this  timber,  there  are  comparatively  but  few  natural  crooks,  but  by 
judicious  and  careful  selection  the  proper  growth  or  shape  could  be  obtained  from  the  larger  trees,  and,  if  they  were  not  readily  found,  the 
sharper  floors,  futtocks,  and  heoks  could  he  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  built  at  this  yard  for  the  United  States  schooner  Freda. 
For  mast  and  spar  timber  the  Washington  territory  yellow  fir  has  no  superior.  Shipwrights  and  ship-builders  of  this  coast,  from  their 
experience  in  repairs  to  sail  and  steam  vessels,  fully  indorse  the  lasting  qualities  of  this  wood.  Innnmerable  instances  might  be  given  of 
vessels  buUt  on  this  coast  constructed  entirely  of  Washington  territory  yellow  fir.  Some  of  them  built  as  early  as  1857  are  still  remaining 
perfectly  sound,  strong,  and  staunch. 

The  length  of  the  fir  timber  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor,  as  from  trees  300  feet  in  height  sticks  of  any 
required  length  can  be  obtained,  while  on  the  Atlantic  coast  oak  and  hard  wood  cannot  be  bought  of  a  greater 
average  length  than  45  feet.  Plank  and  logs  of  60  feet  are  costly  and  hard  to  get;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
yellow-fir  region  logs  for  keels,  keelsons,  and  planking  can  be  obtained  of  any  length  that  the  saw-mills  can  handle. 
Keel  and  keelson  pieces  from  110  to  120  feet  in  length  are  habitually  used.  In  the  transfer  steamboat  Solano,  of 
3,549  tons,  built  at  Oakland  in  1879  and  1880,  keelson  pieces  were  used  150  feet  long  and  24  inches  square  without 
a  particle  of  sap,  rent,  or  check,  and  sound,  straight,  and  free  from  knots  and  defects  of  every  kind.  In  the  curved 
parts  of  frames  no  longer  sticks  can  be  employed  than  in  the  eastern  yards,  but  in  all  the  longitudinal  pieces  of  the 
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ship,  upon  which  the  rigidity  of  the  hull  depends,  the  buUders  find  it  convenient  to  use  stuff  of  an  average  length 
of  90  feet,  and  can  get  all  they  want  of  it  without  extra  cost.  The  long  stuff  is  preferred,  because  it  gives  strength 
and  elasticity  to  the  ship,  and  because  it  saves  much  labor  in  construction,  owing  to  the  fewer  number  of  butts. 

Professor  Sargent  says  that  any  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  timber  standing  in  the  territory  is  scarcely 
possible  with  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  country;  but  the  area  of  the  forests  is  enormous,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  to  the  acre  is  remarkable.  One  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  timber  standing,  apparently  an  extravagant  one, 
makes  it  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  United  States  from  the  first  settlement  down  to  the 
present  time.  An  important  fact  about  the  Pacific  fir  is  that  it  reproduces  itself  so  fast  in  its  rainy  home  that  it 
can  be  made  to  last  almost  indefinitely. 

A  large  number  of  coasting  vessels  have  been  built  out  of  Pacific  coast  fir,  and  several  ships  have  been 
constructed  for  the  grain  trade  with  Liverpool.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  time  for  which  these 
vessels  respectively  lasted.  Some  speedily  decayed,  others  were  sound  after  twenty  years'  use,  and  builders  were  for 
a  few  years  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  this  phenomenon ;  but  attention  has  been  called  of  late  to  the  time  of  year 
at  which  the  timber  for  the  different  vessels  was  cut,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  trouble  in  the  cases  of  early 
decay  arose  entirely  from  using  summer-cut  trees.  Builders  intend  hereafter  to  select  fall-  and  winter-cut  timber 
for  their  vessels,  and  the  experts  of  the  Pacific  coast  believe  that  fir  felled  when  the  sap  is  out  of  the  wood  and 
salted  after  being  put  into  the  vessel  will  last  as  long  as  white  oak. 

The  cost  of  fir  will  also  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  iron  or  wood  as  a  material  for  sailing  vessels. 
As  long  as  it  can  be  bought  for  $10  and  $12  per  thousand  board  feet  or  less  than  $25  or  $30  a  thousand,  while 
iron  costs  anything  like  present  prices,  the  wooden  ship  will  be  a  cheaper  vessel  than  one  of  iron. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  specific  gravities  and  weights  of  the  ship-building  woods  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  for  this  report  by  Professor  0.  S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  chief  special  agent  ia 
charge  of  forestry  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880 : 
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0. 6827 
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Yellow  birch 

Horse-flesh  dogwood 

Mastic 

51.43 

63.00 

Yellow  fir 

These  are  the  weights  of  absolutely  dry  woods;  for  woods  used  for  ordinary  industrial  purposes  an  addition 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  should  be  made  for  moisture  remaining  in  the  wood.  For  ship  timber  the  weights  should 
be  corrected  by  adding  about  25  per  cent.  For  instance,  white  oak  partially  seasoned  weighs  on  the  average  56 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  yellow  fir  42  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in  the  ship-yard. 

Constructor  Samuel  H.  Pook,  of  the  United  States  navy,  has  supplied  the  following  data  of  actual  weights  of 
woods  in  the  ship-yards:  ,„  .  ^^         ' 
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lifUMBER,  TONNAGE,  AND  VALUE  OF  NEW  VESSELS,  AND  NUMBEE  AND  VALUE  OF  BOATS 
BU;iLT  DURING  THE  CENSUS  YEAR,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


MEW  VESSELS. 
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45 
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52 
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1 

88 
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25 

80 
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4,  675,  651 

34,  569 

406,  210 

29,900 

1,  965,  324 

360,  431 
51, 100 

30,  076 

53 

635 

8 

55 
19 

802 
17 
27 

1 
16 

5 
26 
14 

85 
21 

7,455 
76, 418 

487 

25, 132 

2,162 

204,  607 

379 

1,616 

48 
758 
650 
514 
1,769 

16,727 
3,079 

409,714 

3,145,536 

22,  650 

1, 127,  600 
178,  600 

4,  676,  258 

129,  000 

92,900 

5,000 

65,780 

17,  800 

62,  050 

161,  600 

221,  230 
254,  000 

10 

441 

1,010 
49,887 

14, 600 
1,  370,  525 

1,384,629 

7,  985,  044 

57,219 

91 

18,400 

1 

11 

2,300 

1,  552,  210 

206,  500 

Oregon — 

318 
68 

47,888 
27, 610 

122 

10,  711 

237,  450 

6,689,470 

517,  041 

144,000 

5,000 

22,000 

77,  780 

5 
3 

550 
180 

17,800 
5,000 

17,  800 

48 
80 

9,800 
1,900 

109, 174 
21,  000 

9,900 
310,405 

181,  024 

184,500 

231, 130 

<Wi8con3ia 

77 

11,  900 

576,  305 

a  Inclades  wooden  and  iron  vessels  and  canal-boats. 


b  Included  with  new  vessels. 
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SHIP-BUILDING  INDUSTRY. 


inJMBEE,  TONNAGE,  AND  VALUE  OF  NEW  VESSELS,  AND  NUMBEE  AND  VALUE  OF  BOATS 

BUILT  DUEING  THE  CENSUS  TEAE,  BY  COUNTIES. 


NEW  VESSELS,  (a) 

BOATS. 

CANAL-BOATS,  (b) 

Value  of 
lepairing. 

Total  value- 

states  and  counties. 

ITimiber 
built. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Number 
built. 

Value. 

Number 
buUt. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

of  all 
products; 

AI.ABAUA. 

Wobilp..  . 

$60,000 

$60, 000' 

ABKANBAS. 

Johnson 

1 
1 
1 

125 
86 
89 

$12,000 
8,000 
8,000 

12, 000 
«,000- 
8,009 

Pulaski 

Total 

3 

300 

28, 000 

28, 000 

^ 

OAUFORNIA. 

5 
1 

5,964 
347 

638,296 
15,000 

51, 000 

689, 296- 

15, 000 

5  5001 

Humboldt -. 

Mendo'^iTio . .        ...                   

5,500 
912, 898 

San  Francisco  (city) 

15 

1,050 

117,  400 

200 

$57,  545 

1, 087, 843^ 

Total 

21 

7,361 

770, 696 

200 

57,545 

969,398 

1,797,639- 

CONKECTICUT. 

Fairfield 

3 

68 

10,300 

34 

2,320 

11,500 
32, 600 

135, 602 
30, 660 

107, 189 

Hartford 

Middlesex 

2 
34 
13 

228 
4,486 
6,691 

10, 000 
128,  000 
264,709 

13 
65 

168 

1,625 

6,666 

26,589 

147,127 
165,326- 
398,487 

Total 

52 

11,473 

413, 009 

280 

37, 200 

317,451 

767,66(> 

DELAWAKB. 

1 

44 
10 

400 
27,704 
3,019 

12,  000 

1,432,669 

170,  300 

12,000 

1,974,208 

176,390 

ITew  Castle 

100 

18,437 

523,097 
6,000 

55 

31,123 

1,  614,  969 

100 

18,437 

529,097 

2,162,503 

PLOEIDA. 

Duval 

10 

3,050 

3,060- 
3,400 

Franklin 

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

32 

19 

11 

6 

13 
94 
29 
13 

3,400 

5,000 

1,800 

450 

1,500 
9,000 
2,850 
1,000 

5,  OOO 
1,800 
11,450 

6,600 
9  000 

Hillsborough - 

15 

5,000 

6,000 
5,000 

Manatee 

20 

8,000 

33,000 

43,850 
1,000 

Volusia 

Total. 

13 

217 

25,  000 

45 

16,050 

44,000 

85,650< 

Grlynn 

1 
1 

243 
296 

8,000 
9,000 

8,000 
9,000 

Telfair 

Total 

2 

539 

17,  000 

17,000 

.,     - 

ILLINOIS. 

Alexander 

9,860 
633,883 

9,  •869 
659, 133 

2,000 
12,000 
99,500 

6,600 
103,  OOO 

Cook 

3 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

138 

10 

102 

750 

68 
329 

16,  200 

2,000 

12,  000 

59,  500 

6,600 
41,000 

85 

9,050 

1 

88 

8, 300 

Massac 

40,000 

Peoria 

Pulaski 

62, 000 

Total    

11 

1,397 

137, 300 

85 

9,050 

1 

88 

8,300 

745, 743 

IMDIANA, 

Clark 

28 
1 
7 
1 
6 

1 

17,  010 
28 

5,307 
49 

3,006 

28 

489, 700 

2,800 

65, 700 

4,600 

110,  000 

4,000 

40 

2,500 

17, 000 

509, 200 

2,800 

Floyd t 

05, 700 

Hendricks 

4,500 

Jefferson 

40,  000 

150,  OOO 

Martin 

4,000 

Perry 

2,500 

2,500 

Switzerland 

1 

1 

17 

1 

28 

29 

1,016 

23 

4,000 
3,000 
38,  980 

4,000 

4,000 

Tippecanoe 

3,000 

Vanderburgh 

12 

600 

21, 376 

60,  935 

Warrick  

4,000 

64 

26, 524 

726,  080 

52 

3,100 

80, 875 

810,655 

— ^^^— — — 

a  Includes  wooden  and  iron  vessels  and  canal-boats. 


b  Included  with  new  vessels. 
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NEW  YEBBELS.  (ffi) 

BOATS. 

CANAL-BOATS.  (!>) 

Value  of 
repairing. 

Total  value 

states  and  counties. 

Number 
built. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Number 
huUt. 

Value. 

Number 
buUt. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

of  all 
products. 

IOWA. 

2 

860 

$70,000 

$42,000 

$112,  00  J' 

KASSAB. 

1 

178 

26, 000 

26,  000 ' 

KENTUCKY. 

1 
3 
1 
1 
16 

23 

135 

60 

30 

1,861 

3,000 
15,000 

6,500 
30, 000 
29,715 

3,  000  • 

25 

$1,000 

8,000 

24,  000 

6,600 

15,000 
58, 800 

80,000 

45,  000 

88,  515 . 

80,  000  ■• 

Union 

1 

21 

2,000 

2,000 

Total - 

23 

2,130 

86,215 

25 

3,000 

161,  800 

249,  015  . 

LOUISIANA.  (C) 

Calcasieu  

^    3 

1 
1 
3 
2 

7 
1 
1 
9 
6 

1 
1 

86 
11 
18 
13 
33 

250 
84 
21 

603 

88 

13 
g 

13,  925 

6,000 

8,000 

950 

6,500 

25,  050 
9,000 
8,000 

18,309 
7,600 

1,500 
700 

13,925. 
6,000 
8,  000- 

Iberville 

Jefferson 

Orleans 

Eapides  

80 

15,600 

222,400 

950 
6,500 

263,  050 
9,000 
8,000- 

Saint  Mary 

Tangipahoa  

7,  600 ' 

1,500" 
700 

Total 

36 

1,231 

105,  525 

80 

15, 600 

222,400 

343,  525 . 

MAINE. 

A)  oostook 

S 

7,'i25' 

46i,'442' 

80 

225 

124 

79 

14 

130 
58 
15 

201 
44 

2,000 
11, 950 
5,435 
6,395 
1,135 

4,896 

10, 640 

900 

8,776 

1,691 

i89,'7i8' 

85,784 

2,000 
603, 110 
175,  699  ■ 

Hancock -■- 

Lincoln 

9 
5 

6,297 
1,477 

306,  550 
78,  600 

133,  014 
32,264 

57,  321 
79,  530 
18,755 
71,  992 
13,  000 

445,  959 
111,  999  • 

62,  217 
1,  076,  928 

33,  055- 
141,  868 
256,  411 

32 
] 

10 
13 

20,  223 

350 

838 

3,506 

986,758 
14,000 
61, 100 

241,720 



■Wasliington 

York                                           

88 

41,  396 

2, 174,  650 

970 

53, 818 

681,378 

2,909,846. 

Total 

MARTLASD. 

59 
23' 

i 

13 

1 
1 
2 
9 

11 
6 
5 

4,140 
2,'i62" 

i3o' 

374 

22 

6 

30 

121 

135 
161 
218 

80,  600 

i36,'2i6 

'moo' 

31,  400 

3,000 

900 

3,500 

10,  850 

14, 100 
14,800 
21,  500 

59 

i 

4,140 

m 

$80, 600 

moo' 

30,500 

4,000 

1,284,970 

5,300 

18,  200 
25,  000 

Ill,  100 

Allegany 

Baltimore  (city) 

Calvert 

so' 

'"'23,' 966' 

1, 445,  080 
5,300 
3,400. 

6 

2,300 

51,90a 

Dorchester  

Harford - 

28,  OOO 

90O- 

3,500 

28,  050- 

'  QneenAnne 

Saint  Mary's 

26' 

12 
15 

""8,'666 

4,800 
6,000 



7,'26o 

11,  200 
16,  000 
21,  000 

30, 100 

36. 8oa 

Wicomico 

42,  500 

131 

7,  499 

320,260 

133 

45,000 

60 

4,270 

84,000 

1,423,370 

1,  788,  630' 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

72 

235 

6 

2,951 

46 

259 

6 

170 

20 

14,  075 
28,047 

1,910 
73,  799 

7,500 

14,  850 
1,171 

43,375 
2,000 

45,  823 
202, 739 

47,  569 
180,485 

50,  898 
"31  786 

1 

12 

1,000 

49, 47« 

:i85,  334 

7,500 

Dukes 

17 

1,761 

131,  050 

2 

938 

48, 000 

62,850- 

Norfolk 

2,500 
1,224,108 

1, 703, 284 

3,671 

1,479,148 

2,000 

2,281,666- 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

19 

•2,  894 

211,605 

-■■-■■- 

\ 

Total 

MICHIGAN. 

AUesau                       - 

39 

1 
1 
4 
6 
1 

5,605 

23 
6 

409 

80 

403 

391,  655 

3,500 
1,600 

41,200 
6,800 

18,  000 

3,765 

1 

3,  500 
1,500- 

Alpena  

gmien ' — 

6,  800 
.1              18,000. 

.,.„,.  ™i -..„„l.h„»t9.                                 sinoluueawimi.c,v  ,^=..=.                                - 
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KEW  VESSELS,  (o) 

BOATS. 

CANAL-BOATS.  (5) 

Value  of 
repairing. 

Total  value 

states  and  comities. 

Uumber 
built. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Number 
,built 

Value. 

Number 
built. 

Tonnage 

Value. 

of  all 
products. 

inOHWAN — continned. 
Macomb .- .- 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

9 

14 
7 

759 
32 
11 
12 
34 

681 

5,314 

644 

$57, 500 

2,000 

950 

900 

4,800 

87, 850 

340,550 

34,900 

$57,500 

2,008 

950 

900 

4,800 

105,  750 

414,  500 

155,  061 

2,  ICO 

4,600 

1,215,475 

Mason 

•Ottawa 

$17,900 
71, 000 
118, 169 

SagiDaw 

87 
30 
10 

$2,950 
1,992 
2,100 

Saint  Clair... 

"VanBnren -. 

4 
13 

96 

7,415 

4,600 
785, 000 

83 

6,075 

424,400 

Total 

69 

15,909 

1, 390, 050 

210 

13,117 

631,469 

2,  034,  636 

miiNEBOTA. 

"Washington 

15, 000 

15,  000 

MISSI8BIPPI. 

irancoftV 

1 
2 

17 
16 

2,000 
1,500 

2,000 
3,500 

2,666' 

Total 

3 

33 

3,500 

2,000 

MI6B0UBI. 

Butler 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
10 

86 
29 
42 
91 
109 

48 
3,046 

8,000 
9,000 
7,000 
9,000 
10, 475 

15,000 
300,  012 

8,000 

■Clay 

-Cole 

7,000 
0  000 

lb|47o 

15,  000 
506.  712 

.Jackson 

Saint  Lonis  (city) 

206, 700 

Total 

17 

3,451 

358,487 

206,  700 

565, 187 

Oass 

1 

52 

9,000 

■■ 

Eockingham 

44 

4,440 

25, 630 

30,070 

KEW  JBESET. 
Atlantic 

4 
6 
11 
7 
6 

48 
259 

2,139 
396 

1,879 

5,100 
10,400 

200,  087 
30,200 

112,300 

1,300 
13,400 
230,489 

6,400 
2?,  620 

438,676 
30,200 

131,700 

22,  500 

2,500 

54S,  706 

31  000 

Burlington... 

4 
26 

1,820 
8,000 

1 

200 

$1, 800 

"Oamden 

Cape  May 

19,400 
22,  500 

Essex 

-doncester 

1 
2 

19 
300 

2,500 
6,000 

Hudson 

78 

21,656 

516,  716 
31,  000 
54,750 

20, 000 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

1 

10 
1 
4 

164 

882 

9 

1,360 

9,000 

16, 800 

1,200 

16, 127 

9 

810 

12, 800 

36.800 

2,800 

49, 017 

••Ocean 

4 
22 

1,600 
1,990 

■Union 

30,  900 

Total 

53 

7,455 

409,  714 

134 

34,460 

10 

1,010 

14,600 

940,455 

1,384,629 

7 
1 
1 
6 
4 

134 
13 
9 

793 
132 
124 
722 
120 

18, 188 
1,709 
2,345 

22,  800 

3,600 

2,500 

24,600 

10,  300 

668, 390 

3G,  800 

200, 300 

6 

1 
1 
6 

780 
132 
124 
722 

18, 300 
3,000 
2,500 

24,  600 

90,  000 
7,350 

112, 800 

13, 800 

2,600 

24,  600 

16,  300 

1, 166,  956 
54  800 

13 

2,850 

"Chautauqua 

Clinton 

Duchess 

47 

2,800 

108 
13 

13, 189 
1,709 

384,475 
36, 800 

495,  760 
18,  000 
32  000 
31,400 

Essex ,. 

•Greene  

oQ'>  Qnn 

Herkimer : 

31, 409 

Jefferson 

6 

78 
4 
8 

38 

408 

11,259 

160 

1,052 

5,  035 

35,800 

649,  995 

6,800 

27,  600 

153,  iro 

92 

19,241 

1,  330,  552 
2,200 
17,  387 

1,  999,  788 

9,000 

44,  987 

158,610 

Lewis 

4 

8 

37 

160 
1,052 
4,885 

6, 800 
27,  COO 
147,  lUO 

48 

5,510 

6,000 

1,  903,  545 

29, 700 

21,476 

5,800 

New  York 

2 
68 
22 

7 

18 

6,911 

2,196 

850 

2,100 

233,700 

62,  900 

23,  800 

642 

163,  360 

2,071,005 

203,  400 

84,376 

30,  700 

11  7*^0 

Niagara 

58 

20 

7 

6,911 

1,931 

850 

233, 700 
SO,  900 
23,  800 

12 
24 

1,100. 
11,  720 

Ontario 

Orange 

6 
33 

1 
13 

3 

724 

4,517 

8 

1,582 

130 

126,000 
113,  200 
1,200 
100,  000 
21,  000 

57,400 
31, 173 

22 

1,190 

31 

4,117 

92,  400 

14,-.,  5l3 
1  200 

Queens 

liichmond 

12 

1,400 

87  400  ' 

ififi  Rnn 

KocUland 

9!  000               DMOa 

5,467  '               9,407 
11,000                49,0110 

30 

d  nnn 

Saratoga 

12 

1,560 

38  000 



12 

1,560 

38,  000 

Schenectady 

Schuyler 

6 
1 

739 
130 

33  500               90  1           8nn  1              R  J 

7?IQ 

33,500 
3,500 

34, 30O 
8, 100 

Seneca 

3,500 

1 

:::i 

1  1            130  I 

4,  600  ■ 

a  Includes  wooden  and  iron  veesels  and  canal-boats. 


6  Included  with  new  vessels. 
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states  and  counties. 


NEW  TEBBKLS.  (o) 


Ifmuber 
bnUt. 


Tonnage. 


Talne. 


Number 
bnllt. 


Value. 


CAHAL-BOATS.  (&) 


Unmber 
buUt. 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


Value  of 
repairing. 


Toial  value 

of  all 
products. 


NEW  TOOK— continued. 


Suffolk .... 
Sullivan . . . 
Tompkins  . 

Ulster 

Warren — 


2,567 
1,367 
2,938 
5,634 


$147,750 
21, 950 
86, 000 
157,700 


124 


$31,040 


2,000 


1,367 
2,938 
3,697 


$21, 950 
86, 000 
70, 400 


$131, 188 
8,000 


188, 847 


WasMogton. 

Wayne 

■Westchester. 


2,894 
"£,"606 


64,600 
60,051 


2,894 


64,600 


16,946 


6,000 
3,000 
33, 800 


Total. 


635 


76, 418 


3,145,538 


1,221 


263,957 


49,887 


1, 370, 525 


4,  675,  551 


NOBTH  CABOLIHA. 


Beaufort — 
Srunswiok  . 

Craven  

Dare 

Pamlico 


Faeqnotank.. 
Pitts , 


395 

"io 


14, 800 
"""966 


2,069 
15,  500 


11 


950 


71 


6,000 


6,000 
11,000 


Tofal. 


487 


22, 650 


34, 569 


Ashtabula.., 

Brown 

Columbiana. 
Cuyahoga  .. 
Denanoe 


Erie 

Jairfleld.. 
Hamilton . . 
Jefferson  . . 
I,awrence. 


44 
4,940 


1,000 

6,000 

9,000 

286,000 


4,200 


1,503 


114,  000 


23 


6,300 


Lorain. 
Lucas  . 
Scioto  . 
Stark. 


Summit. 


Washington . 
Total.. 


JSenton 

Clackamas.. 

Clatsop 

Columbia.. 
Coos 


Multnomah . 
Wasco 


Total. 


FBHNBYLyAHU.. 


Allegheny , 

ArmstrongCd) 

Beaver 

Bucks 

Carbon  


Clarion  (d) 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 


Luzerne 

Perry 

Philadelphia.. 
Sobnylkm... 
Union 


Washington. 

Wayne 

York 


Total. 


BHODB  JBTjAHD. 


Bristol 

Newport 

Providence . . 
Washington. 


Total. 


19 


503 


25 

136 

48 

2 


802 


17 


13,305 

1,447 

435 

776 

832 

1,351 


470, 000 

9,000 

41,500 

60, 000 
69, 300 
11,  000 


(«) 


2,000 


228, 050 
1,200 

9,000 
3,000 
94,700 


11 
459 


2,300 
58, 500 


25, 132 


1, 127, 600 


2,800 


9 

16 
51 

1,574 


2,162 


132, 978 


3,332 

270 

1,176 


221 


10, 611 


90 

276 

10, 351 

3,168 

2,250 

86,624 

3,110 

150 


204, 507 


283 
"■96 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


652,  840 
8,000 

234, 400 

8,400 

23, 400 

28,580 
24,000 


1, 800, 699 


2,200 
7,000 
,487,769 
59, 100 
60, 600 

226,  520 

60, 050 

2,700 


4,676,258 


115, 000 


14,000 


32 


6,900 


91 


318 


18,400 


5,600 


-  700 
1,500 
1,500 


38,  588 


47,888 


640 

13, 370 

5,700 

8,000 


25 


122 


9,000 


11 


11 


270 
1,176 


221 


90 
276 


3,168 
2,250 


3,110 
150 


10,711 


2,300 


8,400 
23,400 


24, 000 


2,200 
7,000 


59, 100 
50,  600 


60, 050 
2,700 


237,450 


35,100 


5,000 
21, 160 


12,000 


191,400 


3,000 


4,600 
8,000 


1,741,624 


8,000 
5,400 
3,300 


1,965,324 


19,800 
216,000 
125,631 


$309, 978 

29,950 

86, 000 

346,547 

2,000 

70,  000 

3,000 

110,  797 


7, 985,  044 


16,  869 
16,  500 

900 
6,000 

950 

11, 000 
6,000 


57,  219 


1,000 
6,000 
9,000 
518,250 
1,200 

129,  300 
3,000 

660, 700 

9,000 

50,600 

60,  000 

ion,  300 

11, 000 

5,000 

23,460 

58,600 


1, 652,  210 


2,800 
12, 000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


849,840 
8,000 

234, 400 
11, 400 
23,400 

28,680 

24,000 

700 

1, 806, 799 

9,500 

2,200 

7,000 

3,  267, 981 

69, 100 

50, 600 

234,520 
65,460 
6,000 


6,689,470 


135,340 

228,370 

131,331 

22,000 


a  Inolndes  wooden  and  Iron  veseels  and  oonol  boats. 
17  SB 


b  Included  witb  new  vessels. 


e  Number  not  given. 


860,431 
d  Bottoms  (nly. 


617,041 
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NUMBEE,  TONNAGE,  AND  YALTTE  OP  NEW  VESSELS,  ETC.— Continued. 


KEW  VESSELS,  (a) 

BOATS. 

CANAL-BOATS.  0) 

Value  of 
repairing. 

Total  value 

states  and  cotmtiea. 

ITamber 
huUt. 

Tonnage.' 

Value. 

Number 
built. 

Value. 

H'umber 
buUt. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

of  all 
products. 

SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

Beaufort 

$3,400 
47,700 

$3,400 
140, 600 

27 

1,615 

$92, 900 

Total 

27 

1,615 

92, 900 

51,100 

144, 000 

TENMESBEE. 

Shelby 

1 

48 

5,000 

5,000 

TEXAS. 

Calhoan 

3,000 

3,000 
2,250 

2 
1 
6 
4 

2 

1 

23 

8 
84 
590 

32 

21 

2,250 

450 

7,100 

36,  500 

2,480 
7,000 

G-alveBton ........ 

7,100 
55,500 

2,480 
7,000 

Harris  ..'. 

19,000 

Orange 

16 

758 

330 
110 
110 

55,  780 

22,000 

77,780 

VERMONT. 

3 

1 
1 

11,000 
3,800 
3,000 

3 
1 

1 

330 
110 
110 

$11, 000 
3,800 
3,000 

11,000 
3,800 
3,000 

Franklin 

Total 

5 

550 

17,800 

5 

550 

17,800 

VIBGINIA. 

4,000 
8,000 
13,474 

4,000 
21,200 
14,074 

1,690 
23,  500 

1,10» 

2,400 

13,  500 

1,800 

Elizabeth  City 

5 

1 

44 

7 

9,600 
600 

22 

^,600 

6 

1,600 

3 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 

4 
3 

180 

10 
19 
81 
14 
67 

63 
29 

5,000 

1,100 
2,400 

13,  500 
1,  800 

16,  300 

8,600 
3,150 

3 

180 

5,000 

18,500 

Isle  of  Wight 

Mathews 

Middlesex 

Iforiblk 

42,  200 

13,  000 
10, 000 

58  500 

20 

4,600 

26,200 
Ul.TO 

York 

Total 

26 

514 

62,  050 

48 

9,800 

3 

180 

5,000 

109, 174 

181,024 

Clallam 

1 

1 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 

43 

48 

6 

745 

840 

15 

38 

3,500 

6,000 

800 

80,000 

57,  500 

2,000 
2,800 

3,500 

Clarke 

6,000' 

soa- 

Island 

80,000 
78,  500 

2,000 
2,800 
1,900 
9,000 

King 

21,000 

Pacific 

Pierce  

Thurston 

80 

1,900 

WaUaWaUa 

1 

34 

9,000 

Total 

14 

1,769 

161,600 

80 

1,900 

21,000 

184,500 

WEST  VIEGDOA. 

Braxton  

5,280 
73,  000 
31, 100 
61,  300 
27,  550 

5,000 
18,  000 

5,280 

Jackson  

4 
51 
14 

9 

6 

1 

1,341 

9,145 

4,603 

730 

720 
188 

73,000 

Kanawha 

3,900 
6,000 

35,009 

Mason 

67,  300 

Ohio 

27,550 

Pleasant 

5,000 

Tyler 

18,  000 

Total 

85 

16,  727 

221,  230 

9,900 

231, 130 

•WISCONBIK. 
Brown 

3 

604 

59,  000 

24,  000 

83,000 

25 

2,000 

2,000 

Door 

3 
3 

7 

3 
1 
1 

134 

300 

1,382 

621 
14 

24 

18,  000 
28,  000 
81,  000 

61,  000 
5,000 
2,000 

18,000 

La  Crosse 

17,800 
24,  000 

237,305 
7,500 

45,  600 

103,  000 

Milwaukee 

32 

3,400 

301,705 

12,500 

2,000 

20 

'  6,500 

6,500 

Total 

21 

3,079 

254,000 

77 

11, 900 

310,405  1           576,305 

a  Includes  wooden  and  iron  vessels  and  canal-boats. 


6  Included  with  new  vessels. 
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NUMBER,   TONNAGE,   AND   VALUE   OF    IRON  VESSELS  BUILT    AND  REPAIRED   DURING  THE 

CENSUS  YEAR,  BY  COUNTIES. 


SEW  VESSELS. 

i 

T^*-«l    .T„1.,,.  ..*' 

States  and  counties. 

Numl)er 
built. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

repairing.      \    all  products. 

07 

31,347 

$5,090,293 

$1,  298,  545              *0,  394,  838 

DELAWAKE. 

22 

8,  925              1,  262,  800 

440,545  1              1,703,845 

.. 

MAItYLAND. 

1 

55 

17,  500 

1 
160,000  j                 177,500 

' 

MASSACHrSEITS. 

Snffolk 

80, 000                eo,  000 

MICHIGAN. 

■Wayno 

3 

1,633 

387,  500 

387,  500 

MIBSOUKI. 

Saint  Louis  (a) • 

7 

2,740 

241,  000 

241,  000 

SEW  JEKSET. 

Camden 

i 

382 

75,  875 

29, 000 

104,  873 

TSrie 

4 
2 

150 
529 

15,  000 
74,  000 

27,  000 

43,  000 
74,  000 

Total 

0 

679 

89,  OOO 

27,  000 

116,0^0 

PENNBYLVAHIA. 

5 

5 

14 

550 
10, 611 

5,873 

84,  OOO 
1,  792,  009 
1, 145,  919 

84,  000 

Allegheny  - 

1,79.;,  COD 

Delaware 

PhUadelpMa 

562,  OOO- 

1,707,919 

Total 

24 

17,  033 

3  0^,618 

562,  000 

3,584,018 

a  Includes  city  of  Saint  Louis. 
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NTTMBEE  AKD  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS,  NUMBEE  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  AVEEAGE 

VALUE  OP 

A— AOORX:  OATE, 


States  and  Territories. 

Boats. 

Vessels 

repaired, 

as  reported. 

Kew 
vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
new  vessels. 

IsTo.of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Average 
number  of 

hands 
employed. 

Total  amount 
paid  in 

wages  on  ves- 
sels in  the 
ship-yard. 

The  United  States 

Number. 
8,026 

Number. 
10, 007 

Numbar. 
2,415 

498,878 

2,188 

Vottan. 
20,979,874 

21, 345 

DoUars. 
12,713,813 

1 

1 
3 
63 
94 
18 

48 

2 

28 

23 

1 

1 

11 

38 

379 

166 

276 

72 

1 

3 

14 

1 

15 

93 

457 

11 

54 
14 
125 
22 
16 

1 
16 

3 
65 
11 

19 
24 

25,000 

2,500 

1,806,923 

,3-M,  300 

935, 200 

30, 760 

3,000 

457,000 

194,250 

25, 000 

1,000 

88,460 

153, 100 

811, 750 

1,  606,  535 

1,765,450 

476, 775 

10,000 

2,500 

247, 900 

300 

15,  330 

943,070 

3,944,100 

15, 400 

423,050 

63,  300 

5,797,731 

227,  700 
46,  300 

500 
23,350 
20,700 
185,  960 
33, 000 

55,000 
208,700 

25 

25 

634 

600 

1,576 

46 

4 

465 

312 

76 

11 

167 

218 

1,967 

1,178 

1,328 

1,537 

16 

4 

293 

9 

26 

930 

4,661 

38 

773 

85 

8,298 

318 
94 

6 

43 

12 

146 

62 

99 
474 

22, 500 
.    3,600 
589, 564 
256, 849 
900,  322 

33,580 

2,250 

247,395 

211,736 

37,  000 

1,  900 

92, 171 

113,526 

838,  669 

657,  789 

804,571 

745,  933 

8,000 

2,860 

196,005 

1,400 

'12,243 

548,  8C7 

2,907,129 

19,266 

414,  360 

77,150 

2,279,629 

194,663 
55,990 

600 

30, 170 

4,400 

75,  526 

61,298 

51,  510 
233,  573 

•> 

3 
21 
52 
65 

13 
2 
11 
64 
2 

1 

23 

36 

88 

131 

39 
69 

300 

7,361 

11,473 

31, 123 

217 

539 

1,397 

26,524 

860 

178 

2,130 

1,231 

41,396 

7,499 

5,605 
15,909 

^ 

California 

200 
280 
100 

45 

4 

840 

5 

C 

riorida 

7 

R 

lUiaois 

85 
53 

fl 

10 

11 

1? 

25 

80 

970 

133 

3,765 
210 

If 

T.n^i(^iaTl(l                  , .              

11 

1,687 
712 

3,269 

Ti 

Ifi 

Massachusetts - 

17 

AfinhifHU , 

IS 

11 

3 

17 

1 

33 
3,451 

52 

'>n 

M  issouri 

■i^i 

•J") 

New  Hampshire 

44 

134 

1,321 

8 
2,680 
6,469 

?;i 

63 

635 

8 

65 
19 
802 
17 
27 

1 
16 

5 
26 
14 

85 
21 

7,455 

76,418 

487 

25, 132 

2,162 

204, 507 

379 

1,615 

48 
758 
550 
514 
1,769 

16,727 
3,079 

'1 

NewTork -             > 

?5 

North  Carolina 

■>(! 

Ohio 

91 

'7 

?R 

318 
68 

?t 

840 

30 

South  Carolina ,. 

'IT 

Tennessee 

fiff 

R3 

SI 

Virginia 

48 
80 

2 

R") 

Washington 

'ifi 

West  Virginia- 

S7 

77 

B— IVETT  VfiSSEI^S. 


The  TTnited  States. 


Arlsansaa 

California — 
Connecticut  . 

Delaware 

Florida 


Georijia  . 
Illinois  -. 
Indiana  . 
Iowa 

Kansas  ■ 


Kentucky 

Lonlsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Mississippi .  ■ 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey  . 


Now  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 


Ehode  Island ... 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia  

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


2,415 


498, 878 


3 

300 

21 

7,361 

63 

11,473 

66 

31, 133 

13 

217 

2 

539 

11 

1,397 

64 

26,634 

2 

860 

1 

178 

23 

3,130 

36 

1,231 

88 

41,396 

131 

7,499 

39 

5,605 

69 

15, 909 

3 

33 

17 

3,451 

1 

62 

63 

7,456 

636 

76,418 

H 

487 

65 

26,132 

19 

2,162 

803 

204, 607 

17 

379 

27 

1,615 

1 

48 

16 

758 

5 

650 

26 

614 

14 

1,769 

85 

16,727 

21 

3,079 

(o) 


5 
27 
51 
37 
26 

47 
2 

10 
1 

30 

143 

6 

31 

13 

68 

2 
9 
1 

16 
S 

20 

8 

18 

13 


8, 777, 150 


2,500 

45,050 

34, 700 

904,  400 

2,160 

3,000 

30,  250 

146,450 

5,000 

1,000 

15,  300 

9,900 

433,200 

100,  300 

83,  200 

178,  600 

1,500 

69,900 

300 

309, 000 

736,260 

4,400 

214,350 

47, 000 

6, 184, 200 

40,500 
13,700 
500 
18,050 
20,700 

8,500 
24,000 
48,000 
61,300 


10, 039 


35 

181 

211 

1,105 


4 

60 

246 


217 

920 
2 

168 
9 

227 

1,743 

13 

439 

64 

2,221 

63 
64 
6 
34 
12 

44 

49 

87 

167 


6,  616, 071 


3,  COO 
199,485 
106,  400 
623,997 

7,030 

3,250 

24,900 

172, 186 

11,  000 

1,900 

10,721 
21,350 

578,503 
96,406 

116,560 

431,  068 
1,S60 

103,  706 
1,400 

115, 488 

884,  887 

.5,056 

232,613 

57,  960 

1,  526. 120 

38,000 
33, 530 
600 
15,970 
4,400 

20, 180 
37, 898 
45,360 
82,160 


a  Included  in  "  Bepairing  of  vessels  "■ 
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mrMBEE    OF    HAIifDS    EMPLOYED,    AMOUNT    OF    WAGES-  PAID,    MATERIALS    USED,    AND 
PRODUCTS.  '  ' 

A— A«GBE«ATJB. 


FBINCIFAL  lUTBBIALS. 


Hard  pine. 


Fett. 
39, 327, 372 


30,000 
32,000 


2,777,000 
1,966,500 

95,100 
95, 000 


WUte  pine. 


Feet. 
47,506,048 


2,500 

233, 100 

13,882,112 

4,696,700 

2,197,760 


0,000 


10,000 

1, 827, 800 

7,652,800 

232, 000 

40,000 


2, 099, 300 
185,000 
584,600 

8,000 
278,100 


493,000 


24,000 


604,080 
1, 886, 500 


8,000 

1,234,500 

1,569,100 

160, 000 

30,000 
,  1, 352, 500 


3, 064, 208 
3, 430, 200 

2,065,860 
2,482,600 


678, 000 

15, 000 

39, 600 

1,  665,  300 

10, 461, 000 

13,  000 

1, 937, 000 


10,960,800 

178,300 

10,400 

3,000 

8,300 

120, 400 

30, 300 


2, 093, 000 
1,081,100 


White  oak. 


69,701,360 


115,000 

196, 000 

722,900 

2, 217, 800 

38,800 

14, 000 

3, 631, 800 

4, 878, 300 

300, 000 

60, 000 
1,451,000 

72,  500 
5,193,710 
2, 376, 500 

1, 877, 650 
6, 122, 600 


8,000 
2,165,500 

23,000 

16,400 

2, 274, 300 

14,635,900 

25, 000 

7, 793, 500 

12, 600 

7, 908, 900 

190, 600 

40,100 

18,000 
167, 100 

63, 800 
190, 600 

16, 000 

1,228,000 
3, 755, 600 


Knees. 


Ifvmiber. 
97,102 


1,621 
3,820 
4,651 


45 


40 

26,560 

3,440 

8,750 


70 

5,620 

23,103 

310 

2,518 

125 

6,055 

1,330 

436 


Total 

quantity  of 

Itunber, 

inclading 

otlier  Unda. 


Feet. 
179,873,960 


30, 000 

171, 000 

6, 5S0, 000 

4,793,450 

6, 411, 800 

176,4(S0 

117, 000 

5,137,300 

7,046,400 

460, 000 

90,  000 

3,  291, 000 

423, 600 

25, 866, 351 

10, 536, 400 

6, 958, 745 
8, 636,  200 


102 
931 
147 


1,635 


19,  000 
3, 336, 500 

38, 000 

74, 000 

6,  279,  900 

35,  905, 020 

270,  000 

10,166,500 
836, 000 

24,321,600 
726, 900 
680, 100 

29, 000 
459,  500 
184,200 
720, 900 
890,  000 

3, 363, 000 
4,848,200 


Iron. 


Pounds. 
125,701,922 


40,000 

176, 000 

2, 092, 656 

1, 042, 156 

13,045,744 

138, 160 

90, 000 

1, 130, 400 

3, 173,  600 

139,  000 

72,  000 

569,  699 

362, 230 

9, 981, 416 

3, 299, 358 

2,  955,  965 
9, 479, 730 


11,  600 
2,421,260 

18,  000 

19, 300 

2,455,048 

16,  292, 176 

124,400 

7,  635, 020 

420,  700 

43, 810,  621 

952, 058 

220, 600 

28,000 
129,  500 

52,  000 
183,125 
519, 700 

389, 300 
2,  231, 400 


Yellow 

metal  and 

brass. 


Pounds. 
7, 669, 826 


20,000 

3,100 

1, 058, 730 

60, 800 

135, 866 

800 

1,200 

7,250 

47, 900 

4,000 

1,000 

3,700 

5,100 

467, 956 

514,  554 

1, 044, 611 
48, 300 


Dnck. 


Tards. 
4,684,464 


700 

151,453 

85,870 

65,602 

19,520 

550 

761,350 

28, 800 

1,600 

400 

2,250 

85,  030 

601,298 

408, 940 

423,275 
147, 776 


400 

'2ii,"958' 

1, 072, 264 

2,600 

74,  900 

5,200 

763,487 

65, 000 

900 

300 
14,750 


8,500 
7,000 

3,200 
6,500 


610 
4,600 

200 

10,900 

87,940 

811, 130 

1,300 

157, 750 
3,210 

639, 580 
4,100 
16,  080 

200 
8,180 


9,270 
6,600 

3,900 
134, 500 


Manila 
Tope. 


Pound*. 
1, 996, 163 


900 
73,840 
38,981 
67, 097 

6,530 

750 

2,580 

36,  300 

1,250 

380 

2,350 

7,120 

446, 862 

118,  920 

94,235 
84,320 


430 
4,150 

300 


47, 687 

267, 121 

1,560 

100,  350 
8,500 

523, 520 
5,400 
2,810 

300 
13,840 
1,420 
7,240 
6,700 

6,400 
16,020 


Hemp 
cordage. 


Pound*. 
1,125,131 


36,880 
41,142 
74,804 

200 


373,712 
151,600 

125, 000 
19, 650 


150 


Total  value 

ofaU 
materials. 


Dollars. 
19, 736, 358 


58,316 
34,477 


16, 800 

2,080 

162, 400 


18,690 


4,350 
3,800 


1,000 


25, 000 
21, 700 
959, 349 
430, 425 
964,275 

43,250 

13,700 

492, 010 

529, 840 

62,  000 

23,  000 

126,  550 

162, 405 

1,  935, 857 

884. 299 

1,173,640 

1, 089, 985 

2,500 

1,950 

313,  392 

7,000 

14,  309 

649, 194 

4, 055, 637 

32,  075 

985,  960 

124, 400 

3, 610, 367 

2G6, 858 

55,  250 

4,100 
40,340 

9,200 
74,  578 

121. 300 

162,  300 
268, 303 


Total  value 

ttfaU 

products. 


DoUare. 
36, 800, 327 


60,000 
28, 000 

1, 797, 639 
767, 660 

2, 162, 503 

85, 050 
17,  000 
892,  093 
810, 655 
112,000 

26,  000 

249,  015 

343,  525 

2, 909, 846 

1, 788, 630 

2, 281,  666 

2, 034, 636 

15,  000 

5,500 

565, 187 

9,000 

30, 070 

1,  384,  629 

7,  985,  044 

57, 219 

1,  552,  210 
206,  500 

0,  689, 470 
517,  041 
144,  000 

5,000 

77,  780 

17,  800 

181, 024 

184,  500 

231, 130 
576, 305 


B— NEW^  TX:S8i:i<8. 


29,653,232 


32,000 


2,445,000 

1,881,600 

38,100 

95,000 


2,500 

223, 100 

13,166,072 

527,200 

1, 066, 760 


9,000 


1,122,500 

6, 892, 000 
232, 000 
40, 000 


1, 919, 800 

60,000 

469, 600 

8,000 

258,100 


165,000 


33,072,968 


24,000 


154, 080 
1,853,600 


8,000 

212, 500 

1,434,100 

160, 000 

30,  COO 

512,  500 


2, 327,  038 

1, 321, 200 

347,550 

1,577,200 


278, 000 

15, 000 

430,700 

7,833,600 

13, 000 

1,779,000 


10,071,500 

79, 000 

10,400 

3,000 

8,300 

120,400 

16,300 


2,068,000 
890,100 


62,461,950 


llfi,  000 

101,000 

446,000 

2,029,800 

34, 800 

14,000 

611,800 

4, 578, 300 

280,000 

60,000 

261,  000 

72, 000 

4, 686, 600 

1, 581, 500 

767,150 

5, 229,  600 

'      8, 000 

335, 500 

23,000 

1,240,800 

10, 862, 800 

25,000 

7,415,500 

12,600 

7, 372, 100 

63,000 
16, 100 
18, 000 
157,100 
63,800 

98,200 

16,000 

1,198,000 

2,668,000 


69, 003 


1,615 
1,965 
4,101 


45 


40 

21, 823 

1,690 

2,857 

4,473 


3,409 

16,691 
310 

2,248 
125 

5,240 

090 
436 


641 
147 


955 


131,234,191 


171, 000 

8, 880, 000 

3,467,600 

6, 100, 800 

77, 900 

117,  000 

859, 300 

6, 611, 400 

440, 000 

90, 000 

981, 000 

375, 100 

23,  295, 811 

3, 429, 900 

2,  280, 460 

6,  806, 800 

19,  000 

628, 500 

38,  000 

2,862,400 

26,431,820 

270,000 

9,  594,  500 

836, 000 

22,  516,  OOO 

375, 000 
535, 100 
29,  000 
429,  500 
184,200 

284,000 

856, 000 

3, 303, 000 

3, 058, 100 


99, 296, 779 


176, 000 

1,  811, 156 
817, 676 

11,390,744 
54,400 

90, 000 
365, 900 

2,  971, 100 
115, 000 

72, 000 

329, 699 

360,  030 

8,  806, 343 

1,252,448 

1,  266,  086 

8,  321,  570 

11,  600 
1,  871, 260 

18,  000 
1,  568,  794 

9,  919, 842 
124,400 

6, 682,  800 

420,  700 

36,721,231 

448, 000 
163, 600 

28,  000 
113,  500 

52,000 

133,  900 

509, 100 

367, 300 

1,941,700 


1,294,808 


3,100 

51,650 

28, 300 

135, 866 

800 

1,200 
7,050 
47,900 
4,000 
1,000 

3,700 

4,300 

321, 202 

3,700 

19,  291 

46,  500 


8,000 

400 

26,185 

48,  681 
2,600 

58, 800 

5,200 

380,733 

52,000 
900 
300 

14,750 


7,000 
3,200 
6,600 


670, 704 


700 

20, 653 

17,385 

46, 602 

2,020 

550 
1,350 
13, 800 
1,600 

400 

2,250 

7,130 

228, 738' 

25,240 

3.1,345 

61,996 

610 

4,600 

200 

26,750 

45,510 
1,300 

35,  550 
3,210 


2,600 

3,080 

200 

8,180 


6,870 
6,600 
3,900 
9,500 


1,374,618 


900 

33,540 

26, 331 

67,097 

2,350 

750 

2,580 

36, 300 

1,250 

380 

2,350 

6,320 

413, 962 

37, 660 

38,  750 

83,940 

430 

4,150 

300 

42,267 

150, 931 

1,560 

98, 730 

8,500 

256,040 

3,400 

2,810 

300 

13,840 

1,420 

6,360 

6,700 

6,400 

16,020 


736, 931 


16,880 

38,142 

74, 804 

200 


335,  512 
31,  600 
43,  000 

19,  650 
150 


58.316 
34,  477 


16,300 

2,080 

37,400 


18,590 


4,350 
3,800 


1,000 


11,944,212 


21, 700 
548,618 
276, 550 
758,289 

17, 450 

13,  700 
100,890 
600,290 

53,  000 
23, 000 

62, 150 

73,  080 

1,  532, 346 

201,545 

255,  301 

842, 115 
1,450 

231, 392 
7,000 

248,561 

1,  921, 523 

14,  875 
821, 550 
114, 300 

2, 706, 107 

65,500 
37, 550 

4,100 
34,940 

9,200 

31,600 
114,100 
159,600 
140,880 


19, 225, 714 


28,000 

770,  696 

413, 009 

1,  614, 969 

25,  000 

17, 000 
137,  300 
726, 680 

70,000 

26,  000 

86, 215 
105,  525 
2, 174,  650 
320, 260 
391,  655 

1,  390, 050 

3,500 

358, 487 

9,000 

409,  714 

3, 145,  536 

22, 650 

1, 127, 600 

176,  600 

4, 676,  258 

129,000 

92,  900 

5,000 

55,780 

17,800 

62,050 
161, 600 
221, 230 
254,000 
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liTUMBEE  AND  TOliWAGE  OP  VESSELS,  NTJMBEE  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  AVEEAGE 

C— REFAIBIIVe  OF  TES8KI.8. 


States  and  Territories. 

• 

Boats. 

New  ves- 
sels. 

Ill 

iff 

Soats  bnilt. 

Wo.  of 

estabUsh. 

ments. 

Capital. 

Average 
nnmber  of 

hands 
employed. 

Total  amomit 
paid  in 

wages  on  ves- 
sels in  the 
ahip-yaid. 

The  United  States 

Number. 

Nwmber. 

Number. 

812 

DoUari. 
11,882,059 

10,671 

JJoItar*. 
6,730,136 

Alabama 

1 

1 

40 

22 

5 

6 

17 
5 

1 
6 
9 

100 
70 

140 
17 

1 

1 

4 

7 

48 

192 

5 
28 

2 
48 

8 

7 
1 
13 

2 

1 

6 

25,000 

1,754,423 

279,900 

25, 800 

25,700 

435,450 
47, 000 
20, 000 
73, 000 

139,700 

346,775 
1,497,125 
1,686,925 

290,700 
10,000 

1,000 

188,000 

11,930 

621, 700 

3, 126, 550 

11, 000 
202,  600 

16,300 
599,281 
172,000 

32,600 

5,300 

175,  800 

8,000 

7,000 

145,  500 

25 
326 
236 
465 

25 

40S 

63 

65 

127 

173 

520 
931 
974 
603 
16 

2 

125 

22 

679 

2,750 

26 
333 

21 

1,044 

234 

40 
19 
89 
12 
12 

297 

22,500 
368,746 
136, 526 
272, 713 

18,600 

218,635 
37, 950 
26,000 
75,000 
85,176 

238,380 
542, 529 
610;  917 
307,  943 
8,  COO 

1,500 

92,300 

10,048 

419,  992 

1,908,892 

14,200 
174,142 

19,200 
733,795 
144,927 

23,460 
14,200 
49,648 
12,400 
6,160 

135,663 

? 

8 

4 

5 

X'lorida 

fi 

lllmois 

7 

8 

q 

10 

11 

1? 

Maryland ...........r. 

13 

14 

1") 

Minnesota -. 

16 

Mississippi 

17 

Missouri  T 

IS 

15'ew  Sampshire -- 

19 

90 

IfewTork 

21 

?,?, 

Ohio 

f?3 

Oregon ' 

?4 

f.n 

Khode  Island 

?,6 



W 

Texas 

?,8 

9,9 

W  asbington 

30 

31 

Wiscousin 

D— BOATS. 


The  United  States 

8,026 

736 

320,  665 

635 

367,  606 

California 

1 

200 

280 

100 

45 

65 

52 
25 
80 
970 
133 

3,765 
210 
44 
134 

1,221 

91 
318 
68 
48 
80 

77 

9 

64 
1 

29 
3 

2 

1 

2 

228 

69 

110 

8 

8 

15 

123 

6 
19 
12 
32 

1 

5 

7,450 
19, 700 
5,000 
2,900 
1,300 

800 
150 

2,500 
31,  775 

9,110 

95,  323 
7,475 
3,400 
12,370 
81,300 

6,100 
14,250 
15,200 
1,600 
1,000 

1,900 

27 
34 
6 
12 

7 

3 

2 
11 
57 
39 

137 
14 
4 
24 

169 

11 

33 
21 
13 

1 

10 

21, 333 

13,929 

3,612 

7,950 

3,800 

1,600 
450 

7,000 
23,  677 
18,856 

77, 094 
6,932 
2,196 

13,327 
113,350 

7,605 

20,714 

11, 735 

3,698 

1,000 

5,750 

?, 

Connecticut 

•S 

4 

Horida 

5 

Illinois 

6 

Indiana 

7 

« 

9 

10 

Maryland 

- 

11 

Massachusetts 

1?, 

Michigan 

13 

14 

New  Jersey 

15 

New  York ; 

16 

Ohio 

17 

Pennsylvania 

18 

Ehode  Island 

19 

Virginia 

20 

Washington 

21 

Wisconsin 

E— OCBAN,  COAST,  AND  BITBB  VESSEI.S. 


The  United  States . 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware 

Florida 


Georgia 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 
Texas 


Virginia 

Washington  . 


7,240 


200 
280 
100 
45 


970 

133 

3,765 


44 

134 

1,061 


232 


731 


43 
159 

8 

19 
33 
17 
27 
16 

23 

14 


159,325 


7,361 

11,473 

31, 123 

217 

539 

864 

41, 396 

3,229 

6,605 

33 


6,445 

22, 574 

487 

2,162 
20, 962 

379 
1,615 

758 

334 


1,646 


1 

62 
94 
18 
48 

2 

31 

379 

139 

276 

3 

15 

74 

'275 

11 

14 
65 
22 
16 
16 

63 
11 


16, 806, 699 


2^000 

1, 806, 923 

334, 300 

935, 200 

30, 750 

3,  000 

147, 900 

811,750 

1, 587, 535 

1, 765, 450 

2,500 

15,330 

821, 170 

2, 601,  850 

15,  400 

63,300 

6,  324,  231 

227, 700 

46, 300 

23,350 

184, 660 
33, 000 


14,284 


25 

534 

500 

1,676 

46 

4 

203 

1,967 

1,103 

1,328 

4 

26 

787 

2,821 

38 

85 

2,588 

318 

94 

43 

132 


9,092,638 


22, 500 
589, 564 
256,849 
900, 322 

33, 580 

2,250 
102, 626 
838, 559 
624, 539 
804, 571 

2,860 

12,243 

469, 762 

2,041,988 

19, 256 

77, 150 

1,  890, 673 

194,662 

55,090 

30, 170 

71,126 
51,298 
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NUMBEE  OF  HANDS  EMPLOYED,  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID,  MATBEIALS  USED,  ETC.-Continued. 

C— REPAIRIIVC}  OF  VESSEIiS. 


rnraciPAL  materials. 

Total  value 

ofaU 
products. 

= 

Hard  pine. 

White  pine. 

White  oak. 

Kneea. 

Total 

quantity  of 

lumber, 

including 

other  kinds. 

Iron. 

TeUow 

metal  and 

braes. 

Dnck. 

Manila 
rope. 

Hemp  cord- 
age. 

Total  value 

of  all 
materials. 

Feet. 
9,279,340 

Feet. 
13,048,370 

Feet. 
16, 505, 620 

2Vum6er. 
23, 527 

Feet. 
45, 355, 100 

Pounds. 
26, 016, 654 

Pounds. 
6,355,383 

Yards. 
3,965,105 

Pounds. 
586,800 

Pounds. 
388, 200 

SoUars. 
7,422,914 

Dollars. 
16, 697, 614 

30,000 

30, 000 
2,  654, 000 

1,  233,  500 
295,  000 

68,  000 

4, 240, 000 

435,  000 

20,  000 

2,  310,  000 

40, 000 

277, 700 

200,  800 

1,617,000 

06,000 

763,  000 

202,  500 

24,000 

240,000 

20, 000 

1,007,080 

32,  500 

25,000 
303,992 
136,789 
195,  325 

18,000 

388,  840 

28,050 

9,000 

64,300 

84,325 

376,  917 
666,296 
836,478 
243,347 
2,500 

600 

82, 000 

12,284 

384,  058 

2,  021,  964 

17,200 
155,  760 

10,100 
883,  895 
189, 183 

17,700 
5,400 

40,538 
6,800 
2,700 

123,673 

60,  OOO 
969,  398 
317, 451 
529,  097 

44,  000 

745,  743 
80,  875 
42,  000 
161,  800 
222,  400 

681,  378 
1,423,370 
1,703,284 

631,469 
15,  000 

2,000 

206,  700 

25,  630 

940,  455 

4,  575,  551 

34,  569 
406,  210 

29,  900 

1,  965,  324 

360,431 

51,100 

22,000 

109, 174 

21,000 

9,900 

310,405 

89,000 

258, 500 

180, 000 

4,000 

3, 000,  000 

300, 000 

20,000 

1, 190, 000 

6 

1,135 

550 

130, 000 
56, 165 
19,  000 
13,000 

760,  000 
15, 000 

40, 000 
2,000 

20,000 
3,000 

330, 000 
85, 000 
41,000 

409,000 
30, 000 

2 
3 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 

1,010,000 
135,000 

840, 000 

76,  000 

371,  740 

380, 000 

380,  300 

95, 000 

716,040 
3,834,000 
1, 130, 000 

519, 870 
2, 097, 000 
1,048,700 

866,  000 

423,520 
787, 000 
871, 800 
870,000 

4,497 
1,750 
3,405 
1,610 

2,  220, 100 
6,  832,  000 

3,  539,  300 
1,  761,  000 

1, 130,  443 
2,  041, 150 
1,  620,  450 
1, 150,  000 

146,354 

510,374 

1,  024,  620 

1,800 

32,200 
80, 000 
46, 100 

38,  200 

120,000 

82,  000 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
IS 

700,  000 

23,  000 

1,  210, 100 

2,431,700 

1, 830, 000 

8,000 

1, 010,  900 

3,464,900 

2,708,000 

49,  OCO 

3,  331,  300 

8,  822,  900 

550,  000 

6,500 

879,  204 

6,  255,  829 

10, 000 

705, 300 

1,  758,  000 

50 
2,199 
6,060 

10,900 

60,  000 

762,  000 

185,473 
3,007,718 

5,000 
114,  500 

iq 

'0 

21 

ios,  000 

361,000 

270 

497,  000 

933,  000 

16,000 

120,  000 

22 

178, 000 
125,000 

115,000 

20,  000 

202,  000 

820,  000 
77,000 

505,  000 
112,  000 

24,000 
10,000 
91,000 

775 
250 

1,683,000 
314,000 

145,  000 
30,  000 

307,  000 
18,  000 
60,  000 

1,  752,  000 

7,081,500 
498,  078 

57,  000 
16,  000 
47,500 
9,000 
22,000 

288,  000 

381,064 
13,  000 

578,  000 

267,000 

125,  000 

24 

13,  000 

OQ 

14,666' 

fn 

290 

8,500 

*"> 

30,  000 

30,  000 
1,  065,  000 

^0 

679,  000 

680 

125,  000 

SI 

D-BOAX8. 


394,800 

1,384,710 

733, 790 

3,762 

3,  284,  675 

388,489 

19,  635 

48,  655 

34,745 

369,  232 

870,  999 

6,000 

18,400 

8,000 

46,  000 
92,  350 
16,  000 
30,  500 
38,  000 

3,800 
23,  680 
38,  000 
17,  760 

1,500 

800 
12,  320 

300 
10,  650 

16,  739 
17, 086 
10,  661 
7,800 
2,280 

1,500 
100 

5,000 
26,  594 
16,  458 

81,  801 
4,523 
2,085 

16,  575 
112, 150 

8,650 
20,  365 
12, 175 

2,540 
400 

3,750 

57,545 
37,  200 
]f,4.'i7 
16,  050 
9,050 

3,  100 

1,000 

15.  GOO 

53,  818 

45,  000 

186,  727 
13,117 
4,440 
34,  460 

263,  937 

18,400 

47,  888 

27,  610 

9,800 

1,900 

11,900 

1 

2,000 

41, 000 
3,000 

220 

•0 

S 

16, 000 

4,500 

4,180 

/| 

12,  000 

20,  000 

200 

1 

6 

7 

10, 000 

217,366 

12, 000 

669, 610 
39,400 
16,  600 
24,  500 

195,  700 

50,  000 
69,  300 
22,  300 

500 

83,  590 

8,000 

238, 700 

23,  000 

8,400 

22,  600 

208,  200 

17,  000 

31,  800 

15,  600 

1,400 

48,  500 
350,  440 
274,  500 

1, 138,  985 

68,400 

25,  000 

86,  200 

650,  300 

75, 000 
122,  600 

37,  900 
129,  900 

16,  000 

38, 100 

2,  200 

44,  630 

5,760 

68,  529 
8,160 

12,  800 

7,050 

116,  505 

19,  220 
7,890 
5,980 
1,725 
1,600 

1,700 

866 
400 
480 

700 

1,900 

820 

3,700 

11,  630 

780 

800 

700 

1,260 

9,385 
380 

8 

240 

0 

235, 500 
1,000 

10 

2,488 

300 

20 

12 

352 

11 

1-1 

in 

300 
.        15,865 

100 
790 

1,190 
3,620 

2,200 
1,295 
1,500 
2,400 

420 
1,690 

1,620 
480 

2,000 
880 

14 

2,800 

15 

16 

1,500 

40 
90 

17 

18 

126, 000 

19 

SO 

12,  000 

22,  600 

21 



E- 

-OCEAIV,  COAST,    AND  RIVER  TESSEIiS. 

38,501,272 

16,434,348 

19,  999,  260 

75,  093 

91,  580,  068 

85,  876,  577 

7,  403,  526 

3, 184, 138 

1,  402,  242 

1,083,434 

13,  Oil,  784 

25, 149,  750 

30,  000 

30,  000 
6,  580,  000 

4,  798,  450 
6,411,800 

176,  400 

117,  000 

240,  609 

25,  866,  351 

8,  356,  400 

6,  958,  745 

19,000 
74,  000 

5,  649,  300 
16,022,420 

270,  000 

836,  000 
5,776,200 
726,  900 
680, 100 
459,  500 

645,  900 
899,  000 

40,000 
2,  092,  656 

1,  042, 156 
13,  045,  744 

138, 160 

90,  000 

102,  230 

9,  981,  416 

2,  644,  358 
2,  955,  965 

11,600 

19,  300 

2,  319,  483 

9, 334,  277 

124,  400 

420,  700 
39,  533, 149 
952,  058 
220,  600 
129,  500 

159, 125 
519,  700 

20, 000 

1,  058,  730 

60,  800 

135,  866 

800 

1,200 

1,400 

467,  956 

514,  354 

1,  044,  611 

25,  000 
939,  349 
430,  425 
964,  275 

43,  250 

13,  700 
115,  905 

1,  935,  857 
814, 799 

1,173,640 

1,950 

14,  3B9 
583,204 

2,  700, 146 

32,  075 

124,  400 
2,  624,  654 

206,  858 
55,  250 
40,  840 

70,978 
121,300 

60,  000 

1,797,039 

767,  060 

2, 162,  503 

83,  050 

17,  000 

279,  525 

2,  909, 846 

1,  674, 130 

2,281,666 

5,500 

30,  070 

1,  214,  829 

5,441,588 

57,  219 

206,  600 

5,  063,  680 

517,  041 

144,  UOO 

77,  780 

172,  024 
184,  500 

1 

196,  000 

722,  900 

2,  217,  800 

38,  800 

14, 000 

39,  500 
6, 193, 710 
1,  454,  500 
1,  877,  650 

8,000 

16,  400 

1,938,400 

4,  547,  300 

25,  000 

12,  500 

1,  092,  400 

190,  600 

40, 100 

167, 100 

190,  600 
16,  000 

1,621 
3,320 
4,651 

151,  453 
85,  870 
65,  602 
19,  520 

550 

83,  630 

601,  298 

408,  940 

423,  275 

610 

10,  900 

87,940 

595, 170 

1,300 

3,210 
600,  640 
4,100 
16,  080 
8,180 

9,270 
6,600 

73,840 
38,  981 
67,  097 
6,530 

750 

4,870 

446, 802 

106,  340 

94,235 

430 

36,  830 

41, 142 

74,  804 

200 

2 

2,777,000 

1,966,500 

95, 100 

05,  000 

134, 100 

13,882,112 

4,  .593, 700 

2,197,760 

9,000 

10,  000 

1,  776,  800 

7, 145, 200 

232, 000 

604, 080 
1, 886, 500 

3 
4 
5 

8,000 

6 

40 

26,  560 

3,422 

8,750 

680 
373,  712 
161,600 
125,  000 

150 

7 

3,  064,  208 
2, 175,  200 
2,  065,  860 

8 
9 
10 

11 

39,  600 

1,  421,  600 

2,  748,  500 

13,  000 

70 

5,165 

14,  765 

310 

125 
3,450 
1,330 

436 

12 

203,  958 

3,  064,  014 

2,600 

5,200 

725,887 

65,  000 

900 

14,  750 

8,500 
7,000 

46,  737 

166,  290 

1,560 

8,500 

303,  830 

5,400 

2,810 

13,  840 

6,640 
6,700 

58,  316 
29,  730 

13 
14 
15 

2,080 
162,  400 

16 

2,091,300 
185, 000 
584, 600 
278, 100 

418, 000 

2, 180,  500 

178,  300 

10,  400 

8,300 

30,  300 

18 

19 

18,  590 

4,350 
3,800 

20 

931 
147 

21 
22 

. 
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NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OP  VESSELS,  NUMBER-  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS,  CAPITAL,  AVERAGE 


states. 

Boats. 

New 
vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
new  vessels. 

No.  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital.' 

Average 
nnmber  of 

hands 
employed. 

Total  amount 
paid  in 

wages  on  ves- 
sels in  the 
stiip-yard. 

Thfi  TTnitfitI  States 

Number. 
629 

Number. 
142 

30, 752 

199 

Dollars. 
1,865,325 

3,352 

Donare. 
1,664,917 

Ulinoia     

85 
210 
160 

91 
6 

77 

2 
69 
3S 
18 

50 
15,909 
3,957 
8,057 

19 
72 
59 
26 
1 

22 

352,300 
476, 775 
592,609 
246,050 
10,000 

187,700 

339 

1,537 

629 

439 

8 

400 

176,975 
745,933 
321,  081 
231,  905 
4,200 

184,  823 

*) 

^ 

TJTewTork             .                       

4 

Ohio                 

p; 

a 

Wisconsin  .                     .  . 

18 

2,779 

«— TTXISVEBIV  BITERS. 


The  TTnited  States   

157 

899 

212, 094 

155 

1,227,500 

1,996 

1,183,072 

T 

'      3 

8 
64 
2 

1 

23 
8 

300 

1,259 

26,524 

860 

178 

2,130 
367 

3 
7 
23 
1 
1 

11 
7 
1 

14 
1 

14 

60 

1 

19 

2 

2, 500 

102,000 

194,250 

25,  000 

1,000 

88,450 

4,200 

10,  000. 

247,  900 

300 

155,  000 

320,  400 

500 

55,  000 

21,  000 

-25 

118 

312 

75 

11 

157 
15 
16 

293 
9 

266 

520 

6 

99 

74 

3,600 

65, 720 

211,736 

37,  000 

1,900 

92, 171 
10,  900 

8,000 
.  196,005 

1,400 

153,420 

310,  360 

600 

51,  510 

38,750 

o 

Hlinols  ■, 

S 

52 

4 

>) 

6 

25 

7 

8 

q 

17 

1 

36 

647 

1 

85 
3 

3,451 
52 

17,  064 

172,834 

48 

16,727 

300 

10 

• 
11 

Ohio  ..» 

1' 

80 

IS 

14 

15 

Wisconsin 

n— caivaIj.boats. 


The  United  States  . 


Illinois 

Maryland . . . 
ITew  Jersey. 
New  York. . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania . 

Vennont 

Virginia  


643 


10 

441 

1 

122 
5 


66,707 


88 

4,270 

1,010 

49,887 

11 

10,711 
550 
180 


189 

1,080,450 

2 

2,700 

7 

19,000 

19 

121,900 

123 

749,750 

14 

22,000 

19 

143, 100 

3 

20,700 

2 

1,300 

1,713 


75 

143 

1,211 

68 

182 
12 
14 


773,  286 


4,700 
33, 250 
79, 045 
544,060 
29, 035 

74,396 
4,400 
4,400 


I-IBON  Ti:S8X:i:.8.(a) 


The  United  States 

67 

31,347 

16 

7,497,000 

4,262 

2,732,599 

1 

22 
1 

8,925 
S5 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
6 

800,  000 

1,000,000 

500,  000 

100, 000 

30,  000 

200,000 

62,000 

4,805,000 

1,252 

223 

60 

240 

120 

72 

77 

2,218 

753,953 
134,000 

35,  500 
155,600 

78,412 

43,  600 

46,  000 

1,485,534 

V 

Marylaiod 

1 

Massachnsetts '. 

4 

3 

7 

4 

6 

24 

1,533 
2,740 

382 

679 

17,033 

1 

Missouri 

6 

7 

New  York 

8 

Pennsylvania 

a  Also  included  with  preceding  classes. 
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mJMBEE  OF  HANDS  EMPLOYED,  AMOUNT  OP  WAGES  PAID,  MATEEIALS  USED,  ETC.-Continned. 

F— NOBTBERIV  liAKES. 


PEIKCIPAL   MATBEIALS. 

Total  value 

of  all 
products. 

— 

Hard  pine. 

White  pine. 

White  oak. 

Knees. 

Total 

quantity  of 

lumber, 

inclnding 

other  kinds. 

Iron. 

Yellow 

metal  and 

brass. 

Duck. 

rope. 

Hemp 
Bordage. 

Total  value 

ofaU 
materials. 

Feet. 
3,000 

Feet. 
6,951,300 

Feet. 
18,967,700 

Nmnher. 
13,733 

Feet. 
25,172,600 

Pounds. 
19,175,755 

Founds. 
86,000 

Yards. 
1,398,176 

Pounds. 
155, 956 

Pounds. 
41,697 

Dollars. 
2,642,455 

DoUars. 
4, 870, 645 

. 

458,500 
2,482,600 
1,421,600 

585, 000 
2,500 

1, 001, 100 

1,777,300 
6,122,600 
3,145,500 
4, 365, 500 
1,200 

3,555, 600 

27 
6,383 
3,186 
2,502 

2,241,800 
8,636,200 
4,764,200 
4, 958, 500 
3,700 

4,  568,  200 

506, 500 

9, 479,  730 

2,906,825 

4,  211,  020 

280 

2,071,400 

650 

48,300 

8,250 

23,800 



760,000 
147,776 
215,960 
140,600 
540 

133,300 

150 
84,320 
16,746 
39,470 

ISO 

15, 120 

356, 220 

1,089,985 

455,307 

476,400 

3,600 

260,  943 

650,833 

2,034,630 

848,321 

796,  650 

9,500 

530,  705 

1 

19,  650 
4,747 
16,300 

3,000 

3 

5 

1,635 

5,000 

1,000 

«— VrXlSXERN  KITI;R8. 


181, 500 

16, 008,  600 

20, 619, 000 

41,  684, 100 

15,141,519 

170,  950 

102, 150 

322,  310 

2,  856,  745 

4,  450,  587 

32,000 

24,000 

706,  000 

1,  569, 100 

160,  000 

30,  000 

1,352,500 

115,  OOO 

.1,830,500 

4, 878, 300 

300, 000 

60, 000 

1, 451, 000 
33, 000 

171,  000 
2,  801,  600 
7,046,400 

460,  000 
90,  000 

3,291,000 
183,  000 

176,  000 

622,  400 

3,173,600 

139,  000 

72,000 

669,  699 
260,000 

3,100 
0,400 
47,  900 
4,  COO 
1,000 

3,700 
3,700 

700 

1,350 

28,  800 

1,600 

400 

2.250 
.      1,400 

900 

2,430 

36,  300 

1,250 

380 

2,350 
2,250 

21,  700 

133, 190 

529,  840 

62,000 

23,  000 

126,  550 
46,500 

2,500 
313,392 

7,000 

494,200 
923, 113 

4,100 
162,300 

7,360 

28,000 
232,960 
810,  655 
112,  000 

26,  000 

249,  015 
64,  000 
15,  000 

505, 187 
9,000 

701,700 

1,355,340 

5,000 

231, 130 

45,  600 

1 

3 

4 

2,500 
99,000 

7 
g 

978,  000 
15,  000 

1,346,000 

7, 592,  OOO 

3,000 

2,093,000 

80,  000 

2, 165,  500 
23,  000 

3,  408,  000 

4,  908,  700 

18,  000 

1,  228,  000 

200,  000 

3,336,500 
38,  000 

5, 182,  000 

15,  352,  700 

29,  000 

3,  363,  000 

280,  000 

2,  421,  200 

18,  000 

3,419,600 

3,  692,  660 

28,  000 
389,  300 
160,000 

8,000 
400 

51,100 

36,  650 

300 

3,200 

1,500 

4,600 
200 

17, 150 

38,400 

200 

3,900 

1,200 

4,150 
300 

60,  700 

203,700 

300 

6,400 

900 

f> 

40,000 

8,000 

n 

14 



15 

H— CANAli-BOATS. 


641, 600 

9,  111,  800 

10, 115,  400 

8,366 

21,437,200 

5,  508,  071 

9,350 

115,  655 

1,225,374 

2,329,345 

10,  000 

1,255,000 

243,  700 

6,290,900 

6,000 

1, 185,  800 
120,400 

24,000 

922,000 

335,  900 

6,  843, 100 

20,  000 

1,006,600 
63,  800 

18 

18 

455 

5,152 

16 

2,605 
102 

34,  000 

2, 180,  000 

630,  600 

15, 118,  400 

26,  000 

3, 189,  000 
184,  200 
75,  000 

1,500 

655,  000 

135,  565 

■  4,  051,  074 

4,400 

684,  532 
52,  000 
24,  000 

200 

2C0 

8,000 

2,600 

69,  500 

65,  930 

900, 184 

15,360 

159,000 
9,200 
3,600 

8,300 

114,  500 

169,  800 

1,  695, 135 

S3, 860 

260,950 
17,  800 
9,000 

1 

3,000 
51,  000 
604, 600 

12,  580 
950 

84,085 
180 

15,840 

1,420 

600 

"> 

s 

3 

s 

8,000 

950 

ft 

7 

76,000 

8 

I— IROIV  VB8SEIi8.(a) 


2,254,000 

3, '353, 000 

639, 100 

6,  663, 100 

54,  326,  737 

501,  332 

47,000 

51,450 

31,400 

2,851,073 

6,  394,  t38 

723,000 

1,264,000 
5,000 

207,000 
1,000 

2,425,000 
6,  000 

11,981,186 

468,  000 

196,  000 

4,  502,  000 

1,  585,  000 

1,220,000 

875,  000 

33,499,551 

118,945 
400 

17,800 

15,700 
250 

8,000 

692,435 
28,  000 
35,  000 
187,  000 
153,000 

39,  200 

55,  OOU 

1,661,438 

1,  703,  345 

177,500 

80,000 

387,500 

241,  000 

104,  875 

116,  000 

3,584,618 

1 

2 

3 

285, 000 
122,000 

34,000 

56, 000 

1, 587, 000 

40,000 
41,  500 

2,000 

17,000 

330, 600 

325,  000 
163,  500 

89,  000 

76,  000 

3,  628,  600 

16,  000 
4,000 

15,600 

5,000 

341,  387 

2,400 
2,500 

800 

1,100 

22,400 

l,50O 
1,500 

1,800 

900 

29,800 

4 

5 

3,000 

n 

7 

1,528,000 

23,400 

8 



u  Also  included  with  preceding  classes. 
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Page. 

Adoption  of  the  aorew- wheel  for  towing-boata  at  ocean  porta 149 

Alabama,  atatistics  of  fiahing  veasela  OTrned  in 2 

Alaalca,  fishing  canoea  of 40  42  43 

Alaska,  atato  of  the  vessel-building  industry  in 136  137 

Alaska,  atatiatica  of  fishing  vessels  owned  in 2 


Alaskan  war  canoe  . 


42 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  ahip-yardaof 128  129 

Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  state  of  the  veaael  ludngtry  in 187 

Allegheny  river.     (See  Weatem  rivera.) 

Alpena,  Michigan,  flahing  boats  at 43 

Amboy,  New  Jeraey,  oyster  skiffa  at 32 

American  clippers , 72 

American  coasting  and  lake  steamera  and  tngs,  general  adoption  of  the 

screw  propeller  in 149,153,160,167 

American  lines  of  packet  ships,  origin  and  success  of 68 

American  war  veaaels,  early gg  106  108  115 

Amesbury ,  Maaaachusetts,  vessel  building  at 107  108 

Annamessex,  Maryland,  the  Methodist  canoe  of 35 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  state  of  the  industry  at 127 

Apalachicola,  Florida,  character  of  the  fishing  boats  of 38 

Arizona,  ship  work  in 131 

Arooatook  river,  Maine,  batteau  building  on  the 98 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  fishing  boata 43 

Aatoria,  Oregon,  first  veaael  on  the  Pacific  coaat  built  at 133 

Astoria,  Oregon,  present  vessel  building  at 165 

Athens,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 120,161 

Atlantic  coast  ship-yards,  bevel  saw  in 103, 110, 123, 126 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  canoes  for  oystering  and  trading  at 35 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  clipper  sailing  vesaela  of 74,84,126 

214 

126 

12 

114 

186 

190 

187 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  iron-ship  yard  in . 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  state  of  the  ship-building  industry  at  . 

Banker  fishing  schooner 

Barge  and  vessel  building  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Barge  building  at  California,  Pennsylvania ^ 

Barge  building  at  Charleston  and  Coalburg,  Weet  Virginia. . 
Barge  building  at  Elizabeth  and  MoKeesport,  Pennsylvania  . 

Barge  building  at  Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania 186, 187 

Barge  building  at  Rooky  Hill,  Couneoticut 114 

Barge  building  at  Six-Mile  Ferry,  Pennsylvania 187 

Barge  building  at  Steubenville,  Ohio 188 

Barges,  coal,  in  Maryland  under  construction 127 

Barges,  coal,  in  New  Jersey  under  construction 121 

Barges,  coal,  on  Long  Island  sound 112,114 

Barges,  grain,  on  the  Columbia  river 165 

Biirgea,  ice,  on  the  Hudson  river 120 

Barges  on  western  rivers,  kinds  of,  used,  and  where  built 181,186 

Bargea  on  weatem  rivers,  number  and  tonnage  of 176 

Bamegat,  New  Jersey,  state  of  the  ahip-building  industry  at 122 

Batb,  Maine,  cost  of  hackmatack  knees  at 103 

Bath,  Maine,  fishing  schooners  built  at -'----  13,101 

Bath,  Maine,  state  of  the  ship-building  industry  at 101 

Batb,  Maine,  whaling  propellera  of 28 

Batteau  building  on  the  Aroostook  river,  Maine 96 

Bay  City,  Michigan,  boat  and  vessel  building  at 43, 172 

Bay  Shore,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 119 

Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  vessel  building  at 130 

Beech.    (See  Hard  wood.) 

Belfaat,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 98 


Page. 

Belle  Port,  New  York,  veaael  building  at 119 

Belle  Vernon,  Pennaylvania,  ateamboat  and  barge  building  at 186 

Bell's  Perry,  North  Carolina,  vessel  building  at 130 

Bent  frames  and  bent  knees,  experiments  made  with 94 

Bethel,  Delaware,  vessel  building  at 125 

Bevel  saw  in  Atlantic  coast  ship-yards 103, 110, 123, 126 

Bevel  saw  in  popular  use  on  the  northern  lakes 170-172 

Bevel  saw  in  ship-yards  on  the  Pacific  coast 132,135 

Bevel  saw  used  by  Donald  McEay 87 

Beverly,  Massachusetts,  fishing-boat  building  at 20,109 

Birch.    (See  Hard  wood.) 

Black  Eock,  Connecticut,  marine  railway  at 114 

Blocklsland,  Shode  Island,  discovered  by  Adrian  Blok 46 

Block  Island,  Shode  Island,  fishing  boats  of 9 

Blok,  Adrian,  discovery  of  Block  Island,  Khode  Island,  by 46 

Blue  Hill,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 97 

Blue  Point,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 119 

Boat  and  barge  building  at  Dravosburg,  Pennsylvania 187 

Boat- and  ship-yards  of  Huron,  Ohio 43,139 

Boat  and  vessel  building  at  Bay  City,  Michigan 43,172 

Boat  and  vessel  building  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 30, 114 

Boat  and  vessel  building  at  Essex,  Massachusetts 20, 30, 114, 108, 160 

Boat  and  vesael^uilding  at  Salisbury,  Massachnaetta 20, 107 

Boat  and  veaael  building  at  Toledo,  Ohio 43,140 

Boat  and  veaael  building  at  Tuokerton  and  West  Creek,  New  Jersey 34, 122 

Boat  building  at  Charlotte,  New  York 43 

Boat  building  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania 43 

Boat  building  at  Grreenfield,  Pennsylvania 186 

Boat  building  at  Groton,  Connecticut 30 

Boat  building  at  Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts Ill 

Boat  building  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  decay  of Ill 

Boat  building  at  Patohogue,  New  York 119 

Boat  building  at  Port  Republic,  New  Jersey,  decay  of 122 

Boat  building  at  Port  Townsend,  "Washington  territory 134 

Boat  building  at  Racine,  Wisconsin 43 

Boat  building  at  Rice's  Landing,  Pennsylvania 186 

Boat  building  at  Rockport,  Massachusetts. . .  .■ 109 

Boat  building  at  Rocky  River  and  Sandusky,  Ohio 43 

Boat  building  at  Sanilac,  Michigan 43 

Boat  building  at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 43 

Boat  building  at  Somera'  Point,  New  Jersey,  decay  of 122 

Boat  building  at  Vermillion,  Ohio  j 44 

Boat  building  at  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  decay  of Ill 

Boat-building  industry  at  Maiden,  New  York,  decay  of 120 

Boat-building  industry  of  (3-louoester,  Massachusetts,  state  of 109 

Boats  and  boat  building  of  Provincetown,  Massachusetts 23,  111 

Boats,  building  of,  in  Maine  coast  towns 96,99 

Boats  built  during  the  census  year,  number  and  value  of,  by  counties 254-258 

Boats  built  during  the  census  year,  number  and  value  of,  by  states  and 

territories 253 

Boats,  decay  of  building,  in  New  England  towns 108,111, 112 

Boats,  fishing,  in  the  United  States 1-45 

Boata,  produce 183 

Boothbay,  Maine,  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  at 100 

Boothbay,  Maine,  fishing  schooners  built  at,  for  Gloucester,  Massachu- 
setts    13 

Boothbay,  Maine,  fishing  steamers  built  aj^ 18,160 

Boston,  Massaohusetts,  colonial  vessel-building  at  50 

BostOD,  Massachusetts,  iron-ship  yards  at  200,201 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  pioneer  vessel  for  the  trade  of 46 

Boston,  Massaohusetts,  sailing  clippers  of 73-82 
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Boston,  Hafisacbnsetts,  United  States  navy-yard  at,  description  of 235 

Boston,  Massaclmfietts,  vessel  Ijoilding  at,  at  the  present  time 110,160 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  whaling  hoats  and  vessels  owned  at 23 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  wood  sloops  of  the  early  settlers  of 9, 47 

Bradford,  Hassachnaetta,  vessel  hnilding  at 108 

Bremen  and  Brewer,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 98,99 

Bridgeport,  Conneoticat,  hoat  and  vessel  building  at 30, 114 

Brigantine,  evolntion  of  the,  irom  the  ketch  61 

Brigantines,  statistics  of  the  number  of,  built  in  the  New  England  colonies .  50 

Bristol,  Maine,  vessel  hnilding  at 99 

Bristol,  Bhode  Island,  steam  yachts  built  at 160 

Broad  Creek,  Maryland,  vessel  building  at . .-. 128 

Broad-horn,     (j^ee  Barges;  "Western  rivers.) 

Brookline,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 97 

Brooklyn  navy -yard,  description  of 233 

Broolilyn,  JSew  York.    (See  New  York.) 

Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  steamboat  and  barge  building  at 186 

Brunswick,  Maine,  vessel  building  at '. 104 

Bucksport,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 97 

BnfTalo,  New  York,  canal-boat  building  at 230 

Buffalo,  New  York,  iron-slilp  yard  at 218,219 

Buf^lo,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 169 

Bug-eye,  description  of  a * 35 

Builders  of  steamboats  and  steamships  at  NewJTork 116 

Building  and  repairing  at  New  London,  Connecticut 113 

Building  and  repairing  of  vessels  at  Boothbay  and  East  Boothbay, 

Maine  100 

Building  of  iron  ships  in  the  TTnited  States 196-222 

Bdilding  of  steamboats  and  steamships  in  the  United  States  at  thepresent 

time 112,160 

Building  of  vessels  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  after  the  war  of  1812 110 

Burning  of  the  steam  frigate  Missouri 156 

C. 

Cairo,  Illinois,  vessel-building  resources  of 194 

Calais,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 96 

California  fishing  vessels,  statistics  of ^ 2 

California,  iron-ship  work  in 214,215 

California,  Pennsylvania,  barge  building  at 186 

California,  timber  of 131,248 

California,  vessel  building  in 131,162 

Cambridge,  Maryland,  vessel  building  at 127 

Camden,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 96 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 123, 162, 202 

Canal-boat  building  at  Buffalo,  New  York 230 

Canal-boat  yards  at  Bondout,  New  York 223 

Canal-boats,  steam 228,230-232 

Canal  navigation  and  boat  building  of  Illinois 231 

Canal  navigation  and  boat  building  of  Maryland 232 

Canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of  New  Jersey *. 232 

Canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of  New  York 223 

Canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of  Ohio 230 

Canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of  Pennsylvania 232 

Canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of  Virginia 233 

Canals  and  canal-boats,  history  of 223-233 

Canoe  building  atPoint  Lookout,  Maryland  35 

Canoe  building  at  York,  Virginia 38 

Canoes,  fishing,  of  Virginia , 34 

Canoes  for  oystering  and  trading  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 35 

Canoes  in  New  England  colonies 5, 22, 28 

Canoes  on  Chesapeake  bay 34 

Canoes  on  Paget  sound  and  in  Alaska  - 42 

Canvas.    {See  Sails.) 

Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  on 22, 112 

Caravel,  sail  plan  of  a 5 

Carpenters'  raeasurement,  origin  of 50 

Cat-rigged  boats 32 

Cedar  in  frame  timbers  of  large  vessels 89  156 

Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  fishing  vessels  of 38 

Cedar  planking  in  fishing  boats 21, 23, 32 

Ccdiir,  Paget  sound  canoes  hewn  from  logs  of 42 

Cedar,  specific  gravity  of ' 249 

Cedar  trees  in  New  Jersey 121 

Cedar  trees  in  Washington  territory  and  Oregon 248 

Coiling  of  grain  vessels 104, 118  127 

Celilo,  Oregon,  steamboat  work  at 165 
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Character  of  the  fishing  boats  of  Apalachicola,  Florida 38 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  ship  work  at 130 

Charleston,  West  Virginia,  barge  building  at 190 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  colonial  vessel-building  at 47 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  United  States  navy-yard  at,  description  of 

the 235 

Charlotte,  New  York,  boat  building  at 43 

Cbebacco  boats,  origin  of,  at  Essex,  Massachusetts 7 

Chesapeake  bay,  canoes  on -^ 34 

Chester,  Pennsylvania,  iron-ship  yard  at 205 

Chestnut,  Indian  canoes  in  New  England  made  of 28 

Chestnnt,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Chestnut  timbers  in  Connecticut  and  New  York  vessels 113, 115, 119, 120 

Chestnut,  use  of,  in  large  steamers  at  New  York  city 151,156 

Chicago,  Illinois,  iron-ship  yard  at 221 

Chicago,  Illinois,  iron  tug  built  at 221 

Cincinnati,  Oliio,  steamboat  and  barge  building  at 190 

City  Island,  New  York,  vessel  building  and  repairing  at 120 

Clayton,  New  York,  vessel  building  ijt .- 43,169 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  fishing  boats  bnilt  at 43 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  iron-ship  yard  at 219 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  vessel  building  at 169 

Clipper  sailing  vessels,  builders  of,  at  Boston no 

Clipper  sailing  vessels,  builders  of,  at  New  York 116 

Clipper  sailing  vessels  of  Baltimore 74, 86, 126 

Clipper  sailing  vessels  on  the  northern  lakes 137 

Clipper  sailing  vessels,  origin  and  evolution  of  the,  of  the  United  States  72 

Clipper  sailing  vessels,  scantling  of  famous 87 

Clipper  sailing  vessels,  time  made  by  celebrated 85 

Clipper  schooner,  the  New  England 12,13 

Clippers,  sailing,  of  Massachusetts 73 

Coal  barges  in  Maryland  under  construction 127 

Coal  barges  in  New  .Tersey  under  construction 121 

Coal  barges  on  Long  Island  sound 112, 114 

Coal-boats  of  western  rivers,  us©  of  hemlock  in 182, 183 

Coalburg,  West  Virginia,  barge  building  at 190 

Coal  schooners  superseded  by  coal  barges 112, 114, 124 

Coasting  schooners 93 

Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  at Ill 

Colonial  building  of  merchant  vessels  in  Massa«huBetts 47, 50 

Colonial  fishermen,  early,  use  of  lugger  by 6 

Colonial  fishing  ventures  of  Massachusetts S' 

Colonial  fleet  of  war  vessels  at  the  capture  of  Lonisbnrg 10 

Colonial  merchantmen  as  war  vessels,  heavy  armament  of 59 

Colonial  ship-building  of  Medford,  Massachusetts 46 

Colonial  ship-bnilding  of  New  York 48 

Colonial  vessel  building  at  Boston,  Massachn  setts 50 

Colonial  vessel  building  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts 47 

Columbia  river  steamboats,  iron  shrouds  or  hog-chains  in 164 

Competition  for  trade  between  sail  and  steam  vessels,  prospect  of 141 

Composite  vessels 160 

Connecticut  and  New  York  vessels,  chestnut  timbers  in 113, 115, 119, 120 

Connecticut,  early  ship-bnilding  of 48 

Connecticut,  fishing  boats  of,  described 28 

Connecticut,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 2 

Connecticut,  vessel  building  of,  greatly  decayed - 113, 161 

Coosaw,  South  Carolina,  vessel  building  at 130 

Coos  bay,  Oregon,  vessel  building  at ^ 133 

Coppering  of  vessels  at  the  principal  Atlantic  ports 104,  HI,  118, 124, 127 

Coppering  of  vessels,  origin  and  object  of  the  practice  of,  and  how  the 

metal  is  put  on 27 

Copper,  quantity  of,  used  in  the  ship-building  industry  in  the  census  year.  261 

Cordage  for  the  United  States  navy  made  at  the  Charlestown  navy-yard.  235 

Cordage  of  canal-boats 230 

Cordage  of  Gloucester  tishiug  schooners 14 

Cordage  of  the  clipper  Great  Eepublio 90 

Cordage,  outfits  of,  obtainetl  in  the  great  cities 104, 108, 122, 124, 127 

Cordage,  wire  standing,  on  the  northern  lakes 138 

Cos  Cob,  Connecticut,  vessel  repairing  at 115 

Cost  of  iron  ships,  per  register  ton,  in  England 143 

Cotton  ships 65 

Covington,  Kentucky,  steamboat  and  barge  work  at 190 

Crisfleld,  Maryland,  fishing  boats  of ^ 83 

Cundy's  harbor,  Maine,  dory  building  at 20 

Cutler,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 96 

Cypress,  specific  gravity  of 249 
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Cypress  tree  abundant  on  the  lower  Ohio 193 

Cypress,  use  of,  in  New  Orleans  luggers 39 

Cypress,  use  of,  in  the  steamboat  Katchez 19q 

D. 

Dalles,  Oregon,  steamboat  work  at  the KJS 

Damaiiscotta,  Maine,  vessel  buUding  at IOq 

Decay  of  ship-building  at  East  Macliias,  Maine 98 

Decay  of  vessel  building  in  Connecticut 113  jgi 

Delaware  river,  vessel  building  and  repairing  on  the 123 

Delaware,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 2 

Delaware,  vessel  building  in 124 

Dcnuysville,  Maine,  vessel  building  at Iqo 

Description  of  a  bufi-eyc 35 

Description  of  a  ketch g 

Description  of  a  model  barge 184  135 

Description  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard 236 

Description  of  the  long-boat  of  tlie  Potomac  river 128 

Description  of  the  navy-yards  of  the  TTnited  States ^ 234-241 

Description  of  the  New  London  (Connecticut)  navy-yard 236 

Description  of  the  Norfolk  navy -yard 240 

Description  of  the  Pensacola  navy -yard 240 

Dfscrii>tion  of  the  Portsmouth  navy -yard 235 

Description  of  the  'Washington  navy-yard 238-240 

Description  of  towing-boats 149, 163, 165, 175, 191, 202 

Description  of  whaling  vessels  and  boats 22-28 

Detroit,  Michigan,  vessel  building  at 171 

Discovery  bay,  Washington  territory,  vessel  building  at 134 

Dogwood,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Dories,  description  of 19-21 

Dory  building  at  Cundy's  harbor,  Maine. 20 

•  Dory  building  at  Newburypoi-t,  Massachusetts 20 

Dravosburg,  Pennsylvania,  boat  and  barge  building  at 187 

Dry-docks  at  United  States  navy-yards 235, 237, 240, 241 

Dry -docks,  hulls  of  northern  lake  steamers  converted  into 166 

Dry-docks,  large,  at  San  Francisco 132 

Dry-docks,  location  of  principal,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 104,  HI, 

118, 123-125, 127 

Dry-docks  on  the  Srie  canal J.  229,230 

Dry-docks  on  the  northern  lakes 169,171,173 

Dry-docks,  small,  on  the  Monongahela  river 187 

Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  at Ill 

E. 

Early  experiments  with  the  paddle-wheel .*. 144, 147 

East  Boothbay,  Maine,  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  at 100 

East  Deering,  Maine,  vessel  building  at  104 

East  Machias,  Maine,  decay  of  ship-building  at 96 

Eastport,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 96,160 

East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  vessel  building  at 172 

Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  vessel  building  at 130 

Elizabeth,  Pennsylvania,  barge  building  at 187 

Elizabothport,  New  Jersey,  repairing  at 121 

Ellsworth,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 97 

Engine  shops  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 191 

Erie  canal,  dry-docks  on  the 229, 230 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  boat  building  at 43 

Essex,  Connecticut,  boat  and  vessel  building  at 30, 114 

Essex,  Massachusetts,  building  of  clipper  fishing  s  jhoonera  at 12 

Essex,  M  assachuselts,  origin  of  Chebacco  boats  at 7 

Essex,  Massachusetts,  state  of  boat  and  vessel  building  at 20, 108, 160 

European  fishing  expeditions  to  Maine 3i* 

Evansville,  Indiana,  steamboat  building  at 192 

Evolution  of  the  brigantine  from  the  ketch 61 

Experiments  made  with  bent  frames 94 

Expoitationof  spars  to  England  in  colonial  times 104,105 

F. 

Fairhnven,  Connecticut,  fishing  boats  at 29,32,114 

Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  whale  boats  built  at 23 

Ferry-boats  at  New  York ^^^ 

Fir  knees  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast 134,135,163,165 

First  BChoonoT  in  America 

First  screw  frigate  in  the  world  built  at  New  York "" 

First  vessel  in  America  built  at  Stage  island,  Maine *' 

First  vessel  on  the  Paolflo  coast  built  at  Astoria,  Oregon 133 
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■boat  building  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts 20, 109 

boats  and  vessels 1-45 

boats  and  vessels  of  New  London,  Connecticut 23, 30 

boats  at  Alpena,  llichigan 43 

boats  at  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland,  Ohio 43 

boats  at  Fairhaven,  Connecticut 29,32,114 

boats  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 20,21 

boats  at  Marquette,  Michigan 43,44 

boats  of  Block  Island,  Ehode  Island 9 

boats  of  Crisfleld,  Maryland 33 

boats  of  Long  Island,  New  York 17,22 

boats  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut 29 

boats  of  the  northern  lakes 43^5 

canoes  and  bug-eyes  of  Maryland  34,35 

canoes  of  Alaijka 40,42,43 


canoes  of  Puget  sound 40 

canoes  of  Virginia , 34 

craft  built  at  Lorain,  Ohio 43 

fleet  of  Illinois,  statistics  of  the 2 

schooners  and  sloops  of  Florida 39 

schooners  built  at  Bath,  Maine 13,101 

schooners  built  at  Boothbay,  Maine,  for  Gloucester,  Massachu- 


13 

FLahing  schoonpts  of  New  England  and  New  York 12 

Fishing  smacks  of  New  York  described 17, 20 

Fishing  steamers  built  at  Boothbay,  Maine 18, 160 

Fishing  vessels  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts 108 

Fishing  vessels  at  Port  Norris  and  Salem,  New  Jersey,  repair  of 123 

Fishing  vessels  of  Cedar  Keys,  Florida 38 

Fishing  vessels  of  Florida,  description  of 38 

Fishing  vessels  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 12 

Fishing  vessels  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 22,  111 

Fitch,  John,  screw  propeller  invented  by 144 

Flat-boats  of  western  rivers 170, 181 

Flat-iron  boat  built  at  Connecticut 29 

Florida,  description  of  fishing  vessels  of 38 

Florida  fishing  vessels,  live  oak  used  to  some  extent  in 39 

Florida  fishing  vessels,  use  of  mastic  in 39 

Florida,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 2 

Frames  of  northern  lake  vessels,  strapping  of 140, 108, 173 

Frames  of  ocean  and  river  vessels,  strapping  of 67,  88, 89, 102, 152, 1S6, 163 

Frames  of  vessels,  strapping  of,  origin  of  the  practice  of,  in  Europe  -  - .  67 

Frederica,  Delaware,  vessel  building  at 12-5 

Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  steamboat  building  at 187 

Freeport,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 104 

Frcighting-ships  (sailing)    66 

Friendship,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 99 

Frigates.    (See  War  vessels.) 

Fulton,  Bobert,  part  taken  by,in  the  early  construction  of  steam  vessels..  145, 146 

Fulton's  pioneer  steam  frigate  of  the  world 146 


Galveston,  Texas,  vessel  building  at 130 

General  description  of  oyster  boats 28-38 

Qeorgetown,  Maine,  vessel  building  of 100 

Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  vessel  building  of 130 

Georgia,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 2 

Georgia,  timber  supply  of 243, 246 

Georgia,  vessel  building  of 130 

Gibraltar,  Michigan,  vessel  building  of 171 

Gildersleeve's  Landing,  Connecticut,  vessel  building  of 113 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  first  vessel  of  the  schooner  rig  built  at 11 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  fishing  boats  built  at 20, 21 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  fishing  vessels  of 12 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  state  of  the  boat-building  industry  at 109 

Gloucester,  Virginia,  oyster  canoes  at 38 

Goodspeod's  Landing,  Connecticut,  repairing  of  steamboats  at 114 

Grain  barges  on  the  Columbia  river 165 

Grain  vessels,  ceiling  of 104, 118, 127 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  vessel  building  at 173 

Great  Kanawha  river.    (See  Western  rivers.) 

Grecnbank,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 84,122 

Greeu  Bay,  Wisconsin,  vessel  building  at 43,174 

Greenfield,  Pennsylvania,  boat  building  at 186 

Greenport,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 119 

Groton,  Connecticut,  boat  building  at SO 
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Growth  in  the  size  of  sailing  vessels  after  1820 70 

Gum  tree,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Gum  tree,  snpply  of 129,193 

Gum  tree,  use  of,  for  keels,  etc 102,129 

H. 

HacUmataok  knees,  cost  of,  at  Bath,  Maine 103 

Hackmatack  knees  in  "Sew  England  vessels. , 26, 88, 90, 97, 90, 102, 108 

Hackmatack,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Hackmatack,  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 257 

Hackmatack  timbers  in  frames  of  vessels 28, 87, 96-98, 102, 104,  111,  151,  156 

Hard  wood  found  in  the  forests  of  Now  Jersey 121 

Hard  wood,  price  of,  in  Maine 98, 103, 113 

Hard  wood,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Hardwood,  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 247 

Hard  wood,  use  of,  in  bottoms  of  canal-boats .' 224-227,  229 

Hard  wood,  use  of,  in  frames  of  ocean  and  Hudson  river  vessels  25, 87, 97, 102, 107 

Hard  wood,  use  of,  in  keels  of  ocran  vessels 12, 25, 87, 89, 102, 107, 108 

97 
107 
127 
118 
138 
249 
224 


Harrington,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  at 

Havre  de  Grpce,  Marj^land,  vessel  building  at 

Hemlock  employed  in  ceiling  vessels  for  grain  cargoes  at  ITewYork  . .  - 

Hemlock  flooring  employed  in  northern  lake  vessels 

Hemlock,  specific  gravity  of 

Hemlock,  use  of,  in  canal-boats 

Hemlock,  use  of,  in  coal-boats  of  western  rivers 182, 183 

Herreshoff  steam  yachts ICO 

History  of  canals  and  canal-boats 223-233 

History  of  steamboats  and  steamships  in  the  United  States 144-195 

History  of  the  building  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  United  States 46-95 

Holly,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Hudson  river,  ice  barges  on  the 120 

Hudson  river  steamboats,  iron  shrouds  or  hog-chains  in 159,151 

Hudson  river  vessels,  ocean  and,  use  of  hard  wood  in  frames  of.  :25, 87, 97, 102, 107 

Hulls  of  northern  lake  steamers  convei-ted  into  dry-docks 1C6 

Humboldt  bay,  California,  vessel  building  at 132 

Huntingdon,  New  Tork,  vessel  building  at 120 

Huron,  Ohio,  boat-  and  ship-yards  of 43, 139 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  vessel  work  at Ul 

I. 

Ice  barges  on  the  Hudson  river 120 

Idle  ship-yards  of  Newboryport,  Massachusetts 107 

niinois,  canal  navigation  and  boat  building  of 231 

Illinois,  statistics  of  the  fishing  fleet  of 2 

Illinois,  steamboat  yards  and  marine  railways  of,  on  the  Ohio  river 193 

Importation  of  iron  in  early  times  64 

Indiana,  statistics  of  Ashing  boats  of t 2 

Indiana,  steamboat  yards  of,  on  the  Ohio  river 191 

Indian  canoes  in  New  Bngland  made  of  chestnut 28 

Indianola,  Texas,  vessel  building  at  130 

Iowa,  steamboat  yards  of 194 

Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  at 108 

Iron  and  steel  vessels  ballt  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 215, 216 

Iron  holts,  etc.,  prices  of,  for  fastening 103,229 

Iron-clads.    {See  War  vessels.) 

Iron,  importation  of,  in  early  times 64 

Iron,  pig,  angle,  and  plate,  prices  of 196,197,199 

Iron,  pounds  of,  in  the  fastenings  of  a  fishing  boat 21, 25 

Iron,  pounds  of,  in  the  fastenings  of  canal- boats 224,  227 

Iron,  pounds  of,  in  the  fastenings  of  western  river  barges 182,183, 187 

Iron  sailing  vessels 142, 200, 203, 207 

Iron-ship  building  at  Philadelphia 202 

Iron-ship  building  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan 221,222 

Iron-ship  building  in  New  Jersey , 202 

Iron-ship  work  at  San  Francisco,  California 214,215 

Iron-ship  yard  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 214 

Iron-ship  yard  at  Buffalo,  New  York 218,219 

Iron-shipyard  at  Cheater.  Pennsylvania 205 

Iron-ship  yard  at  Chicago,  Illinois 221 

Iron-shipyard  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 219 

Iron  ship  yard  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania 208 

Iron-shi])  yard  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouii 217, 218 

Iron-ship-yard,  principal,  of  Michigan 221, 222 

Iron-ship  yards  at  Boston,  Massachusetts 800, 201 

Iron-ship  yards  at  Wilmington,  Delaware 208-213 
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Iron-ship  yards  of  Maryland 214 

Iron-ship  yards  of  New  York 196,197,201 

Iron-ship  yards  of  Pennsylvania 202 

Iron  ship  yards  of  the  northern  lakes 218-222 

Iron  ships,  building  of,  in  the  United  States 196-222 

Iron  ships,  cost  of,  per  register  ton.  In  England 142 

Iron  ships,  plant  for  buildin g,  at  the  United  States  navy-yards 235, 237, 24 1 

Iron  ships,  tendency  in  favor  of,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 143, 160, 

;.  161, 171, 174 

Iron  shops  in  United  States  navy-yards 235,236,238,239,241 

Iron  shrouds  or  hog-cbains  in  Columbia  river  steamboats 164 

Iron  shrouds  or  hog-chains  in  Hudson  river  steamboats 150, 151 

Iron  shrouds  or  hog-chains  in  western  river  steamboats 179, 184, 185, 188, 192, 193 

Iron  strapping  of  frames  of  northern  lake  vessels 140, 168, 173 

Iron  strapping  of  fraihes  of  vessels  built  on  the  ocean  coasts  . .  .67, 88, 89, 102, 152, 

156, 163 

Iron,  tons  of,  in  the  fastenings,  etc.,  of  ocean  vessels 92,126,128,163 

Iron,  tons  of,  in  the  fastenings  of  northern  lake  vessels 140, 170 

Iron,  weight  of 198, 199 

Ironton,  Ohio,  vessel  buildiug  at 190 

Iron  towing-boats  at  Saint  Louis 217 

Iron  vessels  built  and  repaired  during  the  census  year,  number,  tonnage, 

and  value  of,  by  counties 259 

Iron  vessels  built  on  the  western  rivers 216-218 

lion  war  vessels  built  at  Pittsburgh 216 

Islip,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 119 


Jefferson,  Cairo,  and  Saint  Louis,  a  few  propeller  towing-boats  at 191, 194 

Jefferson ville,  Indiana,  largo  steamboat  yards  at 191 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  ship  and  repair  yards  of 121 

Jew's  rafts  108 

Jiggers - 7 


Kennebunkport,  Maine,  vessel  building  of 18, 65, 105, 1 60 

Kentucky,  vessel  building  of 190 

Ketch,  description  of  a 6 

Ketch,  statistics  of  building  the,  in  colonial  years 50 

Kettle-bottom  ships 65 

Key  "West,  Florida,  flsbing  vessels  of 38 

Kinds  of  barges  used  on  western  rivers,  and  where  built 181, 186 

Krads  of  timber  used  in  spars 97, 99, 102,  111,  127, 132, 138, 246, 247 

Kitteiy,  Maine,  United  States  navy-yard  at 235 

Kittery,  Maine,  vessel  building  of 105 

Knees,  bent,  experiments  with 94 

Knees,  cost  of  hackmatack,  in  Bath,  Maine 103 

Knees,  fir,  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast 134, 135, 163, 165 

Knees,  hackmatack,  in  ocean  vessels 26, 88, 90,  97,  99, 102, 108 

Knees,  northern  lake  vessels  built  without 138, 170 

Knees,  number  of,  in  a  vessel 90,103 

Knees,  oak,  in  use  in  foi-mer  years^ 60, 88, 90, 102, 156 

Knees,  oak,  now  in  use  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states 122, 125 


Lateen  sail  on  ancient  vessels 5 

Lateen  sail  on  San  Francisco  fishing  boats 40 

Lateen  sail,  transition  of  the,  to  modem  forma 4,7,9 

Laurel,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Laurel,  use  of,  in  Pacific  coast  vessels 131, 133, 136, 163 

League  Island  navy-yard,  repair  work  at  the 238 

Leesburg,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 122 

Lines  of  some  of  the  famous  clippers  of  Donald  McKay 75-82 

List  of  Ships  built  by  Donald  McKay 72 

Live  oak,  a  poor  quality  of,  in  California 131 

Live  oak,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Live  oak,  supply  of,  in  the  United  States  248 

Live  oak  used  to  some  extent  in  Florida  fishing  vessels 39 

Live  oak,  use  of,  in  frames  of  northern  vessels 64, 89, 116, 120, 152, 156 

Locust,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Locust  trees  on  Long  Island,  New  York  119 

Locust,  use  of,  for  treenails 90, 163 

Locust,  use  of,  in  frame  timbers  of  vessels  120,151,152,156 

Long-boat  of  the  Potomac  river,  description  of  the 128 

Long  Island,  New  York,  fishing  boats  of , 17,22 

Long  Island,  Now  York,  vessel  building  on 119 
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Long  Island  eoand,  coal  barges  on 112  114 

Lorain,  Ohio,  fishing  craft  built  at 43 

Louisiana,  statistics  of  fishing  boats  of 2 

Louisiana,  Tessel  building  of 130  194 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  engine  shops  of 191 

Lugger  for  fishing  and  fruit  trade  in  Louisiana 39 

Lugger,  use  of,  by  early  colonial  fishermen 6 

Lynchburg,  Texas,  vessel  building  at 130 

m. 

McKay,  Bonald,  lines  of  some  of,  the  famous  clippers  of 

McKay,  Donald,  list  of  ships  built  by 

KoKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  barge  building  at 

Machiabport,  Maine,  vessel  building  at 

Madeira  wood,  use  of _ 

Madison,  Connecticut,  vessel  building  at 

Madison,  Indiana,  vessel  building  at 

Maine  coast  towns,  boat  building  in 

Maine,  European  fishing  expeditions  to 

Maine,  Pacific  coast  lumber  vessels  built  in 

Maine,  present  state  of  the  ship-buildins  industry  in 

Maine,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Maine,  steamboat  building  in 

Maiden,  New  York,  decay  of  the  boat-building  industry  at 

Manitowoc,  "Wisconsin,  vessel  building  at. 43, 

Maple.    (,See  Hard  wood.) 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  fishing  vessels  at 

Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania,  iron-ship  yard  at 

Mare  Island  navy-yard,  value  of  buildings  at  the 

Marietta^  Ohio,  steamboat  building  at 

Marine  City,  Michigan,  vessel  building  at 

Marine  railway  at  Black  Kock,  Connecticut 

Marine  railway,  largest,  on  the  Atlantic  coaat 

Marine  railway,  pioneer,  in  America 

Marine  railways  in  the  southern  states 

Marine  railways  in  United  States  navy-yards 

Marine  railways.  New  England 96-100, 104, 105, 109, 

Marine  railways  on  the  middle  Atlantic  coast : 118-121, 123, 124, 

Marine  railways  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Marine  railways  on  western  rivers 187, 

Marqnette,  Michigan,  fishing  boats  at 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts,  decay  of  boat-bnilding  at 

Maryland,  canal  navigation  and  boat  building  of 

Maryland,  coal  barges  in,  under  construction 

Maryland,  fishing  canoes  and  bug-eyes  of 

Maryland,  iron-ship  yards  of 

^Firyland,  present  vessel  building  of 

Ilaryland,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Maryland,  timber  supply  of 87, 

Massachusetts,  colonial  building  of  merchant  vessels  in 

Massachusetts,  colonial  fishing  ventures  of 

Massachusetts,  present  state  of  the  ship-building  industry  in 

Massachusetts,  sailing  clippers  of 

Massachusetts,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Massachusetts,  steamer  building  in 

Massachusetts,  wood  and  fishing  sloops  of 

Mastic,  specific  gravity  of 

Mastic,  use  of,  in  Florida  fishing  vessels 

Matagorda;  Texas,  ship-building  at 

Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts,  boat-building  at 

Mauricetown  and  May's  Landing,  New  Jersey,  ship-yards  of 

Measurement  of  a  ship  of  1695  contracted  to  be  built 

Measurement,  old  and  new,  in  thelTnited  States 

Measurement,  origin  of  carpenters' 

Medford,  Massachusetts,  building  of  vessels  at,  after  the  war  of  1812 

Medford,  Massachusetts,  colonial  ship-building  of 

Methodist  canoe  of  Annameesex,  Maryland - 

Metropolis,  Illinois,  steamboat  work  at 

Michigan,  principal  iron-ship  yard  of 

Michigan,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Michigan,  steamer  and  vessel  building  in 

Michigan,  timber  supply  of 171-173, 

Middle  Atlantic  coaat,  marine  railways  on 118-121,123,124, 

Middle  Haddam  and  Middletown,  Connecticut,  decay  of  shipbuilding  at. 

Milford  and  Milton,  Delaware,  vessel  building  at 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  vessel  building  at 


75-82 

72 

187 

96 

39,249 

114 

191 

96,99 

3,4 

134 

96, 105 

2 

160 

120 

137, 174 

108 

208 

241 

190 

171 

114 

118 

109 

130 

235,  238 

111-115 

127-129 

132, 136 

190-194 

43,44 

111 

232 

127 

34,35 

214 

126 

3 

128,244 

47,50 

3 

107 

73 

3 

160 

9 

249 

39 

130 

111 

122 

60 

64 

50 

110 

46 

35 

193 

221,  222 

3 

171 

245,247 

127-129 

114 

125 

43,173 
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Minnesota,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 3 

Minnesota,  steamboat  building  in 194 

Mississippi  river.      (See  Western  rivers.) 

Mississippi,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of S 

Missouri  river.    {See  Western  rivers.) 

Missouri,  steamboat  building  in 194 

Missouri,  timber  supply  of 195,245 

Model  barge,  description  of  a 184,185 

64 

186 


Model  of  a  French  frigite  copied  by  American  buUders  . 

Monongahela  City,  barge  building  at 

Monongahela  river.    (See  Western  rivers.) 

Monongahela  river,  small  dry-docks  on  the 

Mound  City,  Dlinois,  yard  and  marine  railway  at. 

Mount  Glemenu,  Michigan,  vessel  buUding  at 

Mystic,  Connecticut,  decay  of  ship-bnilding  at  ..- 


N. 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  fishing  vessels  of 

Navigation  laws 

Navy-yards  of  the  United  States,  description  of  the 

New  Albany,  Indiana,  steamboat  and  barge  yards  of 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  borniag  of  vessels  and  boats  of,  by  British 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  vessel  building  of,  at  the  present  time 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  whaling  vessels  and  boats  of 

New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  vessel  work  at 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 

Newburgh,  New  York,  work  at  the  ship-yards  of 120, 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  dory  building  at 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  idle  ship-yards  of 

New  England  colonies,  canoes  in 

New  England  colonies,  statistics  of  the  number  of  brigantines  built  in 

the 

New  England  marine  railways 96-100, 104, 105, 109, 

New  England  towns,  decay  of  boat-building  in 108, 

New  England  vessels,  hackmatack  knees  in 26, 88, 90, 97, 99, 

New  Hampshire,  ship-building  of 

New  Hampshire,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  barge  and  vessel  building  at 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  fishing  boats  of 

New  Jersey,  canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of 

New  Jersey,  cedar  trees  in 

New  Jersey,  iron-ship  building  in 

New  Jersey,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

New  Jersey,  vessel  building  of,  at  the  present  time 

New  London,  Connecticut,  building  and  repairing  at 

New  London,  Connecticut,  fishing  boats  and  vessel  s  of 

New  London  navy -yard,  description  of 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  vessel  and  boat  building  at 39,130, 

Newport,  Bhode  Island,  decay  of  ship  and  boat  building  at 

Newport,  Ehode  Island,  whaling  vessels  of 

New  vessels  bnilt  during  the  census  year,  number,  tonnage,  and  value 

of,  by  counties 

New  vessels  built  during  the  census  year,  number,  tonnage,  and  value  of, 

by  states  and  territories 1 

New  York,  canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of 

New  York  city,  constrnction  of  packet  ships  at 

New  York  city,  steam  vessels  at 

New  York,  colonial  ship-building  of 

New  York  ferry-boats 

New  York,  fishing  smacks  of,  described 

New  York,  iron-shipyards  of 196, 

New  York,  packets  and  clipper  ships  of 

New  York,  present  state  of  the  ship-building  industry  of 

New  York,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

New  York,  steamer  building,  for  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  at 

New  York,  timber  supply  of 119, 120, 225, 229, 

Noank,  Connecticut,  ship-yard  and  marine  railway  at 

Noonk,  Connecticut,  steamers  built  at ' 

Norfolk  navy -yard,  description  of 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  trading  and  fishing  boats  of 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  vessel  building  and  repairing  at 

North  Carolina,  present  state  of  the  vessel-building  industry  in 

North  Carolina,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Northern  lake  schooners,  three-,  four-,  and  five-masters 

Northern  lake  vessels  built  without  knees 

Northern  lake  vessels,  iron  strapping  of  frames  of 140, 


187 
193 
171 
113 


22,  111 

63,64 

234-241 

192 

10,22 

111 

22 

130 

122 

161,  202 

20 

107 

.5, 22, 28 

60 

111-115 

111,  112 

102, 108 

105 

3 

114 

29 

232 

121 

202 

3 

121 

113 

23,30 

236 

162, 194 

112 

22,23 

254-258 

253 

223 

116 

161 

48 

162 

17,20 

197,  201 

68,73 

115 

3 

169 

245,  247 

113 

18, 161 

210 

35, 129 

129 

130 

3 

138-140 

138, 170 

168, 173 
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Northern  lakes,  bevel  saw  in  popular  use  on  the 

Northern  lakes,  dry-docks  on  the 169, 

Northern  lakes,  fishing  boats  of 

Northern  lakes,  iron-ship  yards  of 

Northern  lakes,  ship-carpenters  from  New  York  sent  to,  in  the  war  of 


1812  . 


Northern  lakes,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Northern  lakes,  steamer  building  on  the 

Northern  lakes,  timber  supply  of 171-173, 

Northern  lakes,  vessel  bnilding  on  the. 

Northport,  New  York,  vessel  bnilding  at 

North  'Weymonth,  Massachusetts,-  vessel  bnilding  at 

Noted  war  vessels  which  have  been  built  at  the  United  States  navy- 
yards 235, 

Number  and  tonnage  of  barges  on  western  rivers 

Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  tTuitcd  States 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  number  of  establishments,  capital, 
average  number  of  hands  employed,  amount  of  wages  paid, 
materials  used,  and  value  of  products,  by  states  and  territories. . 

A — Aggregate 

B— New  vessels 

C — Eepairing  of  vessels 

D— Boats 

E — Ocean,  coast,  and  river  vessels 

F — ^Northern  lakes 

G — Western  rivers 

H — Canal-boats 

I — ^Iron  vessels 

Number  and  valne  of  boats  built  during  the  census  year,  by  counties  . . . 
Number  and  value  of  boats  bnilt  during  the  census  year,  by  states  and 

territories 

Number  of  knees  in  a  vessel 

Number,  tonnage,  and  valne  of  iron  vessels  bnilt  and  repaired  during  the 

census  year,  by  counties 

Number,  tonnage,  and  value  of  new  vessels  built  during  the  census  year, 

by  counties 

Number,  tonnage,  and  valne  of  new  vessels  bnilt  during  the  census  year, 

by  states  and  territories 

Nyack,  New  York,  vessel  bnilding  at 


Page. 
170-172 
171, 173 
43-15 
2ia-222 

116 

2 

149, 166 

245, 246 

137 

120 

111 

237, 240 

176 

46 


260-265 
260,  261 
260,  261 
262,  263 
262,  263 
262,  263 
264,  265 
264,  265 
264,  265 
264,  265 
254-258 

253 
90, 103 

259 

254-258 

253 
120 


Oak  knees  in  use  in  former  years 60, 88, 90, 102, 156 

Oak  knees  now  inu9e  in  the  middle  TTnited  States 122,125 

Oakland,  California,  vessel  bnilding  at 132, 162 

Oak.    (See  White  oak.) 

Oak,  white,  bent  knees  and  timbers  of 94 

Oak,  white,  costof,  in  England 142,143 

Oak,  white,  failure  of  the  native  supply  of,  in  England 242 

Oak,  white,  general  supply  of,  of  the  United  States  now  failing 243 

Oat,  white,  on  the  western  rivers 161, 178, 179, 182, 186-188, 190-193, 195 

Oak,  white,  preferred  for  frame  timber  in  Maine 97, 98, 102, 138, 169, 171-174 

Oak,  white,  supply  of,  in  the  Atlantic  States 105, 107, 113, 119, 120, 122, 124, 

126, 128, 171 

Oak,  white,  use  of,  in  canal-boats 223,227,231,232 

Oak,  white,  use  of,  in  fishing  schooners 12, 13, 15 

Oak,  white,  use  of,  in  large  ocean  vessels 25, 60, 01,  C4, 87, 89, 156, 161 

Ocean  and  Hudson  river  vessels,  use  of  hard  wood  in  frames  of.  .25, 87, 97, 102,107 

Ocean  vessels,  hackmatack  knees  in 26, 88, 60, 97, 99, 102, 108 

Ocenn  vessels,  use  of  hard  wood  in  keels  of 12, 25, 87, 89, 102, 107, 108 

Ogdensburg,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 43, 169 

Ohio,  canal  navigation  and  canal -boats  of 230 

Ohio  liver.    (See  Western  rivers.) 

Ohio,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 3 

Ohio,  steamboat  and  barge  building  in,  for  the  western  rivers 190 

Ohio,  vessel  building  in,  for  the  northern  lakes 140, 169 

Old  and  new  measurement  in  the  United  States  64 

Oregon  City,  Oregon,  vessel  building  at 165 

Oregon  pine.    (See  Yellow  fir.)  . 

Oregon,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 3 

Oregon,  timber  supply  of. 161, 248 

Oregon,  vessel-building  industry  in 133,163-165 

Origi  n  and  object  of  the  practice  of  the  coppering  of  vessels,  and  how  the 

metal  is  put  on 27 

Origin  of  sloops  in  the  United  States 9 

Oswego,  New  York,  vessel  and  boat  building  at '. 43, 169, 225 

Outfits  of  cordage  obtained  in  the  great  cities 104, 108, 122, 124, 127 


Page. 
Outfits  of  sails,  where  usually  bought ..104,108,122-127 


Oxford,  Maryland,  repairs  of  vessels  at. 

Oyster  boats,  general  description  of 

Oyster  canoes  at  Gloucester,  Virginia. . 

Oyster  canoes  of  Pocosin,  Virginia 

Oyster  skiffs  at  Amboy,  New  Jersey.... 


128 


38 
38 
32 


Pacific  coast  lumber  vessels  built  in  Maine 134 

Pacific  coast,  marine  railways  on  the 132,136 

Pacific  coast  vessels,  use  of  laurel  in 131,133,136,163 

Packet  lines  on  the  Atlantic 68 

Packets  and  clipper  ships  of  New  York 68,73 

Packet  ships,  construction  of,  at  New  York  city 116 

Packet  ships,  origin  and  success  of  the  American  lines  of 68 

■Paddle-wheel,  early  experiments  with  the 144,147 

Pamrapo,  New  Jersey,  yacht  building  at 121 

Patchogue,  New  York,  boat  bnilding  at 119 

Peculiarities  of  northern  lake  vessels 137 

Pennsylvania,  canal  navigation  aud  canal-boats  of 232 

Pennsylvania,  iron-ship  yards  of 202 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 3 

Pennsylvania,  steamboat  and  barge  building  in,  for  the  western  rivers- .         186 

Pensacola  navy-yard,  description  of 240 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 121 

Philadelphia,  iron-ship  building  at 202 

Philadelphia,  vessel  building  and  repairing  at 123, 162 

Phippsburg,  Maine,  ship.yard  at 101 

Pig,  angle,  and  plate  iron,  prices  of 196,197,199 

Pine,  white,  exportation  of,  to  England 104, 106 

Pine,  whitei  general  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 247 

Pine,  white,  used  for  decking  and  cabins 25, 60, 61, 64, 87, 89, 156, 162 

Pino,  white,  use  of,  in  boats  and  canoes 12,20,29,31,43 

Pine,  white,  uso  of,  for  masts  and  spars 97, 99, 102,  111,  127, 132, 138, 246, 247 

Pine,  yellow,  abundant  supply  of,  in  Virginia 128,246 

Pine,  yellow,  a  native  of  New  Jersey 121,122 

Pine,  yellow,  general  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 246 

Pine,  yellow,  introduction  of,  to  northern  ship-yards 04, 87 


34 
6,7 
184 
40 
38 
60 
5 
109 


Pine,  yellow,  used  in  Virginia  for  canoes 

Pinkie  stem  in  early  New  England  fishing  aud  trading  boats 

Pinkie  stern  in  model  barges  on  the  western  rivers 

Pinkie  stern  in  San  Francisco  fishing  boats 

Pinkie  stem  in  wooden  fishing  boats  of  Chesapeake  bay 

Pinkies,  statistics  of  the  bnilding  of,  in  the  New  England  colonies 

Pinnace 

Pioneer  marine  railway  in  America 

Pioneer  vessel  for  the  trade  of  Boston,  Massachusetts 46 

Pitch-pine.    (See  Yellow  pine.) 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  iron  and  steel  vessels  bmlt  at 215, 216 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  pioneer  western  river  steamboat  built  at 176 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  present  steamboat  and  barge  bnilding  of 187 

Planking,  cedar,  in  fishing-boats 21,23,32 

Plant  for  building  iron  ships  at  the  United  States  navy-yards 235, 237, 241 

Pocomoke  City,  Maryland,  ship-yards  at 128 

Pocosin,  Virginia,  oyster  canoes  of 38 

Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  canoe  building  at 35 

Poplar,  specific  gravity  of 249 

Poplar,  use  of,  in  western  river  boats    179, 180, 184, 185, 187, 188, 190, 193 

Port  Blakeley,  Washington  territory,  ship-building  at 135 

Port  G-amble,  Washington  territory,  ship-building  at 134 

Fort  Huron,  Michigan,  vessel  repairing  at 172 

Port  Jefferson,  New  York,  vessel  building  at 119 

Portland,  Maine,  vessel  and  boat  building  at ^ 20, 104, 160 

165 

133 

134 

123 

122 

235 

105 

134 


Portlanii,  Oregon,  steamboat  bnilding  at 

Port  Ludlow,  Washington  territory,  vessel  building  at 

Port  Madison,  Washington  territory,  vessel  building  at 

Port  Norris,  New  Jersey,  repair  of  fishing  vessels  at 

Port  Eepublio,  New  Jersey,  decay  of  boat-building  at   

Portsmouth  navy-yard,  description  of 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  ship-building  at 

Port  Townsend,  Washington  territory,  boat-building  at 

Pounds  of  iron  in  the  fastenings  of  a  fishing-boat 21, 25 

Pounds  of  iron  in  the  fastenings  of  canal-boats 224,227 

Founds  of  iron  in  the  fastenings  of  western  river  barges 182,183,187 

Present  vessel  building  at  Astoria,  Oregon 165 

Prices  of  iron  bolts,  etc.,  for  fastening 103,229 
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Prices  of  pig,  angle,  and  plate  iron 196  197  199 

Privateers  in  and  after  the  Revolution 62  63  115 

Privateers.    (iSee  War  vessels.) 

Produce  boats 133 

Propellers.    (See  Screw-propellers.) 

Provinoetown,  Massachusetts,  boats  and  boat-building  of 23,111 

Pnget  sonnd  canoes  hewn  from  logs  of  cedar 42 

Pnget  sound,  canoes  on,  and  in  Alasl^a 42 

Puget  sound,  fishing  canoes  of 40 

Pnget  sound,  ship-building  industry  of I33 

Puget  sound,  timber  supply  of 131,134,136,248 

Q. 

Quaint  fishing  boats  at  San  Francisco,  California 40 

R. 

Kacine,  Wisconsin,  boat-building  at 43 

Bappahannock,  the  ship •   79 

Eedwood  timber 132  248 

Eepair  work  at  Samt  Michael's,  Maryland 124 

Eepair  work  at  Savannah,  Georgia 130 

Itepair  work  at  Sayville,  New  York 119 

Kepair  work  at  Sharptown,  Maryland 128 

Kepair  work  at  the  League  Island  navy-yard 238 

Bepair  work  at  "Whitehaven,  Maryland 128 

Khode  Island,  early  whaling  vessels  of 22 

£hode  Island,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  ot 3 

Rhode  Island,  vessel  building  industry  of 112, 160 

Rice's  Landing,  Pennsylvania,  boat-building  at 186 

Richmond,  Maine,  vessel-building  at 101 

Rockland,  Maine,  ship-yards  and  marine  railways  of 97 

Rockport,  Massachusetts,  boat-building  at 109 

Rooky  Hill,  Connecticut,  barge-building  at 114 

Rocky  River,  Ohio,  boat-building  at 43 

Rondout,  Ifew  York,  canal-boat  yards  at 223 

Rondont,  JTew  York,  vessel  building  at 120, 161 

Rowley,  Massachusetts,  vessel-bxiilding  at 108 

Eye,  New  York,  yacht-building  at 120 

S. 

Saco,  Maine,  decay  of  ship-building  at 105 

Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  early  whaling  boats  of 22 

Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  present  vessel  building  of 119 

Sailing  clippers  of  Boston,  Jfassachusetts 73-82 

Sailing  vessels,  growth  in  the  size  of,  after  1820 70 

Sailing  vessels,  history  of  the  buildiug  of,  in  the  United  States 46-95 

Sailing  vessels,  iron 142, 200, 203, 207 

Sailing  vessels,  number  and  tonnage  of,  in  the  United  States 46 

Sail,  lateen,  and  its  transition  to  modem  forms 4,7,9 

Sail.lofts  in  navy-yards 235, 237, 239 

Sail  plan  of  a  Block  Island  boat , 10 

Sail  plan  of  a  caravel 5 

Sail  plan  of  a  cat-rigged  boat 33 

Sail  plan  of  a  fishing  schooner  , 17,19 

Sail  plan  of  a  fisihing  sharpie 31,44 

Sail  plan  of  a  ketch 8 

Sail  plan  of  a  northern  lake  schooner 139,140 

Sail  plan  of  a  pink  or  Chebacco  boat 9 

Sail  plan  of  a  snow  or  brig 61 

Sail  plan  of  a  square  topsail  sloop 11 

Sail  plan  of  a  whaling  bark 26 
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topsails 91 

Sail  plan  of  the  clipper  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  showing  old-fashioned  top- 
sails    76 

Sails,  division  of  topsails  into  upper  and  lower 86 

Sails,  outfits  of,  usually  bought  in  the  large  cities 104, 108, 122-127 

Sails,  yards  of  canvas,  on  Gloucester  fishing  schooners 15 

Sails,  yards  of  canvas,  on  various  vessels 89, 94, 135, 139 

Saint  George's  harbor,  Maine,  vessel  repairing  at 99 

Saint  Joseph,  Michigan,  vessel  building  at 173 

Saint  Louis,  iron-ship  yard  at 217, 218 

Saint  Louis,  vessel  building  at 194 

Saint  Michael's,  Maryland,  repair  work  at 124 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  early  vessel  building  of 47 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  present  state  of  the  industry  at 109 
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Salem,  New  Jersey,  repairs  of  fl.shing  vessels  at 123- 

Salem,  Oregon,  steamboat  building  at 164- 

Salisbury,  Maryland,  vessel  repairing  at 128' 

Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  boat  and  vessel  building  at 20, 1C7 

Sandusky  and  Sanilac,  Ohio,  boat-bnilding  at 43^ 

San  Francisco,  California,  iron-ship  work  at 214,  215 

San  Francisco,  California,  quaint  fishing -boats  at 40 

San  Francisco,  California,  vessel-building  at 131, 102 

Savannah,  Georgia,  repair  work  at 130 

Sayville,  New  York,  repair  work  at 111> 

Schooners,  coal,  superseded  by  coal-barges 112, 114, 124 

Schooners,  coasting,  three-  and  four  masters 9S 

Schooners,  fishing,  of  Florida 39 

Schooners,  fishing,  of  New  England  and  New  York  12 

Schooners  for  the  wood  trade  of  the  Potomac , 12& 

Schooners,  northern  lake,  three-,  four-,  and  five-masters 138-140 

Scituatc,  Massachusetts,  decay  of  ship-building  at Ill 

Screw  propeller  as  auxiliary  power  in  whalers 2S 

Screw  propeller,  experiment  by  John  Cox  Stevens  of  a 14& 

Screw  propeller,  general  adoption  of,  in  American  coasting  and  lake 

steamers  and  tugs 149,153,160,167 

Screw  propeller  introduced  into  canal-boats 228, 230-232 

Screw  propeller  invented  by  John  Fitch,  an  American 144 

Screw  propeller,  size  of,  in  various  vessels i 160,173,191,202,203,265 

Screw  propeller,  successful  experiments  with,  by  Ericsson 148 

Shallop 


Sharpie 

Sharptown,  Maryland,  repair  work  at 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  boat-building  at 

Ship  and  boat  building  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  decay  of 

Ship  and  repair  yards  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Ship-building  at  Matagorda,  Texas 
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Ship-building  at  Port  Gamble,  Washington  territory 
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Ship-building  at  Thomaston,  Maine 

Ship-building  at  Waldoboro'  and  Wiscasset.  Maine,  decay  of 

Ship-building  industry  in  Maine,  present  state  of  the 

Ship-building  industry  in  Massachusetts,  present  state  of  the i  - . . 

Ship-building  industry  of  New  York,  present  state  of  the 

Ship-building  industry  of  Puget  sound 

Ship-building  industry,  quantity  of  copper  used  in,  in  the  census  year. . . 

Ship-building  of  New  Hampshire 

Ship-building  of  Yarmouth,  Maine 

Ship  of  1695,  measurement  of  a,  contracted  to  be  built 

Ship  work  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Ship  work  in  Arizona 

Ship-yard  and  marine  railway  at  Noank,  Connecticut 

Ship-yards  and  marine  railways  of  Rockland,  Maine 

Ship-yards  at  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Ship-yards  at  Phippsburg,  Maine 

Ship-yards  at  Focomoke  City,  Maryland 

Ship-yards  of  May's  Landing  and  Mauricetown,  New  Jersey 

Ship-yards  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  work  at  the 121, 

Ship-yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  bevel  saw  in 

Side- wheel  of  western  river  boats 

Side-wheels  employed  on  early  passenger  boats  on  the  northern  lakes 

Side-wheels  used  at  New  York  city 145- 

Six-Mile  Ferry,  Pennsylvania^  barge  building  at 
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Slave  ships 

Sloops,  employment  of,  in  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  bay.. 

Sloops,  fishing,  in  Florida 

Sloops,  large  size  of  early  trading 

Sloops,  origin  of,  in  the  United  States 

Sloops,  whaling 

Snags  and  snag-boats 

Snows 

Solomon's  Island,  Maryland,  vessel  building  of 

Somers'  Point,  New  Jersey,  decay  of  boat  building  at 

South  Carolina,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

South  Carolina,  timber  supply  of 
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South  C  arolina,  Teasel  bnilding  and  repairing  in 

Southern  states,  marine  railways  in  the 

South  !Norwalk,  Connecticut,  vessel  and  boat  building  at 30, 

Spais,  exportation  of,  to  England  in  colonial  times 

Spars,  kinds  of  timber  used  in 97,99,102,111,127,132,138, 

Spars  of  Gloucester  fishing  schooner 

Spars  of  northern  lake  schooners 

Spars  of  northern  lake  fishing  sharpies 

Spars  of  Pacific  coast  vessels 

Spars  of  the  clipper-ship  Champion  of  the  Seas 

kSpars  of  the  clipper-ship  G-reat  Eepublic 

Spars  of  whaling  barks 

Spars,  topmast,  Added  abaft  the  lower  mast 

Specific  gravity  of  cedar 

Specific  gravity  of  chestnut 

Specific  gravity  of  cypress - 

Specific  gravity  of  dogwood 

Specific  gravity  of  hackmatack 

Specific  gravity  of  hard  wood .". 

Specific  gravity  of  hemlock 

Specific  gravity  of  holly 

Specific  gravity  of  laurel 

Specific  gravity  of  live  oak 

Specific  gravity  of  locust 

Specific  gravity  of  mastic 

Specific  gravity  of  poplar 

Specific  gravity  of  the  gum  tree 

Spruce 

Stage  island,  Maine,  building  of  first  vessel  in  America  at 

Staten  Island,  New  York,  vessel  building  on 

State  of  the  ship-building  industry  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 

State  of  the  ship-building  industry  at  Baruegat,  New  Jersey 

State  of  the  ship-building  industry  at  Bath,  Maine 

Stat«  of  the  vessel  industry  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania 

Statistics  of  building  the  ketch  in  colonial  years  

Statistics  of  California  fishing  vessels 

Statistics  of  fishing  boats  of  Indiana 

Statistics  of  fishing  boats  of  Louisiana 
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Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Delaware 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Florida 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Georgia 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Maine 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Maryland 
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Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Minnesota 
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Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Now  Jersey 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  New  York 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  North  Carolina 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Ohio 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Oregon - 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Pennsylvania 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Ehode  Island 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  South  Carolina 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  northern  lakes 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Virginia 

Statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of  Washington  territory   
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Steamboat  and  barge  building  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania 

Steamboat  and  barge  building  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Steamboat  and  barge  building  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  western  rivers. . . 

Steamboat  and  barge  bnilding  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  present 

Steamboat  and  barge  building  on  the  western  rivers 

Steamboat  and  barge  work  at  Covington,  Kentucky 

Steamboat  and  barge  yards  of  New  Albany,  Indiana 

Steamboat  building  at  EvansvUle,  Indiana 

Steamboat  building  at  Freedom,  Pennsylvania  
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Steamboat  building  at  Marietta,  Ohio 

Steamboat  building  at  Salem,  Oregon 

Steamboat  bnilding  in  Maine » 

Steamboat  building  in  Minnesota , 

Steamboat  bnilding  in  Missouri 

Steamboat  work  at  Celilo,  Oregon  .' 

Steamboat  work  at  Metropolis,  Illinois 

Steamboat  work  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Steamboat  yards  and  marine  railways  of  Illinois  on  the  Ohio  river  ...;.. 

Steamboat  yards,  large,  at  Jefferson ville,  Indiana 

Steamboat  yards  of  Indiana  on  the  Ohio  river 

Steamboat  yards  of  Iowa 

Steamboats  and  steamships,  builders  of,  at  New  York 

Steamboats  and  steamships,  building  of,  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
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Steamboats  and  steamships,  history  of,  in  the  ITnited  States 144-195 

Steamboats  and  steamships,  present  competition  between,  and  sail  vessels .  141 
Steamboats  and  steamships  sent  out  by  the  English  to  compete  with 

American  sailing  packets 70 

Steamboats,  steamships,  and  steam  fishing  vessels 18, 28, 45 

Steam  canal- boats 228, 230-23 

Steam  vessels  at  New  York  city 161 

Steam  vessels,  early  construction  of,  part  taken  by  Robert  Fxdton  in 

the 145,146 

Steam  yachts  built  at  Bristol,  Bhode  Island 160 

Steamer  and  vessel  bnilding  in  Michigan 171 

Steamer  building  for  the  trade  of  the  lakes  at  New  York 169 

Steamer  building  in  Massachusetts 160 

Steamer  building  in  Wisconsin 173 

Steamer  bnilding  on  the  northern  lakes 149, 166 

Steamers  built  at  Noank,  Connecticut 18, 161 

Stem-wheels  introduced  on  western  rivers 152,176,180 

Stern- wheels  on  the  Pacific  coast 136, 164 

Stem- wheel  steamboats,  towing  boats  on  the  western  rivers  by  means  of.         185 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  barge-building  at 188 

Stevens,  John  Cox,  experiment  by,  of  a  screw  propeller 145 

Strapping  of  frames  of  northern  lake  vessels 140, 168, 173 

Strapping  of  fram es  of  ocean  and  river  vessels 67,  88, 89, 102, 152, 156, 163 

Strapping  of  frames  of  vessels,  origin  of  the  practice  of,  in  Europe 67 

Surf-boats •  21 

X. 

Taunton,  Massachusetts,  coal  barges  of .'. Ill 

Tennessee  river.    (See  "Western  rivers.) 

Texas,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of - 3 

Texas,  vessel-building  industry  in 130 

Thomaston,  Maine,  ship-building  of 98 

Timber  supply  of  California 131,248 

Timber  supply  of  Georgia 243,246 

Timber  supply  of  Maryland 87,128,244 

Timber  supply  of  Michigan , 171-173,245,247 

Timber  supply  of  New  York 119,120,225,229,245,247 

Timber  supply  of  Oregon 161,248 

Timber  supply  of  Paget  sound 131,134,136,248 

Timber  supply  of  South  Carolina 243, 245, 246 

Timber  supply  of  the  northern  lakes 171-173, 245, 246 

Timber  supply  of  Virginia 34,87,128,244,246 

Timber  supply  of  "Washington  territory 134, 163, 248 

Toledo,  Ohio,  boat  and  vessel  building  of 43, 140 

Tonnage  duties 63, 65,  66 

Tons  of  iron  in  the  fastenings,  etc.,  of  ocean  vessels 92,126,128,163 

Tons  of  iron  in  the  fastenings  of  northern  lake  vessels 140, 170 

Topmast  spars  fiilded  abaft  the  lower  mast  86 

Towing-boats  at  Tefl'erson,  Cairo,  and  Saint  Louis 191, 194 

Towing-boats  described 149,163,165,175,191,202 

Towing-boats,  iron,  at  Saint  Louis 217 

Towing-boats  on  the  northern  lakes 138 

Towing  boats  on  the  western  rivers  by  means  of  stern-wheel  steamboats.  185 

Towing-boats,  original  steamboats  in  England  intended  for 144 

Towing-boats,  the  screw-wheel  adopted  for,  at  ocean  ports  in  America 149 

Towing-boats,  western  river,  how  built 187-189 

Trading  and  fishing  boats  of  Norfolk,  Virginia 35, 129 

Treenail  machines  87, 110 

Xuckerton,  New  Jersey,  boat  and  vessel  building  at  34, 122 

Tuckahoe,  New  Jersey,  vessel  building  at 122 

Tugs.     {See  Towing-boats. ) 
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Veaael  building  at  Lynchburg,  Texas 130 

Vessel  building  at  Machiaspoi-t,  Maine 96 

Vessel  building  at  Madison,  Connecticut 114 

Veaael  building  at  Madison,  Indiana 191 

Vessel  building  at  Manitowoc,  'Wisconsin  43, 137, 174 

Veaael  bnilding  at  Marine  City,  Michigan 171 

Vesael  building  at  Milford  and  Milton,  Delaware 125 

Vesael  bnilding  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 43, 173 

Veaael  building  at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan 171 

Veaael  building  at  New  Bedford,  Maasachusetts,  at  the  preaent  time 111 

Vesael  building  at  New  Brunawick,  New  Jersey 122 

Veaael  building  at  Northport,  New  York 120 

Vessel  building  at  North  Weymouth,  Maaaachnaetts Ill 

Veasel  building  at  Nyack,  New  York 120 

Vessel  building  at  Oakland,  California 132, 162 

Vessel  building  at  Ogdensbnrg,  New  York 43, 169 

Veasel  building  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon 165 

Vessel  building  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jeraey 121 

Veaael  building  at  Kiclimond,  Maine 101 

Veaael  building  at  Eondont,  New  York 120,161 

Vessel  building  at  Eowley,  Masaachuaetts 108 

Vesael  building  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York 119 

Veaael  building  at  Saint  Joaeph,  Maryland 173 

Veaael  building  at  Saint  Louia,  Mlaaouri 194 

Veaael  building  at  Salem,  Maaaachuaetta 1- .  47 

Veaael  building  at  Son  Franciaco,  California 131,162 

Veaael  building  at  Solomon'a  laland,  Maryland 38, 128 

Veaael  building  at  Tuckahoe,  New  Jeraey 122 

Veaael  building  at  Wallula,  Oregon 165 

Vesael  building  at  Waahlngton,  North  Carolina 130 

Vessel  building  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 188 

Veaael  building  at  Wilmington,  Delaware 124, 162 

Veaael  building  of  Georgia 130 

Veaael  building  of  Kentucky 190 

Veaael  bnilding  of  Loulalana 130,194 

Veaael  building  of  Maryland,  preaent 126 

Veaael  building  of  New  Jeraey  at  the  preaent  time 121 

Vessel  building  of  Oregon 124 

Vessel  building  on  Long  Island,  New  York 119 

Veaael  building  on  Staten  laland,  New  York 119 

Veaael-huilding  Induatry  in  Alaaka,  atate  of  the 136, 137 

Veaael-buildlng  induatry  In  Oregon 133, 163-165 

Vessel-building  industry  in  Bhode  Island 112, 160 

Vessel-building  Industry  in  Texas 130 

Veaael-huilding  industry  in  Virginia 128 

Veaael-buildlng  Industry  in  North  Carolina,  present  atate  of  the 130 

Veaael  bnilding  in  Ohio  for  the  northern  lakea 140, 169 

Veaael  building  in  Washington  territory 131, 133, 163 

Vessel  building  on  the  northern  lakes 137 

Veaael-buUding  resources  of  Cairo,  Illlnoia 194 

Veaael  induatry  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennaylrania,  atate  of  the 187 

Vessel  repairing  at  Saint  George's  harbor,  Maine 99 

Vessel  work  at  Hyannis,  Massachusetts Ill 

Veaael  work'at  New  Berne,  North  Carolina 130 

Veaaela  at  Oxford,  Maryland,  repair  of 128 

Veasels  built  on  the  ocean  coasts,  iron  strapping  of  frames  of 67, 88, 89, 102, 

152, 156, 163 

Virginia,  canal  navigation  and  canal-boats  of. 233 

Virginia,  fishing  canoea  of 34 

Virginia,  atatistics  of  fishing  vessela  of 3 

Virginia,  timber  supply  of 34,87,128,244,240 

Virginia,  veasel-building  industry  in 128 
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■Waldoboro',  M.aiiie,  decay  of  ship-building  at •- 100 

"Walltila,  Oregon,  vessel  bnilding  at 165 

War  TCssc]  s  built  at  Kew  Tork  on  foreign  account 86, 162, 1 53 

War  vessels  bnilt  at  private  yards  for  the  government  in  1861 234 

"War  vessels  built  on  the  lakes  in  the  war  of  1812 116 

War  vessels,  colonial  fleet  of,  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg 10 

War  vessels,  early  American 86, 106, 108, 115 

War  vessels,  heavy  armament  of  colonial  merchantmen  as 59 

War  vessels,  iron,  built  at  Pittsburgh 216 

War  vessels,  noted,  which    have    been  built  at   the   United    States 

navy.yards 235,237,240 

Washington  n,ivy-yard,  description  of 238-240 

Washington,  North  Carolina,  vessel  building  at 130 

Washington  territory  and  Oregon,  cedar  trees  in 248 

Washington  territory,  canoes  of  Puget  sound 42 

Washington  territory,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 3 

Washington  tenitory,  timber  supply  of 134, 163, 248 

Washington  territory,  vessel  building  in 131, 133, 163 

Weight  of  iron 198,199 

Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  decay  of  boat- building  at Ill 

West  Creek,  New  Jersey,  boat  and  vessel  building  at 34, 122 

Western  river  boats,  use  of  poplar  in 179, 180, 184, 185, 187, 188, 190, 193 

Western  rivers,  barges  on,  number  and  tonnage  of 176 

Western  river  steamboats,  iron  shrouds  or  hog-chains  in ..  179, 184, 185, 188, 192, 193 

Western  river  towingboats,  how  built 187-189 

Western  rivers,  flat-boats  of 176,181 

Western  rivers,  iron  vessels  built  on  the 216-218 

Western  rivers,  kinds  of  barges  used  on,  and  where  built 181, 186 

Western  rivers,  marine  railways  on 187, 190-194 

Western  rivers,  steamboat  and  barge  building  on ; . . .         174 

West  Virginia,  vessel  building  of 188 

Whale  boats  built  at  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts 23 

Whaling  boats  and  vessels  owned  at  Boston,  Massachusetts 23 

Whaling  boats  of  Sag  Harbor,  New  Tort,  early 22 

Whaling  sloops ' 22 

Whaling  vessels  and  boats,  description  of 22-28 

Whaling  vessels  and  boats  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 22 

Whaling  vessels,  early,'  of  Rhode  Island 22 

Whaling  vessels  of  Newport.,  Bhode  Island 22,  23 

Whaling  propellers  of  Bath,  Maine 28 
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Wharf-boats 175-. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  decline  of  vessel  building  at 188 

Whitehaven,  Maryland,  repair  work  at 128 

AVhite  oak,  bent,  knees  and  timbers 94 

White  oak,  cost  of,  in  England 142,143 

White  oak,  failure  of  the  native  supply  of,  in  England 242 

White  oak,  general  supply  of,  in  the  United  States  now  failing  -■ 243 

White  oak  on  the  western  rivers 151, 178, 179, 182, 186-188, 190-193, 195 

White  oak  preferred  for  frame  timber  in  Maine 97, 98, 102, 138, 169, 171-174 

White-oak  supply  in  the  Atlantic  states.  .105, 107, 113, 119, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128, 171 

White  oak,  use  of,  in  canal-boats 223,227,231,232; 

Wbite  oak,  use  of,  inflshing  schooners 12, 13, 15- 

White  oak,  use  of,  in  large  ocean  vessels 25,60,61,64,87,89,156,161 

White  pine,  e±portation  of,  spar  timber  to  England 104, 105- 

White  pine,  general  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 247 

White  pine  used  for  decking  and  cabins 25,60,61,  64,87,  89,156, 162: 

White  pine,  use  of,  for  masts  and  spars 97,99,102,111,127,132,138,246,247 

White  pine,  use  of,  in  boats  and  canoes 12,20,29,31,43 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  iron-ship  yards  .it 208-213. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  wooden-vessel  building  at , 124,162 


Wire  standing  cordage  on  the  northern  lakes 

Wiscasset,  Maine,  decay  of  ship-building  at 

Wisconsin,  statistics  of  fishing  vessels  of 

Wisconsin,  steamer  building  in 

Wood  and  fishing  sloops  of  Massachusetts 

Wood  sloops  of  the  early  settlers  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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9,47- 

Wyandotte,  Michigan,  iron-ship  building  at 221, 222' 

Tacht  building  at  Pamrapo,  New  Jersey 121 

Taoht  building  at  Eje,  New  York 120 

Yard  and  marine  railway  at  Mound  City,  Illinois 193 

Yards  of  canvas  sails  on  various  vessels 15, 89, 94, 135, 139" 

Yarmouth,  Maine,  ship-bnildlng  of 104 

Yellow  pine,  abundant  supply  of,  in  Virginia 128, 246 

Yellow  pine  a  native  of  New  Jersejr ^ 121, 122 

Yellow  pine,  general  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 246- 

Yellow  pine,  introduction  of,  to  northern  ship-yards 64, 87" 

Yellow  pine  used  in  Virginia  for  canoes 34- 

York,  Virginia,  canoe-building  at 38>. 
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